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i2ir.    [Add AN .3 
Ai?ii  t'-.e  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  and 

t..-  r.:  r  fci other  of  Moms  and  Miriam  (Num.  xxri. 

- '.  roui.  Z\i\      He  w^as  a  Levite,  and  is  first  men- 

:      .  ii.  Ls.  iv.  1 4,  as  one  who  could  **  speak  well." 

H-  WX-  ipp<4nte>l  by  Jeho'ah  to  be  the  Interpreter 

.-:"ii;ith*'   (.Ex.  iv.  16)  of  his  brother  Sloses, 

a  -..  »a>  "  slow   of  ppoech  ;'*  and  accordinglj  he 

v.-  i?t  onlv  the  nrcran  of  communication  with  the 

l-r  ■■  ri^  and  with   PhAraoh   (Ex.  iv.  30,  vii.  2), 

:  :  i'.^>  the  actual  instrument  of  working  most  of 

•:-  m.racW  of  the  Exodus.     (See  Ex.  vii.  19,  &c.) 

T:.'-j'  ■■■ri    th»    way    to   Mount  Sinai,   during   the 

}  Jr.\i  w.th  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned  with  Hur, 

^-  ^t.^Tr.;;  up  the  wearj  hands  of  Moses,  when  they 

^'T'    'az**!^  up  for  the  victory  of  Israel  (not  in 

^•r^T-:!.  us  is  Mmetimes  explained,  but)  to  bear  the 

.  •:  f  ■  fiol  '[at^  Ex.  xvii.  9).     Through  all  this 

p  '.-.'l  r.t  is  mentiooed  as  dependent  upon  his  bro- 

t.-.-rr.  isJ  Heriring  all  his  authority  from  him.    The 

o  n:  -rtit  b«*tween  them  is  even  more  strongly  marked 

'.'-,'■  irrir^  at  Sinai.     Moses  at  once  acts  as  the 

r-^i.^t-r    'r^aJ.  iii.  19)  for  the  people,  to  come  near 

*  '   -i  :cT  tbem,  and  to  speak  His  words  to  them. 

l\t  approaches  with  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and 


Al. 


::.~  <>'-•- tv  ciders  of  Israel,  by  nwdal  command, 

'-■'■-'  -^r.-yjizh  to  see  God's  glory,  but  not  so  as  to 

r^ '-  ~  :i.:-  .'s:aediAte  presence.   Led  then,  on  Moses* 

•i-:-..T:..-r.  to  piidc  the  people,  Aaron  is  tried  for  a 

=:  i:i-:it  en  his  own  responsibility,  and  he  fails,  not 

r-  -i  ai.T  d.r«ct  unbelief  on  hia  own  part,  but  from 

a  v-'Ji  i:iab:litj  to  withstand  the  demand  of  the 

p^  p>  for  visible  •*  gods  to  go  before  them."     Poe- 

:-'.-  'y  it  seemed  to  him  prudent  to  make  an  image 

•-:  J-h-ivah,  in  the  well-known  form  of  Egyptian 

:.■  iiZry    .\pis  Of  Mnevis),  rather  than  to  risk  the 

*^  t  J  .i]  eastion  of  the  people  to  false  gods;  and  his 

V-  Jcu^ss  was  rewarded  by  seeing  a  "  feast  to  the 

L.'r: "    Ex.  xxxii.  5)  degraded  to  the  lowest  form 

':  ^•^ithenish  sensuality,  and  knowing,  from  Moses' 

v^vis  azsd  deeds,  that  the  covenant  with  the  Lord 

^«  u  ^rerly  broken.   There  can  hardly  be  a  stixmger 

ctit-art  with  this  weakness,  and  the  self-convicted 

;}.jj>>  >.<  bis  excuse,  than  the  burning  indignation  of 

3/'>vs.  a&l  his  stem  decisive  measures  of  vengeance ; 

:Jtr.  -  rt  beneath  these  there  lay  an  ardent  affection, 

v'...^ji  went  almost  to  the  verge  of  prepumpti<m  in 

\p'-z  <jt  the  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  19'^),  and  gained 

'■■^z.rmnM  for  Aaron  himself  (Deut  ix.  20). — 

Xx:^^  ^v  DOW  consecrated  by  Moses  to  the  new 

r rfioe  cf  1^  high-priesthood.     The  onler  of  God  for 

riie  oocssntioii  is  fouud  in  Ex.  zxix.,  and  the  record 

of  its  exBcjtin  in  Lev.  viii.      The  form  of  con- 

wecratioa  rcKBibled  other  lacrifichd  ceremonies  in 

coatiining,  BrA,  m  sin-offeringy  the  form  of  cleansing 

from  &tc  and   reooodliatioa    [SiH-OFrERiNo] ;   a 

bcmt-o.-fcring,  the  snnbol   en   cotijv  derotiaa  toi 

Cox  dTb^ 


AARON 

God  of  the  nature  so  purified  [Burxt-offertko]  ; 
and  a  meat-offering,  the  thankful  acknowledgment 
and  sanctifying  of  God's  natural  blessings  [Mkat- 
OFFERINOJ.  It  hod,  however,  besides  these,  the 
solemn  assumption  of  the  sacred  robes  (the  gaib  of 
righteousness),  the  anointing  (the  symbol  of  God's 
grace),  and  the  ofleriug  of  the  rum  of  consecration, 
the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  on  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  as  upon  the  altar  and  vessels  of  the  ministry, 
in  order  to  sanctify  them  for  the  service  of  God. 
The  former  ceremonies  repiesented  the  blessings 
and  duties  of  the  man ;  the  latter  the  special  con- 
secration of  the  priest. — The  solemnity  of  the  office, 
and  its  entire  dependence  for  sanctity  on  the  ordinance 
of  God,  were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  his  sons, 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  for  **  ofl'ering  strange  fire"  on  the 
altar  (Lev.  x.  1 ,  2).  From  this  time  the  histoiy  of 
Aaron  is  almost  entirely  that  of  the  priesthood, 
and  its  chief  feature  is  the  great  rebellion  of  Korah 
and  the  Levites  against  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united 
with  that  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  and  the  Reubenites 
against  the  temporal  authority  of  Moses  [KoRAiil. 
The  true  vindication  of  the  reality  of  Aaron  s 
priesthood  was,  not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah 
by  the  fire  of  the  Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his 
offering  of  incense  to  stay  the  pli^e,  by  which  he 
was  seen  to  be  accepted  as  an  Intercessor  for  the 
people.  The  blooming  of  his  it>d,  which  followed, 
was  a  miraculous  sign,  visible  to  all,  and  capable 
of  preservation,  of  God's  choice  of  him  and  his  house. 
—'The  only  occasion  on  which  his  individual  cha- 
racter is  seen  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted  as 
before  chiefly  by  another,  and,  as  before,  speedily 
repented  of.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  clearly  proceeiled  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic 
inspiration,  as  equal  commissions  from  God  (Num. 
xii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  pro- 
phecy and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  who  was 
to  come.  On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  ot 
as  acting  with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people. 
Leaning  as  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  him, 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin 
at  Meribah,  and  its  punishment  [Moses]  (Num. 
XX.  10-12).  Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed 
very  speedily.  It  took  place  on  Moimt  Hor,  afler 
the  transference  of  his  robes  and  office  to  Kleazar, 
who  alone  with  Moses  was  present  at  his  death, 
and  performed  his  burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This 
mount  is  still  called  the  "  Mountiin  of  Aaron." 
[Hob.]— The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi. 
2.3) ;  and  the  two  sous  who  survived  him,  Eleazar 
and  Ithamar.  The  high-priesthood  descended  to  the 
former,  and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time  of  Eli, 
who,  although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the 
high-priesthood,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  childTcn; 
with  them  it  coDtiaued  till  the  accesi^on  of  ^\o- 


mon,  who  took  it  from  Abiathar,  and  restored  it  to 
Zodok  (of  the  hoose  of  Eleazar),  so  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  of  1  Sam.  ii.  30. 

Ab  (f'jiher\  an  element  in  the  composition  of 
many  proper  names,  of  which  Abba  is  a  Chaldaic 
form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  the  emphatic  force 
of  the  definite  article.  Applied  to  God  by  Jesos 
Christ  (Mark  xir.  36),  and  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  viil. 
15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6). 

Ab.    [Months.] 

Ab'acno,  2  Esdr.  i.  40.    [Habakkuic.] 

Abad'don,  Rer.  ix.  11.    [Apollton.] 

Abadi'as  <=  Obadiah,  son  of  Jehiel  (lEsd. 
riii.  35). 

Abag'tiia,  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  in  the 
Persian  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Ab'ana,  one  of  the  "  rivers  of  Damascus " 
(2  K.  V.  12).  The  Barada  and  the  Awaj  are  now 
the  chief  streams  of  Damascus,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  former  of  these  represents  the 
Abana  and  tlie  latter  the  Pharpar  of  the  text.  The 
Barada  rises  in  the  Antilibanus,  at  about  23  miles 
from  the  city,  after  flowing  through  which  it  runs 
across  the  plain,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  or 
marsh  Bahret  d-Kibltyeh, 

Ab'arim,  a  mountain  or  range  of  highlands 
on  the.  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49),  facing  Jericho,  and  forming  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  that  pai't.  Its 
most  elevated  spot  was  *'  the  Motmt  Nebo,  *  head ' 
of  *  the  *  Pisgah,"  from  which  Moses  viewed  the 
Promised  Laui  before  his  death.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of 
any  length,  unless  the  Ije- Abarim  (**  heaps  of  A.") 
named  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the 
south  frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  them.  These  mountains  are  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxvii.  12,  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  49 ;  also 
probably  in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where  the  word  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  passages." 

Ab'ba.    [Ab.] 

Ab'da.  L  Father  of  Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  6).— 2. 
Son  of  Shammua  (Neh.  xi.  17),  (ailed  Obadiah  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  16. 

Ab'deel,  father  of  Shelemiah  (Jer.xxxvi.  26). 

Ab'di  1.  A  Merarite,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the 
singer  (I  Chr.  vi.  44).— 2.  The  father  of  Kish,  a 
Merarite,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
—3.  One  of  the  Bene-Elam  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

Ab'dias,  2  Esdr.  i.  39.    [Obadiah.] 

Ab'diel,  son  of  Guni  and  father  of  Ahi,  one  of 
the  Gadites  who  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Bashan 
(1  Chr.  V.  15)  in  the  days  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah. 

Ab'doxL  L  A  judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13, 
15),  perhaps  the  same  person  as  Bedan  in  1  Sam. 
xii.  11.— 2.  Son  of  Shaahak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).— 
8.  Firstrbom  son  of  Jehiel,  son  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr. 
viii.  30,  ix.  35,  36).— 4.  Son  of  Micah,  a  contem- 
porary of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  called  Ach- 
bor  in  2  K.  xxii.  12.— 5.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  given  to  the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xxi.  30 ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  74). 

Abed'nego  (i.  e.  servant  of  Nego,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Nebo),  the  Chaldaean  name  given  to  Aseu4ah, 
one  of  the  three  friends  of  Daniel,  miraculously  saved 
from  the  Hery  furnace  (Dan.  iii).     [Azariah.] 

AImI,  in   Hebr.  He'bel  (i.e.  breath,  vapoitr, 

tramitoriness,  probably  so  called  from  the  shortness 

of  his  Ufe),  the  second  son  of  Adam,  murdered  by 

Afir  bjvtber  Ouo  (Gen.  iv*  1-16).    Jehovah  showed 


respect  for  Abd*s  oflRsring,  but  not  for  that  of  Caint 
because,  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xi.  4),  Abel  "  by  faith  offered  a  more  excellent  sa- 
crifice than  Cain.'^  The  expression  "  sin,"  •*.  e.  sin- 
oflering,  "  lieth  at  the  door^'  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to 
imply  that  the  need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain 
forgiveness  was  already  revealed.  Our  Lord  spoke 
of  Abel  as  the  first  martyr  (Matt,  xxiii.  35) ;  so 
did  the  early  church  subsequently.  The  place  of 
his  murder  and  his  grave  are  pointed  out  near  Da- 
mascus ;  and  the  neighbouring  peasants  tell  a  cu- 
rious tradition  respecting  his  burial  (Stanley,  8,  & 
P.p.  413). 

AImI,  the  name  of  sevei:al  places  in  Palestine, 
probably  signifies  a  meadow.  L  A'bel-bbth- 
ma'achah,  a  town  of  some  importance  (*<  a  city 
and  a  mother  in  Israel,"  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  P^estine ;  named  with  Dan,  Cinneroth, 
Kedesh ;  and  as  such  fidling  an  early  prey  to  the 
invading  kings  of  Syria  (1  K.  xv.  20)  and  Assyria 
(2  K.  XV.  29).  In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chr.  xvi. 
4,  the  name  is  changed  to  Abel  Maim,  *<  Abel  on 
the  waters."  Here  Sheba  was  overtaken  and  bc« 
sieged  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14, 15) ;  and  the  city 
was  saved  by  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  one  of  its 
inhabitants,  of  that  sagacity  for  which  it  was  pro- 
verbial (18).  In  verses  14  and  18  it  is  simply  Abel, 
and  in  14  is  appu«ntly  distinguished  from  Beth- 
maachah.— 2.  A'bel-mizra'im,  t.  e,  the  mourn- 
ing of  Egypt,  the  name  given  by  the  Canaanites  to 
the  fioor  of  Atad,  at  which  Joseph,  his  brothers, 
and  the  Eg3rptian8  made  their  mourning  for  Jacob 
(Gen.  1. 1 1 ).  It  was  beyond  (on  the  east  of)  Jordan. 
[Atad.1— 8.  A'bel-bhit'tim,  «*the  meadow  of  the 
acacias,  in  the  "plains"  of  Moab;  on  the  low 
level  of  the  Jordan  valley,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  cultivated  "fields"  on  the  upper  level  of 
the  table-land.  Here — their  last  resting-place  before 
crossing  the  Jordan — Israel  **  pitched  from  Beth- 
jesimoth  unto  A.-Shittim  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  49).  The 
place  is  most  frequently  mentioned  by  its  shorter 
nameofShittim.  [Shittim.]  Inthedaysof  Josephus 
it  was  still  known  as  Abila,  the  town  embosomed  in 
palms,  60  stadia  from  the  city.  The  town  and  the 
palms  have  disappeared ;  but  the  acacia-groves,  de- 
noted by  the  name  Shittim,  still  remain,  **  maiking 
with  a  line  of  verdure  the  upper  terraces  of  the  Jor- 
dan vaUey"  (Stanley,  8,fyP,  298).— 4.  A'bei^ 
me'holah  ("  meadow  of  the  dance  "),  named  with 
Beth-shean  and  Jokneam  (IK.  iv.  12),  and  there- 
fore in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan  valley. 
To  "the  border  (the  «lip'  or  'brink')  of 
Abel-meholah,"  and  to  Beth-shittah  (the  "  house  of 
the  acacia  **),  both  places  being  evidently  down  in 
the  JoitUm  valley,  the  routed  Bedouin  host  fied 
from  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Here  Elisha  was 
found  at  his  plough  by  Elijah  returning  up  the 
valley  from  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16-19).— 5.  A'hel- 
Ce'ramim,  in  the  A.  V.  rendered  "  the  plain  of  the 
vineyards,"  a  place  eastward  of  Jordan,  beyond 
Aroer ;  named  as  the  point  to  which  Jephthah's  pur- 
suit of  the  Bene-Ammon  extended  (Judg.  xi.  33). 
An  Abel  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  6  miles  be- 
yond Philadelphia  (Rabbah) ;  and  another  more  to 
the  N.  12  miles  E.  from  Gadara,  below  the  Hie- 
romax.— 6.  **  The  great  «  Abel,'  in  the  field  of 
Joshua  the  Bethshemite"  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  By 
comparison  with  14  and  15,  it  would  seem  that  for 
Abel  should  be  read  Eben  —  stone.  Our  translators, 
by  the  insertion  of  "stone  of,"  take  a  middle 
course. 


of  Lnachar, 
Bemeth,  in  Josh.  ziz. 


ABEZ 

m  town  in  the 
Buncd  bctwoen 
M,  only. 

Alri,  mother  of  king  Hesdddi  (2  K.  zriii.  2). 
The  name  is  written  AUjah  in  2  Chr.  zxiz.  1.  Her 
fither's  name  was  Zachiuriah.  He  was  perhaps  the 
Zechariah  mentioned  bj  Isaiah  (riii.  2). 

AU'ft,  AhTah,  or  AU'Jah.  L  Son  of  Becher, 
tbe  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  Tii.  8).— 8.  Wife  of 
Hezran  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).— S.  Second  son  of  Samoel, 
viMm  together  with  his  eldest  son  Joel  he  made 
judge  in  Beershefaa  (1  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  1  Chr.  rii.  28). 
The  cormptoeas  of  their  administration  was  the 
wsson  aliped  hj  the  Israelites  for  their  demanding 
a  king.— 4.  Akijah,  or  Abxjam,  the  son  of  Reho- 
boam  (1  Chr.  iii.  10;  Matt  i.  7).— 5.  Mother  of 
king  Hesekiah.  [Abx.]— 6.  Descendant  of  Eleaxar, 
and  chief  of  tht  eighth  of  the  24  ooones  of  priests 
(Luke  i.  5) ;  the  same  as  Abxjah,  4. 

AMn&IImb.    [Abxel.] 

IM'mph  (Ex.  tL  24),  otherwise  written 
Ihia«pli  (1  Chr.  n.  23,  37,  ix.  19),  the  head 
of  one  of  the  &milies  of  the  Korhites  (a  house  of 
die  Kohathites),  bat  his  precise  eenealogy  is  some- 
what nnoertain.  In  Ex.  vi.  24,  he  appears  at  first 
a^  to  be  represented  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Korah, 
and  as  the  brother  of  Assir  and  Elkanah.  But  in 
1  Qnr,  ri.  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son 
of  AsBT,  the  son  of  Korah.  The  natural  inference 
from  this  would  be  that,  in  Ex.  ri.  24,  the  expression 
"the  aooa  of  Korah"  merely  means  the  &miL'e8 
into  irikidi  the  boose  of  the  Korhites  was  subdi- 
rided.  Among  the  remarkable  descendants  of  Abi- 
vajh^  aeconiing  to  the  text  of  1  Chr.  ▼!.  33-37, 
mn  Samael  tbe  prophet  and  Elkanah  his  father 
(1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Heman  the  singer ;  but  Ebiasaph 
seems  to  be  improperij  inserted  in  rer.  37. 

Ahi'tthir,  hi^-priest  and  fourth  in  descent 
from  Eli,  who  was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  the 
jooDger  son  of  Aaron.  Abtathar  was  the  only  one 
of  all  the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the  high-priest  who 
esc^Md  the  slaaghter  inflicted  upon  his  Other's 
hoase  hf  SanU  nt  the  instigation  of  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  liL  and  the  jpsalm  itselO, 
a  rerenge  for  his  having  inquired  of  the  Lord  for 
Eksrid,  imd  grren  him  the  Bhew-bread  to  eat,  and 
die  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  as  is  related  in 
1  Sam.  xdi.  Abiathar  having  become  high-priest 
fled  to  Darid,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord  for  him  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7  ;  2  Sam. 
ii  1,  T.  19,  kc).  The  fiict  of  David  having  been 
the  nnwilling  cause  of  the  death  of  all  Abiathar's 
kindred,  oou^ed  with  his  gratitude  to  his  6ither 
Ahimeledi  for  his  kindness  to  him,  made  him  a  firm 
and  stedfitft  friend  to  Abiathar  all  his  life.  Abiathar 
on  his  part  was  firml  j  attached  to  David.  He  ad 
hered  to  him  in  his  wanderings  while  pursued  by 
Sanl ;  he  was  with  him  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iL  1-3),  the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron 
(Josh.  xxi.  10-13) ;  he  carried  the  ark  before  him 
when  David  brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
XV.  11 ;  1  K.  ii.  26) ;  he  continued  faithfiil  to  him 
in  Absslom's  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  36, 
xvii.  15-17,  xix.  11);  and  "was  afflicted  in  all 
wherein  David  was  afflicted."  He  was  also  one  of 
Dtavid's  chief  ooonaellcn  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  When, 
however,  Adonijsh  set  himself  up  for  David's  suc- 
ce^aor  on  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  Solomon,  Abia- 
thar, perhaps  in  rivalry  to  Zadok,  sided  with  him, 
and  was  one  of  hb  duef  partisans,  while  2^dok  was 
an  Solouoa'a  ade.    For  this  Abiathar  was  hanighedf 


ABIDAN  3 

to  his  native  village,  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  18),  and  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,  which  was  spared  by  Solomon  only  on 
the  strength  of  his  long  and  fiuthful  service  to  David 
his  fiither.  He  was  dq>rived  of  the  high-priesthood, 
and  we  are  told  that  **  Zsdok  the  priest  did  the 
king  put  hi  the  room  of  Abiathar''  (1  K.ii.  27, 
35).  There  are  one  or  two  difficulties  connected 
with  Abiathar,  to  which  a  brief  reference  must  be 
made.  (1.)  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  position 
of  Abiathar  relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to  account  for 
the  double  high-priesthood.  Zadok,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Elesxar,  the  elder  son  of  Aaron,  is 
fini  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  vounff  man  mighty  of  valour,'*  and  is 
said  to  have  joined  David  while  he  reigned  in  He- 
bron. From  this  time  we  read,  both  in  the  boda 
of  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  of  **  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
the  priests,"  Zadok  being  always  named  first.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  Solomon  on  his  accession  put 
Zadok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Perhaps  the  true 
state  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar  was  the  first, 
and  Zadok  the  second  priest;  but  that  finom  the 
superior  strength  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  which 
enabled  it  to  furnish  16  out  of  the  24  courses  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired  considerable  influence  with 
David ;  and  that  this,  added  to  his  being  the  heir  of 
the  elder  line,  and  perhaps  also  to  some  of  the  pas- 
sages being  written  after  the  line  of  Zadok  were 
established  in  the  high-priesthood,  led  to  the  pre- 
cedence given  him  over  Abiathar.  We  have  alroidy 
suggested  the  possibility  of  jealousy  of  Zadok  being 
one  of  the  motives  whidb  inclined  Abiathar  to  join 
Adon^jah's  faction.  It  is  most  remarkable  how, 
first,  Saul's  cruel  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob, 
and  then  the  political  error  of  the  wise  Abiathar,  led 
to  the  fulfilment  of  God's  denunciation  against  the 
house  of  Eli,  as  the  writer  of  1  K.  ii.  27  leads  us  to 
observe  when  he  says  that  **  Solomon  thrust  out  Abia- 
thar from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
fulfil  the  word  of^the  Lord  which  He  spake  concerning 
the  house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh."  (2.)  In  2  Sam.  viU. 
17,  and  in  the  duplicate  passage  1  Chr.  xviii.  16,  and 
in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  we  have  Ahimelech  substi- 
tuted for  Abiathar,  and  Ahimelech  the  km  of  Abia- 
thar, instead  of  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech. 
Whereas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every  other 
passage  in  the  0.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told  that  it 
was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok  in  David's 
reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahimelech,  and 
that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahitub.  The  diffi- 
culty is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar  spok«D  of  as  the 
high  priest  in  whose  time  David  ate  the  shew-bread, 
in  Mark  ii.  26.  However,  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  David's  friend  being  Abiathar  the  aon  of  Ahi' 
melech  preponderates  so  strongly,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  rational  reconciliation  is  so  dear,  that 
one  can  only  suppose  that  the  error  was  a  clerical 
one  originally,  and  was  propagated  from  one  passage 
to  another.  The  mention  of  Abiathar  by  our  Lord, 
in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  if 
Abiathar  was  the  person  who  persuaded  his  fiithcr 
to  allow  David  to  have  the  bread,  and  if,  as  is  pro- 
bable, the  loaves  were  Abiathar^s  (Lev.  xxiv.  9), 
and  given  by  him  with  his  own  hand  to  David. 

Aliib.    [Months.] 

ATiidah  or  AM'da,  a  son  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv. 
4;  1  Chr.  i.  33). 

Alddan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  11,  ii.  22,  vii.  00, 05, 
X.24). 


AlxieL  1.  The  fiither  of  ^h,  and  conse- 
quently grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  as  well 
as  of  Abner,  Saul's  commander-in-chief  (1  Sam. 
ziy.  51).  In  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  vlii.  33,  ix. 
39,  Ner  is  made  tiie  father  of  Kish,  and  the  name 
of  Abiel  is  omitted,  but  the  correct  genealogy  ac- 
cording to  Samuel  is : — 

Abxzl 


I 


Klah 
Saul 


Ner 
Abner. 


—2.  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  zi.  32). 
In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31  he  is  called  Abialbon,  which 
Kennicott  decides  is  the  true  reading,  though  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  copyist  carried  his 
eye  forwai*d  to  the  next  verse,  and  that  *'the 
Shaalbonite  "  there  was  the  cause  of  his  error.  The 
Syr.  of  2  Sam.  has  **  Abi,  the  son  of  Abialmon  of 
Gilead."  Abiel  was  a  native  of  the  Arabah,  or 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  as  his  name  **Arbathite" 
indicates. 

AUe'nr.  1.  Eldest  son  of  Gilead,  and  descend- 
ant of  Manasseh,  and  apparently  at  one  time  the 
leadmg  family  of  the  tribe  (Josh.  zvii.  2 ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  18 ;  Num.  xxvi.  30,  where  the  name  is  given 
in  the  contracted  form  of  Jeezer),  In  Chronicles, 
Abieier  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  text,  said 
to  have  sprung  from  the  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
vii.  18).  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  great  Judge 
Gideon.  [Gideon.]  The  name  also  occurs  in  Judg. 
vi.  34,  viii.  2 ;  and  in  an  adjectival  form  (**  the 
AUezrite")  in  Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  vui.  32.-8.  One 
of  David's  "mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  zxiil.  27; 
I  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12). 

AUga'iL  L  The  beautiful  wife  of  Nabal,  a 
wealthy  owner  of  goats  and  sheep  in  Carmel.  When 
David's  messengers  were  slighted  by  Nabal,  Abi- 
gul  took  the  blame  upon  herself,  supplied  David 
and  his  followers  with  provisions,  and  succeeded  in 
appeasing  his  anger.  Ten  da3rs  after  this  Nabal 
died,  and  David  sent  for  Abigail  and  made  her  his 
wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  8k,).  By  her  he  had  a  son, 
called  Chileab  in  2  Sam.  iii.  3 ;  but  Daniel,  in 
1  Chr.  iii.  1.— 2.  A  sister  of  David,  married  to 
Jether  the  Ishmaelite,  and  mother,  by  him,  of 
Amasa  (1  Chr.  ii.  17).— The  statement  in  2  Sam. 
zvii.  25  that  the  mother  of  Amasa  was  an  Itraelite 
ia  doubtless  a  transcriber's  error.  There  could  be 
no  reason  for  recoi-ding  this  fact ;  but  the  drcum- 
stance  of  David's  sister  marrying  a  heathen  Ish- 
maelite deserved  mention. 

AMbaU  L  Father  of  Zurid,  chief  of  the  Le- 
vitical  fiunily  of  Merari,  a  contemporary  of  Moses 
(Num.  iii.  35).— 2.  Wife  of  Abi^ur  (1  Chr.  U. 
29).— >8.  SonofHuri,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr. 
T.  14).^>4.  Wife  of  Rehoboam.  She  is  called  the 
daughter,  t.  e,  descendant  of  Eliab,  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  David  (2  Chr.  xi.  18).— 5.  Father  of  Esther 
and  unde  of  Moi4ecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 

AUlm,  the  second  son  (Num.  iii.  2)  of  Aaron 
by  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23),  who  with  his  father  and 
his  dder  brother,  Nadab  and  seventy  ddem  of  Israd 
accompanied  Moses  to  the  summit  of  Sinai  (Ex. 
xxiv.  1).  Bdng  together  with  Nadab  guilty  of  offers 
ing  sti-ange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to  the  Lord,  t.  e,  not  the 
hdy  fire  which  burnt  continually  upon  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  (Lev.  vi.  9,  12),  they  were  both 
consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  iaii  Aaron  and  his 
urrfriog^  aon»  wen  ^bidden  to  mourn  &r  them. 


ABILENZS 

AMlmd,  son  of  Bela  and  grandson  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

AM'jah  or  AU'janL  1.  The  son  and  successor 
of  liehoboam  on  the  throne  of  Judah  (IK.  xiv. 
31 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  16).  He  is  called  Abijah  in 
Chronides,  Abijam  in  Kings ;  the  latter  name  bdng 
probably  an  error  in  the  MSS.  He  began  to  rdgn 
B.O.  959,  and  reigned  three  years. — From  the  first 
book  of  Kings  we  leain  that  Abijah  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  made 
war  on  Jeroboimi.  No  details  are  given,  but  we 
are  also  informed  that  he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of 
Rehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  attendant  immoralities, 

1  K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that  his  heart  **  was  not 
perfect  before  God,  as  the  heaii  of  David  his  fiUher." 
In  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  his  war  against 
Jeroboam  is  more  minutdy  described ;  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  battle,  and  took  the  dties  of  Bethd,  Jesh- 
anah,  and  Ephrain,  with  their  dependent  Tillages. 
It  is  also  said  that  his  aimy  consisted  of  400,000 
men,  and  Jeroboam's  of  800,000,  of  whom  500,000 
fell  in  the  action ;  but  our  MSS.  aro  frequently  in- 
correct as  to  numbers,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
redudng  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and  50,000. 
Nothing  is  said  by  the  writer  in  Chronides  of  the 
sins  of  Abijah,  but  we  are  told  that  after  his  vic- 
toiy  he  *<  waxed  mighty,  and  married  fourteen 
wives,"  whence  we  may  well  infer  that  he  was 
ebted  with  prosperity,  and  like  his  grandfather  So- 
lomon fdl,  during  the  last  two  yeai-s  of  his  life,  into 
wickedness,  as  described  in  Kings.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Asa.— 2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel, 
called  Abiah  in  our  version.  [Abia,  Abiah, 
No.  3.]— 8.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  1.  king  of  Israel, 
in  whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  was 
found  **  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lovd  God  of 
Israel,"  and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  the  grave  in 
peace.  He  died  in  his  childhood,  just  after  Jero- 
boam's wife  had  been  seat  in  disguise  to  seek  hdp 
for  him,  in  his  sickness,  from  the  prophet  Abijah, 
who  gave  her  the  above  answer.  (1  K,  xiv.)— 4.  A 
descendant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the 
priests  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10; 

2  Chr.  viii.  14 ;  Neh.  xii.  4, 17).  To  the  com-se  of 
Abijah  or  Abia  belonged  Zacharias  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  5^«-5.  One  of  the  piiests 
who  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Nehemiah  to  walk 
in  God's  Uw  (Neh.  x.  7) ;  unless  the  name  is 
rather  that  of  a  family,  and  the  same  with  the  pre- 
cedins:. 

AMJam.    [Abijah,  No.  1.] 

Alma.    [Abilene.] 

Abil«'ne  (Luke  iii.  1),  a  tetrarchy  of  which 
the  capital  was  AbiU,  a  city  situated  on  the  eastern 
dope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  district  fertilised  by  the 
river  Barada.  Its  name  probably  arose  from  the 
green  luxuriance  of  its  situation,  "  Abel "  perhaps 
denoting  **  a  grassy  meadow."  [See  p.  2  b. J  The 
name,  thus  derived,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  traditions  of  the  death  of  Abel,  which  are 
associated  with  the  spot,  and  which  aro  localised  by 
the  tomb  called  Nebi  HabU^  on  a  height  al)OTe  the 
ruins  of  the  dty.  The  position  of  the  city  is  very 
dearly  designated  by  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles 
fipom  Damascus,  and  38  (or  32)  miles  from  Hdio- 
polis  or  Baalbec. — It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits 
of  the  Abilene  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  an 
the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.  [Lysanias].  Like  other 
diftricts  of  th«  East  it  doubtless  undei-went  many 


cinges,  botli  of  masters  said  of  extent,  befinre  H  was 
fisailf  absorbed  in  the  prorinoe  of  Sjria.  Josephos 
sasodatcs  this  neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Ly- 
nnias  both  before  and  after  the  time  referred  to  by 
the  evangelist. — ^Tbe  site  of  the  chief  dty  of  Abilene 
hss  beoi  midoabtedly  identified  where  the  Itine- 
nries  place  it;  and  its  remains  hare  been  described 
of  late  yean  by  many  traTeUers.  It  stood  in  a 
Rmarkable  gorge  odled  the  Sitk  Wady  Barada, 
what  the  xirer  breaks  down  throng  the  mountain 
towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

AMb'mI,  a  descendant  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28 ; 
1  Qir.  L  22),  and  probably  the  progenitor  of  an 
Jkiab  tribe. 

AUm'elMll  (Jaiker  of  the  king),  the  name  of 
aereral  Philistine  kings,  was  probably  a  common 
title  of  these  kings,  like  that  of  Pharaoh  among  the 
^yptians,  and  that  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  among 
Ihe  Romans.  An  argument  to  the  same  eflect  is 
drawn  from  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.,  in  which  the 
same  c^  Abimelech  is  given  to  the  king,  who  is 
called  Acfaiah  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  11.— L  A  Philistine, 
kk^  of  Gem  (Gen.  xx.,  xxi),  who,  exercising  the 
light  daimed  by  Eastern  princes,  of  collecting  all 
^  beantifol  wcMnen  of  their  dominions  into  their 
harem  (Gen.  xii.  15 ;  Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took 
Sarah.  A  similar  account  is  given  of  Abraham's 
ooodiict  oa  this  occasion,  to  that  of  his  behaviour 
towards  Pharaoh  [Abraham].— 2  Another  king 
of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac,  of  whom  a  similar 
urratiTe  is  recorded  in  relation  to  Hebekah  (Gen. 
xiri.  1,  &C.).— S.  Son  of  the  judge  Gideon  by  his 
Shechemite  ooocubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  After  his 
Other's  death  he  murdered  all  his  brethren,  seventy  in 
amnber,  with  the  exception  of  Jotham  the  youngest, 
who  cnncfaied  himself;  and  he  then  persuaded  the 
Shechonites,  through  the  influence  of  his  mother's 
brethrea,  to  elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from  this 
jarratire  that  Sbechem  now  became  an  independent 
state,  and  tiirew  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquering 
Israelites.  When  Jotham  heard  that  Abimelech 
was  mode  king,  he  addressed  to  the  Shechemites  his 
£ibile  of  the  trees  dux)sing  a  king  (Judg.  ix.  1). 
After  Alnnielech  had  reignai  three  years,  the  citizens 
of  Siechem  r^telled.  He  was  absent  at  the  time,  but 
he  retamed  and  quelled  the  insurrection.  Shortly 
aftc  be  stormed  and  Uxk.  Thebez,  but  was  stinick 
en  the  head  by  a  woman  with  the  fragment  of  a 
naill-stoae  (cmnp.  2  Sam.  xi.  21);  and  lest  he 
should  be  asjd  to  have  died  by  a  woman,  he  bode  his 
anxwur-beorer  slay  him.  Thus  God  avenged  the 
mnrder  of  his  brethren,  and  fulfilled  the  curse  of 
Jotham.— 4.  Son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xviu.  16),  called  Abi- 
melech in  2  Sam.  viii.  16.    [Abimelech.] 

Abiii'sdab.  1.  A  Levite,  a  native  of  Kirjath- 
jearim,  in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20  yeai-s 
(1  Sam.  rii.  1,  2;  1  Chr.  xiu.  7).— 8.  Second 
ocm  of  Jesse,  who  followed  Saul  to  his  war  against 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  13).— 3.  A  son 
of  Saol,  who  was  slain  with  his  brothers  at  the 
&tal  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).— 
4.  Father  of  one  of  the  twelve  diief  officers  of  Solo- 
mem  (1  K.  iv.  11). 

Ahhi'OMn,  the  father  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6, 12 ; 
T.  1,  12). 

AM'zim.  1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab,  who 
with  Dathan  and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
Korah  a  Levite,  otpmised  a  conspiracy  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.).  [For  details,  see 
KOBAH.]— 2.  Eldest  son  of  Hid,  the  Ikthelite, 
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who  died  when  his  &ther  laid  the  foundations  of 
Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and  thus  accomplished  the 
tir^t  part  of  the  curse  of  Joehua  (Josh.  vi.  26). 

Ahi'roii=Ahixui  (Ecdus.  xlv.  18). 

AhiaeisAUihiift,  son  of  Phinehas  (2   Esdr. 
i.  2) ;  called  also  Abisum  (1  Esdr.  vui.  2). 

Ab'ilhag,  a  beautiful  Shunammite,  taken  into 
David's  harem  to  comfort  him  in  his  extreme  old 
age  (1  K.  i.  1-4).  After  David's  death  Adonijah 
induced  Bathshebo,  the  queen-mother,  to  ask  Solo- 
mon to  give  him  Abishag  in  marriage  ;  but  this  im- 
prudent petition  cost  ^onijah  his  life  (1  K.  ii 
1 3,  &c  V   [Adokuah.] 

AMUA'C  the  eldest  of  the  three   sons  of   Ze- 
ruiah,  David's  sister,  and   brother  to   Joab  and 
Asahel  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).     It  may  be  owing  to  his 
seniority  of  birth  that  Abishai,  first  of  the  three 
brothers,  appears  as  the  devoted  follower  of  David. 
Long  before  Joab  appears  on  the  stage  Abishai  had 
attadied  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  David.     He  was 
his  companion  in  the  desperate  night  expedition  tc 
the  camp  of  Saul,  and  would  at  once  have  avenged 
and  terminated  his  uncle's  quarrel  by  stabbing  the 
sleeping  king  with  his  own  spear.     But  David  in- 
dignantlv  restrained  him,  and  the  adventurous  war- 
riors left  the  camp  as  stealthily  as  they  had  come, 
carrying  with  them  Saul's  spear  and  the  cruse  of 
water  which  stood  at  his  head  (1  Sam.  xzvi.  6-9). 
During  David's  outlaw  life  among  the  Philistines, 
Abishai  was  probably  by  his  side,  though  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  him  till  he  ajqpears  with  Joab  and 
Asahel  in  hot  pursuit  of  Abner,  who  was  beaten  in 
the  bloody  fight  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon.     Asahel 
fell  by  Abner  s  hand :  at  sun-set  the  survivors  re- 
turned, buried  their  brother  by  night  in  the  sepulchre 
of  their  &ther  at  Bethlehem,  and  with  revenge  in 
their  hearts  mardied  on  to  Hebron  by  break  of  day 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18,  24,  32).    In  the  prosecution  of 
tiieir  vengeance,   though  Joab's  liaud  struck  the 
deadly  blow,  Abishai  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  treachery,  and  "  Joab  and  Abishai  kiilerl  Abner  " 
(2  Sam.  iii.  30).     [Abmek.]     In  the  war  against 
Hanun,  undertidcen  by  David  as  a  punishment  for 
the  insult  to  his  messengers,  Abishai,  ns  second  in 
command,  was  opposed  to  the  army  of  the  Am- 
monites before  the  gates  of  Kabbah,  and  drove 
them  headlong  before  him  into  the  city,  while  Joab 
defeated  the  Syrians  who  attempted  to   i«ise  the 
siege  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14;   1  Chr.  xix.  11,  15). 
The  defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  tlie  valley  of  salt 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  which  brought  thena  to  a  state 
of  vassalage,  was    due  to  Abishai,  acting  perhaps 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king  (see  2  Sam. 
vui.  13),   or   of    Joab  (Ps.  Ix.    Utle).     On  the 
outbreak   of  Absalom's  rebellion  and   the  conse- 
quent flight  of  David,  Abishai  remained  true  to  the 
king ;  and  the  old  warrior  showed  a  gleam  of  his 
ancient  spirit,  as  fierce  and  relentless  as  in  the  camp 
of  Saul,  when  he  offered  to  avenge  the  taunts  of 
Shimei,and  urged  his  subsequent  execution  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  9;  xix.  21).     In  the  battle  in  the  wood  of 
Ephraim  Abishai  commanded  a  third  part  of  the 
army  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5, 12),  and  in  the  absence 
of  Amasa  was  summoned  to  assemble  the  troops  in 
Jeiiisalem  and  pursue  after  the  rebel  Sheba,  Joab 
being  apparently  in  disgrace  for  the  slaughter  of 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xx.  6,  10).— The  last  act  of  ser- 
vice which  is  recorded  of  Abishai  is  his  timely 
rescue  of  David  from  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  Phi- 
listine, Ishbi-benob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17).    His  personal 
prowess  on  this,  as  on  another  oocnsion,  viliexi  \i« 
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fought  single-handed  agamst  tiiree  hundred,  won 
for  him  a  pla(»  as  captain  of  the  second  three  of 
David's  mighty  men  Q2  Sam.  xxiii.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
20).  But  in  all  prolxetbility  this  act  of  daring  was 
achiered  while  he  was  the  companion  of  David's 
wanderings  as  an  outlaw  among  the  Philistines.  Of 
the  end  of  his  chequered  life  we  have  no  record. 

AhiBh'aloxn,  father  or  grand&ther  of  Maachah, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of 
Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2, 10).  He  is  called  Absalom  in 
2  Chr.  zi.  20,  21.  This  person  must  be  David's 
son  (see  LXX.,  2  Sam.  ziv.  27^.  Maachah  was 
doubtless  named  afler  her  grandmother  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3).    [Maachah,  3.] 

Abidui'a.  L  Son  of  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4).— 8.  Son  of  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  father  of  Bukki,  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5,  50, 
51 ;  Ear.  vii.  4,  5).  According  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  1,  §3)  he  executed  the  ofBce  of  high-priest  afler 
his  &ther  Phinehas,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eli ;  his 
descendants,  till  Zadok,  fidling  into  the  rank  of  pri- 
Tftte  persons. 

Ab'ithnr,  son  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  28). 

Ab'ifnm  =  AWth^ft,  son  of  Phinehas  (1  Esd. 
riii.  2),  elsewhere  called  Abisei. 

Ab'ital,  one  of  David's  wives  (2  Sam.  iU.  4 ; 
1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

Ab'itob,  son  of  Shaharaim  by  Hushim  (1  Chr. 
viii.  11). 

AJtA'iif  descendant  of  Zorobeibel  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  13).  Lord  A.  Hei^ 
yey  identifies  him  wiUi  Hodaiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24) 
and  JuDA  (Luke  iii.  26),  and  supposes  him  to  have 
been  the  grandson  of  Zorobabel  through  his  daugh- 
ter Shelomith. 

AUutiOXL     [PCTRIFICATXON.] 

Ab'nsr.  1.  Son  of  Ker,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Kish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36),  the  &ther  of  Saul.  Abner, 
therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin,  and  was  made  by 
him  commander-in-chief  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
51).  He  was  the  person  who  conducted  David  into 
Saul's  presence  after  the  death  of  Goliath  (xvii.  57) ; 
and  anerwai-ds  accompanied  his  master  when  he 
sought  David's  life  at  Hachikh  (xxvi.  3-14).  From 
this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  when  he  rises  into  importance  as  the 
main  stay  of  his  family.  It  would  seem  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mount  Gilboa, 
David  was  proclaimed  king  of  Judah  in  Hebron, 
the  old  capital  of  that  tribe,  but  that  the  rest  of 
the  country  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  and  that  five  years  passed  before  any 
native  prince  ventured  to  oppose  his  claims  to  their 

Sower.  During  that  time  the  Israelites  were  gra- 
nally  recovering  their  territory,  and  at  length 
Abner  proclaimed  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Ish- 
bosheth,  Saul's  son,  as  king  of  Israel,  at  Mahanaim 
beyond  Jordan.  War  soon  broke  out  between  the 
two  rival  kings,  and  a  "  very  sore  battle"  was 
fought  at  Gibeon  between  the  men  of  Israel  tmder 
Abner  and  the  men  of  Judah  under  Joab,  son  of 
Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  When  the 
army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joeb's  youngest 
brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have  been  **  as  light 
of  foot  as  a  wild  roe,"  pursued  Abner,  and  in  spite 
of  warning  refused  to  leave  him,  so  that  Abner  in 
self-defence  was  forced  to  kill  him.  After  this  the 
war  continued,  success  inclining  more  and  more  to 
the  side  of  David,  till  at  last  the  imprudence  of 
Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels  and  general- 
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ship  of  the  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the  only  support 
of  his  tottering  throne.  Abner  had  married  Rbspnh, 
Saul's  concubine,  and  this,  according  to  the  views 
of  Oriental  courts,  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
imply  a  design  upon  the  throne.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  Ishbosheth  so  understood  it,  and  he  even 
ventured  to  reproach  Abner  with  it.  Abner,  in- 
censed at  his  ingratitude,  after  an  indignant  reply, 
opened  n^tiations  with  David,  by  whom  he  was 
most  favourably  received  at  Hebron.  He  then 
undertook  to  procure  his  recognition  throughout 
Israel ;  but  after  leaving  his  court  for  the  purpose 
was  enticed  back  by  Joab,  and  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  him  and  lus  brother  Abishai,  at  the  gate 
of  the  city,  partly  no  doubt,  as  Joab  showed  after- 
wards in  the  case  of  Amasa,  fix)m  fear  lest  so  dis- 
tinguished a  convert  to  their  cause  should  gain  too 
high  a  place  in  David's  favour,  but  ostensibly  in 
retaliation  for  the  death  of  Asahel.  This  murder 
caused  the  greatest  sorrow  and  indignation  to 
David ;  but,  as  the  assassins  were  too  powerful  to 
be  punished,  he  contented  himself  with  showing 
every  public  token  of  respect  to  Abner's  memory^ 
by  following  the  bier  and  pouring  forth  a  simple 
dirge  over  the  slain  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).— 2.  The 
fa^er  of  Jaasiel,  chief  of  the  Benjamites  in  David's 
reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21) :  probably  the  same  as  the 
preceding. 

Abflinfaatiftn  of  Defolation,  mentioned  by  our 
Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  approaching  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  with  reference  to  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi. 
31,  xii.  11.  The  Jews  considered  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel  as  fulfilled  in  the  profanation  of  the 
Temple  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  the 
Israelites  themselves  ei-ected  an  idolatrous  altar 
upon  the  sacred  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice  thereon : 
this  altar  is  described  as  **  an  abomination  of  deso- 
lation" (1  Mace.  i.  54,  vi.  7).  The  prophecy, 
however,  referred  ultimately  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  consequently  the 
*'  abomination  "  must  describe  some  occurrence  con- 
nected with  that  event.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
one  which  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  case : 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  standards  into  the 
Temple  would  not  be  an  "  abomination,"  properly 
speaking,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Jews 
themselves  pu-tidpated  in  the  worship  of  them ; 
moreover,  this  event,  as  well  as  several  others 
which  have  been  proposed,  such  as  the  erection  of 
the  statue  of  Hadrian,  fail  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
their  occurrence,  being  subsequent  to  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  It  appears  most  probable  that  the  pro- 
unities  of  the  Z«ilots  constituted  the  abomination,- 
which  was  the  sign  of  impending  ruin. 

Alnraham,  or  Alnram,  as  his  name  appears  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  history,  was  the  son  of 
Terah,  and  founder  of  the  great  Hebrew  nation. 
His  family,  a  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Shem, 
were  settled  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  The  three  sons  of  Terah,  Nahor,  Abram, 
and  Haran,  appear  in  the  book  of  Genesis  as  the 
ancestors  of  those  Shemitic  tribes  which,  migrating 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  their  originu 
settlements,  spread  through  the  region  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  their  ulti- 
mate development  occupied  the  countries  from 
Damascus  to  the  extremity  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
The  details  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
immigrations  are  traced  out  in  the  history  of  Abram. 
The  mmily  of  Nahor  wandered  less  than  the  others, 
and  remained  principally  in  their  ancestral  pastures^ 


tlie  fertile  plains  of  Sjrria,  as  the  aristocnu^  of  their  j 
rxt,  from  anwHig  whom,  for  two  genermtions  at 
kast,  the  descendants  of  the  migratory  hntnches 
nogfat  their  wives,  to  presenre  the  purity  of  their 
desMQt.     Terah  was  an  idolater.     He  and  his  sons 
*'8erred  other  gods'*  (Josh.  zxiy.  2),  though  there 
is  some  reaaon   for  supposing  that  the  worship 
vhich  they  practised  was  less  groes  in  its  nature 
don  tiot  of  ihe  surrounding  tribes,  and  that  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God  had  not  been  bo  completely 
(^jscured   ■"M<ng  them.      Aliram  appears  as  the 
dampton  of  monotheism,  and  to  him  are  referred 
the  beginnings  of  the  Mosaic  polity. — On  the  death 
of  his  £Kther,  who  accompanied  the  emigrants  as  far 
IS  Hsran  in  Ifeeopotamia,  Abram,  then  in  the  75th 
jear  q(  his  age,  with  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his 
Bephew,  son  of  his  deceased  brother  Haran,  pursued 
bis  course  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  he  was 
directed  by  dirine  command  (Gen.  zii.  5),  when 
be  reccsred   the   general  promise  that  he  should 
Moooe  the  fenndCT  of  a  great  nation,  and  that  all 
&e  fionilies  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  in  him. 
Be  passed  throagh  the  heart  of  the  conntry  by  the 
ptat  highway  to  Shechem,  and  pitched  his  tent 
beneath  the  terdanth  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  6).  Here 
be  recerred   in  rision  from  Jchorah  the  further 
rerdatioa  that  tlus  was  the  land  which  his  de- 
ioen&uxts   should   inherit  (xii.  7).      An  altar  to 
JdioTah  perpetuated  the  memory  of  this  dirine 
appearance.    The  next  halting-place  of  the  wanderer 
was  in  a  strong  position  on  a  mountain  east  of 
Betbd,  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  where  another  altar 
was  reared  (Gen.  xii.  8).     But  the  country  was 
severing   fircon    fiunine,  and  Abram,  like  Us  de- 
iomdants  two  centuries  later,  finding  neither  pas- 
tore  for  his   cattle  nor  food  for  Us  household, 
jpmue\ed  still  southwards  to  the  rich  com^lands 
of  Egypt.    As  the  cararan  approached  the  entrance 
to  Hbt  conntry,  Abram,  fearing  that  the  great  beauty 
€ff  Sarai  iB^jbt  tempt  the  powerful   monarch  of 
Egjft  and  expose  his  own  lue  to  peril,  adopted  a 
policy  which,  as  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  produced 
the  very  consequences  it  was  intended  to  avert. 
Sarai  was  to  represent  herself  as  his  sister,  which 
her  actual   relationdup  to  him,  as  probably  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Haran,  allowed  her  to  do 
with   some*  semblance   of  tmtii.      But  her  fresh 
northern   beauty    excited   the   admiration    of  the 
svarth-skinned  ^yptians:  the  princes  of  Pharaoh 
saw  her  and  praised  her  to  the  king,  and  she  was 
tal^n  into  the  royal  harem.     Abram  was  loaded 
with  munificent  presents,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  prosperity  was  apparently  laid  in  Egypt. 
Bat  the  deception   was  discovered,  and  Pharaoh 
with   some    indignation  dismissed   him   from   the 
country  (xii.  10-20).     How  long  was  the  period  of 
Al^am's  stay  in  ^ypt  is  uncertain.     It  is  supposed 
that  be  wie  there  during  the  sway  of  the  Shepherd 
kings  in  Memphis,  and  that  from  participating  in 
their  war  of  conquest  he  acquired  the  favour  of  the 
reigning  prince.     But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  would  seem  to  imply  that 
his  resdence  in  Egypt  was  not  protracted. — Abram 
left  lE^ypt  with  great  possessions,  and,  accompanied 
by  Lot,  returned  by  the  south  of  Pidestine  to  his 
former  encampment  between  Bethel  and  Ai.     The 
increased  wealth  of  the  two  kinsmen  was  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  ihtar  separation.    The  soil  was  not 
fertile  enough  to  sunport  them  both ;  their  herds- 
men qnarrelied ;  and,  to  avoid  dissensions  in  a  coun 
try  where  they  were  suirounded  by  enemiee^  for 
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"the  Canaanite  and   Perizzite  were  then  in  the 
land,"  Abram  proposed  that  each  should  follow  his 
own  fortune.     Lot,  eager  to  quit  the  nomadic  life, 
chose  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Jordan,  rich  and  well- 
watered  as  the  garden  of  Jehovah ;  while  Abram 
dwelt  in  tents,  a  pilgrim  in  the  land  of  promise. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  two  promises  he 
had  already  recdved  were  reiterated  in  one.     From 
the  hill-top  where  he  stood  he  looked  northwards 
and  southwards  and  eastwards  and  westwards  upon 
the  country  hereafler  to  be  peopled  by  his  numerous 
descendants.   Afler  parting  from  Lot,  Abram,  strong 
in  numbers  and  wealth,  quitted  ^e  hill-&stness 
between  Bethel  and  Ai,  and  pitched  his  tent  among 
the  oak-groves  of  Mamre,  close  to  Hebron,  where  he 
built  a  ^ird  commemorative  altar  to  Jehovah  (Gen. 
xiii.). — ^The  narrative  is  now  interrupted  by  a  re- 
markable episode  in  Abram's  life,  which  vividly  re- 
presents him  in  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  contemporary  chieftains  of  Canaan.     The 
chie&  of  the  tribes  who  peopled  the  oasis  of  the  Jor- 
dan had  been  subdued  in  a  previous  imiption  of 
northern  warriors,  and  for  twelve  years  had  been  the 
tributaries  of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam.     Their 
rebellion  brought  down  upon   Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  a  h-esh  flood  of  invaders 
fi-om  the  north-east,  who  swept  through  the  regions 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and,  returning,  joined  Uittle 
with  the  revolted  chieftains  in  the  vale  of  Siddim. 
The  king  of  Sodom  and  his  confederates  were  de- 
feated, Uieir  cities  plundered,  and  a  host  of  captives 
accompanied  the  victorious  army  of  Chedorlaomer. 
Among  them  wei-e  Lot  and  his  family.     Abram, 
then  confederate  with  Mamre  the  Amorite  and  his 
brethren,  heard  the  tidings  from  a  fugitive,  and, 
hastily  arming  his  trusty  slaves,  started  in  pursuit. 
He  followed  the  track  of  the  conquerors  along  the 
Jordan  valley,  came  up  with  them  by  Dan,  and  in 
a  night-attack  completely  routed  their  host,  and 
checked  for  a  time  the  stream  of  northern  immigra- 
tion.   The  captives  and  plunder  were  all  recovco^d, 
and  Abram  was  greeted  on  his  return  by  the  king 
of  Sodom,  and  by  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem,  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  who  mysteriously  appears 
upon  the  scene  to  bless  the  patriarch,  and  receive 
from  him  a  tenth  of  the  spoil.     In  this  episode, 
Abram  '*  the  Hebrew"  (xiv.  13),  a  foreign  chief, 
appears  as  a  powerful  emir  with  a  numerous  fol- 
lowing of  retainers,  living  on  terms  of  equality  with 
others  like  himself,  who  were  anxious  to  court  the 
friendship  of  so  fonnidable  an  ally,  and  combining 
with  the  peaceful  habits  of  a  pastoral  life  the  same 
capability  for  warfai-e  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Arab  race.     With  great  dignity  he  refuses  to  enridi 
himself  by  the  results  of  his  victory,  and  claims 
only  a  share  of  the  booty  for  his  Amorite  confede- 
rates, to  whom  he  apparently  extends  his  protection 
in  return  for  permission  to  reside  in  their  territory 
(Gen.  xiv.). — During  his  residence  at  Hebron,  and 
wliile  apprehending  the  vengeance  of  the  powerful 
king  of^  Elam,  the  thiice-repeated  promise  that  his 
descendants  should  become  a  mighty  nation  and 
possess  the  land  in  which  he  was  a  stranger,  was 
confirmed  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a   religious 
ceremony   (Gen.  xv.).      A   deep  sleep  fell   upon 
Abram,  and  in  the  horror  of  great  darkness  which 
shrouded  him  as  he  watched  the  sacrifices,  the 
future  destinies  of  his  race  were  symbolized  and 
revealed  with  greater  distinctness  than  heretofore. 
Each  revelation  acquired  gi*eater  definiteness  than 
the  preceding.    He  is  now  assured  that,  t!h,o\i^ 
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childless,  the  heir  of  his  wealth  and  the  inheritor  of 
his  blessing  shall  be  no  adopted  stranger,  but  the 
issue  of  his  own  loins.  Ten  years  liad  passed  since, 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  he  had  left  his 
fiither's  house,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
was  apparently  more  distant  than  at  first.  But 
his  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteoumess,  and 
when  the  lamp  of  fire  had  passed  between  the 
fragments  of  the  sacrifice,  Abram  entered  into  a 
covenant  with  Jehovah  (Gen.  zv.).  At  the  so^es- 
tion  of  Soraj,  who  despaired  of  having  children  of 
her  own,  he  took  as  his  concubine  Hagar,  her 
Egyptian  maid,  who  bare  him  Ishmael  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age  (Gen.  xvi.).  [Hagar  ;  Ishmael.] 
But  this  was  not  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
mise. Thirteen  years  elapsed,  during  which  Abram 
still  dwelt  in  Hebron,  when  the  last  step  in  the 
revelation  was  made,  that  the  son  of  Sarai,  and  not 
Ishmael,  should  inherit  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings.  The  covenant  was  renewed, 
and  the  rite  of  circumcision  established  as  its  sign. 
This  most  important  crisis  in  Abram*s  life  is  marked 
by  the  significant  change  of  his  name  to  Abiaham, 
"father  of  a  multitude;"  while  his  wife's  from 
Sarai  became  Sarah.  In  his  99th  year  Abraham 
was  circumcised,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  com- 
mand, together  with  Ishmael  and  all  the  males  of 
his  household,  as  well  the  slaves  born  in  his  house 
as  those  purdiascd  from  the  foreigner  (Gen.  zvii.). 
The  promise  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son  was 
repeated  in  the  remarkable  scene  desciibed  in  ch. 
zriii.  Three  men  stood  before  Abraham  as  he 
sat  in  his  tentrdoor  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
patriarch,  with  true  Eastern  hospitality,  welcomed 
the  strangers,  and  bade  them  rest  and  refi-esh 
themselves.  The  meal  ended,  they  foretold  the 
birth  of  Isaac  and  went  on  their  way  to  Sodom. 
Abraham  accompanied  them,  and  is  represented  as 
an  interlocutor  in  a  dialogue  with  Jehovah,  in  which 
he  pleaded  in  vain  to  avei-t  the  vengeance  threatened 
to  the  devoted  cities  of  the  plain  (xviii.  17-33). — 
In  remarkable  contrast  with  Abraham's  firm  ^th 
with  r^ard  to  the  magnificent  fortunes  of  his  pos- 
terity stands  the  incident  which  occurred  during  his 
temporary  residence  among  the  Philistines  in  Gerar, 
whither  he  had,  for  some  cause,  removed  after  the 
destruction  of  Sodom.^  Sarah's  beauty  won  the 
admiration  of  Abimelech,  the  king  of  the  country ; 
the  temporizing  policy  of  Abi-aham  produced  the 
same  results  as  before ;  and  the  narrative  of  ch.  xx. 
is  nearly  a  repetition  of  that  in  ch.  zii.  11-20. 
Abimelech's  dignified  rebuke  taught  him  that  he 
was  not  alone  in  i-ecognising  a  God  of  justice.  It 
is  evident  from  Gen.  xxi.  22-34,  that  Abraham's 
prosperity  had  at  this  time  made  him  a  powerful 
auxiliary,  whom  it  was  advisable  for  Abimelech  to 
conciliate  and  court,  and  his  conduct  therefore  evi- 
dences a  singular  weakness  of  character  in  one  who 
was  otherwise  so  noble  and  chivalrous. — At  length 
Isaac,  the  long-looked-for  child,  was  bom.  His  birth 
was  welcomed  by  all  the  rejoicings  which  could 
greet  the  advent  of  one  whose  future  was  of  such 
rich  promise.  Sarah's  jealousy,  aroused  by  the 
mockery  of  Ishmael  at  the  **  great  banquet "  which 
Abraham  made  to  celebrate  the  weaning  of  her  son 

I  Perhaps  the  Hittites  had  driven  out  the  Amorites 
ftrom  Hebron  (cf.  xxiii.). 

>  The  promise,  that  *'  in  his  seed  all  nations  should 
be  blessed,"  would  be  now  understood  very  differently, 
and  felt  to  be  far  above  the  temporal  promise,  in 
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(Gea.  xxi.  9),  demanded  that,  with  his  mothiar 
Hagar,  he  should  be  driven  out  (Gen.  xxi.  10). 
The  patriardi  reluctantly  consented,  consoled  by 
the  fnsb  promise  that  Isimiael  too  should  become 
a  great  nation.  But  the  severest  trial  of  his  faith 
was  yet  to  come.  For  a  long  period  (25  years 
according  to  Josephus)  the  history  is  almost  silent. 
The  position  which  Abraham  held  among  the  Phi- 
listines, during  his  long  residence  among  them,  is 
indicated  in  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxi.  22-34.  At 
length  he  receives  the  strange  command  to  take 
Isaac,  his  only  son,  and  ofier  him  for  a  burnt- 
offering  at  an  appointed  place.  Such  a  bidding,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  promptings  of  nature  and 
the  divine  numdate  against  the  shedding  of  human 
blood,  Abraham  hesitated  not  to  obey.  His  &ith, 
hitherto  wishaken,  supported  him  in  this  final  trial, 
"  accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  up  his  son, 
even  firom  the  dead,  from  whence  also  he  received 
him  in  a  figure  "  (Heb.  xi.  19) — ^probably  the  same 
faith  to  whidi  our  Lord  refers,  that  God  promised 
to  be  the  *<God  of  Isaac"  (Gen.  xvii.  19),  and  that 
he  was  not  a  '*  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living." 
The  sacrifice  was  stayed  by  the  angel  of  JehoTtih, 
the  promise  of  spiritual  blessing  for  the  first  time 
repeated,^  and  Abraham  with  his  s<»i  returned  to 
Beersheba,  and  for  a  time  dwelt  there  (Gen.  xxii.). 
But  we  find  him  after  a  few  years  in  his  original 
residence  at  Hebron,  for  there  Sarah  died  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2),  and  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
whidi  Abraham  purchased  of  Ephron  the  Hittite, 
for  the  exorbitant  price  of  400  shekels  of  silver. 
The  grasping  character  of  Ephron  and  the  generosity 
of  Abraham  are  finely  contrasted  in  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xxiii.  In  the  presence  of  the  elders  of  Heth, 
the  field  of  Machpelah,  with  the  cave  and  trees  that 
were  in  it,  were  made  sure  to  Abraham :  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  a  legal  conveyance  of  pro- 
perty. The  mosque  at  Hebron  is  believed  to  stajid 
upon  the  site  of  the  sepulchral  cave. — ^The  remain- 
ing yean  of  Abraham's  life  are  marked  by  but  few 
incidents.  In  his  advanced  age  he  commissioned 
the  &ithful  steward  of  his  house  to  seek  a  wife  for 
Isaac  from  the  family  of  his  brother  Nahor,  binding 
him  by  the  most  solemn  oath  not  to  contract  an 
alliance  with  the  daughters  of  the  degraded  Ca- 
naanites  among  whom  he  dwelt  (Gen.  xxiv.).  Afler 
Isaac's  marriage  with  Rebecca,  and  his  removal  to 
Lahai-roi,  Abraham  took  to  wife  Keturah,  by  whom 
he  had  six  children,  Zimran,  Jokshan,  Medan, 
Midian,  Ishbok,  and  Shuah,  who  became  the  an- 
oestora  of  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the  countries 
south  and  south-east  of  Palestine.  Keturah  occupied 
a  position  inferior  to  that  of  a  Intimate  wife,  and 
in  1  Chr.  i.  32  is  called  the  concubine  of  Abraham. 
Her  children,  like  Ishmael,  were  dismissed  with 
presents,  and  settled  in  the  East  countiy  during 
Abraham's  lifetime,  and  Isaac  was  left  ^le  heir  ot 
his  father's  wealth.— Abraham  lived  to  see  the 
gradual  accomplishment  of  the  promise  in  the  birth 
of  his  grandchildren  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  witnessed 
their  growth  to  manhood  (Gen.  xxv.  26).  Of  his 
last  years  we  possess  no  reootxi.  They  appear  to 
have  been  passed  in  tranquillity,  and  at  the  goodly 
age  of  175  he  was  **  gatliered  to  his  people,"  and 

which,  perhaps,  at  first  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed. 
It  can  hardly  be  wrong  to  refer  pre>«minently  to  tliis 
epoch  the  declaration,  that  "Abraham  saw  the  day 
of  Christ  and  was  glad  "  (John  viU.  56). 
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o/l  bcskk  Sftrah  in  the  tomb  of  Machpelah  bj  his  | 
k.>  Iiaac  and  Ishmael  (Gen.  xnr.  7-10). — From ' 
Ue  Lnf.mate  oocnmunion  which  Abi-aham  held  with 
u^  .Unu^utr,  he  U  distinguished  by  the  high  title 
<j  ••  the  *  friend  •  of  God"  (2  Chr.  xx.  7  ;  b.  xli.  8  ; 
id.  iL  2J . ;  and  El-Khalil,  «*  the  frieod,"  is  the 
^•ei&tioa  by  which  he  is  faimiliarly  known  in  the 
L-aiitkitt  of  the  Arabs,  who  have  given  the  same 
ux3<  to  Hebron,  the  place  of  his  residence. — ^Thc 
KZr^.ii  which  hare  been  recorded  of  him  axe  nu- 
Qbero'js.  According  to  Josephus  he  taught  the 
wo.-^p  of  one  God  to  the  Chaldaeans,  and  iu- 
firjcted  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  in  astronomy 
mi  philosophy.  The  Grttk  tradition  related  by 
5»:Jka*  aC  Damascus  assigns  to  him  the  conquest 
4^f  UiAt  city,  and  names  him  as  its  fourth  king. 
W  lib  the  help  of  Ishmad  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilti 
iLir  iLe  fourth  time,  the  Kaaba  over  the  saured 
u»  k  suxts  of  ^lecca.  The  Rabbinical  l^ends  tell 
k>3  Abfaham  destroved  the  idoU  which  his  father 
r^\t  and  worvhipped,  and  how  he  was  delivered 
s^ia  the  tiery  furnace  into  which  he  was  cast 
c;  Nimrod  (see  I/Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient. ;  Weil, 
i:»*Kd/  Lc^tmds  ;  Beer,  Leben  Abraham's,  &c). 
[Abraiiam.] 

{Jcdher  of  peace),    1.  Third  son  of 

larjd  by  ^laachah,   daughter  ofTalmai  king  of 

Oe^or,  a  Syrian  district  adjoining  the  N.E.  fron- 

tKT  of  the  Holy  Land.    He  is  scai-cely  mentioned 

Ll  after   Lia^id  had  committed  the  great  crime 

vhkii  by  its  consequences  embittered  his  old  age, 

sad  tbefi  appears  as  the  instrument  by  whom  was 

(diLed  Gtid's  threat  against  the  sinfid  Jong,  that 

"  rm  ihould  be  raised  up  against  him  out  of  his 

cv^  bouse,  and  that  his  neighbour  should  lie  with 

bi  vim  in  the  sight  of  the  sun."     In  the  latter 

to:  cf  David's  reign,  polygamy  bore  its  ordinary 

ir:ti.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba 

tncflL^  to  it,  sixkoe  it  naturally  suggests  the  un- 

Lxitd  iaddgeDoe  of  Che  passions,  but  it  also  brought 

^inst  r^  laniahmeat  of  that  sin,  by  raising  up 

jaL-i-^.Kt  mA.  oooflictiog  claims  between  the  sons  of 

•LCcmt  mothera,  each  apparently  living  with  a 

»jpsxate  hooae  and  establishment  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8 ; 

ST.  24;  cf.  1  K.  Tii.  8,  &c).     Absalom  had  a 

GtfffT.  Tamar,  who  was  violated  by  her  half-brother 

JkasjoLy  lUrid'a  eldest  son  by  Ahinoam  the  Jez- 

ncLtes.     The  natural  avenger  of  such  an  outrage 

Tvai<i  be  Tamar'a  fiill  brother  Absalom.  Hebixxxied 

nrr  the  wrong  fi»-  two  years,  and  then  invited  all 

4e  prinres  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his  estate  in 

l!tti-hazor,  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and  Ben- 

jcua.    Here  he  ordered  his  servants  to  murder 

Anmoo,  aud  then  fled  for  safety  to  his  grandfather's 

cein  at  Geshnr,    where  he  remained  for  three 

van.    David  was  overwhelmed  by  this  aocumula- 

taa  of  family  sorrows,  thos  completed  by  separation 

£««&  hi»  tavonrite  son,  whom  he  thought  it  impos- 

kUe  Xf>  pardon  or  rradl.     But  he  was  brought 

back  Iv  an  artilioe  of  Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of 

Tcknoh  to  entreat  the  king's  interference  in  an 

inti^ntry  case  similar  to  Absalom's.    Having  per- 

K^aded  David  to  prevent  the  avenger  of  blood  fit>m 

ponoiiig  a  yoong  man  who,  she  said,  had  slain  his 

bnjtbrr,  die  adroitly  applied  his  assent  to  the  recall 

cf  Abtalom,  and  m^ped  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded 

the  gGuial  principle,  to  **  fetdi  home  his  banished." 

l^riJ  did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two 

nore  T«sr»,  thoogfa  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jeru- 

^^IflXL    At  last  wearied  with  delay,  and  perceiving 

tiot  his  *H"iH»  £noin  court  interfered  with  the 
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ambitious  schemes  which  he  was  foi-ming,  the  impe- 
tuous young  man  sent  his  ser\'ants  to  bum  a  field 
of  com  near  his  own,  belonging  to  Joab,  thus  doing 
as  Samson  had  done  (Ju(%.  xv.  4).     Theieupon 
Joab,  probably  di-eading  some  further  outrage  from 
his  violence,  brought  him  to  his  father,  from  whom 
he  i*eceived  the  kiss  of  reconciliation.   Absalom  now 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  lebellion,  urged  to  it 
partly  by  his  own  restless  wickedness,  paitly  per- 
haps by  the  fcnr  lest  Bathsheba's  child  should  sup- 
plant him  in  the  succession,  to  which  he  would  feel 
himself  entitled  as  being  now  David's  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  since  we  may  infer  that  the  second  son 
Chileab  was  dead,  from  no  mention  being  made  of 
him  after  2  Sam.  iii.  3.    It  is  harder  to  account  for 
his  temporary  success,  and  the  imminent  danger 
which  befel  so  powerful  a  government  as  hb  fiither  s. 
As  David  gi*ew  older  he  may  have  become  less  at- 
tentive to  individual  complaints,  and  to  that  per- 
sonal administration  of  justice  which  was  one  of  an 
eastern  king's  chief  duties.     For  Absalom  tried  to 
supplant  his  father  by  couiling  popularity,  standing 
in  the  gate,  conversing  with  eveiy  suitor,  lament- 
ing the  difficulty  which  he  would  find  in  getting  a 
hearing,  *'  putting  forth  his  hand  and  kissing  any 
man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  obeisance."    He  also 
maintained  a  splendid  retinue  (xv.  1),  and  was  ad- 
mii^  for  his  personal  beauty  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  his  hair,  on  grounds  similar  to  those 
which  had  made  Saul  acceptable  (1  Sam.  x:  23). 
It  is  probable  too  that  the  great  tribe  of  Judah  had 
taken  some  oflence  at  David's  government,  perhaps 
from  finding  themselves  completely  merged  in  one 
united  Israel ;  and  that  they  hoped  secietly  for  pre- 
eminence under  the  less  wise  and  libeiul  rule  ot  his 
son.    Thus  Absalom  selects  Hebron,  the  old  capital 
of  Judah  (now  supplanted  by  Jerusalem),  as  the 
scene  of  the  outbreak ;  Amasa  his  chief  captain,  and 
Ahithophel  of  Giloh  his  principal  counsellor,  aro  both 
of  Judah,  and  after  the  rebdlion  was  crushed  we 
see  signs  of  ill-feeling  between  Judah  and  the  other 
tribes  (xix.  41).    But,  whatever  the  causes  m«iy 
have  been,  Absalom  I'aised  the  standard  of  revolt  at 
Hebron.    The  revolt  was  at  firitt  completely  suc- 
cessful ;  David  fled  from  his  capital  over  the  Jordan 
to  Mahanaim  in  Gilead.     Ab»lom  occupied  Jem- 
salem,  and  by  the  advice  of  Ahithophel,  who  saw 
that  for  such  an  unnatural  rebellion  war  to  the 
knife  was  the  best  security,   took  possession  of 
David's  hxurem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concubines. 
This  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal  assumption 
of  all  his  father's  royal  rights  (oomp.  the  conduct  of 
Adonijah,  1  K.  ii.  13  ff.),  and  was  also  a  fulfilment 
of  Nathan's  prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11.)   But  David 
had  left  friends  who  watched  over  his  interest>i. 
The  vigorous  counsels  of  Ahithophel  were  aflerwaixis 
rejected  through  the  crafty  advice  of  Hushai,  who 
insinuated  himself  into  Absalom's    confidence   to 
work  his  ruin,  and  Ahithophd  himself,  seeing  his 
ambitious  hopes  frustrated,  went  home  to  Giloh, 
and  committed  suicide.  At  last,  atlcr  being  solemnly 
anointed  king  at  Jerusalem  (xix.  10),  and  lingering 
thero   far  longer  than    was    expedient,    Absalom 
crossed  the  Jordan  to  attack  his  father,  who  by 
this  time  had  rallied  round  him  a  considerable  force, 
whereas,  had  Ahithophel's  advice  been  followed, 
he  would  probably  have  been  crushed  at  once.     A 
decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead,  in  the  wood 
of  Ephraim.     Heie  Absalom's  foi-ces  were  totally 
defeated,  and  as  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  \Wi% 
hair  was  entangled  ia  the  blanches  of  a  teiebmlVw 
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wber«  he  wu  left  buigiaa  vhilc  tbt  mole  on  vluch 
he  wu  riding  tmi  anftf  m>m  under  him.  He  vas 
dopnkhed  by  Joib  io  ipiU  of  the  prohibition  or 
Dsrid,  ir>u),  loring  bim  to  the  liiat,  had  doited  thnt 
bis  life  might  be  spired,  and  when  be  heard  of  hit 
daith  luneoted  over  him  m  the  pathetic  word*, 
0  my  ton  Abaahm  1  would  (?od  /  had  died  for 
Uee  I  0  Abiaiom,  my  ion,  mi/  ton  I  He  wu  boriel 
in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  conqueron 
thren  atonea  orer  his  gniTe.  la  old  piwf  of  bitter 
boeCilit]'  (Jiah.  rii.  26).  The  Mcred  historiim  coii- 
truts  tbii  diihoDOond  bniinl  with  the  tomb  which 
Abialom  hid  niwl  in  the  Kin^s  daU  (comp.  Gen. 
ar.  17)  fbr  the  three  uni  whom  he  had  1«t 
(oomp.  2  Sam.  iriii.  18,  with  liv.  27),  and  where 
be  probablj  bad  intended  that  his  own  remains 
>ho>nia  be  laid.  JoHphus  (.dnf.  tu.  ID,  §3)  men. 
tioni  the  pillar  of  Abeolom  u  lituite  two  itadia 
from  Jenisdem.  An  **'■<■  "g  manumeot  in  (he 
Tslley  of  Jehoiliaphat  joit  outiide  Jenmltm  bean 
tbe  name  of  \he  Tomb  of  AbiBlom  ;  but  the  Ionic 
pillars  which  aurround  iti  boae  ihow  that  it  belong! 
to  a  much  later  period,  eren  if  it  be  a  tomb  at 
im.— S.  The  Other  of  Hatlathiaa  (1  Mace.  li.  TO) 
and  Jonathan  (I  Hacc.  liii.  II). 


ACELDAMA. 

European!,  SaM  Jian  fAcrt,  the  most  important 
■eaport  town  on  the  Syrian  coast,  about  3U  milei 
S.  of  Tyre.  It  was  situated  on  a  slightly  projiwt- 
ing  headland,  at  the  northern  eitremify  of  that 
ay — the  onlj  inlet  of  any  importonoe 
whole  sea-board  of  Palccthie— which  it 
formed  by  the  bold  piomontor]'  of  Carmel  on  the 
oppodto  aide.  Inland  tbe  hiUa,  which  from  Tyre- 
■Duthwards  press  close  upon  the  aea-ahore,  gradually 
recede,  leaving  in  tbe  immediate  neigbbourhood  of 
Acdio  a  plain  of  remarkable  fertility  about  G  milca 
broad,  and  watered  by  the  amnll  river  Belns  (ifcAr 
JVonidn),  which  disdiirges  itself  into  the  xa  cloae 
under  the  walls  of  the  town :  to  the  S.£.  the  itill 
receding  hagbts  afford  access  to  the  interior  in  the 
direction  of  Sepphorii.  Accho,  thus  ftvounibly 
placed  in  command  of  the  approaches  from  the 
noilh,  both  br  eea  and  land,  has  been  justly  teimed 
the  "  key  of  Palestine." — In  the  division  of  Conain 
among  the  tribes,  Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher, 
but  wu  never  wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants 
(Judg.  i.  31)  i  and  hence  it  is  reckoned  by  the 
classical  writen  uaoDg  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.  Ko 
further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  0.  T.  history, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to  much  importanoe 
until  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Uncedoniaa 
empire,  when  its  prorimity  to  the  frontier  of  Syria 
made  it  on  object  of  freqneot  coutentiou.  Along 
with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt, 
and  was  named  Ptolemais,  after  one  of  tbe  Plole- 
mia,  prahably  Soter,  who  could  not  have  &iled  to 
see  its  importance  to  bis  dominions  In  a  military 
point  of  view.  In  the  wars  that  ensued  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was  taken  by  Antiodius  the 
Great,  and  attached  to  hit  kingdom.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  nan  of  tbe  Maccabea  (1  Mace.  t.  !2,  i.  39). 
On  tjie  decay  of  the  Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the 
few  dtiea  of  Jndaea  which  established  its  inde- 
pendence. Ultimately  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  who  constructed  a  military  road  along 
the  coast,  from  Berytua  to  Sepphoris,  passing 
throngh  it,  ind  elevated  it  (o  tbe  tank  of  a  colony. 
The  only  notice  of  It  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  conneiion 
with  St.  Paul's  Ullage  from  Tyre  to  Caearca 
(Aod  ni.  7).  Few  renuina  of  antiquity  ore  lo 
be  fonnd  in  tbe  modern  town:  the  original  nonio 
has  alone  lurvived  all  the  changes  lo  whidi  the 
place  has  been  eiipcaed. 

Ae'MI,  father  of  John  and  grandfather  of  Eupo- 
1 — _  .L.   — I — ,__  gjjjjj  Judaa  UaccabaeuB  to 


n  ambassador  with  John  from  the 
F,  chief  gcvernor  of  Coelo-Syria  and 
Phoenice  (i  Mace.  li.  17). 

Ahnlni,  father  of  Flolemeus,  captsin  of  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  and  son-in-law  to  Sidon  Uacca- 
baens  (1  Mace.  ivl.  U,  15). 

A'aktut^HaUktu  (1  Esdr.  Tiii.  38). 

Afi'oad,  one  of  the  citia  in  the  land  of  Shinnr — 
tbe  others  being  Babel,  Erech,  and  Calneh— wliidi 
were  the  b^iodng  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  (Gen. 
1.10).  Its  position  is  quite  uncertain, — Thetheory 
dednced  by  Rawlinson  from  the  hitest  Assyrlnn 
roearcbes  ia,  that  "  Ahkad"  was  the  name  of  the 
"  great  primilirs  Hamite  race  who  inhabited  Baby- 
lonia from  the  earliest  time."  The  name  of  the 
dly  is  believed  lo  have  been  discovered  in  the  in- 
Icriptions  under  the  form  Sinti  Aiiad, 

Ae'DMOIL     [EKItON.] 

As'aho  (the  ProLEMua  of  the  Miecabees  and 
Ji.  T.),  now  called   Acai,  or    more    usually  by 


le  (1  Mac. 


i.  17). 


:9). 


V.3B).     [Koz.] 
AMl'dmtt,    "the   field  of  blood;"    the  nar 
giren  by  the  Jews  of  Jerosalcm  to  a  "  field  "  ne 
Jerusalem  purchased  by  Judas  vrith   the  mon 
which  he  received  for  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and 
called  from  his  violent  death  therein  (Acts'    " 
This  is  apparently  at  variance  with  the  ocot 
St.  Matthew  (iivii.  8),  according  to  which  Iho 
"field  of  blood"  WHS  purcbsied  by  the  priests  with 
the  30  pieces  of  silver,  alter  th^  bed  been  cast 
down  bj  Judas,  as  a  burial-place  ^r  strangers,  the 
locality  being  well  known  at  the  time  as  "  the  iicid 
of  the  Potter."'     And  accordiagly  eodesinstical  tra- 
dition appears,  from   the   earliest  times,   to    have 
pointed  ont  two  distinel  spots  as  referred  to  in  the 

'  The  ptophccy  referred  to  by  St.  Matlbcw,  Zecba- 

Btate  of  the  Heb,  text  agree  with  the  qootation  of  tho 
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two  aooooBtB.     Arcolfos  law  the  "  large  fi^tnt 
nixn  Jodas  hanged  himself/'  certainly  in  a  dif- 
ferent place  from  that  of  the  **  small  fidd  (Acel- 
dama) where  the  hodies  of  pilgrims  were  buied." 
Sir  John  Maanderille  found  ^e  **  e^dsr-tree "  of 
Jodas  ^&Bt  bj"  the  *<ima^  of  Abealom;"  bat 
the  Acridama  "on  the  other  side  of  Moont  Sion 
towards  the  south/*     Maondrdl's  aocomit  agrees 
with  this,  and  so  does  the  large  map  of  Scholtz,  on 
whidi  both  sites  are  marked.    The  Aceldama  still 
fEtains  its  ancient  position,  bat  the  tree  of  Jadas 
las  been  tnmsfiErred  to  the  *<  Hill  of  Evil  Coonsel " 
(Stanley,  8,  ^  P.  105, 186).— The  •«  field  of  blood  " 
is  now  shown  on  the  steep  soothem  fibce  of  the 
Tsiley  or  rarine  of  flinnom,  near  Its  eastern  end, 
on  a  narrow  plateau,  more  than  half  way  up  the 
hillsKle.     Ita  modem  name  is  Hak  ed-damm.    It 
tf  sppanfted  by  no  a&dosore ;  a  (ew  Tenerable  olire- 
trees  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by  a 
roiDcd  square  edifice — half  boilt,  half  excavated — 
whicb,  perhaps  originally  a  ehordi,  was  in  Maun- 
drdl*s  time  in  nse  as  a  chamel-hoase.    It  was 
Uiered  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  soil  of  this 
pboe  had  the  power  of  very  rapidly  consuming 
bo&s  burled  in  it,  and,  in  consequence  either  of 
tbis  or  of  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  great  quantities 
d  ihe  earth   were   taken  away ;   amongst  others 
\j  the  PSsan  Cmaaders  in  1218  for  their  Campo 
Satto   at    I^aa,    and    by    the    Empress    Helena 
ibr  that  at  Rome.     Besides  the  charnel-house  above 
OKctioned,  there  are  several  large  hollows  in  the 
groond  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  wbidi  may 
love  been  caused  by  such  excavaUoos.    The  forma- 
\iai  of  the  hill  is  cretaceous,  and  it  Ib  well  known 
tial  ehalk  is  always  fiivourable  to  the  rapid  decay 
of  smaoal  matter. 

Ackaia  signifies,  in  the  N.  T.,  a  Roman  pro- 
Tboe,  whkli  included  the  whole  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesQs  mA  &e  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper  with 
tlie  adjaoot  islands.  Tnis  province,  with  that  of 
Maoedonk,  comprdiended  the  whole  of  Greece: 
iMuoe  Achsia  aikd  Macedonia  are  frequently  men- 
tjooed  t<^ether  in  the  N.  T.  to  indicate  all  Greece 
(Acts  xviii.  12,  six.  21;  Rom.  xv.  26,  xvi.  25; 
1  Cw.  xvi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10 ;  1  Thess. 
L  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip  of  country  upon  the 
figrthem  coast  of  Pdoponnesus  was  originally  called 
Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confederate  in  an 
Bcknt  League,  which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280 
&r  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This 
League  subsequently  included  several  of  the  other 
Gredan  states,  and  became  the  most  powerful  poli- 
tieal  body  in  Greece ;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 
the  Roonna  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
Pdoptmnesus  and  tiie  south  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  Corinth  axMl  destroyed  the  League  in  B.O.  146. 
In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Augustus  between 
^  emponor  and  the  senate  in  B.C.  27,  Achaia  was 
one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the  senate,  and  was 
governed  by  a  proconsul.  Tiberius  in  the  second 
year  of  his  rngn  (a.d.  16)  took  it  away  from  the 
scsiate,  and  maM  it  an  imperial  province  governed 
by  a  procurator;  but  Claudios  restored  it  to  the 
senate.  This  was  its  condition  when  Paul  was 
brought  before  Gallio,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii. 
12)  correctly  called  the  ''proconsul"  of  Achaia, 
which  u  tianslated  in  the  A.  V.  <* deputy"  of 
Achaia. 

Aehaleos,  a  name  of  a  Chriithui  (1  Cor.  xvi.  17, 
sabscription  No.  25). 
k'i^aa,  {pvMer),  an  Israeltte  of  the  tribe  of 


Judah,  who,  when  Jericho  and  all  that  it  contained 
were  accursed  and  devoted  to  destruction,  secreted 
a  portion  of  the  spoil  in  his  tent.     For  this  sin 
Jehovah  punished  Israel  by  their  defeat  in  their 
attack  upon  Ai.     When  Achan  confessed  his  giiilt, 
and  ^e  booty  was  discovered,  he  was  stoned  to 
death  with  his  whole  family  by  the  people  in  a 
valley  situated  between  Ai  and  Jericho,  and  their 
remains,  together  with  his  propei-ty,  were  burnt. 
From  this  event  the  valley  receiv^  the  name  of 
Achor  (i.  e.  trouble),     [AcuoR.]     From  the  simi- 
larity of  the  name  Achan  to  Achor,  Joshua  said  to 
Achan,  '*Why  hast  thou  troubled  us?  the  Lord 
shall  trouble  thee  this  day  "  (Josh.  vii.  25). 
A'ehar=AfihA]i  (1  Chr.  ii.  7). 
A'ehaisAhai,  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  9). 
Adl'bor.     L   Father   of   Baal-hanan,  king   of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39 ;  1  Chr.  i.  49).— 2.  Son 
of  Michaiah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii. 
12,  14 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12),  called  Abdon  in 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20. 

Aoihiaoh'aniB,  chief  minister  at  the  court  of 
Sai-chedonus,  or  Elsarhaddon,  king  of  Nineveh,  in. 
the  apocryphal  history  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  21,  22,  ii. 
10,  xiv.  10).  From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Aman  in  the  last  passage,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Achiacharus  is  but  the  Jewish  name  of  Moiv 
decai,  whose  history  suggested  some  points  which 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit  worked  up  into  hia 
narrative;  but  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to 
such  a  supposition,  as  ^e  discrepancies  are  much 
more  strongly  marked  than  the  resemblances. 

Aohi'as,  son  of  Phinees;  high-priest  and  pro- 
genitor of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  but  omitted  both 
in  the  genealogies  of  Ear.  and  1  Esd.  He  is  pro- 
bably confounded  with  Ahijah,  the  son  of  Ahitub- 
and  nandson  of  Eli. 

Adiixn,  son  of  Sadoc,  and  father  of  Eliud,  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy ;  the  fiflh  in  succession  before 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  (Matt.  i.  14).  The 
Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  be  JocAm,  which 
is  a  short  form  of  Jehoiachin,  th«  Lord  will  estU' 
blish, 

A'ohior,  a  general  of  the  Ammcmites  in  the  army 
of  Holofemes,  who  is  afterwards  represented  as  bo- 
ooming  a  prmelyte  to  Jadaism  (Jud.  v.  vii.  xiii. 
xiv.). 

A'ohiih,  a  Philistine  king  of  Gath,  son  of  Maoch, 
who  in  the  title  to  the  34th  Psalm  is  called  Abi- 
melech.  David  twice  found  a  refuge  with  him 
when  he  fled  from  Saul.  On  the  fii-st  occasion, 
being  recognised  by  the  servants  of  Achish  as  one 
celebrated  for  his  victories  over  the  Philistines,  he 
was  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  feigned  madness 
(1  Sam.  vd.  10-13).  [David.]  From  Achish  he 
fled  to  the  cave  of  Adnllam.  CSi  a  second  occasion 
David  fled  to  Achish  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  2), 
and  remained  at  Gath  a  year  and  four  months. 
— Whether  Achish,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  commands  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  40) 
be  the  same  person  is  uncertain. 

Achi'tob=Ahitab,  the  hish-priest  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
2  ;  2  Esdr.  i.  1),  in  the  genedogy  of  Esdras. 
Adh'metlia.    [Ecbatana.] 
Adhor,  Valley  of="  valley  of  trouble,"  accord- 
ing to  the  etymology  of  the   text;   the  spot  at 
which  Achan,  the  "  troubler  of  Israel,"  wns  stoned 
(Josh.  vii.  24,  26).     On  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah 
(xv.  7 ;  also  Is.  Ixv.  10 ;  Hos.  ii.  15). 
Aoh'aa  (1  Chr.  ii.  49).    [Achsah.] 
Aeh'ioh,  daughter  of  Caleb,  the  ton  ol  3«|^\m!- 
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neh  the  Kenezite.  Her  father  promised  her  in 
marriage  to  whoever  should  take  Debir.  Othniel, 
her  Other's  younger  brother,  took  that  city,  and 
accordingly  received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his 
re^^fird.  Caleb,  at  his  daughtei's  request,  added 
to  her  dowry  tiie  upper  and  lower  springs,  which 
she  had  pleaded  for  as  peculiarly  suitable  to  her 
inheritance  in  a  south  country  (Josh.  xv.  15-19; 
Stanley's  8.  ^  P.  p.  161).  The  story  is  repeated 
in  Jud^.  i.  11-15.  Achsah  is  mentioned  again,  as 
being  the  daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  49. 

Aoh'ihAph,  a  city  within  the  territory  of  Asher, 
named  between  Beten  and  Alammelech  (Josh, 
xiz.  25) ;  originally  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king 
(xi.  1,  xii.  20).  It  is  possibly  the  modem  Kesaf, 
ruins  bearing  which  name  were  found  by  Robinson 
(iii.  55)  on  the  N.W.  edge  of  the  Huieh,  But  moi*e 
probably  the  name  has  survived  in  ChaifOf  a  town 
which,  from  its  situation,  must  always  have  been 
too  important  to  have  escaped  mention  in  the  his- 
tory, as  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 

Afih'ifl).  L  A  dty  of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah, 
named  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah  (Josh.  xv.  44 ; 
Mic.  i.  14).  It  is  probably  the  same  with  Ch£- 
ziB  and  Chozeba,  which  see.— 8.  A  town  belong- 
ing to  Asher  (Jo^.  xiz.  29),  fix>m  which  the  Ca- 
naauites  were  not  expelled  (Judg.  i.  31) ;  afterwards 
Ecdippa.  It  is  now  eS'Zib,  on  the  sea-shore  at  the 
moutli  of  the  Nahr  fferdatcil,  2  h.  20  m.  N.  of 
Acre  (Robinson,  iii.  628).  Afier  the  return  from 
Babylon  Achzib  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  the 
northernmost  limit  of  the  Holy  Land. 

A'dpha  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).    [Hakupha.] 

Ae'itho  ( Jud.  viii.  1 ;  oomp.  2  Esdr.  i.  1). 

Aorabftt'tiBe.    [Arabattine.] 

Acta  of  tho  ApoiUetf  a  second  treatise  by 
the  author  of  the  third  Gospel,  traditionally  known 
as  Luke  (which  see).  The  identity  of  the  writer 
of  both  books  is  strongly  shown  by  their  great 
similarity  in  style  and  idiom,  and  the  usage  of  par- 
ticular woiils  and  compound  forms.  It  must  be 
confessed  to  be,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  surprising 
that  notices  of  the  author  are  so  entirely  wanting, 
not  only  in  the  book  itself,  but  also,  generally,  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  must  have 
accompanied  for  some  yean  on  his  travels.  But 
our  surprise  is  removed  when  we  notice  the  habit 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  his  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  various  and  unceitain, 
and  remember  that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  his 
company,  before  his  Roman  imprisonment ;  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.),  where  the  two  Epistles  to  ^e  Thessalonians 
were  written,  nor  to  have  been  with  him  at  Ephesus 
(ch.  xix.),  whence,  perhaps,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians  was  written;  nor  again  to  have  wintered 
with  him  at  Corinth  (ch.  xx.  3)  at  the  time  of  his 
writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and,  perhaps, 
that  to  the  Galatians. — The  book  commences  witli 
an  inscription  to  one  Theophilus,  who  was  probably 
a  man  of  birth  and  station.  But  its  design  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  edification  of 
Theophilus,  whose  name  is  prefixed  only,  as  was 
customary  then  as  now,  by  way  of  dedication.  The 
readers  were  evidently  intended  to  be  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles ; 
for  its  contents  are  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  whole  Church.  They  are  The  fulfil' 
m^nt  of  iheprwnm  of  the  Father  oy  the  deecetU  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  reeuits  of  that  outpouring, 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  Gospel  antong  Jetcs  and 
Gentiles,    Under  these  leading  heads  all  the  per- 
sonal and  subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.     Im- 
mediatelv  after  the  Ascension,  SK  Peter,  the  first  of 
the  Twelve^  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the  Rock  on 
whom  the  Chun^  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor 
under  God  in  the  founding  of  the  Church.    He  is 
the  offltre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and 
doings.    The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.) 
and  Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  is  his  office,  and  by  him,  in 
good  time,  is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  existing 
twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking,  fitted  to 
pi-each  the  Gospel  to  ihe  cultivated  Gentile  world. 
To  be  bv  divine  grace  the  spiritual  conqueror  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  another  instru- 
ment, from  among  the  highly-educated  and  zealous 
Pharisees.    The  preparation  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress,  in  his  hand,  of 
that  work,  his  jonmeyings,  preachings,  and  perils, 
his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testifying  in 
Jerusalem  and  being  brought  to  testify  in  Rome, — 
these  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  half  of  the  book, 
of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the  Apostle 
Paul. — ^As  to  the  time  when,  and  place  at  which 
the  book  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them 
entirely  fit>m  indirect  notices.    It  seems  most  pix>- 
bable  that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  fix>m  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.  30.    Had 
any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle's  circum- 
stances taken  place  before  the  publication,  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  hem  noticed. 
And  on  other  accounts  also  this  time  was  by  far 
the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of  the  book. 
The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important  period  in 
the  Apostle's  life:   the  quiet  which  succeeded  it 
seejned  to  promise  no  immediate  determination  of 
his  cause.    A  large  amount  of  historic  material 
had  been  collected  in  Judaea,  and  during  the  various 
missionary  journeys.    Or,  taking  another  and  not 
less  probiU>le  view,  Nero  was  bc^nning  to  undergo 
that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced  the  latter 
portion  of  his  Ydgn :  none  could  tell  how  soon  the 
whole  outward  repose  of  Roman  society  might  be 
shakoi,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which  the  Chris- 
tians enjoyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter  persecution. 
If  such  ternm  were  imminent,  there  would  surely 
be  in  the  Rtnxian  Church  prophets  and  teacheiv 
who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm  which  was  ga- 
thering, and  warn  them,  that  the  records  lying 
ready  for  publication  must  be  given  to  the  ^tbf cd 
before  its  outbreak  or  event.--Such  a  priori  consi- 
derations would,  it  is  true,  weigh  but  little  agninst 
pi-esumptive  evidence  furnished  by  the  book  itself; 
but  arrayed,  as  they  are,  in  aid  of  such  evidence, 
they  carry  some  weight,  when  we  find  that  the  time 
naturally  and  fidrly  indicated  in  the  book  itself  for 
its  publication  is  that  one  of  all  others  at  which  we 
should  conceive  that  publication  most  likely. — This 
would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year  63  A.D., 
accoi-ding  to  the  most  probable  assignment  of  the  date 
of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. — The  genuine- 
ness of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  evei*  been 
recognised  in  the  Church.    It  is  first  directly  quoted 
in  the  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne 
to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.d.  177)  ;  then  re- 
peatedly and  expressly  by  Ii^nacus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and  so  onwai*ds.     It  was 
rejected  by  the  MardonitQi  (cent,  iii.)  and  Mani- 
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(cent.  IT.)  as  contndictii^  some  of  their 
aeliaes. — ^Tbe  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
very  foil  of  various  readings ;  won  so  than  any 
other  book  of  the  N.  T.  To  this  several  causes 
Bi^  hsTe  cootribated.  In  the  many  backward  re* 
fefmoes  to  Gospd  history,  and  the  many  antictpo- 
tioDS  of  statements  and  expressions  occurring  in  the 
Epistles,  temptations  abounded  for  a  corrector  to 
tiy  his  hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought, 
neondfing,  the  Tarious  accounts.  In  places  where 
flodesiaslical  order  or  usage  was  in  question,  inser- 
tioDS  or  nmissjnna  were  ooade  to  suit  the  habits  and 
Tiews  of  the  Church  in  after  times.  Where  the 
BsnatiTe  simply  related  facts,  any  act  or  word 
apparently  miworthy  of  the  apostolic  ag«it  was 
mtAifimA  £af  the  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St.  Paul 
icpeata  to  different  audiences,  or  the  writer  himself 
Bamtes,  the  details  of  his  miraculous  conversion, 
tlie  one  paaeage  was  pieced  from  the  other,  so  as  to 
pradnoe  rerbid  accordance.  There  are  in  this  book 
sa  vBusual  number  of  those  remarkable  interpola- 
titnt  of  coDoderable  length,  which  are  found  in  the 
Codex  Bezae  (D)  and  its  cognates.  A  critic  of  some 
tminmry,  Bomemann,  believes  that  the  text  of  the 
Ads  origixtally  contained  them  all,  and  has  been 
sbbreriated  by  correctors ;  and  he  has  pubUshod  an 
edjtioo  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  full.  But, 
vhile  some  of  them  bear  an  appearance  of  genuine- 
DBK,  the  greater  port  are  unmeaning  and  absurd. 

AflTm^ AUrab  (1  Esdr.  y.  30 ;  cf.  Ezr.  ii.  45). 

A'c«b=Biklnik  p  Esdr.  t.  31  ;  cf.  Ezr.  ii.  51). 

id'ada]^  one  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme 
south  <^  Jndah  named  with  Dimonah  and  Kede^ 
(J<rfi.  XT.  22). 

k'itik  (pmamtni,  beattty).  1.  The  first  of  the 
tvo  wires  of  Tjimfch,  fifth  in  descent  from  Cain, 
bj  vbflm  were  bora  to  him  Jabal  and  Jubel  (Gen. 
iv.  19).«4i.  A  Hittitess,  dau^ter  of  Elon,  one  of 
the  Ham  vires  of  Esau,  mother  of  his  first-bom 
son  Flfphai,  ssd  so  tiie  ancestress  of  six  (or  seven) 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  10  ff. 
15  ffl).    In  Gen.  xxvi.  34  ^  is  called  Bashe- 

lATH. 

AU'flh.  1.  Maternal  grandfather  of  king  Jo- 
nah, and  udiTe  of  Boscath  in  the  lowlands  of 
Jodah  (2  K.  xxii.  1).— 8.  A  Levite,  of  the  Gersh- 
«Bite  branch,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  41). 
Is  T.  21  he  is  called  Idxx).— 8.  A  Benjamite,  son 
cf  Sldmhi  (1  Chr.  Tiii.  21),  who  is  apparently  the 
■ne  as  Shema  in  t.  13.*--4.  A  priest,  son  of  Je- 
kfsm  (1  Chr.  ix.  12 ;  Neh.  xi.  12).— 5.  Ancestor 
of  Maaifiah,  one  of  the  captains  who  supported 
Mwiada  (2  Chr.  zxiu.  1).-^.  One  of  the  deaoend- 
aots  of  Ban!  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after 
the  Rtum  from  Babjkm  (Ezr.  x.  29).  He  is  called 
Jedztjs  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  30.-7.  The  descendant  of 
aaothcr  Bani,  who  had  also  taken  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  39).— 6.  A  man  of  Judah,  of  the  line  of 
Pham  (Ndi.  xi.  5). 

Adilla,  fifth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

Ad'nii,  the  name  which  is  giTen  in  Scripture 
to  the  firrt  num.  The  term  apparently  has  refer- 
ence to  the  ground  from  which  he  was  formed, 
vhkfa  is  called  m  Hebrew  Adamah,  The  idea  of 
'whwss  ^  eohur  seems  to  be  inherent  in  either 
vord.  The  creatioo  of  man  was  the  work  of  the 
«xth  day.  ffis  formation  was  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  Creator.  It  was  with  reference  to  him  that 
in  things  were  designed.  He  was  to  be  the  '*  roof 
sod  crown"  of  the  whole  &bric  of  the  world.  In 
the  fiat  nine  cbaptw  of  Gcncsb  there  appear  to  hej 
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three  distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  from  Gen.  i.  1  to 
ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4  to  iv.  26,  the  third  from 
T.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  two  latter  narratives,  which  is  rendered 
there  and  elsewhere  general  ions ^  may  also  be  ren- 
dei'ed  history.  The  style  of  the  second  of  these 
records  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
first.  In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated  by  the 
word  Elohim;  in  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah  Elohim.  The  object  of  the  first  of 
these  narratives  is  to  record  the  ci-eation ;  that  of 
the  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  original 
sin  of  man,  and  the  immediate  posterity  of  A(hun ; 
the  third  contains  mainly  the  history  of  Noah,  re>- 
ferring,  it  would  seem,  to  Adam  and  his  descendants 
principally  in  relation  to  that  patriarch. — The 
Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us  with  very  few  materials 
from  which  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
first  man.  He  is  said  to  have  been  created  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  which  probably  pointa 
to  tike  IMvine  pattern  and  archetype  after  which 
man's  intelligent  nature  was  fashioned ;  reason, 
understanding,  imagination,  volition,  &c  being  at- 
tributes of  God ;  and  man  alone  of  the  animals  of 
the  earth  being  possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature  which 
resembles  God's  nature.  The  name  Adam  was  not 
confined  to  the  father  of  the  human  race,  but  like 
homo  was  applicable  to  looman  as  well  as  man^  so 
that  we  find  it  said  in  Gen.  v.  1,  2,  **  This  is  the 
book  of  the  *  history '  of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God 
created  *Adam,'  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He 
him,  male  and  female  ci^eatcd  he  them,  and  called 
their  name  Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were 
created." — The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a  gardoi 
which  the  Lord  God  had  planted  **  eastward  in 
Eden,"  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping 
it.  [Eden.]  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which 
was  called  the  **  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
--^  "    What  this  was,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     Its 
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name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  hod  the  power 
of  bestowing  the  consciousness  of  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil ;  in  the  ignorance  of  whidi 
man's  innocence  and  happiness  consisted.  The  pro- 
hibition to  taste  the  frmt  of  this  tree  was  enforced 
by  the  menace  of  death.  Thei%  was  also  another 
tree  which  was  called  '<the  tree  of  life."  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  medicine,  and 
that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first  parents, 
not  created  immortal,  were  presei^ed  from  death. 
(Abp.  Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowb  of  the  air 
were  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  and  whatsoever 
he  colled  every  living  creature  that  was  the  lume 
thereof.  Thus  the  power  of  fitly  designating  objects 
of  sense  was  possessed  by  the  first  man,  a  fiiculty 
which  b  generally  considered  as  indicating  mature 
and  extensive  intellectual  resources.  Upon  the  failure 
of  a  companion  suitable  for  Adam  among  the  ci-ea- 
turcs  thus  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord 
God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took 
one  of  his  ribs  from  him,  which  He  fashioned  into  a 
woman  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  At  this  time 
they  are  both  described  as  being  naked  without  the 
consciousness  of  shame. — Such  is  the  Scripture 
account  of  Adorn  prior  to  the  Fall.  The  first  man 
is  a  true  man,  with  the  powers  of  a  man  and  the 
innocence  of  a  child.  He  is  moreover  spoken  of  by 
St.  Paul  as  being  **  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to 
come/'  the  second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus  ^\tom.  v. 
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14).    Bj  Uu  (ubtletf  af  Iha  uq 
who  wu  glrtD  to  be  with  Adnn  n 

A  TioUtioD  of  thfl  one  cnnimuid  which  had  Iwep 
ifnpoKd  apm  tfaem.  She  took  of  the  finit  of  th( 
fbrUdilen  tr«e  led  gaTfl  it  to  her  hmbuid.  Tht 
pnpiietj'  of  it(  tuune  wu  immediately  ihown  ii 
Ibe  naulta  which  ibllowed :  lelf-^oiuciotKiien  wu 
the  firrt-trnita  of  >io ;  thdr  eya  wen  opened  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  naked.  Though  ' 
«an«  of  Adim'a  rthellion  of  necenity  fell  u_ 
him,  yet  the  very  prohtbllJoD  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  hia  truugnesioii  was  pnbably 
fotatioD  of  DiTioe  mercy,  beotun  tli*  gnstcat 
malediction  of  all  would  hare  been  to  have  the  gitl 
^  indeabiidible  life  superadded  to  a  state  of  wretch- 
edoeai  and  ib.~Adam  [s  ntated  to  han  lived  9^0 
yean :  ao  It  would  aeem  that  the  death  which 
■olted  from  hit  tiu  wai  the  apritual  deatli  of  ali< 
atioQ  from  God.  "  lu  the  day  that  thou  eat«t 
thereof  tbon jihalt  inrely  die:'  and  accordingly  we 
lind  that  thia  apirittial  death  bf^an  to  work  imme- 
dlatdy.— The  aoiis  of  Adam  mentioiied  in  Scriptnie 
■reCdn,  Abel,  and  Seth:  it  li  implied,  however, 
that  he  had  othen. 

Ai'tm,  a  dty  on  the  Jocdao  "  beaide  Zantan," 
in  the  time  of  Joahoa  (Joeh.  ill.  IS).  It  it  not 
daewhere  menlioneil. 

Ad'uull,  one  of  the  "  fenced  dtiea  "  of  Naph- 
tali,  named  betwew  Chinnereth  and  ha-Ramah 
(Joih.  az.  36).  It  waa  probably  aitualed  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  no  tiace  of  it  hai 
yet  been  ditooTerad. 

AdMunt,  tlie  tranalalioo  of  the  Hebrew  woid 
Shamir  In  Ei.  lii.  9  and  Zeoh.  yii.  12.  In 
Ja.  ivil.  1  it  ia  tranalated  "  diamond."  In  tlie« 
three  paaia^  tbe  word  ia  the  repreaentative  of 
Bome  atone  of  eioeseive  hardnea,  and  ii  uied  metn- 
phoricallT.  Oar  English  Adananl  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  rignitiea  "  the  uacaaqaeinble,"  in 
allusion  perhaps  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  tubstance 
indicated,  became  it  waa  luppoted  to  be  inde- 
atroctible  by  fire.  The  Oreek  writert  generally 
apply  the  word  to  gone  very  hard  metal,  perhapa 
ttttl,  though  they  do  alao  use  it  for  a  minend.  Nor 
doea  the  Engliah  language  attach  any  one  definite 

(land  tAe  diamoHd'  by  it,  but  the  term  ia  often 
naed  vaguely  to  eiprets  any  tubstance  of  im- 
penetiable  hardneaa.  That  tome  hard  cuttmg  stone 
ii  intended  in  the  Bible  ia  evident  from  the  passage 
in  Jeremiah  (ivii.  1):~"  The  ain  of  Judah  ia  writ- 
ten witli  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a 
dinmond."  Since  the  Hebrewi  appear  to  have  been 
unaoinBinted  with  the  true  diamond,  it  is  very 
probable,  from  the  eipresuon  in  Ei.  iil.  9,  of 
"  adamant  harder  than  fiita,"  that  by  S/iiratr  Is 
intended  aome  variety  of  Comndaai,  a  mJDeral 
inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardnsa.  Of  tbia 
mineral  there  are  two  principal  groups— one  ia 
cryttallme,  tbe  other  gnmulnr;  to  the  ayitalline 
varietica  belong  (be  Indigo-blue  aapphire,  the  red 
oriental  ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topai,  the  green 
et  oriental  amethyat,  Uie 


iiti  fS>T  poUibing  and  cutting  genu  and  other  lurd 
iubstaiicet.  The  Greek  name  for  the  emery-ttone 
or  tlie  onery-powder  i*  Bnjrit  or  Bmirii,  and  tlia 
Hdvew  leaioeTapben  derive  tliie  woid  fii>m  tha 
Hebrew  ^ulirJr.  There  teems  to  be  no  doulA 
whatever  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  worda  ara 
identical,  and  that  by  Adamant  we  are  to  nnder- 
ttand  the  emery'itmt,  or  the  un-cryalalline  ivriety 
of  Uia  Conrndan  of  mineralogiala. 

U'Hnl,  a  phioa  on  the  border  of  Naphtali, 
mentioned  after  AUon  Beiaananoim  (Joth.  lii.  33). 
In  the  poat-biblical  timet  Adami  bore  tba  name  of 
Damin. 

Ad'ar,  a  plais  on  the  aontii  boundaij  of 
Palestine  and  of  Judah  (Joeh.  iv.  3),  which  in  tha 
parallel  list  is  called  Ha2jLB-iddi^ 

A'dar.     [MoiiTHi.] 

Ad'UB,  a  plac*  in  Jodoea,  a  da/a  jonmey 
from  Gaieim,  and  30  tladia  from  Bethhonm  (Joa. 
Ata. lii.  10, ib).  HereJudaaMaccabaeuaeiKamped 
befiire  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor  wat  killed, 
Nicanor  having  pitched  at  Betliharon  (1  Maoc  vii. 
40,  45). 

Ad'bMl,  a  aon  of  Ishmael  (Oen.  nv.  13; 
1  Chr.  I.  29),  and  probably  the  progeDitor  of  an 
Arab  tribe. 

Ad'daa,  one  of  tin  places  from  which  aome  of 
the  captivity  returaed  with  Zerubbabel  to  Jadaea 
who  could  not  thow  thdr  pedigree  as  Israditei 
(Ea.  ii.  S9).  Id  ibe  urallel  liita  of  Mehanlah 
(vii.  ei)  onl  Kadiaa  the  came   ia  Addoh  and 

Ad'dw,  lonofBdaO  Chr.  Tiii.3),  <alled  Abd 

in  Num.  uvi.  40. 

Addar.  Thii  word  it  need  fi>r  any  pottooout 
anake.  and  it  applied  in  this  general  tense  by  the 
tianalalonofthe  A.V.  They  use  in  a  aimilar  way 
the  synonymoat  term  asp.  The  word  adder  occura 
fire  limes  in  the  tert  of  the  A.  V.  (tee  below),  and 

cociatrice,  vii.  It.  li,  8,  liv.  89.  lii.  5.  It  repre- 
unti  four  Hebrew  woi^;— L  Aa/iib  it  found  only 
in  Pa.  oil.  3:  "They  have  aharpened  thdr  twigues 
like  n  aerpent,  adder's  poiaon  b  under  thdr  lipa." 


brown  adamantine 
or  masive  variety  that  the  ShAnlr  may  with 
probability  be  auigned.  Thia  ia  known  b 
name  of  Emerj/,  which  ia  eilcntlvely  used  i 


Cf.  tha  Treneh  iSamimt; 


trely  a  tormption  of 


The  latter  half  of  thia  reiM  it  quoted  by  St  Paul 
from  tha  LXX.  in  Rom.  iii.  13.  The  poitou  of 
venomous  aerpenia  ii  ofUn  employed  by  the  lacred 
wiJton,  In  •  figuratlT*  aenie,  to  etpraaa  Uia  evil 


AUDI 

tmjiet  at  nagodlj-  mtn, — The  Dnmber  of  pdunmit 
■rpoits  villi  vhidi  the  Jew*  were  MqiuinM  wu 

k  ill  pcolMlMtitjr  UwmlmA  to  KHBt  (iTt  DT  «ll  ipMM* 

[SeipottJ  ;  and  «■  thov  ire  mnuble  gn/anAM 
k  iJotifriDg  PM^n  and  SiepitpliM  with  two 
■dtbon  qwds.  Til.  tho  Egjptiui  Cobn  uid 
8«  Bonicd  Vipo-,  it  ii  not  irDpntaUe  thmt  the 
Jam  nt]r  be  npnnmlui  by  the  Ibxiooa  of  Egjpt 
nd  StUh  A&ica.  JU  uf  nta  It  ii  DDlikelj  thit 
At  Jm  ibonld  have  beco  mttequdufed  with  thii 


in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
k  [W.  uiii.  32  it  i>  tmuUted  adder,  lad  in 
h.  E.  8,  xJT.  29,  lix.  5,  Ja.  TiiL  17,  it  it  teadertd 
ad^ria.  Fnxa  Jo^miah  we  leun  that  it  wu 
dthttUt  OMtia^,  mnd  fitim  the  penllpliim  of  Is. 
IL  S  it  eppevn  thai  the  DnpAoni  wu  oonsideTfld 
rann  drMdfiil  thu  the  PriAm.  It  ia  ponible 
Ik  Ibe  n^iAoBi  maj  be  reprnented  b;  tbe  Al- 
{Rx  vlds  (CIotAo  auuntoNica),  bat  it  molt  be 
iwfawi  that  thia  is  mere  conjectate.— 4.  8/irplA- 
pU  mm  onl*  ia  G«i.  ilJT.  IT,  wfaen  it  la  uwd 
todenctBiK  tbe  tribe  of  Du;  -Dta  eluOl  be  > 
ejBt  bf  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
Uudi  tbt  htne'a  heeli,  w  that  his  rider  shall  Ul 
h^wniL"  The  habit  of  luridiig  in  the  lud  and 
Ugg  it  the  hoise'i  b«cli,  ben  alluded  lo,  auits 
Ih  (tenets  of  a  wcU-known  spedd  of  Teoomous 
■ike,  nd  helps   na  to  ideotifj  it  with  the  cele- 


in  Kidj  deeerti  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Aiabia.— - 


hi  eoatch  eighteea  ]^miiii  upon 
■it  lUgJi  B  qniek^  u  poidble,  snd  tbey  all  died 
»ariy  in  (he  ame  tatetnl  of  time.  Thii  ipedei 
irenn  baa  13  to  15  icdiei  b  tsigth,  but  occa- 
■■■■aUy  laiw  fodirkbuli  are  fomd. 
Ad'dL  1  (Luke  iii.  28)  Son  of  C«em,  and 
of  Udclii,  in  ottr  Lord's  gentalogT :  the  third 

=-'-"■'-■  -  -    •"- -!   oocon  in  a  xery 

ind  hia  apparently 


Ad'tesllte  (1  Eal.  Tl.  1). 


■moDg  the  mu  of  the  semnti  o( 
lEid.T.  34;  bat  the  name  does  not 
ii.  or  Nd.  Tit.— S.  A  pries^  whos 


^"^i" 


ADam-BKZBK  15 

•aid  to  have  married  Anria,  the  daughter  of  Btiv 
hxim  and  Neiiemiah  he  is 
called  by  his  adopted  name  Banillai,  and  it  ii  not 
clear  whether  AiUui  reprsenli  his  original  name 
or  ii  a  mere  corraption. 

A'dit,  a  Benjamite,  bod  of  Beiiah,  chief  of  the 
iohibituitaarAiiilon(lClir.  Tiij.  15).  Tbe  name 
it  more  correctly  Eder. 

Ad'ida,  a  town  on  an  aninence  orerlooUng 
(he  low  cooutry  of  Jodah,  fortified  by  Simon  Uaca- 
baeug  In  his  ware  with  Trypbon  {1  Uacc  lii.  3B, 
liii.  13).  Piohably  identical  with  Hal>lD  and 
AnrrHiin  (which  see). 

A'dlaL  L  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simerai, 
descended  from  the  prosperoas  lamily  of  Shund 
<I  Chr.  It.  36).  He  took  part  in  the  murdeniBS 
nld  msde  by  his  tribe  upon  the  peaceable  HimiCe 
■hephenls  c^  the  valley  of  Gedor  in  the  reign  of 
Keiddah.— 4.  A  print,  ancestor  of  Haaaisi  (1  Chr, 
ii.  12).— 1.  AiK«toT  of  Aimareth,  Darid's  trea- 
surer ft  Chr.  iTTii.  25). 

&'uil,  ancestor  of  a  family  who  retomed  with 
Zembbabd,  to  the  number  of  454  (Eir.  ii.  15).  or 
655  according  to  the  parallel  list  in  Neh.  vil.  20. 
Fifty-one  man  aocompanied  Ezra  in  the  aecond 
caiaran  from  Babylon  (Sir.  Tiii.  6).  Tbeyjoiaed 
with  Nebtmiah  in  a  corenimt  to  Eepunte  thcm- 
•elTH  tVom  the  htathen  (Neh.  i.  16). 

Ad'lna,  one  of  David's  captains  beyond  the 
Jontan,  and  a  chief  of  the  Beubenites  (1  Chr.  li. 
42).  Aocording  lo  the  A.  V.  and  the  Syr.  he  had 
the  command  of  thirty  men ;  but  the  psssage 
should  be  rendered  "  and  over  him  were  thirty," 
■'.  e.  the  thirty  before  siumerated  were  hia  inperion, 
just  as  BenabUi  (1  Chr.  urii.)  wai  "abore  tbe 
thirty." 

Adi'no,  the  ZDilta,    2    Som.  xtiii.  8.     See 

JJAHOBEAK. 

Ad'lnna^Jamln,  the  Lerite  (1  EkI.  ii.  48; 
cf.  Neh,  viii.  7). 


joging 


ojudi 


1,  lying  iu 
'ae  only. 


changnl  to  Hadid  (Cbadid)  and  Adida. 

Adjuration.     [Exorcesk.] 

Adlal,  ancestor  of  Shaphnt,  the  oTerseer  of 
David'g  beidi  (hat  fed  in  the  broad  valleya  (1  Chr. 
nTii.  29). 

Ad'njh,  one  of  the  "  dties  of  (he  plain," 
alwayi  oouplal  with  Zebmm  (Gen.  1. 19,  liv,  2,  S ; 
Deal.  ixii.  S3 ;  Hoe.  li.  8).     It  had  a  king  of  Ita 

Ad'nutlu,  one  of  the  seven  priocee  of  Penda 
(Esth.  i.  14). 

Ad'na.     L  One  of  the  Gimily  of  Pahath-Hoib 

who  returned  with  Eira  and  married  a  fcreign  wife 
(Eir.  X.  30).— S.  A  prist,  descendant  of  Hvim 
Id  the  days  of  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshna  (Keh. 
-ii.  IS). 

Ad'aah.  1.  A  Manassile  who  deserted  from 
Saul  and  joined  the  fortunes  of  Darid  on  his  road  to 
Ziklag  from  the  camp  of  the  Pbilictines.  He  wns 
captain  of  a  thousand  of  bis  tribe,  and  fought  at 
David's  dde  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Amalekiles 
(1  Chr.  >ii.  20),— S.  The  captan  over  300,000 
men  of  Judah  who  were  in  Jeboahaphat's  irmy 
(3  Chr.  ivii.  14), 

Ado'ld-Be'Mk  (lOTyi  o/ P»«i'),  king  ofBezek, 
a  city  of  tbe  CBOnanite*,  [BezBK.j  This 
dleiUin  ma  viaquiahed  hj  tbe  trite  oE  3udaii 
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ADONUAH 


(Judg.  1.  3-7),  who  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great 
toes,  and  brought  him  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  whei-e 
he  died.  He  confesMd  that  he  had  inflicted  the 
same  cruelty  upon  serenty  petty  kings  whom  he 
had  conauered. 

Adcmijah  {my  Lord  is  Jehovah),  1.  The 
fourth  son  of  Dayid  by  Haggith,  bom  at  Hebron, 
while  his  &ther  was  king  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 
After  the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Amnon, 
Chileab,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest  son ;  and 
when  his  Other's  strength  was  visibly  declining, 
put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  crown.  David 
p)x>mised  Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solomon  should 
inherit  the  succession  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there  was  no 
absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these  Eastern 
monarchies.  Adonijah's  cause  was  espoused  by  Abi- 
athar  and  Joab,  the  famous  commander  of  David's 
army.  [Joab.]  His  name  and  influence  secured  a 
iarge  number  of  followers  among  the  captains  of  the 
royal  army  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (com p. 
1  K.  i.  9  and  25) ;  and  these,  together  with  all  the 
princes  except  Solomon,  were  entertained  by  Ado- 
nijah  at  a  great  saaiflcial  feast  held  **  by  the  stone 
Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogd."  [Enrooel.] 
Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  ^oroughly  alarmed, 
apprised  David  of  these  proceedings,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that  Solomon  should  be  conducted 
on  Uie  royal  mule  in  solemn  procession  to  Gihon,  a 
spring  on  the  W.  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30). 
[Gihon.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  proclaimed 
king  by  Zadok,  and  joyfully  recognised  by  the 
people.  This  decisive  measure  struck  terror  into 
the  opposite  party,  and  Adonijah  fled  to  sanctuary, 
but  was  pardoned  by  Solomon  on  condition  that  he 
should  **  show  himself  a  worthy  man,"  with  the 
threat  that  **  if  wickedness  were  found  in  him  he 
should  die"  (i.  52).  The  death  of  David  quickly 
followed  on  these  events ;  and  Adonijah  b^^ged 
Bathsheba,  who  as  ** king's  mother"  would  now 
have  special  dignity  and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure 
Solomon's  consent  to  his  marriage  with  Abishag, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  David  in  his  old  age 
(I  K.  i.  3).  This  was  r^arded  as  equivalent  to  a 
fi-esh  attempt  on  the  throne  [Absalom  ;  Abner]  ; 
and  therefore  Solomon  orderad  him  to  be  put  to 
death  by  Benaiah,  in  accordance  with  the  teims  of 
his  previous  pard<Hi.^8.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  zvii.  8).— 3.  (Neh.  x.  16). 
[Adonikam.J 

Adoniloun.  The  ions  of  Adonikam,  666  in 
number,  were  among  those  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  13;  Neh.  vii.  18; 
1  Esd.  V.  14).  In  the  last  two  passages  the  num- 
ber is  667.  The  remainder  of  the  fa^ly  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  18;  1  Esd.  viii.  39).  The 
name  is  given  as  Adonuah  in  Neh.  z.  16. 

Adonixazn  (1  K.  iv.  6;  by  an  unusual  con- 
traction Adobam,  2  Sam.  xx.  24,  and  1  K.  xii.  18 ; 
also  Hadorax,  2  Chr.  z.  18),  chief  receiver  of  the 
tribute  during  the  reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  24), 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  6),  and  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xii.  18). 
This  last  monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute 
from  the  rebellious  Israelites,  by  whom  he  was 
stoned  to  death. 

Ado'ni^'dok  (lord  of  justice),  the  Amorite 
king  of  Jerusalem  who  organised  a  league  with  four 
other  Amorite  princes  against  Joshua.  The  con- 
federate kings  having  laid  siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua 
marched  to  the  relief  of  his  new  allies  and  put  the 
besiegers  to  flight.  The  five  kings  took  refuge  in 
a  care  At  JIakkedah,  whence  they  were  taken  and 
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slain,  their  bodies  hung  on  trees,  and  then  buried 
in  the  place  of  their  concealment  (Josh.  z.  1-27). 
[Joshua.] 

Adoption,  an  expression  metaphorically  used 
by^St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  present  and  pro- 
spective privil^es  of  Christians  (Hom.  viii.  15,  23 ; 
Gal.  iv.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably  alludes  to  the 
Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which  a  person,  not 
having  children  of  his  own,  might  adopt  as  his  son 
one  bom  of  other  parents.  The  eflect  of  it  was 
that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled  to  the  name  and 
sacra  privata  of  his  new  &ther,  and  ranked  as  his 
heir-at-law:  while  the  father  on  his^^part  was 
entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son,  and  exercised 
towards  him  all  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  a 
father.  In  short  the  relationship  was  to  all  intenta 
and  purposes  the  same  as  existed  between  a  natural 
father  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  person  to  be 
adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and  love  on 
the  part  of  the  adopter :  and  St  Paul  aptly  trans- 
fei*s  the  well-known  feelings  and  customs  connected 
with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  pocdtion  of  the  Chris- 
tianised Jew  or  Gentile.  The  Jews  themselves 
were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adoption: 
indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
r^ulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  afiecting  the  inherit- 
ance of  property :  the  instances  occasionally  adduced 
as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv.  3,  zvi.  2,  zzx. 
5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of  adoption  proper. 

Ado'ra  or  A'dor.    [Adoraim.] 

Adon'iin,  a  foi-tifled  city  built  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  9),  in  Judah,  apparently  in  or  near  the 
Shefelah,  since,  although  omitted  from  the  lists  in 
Josh,  zv.,  it  is  by  Josej^us  almost  uniformly  coupled 
with  Mareshah,  which  was  certainly  situated  there. 
Adoraim  is  probably  the  same  place  with  Adorn 
(1  Mace  ziii.  20),  unless  that  be  Dor,  on  the  sea- 
coast  below  Carmel.  Robinson  identifies  it  with 
DOra,  a  *'  large  village"  on  a  rising  ground  west 
ofHebron(ii.  215). 

Ado'ram.    [Adoniram;  Hadoram,  3.] 

Adomtion.  The  acts  and  postures  by  which 
the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration  bear  a  great 
similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among  Oriental 
nations.    To  rise  up  and  suddenly  prostrate  the 


AdoaMaa.    Andtnt  Egjrpdu.    (WUkiaaoo.) 

body  was  the  most  simple  method ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  prostration  was  conducted  in  a  more 
formal  manner,  the  person  falling  upon  the  knee 
and  then  gradually  inclining  the  body  until  tho 
forehead  touched  the  ground.  Such  pix>stration  was 
usual  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3 ;  Ps. 
xcv.  6).  But  it  was  by  no  means  exclusively  used 
for  that  purpose;  it  was  the  formal  mode  of  re- 
ceiving visitors  (Gen.  zviii.  2),  of  doing  obeisance 
to  one  of  superior  station  (2  Sam.  ziv.  4),  and  of 
showing  respect  to  equals  (1  K.  ii.  19).  Oooaaionally 
it  was  repeated  thiwe  times  (1  Sam.  xz.  41),  anJ 


*nm*ianrBT.PftTT 

■ran  tcren  tiiwi  (Gra.  nxiU.  3).  It  wu  lecom- 
pinisl  by  inch  acti  b  ■  Idn  (Ei.  xriiL  7),  Uying 
kold  of  tiw  fcMcs  or  ftct  of  the  puno  to  whom  tlic 
idoiatioo  wu  paid  (Mitt,  xniii.  9),  ukI  kUiig 
Iht  ^Tnund  on  irliicli  he  itood  (P>.  Lmi.  9 ;  Mic. 
Tii.  17^  SimlUr  idoratjoa  mt  paid  to  idoU 
'L£.xix,18}:  vnnetiiDei  hanereT  prottT»tjoa  WM 
omitted,  md  the  act  eoosiited  nmidy  Id  kiuiiig  the 
tanil  to  the  otgcct  of  rtreraice  (Job  mi.  27),  and 
iiUHiigtlieitiLtneitielf(Hoi.  xiii.  2).  Tb>  >une 
outaBit  prerailed  at  Iha  time  of  our  Stmour'i 
maittij,  ai  ^ipcan  not  ooly  InKn  the  maneroiu 
«aaioc»  oi  which  they  wen  {lut  in  piactice 
kwdi  HimeU'.  bat  i]»  baa  the  panble  of  the 
DBiDBalid  ■arant  (Matt,  xriii.  2S),  and  from 
COmdiui'a  leremM  to  St.  I'eter  (\cU  i.  25),  * 
■htdi  aie  it  woa  abJBted  (a  by  the  Apoctle, 
implyii^  a  higher  d^rea  of  raperioritj  than 
ra  tatitled  ta,  «peciaUj  u  coming  fioDi  a  Rami 
I  WM  not  usual. 


ADXTX>IiAH 

it  ii  itill  ■  place  of  » 
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a  poor  Tillage,  b 

id  ihipbaildlDg. 

A'dlU,  more  properly  A'dliAi,  It  Is  un- 
jWitaut  to  fii  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  UMd 
in  Acts  ixTii.  27.  The  irmA  aeenu  to  bare  been 
derived  from  the  town  of  Adiia,  near  the  Po ;  and 
St  tjnt  it  deooted  the  put  of  the  golf  of  Venice 
which  ii  in  that  neighhourhood.  AlWwardu  tlie 
lignification  of  the  nun*  wa>  eilcnded,  to  lU  to 
embraeo  the  whole  of  that  gulf.  Substqueatly  it 
ohtaiaDd  >  much  wider  ut«niion,  and  in  the 
apoatolic  age  denoted  that  natural  diviiion  of  the 
tleditemiuan  which  Humboldt  namei  the  Syilic 


1   («. 


i.  17), 


nd   which   had   t 


L  L  The  nunc  of  an  idol  intntdnced 
into  Samaiia  by  the  coloniiti  from  Sephomiim 
(2  E.  irii.  31).  He  waa  wonhippod  with  htei 
ifmnt^ing  thoec  of  Holecb,  diildrea  being  burnt  in 
his  faoiwur.  The  first  part  of  the  word  probably 
mean*  firt.  Sir  H.  Rawliaaon  t^aida  Adram- 
inelecfa  ai  the  male  power  of  the  son,  and  Ahak- 
KELECB,  who  ii  mentioDed  with  Adiammelech  an 
a  oompaiiioD-god,  u  the  female  power  of  the  lun 
(Eawliwm'i  Bentdatta,  i.  Bll).— B.  Son  of  the 
Aasyrian  king  Seiinachejib,  whom,  in  conjonction 
with  bii  brolber  Shartar,  he  muidered  in  the  t«mple 
of  NiHocb  at  Xinereb,  alUr  the  ftilun  of  the  Ai- 
^rian  attack  on  Jemaalem.  The  parriddea  escaped 
into  Armenia  (2  K,  ni.  37;  2  Chr,  .ami.  21 ;  la. 
lurii.  3S).    The  dato  of  thia  erent  wai  u.c.  680. 

AdraniTftilDnf  a  leaport  in  the  prorinc^  of 
Ana  [Abu],  litoaled  in  the  district  anciently 
callKt  Aeolii,  and  alio  Uyiia  (see  Acto  ni.  7). 
Adramyttium  gave,  aod  tmt  gives,  ila  oame  to  a 
deep  gulf  on  thia  coait,  oppoiite  to  the  opeaine 
of  whicb  ia  the  island  of  Leaboa.  [MiTVLSHIf.] 
St.  Paul  was  nevei  at  Adramyttium,  except  peibapa 
daring  hia  second  miaaiDnary  journey,  on  hia  way 
from  Galatia  to  Troai  (Act*  ivi.),  and  it  has  no 
Biblical  interert,  except  as  ilJuatraUng  hia  voyage 
from  Caeaaiea  m  a  ship  belonging  to  this  place 
<A<!to  Tivii.  2),  SbipaofAdramytUnm  mart  have 
bem  frequmt  oa  thia  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of 
oonaiderable  traffic.  It  lay  on  the  gmt  Bmnan 
read  between  Amo«,  Tmas,  and  the  Hellespont  on 
one  side,  and  Pergamaa,  Epheans,  and  Miletni  on 
the  other,  and  was  cDUMCted  by  aimilar  roads  with 
the  interior  of  the  Gounby.    The  Dkoden  Jdnonytr 
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of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Afrioi  for 
boundaries.  This  ddjnition  is  eiplicitly  given  by 
almost  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  the  geographer 
Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Cieto  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writers  state  that  Malta 
dividta  the  Adiiatic  sea  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  the  Aegean  from  the 
Adriatic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which  Joeephus  started 
for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voy^ 
foondered  in  Adrias  (£i/«,  3),  and  then  be  was 
picked  np  by  a  ship  from  Cyren*  and  taken  to 
Puleoli  (ns  Acta  uviii,  13).  It  is  through  igno- 
rance of  these  lacts,  or  through  the  want  of  attend- 
ing to  then,  that  writers  have  diawn  an  argument 
from  this  geogiaphical  term  in  fcvour  of  the  lalse 
new  which  places  the  apostle's  shipwreck  in  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.     [Meuta.] 

A'dliel,  a  son  of  Banillai  the  Ueholathite,  to 
whom  Suil  gave  bis  daughter  Meiab,  although 
be  had  pravionsly  pniQiised  her  to  David  (1  Sam. 
rvjii.  19).  His  five  sons  were  amongst  the  seven 
descendants  of  Sanl  whom  David  luirendered  to  the 
Gibaonite*  (2  Sam.  ni.  8)  in  satisfaction  for  the 
endeavours  of  Saul  to  eitirpato  them,  although  the 
Israelita  bad  originally  mads  a  league  with  them 
(Josh.  ii.  IS).  &  2  Sam.  xxl.  they  are  called  the 
sons  of  Hicbal ;  bnt  aa  Michal  bad  no  children 
(2  Sam.  vi.  23),  tfci  A.  V.,  iu  Older  to  surmount 
the  di^culty,  eirotieously  translates  the  Hebrew 
word  "  brought  up"  instead  of  "  bare."  The 
margin  also  gives  "  the  sister  of  Hicbal"  Ibr 
"  Michal."   Probably  the  error  Is  due  to  some  (arlj 

A'doiil,aXapbthBlite,anccitorofTobit(Tab.i.)). 
Adnllam,  ApoiT.  Ouoii^u,  n  aty  of  Judah 
in  the  lowland  of  the  Shefelah,  Josh.  n.  35 
(comp.  Gen.  mviii.  1,  "Judah  icent  iaiea"  and 
Uicah  i.  15,  when  it  is  named  With  Uoreahab 
and  Acbiib) ;   the  seat  of  a  CanaaniU  king  (Josh. 

"i.  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of  gnat  antiquity 
Jen.  noviii.  1,  12,  201  ■  fortified  by  Hehoboam 
(2  Chron.  xi,  7),  one  of  the  towns  reoccupied  by 

\t  Jews  after  their  ntum  from  Babylon  (Keb. 

i.  3D),  and  still  a  dty  in  the  times  of  the  Uaco- 
bees  (2  Mace.  lii,  38).— The  siU  of  Adullam  has 
not  yet  been  identified,  but  from  (he  mention  of  it 
in  the  pasaaga  quoted  above  m  proximity  with 
other  known  towns  of  the  Shefelah,  it  is  likely  that 
it  was  near  Dei'-  DalAdn,  5  or  6  miles  N.  of 
Eleutheropolia.  The  limestone  diffi  of  the  whole 
of  that  locality  are  pier<»d  with  eilensive  cnava- 
tions,  some  one  of  which  is  doubtless  the  "  cave  of 
Adullam,"  the  refuge  of  Itevid  (1  Sam.  iiii.  1 ; 
1  Sfua.  uiii.  13 ;  1  Chi.  li.  15}.  Monastic  tradi- 
tion plau*  the  cave  at  KhOreitia,  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Wad'i  Urtds,  between  Bethlehem  and  the 
Dead  Sea. 
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Adullamita,  a  natiTe  of  Adallam  (Gen.  xzzriii. 
1,  12,  20). 

Adultflory.  The  parties  to  this  crime  were  a 
married  woman  and  a  man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band. The  toleration  of  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  to  make  criminal  a  similar 
offence  committed  by  a  married  man  with  a  woman 
not  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  is  noticeable  from  the  history  of 
Abraham,  who  fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  be 
seduced  from  him,  but  that  he  may  be  killed  for 
her  sake,  and  especially  from  the  scruples  ascribed 
to  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  xii.,  zz.).  The 
woman's  punishment,  as  commonly  amongst  eastern 
nations,  was  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tamai's  tmchastity,  death  by  fire 
(zzxriii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  both 
the  guilty  parties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied 
as  well  to  ihe  betrothed  as  to  the  married  woman, 
provided  she  were  free  (Deut.  zxii.  22-24).  A 
bondwoman  so  ofiending  was  to  be  scourged,  and 
the  man  was  to  make  a  tresposs  offering  (Lev.  zix. 
20-22). — ^The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the 
polity  of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with 
ccnfuson  by  the  doubtful  oaring  caused  by  this 
crime,  and  this  secured  popular  sympathy  on  the 
side  of  morelity  mitil  a  far  advanced  stage  of  cor^ 
roption  was  reached.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
that  territorial  bosis  of  polity  passed  away — as  it 
did  afler  the  captivity — and  when,  owing  to  Gentile 
example,  the  marriage  tie  became  a  looser  bond  of 
union,  public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery  changed, 
and  the  penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or  never 
inflicted.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  brought 
under  our  Lord*s  notice  (John  viii.),  it  is  likely 
that  no  one  then  thought  of  stoning  her  in  fact, 
though  there  remained  the  written  law  ready  for 
the  purpose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  likely  also  that  a 
divorce,  in  which  the  adulteress  lost  her  dower  and 
rights  of  maintenance,  &c.,  was  the  usual  remedy, 
suggested  by  a  wish  to  avoid  scandal  and  the 
excitement  of  commiseration  for  crim  e.  The  expres- 
sion in  St.  Matthew  (i.  19)  "to  make  her  a  public 
example,"  probably  means  to  bring  the  case  before 
the  local  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the  usual  course, 
but  which  Joseph  did  not  propose  to  take,  pre- 
ferring repudiation,  because  that  could  be  managed 
privately. — Concerning  the  fiunous  trial  by  the 
waters  of  jealousy  (Num.  r.  11-29),  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  a  husband  was.  In  case  of  certain 
nets,  bound  to  adopt  it.  The  more  likely  view  is, 
that  it  was  meant  as  a  relief  to  the  vehemence  of 
implacable  jealousy  to  which  Orientals  appear 
prone,  but  which  was  not  consistent  with  the  huity 
of  the  nuptial  tie  prevalent  in  the  period  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie 
gave  room  for  a  more  intense  feeling ;  and  in  that 
intensity  probably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which 
no  doubt  Moses  found  prevailing  and  deeply  seated, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  paralleled  by  a  form  of 
ordeal  called  the  '<red  water"  in  Western  Africa. 
The  forms  of  Hebrew  justice  all  tended  to  limit  the 
application  of  this  test.  1.  By  prescribing  certain 
facts  presumptive  of  guilt,  to  be  established  on  oath 
by  two  witnesses,  or  of  preponderating  but  not 
conclusive  testimony  to  the  act  of  the  woman's 
adultery.  2.  By  technical  rules  of  evidence  which 
made  proof  of  those  presumptive  fiicts  dlflicult 
3.  By  exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women 
(all  indeed,  except  a  pure  Israelitess  married  to  a 
pure  Israelite,  and  some  even  of  chem)  from  the 
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liability.  4.  By  providing  that  the  trial  could 
only  be  before  the  great  Sa^edrim.  5.  By  invest- 
ing it  with  a  ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and 
intimidating,  yet  which  still  harmonised  with  the 
spiiit  of  the  whole  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v. 
But,  6.  Above  all,  by  the  conventional  and  even 
mercenary  light  in  which  the  nuptial  contiact  was 
latterly  regutied. — ^When  adultery  ceased  to  be 
capital,  as  no  doubt  it  did,  and  divorce  became 
a  matter  of  mere  convenience,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  this  trial  was  continued.  And 
when  adultery  became  common,  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves confess,  it  would  have  been  impious  to 
expect  the  miracle  which  it  supposed.  If  ever  the 
Sanhedrim  were  driven  by  force  of  circumstances 
to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt  every  effort  was  used, 
nay,  was  prescribed  to  overawe  the  culprit  and 
induce  confession.  Besides,  however,  the  intimidar 
tion  of  the  woman,  the  man  was  likely  to  feel  the 
public  exposure  of  his  suspicions  odious  and  r^ul- 
sive.    Divorce  was  a  ready  and  quiet  remedy. 

AdTun'mim,  "the  going  up  to"  or  "op" 
=  the  "  pass  of  the  red ; "  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  boundary  of  Benjamin,  a  rising  ground  or  pass 
"over  against  Gilgal,"  and  "on  we  south  side 
of  the  'torrent*'*  (Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  17),  which 
is  the  position  still  occupied  by  the  rood  leading 
up  from  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  valley  to  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  south  fiice  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Wady  Kelt,  Jerome  ascribes  the  name  to  the 
blood  shed  there  by  the  robbers  who  infested  the 
pass  in  his  day,  as  they  do  still,  and  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord,  of  whose  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  this  is  the  scene.  But  the  name  is 
doubtiess  of  a  date  and  significance  fiur  more  remote, 
and  is  probably  derived  firom  some  tribe  of  "  red 
men  **  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Aedi'aSi  1  Esdr.  ix.  27.    Probably  a  corruptioa 
of  Eliah. 

Ae'gypt    [Egypt.] 

Aene'as,  a- paralytic  atLydda,  healed  by  St.  Peter 
(Acts  ix.  33,  34). 

Ae'non,  n  place  "near  to  Salim,"  at  which 
John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It  was  evidently- 
west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22,  with  26,  and 
with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a  Greek  version 
of  a  Chaldee  word,  signifying  "  springs."  Aenon  is 
given  in  the  Onomasticon  as  8  miles  south  of 
Scythopolis  "near  Salem  and  the  Jordan."  Dr. 
Robinson's  careful  search,  on  his  second  visit,  how- 
ever, ^ed  to  discover  any  trace  either  of  name  or 
remains  in  that  locality.  But  a  Sdlim  has  been 
found  by  him  to  the  east  of  and  dose  to  Ndbulus, 
where  tiiere  are  two  very  copious  springs.  Thb 
position  agrees  with  the  requirements  of  Gen.  xxxiii. 
18.  [Salem.]  In  &vour  of  its  distance  from  the 
Jordan  is  the  consideration  that,  if  close  by  the 
river,  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  **much  water"  there. — ^The  latest 
writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Barclay,  reports  the  dis- 
covery of  Aenon  at  Wady  Farak,  a  secluded  valley 
about  5  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  running 
into  the  great  Wady  Fotcar  immediately  above  Je- 
ridio.  But  it  requires  more  examination  than  it 
has  yet  received. 

Am.    [Chbonologt.] 

Aethio'pk.    [Ethiopia.] 

AfBnitj.    [Marriage.] 

Ag'ftba,  1  Esdr.  v.  30.    [Hagab.] 

Ag'abui,  a  Christian  prophet  in  the  apostolic 
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««».  BMstioDei  in  Acts  zi.  28  and  xzi.  10.    He 

f.-^SiX«d  {\<A&  zL  23)  that  a  fionine  would  take 

^-mx  T2.  (be  rd^  of  Claudius  *'  throughout  all  the 

«  iL"     This  expreai<m  m&j  take  a  narrower  or  a 

%-,  'us  Kxsej  either  of  which  confirms  the  prediction. 

A-  Hre«:k  aod  (U>znaxi  writers  used  "  the  world  **  of 

t:»e  Greek  ami    the   Roman   world,   so  a  Jewish 

vr.>f  ocmld  use  it  natorallj'  of  the  Jewish  world  or 

Piirstiide.     Ancient  writers  gire  no  account  of  any 

^^  c^  fkmixie  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  but  they 

sfieJiL  tit  setreral  local  &mines  which  were  severe  in 

pcinnbr  coontnea.    Josephus  mentions  one  which 

prera^kd  at  that  time  in  Judaea,  and  swept  away 

=uy  Qi  the  inhabitants.    This,  in  all  probability,  is 

i»  £ause  to  which  Agabus  refers  in  Acts  xi.  28. 

T:tt  thrxiDtdogj  admits  of  this  supposition.    Accord- 

\3tz  u>  Josephos,  the  famine  whidi  he  describes  took 

pixs  wiun  Cufpios  Fados  and  Tiberius  Alexander 

vo^  procurators  \  ue.  it  may  have  begun  about 

tv  ddae  of  JlJ>.  44,  and  lasted  three  or  four  years. 

F^  ji  vas  sent  into  Judaea  on  the  death  of  Agrippo, 

v2.^  oQcurred  in  A.D.  44.     If  we  attach  the  wider 

zsc  to  "  world,**  the  prediction  may  import  that 

A  issilAe  shonid  take  place  throughout  the  Roman 

sp^*  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (the  year  is 

not  ^ecined),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail  in  all 

ptTj  St  the  same  time.     We  find  mention  of  three 

other  fiumnes  daring  the  rdgn  of  Claudius :  one  in 

Qzmoiy  mad  two  in  Rome. 

A'gBf,  poesibly  the  title  of  the  kings  of  Ama- 

iek.  ikt  Pharaoh  of   Egypt.     One  king  of  this 

uat  is  oMnttoned  in  Num.  xxiv.  7,  and  another  in 

I  :ms.  XT.  3,  9,  20,  32.     The  latter  was  the  king 

tf  tbe  Amalekites,  whom  Saul  spared,  together  with 

^  ad  of  the  spoil,  although  it  was  the  well* 

QHT^  vill  of  J^orah  that  the  Amalekites  should 

ir  grr^afiwi  (Ex.  xrii.  14 ;  Deut.  xxv.  17).     For 

t2a  ui  -J  disohedience  Samuel  was  commissioned 

{«-•  ixian  *o  Saul  his  rejection,  and  he  himself  sent 

^  IzK  sad  cut  him  in  jneoes.    [Samuel.] — 

Ecaz  ii  called  the  AGAorrs  in  Esther  iii.  1,  10, 

^ji  \  5.    The  Jews  consider  Haman  a  descendant 

^i^ag.  the  Amaleldte,  and  hence  account  for  the 

atrsd  vith  which  he  punned  their  race. 

iKilB.     [AOAO.] 

Apr.    [HaoAR.] 

ApBCBM,  B«u-.  iiL  23.    [Hagab.] 

Iftfs  is  mentioDed  foor  times  in  the  text  of 

tkA.  V. ;  Tic  in  Ex.  xxriii.  19,  xxxix.  12;  Is. 

^T.  1:^ ;  Ez.  xxrii.   16.     In  the  two  former  pas- 

ae«,  where  it  is  reptresented  by  the  Hebrew  word 

^.  it  is  spoken  of  as  Ibrmii^  the  second  stone  in 

^  tioni  row  of  the  high  prisBt's  breastplate ;  in 

aci>  of  the  two  latter  |daoBB  the  original  word  is 

etddd^  by  whidif  no  doubt,  is  intended  a  different 

tmt.    [KUBT.]     In  Ez.  zzvii.   16,  where  the 

tot  kis  ag^ie^  Um  mazgin  hasoArysopros^,  whereas 

a  the  very  xwzt  ehafier,  Ez.  xrviii.  13,  chryao' 

prot  oocors  in  the  margin  instead  of  emerald, 

tkkh  is  in  the  text,  as  the  tnnslation  of  an 

atitely  ^Uhreat  Hebrew  word,  nSphec ;  this  will 

ttov  how  modi  onr  truakton  were  perplexed  as 

to  the  m— ii*f  of  the  minenla  and  precious  stones 

>Kcti)CRied  in  tiie  sacred  Tt^nme.    It  is  probable, 

Severer,  thai  ikM  doca  stand  for  some  variety  of 

i^jU,  ior  Ihen  is  a  wooderlbl  agreement  amongst 

B^n^'c^'sn*  vfae  all  nodentand  an  agate  by  Uie 

^Rtn.— Oar  English  agate,  or  achat,  daives  its 

fine  irm  the  Achates^  in  Sicily,  on  the  banks 

of  vibdk,  antfuiMftfg  to  TheophrastuB  and  Pliny, 

it  vii  fint  finnd ;  hut  as  agaUa  are  met  with  I 
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in  almost  every  country,  this  stone  was  doubtless 
from  the  earliest  times  known  to  the  Orientals. 
It  is  a  silidous  stone  of  the  quartz  &mily,  and 
is  met  with  generally  in  rounded  nodules,  or  in 
veins  in  trap-rocks ;  specimens  are  oflen  found  on 
the  sea-fihore,  and  in  the  beds  of  streams,  the  rocks 
in  which  they  had  been  imbedded  having  been 
decomposed  by  the  elements,  when  the  ogat^  have 
dropped  out. 

Age,  Old.  In  early  st^es  of  civilization, 
when  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and  conse- 
quently its  spedal  honours.  A  further  motive 
was  superadded  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  was 
taught  to  consider  old  age  as  a  reward  for  piety, 
and  a  signal  token  of  God's  favour.  For  these 
reasons  the  aged  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
social  and  political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private 
life  they  weie  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of 
knowledge  (Job  xv.  10):  the  young  were  ordered 
to  rise  up  in  their  presence  (Lev.  xix.  32):  they 
allowed  them  to  give  their  opinion  first  (Job 
xxxii.  4):  they  were  taught  to  r^rd  grey  hairs  as 
a  **  crown  of  glory  "  and  as  the  "  beauty  of  old  men  " 
(Prov.  xvi.  31,  XX.  29).  The  attainment  of  old 
age  was  regarded  as  a  special  blessing  (Job  v.  26), 
not  only  on  account  of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of 
life  to  tiie  individual,  but  also  because  it  indicated 
peaceful  and  prosperous  times  (Zech.  viii.  4 ;  1  Mace. 
xiv.  9 ;  Is.  Ixv.  20).  In  public  affiurs  age  carried 
weight  with  it,  especially  in  the  in&ncy  of  the 
state :  it  formed  under  Moses  the  main  qualification 
of  those  who  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  all  matters  of  diiHculty  and  deliberation. 
The  old  men  or  Elders  thus  b^;ame  a  class,  and 
the  title  gradually  ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of 
age,  and  was  nsed  in  an  official  sense,  like  Patres, 
Senatores,  and  other  similar  terms.  [Elders.] 
Still  it  would  be  but  natural  that  such  an  office 
should  be  generally  held  by  m^  of  advanced  age 
(1  K.  xii.  8). 

A!gw,  a  Hararite,  father  of  Shammah,  one  of 
David's  three  mightiest  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 

Agge"!!!,  1  Esd.  vi.  1,  vii.  3;  2  Esd.  i.  40. 
[Hagoai.] 

Agrionltlire.  This,  though  prominoit  in  the 
Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam,  Cain,  and 
NoeJi,  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  12,xxxvii.  7),  in  whose  time, 
probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley 
(xiii.  10),  there  was  little  regular  culture  in  Ca- 
naan. Thus  Gerar  and  Shechem  seem  to  have 
been  cities  where  pastoral  wealth  predominated 
(xxxiv.  28).  The  herdmen  strove  with  Isaac  about 
his  wells ;  about  his  crops  there  was  no  contention. 
In  Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of  the 
*  Eshcol '  (Num.  xiii.  23,  24),  Canaan  was  found 
in  a  much  more  advanced  agricultural  state  than 
Jacob  had  left  it  in  (Deut.  viii.  8),  resulting  pro- 
bably from  the  severe  experience  of  femines,  and 
the  example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people  were 
thus  led.  The  pastoral  life  was  the  means  of  keep- 
ing the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  family,  distinct 
from  mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially 
whilst  in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation, 
they  conquer«l  their  future  seats,  agriculture  sup- 
pli«l  a  similar  check  on  the  foreign  intercourse  and 
speedy  demoralisation,  especially  as  regards  idolatry* 
which  commerce  would  have  caused.  Th\i8  agri- 
cuJtare  became  the  baaa  of  the  Moeaic  oommou- 
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wealth.     It  tended  to  check  alao  the  fi^eebooting  I 
and  nomad  life,  and  made  a  numerous  offspring' 
profitable,  as  it  was  already  honourable  by  natural 
sentiment  and  by  law.    Thus,  too,  it  indirectly 
discouraged  slavery,  or,  where  it  existed,  made  the 
slave  somewhat  like  a  son,  though  it  made  the  son 
also  somewhat  of  a  slave.    Taken  in  connexion  with 
the  inalienable  character  of  inheritances,  it  gave 
each  man  and  each  &mily  a  stake  in  the  soil  and 
nurtured  a  hardy  patriotism.     *'  The  land  is  Mine  " 
(Lev.  XXV.  23)  was  a  dictum  which  made  agricul- 
ture likewise  the  basis  of  the  theocratic  ration. 
Thus  every  fiunily  felt  its  own  life  with  intense 
keenness,  and  had  its  divine  tenure  which  it  was  to 
guard  from  alienation.     The  prohibition  of  culture 
in  the  sabbatical  year  formed,  under  this  aspect,  a 
kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the  Divine  Owner.     Land- 
marks were  deemed  sacred  (Deut.  xix.  14),  and  the 
inalienability  of  the  heritage  was  ensured  by  its 
reversion  to  the  owner  in  the  year  of  julnlee ;   so 
that  only  so  many  years  of  occupancy  could  be 
sold  (Lev.  XXV.  8-16,  23-35).    The  prophet  Isaiah 
(v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt  of  such  restrictions 
by  wealthy  grandees,  who  sought  to  *'  add  field  to 
field,"  erasing  families  and  depopulating  districts. 

Agricultural  Calendar, — The  Jewish  calendar, 
as  fixed  by  the  three  great  festivals,  turned  on  the 
seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and  fully-gathered  produce. 
Hence,  if  the  season  was  backward,  or,  owing  to 
the  imperfections  of  a  non-astronomical  reckoning, 
seemed  to  be  so,  a  month  was  intercalated.  This 
rude  system  was  fondly  retained  long  after  mental 
pi-ogress  and  foreign  intercourse  placed  a  correct 
calendar  within  thdr  power ;  so  that  notice  of  a 
Veadar,  1.  e.  second  or  intercalated  Adar,  on  account 
of  the  lambs  being  not  yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the 
barley  not  forward  enough  for  the  Abib  (green 
sheaf),  was  sent  to  the  Jews  of  Babylon  and  Kgypt 
early  in  the  season. — ^The  year  ordinarily  consisting 
of  12  months  was  divided  into  6  agricultural 
periods  as  follows : — 

I.  SowiKo  Tnrs. 

i  beginning  ftbout) 
antumnat  I 
equinox         >  Early  rain  due 

Mardiesvan I 

Kosleu,  former  half      J 

IL  Unkipb  TiiOE. 

Kaslen,  latter  half. 

Tebeth. 

Shebdth,  fonner  half. 

IlL  OoldSjubok. 

Shebath,  latter  half      

Adar..     ..     ..     ..     

rVeadar] 

Nisan,  fonner  half 

IV.  Habvest  TncK. 

(Beginning  about 
Pusover. 

Slvon,  fonner  half {  pSS^r 

V.  SuxMxa. 

Sivan,  Utter  half. 

Tamnz. 

Ab,  fonner  half. 

VL  SCLTBT  SCASOK. 

Ab,  Utter  half. 

Elul. 

Tlsrl.  fonner  half Ingathering  of  ftults. 

Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisan 
were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  coltiva- 


Latter  rain  due. 
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tion,  and  the  rest  with  the  gathering  of  the  fimits. 
The  ancient  Hebrews  had  little  notion  of  green  or 
root-crops  grown  for  fodder,  nor  was  Uie  long 
summer  drought  suitable  for  them.  Barley  sup- 
plied food  both  to  man  and  beast,  and  the  plant, 
called  in  Ex.  iv.  9,  ''Millet,"  was  grazed  while 
green,  and  its  ripe  grain  made  into  brei^.  Mowing 
(Am.  vii.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  6)  and  hay-making  were 
ramiliar  processes. 

Climate  and  Soil. — A  chai^  in  the  climate  of 
Palestine,  caused  by  increase  of  population  and  the 
dearance  of  trees,  must  have  taken  place  before  the 
period  of  the  N.  T.  A  further  change  caused  by 
the  decrease  of  skilled  agricultural  labour,  e,g.  in 
irrigation  and  terrace-making,  has  since  ensued. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  great  variety  of  elevati<ni 
and  local  character  in  so  small  a  compass  of  oountiy 
necessitates  a  partial  and  guarded  application  of 
general  remarks.  Yet  wherever  industry  is  secure, 
the  soil  still  asserts  its  old  fertility.  The  Sawrdn 
(Peraea)  is  as  fertile  as  Damascus,  and  its  bread 
enjoys  tiie  highest  reputation.  The  bUck  and  rich, 
but  light,  sou  about  Gaza  is  said  to  hold  so  much 
moisture  as  to  be  very  fertile  with  little  rain. 
Here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beyr^,  is  a  vast 
olive-ground,  and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore  is  aid 
to  be  productive  if  watered. 

Timber, — The  Israelites  probably  found  in  Canaan 
a  &ir  proportion  of  woodland,  which  their  neces- 
sities, owing  to  the  discouragement  of  commerce, 
must  have  led  them  to  reduce  (Josh.  xvii.  18). 
But  even  in  early  times  timber  seems  to  have 
been  far  less  used  for  building  material  than  among 
western  nations;  the  IsraeUtes  were  not  skilful 
hewers,  and  imported  both  the  timber  and  the 
workmen  (1  K.  v.  6,  8).  No  store  of  wood-fuel 
seems  to  have  been  kept:  ovens  were  heated  witii 
such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15; 
Matt.  vi.  30) ;  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice  on  an 
emergency,  some,  as  we  should  think,  unusual  source 
of  supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood 
(1  Sam.  vi.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  K.  xix.  21; 
oomp.  Gen.  xxii.  3,  6,  7).  All  this  indicates  a 
non-abundance  of  timber. 

Bain  and  Irrigation, — The  abundance  of  water 
to.  Palestine,  from  natural  sources,  made  Canaan 
a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  7,  xi. 
8-12).  Rain  was  commonly  expected  soon  afler 
the  autmnnal  equinox  or  mid  Tisri ;  and  if  by  the 
first  of  Kaslcu  none  had  fallen,  a  fast  was  pro- 
claimed. The  common  scriptural  expressions  of 
the  "  early"  and  the  **  latter  rain  "  (Deut.  xi.  14 ; 
Jer.  V.  24 ;  Hos.  vi.  3 ;  Zeck,  x.  1 ;  Jam.  v.  7) 
are  scarcely  confirmed  by  modem  experience,  the 
season  of  rains  being  unbroken,  though  perhaps  the 
fall  is  more  strongly  mariced  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it.  The  consternation  caused  by  the 
fiulure  of  the  former  rain  is  depicted  in  Joel  i.  ii. ; 
and  the  prophet  seems  to  promise  the  former  and 
latter  rain  together  <*  in  the  first  month,"  t.  e. 
Nisan  (ii.  23).  The  peculiar  Egyptian  method 
of  irrigation  alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10 — **  where 
thou  wateredst  it  with  with  thy  foot" — was  not 
unknown,  though  less  prevalent  in  Palestine.  That 
peculiarity  seems  to  have  consisted  in  making  in  the 
fields  square  shallow  beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the 
water,  which  was  then  turned  fix>m  one  square  to 
another  by  pushing  aside  the  mud,  to  open  one  and 
close  the  next  with  the  foot.  A  very  similar 
method  i»  apparently  described  by  RoUnaon  aa  oaed. 
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vfeaallT  Ibr  ganlai  T«grt*Ua,  in  lUeitliu. 
TaeiT  iiripiiiaD  wm  ■■  taMntul  u  dniiugr  is  our 
n^ ;  sod  fin-  thU  tltr  lai^  eitait  of  rockj 
Kj^^,  fuCjcnantol  fbrdclaTu  ood  ducts^wju 
vtaifaL  Evm  the  pluD  of  Jericho  iintcnd 
M  I7  amli  fnrm  Ur  Janlaii,  bhix  th<  iHtct  lis 
huv  (fa«  bsd.  bst  bT  rillt  cooTR^g  fnm  tlie 
■  iilili  I  Id  tliB«  teitm«i  of  tha  coimtif  U7 
■t  npoiflTe  TTsooTct*  to  mtrt  the  miiti  of  1 
■libplTiD^  populatioiL  The  lightuEB  of  igri- 
citonl  UbDor  in  the  pJauu  Kt  &ee  an  nbaDduice 
rf  hiDdi  for  the  talk  of  temciug  nod  wateriDg ; 
mi  the  mult  garc  the  higbot  itimnloi  to  is- 

Crif*. — The  etirti  am  of  ccoitaiit  moillon 
■t  vfcetf  aid  toHef,  lod  nwre  nrelj  rje  and 
a£ct  ?).  Of  the  two  finaer,  bsether  with  the 
liK  «lne,  uhI  lig,  the  OM  01  iirigttioa, 
fm^  tad  the  hurow,  mentioa  ii  maito  ii 
k«  (f  Job  (mi.  4«,  IT.  33,  niv,  6, 
IS.  mil.  10).  Two  kind,  of  cummia  (the 
TswtjallRl  "fitcha,"  Ii.  uviii.  ST),  aod 
]>U«1  plant!  as  beans  aDd  leDtilo,  may  be  named 
ma^  the  staple  pmduce.  To  thoe,  lat«r  writm 
■i  1  ;nai  TirietT  of  gaidtn  pkoti,  t.  g.  Icidne j- 
h^  pcai,  lettoce,  rndiTr,  leek,  garlic,  onioni, 
Bdi^  cocumbR^  Babbog^  he.  The  prcdiice 
lajft  fvTOfld  JacDb'i  preoeat  was  of  (ach  klndfl  ai 
haU  keep,  uid  had  bem  praMTTtd  daring  (he 
BMMlGai,  jliii.  II), 

Fiim,\mg  and  Soieiitg, — Tbe  plough  prolxlbly 
■s^  the  Egyptian,  tnd  the  procesi  of  ploDghing 
aattf  Tvy  ligbt,  oot  joke  of  oien  uinalljiumcdDg 
to  jtn  it.     Sodl  U  (tUI  nxd  in  Asia  Ubor,  and 

a  ^tt  tn  ibttwn  ID  the  accotnpanjing  drawing : 
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a  if  tte  pole  to  which  the  crou  beam  with  vokei, 
6,ii  attached;  ctheihwv;  d, lh»  handle ;  e  npn- 
senla  Ihrw  model  of  arming  the  ahare,  and  /  ii  « 
goad  with  a  aeraper  at  the  other  end,  probably  for 


deanh^  the  ihare.  Monntaina  and  iteep  placca 
were  hoed  (Ii.  vii.  25).  New  ground  and  &Dowa, 
the  nae  of  whtdi  Utter  was  laniiliar  to  the  Jew* 
(Jar.  It.  3;  Ho*,  i.  12),  were  cUarad  of  atoDcaand 
of  thoma  (la.  t.  3)  earlj  in  tha  year,  towing  or 
gathering  fi«m  "among  Ihoma"  being  a  prorerb 


Sowing  al»  look  place  icilAout  previous  ploughing, 
the  seal,  aa  in  the  parable  of  the  uwer,  being 
Bcattered  broadcaat,  and  ploughed  m  aftenearda,  the 
roota  of  the  late  crop  being  ao  far  decayed  as  to 
aervB  for  manur«  (Fellows,  Alia  Minor,  p.  72). 
The  soilwoa  thenbruahed  OTerwith  a  light  fiurrow, 
often  of  thom  boshes.  In  highly  irrigated  apota 
the  teed  waa  tnmpled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  niii.  20), 
as  in  %ypt  by  goats.     Sometimes,  howerer,  the 
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the  Uishiia.    Whan 


_.  iga  wv  hMrier.  Um  f)caghii«  w 

a:  brt  te  Bva  CDraal  Ttntine  of  haaTT  wi 
DHt  art  be  mA  tb*  Maadaid  of  an 
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their  two  periods,  would  bathe  beat  time  for  thoe 
opentiom ;  thus  TO  dayt  bafon  tb*  paoorer  wta 
the  thna  preecribed  for  aowing  for  the  "  wave- 
■hf«r,"  and,  probably,  therefore,  for  that  of  barley 
geoaniHy.  The  oien  were  urged  on  by  a  goad  like 
a  spear  (Judg.  iii.  31).  Tha  custom  of  watching 
ripening  crops  and  threshing  Boon  against  thelt,  or 
damage,  il  probably  ancient.  Thuc  Boat  llept  on 
the  Soor  (Ruth  iii.  4,  T).  Barley  ripened  a  week 
or  two  before  wheat,  and  as  fine  harrest  weather 
waa  certain  (Pmr.  xxTi.  1;  1  Sam.  lil.  IT;  Am. 
It.  T),  the  crop  chiefly  raried  with  the  quantity  ot 
timely  rain.  The  period  of  barrnt  must  alwaja 
hare  differed  accoming  to  elerstion,  aspect,  iic 
The  proportion  of  harrest  gathered  to  seed  sown 
waa  often  vait,  a  hundredfold  ia  mentioned,  but  in 
snch  a  way  ai  to  alguify  that  it  waa  a  limit  ntie^f 
■MuBsf  (Ota.   nrt.    13;    Uatt.  liu.   Sy— T^ 
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nitntioa  of  crop*,  familiar  t«  the  EgTptiuis,  aa 
hiUilly  hnvp  been  uiilcjinira  lo  Uie  HtlrewE.  Sow- 
iiig  a  lieU  uifh  djreta  »«li  wns  fovbiilitoi  (Utut, 
ini.  9),  iind  minute  dirtctiona  nre  givtn  by  the 
rabbis  for  arranging  a  B»dcd  surCice  with  great 
variety,  yet  avoidiiig  imtupotition  of  heliTOgento. 
Heaping  ami  thrtshing. — The  wheal,  &c.,  was 

It  n's>  banncl  in  shiavea — a  process  prominent  in 
Sciiptiuc.      The    sheaves  or    hcops   wue    carted 

(Am.  ii.  13)  to  the  flooi^a  circular  ipot  of  haul 
STOund,  probably,  aa  now,  from  50  to  80  or  100 
feet  in  diameter.  Such  floors  were  probably  par- 
manent,  and  became  well  Imowa  spoU  (Geo- 1-  10, 
11;  2Snm.iiiy,16.18).  On  lhe«  the  oien,  (.c, 
ibrUdden  to  be  muiiled  (Dent.  ixv.  4),  trampled 


out  the  grain,  as  we  find  r^resenfcd  in  the  Egjp- 
tiaii  mounmenla.  At  a  later  time  the  Jewi  need  a 
Ihreshing  sledge  called  Ma  ag  (Is  il  15  3  Sim 
Ml  2  1  Lbr  xn  23)  p  obab  j  eiemblmg 
the    i4  eg    «ti  1  employed    a  Lgypt— ■  alaga  witi 
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out  with  ft  Btkk  (II.  nviii.  27).  Bailey  waa 
aomeUmea  soaked  and  then  parched  before  treading 
out,  which  got  rid  of  the  pellicle  of  the  gntio. — 
The  uae  of  animal  manure  is  proTed  frequent  by 
such  recuning  eipresaioni  aa  "  dung  OD  the  &ce  of 
the  earth,  field,"  Jw.  (Ps.  Imiji,  lo :  3  K.  ii.  37  : 
Jir.  Till.  2,  &c). 

Wltawiciag.—Tba  "ahoTel"  and  "Ian"  (Is. 
m.  24),  the  precise  difference  of  which  is  doubtful, 
indicate  the  procete  of  winnontiug — a  consplcuou* 
part  of  Bndent  huabacdry  (Fe.  hit.  5  ;  Job  ui. 
18  i  Is.  iriL  13),  and  important,  owing  to  the 
alorenly  threshing.  Evening  was  the  faToorite 
time  (Ruth  iil.  i)  when  there  was  mostly  a  breeie. 
The  "Em"  (Matt.  Ui.  12)  was  perhaps  a  broad 


ihoTel  vh  ch  threT  the  grain  up  agaJnit  the  wind. 
The  last  process  was  the  shaking  in  a  sipve  to 
separate  dut  and  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9).— Fields  and 
Hoon  were  not  commonly  enclosed ;  vineyards 
mostly  were,  with  a  tower  vtd  other  boildlngi 
(Num  mi  24;  Ps.  lui.  12;  Is.  v.  5;  Matt. 
Ml  33  comp.Jud.Ti.il).  Banka  of  mud  from 
d  li.ha  were  alao  uaed.^-Wilh  regard  to  occupancy, 
a  tenant  mght  pay  a  fiied  money  rent  (Cant. 
Tm  11)  o  a  stipulated  share  of  the  fruils  (2  Sam. 
10  Ma  t.  xii.  34),  oftenBhairorathii-d;  but 
oral  eua  om  was  the  only  rule.  A  poaser  by 
m  ght  eat  any  quantity  of  com  or  graps,  but  not 
reap  o  carry  off  fruit  (Deut.  Miii.  24-25  ;  Matt. 
lU  1)  —The  right*  of  the  comer  to  be  lefl,  and  of 
gleaniDf  [CORHEB;  Oleakiko],  formed  the  poor 
man's  daim  on  the  soil  for  support.  For  his  bene- 
fit, too,  a  sheaf  forgotten  in  carrying  to  the  floor 
was  to  be  left ;  so  u>o  with  regard  to  the  vineyard 
and  theolivfrfrOTe  (LeT.  xii.  9, 10 ,  Deut.  siv.  19). 
Besides  there  seems  a  probability  that  every  Ihiiil 
year  a  second  tithe,  bwdea  the  prieala*,  was  paid 
for  the  poor  (Deut.  liv.  28,  iiri.  12 ;  Am.  It.  4 ; 
Tob.  i.  7). 

Agrip'pfc    [Herod.] 

A^nr,  the  son  of  Jaceh,  an  nnlmown  Hebrew 
Bge,  who  uttered  or  coUectod  the  sayings  of 
wisdom  Twoided  in  ProT.  tu.  Ewald  attnbuta 
lo  him  the  authorship  of  Prov.  m.  l-ixii.9,ia 
oooaequence  of  the  similarity  of  style  eihibited  ia 
the  three  sections  therein  contained,  and  assigns  aa 
hia  date  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
Tth  or  beginning  of  the  eth  cent.  B.C.  The  Kab- 
bins,  according  to  Jarchi,  and  Jerome  after  them, 
interprel«d  the  name  aymbolioilly  of  Solomon,  who 
"  collected  ondentaading,"  lad  is  elsewhen  oiled 
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*  F  be^tb."     BoBMn  contends  thai  Agar  was  an 
.i:ijh'. 13211  oi*  Maasa,  and  probably  a  descendant  of 
'Z^  <:i  dbe  500  Suneonitea,  who  in  the  reign  of  Heze> 
kuh  irore  oat  the  Amalekites  fixmi  Hoant  Seir. 
H.-u;^:  poes  farther,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
Q'jm  t^  yissaA  and  brother  of  LemueL    [Jakeh.] 
Aliab.     L  Son  of  Omri,  seventh  king  of  the 
wpL-sle   king;docn    of  Israel,  and   second    of  his 
irtjutr,  reified  B.C.  919-896.     The  great  lesson 
vhiJi  we  I«ani  from    his   life   is   the    depth   of 
vickeiceai  into  which  a  weak   man    may    &1], 
era   tboagh    not    deroid    of   good  feelings    and 
asuiUe  impolspSy   when  he  abandons  hiznself  to 
db*  goidance  of  another  person,  resolnte,  anscrn- 
pckos,  and   depraved.      The   caose  of  his  rain 
w  Li«  marriage  with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Eth- 
bau.  idag    of    Tjre,   who   haid    been    priest   of 
.^jia.'te.    [Jezebel.]     We  have  a  comparatively 
iJ.  ak£x>u£t  of  Ahab's  reign,  because  it  was  distin- 
r^^bed   by   the    ministry  of   the    g^reat  prophet 
L.i;iii.  who  was  brought  into  direct  collision  with 
Jc?>:  when  she  ventured  to  introduce  into  IstmI 
the  :rcpure  worship  of  Baal  and  her  father's  god- 
is  .^.narte.     In  obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab 
a^=td  a  temple  to  be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria 
:v.l4  2iA  an  oracxilar  grove  to  be  consecrated  to 
A^'xte.     With  a  fixed  determination  to  extirpate 
tu  tree-  rrliricoi,  Jexebel  hunted  down  and  put  to 
Cii'^  •]»!*:«  prophets,  some  of  whom  were  con- 
cB>i  :j  cives  by  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  Ahab's 
h/ix :  while  the  Phoenician  rites  were  carried  on 
r.th  tidtx  splendour,  that  we  read  of  450  prophets 
cf  :%ia;  S3d  400  of  Asherah.     (See  1  K.  zviu.  19, 
i3u»  ocr  renion   erroneoasly  substitutes  "  the 
r-^s  "  for  the  proper  name  Asherah,  as  again  in 
^  L  TiL  7,  zxiii.  6).     [Asherah.]    How  the 
vcnhif  of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous 
pTdts  slun,  in  consequence  of  '*  a  sore  fiunine  in 
ScLL-a,'  is   related    under  Eluah.    But  hea- 
tt/*-?-nt  tad  pcntecntion  were  not  the  only  dimes 
BSD  wbda.  Jeithei  led  her  yielding  husband.    One 
^  \}  dcef  tastes  was  fi)r  splendid  architecture, 
v^ca  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house  and 
rreil  cities.     But  the  place  in  which  he  chiefly 
bis^  this   pasaioQ  was  the  beautiful  city  of 
ieo<el  (now  Ziprtn),  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
*Wi  be  adorned  with  a  palace  and  park  for  his 
«n  res^decoe,  though  Samaria  remained  the  capital 
4f  his  kingdom,  Jefireel  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
te to  it  as  the  Versailles  of  the  old  French  roo- 
czTtbv  to  Paris  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  244).    Desiring 
li  jdd  to  his  pleasure-grounds  there  the  vineyard  of 
kof  xMighboor  Naboth,  he  proposed  to  buy  it  or 
fhv  land  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  when  this  was 
refused  by  NaboCh,  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
ka-^on  the  ground  that  the  vineyard  was  "the 
islxritaDoe  of  his  &thera  "  (Lev.  xiv.  23),  a  false 
SQCoiaiion  of  blasphemy  was  brought  ^;ainst  him, 
wad  not  only  was  he  himsdf  stoned  to  death,  but 
Hs  Kos  also,  as  we  learn  from  2  K.  ix.  26.    Elijah, 
sboiy  the  great  vindicator  of  religion,  now  ap- 
peared as  the  aasertor  of  moxalitv,  and  declared 
tbt  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab  s  house  wss  the 
pesalty  appointed  for  his  long  course  of  wickedness, 
snr  cnnrsed  bj  this  atrocious  crime.    The  execu- 
tioa,  however,  of  the  sentence  was  delayed  in  con- 
as^amee  of  Ahab's  deep  repentance. — ^Ahab  under- 
took three  ennpaigiiiB  agunat  Benhadad  II.  king  of 
Dtaaaicaa,  two  delusive  and  one  offensive.    In  the 
€nt,  Benhadad  laid  siege  to  Samaria ;  and  Ahab, 
•eoonged  bj  the  patriotic  coaateb  of  God's  pro- 1 
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phets,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  him  whilst  in  the 
plenitude  of  arrogant  confidence  he  was  banqueting 
in  his  tent  with  his  thirty-two  vassal  kings. 
The  Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  to  Da- 
mascus.— ^Next  year  Benhadad,  believing  that  his 
fiiilure  was  owing  to  some  peculiar  power  which 
the  God  of  Israel  exercised  over  the  hills,  invaded 
Israel  by  way  of  Aphek,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan. 
Yet  Ahab's  victory  was  so  complete  that  Ben- 
hadad himself  fell  into  his  hands;  bat  was  re- 
leased (contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as  announced 
by  a  prophet)  on  condition  of  i-estoring  all  the 
cities  of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making  **  streets" 
for  Ahab  in  Damascus;  that  is,  admitting  into 
his  capital  pennanent  Hebrew  officers,  in  an  inde* 
pendent  position,  with  special  dwellings  for  them^ 
selves  and  their  retinues,  to  watch  over  the  com- 
mercial and  political  interests  of  Ahab  and  his 
subjects.  This  was  apparently  in  retaliation  for  a 
similar  privily  exacted  by  Benhadad's  predecessor 
from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria.  Ailer  this  great 
success  Ahab  ei^yed  peace  for  three  yeai's,  when, 
in  conjunction  with  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah, 
he  attacked  Bamoth  in  Gilead  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  which  town  he  claimed  as  belonging  to 
Israel.  But  God*s  blessing  did  not  rest  on  the 
expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by  the  prophet 
Micaiah  that  it  would  fail.  For  giving  this  warn- 
ing Micaiah  was  imprisoned ;  but  Ahab  was  so  &r 
roused  by  it  as  to  tdce  the  precaution  of  disguising 
himself,  so  as  not  to  ofier  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the 
archers  of  Benhadad.  But  he  was  slain  by  a 
'*  certain  man  who  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture ;"  and, 
though  staid  up  in  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  he 
died  towards  evening,  and  his  army  dispersed. 
When  he  was  brought  to  be  buried  in  Samaria,  the 
dogs  licked  up  his  blood  as  a  servant  was  washing 
his  chariot ;  a  partial  fulfilment  of  Elijah's  predio 
tion  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which  was  more  literally 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  son  (2  K.  ix.  26). 
—8.  A  lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  captive 
Israelites  in  Babylon,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxix.  21). 

Aliarah,  third  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viu.  1). 
[Aher;  Ahiiulm.] 

Aharliel,  a  name  occurring  in  an  obscure  Aug- 
ment of  the  genealogies  of  Judah.  "  The  families 
of  Aharhel "  apparently  traced  their  descent  throu^ 
Coz  to  Ashur,  the  posthumous  son  of  Hezron. 
The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  identifies 
him  with  *<  Hur  the  firstborn  of  Miriam  "  (1  Chr. 
iv.  8). 

AhAta'i,  a  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai  (Neh.  zi. 
13) ;  called  Jahzerah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  12. 

iJiasba'i,  fiither  of  Eliphelet,  one  of  David's 
thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the 
corrupt  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  35,  Eliphelet  appears  as 
«*  Eliphal  the  son  of  Ur." 

Ahasna'nis,  the  name  of  one  Median  and  two 
Persian  kings  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  prefix  to  this  article  a  chronologiced 
table  of  the  M»lo-Persian  kings  from  Cyaxares  to 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  acoordihg  to  their  ordinary 
classical  names.  The  Scriptural  names  conjectured 
to  correspond  to  them  are  added  in  italics. — 1 .  Cy- 
axai-es,  Ung  of  Media,  son  of  Phraortes,  grandson  of 
Deioces  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  began  to  reign 
B.C.  634:  Ahasueraa,  2.  Astyages  his  son,  last 
king  of  Media,  B.C.  594:  Darwn  tha  Mede. 
3.  Cyrus,  son  of  his  daughter  Maodai\e  and  Cam- 
byses,  a  Penan  noble,  Bnt  king  of  P«nuL,  559; 
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Cyrus,    4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529:    AhasuentSf 

5.  A  Magian   osurper,  who  personated  Smerdis. 
the  younger   son   of  Cyrus,   521 :    Artaxerxes, 

6.  I^rius  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521 :  Darius,  7.  Xerxes 
his  son,  485:  AfMSuerus.  8.  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  (Macrocheir),  his  son,  465-495 :  Artaxerxes, 
— ^The  name  Ahcasuerus,  or  Achaahveroeh,  is  the 
same  as  the  Sanstiit  kshatra,  a  king,  which  appears 
as  kshirshd  in  he  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of 
Persepolis.-^L  In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasueras  is  said  to 
he  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede.  Now  it  is 
almost  certain  that  Cyaxares  is  a  form  of  Ahasuerus, 
grecised  into  Axares  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-, 
common  to  the  Kaianian  dynasty  of  kings  (Ma]colm*s 
Persia,  ch.  iii.),  with  which  may  be  compared  Kai 
Khosroo,  the  Persian  name  of  Cyrus.  The  son  of 
this  Cyaxares  was  Astyages,  and  it  is  no  improbable 
conjecture  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  Astyages,  set 
over  Babylon  as  viceroy  by  his  grandson  C]mis,  and 
allowed  to  live  there  in  royal  state.  [Daiuds.] 
This  first  Ahasuerus,  then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  con- 
queror of  Nineveh.  And,  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  we  read  in  Tolnt  xiv.  15  that  Nineveh  was 
taken  by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus,  t.  e.  Cy- 
axares.^8.  In  Ezr.  iv.  6  the  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
after  the  deaUi  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  frustrate  the 
building  of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  against 
them  to  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia.  This  must  be 
Cambyses.  For  we  r^  (v.  5)  that  their  oppo- 
sition continued  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of 
Darius,  and  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes,  t.  e,  Cam- 
byses and  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  are  motioned  as 
i-eigning  between  them.  [Abtaxerxes.]  Xeno- 
phon  oills  the  brother  ot  Cambyses  Tanyoxares, 
«.  e,  the  younger  Oxares,  whence  we  infer  that  the 
elder  Oxares  or  Axares,  or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cam- 
byses. His  constant  wars  probably  prevented  him 
from  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  the  Jews.  He 
was  plainly  called  afler  his  grandfather,  who  was 
not  of  royal  race,  and  thererore  it  is  very  likely 
that  he  also  assumed  the  kingly  name  or  title  of 
Axares  or  Cyaxares,  which  had  been  borne  by  his 
most  illustrious  ancestor.*- 8.  The  third  is  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther.  It  is  needless  to 
give  more  than  the  heads  of  the  well-known  story. 
Having  divorced  his  queen  Yashti  for  refusing  to 
appear  in  public  at  a  banquet,  he  married,  four 
years  afterwards,  the  Jewess  Esther,  cousin  and 
ward  of  Mordecai.  Five  years  after  this,  Haman, 
one  of  his  counsellors,  having  been  alighted  by  Mor- 
decai, prevailed  upon  ihe  king  to  order  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire.  But  before  the 
day  appointed  for  the  massacre,  Esther  and  Mordecai 
overthrew  the  influence  which  Haman  had  exercised, 
and  so  completely  changed  his  feelings  in  the  matter, 
that  they  induced  him  to  put  Haman  to  death,  and 
to  give  the  Jews  the  right  of  sdf-defence.  This 
they  used  so  vigorously  that  they  killed  several 
thousands  of  their  opponents.  Now,  from  the  extent 
assigned  to  the  Persian  empire  (Esth.  i.  1),  **  from 
India  even  unto  Ethiopia,"  it  is  proved  that  Darius 
Hystaspis  is  the  earliest  possible  king  to  whom  this 
history  can  apply,  and  it  is  haixlly  worth  while 
to  consider  the  claims  of  any  after  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  But  Ahasuerus  cannot  be  identical 
with  Darius,  whose  wives  were  the  daughters  of 
Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in  name  and  character 
ci|ually  differs  from  that  foolish  iynnt.  Neither 
can  he  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  although,  as 
Artaxerxes  is  a  compound  of  Xerxes,  there  is  less 
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difficulty  here  as  to  the  name.  But  in  the  first 
place  the  character  of  Artaxerxes  is  also  very  unlike 
that  of  Ahasuerus.  Besides  this,  in  Ezr.  vii.  1-7, 
11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
issues  a  decree  very  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and 
it  is  unlikely  therefore  that  in  the  twelfth  (Esth. 
iii.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of  them  as  if  he 
knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persuade  him  to 
sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  We 
are  therefore  reduced  to  the  belief  that  Ahasuerus  is 
Xerxes  (the  names  being  identical) :  and  this  con- 
clusion is  fortified  by  the  resemblance  of  character, 
and  by  certain  chronological  indications.  As  Xeixes 
scourged  the  sea,  and  put  to  death  the  engineers 
of  his  bridge  because  their  work  was  injured  by  a 
storm,  so  Ahasuerus  repudiated  his  queen  ya;^ti 
because  she  would  not  violate  the  decorum  of  her 
sex,  and  ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish 
people  to  gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  asseroblr 
to  arrange  the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7  ff.).  In 
the  third  year  of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a  great  feast 
and  assembly  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  3). 
In  the  seventh  year  of  his  i*eign  Xerxes  returned 
defeated  from  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by  tlie 
pleasures  of  the  haran  (Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  **  fair  young  virgins  were 
sought "  for  Ahasuerus,  and  he  repUced  Yashti  by 
marrying  Esther.  The  tribute  he  *'  laid  upon  the 
land  and  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea"  (Esth.  x.  1) 
may  well  have  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure 
and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  expedition. 

Ah'sTE,  a  place  (Elzr.  viii.  15),  or  a  river  (viii. 
21),  on  the  banks  of  which  EzxtL  collected  the 
second  expedition  which  returned  with  him  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem.  Various  have  been  the 
conjectures  as  to  its  locality :  but  the  latest  researches 
are  in  fitvour  of  its  being  the  modem  Hit,  on  the 
Euphrates,  due  east  of  Damascus. 

Aliai,  1.  Eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jo- 
tham,  rdgned  B.C.  741-726.  At  the  time  of 
his  accession,  Rezin  king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah 
king  of  Israel  had  recently  formed  a  league  against 
Ju£di,  and  they  proceeded  to  lay  aege  to  Jeru- 
salem. Upon  this  the  great  prophet  hastened 
to  give  advice  and  encouragement  to  Ahaz,  and 
it  was  probably  owing  to  Uie  sj^rit  of  energy 
and  religious  devotion  which  he  poured  into  his 
counsels,  that  the  allies  failed  in  their  attack  on 
Jerusalem  (Is.  vii.  viii.  ix.).  But  the  allies  took 
a  vast  number  of  captives,  who,  however,  were 
restored  in  virtue  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
prophet  Oded ;  and  they  also  inflicted  a  most  severe 
injury  on  Judah  by  the  capture  of  Elath,  a  flourish- 
ing port  on  the  Red  Sea ;  while  the  Philistines  in- 
vaded the  W.  and  S.  (2  K.  xvi. ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.). 
The  weakminded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sought  deliver- 
ance from  these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to 
Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed  him  from 
his  most  formidable  enemies  by  invading  Syria, 
taking  Damascus,  killing  Rezin,  and  depriving  Israel 
of  its  Northern  and  trans-Jordanic  districb.  But 
Ahaz  had  to  purchase  this  help  at  a  costly  price: 
he  became  tributary  to  Tiglath-pileser,  sent  him  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal. 
He  also  ventured  to  se^  for  safety  in  heathen 
ceremonies;  making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  necromancera 
(Is.  viii.  19),  sacrificing  to  the  Syrian  gods,  mtix>- 
audng  a  fonign  altar  from  Dunascus,  and  probablj 
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tk  wonhtp  d  the  heaTenlj  bodies  from  Aasjria 
and  Bftbrloiiy  as  be  would  seem  to  hare  set  up  the 
hsses  of  the  son  mentioiied  in  2  K.  xjdii.  1 1 ;  and 
'*tbe  altars  on  the  top  (or  roof)  of  the  upper 
dhamber  of  Ahu*'  (2  K.  cxiii.  12)  were  connected 
with  the  adoration  of  the  stars.  We  see  anotiier 
ad  Mamfl«qw  result  of  this  intercourse  with  an 
aitraoomical  people  in  the  *'  sundial  of  Ahaz  "  (^Is. 
xxxriii.  8).— 8.  A  smi  of  Micah  the  grandson  of 
JoaaUiBn  through  Meribbaal  or  Mephibosheth  (1 
Off.  Till.  35,  36,  ix.  42). 

Ahlsi'alL    1.   Son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and 
c^hth    king    of   Israel,   reigned    b.c.    896-895. 
After  the   battle  of  Ramoth    in  GUead   [Ahab] 
tbe  Syrians  had  the  command  of  the  oonn^  along 
the  east  of  Jordan,  and  they  cut  off  all  commu- 
aicatkm  between   the  Israelites  and  Moabites,  so 
tiiat  the  rassal  king  of  Moab  refused  his  yearly 
tribate  of  100,000  hunbs  and  100,000  rams  with 
their  wool  (oomp.  Is.   xri.   1).     Before  Ahaziah 
Mold  take  measures  for  enforcing  his  claim,  he 
wai  scnoualj  injured  by  a  fidl  through  a  lattice 
IB  his  palace  at  Samaria.     In  his  heedth  he  had 
vetihipped  bis  mother's  gods,  and  now  he  sent  to 
iaqoire  of  the  orade  of  Bealzebub  in  the  Philistine 
dif  of  EkroQ  whether  he  should  recover  his  healtH. 
hk  Elijah,  who  now  for  the  last  time  eierdsed  the 
pnf^ietic  office,  rebuked  him  for  this  impiety,  and 
auMnmoed  to  faim  bis  approaching  death.  The  only 
other  recoirded  tranaactifHi  of  his  reign,  his  endeavour 
to  join  the  king  of  Jndah  in  trading  to  Ophir,  is 
Boie  fitly  related  under  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii. 
4*^;   2  K.  i.;    2  Chr.  xx.  35-37).— 2.    Fifth 
tiog  of  Jndah,    eoo    of  Jehoram    and  Athaliah, 
dai^^iter  of  Abab,  and  tho^ore  nephew  of  the 
pnnd^  AbazMh.     He  is  called  Aauriah,  2  Chr. 
xdI.  6,  probablj  by  a  copyist's  error,  and  Jehoahaz, 
2  Chr.  xxi.  17.     So,  too,  while  in  2  K.  viii.  26  we 
read  that  be  was  22  years  old  at  his  accession,  we 
find  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2  that  his  age  at  that  time 
was  42.    The  former  number  is  certainly  right,  as 
in  2  Chr.  xxi.  5,  20,  we  see  that  his  fiither  Jdioram 
ws  40  wbcn  be  died,  which  would  make  him 
jou^per  than  bis  own  son,  so  that  a  transcriber 
omst  hare  made  a  mistake  in  the  numbers.     Aha- 
ziah was  an  idolater,  and  he  allied  himself  with  his 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  brother  and  suc- 
of  the  preceding  Ahaziah,  against  Hazael,  the 
king  of  Syria.    The  two  kings  were,  however, 
Mated  at  Ramoth,  where  Jehoram  was  so  severely 
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literally  **  another ; "  because,  as  Jarchi  says,  Ezm, 
who  compiled  the  genealogy,  was  uncertain  whether 
the  £unilie8  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  or 
not.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Aher  and  Ahiram 
(Num.  xxvi.  38)  are  the  same ;  unless  the  former 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose  genealogy  is 
omitted  in  1  Chr.  vii. ;  Hushim  being  a  Dtoite 
as  well  as  a  Benjamite  name. 

Aid.  1.  A  Gadite,  chief  of  a  £unily  who 
lived  in  Gilead  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  15),  in  the 
days  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah.  By  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  it  was  not  considered  a  proper  name.— >2. 
A  descendant  of  Shamer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  34).  The  name,  according  to  Gesenius, 
is  a  contraction  of  Ahijah. 

Ahi'ah  or  Ahijab.  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  brother 
of  Ichabod,  grandson  of  l^inehas,  and  great-grand- 
son of  £li.  He  is  described  as  being  the  Lord's 
priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3, 
18).  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing ihe  statement  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  concerning  the 
ark  being  used  for  inquiring  by  Ahiah  at  Saul's 
bidding,  and  the  statement  that  they  inquired  not 
at  the  ark  in  the  days  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3), 
if  we  understand  the  latter  expression  in  the  strictest 
sense.  But  all  difficulty  will  disappear  if  we  apply 
the  expression  only  to  all  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Saul,  when  we  know  tiiat  the  priestly 
establishment  was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Kirjatb- 
jearim,  or  Baale  of  Judah,  where  the  ark  was. 
The  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  fitvourable 
to  the  mention  of  the  ark.  Ahiah  is  probably  the 
same  person  as  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
Such  dianges  of  name  as  Ahi-melech  and  Ahi-jah 
are  not  uncommon.  However  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Ahimelech  may  have  been  brother  to  Ahiah.— 
8.  One  of  Solomon's  princes  (1  K.  iv.  3).— 8.  A 
prophet  of  Shiloh  (IK.  xiv.  2),  hence  odled  the 
Shilonite  (xi.  29)  in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  of 
Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  of  whom  we  have  two 
remarkable  prophecies  extant :  the  one  in  1  K.  xi. 
31-39,  addr«»sed  to  Jeroboam,  announcing  the  rend- 
ing of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  kingdom  to  Jeroboam :  the  other  in  1  K.  xiv. 
6-16,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet's  extreme  old  age 
to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which  he  foretold  the  death 
of  Abijah,  the  king's  son,  who  was  fdck,  and  the 
destruction  of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of  the 
images  which  he  had  set  up.  Jeroboam's  speech 
concerning  Ahijah  (1  K.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the  esti- 
tbat  be  retired  to  his  mother's  palace  at  I  mation  in  which  he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic 


JcBred  to  be  healed.  The  revolution  carried  out  in 
bnd  by  Jehu  under  the  guidance  of  Elisha  broke 
•Bt  while  Ahaziah  was  visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel. 
As  J^a  approached  the  town,  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah  went  out  to  meet  him ;  the  former  was 
shot  throogh  the  heart  by  Jehu,  and  Ahaziah  was 
nusued  as  fitr  as  the  pass  of  Gur,  near  the  city  of 
hlttm,  and  there  mortally  wounded.  He  died  I 
wba  he  readied  Megiddo.  In  2  Chi*,  xxii.  9, 
an  apparently  di&rent  account  is  given  of  his 
death.  Ahaaah  reigned  one  year,  B.C.  884  (2  K. 
viii.  26 ;  2  K.  ix.  29). 

A^'bim^  son  of  Abbhur,  by  his  wife  Abihail 
(1  Chr.  ii.  29).    He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

A'bcr,  ancestor  of  Hushim,  or  rather  **the 
Hnshim,"  as  the  plural  form  seems  to  indicate  a 
fimily  rather  thain  an  individual.  The  name 
oecars  in  an  obscure  passage  in  the  genealogy  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  rii.  12).  Some  traiudators  con- 
lidcr  it  as  not  a  pcoper  name  at  all,  and  render  it. 


powers  (comp.  2  Chr.  ix.  29).— 4.  Father  of 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel  (I  K.  xv.  27,  33).— 5.  Son 
of  Jenihmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25).— 6.  Son  of  Bela 
(1  Chr.  viii.  7).— 7.  One  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  X.  36).— 8.  A  Levite  m  David's  reign 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  20).— 9.  One  of  "  the  heads  of  the 
people  "  who  joined  in  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  26). 

Abi'am,  son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite  (or  of  Sa- 
car,  1  Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33). 

Abi'ail,  a  Manassite,  of  the  fiunily  of  Shemidah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

Ahie'ier.  1  Son  of  Ammishaddai,  hereditary 
chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25, 
vii.  66).— 2.  The  Benjamite  chief  of  a  body  of 
archers  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Abilrad.  1.  The  son  of  Shelomi,  and  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxxiv.  27).— 2.  ChieV- 
taia  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  1\ 
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Ahilmil,  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  an 
influeutial  officer  at  the  court  of  Josiah,  and  of 
Jehoiakim  his  son.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates 
sent  hj  Hilldah  to  consult  Huldah  (2  K.  xzii. 
12-14).  In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he  successfully 
used  his  influence  to  protect  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  zxvi.  24).  His  son  Gedaliah  was  made 
governor  of  Judah  hj  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Chal- 
dean king,  and  to  his  charge  Jeremiah  was  entrusted 
when  released  from  prison  (^Jer.  zzzix.  14,  zl.  5). 

AMIqcL  !•  Father  or  Jehoshaphat,  the  re- 
oorder  or  chronicler  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reigns 
•of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  yiii.  16,  zx.  24; 
1  K.  iv.  3 ;  1  Chr.  zviii.  15).— «.  The  father  of 
Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  officers 
(1  K.  iy.  12).  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  the 
same  with  the  foregoing. 

Ahim'aai.  L  Father  of  Saul's  wife,  Ahinoam 
(1  Sam.  ziv.  50).— 2.  Son  of  Zadok,  the  high-priest 
in  David's  reign,  and  celebrated  for  his  swiftness  of 
foot.  When  David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  on  account 
of  Absalom's  rebellion,  the  high-priests,  accompanied 
by  their  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  aiid  the 
Levites,  carried  the  ark  of  God  forth,  intending 
to  accompany  the  king.  But  at  his  bidding  they 
returned  to  Uie  city,  as  did  likewise  Husbii  the 
Archite.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Hushai  should 
feien  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  Absalom,  and  should 
tell  Zadok  and  Abiathar  whatever  intelligence  he 
could  obtain  in  the  palace.  They,  on  their  parts, 
were  to  forward  the  intelligence  through  Ahimaaz 
and  Jonathan,  who  acoordindy  stayed  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city  at  En-Rogd,  on  the  rood  towards 
the  plain.  A  message  soon  came  to  them  from 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  through  the  maid-servant, 
to  say  that  Ahithophel  had  counselled  an  inmie- 
diate  attack  upon  David  and  his  followers,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  king  must  cross  the  Jordan 
without  the  least  delay.  They  started  at  once 
on  their  errand,  but  not  without  being  suspected, 
for  a  lad  seeing  the  wench  speak  to  them,  and 
seeing  them  immediately  run  off  quickly,  went 
and  told  Absalom,  who  ordered  a  hot  pursuit.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  they  had  got  as  &r  as 
Bahurim,  to  the  house  of  a  stead&st  partisan  of 
David's.  Here  the  woman  of  the  house  effectually 
hid  them  in  a  well  in  the  court-yard,  and  covered 
the  well's  mouth  with  ground  or  bruised  com. 
Absalom's  servants  coming  up  searched  for  them  in 
Tain ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  returned 
by  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan 
hasted  on  to  David,  and  told  him  Ahithophel 's 
counseL  David  with  his  whole  company  crossed 
the  Jordan  that  very  night  (2  Sam.  zv.  24-37, 
xvii.  15-22).  Shortly  afterwards  the  narrative 
gives  us  a  singular  instance  of  oriental  or  Jewish 
craft  in  Ahimaaz.  When  Absalom  was  killed  by 
Joab  and  his  armour-bearers,  Ahimaaz  was  very 
urgent  with  Joab  to  be  employed  as  the  messenger 
to  run  and  carry  the  tidings  to  David.  The  politic 
Joab,  well  knowing  the  king's  fond  partiality  for 
Absalom,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  the  bearer  of 
«uch  tidings,  but  employed  Cushi  instead.  But, 
after  Cushi  had  started,  Ahimaaz  was  so  impor- 
tunate to  be  allowed  to  run  too  that  at  length  he 
extorted  Joab's  consent.  Taking  a  shorter  or  an 
«asier  way  by  the  plain  he  nianaged  to  outrun 
Cushi,  and,  arriving  first,  he  reported  to  the  king 
the  good  news  of  the  victory,  suppressing  his  know- 
ledge of  Absalom's  death,  and  leaving  to  Cushi  the 
tasir  o/  announang  it.    He  had  thus  the  merit 
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of  bringing  good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of  the 
disaster  of  the  death  of  the  king's  son  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  1 9-33).  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz. 
There  is  no  evidence,  beyond  the  assertion  ot 
Josephus,  that  he  ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest ; 
and  Josephus  may  have  concluded  that  he  did, 
merely  because,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests 
(1  Chr.  vi.  B,  9),  he  intervenes  between  Zadok  and 
Azariah.  Judging  only  firom  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared 
with  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  we  should  conclude  that  Ahi- 
maaz died  before  his  father  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Azariah.— 8.  Solo- 
mon's officer  in  Kaphtali,  Uie  king's  son-in-law,  hav- 
ing married  his  daughter  Basmath  (1  K.  iv.  15). 

Ahi'man.  L  One  of  the  three  giant  Anakim 
who  inhabited  Mount  Hebron  (Num.  ziii.  22,  33), 
seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies.  The  whole  race  were 
cut  off  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21),  and  the  three 
brothers  were  slain  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg. 
i.  10). ^8.  One  of  the  porters  or  gatekeepers  who 
had  charge  of  the  king's  gate  for  d^e  <'  camps  "  of 
the  sons  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  ix.  17). 

Ahixa'deoh.  1  Son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xzii.  11, 
12),  and  high-priest  at  Nob  in  the  dap  of  Saul. 
He  gave  David  the  shew-bread  to  eat,  and  the 
sword  of  Goliath ;  and  for  so  doing  was,  upon  the 
accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  put  to  death  with 
his  whole  house  by  Saul's  order.  Eighty-five  priests 
wearing  an  ephod  were  thus  cruelly  slaughtered; 
Abiathar  alone  escaped.  [Abiathab.]  On  the 
question  of  Ahimeloch's  identity  with  Ahijah,  see 
Ahijah.  For  the  singular  cmfusioa  between 
Ahimelech  and  Abiathar  in  the  1st  book  of  Chro- 
nicles, see  Abiathar.  •— 8.  A  Hittite,  one  o 
David's  companions  while  he  was  persecuted  by 
Saul;  called  in  the  LXX.  AhimeMh;  which  is 
perhaps  the  right  reading,  after  the  analogy  of 
Ahimelech,  king  of  Gerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6). 

AM^moth,  a  Levite,  apparently  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chr.  vi.  25).  In  ver.  35,  for  Ahinwth 
we  find  Mahaihf  as  in  Luke  iii.  26. 

Ahin'adab,  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve 
commissaries  who  supplied  provisions  for  the  rojral 
household  (1  K.  iv.  14). 

Ahin'oaxn.  1  The  daughter  of  Ahimaaz  and 
wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50) .^8.  A  Jezieelitess 
who  was  married  to  David  during  his  wandering 
life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43).  She  lived  with  him  and  his 
other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of  Achiah  (xxvii.  3), 
was  taken  prisoner  with  her  by  the  Amalekites 
when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xxx.  5),  but  was 
rescued  by  David  (18).  She  is  again  mentioned 
as  living  with  him  when  he  was  king  of  Judah  in 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2) ;  and  was  the  mother  of  his 
eldest  son  Anmon  (iii.  2). 

Ahi'o.  1.  Son  of  Abinadab,  who  accompanied 
the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out  of  his  Other's 
house  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7).— 8.  A 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Beriah  who  drove  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  14).^-8.  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder  of 
Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37). 

AM'ra,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  when 
Moses  took  the  census  in  the  year  after  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  15,  ii.  29,  vii.  78,  83,  x.  27). 

Ahi'iun,  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  and  an- 
cestor of  the  Ahtramites  (Num.  xxvi.  38).  In 
the  list  of  Benjamin's  children,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
the  name  of  Ahiram  appears  as  **  Ehi  and  Rosh," 
the  former  being  probably  the  true  reading,  of 
which  the  latter  was  on  easy  coiTuption.     It  is 
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oDoeflam  whether  Ahiram  is  the  same  as  Aher 
(1  Cbr.  tS.  12),  or  Aharah  (1  Chr.  riii.  1). 

Ahis'anaah,  a  Danite,  fiUher  of  Aholiab,  one 
^  the  architects  of  the  tahemade  (Ex.  zzxi.  6, 
sxT.  34,  xxxriii.  23). 

Ahidi'thir,  one  of  the  sons  of  BOhan,  the  grand- 
soo  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  yii.  10). 

Ahfikar,  the  controller  of  Solomon's  house- 
iiflld  (1  K.  IT.  6). 

AUlb'oplisl  {brothtr  of  fooiithneas),  a  native 
of  Giloh,  in  the  hill-coantrj  of  Jodah  (Josh.  zv. 
51),  and  priyj  ooondllor  of  Darid,  whose  wisdom 
WW  80  h^ifaly  esteemed,  that  his  adrice  had  the 
sathontT  of  a  divine  oracle,  though  his  name  had 
m  exacuj  opposite  signiHcation  (2  Sam.  rri.  23). 
He  was  the  grandather  of  Bothsheba  (comp. 
2  Sam.  xL  3  with  zziiL  34).  Absalom  imme* 
£stdlj  he  had  revolted  sent  fia*  him,  and  when 
Dmd  beard  that  AhithoiAel  had  joined  the  oon- 
^incj,  he  pimyed  Jehovah  to  torn  his  counsel  to 
fedishneBS  (xv.  31),  alluding  possibly  to  the  signifi- 
aiioa  of  hb  name.  David's  grief  at  the  treachery 
«f  his  confidential  friend  found  expression  in  the 
Moaanic  prophecies  (P^.  zU.  9,  Iv.  12-14).— In 
order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  fiither  was  irreparable 
ihidie|ibd  persuaded  him  to  take  posBession  of  the 
nyal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvt  21).  David,  in  order  to 
oxmteract  his  ooonsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom. 
Ahitiiopbd  had  recommended  an  immediate  pursuit 
«f  Dsnd;  bat  Hushai  advised  delay,  his  object 
boBg  to  send  intelligenoe  to  David,  and  to  give 
faim  time  to  odlect  his  forces  fi>r  a  decisive  en- 
gaympnt.  When  Ahithophel  saw  that  Hushai*s 
aftriee  ptwaxled,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  retum- 
iag  to  fab  own  home  **  put  his  houshold  in  order 
sa&hsi^  himfidf"  (zvii.  1-23). 

AMlib.    L  Fathnrof  Ahimelech,  orAhijah,the 
son  of  PWwphaa,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Ichabod 
(1  Sbd.  bv.  3,  xzii.  9,  11),  and  therefore  of  the 
hoose  of  Cfi  and  the  family  of  Ithamar.    There  is 
BO  record  of  his  high-priesthood,  which,  if  he  ever 
WBs  h%b-prieat,  must  nave  CMndded  with  the  early 
dsjB  cf  Sanm^*s  judgeship.-«8.  Son  of  Amariah, 
aad  €dher  of  Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi. 
7, 8 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of  tiie  house  of  Eleazar. 
ftOBk  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  where  the  genealogy  of  Axa- 
rish,  tibe  head  of  one  of  the  priestly  fionilies  that 
RtoTDed  £rom  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  is  traced, 
through  Zadok,  to  **  Ahitub,  the  ruler  of  the  house 
tioA,"  it  appears  tdersbly  certain  that  Ahitub 
w»   hi^^priest.      The    passage  is   repeated    in 
Keh.  zi.  11.    If  the  line  is  conrectly  given  in 
fiiese  two  passages  Ahitub  was  not  the  fiither, 
bat  the  giand&ther  of  Zadok,  his  fother  being 
McTBioCh.     But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  and  in  Ezr.  vii.  2, 
Ahitab  Is  represented  as  Zadok's  fother.     This 
uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the 
eaet  time  of  Ahitub's  hieh-priesthood.     If  he  was 
&thcr  to  Zaddc  he  must  have  been  high-priest  with 
Ahimeledi.     But  if  he  was  grandfather,  his  age 
would  have  coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahitab, 
tbesoo  of  Phinehas.    Certainly  a  singular  coin- 
ddenoe.— 8.  The  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  in 
1  Chr.  vL  11, 12,  introduces  another  Ahttub,  son 
of  anotiwr  Amariah,  and  fiither  of  another  Zadok. 
^t  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  second 
Ahitab  and  Zadok  are  spurious. 
.    AUtb^  a  city  of  Aaher  from  which  the  Canaan- 
ites  woe  not  difren  oat  (Judg.  i.  31).    It  is  more 
fnkiU*  that  Adilab  reappears  in  later  history  as 
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Gush  Chaleb  (GiscaU),  a  pUoe  identified  by  Robin- 
son under  the  abbreviated  name  of  elfish,  near 
Safed,  in  the  hilly-country  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee. 

Ahla%  daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom,  having  no 
issue,  he  gave  in  marriage  to  his  Egyptian  slave 
Jarha  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  35).  In  consequence  of  the 
fiulore  of  male  issue,  she  became  the  foundress  of 
an  important  branch  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites,  and  fix)m  her  were  d^cended  2^bad,  one 
of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  41),  and  Azariah, 
one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash 
(2  Chr.  xxiu.  1). 

Aho'ah,  son  of  BeU,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
viii.  4).    In  1  Chr.  viii.  7,  he  is  odled  Ahiah. 
The  patronymic,  Ahohtte,  is  found  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  9,  28 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  29,  xxvii.  4. 
Aholdte.    [Ahoah.] 

Ah'dah,  a  harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the 
symbol  of  Samaria  (Ez.  xxiii.  4,  5,  36,  44). 

Aholiab,  a  Danite  of  great  skill  as  a  weaver 
and  embroiderer,   whom    Moses    appointed    with 
Bezaleel  to  erect  the  tabeniacle  f  Ex.  xxxv.  30-35). 
Aholibah,  a  harbt,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the 
symbol  of  Judah  (Ez.  xxiii.  4, 11,  22,  36,  44). 

Aholiba'iiUlh,  one  (probably  the  second^  of  the 
three  wives  of  Esau.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  a  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  TGen. 
xxxvi.  2,  25\  In  the  earlier  narrative  (Gen. 
xxvi.  34)  Ahoiibamah  is  called  Judith,  daughter  of 
Beeri,  the  Hittite.  The  explanation  of  the  change 
in  the  name  of  the  woman  seems  to  be  that  her 
proper  personal  name  was  Judith,  and  that  Ahoii- 
bamah was  the  name  which  she  received  as  the 
wife  of  Esau  and  feandress  of  three  tribes  of  his 
descendanta;  she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative 
called  by  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  she  appears  under  the  second. 
This  'explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  ot 
the  name  Ahoiibamah  in  the  concluding  list  of  the 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43),  which  we 
must  r^;ard  as  a  list  of  names  of  places  and  not  of 
persons.  The  district  which  received  the  name  of 
Esau's  wifo,  or  perhaps  rather  finom  which  she 
received  her  married  name,  was  no  doubt  (as  the 
name  itself  indicates)  situated  in  the  heights  of  the 
mountains  of  Edom,  probably  therefore  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Hor  and  Petra. 

Almnia'i,  son  of  Jahath,  a  descendant  of  Judoh, 
and  head  of  one  of  the  fomilies  of  the  Zorathites 
(1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

Ahu'nm,  properlv  Ahuzzam,  son  of  Ashur,  the 
father  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naarah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Ah.US'Hlttif  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philis- 
tine king  Abimdech,  who  accompanied  him  at  his 
interview  with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  26). 

A'i  (heap  of  ruins).  L  A  rojral  city  (comp. 
Josh.  viii.  23,  29,  x.  1,  xii.  9)  of  Canaan,  already 
existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8) 
[Hai],  and  lying  east  of  Bethel  (comp.  Josh, 
xii.  9),  and  **  beside  Bethaven"  (Josh.  vii.  2, 
viii.  9^.  It  was  the  second  city  taken  by  Israel 
a^  tne  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  was  "  utterly 
destroyed**  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5,  viii.  1,  2,  3,  10,  11, 
12,  14, 16, 17, 18,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28, 
29,  ix.  3,  X.  1,  2,  xii.  9).  However,  if  Aiath  be 
Ai — and  from  its  mention  with  Migron  and  Mich- 
mash,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  it  was  so — the 
name  was  still  attached  to  the  locality  at  the 
I  time  of  Siennacherib's  inarch  on  JeTUsa\eia  (\%. 
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:L  -r% :  >'«s,  to.  Z2,  **€m>e  hzsArvi  izti  tweitj- 
tir**  '^  'lcIt^  :  acfi  v>b  tM  BtBJUEJtei  a^ua  tcnk 
pMMMMA  «^  tbsr  tovxH,  ^  MWwniii^  A. jft,  aaj 
BeST^  vftA  tCfttr  **  *  iaa^BtUen^  "  art  an^JC^  tint 
^ttds  »3Md  ^Xch.  xL  3 1 , .  [ Al/A.] — No  attempt 
aa»  T#£  ^ymt*jA  ia  £jai^  tikc  ate  of  tike  dtj 
v!:;Ja  Joibaa  4>»Md  to  be  a  **  heap  and  a  dcaoS^ 
t^  for  ercr."  It  if  tlK  Ofisaion  Cff  scuoe  tbaft  tb« 
v<«4f  Aria  ia  Jo^h.  rriii,  23,  a&d  Gaza  ia  1  Car. 
-ci,^  are  wrrcptkiM  of  Ai.  [AflM  ;  AZZAH.]" 
8.  A  otf  ftff  tine  AmsDOBitci,  affnucutly  aUadiMd 
to  H«ihlMit  ^Jer.  xlix,  3). 

Ai'flfc.  1  .N»  </  ZiMoiiy  a  daoewlaBt  of  Seir, 
aad  as«ertiyr  of  one  of  tlie  trircs  of  Emii  (1  Chr. 
i«  4^^>  caJM  in  G<n,  xzzri.  24  Ajab.  He 
prVflaUj  4i«i  before  his  father,  as  the  soooevioD 
i^^l  \f,  his  brother  Aaah.— t.  Father  of  Rizpah,  the 
cooetiUne  of  Saul  il  Sam.  iii.  7,  zii.  8, 10, 11). 

Ai'tth,  a  place  named  bj  Isaiah  ^x.  28^,  in  oon- 
nexi<n  with  Mij[70Q  and  Michmash,  prohoblj  the 
Ai.  [Ai.] 
like  Aiath,  probaUy  a  Tariation  of  the 
name  Ai,  mentkned  with  Michmash  and  Bethel 
(Neh.  jd.  31). 

Aijidoa,  •"  a  place  of  deer  or  gazelles."  1  A 
dtj  of  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  zii.  24 ;  1  Chr.  ri. 
Cd„  originally  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh, 
xiz.  42;  A.  V.  *'Ajalon"^,  which  tribe,  howerer, 
was  imable  to  disposseM  the  Amorites  of  the  place 
(Jadf^.  i.  35),  Aijalon  was  one  of  the  towns  forti- 
fied by  Jiehoboam  (2  Chr.  zi.  10)  daring  his  con- 
flicts with  the  new  kingdom  of  Ephraim  (1  K.  xir. 
30),  and  the  last  we  hear  of  it  is  as  beii^  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr.  zzriii.  18,  A.  V. 
'<  Ajalon  ").  Being  on  the  rerj  frontier  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  we  can  imdentand  how  Aijalon 
bhould  l«  spoken  of  sometimes  (1  Chr.  ri.  69, 
comp.  with  66)  as  in  Ephraim,  and  sometimes 
(2  Chr.  zi.  10;  1  Sam.  xir.  31)  as  in  Jndah 
and  Benjamin.  The  name  is  most  familiar  to  us 
from  its  mention  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Joshna 
daring  his  parsait  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  x.  12, 
** valley  of  Aijalon").  The  town  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Kobinson  in  the  modem  JTd/b, 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Jafia  road,  aboat  14  miles 
out  of  Jemsalem.o- 8.  A  place  in  Zebalan,  men- 
tioned as  the  borial-place  of  Elon,  one  of  the  jadges 
(Judfi:.  xii.  12). 

Ai'Jeletll  Shaliar  (i.  e.  the  hind  of  the  mommg 
dami),  foond  once  only  in  the  Bible,  in  connexion 
with  Ps.  xxii.,  of  which  it  forms  part  of  the  intro- 
ductory verse  or  title.  This  torm  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted.  Some  take  it  for  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument;  others  suppose  it  to  express 
allegorically  the  argument  of  the  22ud  Psalm ;  but 
the  weight  of  authority  predominates  in  favour  of 
the  interpretation  which  assigns  to  the  phrase  the 
sole  purpose  of  describing  to  the  musician  the  me- 
lody to  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  played, — "a 
Psalm  of  David,  addressed  to  the  music  master  who 
presides  over  the  band  called  the  Morning  Hind." 

Ain,  an  eye,  and  also,  in  the  simple  but  vivid 
imagery  of  the  East,  a  spring  or  natural  burst  of 
living  water,  always  contradistinguished  from  the 
well  or  tank  of  artificial  formation,  and  which  latter 
is  Umignnted  by  the  words  Beer  and  Bor,  Ain 
odmvni  occurs  in  combination  witli  other  words 
forming  tlie  names  of  definite  localities:  these  will 


AI.AB 

be  fiicad  vader  Ea,  as 

It  ceccrs  alooe  ia  two 

marks  oa  toe  eastern   boc 

d«Kribcd  br  M<aes  (X 

''s-Vr'Am€i''Az*:,iht 

a  !>.ir^  nmaricaUe  £ae  its  itevt 

2.  '*/z.t  ot  the  soctbercaaost  dtks  ei  Jzi 
XT.  j2,,  afterwanis  allotted  to  ^ 
7  ;  1  Chr.  ir.  32,  aad  dren  to  the 
zzi.  16;.     In  the  list  of  priests' 
Ashaa  takes  the  place  of  Aia. 

Ai^ni,  oce  of  the  *«  sermts  c€  lot 
'  or  Nethxaiaii,  whose  sons  cuae  ap  wita 
•  (1  Esd.  V.  31;.     Pexhapa  tLe  same  as  Eeauul 

A>k=Alak,  1  (Gen.  zzzvi.  24). 

AjtHm  fJosh.  z.  1-2,  ziz.  42;  2  Off. 
18).  The  aune  place  as  AUAU>s  Tl), 
The  Hebrew  being  the  same  ia  both,  thoc  is  aa 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  ia  the  ^rilii^  «f  tfe 
name  ia  the  A.  V. 

AlOBy  son  of  Ezer,  one  of  the  "dokaa*  «r 
rhiefWns  of  the  Horites,  and  ili  imslml  «f  Sdr 
(Gen.  zzzvL  27).  He  is  called  JjlKas  ia  1  Chr. 
i.  42  =  Jaakas,  wUdi  last  is  probaUy  the  tewt 
reading  in  both  cases. 

AkUb.  L  A  descendant  of  Zenibhabd  aad 
son  of  EUoenai  (1  Chr.  iiL  24).-4.  One  of  the 
porters  or  doorkeepers  at  the  east  gate  of  the 
Temple.  His  desomdanto  soooeeded  to  his  office, 
and  appear  among  those  who  retained  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Chr.  iz.  17 ;  Ezr.  ii.  42;  Xeh.  viL  4^  zL 
19,  zii.  25%  Also  called  DaoOBI  (1  Esd.  r.  28).— 
8.  One  of  the  Xethinim,  whose  £unilv  leturaed 
with  Zerabbabd  (Ezr.  ii.  45).  Called  AcuB  ia 
1  Esd.  V.  31.— 4.  A  Levite  who  assisted  Ezim  ia 
expounding  the  law  to  the  people  (Ndu  viii.  7). 
Csdled  JjLCUBUS  in  1  Esd.  ix.  48. 

Aknibldiii,  *'the  ascent  of,*'  and  '*the 
OOINQ  UP  TO ;"  also  "  Maaleh-acrabbim  " 
(*'the  soorpion-pass").  A  pass  between  the  sooth 
end  of  the  Dead  Sm  and  21in,  forming  one  of 
the  landmarks  <hi  the  south  bonndary  at  once  of 
Judah  (Josh.  zv.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  Land  (Nam. 
zzziv.  4).  Also  the  north  (?)  boundary  of  the 
Amorites  (Judg.  i.  36).  Judas  Maccabaeas  gained 
here  a  great  victory  over  the  Edomitei  (1  Ifaoc  v. 

3,  *'  Arabnttine  ").  Periiaps  Akrabbim  is  the  steep 
pass  esSufah,  by  which  the  final  step  is  made  from 
the  desert  to  the  level  of  the  actual  land  of  Fsles- 
tine.  As  to  the  name,  scorpions  abound  in  the 
whole  of  this  district. 

A1fi>fntfT  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the 
notice  of  the  cUabasier^x  of  ointment  whidi  a 
woman  brought  to  our  Lord  when  he  sat  at  meat 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  the 
contente  of  which  she  poured  on  the  head  of  the 
Saviour  (Matt.  xxvi.  7 ;  Mark  xiv.  3 ;  Luke  vii. 
37).  By  the  English  word  alabaster  is  to  be  un- 
derstood both  that  kind  which  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  gypsum,  as  well  as  the  oriental  alabaster 
which  is  so  much  valued  on  account  of  ite  translu- 
cency,  and  for  its  variety  of  coloured  streakings, 
red,  yellow,  gray,  &c.,  which  it  owes  for  the  most 
port  to  the  admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter 
is  a  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  satin  spar  being  one  of  the  most 
conmion.  The  former  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  forms  when  calcined  and  ground  the  well- 
kuown  and  useful  substence  called  plaster  of  Paris. 
Both  theso  kinds  of  alabaster,  but  especially  the 
latter,  are  and  have  been  long  used  for  varioua 


trwDoitaJ  |Aii|ioKi,  nch  u  in  tint  &briatioa  of 
THfi,  bom,  kc  The  sudenls  comidend  ■lobutcr 
'ariHUtc  of  lime)  to  be  (Le  bot  muterid  in 
■kkfa  to  fostrrt  thai  ointmoiti.  "  Undents," 
aji  PliDjr,  "  kt«p  be*t  in  lUtuter."  la  Mark  lir. 
3,  the  wDtnu  who  tnoughc  "  the  ikbaitcrJni  of 
aUBHt  flf  fpikBurd "  it  lud  to  break  the  boi 
bi<ln  poariag  out  the  oiutment,  which  probably 
<alj  mtaiu  breaiiiig  tAt  uai  which  kept  tlie  eoeace 
•ilhi  perfome  from  trapantiDg. 
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tlM.'mtOt,  properlf  Alnnelh,  one  of  the  lOIU  of 
Bedv,  the  m  of  BeDJuniu  (I  Ctir.  vii.  8). 

IIib'miiIhiIi  ("  kiiig'i  oak"),  e  place  within 
At  bmat  of  Ather,  nimied  betweeo  Achiheph  and 
Aaii{3<A.iij.  2Roaly). 

ITnift  (Ps.  iliri.  title;  I  Chr.  it.  20), 
■  winl  at  aertdiDglj  doabtfnl  nHauing,  some  in- 

fadj. 

I  (valiaitt,  a  Greek  name,  aiaumed, 
ic  to  the  preriiiluig  faihim,  u  repramting 
■  nOod-i^l  aiabliih),  a  Jewiih  prieit 
14),  who  waa  attached  la  the  Hel- 
g  pwtj  (2  Mrec  liT.  3).  On  the  death  of 
KoiEiuia,  Ihoagb  not  of  the  pontifical  family,  he 
na  afqntntsl  to  the  high-priesthood  bf  the  iu- 
Bbbec  of  Ljnaa  (1  M«K.  i-ii,  14),  to  the  ei- 
deooD  of  Oniaa,  the  nephew  of  Uenelaiu.  When 
Dnetrina  Sotcr  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Syria  he 
Jul  mut  to  that  monarch,  who  confirmed  him 
in  Ma  office,  and  through  bii  general  Baccbidea 
[BicauDBS}  eatabliihed  him  at  Jeruaalem.  Hii 
sndty,  boweVer,  waa  lo  great  that,  in  spite  of  thi 
line  left  in  hia  command,  he  wai  nnable  to  with- 
Kad  the  opposhion  which  he  provoked,  and  he 
ipin  fled  to  Dtmetrina,  who  immediately  took 
Doaana  for  hia  rstoralioD.  The  first  eipedition 
Uds  Kicanor  proTcd  nnaacoesiful ;  bat  upon  thii 
Bmhidca  maicbed  a  aecraid  time  against  Jeruaalem 
nh  a  large  armj,  routed  Judas,  who  fell  in  the 
hittlt  (161  B^0>  '"^  ndnatated  Alcimna,  Allei 
Ui  natontioo,  Aidmna  leani  to  bale  attempted 
10  nsdify  Ihe  aoeient  wonhip,  and  ai  he  wv 
ragged  in  poilii^  down  *^  the  wall  of  the  inner 
BUrt  of  the  aaetaarr "  (■'■  t.  which  aeparated  the 
aut  of  the  G«(ttilM  bom  it)  he  waa  "  plagued" 
IW  paialyaia),  and  "  diad  at  that  Ume,"  160  B.C. 


Al'«m«,  a  large  and  atroDg  dty  iu  Gilcsd  in  the 
lime  of  the  Maoabeet  (1  Hacc.  v.  S6). 

Alon'tthr  a  Benjamite,  nn  of  Jehoodah  or  Jn- 
lah  (I  Chr.  Tiii.  36,  ii.  42),  and  descended  from 
lonathan  theaonofSiu]. 

Altm'eth,  the  form  under  which  Aluok,  the 
lame  of  a  dty  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin,  appears 
m  1  Chr.  Ti.  60  [45].  Voiet  the  very  aimilar 
IDrm  of  'MniU  or  Abniith,  it  haa  been  apparently 
identilied  in  the  present  daj  at  about  a  mile  N.E. 
iitAnata,  the  >ita  of  Anathoth.  Among  the  gene- 
iJogies  of  Benjamin  the  name  occnn  in  the  A.  V.  in 
iDoueiioa  with  Annaveth,  aim  the  name  of  a  town 
i^that  tribe  (1  Chr.  Tiii.  SB,  ii.  42,  compand  with 
!!ir.  ii.  24),  but  the  form  in  Hebrew  ia  different. 

AloXMl'dar  HL,  king  of  Maccdon,  anraamed 
tHE  Great,  "  the  ion  of  Philip  "  (1  Mace.  Ti,  i) 
wd  OlympUa,  wai  bora  at  Fella,  B.C.  356.  On 
■ie  murder  of  Philip  (b.c.  3a6)  Alexander  put 
iwn  with  molnte  eoeigj  the  diiBSection  and  hos- 
tility by  which  hia  tbtone  wai  menaced;  and  in 
iwo  years  crossed  the  Hellopont  (B.C.  334)  to 
,arry  out  the  plant  of  hii  rather,  and  eiecute  the 
tnlBsion  of  Gree<e  to  the  dTilised  world.  The  battle 
of  the  Granicus  was  followed  by  the  lubjugatjoa  of 
vestoti  Asia;  and  in  the  lollowliig  year  the  fiite 
'ftbeEastwaadeddedatluua  (B.0.333).  Tyre 
rnd  Gaia  were  the  only  citiea  in  weitera  Syria 
vhich  offered  Aleiaoder  tnj  reaiitance,  and  these 
irere  ndaccd  and  treated  with  nnoaual  leTerity 
B.C.  332).  Egypt  nett  submitted  to  bim  ;  and  in 
I.e.  331  be  founded  Aleiandria,  which  remains  to 
the  [Hwent  day  the  meat  chnracteriatic  monumenC 
uf  his  life  and  work.  In  the  same  year  he  finally 
delealed  Dariua  at  Gaagamela;  and  in  B.C.  330 
hit  onbappy  titbI  waa  murdered  by  Beuus,  saltap 
of  Bactri*.  The  neit  two  years  were  occupied  by 
ider  in  the  consolidation  of  hia  Peraian  con- 
lUesls  and  the  teduclloo  of  Bactria.  In  n.C.  327 
crossed  the  Indus,  penettHlod  to  tlie  Hydaspes, 
d  was  there  forced  by  the  diecoalent  of  bis  anny 
turn  wntnard.  He  reached  Suia,  D.c.  32.^,  and 
proceeded  lo  Babylon,  B.C.  324,  which  he  chose  as 
the  apital  of  his  empire.  In  the  neit  year  (d.c. 
iTi)  be  died  there  in  tb*  mldit  of  his  gigantic 
plan* ;  and  those  who  inherited  his  oonqueets  left  hia 
lieaigns  unachiered  and  onatlempted  (rf.  Dan.  vii. 
Ii,  Tiii.  5,  li.  3), — The  Guhdub  tradition  of  the  lisit 
iif  Alexander  to  Jerusalem  daring  hii  Phoeuidau 
ampaign  (Josepb.  Ant.  d.  8,  $1  IT.)  haa  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  coDtrovejsy.  The  Jews,  it  is 
<aid,  had  proToked  his  anger  by  refusing  to  transfer 
thor  allegiance  ta  him  when  summoned  to  do  so 
during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  slier  the  reduction 
if  Tyre  and  tiais  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem. 
Jaddua  (Jaddos)  the  high-priest  (Neb.  xii.  11,  22], 
who  had  been  warned  in  a  dream  bow  to  nTert  the 
kin^B  anger,  calmly  awaited  hia  approach,  and 
when  he  (hvw  near  went  out  to  meet  him,  clad  In 
his  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied  by 
a  train  of  priesla  and  citiiens  arrayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  moTed  by  the  solemn  spectacle 
that  he  did  rererence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
upon  Ihe  tiara  of  the  bigh-priest ;  and  when  Par- 
meoio  expressed  surprise,  he  replied  that  "  he  bad 
seen  the  god  whom  Jaddua  represented  in  a  dream 
at  Dium,  encouraging  him  to  cross  orer  into  Asia, 
and  promising  him  success."  Ailer  this  it  is  said 
that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  offered  sacrifice  then, 
beard  the  prophedes  of  Daniel  which  foretold  his 
victory,  and  ramfeiTcd  important  piirileget  m^dq 


Urn  im  tt  Dattrioa  Soto-, 

U7  IkCL,  th*  Bcv  FRtcDder 

OHt  (1  Mta.  I.  GT  IT.).     At 

Bui  liew  ApoUoaiD*,  tbc' 

Oitl»dyTB,  wlia  had  jouxd  Clu  f**^ 

~    '- "-""-         '  ■"  he  iHHTtd  fi»h 

I.  ti9-89) ;  but 
a.^   I44i)    Ptslanj   cdUtoI 

of  Aki- 

CiTOor  of 

CI  IbcE.  iL  I-Il  ,  lU^iRfc  protaUr 


Uw  pniiej  nf  the  SjilBa  kiap  •!•  ef  gri^rr 
pr^unn  thai  Dm  origind  oaqneit  «f  Asa.    oat 
KHiM  tnitanf 'Hm  ^t  ngb^  kin;''  (I^  TiiL 
SI .  fi.  ?j  w«  ginB  vitk  T^Bnna  irnliiii  Iiiim    TIk 
Kfflblnn  ti7  whkh  b*  ia  t/pifial  Ca  tfJB^  "'e«t>' 


na  npidi^  af  hk    i 


e/  IA4  vAofc  Airtt)  Md  DmreDeoa  nfiditf  > 
HHiqimU  'rJn.  /.  c,  ii  UrmAii  ant  lb  yiunijj 
an  InvHii^t  fonnid  la  tha  danctariitia  of  hta 
pnwr,  •hich  WM  dlncted  bf  tb*  itiOBgnt  {s-- 
KMi  >m(otwiaitr  (IH*.  Tiil.  S,  «•  M<  /i^  of  *u 
H*  rnM  with  frMt  dMoiaios,  *nd  did 


nst  (Acta  IT.  6),  ana- 


tfaitial  with  .\leaadB-tht  AUharch  at  Afcandria, 
tbi  Inthar  it  Pliilo  JiabBn,  mtntiBBad  (7  Ji>- 
KphiB. — 1.  A  Jfv  *t  KphsiB,  whan  hia  axmtry- 
moi  pst  Eirwuil  dniag  IIk  tmnnlt  iiiwil  br 
DmHtiiiB  the  ^^maaOi  (Acta  lii.  33],  to  plad 
tbair  en^  with  the  mob,  as  bsBg  iiiMiaiiaitiil  with 
tht  tftaipt  tD  oTBthnw  Iht  wonhip  cf  Attttna. 
Or  ha  nar  ban  bea^  aa  mugimd  br  CilTin  uit 
Mho*,  ■  Jcwidi  comtt  to  Chriatiaiutr,  whom  the 
J<*i  not  wiltiog  (a  eipoae  aa  ■  Tictai  to  the 
60117  of  the  mob.— 4.  Ab  Fr***™"  Chriitiu, 
re|irDfaal(d  br  St.  Paul  in  1  TW.  i.  30,  aa  hariDg. 
logEthe-  viih  uDe  HjmKBeiu,  pot  from  him  &jtfi 


jLlnm'dar  lala*  „       ,  _ 

riahiul  im  of  Antiodliu  IV.  Epiptuea,  bot  he 
(rally  ngardoi  M  an  imporior  who 


the  ml)[hbourlii|       ^      

of  hIa  luhjacbi,  AlW  landing  it  PtolemaU  (1  Uaec. 
I.  IJ  Aleundtr  galDed  tha  wann  lupport  of  Jona- 
tlun.  who  wu  Mw  Uu  loidtr  of  the  ivm  (1  Mace 
ii.  T\) ;  uul  Id  ISO  D.C.  he  completelj  routed  the 
fnrcn  of  Ueiniitrliu,  who  hlmieir  fell  in  the  retnat 
(1  Mhcc.  1.  4B-&0).  AfUr  thia  Altiu>der  married 
Ciacpatnt,  Ihg  daughter  of  Ptolemir  VI.  PhUometor ; 
and  In  the  irmiKenieiit  of  hii  kingdom  appdnted 
JnnAthan  giiremor  (1  Huo.  i.  OA)  of  a  proriDce 
(JudMs:  of.  1  Maoc,  il.  57).  But  hii  triumph 
'  '  '  '  "on.  An«  obtaitdog  power  he 
■  lift  of  indulganct ;  aod  whm 


I  of  ahort  duti 


cening  the  bith.  Thia  maj  be  the  nne  with— 
i.  AT.mipm  the  csppBsnith,  msitiBaed  bj  the 
■ma  ipoitle  (3  Tm.  ir.  14)  u  baring  dou  him 
nuuiy  mjerfiifft,  It  ii  quite  ntKertain  when  thii 
pencD  raided ;  bat,  from  the  antko  to  UnutheiB 
lo  beware  of  him,  jsobabl  j  at  Epbiaoi. 

ilww'irl*  (3  Uacc  ii.  1  ;  Acta  iriii.  M,  Ti. 
B),  the  Hellenic,  Romas,  and  Chriitiao  capit^  of 
Bgrpt,  WBi  foonded  bj  Alennder  the  Gnat,  B.C. 
332,  who  hinaelf  tnced  tlK  gronod-plin  of  tho 
eitj,  which  be  dengaed  to  nuke  the  metropolia 
of  hia  wslem  empin.  IIk  work  thni  bejpm 
irit  coDtiooel  after  the  death  ofAleia&der  b]r  the 
Ptolemis.  ETery  natural  adrantage  ccotribntad  to 
iti  proaperity.  'Die  climate  and  dte  were  nngolarlT 
liesltfaf .  The  harboon,  formed  by  tha  iilaod  of 
Pharoa  and  the  batdland  Lochiai,  were  aafe  aod 
ismmodioiu,  alike  for  comiDerce  and  for  war ;  and 
the  Lake  Uareotja  waa  an  inknd  haVKi  for  the 
nwrchandiae  of  Egypt  and  India.  Under  the 
iltapotinn  of  tha  later  PColonica  the  trade  of 
Alexandria  dtcllnod,  but  itt  population  and  wolth 
«e™  enormoM.  After  the  victoiy  of  Anguatus  it 
^uatnd  for  iti  attachmeat  to  the  caoie  of  Antioj ; 
but  ita  importaiice  u  one  of  the  chief  com^orta 
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dKoat^  secured  fiir  it  the  genenl  &Toiir  of  the 

6ni  tmptron.   In  kter  times  the  seditious  tumults 

br  viuoh  the  Alerandrians  had  alwajs  been  nolo- 

liooi  dfsobted  the  citj,  and  religious  feuds  aggra- 

ntfd  the  popoJar  diatreas.     Tet  eren  thus,  though 

AiesaodRa  soflered  greatly  firom  constant  dissen- 

MOi  sad  the  weakneaa  of  the  Bjxantine  court,  the 

ipkodoor  of*  the  great  dty  of  the  West"  amazed 

AfflTOQ,  its  Arab  oooqaeror;  and,  after  centuries 

ti  Mohammedan  misrule,  it  pfomiies  once  again  to 

jjuUfy  the  ariadom  of  ita  founder.— The  population 

if  Alexandria  was  mixed  from  the  first;  and  this 

&d  fivmed  the  groondworfc  of  the  Alexandrine  cha- 

Oder,    The  three  regiona  into  which  the  dtj  was 

Mtd  {Btgio  Jwdaeorum,  Brucheiwn,  Bhawtis) 

onc^Mnded  to  the  three  diief  classes  of  its  inha- 

bttaili,  Jews,  Gredm,  Egyptians ;  but,  in  addition 

to  tltoe  principftl  races,  repreientatiyes  of  almost 

emjnstaon  were  fbond  there.    According  to  Jo- 

apkos,  Alexander  himself  assigned  to  the  Jews  a 

piice  in  his  new   city ;  -  and  they  obtained,"  he 

iddi»  **  equal  pririlegea  with  the  Macedonians,"  in 

earidentioa  *'  of  their  aenrices  against  the  Eg3rp- 

taa."  Ptolemy  I.  imitated  the  poOcy  of  Alexander, 

nd,  sfter  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  removed  a 

OHidaable  number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria. 

Xoj  others  followed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all 

noeiTed  the  full   ICacedooian  femchise,  as  men  of 

btfwn  and  tried   fidelity.     Already  on  a  former 

oeenon  the  Jews  had  aought  a  home  in  the  land  of 

tfeir  bondage.     More  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 

Ixfcre  the  fonndation  of  Alexandria  a  larse  body 

cf  thai  had   taken   refuge  in  Egypt,  after  the 

Buder  of  Gcdaiiah;    but  these,  afier  a  general 

ipsibsj,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebu- 

Aaheaar  (2  K.  xxv.  26 ;  Jer.  xlir.).— -The  &te  of 

the  kUr  eoloaj  was  &r  different.    The  numbers 

sad  inniBlMae  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  were  rapidly 

inenssed  sader  the  Ptolemies  by  fresh  immigrations 

sad  untiring  iadus^.    Philo  estimates  them  in  his 

time  at  httie  1cm  than  1,000,000;  and  adds,  that 

two  of  the  fire  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called 

"Jewish  <fistnGta^   and  that  many  Jews  lived 

acstterad  in  the  remaining  three.    Julius  Caesar 

■d  Aognstiis  confirmed  to  them  the  privileges 

which  they  had  enjoyed  before,  and  they  retained 

ftaa,  with  varioos  interruptioDS,  during  the  tumults 

ad  penemtiops  of  later  reigns.    They  were  repre- 

soted,  at  least  for  some  time  (from  the  time  of 

Qaop^im  to  the  reign  of  Claudius),  by  their  own 

s&ff,  and  Angnstos  appdnted  a  council  (t.  e,  Scm- 

M-m)  '•to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Jews" 

seoov£ng  to  thdr  own  laws.    The  establishment 

of  Chrirtianity  altered  the  civil  position  of  the 

Jews,  but  they  maintained  their  relative  prosperity ; 

and  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Amrou  40,000 

tribotaiy  Jews  were  reckoned  among  the  marvels 

if  tht  dty^ — ^For  some  time  the  Jewish  Churdi  in 

Aleaadria  was  m  dose  dependence  on  that  of  Jem- 

aslon.    Both  were  subject  to  the  dvil  power  of  the 

^  Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowledged  the  high- 

priest  as  ther  religious  head.    The  persecution  of 

Ptolemy  PhUopator  (217  B.a)  occssioned  the  first 

potitacal  sepan^ion  between  the  two  bodies.    From 

that  time  the  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  themsdves 

^  The  Alexaadrina  eom-vessels  (Aets  zxviL  6, 
xxTiiL  11}  were  large  (AetsxzviL  87)  and  handsome. 
Tkey  geaeraliy  sailed  direct  to  Pateoli  (AeU  zxviU. 
IS) ;  but,  from  streaa  of  weather,  often  kept  close 
tktAsiatfefloaat(Aetoaxvii).  J 
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to  the  fortunes  of  Syria  [Antiochus  the  Great]  ; 
and  the  same  policy  which  alienated  the  Palestinian 
party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria.  The  Septuagint  translation,  which 
strengthened  the  barrier  of  language  between  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  Leontopolis 
(161  B.C.),  which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to 
the  charge  of  schism,  widened  the  breach  which 
was  thus  opened.  But  the  division,  though  marked, 
was  not  complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Chiistian 
era  the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contributions 
to  the  temple-service.  Jerunlem,  though  its  name 
was  fiishioned  to  a  Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy 
City,  ihe  metropolis  not  of  a  country  but  of  a 
people,  and  the  Alexandrians  had  a  synagogue  there 
(Acts  vi.  9).  The  internal  administration  of  the 
Alexandrine  Church  was  independent  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim at  Jerusalem ;  bat  respect  survived  submission. 
— ^According  to  the  common  legend  St.  Mark  firat 
'*  preached  the  Gospd  in  Egypt,  and  founded  the 
first  Church  in  Alexandria."  At  the  beginning  of 
the  2nd  century  the  number  of  Christians  at  Alex- 
andria must  have  been  very  large,  and  the  great 
leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose  there  (Basihdes, 
Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Church. 

Alazau'dxiana.  1.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  (3  Mace.  u.  80,  iii.  21).  2.  The 
Jewish  colonists  of  that  dty,  who  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  dtizenship,  and  had  a  ^nagogue 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9).    See  above. 

Algimi  or  Almiig  Treat;  the  former  occurring 
in  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  ix.  10,  11,  the  latter  in  1  K.  x.  11, 
12.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  words 
are  identical.  From  1  K.  x.  11,  12,  2  Chr.  ix. 
10,  11,  we  learn  that  the  almug  was  brought  in 
great  plenty  from  Ophir,  together  with  gold  and 
predous  stones,  by  the  fleet  of  Hiram,  for  Solomon's 
Temple  and  house,  and  for  the  construction  of  mu- 
sical instruments.  In  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  re- 
presented as  desiring  Hiram  to  send  him  ''cedar- 
trees,  fir-trees,  and  almug-trees  out  of  Lebanon." 
From  the  passage  in  Kings  it  seems  dear  that 
Ophir  was  the  country  from  which  the  almug- 
tiees  came ;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that  Lebanon 
should  also  have  been  a  locality  for  them,  the  pas- 
sage which  appears  to  ascribe  the  growth  of  the 
almug-tree  to  the  mountains  of  Le&non  must  be 
considered  to  be  either  an  interpolation  of  some 
transcriber,  or  else  it  must  bear  a  different  inter- 
pretation. Perhaps  the  wood  had  been  brought 
from  Ophir  to  Lebanon,  and  Solomon's  instruc- 
tions to  Hiram  were  to  send  on  to  Jerusalem 
the  timber  imnorted  from  Ophir  that  was  lying 
at  the  port  of^Tyre,  with  the  cedars  which  had 
been  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon.  It  is  impossible  to 
Identify  the  algum  or  almug-tree  with  any  cer- 
tainty, but  the  arguments  are  more  ia  fiivour  of 
the  red  sandal-wood  {Pteroccarjmt  aantalinus)  than 
of  any  other  npedes.  This  tree,  which  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Legummosae,  and  sub-oi^er  Fa- 
piiionaceae,  is  a  native  of  India  and  Ceylon.  The 
wood  is  very  heavy,  hard,  and  fine  grained,  and  of 
a  beautiful  garnet  colour. 

Al'iah.    [Alvah.] 

Al'ian.    [Alvan.j 

Allegory,  a  figure  of  speech,  which  has  been 
defined  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  accordance  with  its 
etymology,  as  "  a  representation  of  one  thing  which 
is  intended  to  exdte  the  representation  of  another 
thing;  "   the  Brsi  reprewntatioa  being  coimslent 
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with  itself,  but  reqwring,  or  capable  of  admitting, 
a  moral  or  spiritual  interpretation  over  and  above 
its  literal  sense.  An  all^ory  has  been  considered  bj 
some  as  a  lengthened  or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a 
continuation  of  metaphors,  as  hj  Cicero,  thus  stand- 
ing in  the  same  relation  to  metaphor  as  parable  to 
simile ;  but  the  interpretation  of  all^orj  differs 
from  that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do  not  with 
words  but  things.  In  every  allegory  there  is  a 
twofold  sense ;  the  immediate  or  historic,  which  is 
understood  from  the  words,  and  the  ultimate, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  things  signified  by  the 
words.  The  all^rical  interpretation  is  not  of  the 
words,  but  of  the  things  signified  by  them ;  and 
not  only  may,  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the 
literal  interpretation  in  every  all^ry,  whether  the 
narrative  in  which  it  is  conveyed  be  of  things  pos- 
sible or  real.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  Gal.  iv.  24,  where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical 
interpretation  to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar 
and  Sarah ;  not  treating  that  narrative  as  an  alle- 
gory in  itself,  as  our  A.  V.  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  but  drawing  from  it  a  deeper  sense  than 
is  conveyed  by  the  immediate  representation.  For 
examples  of  pure  and  mixed  allegory,  see  Ps.  Ixxx. ; 
Luke  XV.  11-32;  John  xv.  1-8. 

Allelu'ia,  so  written  in  Rev.  xix.  1,  foil, 
or  more  properly  Hallelujah,  "  praise  ye  Je- 
hovah," OS  it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  Ps.  cv.  cvi. 
cxii.  1,  cxiii.  1,  cxlvi.-d.  (comp.  Ps.  cxiii.  9,  cxv. 
18,  cxvi.  19,  cxvii.  2).  llie  Psalms  frx>m  cxiii.  to 
cxviii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the  Hallel,  and  were 
sung  on  the  first  of  the  month,  at  the  feast  of  De- 
dication, and  the  feast  of  Tabenmdes,  the  £east  of 
Weeks,  and  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  [Uosanna]. 
On  the  last  occasion  Pss.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  according 
to  the  school  of  Hillel  (the  former  only  according  to 
the  school  of  Shammai),  were  sung  before  the  feast, 
and  the  remainder  at  its  termination,  after  drinking 
the  last  cup.  The  hymn  (Matt.  xxvi.  80),  sung 
by  Christ  and  his  disciples  afler  the  last  supper,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  great  Hallel,  which 
seems  to  have  varied  according  to  the  feast.  The 
literal  meaning  of  "  Halleli:yah "  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  character  of  the  Psalms  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  hymos  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  They 
are  all  found  in  the  lagt  book  of  the  collection,  and 
bear  marks  of  bdng  intended  for  use  in  the  temple- 
service  ;  the  worcut  "  praise  ye  Jehovah "  being 
taken  up  by  the  full  chorus  of  Levites.  In  the 
great  hynm  of  triumph  in  heaven  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon,  the  apostle  in  vision  heard  the 
multitude  in  chorus  like  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
derings  burst  forth,  "  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God 
onmipotent  reigneth,"  responding  to  the  voice  which 
came  out  of  ue  throne  saying  "  Praise  our  God, 
all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both 
small  and  great"  (Rev.  xix.  1-6).  In  this,  as  in 
the  offering  of  incense  (Rev.  viii.),  there  is  evident 
allusion  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  the  apostle 
had  ofien  witnessed  it  in  all  its  grandeur. 

AlllftlKW.  On  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Palestine  no  connexions  were  formed 
between  them  and  the  surrounding  nations.  But 
with  the  extension  of  their  power  under  the  kings, 
the  Jews  were  brought  more  into  contact  with 
foreigners,  and  alliances  became  essential  to  the 
security  of  their  commerce.  Solomon  concluded 
two  important  treaties  exclusively  for  commercial 
purposes ;  the  first  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  ori- 
ginally with  the  view  oi  obtaining  matenals  and 
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workmen  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  and  aftei^ 
wards  for  the  supply  of  ship-builders  and  aailon 
(1  K.  V.  2-12,  ix.  27) :  the  second  with  a  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt ;  by  this  he  secured  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that 
country  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  Afler  the  division  of 
the  kingdom  the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  nature.  When  war  broke  out  between 
Amaziah  and  Jeroboam  II.  a  coalition  was  formed 
between  Rezin,  long  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  on  the  one 
side,  and  Ahar  and  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  5-9).  By  this  means  an 
opening  was  afforded  to  the  advances  of  the  Assy- 
rian power ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
as  they  were  successively  attacked,  sought  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  stnmgly  inte- 
rested.in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Jews 
as  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Assy- 
rian power.  Thus  Hoshea  made  a  treaty  with  So 
(Sabaco,  or  Sevechus),  and  rebelled  against  Shal- 
maneser  (2  K.  zvii.  4).  Hezekiah  adopted  the  same 
policy  in  opposition  to  Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx.  2) ;  but 
in  neither  case  was  the  alliance  productive  of  mndi 
good :  the  Israelites  were  abandoned  by  So,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  independence  of  li^pt  itsdf 
was  threatened  that  the  Assyrians  were  defeated 
by  the  jomt  forces  of  Sethos  and  Tirhakah.  and  a 
temporary  relief  afforded  thereby  to  Judah  (2  K. 
xix.  9,  36).  On  the  restoration  of  independence 
Judas  Maccabeus  sought  an  aUianoe  with  ih»  Bo- 
mans  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Syria  (1  Maoc.  viii.).  This  alliance  was  renewed  by 
Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xii.  1)  and  by  Simon  (1  Maoc. 
XV.  17).  On  the  last  occasion  the  independence  of 
the  Jews  was  recognised  and  formally  notified  to 
the  neighbouring  nations,  B.c.  140  (1  Mace.  zv.  22, 
23).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature  were  at  the 
same  period  concluded  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
under  an  impression  that  they  came  of  a  common 
stock  (1  Maoc.  xii.  2,  xiv.  20).— The  formation  of 
an  alliance  was  attended  with  various  religious 
rites:  a  victim  was  slain  and  divided  into  two 
ports,  between  whidb  the  contracting  parties  paned, 
(Gen.  zv.  10).  That  this  custom  was  maintained 
to  a  late  period  appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  18-20. 
Generally  speaking  the  oath  alone  is  mentioned  in 
the  contracting  of  alliances,  either  between  nations 
(Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen.  xxvi.  28,  zzzi.- 
53 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  17 ;  2  K.  xi.  4).  The  event  was 
celebrated  by  a  feast  (Gen.  /.  c. ;  Ex.  xxiv.  11 ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  symbolical  of  fidelity, 
was  used  on  these  occasions ;  it  was  applied  to  the 
sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and  probably  used,  as 
among  the  Arabs,  at  hospitable  entertainments; 
hence  the  expression  "covenant  of  salt"  (Num. 
xviii.  19 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5).  Occasionally  a  nillar  or 
a  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the 
alliance  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).  Presents  were  also  sent 
by  the  party  soliciting  the  alliance  (1  K.  zv.  18 ; 
Is.  zzx.  6 ;  1  Mace.  zv.  18).  The  fiddity  of  the 
Jews  to  their  engagements  was  conspicuous  at  all 
periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  iz.  18),  and  any 
breadi  of  covenant  was  visited  with  very  severe 
punishment  (2  Sam.  zzi.  1 ;  Ez.  zvii.  16). 

AllomriAxnisAinoii  (1  Esd.  v.  34;  cf.  Eir. 
ii.  57 ;  Neh.  vu.  59). 

Alloii,  a  Simeonite,  ancestor  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of 
his  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
37). 

Allon,  a  large  strong  tree  of  some  description, 
probably  an  oak.    The  word  is  found  in  two  namcB 


.AUfODAD 
lilbc  topop^j  of  PaleMlas.^l.  Allom, 
■ocmtd]'  Euia,  a  place  suaed  umog  tbe 
if  Kafhtelj  (JiMfa.  di.  33).     ProbabJf  the 
tmct  cgoatniedm  it  to  take  it  wjlh  the  tbUawing 

tf  the  badin^  nf  tcnti,"  u  if  derrT 
fiVB  tauat  Dcnad  trihc  frfqiirating  tht 


n  Ju^.  i 


a  Tith 


tbHB  the  place  is  iguD  aamed 
nth  tlK  ailditioiul  deiioilim  of  "  by  Kedub  (Nnph- 
tiEt-"  Hb«,  bowcrer,  lh«  A.  V.  folLoviog  the 
Tn^te,  raaden  the  word*  "  the  plain  of  Zumum." 
[EloS.]— i  AL'LOS-Bt'CHPTK  ("oak  of  weep- 
JH"),  tbe  tra  under  which  Uebeluh'i  mine, 
Mmh,  m  boried  (Gen.  hit.  8). 

of  Jdktao  [Gsi.  I.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  20),  aDd  tbe  pro- 
fniUt  of  an  Anb  tribe.  His  aettlaoenU  muit  be 
imiei  fisr,  in  conuaoo  with  thoee  of  tbe  other  de- 
Tfiirfmti  q{  Joktan,  La  the  Arakaon  penioaula^ 
ifid  hia  DUQt  appean  to  he  pieaejfed  in  that  of 
IhUdf  a  &moiu  penoDige  jd  Aiabian  hiatory, 
it  ptpoted  bther  of  lehmael'i  Arab  wife,  and  the 
cbfrftbe  Joktaoite  tribe  Jnihum. 

Wmim,  a  dtj  within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
lilk  "tobnrba"  gixD  la  the  priteti  (Josh.  ni. 
IS,'.  In  Om  Minllel  iiat  in  1  Chr.  Ti.  it  it  found 
ajUcodih.     [ALEHtTH.] 

II'—  THhl«f1i«1in,  one  of  tbo  lateit  eUtioiu 
if Ibt  InaeUtea,  between  UitwD-gad  and  the  moun- 
IM  ef  Al^riiD  (NtUD.  niui.  46.  47).  IXboo- 
^■&  pttCSt  DhibiK,  jnit  to  the  north  of  the 
Ima;  and  it  ia  thru  probable  that  Almon.dibU- 
tum  m  J-*-"**-*!  with  Beth-dibUthaim.  a  Hostut* 
lilj  mliiMiiil  bj  Jeremiah  (ilriii.  22)  in  cmnptny 
■iditah  DiboD  and  N'ebo. 

I^mA^Mb  ;  AlimmJ      This  wori  ia  Ibimd  in 
Gtt.  diL  11 ;    Ex.  UT.  33,  34,  luvii.  19,  20) 
Xnm.  ITS.  8;  EceIcs.  lii.  b;  Jer.  i.  11,  in  the 
lot  af  the  A.  V.      It  i)  inTariabl j  repreeented  bj 
tte  BM  KIbtw  wonl  (thikid),  which  sametiiD» 
Ma^  Cr  the  whole  tree,  iomclhna  for  the  frnit 
(r  nat;   fiw    inatsoo,   in   Gsi,   iliii.-ll,   Jacob 
eeamanda  hie  eoiu  to  take  as  a  prcaeat  to  Joseph 
**a  fittla    boocj,    ipcn   and   myrrh,   nals    aiid 
alatada;'  hoc  tbe  fruit  is  clsarlf  meant.     In  the 
tmmfm  rdened   to  aboie  out  of   the  book  ci 
Ejvlaa  the   "bowle   made   like  onto    al 
■kicb  w««  to  adorn  the  golden  candlestick, 
lUnda  l»  tbe  not  also.     Aania's  rod,  that 
colsndf  boddad,  yielded  almond-nuti.     In 
lettCT  paaages  from  Eccieaiastea  and  Jerei 
Hilnv  $kdlM  ia  translated   almotid-lro 
biHi   the   context   it  orttdnly   npraeuti 
iImiIj  thai  a  mistake  to  luppoie,  as  soiae  vritert 
haic  diBia,  that  aUUii  stands  eiGlusiiel;  for  "  a 
•MBimts,"  and  that  Iiia  tignilict  "  the  tree." 
ii  pnteUe  that  this  tree,  ccnipicuoos  aa  it  wea  f 
ito  Mrly  lowering  and  useful  fruit,  was  known  t 
Oev  (n  differmt  nams.     The  Uebnw  Hi  occu 
(Hilj  in  Gen.  iii.  37.  when  it  i*  tianslated  imiii 
tte  lot  of  tbe  A.  v.,  yet  then  on  be  little  or  no 
4aiM  that  It  i»  another  word  for  the  alnumd,  for  ' 
tbe   Arabic  this  tdeotical  word,  tti,  denotes  t 
I'm™^       [HtzEL,] — ShAAid  is  derited  from 
laot  which  ti^liei  "  to  be  wakeful,'  "  to  haatec 
fer  tbe  alnMod-tn*  Uoasoms  reiy  earl;  in  the 
t<B«D,   the  flowers  appearing  before  tbe  lean*. 
Banc*  it  was  le^uxlej  by  tbe  Jtwa  aa  a  welcome 
hariiiacs  of  s^ing,  nmindiDg   tban   that  the 
iriBler  was  pna^Bg  away — that  the  flowen  wouU^ 


AUfS 

on  the  earth,  tliat  the  lime  of  tbe 


ofll^ 

would  Boon  be  heard  in  the  lend  (Cant 
The   word  thiiiJ,  therefore,   or   the 


1,  12). 
which 


beautiful  ai  _    .       . 

□d-tree,  in  the  lenguage  of  a  people  so  fi>nd  of 
igery  and  poetry  aa  were  tlje  Jews.  The  alroond- 
!  has  been  noticed  in  flower  aa  early  es  the  ath  of 
January)  Che  tSth, 'J3rd,BDd  2ath  sre  also  recoided 
^iles.  The  knonleJge  of  this  interesting  bet  will 
:p1aia  that  otherwise  unintelligible  psasege  in  Jer^ 
iah  (i.  11,12),  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  cnme  nnto 
me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seeit  Ihou  ?  And  1  sud, 
[  seetherodofan  slmond-liee  (sM':iii).  ThsiMld 
the  Lord  unto  me,  thou  hast  well  seen,  lor  [  will 
haalen  (iWiAi)  my  word  to  perform  It."— The 
almond-tree  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Jewa 
with  rererence,  and  eren  to  this  day  the  modem 
Knglieh  Jens  on  their  great  leaat^ays  carry  ■< 
'  1^  of  flowering  almond  to  the  synagngue,  just 
the  Jews  of  old  time  osed  to  present  paln>- 
bnmohea  In  the  Temple.— The  slroond-lree,  whose 
scientilic  name  iajlmj^ifa/iis  CO  .-   -    ' 


and  North  Africa,  but  it  is  cultiriled  in  the 

mikler  parts  of  Europe.  The  height  of  the  tree  ia 
about  12  or  14  feet ;  the  flowers  ore  pink,  and  ar- 
ranged fin-  tbe  most  part  in  pairs ;  the  leaves  are 
long,  OTate,  with  a  serrated  margin,  and  an  acute 
point.  The  coreriag  of  the  fruit  is  downy  end  suc- 
culent, aidoiuig  the  hard  shell  which  contains  tne 
kernel.  It  is  ouriona  to  obwrre,  in  conneiion  with 
the  almond-bowls  of  the  golden  omdle-stick,  that,  in 
the  LaDgusge  of  lapidaria,  Alnumdt  are  piccce  of 
rock-crptaT.  eren  now  uaad  ui  adorning  bran^ 

aiTiii  This  woid  ia  not  found  In  our  vereiou 
of  the  canonical  books  of  O.  T.,  bat  it  occurs 
repeatedly  in  N.  T.,  and  in  the  Apocryphal  books 
of  Tobit  and  ecclesiasticos.— The  duty  of  alma- 
giTing,  especially  in  kind,  conaisting  chiefly  in  por- 
tjons  to  be  left  designedly  trom  produce  of  the 
:yard,  and  the  oliveyatd  (Lev.  lii. 


,  10.  I 


.   11, 


,  ,,  _      riclly  enjoined  ly  the  Law. 

Erery  third  yrar  also  (Deut.  nr.  28)  each  pro- 
prietor wal  directed  to  share  the  tithe  of  his  pro- 
duce with  "  the  Leiite,  tbe  atranger,  tbe  fSitherlfia. 
and  the  widow."  Tbe  theological  stimate  of 
lim^'ni^  among  IIm  Jews  la  indimted  in  Qm  %A- 
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Uming  puoga: — Job  XTxi.  IT;  Pror.  t 
4;  E.th.  ii.  22;    Pi.  eiii.  9 ;   Acta  it  . 
aMof  Ddtcu;  I.  2,  of  Conwlini;  to  vfai 
bcoided,  Tob.  IT.  10,  ll.iJT.  ID,  11;  ud 
liL  30,  iL  M.     And  tL«  Tulmodiila  went  i 
to  jnterprvt  r^AtfouiKO  bj  ohniglTUig 
pUHga  u  Gsi.  xriii.  19 ;  !■.  tir.  14 ;  1 
15.— In  tlM  wanKO'i  omrt  of  tbe  Tcm|Jc  then 
were  1 3  taxpUdc*  for  iDlnstwr  ofleringi  (Hark 
lii.  41),  ate  rf  which  wu  dcrotcd  to   ilmi   for 
gdniatkiD  of  poor  diilibai  of  good  bmilj.     Btfon 
tlK  C»ptiTitT  tliere  a  no  Once  of  poroiioon 
MUDdiancT.  bat  it  wu  eridoitlf  aUowHl  in  Imt 
times  (Uatt.  n.  30  ;  Uaik  i.  46  ;  Act«  iii.  2). 
Tbc  Piwriiea  mn  xeiIooi  Id  klougiTing,  bnt  too 
Mtcntatioiii  in  tbeir  mode  tiCyatonaoDa,  for  frhicb 
onrl-onl  tiods  £iDltwitfaIlKm(Mmtt.  Ti.2).    Bnl 
thai  ia  no  groond  for  vDppotiTLg  tint  tb«  exprenion 
"  do  not  loniid  it  trumpii  "  ii  more  than  a  mode  of 
daododflg  tbeir  diaplaj,  bj  a  figDi«  dfavo  £ 
the  frwocnt  and  veU-knovo  oh  of  trrimp«tl 
nlinou  and  other  alsbntioni,  Jewiih  ai  wel 
hnthoi.^'nic  dutj  at  relicTJng  the  poor  wu 
Dented  b;  tha  Cbrittiaiu  (Matt.  n.  1  4;  Lnke 
iiT.13;AcUii.3S;  Gal.  iLlD).    Enry  Christiui 
vaa  eiborted  to  U7  br  on  the  fint  daj  ot'  act 
week  Bomo  portioD  of  hti  profit*,  to  b«  applied  tc 
UiB  want!  of  the  needy  (Acta  u.  30 ;    Kom.  it 
2S-2T  ;  1  Cot.  iri.  1-i).     It  wu  alio  conrideied  i 
dnty  ipeciiUf   incumbent   on  widowi  to  teroU 
thenuelTa  to  aucti  miDiitrationa  (1  Taa.  v.  10).- 
Almnff-TrSM.     [Ai/lDV-TsEEa.]. 
Alm'Ilun  [Elnatius  2-1  (1  Eti.  Tiii.  44). 


ALTAB 

inndnil  poond  weight,"  for  tba 

porpou  ot  inoiating  the  body  of  our  Lord.     It  ii 

luoallj  jdenU&ed  with  the  AipiHaHa  AgallocJuan, 

-    tree   which  anpplia  the  agallochum,  or  aioea- 

'ood   of  commCTCC,   mach   Talued    in    India    on 

a»unl  of  it*  aromatic  qualltiei  for  purpotn  <£ 

fumigaCim  and  for  incentt.     Thi>  tree  growi  to 

(Iwhdghtcf  1 20  feet,  being  12  Act  in  rirth.     It 

i«,   howerer,   nnoertain    whether   the    Milbn  gr 

AJiiiM  it  in  toUitj  the  aloecwood  of  comnxna; 

ia  qnita  poaiible  that  nme  kind  of  odori&nmi 

dar  may  be  the  tne  denoted  by  then  tcnna. 

ilaOi,  a  place  or  diitrlct,  forming  with  Aiher 

«  JuriadictioD  of  the  ninth  of  Solomon'a  coa>- 

iwariat  oflicen  (1  K.  It.  16). 

Al'plu,  the  Gut  letter  of  the  Graek  alphabet,  u 

Omega   ia  th*   but.       Iti   aignlRcance   ii   pUinly 

"cated  in  the  conteit,  "  I  am  Alphn  and  Omep, 

b^mning  and  the  end,  the  Gnt  and  the  li '  " 


CRer.  . 


:.   8,   II, 


i-  6).  ■ 


AlOM,  UgB  AIoM  (in  Hab.  MUbn.  MdUtK), 
Uw  nune  of  a  ooally  and  iweet-anHlUni  wood 
which  li  meotioDed  in  Sam.  xdr.  6,  Pa.  iIt.  B. 
Prar.  TJl.  17.  In  Cut.  It.  14,  Salomon  ipski 
ti  "  myrrh  and  alo«,  with  all  thi  chief  aotn.' 
The  word  ooBun  oooa  in  the  M.  T.  CJobn  ax.  33), 
vbn  NloodwiQ)  btlngi  "amizton  of  mjirinod 


le  Apoetle  St.  Jin 


mpand  with  Ia.  ili.  4.  Both  Gneki  and  Hebmn 
employed  Ilie  Utten  of  the  alphabet  aa  nnmeni*. 

A^brt.      rWRlTINO,] 

AlpbM'OI,  Uk  &ther  cf  the  A 
theLeaa  rUalt.  i.  3;  Mark  Iii,  IH;  i.nie  n.  10; 
Acta  L  13),  and  hniband  of  that  Mary  (called  In 
Mark  it.  40,  mother  of  Jama  the  Leaa  and  of 
Joaei)  who,  with  the  mother  of  Jtaui  and  olhen, 

(John  til.  35).  [Mabt.]  In  thig  Utter  pUca 
he  is  called  Oa|»i  (not,  at  m  the  A.  v.,  Cleoj^)  1 
ariaing  &om  the  double  pronnndatiai 
of  the  Hebrew  letter  Cheth ;  and  found  aljo  in  the 
rmdsingofHebmnameibylheLXX.  Whether 
the  edstence  of  thia  Tsriety  gives  us  a  farther  t%ht 
to  identify  Alpbaeua  with  the  Cleopa*  <d  Late 
iiiT.  18,  can  nerer  be  Bitie£u^rity  deteimiDed. 
U,  ai  oommociy,  tha  ellifoia  in  'InUoi  'luiMav 
in  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13,  is  to  be  filled  np  by 
inserting  "  brother,"  then  the  apostle  St.  Jnde  was 
■neither  son  of  Alphaeoa.  Aod  in  Hark  ii.  14, 
Lari  (or  Matthew)  ia  alio  said  to  hsTe  beat  the 
•00   of  Alphaens-      For  further  porticulan,  see 

Altue'n*,  the  same  u  Ibtttul  (Ear.  i.  33), 
UK  of  the  aona  of  Haahum  (1  Eid.  ii.  33). 

AlUr.  (A.)  The  fint  altar  of  which  we  haTt 
any  acconnt  is  that  built  tiy  Noah  when  be  left  tha 
ark  (Geo.  Tiii.  30).  In  the  «r1y  times  alton  wen 
Dsoalty  built  in  ocrtain  (pots  hallowed  by  religiooa 
■aaodationi,  e.g.  when  God  appeared  (Gen.  ^  7, 
liii.  18,  nri.  25,  xsr.  1).  Generally  of  count 
they  wen  erected  for  the  ofTerlng  of  sacrifice ;  but 
in  soma  instances  they  appear  to  hare  beoi  only 
memorials.  Such  wu  the  altar  bnilt  byHoMS.aid 
called  JehoTah  Nits,  aa  a  tign  that  JehoTah  would 
haTa  war  with  Amalek  from  generalion  to  gCDei>> 
tion  (£1.  XTii.  15,  16).  Su<±  too  wu  the  altar 
which  wu  bnilC  by  the  Reubeulo,  Gadllea,  and 
half-tribe  of  Manasadi,  "in  the  bordera  of  Jorian," 
aod  which  wu  erected  "not  for  bumt-oflering*  nor 
6r  xoifiea,"  but  that  it  might  be  "  a  witoaw" 
between  then)  and  tha  riat  of  the  tribes  (Jmh.  xiii. 
10'29).  Altara  were  most  probablT  originally 
nude  of  srtb.  The  Law  of  Udms  allowed  th^ 
to  be  made  dther  of  earth  or  uohewn  atonei  (Ex. 
u.  24, 25) :  any  iron  tool  wonld  haTa  profaned  tho 
altar — but  this  conld  only  refer  to  the  body  of  tlia 
altar,  and  that  (art  on  which  the  Tictlm  wu  laid, 
u  diractlnu  wan  gJTtn  to  makaa  casing  of  shittim- 
WDod  orariaid  with  brau  ibr  the  altar  of  bimt- 
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Aa^  (St*  bdow.)  In  Ubr  lims  tlej  nerf 
ftijvtitlj  built  on  hi^  plaofs.  cspcciiillf  in  iJoLi- 
tnDVi>nhip(DeaL  lii.a).  The  illan  n  prKled 
TBI  themclTca  KniKtumi  calltd  "  high  f]iera," 
^  Ibe  Iav  of  UoHi  all  altan  v««  fcrbiddm, 
toot  thoac  fint  in  the  Tabenucls,  lud  ifterwuiis 
■  1^  Tonpk  (Let.  irii.  8,  9  ;  Dnrt.  lii.  M.  &c.). 
TUproliiliitian,  bowsrer,  wu  not  strktlf  Db»rTed, 
It  1^  till  after  tbfB  boilding  of  Uie  Tanph,  evm 
bf  pea  iBaElito.  Thui  Gideoa  built  rd  tlUr 
(Siig.  Ti.  34).  So  likewiR  did  Sunod  (I  Sam. 
rn.  9, 10),  Darid  (2  Sun.  niT,  25).  and  i^olcmlnl 
(I  E.  iiL  4).  Tbe  nncdtr  attaching  to  the  alUir 
M  Is  ita  betng  n^srdcd  aa  a  place  of  irfuge  or 
Mhm  (Ex.  xzi.  14  ;  I  K.  i.  50).— (B)  T!ie  Luw 
rf  HiBB  diractad  thst  two  altan  iboDld  W  nuuii'. 
fti  otB  tbt  Altar  of  Bamt^Snii^  (oiM  »l»j 
■a|ilf  tk  Altar),  and  the  other  tlie  Altar  i^f 
baait.—l.  Tbe  Altar  rf  BimMffaitig,  callol  Iq 
lU.  i.  7, 13,  "the  table  of  the  Lord,  pc  hnpi 
ikt  IB  ^  xltr.  le.  It  diffcnd  m  CDU  ru  tioa 
tt  CSoBil    timo.     (1.)  In  the  Tahenuc 


1   ff.)  it  wu  comp  ri        y 
In  ihape  it  was  iqLj  I 

ngth,  the  Hme    n  L      lu 


■9*11  and  portable  In  ihape  it 
n)  fire  cubita  in  laigth,  the  - 
■d  thiee  cnbita  high.  It  mi  made  of  j  u 
^tim  (or  acacia)  wood  overlaid  with  brta. 
bcrwt  na  boUow  (Ei.  orii.  8  At 
amen  woe  fimr  pc^ectiocn  called  lionip  m 
like  tbe  altar  ilielf,  of  ihitljm-waod  orerln 
hiB  (Ex.  izrii.  2).  They  prabeb  j  f 
Bwarb ;  and  to  thm  tbe  victim  wu  boun  h  i 
iLot  to  ba  noificed  (Pa.  cinu    37)      On   th 

12)  nd  One  oBeTing  d  the  ein-oHenDe  |  Ltv 
Tt,)tWUoadc/tharictimwaa  >pnnkl«i     a    h 
bn  rf  tlw  altar.      Round   the  altar    m  In  ) 
UlHHH  the  top  and  bottom,  lU  a  project   j;  »  ^ 
(A.  V.  **  *— |—  "),  OD  which  perhapa  tb-       i~ 
Mood  rta  tL^  oHiciataL    To  tbe  outer  t.  e>- 
ths,  fm,  a  grating  or  od-wo  k  of  b        u 
affivt.  ud  leac^Kd  to  the  bottom  of  ti 
wbieb  thai  pnKntol  tbe  a^^iearaiiM  of  bei 
tdDW  tbu  aboTc     At  the  fcor  comm    f 
wk  wen   fboT   bnaen    ringi,    uito    wh. 
baBrtad  tlv  abna  by  whkh  tbe  altar  wa. 

itidL     Ai  tbe  prketa  were  forbidden  ts  a       ,i 
atau-  by  (tepe  (Et.  a.  26),  it  hu  been  co 
that  ■  daft  of  earth  led  gndoally  op  to  {, 

bom  wfaid)  tbey  oRicatnl.     The  place  of  t. 

«ia  at  "  tfce  door  of  the  tabeniBC  o  of  th  1 

Ok  CDDcregBtioti "    (Ex.   il.    29)       TIm 
ntmaikfiir  tk  lerTice  of  tlie  altar  (Fi.  ii 
were:  (1.)  Pain  to  clear  away  the  &t  »  rf  ish 
vith.     (2.)  Sioceli.     (3.)  B<istmi    m  n  tl 

Uood  et  tbe  rictimi  wae  received  and  &o-n  n 
it  WW  aprinklaL    (4.)  Flali-hooln   by        u^ 
shidi  Ibt  flcah  wai  roDOTal  6vm  the  ci        n 
pDi.     (See   1    Sam  il    13,    14    where     hj    a 
aaBihid  m  hcring  three  pronp.)    (5     F        an. 
«r  ptihape  eMuer*.     These  might  eithei  b«  ij» 
tor  liUng  coab  fnp  tbe  lire  on  the  alLi      I  inr 
ivi.  )3) ;  or  for  bnnunc  incoiK  (Xom  r  7 

An  tfaaiQteDnliwcretfbraM.— (2)  In  -n  omou 
ToDf^   tha  altar  waa  cooaidenib  y  Ur^      d 

BDcb  greater  ue  of  the  bdlding  n  wh  c  wn 
cbeed.  Like  tbt  bnaa  it  waa  tquare,  but  th' 
iBfth  and  bnadtii  wen  now  twenty  cobju,  nn< 
the  Iwjgbt  ta  (S  Oa.  ir.  1).    It  diflcred,  too 
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natfrial  of  which  it  vu  made,  being  entiidy 

I  (1  K.  Tiii.  64 ;  2  Chr.  til.  7).     It  had  do 

;:  and  initead  tit  a  tingle  giadoal  ilopt,  tbe 

wa«  probably  made  by  three  n 


<  tingle  giadoi 
a*  probably  made  by  three  i 
pJaffermi,  to  eadi  of  which  It  la  been  tuppcadl 


tibit  ilepe  led,  ■■  in  tbe  figure  aonend.      Afpuaat 


thii  mar  be  urged  the  &ct  that  the  Ia\ 
poaitirely  forbeJe  the  see  of  ilepi  (Ei.  n.  2G)  and 
tbe  anenion  of  Joeephni  that  in  Herod'i  temple  thv 
RBceut  wu  by  an  inclined  plane.  On  the  other 
hand  itepa  art  introductil  in  the  ideal,  or  mnbolical, 
temple  of  Eiekiel  (iliii.  IT),  Mid  the  prohibition  in 
Ei.  II.  haa  been  inlerprtted  aa  applying  to  t,  con- 
Bat  the  Biblical  accoont  ti  >o  brief  that  we  are 
DectBaiily  unable  to  determiae  the  queetjon.  Aa, 
we  »d,  renewed  thia  altar  [2  Chr.  it.  8).  This 
may  either  mean  that  he  repaii'cd  it,  or  more  pro* 
bsbly  perhap  that  he  recooseci-ated  it  aiUr  it  bad 
been  polluted  fay  idol-wsnhip.  Enbeequently  Abiu 
had  it  nrnoTcd  trom  its  place  to  tbe  north  aide  ot 
the  new  altar  which  Urijah  the  priest  had  made  in 
accordance  with  hi)  dira;tione  (2  K.  irl,  14),  It 
wai  "  cleanned  "  by  command  of  HtKkiab  (2  Chr. 
nil.  18),  and  Manaaaeh,  after  hii  reptntaoca,  either 
r-paired  or  rebuilt  it  (2  Chr.  iniii.  16).  It  may 
hnally  hare  been  broken  up,  and  the  bnm  ottritd 
to  Babylon,  but  thii  ii  not  mentioned  (Jer.  lii. 
IT  ff.).— (3.)  The  altar  of  bunit-onering  in  the 
Kcoad  (Zernbbabel'i)  Innple.  Of  thu  no  descrip- 
on  it  giTm  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only  told  ( Eir. 
.  2)  that  it  wai  huilt  before  the  foundation"  of  the 
Temple  were  laid.  According  to  Joaephni  {Ani. 
a,  4,  fil)  it  waa  pUced  on  the  nme  apot  on  whUrb 
that  or  Solomon  had  oriffinfllly  stood.  It  waa  con- 
structed, as  we  may  injtr  Irom  1  Mace  ir.  47,  of 
unhewn  etones.  Antiochui  Epiphanea  dnecrated  it 
(1  Mace.  i.  54):  and  according  to  Joaephui  (.int. 
i.  5,  §4)  removed  it  alt/^ther.  In  the  refftota- 
m  by  Jndaa  MacEabaeus  a  new  altar  wai  built  of 
ibewn  atone  hi  conformity  with  the  Uoealc  Law 
(1  Maco.  ir.  4T).— (4.)  The  altar  erected  by 
Herod,  which  it  thus  dtecribed  by  Jnrphus  (9.  J, 
5.  §8)1— '■  In  front  of  the  Temple  stood  the 
Itar,  15  cubita  in  height,  and  in  breadth  and 
mgth  of  equal  dimensions,  vii.  50  cubits :  it  was 
uiTt  fburaqnare,  with  honi-lifce  cotnen  projecting 
tiom  it;  and  on  the  south  side  a  eentle  acdiTJIy 
.  o  it.  Horeorer  it  was  mads  without  any 
iron  tool,  neither  did  iron  erer  touch  it  at  any 
~1m  dimeniions  given  in  the  Uishna  are 
di&rmt.  In  eoonedoo  with  th*  bom  on  the  aonth- 
D  3 
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wot  WH  K  fift  iatended  to  noiTt  the  blood  of  tin 
Tictiiiu.  which  was  ipriDkltd  on  the  left  aide  of  the 
altar:  the  bloiid  ww  afterwaTdi  ctrried  by  mcuis 
of  a  niblemnaa  pusge  into  the  brook  KidroD. 
Under  the  altar  wu  s  caiity  into  which  the  drink- 
ofliHingi  paned.  It  wia  corered  orer  with  a  lUb 
of  marble,  and  emptied  from  tim*  lo  tiiDe.  On  the 
north  aide  of  the  iJlar  wer«  a  aomber  of  l>rai«n 
riu^  to  lecure  the  aainuU  which  were  bronght 
Ibr  lacrilice.  Laitlj,  Tound  the  middle  of  the 
altar  ran  a  Karlet  thnad  to  mark  nliere  the  blood 
waa  to  be  iprinkled,  whether  alMve  or  below  it.— 
Accaiding  to  Ler.  vi,  12,  13,  a  perpetoil  lire  waa 
to  be  kept  burning  on  the  altar.  Thia  waa  the 
afmbol  and  token  of  the  perpetoal  wonhip  of 
Jehovah.  For  inasmuch  ai  the  whole  religion  of 
liTsel  WBB  coDcentratcd  in  the  aacrificeB  wbidi  were 
offered,  the  extinguishing  of  the  lire  would  have 
looked  like  the  eitinguiihing  of  the  religion  it«l£ 
The  fire  which  coosumei  the  aacrilicea  was  kindled 
from  thia:  and  besidea  thoa  there  waa  the  fin 
from  which  the  coals  were  taken  to  burn  incense 
with.— II.  The  Allar  of  Incense,  called  also  tht 
epolfliii  altar  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Altar  of 
Buict-ofiering,  which  wai  called  the  brattn  altar 
(Ex.  mviii.  30).  Probably  this  is  meant  by  thr 
'■  altar  of  wood"  spolien  of  Eiek.  ili.  22,  which  ia 
ftnlher  deacribed  as  Che  "  table  that  is  bifm 
Lord'  precisely  the  eipreasion  used  of  the  al 
incense.  The  name  "  altar "  was  not  atrictly 
appropriate,  as  no  aicrilicea  wen  offered  upon  it; 
but  once  in  the  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement, 
the  high-prieat  sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  it  the 
biood  of  the  ain^Hering  (  Ki.  m.  10).— (o.)  That 
in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia-wood,  over- 
Laid  with  pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was  square,  being 
a  cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and  2  cubits  in 
beght.  Like  the  Allar  of  Bumt-affering  it  had 
homi  at  the  four  cornen,  which  were  of  ooa  pieca 
with  the  red  of  the  altar.  It  had  also  a  fop  or  nw/, 
on  which  the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many, 
following  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  trulfcu- 
/um  e/us,  have  suppcoed  a  kind  of  grating  to  t 
nvant;  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.  Koun 
the  alUTWas  a  border  or  wreath.  Below  thiswei 
two  golden  rings  which  were  to  t«  "  for  places  fc 
the  atarw  to  bear  it  withal."  The  stavu  were  ( 
aoada-wood  OTarlaid  with  gold.  Its  appearance 
may  be  illuatiated  by  the  fbllowing  figure : — 
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Thia  altar  atood  in  the  Holy  Place,  ■•  before  tba 

rail  that  ia  by  the  aik  of  the  tertimony"  {Ei.  in, 
B,  xl.  5).— (A.)  The  Altar  in  Solomon'a  Tempk 
was  similar  (1  K.  Tii.  48 ;  1  Chr.  nviii.  18),  but 
waa  made  of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  The  altar 
mentioned  inIa.Ti.  6  is  dearly  the  Altar  of  Incense, 
not  the  Altv  of  Bornt-affering.  From  this  pas- 
sage it  would  seen  that  heated  slonca  were  laid 
upon  the  altar,  by  means  of  which  the  iDcenae  was 
kindled.     Although  it  Is  the  heaTenlf  altar  whidt 


is  there  described,  we  may  presume  that  the  earthly 
correipouded  to  it.— (c.)  The  Allar  of  Inocnn  is 
mentiontd  ss  hSTing  been  lemored  from  the  Tempi* 
of  Zembbabel  by  Antiochua  Epiphona  (1  Haoc 
i.  21).  Judas  Uaccabaeus  restored  it,  tngetlw 
with  the  hoW  Tevela,  tta.  (1  Mace.  It.  49).  On 
the  arch  of  Titus  m  Altar  of  Incense  sppean.  Bat 
that  it  nist«d  in  the  last  Temple,  and  wa*  richly 
orerlaid,  w«  lean  from  the  Mishna.  From  tht 
drcuDutanca  that  the  sweet  incense  was  bunt  t^ca 
it  ereiy  day,  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  ux.  T,  8), 
as  weU  as  that  the  blooJ  of  atonement  waa  tprinkU 
upon  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  had  a  Bpecial  import 
ance  attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  wUdh 
appean  in  the  Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vi.  6 ;  Her. 
till.  3,  4).— C.  Other  Altars.  (1.)  Altan  of 
brick.  There  aeems  to  be  an  allniion  lo  audi  ia 
Is,  liv.  3, 

(2.)  An  Altai  to  ao  Unknown  God,  What 
altar  this  was  haa  been  the  subject  of  much  diacoi- 
non,  St.  I^ul  merely  mentions  in  hia  apMch  en 
the  Areopagni  that  be  had  himself  teen  aodi 
an  altar  in  Athena.  Hit  aasertion  is  confirmed  by 
other  writera,  from  whom  we  learn  that  then  were 
•everal  altan  of  this  kind  at  Athens.  It  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  anch  imcripticn  referred  to  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  as  One  wboae  Name  it  was  no- 
lawful  to  otter,  as  acme  have  supposed.  Aa  to 
the  ori|^  of  thw  altara,  we  are  told  by  Kofenea 
Laertiua  that  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  when  the 
Athenians  knew  not  what  god  to  propitiate  in  order 
to  avert  it,  Epimenids  cagsHl  black  and  white 
aheep  to  be  let  loose  frvm  the  Ampagua,  and 
wherever  they  liy  down,  to  be  oflered  to  the  i»- 
spective  divinitiea.  It  wu  probably  co  thia  or 
aimilar  occanons  that  altan  were  dedicated  to  an 
Unknown  <]od,  since  they  knew  not  what  pid 
was  offended  and  required  to  be  propiUaled. 

AMaMhl'til,  fbiind  in  the  introdnctoir  vane  to 
the  fbor  following  Pmlnu,  Irii.,  IviiL,  Uz.,  bar. 
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UkniDj  icttJncri,  the  import  of  the  words  is 
"dstrof  not*'*  probably  the  beginning  of  some 
mg  cr  poem  to  the  tone  of  which  those  psalms 
•m  to  be  chanted. 

AlHb,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  on 
dier  joomej'  to  Sinai,  the  last  before  Rephidim 
(NoBL  zxxiii.  13,  14). 

AINnh,  a  doke  of  Edom  (Gen.  zzxvi.  40),  writ- 
la  AUAH  in  1  Chr.  L  51. 

Alfia,  a  Horite,  son  of  Shobal  (Gen.  xzzvi. 
23),  written  Aiaas  in  1  Chr.  i.  40. 

A'aad,  an  miknown  place  in  Asher,  between 
Hsmmekch  and  M isheal  (Josh.  ziz.  26  only). 

k^^'m¥k^  (Esth.  zTi.  10,  17) ;  and  Amad- 
alkn  (Esth.  zii.  6).  [Hammedatha.] 

A'aaly  an  Aaberite,  son   of  Helem  (1   Chr. 

hmwUk,  BOQ    of  Eliphaz    by  his   concabine 

Tanoah,  grandson  of  Esau,  and  chieftain  (**  dake  " 

A.  V.)  of  Edom  (Gen.  zxxvL  12, 16 ;  1  Chr.  i.  36). 

iaftl'ildfeM,  a  nomadic  tribe,  which  occupied 

tkpeninsnla  of  Sinai  and  the  wildemeas  intervening 

•  bitvsai  the  soathem  hill-ranges  of  Palestine  and 

tk  bonier  of  Egypt  (Num.  ziu.  29 ;  lSam.zy.7, 

xxriL  8).     Axmbian  historians  represent  them  as 

tmally  dwdling  on  the  diores  of  the  Persian 

G^whenoe   they   were  piesMd  westwards    by 

t&e  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  spread 

fiw  a  portioQ  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to 

iti  accnpation  fay  the  descendants  of  Joktan.     This 

leooBBt  of  their  origin  harmonises  with  Gen.  ziy.  7, 

ikre  the  "country"  of  the  Amalekites  is  men- 

timl  sereral  generations  befi>re  the  birth  of  the 

FAnmits  Amalek:    it  throws  light  on  the  traces 

<f  a  pomaaeiit  oociqiation  of  central   Palestine 

westward,  as  indicated  by  the 

and  Moont  of  the  Amalekites  ( Judg. 

15):   and  it  accounts  ior  the  sUence 

«f  Suipiun  as  to  any  rdationship  between  the 

AmsM-Jtes  mt  ^  one  hand,  and  the  Edomites  or 

the  braeKtes  «■  the  other.    That  a  mixture  of  the 

two  ioRner  noes  oocnrred  at  a  later  period,  would 

m  this  cast  be  the  only  inference  from  Gen.  zsxri. 

l€y  Attofjk  nany  writers  haye  considered  that 

paasfe  to  Rftr  to  the-origin  of  the  whole  nation, 

^■|rfsiiting  Gen.  xir.  7,  as  a  case  oiprolepsis.    The 

■lyikal  chancier  of  the  district,  which  the  Ama- 

Hlotes  oocnpied,  necessitated  a  nomadic  life,  which 

tbtf  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking  their 

hmtkB  with  than  even  on  their  military  expedi* 

tisBS  (Judg.  Ti.  5).    Their  wealth  consisted  in 

flKks  and  herds.    Mention  is  made  of  a  "  town  " 

(1  Son.  XT.  5),  bat  their  towns  could  hare  been 

Utdt  more  tlMn  stations,  or  nomadic  endcsures. 

The  kh^  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished 

liytbeherafitarytitleAgag(Num.xxiT.  7;  1  Sam. 

XT.  8).    Two  important  routes  led  through  the 

^fff^^'tt  distriet,  riz.,  from  Palestine  to  Egypt 

bf  the  latkmnu  of  Suez,  and  to  southern  Asia  and 

Africa  by  the  Aelanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.     It 

has  been  copjectured  that  the  expedition  of  the  four 

kings  (Gen.  xir.)  had  finr  its  olgect  the  opening  of 

the  latter  roote;  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  the 

thai  the  Amalekites  first  came  in  contact 

the  Israelites,  whose  piogiew  they  attempted 

to  stop,    adopting   a  goeriUa   style   of  war&re 

(Dent.  xxr.   18),  bat  were  signally  defiaited  at 

REPRnnx  (Ex.  xrii.).    In  union  with  the  Ca- 

naaaiteB  they  agam  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the 

beedea  of  Palatine,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 

anh  (Karn.  lir.  46).    Tbcnoeforward  we  hear  of 
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them  only  as  a  secondary  power,  at  one  time  in 
league  with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  13),  when  they 
were  defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho ;  at  another 
time  in  league  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  yL  3) 
when  they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Eadraelon, 
and  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook  an 
expedition  against  them,  oreminning  their  whole 
district  from  Harilah  to  Shur,  and  inflicting  an 
immense  loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  rvX  Their 
power  was  thenceiforth  broken,  and  they  degenerated 
into  a  horde  of  banditti.  Their  destruction  was 
completed  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxrii.,  xxx.). 

A'mam,  a  dty  in  the  south  of  Judah,  named 
with  Shema  and  Moladah  in  Josh.  xv.  26  only. 

A'maiL  [Haman.]  (Tob.  xiv.  2,  Esth.  x.  7, 
xii.  6,  xiii.  3,  12,  xiv.  17,  xvi.  10,  17). 

Am'anay  apparently  a  mountain  in  or  near 
Lebanon — "from  the  head  of  Amana"  (Cant, 
iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this  is  the 
mountain  in  which  the  river  Abana  (2  K.  v.  12)  has 
its  source,  but  in  the  absence  of  fuilher  research  in 
the  Lebanon  this  is  mere  assumption. 

Amari'alL    1.  Father  of  Ahitub,  according  to 

1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52,  and  son  of  Meraioth,  in  the  line 
of  the  high-priests.  S.  The  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  11).  He  was 
the  son  of  Axariah,  and  the  fifth  high-priest  who 
succeeded  Zadok  (1  Chr.  vi.  11).  8.  The  head  of 
a  Levitical  house  of  the  Kohathites  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxiu.  19.  xxiv.  23).  4.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests,  which 
was  named  after  him,  in  the  times  of  David,  of 
Hezekiah,   and  of  Nehemiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.    14; 

2  Chr.  xxxi.  15 ;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  13).  In  the 
first  passage  the  name  is  written,  Immer,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  same  name.  Another  form  of  the 
name  is  ImH  (1  Chr.  ix.  4),  a  man  of  Judah,  of 
the  sons  of  Bani.  5.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  42).  6.  A  priest  who  return^  with 
Zembbabel  (Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  13).  7.  A  descend- 
ant of  Phuez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4), 
probably  the  same  as  Imri  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.  8.  An 
ancestor  of  2iephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

Amazi'aa.  [Amariau  I.J  (1  Esd.  viii.  3; 
2  Esd.  i.  2). 

Am'aMU  L  Son  of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by  Abigail, 
David's  sister  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  He  joined  Ab- 
salom in  his  rebellion,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  the  place  of  Joab,  by  whom 
he  was  totally  defeated  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  6).  When  Joab  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  David  for  killing  Absalom,  David  for- 
gave the  treason  of  Amasa,  recognized  him  as  his 
nephew,  and  appointed  him  Joab's  successor  (xix. 
13).  Joab  afterwards,  when  they  were  both  in 
pursuit  of  the  rebel  Sheba,  pretending  to  salute 
Amasa,  stabbed  him  with  his  sword  (xx.  10),  which 
he  held  concealed  in  his  left  hand.  8.  A  prince  of 
Ephraim,  son  of  Hadlai,  m  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  12). 

AmaM'L  L  A  Kohathite,  fether  of  Mahath,  and 
ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
vi.  25,  35).  8.  Chief  of  the  captains  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  who  deserted  to  David  while  an 
outlaw  at  Ziklag  (1  C^hr.  xii.  18).  Whether  the 
same  as  Amasa,  David's  nephew,  is  uncertain. 
8.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  trumpets  before 
the  Ark,  when  David  brought  it  fi^m  the  house  of 
Obededom  (1  Chr.  xv.  24).  4.  Another  Koha- 
thite, fether  of  another  Mahath,  in  the  reign  of 
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Henldah  (2  Chr.  zziz.  12),  unless  the  name  is  that 
of  a  fiunily. 

Amaahft'lf  son  of  Axared,  a  priest  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  (Ndi.  xi.  13),  apparently  the  same  as 
Maasiai  (1  Chr.  iz.  12). 

Asuud'ah,  son  of  Zichri,  and  captain  of  200,000 
Tranriors  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  XTu.  16). 

A'math.    [Hamate.] 

Ama'theia  (1  Bad.  iz.  29).    [Athlai.] 

Am'alhii,  *'  the  land  of,"  a  district  to  the 
N.  of  Palestine  (1  Maoc.  zii.  25).  From  the  con- 
text it  is  evidentiy  Hamath. 

Asuud'ah,  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth  king  of 
Judah,  reigned  B.C.  837-809.  He  sooxeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  25,  on  the  murder  bf  his 
&ther,  and  punished  the  murderers;  sparing,  how- 
erer,  their  children,  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xziv. 
16,  as  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  (zir.  6)  expressly  in- 
fbzms  us,  thereby  implying  that  the  precept  had  not 
been  generally  obeerred.  In  order  to  restore  his 
Idngdom  to  the  greatness  of  J^odiapliat's  days,  he 
made  war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated  them  in  the 
Talley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  took  their 
cajMtal,  Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gaye  the  name 
of  Joktael,  i.  e,  «<  God^bduad."  We  itad  in 
2  Chr.  zzT.  12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews  threw 
10,000  Edomites  from  the  difis,  and  that  Amaziah 
performed  religions  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the 
gods  of  the  country ;  an  exception  to  the  general 
character  of  his  reign  (ct  2  K.  xir.  8,  with  2  Chr. 
zxT.  2).  In  cmsequence  of  this  he  was  overtaken 
by  misfortune.  Having  already  offended  the  He- 
brews of  the  northern  kingdom  by  sending  back,  in 
obedience  to  a  prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the 
foolish  arrogance  to  challenge  Joash,  king  of  Israel, 
to  battle,  despising  probably  a  sovereign  whose 
strength  had  been  e^diausted  bv  Syrian  wars,  and 
who  had  not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the 
great  successes  recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25.  But 
Judah  was  completely  defeated,  and  Amaziah  him- 
aelf  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  by  Joash  to 
Jerusalem,  whioi  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror. 
A  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on  the  side 
towards  the  Israelitish  frontier  was  broken  down, 
and  treasures  and  hostages  were  carried  off  to 
Samaria.  Amaziah  lived  15  years  after  the  death 
of  Joash ;  and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign  was 
murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachiah,  whither  he 
had  retired  mr  safety  from  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  zxv. 
27).  8.  A  descendant  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 
8.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45).  4.  Priest  of  the 
golden  calf  at  Bethel,  who  endieavoured  to  drive  the 
prophet  Amos  from  Israel  into  Judah  (Am.  viL  10, 
12,  14). 

Ambanador.  The  earliest  examples  of  am- 
bassadors employed  occur  in  the  cases  of  Edom, 
Moab,  and  the  Amorites  (Num.  xx.  14,  xxi.  21 ; 
Judg.  xi.  17-19),  afterwards  in  that  of  the  fraudu- 
lent Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  4,  &c.),  and  in  the 
instances  of  civil  strife  mentioned  Judg.  xi.  12, 
and  XX.  12.  They  are  alluded  to  more  frequently 
during  and  after  w  contact  of  the  great  adjacent 
monarchies  of  Syria,  Babylon,  &c.,  with  those  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  as  in  the  invasion  of  Senna- 
cherib. They  were  usually  men  of  high  rank. 
In  the  case  quoted  the  chief  captain,  the  chief 
cup-bearer,  aivi  chief  of  the  eimuchs,  were  met 
by  delegates  of  similar  dignity  from  Hczekiah 
(2  K.  xviii.  17,  18 ;  see  ako  Is.  xxx.  4).     Am- 


basBadon  are  found  to  have  bem  employed,  not 
only  on  occasions  of  hostile  challenge  or  insolent 
menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8;  1  K.  xx.  2,  6),  but  of 
friendly  compliment,  of  request  for  alliance  or  other 
aid,  of  subnuasive  deprecation,  and  of  curious  inquiry^ 
(2  K.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  7,  xviU.  14 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31). 

Amber  (Heb.  chashmal)  occurs  only  in  Ez.  i. 
4,  27,  viii.  2.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the 
Hebrew  word  chathmal  denotes  a  metal,  and  not 
the  fossil  resin  called  amber.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
afford  no  certain  clue  to  identification,  for  the  word 
electron  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  both 
amber  and  a  certain  metai,  which  was  composed  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  held  in  very  high  estimation 
by  the  ancients. 

A'meiLi  literally,  **  true  ;*'  and,  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive, "that  which  is  true,**  "truth"  (Is. 
Izv.  16);  a  word  used  in  strong  asseverations, 
fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  the  asser- 
tion which  it  accompanied,  and  making  it  binding 
as  an  oath  (comp.  Num.  v.  22).  In  Deut.  zxviL 
15-26,  the  people  were  to  say  "Amen,**  as  the 
Levites  pronounced  each  of  the  curses  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  signifying  by  this  their  assent  to  the  condi- 
tions under  mdcti  the  curses  would  be  inflicted. 
In  accordance  with  this  usage  we  find  that  among 
the  Rabbins,  "  Amen  "  involves  the  ideas  of  swear- 
ing, acceptance,  and  truthfulness.  The  first  two 
are  illustrated  by  the  passages  already  quoted; 
the  last  by  1  K.  i.  36;  John  iu.  3,  5,  11  (A.  V. 
"  verily  "),  in  which  the  assertions  are  made  wiUi 
the  solenmity  of  an  oath,  and  then  strengthened 
by  the  repetition  of  "  Amen."  **  Amen  "  was  the 
proper  response  of  the  person  to  whom  an  oath  wia 
administered  (Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6 ;  1  Chr.  zvi.  36 ; 
Jer.  xi.  5,  maig.),  and  the  Deity  to  whom  appeal  i» 
made  on  such  occasions  is  called  "  the  God  of 
Amen'*  (Is.  Ixv.  16),  as  being  a  witness  to  tfae- 
sincerity  of  the  implied  compact.  With  a  similar 
significance  Christ  is  called  "  the  Amen,  the  fidthfol 
and  true  witness"  (Rev.  iii.  14;  comp.  John  L  14* 
xiv.  6 ;  2  Cor.  i.  20).  k  is  matter  of  traditioii 
that  in  the  Temple  the  "  Amen  "  was  not  uttered 
by  the  people,  but  that,  instead,  at  the  oondusioii. 
of  the  priest's  prayers,  ther  responded,  "  Bksnd 
be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  for  ever 
and  ever."  Of  this  a  trace  is  supposed  to  remain 
in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Lord's  Player 
(comp.  Rom.  xi.  36).  But  in  the  synagognes 
and  private  houses  it  was  customary  for  the  people 
or  members  of  the  fiunily  who  were  present  to 
say  "Amen"  to  the  prayers  which  were  o£fered 
by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house,  and  the 
custom  remained  in  the  early  Christian  Church 
(Matt.  vi.  13;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  And  not  only 
public  prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and 
doxologies  were  appropriately  concluded  witlk 
"Amen"  (Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  36,  xv.  33,  xvL  27; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  13,  &c.). 

Amethyit  (Heb.  ochJdmAh).  Mention  is  made 
of  this  precious  stone,  which  formed  the  third  in 
the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate, 
in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxix.  12,  "  And  the  third  row  a 
ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst."  It  occurs  also 
in  the  N.  T.  (Rev.  xxi.  20)  as  the  twelfth  stone 
which  garnished  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  Commentators  generally  are 
agreed  that  the  amethyst  is  the  stone  indicated  by^ 
the  Hebrew  word,  an  opinion  which  is  abundantly 
supported  by  the  ancient  veruons.— Modem  minera* 
loguts  by  the  term  amethyst  usually  understand 
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the  aaeCiiyskiike  Tmrietj  of  queurtz,  which  is  crys- 
taDiDe  and  highlj  trmnsporent.— The  Greds  word 
tmetkaitos,  the  origin  of  the  English  amethyst, 
■  asaUj  derrred  from  a,  *<  not,"  and  metkud, 
*"  to  be  intozicftted,"  this  stone  having  been  believed 
to  bane  the  power  of  dispelling  drunkenness  in  those 
viw  wore  it. 

A'mi,  one  of  '*  Solomon's  servants  "  (Ezr.  ii.  57) ; 
oQed  Amon  in  Keh.  vii.  59,  and  Alloh,  1  Esd. 
T.  34. 

iflda'adib  (Matt.  i.  4 ;  Luke  iiL  33).     [Am- 

XDiADAB  1.] 

Anit'tai,  &ther  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K. 
lir.  25 ;  Jon.  i.  1). 

ia^uOi,  the  hiU  of;  a  hill  "  feeing"  Giah  by 
tbe  w;^  of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon,  ntmoed  as  the 
pofBt  to  which  Joab's  porsuit  of  Abner  after  the 
&ith  of  Ajahd  tztended  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 

ia'mi,  «L  tf.  as  explained  in  the  marg.  of  A.  Y. 
"mjr  people,"  a  figurative  name,  applied  to  the 
k^dom  ii  larad  in  token  of  God's  reconciliation 
vfth  them,  in  otmtrast  with  the  equally  significant 
me  Lo-ammi  given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to 
kii  nenad  son  by  Gomer  the  daughter  of  Diblaim 
(Efis.  iL  1).  In  the  same  manner  Kuhamah  oon- 
tntswith  Lo-Bohamah. 

An^midai,  in  some  copies  AmoDioi,  named  in 
1  firir.  T.  30,  among  those  who  came  up  firom 
fidiykn  with  ZorobabeL 

AmUd.  1.  The  spy  selected  by  Moses  firom 
te  tribe  of  Dm  (Num.  ziii.  12).  2.  Father  of 
IkuAar  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam.  iz.  4,  5,  zvii.  27). 
IL  Fayaer  of  Bathaheba  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  called 
KUAX  in   2   Sam.  zL  3.     He  was  the  son  of 


AUthephd,  Divid'a  prime  minister.    4.  The  sizth 
■a  «f  Obad-Edom  (1  Chr.  zzrL  5),  and  one  of  the 
of  the  Temple. 

1.  An  Ephraimite,  fiither  of 
tke  diief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
(Kvm.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  53,  z.  22 ; 
1  Cbr.  vn.  26),  and,  through  him,  ancestor  of 
Jdibm.  %  A  Simeonite,  fiUher  of  Shemud,  prince 
of  the  tribe  (Num.  xzziv.  20)  at  the  time  of  the 
of  Osnaan.  S.  The  &ther  of  Pedahel, 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  at  the  same  time 
(Num.  xzziT.  28).  4.  The  &ther  of  Tahnai,  king 
d  Geahnr  (2  Sam.  ziii.  37).  6.  A  descendant  of 
Hares,  son  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  iz.  4). 

Aaada'sdAb.  L  Son  of  Sam  or  Aram,  and 
frflar  of  Nahdion,  or  Naason  (as  it  is  written, 
IfatL  i«  4 :  Luke  iii.  32),  who  was  the  prince  of 
fte  tribe  of  Jodah,  at  the  first  numbering  of  Israel 
m  the  second  year  of  the  Ezodus  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3  ; 
Antibiv.  19,20;  1  Chr.  ii.  10).  He  was  the  fourth 
ymwmtion  after  Jodah  the  patriarch  of  his  tribe, 
aad  eae  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus  Christ.  2.  The 
dnrf  of  the  112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a  junior  Levitical 
hooR  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Kohathites  (Ez.  vi.  18), 
a  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  king  sent  for, 
tofelhcr  with  otiber  chief  fiuhers  of  Levitical  houses, 
to  faring  the  aric  of  God  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  zv. 
10-12^.  8.  In  1  Chr.  vi  22  Izhar,  the  son  of 
Kohath,  and  fiuher  of  Korah,  is  called  Amminadab, 
but  it  ia  probably  only  a  doncal  error.  In  Cant. 
vi.  12,  it  ia  uncertain  whether  we  ought  to  read, 
AmmmadSb,  with  the  A.  V.,  or  my  wiiiing  people, 
as  in  the  margin. 

Aamfa'adfli  fAioinrADAB  3.]  (Cant.  vi.  12). 

<Aaaddyidda%  the  &ther  of  Ahiezer,  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  Ezodua  (Num. 
L  12,  n.  25,  TiL  66,  71,  z.  25). 


Afnmii'abftd,  the  aon  of  Beuaiah,  who  apparently 
acted  as  his  fiither's  lieutenant,  and  commanded  the 
third  division  of  David's  army,  which  was  on  duty 
for  the  third  month  (1  Chr.  zrvii.  6). 

Ani'in<ni,  Am'monitea,  Children  of  Amfwmi^ 
a  ^ple  descended  fit>m  Ben-Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot 
by  his  younger  daughter  (Goi.  ziz.  38 ;  comp. 
Ps.  Izxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moab  was  by  the  elder ;  and 
dating  firom  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  The  near 
relation  between  the  two  peoples  indicated  in  the 
story  of  their  origin  continued  throughout  their 
ezistence  (comp.  Judg.  z.  6 ;  2  Chr.  zz.  1 ;  2>ph.  ii. 
8,  &c.).  Indeed,  so  close  was  their  union,  and  so 
near  their  identity,  that  each  would  appear  to  be 
occasionally  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  other. 
Unlike  Moab,  the  precise  position  of  the  territory  ot 
the  Ammonites  is  not  ascertainable.  In  the  earliest 
mention  of  them  (Dent.  ii.  20)  they  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  tlie  Rephaim,  whom  they  called  the  Zam- 
zummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  place,  Jabbok 
being  their  border  (Num.  zzi.  24;  Deut.  ii.  37, 
iii.  16).  "Land"  or  "country"  is,  however,  but 
rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  those  habits  and  circumstances  of  avilisation, 
which  so  constantly  recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab 
(Is.  zv.,  zvi. :  Jer.  zlviii.).  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  everywhere  traces  of  the  fierce  habits  ol 
marauders  in  their  incursions  (I  Sam.  zi.  2 ;  Am. 
i.  13),  and  a  very  high  degree  of  crafty  cruelty  tc 
their  foes  (Jer.  jdi.  6,  7;  Jud.  viL  11,  12).  It 
appears  that  Moab  was  the  settled  and  civilised 
half  of  the  nation  of  Lot,  and  that  Ammon  formed 
its  predatory  and  Bedouin  section.  On  the  west  ot 
Jordan  they  never  obtained  a  footing.  Amcnig  the 
confiisions  of  the  times  of  the  Judges  we  find  them 
twice  passing  over ;  once  with  Moab  and  Amaldc 
seizing  Jeri<^,  the  '*  city  of  palm-trees "  (Judg. 
iii.  13),  and  a  second  time  "  to  fieht  against  Judui 
and  Boijamin,  and  the  house  of  Ephraim; "  but 
they  quickly  returned  to  the  freer  pastures  of 
Gilead,  leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  presence 
in  the  name  of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  "  the  hamlet 
c^  the  Ammonites '  (Josh,  zviii.  24),  situated  in  the 
portion  of  Benjamin  somewhere  at  tiie  head  of  the 
passes  which  lead  up  fixnn  the  Jordan-vall^.  The 
hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  held  by 
Israel  is  stated  to  have  arisen  partly  fix)m  their 
opposition,  or,  rather,  their  denial  of  assistance 
(jSeut,  zziii.  4),  to  the  Israelites  on  their  approach 
to  Canaan.  But  it  evidently  sprang  mainly  from 
their  share  in  the  affidr  of  Balaam  (Deut.  zziii.  4 ; 
Neh.  ziiL  1).  At  the  period  of  Israel's  first 
approach  to  the  south  of  Palestine  the  feeling 
towards  Ammon  is  one  of  r^ard.  The  command 
is  then  ''distress  not  the  Moabites  ....  distress 
not  the  children  of  Ammon,  nor  meddle  with  them  '* 
(Deut.  H.  9,  19;  and  comp.  37),  and  it  is  only 
from  the  subsequent  transaction  that  we  can  account 
for  the  fiu:t  that  Edom,  who  had  also  refused 
passage  through  his  land,  but  had  taken  no  part 
with  Balaam,  is  punished  with  the  ban  of  ezdusidn 
from  the  congregation  for  three  generations,  whUe 
Moab  and  Ammon  are  to  be  kept  out  for  ten  genera* 
tions  (Deut.  zziii.  3, 8).  But  whatever  its  origin  it 
is  certain  that  the  animosity  continued  in  force  to 
the  latest  date.  Subdued  by  Jephthah  (Judg.  zi. 
33),  and  scattered  with  great  uaughter  by  Saul 
(1  Sam.  zi.  11) — and  that  not  once  only,  for  he 
"  vexed  "  them  "  whithersoever  he  turned  "  (ziv. 
47) — they  enjoyed  xmder  his  successor  a  short 
respite,  probably  the  result  of  the  connexion  of 
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Moab  with  Dsiid  (1  Sun.  uli.  3)  and  Darid' 
loini,  Bethlehem — where  the  memorj  of  Rnth 
must  hive  been  still  bob.  But  thu 
brought  to  ■  cloH  bj  the  ihuiidnl  tm 
whySi  their  king  rabjaMU  the  fHcndlj'  i 
of  DsTid  (2  Sam.  i.  4 ;  1  Chr.  lii.  4),  ind^tor 
which  he  de«troyed  tbdr  •  --i,.  ..- 
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[IUbbiu.]     In  the  djiji  of  Jehoshaphat  thef  made 
an  incunioii  into  Judih  with  the  Moabita  and  the 
MaoDitea,  bat  were  aigmillj  repuloed,  and  »  mSD^ 
killed  that  thnc  dajd  wen  occapied  in  ipailing  (lie 
bodies  (2  Chr.  a.  1-25).     In  Uiziah'i  reign  Uaej 
made  ineurnoiu,  and  committed  atrooiti(B  in  Gileod 
(Am.  i.  13) ;  Jothun  bad  wan  with  th«m,  and 
exacted   from   them   a   heavy  trihnta   of  "  lilTer 
(comp.    ">fweli,"    2   Chr,    ii,    25),  wheat,  and 
barl^"  (2  Chr.  nrii.  5).     In  the  time  of  Jer«. 
miah  we  find  them  in  poBsonon  of  the  cities  of 
Gad  from  which  the  Jewi  had  been  ranored  bj 
Tiglath-filaer  (Jer.  ilii.,  1-6);  and  other  incnr- 
lions  are  eliewhere  alluded  to  (Zeph.  ii.  6,  9).     At 
the  time  of  the  captiTity  manjr  Jawa  took  rtfiige 
among  the  Ammonits  from  the  AiSTriaiu  (J«r.  xl. 
[  I)i  but  no  better  Jeeling  appears  to  hare  ariien, 
and  on  the  [«(uni  from  Babjlon,  Tobiah  the  Am- 
rooDitc  and  Sanballat  a  Hoabite   (of  HonmaiiB, 
Jar.  ilii.',  were  foremost  amou  the  opponenta  of 
Nebemiah'a  rettontion.     The  Mt  appeatancea     ' 
the  Ammonitea  in  the  biblical  Darrative  are  in  I 
booln  of  Judith  (t.  tj.  vii.)  and  of  the  Uaccabea 
(1  Maoc.  T.  6,  30-13),  and  it  baa  bten  alnadf  ] 
marked  that  tludr  chief  diaracteriitia— close  allian 
with  Moab,  hatred  of  lend,  and  canning  cruelty- 
are  maiDtained  to  the  end.^Tbe  tribe  naa  goienied 
by  aking  (Jodg.  a.  IS,  be ;  1  Sam.  xii.  12 ;  l*" 
1.  1;  Jer.  il.  1*)  and  by  "prinoea"  (2  Sarn. 
1  Chr.  lii.  3).    It  has  been  conjectared  that  > 
(1  Sam.  li.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  2)  was  the  official  title  of 
the  king  as  Fbaraoh  was  of  the  Egypttan  monarch, 
but  this  ia   without   any  clear  fbunJation. — TI 
divinity  of  tha  tribe  was  Molech.  generally  noim 
in  the  0.  T.  nnder  the  altered  fonn  of  Milcom- 
**  the  abomination  of  the  children   of  Atnmon 
and  oecaaionally  as  Halcham.     In  more  than  one 
paasige  ander    the  word    rendered   "  their   king 
in    the  A.  V.    an  alluiion    ia    intended    to    th 
idol.    [Molech.] 

Annoai'tMi,   a    woman    of  Ammonite    raci 
Such  were  Naai 
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lirst  order,  and  diief  of  the  triad  of  Tluhca. 
was  worshipped  at  that  dtj  aa  Amen-Ka,  or  "  Ai 


e  mother  of  Rehoboam,  one 
of  Solomon's  foreign  wirea  (I  K,  liv.  21,  31 ; 
2  Chr.  lii.  13),  and  Shimenth,  whose  aon  Zabad  or 
Joinchar  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash  (3  Chr. 
nir.  20).  For  allndoD)  to  theae  miied  manWei 
see  1  K.  Ii.  1,  and  Neh.  lUi.  23. 

Am'iion.  1.  Eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam 
the  Jezreelito,  t»m  in  Hebnn  while  his  bther's 
royalty  was  only  acknowledged  in  Judah.     He  dis- 

sequence  murdered  by  her  brother  (S  Sam.  liii. 
I-'29).^    [ABSALOM.]—*.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Chr. 


T.  20). 


I  with  Zembabel 


*  prieet  who 
(Nch.  lii.  7,  20). 

A'mim,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whoae  name  ocean 
ID  that  of  No  Amon  (Xah.  iii.  8),  in  A,  T. 
"  populous  No,"  or  Thebes,  also  called  So.  [No.] 
Tbe  Greeks  called  thb  divinity  Ammoa.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  ia  Amen,  which  must  signiiy 
"  the  hiddeD,"  from  the  verb  omen,  "to  enwrap, 
conceal. "     Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of  the 


higb  ploma.  The  Greeks  idenlilwd  Amen  with 
Zeiu,  and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus  AmmoD  and 
Jupiter  AtomoE. 

A'duo.  L  King  of  Judah,  son  and  iimiaiiii  ot 
Monaaeh,  reigned  two  yan  from  B.C.  642  to  G40. 
Following  his  Other's  example,  AmoD  davotad  him- 
self wholly  to  the  service  of  &lse  gods,  bat  was 
kilted  in  a  conspiracy.  The  people  avenged  him  by 
putting  all  the  conspiraton  to  death,  and  Hcmad 
(he  aaocenoa  to  his  son  Josiah.  To  Amon'a  nign 
we  moat  refer  the  terrible  picton  which  the  prophet 
Z^phaniah  givee  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of 
Jerusalem :  idolatry  supported  bj  priests  and  pro- 
phets (i.  4,  iii.  4),  the  poor  ruthlessly  oppiaajj 
liii,  3),andshamele»iDdifier«nce  toevil  (iii.ll).— 
8.  Prince  or  governor  of  Samaria  in  the  reign  of 
AhBb(l  K.iiii.26;2Chr.xviii.25).  What  WM 
the  precise  nature  of  bis  office  is  not  known.  Perhna 
the  prophet  Micaiah  was  entmsted  to  his  onstody 
aa  oiptaio  of  the  citadel,— 3.  See  Avi. 

Am'tnit*,  the  Am'orltM,  t.  «.  the  dwelkn  on 

>Es  who  poaeased  the  land  of  Canaan  hefine  it* 


SOD  of  Canaan,  with  "Zidoo,  Heth  [Hittit«],  th* 

"'    site."  Ac.    As  dwelling  on  the  elevated  portlooa 

e  eonnby,  they  ara  contrafted  with  tha  Of 

ito,  who  woe  the  dwellen  in  the  lowland) ; 

and  the  two  thus  formed  the  main  broad  divUeM 

of  the  Holy  Land.    "  The  Hittite,  and  the  Jebnait^ 

and  (he  Amorlto,  dwell  in  the  mountun  [of  Jodah 

pbrsim],  and  the  Canaanite  dwells  by  the  MB 

[the  kiwlands  of  Philistia  and  Sharon]  and  by  ths 

side' of  Jordan  "[in  the  vsll^  of  the  Arabah}— 

iras  the  report  of  the  fint  liraetitea  wbo  entered  tki 

»untcy  (Num.  xiii.  29  ;  and  see  Josh.  v.  I,  i.  6, 

ii.  3  ;  Deut.  i.  7,  20,  "mountain  of  the  A. ;"  44). 

In  ths  very  earliot  timei  (Gen.  lii.  T)  thn  an 

ipyiog  the  barren  heighta  west  of  the  Dead  Sea, 

he  place  which  aflorwanis  boie  the  name  of  £n^ 

gedi ;  hills  in  whose  fiutOBsea.  the  "  rocks  of  tha 

wild  goats,"  Dnvid    afterwarda  took  rrfoge  from 

the  pnrtnit  of  Saul  (I  Sun.  niii.  29,  niv.  2). 
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TjlOBO'v-Tamar.]  From  this  point  thejatretdied 

r'^  ta  UebroQ,  wh«re  Abram  was  then  dwelling 

rr  *ff  tie  •*  cak-grove  "  of  the  three  brothers,  Aner, 

Lii^l.  aod  Munre  (Gen.  xiv.  13;  oomp.  ziii.  18). 

Frc:  tais,  their  ancient  seat,  thej  may  have  crossed 

U£  rxifj  ii£  thft  Jordan,  tempted  hj  the  high  table- 

Isii  3D  toe  east,  for  there  we  next  meet  them  at 

'^-  ii''  of  the  invasion  of  the  country.     Sihon, 

'j^7  i::»  king,  had    taken  the  rich  pasture-knd 

k-.:£  of  the  Jal4x»k,  and  had  driven  the  Moabites, 

:?  i.iior'i  posBeasors,  acrofls  the  wide  chasm  of  the 

Ltos    Num.   xxi.   13,  26),  which  thencelbrward 

T-sri  tie  boondarj  between  the  two  hostile  peoples 

Nrn.  xxi.   13).       The   Israelites  apparently  ap- 

praded  from    the    south-east,  keeping  "  on  the 

■'-'^  Mie  **  ^that  is  on  the  east)  ci  the  upper  part 

r  -^i  Araoo,  whidi  there  bends  southwanis,  so  as 

t.  inn  the  eastern   boundary  ci  the  coimtry  of 

y.3ci>.    Their  request  to  pass  through  his  land  was 

.•*fui  hy  Sibon  (Nam.  xxi.  21 ;  Deut  ii.  26) ;  he 

"  «-^t  cat  **  Against  them  (Nim).  xxL  23 ;  Deut.  ii. 

!. .  ra  killed  with  his  sons  and  his  people  (Deut. 

:.    '•;.  aztl  his  land,  cattle,  and  cities  taken  pos- 

cr-31  o:'  by  Urael  (Num.  xxi.  24,  25,  31 ;  Deut. 

-  i-$i  .     This  rich  tract,  botmded  br  the  Jabbok 

■z  int  acrth,  the  Amon  on  the  south,  Jordan  on 

tir  vest,  snd  **  the  wilderness "  on  the  east  ( Judg. 

£. ;:!.  22 >  was,  perhaps,  in  the  moat  special  sense 

•k  "  Uai  of  the  Amorites  "  (Num.  xxi.  31 ;  Josh. 

£.  :!.  %  ziiL  9  ;  Judg.  xi.  21,  22) ;  but  their  pos- 

mmacs  are  distinctly  stated  to  have  extended  to 

Of  r»ry  fcot  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv.  48),  em- 

kac=;  **  all  Gilesul  and  all  Bashan ''  (iii.  10),  with 

tt  Jvdan  Tallej  on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv.  49), 

ad  fancsag  together  the  land  of  the  **  two  kings 

if  thi  Amorites,"  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  xxxi.  4 ; 

J«lL  10,  iz.  10,  xxiv.  12).    After  the  passage 

«:'  tk  Jordan  we  again  meet  with  Amorites  dis- 

pBa(  Tith    Joshua    the   oooqtiest    of  the   west 

cp:^  Ji«h,   X.  5,  &C.,  xi.  3,  &c.).    After  the 

rmfam,   of    ^■"**'*    nothing    is    iMard    in    the 

Bte  if  the  Amorites,  exomt  the  occasional  men« 

b«  ef  tkeir  name  among  the  early  inhabitants  of 

Be  flBGBtiy. 

A''bm.  1.  A  native  of  Tekoa  in  Judah,  about 
o  nSes  S.  of  Bethlehem,  originally  a  shepherd 
ad  dreBsr  of  syoomore-trees,  who  was  called  by 
Gaff  Spirit  to  he  a  prophet,  although  not  trained 
■  loy  of  the  ngular  prophetic  schools  (i.  1, 
rl  14,  IS).  He  travelled  from  Judah  into  the 
■erthcn  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Ephraim,  and  there 
oscnd  his  ministry,  apparently  not  for  any  long 
iBtt.  His  date  cannot  be  later  than  the  15th 
fHT  «f  Uzxiah's  reign  (B.C.  808) ;  for  he  tells  us 
tak  he  prnphencd  **  in  the  reigns  of  Uxziah  king 
tf  Ja^ah*  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash  king  of 
katl,  two  yeen  before  the  earthquake."  This 
— tV|i>«v«  (alio  mentioned  2^ech.  xiv.  5)  cannot 
lave  tttuuied  after  the  17th  year  of  Uzziah,  since 
Jsvboam  II.  died  m  the  15th  of  that  king's  reign, 
wUi  thovfiise  is  the  latest  year  fulfilling  the  three 
dbaookfieal  iiid>ait.iona  furnished  by  the  prophet 
ioaell  But  his  ministry  probably  took  place  at 
Si  ear^  pariod  of  Jeroboam  s  reign,  perhaps  about 
the  mMk  af  ii*  for  on  the  one  hand  Amos  speaks 
af  tiK  iisa|nwla  of  thia  warlike  king  as  completed 
(n.  13;  dC  2  K.  zrr.  25),  and  on  the  other  the 
isifriBDB,  who  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  were 
ip|Hiliiii^  Meilisre  (Hos.  x.  6,  xi.  5),  do  not 
mem  mjHt^htiw^tmamAuiij  alarm  in  the  country. 
iasi  pndaets  Indeed  that  Israel  and  other  nejgh'j 
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bouring  nations  will  be  pimiahed  by  certain  wild 
conquerors  from  the  Korth  (i.  5,  v.  27,  vi.  14), 
but  does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were  still  un- 
known or  imheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time  Israel 
was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and  security, 
but  infected  by  the  crimes  to  which  such  a  state  is 
liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4),  the 
ordinances  of  veligion  thought  burdensome  (viii.  5), 
and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance  were  general 
(iii.  15).  The  source  of  these  evils  was  idolatry, 
that  of  the  golden  calves.  Cal^worship  was  spe- 
cially practi:ied  at  Bethel,  where  was  a  principal 
temple  and  simimer  palace  for  the  king  (^ni.  13 ; 
cf.  iii.  15),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and  Beersheba  in 
Judah  (iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was  offensively 
united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord  (v.  14, 
21-23 ;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went  to  rebuke 
this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah,  who  procured 
from  Jeroboam  an  oHer  for  his  expulsion  from  the 
northern  kingdom.  The  book  of  the  prophecies  of 
Amos  seems  divided  into  four  principal  portions 
closely  connected  together.  (1;  From  i.  1  to  ii.  3 
he  denounces  the  sins  of  the  nations  bordering  on 
Israel  and  Judah,  as  a  preparation  for  (2),  in  which, 
from  ii.  4  to  vi.  14,  he  deacribes  the  state  of  those 
two  kingdoms,  especially  the  former.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  (3)  vii.  1-ix.  10,  in  which,  afler  reflect- 
ing on  the  previous  prophecy,  he  relates  his  visit  to 
Bethel,  and  sketches  the  impending  punishment  of 
Israel  which  he  predicted  to  Amaziah.  After  this 
in  (4)  he  rises  to  a  loflier  and  more  evangelical 
strain,  lodring  forward  to  the  time  when  the  hope 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  will  be  fulfilled,  and  His 
people  forgiven  and  established  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God's  blessings  to  all  eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  style  consists  in  the  number  of  allusions  to 
natural  objects  and  agricultural  occupations,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  early  life  of  the  author. 
See  i.  3,  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  2,  7,  9,  v.  8,  19, 
vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix.  3,  9,  13,  14.  The  references  to 
it  in  the  K.  T.  are  two:  v.  25,  26,  27  is  quoted 
by  St.  Stephen  in  AcU  vii.  42,  43,  and  ix.  11  by 
St.  James  in  Acts  xv.  16.  As  the  book  is  eridently 
not  a  series  of  detached  prophecies,  but  logkadly  and 
artistically  connected  in  its  several  parts,  it  was 
probably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have  it  after 
his  return  to  Tekoa  fr'om  his  mission  to  Bethel.-* 
2.  Son  of  Naum,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  25). 

AWm,  fiither  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Rabbinical  tradition,  brother  of  Amaziah  king 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  22, 
xxrii.  20,  32 ;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xx.  2,  xxxvii. 
2,  21,  xxxviii.  1). 

Amphip'dlifl,  a  dty  of  Macedonia,  through  which 
Paul  and  Silas  paased  on  their  way  fit>m  Philippi  to 
Theanlonica  ^Acta  xvii.  1).  It  was  distant  33 
Roman  miles  from  Philippi.  It  was  called  Amphi- 
polis,  because  the  river  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  town.  It  stood  upon  an  eminence  on 
the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river,  just  below 
its  egres  from  the  lake  Ordnitis,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  fixnn  the  sea.  It  was 
a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memoraUe 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  the  battle  fought 
under  its  walls,  in  which  both  Brasidas  and  Clean 
were  killed.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  village 
called  Neokhdrio,  in  Turkish  Jeni-Keni,  or  "  New 
Town." 
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AmVllMi  >  ChriitiaD  at  Rom«  (Rom.  iri.  8). 
Am'cuL  !■  A  Leriie  of  Um  SucUy  of  the  Eo- 
hiUiiUa,  and  ftthcr  of  Uom,  Awi]n>  wd  Mirivn 
(E».  Ti,  18,  20  i  Num.  iii.  19;  1  Chr.  ti.  3,  3, 
18).  Heiiodledtlu  "Km"  ofKohith,  but  It  a 
evident  that  in  tha  geocoIogT  iVTerAl  gateratLoiu 
must  hare  been,  omitted ;  for  nam  Joeeph  to  Joehna 
ten  geoeratiooa  are  recorded,  vhjla  from  Leri  Id 
lloeea  Ibere  m  but  Uma.  Again,  the  Rohathita 
ID  the  time  of  Moaea  mostored  8300  malea,  from  a 
month  old  and  apward  (Norn.  iii.  28),  a  oamber 
to  which  thef  oould  iiot  have  attained  in  tvo  ge- 
neratians  from  Kohalh.  The  chief  difficulty  which 
attend*  this  eiplauation  i*  the  &ct  that  Jochebed, 
the  wife  and  aunt  of  Amram,  ia  described  aa  a 
(laoghler  of  Levi,  who  waa  boni  to  him  in  Egypt 
(Nmn.  Iiri.  59);  but  it  maj  be  aToided  by  aup- 
poeing  that  by  "  Levi,"  the  tribe  and  not  the  indi- 
Tidu^  i>  intended.— 9.  A  Km  of  Diihon  and  de- 
acendent  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  41);  properly  "Ham- 
ran"  =  HkmDaK  in  Gen,  luri.  26.-8,  One  of 
the  eoni  of  Bani  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  fbrrign  wife  (Eir.  i.  3i).  Called  Obaebds 
is  1  EkIt.  ii.  81, 

AsL'mnitM.  A  biaoch  of  the  great  Eohathite 
&mily  of  the  tribe  of  Le»i  tNom.  iii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  mi. 
23) ;  descended  &Dm  Amram  the  &thei  of  Uosea. 

^n'nphal,  perhaps  a  Hamite  king  of  Shinar  or 
Babylonia,  who  joined  the  Tictoriona  incunion  of  the 
Elamite  CbedDrlaomer  against  the  kii^  oTSodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  the  dtiea  of  the  plain  ^Gen.  xir.). 

Amnlata  were  omamnib,  gemt,  acrolls,  &c, 
woro  a>  preservativea  ngaisit  the  power  of  enchant- 
ments, and  generally  inscribed  with  mystic  forma  or 
characters.  The  word  does  not  oocur  in  the  A.  V., 
hnt  the  "  earrings  "  in  Gen.  iriv.  4  were  obvioosly 
connected  ¥alh  idolatrous  wonhip,  and  were  pro- 
bably amulets  taken  from  the  bodieg  of  the  slain 
Sha^emites.  They  are  subsequently  mentioned 
anioDg  the  spoiU  of  Midian  (Judg.  viii,  24),  and 
perhaps  (heir  ohjectioDable  dtaiwTter  woi  " 
why  Gideon  asked  for  tbem.  Again,  in 
"decJring  herself  with  earringa"  is  m 
one  of  ue  aigni  of  the  "day*  of  Baalim."    The 


u  were  known  to  haT«  cored  three  persons)  i 
he  worn  on  the  Sabbath. 

JUn'lL  1.  A  Lerite  of  the  Sanulj  of  Uerati,iDd 
ancector  of  Bthan  the  minetrel  (I  Chr.  Ti.  48).— 
8.  A  prieat,  wbne  descendant  Adalah  with  hi* 
brethroi  did  the  serrice  fiir  the  temple  in  the  lime 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  li.  tS). 

Vnab,  a  town  in  the  monnlain*  of  Judah  (Joii. 
50),  named,  with  Dehir  and  Hebron,  a>  ODOt 
belonging  to  the  Auakim  (Josh.  xi.  21).  It  ha* 
retained  it*  ancient  name,  and  lies  among  the  hlU* 
about  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hebron,  doie  to  Shooa 
and  Eshtemoa  (Kob.  i.  494). 

An'Hl,  brother  of  Tobit  (Tob,  i.  21). 
A'nali,  the  son  of  Zibeon,  the  son  of  Seir  the 
Drite  (Gen.  uiri,  20.  24),  a  "duke"  or  prince 
of  his  tribe,  and  Sither  of  Ahotibamah,  one  of  the 
wires  of  Esau  (Gen.  xuvi.  2,  14,  25).  There  Is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  be  Is  other  than  the  Mme 
Anah  who  found  the  "hot  springs**  (not  "mnles," 
as  in  the  A.  V.)  in  the  desert  u  he  fed  the  a»a  of 
Zibeon  his  &ther,  though  Bunsen  considers  him  a 
distinct  personage,  the  son  of  Seir  and  brother  of 
Zibeon  (BStliKrh,  t.  83).  The  chief  diiBcultr 
connected  with  the  identilication  of  Anah  ariaea  frcon 
the  Farious  names  which  are  given  to  Eaau's  wives. 
In  the  EdomiU  gamiogj  of  Gen.  jnri.  2,  Aholi- 
bamah  is  desfribed  as  "  the  daughter  of  Anah,  the 
daughter  ('son'  LXX.  and  Sam.)  of  Zibeon  the 
Hirite;"  the  word  "daughter"  in  tlie  secoDd  cms 
reJerring  itill  to  Aholibamah,  and  not  to  Anib,  m 
is  evident  from  ver.  25.  But  in  Geo.  ixvi.  34,  the 
same  wife  of  Csau  is  called  Judith,  the  daughter  at 
Beeri  the  Hittite.  If  theietbre  Judith  is  another 
name  of  Aholibamah,  Beeri  the  Hittite  It  eppa- 
Teaiij  identini  with  Anah  the  Hivite,  snd  on  thie 
supposition  there  arises  a  twofold  discrepcuKy.  Anah 
WM  not  a  Hivite  but  a  Horite  (Cen.  jirvi.  20)  ( 
this  dilficnltr  may  be  removed  ty  attributing  jt  to 
a  miittaka  of  the  tranicribCT,  or  by  supposing  with 
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Hay  tabery  that  Anali  bekmged  to  thatfannch  of 
the  HiritBi,  who  from  liriDg  in  caTCs  were  called 
Horites  or  Troglodjtes.  Toe  ibnner  ia  pobably 
iht  tme  solation,  and  the  Akx.  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
bas  adopted  the  reading  •*  Horite"  in  Gen.  zzxri.  2. 
Tbat  Anah  and  Beeri  are  the  aame  person,  is  unhe- 
fitatixiglf  affirmed  hf  Uengstenbers,  who  conjeo- 
tsres  that  from  the  drcomatanoe  of  his  disoorering 
the  hot-spris^  in  the  wilderness  Anah  obtained 
the  name  Beeri,  "  the  man  of  the  wdls,"  and  that 
the  designation  «*  Hittzte,"  in  Gen.  xzri.,  is  a  gen- 
eial  tenn,  eqoiraknt  to  *'Ganaanite  "  (oomp.  Gen. 
nrii.  46  with  sxriii.  1).  Sonth-east  of  tbe  Dead 
Set,  in  the  ooontij  of  the  Horites,  are  the  hot-springs 
•f  the  Wadj  Al-Aldisa,  the  ancient  Gallirrhoe. 

Aank'azatk,  n  place  within  the  border  of  Is- 
Bchar,  named  with  Shihon  and  Babbith  (Jos.  xix. 
19). 

laai'ah.  1.  Probably  n  pisBt:  one  of  those 
vho  stood  on  Enrn's  ri^t  hana  as  he  read  the  law 
to  the  people  (Neh.  riii.  4).  He  is  called  Ana- 
5I4S  in  1  £adr.  iz.  43.— S.  One  of  *'  the  heads  of 
the  people  **  who  sij^ied  the  oorenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Xeh.  z.  22). 

A'nak.    [Avaox.] 

Aa'akim,  n  race  of  giania,  deseeDdants  of  Arba 

(Josh.  XT.  13,  zzi.  11),  dwdling  in  the  soathem 

part  of  Canaan,  and  particolarlj  at  Hebron,  which 

from  their  progenitor  reoayed  the  name  of  *'  dtj  of 

Aria."      Besides  the  general  designation  AnakJrn, 

Hxj  are  Tariooalj  called  sons  of  Anak  (Nam.  ziii. 

33),de8eendanta  of  Anak  (Nam.  ziii.  22),  and  sons 

cf  Aoakim  (Dent.  i.  28).    These  designations  serve 

to  Aem  that  we  most  r^ard  Anak  as  the  name  of 

the  moe  rather  than  that  of  an  individoal,  and  this 

is  eoefinDed  hj  what  is  said  of  Arba,  their  pro- 

gnlar,  that  he  "was  a  great  man  among  the 

Aaakim''  (Joeh.  ziv.  15).     The  race  appears  to 

have  hem  diyided  into  three  tribes  or  mmilies, 

hesriag  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai. 

Thoi^  the  watlike  appearance  of  the  Anaklm  had 

straek  the  Tsja^lit^  with  teiTor  in  the  time  of 

(Nam.  ziii.  28;   Deat.  iz.  2),  thej  were 

dispossessed  bj  Joshna,  and  atterly 

diiTcn  from  the  land,  except  a  small  remnant  that 

fbond  refoge  in  the  Philistine  cities,  Gaxa,  Gath, 

aad  Asbdod  (Josh.  zi.  21,  22).    Their  chief  city 

Hdmm  became  the  possession  o£  Caleb,  who  is  said 

to  hare  driren  oat  from  it  the  three  sons  of  Anak 

iPfptinrxwi  abore,  that  is  the  three  fiunilies  or  tribes 

of  &e  Anakim  (Josh.  zv.  14 ;  Jadg.  i.  20).    AjfUr 

this  time  the j  vanish  from  history. 

Aa'aadnit  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  respecting 
the  settlements  of  which  nothing  certain  is  known 
(Gea.  z.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  11).  Judging  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  other  Mizraite  peoples,  this  one  pro- 
hahly  oocopied  some  part  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  ad- 
joining region  of  Africa,  or  possibly  of  the  south- 
west of  Palestine. 

Aaam'meladiy  one  of  the  idols  worshipped  by 
the  ooiooists  intixxlaced  into  Samaria  from  Sephar- 
vaim  (2  K.  zvii.  31).  He  was  worshipped  with 
ziies  reaemUing  those  of  Molech,  children  bdng 
homt  in  his  honour,  and  is  the  oompenion-god  to 
Aprammki.fch.  As  Adrammelech  is  the  male 
power  of  the  son,  so  Anammelech  is  the  female 
power  of  tiie  son. 

A'aaa.    L  One  of  "  the  heads  of  the  people" 
who  Rgned  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z. 
26).^i,  sHahan  4  (1  Esdr.  v.  30). 
Aaa'sit  the  seventh  son  of  Elioenai,  descended 
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through  Zerubbabel  from  the  xoyal  line  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

Axuai'ah.  Probably  a  priest,  and  ancestor  of 
Azariah-,  who  aansted  in  rebuilding  the  dty  wall  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

Aniini'ah,  a  place,  named  between  Nob  and 
Razor,  in  which  the  Benjamites  lived  after  theix 
return  from  captivity  (Neh.  zi.  32). 

Anaai'as.  L  The  sons  of  Ananias  to  the  number 
of  101,  are  enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  16  as  having 
returned  with  Sjorobabel.  No  sudi  name  occurs  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.— 2.  (1  Esdr.  iz. 
21).  [Hanaki  3.]— «.  (1  Esdr.  iz.  29).  [Haha- 
NiAU  9.1— 4.(1  Esdr.  iz.43).  [Anaiah  1.]— 5. 
(1  Esdr.  iz.  48).  [Hakan  5.]— «.  Father  of  Aza- 
rias,  whose  name  was  assumed  by  the  angel  Ra- 
phael (Tob.  V.  12,  13).— 7.  Ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1).— 8.  Shadrach  (Song  of  3  Ch.  66  ^ 
1  Mace  ii.  59).  [Hananiah  7.] 

Axiaai'M.    L  A  high-priest  in  Actsi  zziii.  2-5. 
xxiv.  1.    He  was  the  son  of  Nebedaeus,  suooeeded 
Joseph  son  of  Camydus,  and  preceded  Ismael  son  of 
Phabi.    He  was  nominated  to  the  office  by  Herod 
king  of  Chalcis,  in  A.D.  48 ;  and  in  A.D.  52  sent  to 
Rome  by  the  prefect  Ummidius  Quadratus  to  answer 
before  Uie  Emperor  Claudios  a  charge  <if  oppression 
brou^t  by  the  Samaritans.    He  appears,  however, 
not  to  have  lost  his  office,  but  to  have  resumed  it  on 
his  return.    He  was  deposed  shortly  before  Fdiz  left 
the  jniovinoe ;  but  still  had  great  power,  which  he 
used  violently  and  lawlessly.    He  was  at  last  assas> 
unated  by  the  sicarii  at  the  b^jinning  of  the  last 
Jewish  war.— 8.  A  disciple  at  Jerusalem,  husband 
of  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  1-11.).  Having  sold  his  gooda 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  he  kept  back  a  part  of 
the  price,  bringing  to  the  apostlee  the  remainder,  as 
if  it  were  the  whole,  hia  wife  also  being  privy  to- 
the  scheme.    St.  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  to  see  through  the  fraud,  denounced 
him  as  having  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  t.  «.  having 
attempted  to  pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the 
apostles  an  act  of  deliberate  deceit.    On  hearing  this, 
Ananias  fell  down  and  ezpired.    That  this  incident 
was  no  mere  phyncal  consequence  of  St.  Peter's 
severity  of  tone,  as  some  of  the  German  writers 
have  maintained,  distinctly  appears  by  the  direct 
sentence  of  a  similar  death   pronounced  by  the 
same  apostle  upon  his  wife  Sapphira  a  few  hours 
after.     [Sapphira.]     It  is  of  course  possible  that 
Ananias  s  death  may  have  been  an  act  of  divine 
justice  unlooked  for  by  the  apostle,  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  an  intended  result  in  his  speech ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  such  an  idea  is  out  of 
the  question.— S.  A  Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus 
(Acts  iz.  10-17),  of  high  repute,  *'  a  devout  man 
according  to  tlje  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all 
the  Jews  which  dwelt  there"    (Acts  zzii.    12). 
Being  ordei^  by  the  Lord  in  a  vision,  he  sought 
out  Saul  during  the  period  of  blindness  and  dejec- 
tion which  followed  his  conversion,  and  announced 
to  him  his  future  commission  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  conveying  to  him  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
laying  on  of  Us  hands,  the  restoration  of  sight,  and 
commanding  him  to  arise,  and  be  baptized,  and 
wash  away  his  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord.     Tradition  makes  him  to  have  been  after* 
wards  bishop  of  Damascns,  and  to  have  died 'by 
martyrdom. 
Anan'iel,  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 
A'nath,  father  of  Shamgar  (Judg.  iii.  31,  v.  6). 
AxiAth'ema,  which  literally  means  a  thing  sos- 
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pended,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fying  a  thing  or  pei-son  devoted.  Any  object  so 
devoted  to  the  Lord  was  irredeemable:  if  an  in- 
animate object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests 
(Num.  xViii.  14);. if  a  living  creature  or  even  a 
man,  it  was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29).  Gene- 
rally speaking  a  vow  of'  this  description  was  taken 
only  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations  who 
were  maiked  out  for  destruction  by  the  special  de- 
cree of  Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2;  Josh.  vi.  17: 
but  occasionally  the  vow  was  made  indefinitely, 
and  involved  the  death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  cases  of  Jephthah's  daught^  ( Judg. 
zi.  31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was 
only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  The 
breach  of  such  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  punished 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25).  The  word  anathema 
frequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  and  is 
generally  translated  accursed,  Many  expositors 
have  regarded  his  use  of  it  as  a  technical  term  for 
judicial  excommunication.  That  the  word  was  so 
used  in  the  early  Church  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  an  examination  of  the  passages  in  which  it 
occurs  shows  that  it  had  acquired  a  more  general 
sense  as  expressive  either  of  strong  feeling  (Rom. 
ix.  3)  or  of  di^ilike  and  condenmation  (1  Cor.  xii.  3, 
xvi.  22 ;  Gal.  i.  9). 

An'athoth.  1.  Son  of  Becher,  a  son  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  vii.  8).^2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  signed  the  covenant  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  19) ;  unless,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  name 
stands  for  '*tiiemen  of  Anathoth"  enumerated  in 
Neh.  vii.  27. 

An'athotli,  a  priests'  dty,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  with  **  suburbs"  (Josh.  xxi.  18; 
1  Chr.  vi.  60).  Hither  to  his  "fields"  Abiathar 
was  banished  by  Solomon  after  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  put  Adonijah  on  the  throne  (1  K.  ii.  26). 
This  was  the  native  place  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's 
30  captains  ^2  Sam.  xxiii.  27;  1  Chr.  xi.  28, 
xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  and  here,  **  of  the  priests  that 
were  in  Anathoth,"  Jeremiah  was  bom  (Jer.  i.  1, 
xi.  21,  23,  xxix.  27,  xxxii.  7, 8, 9).  The  "men" 
of  A.  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii.  23 ;  Neh.  vii.  27 ;  1  Esdr.  v.  18). 
Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30),  and  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  at  3  miles  from  the  city.  Its 
position  has  been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  An&tOf 
on  a  broad  ridge  \\  hour  N.N.E.  from  Jerusalem. 
The  cultivation  of  the  priests  survives  in  tilled  fields 
of  grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  There  are  the  remains 
of  walls  and  strong  foundations,  and  the  quarries 
stilt  supply  Jerusalem  with  building  stone. 

Anohor.    [Ship.] 

An'drew,  one  among  the  first  called  of  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  40 ;  Matt.  iv.  18) ; 
brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncertain)  of 
Simon  Peter  (ibid.).  He  was  of  Bethsaida,  and  had 
been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  On  hearing  Jesus 
a  second  time  designated  by  him  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
he  left  his  former  master,  and,  in  company  with 
another  of  John's  disciples,  attached  himself  to  oiur 
Lord.  By  his  means  his  brother  Simon  was  brought 
to  Jesus  (John  i.  41).  The  apparent  discrepancy 
in  Matt.  iv.  18  ff.,  Marki.  16  if.,  wherethe  two 
appear  to  have  been  called  together,  is  no  real  one ; 
St.  John  relating  the  first  introduction  of  the  bro- 
thers to  Jesu^  the  other  Evangelists  their  formal 
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call  to  follow  Him  in  his  ministry.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  Andi-ew  appears,  in 
Matt.  X.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second,  next  after  his 
brother  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16,  Acts  i.  13, 
fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  and  in  company  with  Philip.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  real  place  of  dignity  among 
the  Apostles;  for  in  Mark  xiii.  3.  we  find  Pet<»r. 
James,  John,  and  Andrew,  inquiring  privately  of 
our  Lord  about  His  coming ;  and  in  John  xii.  22, 
when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an  interview  with 
Jesus,  they  applied  tlirough  Andrew,  who  consulted 
Philip,  and  in  company  with  him  made  the  request 
known  to  our  Lord.  This  last  ciroumstanoe,  com- 
bined with  the  Greek  character  of  both  their  names, 
may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight  shade  of  Hel- 
lenistic connexion  on  the  part  of  the  two  Apostles ; 
though  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  of  the 
Twelve  were  Hellenists  in  the  proper  sense.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness 
wanting  food,  it  is  Andrew  who  points  out  the 
little  lad  with  the  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes.  Scripture  relates  nothing  of  him  beyond 
these  scattered  notices.  Except  in  the  catalogue  (i. 
1 3),  his  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The 
traditions  about  him  are  various.  Eusebius  makes 
him  preach  in  Scythia ;  Jeiome  and  Theodoret  in 
Achaia  (Greece);  Nicephorus  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have  been  crucified  at  Patrae 
in  Achaia.  Some  ancient  writers  speak  of  an  apo- 
cryphal Acts  of  Andrew. 

Andioni'ons.  L  An  officer  left  as  viceroy 
(2  Mace.  iv.  31)  in  Antioch  by  Antiochus  Ep^ 
phanes  during  his  absence  (B.C.  171).  At  the  in- 
stigation of  Menelaus,  Andronicus  put  to  death  the 
high-priest  Onias.  This  murder  excited  general 
in^gnation ;  and  on  the  return  of  Antiochus,  Andro- 
nicus was  publicly  d^raded  and  executed  (2  Mace, 
iv.  31-38).*8.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  who  was  left  by  him  on  Garizim  (2  Maoc 
V.  23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there. 
— 8.  A  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St  Pftnl 
(Rom.  xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias.  The  two  are 
called  by  him  his  relations  and  fellow-captives,  and 
of  note  among  the  Apostles,  using  that  tenn  pro- 
bably in  the  wider  sense. 

A'nem,  a  city  of  Issachar,  with  '*  suburbs,"  be- 
longing to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  73). 

A'ner,  a  city  of  Manasseh  west  of  Jordan^ 
with  <*  suburbs"  given  to  the  Kohathites  (1  Chr. 
vi.  70). 

A'ner,  one  of  the  three  Amorite  chie&  of 
Hebron  who  aided  Abraham  in  the  pursuit  after 
the  four  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

Aiieth'othite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  Aiiefotbiti 
(1  Chr.  xtvii.  12),  and  An'tothite  (1  Chr.  xi.  28, 
xii.  3),  an  inhabitant  of  Anathoth  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin. 

Anefothite.    [Anethothtte.] 

A2igell.  By  the  word  •* angels"  (•'.  e.  •'  mes- 
sengers "  of  God)  we  ordinarily  understand  a  race 
of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature  exalted  far  above 
that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed  from  that 
of  God,  whose  office  is  "  to  do  Him  service  in  hea- 
ven, and  by  His  appointment  to  succour  and  defend 
men  on  earth."  I.  Scriptural  use  of  the  tcwtf.— 
There  aro  many  passages  in  which  the  expression 
the  **  angel  of  God,"  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah,"  is 
certainly  used  for  a  manifestation  of  God  himself. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  may  be  seen  at  once  by  a  com- 
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puttoo  of  Gen.  xzu.  11  with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii.  2  | 
vith  6  and  14 ;  where  He,  who  is  called  the  **  angel 
of  Jeborah  "  in  one  rerie,  is  called  **  God,"  and  eren 
**  Jdkorah  "  in  those  which  follow,  and  accepts  the 
wonhip  doe  to  God  alone.    (Contrut  Rer.  zix.  10, 
xxii.  9.)     See  also  Gen.  zri.  7,  13,  xxzi.  11,  13, 
xlyiii.  15,  16 ;  Nam.  xxii.  22,  32,  35,  and  comp. 
Is.  Iriii.  9  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  &c.  &c.     It  is  to  be 
oberred  also,  that,  side  by  side  with  these  expree- 
aota,  we  read  of  God's  being  manifested  in  the  form 
of  man;  as  to  Abraham  at  Mamre  (Gen.  x\'iii.  2, 
22,  oomp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Penael  (Gen.  xxxii. 
24, 30),  to  Joshoa  at  Gtlgal  (Joah.  v.  13,  15),  &c 
It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  both  sets  of  passages 
n£er  to  the  same  kind  of  manifestation  of  the  Divioe 
Presence.    This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that 
**DOiDan  hath  seen  God"  (the  Fkther)  "  at  any 
time,"  and  that  *'  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  He  hath  rerealed  Him  " 
(John  i.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  by  the 
**  Angri  of  the  Lord  "  in  such  passages  is  meant  He, 
who  is  from  the  beginning  the  *'  Word,"  t.  e.  the 
y««ife<i#T  or  Berealer  of  God.     These  appearances 
ire  evidently  **  foreshadowings  of  the  Incarnation." 
By  these  God  the  S<m  manifested  Himself  from 
time  to  time  in  that  human  natui-e  which  He  united 
to  the  Godhead   for  erer  in  the  Virgin's  womb. 
BesidflB  this,  wiiich  is  the  highest  aj^lication  of 
the  word  **  angel,"  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
Besengen  of  God,  such  a&  the  prophets  (Is.  xlli. 
19;  Hag.  i.  13 ;  Mai.  iii.  1),  the  priests  (Mai.  ii. 
7),  and  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (Rev. 
L  20)-«II.  Nature  of  angels. — Little  is  said  of 
their  nature  as  distinct  from  their  office.     They 
are  termed    "  spirits "  (as  in  Heb.  i.  14) ;    but 
it  B  not  asserted  that  the  angelic  nature  is  incorpo- 
nd.     The  contrary  seems  expressly  implied  by 
the  w«ds  in  which  our  Lord  declares,  that,  after 
Ae  Rettrrtction,  men  shall  be  "  like  the  angels  " 
(Luke  XX.  36) ;  because  (as  is  elsewhere  said,  Phil, 
in.  21)  their  bodiei«,  as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall 
hare  been  made  entirdy  like  His.     It  may  also  be 
aotked  that  the  glorious  appearance,  ascribed  to  the 
aagels  in  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  6)  is  the  same 
m  tihat  which  ahone  out  in  our  Lord's  Transfigura- 
tioo,  and  in  whidi  St.  John  saw  him  clothed  in 
(Rer.  1. 14-1 6; ;  and  moreover,  that,  when- 
angds  hare  been  made  manifest  to  man,  it  has 
alwaya  been  in  human  form  (as  in  Gen.  xviii., 
xix.;  Lake  zxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  &c.  &c).     The 
ray  t^d  that  the  titles  **  sons  of  God  "  (Job  i.  6, 
xxxviii.   7;    Dan.  iii.   25  comp.  with   28),  and 
•*gqd»'*  (Ps.  riii.  5,  xcvii.  7),  applied  to  them, 
ire  abo  given  to  men  (see  Luke  iii.  38 ;  Ps.  Ixxxii. 
6,  and  comp.  our  Lord's  application  of  this  last 
jmmgB  in  John  x.  34-37),  points  in  the  same  way 
to  A  iSSBrebot  only  of  degree,  and  an  identity  of 
Idnd,  between  the  human  and  the  angelic  nature. 
The  aaogcb  are  therefore  revealed  to  us  as  beings, 
socfa  m  man  might  be  and  will  be  when  the  power 
«f  sin  and  death  »  removed,  partaking  in  their  mea- 
wun  of  the  attributes  of  God,  Trath,  Puiity,  and 
honre,  because  always  beholding  His  face  (Matt. 
zfiii.  10),  and  therefore  being  **  made  like  Him  " 
(1  John  iii.  2).    This,  of  course,  implies  finiteness, 
and  therefixre  (in  the  strict  sense)  **  imperfection  " 
of  nature,  and  constant  prc^ess,  both  moral  and 
inteUectual,  throu^  all  eternity.     Such  imperfec- 
tiany  contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18 ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
36 ;  1  Fet.  L  12,    This  finiteness  of  nature  im- 
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plies  capacity  of  temptation ;  and  accordingly  we 
hear  of  "  fallen  angels."  Of  the  nature  of  their 
temptation  and  the  circumstances  of  their  fall,  we 
know  abeiolutely  nothing.  All  that  is  certain  is, 
that  they  **  left  their  first  estate,"  and  that  they 
are  now  '* angels  of  the  devil"  (Matt.  xxv.  41; 
Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  partaking  therefore  of  the  falsehood, 
undeanness,  and  hatred,  which  are  his  peculiar 
characteristics  (John  viii.  44).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  title  especially  assigned  to  the  angels  of  God, 
that  of  the  "holy  ones"  (see  Dan.  iv.  13,  23, 
viii.  13 ;  Matt.  xxv.  31),  is  precisely  the  one  whidt 
is  given  to  those  men  who  are  renewed  in  Christ's 
image,  but  which  belongs  to  them  in  actuality  and 
in  perfection  only  hereafter.  (Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10, 
V.  9,  xii.  23.)— UI.  Office  of  the  angels.— 0£  ihOr 
office  in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course,  only  vague 
prophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1  K.  xxii.  19 ;  Is.  vi.  1-3; 
Dan.  vii.  9,  10;  Rev.  vi.  11,  &c.),  which  show  us 
nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoiation.  Their  office 
towards  man  is  &r  more  fully  described  to  us. 
They  are  represented  as  being,  in  the  widest  sense, 
agents  of  God's  Providence,  natural  and  super^ 
natural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul.  The  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  Kpoken  of,  as  under  angelic 
guidance  fulfilling  the  Will  of  God.  Thus  the 
pestiloices  which  slew  the  firstborn  (Ex.  xii.  23 ; 
Heb.  xi.  28),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilder^ 
ness  (1  Cor.  x.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  1  Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  35),  as  also  the  plague 
which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii.  2H)  are  plainly  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  the  "  angel  of  the  Loid."  Nor  can 
the  mysterious  declarations  of  the  Apocalypse,  by 
&r  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved  into  mere 
poetical  imagery.  (See  especially  Rev.  viii.  and  ix.) 
More  paiticularly,  however,  angels  ai-e  spoken  of  as 
ministeia  of  what  is  called  supernatiuxtl  Providence 
of  God ;  as  agents  in  the  gi  eiit  scheme  of  the  spi- 
ritual redemption  and  sanctificatiou  of  man,  of 
which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  In  the  Book  of 
Genesis  there  is  no  notice  of  angelic  appearance  till 
after  the  call  of  Abiaham.  Then,  as  the  book  is 
the  history  of  the  cAo^r^n  family,  so  the  angels 
mingle  with  and  watch  over  its  family  life,  enter- 
tained by  Abraham  and  by  Lot  (Gen.  xviii.  xix.), 
guiding  Abraham's  servant  to  Padan-Ai-am  (xxiv. 
7,  40),  seen  by  the  fu]iitive  Jiicob  at  Bethel 
(xxviii.  12),  and  welcoming  his  return  al  Maha- 
naim  (xxxii.  I).  Their  ministry  hallows  domestic 
life,  in  its  trials  and  its  ble«aiiigs  nlike,  and  is  closer, 
more  fiuniliar,  and  less  awful  tliaii  in  afleitimes. 
(Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with  Judg.  vi.  21,22,  xiii. 
16,  22.)  In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a 
chosen  nation,  the  angels  are  represented  more  as 
ministers  of  wrath  and  mercy.  It  is,  moreover,  to 
be  observed,  that  the  recoi  ds  of  their  appearance 
belong  especially  to  two  penods,  that  of  the  Judges, 
and  Uiat  of  the  captivity,  which  were  transition 
periods  in  Israelitish  history;  the  foimer  one  des- 
titute of  direct  revelation  or  piophetic  guidance, 
the  latter  one  of  special  trial  and  unusual  con- 
tact with  heathenism.  During  tlie  lives  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  there  is  no  i  ecord  of  the  appearance  of 
created  angels,  and  only  obscme  relejeuce  to  angels 
at  all.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  aiigels  appear  at 
once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-41,  to  call  Gideon 
(vi.  11,  itc.)  and  consecrate  Samson  (xiii.  3,  &c.)  to 
the  work  of  deliveiance.  The  prophetic  office  bqgins 
with  Samuel,  and  immediately  iuigelic  guidance  is 
withheld,  except  when  needed  by  the  prophets  then? 
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It  fbonl  J  ctDed  the  higli-prkity  and  Caiaphas 
d  with  others  of  his  family.  It  is  no 
matter  to  pre  an  aocooot  of  the  seemingly 
rapndoiia  appikationa  of  this  title.  Some  maintain 
tfaii  tba  two,  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  were  together  at 
the  head  af  tiie  Jewish  people, — Caiaphas  as  actual 
^fj^b-prieat,  Annas  as  prasident  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
OthBS  agiria  soppose  that  Axmas  held  the  office  of 
ssgiai,  or  sobstitute  of  the  high-priest,  mentioned 
hf  the  latar  Talmndists.  He  Uved  to  old  age, 
bring  had  fiw  sons  hi^priests. 

Aim'vi  (1  Esd.  riiL  48).  Prohably  a  cornip- 
tioa  ef  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  **  with  him " 
£xr.  Tin.  19. 

AiMl»tHiy  in  Holy  Scriptore  is  either  L  Ma- 
ceial,  with  oil,  or  II.  Spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Glnst.-«I.  Material. — 1.  Ordinary.    Anointing 
the  body  or  head  with  oil  was  a  common  practice 
vith  the  Jewa^  as  with  other  Orioital  nations 
(Dnt.  ziTifi.  40  ;  Ruth  iii.  3 ;  Hie  ri.  15).     Ab- 
itinaaee  from  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam. 
lir.  2 ;  Dan.  z.  3  ;  Matt.  Ti.  17).     Anointing  the 
had  with  <h1  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  mark  ef  respect  scnnetimes  paid  by  a  host  to  his 
{oerts  (Lake  rii.  46  and  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  was 
a  ancient  Egyptian  custom  at  feasts. — 2.  Official. 
Aiimirfmy  with  oil  was  a  rite  of  inauguration  into 
iaio  each  of  the  three  typical  offices  of  the  Jewish 
eoaanoowealth.     (a)  Prophets  were  occasionally 
saaioted  to  their  office  (1  K.  ziz.  16),  and  are 
aikd  mcaaiahf,  or  anointed  (I  Chr.  zvi.  22 ;  Ps. 
er.  15).     (6)  Priests,  at  the  nrst  institution  of  the 
Leritkal   priestliood,  were  all  anointed  to  their 
effieea,  the  sons  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself 
(ElzL  15 ;  Num.  iii.  3) ;  but  afterwards,  anointing 
eeoiB  not  to  bnTe  been  repeated  at  the  consecration 
ef  sffianry  priests,  but  to  hare  been  especially  re- 
semd  fiv  the  hi^priest  (Kx.  zzix.  29  ;  Lev.  zri. 
32) ;  B  ttat  **  the  priest  that  is  anointed  "  (Ley. 
IT.  3)  is  goMrally  thou^t  to  mean  the  high-priest. 
abo  Ler.  rr.  5,  16,  and  vi,  22.    (c)  Kings, 
■a  the  principal  and  dirinely-appointed 
ly  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Jewish  kings 
(1  Sam.  iz.  16,  z.  1 ;  1  K.  i.  34,  39) ;  indeed,  so 
preeminently  did  it  bel<»ig  to  the  kingly  office, 
dot  *'  the  Lord's  anointed     was  a  common  desig- 
■aticas  d  the  theocratic  king   (1  Sam.  zii.  3,  5 ; 
3  Sam.  i.  14,  16)«    The  rite  was  sometimes  per- 
fimed  nsore  than  once.    David  was  thrice  anointed 
to  be  king:  first,  privatdy  by  Samuel,  before  the 
death  of  Siialy  by  way  of  conferring  on  him  a  right 
to  the  throne  (1  Sam.  zvi.  1,  13) ;  again  over 
Jadah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  U.  4),  and  finally  over 
the  whole  nation  (2  Sam.  v.  3).     Afler  the  separa- 
tion into  two  kingdoms,  the  kings  both  of  Judah 
and  e€  larad  seem  still  to  have  been  anointed  (2  K. 
is.  3*  zi.  12).    So  late  as  the  time  of  the  captivity 
the  king  is  called  *«the  anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Ps. 
Izrrir.  38,  51 ;  Lam.  iv.  20).  Besides  Jewish  kings, 
ve  read  that  Hazad  was  to  be  anointed  king  over 
Syria  (1  K.  ziz.  15).    Cyrus  also  is  called  the 
Lot^s  anointed,  as  having  been  raised  by  God  to 
the  throne  fisr  the  special  purpose  of  delivering  the 
Jews  out  of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1).     {d)  Inani- 
mate cifeeis  also  were  anointed  with  oil  in  token  of 
their  being  set  apart  for  religious  service.    Thus 
Jacob  anointed  a  piUar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  zzzL  13) ; 
act  the  iatroduotion  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  the 
and  an  its  furniture  were  consecrated  by 
(Ex.  zzz.  26-28).  — 3.  Ecclesiastical, 
wiA  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  pre- 
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scribed  by  St  James  to  be  used  together  with  prayer, 
by  the  elders  of  the  churdi,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sick  (James  v.    14).     Analogous  to  this  is  the 
anointing  with  oil  practised  by  the  twelve  (Mark 
vi.   13),  and  our  Lord's  anointing  the  eyes  of  a 
blind  man  with  day  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring 
him  miraculously  to  sight  (John  iz.  6,  11).^ 
n.  Spiritual. — 1.  In  the  O.  T.  a  Deliverer  is 
promised  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
(Ps.  ii.  2 ;  Dan.  iz.  25,  26);  and  the  nature  of  his 
anointing  is  described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Is.  IzL  1 ;  see  Luke  iv.  18).     As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a  cheer- 
ful aspect  (Ps.  civ.  15),  so  this  spiritual  unction  is 
figuratively  described  as  anointing  "  with  the  oil  of 
gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.  7  ;  Heb.  i.  9).     In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  Old  Testament  (John  i. 
41 ;  Acts  iz.  22,  xvii.  2,  3,  zviii.  5,  28^;  and  the 
historical  &ct  of  his  being  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  asserted  and  recorded  (John  i.  32,  33; 
AcU  iv.  27,  z.  38).     2.  Spiritual  anointing  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Christians 
by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21),  and  they  are  described  as 
having  an  unction  frcm  the  Holy  One,  by  which  they 
know  all  things  (1  John  ii.  20,  27).     To  anoint 
the  eyes  with  eyesalve  is  used  figuratively  to  de- 
note the  process  of  obtaining  spiritual  perception 
(Rev.  ui.  18). 
A'noB,  1  Esd.  iz.  34.    [Yaniah.] 
Ant  (Heb.  nemdldh\    This  insect  is  mentioned 
twice  in  the  0.  T. :  in  Prov.  vi.  6,  **  Go  to  the  ant 
thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise  f  in 
Prov.  jxi,  25,  *'  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong, 
yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer."     £i 
the  former  of  these  passages  the  diligence  of  this 
insect  is  instanced  by  the  wise  man  as  an  ezample 
worthy  of  imitation ;  in  the  second  passage  the  ant's 
tcisdom  is  especially  alluded  to,  for  these  insects, 
**  though  they  be  little  on  the  earth,  are  exceeding 
wise."     It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  believed  that  the  ant  stored  up  food, 
which  it  collected  in  the  summer,  ready  for  the 
winter's  consumption ;  but  this  is  an  error.     The 
European  spedes  of  ants  are  all  dormant  in  the 
winter,  and  consequently  require  no  food  ;  and  the 
observations  of  modem  naturalists  seem  almost  con- 
clusive that  no  ants  lay  up  for  future  consumption. 
The  words  of  Solomon  do  not  necessarily  teach  that 
ants  store  up  food  for  future  use,  but  they  seem  to 
imply  that  such  was  the  case.     If  this  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Uie 
wise  man  should  select  the  ant  as  an  instance 
whereon  he  might  ground  a  lesson  of  prudence  and 
forethought  ? — The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  accom- 
modated to  the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  to 
whom  its  language  is  addressed,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  naturalists  are  no  more  an  argument  against 
the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God  than  are  the  ascer- 
tained laws  of  astronomical  science. 

Antiohrist.  This  term  is  employed  by  the 
Apostle  John  alone,  and  is  defined  by  him  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  intrinsic 
meaning.  With  regard  to  its  application  there  is 
less  certainty.  In  the  first  paarage  (1  John  ii.  18) 
in  which  it  occurs  the  apostle  makes  direct  reference 
to  the  fidse  Christs,  whose  coming,  it  had  been  fore- 
told, should  mark  the  last  days.  "  Little  children, 
it  is  the  last  time :  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  the 
Antichrist  cometh,  even  now  have  there  been  many 
Antichrists;  whereby  wo  know  that  it  is  the  lart 
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'  The  alliHun  to  Matt,  sir.  24,  vm  deariy 
in  the  mind  ot'  the  Sjriac  tnmilator,  who  rendered 
j4)i^icArM<  bj  ''the  fidae  ChraL"  In  tbt.  22  we 
find,  •«  he  is  the  AntichHat  that  denieth  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;"  and  still  more  poaitiTelj,  **  ererj 
spirit  that  confaaeth  not  that  Joat  Chxvt  is  eome 
in  the  flesh  **  is  of  AntickHtt  (conp.  2  John  7). 
Fnnn  these  emphatic  and  repeated  definitioos  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  object  of  the  apostle  in  his 
first  epi^ie  was  to  combat  the  errors  of  Cerinthus, 
the  Dooetae,  and  the  GnosticB  on  the  subject  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  Antichrists^  egaiiwt  whidi  he 
warned  the  dinrdies  of  Asia  MincHr  as  being  alzeadj 
in  the  world,  had  been  of  their  own  nmnbo^  **  thej 
went  oat  from  ns,  bat  thej  were  not  of  us  "  (1  John 
ii.  19) ;  and  the  manner  in  whidi  thej  are  referred 
to,  imf^ies  that  the  name  was  alreadj  &miliar  to 
those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed,  through 
the  apostles'  oral  tesuching  (2  Theas.  iL  5).  The 
coming  of  Antiduist  was  bdiered  to  be  finretold  in 
the  **Tile  person"  of  Daniel's  prophecj  (xi.  21), 
which  reoeiTed  its  first  acoomplishment  in  Antiodius 
Epiphanes,  but  of  which  the  oMnplete  fulfilment 
was  reserved  for  the  last  times.  He  is  identified 
with  "the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition " 
(2  ThesB.  ii.  3),  who  should  be  rerealed  when  he 
**  who  DOW  letteth  "  was  removed ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  primitive  diorch,  when  the 
Roman  order  of  things  ceased  to  be.  This  interpre- 
taUou  brings  Anti<^ist  into  dose  oonnexi<»i  with 
the  gigantic  power  of  evil,  sjrabolised  bj  the  **  beast" 
f  Rev.  ziii.),  who  received  his  power  from  the  dragon 
( t.  e.  the  devil,  the  serpent  of  Genesis),  continued  for 
rortj  and  two  months,  and  was  invested  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  t^  kings  who  destrojed  the  harlot 
Babjlon  (Rev.  xvii.  12, 17),  the  dtj  of  seven  hills. 
The  destruction  of  Babylon  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
rule  of  Antichrist  for  a  short  period  (Rev.  xvii.  10), 
to  be  in  his  turn  overthrown  in  **  the  battle  of  that 
great  day  of  God  Almighty "  (Rev.  xvi.  14)  with 
the  folse  prophet  and  all  his  followers  (Rev.  xix.). 
The  personality  of  Antichrist  is  to  be  inferred  as 
well  from  the  personalis  of  his  historical  precursor, 
as  from  that  of  Him  to  whom  he  stands  opposed. 
Such  an  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
which  r^ards  Antichrist  as  the  embodiment  and 
personification  of  all  powers  and  agendes  inimical  to 
Christ,  or  of  the  Antichristian  might  of  the  world. 
In  the  Jewish  traditions  Antichrist  is  represented 
by  Armilus,  or  Armilaus,  which  is  the  translation  of 
'*  the  wicked "  in  the  Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan 
on  Is.  zi.  4.  He  was  the  last  enemy  of  the  Jewish 
race,  who,  afler  G(^  and  Magog,  should  wage  fierce 
wars  and  slay  Messiah  ben  Ephraim,  but  should 
himself  be  slain  by  Messiah  ben  David.  His  history 
will  be  found  in  BuxtorTs  Lex.  Talm.  pp.  221-224. 
A  type  of  Antichrist  has  been  sought  in  Balaam 
the  antagonist  of  Moses,  the  type  of  Christ,  and  the 
allutdons  in  Jude  11,  and  2  Pet.  ii.  15,  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  directed  against  the  errors  of  the  Nico- 
laitanes,  Nicolaus  signifying  in  Greek  the  same  as 
Balaam  in  Hebrew.  But  of  such  speculations  there 
is  no  end ;  the  language  of  the  apostles  is  intention- 
ally obscure,  and  this  obscurity  has  been  rather 
deepened  than  removed  br  the  oonHicting  interpre- 
tations of  expositors.  All  that  the  dark  hints  of 
the  apostles  teach  us  is,  that  they  regarded  Anti- 
christ as  a  power  whose  influence  was  be^nning 
to  be  felt  even  in  their  time,  but  whose  full 
development  was  reser^'ed  till  the  passing  away 
of  tlio  prindple  which  hindered  it,  and  the  do* 
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strocticn  of  the  power  symbolised  by  the  mystical 
Babylon. 

la'tioeh.  L  In  Stria.  The  capital  of  tlie 
Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  the  residence 
<^  the  Roman  governors  of  the  province  which  bore 
the  same  name.  This  metropolis  was  situated  where 
the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running  northwards,  and  the 
chain  of  Taurus,  mnning  eastwards,  are  brought  to 
an  abmpt  meeting.  Heie  the  Orontes  breaks  through 
the  mountains ;  and  Antioch  was  placed  at  a  bend  of 
the  river,  partly  on  an  island,  partly  on  the  level 
which  forms  the  left  bank,  and  partly  on  the  steep 
and  craggy  ascent  of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose 
abruptly  on  the  south.  In  the  immediate  ndgh- 
bournood  was  Daphne,  the  cdebrated  sanctuary  of 
ApoUo  (2  Mace  iv.  33)  ;  whence  thedty  was  some- 
times  called  A^mocH  by  Daphne,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  dties  of  the  same  name.— No  city, 
after  Jemsalem,  is  so  intimatdy  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  apostolic  church.  Certain  points 
of  dose  association  between  these  two  dties,  as  re- 
gards the  progress  of  Christianity,  may  be  noticed 
in  the  first  pbu^e.  One  of  the  seven  deacons,  or 
alnsoners  appointed  at  Jerusalem,  was  Nicolas,  a 
prosdyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5),  The  Christians, 
who  wen  dispersed  from  Jerusalem  at  the  death  of 
Stephen,  presicbed  the  Gospel  at  Aotioch  (ibid.  xi. 
19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  that  Agabus  and  the 
other  prophets,  who  foretold  the  fomine,  came  to 
Antiodi  (ibid.  xi.  27,  28) ;  and  Barnabas  and  Saul 
were  consequently  sent  on  a  mission  of  charity  from 
the  latter  city  to  the  former  (ibid.  xi.  30,  xii.  25). 
It  was  fitHn  Jerusalem  again  that  the  Jadaizen 
came,  who  disturbed  the  dhuich  at  Antioch  (ibid. 
XV.  1);  and  it  was  at  Antioch  that  St.  Paul  re- 
buked St.  Peter  for  conduct  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  through  the  influence  of  emissaries  from 
Jeni^em  (Gal.  ii.  11,  12).— The  chief  intei-est  of 
Antioch,  howe\'er,  is  connected  with  the  progress 
of  Christianity  among  the  heathen.  Here  the  first 
Gentile  churdi  was  founded  (Act  xi.  20,  21) ;  here 
the  disdples  of  Jesus  Christ  were  first  called  Chris- 
tians (xi.  26) ;  here  St.  Paul  exeidsed  (so  fiir  as  is 
distinctly  recorded)  his  first  systematic  ministerial 
work  (xi.  22-26 ;  see  xiv.  26-28 :  also  xr.  35  and 
xviii.  22) ;  hence  he  started  at  the  beginning  of  his 
first  missionary  journey  (xiii.  1-3),  and  hither  he 
returned  (xiv.  26).  So  again  after  the  apostolic 
council  (the  decrees  of  which  were  specially  ad- 
dressed to  the  Gentile  conveiis  at  Antioch,  xv.  23), 
ho  began  and  ended  his  second  missionary  journey 
at  this  place  (xv.  36,  xviii.  22).  This  too  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  third  mis^onary  journey  (xviii. 
23),  which  was  brought  to  a  termination  by  the 
imprisonment  at  Jeru^em  and  Caesarea.  Though 
St  Paul  was  never  again,  so  far  as  we  know,  at 
Antioch,  it  did  not  cease  to  be  on  important  centre 
for  (Christian  progress;  but  it  does  not  bdong  Uy 
this  place  to  trace  its  history  ns  a  patriarchate,  and 
its  connexion  with  Ignatius,  Ciirysostom,  and  other 
eminent  names.  Antioch  was  founded  in  the  year 
300  B.C.,  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Jews  were  settled 
there  from  the  first  in  lar(;e  numbers,  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to  have 
the  same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks.  An- 
tioch grew  under  the  succ«»ive  Sdeudd  kings,  till 
it  bet^e  a  city  of  gi-eat  extent  and  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings 
weie  on  the  island.  One  feature,  which  seems  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian  dties, 
— a  vast  street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  tlie 


rtok  fioD  Bid  to  end—iin  «ildfd  by  Antiochai : 
biphaivc,  Soow  livflj  nolicii  of  the  Aotiodi  of 
t^K  period,  tfid  of  itA  THitiaD  to  Jnri*fa  biflUrrj,  tit 
pinivd  bj  tba  hooka  of  Umeabttt.  (Set  ttfUtUj 
1  Ibn.  iii.  37,  li.  13 ;  S  Uaoe.  ir.  7-9,  t.  21,  li. 
%^  It  k  tfafl  Anlioch  of  tii«  Itomu  period  with 
wHA  «i  are  aacenied  in  tbc  N.  Y.  B;  Pomftj 
H  M  bwB  male  ■  fn«  dtr,  ud  lach  it  coatiaucd 
till  the  time  of  Antsoinia  Fiut.  Tlie  evljr  Empt- 
:vi  raind  thm  uaoe  hip  and  impartut  itnic- 
mph  tbtatm,  and  bathi 


A*  Gnat  Gontribntnl  ■  toad  and  a  coloD- 
It  AuM  be  BWCtkiDad  hen  that  the  dtiiou 
r1  ado-  the  Empirt 


!•>%■  na  th*  oripa  of  the  name  by  which  the 
lUpistf  Jeaoa  Qnn  an  dsignatcd,  and  wUch 
ra  Fntablf  pnn  by  Roiaau  to  the  dtapiatd  wet, 
ad  M  ^  Chriatiwu  to  themaelTa.— 2.  In  Pi- 
!au(ttttwL  14,  liiT.  19,21  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  11), 
■  IW  baritfB  of  PhTTgia,  mTiBpooda  to  Fah- 
Wd,  vMch  k  dktnt  tcaa  Aii-Air  rii  bonn  onr 
aioi.  Thiidtj,  like  the  ^Tiao  Antiocfa, 
ri  bjr  SdeucDt  KicMor.  Uoder  On  Bi>- 
Mat  it  b«iBa  a  eoftnia,  and  wai  alio  called  Caa- 
Ma.  TW  oo^^m  im  which  St.  Paul  Tinted  thi 
otr^kfint  time  (Acta  dii.  14)  »u  veiy  in- 
Hiai  Bd  impntaot.  Hta  fntcbiag  in  thi 
'Ptftat  U  to  tbc  reorption  of  the  Gnpel  bj  i 
palnaA«of  thaGentilu:  and  thii  resulted  in 

faa,  oa^  the  infln— ~  of  aomc  of  the  walthj 
^■■it  raidnta,  diore  him  from  AuUocb  to  [co- 
ini  (ib.  60,  bU,  nd  (obMqneoUjr  Mowed  him 
mi  t»  Lpin  (Acta  xit.  IB).  St.  Paul  on  hii 
■vlvnfroai  Ljatn.  rerailed  Antiodi  for  the  purpo» 
(fnn^th^of  Ibaminda  of  the  diadpln  (ib.  21). 
Ibat  not*  h^poud  vboi  be  <      .-    . 
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ipwHe  hnd  undergone  during  hii  fiiit  riiit  to  thi 
fiiiUiao  Antioch.     [PbrVoia;  PiBiDIA.] 
Antioebi*  (1  Mmc  it.  35,  Ti.  £3  ;  £  Mace.  ir. 

.13,  T.  21).    [AnnocH  1.] 

Aittia'otaisiii,  partinms  of  Antiochu)  EpipbiDa 
.2  Mboc.  ir.  9,19). 

Anti'iMhii,  concnbine  of  Antiochui  Kpipkaoe* 
,2Maoc.  iv.  30). 

Anti'MhlU,  fiithri'  of  NiiniRiiui,  one  of  the  am- 
Iwoadon  trom  Jonathan  to  the  Romans  (1  Mace 
-u.  16,111.  22). 

Antt'oohsi  n.,  kinE  of  Sjria,  auraanud  tit 
lod,  lucceedcd  his  father  Antiochus  Soter  in  B.C. 

b  1 .  Doting  the  (wtier  part  of  his  nign  he  waa 
ngagcd  in  a  fierce  warwith  Ptolemy  Philadelphna, 

Dg  of  Egypt,  in  the  coarae  of  which  ParthiB  and 
Bactrin  revolted  and  became  independent  kingdoma. 
W  length  (B.C.  250)  peace  w*»  made,  and  the  two 
rnonarcha  "joined  themielTfa  together"  (Don.  xl. 
U),  and  Ptolemy  ("  the  king  of  the  loulh  ")  gare 
'    \  daughter  Berenice  in  marringe  to    Antiochua 

the  king  of  the  north  "),  who«C  aside  taiaformer 

?  death  of  Ptolemy  (b.C.  347),  Antiochua  recnllKl 
odice  and  her  cfaiIdi«D  Selencua  and  Anliochni  to 
irt.  Thut  Berenice  irai  "  not  able  to  retain  her 
irer  •"  and  Laodice,  In  jealona  fear  leat  ihe  might 
T  .■_.  I...  i idancy,  poiioned  Antio- 


1.  (him 


a  and  her  In&at  B< 


•'baaM^. 


Tttted  Antiodi 


r  with   \ 


I  BgaiB  at  the  beginning 


,  B.C.  246  (Dan.  li.  6).  After  the  death 
Anticehna,  Ptolemy  ETergeles,  the  brotlier  of 
rrenice  ('•  out  of  a  bnnch  of  her  raota  "),  who 
icceeded   bia  father   Ptol.  Philadelpho),  eiactnl 


the  throne, 

^md  the  whole  connby  plundered  (Dan.  li.  T-9). 
The  faoetilltica  thns  renewed  continued  for  many 
rears ;  and  on  the  death  of  Selencua  B.C.  326,  after 
liis  "  return  into  hie  own  land  '  JDan.  xi.  9),  bia 
sons  Aleuinder  (Seleucui)  Kmunoa,  and  Antiodiui 
■  iwembled  a  mnltitode  of  great  forceg"  againit 
llol.  Philopator  the  ton  of  ETergetea,  and  one  of 
■.hem  (Antiochua)  threatened  to  orerthrow  the 
power  of  Egypt  (Dan.  li.  fl,  10). 

Anti'oohn*  IIL,  lumamedl/w  Cr<a(,su««ded 
hia  brother  Selencua  Kersunoa,  who  wtu  anaan- 
Hated  after  a  short  rri|i;n  In  B.C.  223.  Be  pisae- 
cuted  the  war  againat  Ptolemy  Philopator  with 
rigour,  and  at  lint  with  incnn.  In  B.C.  218  ha 
Inre  the  E^ptian  forces  to  Sidon,  conquered  Sa- 
mni-ia  and  Gilead,  and  wintered  at  Ptolemais,  but 
WHS  defefitod  ueit  year  »t  Raphia,  near  Gaia  (n.c. 
217),  with  immenae  Ices,  and  in  oonsequenco  made 
a  peaee  with  Ptolemy,  in  which  he  ceded  to  him 
the  diipaled  provincet  of  Coele-Sytia,  Phoenicia 
and  PalestUM  (Dan.  li.  11,  12).  Dming  the  next 
thirteen  ycara  Antiochua  was  engaged  in  strength- 
en]!^ hia  pnition  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Parthia,  and  by  his  lucceaea  gained  his 
tomame  of  the  Great.  At  the  end  of  this  lime, 
B.C.  205,  Ptolemy  Philopator  died,  and  left  his 
kingdom  to  hia  aon  Ptol.  Epiphanea,  who  waa 

opportmity  which  waa  oOered  by  t)i 


wtth  tlw  nffiBinga  which  ttr 


railed  himself  of  the 


PhQlp  in.  of  MacedoD  for  the  pnrpos 
of  conqneriBg  and  diTiding  the  Egyptian  domlotona. 
The  Jew),  who  bad  ben  enreidled  by  the  cou- 
duct  of  Ptol.  Philopator  both   b   Palertine  and 


iv«,.M  'till.  ifA,  nrw 

I  M.q>n..i.  In  im.  it;.  Ik 
•■  )>.tt>T>nt.>«  a  hi*  IhuUih 
.■'•••d  hi>  i.»H  «n  llmiHilin 
IMh-H  »■!  at  AIImm  WhHi 
-.■.Jkr  IMl»l»i.i>.  ihtwh 
Ith.N,  i>».l,  hr  <l»  Mkt .1 

•  N.,    ^  \\,    •.|P|J»|    |l.li,.h.,.,. 


.--•1     :  X*r.   -    •-..  7    ?£.:&=. 
■  -jb~js  siaixi.     Tui  T^r?*  ■»»  9**- 


'    i<'Vj, 


■*:?."  Sc.i 


V.  li.ii  »^',  ''.wU  I-wliii*  ifi  A^atK^    Ita. 

Ian.  il,  .'IT,  in  Kljnua^,  hiici  vitii  th*  oAt  i£ 
Al*»n4»r,  h*  revJT*-!  In  piiiK^.A'  iL  Tbf  Btutapt 
win  •UToibd  i  inil  tbcrtiili  h*  did  mrt  bll  like  Ui 
(ahrrill  Uowtnfwrilriri',  Ihf  eTntkktflMdhil 
ilralh.  (In  r^irvH  1»  Itkhybn,  and  (h«icc  to  Tolnc 
In  IVnlm  wlm*  liR  din]  U.C.  1<J4,  Die  Tinim  of 
Mi|in>tilHHi,  tvrnir,  und  rnnoiw,  hiriog  tint  hiarl 
'IIh.  hiKjTM'fnf -'     •■        ■  ■    -■   -  ■■- 


T.ili|.l. 


[■>  yia.. 
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AMTroOHITB 
:  i.  T-IT?).  "Ht  came  to  hii  oul 
ud  Ibcre  wm  bsbc  te  hdp  him"  (I>ui.  li.  45). 
TIm  icign  of  Antiochnt,  tboi  ibortJ}-  tnucd,  w*> 
thf  iMt  smt  obit  in  the  buloiy  oT  the  Jcvi  before 
lit  cgming  ef  our  Lord.  The  prominaia  which  ii 
pnn  to  it  m  Um  book  of  Daniel  fitlj  aanrdi  with 
ib  typiol  ud  trprnaitaliTB  ebmiaetO'  (Das.  vii. 
g,  2a,  Tiii.  II  S.).  The  omiucat  of  Aleuoder 
btd  iitnidDad  the  (niaaofGnA  Uui^t  and  lif^ 
iaio  the  Jtwiih  natiDa,  which  wu  almdr  prepu«l 
B  [AnTTjunwn]     For  mon  than 
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AnU'oelllU  TL  wu  the  eon  of  Alouder  Balai 
end  Cleepatia,  Ada  hii  fathei'i  death  (146  B.C.) 
he  remeiiied  is  Aisbiaj  but  though  itilt  a  child 
(I  Uacc.  a.  54),  he  wu  loon  aflerwardi  brou^t 
forward  (c.  145  B.C.]  a>  a  claimant  to  the  throne 
of  Syria  againit  DemeUiot  Nicator  by  Tijphon  or 
IJiodolua  (1  Mace.  ri.  SB),  who  had  b«u  mi  officer  of 

(1  HacG.  li.  56);  and  aflerwanti  the  greater  part 
->f  Syria  e&bmitted  to  the  TouDg  Aatiochiu.     Jo- 

priothood  (1  Msec.  li.  57)  and  inTKled  with  the 
gorenimeat  of  Judaea,  contributed  greatly  lo  hia 
•ucctia,  occapying  Aaodoa  aod  Gua,  and  reducing 
the  country  u  &r  u  Damaicui  (1  Mace.  xi.  60-62). 
He  aftermrdi  defeat(d  the  troopi  of  Dtmrtiini  at 
Haior(l  Mux.  li.  67)  near  Csdeeh  (tft.  73):  aod 
rrpuUed  a  eecond  attempt  which  be  made  to  rqain 
Paleatjne  (1  Uooc.  lii.  34  ff.).     Tryphon  hiring^ 

Aatiochni,  no  longer  concealed  bii  deii 
ing  the  crowo.     Ai  a  fint  itep  he  to 


MTTn(,91boc.  ir.  9-20).     Etcd 
fMiap  wm  jV Ming :  and  befbte  th 


lODtmy  lod  a  half  theie  force*  had  acted  powei^ 
bBjiath  Dpoo  tlie  faith  and  upon  thebabita  of  the 
faiple ;  asd  tlie  time  wai  cooie  whoi  an  ontwaid 
BiT>g^  alcBc  cmld  decide  whether  Jodaisn  wai 
lo  be  mtrged  in  a  ladonaliied  Paganiem,  or  lo 
(Be  set  aalj  Tictorioni  from  the  cooBict,  but 
me  lyiioua  and  mote  pore.  Nor  wai  the  todal 
pi^tiaD  of  tlw  Jewa  lea  periloui.  The  influoiae 
ti  <ji«k  titaatiin,  of  ftreign  trarel,  of  eitsided 
t,  bd  unda  fUetf  ielt  in  daiif  life.  At 
■  of  Uk  iohabitanta  ecem  ta  hare 
■•oftheGreeki;  and 
be  gamei  of  Herculci 
ta.  ir.  9-20).     Eren  their  religioui 

befbte  the  rising  of  the 

»  oBertd  to  the  eieca- 
ticB  «f  tke  Ui^a  decrtfa.  dpon  the  fint  attempt 
tf  Jmm  Ike  "  pricata  had  do  courage  to  Hrraat  the 
afar'  (3  Hkc  it.  14;  cf.  1  Hus.  i.  43);  and 
tUi  lot  to  modi  from  wilful  apcotaejr,  as  &om  a 
dktgaiil  to  tlie  Yltal  principlea  bnilied  in  the 
c^bt. 

Ilil'lMfcll  T^  ftfpator  (^aftuiU  dacaU),  enc- 
mU  Us  bOta  Antio<Au*  IT.  B.o.  164,  while 
nil  a  ddld,  under  tbt  goardiaoilup  of  Ljaiaa  (1 
Mn.  iiL32,Ti.  17),  tbongfa  Anttocbni  had  on  hie 
fcA-lad  — ipird  thia  office  to  Philip  hii  own 
fata4(«tkr  (I  Umb.  tL  14,  15,  55:  2  Mace, 
ii.  MV  SbarHj  after  hii  acceadoa  be  marched 
^isfi  JemMlon  with  a  brge  anny,  accompanied 
M  I'JitMf  to  idiere  the  Syrian  garrison,  which 
uii  bald  prMoed  by  Jndai  Macc^iaeai  (1  Mace 
tL  19  rX  Ha  icpnlied  Jodai  at  Bethzacbaila, 
■ad  toek  Betfann  (Bethior)  oAer  a  Tigomoe  t«- 
aAan  (I  Uaoc  ri.  31-50).  Bnt  when  the 
Jcnh  bit*  in  the  Tonpla  wee  en  the  point  of 
Jvi^n^  Lyaiaa  fcnaaded  tbe  king  lo  conclude  a 
Wy  pan  that  he  might  adrasce  to  meet  Philip, 
■bo'M  letBiud  &«m  Penia  mi  mwle  hlmidf 
eMcr  of  Astiodi  (1  Mws.  tj.  51  ff.).  Philip 
ne  tpeeiBly  orupuwaied ;  bnt  in  the  next  year 
(Ul.  103)  AsUodiia  and  Lynw  fdl  into  the 
bidi  of  DnfMoa  Sotv,  the  eon  of  Sehmcna 
nOentar.  wbo  caoaad  them  to  be  put  to  death 
for  Ih*  wnnp  which  be  had  binuelf 
B  AntioAna  EMtmam  (1  Haoc.  ^' 
MiSHioLilT.  1,3). 


young   king,  and  ascended   tbe  throne  (1   Mace. 
xiii.  31). 

And'aohiu  TIL,  UdatM  (of  Side,  in  Pam- 
phylia),  king  of  Sjiin,  wee  the  second  son  cf  Deme- 
-  iuB  1.  Whea  hia  brather,  Demetrius  Niralor,  was 
ken  priwDer  (e.  141  B.C.)  by  Uithridates  I. 
(Amcee  TI.,  1  Uacc.  xiT.  1)  king  of  Panhia,  he 
married  his  wile  Cleopatra  and  obtiuacd  pomosion 
of  the  throne  (137  B.C.),  having  eipelled  the 
luiper  Tryphon  (1  Mace,  it,  1  ff.).  At  fiiil 
emede  a  Teiy  adTBotsgeous  tresty  with  Simon, 
ho  was  now"  high  prieet  and  prince  of  the  Jews," 
but  when  he  grew  independait  of  his  help,  ha  wiith- 
drew  the  oonceasioaa  which  he  bad  mode  and  de. 
landed  the  surrender  of  tbe  fortresses  which  the 
Jewa  held,  or  an  equiralent  in  mooey  (1  Mao 


St). 


willing  to  yield  b 


Rent  a  force  under  Cendehoeus  against 
him,  who  occupied  a  fortiied  position  at  Cedron 
(?  1  Mace.  IT.  41),  near  Aiotua,  and  haraaaed 
the  surrounding  country.  After  the  defeat  of 
Cendebuna  by  the  eons  of  Simon  and  the  de- 
etraetioo  of  his  works  (1  Mace.  iri.  I-IO),  Anti- 
ochoa,  who  bad  returned  from  the  pursuit  of 
Tryphon,  undertook  an  eipedition  against  Judaea 
in  person.  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  j\c- 
coiding  to  Joaephns  granted  honourable  terms  to 
John  Hyrcanus  (d.c.  133).  who  had  made  a 
Tieorous  resistance.  Antiof^ua  peit  turned  bis 
arms  against  the  Parthians,  and  Hyrcanus  ec- 
companied  him  in  the  campaign.  But  alter  soma 
E  2 


>2 


•i%cmtmm^    i^ 


y^iA^  ffni   -pfemw  die 
Wf*    :f*    p»wiU»a   is  in 

iPwfM  pfain,  aeor  »  Inllr  rirfflpe. 
ryt^^;^  'if  »  trandi  io^  dram  dMnn  sir 
yrpmwn  M  die  «9i  aor  J^poA  br 


ft  OTftTRM  bout  br^  ncsui  4K    The 
4f«^  of  f1v»  awn  matnt  Bam,  on  the  X.W.  dt  the 

t  **mpt^,   Wl    ^  XMUMa  XSf  MB  ShET  Oil  ftUBK  Jkn- 

in  'h*?  Hfl^. 

A«'«9CUCt,a'iw»n€rat  Aairtfcodi  'I  CIi.xL2S. 

tIL   V),      f-A!fATHOTHTT«.} 

AsMki>lL     A  &*n>mule,  <mk  of  the  son  of 
J*r''.tMmi  'I  <';}ir.  riii.  24,. 

thro-H|;h  .A^hnr  th«»  filths  of  Teknn    I  Chr.  ir.  d\ 

1  MM,  a  r>?vite  '1  E«i.  nr.  4)$;.    [Bun]. 

Af^MM,  'vmcnhfiM  of  Davioa,  and  <fangtit<r  of 
Bnrtw^M  ?M.  IT.  29). 

Ayw  '^H^^.  ib^fm;,  ocenr  in  1  E.  x.  22, 
"oe.<^  in  tJ>r«M  j^mrs  (9im<  thi»  nasry  of  Thanhah, 
yfr,xy]^fi%  2fA4,  «yi  s$Iv«r»  iv'>*7»  and  ap€i«  and 
p-'i'vv^Jf*,  and  in  €hn  p^ralM  p<MM^  of  2  Chr.  ix. 
:^l,  TS^«  ^^m  bf  )itc}«  doaht  bat  that  the  apes 
wn*  hrr/'in^t  ffrmt  th«  .lanws  ooontiy  which  top- 
ptT*d  ;7/yr/  and  p^^vyy^k^,  both  of  which  are  oom- 
r^y<m  in  f>j)rm  \  mA  Sir  R,  Tennent  hat  drawn 
af^Antf^  f/>  fhe  (SmI  that  the  Tamil  names  for 
Mp*«,  rr^yry,  and  p^aeo^cks,  are  identical  with  the 
Hebrew. 

Afiltef  a  ChtriASm  aalnted  br  St.  Paul  in 
^Sofn,  xrK  |/;,  Trwfitlon  makes  him  bishop  of 
Wmyffm  w  H^ra^fm. 

AfiifMith'tlhHif,  Ifihtf'illif,  Afihtf'ndtM, 

♦b*  rr«fn^4  tA  o^t^n  tribes,  or^kmies  from  which 
ffad  U*fi  pfanM  In  Hamaria  br  the  Aafjrian  leader 
AtnaMi^T  ^K/«f .  It.  {>,  ▼,  (\).  The  first  and  last  are 
r«f(wrd«d  A4  the  wime.  Wbem«  theM  tribes  came 
)*  #r»tlr*hr  a  mati^  of  ooiiJ#icttire. 

A'iMl  rfrrmi  a  rofyt  •\p\\tj\n%  tenacity  or  firm- 
fi*^;,  fb»  fiame  of  nereral  plaM  In  Palettine.^ 
\.  A  roynl  eltjr  of  the  Canaanltei,  the  king  of 
wbl/'b  was  hJtbfd  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xli.  18),  pro- 
UMy  U»e  «am«  m  the  Aphekah  of  Josh.  xr.  63. 
— •.  A  df^,  apjiaritntlr  In  the  extreme  north  of 
\*Ufr  f Josh.  xix.  »0),  from  which  the  Canaanites 
wfirf  wri  ''hM  (Jiidff.  I.  81  I  though  here  it  is 
Aplilk;.  This  Is  prribablf  the  same  pUce  as 
IIm'  Ai»h#k  (Jnsh.  till.  4),  on  the  extreme  north 
'*  lK»r»li»r  of  the  Amorltes/'  and  apparently  bejrond 
Hi'tnn,  Iftmitifierl  with  the  Aphaca  of  chisslcal  times, 
fjiiinMn  for  Ml  t(*mnle  of  Venns,  and  now  Afka.-^ 
i.  A  iilaie  at  which  ihf  rhUistines   tDomped, 


rjie  laiaemas  ^jihilfi  in  Eben-eser,  bef<ne  the 
''  vttte  T  a  wUeh  the  asm  of  Eli  were  killed  and 
I  Sam.  ir.  I).     This  would  be 
to  rbm  S.W.  ai^  and  at  no  great  distance 
The  scene  of  another  encamp- 
before  an  encounter  not 
that  jnat  named, — the  defeat 
it  >anl    I  ^asBL.  xrir.   1).     It  is  po9> 
ic  iMT  be  the  same  pbce  as  the  pre> 
A  dtr  oa  the  mzlitarr  rood  fixnn  Srria 
I  S.  XX.  26\     It  was  waUed  (30),  'and 
X  ooBiHaDB.  spot  tot  engagements 
^  S:  xbL  L7).      It  w»  situated   in 
I  5.  xxi  '2S)  3nd  conaequentiy  in  the 
;  of  the  Jmdan ;  and  there, 
jBooRBicrrv  :x  :a  anr  nmnd  in  FBk^  at  the  head 
TC  the    'Vdflhr   ftt.   <S   sties  east  of  the  i?ea  of 

lietiieen  Damascus,  JVd- 
dtxil  passing  through   the 

A  3tT  •li  Jodah.  in  the  mountains 
xr.  J."?',  peoUir  the  same  aa  Apbek  (1). 
ox  the  thiee  ^  goTenunents 
iiiiBBa  sunn  '■—■—'  ■*  br  Demetrius  Soter, 
br  >ficaMr  ;i3iKcxi.  34).     It  is 


•mm  of  the  sons  of  the  aormnts  of 

rvdxnaei  with  Zerubfaabel  (1  Ead.  r. 

Bi  ODt  ftondin  the  parailei  lists  of 


joe  of  the  ine&thers  of  king  Sanl  (I 

a  cxfer  af  Adar  &om  winch  the  CanaaiH 
aot  dtirem  ant  (Jodg.  L  31).    Probably 


12;. 


the  hooae  o^  a  place  mentSoned  in 

Bs  ste  is  unocrtam. 
,  chief  ec  tbs  t9di  of  toe  24  eounes  in 
of  the  Temple  (I  Chr.  xrir.  15). 

rRXV¥LAT10y.] 

The  coUeGtion  of  Books  to  which 
this  term  is  popularir  appfied  inHiidw  the  fol- 
lowing tike  Older  ciiroi  is  that  in  whidk  they  stand 
in  the  Eas^isb.  jmaa)  :— I.  1  Esdras ;  U.  2  Ea- 
dras;  tH.^Tohit;  IV.  Jnifith;  T.  The  rest  of  the 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  are  found 
neither  m  the  EMxew  nor  in  the  Chaldee;  VI. 
The  Wisdom  of  Solomoa;  VH.  The  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sineh,  or  Ecdesiasticus ;  VIII. 
Barach;  IX.  Tlie  Soi^  of  the  Three  Holy  Chil- 
dren ;  X.  The  HistorT  of  Susanna;  XI.  The  His- 
tory of  the  destioetion  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon; 
XII.  The  Pnrer  of  Manasses,  king  of  JiMah; 
Xni.  1  Maecdbees;  XIV.  2  Maccabees.  The  pri- 
mary  meanmg  of  ApocrypKa,  *' hidden,  seoet," 
seems,  towards  the  dose  of  the  2nd  centory,  to  hare 
been  aasodated  with  the  signification  **  spurious," 
and  ultimately  to  hare  settl^  down  into  the  latter. 
The  aepante  books  of  this  collection  are  treated 
of  in  distinct  Articles.  Their  relation  to  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  discussed 
under  Canon. 

ApoUo'nia,  a  dty  of  Macedonia,  through  which 
Paul  and  Silas  parsed  in  their  way  from  Philippi 
and  Amphipolis  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xrii.  1).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Antonme  Itinerary,  it  was  distant 
30  Roman  miles  from  Amphipolis,  and  37  Roman 
miles  from  Thessalonica. 

Apollo'llilll.  1.  Son  of  Thnsaeas  governor  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenloe,  under  Seleucus  IV. 
Phxlopator,  B.a  187  ff.,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
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Jfln  (3  Msec.  ir.  4),  who  urged  the  king,  at  the 
caigarton  ofSiinon  the  oommander  of  the  Temple,  to 
plsader  the  Temple  at  Jerusdem  (2  Maoc.  iii.  5  ff.). 
^  An  officer  of  Antiochcia  Epiphaaea,  and  go- 
nntor  of  Samaria,  who  led  out  a  large  force  against 
Jcdas  Maccabaeua,  but  was  defeated  and  sUin  B.C. 
1»6  (1  3faec.  iii.  10-12 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  71).  He 
■  pnbahl  J  the  same  person  who  was  chief  commiB- 
MDcr  of  the  rerenue  of  Judaea  (1  Mace.  i.  29 ;  of. 
'1  Mace  T.   24),   who  5p(»led  Jerusalem,  tiding 
ihKitage  of  the  Sabbath  (2  Maoc.  r.  24-26),  and 
MXfsed    a    Ibrtitied    positioa    there   (B.C.   168) 
J  Mace,  i.   30  ff.).*S.  The  son  of  Menestheus 
fomkhlj  identical  with  the  preceding),  an  enToy 
ooiamiscioocd  (B.C.  173)  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
to  ooBgratalate  Ptolemy  Philometor  on  his  being 
eslhiocied  (2  Mace.  ir.  21).— 4.  The  son  of  Gen- 
aatens,  a  Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator, 
c.  B.C.  163  (2  Mace  xu.  2).— 0.  The  Daiam  (t.  e, 
■e  of  the  Dahae  or  Dai,  a  people  of  Sogdiana),  a 
pcranor  of  Coele-Syria  (I   Maoc  x.  69)  under 
K\^«anA*r  Bolas,  wlu>  embraced  the  cause  of  his 
rml  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was  appointed  by  him 
ti  s  chief  oommaDd  (1  Maoc  /.  c).    Apollonius 
aisod  a  large  force  and  attacked  Jonathan,  the  ally 
d  Akzaoder,  but  was  entirdy  defeated  by  him 
SLC.  147;  Dtajr  Axotus  (1  Mace  z.  69-87). 
tfoDapk'maemf  a  Syrian,  killed  by  Judas  Maoca- 
beos  &t  Gazara  (2  Mace.  x.  37). 
A^llM,    a    Jew    from    Alexandria,   eloquent 
vbLit  mar  also  mean  learned)  and  migh^  in 
:c«  Sai{^ures :  one  instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lard,  according    to    the   imperfect   view  of  the 
•IftSffei  ci  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviii.  25),  but 
■Q  b3  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a  temporary  ab- 
«£e  of  St.  Paul,  A.D.  54,  more  perfectly  taught 
by  A^isila  and  Prisdlla.     AAer  this  he  became  a 
^fniic  of  the  Gospel,  first  in  Achaia  and  then  in 
Cecssfe  I'Acts  xviii.  27,  xix.  1),  where  he  watered 
-jalv^  Paul  had  planted  (1  Cor.  iii.  6).    When 
tb  ^m^  wrote  ht»  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
ifGLka  was  with  or  near  him  (1  Cor.  xri.  12), 
^rabitlT  at  Ephe&us  in  a.d.  57 :  we  hear  of  him 
the  tiial  he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  journey 
to  CMinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  ^ould  have 
cocnsifi^  time.     He  is  mentioned  but  once  more 
a  tbe  K.  T.,  in  Tit.  iii.  13,  where  Titus  is  de- 
link to  **  bring  2>nas  the  lawyer  and  Apollos  on 
tifedr  way  diligently,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
t»  Uksn.'*     After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him. 
Taditica  makes  him  bishop  of  Caesarea.   The  exact 
|Ht  whidi  ApoUos  took  in  the  miasiooary  work  of 
tbe  ifXMtolic  age  can  never  be  ascertained,  and  much 
buaioA  caqjecture  has  been  spent  on  the  subject. 
After  tbe  oitire  amity  between  St.  Pftul  and  him 
vkich  ai^wars  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  important  dif- 
fisoce  in  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.     Thns 
■udi  may  aalely  be  granted,  that  there  may  have 
bees  difieriooe  enough  in  the  outward  character 
sal  f  i[)i>Bginn  of  the  two  to  attract  the  lover  of 
«JoqB£oce  and  philoaophj  rather  to  Apollos,  some- 
what perhaps  to  the  di^ianigement  of  St.  Paul.    It 
W  been  suppoaed  bj  some  that  ApoUos  was  the 
»lher  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

ApdltfBBf  orj  as  it  ia  literally  in  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V.  of  Ber.  ix.  11,  *«a  destroyer,-  is  the  ren- 
^mag  of  the  Hebrew  word  Abaddon,  **  the  an8;el 
ofthebottomkaapit.''  Tbe  Hdirew  term  is  really 
*b*ict,  and  i%nifi«s  **  dcstroction,"  in  which  sense 
itsmriia  Jo^uvi.  6,xzTiii.  22 ;  Prov.  xv.  11 ;  and 


other  passages.  The  angel  Apollyon  is  further  de- 
scribed as  ^e  king  of  the  locusts  which  rose  fi*om 
the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  the  sounding  of 
the  fifth  trumpet.  From  tiie  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11,  the  Rabbins  have  made 
Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the  two  regions  into 
which  they  divide  the  lower  world.  But  that  in 
Rev.  ix.  11,  Abaddon  is  the  angel  and  not  the 
abyss  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Greek.  There  is 
no  authority  for  connecting  it  with  **  the  destroyer" 
alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  10 ;  and  the  explanation 
quoted  by  Bengel,  that  the  name  is  given  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  to  show  that  the  locusts  would  be  de- 
structive alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  far-fetched 
and  unnecessary.  The  etymology  of  Asmodeus, 
the  king  of  the  demons  in  Jewish  mythology,  seems 
to  p(»nt  to  a  connexion  with  Apollyon,  in  his  cha- 
racter as  '*  tile  destroyer"  or  destroying  angel. 
See  also  Wisd.  xviii.  22,  25.     [Asmodeus.] 

Apostla  (one  sent  forth),  in  the  N.  T.,  originally 
the  official  name  of  tiiose  Twelve  of  the  disciples 
whom  Jesus  chose  to  send  foi'th  first  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him  during  the  course  of  his 
ministry  on  earth.  The  word  also  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  a  non-official  sense  to  designate  a  much 
wider  circle  of  Christian  messengers  and  teadiers 
(see  2  Cor.  viii.  23 ;  Phil.  ii.  25).  It  is  only  of 
those  who  were  officially  designated  Apostles  that 
we  treat  in  this  article.  The  original  qualification 
of  an  Apostle,  as  stated  by  St.  Peter,  on  occasion  of 
electing  a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas,  was,  that 
he  should  have  been  personally  acquainted  witii  the 
whole  ministerial  course  of  our  Lord,  from  his  bap- 
tism by  John  till  the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into 
heaven.  He  himself  describes  them  as  **  they  that 
had  continued  with  Him  in  his  temptations  "  (Luke 
xxii.  28).  By  this  close  persimal  intercourse  with 
Him,  they  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  testim<niy 
to  the  facts  of  redemption ;  and  we  gather,  firom  his 
ovm  words  in  John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  27,  xvi.  13, 
that  an  especial  bestowal  of  tbe  Spirit's  influence 
¥ras  granted  them,  by  which  their  memories  were 
quickened,  and  their  power  of  reproducing  that 
which  they  had  heard  from  Him  increased  above 
the  ordinary  measure  of  man.  The  Apostles  were 
firom  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  unedu- 
cated ;  some  of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according 
to  the  fieah ;  some  had  previously  be^  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Gur  Lord  chose  them  early  in 
his  public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  precisely 
at  what  time.  Some  of  them  had  certainly  partly 
attached  themselves  to  Him  before ;  but  after  their 
call  as  Apostles  they  appear  to  have  been  continu- 
ously wiUi  Him,  or  in  his  service.  They  seem  to 
iiave  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  during  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Clhrist  on  earth.  We  find  one 
indeed,  St.  Peter,  from  fervour  of  personal  cha- 
racter, usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  pli^  assigned  him  in 
founding  the  Jewi2i  and  Gentile  churches  [Peter]  ; 
but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in  Scripture 
of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  consequence 
accorded  to  him.  We  also  find  that  he  and  two 
others,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Loid's  acts 
and  sufferings  on  several  occasions  (Matt.  xvii.  L- 
9,  xxvi.  37 ;  Mark  v.  37) ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
of  superiority  in  rank  or  office.  Early  in  our 
Lord's  ministry.  He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to 
preach  repentance,  and  perform  miracles  in  his 
name  (Matt,  x.;  Luke  ix.).     This  their  miaaioa 
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wu  of  the  uttore  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt.  x.  5,  6). 
The  Apostles  wei-e  early  warned  by  their  Master  of 
the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of  their  calling 
(Matt.  X.  17^.    They  accompanied  Him  in  his  jour- 
neys of  teaching  and  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  ssw  his 
wonderful  works,  heard  his  discourses  addressed  to 
the  people  (Matt,  v.-vu.,  rxiu. ;  Luke  vi.  13-49.) 
or  those  which  he  held  with  learned  Jews  (Matt 
xix.  13  C  ;  Luke  x.  25  ff.),  made  inquiries  of  Him 
on  religious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  his  own 
sayings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt.  xlii. 
10  ff.,  XV.  15  ff.,  xviii.  1  ff ;  Luke  viii.  9  ff.,  xii. 
41,  xrii.  5 ;  John  ix.  2  ff.,  xiy.  5,  22,  &c) :  some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (Mark  vi.  13;  Luke 
ix.  6),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  without  suc- 
cess (Matt.  XYii.  16).    They  recognised  their  Master 
as  the  Christ  of  God  (Matt  xvi.  16 ;  Luke  ix.  20), 
and  ascribed  to  Him  supernatural  power   (Luke 
ix.  54) ;  but  in  the  rec<^ition  of  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  mission  of  Christ,  they  made  very 
slow  pn^^ress,  held  back  as  they  were  by  weakness 
of  apprehension  and  by  national  prejudices  (Matt.  xr. 
16,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20,  21 ;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25; 
John  xvi.  12) :  they  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  parables  (Mark 
viii.  14  ff. ;  Luke  xii.  41  ff.),  and  openly  confessed 
their  wealmess  of  fiuth  (Luke  xvii.  5).     Even  at 
the  removal  of  our  Lord  from  tiie  earth  they  were 
yet  weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  John 
xvi.  12),  though  He  had  for  so  long  been  carefully 
preparing  and  instructing  them.    And  when  that 
happened  of  which  He  had  so  often  forewarned  tiiem 
— his  apprehension  by  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees— they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi. 
56).    They  left  his  burial  to  one  who  was  not 
of  their  number  and  to  the  women,  and  were  only 
convinced  of  his  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest 
proofs  furnished  by  Himself.     It  was  first  when 
this  &ct  became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have 
entered  their  minds,  and  not  even  then  without  his 
own  special  aid,  opening  their  understandings  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures.     Even  after 
that,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  common  occu- 
pations (John  xxi.  3  ff.),  and  it  required  a  new 
direction  from  the  Lord  to  recall  them  to  their  mis- 
sion, and  re-unite  them  in  Jerusalem  f  Acts  i.  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially  inspired 
by  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  trutor  Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  filled  up.     On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  on   the  assembled  church   (Acts  ii.) ;    and 
from  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altogether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life 
and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  he  had  de- 
clared they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48 ;  Acts  i.  8,  22, 
ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  xiii.  31).     Firet  of  aU  the 
mother>church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  under  their 
hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and  their  superior  dignity  and 
power  were  universally  acknowled^^ed  by  the  rulers 
and  the  people  (Acts  v.  1 2  ff.).    Even  the  persecution 
which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first  check 
on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judaea,  does  not 
seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  Apostles  (Acts 
viii.  1).     Their  first  mission  out  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  Samaria   (Acts  viii.  5-25),   where   the    Lord 
himself  had,  during  his  ministry,  sown  the  seed 
of  the  Gospel.     Here  ends,  properly  speaking  (or 
rather  perhaps  with  the  general  visitation  hinted 


at  in  Acts  ix.  31),  the  first  period  of  the  Apostlei' 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  Jerusalem,  and 
the  prominent  figure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Agree- 
ably to  the  promise  or  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt  xvi. 
18),  which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among  the 
twelve  foundationa  (Rev.  xxi.  14)  was  the  stone  on 
whom  the  Church  was  first  built ;  and  it  was  his 

Erivilcge  first  to  open  the  doors  of  tiie  kingdom  of 
eaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14,  22)  and  to  Gentiles 
(Acts  X.  11).— The  centre  of  the  second  period  of 
the  apostolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a  church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  ; 
and  the  central  figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent 
period  is  St  Paul,  a  convert  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfully 
prepared  and  miraculously  won  for  the  high  office 
[Paul].  This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  we 
know  of  it)  is  related  in  Acts  xi.  19-30,  xiii.  1-5, 
was  marked  by  the  united  working  of  Paul  and  the 
other  Apostles,  in  the  co-operation  and  intercourse 
of  the  two  churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. — 
From  this  time  the  third  apostolic  period  opens, 
marked  by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  from  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  exclusive 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  whole  of  the  remaining  narrative  of  the 
Acts  is  occupied  with  his  missionary  journeys; 
and  when  we  leave  him  at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Illyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
supervision.  Of  the  missionary  agency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  fix)m 
the  sacred  narrative.  Some  notices  we  have  ot 
tiieir  personal  history,  which  will  be  found  under 
tiieir  respective  names,  t(^;ether  with  the  principal 
legends,  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  [See  Peter, 
James,  John  especially.]— As  regards  the  apostolic 
office,  it  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminently  that  of 
founding  the  churches,  and  upholding  them  by 
supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  its  first 
holders :  all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very  con- 
ditions of  its  existence  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  being  im- 
possible. The  bi^ops  of  the  ancient  churches  co- 
existed with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed, 
the  Apostles ;  and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  church  officers  that  they  are  tiieir  successors, 
it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
officially. 

Appft'isL  Son  of  Nadab,  and  descended  from 
Jerahmeel,  the  founder  of  an  important  fiunily  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  30,  31). 

AppeaL  The  principle  of  appeal  was  recognized 
by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establishment  of  a  central 
court  under  the  pi^dency  of  the  judge  or  ruler  for 
the  time  being,  before  which  all  cases  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  TDeut. 
xvii.  8-9).  According  to  the  above  regulation,  the 
appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(Judg.  iv.  5),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the 
king,  who  appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3),  Jehoshaphat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  a  court  permanently 
established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  These 
courts  were  re-established  by  Ezra  ( Ezr.  vii.  25). 
After  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
appeal  lay  to  them.  A  Roman  citizen  under  the 
republic  had  the  right  of  appealing  in  criminal  cases 
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the  dedsion  <»f  a  magUtimte  to  the  people; 
::.i  IS  the  emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the 
yia^  there  was  aa  *PP^  ^  t>un  in  the  last  re- 
HTL  St.  Rual«  «[§  a  Roman  citizen,  ezerdaed  a  right 
dwfpal  &otn  the  jorisdictian  of  the  local  court 
a  JcTCsaiem  to  th«  emperor  (Acts  zzr.  11).  But 
a  K>  decirioo  had  been  giTen,  there  could  be  no 
i|i;nlf  properly  speaking,  in  hii  case:  the  Ian- 
pi^  used  (Acts  xxT.  9 j  implies  the  right  on  tiie 
pet  of  the  accoaed  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by 
tbt  proriadal  magistrate,  or  bj  the  emperor.  Since 
tk  procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period 
vu  sf  a  mixed  and  undefined  character,  the  Roman 
vA  the  Jewish  aathoritiefl  co-existing  and  carrying 
c  the  ooorae  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
jgnsrif  of  his  undoubted  pririlege  to  be  tried  by 
V»  pare  Roman  law. 

i^pkia  (jL  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  Appia),  a 

Canstian  woman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon 

ad  Archippus  in  Philem.  2,  apparently  a  monber 

4f  Philanon'a  household,  and  not  improbably  his 

rJe. 

k^'jfkUMf  **  the  wary,"  according  to  Michaelis, 

of  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

^  ,   a  well-known  station  on  the 

Appon  Way,  the  great  road  which  led  from  Rome 

to  th»  nei^bourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.     St. 

Psd,  faanng  landed  at  Puteoli  (Acts  xrnii.  13)  on 

ka  aniral  firom  Malta,  proceeded  under  the  charge  of 

tu  oe&tiiriasi  al<»g  the  Appian  Way  towards  Rome, 

asd  s«sx>d  at  Appii  Forum  a  group  of  Christians 

vao  kid  gone  to  meet  him  (ver.  15).    The  position 

«f  ti^  pttoe  is  fixed  by  the  ancient  Itineraries  at 

ii  bbLb  fimn  Borne.    Horace  describes  it  as  full  of 

's^'^ran  and  hoatmen.      This  arose  from  the  cir- 

^"— '**^«**  that  it  was  at  the  northern  end  of  a  canal 

"■^  ran  parallel  with  the  road,  through  a  con- 

■isu&e  part  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.     There  is 

IB  i&xJty  in  identifying  the  site  with  some  ruins 

am  Jnpcmtt ;  and  in  £wt  the  43rd  milestone  is 

pamid  there.     [Three  Taverns.] 

Ij^pitTiU^,  Appla  (Heb.  tappwicA),  Mention 
W tie  apple-tree  occurs  in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  follow- 
er jBii  ijLii  Cant.  ii.  3:  *'As  the  apple-tree 
the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved 
:f  the  sons.  I  sat  down  under  his  shadow 
rah.  Treat  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my 
^tfe."  Cant.  riii.  5 ;  '*  I  raised  thee  up  under 
a*  apple-tree:  there  thy  mother  brought  thee 
iota.  Joel  i.  12,  where  the  apple-tree  is  named 
via  the  rine,  the  f^  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
pthn-trees,  as  withering  under  the  desolating  effects 
«f  the  locoust,  palmer-worm,  &c  The  fruit  of  this 
tne  u  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxr.  11  :  *'  A  word  fitly 
ifpckes  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. ' 
k  ilanL  iL  5 :  *'  Comfort  me  with  apples,  for  1  am 
sxk  of  k>Te  ;**  yii.  8,  •*  The  smell  of  thy  nose  (shaU 
htj  like  apples."  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say 
what  is  the  ^ecific  tree  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
vord  tti^fwocA.  Most  modem  writers  maintain 
that  it  is  either  tha  quince  or  the  citron.  The 
^^liaee  has  aoow  plaoflble  arguments  in  its  &rour. 
Tht  fngnnce  of  the  quince  was  held  in  high  esteem' 
hj  the  mcimtM,  **  Its  scent,"  says  an  Arabic 
anther,  **  dbeen  my  loul,  renews  my  strength,  and 
lartores  my  bnath."  The  quince  was  sacred  to 
VeBSft.  6b  the  other  hand,  l>r.  Royle  says,  **  The 
neb  coJoury  fragnnt  odour,  and  handsome  appear- 
aoee  of  the  dtran,  whether  in  flower  or  in  miit, 
i»  particdariy  raited  to  the  pasaagvs  of  Scripture 

But  neither  the  quince  nor  the 
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citron  nor  the  apple  appears  fully  to  answer  to  all 
the  Scriptural  allusions.     The  tappuach  must  de- 
note some  tree  the  fruit  of  which  is  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  possesses  some  fragrant  and  restoratiTe 
properties,  in  order  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the 
Biblical  idlusions.     Both  the  quince  and  the  citron 
may  satisfy  the  last-named  requirement ;  but  it  can 
haixUy  be  said  that  either  of  Uiese  fruits  are  sweet 
to  the  taste.     The  orange  would  answer  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Scriptural  passages,  and  orange-trees 
are  found  in  Palestine ;  but  there  does  not  appear 
sufficient  evidence  that  this  tree  was  known  in  the 
earlier  times  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the 
tree  having  been  in  all  probability  introduced  at  a 
later  period.     As  to  the  apple-tree  being  the  tap- 
puachf  most   travellers  assert   tiiat  this  finit  is 
generally  of  a  very  inferior  quality.     Moreover  the 
apple  would  hardly  merit  the  character  for  excellent 
fh^granoe  which  the  tappuach  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed.     The  question  of  identification,  theretbre, 
must  still  be  lei\  an  open  one.     As  to  the  Apples 
OF  Sodom,  see  Vine  of  Sodom.    The  expression 
"  apple  of  the  eye  "  occurs  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Bs. 
xvii.  8;  Prov.  vii.  2;  Lam.  ii.  18;  Zech.  ii.  8. 
The   English  word  is    the  representative  of  one 
entirelv  different  from  that  considered  above:  the 
Hebrew  word  being  isA^,  '*  little  man" — the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  English  pupil,  the  Latin  pttpilhu, 

Aq'mla,  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Corinth 
on  his  arrival  from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  2).  He  was 
a  native  of  Pontus,  but  had  fled,  with  his  wife 
Priscilla,  from  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  order 
of  Claudius  commanding  all  Jews  to  leave  the  city 
[Claudius].  He  became  acquainted  with  St. 
Paul,  and  they  abode  together,  and  wrought  at 
their  common  trade  of  making  the  Cilician  tent  or 
hair-cloth  [Paul].  On  the  departure  of  the 
Apostle  from  Corinth,  a  year  and  six  months  after, 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  accompanied  him  to  Ephesns 
on  his  way  to  Syria.  There  they  remained;  and 
when  Apollos  came  to  Ephesus,  knowing  only  the 
baptism  of  John,  they  took  him  and  taught  him 
the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.  At  what  time 
thev  became  Christians  is  uncertain.  When  1  Cor. 
was  written,  Aquila  and  his  wife  weie  still  in 
Ephesus  (1  Ck)r.  xvi.  19) ;  but  in  Rom.  xvi.  3  ff., 
we  find  tbem  again  at  Rome,  and  their  house  a 
place  of  assembly  for  the  Christians.  They  are 
there  described  as  having  endangered  their  lives 
for  that  of  the  Apostle.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  they 
are  saluted  as  being  with  Timotheus,  probably  at 
Ephesus.  In  both  these  latter  places  the  form 
Prisca  and  not  Priscilla  is  used. 

Ar,  or  Ar  of  Xoab,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  Moab 
(Is.  XV.  1 ;  Num.  xxi.  28).  In  later  times  the  place 
was  known  as  Areopolis  and  Rabbath-Moab,  t .  e. 
the  great  city  of  Moab.  The  site  is  still  called 
Rabba ;  it  lies  about  half-way  between  Kerak  and 
the  Wady  Mcjeb,  10  or  11  miles  from  each,  the 
Roman  road  passing  through  it.  The  remains  are 
not  important  In  the  books  of  Moses,  Ar  appears 
to  be  used  as  a  representative  name  for  the  whole 
nation  of  Moab ;  see  Deut.  ii.  9,  18,  29 ;  and  also 
Num.  xxi.  15. 

A*!!.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jether,  the  bead  of  a 
&mily  of  Asherites  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

A'zah,  a  dty  of  Judah  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict, probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron, 
mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xv.  52. 

Ar'abth.  Although  this  word  appears  in  the 
A,  V,  in  its  origiDsd  shape  only  in  Josh.  xVm. 
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18,  yet  in  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  is  used  generally  to  indicate  a  barren, 
Tminhabitable  district,  but  "  the  Arabah"  indicates 
more  particularly  the  deep-sunken  yalley  or  trench 
which  forms  the  most  striking  among  the  many 
striking  natural  features  of  Palestine,  and  which 
extends  with  great  uniformity  of  foiination  from 
the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  {Gulf  of 
Akabah)  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  most  remarbible  de- 

?res8ion  known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
'hrough  the  northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary 
fissure  the  Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  of  Huleh 
and  Gennesareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to  the 
deep  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  portion,  about 
150  miles  in  length,  is  known  amongst  the  Arabs 
bj  the  name  of  el-Ghor,  The  southern  boundary 
or  the  Ghor  is  the  wall  of  difis  which  crosses  the 
yalley  about  10  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
From  their  sunmiits,  southward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  tiie  valley  changes  its  name,  or,  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old  name  of 
Wady  eUArabah,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  times  of  the  conquest  and  the  monarchy  the 
name  **  Arabah  "  was  applied  to  the  valley  in  the 
entire  length  of  both  its  southern  and  northern  por* 
tions.  Thus  in  Deut.  i.  1,  probably,  and  in  Dent, 
ii.  8,  certainly  (A.  Y.  '*  plain  "  in  both  cases),  the 
allusion  is  to  the  southern  portion,  while  the  other 
passages,  in  which  the  name  occurs,  point  to  the 
northern  portion.  In  Deut.  ilL  17,  iv.  49  ;  Josh, 
iii.  16,  xi.  2,  xii.  3;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25,  both  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth) 
are  named  in  close  connexidn  with  the  Arabah.  The 
allusions  in  Deut.  xi.  30 ;  Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1, 
xviii.  18;  2  Sam.  ii.  29,  ir.  7;  2  K.  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Hi.  7,  become  at  once  iutelligibfe 
when  the  meaning  of  the  Arabah  is  known.  In 
Josh.  xi.  16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah  takes  its  place 
with  "the  mountain,"  "the  lowland"  plains  of 
Philistia  and  Esdraelon,  *'  the  south  **  and  **  tiie 
plain  "  of  Coele-Syria,  as  one  of  the  great  natural 
divisions  of  the  conquered  country. 
Arabat'tine,    in    Idumaea    (1    Mace.   v.  3). 

[ACRABBIM.] 

Ara'Ua,  a  country  known  in  the  0.  T.  under  two 
designations : —  1 .  The  East  Country  (Gen.  xxv.  6 ) ; 
or  perhaps  the  East  (Gen.  x.  30 ;  Num.  xxiiL  7  ; 
Is.  ii.  6) ;  and  Lcmd  of  the  sons  of  the  East 
(Gen.  xxix.  1);  gentile  name,  Sons  of  the  East 
(Judg.  vi.  3,  vii.  12  ;  IK.  iv.  30 ;  Job  i.  3  ;  Is.  xi. 
14 ;  Jer.  xlix.  28  ;  Ex.  xxv.  4),  From  these  pas- 
sages it  appears  that  the  Land  of  the  East  and 
Sons  of  the  East  indicate,  primarily,  the  country 
east  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  descended  from 
Ishmael  and  from  Keturah ;  and  that  this  original 
signification  may  have  become  gradually  extended 
to  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants  generally,  though 
without  any  strict  limitation.  The  third  and  fourth 
passages  above  referred  to  relate  to  Mesopotamia 
and  ^bylonia.  2.  'Arab  and  'Arabf  whence  Arabia 
(2  Chr.  ix.  14 ;  Is.  xxi.  13 ;  Jer.  xxv.  24 ;  Ez. 
xxvii.  21).  This  name  seems  to  have  the  same 
geographical  reference  as  the  former  name  to  the 
countiy  and  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  chiefiy 
north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.— Arabia  may  be 
divided  into  Arabia  Proper,  containing  the  whole 
.peninsula  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  northern  deserts ; 
^"irihem  Arabia,  constituting  the  great  desert  of 
'-^ ;  and  Western  Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the  country  that  has 
Arabia  Pctnea.     I.  Arabia  Proper^  or 


the  Arabian  peninsula,  consists  of  high  table-land* 
declining  towards  the  north;  its  most  elevated 
portions  being  the  chain  of  mountdns  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  territory  east  of  the 
southern  part  of  this  chain.  So  fiur  as  the  interior 
has  been  explored,  it  consists  of  mountainous  and 
desert  tracts,  relieved  by  large  districts  under  culti- 
vation, well  peopled,  watered  by  wells  and  streams, 
and  enjoying  periodical  rains.  The  most  fertile 
tracts  are  those  on  the  south-west  and  south.  The 
modem  Yemen  is  especially  productive,  and  at  the 
same  time,  from  its  mountainous  character,  pic- 
turesque. The  settled  regions  of  the  interior  also 
appear  to  be  more  fertile  than  is  goierally  believed 
to  be  the  case;  and  the  deserts  afford  pasturage 
after  the  rains.  The  products  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will  be  foimd  described 
under  their  respective  heads.  They  seem  to  refer, 
in  many  instances,  to  merchandise  of  Ethiopia  and 
India,  carried  to  I^estine  by  Arab  and  other  traders. 
Gold,  however,  was  perhaps  found  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  beds  of  torrents;  and  the  spcet, 
incense,  and  precious  stones,  brought  from  Arabia 
(1  K.  X.  2,  10, 15 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1, 9, 14 ;  Is.  Ix.  6; 
Jer.  vi.  20 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  22),  probably  were  the 
products  of  tlie  southern  provinces,  still  celebrated 
for  spices,  fiimkincense,  ambergris,  &c.,  as  well  as 
for  the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones. — II .  Northern 
Arabia,  or  the  Arabian  Desert,  is  a  high,  undula- 
ting, parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euplmites  forms 
the  natural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  the 
latter  country  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the 
north-west  and  vrest,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  form- 
ing its  southern  limit.  It  has  few  oases,  the  water 
df  the  wells  is  generally  either  braddsh  or  unpo- 
table,  and  it  is  visited  by  the  sand-wind  called 
Samoom,  The  Arabs  find  pasture  for  their  flocks 
and  herds  afler  the  rains,  and  in  the  more  depressed 
plains ;  and  the  desert  generally  produces  prickly 
shrubs,  &c.,  on  which  the  camels  feed.  The  in- 
habitants were  known  to  the  andoits  as  ''dwellers 
in  tents,"  Scenitae  (comp.  Is.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  xlix.  31 ; 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  11)  ;  and  they  extended  from  Baby- 
lonia on  the  east  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxi. 
16  ;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20),  to  the  bordera  of  Egypt  on 
the  west.  These  tribes,  principally  descended  from 
Ishmael  and  firom  Keturah,  have  always  led  a 
wandering  and  pastoral  life.  Their  predatory  habits 
are  several  times  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  16,  17,  xxvi.  7;  Job  i.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2). 
They  conducted  a  considerable  trade  of  merchan- 
dise of  Arabia  and  India  from  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain 
of  oases  still  forms  caravan-stations ;  and  they  like- 
wise traded  from  the  western  portions  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  latter  traffic  appean  to  be  frequently 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Ishmaelites,  Ketn- 
rahites,  and  other  Arabian  peoples  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
25,  28;  1  K.  x.  15,  25;  2  Chr.  ix.  14,  24; 
Is.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  consisted  of  the 
products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the  opposite 
shores  of  Ethiopia:  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Idumaea ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  re- 
ferences to  the  latter  people  and  to  the  tribes  of 
Northern  Arabia  in  the  passages  relating  to  this 
traffic.  That  certain  of  these  tribes  brought  tribute 
to  Jehoshaphat  appears  from  2  Chr.  xvii.  1 1  ;  and 
elsewhere  thoe  are  indications  of  such  tribute. 
Respecting  these  tribes,  see  Ishmael,  Keturah. — 
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vH^im  (Gen.  xir.  6,  xxxtL  20,  21,  22,  29,  30 ; 

Dal  a.  I'i,  22).    [Horites.]     Its  later  inhabit- 

«tt  were  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 

iimoB  cf  ArabiA,  as  indeed  the  bomidary  of  the 

two  cooDtxies  is  arbitrary  and  unsettled ;  but  it  was 
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mnUr  known  as  the  land  of  Edom,  or  Idumoea 

[Esoa];  as  well  as  by  its  older  appellation,  the 

^BBrt  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [Seir].     The  com- 

mm  onfin  of  the  Idumaeans  from  Esau  and  Ishmael 
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tf  the  latter  (Geo.  xxriii.  9,  xxxvi.  3).     The  Naba- 

daauu  succeeded  to  the  Idumaeans,  and  Idumaea  is 

— 'Kiiwd  only  as  a  geographical  designation  after 

Or  one  of  Josephos.     The  Nnbathaeans  are  iclen- 

tiul  with  X^iaioth,  vm  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13  ; 

k  iz.  7).     Petra  was  in  the  great  ronte  of  the 

■■Tim  caivTan-trafiic  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  mer- 

'^-^T  hrooght  up  the  Elanidc  Gulf.    See  Edom, 

£UTH,  £zio2C-<;e.ber«    &c,  ^^  Inhabitants.    The 

iahi.  Hke   every    other  ancient    nation  of   any 

eoBbdtT,  haTe  traditions  representing  their  country 
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hsusiajDA  derive  these  tribes  from  Shem  ;  but 

&om  Uazn,  though  not  through  Cosh.   Their 

txaditioos  that  have  any  obvious  i-clation  to 

^  Btb^  rc6r  the  origin  of  tlie  existing  nation  in 

tbr  tot  i^***^-*  to  Kahtan,  whom  they  and  most 

scholars    identify    with    Joktan ;    and 

,j  ti  Ishmael,   whom  they  assert  to  have 

iiacezulant  of  Kahtan.     They  are  silent 

Cushiie    settlements    in    Arabia;    but 

,   we  think,  proves  that  Cushites 

its  early  inhabitants.  [CusH.]*l.  The 

of  Joktan  occupied  the  principal  por- 

^B  of  tile  aoath  and  south-west  of  the  peninsula, 

«tt  eaknies  in  the  interior.     In  Genesis  (x.  30)  it 
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iKtien\"    The  position  of  Mesha  is  very  uncer- 

te.   it  is  most  reascmably  supposed  to  be   the 
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a  Bkubcedlj  Dhafdri,  or  Zafari,  of  the  Arabs,  a 
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of  the  Himjerite  kings.  The  latter  is  probably 
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adezporti  the  best  frankincense  TSephar].     In 

tbi  district  iridiratwl  abore  are  distinct  and  un- 

fahted  traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 

bstifloed  in  Genesis  (x.  26-29),  such  as  Hadramdwi 

fcrHaormsveth,  AxMtot  Uzal,  Sebd  for  Sheba, &c 
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^^  aflcr  At£k^  mm  of  Joktan.     [Uzal.J     Thej 
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other  capitals  were  Ma-r&,  or  8ehd^  and  Zafdri. 
This  was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.  Its  rulers, 
and  most  of  its  people,  were  descendants  of  Sebti 
(  =  Sheba),  whence  the  classical  Sahaei.  Among 
its  rulers  was  probably  the  Queen  of  Sheba  who 
came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  2). 
[Sheba.]  The  dominant  family  was  apparently 
that  of  Himyer,  son  (or  descendant)  of  Seb&.  A 
member  of  this  family  founded  the  more  modem 
kingdom  of  the  Hirayerites.  The  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  native 
tradition,  seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation 
superseded  the  former  only  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
tian era:  i.e.  aflei*  the  foundation  of  the  later  king- 
dom. The  rule  of  the  Himyerites  (whence  the 
Homeritae  of  classical  authors)  probably  extended 
over  the  modem  Yemeni  Hadram&wt,  and  Mahreh. 
Their  kingdom  lasted  imtil  a.d.  525,  when  it  fell 
before  an  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  kings  of  Axum 
appear  to  have  become  masters  of  part  of  the 
Yemen,  adding  to  their  titles  the  names  of  places 
in  Arabia  belonging  to  the  Himyerites.  After  four 
reigns  they  were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  princes, 
vassals  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to 
Mohammad.  Kings  of  Hadramawt  (the  classical 
Chatramotitae)  are  also  enumerated  by  the  Arabs, 
and  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Yaarub, 
an  indication  of  their  separate  descent  from  Hozar- 
maveth  [Hazarmavetu].  The  Greek  geogra- 
phers mention  a  fourth  people  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sabaei,  Homeritae,  and  Chatramotitae, — the 
Minaeif  who  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
Biblical  or  modem  name.  Some  place  them  as  high 
as  Mekkeh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Mind  (the 
sacred  valley  N.E.  of  that  city),  or  from  the  god- 
dess Man&h,  worshipped  in  the  district  between 
Mekkeh  and  EUMedeeneh.  The  other  chief  Jok- 
tanite kingdom  was  that  of  the  Hij{Lz,  founded  Cy 
Jurhum,  the  brother  of  Yaarub,  who  left  the 
Yemen  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mekkeh, 
The  Arab  lists  of  its  kings  ai*e  inextricably  confused ; 
bat  the  name  of  their  leader  and  that  of  two  of  his 
successors  was  Mudid  (or  El-Muddd),  who  probably 
represents  Almodad  [Almodadj.  Ishmael,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  married  a  daughter  of  the  first  Mudttd, 
whence  sprang  'Adndn  the  ancestor  of  Mohammad. 
This. kingdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  district  than 
the  Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal 
tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  con- 
quest, into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  An  Arab  author 
identifies  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  [Hadoram.]— 
2.  The  ISHMAELITES  appear  to  have  entered  the 
peninsula  from  the  north-west.  That  they  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
said  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
peoples),  and  that  the  modem  nation  is  predomi- 
nantly Ishmaelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  They 
do  not,  however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  'Adniln  (as  we  have  already  said),  and  they 
have  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael 's  immediate 
and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have  been  identified 
with  existing  names  will  be  found  under  the  several 
articles  bearUig  their  names.  [See  also  Hagarenes.] 
They  extended  northwards  from  the  Hijdx  into  the 
Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed  with  Keturahites 
and  other  Abrahamic  peoples:  and  westwards  to 
Idumaea,  where  they  mixed  with  Edomites,  &c. 
The  tribes  sprung  from  Ishmael  have  always  besa 
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•h<i«^  ."^fatin*  'A  th«  Oi«his«  i>dan.  'Sea.  s.  T  r«er 
*vyrtr-witi^'  *#>  r/i*  trh«  ^rm^  rnm  "aia  race  la. 
.'.•;,  ;  ;;  f-r,  rrr.  2:3  :  f-».  xarrj.  20  ,  aeraap* 
irith  ;i,i  v1mixtitr»')f '^C'^ahite  I>rian.  who  leemrf 
*<>  nA-'*  pA<ow(i  ';p  rhe  westna  icor*9  or  the  ?->rsuui 
^#  iif.  ',\KTr:kAH.2^^.  la  N'orJiem  Jcd  *VeK«n 
A  r»r.=a  .^r*  'vfh^  p^.pi«i  whirji,  nr.txi  their  procn- 
pf'  tA\  y^<\•:^eJr<  in'i  Tnoieof  l.rV,  ar« -KCMtisied  ■iLuiwd 
arif  h  *r.«»  ArvM.  ^/f  tr.«w  a;*^  AJC.iL£K.  tji!  iescezui- 
/tnt^  o:'  f>A ' ,  iu.,  ^  k^ivjuM.  Tne  moiC  iccie&t 
i't'^Ufr/  ''.f  Um  ArarM  w«  must  condui'Jett:  have  heei 
f':tHK.^m,  ''.f  which  there  are  j^tr.Jcintr  pror.ti  in  the 
«:ir-i'M  ti-o^s  iind  stArtes  of  hi<tohcai  tuaa,  acd  in  th« 
wor^ip  <vf  tr«e  h'«T*nIj  bodiea,  or  Sabaeiam.  To 
f>.e  w'.r^r.ip  ^>f  the  h^aver.Ij  boii>9  w«  fini  aLr^oca 
in  ./'/S  'xr»i.  2*>-2%;  and  to  ti-»e  belief  in  the  in- 
f\wt\tp.  of  the  sUr*  to  pve  rain  'xxrviii.  31  ^,  where 
the  Meiad'-s  :,'i7e  ndn,  and  Orion  withholds  it; 
«ir>d  »(r»in  in  S\v\fp»  (v,  20/  where  the  stara  tight 
.tg^ihut  the  h/^>«t  of  Siitera.  The  lomes  of  the  oh- 
/y.tx  r;f  the  earlier  feti.%hiain,  the  stone- worship, 
y f*t'^woT%hipf  ttc,  tX  Tarious  tribes,  are  too  nu- 
Tri^roiiii  t/;  mention,  f^ie,  that  of  ManJih,  the 
^iAt\fvK  worAhipfi«H  liefwe^n  Mekkeh  and  EI- 
MM|#«ri<'h  haff  \it^sfi  compared  with  Meni  (Is.  Ixr. 
M;,  whkli  ill  iMi'ler*^  in  the  A.  V.  "number." 
Mii(fi«rii4m,  nn  imjx»rtation  from  Chaldaea  and 
I'tkih,  rnii*f.  U  rwkofied  amonj;;  the  religions  of  the 
Wqnw  Amhn:  hiit  it  nevfr  had  y*iri  numerous 
rolloworN.  ''nriiifiariif.y  was  introrluced  in  southern 
Arsihia  f''wardfi  th"  fj/me  of  the  2od  c^turj,  and 
n  I  If  III  f  H  f-«>riiiirT  Inter  it  ho^l  mvle  grfat  pi  ogress. 
If  /ioiiiinhwl  t\\\f\\j  in  the  Y^^meii,  where  many 
«liiii<-h'^  wiff  hiiilt.  It  uIko  riipidly  advanced  in 
fiflii-r  |ifiril<rfifi  of  Arnhia,  Uii-ou({h  the  kingdom  of 
llf'rfli  nri'l  f)i<i  roiiti(^u»iiN  rouutrins,  CihaM^n,  and 
fillici  |ifirf«.  Thn  iiprspniiions  of  the  (.-hristinns 
lii'iiiglil  nlKiiit  Ihn  full  of  (ho  Himyeriie  djnnsty  )>y 
lli't  iiivii«ioii  of  (hp  rhrintiiin  rul'T  of  Abyssinia. 
.IiiilniHin  wns  |irfi|uigii1<t|  in  Ambiii,  }irin<'i|»nlly  by 
Knrniles,  at  ilin  raiitiviiy,  but  it  wus  iutroduced 


"'at  juutqsaLon  of  the  "  IB- 
ma  ±e  ^Truirttes.  ind  ail  the  childm  of 
It  s  Ttobaiuie.  uxeremre.  that  in  tht 
IT  IJta  Ate  xc.  'hit  >emit3c  languages 
■  "aaa  Ji  iAcr  times.  Bat  it 
xrnL  i6.  dial  a  the  dth  oat.  BX. 
nu7  ±e  -^iiii  wwi  jiaavs  among  the  Jews  nndcr- 
jXulu  AiTwmir  Tltii  duae  errdaioei  bc&ic  iv, 
ica  Ttaf  r*;  1  ine  iisBnctun.  between  the  archaic 
md  -^e  iokTwn  phases  jz  the  Aramaic  and  the 
JLToinc.  v»  rixji^  diat  die  EimToitic  is  to  be 
.-^s^ained  ja  a  Asttr  Jt  due  Eefarew,  and  the  Arahic 
-nnmunlj  io  ailed  is  a  aster  of  the  Hebnw 
icd  Aranaic.  jr.  a  i£t  lUtasicaL  phaau,  as  a 
ieacMianc  u  a  sstEr  ji  theie  rwo^  but  thst  the 
HanT^zixic  Ji  3ured  with  an  AJican  langn^cv  and 
:ha£  zhn  icher  iiniecs  at  Arahin  are  in  like  manner, 
:hoaipi  XL  a  axuJi  l«as  ii^ree.  miaad  with  an  African 
.ang-uiee. — Za>cKccng  the  Himycrztic,  cntil  iaftely 
^ttje  W3ai  kzjirwa :  boc  monuments  bearing  inacxip- 
^ccs  m  tha  '.angrui^  haTe  been  didcorered  in  the 
Murhem  parts  ox'  the   penin.snla.    principally    in 


ind  the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  in- 

.  scrlpcccs  have  beiai  pofaiished.— The  auniwrt  and 

•:tLitK.ms  of  the  Arabs  are  of  ^reat  ralue  in  ilhi^ 

.  traticg  the  Bible.     No  one  <aa  mi^  with  this  p«^ile 

without  be:c^  ocnstantlr  and  n>rdtly    mninded 

.  either  of    the  eaHr  patriarchs  or  of  the  settled 

;  liraieLtes.      We  maj  in^tanre  their  p«st(Hal   life, 

,  their  hcspisiLtT,   that  moft  remarkable  of  desert 

I  virtues   [ilOtiPiTAunr],    their  onirersol    respect 

i  &r  ap*    ccQp.  Ler.  m.  :VJ  ,  their  £uniliar  defer- 

I  enoe  oomp.  2  E.  r.  lo  ,  their  superstitions  legard 

for  the  beard.     On  the  signet-ring,  whidi  is  worn 

on  the  little  dc^er  of  the  right  hand,  is  nsuallj  in- 

sc  :bed  a  sentence  expressive  of  submission  to  God, 

or  of  Hi5  perfection,  &c..  explaining  Ex.  xzxiz.  30, 

"  the  engraving  of  a  signet.  Holiness  to  the  Lord,** 

and  the  saying  of  our  Lord  .John  iii.  ^),"  He  .  .  . 

hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.*'     As  a  mark 

of  trust,  this  ring  is  given  to  another  person  (as 

in  Gen.  xli.  42).     The  inkhom  worn  in  the  ^rdle  is 

also  very  ancient  (Ea.  ix.  2,  3,  11),  as  well  as  the 

veil.     A  man  has  a  right  to  claim  his  cousin  in 

marriage,  and  he  relinquishes  this  right  by  taking 

off  his  shoe,  as  the  kinsman  of  Ruth  did  to  Boax 

(Kuth  iv.  7,  8).—- Ilefeitnces  in  the  Bible  to  the 

Arabs  themselves  are  still  more  clearly  illustrated 

by  the  manners  of  the  modem  people,  in  their  pre^ 

datory   expeditions,  their  mode  of  warfare,  their 

caravan  journeys,  &c.     To  the  interpretation  of  the 

book  of  Job,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  people 

and  their  language  and  literature  is  essential ;  for 

many  of  the  most  obscure  passages  can  only  be 


TW  httcr  wm 
:k  tMd  traden 

totbc  shores 
at 
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lyhiirf  bf  ^bat  knowledge.^ Comiwanctf.  Direct 
aetua  of  the  mmmfffce  of  the  south  does  not 
^wr  to  he  made  in  the  BiUe,  bot  it  seems  to 
ATf  pnjiurf  to  Psiestine  prindpalljr  through  the 
uriatn  tribes.  Passages  rdsthig  to  the  fleets  of 
Swoido  sod  to  the  maritime  tnde,  howerer,  bear 
a  CIS  wahJKtf  which  is  a  carioas  study  for  the  his- 
mod  mqidier.  The  Joktanite  people  of  southern 
Aaftii  ksre  alvmjs  beoi,  in  contradistinction  to 
tkr  lAfnsriite  tribes,  addicted  to  a  sfsftring  life. 

Tan-merchants;  the  fonner, 
of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their 
of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
The  Hasaical  writers  also 
Bib  freqoait  mentioo  of  the  commeroe  of  southern 
Jakn.  It  was  eridently  carried  to  lUestine  by 
it  tvo  ;reat  caraTan  routes  from  the  head  of  the 
U  Sa  and  frtsm  that  of  the  Penisn  Gulf:  the 
hae  eipeciallj  taking  with  it  African  produce ; 
*ic  ktter,  Indian.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of  whatever 
do  not  date  ficom  the  promulgation  of 
All  testiinonj  goes  to  show  that  from 
fisevhest  sges  the  peoples  of  Arabia  formed  colonies 
a  ±MMBi  hnds^  and  have  not  been  actuated  by 
tk  jcsire  of  ooikqoest  or  by  religious  impulse  alone 
a  t^  CnvigB  expeditions ;  but  rather  by  restless- 
a*  sad  eommcrcial  activity. 

the    nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the 

t»  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine,  who  in 

tic  aoiy  times  of  Hebrew  history  were  known  as 

and   descendants  of  Keturah.      Their 

life  in  the  desert  is  alluded  to  in  Is. 

iO;  Jcr.  iii.  2 ;  2  Maoc  xii.  11 ;  their  country 

with  the  country  of  the  Dedanim,  the 

MTchants   (Is.  zxL  13),  with   Dedan, 

T«i.  al  Box  ( Jer.  zxv.  24),  and  with  Dedan  and 

fT!s.  xzrn.  21),  all  of  which  are  supposed  to 

the   northern  part  of  tlie  peninsula 

B    Arabia.     During  the  prosperous 

leip  <t  rrfcsihaphiit.  the  Arabians,  in  conjunction 

wal  tke  l^uIiitiDcs,  were  tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr. 

zii.  ll\  bat  in  the  reign  of  his  suooesBor  they 

the  country,  plundered  the  royal 

ikw  all  the  king's  sons  with  the  exception  of 

taiy^ogBBt,  and  carried  off  the  royal  harem  (2  Chr. 

SB.  14,  izii.  I ).     The  Arabians  of  Gur-baal  were 

i^SQUned  by  Cxziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).   On  the 

t^Kt  fiwB  Ballon  they  were  among  the  foremost 

■  kssfeiii^  Nehemiah  in  his  woric  of  restoration, 

wi  pkttod  with  the  Ammonites  and  others  for 

ttfi  ad  '  Sdh.  ir.  7).    Gesbem,  or  Gashmu,  one  of 

lit  ^a^krt  of  the  opposition,  was  of  this  race  (Neh. 

a.  19,  viL  I).     In  later  times  the  Arabians  served 

laier  Tanothcos  in  his  stmggle  with  Judas  Maoca^ 

Wv,  bot  w««  deftated  (llfaoc.  v.  39 ;  2  Maec 

ai  10>.     The    Zshadwns,  sn  Arsb  tribe,  were 

i«gted  by  Jonathan,  the  brother  and  soooeasor  of 

Jite  n  Maoc.  3dL  31).     Zabdi^  the  assaasin  of 

k\mw^m.Amf.  Balaa  (1  Kaoe.  zi.   17),  and  Simalcue, 

«b  btwifkt  up  AnttochoB,  the  yomig  son  of  Alex- 

i^r  (1  Haoe.  zL  39),  afterwards  Antiochns  VI., 

VBt  both  Anb^H^    In  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  the 

torn  appean  to  have  been  nrtricted  in  the  same 

maoB.    [AiuwA.] 

krmL,  a  BcflJamStey  nn  of  Beriah,  who  drove 
«3t  the  iahabitasiB  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  15). 

4*111,  a  Tvpl  dtf  of  ue  Canaanites,  named 
vith  HoroMdk  nd  Uboah  (Jodi.  zii.  14).  The 
vde^nes  of  Jadab  m  to  ''the  south  of  Arad" 
(Jndg.  i.  16).     It  if  also  mdoabtedly  named  in 
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Num.  zzi.  1  (oomp.  Hormah  in  ver.  3),  and 
xxxiii.  40,  **  the  Canaanite  king  of  Arad,"  instead 
of  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.,  «*  king  Arad  the  Ca- 
naanite."  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Otwnuxsiicon 
(Arad)  as  a  dty  of  the  Amorites,  near  the  desert 
of  Kaddes,  4  miles  from  Malatha  (Moladah),  and 
20  from  Hebron.  It  may  be  identified  with  a 
hill.  Tell  'Ardd,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.E.  by  E. 
from  MUh  (Moladah),  and  8  hours  from  Hebron. 

Ar'adu,  (1  Maoc.  xv.  23),  the  same  place  as 
Arvad. 

A'rah.  L  An  Asherite,  of  the  sons  of  UUa 
(1  Chr.  vii.  39).— 8.  The  sons  of  Arab  returned 
with  Zerubabel  in  number  775  according  to  £zr. 
ii.  5,  but  652  according  to  Neh.  vii.  10.  One  of 
his  descendants,  Shechaniah,  was  the  fiither-in-law  of 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  10).  The  name  is 
written  as  Ares  in  1  Eadr,  v.  10. 

A'ram  (probably  from  a  root  signifying  height, 
and  which  is  also  Uie  base  of  *'  Raroah  "),  the  name 
by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  generally,  the 
country  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine ;  the 
great  mass  of  that  high  table-land  which,  rising 
with  sudden  abruptness  from  the  Jordan  and  the 
very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  stretches, 
at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
itself,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  low  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  the  "land  of  Ca- 
naan," or  the  low  country  (Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii. 
18,  &c.).  Throughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is, 
with  only  a  verr  few  exceptions,  rendered,  as  in 
the  Vulgate  and  LXX.,  Syria;  a  name  which, 
it  must  be  remembei-ed,  includes  &r  more  to  our 
ears,  than  did  Aram  to  the  Hebrews.  [Svria.] 
Its  earliest  occarrence  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  the  form  of  Aramonaharaim,  i.  e.  the  **  highland 
of  or  between  the  two  rivers "  (Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
A.  v.  **  Mesopotamia  "),  but  in  several  succeeding 
chapters,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
word  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dweller  in  Aram-naharaim — Laban  or  Bethuel — 
"  the  Aramite"  (see  Gen,  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2, 5,  xxxi. 
20,  24 ;  also  Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8 ; 
Deut.  xxvi.  5,  compared  with  xxxiii.  4,  and  Ps.  Ix. 
title).  Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan,  Aram  (**  cul- 
tivated highland,"  from  paddah  to  plough)  was 
another  designation  for  the  same  region  (Gen.  xxv. 
20,  xxviii.  2). 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  number  of 
small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram : — 1.  Aram-Zobah,  or  simply 
Zobah  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.  viu.  3 ;  1  Chr. 
xviiL  xix.)  [Zobah].  2.  Aram  beth-rehob  (2 
Sam.  X.  6),  or  Rehob  (x.  8).  [Rehob.]  3.  Aram- 
maachah  (1  Chr.  xix.  6),  or  Maachah  only  (2  Sam. 
X.  6).  [Maachah.]  4.  Geshur,  **  in  Aram  "  (2 
Sam.  XV.  8),  usually  named  in  connexion  with 
Maachah  (E^ut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xiii.  11,  13,  &c.). 
[Geshur.]  5.  Aram-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (2 
Sam.  viii.  5,  6 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole 
of  these  petty  states  are  spoken  of  collectively 
under  the  name  of  **  Aram  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but 
as  Danuuscus  increased  in  importance  it  gradually 
absorbed  the  smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  the 
name  of  Aram  was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone 
(Is.  vu.  8  ;  also  1  K.  xi.  24,  25,  xv.  18,  &c). 
According  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x.,  Aram 
was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethren  were  Elam, 
Assliur,  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  names  occur  in  regular  order  from  the  eastj 
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hiu   },  if.    I'.  ....      /t  ,„*,  .»#,«^;.*«>k;/ v.* ',! 
"'"'    I*    ■-.    '""•"'    ".«    /> .1    /,,«,    /.,fc,^»^ 

''  '       ■  "      ""'"■     ''♦•<-».<      ffiMl    INill      l/f),/.f    ^      tUf 

I  ..iM  I      I    -fH-  Ir   ifll.,,!,.  Ill  i.U..,i,i„,  „l  i  f//l;i',  l,ii  I 
M<.     t.i.tt,   ,.l  H„    Am,,.-,  •»J,Hi.    tU    |..Hbi    U   If.wi-i 


■-     :      U-— .-.ri."^     •/    --lis     •,—.'« 

»w^     •     :. -»r.-ii  .1.  -.      Tie     :.  : 

/.•v».    ..:  .:.-i,.\.T    vi   ii*  ji  v'*a..-   icii  fir 
*f  *   ;^v-«i  '.;'  t,*.*  z^.zzju'.   :l\rLi.     '•''**%  : 


*!.*    A.;*   ».v:   ti.*:   i'T. *r.-.**;    iL-i  ti« 

f<r'<  «;'/it  t//  f.vit'j.'ttj  -ii.t:,  wo:>icr7^  ^peled. 

<how  UmI,  whiii:  the  «!l«;%-4tiQn  of  tiie  Am 
jJntrHii  «MiAlittjti«l  ittli«*  iiatunil  resticg-pUce 
•Ilk  nitfi  ill*;  l>flii;(';,  it»  c«ro;;raphical  pocitioi 
ff4  |fltyc;f  ul  i)i;iiiu:tiY  ■««:ijii.ii  au  impartial  die 
fiiiii    Iff  Ihn  liiiiiilii'ii  of  iiiaiikiud   to   the  n 
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1  tf  lh«  wnld.  The  dlmale  fumiihed  ■  I  TKtcr  of  tlie  Tfg.'titica  wu  nmirktblr  ait**^  W 
mon  tempting  tb«  noinmd  Unit  ,n  which  va  dut  cooniTt  the  eulj 
"■  "' ' -Ncah'i  dacemlaiiti  to  h««  lind. 


Am'^A,  a  Mnuitc  *1m  nold  hi*  throfaing- 
tttt  la  Mcimt  lfori*h  to  IMyid  u  a  ate  for  i 
ilbr  M  Jitonh,  together  with  hii  own  (2  Sei 
un.lS-H;  1  Cbr.  ni.  25).     Fnnn  the  eipn 
*B(I^lA.23)*'tlieHlhiiieidid  Anuin:  , 
Ibe  hie^  pev  orto  the  king,"  it  ha»  been  inferred 
tttt  It  «■  «r  oT  the  rml  net  of  tha  Jeba- 
■ilH.     Hii  1^  ia  Tuionil;  written  in  niioua 
plvn  (S^sdr.  16,  IB;  1  Chr.  ni.;  3( 
iJL).    [Obuk] 

Jrl^  tk  pfagcBitor  of  the  AautiX,  or  i 
tfAMtk,  fim  wham  their  diief  dtr  Hrbrou 
enid  fli  ^D*  of  Kii>th-Arbii  (Jon)),  nr.  1 5, 
U,iii.  II). 

A(%A.    HARn.orKirpith'Arba.u  "thedtj 
d  JUld*   ta  almri  nndtred   eljewbere  (Gi 
nn.H).    [Kewox.] 

Af^Mte,  Aa,  <■  V.  a  utin  of  the  Anbeh 
«-  etv.  [Aubul]  Abialboa  the  A.  WH  OM 
rf  Dnif  1  ni^itj  meo  (2  Sun.  niii.  31 ;  1  Chr. 
i-ST,. 

1  dirtriet  of  Fileftine  iiiatd  Id  1 


XapebadJeridio.     [AKaUTTIltE.] 

Irtrtk,  DCBlkDed  in  llw  Bible  onlj  in  1  Vue. 
iL  %  tad  ttflra  coir  >i  defining  the  ntiution  of 
MpbUO,  >  piasi  boiled  and  taken  br  Bacchids 
ad  Aktam  at  Om  ofiailn);  of  the  cunpaiga  in 
vUA  J^M  HaadKia  WM  tUlaL  Aocoidiog  to 
iaaihiM  Ihta  WM  at  Arbela  of  Galilee,  a  place 
*Uth  la  riwi^n  ftiba  to  he  near  Scfnihoria,  oi 
•hikh  i/r;iiiiM»aiiMi,  and  tmaikable  ftr  certain 
iwpepiUt  (arat,  the  raoit  of  robber*  and  tamr- 
pBli,  mi  the  noM  ef  ntora  than  one  doperale 
■aioaltr.  Tb«i  tononqthkal  reqnircnunti  art 
%  ait  kr  Aa  «iM^ /rMl,  a  Ilia  irith  a  few 
•^  wiit  tf  J&;U  aa  11»  •"Ui-eaM  tide  of  the 


oppoeite  bee  of  th«  larint,  and  b«r  the  name  o( 
Kia<fat  /(in  ifadn.  AtbtU  n»j  be  the  Btth- 
irtcl  of  Hoe.  1.  U,  bnt  there  ii  nothing  to  m- 

ArUta,  tba.  Pnan)  the  Arbite  wu  ont  of 
EUrid'>guard(2.'!ain.  »iii.  35).  The  wardiieoiRet 
n  native  of  Arab.  In  the  nuallel  list  of  Oironictu 
it  ii  pTea  ai  Ben-Cibai.     [££BaI.] 

ArtMDBl  (Jnd.  ii.  24).     [AbbokaS.] 

Ai^ala'Oa,  »in  of  Herod  the  Grtat,  bjn  Sama- 
ritan woman,  Halthakg,  and,  with  his  brother 
Antipai,  bnni^t  up  at  Rome.  At  the  death  of 
Heiod  (B.C.  4)  hit  kingdom  wai  divided  between 
hii  thitt  lou,  HeiDd  Antipu,  Anhelaoa,  and 
Piiilip.  Arebtlaoa  reeeiTed  the  half,  tontaining 
Idumwa.  Jadaea,  Samaria,  and  tht  dtle*  on  the 
coart,  with  600  taltnla*  income.  He  ntrer  pro- 
perij  bore  the  title  of  king  (Matt.  U.  22),  but  oolj 
that  of  ethnanh,  k  that  the  loraier  word  miut  be 
taken  aa  looatl;  oied.  In  tht  tenth  fear  of  hii 
reign,  or  the  ninth,  according  to  Dion  Caanoa,  i'.  e, 
A.I>.  6,  a  complaint  was  pitferred  againit  him  bj 
Ua  brothen  and  hia  luhjecta  on  tht  ground  of  big 
trranDj,  In  conaeqooice  of  which  he  vai  baniihed 
to  Vieniw  in  Gaul,  where  he  ii  genetallj  laid  (o 
han  died.  Bat  Jerome  nlatea  ttuit  ht  wai  thown 
the  aepolchrt  of  Arehdaui  near  Bethlthem.  Be 
■eema  to  have  been  glliilj  of  great  cmelty  and 
oppieanon  (oomp.  Matt.  ii.  22).  Jcaephna  relalei 
that  he  pat  to  death  3000  Jewi  in  the  Temple  not 
long  alur  hii  uceation.  Archelau*  wedded  illt- 
gally  GUphfra,  once  the  wife  of  hit  brother  Altl- 
ider,  who  had  had  childnn  bj  her. 

AtdtOiT.     [Asm.] 

Ar'ahavitti,  perhapa  the  inhabilnnti  of  EreCU, 
ume  of  whom  had  been  placed  ai  colooiM*  in 
^maria  (Ear.  iv.  9). 

Ar'ohl  (Joih.  ivi.  2).    [Abcbite.} 

Ai^^fna,  a  Chriatian  ttacher  in  ColoMa 
.Col.  iT.  17J,  called  b;  ^t.  I'aol  hia  "lellow- 
Mlditr,"  (Fhilem.  2).    Aa  the  laM-qooted  efriatla 
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is  addressed  to  him  jointly  with  Philemon  and 
Apphia,  it  seems  necessary  to  infer  that  he  was  a 
member  of  Philemon's  fiunilj.  Jerome,  Theodoret, 
and  Oecumenios,  suppose  him  to  have  been  orer^ 
seer  of  the  charch  at  Colossae.  Others  believe  him 
to  hare  been  a  teacher  at  Laodicea.  There  ia  a 
legend  that  he  was  of  the  nnmber  of  the  Seventy 
disciples,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Chonae,  near 
Laodicea. 

Ar'ohitai  the  (as  if  firom  a  place  named  ErechY 
the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend  Hushai  n2 
Sam.  XV.  32,  xvu.  5,  14;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 
The  word  also  appears  in  Joah.  xvi.  2,  where 
«*  the  borders  of  Archi  **  (i.  e.  "  the  Architc  ")  are 
named  as  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethel. 

Arohiteotim.  The  book  of  Genesis  (iv.  17, 
20,  22)  appears  to  divide,  mankind  into  great  cha- 
racteristic sections,  viz.,  the  ** dwellers  in  tents" 
and  the  "dwellers  in  cities."  To  the  race  of 
Shem  is  aUributed  (Gen.  z.  11,  12,  22,  zi.  2-9) 
the  foundation  of  thoae  cities  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  others;  of  one  of 
which,  Resen,  the  ejnthei  "  great "  sufficiently 
marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the  writer. 
From  the  same  book  we  learn  the  account  of  the 
earliest  recorded  buildii^,  and  of  the  materials 
employed  in  its  construction  (Gen.  zi.  3,  9) ;  and 
though  a  doubt  rests  on  the  precise  spot  of  the 
tower  of  Belus,  so  long  identified  with  the  Birs 
Kimroud,  yet  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  bricks 
found  there  in  such  abundance,  though  bearing 
mostly  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  agree  per- 
fectly with  the  supposition  of  a  city  previously 
existing  on  the  same  or  a  closely  neighbouring 
site.  In  Elsth.  i.  2  mention  is  made  of  the  palace 
at  Susa,  the  spring  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia 
(Esth.  iii.  15) ;  and  in  the  books  of  Tobit  and 
Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retired  during 
the  heat  of  summer  (Tob.  iii.  7,  xiv.  14 ;  Jud. 
i.  14).  It  is  in  connexion  with  Egypt  that  the 
Israelites  appear  first  as  builders  of  cities,  com- 
pelled to  labour  at  the  buildings  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs.  Pi  thorn  and  Raamses  are  said  to  have 
been  built  by  them  (Ex.  i.  11).  The  Israelites 
were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and  by  habit  dwel- 
lers in  tents  (Gen.  xlvii.  3).  They  had  therefore 
originally,  speaking  properly,  no  architecture. 
Even  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
Eg3rptian  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  called  originally  from 
its  founder,  periiaps  a  Canaan  ite  of  the  race  of 
Anak,  Kiijath-Arba,  the  dty  of  Arba  (Num.  xiii. 
22 ;  Josh.  xiv.  1 5).  From  the  time  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in  towns 
and  in  houses  of  stone  (Lev.  xiv.  34,  45 ;  IK. 
vii.  10) ;  but  these  were  not  all,  nor  indeed  in 
most  cases,  built  by  themselves  (Deut.  vi.  10 ; 
Num.  xiii.  19).  The  peaceful  reign  and  vast 
wealth  of  Solomon  gave  great  impulse  to  archi- 
tecture ;  for  besides  the  Temple  and  his  other  great 
works,  he  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  various 
places,  among  which  Baalath  and  Tadmor  are  in 
ail  probability  represented  by  Baalbec  and  Pal- 
myra (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  Among  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is 
recorded  as  a  builder:  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  23),  Baasha 
(xv.  17),  Omri  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xvi.  32,  xxii.  39), 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27-30), 
Jehoash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11,  12,  xxii.  6); 
and,  lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace  is  men- 
tioned (Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22 ;  see  also  Am.  iii. 
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15).  On  the  return  from  captivity  the  chief  can 
of  the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial  manner,  with 
stone,  and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iu. 
8,  V.  S ;  Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.).  But  the  reigns  of 
Herod  and  his  successors  were  especially  remark- 
able for  their  great  architectural  works.  Not 
only  was  the  Temple  restored  but  the  fortifications 
and  other  public  bnildines  of  Jerusalem  were  en- 
larged and  embellished  (Luke  xxi.  5).  The  town 
of  Coesarea  was  built  on  the  site  of  Strato's  Tower; 
Samaria  was  enlarged,  and  received  the  name  of 
Sebeste.  Of  the  orig^ial  splendour  of  these  great 
works  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  of  thdr 
style  and  appearance  we  can  only  conjecture  that 
they  were  formed  on  Greek  and  Roman  models. 
The  connexion  of  Solomon  with  Egypt  and  with 
Tyre,  and  ihe  influence  of  the  Captivity,  must 
necessarily  have  affected  the  style  of  the  palatial 
edifices  of  that  monardi,  and  of  the  6rst  and  second 
temples.  The  enormous  stones  employed  in  the 
Assyrian,  Persepolitan,  and  Egjrptian  buildings 
find  a  pwallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baalbec  and 
in  the  huge  blocks  which  still  remain  at  Jerusalem^ 
rdics  of  the  buildings  either  of  Solomon  or  of  Herod. 
Bot  few  monuments  are  known  to  exist  in  Pales- 
tine by  which  we  can  form  an  aocnxate  idea  of  its 
buildings,  and  even  of  those  whidi  do  remain  no 
trustworthy  examination  has  yet  been  made.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  reservoirs  known 
under  the  names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Heze- 
kiah contain  some  portions  at  least  of  the  original 
fabrics.  The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Jewt» 
so  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  is  treated  under 
House. 

Areta'ms.  The  Hebrew  words  'Ask  and  'Aithf 
rendered  **  Arcturus "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Job  iz.  9, 
xxxviii.  32,  in  conformity  with  the  Yulg.  of  ths 
former  passage,  are  now  generally  believed  to  be 
identical,  and  to  represent  the  constellation  Uras 
Major,  known  conmionly  as  the  Great  Bear,  or 
Charles's  Wain.  Niebuhr  {Desc.  do  FArab.  p.  101) 
relates  that  he  met  with  a  Jew  at  Sank,  who  iden- 
tified the  Hebrew  'Ash  with  the  constellation  known 
to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Om  en-na^,  or  Naak 
simply,  as  a  Jew  of  Bagdad  informed  him.  The 
four  stars  in  the  body  of  the  Bear  are  named  .^n- 
nash  in  the  tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh,  those  in  the  isb^ 
being  called  el  Bendt,  "  Uie  daughters  "  (oomp.  Job 
xxxviii.  32).  The  andent  versions  differ  greatly  ih 
their  renderings.  The  LXX.  render  'Ash  by  the 
**  Pleiades  "  in  Job  ix.  9  (unless  the  text  which  thej 
had  before  them  had  the  words  in  a  different  ordo:)- 
and  'Aish  by  "  Hesperus,"  the  evening  star,  in  J<x> 
xxxviii.  32.  In  the  former  they  are  followed  or 
supported  by  the  Chaldee,  in  the  latter  by  thr 
Vulgate.  R.  David  Kimchi  and  the  TahnudiBtr. 
imderstood  by  'Ash  the  tail  of  the  Ram  or  the  heed 
of  the  Bull,  by  which  they  are  supposed  to  indiodr 
the  bright  star  Aldebaran  in  the  Bull's  eye.  But 
the  greatest  difficulty  exists  in  the  rendering  of  the 
Syriac  translators,  who  give  as  the  equivalent  of 
both  'Ash  and  'Aish  the  word  'lyutho,  which  is  in- 
terpreted to  signify  the  bright  star  CapelUi  in  the 
constellation  Amiga,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  AraUe 
translation  of  Job.  On  this  point,  however,  gnat 
ditferenoe  of  opinion  exists.  Bar  Ali  conjectured 
that  'lyuiho  was  either  Capella  or  the  constellation 
Orion;  while  Bar  Bnhlul  hesitated  between  Oi- 
pella,  Aldebaran,  and  a  cluster  of  three  stars  in  the 
&ce  of  Orion.    Following  the  rendering  of  the 
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izafak,  Hjds  ww  indnoed  to  oonader  'AmH  and 
'Jak  dstmct ;  Um  ftnner  bong  the  GreiiBeur,  and 
tte  latter  tlw  bngbt  ftar  O^elk,  or  the  a  of  the 


Aliy  the  MQ  of  Bda  and  gnudaon  of  Benjamin 
(Go.  zlri.  21 ;  Num.  zxri.  40),  there  being  no 
lana  to  sappose  that  in  these  paMages  two  dif- 
ftrait  penona  are  istended.  In  1  Cbr.  viii.  3,  he 
kcaOed  A2>DJJL 

ir'dstk— *«  the  fidd  caUed  Axdath"— 2  Esdr. 
bl36. 

AiAltMfe  the  dewcendanta  of  Ard  or  Addar  the 
inndsoo  of  Benjamin  (Nmn.  zxri.  40). 

Ir'dfli,  a  son  of  Caleb,  the  aoa  of  Hesron,  hj 
)kwikAxdkmh  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

Ar'ali,  a  ion  of  Gad  (Gen.  zlri.  16 ;  Kmn.  zxri. 
1?>.  His  d<MWfiiUnta  are  caUed  the  Abeutes 
(Nm.  zxri.  17). 

Iilif '■§!>•,  a  member  oftheeonrt  of  Areopagus 
(A(tizni.54).     [Mabs'HillO 

Inoir^H.    IMAXt^  Hill.  J 

kim  (1  Eadr.  r.  10).     [Abah  2.1 

l/ttMy  a  oooimon  appdUUion  of  many  of  the 

ialJH  kii^  or  diiefr.    Two  are  mentioned  in 

tk  BUc.— L  A  coDtcmponuy  of  Antiochus  Epi- 

fhas  (ax.  170)  and  Jason  (2  Maoc.  v.  8).— 

I  TbeArctM  alloded  to  bj  St  Paul  (2  Cor.  zi. 

33)was&ther-ui-iawofHerod  Antipas.  [Hebod.] 

There  is  a  semewhat  di£Scolt  chnmological  quear 

tiaa  lapeeting  tlie  anbordination  of  Damascos  to 

lUs  AiclaSb     Under  Angustos  and  Tiberius  the 

dtf  WW  BttffT**^  to  the  province  of  Syria ;  and  it 

is  piabalJi   tint  a  change  in  the  mlership  took 

{Ahs  after  the  death  of  Tiberias.    There  had  been 

wv  Ik  aana  time  between  Aretas,  kiiur  of  Arabia 

Ndbataaa,  and  Antipaa.    A  battle  waa  fought,  and 

the  anoj  af  Aattpaa  cntirelj  destroyed.    Vitdlius, 

gutf  1 1—  af  Syria,  waa  sent  to  his  aid;  but  while 

flo  hia  ^BBh  he  heaid  of  the  death  of  Tiberius 

(aj>.  37),  aad  remained  at  Antioch.     By  this 

chaoge  cfwMua  at  Borne  a  complete  rerersal  took 

nbee  la  the  ataation  of  Antipas  and  his  enemy. 

The  fiRser  waa  ere  kog  (▲.D.  89)  banished  to 

LyoBs^  and  his  kingdom  giren  to  Agrippa.     It 

woold  be  Dstoial  that  Aietas  should  be  received 

IbId  &ffiiar;  and  the  more  so  aa  Vitellius  had  an 

oU  gmdge  apinat  Antipaa.    Now  in  the  year  38 

CaEgflla  made  aefcral  changes  in  the  East;  and 

^aae  £kIb,  ooopled  with  that  of  no  Damascene 

coiBB  ef  C*Kgti^  or  C3audias  existing,  make  it 

pnhAie  that  about  this  time  Damascus,  which 

bftaafed  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas,  was  granted 

to  hnn  hy  Caligula.     The  other  hypotheses,  that 

the  cthaardi  was  only  visiting  the  city,  or  that 

Ardaa  had  aeiMd  Damascus  on  Vitellius  giving 

«p  tile  opeditkn  againat  him  are  very  impro- 


Mnhm,  a  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 

kkter  to  tibe  high  priest  Oniaa  ia  given  in  1  Mace. 

Bi.  20-23.     There  were    two  Spartan  kings   of 

the  Bame  of  Areoa,  of  whom  the  first  reigned 

BX.  309-265.    The  first  hi^  priest  of  the  name 

•f  Oniss  bdd  the  office  B.O.  323-300,  and  must 

thcrrfbre  have  written  the  letter  to  Arena  I.  in  some 

iaiennl  between  309  and  300.     [OinAS.] 

Ar'glk^  a  tnet  of  ooontry  on  the  east  of  the 
^oxdaa,  in  Bashan,  the  kingdom  of  Og,  containing 
60  prat  and  fcrtified  dties.  Axgob  was  in  the 
PortisB  aUottsd  to  the  haK-trihe  ofManassdi,  and 
*■  taba  pusBiiiuu  of  br  Jair,  a  chief  man  in 
^  tribe.    It  alleiwaiJa  mmed  one  of  Solomon's  1 


oonmiisBariat  districts,  under  the  diarge  of  an 
officer  whose  Residence  was  at  Ramoth-Gil(»d  (Deut. 
Ui.  4,  13,  14;  1  K.  iv.  13).  In  later  times 
Argob  was  called  Trachonitis,  apparently  a  mere 
translation  of  the  older  name ;  and  it  is  now  appa- 
rently identified  with  the  LejaA,  a  very  remarlo&ble 
district  south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  This  eztraordinary  region  —  about  22 
miles  finom  N.  to  S.  by  14  from  W.  to  E.,  and  of 
a  regular,  almost  oval,  shape — ^has  been  described 
as  an  ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and  boulders,  tossed 
about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  intermingled 
with  fissures  and  crevices  in  eirery  directicm.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  forbiding  region  is  thickly 
studded  with  deserted  cities  and  villages,  all  solidly 
built  and  of  remote  antiquity.  A  strong  pre- 
sumption  in  &vour  of  the  identification  of  the 
Le^ah  with  Argob  arises  fipom  the  peculiar  Hebrew 
word  constantly  attached  to  Argob.  This  word 
is  Chebelf  literally  "a  rope,"  aud  it  designates  with 
charming  accuracy  the  remarkably  defined  boundary 
line  of  the  district  of  the  Lejah,  which  is  spoken  of 
repeatedly  by  its  latest  ezplorer  as  '*  a  rocky  shore ;" 
''swee^Hng  round  in  a  circle  clearly  defined  as  a 
rocky  shore  line ;"  **  resembling  a  Cyclopean  wall 
in  ruins." 

Ar'gob,  perhaps  a  Gileadite  officer,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Aigob.  According  to  some  interpreters, 
an  aconnplice  of  Pekah  in  the  murder  of  Pekahiah. 
But  Sebastian  Schmid  ezplained  that  both  Argob 
and  Arieh  were  two  princes  of  Pekahiah,  whose 
infiuence  Pekah  feared,  and  whom  he  therefiire 
slew  vrith  the  king.  Jarchi  understands  by  Argob 
the  royal  palace,  near  which  was  the  castle  in  which 
the  murder  took  place  (2  K.  zv.  25). 

Ariara'thtti,  properly  Mithridates  IV.,  Philo- 
pator,  king  ofCappadocia  B.C.  163-130.  He  was 
educated  at  Rome,  and  his  subservience  to  the  wishea 
of  the  Romans  (b.c.  158)  cost  him  his  kingdom ; 
but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  restoied  to  a  share 
in  the  government ;  and  on  the  capture  of  his  rival 
Olophemes  by  Demetrius  Soter,  regained  the  su- 
preme power.  He  fell  in  B.C.  130,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Aristonicus.  Letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Rome  in  fitvour  of  the  Jews 
(1  Mace.  zv.  22),  who,  in  afler  times,  seem  to  have 
been  numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts  ii.  9 ;  oomp. 
1  Pet.  i.  1). 

Arida'i,  ninth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  iz.  9). 

Arid'atha,  sizth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  iz.  8). 

Ar  ieh,  **  the  Lion,*'  so  called  probably  from  his 
daring  as  a  warrior :  either  one  of  the  accomplices  of 
Pekah  in  his  conspiracy  against  Pekahiah,  king  of 
Israel ;  or,  as  Sebastian  Schmid  understands  the 
passage,  one  of  the  princes  of  Pekahiah,  who  was 
put  to  death  with  him  (2  K.  zv.  25).  Jarchi  ez- 
plains  it  literally  of  a  golden  lion  which  stood  in  the 
castle. 

AUeL  L  One  of  the  **  chief  men"  who  under 
Ezra  directed  the  caravan  which  he  led  back  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16). — The  word 
occurs  also  in  reference  to  two  Moahites  slain  by 
Benaiah  (2  Sam.  zziii.  20 ;  1  Chr.  zi.  22).  Many 
regard  the  word  as  an  epithet,  "  lion-like ;"  but  it 
seems  better  to  look  upon  it  as  a  proper  name,  and 
translate  **  two  [sons]  of  Ariel."— 8.  A  designation 
given  by  Isaiah  to  the  dty  of  Jerusalem  (Is.  zziz. 
1 ,  2,  7).  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  im- 
derstand  by  it  either  •*  Lion  of  God,"  or  **  Hearth 
of  God."  The  latter  meaning  is  su^ested  by  the 
use  of  the  word  in  £z.  zliii.  15,  16,  as  a  synonym 
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for  the  altar  of  bumt-oflTering.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  most  probable  that,  as  a  name  given  to  Jeru- 
salem, Ariel  means  "  Lion  of  God,"  whilst  the  word 
used  by  Ezekiel  means  **  Hearth  of  God.*' 

Arimathaa'a  (Matt  xxrii.  57  ;  Luke  xxiii.  51 ; 
John  six.  38).  St.  Luke  calls  it  **  a  city  of  Ju- 
daea ;"  but  this  presents  no  objection  to  its  identifi- 
cation with  the  prophet  Samuel's  birth-place,  the 
Riimah  of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19,  which  is  named  in  tlie 
LXX.  Armathaim,  and  by  Josephus,  Armatha. 
The  Ramathem  of  the  Apocrypha  is  probably  the 
same  place.  It  is  identificKl  by  many  with  the  mo- 
dem Ramlah,    [Ramau.] 

A'rioch.  1 .  The  king  of  Ellasar,  one  of  the  allies 
of  Chedorlaomer  in  his  expedition  against  his  rebel* 
lious  tributaries  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  The  name  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius  is  Assyro-Chaldaic,  but  Fiirst  refers 
it  to  a  Sanskrit  root.— 2.  The  captain  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's body-guard  (Dan.  ii.  14,  &c.).— 8.  Pro- 
perly Eirioch,  or  Erioch,  mentioned  in  Jud.  i.  7  as 
king  of  the  Elymaeans.  Junius  and  Tremellius 
identify  him  with  Deiooes,  king  of  part  of  Media. 

Arisa'i,  eighth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

Aristar'ohHf  f  a  Thessalonian  (Acts  xx.  4 ;  xxvii. 
2),  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  third  mis- 
sionary journey  (Acts  xix.  29).  He  was  with  the 
apostle  on  his  return  to  Asia  (Acts  xx.  4);  and 
again  (xxvii.  2)  on  his  voyage  to  Rome.  We  trace 
him  afterwards  as  St.  Paul's  fellow-prlBoner  in 
Col.  iv.  10,  and  Philem.  24.  Tradition  makes  him 
bishop  of  Aoamea. 

AziBtobalns.  L  A  Jewish  priest  (2  Maoc.  i. 
10),  who  resided  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
maeus  YI.,  Philometor.  In  a  lef^r  of  Judas  Mao- 
cabaeus  he  is  addressed  (165  B.C.)  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  and  is  ftirther  styled 
**the  master"  {i.e.  counsellor?)  of  the  king. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  identical  with 
the  peripatetic  philosopher  of  that  name,  who  dedi- 
cated to  Ptol.  Philometor  his  all^ric  exposition  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Considerable  fn^ments  of  this 
work  have  been  preserved  by  Clement  and  Eusebius, 
but  the  authenticity  of  the  quotations  has  been 
vigorously  contested.  The'  object  of  Aristobulus 
was  to  prove  that  the  peripatetic  doctrines  were 
based  on  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.— 8.  A  resident 
at  Rome,  some  of  whose  household  are  greeted  in 
Rom.  xvi.  10.  Tradition  makes  him  one  of  the  70 
disciples,  and  reports  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Britain. 

Ark,  Kooli'i.    [Noah.] 

Ark  of  the  Covetumt.  The  first  piece  of  the 
tabernacle's  furniture,  for  which  precise  directions 
were  delivered  (Ex.  xxv.).— I.  It  appears  to  have 
been  an  oblong  chest  of  shittim  (aaida)  wood,  2^ 
cubits  long,  by  1^  broad  and  deep.  Within  and 
without  gold  was  overlaid  on  the  wood,  and  on  the 
upper  side  or  lid,  which  was  edged  round  about 
with  gold,  the  mercy  seat  was  placed.  The  ark 
was  fitted  with  rings,  one  at  each  of  the  four 
comers,  and  tiirough  these  were  passed  staves  of 
the  same  wood  similarly  overlaid,  b)'  which  it  was 
carried  by  the  Kohathites  (Num.  vii.  9,  x.  21). 
The  ends  of  the  staves  were  visible  without  the  veil 
in  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
viii.  8).  The  ark,  when  transported,  was  enveloped 
in  the  **  veil "  of  the  dismantled  tabemade,  in  the 
curtain  of  badgeni'  skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over 
all,  and  was  therefore  not  seen  (Num.  iv.  5,  20). 
— II.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  inviolate 
the  Divine  autograoh  of  the  two  tables,  that  <*  oo> 
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venant"  fixim  which  it  derived  its  title.  It 
also  probably  a  reliquary  for  the  pot  of  manna  and 
the  rod  of  Aaron.  We  read  in  1  K.  viii.  9,  that 
**  there  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables 
of  stone  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb."  Yet  in 
Heb.  ix.  4,  it  is  asserted  that,  besides  the  two  tables 
of  stone,  the  **pot  of  manna"  and  '*  Aaron's  rod 
that  budded  "  were  inside  the  ark ;  probably  by  So- 
lomon's time  these  relics  had  diiaappeared.  The 
words  of  the  A.  V.  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  S,  seem  to  imply 
a  use  of  the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle ;  but 
this  is  probably  erroneous,  and  **  we  sought  it  not  '* 
the  meaning. — Occupying  the  most  holy  spot  of 
the  sanctuary,  it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from 
the  centre  of  worship.  It  was  also  the  support  of 
the  mercy  seat,  materially  s3rmbolising,  peiiuipB, 
the  '*  covenant "  as  that  on  whidi  *'  mercy  rested. 
— III.  The  chief  &cts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
ark  (see  Josh.  iii.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  recited.  In 
the  decline  of  religion  in  a  later  period  a  supersti* 
tious  security  was  attached  to  its  presence  in  battle. 
Yet — though  this  was  rebuked  by  its  permitted 
capture— when  captured,  its  sanctity  was  vindicated 
by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging  progress  throuj^ 
the  Philistine  cities.  From  this  period  till  David's 
time  its  abode  was  frequently  shined.  It  sojoomed 
among  several,  probably  Levitical,  fiuniliea  (1  Sam. 
vii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  3, 11  ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  13,  zv.  24, 
25)  in  the  border  villages  of  Eastern  Jodah,  and 
did  not  take  its  place  in  the  tabernacle,  but  dwdt 
in  curtains,  i.  e.  in  a  separate  tent  pitched  for  it  in 
Jerusalem  by  David.  Its  bringing  up  by  David 
thither  was  a  national  festival.  Subsequently  the 
Temple,  when  completed,  received,  in  the  instaUb- 
tion  of  the  ark  in  its  shrine,  the  signal  of  its  inan* 
guration  by  the  effulgence  of  Divine  glory  instantly 
manifested.  Several  of  the  Psalms  contain  allusiooe 
to  these  events  (e.  g.  xxiv.,  xlvii.,  cxxxii.)  and  Ft. 
cv.  appears  to  have  been  composed  on  the  ocoaaion 
of  the  first  of  them. — When  idolati*y  became  nacre 
shameless  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Judah,  Manasseh  placed 
a  "carved  image"  in  the  *'  house  of  God,"  ami  mo* 
bably  removed  the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This 
may  account  for  tiie  subsequent  statement  that  it 
was  reinstated  by  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  xxxr.  3). 
It  was  probably  taken  captive  or  destroyed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (2  Esdr.  X.  22).  Prideaux's  argu- 
ment that  there  muBt  have  been  an  ark  in  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  exprcH 
raony,  such  as  that  of  Josephus. 


Egyptian  Ark.    (WQkliiMiii,  Amc  £^nrf.) 

Ark'ita,  The,  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Gen.  x.  17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  and  from  the 
context  evidently  located  in  the  north  of  Phoenicia. 
The  name  is  found  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  from 
Aelius  Lampridius  we  leam  that  the  Utim  Arcena 
contained  a  temple  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Qtmn 


t  IB  tk  WthplKT  of  Alconder  Servoi,  ud  »iL 
3V>  catbed  Caaora  Lilani.  Tbc  liU  wUcb  Duv 
n  tiv  naoe  of  '^*a  lis  «  tl»  coot,  3  i. 
jbgon  Ann  Uh  ihon,  (bixit  12  mils  scrth  n 
iqn.  Bad  5  khDi  of  Um  VoAi-  tl-KMm: 
tkr  tcU  raa  to  tbc  bsgfat  of  100  feet  dm  ihoy. 
■  Sair  Aria  soathetopoTUiiluuiuno 


1,  "  the  hill,  ar  atT  af  Msiddc ' 
,  TIm  lootlitr  impUtd  in  t£a  K; 
tnv  1HB  birc  oiplojed  ii  the  gnat  battie-fick 
«f  IteOld  Testewnt.  la  ■  nmiUrpsMigg  ia  1h< 
bM  sf  Jod  (.iiL  S,  13],  tha  >ca»  of  the  Dinn. 
Jari^Btt  i*  tpc^m  efu  tlw  "  nllej  of  Jebohn 
{a*."  tb*  &ct  iiulerl;mg  tfaa  imagi  bemg  Jdn 
^fl^'a  pst  Tietat7  (3  Chr.  u.  36).  So  ben 
*c  ^B*  t4'  the  (tfugglt  af  good  and  eril  ii  luj; 
(^  b;  that  hattlc-lietd,  Iha  pUio  of  Eidiaclon 
■hik  ■**  ^naoa*  far  two  gnat  Tietorin,  of  Batak 
-     -  -m  (Jodg.  i*.,  T,),  and  of  Gideoi 

!■  (J  udg.  Tii.) ;  and  for  two  grmt 
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cntioBed  under  that  KM 

aAeaignal  Hebrew,  thoogh  itocamio  theEngli 
■•■■IK.  IU.37)  (or  AtBnt(cDnip.niaTgiiul  re*. 
■C-  linmis  ia  that  loA?  plsteaa  whence  the  livi 
E^kMa.  Tifiii,  Araica,  and  Aonipeii.  pour  doit  r 


KoB  GaU;  the  la>t  two  TOpeetlTdT  to  Che  Caipbn 
^GaBe*^>.  UnHjbcleniMdthaiHufaiHorthe 
a^Ma  II  Mam  ijt  wstara  Asa :  finm  the  eentie 
•f^fhtaa  riac  two  luftf  chahu  of  nwDstaibs. 
nAiaftva  E.toW.,iMnw];ingtow»fd«theC>i» 
jm.m,  hat  pai>llel  to  cadi  other  toward*  the  W. 
TkeHM  ia  aevera,  Tarying  with  the  altitude  of 
<aiait  kalitiea,  the  nllep  being  iulfiiaently 
»aa  Mi^  iht  grape,  while  the  high  landi  art 
a.V  a^iil  for  p^un.  The  latter  lUpport^ 
na  i^Aira  of  mula  and  bone*,  oo  wluch  the 
aatt  af  (he  inliBbitanIa  diieflj  depcodi  (oomp.  Fj . 
mi.  14).  The  alight  aequalntaiKe  whii^  tlir 
Bdmi  bd  with  tUa  cnuiti7  waa  pcnlablf  ir- 
iM  6sa  th*  Pboeniebuia.  There  an  eigne  of 
Ak  kwwta^  hanng  betn  piufciiilTe.  leaitii. 
a  b  rnvbaeiea  regaiiliiig  Babjies,  apfaka  of  the 
iM  ■  omiBg  ftom  the  "noontalu"  (liU.  4-,i, 
lUi  JboubIi  emplon  th*  ipadfic  nama  Anrat 
■^Miaaitli.  27>  bddal,  appamtlr  better  ac- 
fmant  with  the  ooontry,  nice  ■  uune  which  wa> 
tadw  to  ita  OWD  hihabit«ita,  Togamiafa.  (1 .} 
XiiftaT  11  iiiwili  lined  >•  tiw  place  whither  the 
a  tt  SoMdMrib  fled  (la.  urrii.  38).  It  was 
-■---■  -.  ..  -  .1^  iDountain  of 

UiJer.  U.  37. 


Mmml  (2.)  UmneolrooraF 
b  k  pubaUy  identied  with  Om  i 
m  die  opBcr  nUer  of  tbt  Miroi* 
EiphatM.  (3.)  TooAUAHiaDaUoadiatwo 
^B  oT  Ei^M,  both  af  whldi  are  in  &T< 
idBrtitf  whh  Armania.  In  ixtH.  14  he  ijicua  u^ 
Tipinh  iB  ovueiioa  with  Hahech  and  Tubal ; 
la  mTm.  0,  it  b  deamhH  a*  "of  the  nonh 
■"   "  '    I   with   OonKr.     Coupling 
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capediD r  among  women ;  need  bjr  prjncaa  a«  one  of 
the  inaignia  of  rajaltjr,  and  bj-  diatingulibed  peraou 
in  gen^.  The  wonl  la  not  uaed  in  the  A.  V.,  aa 
even  in  3  Sam.  i.  10,  they  render  it  "by  the 
bncdat  on  hia  ans."  Somatimca  only  one  wm 
woni,  on  the  right  arm  (Ecdua.  ui.  21).  Fmn 
Cant.  Tiii.  6,  it  appean  that  the  ilgnet  Htnetimea 


jewel  oa  the  innlet.  Theia  onia- 
menta  were  worn  by  moat  andant  prineee.  They  are 
irequentoo  tfaeacalptureaof  Panepoliaand  Nineveh, 
andwerewora  bytheklngaof  Peisia.  InthaLcjiIen 
HiueumiianEgjMianarailetbeariDglhenameofthe 
third  Thothmea.  Finally,  they  are  itlll  worn  among 
the  moat  aplcndid  r^afia  of  modem  Oriental  lor^ 
tdgoa,  and  it  it  eren  aaid  that  thoaa  of  the  long  of 
Pei-aia  are  worth  a  mitlioa  iterllng.  Now,  u  in  an- 
dent  timea,  they  an  aometimei  made  plain,  aome- 
tjmes  enchafiad;  umetimea  wit^  (hesidi  not  joined, 
and  lometimei  a  complete  drde.  Hdr  enortnoua 
weight  mar  be  i»ojeclarad  from  Gen.  uIt.  33. 

Armo'nt,  eon  of  Sanl  by  Kiipah  (3  Sam.  jxi.  8). 

Anu,  Amunir,  The  aubject  natmally  lindea 
itidfinlo— 

I.  OffenaiTe  weapona ;  Armt. 
II.  DefeniiTe  weapooa:  Armonr. 

I.  Offemivt  iMopnu. — I.  Apparently  the  earlieat 
known,  and  most  widely  uaed,  waa  the  CArr«fr,  or 
••  Sword."  Very  little  can  be  gathered  aa  ts  it* 
ahape,  iiae,  matnlal,  or  mode  of  uw.  -  Ferhapa 
if  anything  i*  to  he  inferred  it  it  that  the  CAtrtb 
waa  ndther  a  boTy  nor  a  long  weapon.  That  of 
Ehud  wu  only  a  cubit,  i.  *.  18  indiB  long,  ao  i* 
to  hare  been  coneealed  under  faie  garment,  and  • 
eooaideration  of  the  narratirea  in  2  Sam.  II.  16,  wd 
II  8-10,  and  alio  of  the  eaie  with  which  Darkl 
nnd  the  iword  of  a  man  bd  modi  laijer  than  him- 
aelf  >*  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xtU.  51 ;  tii.  B),  goaa  to 
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iho«  Out  titt  CWcft  ml  bodi  A  U^hlOT  tid  ■ 

ihorlcr  w^na  than  the  moderD  awotd.  It  wu 
carried  lo  a  ihatli  (1  Sun.  xru.  51 ;  3  Sua.  n. 
8 ;  1  Chr.  iri.  27),  ■lung  bj  m  giidle  (I  S«m. 
iiT.  13)  and  mtitif  ujua  the  tbi^  (Pi.  ilY.  3; 
iaig,  iii.  16)>  or  upcn  the  bipt  (2  Stun.  u.  8). 
"  Girding  on  the  iwwd  "  wu  *  lymboUol  eipna- 
■ion  for  commendng  war;  and  a  aUnilBr  eiprwrioo 
ocean  to  denote  t&»e  able  to  aervo  (Judg.  viii. 
10;  1  Chr.  iil.  5).  Sword*  with  two  ed«  an 
occodoDallT  referred  to  (Jodg.  iii.  16  j  P*.  e&M.  6), 


and  alluBoni  ore  found  to  wbetttng  the  sword 
(DeuL   nui    41       Pi    Inv     3      Euk    m    9) 

Doabtlt**  t  wu  of  metal  from  the  allusoiis  to  ta 
bii^hlceaa  and  gl  ttirlng  buC  from  Joth  t 
2,  3,  we  mif  perhape  nfcr  that  in  early  bma  the 
material  *«»  fl  nt  — ''  Neit  to  the  eword  wa>  the 
SfSliti  and  of  thattcapon  we  meet  with  at  least 
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or  "  JsreliD  "  Wtien  not  in  action  the  CUlii  wii 
carried  on  the  back  of  the  warrior  (1  Sun.  xrii. 
6,  A.  V,  "target ").  C.  Another  kind  of  qxai  wai 
the  BimacS.  In  iht  biitorlcal  books  It  occun  in 
Num.  nv.  7,  and  1  K.  rrlii.  28,  and  &equ«otlf  in 
the  later  books,  aa  in  1  Chr.  ilL  8  ("buckler'], 
i  Chr.  li.  12.  d.  The  ShelaiA  wa>  probably  a 
lighter  mieaile  or  "dart."  See  2  Chi',  iiiii.  10, 
uiii.  5  (»  darta")  ;  Ndi.  It.  IT,  33  (aee  maipo) ; 
Job  uiiii.  18,  luri.  12  ;  Joel  ii.  8.  e.  SM)tt,ii 
ted  oncw  only  to  denote  a  weapm 
(a  oam.  i™i.  1*).— 3.  Of  miiaUe 
wtapona  of  ofleoce  the  chief  was  nn- 
donbtedlylhtBow,  ftsMA)  it  ia  met 
with  in  the  earliest  stagea  of  the  faia- 
toTj,  in  nee  both  for  the  chace  (Gen. 
ai.  20,  UTii.  3)  and  war  (ilviii,  82), 
In  later  timca  amicn  accompanied  the 
armies  of  the  FhlUstineg  (1  Sam.  mi. 
3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  3)  and  of  the  Syrian)  (1  K. 
Ttii.  34).  Amoi^  the  Hebnwa,  captains 
high  In  rank  (3  K.  ii.  24),  and  eren 
kings'  sou  (1  Sam.  xriii.  4),  (mrried 
the  bo*,  and  were  eipert  in  ill  n*a 
(2Sam.i.S2].  The Irilw of Beqjamin 
leema  to  ban  beoi  especially  addlctad 
to  arcboy  (1  Cfar.  Tiii.  40,  xiL  2 ; 
2  Chr.  liT.  S,iTii.  IT);  bat  there  wer« 
also  bowmen  among  BooImd,  Gad,  Ha- 
nweh  (I  Chr.  T.  18),  and  BpbniBi 
(P^  IxiriU.  9).  Of  the  form  of  th* 
bow  we  can  gather  almost  oolUag. 
It  seems  to  hare  been  bent  by  the  aid 
of  the  foot  (1  Chr.  v.  18,  Tui.  40 ;  2 
Chr.iir.8;  ls.i.28;  Ps.tU.  la.fa:.). 
Bona  of  steel,  or  rather  bnia,  aiemai- 
tioned  as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam. 
ni  35  John.  24).  It  is  poasible  that  in  1  Chr. 
II  2  a  kind  of  bow  for  shooting  IniUets  or  atones 
IS  alluded  to  (Wild.  ».  22.  "stone-ijow  ").  Tte 
Arkows  ChOtba,  were  carried  in  a  quiier,  TAefl 
(Geo  UTU  3),  or  Athp4h  (Is.  uii.  6,  ilii.  3  ;  Ps. 
oin  5)  From  an  allusion  is  Job  t1.  4,  they 
would  seem  to  hsTs  been  Bometimes  paisoned ;  and 
Pa.  cu.  4,  nuy  point  to  a  practice  of  uaing  airows 
with  aonw  buraing  material  attached  to  thsn. 
4.  The  Sumo,  Ktfa,  i>  firet  mentioned  in  Judg. 
n.  16.  This  limple  wenpon  with  which  David 
killed  the  giant  Philistine  was  the  Datiiral  attendant 
of  a  ihepherd,  aiid  therefore  the  bold  mataptur  of 
Abigail  has  a  natunl  propiiety  in  the  mouth  of 
the  wife  of  a  man  whoM  posaeasions  in  flodii  were 


three  diitinet  irinds.  a.  The  OuBtUh,  a  "  Spear," 
and  that  of  the  largest  kind.  It  wu  the  weapon 
of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  ivii.  T,  45;  3  Sam.  ni.  19; 
1  Chr.  u.  5),  and  also  of  other  giant*  (3  Sam. 
niii.  31 ;  I  Chr.  xi.  23)  and  mighty  wanion  (3 
Sam,  ii.  23,  niii.  18;  1  Chr.  li.  11,  20).  The 
CAnirftA  was  the  habitual  companion  of  King  Saul, 
and  it  wu  this  heavy  wapon  and  not  the  lighter 
"javeUn'  that  he  cart  at  David  (1  Sam.  rvUi.  10, 
ll,iii.9,10).andatjonathan(ii,33).  4.  Appa- 
rently lighter  than  the  preceding  waa  the  Odta, 


I  ILmc  of  KaW   {1   Sua.  : 
i  BonaidiT.  (lingirn  fomud  n 

J  (3  K.  iii.  as). 

V. — ].  TbtSiryon.vrTiaEia 


t  OODfJrtc  innstsry  of  iho  furnjlure  of  a  w.i/- 
'  to  bt  fbond  m  the  Tbo1»  of  the  racral  hiilnij. 
r^  aha  oonin  ui  1  K.  iiu.  34.  nnd  2  Chi. 
lS).  TbelMtpUB^iaierjatbCuiF^  Iljerpsl 
mtf  iipnibslil;  "  Mtw«n  the  join  1<  aail  111; 
utfiglm.  Thii  ward  hu  funikfa(d  odo  of  tiit 
■BoT  Haunt  Hcnnon  (an  Deal.  iii.  9).— 2.  The 
:iri.  it  nmtitoHl  but  twice— in  refei-mw  Ui 
iwn  of  tiw  h^i-priMt  (tli.  uriii.  32,  mis. 
Like  the  Englull  "bllHrgnn."  it  v.is  pro- 
ij  »  ijBilHd  ihiit  or  dsuhln  put  on  dtit  Ihf 
4.^0.  Tb*  Ctt'o,  or  HELHErr  ii  refeiTcd  to  in 
■KiTii.5;  aChr-nri.  ]*;  EmU.  uvii.  10).— 


l.bdU.OKEAVE>,orik 
'  ^^  El  nunrd   in   1  Sii 
■ht^sitirnu  borne  bf 
xMrb  Kantf  tlun 
i  Thi  bidi  of  Shield  u    . 
liAHil.  or  large  Bhidd,  t 
'P4f»ielf  fvnoo.      When  no 
~  — '  d  bdbre  the  w 
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'  gni«nll]r,  bj  otbeit  ■  "  ■hield.'' 
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■pecul  wnpou  of  gold  taken  by 
Divid  from  HadvlcHr  king  of  Zabab  (2  Sam.  riii. 
7 ;  1  Cht.  iTili.  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  TtmfJa 
(2  E.  li.  10;  2  Chr.  n^.  9)  Cant.  ir.  4).  Id 
.ler.  li.  11  i  Eick.  xxrii.  11,  the  word  hu  tlia  Eanx 
of  a  foreign  ana. 

Aimj.  I.  JewiKH  Axmy. — The  milifarj  ona- 
niialioo  of  the  Jew*  commeDced  with  thar  d»- 
puiture  rruu  the  Und  of  Egypt,  and  wu  adapted 
lo  the  nature  of  the  eipedition  on  which  they  tber 
(nlered.  Every  man  above  20  yean  of  ige  w» 
a  toldier  (Num.  i.  3}-.  each  tribe  formed  a  rtgi- 
rotnt  with  ita  own  banner  and  ita  own  leader  (Num. 
ii.  2, 1.  14) :  their  poiiciona  in  the  camp  or  en  tb* 
march  were  accuiately  liicd  (Nmn.  ii.}:  the  wh<da 
army  alarted  and  itopped  at  a  ^ven  dgna]  (Num. 
I.  5,  6) :  thua  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt  mdy 
for  the  light  (E>.  >iii.  18).  On  the  approach  of 
an  tanny,  a  conicription  wai  made  fimn  the  ge- 
neral Ivny  under  tlie  direction  of  a  maiter-ma^er 
(Deut.  n.  5,  2  K.  ixv.  19),  by  whom  alio  the 
officen  wen  appointed  (Dent.  xx.  9).  The  aimy 
wu  tbcDdiTided  into  thouaaodtaDdhuDdreda  nsder 
their  ropective  captaioa  (Num.  mi.  14),  and  itiU 
farther  into  &miliea  (Num.  ii.  34  ;  3  Chr.  uv.  S, 
uvi.  12)— the  fimiily  being  regarded  aa  the  imit 
in  the  Jewiih  politr.  From  the  time  the  leraelitn 
entered  the  laiul  of  Canaan  until  the  (atabliahmoit 
of  the  kingdom,  little  pn^eaa  was  made  in  military 
aflaiii  their  wan  reiembied  bordir  forai/i.  Ho 
geneia]  muiter  waa  made  at  thin  period ;  but  the 
eomtataate  wen  aummoned  on  the  >pur  of  the  mo- 
mmt. — With  the  kJDgi  arow  the  cuEtMD  of  main- 
tarn  Df  a  hody.^iutrd,  which  fonnnl  the  Hnclna  of 
a  itandii^  army.  Thua  Saul  had  a  band  of  3000 
K  ect  waniora  (1  Sam.  liii.  2,  ilr.  53,  uiv.  2), 
and  Divid,  before  hii  acceadon  la  the  throne,  BOO 
I  Sam.  iiili.  13,  ur.  13).  Thia  band  be  retained 
after  he  became  king,  and  added  the  Cuekethmb 
and  PELETtJiTEa  (2  f^m.  iv.  IS,  n.  T),  tAgetbtr 
w  th  another  claas  ShalaMm,  oHicen  of  high  rank, 
the  chief  of  whom  (2  K.  iii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  lii.  18) 
waa  Immediately  about  the  king'a  perion.  David 
further  orgamied  a  national  militia,  divided  Into 
twelve  regiments  under  their  rcapective  officen, 
each  of  which  waa  called  oat  for  one  month  in  the 
year(l  Chr.  uvii.  1);  at  the  bead  of  the  army  when 
rvioe  he  appointed  a  eommander-inHiiief 
.  .W}.— Hitherto  the  army  had  oonaiated 
entiiely  of  inbntrj  (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  iv.  4),  the  nai 
of  bonea  having  been  realraineiJ  by  divine  command 
(Deut.  ivii.  IS)  ;  but  we  find  that  ai  the  foreign 
relaUona  of  the  kingdom!  extended,  mudi  import- 
ance waa  attached  lo  them.  Darid  had  reaavad  a 
hundred  chariota  from  the  apoil  of  the  Syriaoa  (I 
Sam.  titi.  4) :  theaa  probably  lerved  aa  the  founda- 
tion of  the  force  whii±  Solomon  afterwarda  eidar^ 
throDgh  hia  alliance  with  Kgypt  (1  K.  i.  2S,  Sg, 
39).  It  doea  not  appear  that  the  ayitem  tUtt- 
bliibed  by  David  waa  maintained  by  the  kingi  of 
Jodih ;  bat  in  land  the  pnsimity  of  the  boatile 
kingdom  of  Syria  neceatiUted  the  maintenance  of  a 
■landing  army.  The  rniliUa  waa  occaiioaally  called 
out  in  time  of  peiwe  (2  Chr.  nv.  8,  iiv.  5.  uvi. 
11);  but  rich  caiea  were  eiceptional.  On  the 
other  hand  the  body-guard  appean  lo  have  been 
regularly  kept  up  (I  K.liv.  28;  3  X.  li.  4,  11). 
Ooasional  referace  b  made  to  war-charioli  (3  K. 
viii.  21),  but  in  Heidiah'a  reign  no  fbite  of  11k 
tind  cQaid  bf  ntintMia^,  and  the  Jew*  were  <A;Ugii 
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to  seek  the  ud  of  Egypt  for  hones  and  chariots 
(2  K.  zriii.  23,  24 ;  Is.  xxxi.  1).— With  regard  to 
the  arrangement  and  manoeavTing  of  the  array  in 
the  field,  we  know  hut  little.  A  division  into  tiiree 
hodies  is  frequently  mentioned  (Jadg.  yii.  16,  ix. 
43 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  1 1 ;  2  Sam.  xriii.  2).  Jehoshaphat 
divided  his  army  into  five  bodies,  apparently  re- 
taining, however,  the  threefold  principle  of  division, 
the  heavy-armed  troops  of  Jadah  being  considered 
as  the  proper  army,  and  the  two  divisions  of  light- 
armed  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  an  appendage 
(2  Chr.  zvii.  14-18).  The  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment of  the  soldiers  at  the  public  expense  dates 
from  the  establishment  of  a  standing  aimy.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay  even 
under  the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay  being 
mentioned  applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr.  zxv.  6) : 
but  that  he  was  maintained,  while  on  active  service, 
and  provided  with  arms,  appears  from  1  K.  iv. 
27,  X.  16,  17 ;  2  Chr.  xzvi.  14.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  Jewish  army  cannot  be  ascei-tained 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy :  the  numbers,  as  given 
in  the  text  are  manifestly  incorrect,  and  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  various  statements  irreooncileable. 
Hie  system  adopted  by  Judas  Maocabaeus  was  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Mace.  iii. 
55):  and  though  he  maintained  a  standing  army 
(1  Mace  iv.  6 ;  2  Mace.  viii.  16),  vet  the  custom 
of  paying  the  soldiers  appears  to  have  been  still 
unknown,  and  to  have  originated  with  Simon  (1 
Haoc.  xiv.  32).  The  introduction  of  mercenaries 
commenced  with  John  Hyrcanus;  the  intestine 
commotions  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus 
obliged  him  to  increase  the  number  to  6200  men ; 
and  the  same  policy  was  followed  by  Alexandra 
and  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  in  his  pay  Thra- 
dan,  German,  and  Gallic  troops. .  The  discipline 
and  arrangement  of  the  army  was  gnuiually  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  the  titles  of  the 
ofBoers  borrowed  from  it. 

II.  Roman  Army. — ^The  Roman  army  was  di- 
vided into  legions,  the  number  of  which  varied 
omsiderably,  each  under  six  tribuni  ('*  chief  cap- 
tain," Acts  xxi.  31),  who  commanded  by  turns. 
The  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  cohorts  (*'  band," 
Acts  X.  1),  the  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  the 
maniple  into  two  centuries,  containing  originally 
100  men,  as  the  name  implies,  but  subsequently 
from  50  to  100  men,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  legion.  There  were  thus  60  centuries  in  a 
legion,  each  under  the  command  of  a  centurion 
(Acta  X.  1,  22 ;  Matt.  viii.  5,  xxvU.  54).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  legionary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts 
of  volunteers  served  under  the  Roman  standards. 
One  of  these  cohorts  was  named  the  Italian  (Acts 
X.  1),  as  consisting  of  volunteers  from  It^y.  The 
cohort  named  •'Augustus'"  (Acts  xxvii.  1)  may 
have  consisted  of  the  volunteers  from  Sebasto. 
Others,  however,  think  that  it  was  a  cohors  Au- 
guita,  similar  to  the  legio  Augusta.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  forces  in  Judaea  were  at 
Caesarea. 

Ar'na,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ezra  (2  Bad.  i. 
2),  occupying  the  place  of  Zerahiah  or  Zaraiaa  in 
bis  genealogy. 

Ar'nan.  In  the  received  Hebrew  text  **  the  sons 
of  Aman  "  are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Ze- 
rubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  acconling  to  the 
reading  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  versions, 
which  Houbigant  adopts^  Arnan  was  the  son  of 


Al'iumf  the  river  or  torrent  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,  on  the 
north  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  26 ;  Judg. 
xi.  22),  and  afterwards  betweoi  Moab  and  Israel 
(Reuben)  (Deut.  ii.  24,  36,  iii.  8,  12,  16,  iv.  48; 
Josh.  xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26). 
From  Judg.  xi.  18  it  would  seem  to  have  beoi  alio 
the  ecut  border  of  Moab.  By  Joaephua  it  is  de- 
scribed as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  AralHa  and 
flowing  through  all  the  wilderness  till  it  fidls  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Wady  el'Mojeb  of  the  present  day  is  the  ArnoQ. 
Its  principal  source  b  near  Katrane,  on  the  Haj 
routo.  On  the  south  edge  of  the  ravine  through 
which  it  flows  are  some  ruins  called  Mehatet  el  ffqf, 
and  on  the  north  edge,  directly  opposite,  those  stilt 
bearing  the  name  of 'iird'tr.  [Aboer.]  The  width 
across  between  these  two  spots  seemed  to  Burckhardt 
to  be  about  two  miles:  the  descent  on  the  south 
side  to  the  water  is  extremely  steep  and  almost 
impassable.  The  stream  runs  tiirough  a  level  strip 
of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a  few 
olennders  and  willows  on  the  margin. 

A'xod,  a  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17),  called 
Abodi  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16. 

A'rodL    [Abod.] 

A'roditM.    [Arod.I 

Ar'oer,  the  name  of  several  towns  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Palestine.  L  A  city  **  by  the  brink," 
or  '*  on  the  bank  of,"  or  **  by  "  Uie  torrent  Amoo, 
the  southern  point  of  the  territory  of  Sihon  king  of 
the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  of  the  tiibe  of  Reuben 
(Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9, 
16;  Judg.  xi.  26;  2  K.  x.  33;  1  Chr.  v.  8),  but 
later  again  in  possession  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  19). 
Buidchardt  found  ruins  with  the  name  *Ard*ir  on 
the  old  Roman  road,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipitous north  bank  of  the  Wady  Mqjeb.  [AbnoN.I 
i-8.  Aroer  <*  that  is  <  &cing'  Rabbah"  (Kabbah  of 
Ammon),  a  town  built  by  and  belonging  to  Gad 
(Num.  xxxii.  34 ;  Josh.  xiii.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5). 
Tliis  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  in  Judg.  xt 
33,  which  was  shown  in  Jerome's  time.<— 8.  Aroer, 
in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a  place  at  all,  must  be  still  further 
north  than  either  of  the  two  already  named.  Gesfr- 
nius,  however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad.— 4.  A 
town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  28. 
Robinson  (ii.  199)  believes  that  he  has  identified  its 
sito  in  Wady  'Ardrah,  on  the  road  fixmi  Petra  to 
Gaza. 

Aro'erlto.  Hothan  the  Aroerito  was  the  fiither 
of  two  of  David's  captains  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

A'ronit  the  "  sons  of  Arom,"  to  the  number  of 
32,  are  enumerated  in  1  Esd.  v.  16  among  those 
who  returned  with  IZorobabel.  Unless  it  b  a  mis* 
take  for  Asom  and  represents  Hashum  in  En*,  ii. 
19,  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  lists  of  Exra  and 
Nehemiah. 

Ar'pad  or  Ar'phad  (Is.  xxxvi.  19,  xxxrii.  13), 
a  city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  dependent  on 
Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23).  It  is  invariably  named 
with  Hamath,  but  no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet 
been  discovered,  nor  has  any  mention  of  the  puoe 
been  found  except  in  the  Kble  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  zix. 
13:  Is.  X.  9). 

Ar'phad.    [Arpad.] 

ArphAZ'ad,  the  son  of  Shem  and  ancestor  of 
Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10).  Bochart  supposed 
that  the  name  was  preserved  in  that  of  the  province 
Arrapachitis  in  Northern  Assyria.  Ewald  interprets 
it  the  strvnghold  of  the  Chaldeet.^%  Arpbazao, 
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akin^  **  who  reined  orer  the  MedeB  in  Ecbatana, 

and  rtrfngtheiwri  the  city  by  vast  fortifications" 

{Jnd.  i.  1-4).    He  has  been  frequently  identified 

vith  Deiooes,  the  founder  of  Ecbatana;  but  it 

Mone  better  to  look  for  the  original  of  Arphaxad 

ia  his  son  Phraortes,  who  fell  in  a  battle  with  the 

Ai^xians,  633  B.C.   Niebuhr  endearoars  to  identify 

tlie  name  with  Astys^es. 

[ARiia.] 

k'eat  'TL^  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  assumed 

the  royal  title  Anacti  in  addition  to  his  proper 

same,  MmiBiDATEB  I.     His  general  defeated  the 

grod  army  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  took  the  king 

prisoner,  BX.  138  (1  Mace  xiv.  1-3).     Mithridates 

treated  his  prisoner  with  lesiwct,  but  kept  him  in 

«aBfhiem«it  till  his  own  death,  dr.  B.C.  130. 

Iz^nratlly  a  r^on  beyond  Euphrates,  appa- 
RBtlj  of  great  extent  (2  Eed.  xiii.  45). 

IzlBV'xai,  the  name  probably  of  two  different 
Idngi  of  Pesia  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  1.  The 
^tst  Artaxerzes  is  mentioned  in  Exr.  iv.  7,  and 
^peus  identical  with  Smerdis,  the  Magian  im- 
postor, and  pretended  brother  of  Cambyses,  who 
aairped  the  throne  BU3.  522,  and  reigned  eight 
■ODths.  The  name  Artaxerzes  may  hare  been 
adopted  or  cuufaied  on  him  as  a  title.*— 2.  In  Neh. 
iL  1  we  hare  another  Artaxerzes,  who  permits 
Scfaemiah  to  ^Mnd  twelre  yean  at  Jerusalem,  in 
•ider  to  settle  the  affiirs  of  the  colony  there,  which 
h^  fallen  into  great  confusion.  We  may  safely 
idntify  him  with  Artazerzes  Macrocheir  or  Long[- 
aaans,  the  aon  of  Xerzes,  who  reigned  B.C.  464-425. 
Aad  we  bdiere  that  this  is  the  same  king  who  had 
perkMHly  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  a 
(£<r.  Tii.  1). 

companion  o^  St.  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  12). 
to  tradition  he  was  bishop  of  Lystra. 
Kkt  the  third  of  Solomon  s  commissariat 
0  K.  ir.  10).     It  included  Sochoh,  and 
thodora  probably  a  name  for  the  rich  com- 
puwii^  loviand  country. 

Anillkf  a  place  af^iarently  in  the  ndghbour- 
ioed  of  Shechem,  at  which  Abimelech  resided 
(Jii%.  is.  41).  Arumah  is  possibly  the  same 
fboe  as  Kama,  midar  which  name  it  is  given  by 
■BfebiiiB  and  Jerome.  According  to  them  it  was 
thM  catted  Azimathaea  (see  also  Arqu). 

Al^vady  a  plaoe  in  Phoenicia,  the  men  of  which 

«c  named  in  dose  connexion  with  those  of  Zidon  as 

the  BarigatocB  and  defenders  of  the  ships  of  Tyre  in 

Ex.  zzriL  8,  11.    In  agreement  with  this  is  the 

acBtioQ  of  «*tha  Arvadite"  hi  Gen.  z.  18,  and 

1  C3tf.  L  16,  aa  a  son  of  Canaan,  with  Zidon, 

Hamath,  and  other  northern  localities.     There  is 

thus  no  doobi  that  Arrad  is  the  island  of  Rwid^ 

ilnch  lias  off  Tortosa  (rorfus),  2  or  3  miles  from 

the  PVofnirian  ooaat,  some  distance  above  the  mouth 

of  the  river  Ekntherus,  now  the  Nahr  ei-Kebir, 

The  iilaiid  ia  high  and  rocky,  but  very  small,  hardly 

a  oik  in  dieainftrence. 

Ar'fadlttu    [Abvad.] 

AI'B^  pre&ct  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah  to  Elah 
^  of  Ind,  who  was  assassinated  at  a  banquet 
a  hk  boose  bj  Zimri  (1  K.  zvi.  9^.  In  the 
Tuftan  of  Jonathan  the  word  is  taken  as  the 
^■■c  of  an  idol,  and  in  the  Arabic  version  in  the 
f«dflQ  Polyi^  the  last  dause  is  rendered  "  which 
iKknp  to  the  idol  flf  Betb-Arza." 

i'l^  son  of  Afai>J^  and  thiid  king  of  Judah 
(*A  956-9 16)y  was  con^Mcooos  fi>r  his  eamestneiis 
Q  ftppoitiB^  the  wonfaip  of  God.    In  his  xeal 


against  heathenism  he  did  not  spare  his  grand* 
mother  Maachah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity 
of  **  King's  Mother,"  to  which  great  impoitance  was 
attached  in  the  Jewish  court.   Asa  burnt  the  symbol 
of  her  religion  (1  K.  zv.  13),  and  threw  its  ashes 
into  the  brook  Kidron,  and  then  deposed  Maachah 
fix>m  her  dignity.     He  also  placed  in  the  Tefnple 
certain  gifls  wUch  his  &ther  had  dedicated,  and 
renewed  the  gi^eat  altar  which  the  idolatrous  priests 
apparently  had  deseciated  (2  Chr.  zv.  8).     Besides 
this,  he  fortified  cities  on  his  frontiers,  and  raised 
an  army,  amounting,  accoi-ding  to  2  Chr.  ziv.  8,  to 
580,000  men,  a  number  probably  exaggerated  by 
an  error  of  the  copyist.     Thus  Asa's  i^eign  marks 
the  return  of  Judah  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
high  destiny  to  which  God  had  called  her.     The 
good  effects  of  this  were  visible  in  the  enthusiastic 
resistance  offered  by  the  people  to  2^rah,  an  invader, 
who  is  called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian.     [Zebah.] 
At  the  head  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men, 
we  read  in  2  Chr.  ziv.  9)  he  attacked  Maresbah  or 
Marissa  in  the  S.W.  of  the  country,  near  the  later 
Eleutheropolis.    There  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and 
driven  botck  with  immense  loss  to  Gerar.    The 
peace  which  followed  this  victory  was  brdcen  by 
the  attempt  of  Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Ramah, 
"  that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or  to  come 
in  unto  Asa  king  of  Judah."    To  stop  this  Asa 
purchased  the  help  of  Benhadad  I.  king  of  Damas- 
cus, by  a  huge  payment  of  treasure,  forced  Baasha 
to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  destroyed  the  works 
which  he  had  begun  at  Ramah.    The  wells  which 
he  sunk  at  Mizpii  were  famous  in  Jeremiah's  time 
(zli.  9).     The  means  by  which  he  obtained  this 
success  were  censured  by  the  prophet  iianani,  who 
seems  even  to  have  excited  some  discontent  in  Je- 
rusalem, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  impri- 
soned, and  suffered  other  punishments  (2  Chr.  xvi. 
10).    In  his  old  age  Asa  suffered  from  the  gout, 
and  it  is  mentioned  that  **  he  sought  not  to  the 
Lord,  but  to  the  physicians."     He  died  greatly 
loved  and  honoured  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.— 
8.  Ancestor  of  Berediiah,  a  Levite  who  resided  in 
one  of  the  villages  of  the  Netophathltes  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

Andi'M,  son  of  Chelcias,  or  Hilkiah,  and  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1).  The  name 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  dsewheie  represented 
by  Hasadiah  (1  Chr.  ui.  20). 

A'imI,  an  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1),  and 
perhaps  the  same  as  Jahzeel  or  Jahzixl,  one  of 
the  four  sons  of  Naphtali. 

A'lthtl,  nephew  of  David,  being  the  youngest 
son  of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was  celebrated  for 
his  swiftness  of  foot,  a  gift  much  valued  in  ancient 
times.  When  fighting  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Joab  against  Ishbosheth's  aimy  at  Gibeon, 
he  pursued  Aimer,  who,  after  vainly  warning  him 
to  desist,  was  obliged  to  kill  him  in  self-defence 
(2  Sam.  u.  18  ff.).  [Abner.]— 8.  One  of  the 
Levites  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  went 
throughout  the  dties  of  Judah  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  the  true  worship  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).— 
8.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had 
charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in  the 
Temple  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
13).— 4.  A  priest,  father  of  Jonathan  in  the  time 
of  Exra  (Ezr.  x.  15).  He  is  called  Azael  in 
1  Esd.  ix.  14. 

Aaahi'ahy  a  servant  of  king  Jonah,  seat  by  Yutn^ 
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if   irrn^nnp  'h«  uric  ;^«rm  :h«  jmt 
■*>  'S*  ^tTT  ^*  Zkuvia  1 1  iZIir-  XT. 
.inrhiin   it'  •*  the  ^ilmitcw' 
s.  f   «h«i  -«*th  .lu  •JamW  >iiMt  ji 
•h«»    •<Tini  frrvm   Buhr'.oii.      In  X«a-  a.   i    t»    s 
-Aii#rl   jT^ASKlArf.  and  iiu  ifsecnt  j  ±b«  -raueii . 
.Twn  ^hiloqi.  'irhicli  Is  opuunea  by  dxr  Tar^om  x" 
it»  ioiKph  'IB  I  ilhr.  M  a  paKranymx  dnoi  iikeiaii  ^iie 
MB  ni  J<]<lfih.  br  others  jb  ** die  3Stxr»  jr -nhihinnt 
#r ShilAh.'*'4.'  -i  Chr.  nxir.  Ju.     "la^HifcH.' 

MlWK^    L  A  Lerite.  job  at'  3«nviiixh,  one  n '. 
tlM  iMrierB   of  Dnviil's   choir    (L  Chr.   ri.    »9  . 
PjdTTM  1.  md  Izxiii.-txxxiii.  arv  atsnhuted  »  aim : 
«wl   he  w»   in   at^<7  tames  oriebrated  js  a  '«er 
m  fMl  JB  a  miwical  oompoKr    '1  Chr.  xsx.  -Su  :  \ 
!f^.  lii.  44).     Tne  otfioe  appan  to  haro  romuiwd . 
heraditny  in  his  fiunil^,  nnloi  he  wai  the  firaiuier  \ 
of  B  iHshool  of  pocti  and  mwirBJ  oompoKn,  who 
if«m  (xlled  after  him  **  the  ana  of  Jbsph^*  ai  the 
Homeridae  from  Homer  ( 1  Chr.  zxr.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xx. 
14;  Rsr.  ii.  41  ).'-§.  The&theroranomtorof  Joah. 
the  j^worder  or  chronicler  to  the  kingdam  of  Jndah 
m  the  reign  of  Hewkiah  '2  K.  rriiu  ld»  37;  la. 
nxTi.  3,  32).   It  ia  not  improbable  that  thia  .\aiph 
ia  the  «me  aa  the  praoeding,  and  that  Joah  waa 
one  of  hif  nnm^rooa  deteendants  known  as  the 
Bene-A4[iph.^iS,  The  keeper  of  the  rojal  ionaX  or 
"  paradifie  '*  of  Artaterxes  { Xeh.  iL  d).     Hia  name 
wmiid  mrm  to  mdicate  that  he  waa  a  Jew,  who 
Hke  N^h^miah  wm  in  high  office  at  the  eoort  of 
Perna.— 4^  AnoeiCor  of  Mattaniah,  the  coodnctor 
of  f<he  »«mpU<hotr  after  the  retam  from  Babylon 
(\  <>vr.  ix.  15;  Ndi.  xi.  17).     Most  probably  the 
mrhp  m  1  And  %. 

hmitt)^  a  ton  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  name  is 
aKrtTpflj  introdneed  into  the  genealogies  of  Juiih 
(\  r;hr.  rr.  !«;. 

liKPtlik,  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  set  apart 
Ky  f^rM  to  ''  pr^wf  with  harpa  and  with 
p*elMri«  and  with  cymbal*"  (1  Chr.  xxr.  2); 
^aIM  .IrjniAHr.hAti  in  rer.  14. 

IiTmIm.    r  Ash k Kf/)5.1 

Ait'M.  I  FM.  ix.  3*2.    [IsHTJAn.] 

iMbtU'ft,  a  I^ite  ( 1  Ksd.  riii.  47).   [Shebe- 

KM  If.] 
AMbi'ft,  1  y^.  Tiii.  48.  [Hasiiabiah.] 
Ai'MMth,  'laughter  of  I'oiiphemh,  priest,  or 
pri«siMy  piiri^,  iif  On  [I'^TIPHEraii],  wife  of 
Joseph  (dtfn,  ill.  4.'»),  aiHl  mother  of  Mananeh  and 
KphrHJm  (x\\.  M),  xW\.  20).  Her  name  has  been 
i'*im\t\p.\t*\  Ui  \tti  n«»Mnrlly  F'^^tion,  and  Egyptian 
^ijmohygifls  hiire  therefon*  l>cr^  proposed,  but  these 
must  be  reganled  as  dmibiful.  If  we  are  guided 
by  the  nistom  of  tho  nebrf!ws,  nnd  the  only  parallel 
ossif,  tlint  of  Hithiah  [Bitiiiaii],  we  mtut  suppose 
that  hli4  KgyiHian  wife  receired  n  Hebrew  name 
from  J(Mm)li.  If  Hebrew,  Asenath  may  be  com- 
panxl  to  the  nmln  {iniper  name  Asnah  (Ezr.  ii.  50). 
A'mt,  Tob.  i.  2 ;  Luke  ii.  36 ;  Ker.  rii.  6. 
[Ann  Kit.] 
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-  SmaLL  (I  Esd.  T.  32 ;  oomp.  Ezr. 

ffeh.  drem)  ooenis  only  in  Is.  xlhr.  14,  as 

trees  out  of  the  wood  of  which  idols  were 

He  heweth  him  down  cedars,  and  taketb 

and  the  oaic*  which  he  strengtiieneth  for 

the  trees  of  the  forest ;  he  planteth 

jn  JSA.  and  the  rain  doth  noozish  it."     It  is  impoa- 

^ihle  to  deiMiuiua  what  is  the  tree  denoted  by  the 

Hebrew  ^ppord  dmt ;  the  LXX.  ami  the  Vulg.  nnder^ 

stand  isaae  speeieB  of  pine-tree.     Perhaps  the  larck 

Lanfx  Eiampima)  voMf  be  intended. 

Makam^  a  citr  in  the  low  comitry  of  Jodah 
jcflk.  xr.  ^),  'in  Josh.  xix.  7,  and  1  Chr.  ir.  32, 
;t  is  mantinnpid  again  aa  belonging  to  Simeon  ;  and 
in  I  Chr.  vi.  o9.  it  is  grren  as  a  priests*  dty,  occn- 
pring  tha  ame  pboe  as  the  somewhat  similar  word 
.us  -JI  Josii.  xxz.  16.  It  has  not  ret  been  identic 
•nd.  miem  it  be  the  ame  as  Ain ;  in  which  case 
Sobinson  tbiznd  it  at  J/  Gkmonr, 

MtbmMt  a  proper  name,  but  ndietfaer  of  a  per* 
soa  or  piace  is  uncertain  ;.l  Chr.  ir.  21).  Houbi- 
jant  wooid  andacstand  it  of  the  latter,  and  would 
render  **  tfat  house  of  .^shben**  by  Beth  ashbSB, 
The  wfaaie  dausa  is  obscure.  The  Tar^pum  of  B. 
Joseph  paraphnMs  it,  ^  and  the  fiunily  of  the 
huose  at  mann&etnre  of  the  fine  linen  finr  the  pr- 
mcnts  of  tfat  kinga  and  prisats*  ddiTtrad  to  the 
hnnaa  of  Eshba.'* 

AiifM^  iai  son  of  Be^pmin  and  anomtor  of  the 
AsHBELiTES  <'GeB.  xivi.  21;    Num.  zxtL  38; 
I  Chr.  Tiu.  l\ 
lA'^BM  (I  Chr.  i.  fH;  Jer.  IL  27).     [Asu- 

CEfAZ.] 

1AW»  or  Mm'tn  (Acts  riii.  40),  one  of  the 
are  ooniBderate  cttks  of  the  Philistanes,  situated 
about  30  miLes  from  tiie  soutiiem  frontier  of  Pisks- 
tine.  3  trom  the  MeditemncBn  Sea,  and  nearly  mid- 
war  between  Gaxa  and  Joppa.  It  was  assigned  to 
the'  tribe  of  Judah  {Jotk,  xr.  47),  but  was  nerer 
subdued  by  the  Israkites ;  and  cren  down  to  Ndie- 
miah*9  age  it  presenred  its  (btinctiTsneas  of  race 
and  language  ^Xeh.  xiii.  23, 24).  But  its  chief  im- 
portance arose  from  its  position  on  the  high-road 
from  I^lestine  to  Egypt :  it  was  on  this  account 
besieged  by  Tartan,  the  general  of  the  Assyrian 
king  :^rgon,  about  B.C.  716,  apparently  to  frus- 
trate the  league  fixmed  between  Hexekiah  and 
Egypt  (Is.  XX.  1).  The  effects  of  its  siege  by 
Psammetichns  (B.C.  630)  are  incidentally  referred 
to  in  Jer.  xxr.  20.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  r.  68,  x.  84),  and  lay  in  ruins 
until  the  Roman  conquest  of  Judaea,  when  it  was 
restored  by  Gabinius  1B.C.  55).  It  is  now  an  in- 
significant riUage,  with  no  memorials  of  its  ancient 
importance,  but  is  still  called  Esdud. 

Aih'doditM,  the  inhabitants  of  Ashdod  (Xdi. 
ir,  7) ;  calletl  Ashdotuites  in  Josh.  xiii.  3. 

Adi'doth  Pis'gah,  a  curious  and  probably  a  rery 
ancient  tenn,  found  only  in  Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh, 
xii.  3.  xiii.  20 ;  and  in  Deut.  ir.  49,  A.  V.  "springs 
of  Pisgah."  In  the  two  passages  from  Deuteronomy 
the  words  form  part  of  a  formula,  by  which  appa- 
rently the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Dead  Sen 
on  the  east  side  are  defined ;  but  whether  it  be  the 
springs  poured  forth  at  the  base  of  tlie  mountMus 
of  Moab,  or  the  root?  or  spurs  of  those  mountains, 
or  the  mountains  themselves,  it  is  useless  at  present 
to  conjecture. 

Aih'dothitM,  Josh.  xiii.  3.    [Astidodites.] 

A'aher,  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  A'ler,  the  8th  son  ol 


imL,  bf  Zapd^  Ledi'i  hmdmul  (Geo.  at.  13). 
OtflM  bibi  ^mohIbI  from  Aiher  do  acliaii  ii  re. 
nW  4ui^  tlw  wbd«  conrM  of  tlw  Knd  hU- 
<■!.  Th  cmanl  piaitjoo  of  tbs  tribe  wu  oti  tli* 
■whn  ma  Cund  oortliwifdi,  «itli  Hisuieh 
oAtm^  Zebolnn  nd  luachu  «■  tht  uuth- 
MiMtX^kUiontlH  mutli-iut  Tb«  bonml- 
n  «1  Mm  mn  giroi  in  Joah.  lii.  24-31, 
"ilOllliaid  jDdg.  L31,  32.  The  uuUicm 
o^u^WM  prataUj  out  of  the  itnuiii  which 
■B  tti  MriilMiHiMii  ■nth  of  thatt  pUc« — dths- 
A^  d-Diftik  «r  JTolr  Zurbi.  Th*  thba  thm 
pB^  te  BuitinM  portioo  tf  Uw  ildi  plain  of 
UidM,  FibUT  lot  a  dMuoa  of  8  or  10  milv 
^IktAan.  tIm  bonsdiiy  would  thn  ■ppar 
i>  bn  nm  aorthwiidt.  powiUr  bending  to  tha 
■NHatncsAhW>,>DdnKUDgZldoDbrK«uih, 
■Wm  it  toiBid  ud  euw  don  b]r  Ttt*  bi  Achzib 
(•w  <KZa).  Tbii  tcrrilaj  coat^Hd  loine  of 
tW  rfchirt  ml  in  an  FdatiD*;  uid  to  tliii  fact, 
■  •d  a  ta  th^  pmhnitf  to  tlw  Pbaauduu, 
IW  iyunau;  cf  tha  tnba  ma;  b«  attributed 
|Ji%.L3I,T.  17).  At  tha  nnmbering  of  [inel 
'  Saa^  AiW  «M  more  Dnmeniiu  than  citlwr 
Efbma,  Mmimh.or  Beigainiii  (Num.  i.  32^41); 
MtBtItt  nigB  of  Darid,  10  jnugni  grant  had  the 
*ih  bBone,  that  ita  nama  ii  altcgethei  omitted 
^  a*  liH  of  the  diiaf  ralen  ^I  Chr.  nrii. 
It-Q).  -Ona  naiiM  alone  ihinn  ont  of  the 
real  etaeorttj—tha  aged  widow  ■  Anna  the 
•4*<r  rf  P^rnel  of  the  tHbe  of  Aier,'  who  in 
^nTelonoftbeUttoiydeiarta]  not  from  the 
T«|K  bnt  ■  aarred  God  with  ftetinc*  and  pnjen 
•*l»l  iy-  "  (Stwln,  8m.  i  Pal.  S95). 
.  •*■,  a  daof  which  tonnid  one  boD-  ' 
""  "  "      onth(Joah. 


,  .  .  i  IS  mils  &om 
,7'">w.  nnaqavtmofuboDrfitrmTliM], 
'"«^  Hubo,  i*  Oa  bnlet  of  7rjtU-,  rhich 


Mr.  Porter  nggeata  maf  be  the  Aiher  of  UvuHieh 
{BnKlb.  f.  348). 

iA'vrnh,  tbe  Bame  of  a  Phoenidao  gcddoe,  or 
rather  of  tbt  idol  iteelf.  Oar  bvulaton,  following 
the  nndetJDgortbeIJCX.aDdorthaTulg,tniu- 
late  the  word  bf  "  grove."  Aiheiah  ii  >o  doiely 
coiuiedail  with  AeHTOHETH  aod  her  wonhip  (Judg. 
iii.  7,  comp.  ii.  3 ;  Jndg.  Ti.  S5 ;  1  K.  niii.  IS), 
that  many  crltka  hare  regiirded  them  ai  ideoticiil. 
Tha  new  maintained  by  Berthtau  appeara  to  be 
the  more  eomct  one,  that  Aahtonth  it  the  proper 
name  of  the  goddcaa,  wbilit  Aaherah  ia  the  name  of 
her  image  or  ajmbol.  Thii  eymbol  leenu  in  all 
caH  to  hare  been  of  wood  (>ee  Jndg.  vi.  S5-30 ) 
3  K.  uiii.  14).     [Asutobeth.] 

Ajh'ailtM,  dtaeendanti  of  Ailier,  and  memben 
ofhiitrlbe(Judg.  i.  32). 

Aihat.  The  uhei  on  the  altai  of  hnrat- 
oSering  were  gathered  into  a  clTity  in  ila  lurAce. 
On  the  dap  c^tlie  three  jolemn  feativali  the  aihs 
were  not  lemoTcd,  but  the  accumulatioa  wae  taken 
away  afterwardi  In  the  moning,  the  prifita  caitlng 
loti  for  the  oflice.  The  ashei  of  a  nd  heifer  burnt 
eatire,  according  to  regulation!  {nasibed  in 
Hnm.  lii.,  had  the  ceremonial  efficacy  of  purify- 
ing the  unclean  (Heb.  ii.  13),  but  of  polluting 
the  dan.  [SunuriCE.]  Aibea  about  the  penon, 
eapeciaUy  on  the  head,  were  uaed  aa  a  Bign  of 
«r™w.     [Mouium.0.] 

Aah'iau,  a  god  whoie  wonhip  wia  introduced 
into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite  coiooiita  wbom 
Shalmaceier  eettled  in  that  land  (2  K.  irii.  30  j. 
Aehima  bai  been  r^jardod  aa  identical  with  thd 
Hfndsian  god  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Pan  of  tlie 
Greela.  It  hai  ilu  bees  identified  with  tbe  Fhoe- 
nidin  god  Eimlbi,  to  whom  belong  the  charac- 
teiistica  both  of  Pan  and  of  Aeacuhipiiu. 

a.h'fc.lnn,  Ai'kelm,  Apocr.  At'aaloi,  oh  of 
the  five  dtiea  of  the  lord*  of  the  Pluliatiaea  (_1ib\.. 
liii,  3;  1  Sun.  rL  17),  but  len  oEten  tueutiaa'^ 
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and  ftppArently  less  known  to  the  Jews  than  the 
other  four.  The  site,  which  retains  its  ancient 
name,  fully  hears  oat  this  inference.  Samson  went 
down  from  Timnath  to  Ashkelon  (Jndg.  xiv.  19), 
as  if  to  a  remote  place  whoice  his  exploit  was  not 
likely  to  he  heard  of;  and  the  only  other  mention 
of  it  in  the  historical  books  is  in  the  formulistic 
passages,  Josh.  xiii.  3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in 
the  casoal  notices  of  Jud.  ii.  28;  1  Maoe.  x.  86,  xi. 
00,  xii.  33.  In  the  poetical  books  it  occurs  2  Sam. 
i.  20;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlrii.  5,  7;  Am.  i.  8;  2^h. 
ii.  4,  7 ;  Zech.  ix.  5.  In  the  post-biblical  times 
Ashkelon  rose  to  considerable  importance.  Near 
the  town  were  the  temple  and  sacred  lake  of  Der- 
ceto,  the  Syrian  Venus.  The  soil  around  was  re- 
markable for  its  fertility.  Ascalon  played  a  memo- 
rable part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Crusades,  and 
within  the  walls  and  towers  now  standing  Richard 
held  his  court.  By  the  Mohammedan  geographers 
it  was  called  **  the  bride  of  Syria."  Its  position  is 
naturally  very  strong,  and  a  small  harbour  towards 
the  east  advances  a  little  way  into  the  town. 

AihlDeaaiy  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer,  son 
of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3),  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples 
or  tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Japhetic  division  of 
the  human  luce,  and  springing  immediately  from 
that  part  of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  Gomer. 
rhe  original  seat  of  the  people  of  Ashkenaz  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armenia,  since 
they  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (Ii.  27)  in  con- 
nexion with  the  kin^oms  of  Ararat  and  Minni. 
We  may  probably  recc^ise  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  name  of 
Lake  Ascanius,  and  in  Europe  in  the  name  Scand-iA, 
Soand'ixumA.  Knobel  considers  that  Ashkenaz  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  German  race. 

Afh^iiilif  the  name  of  two  cities,  both  in  the 
Lowland  of  Judah:  (1)  named  between  Zoreah  and 
Zanoah,  and  therefore  probably  N.W.  of  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  XV.  33);  and  (2)  between  Jiphtah  and 
Nezib,  and  therefore  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  XV.  43).  Each,  according  to  Robinson's  Map 
(1857),  would  be  about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

Aih'penaSt  the  master  of  the  eunuchs  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (Dan.  i.  3). 

A'lhiriel,  properly  Ai'riel  (1  Chr.  vii.  14). 

Alb'tarothf  and  once  Al'taioth,  a  city  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  [Asii- 
TORETH.]  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  d«Krip- 
tion  or  definition  of  Og  (Deut.  i.  4;  Josh.  ix.  10, 
xii.  4,  xiii.  12).  It  fell  into  possession  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manaaseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  and  was  given 
with  its  suburbs  or  surrounding  pasture-lands  to 
the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  71  [56]).  Jerome  states 
that  in  his  time  it  lay  6  miles  worn  Adra,  which 
again  was  25  from  Bostra.  The  only  trace  of  the 
name  yet  i*ecovered  in  these  interesting  districts  is 
Tell-Ashterahj  or  Aaherahj  and  of  this  nothing 
more  than  the  name  is  known. 

Alhte'ratllita)  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ashta- 
roth  (1  Chr.  xi.  44)  beyond  Jordan.  Uzziah  the 
Ashterathite  was  one  of  David's  mighties. 

Aih'terofh  Kama'im  =  '*  Ashtaroth  of  the  two 
horns  or  peaks,"  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity, 
the  abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the  time  of  the  incur- 
sion of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  while  the  cities 
of  the  plain  were  still  standing  in  their  oasis.  The 
name  reappears  but  once,  and  that  in  the  later 
igtory  of  Ihe  Jews,  as  Camaim,  or  Camion  (1 
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Mace.  v.  26,  43,  44 ;  2  Mace  xii.  21,  26),  in  **  th« 
land  of  Galaad."  It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the 
same  place  as  the  preceding  [Ashtaroth],  but  the 
few  facts  that  can  be  ascertained  are  aJl  against 
such  an  identification.  Es-Sanamein^  by  which  the 
word  is  rendered  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah, 
can  hardly  be  other  than  the  still  important  place 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Haj  route,  about  25  miles 
S.  of  Damascus,  and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Ltjah. 
There  we  are  disposed  to  fix  the  site  of  Ashtarotli- 
Kamaim  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence. 

Aihto'rettl,  the  principal  female  divinity  of  the 
Phoenicians.  From  the  connexion  of  this  goddess 
with  Baal  or  Bel  we  should  naturally  conclude 
that  she  would  be  found  in  the  Assjrrian  pantheon, 
and  in  &ct  the  name  Ishtar  appears  to  be  clearly 
identified  in  the  list  of  the  great  gods  of  Assyria. 
There  is  no  reason  to'  doubt  that  this  Assyriao 
goddess  is  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  wor^ 
ship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  extended  wherever 
Phoenician  colonies  were  founded.  But  if  we  seek 
to  ascertain  the  character  and  attributes  of  this 
goddess  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  ooosiderable 
perplexity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  genend 
notion  symbolized  is  that  of  productive  power,  as 
Baal  symbolizes  that  of  generative  power ;  and  it 
would  be  natural  to  conclude  that  as  the  sun  is 
the  great  symbol  of  the  latter,  and  therefore  to  be 
identified  with  Baal,  so  the  moon  is  the  symbol 
of  the  former  and  must  be  identified  with  Astarte. 
That  this  goddess  was  so  typified  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  she  was  by 
some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the  moon.  Co 
the  other  hand  it  appears  to  be  now  ascertained 
that  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon-goddess, 
but  the  planet  Venus ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Astarte 
was  by  many  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
goddess  Venus  (or  Aphrodite)  as  well'as  also  wiUi 
the  planet  of  that  name.  The  inquiry  as  to  toe 
worship  paid  to  the  goddess  is  not  less  perplexed 
than  that  of  the  heavenly  body  in  whidi  she  was 
symbolized.  It  is  certain  that  the  worship  of 
Astarte  became  identified  with  that  of  Venus,  and 
that  this  worship  was  connected  with  the  most  im- 
pure rites  is  apparent  fix>m  the  close  oonnezioD  of 
this  goddess  with  Asherah  (1  K.  xi.  5,  S3 ;  2  K. 
xxiii.  13). 

AdLiir,  the  posthumous  son  of  Hezron  by  his 
wife  Abiah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5).  He  became 
**  father"  or  founder  of  the  town  of  Tekoa. 

AilL'iirit8f|  the.  This  name  occurs  only  in  the 
enumeration  of  those  over  whom  Ishbosheth  was 
made  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By  some  of  the  old  in- 
terpreters the  name  is  taken  as  meaning  tlie  Geshu- 
rites,  the  members  of  a  snwll  kingdom  to  the  S.  or 
S.E.  of  Damascus.  It  would  therefore  be  perhaps 
safer  to  follow  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has 
Beth-Asher,  *'  the  house  of  Asher,"  a  reading  sap- 
ported  by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text.  *♦  The 
Asherites  "  will  then  denote  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  of  the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  above  Jezreel. 

Alh'Tath,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Alia.  The  passages  in  the  N.  T.,  where  this 
word  occurs,  are  the  following:  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9« 
xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4,  16,  18,  xxi.  27, 
xxvii,  2 ;  Rom.  xvi.  5;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  i.  8; 
2  Tim.  i.  15 ;  1  Pet  i.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  4,  11.  [Chief 
OF  Asia  :  see  Asiarciiae.]  In  all  these  passages 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used. 
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■t  i«  "  the  eoolinciit  of  A>i>,"  Dor  for  irluit  ■  r 
T— -*■— 'r  DDiknCaDd  bj  "  An>  Uinor,''  bat  for  » 
hull  pniina  which  cmbncsl  tht  wstttu  part 
rf  tbr  paunmU  of  Au  Minor,  uid  of  which  Epb~ 
■B  n  Ibt  capital.  Thit  proTincv  origiiutid  lii 
Ike  liflqavt  of  Attaloi,  kin^  of  Pftr^uniu,  or  kii- : 
((iB,vhalcft  bjwillto  thaliomu  Rcpablicfai.- 
kevlrUrj  dominioni  in  th«  *nt  of  the  penlruu: , 
(iJL.  133).  In  tht  diTition  rrait  by  AugutUu  -.>■: 
■utind  sod  impciij  proTinca,  it  »■■  plmoed  in 
Of  fanwr  cUb,  utd  wu  goTCrsad  by  ■  prMSMniil, 
h  anianBl  many  importaDt  citiH,  uomg  wtiirli 
*a«  tbr  KTCD  (jmiUKs  of  tha  ApocalTpie,  wj.l 
Miditidad  into  MDia  dLstiicta  for  jodidal  buunes^ 
(Act!  lii.  38}-  It  included  tha  tcmlorj  anonillv 
■Uridfd  into  Anlia,  locua^  and  Doriit  lod  aile :  - 
nfdi  Me  Hnia,  Ljiiia,  and  CiHa.  The  tilk- 
"EiBfaf  Alia  wai  uHd  by  the  Seltudd  moiurdii 
ifAMioch,  1  lUcc  iL  13. 

iiiw'*M(eU«^o/iUu,A.V.;  Actiiii.31). 
tina  ehiin  unBallf  bj  Iha  dlifa  at  that  part  of 
Ik  pvrtaoc  <if  Au,  of  whidi  Epbeauimu,  vnAfT 
&■■•  nnvnutNot,  tha  nwtrepolii.  Their  had 
dnp  ar  the  public  gvnti  and  TclijpoDi  tbeatrioi 
fM^ta,  tha  eipHHca  of  which  they  bon.  Thei 
■On  waa  thoa,  in  gml  manire  at  least,  nligiou^ 
TW  oSc*  el  Aaiarch  wai  annual,  tod  lubjtct  1 
Ik  nroral  of  tin  pnXBDKj,  but  might  be 
Kwd;mAti      ■'■• 


A  the  title  a| 
4ulMd*t  anj 


leheldtti 


ofBce. 


PboiDs  or  VtmA  in 
oocupit*  the  plus  of 
HiliWAH  m  Eb-.  X.  25. 

k^L  L  A  iJamaDnile  whoH  deacendant  Jehu 
ir^  ta  Oa  iri^  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  IT.  3S).— 
L  OKrftha  Gvt  swill  wiitsi  whom  Eidm  wiv< 
mmmai»i  ta  take  to  write  the  kw  and  the  hi*tag-\- 
•fa>w«yr2Ead.ilT.34). 
ll^  I  Ead.  V.  39.  [HuorBA.] 
UMmL     [AaHKELOH.} 

dnwApllraD  CB''- u>'"i'a>n>F>  Wild.  XTii, 
IS),    twam  tha  fitft  tiat  th*  Takrntd  call*  him 

ilaCU  vMh  Bwlifbnb,  nd  othen  with  Amel. 
lalkhediafTabittliiatTU  oirit  ia  npi-ented 
<■  bnw  San,  the  daughter  of  Bacnd,  and  caunng: 
Ik  dA  of  ama  hoaludt. 

tdm^    Tha  <UldTai  of  Anuh  were  amoog  Uir 
"-■•  •       wbe  ntvned  with  Zerubabd  (Ear.  ii, 
SO),    tntbt  mnlU  liatofNeh.  Tii.  52thanainF 
■  ■■illii.Maittl  E*d.T.31tti>writ>aiAaANA. 
Aaq^W,  iiMB«WH«<  in  Ed.  iT.  10,  with  thi- 
qilhila  "not  *ad  noble,"  u  tha  penon  -whu 
■l&l  tte  Cntbaeau  m  the  citie*  of  Samaria.    K?- 
b«  loB  ywAaaij  Umtified  with  Sbalmmatr, 
SiMBdiaib,  and  Eaar-haddon,  bat  wat  mora  pm- 
b^T'IOHnl  ^thc  Utter  king. 
Knm,  1  Ead.  ii.  33.    [Humnt.] 
ttf  [}» fta)      The  H^nw  word  ocean  in  tho 
n  Wm>h«  paaoga  i—Deut.  iziii.  33  ;  Job  u. 
U,ie;  Fhlnii.  5,  ici.  13  j  It.  li.  8.     It  ii  ei- 
fiMd  ia  ^e  |—aiu  i  from  tha  Vaimt  hj  adder  in 
b  leit  af  the  A.  v..  aad  b;  <iq>  in  the  nuigin  : 
dmbntbetait  oflbeA.V.haia^ai  the^ep^?- 
~'''>eef  tha  ori^nal  wnd  p«tioi.     That  loitie 
I  aerpfDt  ii  dowted  bf  the  Hebrew 
n  th*  BaaogiB  qooted  ahoTe.     Wi] 
n  Fa.  Mil.  5,  that  the;wU«i  wii< 
*  "lb  ^aa  lAiife  dw  aerpoit-chanaera  practur.] 
I^«L    h  Ihlniniilji  'III  iiiiti  I ij  III  ' 


taltfpai 
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to  "  the  daf  adder  that  Moppeth  her  car,  which 
will  not  hearken  to  tha  ™ce  of  chirmen,  channin,; 
oeter  ao  witeljr ;'  and  from  la.  li.  8,  "  the  luckiD); 
child  ihill  play  on  the  bole  of  the  up,"  it  would 
appear  that  the  petlien  wu  a  dweller  in  holes  of 
waUi,  Jic.  The  true  uplanatioa  of  \'a.  Iviii.  o.  ia 
that  there  an  aome  lerpeula  which  defj  all  the  at- 
tf  mpti  of  the  chaimer ;  in  the  language  of  Scriptute 
such  individualt  maj  be  termed  diaf.  The  point 
of  the  rebuke  coniiita  in  the  bet  that  thep«Mfn 
waa  capable  of  hearing  the  chanwr's  aoc^,  but 
retiiHd  to  do  u.  The  indiridual  ouc  in  queation 
wai  an  eiocptiDn  to  the  rule.  Seipenta,  though 
compaistlTel  J  speddng  daf  to  ordinary  Bounda,  ut 
no  doubt  capable  of  hearing  the  ehsrp,  ihrill  ammdH 
which  the  charmer  produces  either  by  his  Toice  or 
bj  an  iDstrument ;  and  this  comparative  deafncat  is, 
it  appeal*  to  ua,  JA<  vtry  reason  why  soch  loands 
as  the  charmer  makes  pnduce  the  daind  eSect  ia 
tha  lubject  under  tmtmeut.  [Sebpent-cuaBH- 
iva.]  Aa  the  Egyptian  cobra  is  more  frtquentlr 
than  any  other  ipecies  the  subject  upon  which  the 
■erpent-charmei*  of  the  Bible  lands  practise  their 
adcnce,  snd  u  it  is  fondof  concealing  itself  in  walls 
and  in  holes  (Is.  li.  i\  it  appears  to  bar*  the 
:heprtAoi. 


Aipal'Mhni,  tt 

mentioned  in  luxlui.  uir.  15.  Theophrastus  enu- 
meralea  it  with  cimumoo,  cassia,  and  many  other 
article*  which  were  used  for  dnlntent*.  The 
Lignan  Bhodiaiaim  is  by  some  auppoaad  to  be  the 
lubitauca  ludiated  by  the  atpatiUhvt;  the  plant 
which  yields  it  i*  the  CohwJouJiu  acoponua  of 
Linnaeus. 

A(p»'tll«,  third  son  of  Haman  (Eath.  ii.  7). 

Aa'phar,  the  pool  in  tbt "  wildenm*  of  ThNoe" 
(1  Mace.  li.  33).  Ia  It  poadUe  that  tha  name  it  a 
eomiption  of  livui  AtpmltUa  t 

A^lu'nni,    1   Ead.    r.   8.      [Mi 

MlZPAR.J 

Ai'ila],  Ibe  sod  of  Giltad,  and  gmt-ginndi 
MsnaMieh(Num.iiTi.31;  Joah.  ivii.  ^).  H 
the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  AisiELiTFA, 


)f  1  Chr. 


.,  Airielw 


the  latter  fuaage  by  tha  L3 

ofManaaaeh  by  his  Syrian  coacaDine, 

AiiMltta,  Num.  nri.  31.     [AaaiEu] 
Am.     Five  Hebrew  name*  of  the  genua  Aiim 

occur  in  the  O.  T.     1.  CTamA- denolea  the  raal 

dnmestic  ais,  though  the  word  Wai  no  doubt  u» 
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ia  a  ^enl  miim  ts  upnci  uy  ui  vhcUur  miJi 
or  femiilc.  The  ax  it  Ireqaentlr  nisitiaDcd  in  th< 
Bible :  it  ww  and  Tor  cuiying  butiltu,  for  riiling, 
for  ploughingf  for  griodiDg  it  the  millp  ud  fok-  cu-- 
rybg  bB^age  Id  wm.  Tbs  ui  in  aitsD  toun- 
trin  ii  ft  rerf  differeat  aiiiiiul  from  what  he  is  in 
WHtem  Europe,  The  most  noble  *ad  hoDOOiublc 
unongtt  the  Jewi  were  wont  to  be  motinUJ  o 


hbti 


jnphint  en 


irLon]  h 
17  into  JenmleiD  (Mitt,  ui,  :>). 
meek  end  lowLr,"  but  it  u  u 
miitake  to  auppcoe  that  the  bet  of  hi*  riding  aa  liie 
■B  hid  ought  to  do  wiUi  hii  meekncH;  ilChou^ii 
therabf,  doubtlese,  he  meuit  lo  show  the  peui'nljt 
netuw  of  hie  kingdom,  u  hoiwtwen  used  only  Ihr 
WK  purpoeoi.  lu  illuKtratioD  of  (lie  puu^i^  irj 
Judg,  T.  10,  "  Spesk  je  thai  ride  on  white  ai,M?s" 
it  mif  be  mcntiODed  that  Backinghun  telle  ue  th;il 
one  of  the  peculiuitle*  of  B^ibd  ii  iti  ncf  cf 
white  laa,  which  are  laddled  and  bridled  for  the 
conrejatiM  of  pasaengen  .  .  ,  that  thej  are  lurgr 
and  iptiited,  and  have  aneuj  and  ateedy  pace.  In 
Deut.  nil.  10  "  plowing  with  an  01  and  an  iw 
together  "  waa  (orlsdden  bj  th*  law  of  Moss,  p:  n- 
bably  becauae  Ihey  could  not  pull  pleaaintly  t,i- 
gelher  on  account  of  the  differenc*  in  ain  niul 
strength  J  perbapa  also  this  prohiUtion  maj  hiivi; 
•ome  reterecce  to  the  Uw  given  in  Ler.  lii.  lU. 
Th«  Bie  wai  not  need  for  food.  The  Mosaic  law 
coniidend  It  imdan,  as  "  not  ditiding  the  hoof  and 
chewing  the  end."  In  extreme  caaea,  howerer,  sa 
in  the  great  Junine  of  Samaria,  whai  "  an  nss'a 
had  wu  (old  for  eight;  piece*  of  idlTer"  (2  K. 
Ti.  25),  the  flesh  wu  eaten.— 2.  Mhin,  tb*  com- 
mon domestic  ahe-M>.  Balaam  rode  csi  a  *he-!isi. 
The  aiHS  of  KUb  which  Saul  sought  were  sb»^u.'ei, 
The  ShunammiU  (3  K.  ir.  22,  24)  nde  on  ud^ 
when  «h*  went  to  seek  Eliaha,  Thejwere  ihe-it-w 
which  formed  the  ipecial  can  of  one  of  DiFiiJ N 
ofEcen  (1  Chi.  tirii.  30) 3.  'Atr  the  nirnt  of  n 

J)ung  aw,  which  occura  Gen.  uiii.  16,  illi.  1 1  - 
iidg.  I.  4,  lii.  14;  Jobli.  12;  la.  m.  6,  24; 
Zech.  ii.  g.  Sometimes  the  'Atr  is  ipoken  'if  a^ 
being  old  enough  for  riding  upon,  loi-  can  vim 
buidena,  and  for  tilling  the  ((round.— ^. 


I  of  wild  as 


Ed  Gen.  I 


;  Ps.o 


;  Job  tI.  5,  li.  12,  uiT.  b,  ludx.  5  )  Hi 
9  ;  Jer.  ii.  24,  lir.  6 ;  I>.  mii.  14.  Hosea  «m- 
parei  Israel  to  a  wild  ai*  of  the  desert,  and  Jab 
(uiii.  5)  girea  an  aninuited  daeription  of  thia  nni- 
rhich  is  amply  coniirmod  by  Ijoth 


'  the  Pert  It  uacetiain.^Tbe  apedea  known  to  tha 
andant  Jews  are  ^4emut  hanippvt,  which  inhahita 
the  deserts  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  tha  DOIthtin 
parti  1^  Arstria )  the  Aainvi  migarit  of  the  N.K. 
of  Alrica,  the  true  onager  or  aboriginil  wild  asa, 
whence  the  domcatkated  breed  has  sproi^ ;  and  pn- 
bably  the  Amaa  onager,  the  Koulan  or  Gborkhnr, 
which  Is  fouud  In  Weilera  Alia  from  48°  N.  lati- 
tude southward  to  Penia,  Beliubiatan,  and  Waatan 
India.  Ut.  Uyari  remarks  that  in  fleatasM  tha 
wild  asi  (^iiinut  kemippia)  equals  the  pidle,  >nl 
to  OTcrtan  tbem  is  a  feat  which  only  oa»  or  two 
of  the  most  oalebrated  marti  have  bMO  kuowa  t> 

AanU'ill,  1  Esd.  i.  9.    [Habhabiah  S.] 

Aaaalimotll,  1  Esd.  Tiii.  36.     [SuEUMIfW.I 

Aannl'M,  1  Ead.  Tiii.  54.     [HimABUB  8.J 

Anh'nT.    [AsSTBii.] 

AMh'artm,  a  tribe  deaooided  &om  Dada^  lb* 
grandson  afAbnham  (Gen.  ITT.  3).  Ukethartbar 
dcacandBnla  of  Ketnish,  they  have  not  bean  idaitb 
fied  wilh  auT  degree  of  certainty.  Knabel  eia* 
siden  them  Ibe  Hune  with,  the  Amuit  of  Es.  xzriL 
23,  and  connected  with  unthem  AnUa, 

Aidda'KL*,  i.  e.  tAe  jnlsui,  "  puritana,"  tha 
Dame  asanmcd  by  a  lectian  of  the  oitbodai  Java 
(1  Uacc.  ii.  42.  ril.  13;  3  Mace.  xiv.  S)  ae  di»- 
tinguitbed  from  the  Hellemiing  ftctioo.  Tbcy 
appear  to  have  edited  as  a  party  hefbn  the  Uacca- 
bacan  ri^i^,  and  were  probably  boaud  by  aotna 
peculiar  tow  to  the  eiteisal  obas^ance  of  tha  Law. 

li'lir.  t  Sot  of  Xorah  (Ex.  tI.  34 ;  1  Chi. 
Tj.  33).— 4.  Son  of  Ebiaiaph,  and  a  fbreblhs  i£ 
Samud  (1  Chr.  n.  23,  37).— S.  Son  of  Jacoaiah 
(1  Chr.  lii.  IT),  unlcas  "  Jacooiah  tbe  mptiTa"  be 
th*  true  rendering. 

As'tM  or  Aa'iU,  a  seaport  of  tlie  Bonua  pio- 
Tinca  of  Asia,  in  the  district  anciently  called  Ify^. 
It  was  ailuated  on  the  norlhem  ahore  of  the  gulf  of 
ADRAHTTTtcii,  and  was  ool;  about  seren  mDaa 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Leibos,  near  Methymna. 
A  good  Rinnan  road,  connecting  the  towns  of  thr  , 
central  parts  of  the  prorince  with  Alexandria  Tra* 
[TbOab]  passed  through  Aasoa,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  Utt«r  places  being  about  20  milea. 
These  geographical  points  illustrate  St.  Paul's  ruld 
passage  through  the  town  (Ada  u.  13,  14).  Tba 
ship  in  which  he  was  to  accomplish  hia  Tcyage  fmn 
Troaa  to  Casniea  went  round  Cape  Lectum,  while 
he  took  the  much  shorter  journey  by  land.  Thuc 
he  was  able  to  join  the  ship  without  dilliculty,  and 
in  tufhciant  time  lor  her  to  anchor  off  Mityletie  at 
Om  cloie  of  the  day  on  which  Tmas  had  been  left. 

JMM'nt,  Tob.  liv.  15.     [AKASUEBca.] 

Aa'nr.  L  (Eir.  It.  2 ;  1>b.  Uuiii.  8  ;  2  Esd. 
ii.  B;  Jud.  ii.  14,  r.  1,  Ti.  1,  17,  rii.  SO,  24. 
xiil.15,  iiT.3,  IT, 6.  it!. 4.  [AsguuB;  AasriUA.] 
3.  1  Esd.  T.  31.     [Harhui:.] 

AujT'iA,  Auh'nr,  was  a  great  and  powerful 
country  lying  on  the  Tigris  (G^n.  ii.  14),  tbe  capital 
ofwblohwuNiDevehCGen.i.ll.&c).  Itdoired 
ill  name  apparently  finm  Aaihui,  the  son  of  Shem 
(Gen.  I.  22),  who  in  later  timeswns  wonhipped  bjr 


of  Assyria  differed    greatly   c 
Probably  in  the  tttlienl  times 


•ing  diietly  on  the  left 
ly  it*  limit*  wen  n- 
tended,  until  it  came  to  be  regarded  a*  comprising 
the  whole  r«io(i  between  the  ArmeDisn  mountains 
(Ut.  37°  30^  upon  tin  north,  and  upon  the  aoulk 


th  MBtiT  abBot  B^idud  (kt.  33°  30*).  E»t- 
i«i  Hi  taaadary  ww  the  hi^  niig«  of  Zagm, 
OBiol^Ba  df  Kwr^ttAn;  wotwinl,  it  wu,  te- 
imttf  !•  &■  Tiem  oT  hom,  boaiiiltd  b7  tlx 
" ■  — ■—  *~Hrt,  whil«,  icGonlii^  to  othen,  -' 


ri»Vil  tta  Enhiats.— t.  Omerat  dutracttr  of 
Ikum^M.  <Vlhe  N. and E.th«  high  inaimtain- 
^mttia^-  ••''■■' 


and  KunliitCD  mn  mccockd  b^ 
EatcDe-faUli  of  ■  (ODKwhat  arid 
wUdI  iMeh  thouMlrt*  frcm  the  principal 
■lalld  ta  thrm,  aod  occaiioaally 
0  tlMlr  nortlKni  or  north-faBt«ni 
ala  fnoimtilD'lJiw,  rich  plaina  ood 
Ts  then  ridgt*  Hun  tattrrAt  at 

. ^      leof  araotiT,  well  waterad 

■i  Urij  podnctira,  wtaidi  Enallr  dnkt  down 
ilk  ■■■«  iiiiHi  mill  npoD  tbtgnil  Hi 
|1^,  ^  mados  dutrictof  £Mair«A. 
H.  «Uik  eHoMb  in  iBsth  fiv  250  ndlei,  ii  is- 
<nipM  coif  ^3J  a  rii^  BinMtop»iinw.  Above 
■i  Mow  thk  buTier  ie  an  iniiMiiM  lord  tnvt, 
«  fai  the  moat  mit  >  wildenwH,  tcantil  j  watend 
<•  IW  right  Unk  of  the  T^iii,  but  ahuiulaEtlf 
■{fbid  oa  the  left,  wliidi  bean  maiki  oT  hariug 
m  ia  larlj  tima  well  cnllirattd  and  Ihicklj 
mM  thnoriioDt.  All  oTer  thii  rart  flat,  on 
n  iitt  tf  &»  T%il*,  riie  "  gnut-ooiered  heap*, 
Mtiag  Oit  Bte  of  aodffit  hthitatlona  "  which  lerTe 
tDBnfc  thecxtcst  of  the  real  Aiijnan  domiDioo. 
TlcTueaDDema  on  the  left  back  of  the  Tigrit, 
■d  <Blbe  light  the^tbicklritnd  the  eottnoonnUy. 
■^  Pntitca  ef  Attyria. — The  clinical  geogra- 
itai  diridri  Anna  into  a  nomber  of  regiom, 
■U  iffai  to  be  AieBf  iwmed  from  citiea,  u 
AMItii  bm  ArheU;  Calaceoe  (or  Olldiine) 
(■■  Cdib  or  Bahh  (Geo.  i.  11 ;  2  K.  xrii,  6)  ; 
'pUatfafhrnApalJoaia;  Sittiume  from  Sttace, 
*''  'iftihin.  hDwiro',  tbe  richest  n^oo  of  all, 
'"^  b  npeOaticB  from  the  Zab  {Diab)  river 
■rti4itI.J.-J.  Cai/riifcl.— The  chief  ritiej 


ot  Anrtia  [n  tlui  time  of  ila  greatntu  iiipear  to 
hare  beea  tbe  following : — Ninereh,  which  is  ma^^?d 
bjr  the  moimdi  oppodte  Uoeol  {Sibi-Tmui  and 
Eoaj/iagik') ;  Calah  or  Halah,  now  Jfunruj)  Auhur, 
DOW  Kilth  Bhirghat ;  Sarghu,  or  Dui-Saigiua.  oow 
Khombadi  Arbela,  Kill  ArhS ;  Opu  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Siyalth  with  tb*  Tigtie  ;  imd  Sittace,  a 
little  further  down  the  latter  rlTar,  if  iHi  ptace 
should  not  lather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia.— 
i,  Hatory  of  Auyria— original  ptopling. — Scrip- 
tun  lafiumi  ui  that  Abjtib  wu  peopled  from 
Babftoii  (Gen.  x.  II),  and  both  cUaical  tntditioa 
and  tbe  monnments  of  the  country  agm  in  thik 
reprtsenUdon.  In  Hemdotni  (i.  7),  Ninai,  the 
mjlhic  founder  of  Ninerefa,  ii  the  kq  (deicaidaDti 
of  Belua,  the  niTthlc  fbusder  of  Babylon— a  tnditioo 
ia  which  the  deriTation  of  Aiiyria  from  Babylon, 
and  the  grater  antiquity  and  luperior  poiitioa  of 
the  latter  in  rsrly  timeg  are  abadowtd  forth  anfTI- 
dently.  The  nsearchei  recently  amied  on  ia  the 
two  coiutriei  clearly  ihow  that  Babylooian  great' 
neaa  and  cJTillntiDD  wu  earlier  than  Aaeyrian,  and 
that  while  the  former  wu  of  natii*  growth,  the 
tatter  wai  derived  from  tbe  neighbouring  country.^ 
5.  Date  of  th^  fOundaiion  of  iha  kingdom^ — As  a 
cormtryf  Aeayria  waa  evidently  known  la  &10£ea 
(Gai.  11.  14,  UT.  18  ;  Nam.  uIt.  !2,  24)  j  buCit 
daa  sot  appear  io  Jewish  biitoiy  ai  a  kingdom  till 
lbereignof^Menahem(aboutB.C.770).  Herodolui 
relates  that  the  Aesyriaiis  were  ^  lords  of  Asia  "  for 
520  yeaiVt  till  the  Median  kiogdom  waa  fbi-med, 
B.C.  708.  He  would  thus.  It  appears,  haTsasiigDed 
to  the  Ibuodatian  of  the  Anyrian  emjHre  a  date  Dot 
lery  greatly  anterior  to  B.C.  1228.  Beroeus.  who 
made  the  empin  last  526  year*  to  the  reign  of  Pul, 
must  hiTe  agreed  nearly  with  this  riew  j  at  leiui 
he  would  certainly  havi  plaeed  tbe  rise  of  the  king- 
dom within  the  13tb  century.  This  is,  perha|». 
the  utmost  that  can  ba  determined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.— 6.  Earli/  kiagt,  /ram  I'm 
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ASSYRIA 


fotaidation  of  the  kingdom  to  Pul. — The  Mesopo- 
tamian  i^esearches  have  renderod  it  apparent  that 
the  original  seat  of  government  was  not  at  Kineveh. 
The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have  been  found  at 
KiUh-Sherghatt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital ;  and  this  place 
the  monuments  show  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
the  earliest  kings.  The  kings  proved  to  have 
reigned  there  are  fourteen  in  number,  divisible. into 
three  groups ;  and  their  reigns  are  thought  to  have 
covered  a  space  of  nearly  350  years,  from  B.C.  1273 
to  B.C.  930.  The  most  remarkable  monai-ch  of  the 
series  was  called  Tiglath-pileser.  He  appears  to 
have  been  king  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  thus  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Samuel.  The  other  moiiarchs  of  the  KiUh-Sherghat 
series,  both  before  and  after  Tiglath-pileser,  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the 
scries  are  only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of 
two  great  monarchs.  Sardanapalus  the  first,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Greeks,  transferred  the  seat  of  government 
from  Kiieh-Sherghat  to  Nimrud  (probably  the 
Calah  of  Scripture),  where  he  built  the  first  of  those 
magnificent  palaces  which  have  recently  been  ex- 
humed by  our  countrymen.  His  son,  Shalmaneser 
or  Shalmanubar,  the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black 
Obelisk,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  commemo- 
rate his  victories,  was  a  still  greater  conqueror. 
His  son  and  grandson  followed  in  his  steps,  but 
tKxxcely  equalled  his  glory.  The  latter  is  thought 
to  be  identical  with  the  Biblical  Pul,  Phul,  or 
Phaloch  [Pul].— 7.  The  kings  from  Pul  to  Esar- 
haddon. — ^The  succession  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from 
Pul  almost  to  the  close  of  the  empire  is  rendci-ed 
tolerably  oeitoin,  not  merely  by  the  inscriptions, 
but  also  by  the  Jewish  records.  In  the  2nd  book 
of  Kings  we  find  the  names  of  Pul,  Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  19 
and  29,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  13,  xix.  37) ;  and  in  Isaiah 
we  have  the  name  of  **  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria** 
(XX.  1 ),  who  is  a  contemporary  of  the  prophet,  and 
who  must  evidently  therefore  belong  to  the  same 
series.  The  inscriptions,  by  showing  us  that  Sargon 
was  the  &ther  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the 
list,  and  give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of 
the  8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  Shal- 
maneser 11.,  Sai-gon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 
—8.  Lower  Dynasty.'— It  seems  to  be  certain  that 
at,  or  near,  the  accession  of  Pul,  about  B.C.  770, 
a  great  dumge  of  some  kind  or  other  occurred  in 
Assyria.  It  was  only  23  years  kter,  that  the 
Babylonians  considered  their  independence  to  have 
commenced  (B.C.  747).  Tradition  seems  to  show 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
there  must  have  been  a  break  in  the  line  of  Assjrian 
kings,  and  probably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch  of  Scrip- 
tui-e  was  really  the  last  king  of  the  old  monarchy, 
iuid  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  his  successor,  was  the 
founder  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  Lowei- 
Kmpire."—9.  Supposed  loss  of  the  empire  at  this 
period. — Many  writers  of  repute  have  been  inclined 
to  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect 
to  the  bi'eaking  up  of  the  whole  empire  at  this 
period.  It  is  evident,  however,  both  from  Scrip- 
ture and  from  the  monuments,  that  the  shock 
sustained  through  the  domestic  revolution  has  been 
greatly  exaggenitcd.  It  is  plain,  from  Scripture, 
:A/it  ia  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser, 


Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria 
as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  These  kings  all 
waired  successfidly  in  Palestine  and  its  nelghbcNir- 
hood  ;  some  attacked  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  4)  :  one  appear* 
as  master  of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ;  while  another 
has  authority-  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymak 
(2  K.  xvii.  24;  Ezr.  iv.  9).  The  Assyrian  anoab 
for  the  period  are  in  the  most  complete  aocordanoa 
with  these  representations,  and  the  statements  of  the 
inscriptions  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  indicatiooa  of 
greatness  to  be  traced  in  the  architectoral  monu- 
ments. On  every  ground  it  seems  neceasaiy  to 
conclude  that  the  second  Assyrian  kingdom  waf 
really  greater  and  more  glorious  than  the  first;  that 
under  it  the  limits  of  the  empire  reached  their 
fullest  extent,  and  the  internal  prosperity  was  aft 
the  highest.  Even  as  regards  Babylon,  the  Asajrian 
loss  was  not  permanent  Sai-gon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Esarhaddon,  all  exercised  full  authority  over  that 
country.— 10.  Successors  of  Esarhaddon. —hj  tiha 
end  of  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  triumph  oif  the 
aims  of  Assyria  had  been  so  complete  that  acuvely 
an  enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serioof 
anxiety.  In  Scripture  it  is  remarkable  that  we 
hear  nothing  of  Assyria  after  the  reign  of  Eav- 
haddon,  and  pro^e  history  is  equally  aUent  mitil 
the  attacks  b^n  which  brought  about  her  down&U. 
—11.  Fblt  of  Assyria.-^The  fall  of  Assyria,  kog 
pi-eviously  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-19),  was 
effected  by  the  growing  strength  and  boldness  of 
the  Medes.  If  we  may  trust  Herodotos,  the  first 
Median  attack  on  Nineveh  took  place  about  tiie 
year  B.C.  633.  For  some  time  their  efforts  Vim 
unsuccessful ;  but  after  a  while,  having  won  ow 
the  Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  became  superior 
to  the  Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  about  B.C.  625,  or 
a  little  earlier,  laid  final  si^  to  the  capital  [Me* 
dia].  Saracns,  the  last  king — probably  the  giaiid> 
son  of  Esarhaddon — ^made  a  stout  and  {woloDged 
defence,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance  vain,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his  pslsoeb 
and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  bmlding;^ 
perished  in  the  flamos.—12.  Fulfilment  of  propkm^, 
— ^The  prophecies  of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (tt. 
13-15)  against  Assyria  were  probabtj  deUvend 
shortly  before  the  catastrophe.  Ezekid,  writfaf 
about  B.C.  584,  bears  witness  historically  to  tiN 
complete  destruction  which  had  come  upoa  the 
Assyrians  (ch.  xxxi.).  In  accordance  with  Nahum's 
announcement  (iii.  19)  we  find  that  Assyria  nerer 
succeeded  in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality. 
Once  only  was  revolt  attempted,  about  a  century 
af^r  the  Median  conquest,  but  it  fiuled  signally, 
and  appears  never  to  have  been  repeated,  toe 
Assyrians  remaining  thenceforth  submissive  subjecfts 
of  Uie  Pei-sian  empire.— 13.  General  character  ef 
the  empire. — Like  all  the  early  monarchies  whin 
attained  to  any  great  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  separate  kingdoms.  The  AsinrrisB 
monarchs  bore  sway  over  a  number  of  pet^  kii^ 
through  the  entire  extent  of  their  dominions.  Tlien 
native  princes  were  feudatories  of  the  Great  If  onaroli, 
of  whom  they  held  their  crown  by  the  double  tenure 
of  homage  and  tribute.  Monohem  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
Hoshea  (ibid.  x\\\,  4),  Ahaz  (ibid.  zvi.  8),  Hew- 
kiah  (ibid,  xviii.  4),  and  Manawseh  (2  Chr.  zxziii. 
11-13),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  were 
many  native  kings  of  Babylon.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  how  far  Assyria  required  a  religious  con- 
formity from  the  subject  people.  Her  ruigion  was 
a  gross  and  complex  polytheism,  oomprisiB|f  tht 


w^kiip  of  t2urt«en  principal  and  numeroiu  minor 
#iia^tjei,  at  the  head  ot  all  of  whom  stood  the 
^ef  pad.  Aashur,  who  seems  to  be  the  deified 
|i<iiMiJi  cf  the  natkm  (Gen.  x.  22).  The  inscrip- 
«Bi  ^Fpaa^  to  state  that  in  all  ooontries  orer  which 
tai  AmjjiMDS  w>faMi»hed  tiieir  supremacj,  they  set 
op  •*  the  laws  of  Asshor/*  and  '*  altara  to  the  Greot 
It  was  probably  in  connexion  with  this 
raquiraneat  that  Ahaz,  on  his  return 
where  he  had  made  his  sabmission 
to  Tiflatb-pikBcry  incurred  the  goilt  of  idolatry 
<2  £.  zri.  10-16).— 14.  ItM  extmt.^Oa  the  west, 
AtMofifterxBiMan  and  the  rirer  Halys  appear  to  have 
hm  the  boondaries;  oo  the  north,  a  fluctaating 
Ibl  mtfwi  readhing  the  Eaxine  nor  extending  be- 
^■i  the  loitlMau  mmtier  of  Armenia ;  on  the  east, 
ibe  Oiipaa  Sca  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert ;  on  the 
maA^  the  Persiaii  Golf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
TW  eranftries  iodaded  within  these  limits  are  the 

Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  Media, 

ArxDcnia,    Assyria  Proper,  Mesopotamia, 

fvti  rf  Cappadocia  and  Cilida,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 

Fyeiae,  and  Iduniaea.     Cyprus  was  also  for  a 

■hk  a  dqKndcnc J  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  they 

■^  pshaps  have  held  at  one  time  certain  portions 

i£li«erEsypt.^l5.  CmUisationoftheA&syrictns. 

— TW  driluati'cMi  of  the  Asi«yrians,  as  has   been 

dndy  afaBerred*  was  derired  originally  from  the 

Tybf^iMiMii     They  were  a  Shemitic  race,  originally 

naaat  in   Babjlonia  (which  at  that  time  was 

Ci^),  and  thus  acquainted  with  the  Babylonian 

hMadsns  and  disooreries,  who  ascended  the  valley 

d  (fat  Tlgrai  and  established  in  the  tract  imme- 

Wf  bc£nr  the  Annenian  mountains  a  separate 

■i  ^^mdL  Datiooality.     Their  modes  of  writing 

the  form  and  size  of  their  bricks,  theii 

cmamcntation,    their    religion    and 

■  a  great   measure,   were  drawn  iirom 

lAjtev  vhich    they  always  regarded  as  a  sacred 

fcid   ifciwynal  scat  of  their  nation,  and  the  true 

tf  d  thfcir  gods,  with  the  one  exception  of 

StOl,  as  their  civilisation   developed,  it 

in  many  reelects  peculiar.     Their  ait  is  of 

grvwth.     Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of  the 

and  even  aometimea  of  the  more  peaceful 

of  human  life,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a 

and  an  appearance  of  life,  which  place 

Ugh  ■moDg  realistic  schools.    The  advanced 

of  the  Aaayriaas  in  various  other  respects 

rndenced  alike  by  the  representations 

fte  aenii»tiircB  and  by  the  remains  discovered 

faaHdings.     They  were  still,  however, 

ii  the  KMist  Important  points  barbarians.     Their 

was  rode  and  inartificial ;  their  religion 

;  their  conduct  of  war  cruel ; 

em  Ihmr  art  materialistic  and  so  debasing ;  they 

M  aerrvd  thair  purpose  when  they  had  prepared 

te  East  tar  ccntndised  government,  and  been  God's 

SBOBife  to  pimish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-6)  ; 

tiby  woa,  thcrcfinv,  swq)t  away  to  allow  the  rise 

tf  that  Aiyan  nem  which,  with  less  appredation  of 

■t,  was  to  intioduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more 

yiihial  ftm  of  refigion*  a  better  treatment  of  cap- 

ttna*  and  a  supgiw  forenunental  organisation. 

liTtnrth,  Dart.  i.  4.    [AflBTABoru.] 

M^titftm.     [ASBTOKKTH.] 

^ttfk,  1  Sid.  TiiL  38.     [AzoAD.] 

litiMiij.    [Star.] 

Af^afH,  Ihe  brt  king  of  the  Medes,  B.C.  595- 
SCO,  or  BX.  59S-558»  who  was  conquered  by 
Cfnv  (Bd  «d  Sfci^OBy  1).     ThenameisideDtifedy 
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by   Rawlinson  and  Niebuhr  with  Deioces  =  Ash- 
dahdk,  the  emblem  of  the  Median  power. 

Aiap'pim,  and  House  of,  1  Chr.  xxn.  15,  17, 
literally  "  house  of  the  gatherings."  Some  under- 
stand it  as  a  proper  name  of  chambers  on  the  •south 
side  of  the  Temple.  Gesenius  and  Bertheau  explain 
it  of  certain  store-rooms,  and  Ftirat,  following  the 
Viilgate,  of  the  council-chambers  in  the  outer  court 
of  the  Temple  in  which  the  elders  held  their  deli- 
berations. The  same  word  in  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25, 
is  rendei*ed  "  thresholds,"  and  is  translated  "  lintels  *' 
in  the  Tai^im  of  R.  Joseph  on  1  Chr. 

Asyn'eritos,  a  Christian  at  Kome,  saluted  by 
St.  Paul  (Kom.  xvi.  14). 

A'tad,  the  threehing-floor  ot  a  spot  <*  beyond 
Jordan,"  at  which  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  on  their 
way  from  Egypt  to  Hebron,  made  their  seven  days* 
"  great  and  veiy  sore  mourning  "  over  the  body  of 
Ja(x>b;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  told  it 
acquired  from  the  Canaanites  the  new  name  of  Abel- 
Mizraira  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to  Jerome 
it  was  in  his  day  called  Bethgla  or  Bethada  (Beth- 
Hogla).  Beth-Hogla  is  known  to  have  lain  betweeu 
the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  therefore  on  the  west  side 
of  Jordan.     [Beth-Hoola.I 

At'arah,  a  wife  of  Jerahmeel,  and  mother  of 
Onam  (1  Chr.  ii.  26). 

Atar'gatifl,  or  Derceto,  a  Syrian  goddess,  re- 
presented generally  with  the  body  of  a  woman  and 
the  tail  of  a  fish  (comp.  Dagon).  Her  most 
famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (Mabug)  and 
Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with  Aphrodite 
Urania.  Ludan  compared  her  with  Here,  though 
he  allowed  that  she  combined  traits  of  other  deities. 
Plutarch  says  that  some  regarded  her  as  **  Aphro- 
dite, others  as  Here,  others  as  the  cause  and  natural 
power  which  provides  the  principles  and  seeds  for 
all  things  from  moisture."  This  last  view  is  pi-o- 
bably  an  accurate  description  of  the  attributes  of  the 
goddess,  and  explains  her  fish-like  form  and  popular 
identification  with  Aphrodite.  There  was  a  temple 
of  Atargatis  (2  Mace.  xii.  26)  at  Kamion,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccahaeus  ( 1  Mace.  v.  44). 
The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  Michaelis  from  Syr. 
Targeto,  an  opening.  Some  have  supposed  that 
Atargatis  was  tlie  tutelary  goddess  of  the  first 
Assyrian  dynasty,  and  that  the  name  appears  in 
Tigiath  or  Tiglath-pileaer. 

At'arotlL  L  One  of  the  towns  in  the  **  land  of 
Jazer  and  land  of  Gilead  "  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  taken 
and  built  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (xxxii.  34).  From  ita 
motion  with  places  which  have  been  identified  on 
the  N.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of 
Jebel  AttatHs^  a  connexion  has  been  assumed  be- 
tween AtaroUi  and  that  mountain.  But  some 
other  identification  is  necessary.— 9.  A  place  on 
the  (south?)  boundary  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvi.  2,  7).  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
Ataroth  is  or  is  not  the  same  place  as,  8.  Ataeiotu- 
ADAR,  or  -ADDAR  on  the  west  border  of  Benjamin, 
*'  near  the  *  mountain '  that  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nether  Beth-horon"  (Josh.  xvi.  5,  xviii.  13).  In 
the  Ooomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an  Atharoth  in 
Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles  N.  of  Sebaste ; 
as  well  as  two  places  of  the  name  not  far  from 
Jeiiisalem.  ^  4.  **  Ataroth,  the  house  op 
JOAB,"  a  place  (?)  occurring  in  the  list  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54). 

A'ter.  L  The  children  of  Ater  were  among  the 
porters  or  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple  who  i-etumed 
with  Zerubabd  (Exr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vi\.  45>    T\\w 
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an  caUtd  is  1  E^l 

1  Tbc  duMi*3  , 

Ditmbcr  of  93  Tct^rrKd  irith  Zoolaibfl  (Ea-,  ii.  IS  ; ' 

Kcfa.  Tii.  31),  u^l  vcE  VDo^  ctu  htadm  of  tlu  ' 

peopk  who  ^sel  I^c  cmasiie  with  SehankiL  1 1. 

17;.    Tb(  nuu  ippvn  in  1  Eid.  f .  13  b  . 


tthTiimtam  (iChr.Tf 
wiihEmmlbcMi 


Bol.     AAer  tI 


tt  aoa  tf  JitiiihuhU  kinc  of  Jolili, , 
~'  nto  ilhc  3.  ku^jilais  tb*  •tonhip  of' 
'  jral  icnlulioB  by  wladi  Mia 
Mated  taaatU  m  sn^  Hmot  tl  Smmn,  ibc  UDbI  ' 
all  tbe  nxmbei  ..r  cbr  nral  Am)*  sf  '»*>!>  *ha  ', 
tail  aagnj  hi<  -t-<  i  2  K.  li.  1 1,  iTUlia(  bsidr 
pnb^Tof  hi     ;.    ■  ,■.  v'' *<>**=■  [A**]. 

to  pspetote  t  -r."  ikn^htHof  tha 

rnjiU  brnuF,  n  '  i.'h .  Uw  fmsgsC 

who  bod  dun  ■;  J  ...  , .'  Chr.  nu.  II)  Che 
high-priert  (2  I  ■;■,.-,  nir.  6,.  The  diiU  WW 
bron^t  np  mi'ie!  J»hoMd»'i  eat, 

the  Temple  !ur  lii  j«r»,  during  which  poiad 


Ihouht  it  tin]^  u>  p 
[wople,  tnutiiii;  t.3  tbdr  > 
Uod.  and  loyaltr  to  Ui«  hou 
been  B  straiUQU^i'  called  oi 


n,  durinr  which 
ah.     Atlo^ihJf 


m"  (Act*  na.  et^I).    1W  J 
1.-   wh«  St.    Paul   ftfUil  4^.  « 
in  Ibe  nOey  bdwwa  (ha  Acnt**^*) 

,-,iB,   Ite   Pbtz  m1  the  XonoB,  tW 

heoDdnl  I7  Oe  Aaopoie  «  ikc  KJK.  ai  K,H 
the    Anmv>  Oq   the  H«  bf  the  Ai^  M  "" 
N.W.>niIW^^brtk*lli«e«Mlh>S.   1 
mmedpto  Agw«A»f'liiwB<l>«-*^a.    ^ 
remark  of  tfacMcnd  hiJMMi  topacimgtbc^^— -  j 
rnft^Alhn^jtnLaijiiWtwtJ 
.  nkc«f  ati^oitj.    IMmM^m 
rdnkef  hb  eNMTTWWB  far  their  k^  afeeaal  '^ 
roins  iboot  Id  tbe  marbc.  lod  fk'iag  swe  a 
W"h»t  n    - "    -^ — ^  -'  "    ■^-'  


KTilen.  Thru  Puuadai  up  Uiat  cbe 
•jTfwwJ  all  other  itoiei  in  ihe  atioit 
Ihf  y  pmd  lo  ti«  irorahil-  of  the  godi ; 
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t '  .irr  «M  oowded  in  erery  directioo  with  ton- 
ics, ftttan,  and  other  ncred  buildingt.  Of  the 
'  .-ician  chmn^  founded  bj  St.  Pad  at  Athenk, 
Kflrdisf  to  aodaoastkal  traditioo,  DioDjuus  the 
i.'wp^ite  wM  the  first  bishop.    [Dioinrflxus.] 

AAlli,  one  of  the  sons  of  Beb«i,  who  put  away 
n  MraigD  wile  at  tlie  exhortatioo  of  Exra  (Ezr. 
1  ^ ;.    He  lA  called  Axatheo  in  1  Eed.  ix.  29. 
Ar1|kA,  I  Bad.  T.  32.     [Hatiphju] 
ktrntmrnt^   ISbm   Bay  of^  the  great   day  of 
■Lml  homiliatiooy  and  the  only  one  oomoMnded 
1  IV  VoMk  Uw.     [Pasts.]    The  mode  of  its 
4ermee  is  described  in  Lev.  zTi.,and  the  conduct 
i  ae  people  is  emphatically  enjoined  in  Ler.  xxiii. 
:>J-1— II.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  dar  of  Tisri, 
ait  a,  from  the  erening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening 
i  tw  t«nth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the 
r-A  of  Tabernacles.     [Kestivals.]  — III.    The 
itoewkca  of  the    day,  as  described  in  the  law, 
n?  m  foUow.     It  was  kept  by  the  people  as  a 
aim  mbbalh.     On  this  occasion  only  tne  high 
jra:  n  permitted  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of 
Haring  bathed    his    perion    and  dressed 
eBtirely  in  the  holy  white  linen  gannents, 
hr  V'x^ibt  fii>nrard  a  joung  bullock  for  a  sin- 
sSsag  mA  a  ram  for  a  bumt-ofieiing,  purchased 
t  Li  own  cost,   on  account  of  himself  and  his 
SMly,  sod  two  joang  goats  for  a  sin-oflerinz  with 
t  an  fe-  a  bantt-offering,  which  were  paid  for  out 
«  c«  palhc  treasury,  on  account  of  the  people. 
He  iria  ^1  f  f  iit*d  the  two  goats  before  the  Lord  at 
7)e  joar  of  the  tabernacle  luid  cast  lots  upon  them. 
V.^  xe  let  *^  for  Jehooah  **  was  inscribed,  and  on  the 
^'v7  ^  far  Azazei**     He  next  aacrifioed  the  young 
Kiiues  m  a  sin-ofiering  for  himself  and  hi^  family. 
T:£B|  viih  kim  sotme  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock, 
W.  €jri  »  OBBSO-  with  burning  coals  from  the  brazen 
L-r.  taA  a  handful  of  incense,  and  entered  into 
I3e  a»«  hahf  place.     He  then  threw  Uie  incense 
'.^B  t»  oorii  and  enveloped  the  mercy>seat  in  a 
*-  :^d«f  oaMB.     Then,  dippiug  his  finger  into  the 
•  "mL  W  i^rinkled  it  seven  times  before  the  mercy- 
's: ^mewisL     The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  **  for 
-Visas*  bad  fidlen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high- 
ym  y*^\t^  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in 
'U  iBt  naaner  aa  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock. 
'sag  mti  kma  ^b/t  Holy  oi  Holies  he  purified  the 
Mh  ifaoi;  ^pFi«*vit«g  tome  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
QdM  a  tlM  altar  of  incense.     At  this  time 
i*  ■•  laads  tiw  b^i  priest  was  suffered  to  be 
f^mt  k  the  boly  place.     The  purification  of  the 
£17  «f  HsiiM,  nd  of  the  holy  pUoe,  being  thus 
voted,  the  high  priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the 

M  if  the  goat  en  which  the  lot  **/9r -^^^^^  "  lu^ 
i!MX,  and  cooff  cd  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the 

yMpo.  The  goat  was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen 
ir  the  porpaae,  into  the  wildemees,  into  '*  a  land 
ftft  irhahrted,**  and  was  there  let  loose.  The  high- 
after  this  rttnmed  into  the  holy  place,  bathed 
f  again,  pot  00  his  nsnal  garments  of  office, 
•d  cfiered  the  two  rams  as  burnt-offerings,  one  for 
i:KKlf  sad  one  for  the  pecmie.  He  also  burnt 
epQ  the  altar  the  fid  of  the  two  sin-offerings, 
vhJe  ^mr  flcab  was  carried  away  and  burned  out- 
si*  the  eampu  Tbej  who  took  away  the  flesh  and 
t^  maa  who  had  led  away  the  goat  had  to  bathe 
i"*::  pmaos  and  wash  thetr  clothes  as  soon  as  their 
*g"T«  was  peifciined.  The  aoeessory  burnt-offerings 
t^^^^ttoned  liam.  uiz.  7'il,  were  a  young  bullock, 
X  nm,  seven  lamha,  aid  a  Tonng  goat^-IV.  A  few 
by  Joffcui  wn  worthj  of  notice. 


He  states  that  the  high-priest  sprinkled  the  blood 
with  his  finger  seven  times  on  the  ceiling  and  seven 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  most  holy  place,   and 
seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would  appear,  outside 
the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar.     Then  going 
into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled  or  poured  the 
blood  round  the  great  altar.^-V.   The  following 
details  fiom  the  Mishna,  appear  either  to  be  in- 
teresting in  themselves  or  to  illustrate  the  Ungu^e 
of  the  Pentateuch.     1.  The  high   priest  himseU; 
dressed  in  his  coloured  official  garments,  used,  011 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  perform  all  the  duties  o: 
the  ordinary  daily   service,  such   as  lighting  the 
lamps,  presenting  the  daily  sacrifices,  and  offering 
the  incense.    After  this  he  bathed  himself,  put  on 
the  white  garments,  and  commenced  the  special  rites 
of  the  day.     2.  The  high  priest  went  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.    Three 
of  the  entrances  seem  to  be  very  distinctly  implied 
in  Lev.  zvi.  12,  14,  and  15.     3.  It  is  said  that  the 
blood  of  the  bullock  and  that  of  the  goat  were  each 
sprinkled  eight  times,  once  towards  the  ceiling  and 
seven  times  on  the  floor.     4.  Afler  he  had  gone 
into  the  most  holy  place  the  third  time,  and  had 
returned    into    the    holy   place,   the  high    priest 
sprinkled  the  blood   of  the    bullock   eight  times 
towards  the  veil,  and  did  the  same  with  the  blood 
of  the  goat.     Having  then  mingled  the  blood  of  the 
two  victims  together  and  sprinkled  the  altar  of 
incense  with  the  mixture,  he  came  into  the  court 
and  poured  out  what  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering.     5.  Most  careful  directions 
are  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  high  priest  for 
the  services  of  the  day.     For  seven  days  previously 
he  kept  away  from  his  own  house,  and  dwelt  in  a 
chamber  appointed  for  his  use.     This  was  to  avoid 
the  accidental  causes  of  pollution  which  he  might 
meet  with  in  his  domestic  life.     6.  Several  curious 
particulars  are  stated  regarding  the  scapegoat.  The 
two  goats  of  the  sin-offering  were  to  be  of  similar 
appearance,  sixe,  and  value.     The  lots  were  put 
into  a  little  box  or  urn,  into  which  the  high  priest 
put  both  his  hands  and   took  out  a  lot  in  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.     The  lot  in 
each  hand  belonged  to  the  goat  in  the  corresponding 
position.     The  high   priest  then   tied  a  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  called  *'  the 
scarlet  tongue,"  fram  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
cut.     A  prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  priest,  and 
the  goat  was  led  away  by  the  man  appointed.     As 
soon  as  it  reached  a  certain  spot,  a  signal  was  made 
to  the  high  priest,  who  waited  for  it.     The  man 
who  led  the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the 
top  of  a  high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  back- 
wai-ds,  so  as  to  dash  him  to  pieces.     7.  The  higih 
priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  signal  that  the 
goat  had  reached  the  wilderness,  read  some  lessons 
from  the  law,  and  offered  up  some  prayers.     He 
then  bathed  himself,  resumed  his  coloured  garments, 
and  offered  either  the  whole,  or  a  gi*eat  part,  of  the 
accessory  offering  (mentioned  Num.  xxxix.  7-11) 
with  the  regular  evening  sacrifice.     Af\er  this,  he 
washed  again,  put  on  the  white  garments,  and 
entered  the  most  holy  place  for  the  fourth  time,  to 
fetch  out  the  censer  and  the  incense-plate.     This 
terminated  the  special  rites  of  the  day.     8.  The 
Mishna  gives  very  stiict  rules  for  the  fasting  of  Uie 
people.     In  the  law  itself  no  express  mention  is 
made  of  abstinence  from  food.«-VI.  There  has  been 
much  discasaoD  nqgarding  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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•.«di-:i    ▼^•ffii'ff"    "3i4    jiCTjr*    MIS    r-nn. 
is*:  .:•  cc  "•»  .'•'v-s    I  }ilu.--.  r^.  lli 

i.i    1  !r-r    '1:  irr?'.   ui:<:'  1:*  1: 

.  .^a.ai...dk  •  •        * 1— - 

:--_iZ   IT    >   * .  is^nrioTfti  i^i.-  12»5  r«c^-^ 

H*  yrL  xva  ^.V  :.  fi-  ?.:-  ^:.  H:*  fk:i»r  w« 
,"j.  »  ri.-5i-«-.  =» :  is  r^'p— -sr  A:i»,  diaghier  « 
.'ila  iTf  ««cfr  :c  vT.  .':-  z*  •roMsr.  He  hoi»  tb 
«"».*  ziizsyi  »  2^  fiiMr.  Ca.  ^  <>:taTi;;s.  He  m 
7.-.7c_M-7  f^-M%z^  :t  ;:*  p«&:-caclt  Jolin 
I'icmsl:.  &=•£  vu  ^^-i  r^  za--.  AfVer  his  mardflr, 
-.iif  »^:::^  v.\-ai"»-.».  iwc  Oi-3»  J  ^L  a*  CM«r  Qdf 
▼'lu  ::j«  v^  ^u  *c  u2*  *  li-*  Tr:-aBT"ir»t«  with  AhIodj 
i2\i  Ijfin  JH  isi  -i:^r  :i-»  rwacnl  of  the  Utter, 
iivwc  t2*  *c:7..ns  w.ii  Az^:cj.  The  stmggle  fiir 
-Jm  icpnni  pvvsr  ro  tenusated  in  fiiTour  ol 


AUOXTSTUSP  BAND 

•rtariaocs  hf  tht  battk  of  AcHqd,  B.C.  31.  On 
'*»  rietcTj,  he  wu  nlated  Impentor  by  the 
■Eut^.  mho  cuufej  ttd  on  him  the  title  Augustus 
5. :.  27).  The  first  link  binding  him  to  N.  T. 
rsTiyrr  u  his  treatment  of  Herod  af^  the  battle  of 
vtx'zm.  That  prince,  who  had  espoused  Antony's 
t  if.  r^riD'J  him^f  pardoned,  taken  into  favour  and 
-vannnl,  naj  eren  increased  in  his  power.  After 
Hs9i'»  d«Ath  in  A.D.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  do- 
t:x?w  almost  exactlj  aooording  to  his  dying  direc- 
ym»,  isioc*^  hi5  sons.  Augustus  died  at  Nola  in 
^jspuix,  Aug.  19,  A.U.C.  767,  A.D.  14,  in  his 
'*^  T*ir ;  bat  long  before  his  death  he  had  asso- 
raTivd  Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire. 

Baad  (Acts  xxvii.  1).  [Armv.] 
leader  oif  a  riot  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mac. 
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of  a  Levite  (1   Esd.   ix.  48). 

^BOMJAH.] 

*  1*11,  a  pboe  in  the  empire  of  Assyria,  appa- 
z^r  the  same  as  Ivah  (2  K.  xvU.  24).  [Ivah.] 
ifmB,  tlie  surname  of  Eleazar,  brother  of 
'-^  Maceabeos  (1  Mae.  ii.  5).  Two  distinct 
sffnituBs  from  tbte  Arabic  have  been  proposed  for 
::  br:h,  bowerer,  tracing  its  origin  to  the  feat  of 
kJa^  the  royal  elephant  in  the  battle  of  Bethza- 
:vasr  by  which  Eleaasar  met  his  death  (1  Mac. 
r.  4<iM<).  In  the  latter  passage  he  is  called 
SiTAULS,  which  is  apparently  an  erroneous 
r^iMfi.  Si  Jflsephos  twice  calls  him  AuRAir  {Ant. 
a. «  $1,9  §4). 

in^  X.  The  ^  plain  of  Aven  "  is  mentioned 
tr  Aims  {L  S)  in  his  denunciation  of  Syria  and  the 
•t^strv  to  the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  been 
aei^  with  certainty.— 8.  In  Hos.  x.  8,  "  the 
>£ti  |Ik9S  af  ATen,"  the  word  is  clearly  an  abbre- 
Tsc«  d  Bcch-aven,  that  is  Bethel  (oomp.  iv.  15, 
L'.  -4b  lathis  manner  are  pointed,  in  Ex.  XXX.  17, 
■jr  wtrtn  «c  the  name  whidi  is  elsewhere  given  as 
*.b.  ritf  sw«l  city  of  Heliopolts  or  On,  in  Egypt. 

"  Aim,  AWrisSf  or  AVitat,  Heb.  the  Awim,^ 

I  \  p>*sp4>  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Pales- 

'a».  aiuoi  we  meet  with  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 

m  !■■,  whither  they  may  have  made  their  way 

*Ttkvards  frocn  the  Desert.    The  only  notice  of 

"aa  wjikh  has  oome  down  to  oi  is  contained  in  a 

^ssskaUa  fn^oMnt  of  primeval  historv  preserved 

a  TJeit.  u.  23.     Here  we  see  them  dwelling  in  the 

in  the  S.  part  of  the  Shefdah,  or  great 

lowkad,  «*  as  fiff  as  Gaxa."     In  these  rich 

they   wen  attacked  by  the  invading 

**  the  Caphtorim  which  came  forth  out 

WCaphtar,'  and  who  after  ** destroying"  them 

mi  -*dwdliag  m   their  ibead^*'  appear  to  have 

fs^md  then  farther  north.     Possibly  a  trace  of 

thsir  isstcnoe  is  to  be  found  in  the  town  **  Avim  " 

«sr  ■*  the  Arvim **),  which  occurs  amoi^  the*cities 

»i  BaiJMMUD    (Josh,   zriii.   23).     It  is  a  curious 

fact  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome  identified  the 

irrJB  with  the  Hxvitei,  and  also  that  the  town 

'<  £a-ATTim  was  in  the  actoal  district  of  the  Hi- 

run  f  Joib.  ix.  7, 17,  ooopared  with  xviiL  22-27). 

— ^  The  people  of  Afra,  among  the  colonists  who 

«n  smt  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the 

trpsyokteddtacaeflsncl  (2K.zvii.  31).    They 

we  idobtsra,  wanUpping  gods  called  Kibhax  and 

Twrak.    [ATA.] 

A^ftth,  the  dty  of  Badad  ben*Bedad,  one  of  the 
nt^i  ef  Edam  htbn  Hm*  were  kings  in  Israel 
-&».  xnvL  85;  2  Gbr.  i.  46).     The  name  xaMj} 
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be  compared  with  tUGhovceithehy  a  **  chain  of  low 
hills,"  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  as  lying  to  the 
E.  of  the  district  of  Kerek  in  Moab. 

Awl,  a  tool  of  which  we  do  not  Imow  the  ancient 
form.     The  only  notice  of  it  is  in  connexion  with 
the  custom  of  boring  the  ear  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi 
6 ;  Deut.  xv.  17). 

AZ8.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  "  ax  " 
in  the  A.  V.— 1.  Garzen,  from  a  root  signify in;j 
"  to  cut  or  sever,**  as  "  hatchet,"  fit)m  *•  hack,*'* 
corresponds  to  the  Lat.  securis.  It  consisted  of  a 
head  of  iron  (cf.  Is.  x.  34),  fastened,  with  thonj;s 
or  otherwise,  upon  a  handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable 
to  slip  off  (Deut.  xix.  5;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was 
used  for  felling  trees  (Deut.  xx.  19),  and  also  for 
shaping  the  wood  when  felled,  perhaps  like  the 
modem  adze  (1  K.  vi.  7).— 2.  Chereb,  which  is 
usually  translated  "  sword,**  is  used  of  other  cut- 
ting instruments,  as  a  "  knife  **  (Josh.  v.  2)  or 
razor  (Ez.  v.  1),  or  a  tool  for  hewing  or  dressing 
stones  (Ex.  xx.  25),  and  is  once  rendered  **  axe  ** 
(Ez.  xxvi.  9),  evidently  denoting  a  weapon  for 
destroying  buildings,  a  pick-axe.— 3.  CasshU  occurs 
but  once  (Ps.  Ixziv.  6),  and  is  evidently  a  htter 
word,  denoting  a  large  axe.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  Targum  of  Jer.  zlvi.  22.-4.  MagzMh 
(2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and,  5,  MegirAh  (1  Chr.  xx.  3) 
are  found  In  the  description  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  by  David  upon  the  Ammonites  of  Kabbah. 
The  latter  word  is  properly  "a  saw,"  and  is  appa- 
rently an  error  of  the  transcriber  for  the  former. 
—6.  Jifa*dtsdd,  rendered  "  ax  **  in  the  margin  of 
Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an  instrument 
employed  both  by  the  iron-smith  and  the  carpenter, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  curved  knife  or  biU,  smaller 
than-7.  Kcarddm,  which  was  a  large  axe  used  for 
felling  trees  (Jndg.  ix.  48  ;  1.  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21  ; 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  5 ;    Jer.  xlvi.  22).     The  words  1,  5, 


and  7  have  an  etymological  affinity  with  each 
other,  the  idea  of  cutting  being  that  which  is 
expr»sed  by  their  roots.«-The  *•  battle-az"  (jnap' 
pets,  Jer.  li.  20)  was  probably,  as  its  root  indicates, 
a  heavy  mace  or  maul,  like  that  which  gave  his 
surname  to  Charles  Mariel, 


Egjrpttan  Ax*.    CBrltUh  MuMom.) 


Ab'mI  =  ASAHEL  4  (1  Esd.  iz.  14). 

AbmIvi,  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of  Esdras: 
the  name  is  probably  merely  a  repetition  of  that 
preceding  it  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

A'nl,  a  name  only  occurring  in  Zedi.  xiv.  5.  It 
is  mentioned  as  the  limit  to  which  the  ravine  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  will  extend  when  **  Jehovah  shall 
go  forth  to  fig^t."  Several  commentators  agiee 
with  Jerome  in  taking  Azal  as  an  appellative. 

Anli'ah,  the  father  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr.  xxziv.  8). 

Anni'ahi  the  fitther  or  immediate  ancestor  of 
Jeshua  the  Levite  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Keh. 
X.  9). 

AjM'phifiiif  1  Esd.  T.  33.   Possibly  a  corruption 

of  SOPHERETH. 

Ai'ara,  one  of  the  **  servants  of  the  Temple  *' 
(1  Esd.  V.  31).  No  corresponding  name  can  ba 
traced  in  the  pinUel  list  in  Ezra. 
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^•,ZT.  .,  ^,  I,  *,  ii,  ^5,  /7:  .  rru- 

'^  >r!  tM  KC  cf  </Mri.    T:i-i  £a.,t  mk  ^-i  t^  'xc^^.- 

Hft  m^it  luTt  k^Ms;  L|p>^r.««t  j;  "^  7^^  cc 
11  tVK  'kf »  «f  J*y<tftty.a^  t£.«  kc  c^  Aa.     E-i 
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1  V  *  :d:L.2t^X.  - 


Ntis.  r-  S3- 


Hurfiah,  i=  J' 


7»ij^,  Uii 


p^t  t>  d»tii  bT  y*b:iiL*iiena.-.  is  1  Cir.  ri.  1  ?. 
14.  It  Menu  Lx*>  :rA:  he  autr  Lit«  bes.  iiierLed 
?i>  wumfUt^  th«  z<Kjal<027  to  tha:  c£  Ezn  riL  1.*— 
8.  ScA  of  Z«plv^i.^i,  a  Kvhothitc,  asd  aacestcr  cf 
.S*mi<I  tiM  p.-cphe:  ^1  Cnr.  tL  36..  AppBreatir 
fhi;  iaxn«  as  L'zziAH  in  rer.  24.«>8.  Axariah,  the 
v>u  Cff  OlM  r2  Chr.  rr.  1;,  called  simplr  Olei  in 
v«r.  H,  wtu  a  ronaricable  prophet  ia  the  dars  of 
kiii;(  Am,  «ikd  a  eootanpcrarj  of  Aziriah  the  son  of 
lohiuAn  Out  hi|^pri«tt,  and  of  Hacani  the  seer.*— 
1 0.  i>«rj  hi  Jehoahaphat  Idog  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  zxi.  2;. 
—II.  Af»oUi«r  MMi  of  Jthoshaphat,  and  brother  of 
i»Mt  p  ««liiijc  ^2  C'hr.  1x1. 2).— li.  In  2  Chr.  xxii.  6. 
//liUti  Uadf^j/al  isrnjr  for  Aiiaziah.^lS.  Son  of 
UtiAtmin,  Mif  of  th»  cijiUiiu  of  Judah  in  the  time 
'•f  AlUlhihr^  ri,i.  fiiii.  I;.— 14.  The  high-priest 
ill  f  liM  iMitfii  of  llxxiiih,  kiiiK  of  Judah,  whose  name, 
|*«ihrt|M  ffirffi  lhi«  cliMiiimtMice,  in  oflen  corrupted 

» AmiImIi  ru  K.  Ji»ir.  21,  IV.  1,  fj,  7,  8,  Sec.). 

I  h'  iri'Ml  friairMiinliln  •Vfnf  of  iii«  lifi;  i«  that  which 
iHtM'MiM  ill  'i  Chi.  Jiivl.   17-20.      When   king 


L  A  Lrrl^e-azsfcias  in  the  rogi 
laTt-i,  &;pr:z:^i•i  to  paj  the  harp  in  tha  amn 
M'zLdi  axecdei  tie  process:<oc  br  iriik2i  the  i 
wv  bmcght  cp  frczi  the  boose  of  Obed-ed 
1  Olt.  XT.  Si;.— t.  Tne  father  of  Hoihca,  pd 
cf  the  tribe  of  Epjiraim  when  Darid  nambenn 
people  (1  Cnr.  xxrii.  20',.— 8.  One  of  the  htr. 
in  the  rcgc  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  chax^  of 
tithes  and  dei:cated  thin^ps  in  the  Temple  on 
CoQoniah  and  Shim»i  (2  Chr.  zxxi.  13). 

Aibai'azvtli,  king  of  the  Aasjrians,  profaaUj 
cormptioQ  of  Eaarhaddon  (1  Ead.  r.  69 ;  ooi 
Ear.  ir.  2). 

Ailrak,  father  or  ancestor  of  Kehemiah 
prince  of  part  of  Bethzur  (Keh.  iii.  16). 

Ai'ekih,  a  town  of  Judah,  with  dependent  i 
lages,  lying  in  the  Shefekh  or  rich  agricutiinl  pb 
It  is  most  clearly  defined  as  beins  nenr  Shod 
[Shochoh]  (1  Sam.  rri.  1).  Joshua**  ponnil 
the  Canaanites  after  the  battle  of  Beth-JiorDa 
tendei  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11).  Betw 
Azekah  and  Shochoh  tlie  Philistines  encam] 
before  the  battle  in  which  GU>liath  was  killed  (1  Si 
zvii.  1).     It  was  fortified  bj  Rehoboam  (8  G 
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ZL  9]^  WM  stOl  stmndicg  at  the  time  of  the  Baby- 


is  BTaaUn  ( Jer.  zrdT.  7),  and  is  mentioaed  as 

asr  of  the  pUoee  re-oocapted  by  the  Jews  after  their 

Ktoa  from  eaptirity  (Neh.  zi.  30).    The  poBition 

f  Asfkah  has  not  yet  been  recognised. 

kwd,  a  firtridant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  riii.  37,  38, 

kiam,  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 

Joh.  XT,   39),    afterwards  allotted  to    Simeon 

£2.  Z\     Elsewhere  it  is  EzEM. 

ijipkm^iithy  or  more  properly  Absxphubith,  a 

■■•  vhkh  in  the  LXX.  of  1  Esd.  t.  16  occupies 

th  pbet  of  Jomh  in  Ear.  iL  18,  and  of  Hariph  in 

.S^  rii.  34.     It  is  altogether  omitted  in  the  Vul- 

pk,    Burnnf;tea   conjectures  that  it  may  hare 

«3|psssed  in  a  oombination  of  these  two  names 

«mp(ed  by  the  mistakes  of  transcribers.     The 

mod  lyDable  in  this  case  probably  arose  from  a 

«afaeoa  of  tbe  uncial  2  with  E. 

AvtM.   The  name  of  a  fiunily  which  returned 
^  Zorohab^  aeoarding  to  1  Esd.  t.  15,  but  not 
in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
The  duldren  of  Aigad,  to  the  number  of 
1*^ '  «»*o  «M<«r«iiti*>  to  NA.  rii.  17)  were  among 


tk  kjmcn  who  returned  with  Zordbabel  (Esr.  ii. 
1^;.  A  snond  detadunent  of  110,  with  Johanan 
i:  tbdr  head,  accompanied  Esra  in  the  second 
(Ear.  TiiL  13).  With  the  other  heads  of 
tbey  joined  in  the  oorenant  with  Ndie- 
rSdlL  z.  15).  The  name  appears  as  Saj>a8  in 
1  Efll  T.  ISv  and  the  nomber  of  the  family  is  there 
;:t«3SS.  Inl  E8d.Tiu.38,itiswrittenASTATH. 
Ul%  a  •'servant  of  the  temple"  (1  Esd.T.31), 
ilnaMie  called  UzzA. 

Itf€  (3  Esd.  i.  3),  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Uai.  Wsevhere  called  Azaxiah  and  Ezias. 

Alii,aLeTite  (1  Chr.  zr.  30).  The  name  is  a 
»W(asl  fans  of  Jaaziel  in  rer.  18. 

Miflm^  alfeyman  of  the  fimily  of  Zattn,  who  had 

Mx:rmi  a  ktiiffi  wife  after  the  return  fiom  Baby- 

1^  Cp.  X.  37) :  called  Sardkub  in  1  Esd.  iz.  28. 

JoB^nft.     1.  One  of  Darid's  mi^ty  men,  a 

nemsf  Bihorim  (3  Sam.  zziiL  31 ;  1  Chr.  zi.  33), 

ad  ikenSan  probably  a  Bei^jamite."-8.   A  de- 

MDd^  of  Mcphiboaheth,  or  H  erib-baal  ( 1  Chr.  Tiii. 

r4.  n.  43)vi-^  The  &ther  of  Jenel  and  Pelet, 

ta>  ef  tihe  skilled  Benjamite  slingers  and  archers 

Dmid  at  2QUag  (1  Chr.  zu.  3),  perhaps 

1.    It  has  been  sunested  that  in 

■astts  of  Azmareth      may  denote 

the  place  of  that  name.— C  Orerseer 

«f  tat  nyal  txeasores  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 

imL35Y 

Mamr90tLf  a  pbee  to  all  appearance  in  Benja- 
Kia.  bciac  Mmed  with  Aaathoth,  Kiijath-Jearim 
wi  ether  towns  brlonging  to  that  tribe.  For^- 
tvo  «f  the  Btme-AxMOoeth  returned  firom  tne 
with  Zofobabd  (Esr.  iL  34).  The 
of  the  sttycn  "  seemed  to  haTO  settled  round 
it  >'eh.  lii.  39).    Tbe  name  elsewhere  occurs  as 

BrrS-AXHATBTV. 

,  a  pboe  wmed  as  being  on  the  S. 
ef  ttt  Bsfy  Land,  apparaitly  near  the 
ef  Egypt  {Wadi  d-Jrith)  (Num.  zzziT. 
4,  S;  Josh.  XT.  4).  ft  1ms  not  yet  been  identified. 
A^aolk  ta'hory  tfit  ean  (i.  #.  possibly  the  sum- 
Bisj  fif  Tabor,  cne  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
boosduyef  JIii^hftidi(Josh.xiz.S4).  The  town, 
^  teva  it  b^  has  Ulbarte  empcd  reoognition. 

Ita^aonef  fitakiBB»  ia  the  Ihis  of  our  Lord 
(Mitt.  L  l^  14). 


AlO'tOS.      [ASUDOD.] 

Aio'tns,  Xiraiit  In  the  fatal  battle  in  which 
Judas  Maccabeus  fell,  he  broke  the  right  wing  of 
Baochides'  army,  and  pursued  them  to  Mount 
Azotus  (1  Mac.  iz.  15).  Josephus  calls  it  Aza,  or 
Azara,  according  to  many  MSS.,  which  Ewald 
finds  in  a  mountain  west  of  Birzeit,  under  the  form 
Atara,  the  Philistine  Ashdod  being  out  of  the 
question. 

Ai'iieL  1.  The  head  of  a  house  of  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  a  man  of  renown 
(1  Chr.  T.  24;.— 8.  A  Naphtalite,  ancestor  of 
Jerimoth  the  head  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  Darid's 
census  (1  Chr.  zzrii.  19):  called  Uzziel  in  two 
Heb.  MSS.,  and  appaiently  in  the  LXX.— 8.  The 
fiither  of  Seraiah,  an  officer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
zzzvi.  26). 

Ag'xiklilL  1.  A  descendant  of  Z^rubbabel,  and 
son  of  Neariah  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  23).— 2.  Eldest  son  of  Azel,  and  descendant  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  Tiii.  38,  iz.  44).— 8.  A  Lerite, 
ancestor  of  Shemaiah  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (1  Chr.  iz.  14;  Neh.  zi.  15).  — 4. 
Goremor  of  the  house,  or  prefect  of  the  palace  to 
king  Ahaz,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri,  an  Ephraimite 
hero,  in  the  successful  invasion  of  the  southern 
kinfdom  by  Pekah  king  of  Israel  (2  Chr.  zzviii.  7). 

li'vbah.  1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hesron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  18,  19).— 8.  Mother  of  king  Jehosha- 
phat  (1  K.  zzii.  42  ;  2  Chr.  zz.  31). 

A'nir,  properly  Ag'inr.  1.  A  Benjamite  of 
Gibeon,  and  father  of  Hananiah  the  false  prophet 
(Jer.  zzviii.  1).  Hitzig  suggests  that  he  may  have 
been  a  priest,  as  Gib^n  was  one  of  the  priestly 
dties.— 8.  Father  of  Jaazaniah,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  people  against  whom  Ezekiel  was  commanded 
to  prophesy  (£s.  zi.  1). 

Aia'xmn,  the  sons  of  Azuran  are  enumerated  in 
1  Esd.  T.  15  among  Utoae  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zorobabel,  but  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding name  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Ndie- 
miah.  Azuran  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  Azzur 
in  Neh.  z.  17. 

Ai'iah.  The  more  accurate  rendering  of  the 
name  of  the  well-known  Philistine  city,  Gaza  (Deut. 
ii.  23 ;  1  K.  iv.  24;  Jer.  zzv.  20).  [Gazjl.] 

Al'nn,  the  father  of  Paltiel,  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  who  represented  his  tribe  in  the  division 
of  the  promised  land  (Num.  zzxiv.  26\ 

Ai'nir,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.  17).  The 
name  is  probably  that  of  a  family,  and  in  Hebrew 
is  the  same  as  is  elsewhere  represoited  by  Azua. 


BA'AL.  L  A  Beubenite,  whose  son  or  descends - 
Beerah  was  carried  off  by  the  invading  army  ut' 
Assyria  under  Tiglath-IMleser  (1  Chr.  v.  5).— 8. 
The  son  of  Jehiel,  fitther  or  founder  of  Gibeon,  by 
his  wife  Maachah ;  brother  of  Kish,  and  grand- 
&ther  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  iz.  36). 

Ba'al,  the  supreme  male  divinity  of  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Canaanitish  nations,  as  Asbto&btu  was 
their  supreme  female  divinity.  Both  names  have 
the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in  the  plural,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  these  plurals  designate  not  rtaitnM 
/of  the  divinities,  hot  diAreat  mo£ficationa  of  Ch« 
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■f       >r    .r.    1+-    3m.    i,    IT .  ig    tp^iI  w   ji 
T»!r^5Lnn  «*r:i  .ttfitonsb  Tid^  :.-):  I  ^■ii.T3.4 

7'.M   «   a  Jtr4in»ar  i  amnion  sonn  if  3 

v.iwrwr    n  -iv  -<«:*»  -if  ^tuo^im-jf  Sfaur. 
?'-jiei0aat^      Twnt  tan  'ift  3n  ianbt  if  iie  '*«r7'  ai«a 

-.T^.-ifWiMrt  imwupT  iw  3CiMais«  sui  dber  iJles 
-;i«»  Jir.i{:4iiiM»  .n  rh«MB«if  SCdfles  'S'lxn.  ru.41  . 

>«^«  fhiifisvliR;^  *JM   ffau'fii    pfinumnuBic 

<»<■  ,^«i  './tH^.  .i.  I  '*-:.■*,  ,  ttri,  w.rii  -jft  •aencfin 
■^f  au>  p^riflrf  i:if.xig;  wn.rh  O"/!***!!  w  jnifi*  ' iirtc- 
-*'..  2-S,  Ak!^  <A.  Z\,^  thzit  ^irai  if  jr^uaerr  wRnu  :i.i 

/*hr.;r4  tlw»  p«^f«  mowiirf  the  PwA^p  af 

f A  tiM  fi«M3i  4f  tlM  /bap  the  wniap  <f  BmI  ipnad 

the  74lij(>M  'vf  tiw  0Krt  md  peitpie^f  the  to  trxba 
'I  K,rf\.  ZUVi,  JtiiL  \%VI;,  Aai-w^ziitlM 
AfJbfirj  VM  4i!«MiaaftIl7  pos  'ivnra  <'2 
f ,  2^^  it  «yf^wn  wimr  t» 
»^/'.4;«he4  mwKf  tiwai  ^2  K,  rrii,  H^.  b 
kiAKrinai  4f  iodth  aIm  Bttl-iroiruup  ex 
^ewiierf,  DoriAf  t]v»  dwrt  i*Hpi  td  Ahaaaak  sad 
f  Ae  «nl!e«|fMai  nnrpatMa  of  bU  noelMr  AtKaUah. 
<iM  »ijiC^  <if  Abftb,  H  mttrs  t/>  iMcve  been  the  r«L- 
2>.n  <f  tJM  4fmt  ^2  K,  rili.  27;  enmp,  zi.  18), 
M  it  WM  mlenqiMatij  nikkr  Afaax  ''2  K.  zri.  3 ; 
2  <;hr,  ixr;ij,  2;,  aad  Maiuwwh  (2  K.  zzi.  3,. 
TV  w/^yrnhip  of  BmI  ain4fi]|;it  the  Jews  M«ms  to 
MM  fji«en  m^0mUA  with  mifch  pomp  aad  cere- 
m/<ni«l,  T^mpltfi  wwe  «r«t^  to  him  ''1  K.  xri. 
';2;  2  K.  zK  18>;  hu  isn»t;p%  were  let  np  (2  K. 
1.  2^; ;  hit  altars  were  r*!Tj  namermis  (Jer.  xi. 
iZ),  were  erected  partieuUrlj  on  loftr  eminencef 
I  K.  xriii,  2^>;,  and  on  the  rooff  of  houies  fjer. 
iM%\u  2fPy;  there  were  priertu  id  ^^reat  onmbere 
'1  K.  iTJji,  19^and//rariofMclaMef(2K.x.  19;; 
f>i*  worahtpper*  ftppear  to  have  l^een  anajed  in 
«f/pr'^riate  rol^  (2  K,  x.  22) ;  the  worship  was 
y^tirm^  hy  buraiofi^  incense  (Jer,  rii.  9)  and 
offm^tif^  btjmi-sacrifices,  whidi  oocasionallj  oon- 
»i4(ed  r/f  human  rictims  (Jer.  xir,  5).  The  ofB- 
r'iaiirif;  priests  danced  with  frantic  shouts  around 
the  nltar,  and  cnt  themselves  with  knires  to  excite 
(he  attention  and  compassion  of  the  god  (1  K.  xriii. 
20-2H;.  ThroTirhout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies 
WM  f:r«lini]Allj  find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this 
yrtnl ;  nor  t}*^\  we  hesitate  to  regard  the  Babylonian 
M  (U.  ilri.  ])or  Belos,  as  esscntiallj  identical 
with  IMf  though  perhans  under  some  modified 
i'»rm.  The  same  perplezitj  occurs  respecting  the 
i^imnfilon  of  this  gwl  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
w«i  hnvp  already  noticed  in  regard  to  Ashtoreth. 
<  7i-puxer  and  Movers  declare  Real  to  be  the  Sun-god ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonian  god  is  identified 
with  Zeus,  by  Herodotus,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
'loiiU  that  BeUMerodarh  is  the  planet  Jupiter.  It 
isuuite  llkelv  that  in  the  case  of  Baal,  as  well  as  of 
Aitbtoreth,  the  srmbol  of  the  god  varied  at  different 
iUf/t»  Mod  iti  dmrmi  loctUiin*    Among  the  oom- 
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ia  the  Boaes  of  wtteh  Bnl  %mmm  a  part  ana 
fcHowB: — L  BA'AUatowusfSBeaBvaaaHdeBl] 
nil  Chr.  IT.  33,aadwfak&£xmt^pBnl]clBitii 
Josh.  xix.  anas  to  bare  bcai  i&BtiGBl  wid 
Baalath-Bces.«*1l  Ba'alah.  (o.)  ABedw 
came  {or  Eixjatb^eaux,  or  EnurAiB-BAAL 
the  wcfl-kiMmB  towa,  now  Kwritt  H  EmA,  It  ii 
meittiened  ia  Joib.  xr.  9, 10 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  6.  b 
Joafa.  XT.  11,  H  is  called  Xooat  Boalak,  and  ia  xr 
60,  and  xriiL  14,  Eii>th-BaaL  liwooUaeeBa 
if  Baalah  were  the  evlier  or 
of  the  place.  In  2  &m.  tL  2,  the 
&Iig^t]7altendas*<Baaleof  Jwiab.''  (ft.)  A' 
in  the  south  of  Jodah  (Josh.  xr.  29\  wbieb  ii 
xix.  3  is  called  Balah,  and  ia  the  paiaDd  lkt(] 
Chr.  ir.  29)  BiLHiH.— S.  Ba'alath,  a  tofva  o 
Dan  named  with  Gibbethoo,  Gath-riamna,  aad  ate 
PhilistiDe  pbces  (Josh.  xix.  44).— 4  Ba'aUltb 
be'eb  =  Baal  1,  a  town  among  tboae  ia  th 
south  part  of  Judah,  given  to  Siineaa,  wbidi  ab 
bore  the  name  of  Rajcath-Xbgeb,  or  *<  the  hcig^ 
of  the  South  "  (Josh.  xix.  8).<— i.  Ba'al-OAD,  aae 
to  denote  the  most  northern  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7] 
or  perhaps  north-western  (xiii.  5),  point  to  wbic 
Joshua's  victories  extended.  It  was  in  all  probi 
bility  a  Phoenician  or  Canaanite  sanctaarj  of  Bm 
under  the  aspect  of  Gad,  or  Fortune.  [Gad.]  N 
trace  of  its  site  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  eon 
jecture  of  Schwarx  is,  that  the  modem  repreaents 
Uve  of  Baalgad  is  Bcatias.  [Caesabea  Philippi. 
—6.  Ba'al-ha'mon,  a  place  at  which  Solomeo  ha 
a  vineyard,  evidently  of  great  extent  (Oant.  viii.  1 1] 
The  only  possible  clue  to  its  situation  ia  the  mentk 
in  Judith  viii.  3,  of  a  BelamOn  or  BalamOn  (A.li 
Balamo)  near  Dothaim;  and  therefore  in  th 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  not  far  north  of  Samaria.- 
7.  Ba'al-ra'zor,  a  place  « '  by '  Ephraim,"  whei 
Absalom  appears  to  have  had  a  sheep-fium,  an 
where  Anmoo  waa  murdered  (2  Sbbd.  xiiL  23).- 


BAAT.AH 

1  MocKT  tiA'ALrBESfMOV  (Judg.  iu.  3),  and 
lopif  Biaal4keniian  (1  Chr.  r.  23).    This  is  usually 
Ecicvd  as  a  disttoct  place  from  lloont  Hermon ; 
b«i  w*  kaew  that  this  monntain  bad  at  least  three 
■jsaa  (Deot.  iiL  9),  and  Beal-hennon  may  hare 
>^  a  fbtirth  in  uae  among  the  Phoenician  wor- 
Kjppers  of  BaaL^-S.    Ba'ai<-Me'on,  one  of  the 
tFTts  vhich  were  bailt  by  the  Beabenites  (Num. 
xxn.  381.  and  to  which  they  *'  gare  other  names." 
It  alto  occars  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on  eadi  ocea- 
ns vith  Nebo.     In  the  time  of  Ezekiel  it  was 
liotbite,  ooe  of  the  cities  which  were  the  **  glory  of 
ue  oDontry  "  (Ec.  xrv.  9).  In  the  days  of  Eusebius 
lai  Jerome  it  was  still  called  Balmano,  9  miles 
iMtttt  from  Hcahban,  and  reputed  to  be  the  native 
poe  of  Eiiafaa.— 10.  Ba'al-peb'azix,  the  scene  of 
avidary  of  Darid  orer  the  Philistines,  and  of  a 
jTai  dotriKtiQn  of  their  images  (2  Sam.  y.  20 ; 
\0c.  xIt.  11).     The  place  sjod  the  circumstance 
;:^^az  to  be  again  alludBd  to  in  Is.  xzriiL  21,  where 
z  s  called  MataU   P.^11.  Ba'al-6HALi'sha,  a 
fiat  aamed  only  in  2  K.  ir.  42 ;  apparently  not 
ar&osi  Gilgal  (oomp.  rer.  38).     It  was  possibly 
^uled  in  the  district,  or  '*  land,"  of  the  same 
sae.  [Sbaljsua.3^-18*  Ba'al-ta'mar,  a  place 
caed  floly  in  Judg.  zx.  33,  as  near  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
pad.  The  pabxHtree  (tdm&r)  of  Deborah  (iy.  5) 
•u  fjTiifftH  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and  is  pos- 
Kbiy  aQoded  to.^18.  Ba'al-ze'phon,  a  phice  in 
t{rpC  aear  where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red 
iia  -.Ex.  xir.  2«  9  ;  Num.  xzziii.  7).      From  the 
jpaaoL  of  Goahcn  and  the  indications  afforded  by 
tb  sMiauie  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we  place 
Bfiiaj^wn  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Sv:,  a  little  bdofr  its  head,  which  at  that  time 
vaabact  30  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present 
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[Baax,  No.  2.] 
[Baal,  Nos.  3,  4.] 
liiii«f  Jvdah.    [Baal,  No.  2,  a.] 
li^B.     [Baal.] 

lilfi%  kixig  of  the  Ammonites  at  the  time  of 
be  dmroctaon  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
>.xLl4). 

M^B^  1«  The  BOO  of  Ahilod,  Solomon's  com- 
3jKml  oflkcr  in  Jezred  and  the  north  of  the 
i^vte  valley  (1  K.  ir.  12).— 2.  Father  of  Zadok, 
v&»  asnstcd  in  lebollding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
rafe  XdKmiah  (Ndh.  iii.  4).— 8.  =Baanah,  4  (1 
L4.  T.  8  ;  see  Ear.  ii.  2). 

Bionk.  !•  Son  of  Runmon,  a  Benjamite,  who 
vith  his  brother  Rechab  murdered  Ish-bosheth. 
Far  this  they  were  killed  by  Dayid,  and  their  muti- 
htad  bodies  hong  up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2 
Sma.  ir.  2,  5,  6v  9).— S.  A  Netophathite,  &ther  of 
Bdcb  or  Ueled,  one  of  Dayid's  mighty  men  (2  Sam. 
zxni.  29 ;  1  €^.  zi.  30).^^  Accurately  Baana, 
■oa  of  Huabfld,  Solomoo's  ooomiissariat  officer  in 
AiW  (1  K.  ir.  16).— 4.  A  man  who  accompanied 
Zffobabel  oo  his  return  firom  the  captivity  (Ezr. 
h.  2 :  Nch.  vii.  7).  Possibly  the  same  pei-son  is  in- 
i  10  Neb.  z.  27.    [Baaka,  3.] 

of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a  de- 
ef  BcDJamin  (1  Chr.  viil.  8). 
'aky  a  Genhonlte  Levite,  one  of  the  fore- 
fates  of  Aj^  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [25]). 
B.O.  953-931,  third  sovereign  of  the 
of  Isnd,  and  the  founder  of  its 
He  was  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe 
of  Inarfcar,  mai  eouspired  against  King  Nadab,  son 
tf  Timlwiii,  when  hs  was  besieging  Uie  Phiiistintf 
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town  of  Gibbethon  (IK.  xv.  27),  and  killed  him 
with  his  whole  family.  He  appears  to  have  been  of 
humble  origin  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  It  was  probably  in 
the  13th  year  of  his  reign  that  he  made  war  on 
Asa,  and  b^an  to  fortify  Ramah.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with  Benhadad  I. 
of  Damascus.  Baasha  died  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  was  honourably  buried  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4),  which  he  had  made  his 
capital  (1  K.  xvi.  6  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1-6). 

9*1)61,  Bab'ylon,  is  properly  the  capital  city  of 
the  country,  which  is  called  in  Genesis  Shiruzr^  and 
in  the  later  Scriptures  Chaldaea,  or  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans.    The  architectural  remains  discovered 
in  southern  Babylonia,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  monumental  records,  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
was  not  at  first  the  capital,  nor,  indeed,  a  town  of 
very  great  importance.     Ertch,  Ur,  and  EUasar, 
appear  to  have  been  all  more  ancient  than  Babylon, 
and  were  capital  cities  when  Babil  was  a  provincial 
village.    The  first  rise  of  the  Chaldaean  power  was 
in  the  region  close  upon  the  Persian  Gulf;  thence 
the  nation  spread  northwards  up  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  seat  of  government  moved  in  the 
same  direction,  being  finally  fixed  at  Babylon,  per- 
haps not  earlier  than  B.C.  1700.^1.  Topography 
of  Babylon — Ancient  descriptions  of  the  city. — 
The  descriptions  of  Babylon  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  classical  vrriters  are  derived  chiefly  from 
two  sources,  the  works  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias. 
According  to  the  former,  the  city,  which  was  built 
on   both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast 
square,  enclosed  within  a  double  line  of  high  walls, 
the  extent  of  the  outer  circuit  being  480  stades,  or 
about  56  miles.     The  entire  area  included  would 
thiis  have  been  about  200   square   miles.     The 
houses,  which  were  frequently  three  or  four  stories 
high,  were  laid  out  in  straight  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.     In  ^ch  division  of  the  towu 
there  was  a  fortress  or  stronghold,  consisting  in  the 
one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  in  the  other  of  the 
gi*eat  temple  of  Belus.     The  two  portions  of  the 
city  were  united  by  a  bridge,  composed  of  a  series 
of  stone  piers  with  moveid>le  platforms  of  wood 
stretching  from  one  pier  to  another.     According 
to  Ctesias  the  circuit  of  the  dty  was  not  480  but 
360  stades — ^which  is  a  little  under  42  miles.   It  lay, 
he  says,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
two  parts  were  connected  together  by  a  stone  bridge 
five  stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30  feet 
broad,  of  the  kind  described  by  Herodotus.     At 
either  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  a  royal  palace, 
that  in  the  eastern  city  being  the  more  magnificent 
of  the  two.     The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not  only 
by  the  bridge,  but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river ! 
Ctesias'  account  of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not  come 
down  to  us.      In  examining  the  truth  of  these 
descriptions,  we  shall  most  conveniently  commence 
from  the  outer  circuit  of  the  town.    All  the  ancient 
writers  appear  to  agree  in  the  fact  of  a  district  of 
vast  size,  more  or  less  inhabited,  having  been  en- 
closed within  lof^y  walls,  and  included  under  the 
name  of  Babylon.    With  respect  to  the  exact  extent 
of  the  circuit  they  differ.    The  estimate  of  Hero- 
dotus and  of  Pliny  is  480  stades,  of  Stiabo  385, 
of  Q.  Curtius  368,  of  CliUrchus  365,  and  of  Ctesias 
360  stades.    It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  merely 
the  moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in  inde- 
pendent measurements,  except  in  the  first  of  the 
numbers.     Perhaps  the  true  explanaUon  is  thai 
HerodotuM  spoke  of  the  outer  wall,  which  couVOi  ^a 
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r  daf .  Taking 
it  df  the  dnsit,  we 
ihall  hare  for  the  ^lacc  within  the  mnpart  an  ana 
of  ibore  100  iqiiaTe  milei ;  QimAj  five  timca  the 
die  of  LmdoD  I  It  ia  nident  that  thi*  rut  ipace 
eaiiDOt  bare  been  entiid;  eormi  with  houata. 
Diodarqa  ctnftaea  (hat  bat  a  imall 
viclnanra  wia  inhaUtad 
Cnrtjua  lan  that  aa  mnc 

em  in   uie  moat  flooii        ^            .         „  . 

paiii,  ptndiiea,  fiddi  and  orchariL  Wi^  rtGard 
to  the  hd^t  and  braulth  of  the  waUa  thet«  ia 
neailj  «a  mach  differstce  of  itatemait  at  with 
ragard  to  their  eitest.  Herodotiu  nakfa  thf 
haidit  200  royal  eubila.  ot  337^  r«t ;  Cleaiaa  50 
bth<niu,  or  300  feet ;  Pliny  and  Soliona  200  rojil 
Epet;  Stnbo  50  cubits,  or  75  feel.  We  an  forced 
to  fidl  back  on  Che  earlier  aathoritiea,  who  an  alto 
the  coly  cfe-wiloeaKa ;  aQd,(Dr}iruriDguit 
pohapi  w*  mqjt  bdjn*  tlx  " '' 


bf  walli  which  hare  weQ  been  tarmod  "  artificial 
moQDtaina,"  bein^  nearl  j  the  height  of  the  dDme  of 
St.  Paol'i  I  The  eatimatea  for  the  thicknea  of  the 
wall  are  the  roUowiiig : — Hssdotos,  50  rojal  nibita, 
or  oetrlf  85  feet)  Plinf  and  Solinnt,  50  rojal,  or 
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itMBBmnoifnt;  aBdStnbo,33Ie>t.     Tbt 

a  may  belong  propeHy  to  the  ImMT  wall,  vUdi 

oTlen  thktoea  than  the  outer.     Acconliii|ta 
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imjiularlj  dupaaed,  ta  gnaid  the  weakaat  paita; 

and  according  to  Herodotna  it  wai  (ilenad  with  a 
hondred  gatea,  which  wet*  made  of  btaK,  with 
brazen  liatela  and  Bid»-poata.  The  gates  and  walk 
are  alike  [DOitiondd  in  Scriptare;  the  height  of  the 
one  and  the  bmdlh  of  the  olhet  boBg  nxdaltf 
notictd  (Jrr.  li.  5B;  coma.  1.  15,  aod  Ii.  S3}. 
HerodotDi  and  Ctedai  botli  relate  that  thg  buki 
of  the  riier  ti  it  fioicol  throngh  the  city  wert  on 
each  aide  DrDBmented  with  qoayi.  Some  remain 
of  a  quay  or  embankment  (E)  oo  the  eaatam  nde  ol 
the  stnaia  atill  exist,  upon  the  bricka  of  which  la 
read  the  name  of  the  last  king.  Perhau  a  mnark- 
able  mound  (K)  which  inUrmpti  the  long  Bit 
TolIeT— evidently  the  ancient  conne  of  the  riTer— 
may  be  a  trace  of  the  bridge  which  both  thae 
WTit«r>  deKuibe.— II.  Prtient  Slalt  of  thi  Suiit.— 
About  Sie  miles  above  Hilah,  on  the  oj^ioaita  or 
left  bank  of  the  Enphtatn,  occnn  a  Mriei  oT  arti- 
ficial mounda  of  enormom  liz*.  They  oooaitt 
chieBy  of  three  great  maiM)  of  buildlng--t)w  Ugh 
pile  (A)  of  usbaked  brickwork  called  by  Rkh 
■  Hujellibt,'  but  which  ii  known  to  the  Araba  a* 
•BiMl;'  the  building  dffiominaled  the  'Xatr'or 
palace  ^)i  aad  a  loltj  mound  (C),  opaa  whidi 
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:•-.  la  iKnc  priocipnl  mmw  (he  inajt  nmarksble 
am.-a  u*  two  puallal  lias  of  nmpkrt  (F  7) 
taaikif  tlw  dad  raiiu  m  tlu  tut,  lomt  cimilu' 
I  t:  mr«rur  isiuiiu  <n  the  DOrih  and  irat  (1 1  vid 
!5\  lA  pmbuikmAit  ^loog  th«  riTti-iulfl  (E)^  t 
lOL-kxblc  uoUtdl  hnp  (K)  in  thi  middle  of  > 
'.  L{  nlle]',  wbch  tBBi  to  hiTt  b«D  th<  indent 
>d  VI  the  fttrfAm,  ud  two  loog  linefl  of  nUDpart 
')  G  I.  meetiog  it  >  right  angle,  uid  wilb  the  river 
:?rBi3g  tn  irresnlar  triugle,  within  which  iH  the 
-.«  ai  thii  nde  (empt  £ai^  an  fnclcHed.  On 
^  wot,  or  right  bank,  the  itnuini  an  rery  ilight 
lid  natT.  SotHnid  orer  the  conntrj  on  both 
■  1b  if  the  Eupliraus,  are  a  nombtr  of  rtmarkahle 
■lub,  sEoaJlj  ttanding  lingle,  which  an  plainly 
■iibi  tiBM  dace  with  the  great  mui  of  niint  opoQ 
-»  :tts  lank.  Of  thoe,  b;  far  the  mwt  ttiiking 
1  tht  Tut  ruin  called  the  Birt-Jfmrad,  which 
£a»  n^H  aa  tlw  lower  of  Babel,  litualoi  about 
-i&iUs  to  the  S.W.  of  Hiltih.  [Babel,  tower 
vr"_— 111.  Iilmtificatkiit  of  tita. — On  comparing 
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the  eiitting  nuns  with  the  iCMODta  of  the  ancient 
writen,  the  great  difficulty  whiob  meeti  na  ii  the 
pontioD  of  the  remaini  ajmoot  eicluiiTtlj  v  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  old  accounti  agree 
in  representing  the  Eapbratu  ai  running  thron;^ 
the  town,  and  the  principal  buili^Dga  as  placed  on 
the  apposite  sidei  of  the  stifam.  Ftibap*  the  moit 
probable  solution  ii  to  be  fonnd  in  the  tact,  that  a 
latge  canal  (^called  SKtbU)  intervened  hi  andent 
times  between  the  Kiar  mound  (B)  and  the  ruin 
now  ralln)  BabU  (A),  which  maj  easily  have  b«n 
confounded  by  Herodotna  with  the  main  stream. 
If  this  explanation  be  accepted  as  pmbable,  we  may 
identify  the  principal  ruin*  aa  foliaws-.— 1.  The 
gtai  mound  of  B<Ail  will  b«  the  andent  temple  of 
Belus.  It  fonned  the  tower  of  the  temple,  and  waa 
surmounted  by  a  chapel,  but  the  main  shrine,  the 
nltara,  and  no  doubt  the  residenoei  of  the  priests, 
were  at  the  foot,  in  a  sacred  precinct.  2.  The 
raoond  of  the  Kcar  wilt  mark  the  site  tt  the  gnat 
Pslace  of  Nebuchadneixar.  It  la  an  Irrefular  square 
of  about  700  yards  each  way,  and  may  be  regarded 


V  ^iSj  toratA  «r  the  old  palaee-pUtfonn.  No 
fim  of  the  {Cam  ii  to  be  made  oat  from  the  eiist- 
H  nmiias,  vUdi  art  tossed  in  appanut  coufniion 
c  ihe  higtwit  point  if  the  mmnd.  3.  The  mound 
<f  Jivda  b  thoD^t  by  U.  Oppert  to  repienent 
Ite  "  lao^s|  ;"^'"  "  of  NebachadDeuar  ;  but 
1B1  oDJectOR  Aie»  not  seem  to  b*  a  veiy  happy 
at.  UoKl  III  111  ■!  ill  it  repTesenti  the  andent  palace, 
ami  with  Bab^bn  itself,  of  which  Nefauchad- 
BBBT  spaaka  in  hii  inscriptiont  aa  adjinaing  his 
«n  mm  ■■f.llifililit  itiidencc.  i.  The  ruins 
wkrd  DD  oa  either  side  of  the  Euphntes,  together 
■-.ih  sU  the  othv  TOmiDs  oo  the  right  bank,  mnf 
hi  gcBiiderel  Id  rvpment  the  le»er  Palace  of 
Ciaaa,  wldili  ii  (aid  tc  have  been  connecttd  with 
the  gralB  bj  a  bridge  acnaa  the  river,  as  well  as 
kj  t  tmsd  mia  the  cbannel  of  the  stream.  5. 
i  liaea  of  embankment  on  the 


ii'h  is  often  mentioned  by  that  monan: 

ling  his  palace  towards  the  east.    6.  Thei 

nt  (E)  is  composed  of  biicks  maifced  i 

Dame  of  Labynetus  or  Sabimit,  and  it  und< 

a  portioo  of  the  work  which  Berosus  aicrib 

last  king.     The  most   remarkable   fsct  c 


the  conntry,  in  many  [arU  an  eicellent  cky,  and 
at  first  only  "  slime  for  mortar"  (Gen.  li.  3), were 
constructed  edifices  of  so  vast  a  size  that  they  still 
remain  among  the  most  enormous  nJna  in  the 
world— IV.  /ftlor^o/flois/on.— Scripture  repre- 
sents the  "  beginning  of  the  Uogilom  "  as  belonging 
to  llie  time  of  Mimnd,  the  gnniLwn  of  Kam  (Gen.  i. 
6-10).  The  most  ancient  insciiptions  appear  to 
show  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  countiy 
were  really  Cujhile,  i.i.  identieJ  in  race  with  the 
ear)/  inhabitanteofSoutheni  Arabia  and  of  EAhio^Va. 
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The  seat  of  goTemment  at  this  early  time  was,  as 
has  been  stated,  in  lower  Babjlonia,  Erech  (  Warka) 
and  \]r(Mugfieir)  being  the  capitals.  The  country 
was  called  Shinir,  and  the  people  the  Akkadim 
(comp.  Accad  of  Gen.  x.  10).  Of  the  art  of  this 
period  we  have  specimens  in  the  ruins  of  Mugheir 
and  Warka,  the  remains  of  which  date  from  at  least 
the  20th  century  before  our  era.  The  early  annals 
of  Babylon  are  filled  by  Berosus,  the  native  his- 
torian, with  three  dynasties ;  one  of  49  Chaldaean 
kings,  who  reigned  458  years ;  another  of  9  Arab 
kings,  who  reigned  245  years ;  and  a  third  of  49 
Assyrian  monarchs,  who  held  dominion  for  526 
years.  It  would  appear  then  as  if  Babylon,  after 
having  had  a  native  Chaldaean  dynasty,  fell  wholly 
under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  subject  first  to 
Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  then  to 
Assyria  for  above  five  centuries,  and  not  regaining 
even  a  qualified  independence  till  the  time  marked 
by  the  close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation  of  the 
Lower  Assyrian  empire.  But  the  statement  is  too 
broad  to  be  exact ;  and  the  monuments  show  that 
Babylon  was  at  no  time  absorbed  into  Assyria,  or 
even  for  very  many  years  together  a  submissive 
va.s8al.  The  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes 
ecictly  known  to  us  from  the  year  B.C.  747.  The 
**  Canon  of  Ptolemy "  gives  us  the  succession  of 
Babylonian  monarchs,  with  the  exact  length  of  the 
reign  of  each,  from  the  year  B.C.  747,  when  Nabo- 
na&sar  mounted  the  throne,  to  B.O.  331,  when  the 
Inst  Pei-sian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander. 
Of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  Canon,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  notice  is  Mardooempalus  (B.C.  721),  the 
Merodach-Baladan  of  Scripture,  but  it  is  not 
till  we  come  to  Nabopolassar,  the  fiither  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, that  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Babylon 
commences.  He  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Babylon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Modes  were  about  to  make  their 
Hual  attack:  whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  re- 
])osed  in  him,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  arranged 
a  marriage  between  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city.  [NiifEVSH.]  On  the 
sucoess  of  drie  oonfederates  (b.O.  625)  Babylon  be- 
came not  only  an  Independent  kingdom,  but  an 
empii-e.  At  a  later  date  hostilities  broke  out  with 
Kgypt.  Nechoh,  the  son  of  Psamatik  I.,  about  the 
year  B.C.  608,  invaded  the  Babylonian  dominions 
on  the  south-west  (2  E.  xxiii.  29,  and  xxiv.  7). 
Nabopolassar  was  now  advanced  in  life ;  he  there- 
fore sent  his  son,  Nebuchadnezzar,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish  restored 
to  Babylon  the  former  limits  of  her  territory  (comp. 
2  K.  xxiv.  7  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2-12).  Nebuchad- 
nezzar upon  his  father's  death  was  acknowledged 
king  (B.C.  604).  A  complete  account  of  the  works 
tmd  exploits  of  this  ereat  monarch — by  far  the  most 
i-emarkable  of  all  the  Babylonian  kings — is  given 
under  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  died  B.C.  561, 
having  reigned  for  43  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Kvil-Merodach,  his  son,  who  is  called  in  the  Canon 
Illoarudamus.  This  prince  was  murdered,  afler 
having  held  the  crown  for  two  years  only,  by 
Neriglissar,  his  brothei^in-law.  [Evil-Merodach.J 
Neriglissar — ^the  Nerigassolassar  of  the  canon>-is 
(apparently)  identical  with  the  **  Nergal-shar-ezcr, 
Ral>-Mag  *'  of  Jeremiah  (xxxix.  3, 13).  Neriglissar 
built  the  palace  at  Babylon,  which  seems  to  have 
been  placed  originally  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jirer.     He  reigned  but  four  years,  and  lefl  the 
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crowk  to  his  son,  Laborosoarchod.  This  prince, 
when  he  had  reigned  nine  months,  became  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy.  Nabonidus  (or  Labynetus), 
one  of  the  conspirators,  succeeded  in  the  year  B.C. 
555,  very  shorUy  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus.  Having  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
he  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus,  who,  in  the  year 
B.C.  539,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible 
hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the  Diyaleh  or  Gyndes, 
making  his  final  approaches  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
Nabonidus  tock  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  oif 
his  army,  leaving  his  son  Belshazzar  to  cammaiMJ 
in  the  city.  He  was  defeated  and  forced  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the  J?tr»-> 
Nimrud),  till  after  the  tall  of  Babylon,  Belshazzar 
guarded  the  city,  but  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  tlie 
town  by  the  channel  of  the  river.  Babylon  was 
thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as  Jeremiah  had  prophe- 
sied (li.  31)— -by  an  army  of  Medes  and  Persians, 
as  intimated  170  years  earlier  by  Isaiah  (zxi.  1-9), 
and,  as  Jeremiah  had  also  foreshown  (li.  39), 
during  a  festival.  In  the  carnage  which  ensued 
upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  Belshazzar  was  slain 
(Dan.  T.  30).  According  to  the  book  of  Daniel^  it 
would  seem  as  if  Babylon  was  taken,  not  by  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king,  named  Darius 
(v.  31).  There  is,  however,  sufficient  indication 
that  *<  Darius  the  Mede"  was  not  the  real  con- 
queror, but  a  monaidi  with  a  certain  delegated 
authority  (see  Dan.  t.  31,  and  iz.  1).  With  the 
conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the  decay  and  ruin 
of  £^byl(m,  though  it  continued  a  royal  residence 
through  the  entire  period  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  defences  and  public  batldiogs  soflered  grie- 
vously from  neglect  daring  the  keg  period  of  peace 
which  followed  the  reign  of  Xenm.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  nmoval  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Antioch  under  the  Sdevddae  gave 
the  finishing  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  puce. 
Since  then  Babylon  has  beoi  a  quarry  from  whidi 
all  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  have  deriTed  the  bricks 
with  which  they  have  built  their  dties.  The 
«  great  dty,"  *<  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldaes'  excel- 
lency," has  thus  emphatically  <*beeoaM  heaps" 
(Jer.  li.  37).  Her  walls  hare  altoeBther  disap- 
peared—they have  "fkllen"  (Jer.  U.  44),  been 
"thrown  down"  (1.  15),  been  "utterly  broken" 
Hi.  58).  "  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters  "  (L  39) ; 
for  the  system  of  irrigation,  on  which,  in  Babylonia, 
fertility  altogether  depends,  has  long  heea  laid  aside; 
"  her  cities  '  are  everywhere  **  a  demlatioQ  "  (li. 
43);  her  "land  a  wilderness;"  "wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  **  (jackals)  "  lie  there ;"  and  "  owls  dwell 
there  "  (comp.  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  484,  with 
Is.  xiii.  «1,  22,  and  Jer.  1.  39):  the  natives  regard 
the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and  neither  will  the 
'*  Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the  shephei-d  fold  sheep 
there  "  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

Bal>d,  Tower  ol  The  "  tower  of  Babel "  is 
only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen.  xi.  4-5), 
and  then  as  incomplete.  It  was  built  of  brid^ 
and  the  "slime"  used  for  mortar  was  probably 
bitumen.  A  Jewish  tradition  declared  that  fire 
fell  from  heaven,  and  split  the  tower  through  to  its 
foundation;  while  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  the 
other  profane  writers  who  noticed  the  tower,  said 
that  it  had  been  blown  down  by  the  winds.  Sud» 
authorities  therefore  as  we  possess,  represent  the 
building  as  destroyed  soon  after  its  erection.  When 
the  Jews,  however,  were  carried  captive  into  Baby- 


TOWZB  Of 

='.u  Ihtr  wo*  itrock  with  the  ran  nugaitudt 
i.i  pK-jliai  OararUT  of  ewlain  of  Ihe  Babyianian 
-rap.!*.  13  OH  or  c«ber  et  vhich  tbtj  thought  to 
-upBi  tbc  rtxj  tower  it«lf.  The  pr«ioniin»nt 
'»^:«  wat  in  f-ivtmr  of  the  gmt  Icmpla  of  Nebo 
.-  U^ppB,  tike  iiKiJeni  liin-Ximrud,  slthough 
■Lr  a^ULtt  of  tbit  place  from  Babylon  it  hi  io- 
-9(nUt  difficult;  iu  the  wajof  the  ideDtitiotioo. 
7ynm  ianBliCT  do  rtnl  ^roDnda  either  tbr  iden- 
•."mi  the  tower  with  the  Ttrople  of  Belui,  or  for 
'itaoiDC  that  HIT  nmaiu  of  it  long  mrrired  the 

:^i  which  the  builden  Reared  (Gen.  li.  S). 
I J  :kf  Sirt'Simrtui,  thoogh  it  cannat  be  the 
\ve  w'  Babel  itsdf,  DUj  well  be  taken  ta  ifaow 

J!  ^'otBhlc  ihape  taii  chuucter  of  the  edifice. 

-u  bDMini;  ippeui  to  have  be«natort  of  obliqnf 

;  ,~^^Cfl  boiit  in  leren  receding  etaga.     "  Upon  a 


BABEL,  TOWEB  OP  B9 

pliitforni  ofci-ude  brick,  niied  i  fiw  feet  nbore  Ihe 
level  of  the  aHuml  plain,  wa>  built  of  burnt  biiek 
the  tlist  or  basemeut  iiagc— «n  ejnct  square,  'i7i 
feet  each  vay,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Upon  thii  ilnge  was  erected  a  Kcond.  230  feet  eadi 
wBj,  and  likewise  26  feet  high  ;  which,  howerer, 
wa«  dot  placed  eiactly  in  Uie  middle  of  the  filrt, 
hut  cODsiderahlj  nearer  to  the  south-western  end, 
which  oonelituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
other  ilage*  were  arranged  similailj — the  third 
being  188  feet,  and  again  36  feet  high  ;  the  fourth 
U6  feet  iquaie.  and  1^  feel  high;  the  lifth  104 
feet  square,  aud  the  tame  height  as  the  fourth ;  the 
feet  square,  and  again 


K  UTt  bea  ifEWii  IS  feet  high,  lod  moit  have 
k9.'>.  if  uit  eitirtlf,  covered  the  top  of  the 
nalii  story.  Theentire  original  height, allowing 
<jrR  iitl  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been 
l.o  fcrt,  or,  witLmit  the  jjatfoim,  153  feet.  The 
iMk  feenied  ■  sort  of  oblique  pjramid,  the 
filler  licft  being  the  N.E.,  and  the  steeper  in- 
<uag  to  tbt  g.W.  On  the  N.E.  side  was  the  gr:uid 
KriBB,  and  here  stood  the  lesUbuIe,  a  separate 
Uildo^  Ihe  daWis  from  which  haiing  joined  those 
iTOB  tha  t^qile  itKlf,  fill  up  the  intermediate 
fa.  aad  Terr  noaiksbljr  proloog  the  mound  in 
tia  dinctigo''  (Bavlinioci'a  Meroiolut,  vol.  ii. 
n-  ifO.'!}.  n*  Bin  tfinple,  which  was  called 
tM  '  To^  df  Ih*  Sann  Spberei,"  was  ornamented 
■>tk  tbt  jkui^BJ   stlBm,   bat  this  was   most 


likely  a  peouliaritr.  It  i«  not  ne««»ry  to  »up- 
poK  thai  any  real  idea  of  "scaling  heaven"  wat 
present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  raised  either  the 
Tower  of  Babel  or  asir  other  of  the  Babylonian 
temple-towcrE.  The  expression  used  in  Genesis 
1  xi.  4)  is  a  mere  hyperbole  for  great  height  (comp. 
Dent.  i.  28;  Dan.  iv.  II,  &c),  and  should  not  be 
tnken  literally.  Military  defence  was  probably  the 
primary  object  of  auch  edilices  in  early  times ;  but 
with  the  wish  for  this  may  hare  been  comlnned 
fui-ther  secondary  motiTes,  which  remained  when 
such  defence  was  otherwiie  provided  fur.  Diodams 
states  that  the  great  tower  of  the  temple  of  Belu5 
was  used  by  the  Chaldaeana  as  an  ofaeemtory 
I'll.  9),  and  the  careful  emplacement  of  the  Baby- 
lonian   temjilei  irith  the   ugles   £wBD(  tlu  Iwu 
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^acdiLil  yyivu,  wozld  be  a  ursral  cnzivzzrr:*^ 

reace  «  t-'.i*  iisne  is  2  Pet.  t,  13  >_«  rrr«t  rl?* 

ec'.sa^r&rel— 1.  That  Iiaij;?E  t^alj  f-^.--^ 
?j>ia*.  la  s'-pfort  of  liis  cy^:-:a  .s  tr"?::;!.:  iV-r- 
wiri  a  tra>dJt.ca  rworded  ij  Ezk-:z*  ZT.  /T. 
::.  1?>;,  oa  the  a::tior*T  :f  Pi-Lis  iz-i  C'^:.':-'. 
*.f  Alfrzudna,  to  tit  t5«t  :hxt  1  Pt^^a-  w«  nc-:^- 
joKd  &t  Jl'nae.  Oecus:*::^!!*  a^i  J*r:-!r.*  Vti 
as^^rt  that  Rr^tc*  was  r.riritTtT  ifc=.-tt4  rj 
h'Afjlro.  JL.l:.ozzh  tiii  r-p:ikc  is  held  Ij  Grt- 
ti::S  J.A.-ia<r,  Care,  'A'r;;::r,  MaanrgbT,  Haltf. 
azJ  otie.-v,  it  xaar  Ve  z^'y^-rjed  as  iaiprobal'-. 
Tbtrt  :»  n'jti.ir  j  to  :::;i.2at«  tiat  the  z^2r.»  is  :i5.»'i 
f5r-ritiT*>,  a:«d  the  fubKrty-t.ca  to  aa  e^-stle  i* 
th*  lirt  pla.'a?  we  sbcr^l  expect  to  r^i  a  r-T»r  ai 
ap  j^ilit.w;.— 2.  Capj*Ilus  a:.d  c«t>ie."*  tA£*  Li'-Tl.:^, 
v.th  as  l.ttle  reascn.  to  mf^aa  Jerafialem.— >3.  Bar- 
H^-brae  .s  uzi  ierrtaLis  bj  it  the  bo-ase  ia  Jer:;&a!ea3 
where  '.he  Apostles  were  aueriiblei  oq  the  Daj  <f 
Peit*<x«t.— i4.  Other*  p!aoe  it  go  ti«  T:zrl»,  ar.i 
Heit.fr  it  with  Selr.xia  or  Ctttiphoa,  but  for  th!? 
there  J  no  eT:d*i,-ce.  The  two  theories  wr::. 
remaia  are  worth  j  of  more  oobk  ieratioa.— 5.  Thst 
br  Iicbj!oa  is  i:AKuivi  the  small  &rt  of  that  zxs^k 
wh.ch  fonr.vl  the  bormdary  betweea  Tp^  a;.-i 
Lower  K^rpt.  Its  site  is  mariced  br  the  xnod^n: 
Bi-yj^d  in'  the  Delta,  a  little  north  of  Kostat,  or 
old  Cairo.  Aooord.ng  to  .Strabo  it  d»rirei  its 
r.'me  from  some  Bal^looiaa  deseiters  who  h»i 
t^tt}*7i  there.  In  his  time  it  was  the  heai-q'sarters 
ot  ^:,e  of  the  three  I^jions  which  ptiriaored  EjrpL 
J"wrj/hu.»  <^ii<.  ii.  15  §1  Nip  it  was  biilt  on' the 
sV'  of  Lef^  polls,  when  Camby^^es  suMued  Elgvpt. 
Tfiat  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet.  is  the  tradition 
<'i  the  Coptic  Church,  and  is  maintaiced  by  Le 
C]«?:c,  Miil,  Pea.-v»,  and  others.  There  is  how- 
<:-.-er,  CO  p.'oof  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  erer  in 
K'jjpt,  aLd  a  rery  fclight  degree  of  prchability  i» 
'.-.-eated  by  the  tradition  that  his  comii?.n:on  Mark 
was  bishop  of  Alexandna.— Q.  The  m^^it  natural 
•.'jppobitiou  of  all  is  that  by  Babylon  is  ictende<i 
tf.e  old  Babrlon  of  Assyria,  which  was  larjrelr 
mhabited  by  Jews  at  thie  time  in  q'::e!>tion  Jos. 
Ant.  xr.  ?;'§];  Philo,  De  Virt.  p.  102:3.  el  Tur- 
n*fbi,  Kianc.  1691;,  The  o.-ily  argument  againbt 
this  view  is  the  negative  endence  supplied  by  the 
ftiV.nce  of  historians  as  to  .St.  Peter's  having  visite-l 
the  \^  yi  Ian  Babylon,  but  this  cannot  be  iJlowed 
to  have  mu'-h  weijrht.  Liphtfoot's  remaiks  are 
vf:.y  suggestive.  In  a  sermon  preachel  at  .St. 
Mary's.  Tambridge  f  Worhs,  ii.  1144.  Kng.  folio 
«"!.;,  he  maintained  that  Babylon  of  As-yiia  l> 
:nt«-Ti'k-'l,  Ijecauw  "  it  wa"*  oi.e  of  the  g:T-jt«*,t  kn'ts 
of  JewH  if,  the  world."  and  St.  Peter  was  the  min- 
ister of  tlie  circimci.'ifin.  A^ain,  he  ad  is.  "Bosor 
f'l  \'Hi.  ii.  15,  ^JlPaks  Peter  in  Babylon."  it  bein? 
th'j  *;iwl  !r*  or  Syiiac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  in 
Num.  xxii.  5.  This  last  argument  ha^  not.  perhaps, 
murh  •.vi-i'_''it.  a*  the  fame  pronunciation  may  have 
'ha'ai-te'ir«:«i  the  dialcil  of  Judm. 

Bftb'jlOB,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  svmbo- 
iK-al  n:ime  by  which  Kome  is  denoted  (P*ev.  xiv. 
li^  xvii..  xvlii.;.  The  power  of  Itomc  was  re- 
•mrdiyl  by  tlip  lat^r  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon  l>v 
th'ir  fori" fiitJiers  ^orimp.  Jr!r.  ii.  7  with  llf.v.'xiv.  s*. 
:u.  1  hei.ce,  whatever  the  fieopie  of  Israel  be  under- 


stooid  :c  rrr-.W 
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Bsb^ZDiBi,  tkeir 

cf  Shec.ti:  'ir.^s^ 

T  laz.t9d  z.  "'t:*:  I'ltles  cf  Si 

JiSMxri-izs     flrr.  :v.  S»  ,     A^  a  *:«• 

the  wiL-~ike  'Jlalikea^s  acc^izrri  t» 

■z.  tbr  7!a  ot=.r.  I  c.  ti*  a^aM  t 

B-bvl-KJAa 

14.  15:  OCTisp.  If.  £T=i.  14.' »\ 
B^^'Biih  GflnmL  l^.n=y 

'J-jii.   r-.i.  2!  .    A=  a=rle  rcie.  pn^bSy 

f  f  the  s ca  or  rir  c^  aa  I'^^jil    'xb:^  Gcik  m, 

-3  .  lii  «wTA=*rted  with  •shrosdery,  v  ye^tm 

\  T'-r.»-za*.*i  zr^rs-tzr.  w.ti  sr^es  iz.vor«  ■  tm 

£uh5«i  for  «h:4i  the  Balrlxisas 
Bft'cB,  tha  Talky  oC  a  ^^>^ 

P^e«!iae.  tiro-:^  wii-Ji  tie  ezJed  Pafaniit  ■■ 

ia  risioc  the  p^^Ims  pas^:^  is  ther  mrch  lo» 

waris  the  mact^ary  of  Jescr^  is  Ziod  Vt.  Imiv. 

•$  .  That ::  was  a'r«al  l-.raL^  is  matt  prakaUt^ 
'  frcoi  the  :i«e  of  the  d«da:te  ar:x>  beAfc  the  muL 

A  v^ley  c-f  t  he  sa=e  name  still  exists  in  the  Simitie 
,  i-s-rict.  Tr.e  readeriag  of  the  Taiwan  ii  Gcbona, 
.  I.  t.  the  Ge-Hiaaca  or  ravlDc  bekv  lloost  ZioB. 


wel!  with  the 
.  trees  a  2  ^ 
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Taislocalitraj..^ 
'A.V.  "rcllt^rry 

Btcdiidfii,  aVriezid  of  Antiochct ! 
joTistor  *;i  Mes.:p&tamia  (I  3Iac.  riL  8),  who 
•:v.rsmis$.o::ed   by  D^setrius  Sctcr  to  iBV< 
the  charc«»  which  Alcimus  preferred  agunst  Jodas 
Maocabaeus.    Af^er  the  drfcat  and  death  of  Nieaagr. 

-  he  Ifi  a  seooad  expedition  iLto  Jodaw,  dc&ited 
Juias  Maocaboeus  at  Laisa  IS.C.  161\  and  reesla- 

'  bi:sh*d  the  »u;>.emacT  of  the  Syrian  fretion  (1  Mace. 
ix.  25  .  n*:  next  attempted  to  sorprise  Jonathan, 
b  ;t  he  •^^apc-i  across  the  Jordan.  Havii^  cmd- 
pietM  the  ]nc:i:ca!ioa  of  the  cuuatii,  Daediidcs 
retu.-a*d  to  I»'mttr:us  B.C.  16*:»,.  After  two  ytan 
he  c&me  bock  at  the  request  of  the  Syiin  laeCiaB, 
bit,  meeting  viith  ill  sjccew,  he  timed  apiaA 
thr'se  who  had  induced  him  to  cnJertake  tliecip^ 
dit-.oa,  and  sought  .in  honourable  retreaL  WhM 
this  was  k:.oiii-n  Ky  Jonathan  he  sent  enroji  to  Be> 
•  hiies  and  co::duded  a  pea.«  ;b.C.  158)  (1  Vaoe. 

vu.  IX.^. 

Baechu'ras,  or.e  of  the  '-holy  slDgaB,"  vho 
had  taxen  a  fv:ei;;;n  wife  .  1  Esd.  ix.  24). 

Bae'chiis.     [L>ioxysvs.] 

Biee'nor,  apparently  a  captain  of  hone  in  the 
a;-my  of  J  .:-las  >!.iccal<ieu»  .  J  Maoc.  xii.  35). 

Baeh'rites.  the,  tlie  tamlly  of  Becuer.  md  at 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

BAdger-«kixii.  The  Hebrew  iacKiah^  which 
the  A.  V.  r^i.dvrs  b:d:er,  occurs  in  coLnexion  with 
•or,  'droth  (**  skin,"  "  A-ins"\  in  Ex.  xxv.  5,  xxTi. 
14,  xxv.  7,  23,  xxi\-i.  19 ;  Num.  iv.  6,  S,  11, 12, 
14.  J5.  In  Kzt'k.  xvi.  10  tjchash  occui-s  without 
*6r6ifi,  and  U  mentioned  as  the  substance  out  o. 
whii;h  women's  .(-hoes  we:o  m.ide;  in  tlie  former 
pi.-'Ni^'s  the  tjchcu'i  suins  are  luuned  in  lelatioo  lo 
the  t;iU.':T.:iile,  a:k.  &c.,  and  .ippcar  to  have  fonned 
the  exterior  covering  of  tho>c  sacred  articles.  Then 
is  much  obscurity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
t.i':h-ii>A ;  the  ancient  versions  seem  nearlT  all  agreed 
that  it  denotes  not  an  animal,  but  a  colour,  eithff 
Mack  or  sky-bl;:e.  Some  versions,  as  the  Germaa 
of  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  have  supposed  that  the 
btulc^er  is  dei.<itcd.  but  this  is  dourly  an  error,  for 
thi>  badger  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  lands.  It  i* 
litiRcult  to   i:nJoi>t.tnd  ui:y  tiie  ai.cieut  versions 


wiiicli  hu  DO  graimd  dther 
J  ™  in  tht  cognBtc  ImpngH, 
nMnv  a  tha  tnhitmM  tufiatal  bf  tocAiuA  it 
■  nidat  fiw)  Ei.  HIT.  23  thit  It  vu  mna 
^IsbI  m  ftvqBcot  VN  BDM^it  the  l(n£lit« 
toJBf  the  EiodDS,  ud  the  comtnictiaa  of  tbc 

te  tte  ikn  ef  mom  aainKl  ud  out  ■  doIout  i> 
faoud  bj  it.  Tbc  AnUe  (fucAoiA  er  (ikAoi* 
Bitd  A  dotphxii,  but  in  all  pnbatality  U  not 
ntndad  in  iti  mpidiatioD,  but  maj-  nTer  to  nther 
t  bI  «r  m  nlwii  The  akin  of  tha  ffaHeore 
Kh  iti  ImilaMs  wooM  bt  irell  rulted  for  nuling 
tim  fa-  Aoca,  and  it  ii  vortbjr  of  nmuk  tbat  the 
lak  tmi  Capa  Mn»cninni  tmplay  the  ikios  of 
^ai  **J-.«fc»  fn*  B  «*"^'^^  jtarpae.  The  Halicore 
id  in  the  Kad  Sea,  and  *u 
nd  bf   RQpfiell,  who  gm  the  auioial  the 

.    Or  pcrhap*  laeiatk  may  deaota  a  leal,  the 
ti  tthon  !*"*"■*  wonld  iuit  all  the  demaodi  of 
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unable  lo  walk  or  wen  lest,  and  eondiiwl  mate- 

rialt  for  healinf  nich  u  were  sick  and  binding  up 

those  that  weic  broken  (comp.  Ei.  ihit.  i,  IS). 

4.    lUrir,  ynrpalj  ■  "  bundle"  (Gen.  ilil.  35 ; 

1  Sam.  UT.  29),  appean  to  hare  been  uied  by 

traTellera  for  carrTing  OHOtj  duriag  »  long  jonniej 

(Ptot.  Til.  30;  Hw.  i.  6;  oomp.   Luke  ni.  33: 

Tob.  ii.  S).     Id  sach  "  hnnllei"  the  piiettt  bound 

(he  money  which  wni  contributed  for  the  terto- 

ion  of  the  Temple  usder  Jehoiida  (S  K.  lii.  10, 

V.  "pnt  up  in  hagi").      The  "beg"  which 

lu  carried  wu  piubably  a  small  boi  or  chut 

(John  rii.  6,  Jiii.  29).     The  Gieek  word  i»  the 

Bune  aa  that  used  in  the  LXX.  for  '*  chest "  in 

2Chr.  DJT.  8,  10,  11, 

1,  1  Eed.  Tiii.  «.     [BiOTii.] 
'w.     The  eonuch  in  attendinre  upon  Holo- 
femea,  who  had  charge  of  all  that  he  had,  and  waa 
he  fint  to  diKOTBT  hii  mnster'i  unuilnaUaa.    Hli 
inme  i>  laid  lo  ^gniff  ei»ueA  in  Pereiin  (Jud.  lii. 
.1,  13,  15,  liii,  1,  3,  liT.  14). 
S«'K01,  1  Esd.  T.  14.    [Biovii.! 
B«lun'mit«,  Uw.    rBAnDUiii.j 
Baho'lim,  a  Tillage,  the  alight  notice*  remtuning 
>f  which  connect  it  almost  eiclusiTety  with  the 
fl^ht  of  Daiid.     It  wsa  appucntlj  on,  or  close 
la  the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  y»Stej  lo 
Jeruialem.     Shima  the  aoo  of  Gera  raided  h 


k(  ja  the  Toidenng  of  aereral  worda  in  the  Old 
m  Xew  TstamcDti.     1.  (MHUia,  tha  "  bi 
:  vLch  ^aamaa  bound  op  the  two   talent 
Ota  fiw  Gtbazi  (2  K.  t,  23),  probably  >o  called, 
axn^ng  to  Geaentno,  from   thsr  long,  ccoe-lj' 
^■pc.     The  word  only  ocean  bsidea  is  Ii.  iii, 
'i-V.   "  cTufh)g-pia*%  and  then  dsiotea   1 
Mimle*  earned  by  tha  Hebrew  lading     2.  CU, 
h^  fir  arryii^  weighta  (Deut.  ht,  13  ;  Pror. 
rwi.  11;  Mic  vi.  11),  alio  uaed  ai  a  pnne  (ProT. 
L  14  ;  IL  ilri.  S).     3.  CW(,  tnaslatad  "  bog,"  in 
1  Stm.  iriL  40,  49,  la  a  word  of  moit  leneral 
a^ainf,  aed  ia  graerally  repderal 


i.  25  i( 


■n  whidi  they 
In^  ban  Etyi^  *°^  ^  ^  S*™-  "•  ^'  "^-  ^-  '< 
taaMa  ■  bag,  or  wxDet,  for  ctnying  food  (A.  V. 
'md*;  amp.  Jod.  I.  S,  iHI.  10,  IS).  Thi 
*(rbBd-*''bH"«U<A  D«1<1  lu^  Henulohaie 
^  wan  bf  bna  «•  iMO^aiy  to  bia  calliDg,  and 
■npnb^ity,  fioni  fteoaipari*oa  of  Zech.  li.  15, 
ISIwba*  JLT.  "iortnimeiiti"  ie  theaame  woid), 
far  A*  pmpiat  of  (■Rying  the  hunba  which  were 


(2  S 


L  B).    Here  in  the  a 


which  Jonathan  and 
Ahlmau  eluded  thor  pnnuen  (iriL  IS).  Here 
Phaltiel,  the  huaband  of  Michil,  bade  bnweU  lo 
hie  wife  when  on  her  ntnm  lo  King  David  at 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.  16).  Bahurim  mnat  hare 
been  very  ne«r  the  south  boundaiy  of  Benjamin, 
and  Dr.  Barclay  coiijectui«i  that  the  place  lay 
where  some  ruini  itill  ciiit  close  to  a  Wadij 
JSmoahy,  which  runa  in  a  straight  ccurve  for  3  coiles 
from  Oliret  directly  towaids  Jordan.  Azuavetii 
"the  Barhumile"^  (3  Sam.  xiiii.  31),  or  "the 
Baharumite"  (1  Chr,  li,  33),  one  of  the  hne*  of 
David's  guard,  is  the  only  native  of  Bahurim  that 
we  hear  of  except  Shimei. 

Bk'jtth  ("thehatiae"),rererring  to  the  "temple" 
of  the  &Im  gods  of  Moab,  u  oppMed  to  the  "  high 
places  '*  in  the  same  ssitence  (Is.  it.  2,  and  com- 
parejvtn). 

BaUiak'kBr,  a  Levite,  apparently  >  descendant 
of  Asaphd  Chr.ix.  15). 

Baklmk.  "  Children  of  Bakbuk  "  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  S3). 

BaktmU'all.  1.  A  Levite  in  time  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  li.  17,  lii.  9).— 2.  A  Levite  porter,  appa- 
rently the  same  aa  the  preceding  (Neh.  iii.  25). 

Baking.    [Bread], 

Balaam,  the  son  of  Beer,  a  man  adowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy  (Sum.  iiii.  5),  He  belonged 
lo  the  Uidiamlea,  and  perhspg  at  the  prophet  of 
his  people  possessed  the  same  authority  that  Mosea 
did  amoi^  the  larselites.  At  any  rat«'  he  i^  men- 
■      with  the  five ■ 


ipparenlly  a 


o  have  lived  at 


.  16).  He  sesns  I 
Pethor.'which  is  said  at  Deut.  xiiil. 
a  city  of  Uasopotamit.  He  himself  speaks  of  being 
'■  brought  from  Aram  out  of  the  mountaini  of  the 
East"  (Num.  iiiiL  T).  Bahuim  b  one  of  thoM 
Instance*  which  meet  (u  in  Scripture  of  persons 
dwelling  among  heathens  but  posseseing  a  certain 
knowledge  of  Ou  one  tmc  God,    At  tl^  Unw  t>n 
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Ismelites  wen  aicamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 
Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  having  witnessed  the  dis> 
comtiture  of  his  neighbours,  the  Amorites,  by  this 
people,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Midianites 
aigniost  them,  and  despatched  messengers  to  Balaam 
with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their  hands. 
When  the  elders  of  Moab  and  Midian  told  him 
their  message,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  request,  for  he 
invital  them  to  tarrj  the  night  with  him  that  he 
might  learn  how  the  Lord  would  r^;ard  it.  These 
misgivings  were  contirmed  by  the  express  prohi- 
bition of  God  upon  his  journey.  Balaam  reported 
the  answer,  and  the  messengers  of  Balak  returned. 
The  king  of  Moab,  however,  not  deterred  by  this 
failure,  sent  again  more  and  more  honourable 
princes  to  Balaam.  The  prophet  agam  reftised,  but 
notwithstanding  invited  the  embassy  to  tarry  the 
night  with  him,  that  he  might  know  what  the  Lord 
would  say  mito  him  fur^or;  and  thus  by  his 
iniportunity  he  extorted  from  God  the  permission 
he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the  same  time  that 
his  notions  would  be  ovcn-uled  according  to  the 
Divine  will.  Balaam  therefoiv  proceeded  on  hb 
journey  with  the  messengers  of  Bolak.  But  God's 
anger  was  kindled  at  this  manifestation  of  deter- 
mined self-will,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in 
the  way  for  an  adversaiy  against  him.  **  The 
dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbad  the 
madness  of  Uie  prophet"  (2  Pet.  ii.  16).  It  is 
evident  that  Balaam,  although  acquainted  with 
God,  was  desirous  of  throwing  an  air  of  mystery 
round  his  wisdom,  from  the  instructions  he  gave 
Balak  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  the  seven 
altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for  him.  His  reli- 
gion, therefore,  was  probably  such  as  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  God 
not  confirmed  by  any  covenant.  There  is  an  allu- 
sion to  Balaam  in  the  prophet  Micah  (vi.  5),  where 
Bishop  Butler  thinks  that  a  conversation  is  pre- 
sei-ved  which  occuri'ed  between  him  and  the  king 
of  Moab  upon  this  occasion.  But  soch  an  opinion 
is  hai-dly  tenable.  **  The  doctrine  of  Balaam  "  is 
spoken  of  in  Kev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allusion  has 
been  supposed  to  Nioolaus,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  the  ^ticoloitons,  the  two  names  being  probably 
simiku*  in  signification.  Though  the  utterance  of 
Balaam  was  overruled  so  that  he  could  not  curse 
the  children  of  Israel,  he  nevertheless  suggested  to 
the  Moabites  the  expedient  of  seducing  them  to 
commit  fornication.  The  effect  of  this  is  recorded 
in  ch.  XXV.  A  battle  was  aflei-wards  fought  against 
the  Midianites,  in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them 
and  was  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he 
had  endeavoured  to  curse  (Num.  zxxi.  8). 
Balae,  Rev.  ii.  14.     [Balak.] 

Bal'adiuL      [MERODACn-BALADAN.] 

Balali,  Josh.  xix.  3.   [Baal,  Geogr.  No.  2, 6.] 

Balak,  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at 
the  time  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing 
their  joumeyings  in  the  wilderness  to  a  close. 
Balak  entered  into  a  league  with  Midian  and  hu^ 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Isivelites;  but  his  designs 
were  frustrated  in  the  manner  recorded  in  Num. 
zxii.-xxiv.  He  is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9  ; 
Judg.  xi.  25 ;  Mic  vi.  5 ;  Rev.  ii.  14.    [Balaam.] 

Bal'amo.    [Baal,  Geogr,  No.  6J 

Balas'amnf,  in  1  fisd.  ix.  43.  fhe  correspond- 
ing name  in  the  list  in  Ezra  is  Maaseiaii. 

Baldnaii.  There  are  two  kinds  of  baldness, 
Ti2,  artificial  and  natoral.     The  latter  seems  to 
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have  been  uncominon,  since  it  exposed  people  to 
public  derision,  and  is  perpetually  alluded  to  as  a 
mark  of  squalor  and  misery  (2  K.  ii.  23 ;  Is.  iii.  24, 
**  instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness,  and  boniing 
instead  of  beauty ;"  Is.  xv.  2 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  5 ;  Er. 
vii.  18,  &c.)  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  have 
been  included  under  the  (Lev.  xxi.  23,  LXX.)  dis- 
qualifications for  priesthood.  In  Lev.  xiii.  29  &&. 
very  careful  directions  are  given  to  distinguish 
Bohak,  **  a  plague  upon  the  head  and  beard,"  fivm 
mere  natural  baldness  which  is  pronounced  to  be 
clean,  ver.  40.  Artificial  baldness  marked  the  ooo- 
clusion  of  a  Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18  ;  Num. 
vi.  9),  and  was  a  sign  of  mourning.  It  is  oftoi 
alluded  to  in  Scripture ;  as  in  Mic  i.  16 ;  Am.  vifl. 
10,  &c. ;  and  in  Deut.  ziv.  1,  the  reason  for  its 
being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is  their  beii^  "  a 
holy  and  peculiar  people."-  (See  Lev.  ziz.  27,  and 
Jer.  iz.  26,  marg.)  The  practices  alluded  to  in 
the  latter  passages  were  adopted  by  heathen  na- 
tions in  honour  of  various  gods. 

Balm  (Heb.  izdri,  tziri)  occurs  in  Gen.  zzzrii. 
25  as  one  of  the  substances  which  the  Ishmaelites 
were  bringing  from  Gilead  to  take  into  Egypt;  in 
Gen.  zliii.  11,  as  one  of  the  presents  whici  Jacob 
sent  to  Joseph;  in  Jer.  vUi.  22,  zlvi.  11,  11.  8, 
where  it  appears  that  the  balm  of  Gilead  had  a  me- 
dicinal value;  in  Ez.  zxvii.  17  (margin,  "  rocin") 
as  an  article  of  commerce  imported  by  Jodah  into 
Tyre.  It  is  impossible  to  identify  it  with  any 
certainty.  Perhaps  it  does  not  refer  to  an  ez- 
udation  from  any  particular  tree,  but  was  intended 
to  denote  any  kind  of  resinoas  substance  which  had 
a  medicinal  value.  The  ixMi  then,  may  represent 
the  gum  of  the  Fitiacia  lentiscua,  or  that  of  the 
Balaamodendron  cpobahamum,  [Spices;  Mas- 
tick.]  Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the 
true  balsam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the 
exudation  from  the  plant  **  is  of  a  jeUow  colour, 
and  pellucid.  It  has  a  most  fragrant  smell,  which 
is  resinous,  balsamick,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is 
very  tenacious  or  glutinous,  stidcing  to  the  Bngen, 
and  may  be  drawn  into  long  threads.  •  •  I  have  seen 
it  at  a  Turkish  surgeon's,  who  had  it  immediatdy 
from  Mecca,  described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its 
virtues;  which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  sto- 
machick  they  know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to 
strengthen  a  weak  stomach;  secondly,  that  it  is 
a  most  excellent  and  capital  remedy  for  curing 
wounds,  for  if  a  few  drops  are  applied  to  the  fiwh 
wound,  it  cures  it  in  a  very  short  time"  (TVoc^/s, 
293). 
SaUm'ns,  1  Esd.  ix.  31.  [Binnui.] 
Bal'tfaasar,  Bar.  i.  11, 12.  [Belshazzail] 
Sa'mali  (lit.  <*  high-place."  This  woid  appean 
in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage  (Ez.  zz. 
29),  very  obscure,  and  fiill  of  the  paronomasia  so 
dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  ua  to  appre- 
ciate: "What  is  the  Au/A-place  whereunto  ye  Am? 
and  the  name  of  it  is  called  Bamah  unto  this  day." 
Ba'motli-Ba'al,  a  sanctuary  of  Baal  In  the 
country  of  Moab  (Josh.  ziii.  17),  which  is  pr^ 
bably  mentioned  in  Num.  zzi.  19,  under  the  shorter 
form  of  Bamoth,  or  Bamoth-in-the-nvine  (20),  and 
again  in  the  enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Moab  ia 
Is.  XV.  2. 

Ban,  1  Esd.  v.  37 ;  it  stands  for  Tobiah  in  the- 
parallel  lists  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
Banai'aa,  l  Esd.  iz.  35.    [Bbnaiah.] 
Ba*!!!     1.   A  Gadite,  one  of  David's  mighty^ 
men  (2  Sam.  zziii.  36).— 8.  A  Uvite  of  the  Ii 


u  ^  . 


V«nri,  and  forefiitlMT  to  Ethan  (1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

L  A  man  of  Jadah  of  the  line  of  Pharez  (1  Chr. 
**  C3iiidT«n  of  Bani "  retained  from  cap- 
*.T.trw:lb  ZemMabel  (Ear.  ii.  10;  Neh.  x.  14; 
ir.  1.  29,  34;  1  E^d.  v.  12).  [Bnraui,  Mani, 
ai  ]iiAXi].^-#.  An  Israelite  *'of  the  sons  of 
Shu.'  (Ezr.  x.  38).  [B ANNUS.]— 6.  A  Lerite 
Xd.  liL  17).— 7.  A  Lerite  (Neh.  riii.  7 ;  ix.  4, 
w:  X.  13).  [AafC8]^-8.  Another  Levite,  of  the 
■a  of  Ajaph  (Neh.  xi.  22).  Possibly  6  and  7 
sar  h«  the  aajxMt,  the  name  in  each  case  being  that 

li'lU,  1  E«L  TiiL  36.     This  represents  a  name 
^ick  has  ^qyparentlj  escaped  from   the  present 
text  (see  Ezr.  viii.  10). 
ft,  1  £sd.  ix.  33,     [Zabad.] 

1  Ead.  ix.  34.     [Bani,  or  Binnui.] 

amoog  the  Hebrews,  were  not  only 

I  BOBW   t£  social    enjoyinent,  bat  were   a  part 

if  te  obserranoe  of  religions  festiTity.     At  the 

&i«  iolegan    festivals,  when  all  the  males  ap- 

}n:fi  befoar*  the  Lord,   the  family  also  had  its 

kmalk.  ftaat  (Dent.  xri.  11).      Probably  both 

Q!«sad  frmrl'—  w«nt  up  (1  Sam.  i.  9)  together, 

k  ^  the  fastivaL     SacriSces,  both  ordinary  and 

Haag^aaxj,  as    amongst  heathen  nations  (Ex. 

Tat,  15;   Jxidg.  xri.  23),  included  a  banquet, 

ai  ex's  boim  made  this  latter  the  prominent  part. 

Beaiei  Rfigkns  oeldbrations,  such  events  as  the 

«BB2  a  aon  and  heir,  a  marriage,  the  separation 

V  rwmtn  of  fiiends,  and  sheepshearing,  were  cus- 

tasBfly  attoided  hj  a  banquet  or  rerel  (Gen.  xxi. 

!.  xas.  22,  xxn.   27,  54;  1  Sam.  xxr.  2,  36; 

2  aiR.  xnL    23).      Birthday-banquets  are  only 

MKMsd  ia  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  and  Herod  (Gen. 

^  ID;  Matt.   xir.  6).     The  usual  time  of  the 

WK  the  erening,  and  to  begin  eariy  was 

(la.  T.  11;  Ecd.  x.  16).    The 

m^erials  of  the  banqueting-room, 

■St  te  thtTinids  and  wine,  which  last  was  often 

ir^prf  with  mfioea  (Plor.  ix.  2;  Cant.  viii.  2), 

Ltments,  garlands  or  loose  flowers, 

brflliaat  robes,  after  these,  exhibitions  of 

and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting  and 

(la.  xzriu.  1 ;  Wisd.  ii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xix. 

^;  k.  xzT.  6,  T.  12;  Jndg.  sir.  12;  Neh.  viii. 

»>;  &d.  X.  19;  Katt.  xxii.  11;  Am.  vi.  5,  6; 

Ukr  XT.  25).     Sertn  days  was  a  not  uncommon 

^iwtaaa  of  a  Icstival,  especially  for  a  wedding,  but 

VQc&Dca  ibortem  (Tob.  riii.  19;  Gen.  xxix.  27 ; 

h^  xrr.  12) ;  but  if  the  bride  were  a  widow, 

t^  days  fonned  the  Umit.    There  seems  no  doubt 

tksi  the' Jews  of  the  O.  T.  period  used  a  common 

liUe  br  all  the  goesfes.    In  Joseph's  entertainment 

aeaiuaial  ayaiation  prerailed ;  but  the  common 

to  **  sit  ai  tabic,"  or  *'  eat  at  any  one's  table," 

the  erigiiiality  of  the  opposite  usage.     The 

psftiui  at  table  ia  euly  timea  was  sitting  (1  Sam. 

xvi  11,  XX.  5,  18),  and  the  guests  were  ranged  in 

mrier  of  digatty  (Gen.  diii.  33 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22) : 

tka  words  whidi  haply  the  recumbent  posture 

Whog  to  &e  N.  T.   The  separatioa  of  the  women's 

tmqoii  was  Boi  a  Jewish  custom  (Esth.  i.  9). 

li  TieBgkiQS  hsaqprts  the  wine  was  mixed,  by  rab- 

twied  regnlatioB,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and  four 

Slot  faras  ef  WssdictlBn  were  proDOunoed  over  it. 

At  the  PssswFg  fearsadh  cops  were  mixed,  blessed, 

^  pMMd  laoad  by  the  master  of  the  feast. 

lift'lM.    la  1  EsdL  T*  26  Bannas  and  Sndias 

to  BodsvMl  in  the   lists  of  Esra  and 
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Baptism.  L  It  is  well  known  that  ablation 
or  bathing  was  common  in  most  ancient  nations 
as  a  preparation  for  prayers  and  sacrifice  or  as 
expiatory  of  sin.  There  is  a  natural  connexion 
in  the  mind  between  the  thought  of  physical 
and  that  of  spiritual  pollution.  In  warm  coun- 
tries this  connexion  is  probably  even  closer  than  in 
colder  climates ;  and  hence  the  frequency  of  abla- 
tion in  the  religious  rites  throughout  the  Kast. 
—II.  The  history  of  Israel  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
abound  with  such  lustrations  (Gen.  xxxv.  2;  Kx. 
xix.  10 ;  Lev.  xv.  xvii.  15,  xxii.  4,  6,  xvi.  26,  28 ; 
Num.  xix.  10).  Before  great  religious  observances 
such  purifications  were  especially  solemn  (see  John 
xi.  55);  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish 
republic  there  appear  to  have  been  public  baths 
and  buildings  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  one  of 
which  was  probably  the  pool  of  Bethesda  with  its 
five  porches  mentioned  in  John  v.  2.  It  was 
natui^  that,  of  all  people,  the  priests  most  espe- 
cially should  be  required  to  purify  themselves  in 
this  manner.  The  consecration  of  the  high-priest 
deserves  especial  notice.  It  was  first  by  boptism, 
then  by  unction,  and  lastly  by  sacrifice  (Ex. 
xxix.  4,  xl.  12 ;  Lev.  viii.).  The  spiritual  signi- 
ficance of  all  these  ceremonial  washings  was  well 
known  to  the  devout  Israelite.  "  I  will  wash  my 
hands  in  innocency,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "and  so 
will  I  compass  thine  altar"  (Ps.  xxvi.  6).  The 
prophets  constantly  speak  of  pardon  and  conversion 
from  sin  under  the  same  figure  (Is.  i.  16,  iv.  4; 
Jer.  iv.  14;  Zech.  xiii.  1).  From  the  Gospl  his- 
tory we  learn  that  at  that  time  ceremonial  wash- 
ings had  been  greatly  multiplied  by  traditions  of 
the  doctors  and  elders  (see  Mark  vii.  3,  4),  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Evangelist  is  fiiUy  borne  out 
by  that  of  the  later  writings  of  the  Jews.  The 
most  important  and  probably  one  of  the  earliest  of 
these  traditional  customs  was  the  baptizing  of  pro- 
selytes. There  is  an  universal  agreement  among 
later  Jewish  writers  that  all  the  Israelites  were 
brought  into  covenant  with  God  by  circumcision, 
baptism,  and  sacrifice,  and  that  the  same  ceremo- 
nies were  necessary  in  admitting  proselytes.^III. 
The  baptism  of  John. — These  usages  of  the  Jews 
will  account  for  the  readiness  with  which  all  men 
flocked  to  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist.  Cor- 
responding with  the  custom  of  cleansing  by  water 
from  legal  impurity  and  with  the  baptism  of  pro- 
selytes from  heathenism  to  Judiusm,  it  seemed  to 
call  upon  them  to  come  out  from  the  unbelieving 
and  sinful  habits  of  their  age  and  to  enlist  them- 
selves into  the  company  of  those  who  were  pre- 
paring for  the  manifiestation  of  the  deliverance  of 
Israel.  There  has  been  some  uncertainty  and  debate 
as  to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and  its  spiritual 
significance.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
transition  from  the  Jewish  baptism  to  the  Chris- 
tian. All  ceremonial  ablutions  under  the  I^w 
Eictared  to  the  eye  that  inward  cleansing  of  the 
eart  which  can  come  only  from  the  grace  of  God, 
and  which  accompanies  forgiveness  of  nns.  So 
John's  baptism  was  a  **  baptism  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins"  (Mark  i.  4) ;  it  was  accompanied 
with  confession  (Matt.  lii.  6) ;  it  was  a  oill  to 
repentance ;  it  conveyed  a  promise  of  pardon ;  and 
the  whole  was  knit  up  with  faith  in  Him  that 
should  come  after,  even  Christ  Jesus  (Acts  xix. 
4).  It  was  sudi  that  Jesus  himself  deiped  to  be 
baptised  with  it,  and  perhaps  some  of  His  disciples 
recdred  no  other  baptism  but  John's  nntSl  U\«7 
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i-eoeived  the  special  baptism  of  the,  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  great  day  of  Pentecost.  Tet  John  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  baptism  with  water  unto 
repentance,  pointing  forward  to  Him  who  should 
baptixe  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt, 
iii.  11).  And  the  distinction  between  John's  bap- 
tism and  Christian  baptism  appears  in  the  case  of 
ApoUos  (Acts  xviii.  26,  27),  and  of  the  disciples  at 
Ephcsus,  mentioned  Acts  ziz.  1-6.  We  cannot  but 
draw  from  this  history  the  inference  that  there 
was  a  deeper  spiritual  significance  in  Christian 
baptism  than  in  John's  baptism,  and  that,  as  John 
was  a  gpreater  prophet  thiui  any  that  before  him 
had  beoi  bom  of  women,  and  yet  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  than  he,  so  his 
baptism  surpassed  in  spiritual  import  all  Jewish 
ceremony,  but  fell  equuly  short  of  the  sacrament 
ordained  by  Christ.— IV.  The  Baptism  of  Jesua. — 
Plainly  the  most  important  action  of  John  as  a 
baptist  was  his  baptism  of  Jesus.  No  doubt  it  was 
the  will  of  Christ  in  the  first  place,  by  so  submit- 
ting to  baptism,  to  set  to  His  seal  to  the  teaching 
and  the  ministsj  of  John.  Again,  as  He  was  to 
be  the  Head  of  His  Church  and  the  Captain  of  our 
salration.  He  wai  pleased  to  undergo  that  rite 
which  He  afterwards  ei\join6d  on  all  lus  followers. 
And,  once  more,  His  baptism  consecrated  the  bap- 
tism of  Christians  for  ever;  even  as  afterwards 
His  own  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  gare  still 
farther  sanction  to  His  ii^unction  that  His  dis- 
ciples ever  after  should  continually  partake  of  it. 
But,  beyond  all  tiiis,  His  baptism  was  His  formal 
setting  apart  for  His  ministry,  and  was  a  most 
important  portion  of  His  consecraticm  to  be  the 
High  Priest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on  the 
age  of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  age  at  whidt  the 
Levites  b^an  their  ministry  and  the  rabbis  their 
teaching.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
by  baptism,  tmction,  and  sacrifice  (see  Lev.  riii.). 
All  these  were  undergone  by  Jesus.  First  He  was 
baptized  by  John.  Then,  just  as  the  high-priest 
was  anointed  immediately  after  his  baptism,  so 
when  Jesus  had  gone  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  descdded  upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16);  and  thus, 
as  St.  Peter  tells  us,  '*  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  **  (Acts 
X.  38).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till  the  end 
of  His  earthly  ministry,  when  He  offered  np  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  then  at  His  resurrection 
and  ascension  He  fully  took  upon  Him  the  office  of 
priesthood,  entering  into  the  presence  of  God  for  us, 
pleading  the  efficacy  of  His  sacrifice,  and  blessing 
those  for  whom  that  sacrifice  was  offered.  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  was  the  banning  of  consecration  ; 
unction  was  the  immediate  consequent  upon  the 
baptism;  and  sacrifice  was  the  completion  of  the 
initiation,  so  that  He  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or 
fully  consecrated  as  a  Priest  for  evermore  (Heb.  vii. 
28).— y.  Baptism  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.^ 
Whether  our  Lord  erer  baptized  has  been  doubted. 
The  only  passage  whidi  may  distinctly  bear  on 
the  question  is  John  iv.  1,  2,  where  it  is  said 
"  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than 
John,  though  Jesus  Himwlf  baptized  not,  but  His 
disciples."  We  necessarily  infer  from  it,  that,  as 
soon  as  our  Lord  began  His  ministry,  and  gathered 
to  Him  a  company  of  disciples.  He,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  admitted  into  that  company  by  the  admi- 
nJstntica  of  baptism.     The  maldng  disciples  and 


the  baptizing  them  went  together.  After  the 
resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to  be  spread 
and  the  Goq)el  preached,  our  Lord's  own  commis- 
sion ooi\joins  the  making  of  disciples  with  their 
baptism  (Matt,  zxviii.  19).  Baptism  then  was 
the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Christian  Churdi,  as  dr- 
cumdsicm  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  Judaism*  As 
drcumcision  admitted  to  the  Jewish  covenant — to 
the  privileges  and  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
that  covenant, — so  baptism,  which  succeeded  it,  was 
the  mode  of  admission  to  the  Christian  covenant,  to 
its  graces  and  privil^es,  to  its  duties  and  service. 
—VI.  The  Types  of  B<qxtism.—\,  St  Peter  com- 
pares  the  deliverance  of  Noah  in  the  Deluge  to  the 
deliverance  of  Christians  in  baptism  (1  Pet.  iiL 
21).  The  connexion  in  this  passage  between  fanp- 
tism  and  "the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ"  may 
be  compared  with  Col.  ii.  12.— 2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  1,  % 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  shadowing  of  the 
miraculous  cloud  are  treated  as  types  of  baptiam. 
It  is  sufficient]  V  apparent  how  this  may  reicmble 
the  enlisting  of  a  new  convert  into  the  body  of  the 
Christian  Church.^3.  Another  type  of,  or  rather 
a  rite  analogous  to,  baptism  was  drcumcisioo  (Col. 
ii.  11).  The  obvious  reason  for  the  conqwrisoii  of 
the  two  rites  is,  that  circumcision  was  the  entrance 
to  the  Jewish  Church  and  the  ancient  covenant, 
baptism  to  the  Christian  Church  and  to  the  new 
covenant.— 4.  In  more  than  one  inTtwnoft  death  is 
called  a  baptism  (Matt.  xx.  22;  Mark  x.  39 ;  Luke 
xii.  50).  It  is  generally  thought  that  biqttlsm 
here  means  an  inundation  of  sorrows,  and  that 
our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  that  He  Himsdf  had 
to  pass  through  <*the  deep  waters  of  affliction." 
Is  it  not  probable  that  some  deeper  significance 
attaches  to  the  comparison  of  death,  e^eciallj  of 
our  Lord's  death,  to  baptism,  when  we  conMer 
too  that  the  connexion  of  baptism  with  the  death 
and  reaurrection  of  Christ  is  so  much  insisted  on 
by  St  Paul?— VIL  Naanes  of  Baptism.--¥iom 
the  types  of  baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  pass  to  the  various  names  by  which  b^ 
tism  seems  to  be  there  designated.^  1.  **  Baptism  ** 
{fidirrurtia :  the  word  fiaxrurfUs  occurs  onlv  feur 
times,  viz.,  Mar.  vii.  4, 8 ;  Heb.  vi.  2,  ix.  10).  The 
verb  fitnrri(€ip  (from  fidwrtiy,  to  dip),  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  by  the  LXX.  in  2  K. 
V.  14.  The  Latin  Fathers  render  fiearriC^of  hr 
tingere,  mergere,  and  meraitare.  By  the  Greek 
Fathers,  the  word  fioMriltty  is  often  used,  fre- 
quently figuratively,  for  to  inmierse  or  overwhebn 
with  sleep,  sorrow,  sin,  &c  Hence  fidMrta/ia 
proper! V  and  literally  means  immersk>n,^2.  **  The 
Water  is  a  name  of  baptism  which  occurs  in  Acts 
z.  47.  With  this  phrase,  <«the  water,"  need  of 
baptism,  compare  **the  breaking  of  bread"  as  a 
title  of  the  Eucharist,  Acts  ii.  42.— 3.  **  Washing 
of  Water"  (lit** the  bath  of  the  water"),  Ii 
another  Scriptural  term,  by  which  baptism  is  ai^ 
nified  (Eph.  v.  26).  There  appears  deaiiy  in 
these  words  a  reference  to  the  bridal  bath;  hut 
the  allusion  to  baptism  is  dearer  still.-^.  **  The 
washing  of  regeneration  "  (lit  "  the  bath  of  ngene- 
ration  ")  is  a  phrase  naturally  connected  wim  the 
foregoing.  It  occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.  All  ancient  and 
most  modem  commentators  have  interpreted  it  of 
baptism.  There  b  so  mnch  resemblance,  both  in 
the  phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between  this 
pnssage  in  Titus  and  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  that  the  latter 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  compared  with  tht 
former.    Another  passage  containing  very  similar 


ftoa^iti,  dotbed  in  almoit  th«  same  woirda,  if  Acts 

xxiL  16.«»5.  "  niamioatioii."     It  has  heta  much 

^aatuoed  wbetlier  « enligfatened,"  in  Heb.  ri.  4, 

z.  32,  be  used  of  baptiain  or  not.    Justin  Bfartyr, 

Clemeat  of  Alnandria,  and  almost  all  the  Gredc 

FalbcTBy  use  ^ttrurfUs  as  a  sjnonjm  for  baptism. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  ^mraynyla  was  a 

tcnn  fi»r  admisaioo  into  the  ancient   mjateries. 

T^iliiin  WW  without  question  the  initiatorj  rite 

in  lefeieuuB  to  the  Christian  fiuth.     Now,  tiuit 

Christian  fidtb  is  more  than  once  called  bj  St.  Paul 

the  Christian  "mjstery"  (Eph.  i.  9,  iii.  4,  ri. 

19  ;  CoL  hr.  3).     Henoe,  as  baptism  is  the  initia- 

tary  Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the  senrice  of 

God  and  to  the  Imowledge  of  Christ,  it  maj  not 

iwprohihly  baTe  been  called  ^mrur^Js,  and  afler- 

iiards  fruywyfa,  as  baring  reference,  and  as 

■diaitting,  to  the  my$tery  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 

Christ  Himself,  who  is  the  Mystery  of  God  (CoL  i. 

S7,  n.  2)."— VIII.  From  the  names  of  baptism  we 

pees  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 

not  already  ooosidered,  in  which  baptism 

to.«»l.  The  passage  in  John  iii.  5— 

^Empt  n  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 

ht  cBBot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  *' — has 

bm  a  vdn-estaUished  battle-field  fxxnn  the  time 

if  Cihii.    Sticr  qootes  with  entire  approbation 

tbe  wds  of  Ifcgrcr  (on  John  iii.  5) : — ^*  Jesus 

ipab  here  ooneeniinf  a  q>iritiial  baptism,  as  in 

da^  ri.  WM'Ti iiiiig  a  q)iritQal  feeding;   in  both 

fhsB^  hiweig,  with  reference  to  their  visible 

u^irj  BeBna.''«*2.  Tbe  prophecy  of  John  the 

Bifliil,  that  oar  Lotd  should  baptize  with   the 

Hriy  Chut  and  with  fire  (Matt,  iii  11),  may 

aoR  ywpuly  be  interpreted  by  a  %v  hik  9voir, 

Tk  viAw  of  John's  baptism  could  but  wash  the 

My;  tke  Hair  Ghoat,  with  which  Christ  was  to 

^te,  Anld  purify  the  soul  as  with  fira.-^. 

GaL  ii.  27:  *Ior  aa  many  as  hare  been  baptixed 

iito  Chriit  kae  pot  on  Christ."    The  contrast  is 

^<t«HB  the  (laiirian  and  the  Jewish  church :  one 

^  tk  fltbr  fkaa ;  one  infimt,  the  other  adult. 

iadtktnHliQQ-point  is  naturallr  that  at  which 

^  biptiRB  the  atrrioe  of  Christ  is  undertaken  and  the 

FMMBcf  theGoepel  are  daimed.    This  is  repre- 

"itai  m  puttiDg  on  Christ  and  in  Him  assnming 

^  ftitimi  of  ful-grown  men.    In  this  more  pri- 

yiffri  wnditikin  there  is  the  power  of  obtaining 

7>t>&ilioa  by  &ith,  a  justification  which  the  Law 

^Mto  o&r.— 4.  1  Cor.  zii.  13:  "For  by  one 

^  (flr,  ia  one  quit)  we  were  all  baptized  into 

*e  mj,  iriicCher  Jews  or  Greeksy  whether  bond 

V  fi«^  ad  wcm  an  BMde  to  dank  flf  coe  Spirit" 

^  OMBliaMe  of  this  paMO  to  Iha  last  is  yery 

^-  BariUy  there  is  an  aSusion  to  both  sacra- 

''■liL    Botib  oar  bqytism  and  our  partaking  of 

^cap  ia  the  oommunion  are  tokens  and  pledges 

i^Ckatian  onity.-^.  Bom.  ri.  4  and  Col.  iL  12 

■*  M  dndy  paralM  that  we  may  notice  them 

^tte.    PlobaUy,  as  in  the  former  passages  St. 

lail  hid  faroogbt  forward  baptism  as  the  symbol 

if  Cbiitini  unity,  so  in  these  he  refers  to  it  as  the 

Jl^tiBd  pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to  sin  and 

'^■VTKtion  to  i^^bieonsoeas;  and  of  the  final  Tic- 

WrjoTw  death  in  the  last  day,  through  the  power 

*[^  nsoTTfetion  of  CSirist.— DL  Bscipienta  of 

^V^wR^-llie  flpmmand  to  baptize  was  co-ezten- 

>vc  with  the  coamand  to  preaa  the  Gospel.    All 

""^  were  to  be  evangelized ;  and  they  were  to 

;  «idt  disG^lfli,  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of 

^^iMTf  niigin,  by  bivChm  (Matt.  zzriiL  19). 
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Eyery  one  who  was  conTmoed  by  the  teaching  of 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  willii^ 
to  enrol  himself  in  the  company  of  the  disciples, 
appears  to  have  been  admitted  to  baptism  on  a 
confession  of  his  faith.  There  is  no  distinct  eri 
denoe  in  the  New  Testament  that  thei-e  was  in  those 
early  days  a  body  of  catechumens  gi-adually  pre- 
paring for  baptism,  such  as  existed  in  the  ageb 
imm^iately  succeeding  the  Apostles.  The  great 
question  hu  been,  whether  the  inritation  extended, 
not  to  adults  only,  but  to  infanta  also.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  invitatioo,  Christ's  declaration  con- 
cerning the  blessedneas  of  infents  and  their  fitness 
for  His  kingdom  (Mar.  x.  14),  the  admission  of 
infants  to  circumdsion  and  to  the  baptism  of  Jewish 
proselytes,  the  mention  of  whole  hous^olds,  and 
the  subsequent  practice  of  the  Church,  have  been 
principally  relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  infant 
baptism.  The  silence  of  the  New  Testament  oon- 
oeruing  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  constant  men- 
tion of  fiuth  as  a  pre-requisite  or  condition  of 
baptism,  the  great  spiritual  blessings  whidi  seem 
attached  to  a  right  reception  of  it,  and  the  respon- 
sibility entailed  on  those  who  have  taken  its  obliga- 
tions on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objections  urged 
against  paedo-baptism.  But  here,  once  more,  we 
mutt  leave  ground  whidi  has  been  so  extensively 
occupied  by  oontroversialists.^X.  The  mode  of 
Baptism. — ^Tbe  language  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  the  primitive  fathers  sufficiently  points  to 
immersion  as  the  common  mode  of  baptism.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  family  of  the  jailor  at  Philippi 
(Acts  xvi.  33),  and  of  the  three  thousand  converted 
at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.)  it  seems  hardly  likely  that 
immersiim  should  have  been  poesible.  Moreover 
the  ancient  Church,  which  mostly  adopted  immer- 
sion, was  satisfied  with  efiuaion  in  case  of  clinical 
baptism — the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying.— Qu«s- 
tions  and  answers, — In  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Christian  Church  we  find  the  catediumens  required 
to  renounce  the  Devil  and  to  profess  their  faith  in 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  in  the  principal  articles  of 
the  Creed.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  St.  Peter 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21)  refers  to  a  custom  of  this  kbd  as 
existing  from  the  firBt.«*XI.  The  formvda  of  Bap- 
tism, — It  should  seem  from  our  Lord's  own  direc- 
tion (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  that  the  words  made  use  of 
in  the  administration  of  baptism  should  be  those 
which  the  Church  has  generally  retained.  The 
expressions  in  the  book  of  Acts  (ii.  38,  viii.  16, 
X.  48,  xix.  5)  mean  only  that  those  who  were  bap- 
tized with  Christian  baptism  were  baptized  into 
the  feith  of  Christ,  not  that  the  form  of  words  was 
different  ttom  that  enjoined  by  our  Lord  in  St. 
Matthew.— iSfponsors. — ^There  is  no  mention  of 
sponsors  in  ^  N.  T.  In  very  early  ages  of  the 
Qiurch  sponsors  were  in  use  both  for  childi-en  and 
adults.— XII.  Baptism  for  the  dead,— I  Cor.  xv. 
27.  "  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized 
for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Why  are 
they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?"  1.  Tertullian 
tells  us  of  a  custom  of  vicarious  baptism  as  existing 
among  the  Marcionites ;  and  St.  Chrysostom  relates 
of  the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their  cate- 
chumens died  without  baptism,  they  used  to  put  a 
living  person  under  the  dead  man's  bed,  and  asked 
whether  he  desired  to  be  baptized ;  the  living  man 
answering  that  he  did,  they  then  baptized  him  in 
place  of  the  departed  (Chrys.  Hom.  zl.  on  1  Cor. 
zv).  Epiphanius  relates  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Cerinthians  (Haem,  zzviii.),  wMcb,  be  sa\d, 
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jM-evaileii  from  fear  that  in  the  resurroction  those 
should  suffer  punishment  who  had  not  heen  baptized. 
The  question  naturally  occurs,  Did  St.  Paul  allude 
to  a  custom  of  this  kind,  which  even  in  his  davs 
had  begun  to  prevail  among  heretics  and  ignorant 
pei-sons?  If  so,  he  no  doubt  adduced  it  as  an 
argum^ntum  ad  hominem.  "  If  the  dead  rise  not 
at  all,  what  benefit  do  they  expect  who  baptize 
vicariously  for  the  dead?"  The  greater  number 
of  modem  commentators  have  adopted  this,  as  the 
simplest  and  most  rational  sense  of  the  Apostle's 
wonis.  It  is,  however,  equally  conceivable  that 
the  passage  in  St.  Paul  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent 
practice  among  the  Marcionites  and  Cerinthians. 
•J.  Chrysobtom  believes  the  Apostle  to  refer  to  the 
profession  of  faith  in  baptism,  part  of  which  was 
**  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  tiie  dead."  The 
former  of  the  two  interpretations  above  mentioned 
commends  itself  to  ns  by  its  simplicity  ;  the  latter 
by  its  antiquity.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
various  other  explanations  which  have  been  given. 
—3.  **  WTiat  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  when 
death  is  close  at  hand  ?  (Epiphan.  ffaeres.  xx  viii.  6). 
—4.  **  Over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs.**  Vossius 
adopted  this  interpretation ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  custom  should  have  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  St.  Paul. ^5.  **  On  account  of  a  dead  saviour." 
—6.  '*  What  shall  they  gain,  who  are  baptized  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead  in  Christ?"— 7.  «*  What  shall 
they  do,  who  are  bnptized  in  the  place  of  the 
dead  ?'*  i.  e.  who,  as  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  are 
thinned  by  death,  come  forward  to  be  bnptized, 
that  they  may  fill  up  the  company  of  believers. 

BarablMS,  a  robber  (John  xviii.  40),  who  had 
committed  murder  in  an  insurrection  (Mark  xv.  7  ; 
Luke  xxiii.  19)  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  lying  in 
prison  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  befoi-e 
Pilate. 

Bar'aehel,  "  the  Buzite,*'  £ither  of  Elihu  (Job 
xxxii.  2,  6).     [Buz.] 

Baraehi'as,  Mau.  xxiii.  35.    [Zacharias.] 

Ba'rak,  son  of  Abinoam  of  Kedesh,  a  refuge- 
city  in  Mount  Napthali,  was  incited  by  Deborah, 
a  prophetess  of  Ephraim,  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
yoke  of  Jabin.  Accompanied,  at  his  own  express 
desire,  by  Deborah,  Barak  led  his  rudely-armed 
force  of  10,000  men  from  Napthali  and  Zebulon 
to  an  encampment  on  the  summit  of  Tabor,  and 
utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  host  of  the  Canaanites 
in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon),  **the  battle- 
field of  Palestine."  The  victory  was  decisive, 
Harosheth  taken  (Judg.  ir.  16),  Sisera  murdered, 
and  Jabin  ruined.  The  victors  composed  a  splendid 
epinician  ode  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance 
(Judg.  v.).  Lord  A.  Hervcy  supposes  the  narra- 
tive to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh.  xi.  1-12.  A  great 
deal  may  be  said  for  this  view,  but  it  is  fair  to  add 
that  there  are  geographical  difficulties  in  the  way. 
[Deborah.] 

BarbariaXL  "  Every  one  not  a  Greek  is  a  bar- 
barian" is  the  common  Greek  definition,  and  in 
this  strict  sense  the  word  is  used  in  Rom.  i.  14, 
*'I  am  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians.*' 
"  Hellenes  and  barbarians  *'  is  the  constant  division 
found  in  Greek  literature,  but  Thucydides  (i.  3) 
points  out  that  this  distinction  is  subsequent  to 
Homer.  It  of^oi  retains  this  primitive  meaning, 
at  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  11  (of  one  using  an  tmknown 
tongue),  and  Acts  xzviii.  2, 4  (of  the  Maltese,  who 
spoke  a  Punic  dialect).  The  ancient  Eg3rptians, 
like  the  modem  Chinese,  had  on  analogous  word 
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(Herod,  ii.  158).  So  completely  was  the  teitn 
**  barbarian "  accepted,  that  even  Josephus  and 
Philo  scruple  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews  among 
them,  as  the  early  Romans  did  to  apply  the  term 
to  themselves.  Afterwards  only  the  savage  nations 
were  called  barbarians. 

Barhu'mite,  tine.    [Bahurtm.] 

Bari'ah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  a  dt^ 
scendant  of  the  royal  &mily  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  22). 

Bar^e'ins.    [Elymas.] 

Bar-Jo'na.    [Peter.] 

Bar'kM.  **  Children  of  Barkos  **  were  anumg 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  58;  Neh.  vii.  55). 

Barlej  (Heb.  Sifdrdh),  the  well-known  oemi, 
which  is  mentioned  in  many  passages  of  the  BiUe. 
It  was  grown  by  Uie  Hebrews  (Lev.  xxvii.  16; 
Deut.  viii.  8 ;  Ruth  ii.  17,  &c.),  who  used  it  for  bak- 
ing into  bread,  chiefly  amongst  the  poor  (Judg.  vii. 
13;  2  K.  iv.  42;  John  vi.  9,  13);  for  making 
into  bread  by  mixing  it  with  wheat,  beans,  lentiles, 
millet,  &c.  (Ez.  iv.  9);  for  making  into  cakes  (Ex. 
iv.  12);  and  as  fodder  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28).  The 
barley  harvest  is  mentioned  Ruth  i.  22,  ii.  23; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  9,  10.  It  takes  place  in  Pkdeatine  in 
March  and  April,  and  in  the  hilly  districts  as  lato 
as  May ;  but  the  period  of  course  varies  aooofdiog 
to  the  localities  where  the  com  grows.  The  barley 
harvest  always  precedes  the  wheat  harvest,  in  some 
places  by  a  week,  in  others  by  fully  three  we^» 
(Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  ii.  99,  278).  In  Egypt  the 
barley  is  about  a  month  ourlio:  than  the  wiieat; 
whence  its  total  destruction  by  the  hail-storm  (Ex. 
ix.  31).  Barley  was  sown  at  any  time  between 
November  and  March,  according  to  the  season. 
Barley  bread  is  even  to  this  day  little  esteemed  in 
Palestine.  This  &ct  is  important,  as  serving  to 
elucidate  some  passages  in  Scripture.  Why,  for 
instance,  was  l^rley  meal,  and  not  the  ordinary 
meal-offering  of  v)1ieai  flour,  to  be  the  jealousj- 
ofiering  (Num.  v.  15)  ?  Because  thereby  is  denoted 
the  low  I'eputation  in  which  the  implicated  portica 
were  held.  The  homer  and  a  half  of  barley,  as 
part  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  adulteresa  (Hoe. 
iii.  2),  has  doubtless  a  similar  typical  meaning. 
With  this  circumstance  in  remembrance,  how 
forcible  is  the  expression  in  Ezekiel  (ziii.  19\ 
**  Will  ye  pollute  me  among  my  people  for  hand- 
fuls  of  barley  f*  The  knowledge  of  this  &ct  aid« 
to  point  out  the  connexion  between  Gideon  and 
the  barley-cake,  in  the  di-eam  which  the  '*maii 
told  to  his  fellow "  (Judg.  vii.  13).  Gideon's 
*'  family  was  poor  in  Manasseh — and  he  was  the 
least  in  his  father's  house  ;**  and  doubtless  the 
Midianites  knew  it  On  this  passage  Dr.  Thomsoa 
remarks,  **  If  the  Midianites  were  accustomed  in 
their  extemporaneous  songs  to  call  Gideon  and  hiM 
bond  *  cakes  of  barley  bi^ad,'  as  their  sncoeason 
the  haughty  Bedawiia  often  do  to  ridicule  their 
enemies,  the  application  would  be  all  the  moie 
natural." 

Bar'nahas,  a  name  signifying  "son  of  pttH 
phecy,'*  or  "  exhortation  **  (or,  but  not  so  probably, 
**  consoUtion,"  as  A.  V.),  given  by  the  Apootlet 
(Acts  iv.  36)  to  Joseph  (or  Joees),  a  Levite  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was  early  a  diadple  of 
Christ.  In  Acts  iz.  27,  we  And  him  intrododng 
the  newly-converted  Saul  to  the  Apostles  at  Jera* 
salem,  in  a  way  which  seems  to  imply  preriuaf 
acquaintance  between  the  two.    On  iidinga  coming 


V  t'v  chircii  at  J^msslem  that  men  of  Cjffnu  and 

*  r'-*  rud  been  preaiching  to  GcntileH  at  Antioch, 

Ur^im  WHS  neat  thither  (Acts  xi.  19-26),  and 

vf-j  (D  TarMs  to  #eek  Saul,  as  one  speciallj  laiKcd 

.?  ti   frosi-h    to    the    Gentiles   (Acts  xxri.    17). 

ii^r.r^  brrturht  Snul  to  Antioch,  he  was  sent  with 

-^'.  (c  JcnisAietn  with  rdici*  for  the  brethren  in 

i:-iiii    .\cl4  xi.   3u).      On  their  return  to  An- 

■-»;-.  t>=T  'Act*  xiiu   2>    were  ordained  by  the 

•.-."'u  f»r  the  missioruiry   work,  and    Knt  forth 

«.:•.  4.'^  .      from  this  time  Barnabas  and  I^ui 

<£!  r  the  title  and  dignit  j  ot'  Apostles.     Their  first 

=  ^•wavT  joiimej  is  i^elated  in  Acts  xiii.  xiv. ;  it 

IB  MnnaeJ  to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor.      Some 

'.'■if'jer  their  return  to  Antioch  (a.D.  47  or  48), 

2r<  wre  »fnt    (a.D.    50),  with  some  others,  to 

>-.:«i^m,  to  determine  with   the  Apo^tles  and 

Litrs  !r»  d.fficult  question  respecting  the  nccessitj 

ttcstaskcisioa  fi>r  the  Gentile  conrerts  (Acts  xv. 

1  £  .    Oa  that  ocxasxon  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 

nacciaid  ms  the  Apostles  of  the  unciirunicision. 

isrr  soother  atay  in  Antiot-h  on  their  return,  a 

OVA  took  plac«  between  Barnabas  and  Paul  on 

^  ;j<»tioo  of  taking  with  them,  on  a  second  mis- 

»:aT  joumej,  John  Mark,  sister's  son  to  Bar- 

Bbn'-Adft  XT.  36  tf.).      *'  The  contention  was  so 

ftcT,  tut  ther  pnrted   asunder,*'  and  Barnabas 

feK  Marx,  mi  sailed  to  Cyprus,  his  natire  island. 

an  um  Scripture    notices    of   him    cease.      As 

!a  Ail  frrtber  labours  and  death,  traditions  differ. 

>ne  BT  U»t  he  went  to  Milan,  and  became  fii-st 

n^  of  the  church  thei^e.     There  is  extant  an 

oacTfcil  work,   probably  of  the  fifth  century, 

iUet  Passio  Bamabae  in  Cypro;  and  a  still 

■rttfeeoBiiam  of  Barnabas,  by  a  Cyprian  monk 

^JOBitp.    We  have  an  Kpistle  in  21  chapters 

•Cai  k  tbe  name  of  Barnabas.     Its  authenticity 

**  ■&  kfimded  by  some  great  writers ;  but  it  is 

^  eoiaLly   given  up  now,  and  the  E4>i8tle  is 

>2«rii:  tk  ^re  been  written  early  in  the  second 


_,  a  nanoe  inserted  in  the  list  of  those 
of  Solomon"  who  returned  with  Zoro- 
*i.'i  1  EaL  T.  34). 
In'nbM.    [Joseph  Barsabas;  Judas  Bar- 

Ivwa,  the  father  of  Apame,  the  concubine 
^iLOf  Iteius  (1  Esd.  ir.  29).  *«  The  admirable  '* 
«■  pnbaUy  an    official  title  belonging  to    his 

iHtkol'OBiVt  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of 
Cbttt  .Matt.  X.  3;  Mark  iiL  18;  Luke  vi.  14; 
Acts  L  13;:.  It  hsBS  been  not  improbably  oonjec- 
trM.  that  he  is  identkal  with  Nathanael  (John  i. 
46  1).  If  this  may  be  assumed,  he  was  bom  at 
Cka  of  Galike :  and  is  said  to  have  preached  the 
Cmfiti  in  India,  that  is,  probably,  Arabia  Felix. 
•>ci^  allot  Amwnia  to  him  as  his  mission-field,  and 
rvpart  him  to  hare  been  there  flayed  alive  and  then 
99r.iM  with  his  bead  downwards. 
iMfaMS'vi,  a  blind   beggar  of  Jericho  who 

Mark  s.  46  ff.)  at  by  the  wayside  begging  as  onr 
Iflri  pmcd  oat  of  Jericho  on  His  last  jonmey  to 
J<  •wil'm. 

Bi^Vi^  1.  Soo  of  Neriah,  the  friend  (Jer. 
md.  12 J,  ODamMHia  (Jer.  ixzri.  4-32),  and 
aitht^  attwiaBt  of  JcTCBuah  (Jer.  xxxri.  10  ff. ; 

IX.  403),  in  tha  diidiaiige  of  his  prophetic  ofHce. 

He  was  «f  a  hMb  ftmOy  (comp.  Jer.  li.  59 ;  Bar. 

1. 1  ,  and  of  diitia^aiibed  acquirements ;  and  his 

(nth^  $«niah  held  n  honourable  office  in  the 
Cos.  D.  B. 
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court  of  2Mekiah  (Jer.  11.  59).  His  enemies 
accused  him  of  influencing  Jeremiah  in  favour  of 
the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xliii.  3;  cf.  xxxvii.  13);  and 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  with  that  prophet,  where 
he  I'emained  till  the  caption  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  580. 
By  the  permission  of  Nebuchadnezzar  he  i-emained 
with  Jeremiah  atMizpeh  (Jos.  Ant.  i.  9,  §1)  ;  but 
was  afterwards  foived  to  go  down  to  Egypt  (Jer. 
xliiL  6).  Nothinjr  is  known  ceilninly  of  the  close 
ot'  his  life.— 2.  The  son  of  ZtdibiU,  who  assisted 
Neheraiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalen; 
(Neh.  iii.  20).— 8.  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests, 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Neheraiah  (Neh. 
X.  0).--4.  The  sou  of  Col-hozeh,  a  desicetidant  of 
Perez,  or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

Bamch,  thib  Book  of,  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  book  in  tlie  Apocrypha  which  is  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  Prophets ;  and  though  it  is 
wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a  vivid  reflection 
of  the  ancient  prophetic  fii'e.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  paits  i.-iii.  8,  and  iii.  9-end.— 
1.  The  book  nt  pi-esent  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
several  translations  which  were  made  from  the 
Greek.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin  versions  which 
remain,  that  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Vulgate 
is  generally  literal ;  the  other  is  more  free.  The 
vulgar  Syriac  and  Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text 
closely.^8.  The  assumed  author  is  undoubtedly 
the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  but  the  details  of  the 
book  are  inconsistent  with  the  assumption.  It 
exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies,  but  also 
evident  traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  beginning  of 
the  captivity  (iii.  9  ff..  iv.  22  ff. ;  i.  3  ff.  Comp. 
2  K.  XXV.  27).— 8.  The  book  was  held  in  little 
esteem  among  the  Jews ;  though  it  is  stated  in  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  that  it 
was  read,  together  with  the  Lamentations,  "  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Gorpiaeus  "  (t.  e.  the 
Day  of  Atonement).  From  the  time  of  Irenaeus  it 
was  frequently  quoted  both  in  the  East  and  iu  the 
West,  and  generally  as  the  work  of  Jeieminh.  It 
was,  however,  "  obelized  "  throughout  in  the  LXX. 
.IS  deficient  in  the  Hebrew.  At  the  Council  of 
Tient  Baruch  was  admitted  into  the  Komish  C!anon ; 
but  the  Protestant  churches  have  unanimously 
placed  it  among  the  Apocryphal  books.-^  Con- 
siderable discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  the  book.  Those  who  advocatol 
its  anthraticity  generally  supposed  that  it  was  first 
written  in  Hebrew.  OUiers  again  have  maintiined 
that  the  Greek  is  the  originiEd  text.  The  truth 
appears  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
two  divisions  of  the  book  are  distinguished  by 
marked  peailiarities  of  style  and  language.  The 
Hebraic  cliaracter  of  the  first  part  is  such  as  to 
mark  it  as  a  translation  and  not  as  the  work  of  a 
Hebraizing  Greek.  The  second  part,  on  the  other 
hand,  closely  appixMclifS  the  Alexandrine  type.— 6. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  contrast  is 
gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  translation  of 
Jeremiah  found  the  Hebrew  fragment  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached  to  the 
writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up  into 
its  present  form.-^.  liiere  arc  no  certain  data 
by  whicli  to  fix  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
Baruch.  The  present  boo  must  be  placed  con- 
siderably later,  probably  about  the  time  of  the 
wai-  of  liberation  (B.C.  16  ),  or  somewhat  earlier. 
—7.  The  Epistle  of  Jere  iiA,  which,  according  to 
the  authority  of  soine  G  eek  MSS.,  stands  \n  iha 
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English  Tcrnon  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Banich,  is 
the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  may  be  assigned 
with  probability  to  the  first  century  B.C.^.  A 
Syriac  first  Epistle  of  Baruch  "  to  the  nine  and  a 
half  tribes"  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris 
Polyglotts.  Fritzschc  considers  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Syrian  monk. 

Banil'laL  1.  A  wealthy  Gileadite  who  showed 
hospitality  to  David  when  he  fled  from  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  On  the  score  of  his  age,  and 
probably  from  a  feeling  of  independence,  he  declined 
the  king's  offer  of  ending  his  days  at  coui-t  (2  Sam. 
six.  32-39).  The  descendants  of  his  daughter,  who 
married  into  a  priestly  family,  were  unable,  after 
the  captivity,  to  prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr.  ii. 
61 ;  Keh.  vii.  63.)— 2.*  A  Meholathitc,  whose  son 
Adriel  married  Michal,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8). 

Baa'aloih,  1  Esd.  v.  31.    [Bazlitu.] 

Baa'cama,  a  place  in  Gilead  where  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus  was  killed  by  Trypho  (1  Mace.  xiii.  23). 
No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Ba'lhaiLi  a  distinct  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  It  is 
not,  like  Argob  and  other  districts  of  Palestine,  dis- 
tinguished by  one  constant  designation,  but  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  **  land  of  Bashan,"  (1  Chr. 
v.  11 ;  and  comp.  Num.  ud.  33,  zxxii.  33),  and 
sometimes  as  '*  all  Bashan ; "  (Deut.  iii.  10,  13  ; 
Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  12,  30),  but  most  conunouly 
without  any  addition.  It  was  taken  by  the  children 
of  Israel  ailer  their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon 
from  Amon  to  Jabbok.  They  "  turned  "  from  their 
road  over  Jordan  and  **  went  up  by  the  way  of 
Bashan"  to  Edrei  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Lejah. 
[Edrei.]  Here  they  encounter^  Og  king  of 
Bashan,  who  "  came  out "  probably  from  the  na- 
tural fiistnesses  of  Argob,  only  to  meet  the  entii-e 
destruction  of  himself,  his  sons,  and  all  his  people 
(Num.  xxi.  33-35 ;  Deut.  iii.  1-3).  The  limits  of 
Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined.  It  extended  from 
the  **  border  of  Gilead "  on  the  south  to  Blount 
Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  3,  10,  14 ;  Josh, 
xii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  and  from  the  Arabali  or 
Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salchah  (JSulkhad)  and 
the  border  of  tlic  Geshurites,  and  the  Maachathites  on 
the  east  (Josh.  xii.  3-5  ;  Deut.  iii.  10).  This  im- 
portant district  was  bestowed  on  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  together  with  **  half 
Gilead."  It  is  just  named  in  the  list  of  Solomon  s 
commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  13).  And  here, 
with  the  exception  of  one  more  passing  glimpse, 
closes  the  history  of  Bashan  as  fiir  as  the  Bible  is 
concerned.  It  vanishes  from  our  view  until  we 
meet  with  it  as  being  de\'astated  by  Hazael  in  the 
reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  33).  After  the  captivity, 
Basnan  is  mcnticmed  as  divided  into  four  provinces 
— Gaulanitis  [GOLAs],  Auranitis  [HACRAN],Tra- 
chonitis  [Argob],  and  Batanaea,  or  Ard-el-Bath- 
anyeh,  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Lejah  and 
the  north  of  the  range  of  Jebel  Hauran  or  ed 
Druzc, 

Ba'shanJia'vofh-ja'ir,  a  name  given  to  Argob 
after  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut.  iii.  14). 

Baah'emath,  daughter  of  khmael,  the  last  mar- 
ried of  the  three  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4, 
13),  from  whose  son,  Reuel,  four  tribes  of  the 
Edomites  were  descended.  When  first  mentioned 
she  is  called  Mahalath  (Gen.  xxviii.  9) ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  name  Bashemath  is  in  the  nar- 
rative (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  given  to  another  of  Esau's 
wires,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Uittite.     The 
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Samaritan  text  seeks  to  remove  thia  difHcnlty  by 
reading  Mahalath  instead  of  Bashemath  in  the  gent- 
al<^.  We  might  wiUi  more  probability  suppose 
that  this  name  (Bashemath)  has  been  aaidgnea  to- 
the  wrong  person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages ; 
but  if  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whid^  ia 
erroneous. 

BaailL  Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  tha 
Tabernacle  or  Temple  service,  many  must  hava 
been  required  to  receive  from  the  sacrifidal  rictima 
the  blood  to  be  sprinkled  for  purification.  Moiei, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  great  ceremony  of  parifica> 
tion  in  the  wilderness,  put  half  the  blood  in  "  the 
basins"  or  bowls,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  it  on 
the  people  (Ex.  xxiv.  6,  8).  Among  the  Teaida 
cast  in  metal,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  braas,  bj 
Hiram,  for  Solomon,  beskles  the  laver  and  great  aea, 
mention  is  made  of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of 
the  first  (marg.  hcncU)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100 
(2  Chr.  iv.  8 ;  1  K.  vii.  45, 46 ;  comp.  Ex.  xxr.  29 
and  1  Chr.  xxviii.  14,  17).  The  form  and  material 
of  these  vessels  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the 
analogy  of  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  spedmena 
of  works  of  the  same  kind.  The  **  basin  "  fitno 
which  our  Lord  washed  the  disciples'  feet,  t^vwr^p, 
was  probably  deeper  and  larger  than  the  himd-ba^ 
for  sprinkling. 

Baaket.  The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  article  are  as  follows :  (1)  Sal,  so  called 
from  the  tings  of  which  it  was  originally  made» 
specially  used  for  holding  bread  (Gen.  xL  IC  ff. 
Ex.  xxix.  3,  23  ;  Lev.  viii.  2, 26, 31 ;  Num.  vi.  15, 
17,  19).  The  form  of  the  Egyptian  bread-boskei 
is  delineated  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egj/pt,  iiL  226» 
after  the  specimens  represented  in  tiie  tomb  of 
Rameses  III.  We  must  assume  that  the  term  $ai 
passed  from  its  strict  etymol<^ical  meaning  to  any 
vessel  applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi.  Id, 
meat  is  served  up  in  a  sa/,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  of  wickerwork.  (2)  Salstiidth,  a  word  of  kin- 
dred origin,  applied  to  the  basket  used  in  gatherii^ 
grapes  (Jcr.  vi.  9).  (3)  Tene,  in  which  the  fiiat- 
fruits  of  the  harvest  were  presented  (Deut.  zxvi.  2* 
4).    From  its  being  coupled  with  the  knfading- 
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bowl  (A.  V.  "store,"  Deut.  xxviii.  5,  17),  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  also  used  for  household  pur> 
poses,  perhaps  to  bring  the  com  to  the  mill.  (4) 
Cilubf  so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  birdcage  w 
trap,  probably  in  regard  to  its  having  a  lid :  it  was 
used  for  carrying  fiiiit  (Am.  viii.  1,  2).  (5)  IMf 
used  for  carrying  fruit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1,  2\  as  well  at 
on  a  larger  scale  for  carrying  clay  to  the  brickyunl 
(Ps.  Ixxxi.  6;  pots,  A.V.),  or  for  holding  bulky 
articles  (2  K.  x.  7).  In  the  N.  T.  baskeU  are  de> 
scribed  under  the  three  following  terms,  jc^^iyof. 
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The  last  occurs  only  in  2  Cor. 
z.  j^\  in  iescribcng  St.  Paul's  escape  from  Da- 
sino.  With  regsu^i  to  the  two  former  words,  it 
r^7  be  remarked  that  the  first  is  exclusively  used 
2  '^  Jfsa-iptioQ  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five 
ty^fiisd  CMatt.  xhr.  20,  xvi.  9 ;  Mark  ri.  43 ; 
Isii^  JL  17  ;  John  vi.  13),  and  the  second,  in  that 
c  tbif  f-jcr  thousand  (Matt.  xr.  37 ;  Mark  viil.  8)  : 
tr  iutnurtion  is  most  definitely  brought  out  in 
ItkniL  19,  20. 

daughter  of  Solomon,  married  to 

OQC  of  his  ooznmissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv. 

15 1. 

Uf'm,  1  Esd.  T.  16.    [Bezai.I 

1  Esd.  T.  31.     [Besai.] 

Among  those  who  were  excluded  fix>m 

the  congpr^ation,  even  to  the  tenth  genera- 

the  mamzir  (A.  V.  bastard),  who  was 

ia   thib    respect  with  the  Ammonite  and 

lakle  t'Deat.  xxiii.  2).     The  term  is  not,  how- 

cte,  ifflied  to  any  ill^timate  oflspring,  bom  out 

c  vedLck,  bet  is  restricted  by  the  Rabbins  to  the 

mak  cf  lar  ootmexion  within  tlie  degrees  prohibited 

^  d»  Law.     A  mamzery  according  to  the  Mishna 

liVaBKiti.  IT.  13),    ut  one,  says  R.  Akiba,  who 

s  kn  i£  relations  between  whom   marriage  is 

kiiAdea.    Simeon  the  Temanite  says,  it  is  every 

tt  nan  parents  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of 

-Rifez^  off**  by  the  hands  of  Heaven  ;  R.  Joshua, 

trsT  QM  vbose  parents  are  liable  to  death  by  the 

^njt  af  jadgment,  as,  (at  instance,  the  ofispring  of 

iir.jaBx,     The    ancient   versions    (LXX.,   Vulg., 

vi-.ttid  another  class,  the  children  of  a  harlot, 

ui  a  this  senie  the  term  mojuer  or  manser  sur- 

r^  s.  Pfatzfical  law  (Selden,  dd  Succ.  in  bon. 

*^«Lt.m.): 

" M^m^mteartam,  sed  moedia  nothls  dedit  ortmn." 
!:« chii«f  a  gci,  or  non-Israelite,  and  a  mamzir 
WM  uk,  wEoned  by  the  Talmudists  a  mamzSr,  as 
of  a  slave  and  a  maimer,  and  of  a 
aoi  feooale  proselyte.   The  term  also  occurs 
a  Zirk  ix.  6,  "  a  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod," 
f^o  ix  lamia  to  denote  a  foreign  race  of  mixed 
biith.     Dr.  Geiger  infers  from  this 
that  nyetmzSr  specially  signifies  the  issue 
^  adi  martmpsi  between  the  Jews  and  the  wo- 
■a  af  Adkdod   as  are  alluded   to  in  Neh.   xiii. 
^  !4,  ad  applies  it  exclusively  to  the  Philistine 

Itt  'italUpk),  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
i:^  ike  A.  Y.  is  correct  in  its  rendering  of  this 
*~*^.  It  is  tme  that  in  the  A.  V.  of  Lev.  xi.  19, 
^  utxX,  ziv.  18,  the  'itaUiph  closes  the  lists  of 
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**  fowls  that  shall  not  be  eaten ;"  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  ancients  considered  the  bat  to 
pai-take  of  the  nature  of  a  bird,  and  the  Hebrew 
6ph,  **  fowls,"  which  literally  means  "  a  wing,** 
might  be  applied  to  any  winged  creature.  Besides 
the  passages  cited  above,  mention  of  the  bat  occurs 
in  Is.  ii.  20 :  **  In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his 
idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold  ....  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bats  ;**  and  in  Baruch  vi.  22,  in 
the  passage  that  so  graphically  sets  forth  the  vanity 
of  the  Babylonish  idols :  **  Their  faces  are  blacked 
through  the  smoke  that  cometh  out  of  the  temple ; 
upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows,  and 
birds,  and  the  cats  also."  Many  travellers  have 
noticed  the  inunense  numbei^  of  bats  that  are  found 
in  caverns  in  the  East,  and  Layard  says  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  a  cavern  these  noisome  beasts 
compelled  him  to  retreat. 

Bath,  Bathing.  This  was  a  prescribed  part  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  in  cas»  of  acci- 
dental, leprous,  or  ordinary  uncleanness  (Lev.  xv. 
xvi.  28,  xxii.  6;  Num.  xix.  7,  19;  2  Sam. 
xi.  2,  4;  2  K.  V.  10);  as  also  after  mourning, 
which  always  implied  defilement  (Kuth  iii.  3; 
2  Sam.  xii.  20.)  The  high-priest  at  his  inaugiuu- 
tion  (Lev.  xiii.  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
once  before  each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (xvi.  4, 
24),  was  also  to  bathe.  A  bathiug-chamber  was 
probably  included  in  houses  even  of  no  great  rank  in 
citi»  from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2) ;  much  more 
in  those  of  the  wealthy  in  later  times ;  oflen  in 
gardens  (Susan.  15).  With  bathing,  anointing  was 
customarily  joined  ;  the  climate  making  both  these 
essential  alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which 
luxury  added  the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17  ;  Jud. 
X.  3 ;  Esth.  ii.  12).  The  '*  pools,"  such  as  that  of 
Siloam,  and  Hezekiah  (Neh.  iii.  15,  16  ;  2  K.  xx. 
20;  Is.  xxii.  11 ;  John  ix.  7),  oflen  sheltei-ed  by 
poiiicoes  (John  r.  2),  are  the  first  indications  we 
liave  of  public  bathing  accommodation. 

Bath.    [Measures.] 

Bath-fabl)ixii,  the  gate  of^  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Heshbon  [Cant.  vii.  4  [5]). 
The  *'Gate  of  Bathrabbim**  at  Heshbon  would, 
according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  be  the  gate  point- 
ing to  a  town  of  that  name.  The  only  place  in  this 
neighbourhood  at  all  resembling  Bathrabbim  in 
sound  is  Rabbah.  Future  investigations  may  settle 
this  point. 

Bathihel>a  (2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c. ;  also  called  Bath- 
shua  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  daughter  of  Eliam  (2 
Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  son  of 
Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34),  and  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  The  child  which  was  the  fruit  of  her 
adulterous  intercourse  with  David  died  ;  but  after 
marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  four  sons,  Solo- 
mon (Matt.  i.  6),  Shimea,  Shobab,  and  Nathan. 
When  Adonijah  attempted  to  set  aside  in  his  own 
favour  the  succession  promised  to  Solomon,. Bath- 
sheba  was  employed  by  Nathan  to  inform  the  king 
of  the  conspiracy  (1  K.  i.  11,  15,  23).  After  the 
accession  of  Solomon,  she,  as  queen-mother,  re- 
quested permission  of  her  son  for  Adonijah  to  take 
in  marriage  Abishag  the  Shunamite  (1  K.  ii.  21- 
25). 

Bath-ehu'a.    [Bathsueba.] 

Bath-sachari'af ,  a  place,  named  only  1  Mace.  vi. 
32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maocabaeus  marched  from 
Jerusalem,  and  where  he  encamped  for  the  relief  oC 
I  Bethsura.      The  two  places  were  Beveuty  stadi^k 
/apart,  and  the  approaches  to  BathsachanaB  neit 
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iDtricst«  and  oonfinel.  Thii  deseriplion  ia  act  m 
every  repecl  by  the  modord  Btil  Satirleh,  oLno 
diUm  north  of  Bcil  lir.     [Bethzub.] 

B«ttle-»X,  Jer.  1i.  20  [MiUL]. 

Bav'til,  »□  Dt'  UffliuLul,  ruUr  of  the  district  oT 
Kcllah  in  Ihe  time  of  Ndiemiah  (.Veh.  iii.  IS), 

Baj-tree  {eirich).  It  is  difficult  to  rre  opnn 
what  groOBdi  tiie  timslaton  of  the  A.  V.  h.ivc 
undentixid  the  Hebrew  word  of  Pe.  uivii.  3j  it, 
rignififm"baj-l:'ee."  Moat  of  the  Jewijh  doL-li!  ■ 
undentiuid  by  the  term  errich  "a  tree  whiih 
growe  in  it>  owi  soil " — ene  that  haa  never  b'-^ii 
tranipljuited ;  wliich  ii  the  interpretntion  giv^ii  iu 
-the  mirpnof  the  A.  V.  TUtworinricA,  literally 
sgniliei  ■  "nadre,'  in  oonttsdistiDctian  to  "n 
■trtuger,"  or  "  a  forttBner." 

BuliQl,  "  Children  of  B."  were  nmongst  the 
Nethinim  who  ntumed  with  Zcrubbtbel  (Kelt, 
i-ii.  54).  In  Eir.  ii.  53.  the  name  Is  given  as 
Bazldtii,  and  ia  1  Eid.  t.  31  at  B>siU)Tii. 

Bwlnth  [BAiOlTK]. 
'  Bd«UilIIII.  {btiUlach),  a  predooe  aubltance,  tlir 
Diune  of  which  oemra  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  with  "  gold  " 

land  of  flnrilab,  and  in  Num.  li.  T,  where  maana 
is  in  colour  compared  Is  bdtlliiun.  It  ia  quite  im- 
pouitle  to  uy  whether  btdilach  denotei  a  mineini. 
01  an  animal  pmductian,  or  ■  Tegetablc  eiudAtion, 
Bdi-llium  ii  an  odoriferooi  eiudition  from  a  tri'e 
which  ii  perhapi  the  Borasiui  ftabilUfarmli,  l.in., 
oC. Arabia  Felii. 

Beali'lli,  ■  Benjnmite,  who  went  over  to  Dnvii) 
fltZililagd  Chr.  lii.  5). 

Bs'alotli,  n  tswu  in  the  Qtrcme  touth  of  Jud^h 
(Josh.  IV.  -ii). 

Be'Aii,  ChlUcea  at  a  tri'^i  appJu^Uy  of  pr.-- 

liatory  Bedouin  habili,  who  were  datroved  by 
Judu  Maccabieus  (1  Muc.  v.  i).  The  name  hu 
been  luppoied  to  be  identical  with  Beon. 

BBani  {'1  Sam.  ivii,  28;  Ei,  iv.  9).  Bnuis 
are  cultivatfd  in  Palestine,  which  produces  maay 
of  Ihe  leguminons  order  of  plants,  such  as  lentils, 
kidney-bans,  velches,  &c.  Beiuis  an  in  blossom 
in  Jnnuaiy;  they  have  been  noCieeJ  in  flower  at 
Lydda  on  the  23rd,  and  at  Sidon  and  Acre  even 
earlier;  they  continue  io  flower  till  March.  In 
Egypt  beans  are  sown  in  November  and  reaped  in 
the  middle  of  Febnury,  but  in  Syria  the  hsurest 
is  later. 

Bau.  The  Syrian  bear  tPma  Sr/rtoOTj),  which 
ii  without   doubt  the  animal   roeatiooed   in    the 

1'alcstine.  During  tha  lummer  months  theK  beani 
keep  to  the  anowy  |)art«  of  I.ebanon,  but  descend  in 
winter  to  the  village*  and  gardens-  it  ii  probable 
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ilso  that  at  Ihii  period  in  ronn«r  di^  tb(T  M 
-Tded  tliar  TiMU  to  other  jmitt  of  PUartlne.  Wa 
id  in  Scripture  of  bean  being  fouitd  in  ■  wood 
tweeu  Jericho  ani!  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  24) :  it  ia  not 
iprobabte  therefore  that  the  destruction  if  tim 
rty-two  children  who  mocked  Eliaha  took  plm 
me  time  in  the  winter,  when  then  «nlm«'u  ta- 
biled  the  lowlands  of  Palestine.  The  fanicitr 
"--'- ■—  ^--irivedofiH  -  - 


i.  8 ;  PniT. 


ii,  12;  : 


i  ila 


itlacking  flocks  la  1  Sun.  irii.  34.  &e. ;  it*  cr 

itsi  in  ambnsh  in  Lam.  iii.  10,  and  that  it  ma  t 
tlangemui  enemy  to  man  we  Icun  from  Am.  t.  19. 
The  pass^  in  Ii.  lii.  1 1  woald  be  better  tiualaled, 
"  we  grcan  like  bean,"  in  alladon  to  the  animal'i 
plaintive  gnuing  noin.  The  ixar  it  meoliai^ 
also  in  Iter.  xiii.  2  ;  in  Du.  vii.  5 ;  Vfui.  a.  IT ; 
toJDJ.  ilvii.  3. 

Baud.  Western  Auaties  hare  always  charidHd 
the  beard  t»  the  badgs  of  the  digni^  of  m-itmH, 
sad  attached  to  it  the  importanoe  of  a  feature  Tha 
Egyptians  on  tht  coDtrarr.  sedulously,  for  tb«  iDOit 
part,  shaved  the  hair  of  the  bee  and  hnii,  nd 
do  thtllka.     Thee 


idbi^ral^ 


«^^«^-.« 


of  the  %yptians,  including  probably  many  of  &» 
nations  of  Canaan,  Syria,  and  Annenia,  'it,  are 
represented  nearly  always  bearded.    In  tha  Kinerita 
[Doniunents  is  a  series   of  battle-views  from  the 
capture  of  Lachish  by  Sennacherib,  in  whidi  tha 
captives  have  beards  very  like  some  of  thoaa  in  Ike 
Egyptian    monnmenti.      There    is,    bowncr,  i 
oppeannce  of  coaventtonalism  be  ~ 
Auyriaa  tnatment  of  the  hair  a 
meats,  which  prevtota  our  accepting  il 
feriitic.     Nor  is  it  pnsble  to  decide  with  sErtalat^ — 
the  meaning  of  the  precept  (Ler.  lii.  27,  si.  S^B 
regarding  the  "  comeia  of  the  bcaid."     ProbiUy  tii^m 
Jews  letiined  the  hair  on  the   sides  of  tin  &a^v 
between  the  ear  and  the  eye,  which  the  Anla  ao^^ 
others  shaved  away.     Siie  and  fulness  of  beard  ar^^ — 3 
nid  to  be  regarded,  at  the  preeenl  day,  as  a  msiF — 
of  TBpectahility  and  trust worthineaa.     Tbi  bai<— "3 
is  the  object  of  an  oath,and  that  on  which  UmIb;^ 
or  shame  are  spoksi  of  as  leating.    The  cnitaa  w^^^ 
tod  is  to  ahave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  cnt  i^ 
mourning  (Is.  1.  6,  iv.  2  ;  Jer.  xli.  5,  ilviii.  S^C 

of  permanent  afflicUon  (2  Sam.  lii.  S4),  and  to  rr^ 
gaid  any  insult  to  it  aa  the  last  oatnga  wlik^  9 
enmity  can  inflict  (2  Sam,  i,  4).     Tha  beard  ■    ^ 

intiog,  Ik.  of  tha  beard,  w^»» 


FrfoiT  , 

and  rank  (?>.  cmiii.  3).  The  removal  of  tba  bi 


it. fa.:  or 

the  word  hut  dencri 

K»wild  bauti," 

nble  to  this  ,it 

•  s  Ilcdt.  . 

uiii.  24.  lUb.  ii.  17 

,  1  Sim.  i>[i.  44. 

Th.  junior  bi 

-I  irir  i 

>  DHd  dthcr  GoUtctii 

retrof  "allldodi 

Je.  a.  4. 

like   th«  LmtiD  Hciu  (El.  Ldi.  5  [4]  ; 
8,  It  ;  r«.  UCTiU.  48).  or  ipHMlIy  of 

of  Ephiaim,  N 
tU,  20.     Sunt 

•bwa  Bf 

biinteo"  (Gb..  »1t. 

17).     Thi.  word 

B«oho'r»th, 

k»  t  *Wr« 

lioUtfd    «(fw  thui 

th.  p™iinE._ 

ion  of  ikcher,  a 

Thf  npimutatirt  ia  Ihf  A.  V.  of  Um  ncJioned  id  th*  tribe  of  Kphnim,  just  ag  Jiir,  U;e 

bjnjig  Bcbrnr  vordi:— L  SfUmoA,  wbicb   ii  US  of  Scgub,  was  rtckoDKiin  the  tribeofliliiiiuuli 

nrfCKnliiame  for  "domestic  attic' of  anf  kind,  (1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Num.  xiiii.  40,  41).     The  time 

1  jii  alto  to  denote  "  my  lar^  qu«iru[Ki,"  ai  when  Bethtr  lint  appears  among  the  Ephraimilw, 

-TTwrf  ts  f.iwli  ud  erwping  thiogi  (Gen,  vi.  7,  vii..  just  before  the  em«ring  into  the  proraiHd  land, 

?',n.!l  Ei.  II.  25;  Ler.u.  :i  ;  I  K.  iT.33;  when  the  people  were  numbeiai  br  genealogiet  for 

hi.  m.  3U,  tc);  or  for  "braiU  of  burden,"  th«  eipreu  purpose  of  dividing  the  luhehtance  eqni- 

i^  — 1_    fc.     -.1-1   L-   ..iii_  3^  [Jeh.  ii.  12,  tiblj  among  the  tribej,  is  evidently  highly  avour* 

._  ,._..,j  !__.._ ,-  _.,.  ..  ...       ...^     (^g^  Num.  UTi.  52-56,  UTii.) 

Lchee  of  Decher'a  faioily  would  of 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin— l  Son 
m.  .ivi.  S5,  called  Bered  1  Chr. 
IS  the  prewding. 

on  of  Aphiah,or  Abiah,  and  grand' 
,     cording  to  1  Shid.  ii.  I,  I  Chr.vii.H, 
1  O^'jdii  ia  used  to  denote  any  uiimal.     It  ia.        Boo'tilsth,  the    plftin   of|  meuliooed    in  Jud, 

hnrer.  very  frcqueatly  nied  apedally  of  "  wild  ii.  21,  u  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia.     The 

!■«,-  when  the  meuing;  is  oftea  more  fully  ei-  name  hai  b«en  compared  with  BtwriilaWld,  a  town 

p^br  tba  Hlditiao  of  the  ward  AoudilrA,  (wild  of   Syria    nuned    by    Ptolemy,   Bactidi    in    (he 

^sa   -of  the   field"  (Et  *iiiii.  II;  lev.  xivi.  Peutinger  Tablea,  which  pbce  it  21  milei  from 

=;  brat.  Tii.  23  i    Hot.  ii.  13  [U],  riii.  8  ;  Jei.  Antiocb. 

c.?.fcc';.  Bad  and  Bed-ehuslMT.    Wemaydiatingaiih  in 

Mtl     1.  •'Soai  DfBefaai,"S23(Neh.62a}in  the  Jewish  bed  tive  principnl  parts:— I.  the  mat- 

Katg.  irtunel   froin  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  Iresa  ;  2.  the  covering ;  3.  the  pillow  ;  4.  the  bed- 
:tr.  iL  11  :  S*h.  vii.  16 ;   1  Eed.  v.  13),  and  at      -- "    -  .   ^      .       .     .. 

iJ£iT  poiod  twentT-eight  more,  utider  Zechariali 
6iia  a*  Befa>i,  returned  with  Eira(Eir.Tiii.  11). 
Fur  a(  ihii  tunitr  had  taken  foreign  wiva  (ICir. 
1^:  1  Erf.  iL.  ^0).  The  name  occur*  alio 
tmr^  x\Kte  who  aenled  (he  covenant  (Neh.  i.  la). 

-1  ii^btT  of  Zechai-iah,  who  wu  the  leader  of  I 
kt  ;iai:v-«^t  men  of  lua  tribe  mtationed  above 

tc.TIB.'ll). 

hkl.  a  place  named  mly  in  Jud.  ir.  4. 

MAb.     1.  Tbc  lecond  un  of  DenjamiD,  ae-  ' 

iv^ulbtliat  bothinGcD.  dv-i.  2l,aDd  1  Chr.  i 

^.  i:  III  omittted  in  1  Chr.  viii.  1.     No  oiie,  | 

kmr.  <■  luolc   at  the  Hebrew  teit  of  1  Chr. 

'•i  '-.  (Jteut  at  least  luipecting  that  hecSrS,  Am  ' 

.I'Mm,  a  a  con-uption  of  Beefier,  lo  that  the  ' 

r-x^t  ivdiog  would  be,  Benjamin  begat  BtUi, 

i'-ar.  ad  Athbel,  in  euct  agreement  with  Gen.  I 

S--SL    There  i»,  however,  another  view  which  i 

an  k  cakm.  vii..  that  1  Chnn.  viii.  1  i>  right,  thin  blanket  or  the  outer  gonnent  worn  by  day 

Wttitintien.xlTi.21,aDd  1  Chr.  Tii.8,  Aec/i<Tr,  (1   Sam.  lii.    13)  lolSced.     Hence  the  law  pro- 

•  1  rifB'  cane,  ij  ■  corruption  of  becSr,  first-  vided  that  it  should  not  be  kept  ia  pledge  after 

in.  ta  that  Benjaiala  had  no  son  Becher.     Not-  sunset,   that  the  poor  man    might  not   Uck   hii 

»*— iHirg  all  the  ngomoila  in  &toui  of  this,  needful  coreiing  {Deut.  uiv.  13).— 3.  The  only 

fie  a.'M  Kppoaitioa  la.  it  can  acarccly  be  doubted,  mat«Tial  mentioued  for  thii  ii  Chat  which  occun 

KlstBtially   the  tn>  one.     Becher  was  one   of  1  twm.  lii.  13,  and  the  woid  used  is  of  doubtful 

B^oiin'i  three  sons,  Bela,  Becher,  Aihbel,  and  meaDing,  but  teems  to  sigDify  tome  bbric  woven 

oat  iowa  to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  being  one  of  the  or  plaited  of  goat's-hair.    It  i>  clear,  however,  that 

fames  daceadanuoTBaehel  whoietlledin  Egypt,  it  was  lomedilng  hastily  adopted  to  serve  as   a 

is  i»ga:di  the   porterity  of  Becher,  we  have  to  pillo> 

USsee  tlw  euignlar  &ct  of  there  being  no  Grniily  Ez.  i 

a  tie  plaini  of  Hoab,  aa  nlated  in  Num.  iivi.  to  thii  day  in  the  Eait,  formed  of  ahei:p's  deece  or 

Bel  the  no  les  aingular  drcimutaiice  of  there  being  gost'i^kin,  with  a  itufRng  of  cotton,  Sic. — i.  The 

(  Bi-iir,  and  a  ^rnibr  of  BachriUi,  among  the  bedilad  waa  not  always  necenary,  the  divan,  or 

ka  of  Epbraini  (ver.  35).  seems  to  supply  the  platform  along  the  aide  or  end  of  an  Orientnl  room. 

tr>  uplauatKiD.     Tbc    ilsughler   of  the  sons  of  sulficing  ai  a  support  for  the  bedding.     Yet  some 

IfbKm  by  the  mn  of  Gath,  who  lame  to  steal  slight  and  poitable  frame  leems  implied  among  the 

tWr  cattle  oat  erf' the  '-— <  of  Goshen,  in  that  bolder  sensei  of  the  word,  which  is  used  for  a  "  bitr" 

dny  rdUa]  ia  1  Chr.  rii.  31,  bad  sadly  thinned  (2  Sam.  ill.  31),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (2  K. 

«w  bean  of  E^inira  of  i(a  mtXn.     The  daughters  iv.  10),  for  the  litter  on  which.a  sick  penon  might 

(fEphi^niut  tbertforebavcsoughthusbinds  in  be  carried  (I.Sam.  lii.  15),  for  Jacob's  bed  of  sick- 

•£«  tnle^  and    in  maay  ciih  must  have  breo  nets  (Gen.  ilvii.  31),  and  for  the  couch  on  which 

feiva.      It  ia    Iberefbn  highly    probable   that  guesU  reclined  at  a  banquet  (ii^th,  i.  6).— 5.  The 

lecbei,  a- hb  h^  and  twad  of  hii  house,  manied  oniamental  pottjoui were  pilUraand  acanopy  (Jud. 
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xiii.  9),  ivory  carvings,  gold  and  siItct,  md  pro- 
bably mosaic  work,  purple  and  fine  linen  (Esth. 
i.  6  ;  Cant.  iii.  9,  10).  The  ordinary  furniture  of 
a  bedchamber  in  private  life  is  given  in  2  K.  iv.  10. 


Bed  and  IlMd-rwt    (WnUnMn,  AneietU  EgyptianM.) 


The  "  bed-chamber "  in  the  Temple  where  Joash 
was  hidden,  was,  probably,  a  store-chamber  for 
keeping  beds  (2  K.  xi.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  1 1).  The  posi- 
tion of  the  bed-chamber  in  the  most  remote  and 
sccitst  parts  of  the  palace  seems  marked  in  the  pas- 
sages, Ex.  viii.  3,  2  K.  vi.  12. 

Be'dad,  the  father  of  Hadad  king  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  35  ;  1  Chr.  i.  46). 

Be'daXL  1.  mentioned  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  as  a  Judge 
of  Israel  between  Jerubbaal  (Gideon)  and  Jephthah. 
Some  maintain  him  to  be  the  Jair  mentioned  in 
Judg.  X.  3.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  reads  Samson 
for  Bedan;  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have 
Barak,  a  very  probable  correction  except  for  the 
order  of  the  names.  Ewald  suggests  that  it  may 
be  a  false  reading  for  Abdon.— 2.  Son  of  Ulam,  the 
son  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17). 

Bedei'ali,  one  of  the  sons  of  Hani,  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  35). 

Bee  [debdrdh),  Deut.  i.  44;  Judg.  xiv.  8;  Ps. 
crviii.  12;  Is.  vii.  18.    That  Palestine  abounded 
in  bees  is  evident  from  the  de^icription  of  that 
land  by  Moses,  for  it  was  a  land  "  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey ;"  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing tliat  tliis   ex])ression   is   to   be  understood 
otherwise  than  in  its  literal  sense.     Modem  travel- 
lers occasionally  allude  to  the  bees  of  Palestine. 
Dr.  Thomson  {The  I^ni  and  the  Book,  p.  299) 
speaks  of  immense  swarms  of  bees  which  made  their 
home  in  a   gigantic  cliff  of  Wady  Kum.     "The 
people  of  M'alia,  several  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  let 
a  man  down  the  face  of  the  rock  by  ropes.    He  was 
entirely  protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  bees,  and 
extracted  a  large  amount  of  honey  ;  but  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  swarms  of  bees  that  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  exploit."     This 
forcibly  illustrates  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16, 
as  to  **  hoiipy  out  of  tlie  stony  rock,"  and  the  two 
passages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  Judges  quoted  above, 
as  to  the  fearful  nature  of  the  attacks  of  these  insect* 
when  irritated.     English  nat^iralists  know  little  of 
the  species  of  bees  that  are  found  in  Palestine.    Mr. 
F.  Smith,  our  best  authority  on  the  Hymenoptera, 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  honey-bee  of  Palestine 
is  distinct  from  the  honey-bee  (A.  mellifica)  of  this 
country.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks 
of  bees  in  Eastern  countries  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  they  are  in  more  temperate  climates.   Swarms 
in  the  East  arc  far  larger  than  they  are  with  us,  and, 
on  account  of  the  hesit  of  the  climate,  one  can  readily 
im^ine  that  their  stinirs  must  give  rise  te  very 
dan^^crous  symptoms.     We   can    well,    therefore, 


undentand  the  full  force  of  the  Pmlmigt'i  com- 
plaint, "They  came  about  me  like  bees.*'  The 
passage  about  the  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in  the 
lion's  carcase  ( Judz.  xiv.  8)  admits  of  easy  explan*- 
tion.  The  lion  which  Saxnson  slew  had  been  deed 
some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  carcase,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
**  after  a  time,"  Samson  returned  and  saw  the  beat 
and  honey  in  the  lion's  carcase,  so  that  as  has  been 
well  observed,  "  if  any  one  here  represent*  to 
himself  a  corrupt  and  putrid  carcase,  the  occurrence 
ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  in  these  countries  at  certain  seaeona  of 
the  year,  the  heat  will  in  the  course  of  twenty-foor 
hours  so  completely  dry  up  the  moisture  of  deed 
camels,  and  that  without  their  undergoing  decom- 
position, that  their  bodies  long  renoain,  l&e  mum- 
mies, unaltered  and  entirely  free  from  offeniiTe 
odour."  The  passage  in  Is.  vii.  18,  ''the  Lord 
shall  hiss  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria," 
has  been  imderstood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  practice 
of  **  calling  out  the  bees  from  their  hives  bj  a  hiai- 
ing  or  whistling  sound  to  their  labour  in  the  fiddSp 
and  summoning  them  again  te  return  '*  in  the  even- 
ing. In  all  probability,  however,  the  expression  in 
Isaiah  has  reference,  as  Mr.  Denham  says,  *'to  the 
custom  of  the  people  in  the  East  of  calling  the 
attention  of  any  one  by  a  significant  hiss  or  rather 
histr 

BeeU'ada,  one  of  David's  sons,  bom  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  7).    In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name 
is  Eliada. 
BeersaiTis,  1  Esd.  v.  8.    [Bilshax.] 
Beelteth'mns,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes  residing 
in  Palestine  (1  Esd.  U.  16,  25).     The  name  ie  a 
corruption  of  the  title  of  Rehum,  A.  V.  ''chan- 
cellor," the  name  immediately  before  it  (Ezr.  iv.S). 
Be^l'iebizl,  the  title  of  a  heathen  deity,  to  whom 
the  Jews  ascribed  the  sovei-eignty  of  the  evil  spirit! 
(Matt.  X.  25,  xii.  24;  Mark  iii.  22;  Luke  xi.  15  fT.). 
The  correct  reading  is  without  doubt  BeeUebiU^  wad 
not  Beehd)ub  as  given  in  the  Syriac,  the  Vulg., 
and  some   other  versions.— 1.    The    ezplanatioiis 
offered  in  reference  to  the  change  of  the  name  may 
be  ranged  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  are 
based  on  the  soimdf  or  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
We  should  prefer  the  assumption,  in  connexion  with 
the  former  view,  that  the  change  was  purely  of  an 
accidental  nature.     The  second  class  of  explanations 
carries  the  greatest  weight  of  authority  with  it; 
the:^>  pi-oceed  on  the  gi-ound  that  the  Jews  inten- 
tionally changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  eo 
as  either  to  give  a  significance  to  it  adapted  to  their 
own  ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  idolatry  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  in  which  case  we  might 
compare  the  adoption  of  Sychar  for  Sychem,  Beth- 
aven  for  Bethel.   Some  connect  the  term  with  zeMf 
habitation,  thus  making  l^lzebul  =  olKoZtxnrirms 
(Malt.  X.  25),  the  lord  of  the  dwelling,  whether  as 
the  "  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  (Eph.  ii.  2), 
or  as  the  prince  of  the  lower  world,  or  as  inhabit* 
ing  human  Inxlies,  or  as  occupying  a  mansion  in 
the  seventh  heaven,  like  Saturn  in  Oriental  myth(H 
logy.     Othei-s   derive   it   from    zchcl,  dung,  thus 
making  Beelzebul,  literally,  the  lord  of  dung,  or 
the  dunghill;  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  as  xebd 
was  used  by  the  Talmudical  writers  ba  =  uIoI  or 
idolatry,  the  lord  of  idols,  prince  of  false  god*»    It 
is  generally  held  that  the  foiiner   of  these  two 
senses  is  more  paiiiculaily  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.: 
the  latter,  however,  is  adouted  by  Lighttbot  aod 


BEZB 

SdbkoBMr.    We  bmTe  lastly  to  notice  the  iBgenious 

cooJKtixre  of  Hug  that  the  fly,  under  which  Baal- 

shub  was  rtptcaented,  was  the  Scarabaeus  pillu- 

ivMt  or  dmmgkill  beetle^  in  which  case  Baakebub 

sad  Beeixeboi  might  be  used  indifierentlj.— 2.  The 

lefeitnce  in  Matt.  z.  25  maj  hare  originated  in  a 

findcd  resemblance  between    the  application    of 

Ahaziah  to  Baalxebab,  and  that  of  the  Jews  to  our 

Lord  fer  the  ejection  of  the  andean  spirits.    The 

tilk,  **  prince  of  the  derils,"  may  have  special  re- 

firaee  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  question,  or 

it  my  kaTC  been  educed  firom  the  name  itself  by  a 

fmaaA  or  nal  etymology.     It  is  worthy  of  special 

sbBiatiou  that  the  notices  of  Beelzebul  are  ex- 

dvirdy  connected  with  the  subject  of  demoniacal 

ytiiiwi,  a  drcnmstance  which  may  account  for 

tbe  fobsequent  disappeaianoe  of  the  name. 

ll**.    L  One  of  the  latest  halting-places  of  the 

bnditcs,  lying  beyond  the  Anon,  and  so  called 

\mum  of  the  well  which  was  there  dug  by  the 

*'friDoes*  and  "nobles"   of  the  people,  and  is 

popetoated  in  a  fragment  of  poetry   (Num.  zxi. 

1€-16).    This  is  possibly  the  Beer-eum  referred 

t*  ii  b.  XT.  8.— S.  A  place  to  which  Jotham,  tbe 

■i  of  Gideon,  fled  for  fear  of  his  brother  Abimelech 

(Jsd^  is.  21).    There  is  nothing  to  indicate  its 
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li^mi  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(IChr.TilST). 

lil'nk,  prince  of  the  Reubenites,  carried  away 
WTtgisth-pJieser  (1  Chr.  ▼.  6). 

Mr^mil,  a  spot  named  in  Is.  zr.  8  as  on  the 
"Wer  of  Ifoab,**  apparently  the  south,  Eglaim 
^  It  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  name 
poite  to  the  well  dug  by  the  chiefs  of  Israel  on 
te  ipprasdi  to  the  promised  land,  close  by  the 
^♦^rfMoab,"  (Num.  wa.  16;  comp.  13). 

ll'vL  1.  The  fiUher  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wires 
«f  Ena  (Gft  xxvi.  34).  [Anah.]— 2.  Father  of 
^pn|ibetHMa(Hoa.  i.  1). 

WM  IlliWoi,  a  well,  or  rather  a  living  spring, 
(^^./oateM,  oomp.  Jer.  vi.  7)  between  Kadesh 
«d  find,  IB  the  wilderness, «'  in  the  way  to  Shur," 
■itWw&re  in  t>*e  "south  country"  (Gen.  xxiv 
6})Whicfa,  aooording  to  the  explanation  of  the  text, 
^MABSDed  by  Hagar,  because  God  saw  her  there 
(^  Xfi  14).  By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both 
M^iad  after  the  death  of  his  father  (Gen.  xxiv. 
%irr,  11).  In  both  these  passages  the  name  is 
pim  the  A.  v.  aa  "  the  weU  Lahai-roi."  Mr. 
**hDd  MBoanees  the  discovery  of  the  well  Lahoi- 
iviMJbsflror  MoUahi,  a  station  on  the  road  to 
^^nMia,  10  bonra  south  of  Ruheiheh ;  near  which 
^*Ue  or  osfem  bearing  the  name  of  Beit  Hagar 
^ttff,  Simd^  1086,  7) ;  but  this  requires  con- 


^Cfft,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Hivites 
J»  ddoded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  x>eace  with 
«";  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Chephirah, 
SDd  Kujith%Icarim  (Josh.  ix.  17).  Beeroth  was 
vith  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin 
fniiL  25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at  the 
^«f  Dsrid,  the  murderers  of  Ish-bosheth  being 
■•»«1  ss  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  It  is 
««  more  named  with  Chephirah  and  K.  Jearim  in 
tt*  fat  of  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezr. 
^25;  Keh.  vii.  29;  1  Esdr.  t.  19).  [Beroth.] 
j^"*^  WIS  known  in  the  times  of  EoAebius,  and 
■■  description  of  its  poettion  agrees  perfectly  with 
th«t  of  the  modem  sl-^treA,  which  sUnds  at  about 
lOails  north  of  Jermlem  by  the  great  rood  to 


Xdblus,  just  below  a  ridge  which  bounds  the  pros- 
p(>ct  northwards  from  the  Holy  city.  Nahari  **  the 
Beeiothite  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),  or  <*  tha  Berotb- 
ite"  (1  Chr.  xi.  39),  was  one  of  the  "mighty 
men  "  of  David's  guard. 

Be'eroth  of  the  Children  of  Jaakan,  the  wells 
of  the  trrbe  of  Beue-Jaakan,  which  foimed  one  of 
the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
(Deut.  X.  6).  In  Num.  xxxiii.,  the  name  is  given 
as  Bene  Jaakak  only. 

Beer-lhe'ba,  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  places 
in  Palestine,  which  foimed  the  southern  limit  of 
the  country.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  the  name.— 1.  According  to  the  first,  the  well 
was  dug  by  Abraham,  and  the  name  given,  because 
there  he  and  Abimelech  the  king  of  the  Philistines 
**  sware  "  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  **  seven 
ewe  lambs ;"  and  as  the  Hebrew  won!  for  **  seroi " 
is  Sheba,  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  Here,  and  in  subsequent 
early  notices  of  the  place,  it  is  spelt  Beet'Shaha,'^ 
2.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  an  occurrence  almost  precisely  similar,  in 
whidi  both  Abimelech  the  king  of  the  Philistines, 
and  Phichol,  his  chief  captain,  are  again  concerned, 
with  the  difference  that  the  person  on  the  Hebrew 
side  of  the  transaction  is  Isaac  instead  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxvi.  31-33).  Here  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  "  seven  "  lambs,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  the 
derivation  of  Shibah  (not  **  Shebah,"  as  in  the 
A. v.)  from  the  mention  of  the  '*  swearing  "  in  rer. 
31.  If  we  accept  the  statement  of  ver.  18  as  re- 
ferring to  the  same  well  as  the  former  account,  we 
shall  be  spared  the  necessity  of  enquiring  whether 
these  two  narratives  relate  two  separate  occurrences, 
or  refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  at  one  time 
ascribed  to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  the 
early  heroes  and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  are 
at  present  on  the  spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five 
smaller  ones.  The  two  principal  wells  are  on  or 
close  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wady  cs-Seha^. 
They  lie  just  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so 
placed  as  to  be  visible  from  a  considerable  distance. 
The  larger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to  the  east,  is, 
according  to  the  careful  measurements  of  Dr.  liobin- 
son,  12|  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
(Apr.  12)  was  44^ feet  to  the  siu-face  of  the  water: 
the  masonry  which  encloses  the  well  reaches  down- 
wanls  for  28|  feet.  The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam., 
and  was  42  feet  to  the  water.  The  curb-stones 
round  the  mouth  of  both  wells  are  worn  into  deep 
grooves  by  the  action  of  the  i*opes  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, and  '*  look  as  if  frilled  or  fluted  all  round." 
The  five  lesser  wells  ai-e  in  a  group  in  the  bed  of 
tlie  wady.  On  some  low  hills  north  of  the  large 
wells  are  scattered  the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a 
town  of  moderate  size.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs 
near  the  spot.— From  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlvi.  1)  till  the  conquest  of  the  countiy  we  only 
catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of  Beersheba  in  the 
lists  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  28)  given  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (xix.  2  ; 
1  Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuel's  sons  were  judges  thei-e 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2).  From  Dan  to  Beersheba  (Judg. 
XX.  1,  &c.),  or  from  Beersheba  to  Dan  (1  Chr. 
xxi.  2 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  became  the  esta- 
blished formula  for  the  whole  of  the  promised  land ; 
just  as  **  from  Geba  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiii.  8),  or  "  from 
B.  to  Mount  Ephraim  "  (2  Chr.  xix.  4)  was  that 
for  the  sontbem  JuDgdom  after  the  disru^Woru 
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AAer  the  ntuin  finir  the  CaptiTit;  the  Ibnnnk  i>  od  the  froDtier  of  Hotb  ind  Pilstini  (Jtronu  oa 
uui'oired  nill  moi«,  nod  beuiina  "  from  B.  to  the  Ii.  it.),  md  oo  tlie  route  to  Egypt ;  the  cooncoca 
Vallcjof  HiiiDain"(.S'ch.  li.  3U).  Fivm  the  io-  iii  which  it  i>  fouod,  II  it.  5 ;  Jn.  ilviii.  34; 
cidentoi  nfercncs  ol'  Amoi,  we  Snd  that,  like  Geo.  liii.  tO.  We  tint  nod  of  Bela  in  Gen.  il*. 
Bethel  md  Gil^,  tlie  plan  wai  in  hia  time  the  2,  8.  The  long  of  BeU  U  the  only  one  of  th*  Eva 
wat  of  on  idolatrous  wonhip,  spponDtl;  connKtnl  canCedenta  whou  nime  ii  not  girm,  uul  thU 
in  MOM  tDtinuiteDiBDaemilh  the  aQFthemldngdoni  inggaiti  the  probahililj  of  Btia  having  been  bit 
(Am.  T.  5,  Tiii.  11).  Mler  this,  with  the  mere  own  Dame,  at  well  u  the  name  of  hii  dty,  wbiii 
meatioD  that  Beeiaheba  nnd  the  villngts  roimii  it  may  have  beoi  K  csllal  finm  him — S,  Srai  of  B«ir, 
were  re-iuhablted  altei-  the  CnptiTity  (£eh.  li.  30),  who  reigned  oTer  lulum  in  the  city  of  Dinhabtb, 
the  Dame  diea  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records,  eight  genentioDa  before  SanI,  king  of  land,  or 
la  the  time  of  Jerome  it  woi  Btill  a  mabiderable  about  the  tine  of  the  Eiodni.  Benurd  Hjde, 
place  J  and  later  it  is  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  cily  fallowing  MDiG  Jewlih  commeataton  (Simon, 
imdcr  the  Bi^op  of  Jerusalem.  It  only  remaiot  Onomatt.  142,  note),  identiKa  tlua  Bela  with 
to  notice  that  it  retains  ita  ancient  came  as  neaily  Balaam  the  aan  ofBeor;  but  the  eridence  from  the 
rdmilar  in  souod  ai  an  Anbic  «gnitication  will  name  does  not  aeem  to  prcre  more  thou  Identity  of 
permit — Bir  ta-Sebi — the  "  will  of  the  lion,"  or  family  and  race.  Then  is  nothing  whaters'  la 
*^  of  HTen.'^  guide  as  as  to  the  age  of  Beor,  or  Boeor,  the  founder 

BeMb'tenh,  one  of  the  two  cities  allotted  to  the  of  the  house  fiom  which  Bela  and  Balaam  apnuc. 
sons  of  Geishom,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Monotseh  The  name  of  Beta's  oncator  Beor,  is  of  a  dnid^y 
Uyond  Jordan  (Josh.  ui.  27).  It  appears  to  be  Chaldee  or  Aiamean  form;  and  ve  are  eipreialy 
identical  with  Ashtarotb  (1  Chr.  vi.  Tij.  told  that  Bahara  the  son  of  Beor  dwelt  ia  l>etliar, 

BMtle.     [Loccai.]  which  ii  by  the  tirer  of  the  land  of  the  children  of 

^''"lI'T'g      [PuHiSBKEim.]  hii  people,  i.  >.  the  river  Euphnlea  ;  ami  be  him- 

Balunuoth.  There  can  be  Utile  or  no  doubt,  self  desaibe*  his  home  at  bemg  in  Aram  (Num. 
that  by  this  word  (Job  il.  15-24)  the  hippopo-  iiii.  5,  uiii.  T).  Hence  it  it  not  imprcbuble  tliat 
tamui  is  intended,  unca  all  the  details  dncrilitiTe  Bela  the  sou  oi'^Beor,  who  reigned  over  Edom,  WM 
of  the  beliemoih  accord  entirely  with  tbe  aacertained  a  Chaldean  by  birth,  and  reigned  in  Edom  by  oon- 
babil*  of  that  animal.  Since  in  tbe  fint  part  of  quest.  He  may  have  been  contemponry  with 
JehoTah's  diaconna  (Job  uuTiii.,  aiii.). laal  Moms  and  Balaam.  The  mwageGen.iuTi.  31-39, 
mimaU  and  Unit  are  mentioned,  it  suits  tbe  it  giren  in  duplicate  1  Chr.  i.  43-51.-4.  Eldnt 
genera]  purpose  aC  that  discourse  better  b>  suppose    son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  Gen.  ilri.  SI  (A.  V. 

.... ....  .     __..,,■ _., f   ..  Belah"),    Kum.  nri.  38,  40;  I   Chr.  rti,  6, 

viii.  l,acd  h«d  of  the  family  of  the  BxLAlna, 
—4.  Son  of  Ahai,  a  Keubenila  (1  Chr.  t.  8). 
BtlRh.     [Bela,  3.] 

Balftitaf,  th«,  Num.  ixri.  38.     [Beu,  3.1 

Btlemiu,  1  Esd.  ii.  16.    [Bisuux.] 

Ba1i»L     The  tnnshilon  of  our  A.  V.,  lollawiDg 

the  Vu^t«,  hare  ti-equently  treat«l  thit  word  at  a 

proper  name,  and  given  it  in  the  form  Btlici,  in 

accordance  with  2  Cor.  vi.  IS.    This  is  particularly 

the  case  where  it  is  connected  with  the  eipretaka 

nun  D^,  or  ton  c^:  in  other  instances  it  ia  tma- 

^  or  tome  equitalcnt  term  (Deut.  it-  t; 

a.  3 ;  ProT.  rL  12,  iri,  27,  lii.  88; 

,  1 5).    There  can  be  no  quettioo,  how- 

erer,  that  the  word  ia  not  to  be  ttgvded  at  a  [lo- 

per  name  in  IheO.  T.;  ita  meaning  it  \corlMnm\m, 

t  leiiathan,  by   sod  bene*  recMleimeia,  laiclaaien.    Tba  msittiia 

le  crocodile,  the    ,g„  or  nun  of  Belial  mutt  be  undentood  at  DwM— 

I  clearly  to  paint  to  the  hzppopo-    i^g  ,u„piy  ,  worthien,  Uwlwi  fellow :  it  i     ii  ^ 

, !iala  in  the  Kile.     The  dwniption    frequently  in  this  tense  in   the   historical    boo^^ 

of  lb*  animal's   lyiog  under  "  the  shady  treea,"    (Judg.  lii.  22,  ii.  13 ;  1  Sam.  i.  18,  ii.  13, 1. 17„ 

amongst  the  "teedi"  and  willo»,-s,  it  peculiarly    uv.  17,  25,  in.  23;  2  Sam.  iri.  7,  u.  1 ;  1  K-I^ 

applicable  to  thehippopolamus.   It  has  bten  argued    ixi.  10;  2  Chr.  iiii.T),and  only  once  ia  the  avUe^ 

that  such  a  description  is  equally  applicable  to  the    boofct  (Deut.  liii.  13).     Id  2  Sam.  nlii.  6,  iiiM    ir 

elephant ;  but  thii  is  hanlly  the  case,  for  thou^    Job  iniy,  18,  Belial  ttandt  by  itself,  as  a  tarm  <--^ 

the  elephant  is  fond  of  frequent  ablutiona,  and  it    reproach.     In  the  Ji.  T.  the  term  ap  ■       " 

frtqaently  hcu  near  water,  yet  the  constant  habit    foim   BahCop  and   not  BfAfaX,  a  g 

of  the  hippopotamus,  as  implied  in  verses  21,  22,    A.  V.     The  term  at  used  in  2  Cor. 

seemi  to  be  especially  made  tbe  inbject  lo  which    gjly  understood  oa  an  appelUtire  oi 

the  attention  is  directed.  ptmonilication  of  all  t^.t  wu  h^  ■ 

Ba'kRlL.    [WEioim  and  MciscBEa.]  it  of  Antichnst,  as  i 

BaL     [Baai,.]  chriit. 

Bel  tad  Dragon.      [Daniel,   ApocsrFHAL       Belimra.    The  won!  occun 

Aonmo.is  TO.]  "  The  bellows  aw  burned  ;"  where  their  tue  b  - 

Bala.     1.  One  of  the  Jive  dtia  of  the  plain    heat  a  imelting  furnace.    A  pictun  of  two  di8*n-^ 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  and    kinds  of  bellows,  both  of  highly  ineoiioui  coottncV 
iweived  the  name  of  Zoar  (Gen.  sir.  2,  lii.  22).    [ioo,  may  be  found  lu  Wdkinaon,  Anc.  Sgspt.  S: 
Jc  laj  oa  the  touthem  titrtmity  of  tlie  Dead  See,    338.     "  They  coiuittcd,"  ha  says,  "  of  a  Iwlh   i** 


I  ad  6«(d  Into  a  fnme,  tnm  which  «  long 
ilailcd  for  anjing  the  wiod  to  the  fiiT. 
im  waikBd  by  the  ftct,  Uii  opeiator  ■t--''- 

■  np— ^ 


H  mula   tKh  foot,  i 
while  he  puUtd  up  h 


;;  ipoD  UMm.  vitb  01 

pBUf  th«m  ■Itcrnalclj  vu 

maiMol  tkia  with  m  Uring .„ 

nci  Ih*  mu  lett  the  bdloiri,  they  were  niu-  _ 
.'  lEUnl  with  air  ;  and  thii  would  imply  ■  know- 
;<^  e.'  ih*  tsItv.  The  pips  eren  is  Ib<  time  of 
neiu*  IL,  [tDppoied  Id  be]  the  cootanporiTy 
rf  JlvtK,  appau-  t»  hare  been  omplf  of  reed, 
t|fd  with  a  mrtal  paint  to  Ksitt  the  BCtton  of  the 


tnmlited 


-..:  -.JtA,  Zech.  i 


'^i 


20;  A.  V,  marg.  "bridlt 
e  belli  lUndal   to  win  the 
.-am  «!,  acEonliiig  to  the  Rabbii  72 
1^  ihsnated    with   tbe   three-coloured   pome' 
r=»ii«iul  the  ban  of  the  high-prist'i  ephsd. 
T.<;^of  IbcDiwu  "that  hu  laund  migbt  be 

■tK  ■  Hsie  oat,  (hat  he  die  not "  (Ki- uTiii!  34 ; 
Ikijk  iIt.  9  j.     No  doubt  they  amweicd  the  nme 

E!M  the  belli  lued  bj  the  Brahniini  iu  the 
eamicNiia,  ud  hj  the  Romia  Catholics 
*sai  the  edcbnIioD  of  miB.  To  thii  day  belli 
■tfiqaaMlT  attached,  for  tbe  sake  of  their  pla- 
oi  iiMid.  Is  Uw  aokltta  of  women.  [Amii  -' 
IW  Intir  prb  sf  Cairo  wcw  tttinn  of  them  i 
■arbeL  In  Zcch.  nr.  30  •■  belL.  of  the  hoi« 
a  piiahly  n  wrong  rendering.  It  ii  more  proliabli 
All  ll«T  at*  Bot  belli  bnt  concaTa  or  flat  pieoei  ol 
k^  which  wov  iotiwtimci  attached  to  honci  foi 

U'VBbi,  a  pbot  wbieb,  fitni  the  tenni  of  the 
!•■■{(.  woukl  ^ipev  to  hare  hccn  louth  of  Do- 
ftui  'Jod.  Tii.  3).    PoBiUj  it  U  the  nine  it 

fllMa,  a  place  named  amongit  the  towns  of 
huuu,  *a  iTiae  bttwtat  Bethhonm  and  Jeijcba 
(Jid.  ir.  4i. 

■iWim'mi  .  the  hut  king  of  Babylon.  Ac- 
^niia|  U>  tb*  wdMniown  narratiTt  in  Dan.  t.,  he 
na  ibiB  duriai;  a  iptsidid  ieait  in  hii  palace. 
E-aOarlr  X»Pfhnn  tdb  u  that  Babylon  wu 
Mb  by  Cym  la  the  nighl,  while  (he  InhabitaoU 
■«t  mgigad  in  fartla;  and  nytlrj, 
ta«  ■■  kilkd.  On  the  other  hand 
•T  Benaoi  in  Jnwphnn  and  ef  Herodotui  diScr  from 
tic  iher*  ae«»Mt  In  noe  important  particulan. 
Unm  alb  Ibi  tart  king  of  Babyton  Nibonnedni 
V  'iliiialiin.  aod  ay*  that  in  the  ITth 
)■>  <fip  Cfnt  taak  Babylon,  the  Ving 


,,  .  dng  blockaded  in  that  cilyKalwJineilui 
■urreudered,  hii  lift  wiu  ipured,  imil  a  principality 
or  eilate  ginn  to  him  io  Caiman  ia.  when  he  died. 
According  to  Herodotui  the  last  kinE  wag  cnlled 
Lnbjnetui,  a  name  auy  to  reconoljo  with  the 
Nabonnedai  of  Beroiua,  and  the  Ksbniinidochus  of 
MegaithenM.  Cyrus,  after  deftoting  Labyne(u»  in 
the  open  field,  appeared  before  Uabjlon,  within 
which  the  besieged  defied  attack  and  even  hloclmdc. 
But  he  took  the  city  by  drawing  off  for  a  time  the 
walen  of  the  Buphiato,  and  then  marching  in  with 
hii  whole  army  along  ili  bed  dming  s  great  Baby- 
lonian fotival.  These  discrepanciei  have  lately 
been  desred  up  by  the  dlKoveriei  of  Sir  Henijr 
Hawlinion.  From  the  inicriptioni  on  some  cylinden 
found  at  Um-Qeer,  it  ippnn  that  the  eldest  son  of 
Nibonnedui  wu  called  Bel-ihu^eiar,  contracted 
into  Belibauar,  and  admitted  by  hit  &tber  to  a 

the  Atheneum,  Ko.  13TT,  Sir  Henry  Rowlinson 
■ayt,  "  we  can  now  andentand  how  Betihaior,  aa 
jpint  king  with  hii  father,  may  have  been  govomor 
of  BHbylwi,  when  the  city  wu  attacked  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Medei  and  Penians,  and  miy 
have  periihed  in  the  auault  which  followed  ;  white 
Nabonnedui  leading  a  force  to  the  relief  of  t);e  phM» 
was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Barei[^, 
cnpitiUating  ttifr  a  ihort  rcslitance,  and  being 
lubsequently  auigned,  according  to  Beiwui,  an 
honoQisble  retirement  in  Cai'mioin."  In  Usn.  t.  3, 
Kebuchadueuar  ii  called  the  father  of  Belslnnar. 
Tliii,  of  coui«,  need  only  mean  p-andfalher  or 
nncetor.  Itawlinion  connecia  Beiihaltitr  witli 
Nebuchadneuar  through  hli  mother,  thinking  it 
probable  that  Nabn-mdiit  would  sbengthen  his 
{iOiition  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  that  king, 
who  would  (hue  be  Beli^haxEar^d  maternal  grand- 
fkther.  A  totally  different  Fiew  is  taken  by  Manjoi 
Kiebobr,  who  considers  BelBbaiior  to  be  another 
mune  for  Evilmei-Ddacb,  the  un  of  Nebuchadneuar. 
On  Ituwlinson's  view,  Belihnuar  died  B.c  S3S  ;  on 
Niebuhr*!.  B.C.  5.->9. 

Baltnhai'nT.    IJDahiel.] 

Ban,  A  Levite  *'  ot  (he  Hrond  degree,"  one  of  (he 
porter!  appointed  by    David  for  the  ark  (1  Chr. 

XV.  m. 

Btna'Uh.  1.  The  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priett  (t  Chr.  mil.  S),  and  (lurefore  of  the  tribe 
of  Leri.  (hough  a  native  of  Kabieel  (2  Sam.  iiiii. 
20 ;  I  Chr.  li.  22),  m  the  nuth  of  Judah  ;  Kt  by 
David  (1  Chr.  :d.  25)  over  hii  bodyguard  of  Ch*- 
rethitaand  Pelethilei  (2  Sam.  viU.  tS)  1  KJ.38; 
1  Chr.  iTiii.  17 ;  2  Sam.  n.  23)  and  occupying  ■ 
liddle  rank  between  the  tint  three  of  the  "  mi^t^ 


{2  Si 


id  the  thirty"" 


!,  23;  1  Chr.  i 


25.  r 


8.) 


The  eiploiti  which  gave  him  thii  rank  are  narrated 
in  2  Sam.  iiiii.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  li.  22.  He  wss 
niptnin  of  the  halt  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
iiTii.  5).  Benalnb  remained  faithfnl  to  Solomon 
during  Adoniioh'i  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  1. 
8.  10,  32,  38,  44)  ;  and  wu  raited  into  the  plac* 
of  Joab  ai  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army 
(ii.  35,  ir.  4).  He  appean  to  have  hod  a  ion, 
called  after  hii  gnmd&ther,  Jehoiada,  who  lucceeded 
Ahithophel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr. 
nvii.  34).  But  this  ii  powibly  a  copyiil  ■  mi*- 
take  for  "  Benuah  the  ion  of  Jehmada."— 2.  BCH- 
AiAFi  the  PiRATHOStTK ;  an  Ephraimite.  one  of 
Darid'i  thirty  mi^ty  men  (2  Sun.  niii.  30  ■,  V  Off. 
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xi.  31),  and  the  captain  of  the  eleventh  monthly 
course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14).— 8.  A  Levitc  in  the 
time  of  David,  who  'Splayed  with  a  })salteiy  ou 
Alamoth  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  18, 20,  xvi.  5).— 4.  A  priest 
in  the  time  of  David,  appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet 
before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  24,  xvi.  6).— 4(.  A 
Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).— 6. 
A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the  **  over- 
seers of  offerings"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).— 7.  One  of 
the  "  princes  "  of  the  families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  36).— 8.  Four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Exra  who 
had  taken  strange  wives. — 1  (Ezr.  x.  25).  [Ba- 
ANIA8.] — 2  (Ezr.  X.  30).  [Naidus.]— 3  (x.  35) 
and  4  (x.  43).  [Banaias.]— 9.  The  father  of 
Pelatiah,  **  a  prince  of  the  people  "  in  the  time  of 
Ezekiel  (xi.  1,  13). 

Benpam'xni,  the  son  of  the  yonnger  daughter  of 
Lot,  and  progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix. 
38). 

Bene'-berak,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xix.  45.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  "  sons  of  Berak  "  who 
gave  their  name  to  this  place  belonged  to  Dan,  or 
were  earlier  settlers  dispossessed  by  Uie  tribe.  No 
trace  has  been  found  of  it. 

Bene-Ja'akan,  a  tribe  who  gave  their  name  to 
certain  wells  in  tiie  desert  which  formed  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  to 
Canaan.  [Beeroth  Bene-Jaakan.]  In  Num. 
xxxiii.  31,  32,  the  name  is  given  in  the  shortened 
form  of  Bene-jaailan.  The  tribe  doubtless  derived 
its  name  from  Jaakan,  the  son  of  Ezer  son  of  Seir 
the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42),  whose  name  is  also  given 
m  Genesis  (xxxvi.  27)  as  Akan. 

Bene-ke'dem,  "  the  children  of  the  East,"  an 
appellation  given  to  a  people,  or  to  peoples,  dwell- 
ing to  the  east  of -Palestine.  It  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxix.  1  ;  Job  i.  3 ;  Judg.  vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12,  viii. 
10.  In  the  first  three  passages  the  Bene-kedem 
are  mentioned  together  with  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites ;  and  in  the  fourth  the  latter  peoples 
seem  to  be  included  in  this  common  name.  From 
Judg.  vii.  11-15,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  spoke 
a  dialect  intelligible  to  an  Israelite :  an  inference  bear- 
ing on  an  affinity  of  race,  and  thence  on  the  growth 
of  the  Semitic  languages.  From  1  K.  iv.  30  it  is 
difficult  to  deduce  an  argument;  but  Is.  xi.  14, 
Jer.  xlix.  28,  Ez.  xxv.  4,  10,  refer,  apparently,  to 
the  habits  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  From  a  con- 
sideration of  these  passages  and  of  Gen.  xxv.  6,  we 
think  that  the  term  Bene-kedem  primarily  signified 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  chieHy  the 
tribes  of  Ishmael  and  of  Keturah,  extending  perhaps 
to  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia;  and  that  it  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Arabs  and  their  country 
generally  (Gen.  x.  30). 

Benha'dad,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Damascus. 
— Benhadad  1.  was  either  son  or  grandson  to 
Bezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syria.  His  alliance  was  courted  both  by  Baoiiha  of 
Israel  and  Asa  of  Judoh.  He  finally  closed  with 
the  latter  on  receiving  a  large  amount  of  treasure, 
and  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  N.  of  Israel, 
thereby  enabling  Asa  to  pursue  his  victorious 
operations  in  the  S.  From  1  K.  xx.  34,  it  would 
appear  that  he  continued  to  make  war  upon  Israel 
in  Omri's  time,  and  forced  him  to  make  "  streeti»  *' 
in  Samaria  for  Sjrrian  residents.  [Ahab.]  This 
date  is  B.C.  950.— Benhapad  II.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  also  king  of  Damascus.  Long  wars 
with  Israel  characterised  his  reign,  of  which  the 
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earlier  campaigns  are  described  under  Ahab.  His 
power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion  are  proved  by 
the  thirty-two  vassal  kings  who  aoooropanied  him 
to  his  first  siege  of  Samaria.  Some  time  after  the 
death  of  Ahab,  Benhadad  renewed  the  war  with 
Israel,  attacked  Samaria  a  second  time,  and  pressed 
the  siege  so  closely  that  there  was  a  terrible  fiunine 
in  the  city.  But  the  Syrians  broke  up  in  the  night 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  panic.  Soon  after  Ben- 
hadad fell  sick,  and  sent  Hazad  to  consult  Elisha 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  malady.  On  the  day  after 
Hazael's  return  Benhadad  was  murdered,  bat  not, 
as  is  commonly  thought  from  a  cursory  reading  of 
2  K.  viii.  15,  by  Hazael.  Ewald  thinks  that  ont 
or  more  of  Benhadad's  own  servants  were  the  mur- 
derers. Benhadad 's  death  was  about  B.C.  890,  and 
he  must  have  reigned  some  30  years.— Benha- 
dad HI.,  son  of  Uazael,  and  his  successor  on  the 
throne  of  Syria.  His  reign  was  disastrous  £or 
Damascus,  and  the  vast  power  wielded  by  his  father 
(>ank  into  insignificance.  When  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  Jehoash  recovered  the  cities  which  Jehoahas 
had  lost  to  the  Syrians,  and  beat  him  in  Aphek 
(2  K.  xiii.  17,  25).  Jehoash  gained  two  more  vic- 
tories, but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of  Israel  on 
the  E.  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  reseiTed  for  his 
successor.  The  date  of  Benhadad  HI.  is  B.C.  840. 
His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed  by  Amos  i.  4. 

Beil4ia'il|  one  of  the  princes  whom  king  Jdiosha- 
phat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  7). 

BenJia'naii,  son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of  Jodah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Beni'&Tl,  a  Levite ;  one  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  13  [14]). 

Benjamin.  1.  The  youngest  of  the  children 
of  Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thii-teen  who  was 
bom  in  Palestine.  His  birth  took  place  on  the 
road  between  Bethel  and  Bethlehem,  a  short  di»» 
tance  from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel  died 
in  the  act  of  giving  him  birth,  naming  him 
with  her  last  breath  £&-oni,  **son  of  my  sorrow." 
This  was  by  Jacob  dianged  into  Benjamin  (Gen. 
XXXV.  16-18).  The  name  is  worthy  some  attei> 
tion.  It  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "Son  (^ 
the  right  hand,"  t.  e,  fortunate,  dexterous.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name 
in  an  altered  form  as  D^D^Jl,  son  of  days,  t.  e,  son 
of  my  old  age  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  which  is 
adopted  by  Philo,  Aben-ezra,  and  others.  In  the 
adjectival  forms  of  the  word  the  first  syllable  is 
generally  suppressed,  as  "  sons  of  Yemini,"  for  sons 
of  Benjamin;  **man  of  Ycmini,"  for  man  of 
Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix.  21  ;  xxii.  7) ;  "  land  of 
Yemini,"  for  land  of  Benj;unin  (1  Sam.  ix.  4) ;  ai 
if  the  patriarch's  name  had  been  originally  Yamin 
(comp.  Gen.  xhn.  10),  and  that  of  the  tribe  Yemin- 
itcs.  Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  i^}ns  and  of 
Jacob  himself  into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  those  well- 
known  narratives  di.'*close  nothing  beyond  the  rery 
strong  affection  cntci-taineil  towards  him  by  hte 
father  and  his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stooil,  as  if  a  mere  darling  diild, 
to  the  whole  of  his  family.  Even  the  harsh  natures 
of  the  elder  patriarchs  relaxed  towards  him.  But 
Benjamin  can  hardly  have  been  the  *'  lad  '*  which 
we  commonly  imagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time 
that  the  patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt, 
when  **  eveiy  man  with  his  house  went  with 
Jacob,"    ten   sons  are    ascribed  to  Bergamin, — a 
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nmnlKr  tibsi  to  any  of  his  lnt»thers — and 
tvo  of  these,  fipom  the  ploral  forma^on  of  their 
Bames,  were  themKlres  apparently  families  (Gen. 
ihi.  21).     Henoefbnrard  the  history  of  Benjamin 
ii  the  hatorr  of  the  tribe.     And  up  to  the  time  of 
the  entraooe'  od  the  Pronused  Land  that  hiatorj  is 
ai  meagre  as  it  is  afterwards  full  and  interesting. 
The  prozimitj  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  daring  the 
BBch  to  the  Promked  Land  was  mAin^Minati  in  the 
tKritories  allotted  to  eadi.     Benjamin  lay  imme- 
diately to  the  WQth  of  Ephraim  and  between  him 
ad  Jodah.     The  situation  of  this  territory  was 
hiijbly  frroorable.     It  formed  almost  a  panillelo- 
paa,  ef  about  26   miles  in   length   by   12  in 
tmdidL     Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan, 
aid  from  thenee  it  extended  to  the  wooded  dis- 
triet  of  Kizjath-jearim,  a  point  about  eight  miles 
WBt  of  Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  dSection  it 
ikictched  from  the  Talley  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
*  Spookier  of  the  Jebusite  "  on  the  south,  to  Bethel 
«B  tbs  north.    Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Ben- 
JBUi  and  the  Philistines,  while  the  oommunica- 
tiu  with  the  ralley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their 
on  power.     On  tiw  south  the  territory  ended 
ikrapdj  with  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jeru- 
■k%--on  the  north  it  melted  imperceptibly  into 
6e  poMcasioos  cf  the  friendly  Ephraim.      The 
aalhcfli  of  this  district,  hardly  larger  than  the 
cnstj  c^  Middlesex,  was,  according  to  the  testi- 
ttaj  of  Josephus,  compensated  for  by  the  excel- 
laa  of  the  hmd.^1.)  The  general  level  of  this 

Cof  Palertine  is  rery  high,  not  less  Uian  2000 
above  the  maritime  pUSi  of  the  Mediterranean 
«  ^  one  side,  or  than  3000  feet  above  the  deep 
^^  d  the  Jordan  on  the  other,  besides  which 
^  gBMnl  krd  or  plateau  is  surmounted,  in  the 
£rthct  wonder  consideration,  by  a  large  number 
^  UeBoi,  almost  every  one  of  which  has  borne 
nMfirtiathe  history  of  the  tribe.— (2).  No  leas 
J^artat  ^  theee  eminences  are  the  torrent- 
Wi  ai  nfines   by  which  the  upper   country 
Ml  dovB  fflto  the  deep  tracts  on  each  side  of  it. 
1^7  ^'■al  then,  as  they  do  still,  the  only  mode 
^fum  (nm  either  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  of 
^M  oa  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan 
•  ftecMt^The  posses  on  the  eastern  side  are  of 
'■Kh  nore  difficult  and  indicate  character  than 
^  OD  the  western.    The  principal  one,  which, 
Mt  Bnfreqnented,  was  doubUess  in  ancient  times 
the  oaiB  sKcnt  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah 
"^  tbe  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
^  bnen  hills  with  many  a  wild  bend  and  steep 
Mftf  extoids  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very  cen- 
^  liige  of  the  table-land  of  B^jamin,  to  the  foot 
<f  tteeoineDoe  on  which  stands  the  ruins  of  Bireh, 
^aadat  Beeroth.     Another  of  these  passes  is 
Hit  wfaid),  since  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  has  been 
w  njukr  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem, 
^axae  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.— 
"'^  voe  the  umits  and  such  the  chai-acter  of 
^  {MRssioo  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who 
JI^Ballj  divided  the  land.     But  it  could  not  have 
°^  loDg  before  they  extoided  their  limits,  since  in 
^orlj  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
of  BcD^nxites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of 
^  who  were  founders  of  Aijalon  (12,  13),  all 
*^  towns  were  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
^westernmost  point  in  their  boundary.     These 
P'*^  too  were  in  their  poeeession  aflcr  the  return 
Jjn  the  Captivity  (Kdi.  xL  36).— The  contrast 
^f^^foi  the  warlike  character  of  Uie  tiibe  and  the 


peaceful  image  of  its  progenitor  ccmes  out  in  many 
scattered  notices.     Bienjomin  was  the  only  tribe 
which  seems  to  have  pursued  archery  to  any  pur- 
pose, and  their  skill  in  the  bow  (1  Sam.  xx.  20, 
36;  2  Sam.  i.  22 ;  1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2  ;  2  Chr. 
xvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Judg.  xx.  16)  are  cele- 
brated.    Ehud  the  scm  of  Gera  accomplished  his 
purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk,  owing  to  his  pro- 
ticiency  in  using  his  lefl  hand,  a  practice  appa- 
rently confined  to  Benjamites  (Judg.  iii.  15,  and 
see  XX.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  2).     Baanah  and  Kechab, 
"  the  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite  of  the  children 
of  Benjamin,"  are  the  only  Israelites  west  of  the 
Jordan  named  in  the  whole  history  as  captains  of 
marauding  predatory  bands.     The  dreadful  deed 
recorded  in  Judg.  xix.,  though  repelled  by  the  whole 
country,  was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended 
by  Benjamin  with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  truly 
extraordinary.       That    frightful    transaction    was 
indeed  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  tribe :  the  six 
hundred  who  took  refuge  in  the  cliff  Rimmon  were 
the  only  survivors.     A  long  interval  must  have 
elapsed  between  so  abject  a  condition  and  the  cul- 
minating point  at  which  we  next  meet  with  the 
tribe.     Several  circumstances  may  have  conduced 
to  its  restoration  to  that  place  which  it  was  now  to 
assume.    The  Tabemaclu  was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim 
during  the  time  of  the  last  Judge ;  but  the  Ark 
was  in  Benjamin  at  Kiijath-jearim.     Ramah,  the 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sanc- 
tuary greatly  fi-equented  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  &a), — 
Mizpeh,  where  the  great  assemblies  of  **all  Israel" 
were  held  (1  Sam.  vii.  5), — Bethel,  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  "  the  great  high  place " 
(IK.  iii.  4),  were  all  in  the  land  of  Benjamin. 
The  people  who  resorted  to  these  various  places 
must  gradually  have  been  accustomed  to  associate 
the  tribe  with  power  and  sanctity.     The  struggles 
and  contests  which  followed  the  death  of  Saul  arose 
from  the  natural  imwillingness  of  the  tribe  to  relin- 
quish its  position  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  espe- 
dally  in  favour  of  Judah.     Had  it  been  Ephraim, 
the  case  might  have  been  different,  but  Judah  had 
as  yet  no  connexion  with  the  house  of  Joseph,  and 
was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom  Saul  hod 
pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity.     The  tact 
and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  succeeded  in 
overcoming  these  difficulties.     Still  the  insults  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  are  indications 
that  the  soreness  sUU  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  co-operation  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  the  disruption  of  the  kingdoms. 
The  alliance  was  fuilher  strengthened  by  a  covenant 
solemnly  undertaken  (2  Chr.  xv.  9),  and  by  the 
employment  of  Benjamites  in  high  positions  in  the 
army  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  17).    But  what  above 
all  must  have  contributed  to  strengthen  the  alliance 
was  the  fact  that  the  Temple  was  the  common  pro- 
perty of  both  tiibes.     Henceforward  the  history  of 
Benjamin  becomes  merged  in  that  of  the  southern 
kingdom.— 2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  son 
of  Bilhan,  and  the  head  of  a  femily  of  warriors 
(1  Chr.  vii.  10).— 8.  One  of  the  "sons  of  Harim  ;" 
an  Israelite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  32). 

Ben'jamin,  high  gate,  or  gate,  of,  Jer.  xx.  2, 
xxxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  7 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10.  [Jeru- 
salem.] 

Bene ,  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  26,  27). 
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.Va-.;.-a  kjisj  Oi^.  sxrr-  ij:  1  'lir.  ~  4'.  .— 
X  /tLvr  if  5«taflm  N'isx.  xxL  5.  xst,  ;.  IT. 
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jf.'"    -..  ."^  ,     H*  Jt  r:i.'jvi  bfjafjSL  JL  til*  y.  T- 

^  B*  29^  £..-.%  'A  .roricra  *t  t;;i»  Ubs  Of  tin  ^TXi:cn  , 
'■•f'  -.^  '.v»  «-.-^  :u;rier  Cbedcrlacm«r  'j^a.  et.  ^  : 

trt  inj^',  at  Zixla^  ^  Chr.  x:;.  3^.  } 

y^t  kcA  r»M  p^^piit  uMinGlfti  to  **  hi«a  "^  J^hcTiji  I 
ajW  tii«  *'*T<;ti-..<!flr  of  the  h«t«  of  ^I«JAhi:i9.  Am-  j 
BM-utM,  aad  M«fa.;&:m,  who  ds^  ena^  aga.-i-^t  tofir::. 
ir/l   whif.h   frcm  tA*t  fKt  a^  .ind  tu  rarr^  •::  | 
"tf^  Tal>7  ftf  blewi&g"  ^2  Chr.  xx.  25  .     T-* 
narvM  r/  IfcreiHt  aL\l  ii'jr.rtu,  attached  to  r^im 
i/k  a  T»i!^  of  the  «ixne  name  I^ict^  betv«cn  Telega 
*x.H  t/.e  nr^A  r<M/l  f.-om  iSetr.i«n^ia  to  Hebron. 

BtneU'flk,  a  0^.«:»nite  J^f^.Ut,  father  of  Auph 
tf.*  f.i,:r*f  ^1  r;hr.  ▼;.  .';o^.    [bEftrxTHiAH.] 

Biini'flk,  sor*  of  hh.xnhiy  a  chief  man  of  Ben- 
jfiHi./i  ''I  Chr.  T.i:.  21^. 

Btrt's,  1.  A  dtf  of  3UiU!dor.sa,  to  which  St. 
J'aiii  rnirH  with  .*>.ilu  ari'i  Timothenji,  in  the 
utUTM!  of  hi*  firtt  Tijut  to  Kurope,  oq  being  per- 
vfiutM  in  ThcMaJontra  ^Acti  zni.  10 j,  and  from 
whi'rh,  on  b«ioj;  again  p^srs^cuted  by  emissarin 
from  Th^vialonicA,  h*  withdrew  to  the  sea  for  the 
jfuri^rni  of  procieiling  to  Atheni>  (ih,  14,  15;.  The 
aiuitnuhiiy  of  Jews  most  hare  been  considerable 
III  JW<n,  ohd  their  character  is  described  in  rcry 
farourable  terms  (ib,  11).  Sopater,  one  of  St. 
I'aul's  missiotianr  coropanioos,  was  from  this  place 
(Acts  XX.  4;.  Berea,  now  called  Verria  or  Kara- 
Vcrrvt,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Olympian  mountain-range,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Haliaemon, 
and  has  now  l^/XX)  or  20,000  inhabitants.  A 
f«;w  ancient  remains,  Greek,  iComan,  and  Byzantine, 
»^till  exist  here.— 3.  The  modem  Aleppo,  mentioned 
in  2  Mace.  xiii.  4.— *8.  A  place  in  Judca,  appa- 
rently not  very  far  from  Jerusalem  (1  Alacc. 
ix.  'i). 

BerMhi'alL  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zorobabel, 
find  a  des(»ndant  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  20 j.— 2.  A  man  mentioned  as  the 
i.itlicr  of  Mcshiillam  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
wall»  of  Jerusalem  (\eh.  iii.  4,  30;  vi.  18).— 3. 
A  Invite  of  the  lino  of  Ellcnnah  (1  Chr.  ix.  IG).— 
4.  A  doorkwper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  23).— 6. 
<  hw.  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Kphraim  in 
tliup  of  kiiJK  Ahiix  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).— 6,  Father 
of  Asaph  the  singer  (I  Chr.  xv.  17).  [Bkra- 
<;iiiAii.J— 7.  Katlier  of  Zcchariah  the  prophet 
(/«ih.  i.  1,  7). 

Bo'rod.  1.  A  place  in  the  south  of  Palestine, 
lM't\v«H'n  which  and  Kndciih  lay  the  well  Lahai-i-oi 
Hu'u.  xvi.  14).— 2.  A  son  or  desi^endant  of  Kphraim 
(1  (-hr.  vii.  20),  |)0!wibly  identical  with  Becher  in 
Num.  xxvi.  ,'15,  by  a  mci-e  change  of  letters. 

Bertni'oe.    [BEiuiicK.] 


inn.  if  lanTTcm.  sa 
i[  21S  Ziiner  »  oi^um  Tmai  he  "vas  bum    L  Chr.  rii. 
1:  -^j  .     Iju  ihurt  oucics  .s  if  =u  sLght  historical 
mrsnrsmes :  anecaily  js  :c  r>sers  so  a  period  of 
Eifursw  iuffiiry  r^pecnnc  -viuca  the  Bible  atfbrds 
la  3i3  itner  Iijcs  juuraacun.    The  event  most  bt 
ua; 'Ttwi  a  =e  T.mip  yecTnesi  Jacob's  death  and  the 
'»ff-nn-n^  jf  ~ut  ioui^ifcJiL.     The  indioitioai  that 
ruie  -3  xn.  ^aat  iome  <if  Eporaim's  soos  must 
zam  izz^ioei  za  sEsmneoiL  lai  that  the  Hebrews 
w-s-  scH  r?e.     Tben  .an  be  ao  doubt  that  the 
lami  ia  whiia.  sae  aia  of  Gaih.  were  bom  is  Chr 
oAsa  pore  of  Lawv  ^JTS^  ^  ^^^  Goshen  itsd£ 
As  thii  :use  v^rx  subt  nirog^un  must  have  bem 
iesled  in  LifSL,    Cr  ^ise  these  men  of  Gath  may 
iiav*  beea   merxoor^   like    the   Cherethim  (in 
E^rpcaa  Surjrrstshz   who  were  in  the  Egyptian 
serv>»  a£  x  '.aztr  time,  xs  ia  Ikvid's  ud  to  whom 
lasiis  were  prooaluT  .iJ'itrai  as  to  ibe  Dative  army. 
^^   A  B«ijan:.ts.     E<  aad  his  brother  Shcma 
were  aacoson  cf  the  ishabitaati  of  AJEdoo,  and 
exTKlIei  the  irrtahiranst  of  Gath  ■  1  Chr.  riiL  13, 
16.  —4.  A  Leviae  :i  Chr.  xiu.  10, 11). 
BcriitH^    [BebLih,  1.] 
Btzitai.  tki,  a  tr.be  or  people  who  are  named 
w:th  AM  aai  Beth-maochah — and  who  were  tbeie- 
tbre  doabclen  sitizated  in  the  north  of  l^ftlestine— 
mentioned  onlv  as  having  been  visited  bv  Joab  in 
his  porsnit  after  Shefaa  die  son  of  Bkhri  (2  Sam. 
XX.  14). 
Be'zith,  tksgod,  Jodg.  ix.  46.  [Baal-beritb.] 
Bemi'ee  and  Bcrod  m,  the  eldest  danghter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xo.  1,  ixJ).     She  vraa  firrt 
married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  kins:  of  Chalds,  and 
after  his  death  (a.d.  48)  she  lived  under  ctreom- 
stances  of  great  suspici<ai  with  her  own  Inother 
Agrippa  II.,  in  connexion  with  whom  she  is  men- 
tioned Acts  XXV.  13,  23,  xx^i.  30,  as  having  visited 
Festos  on  his  appointment  as  Procurator  of  Judaea. 
She  was  a  second  time  married,  to  Polemon,  kii^ 
of  Cilicia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  returned  to  bo- 
brother.     She  afterwards  became  the  mistrcH  oi 
Vespasian,  and  of  his  son  Titus. 

Ber'odaduBil'adaiL    2  K.  xx.  12.    [Mero- 
dach-Baladan.I 
Be'roth,  1  I-^sd.  r.  19.    [Beeroth.] 
Be'roihah,  Be'rotfaaL    The  first  of  these  two 
names,  each  of  which  occurs  once  only,  is  given  by 
Ezckicl  (xh-ii.  16)  in  connexion  with  Hamath  ai^ 
Damascus  as  forming  part  of  the  northern  boundinr 
of  the  promised  land.      The  second  is  mentimieii. 
(2  Sam.  Anii.  8)  as  the  name  of  a  city  of  Zobalk 
taken  by  David,  also  in  connexion  with  HamatlK 
and    Damascus.      The    well-known    city    Beirii^ 
(Berytus)  naturally  suggests  itself  as  identical  witl» 
one  at  least  of  the  names ;  but  in  each  instance  thp 
circumstances  of  tlie  case  seem  to  I'equire  a  position 
further  east.     Fiirst  regards  Berothah  and  Berothas 
as  distinct  places,  and  identifies   the  first  witb 
Berytus. 
Be'rothite,  the  (1  Chr.  xi.  39).    [Beebotu.] 
Beryl  {tarshUh)^  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix. 
13  ;  Catit.  V.  14  ;  Ez.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii.  13 ;  Dan. 
X.  G.     It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  tarshUk 
(Icnvcs  its  name  from  the  place  so  called.     There  is 
little  or  nothuig  in  the  passi^^es  where  the  tccrMk 
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n  mcatiooed  to  lead  us  to  anything  like  a  satis- 

SKtory  coodouon  as  to  its  identity,  excepting  in 

Caat.  T.  14,  where  we  do  seem  to  catch  a  glimmer 

of  the  stone  denoted :  *'  His  hands  are  orbs  of  gold 

adotned  with  the  fanhish  stone."   The  orbs  or  rings 

cf  pM  refer  not  to  rings  on  the  fingers,  but  to  the 

£d^c»  themwUes,  as  they  gently  press  upon  the 

thmnb  and  thus  form  the  figure  of  an  orb  or  a 

Tii^.    The  latter  part  of  the  rerse  is  the  ciasal 

of  the  fbmer.     It  is  not  only  said  in  this 

that  the  hands  are  called  orbs  of  gold,  but 

the  rami  why  they  are  thus  called  is  immediately 

j/lilfd    ipfriilly  OQ  aoroont  of  the  beautiful  chry- 

■lita  with  whidi  the  hands  were  adorned.     Pliny 

aysof  the  chrywliOios^  **  it  is  a  transparent  stone 

vkh  a  refu^ence  like  that  of  gold/'    Since  then 

the^o&im  tUme^  as  the  name  imports,  is  admirably 

■Bted  to  the  ahore  passage  in  Canticles,  the  ancient 

dtr^nliU  or  the  modem  yellow  topaz  appears  to 

bre  a  better  daim  than  any  other  gem  to  repre> 

«.t  the  tankUk  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  certainly  a 

tetter  daim  than  the  beryl  of  the  A.  V.,  a  raider- 

9%  vludi  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  any  kind 


1  Esd.  T.  38.     [Barzillai.] 
**  Children  of  Besai "  were  among  the 
3MaDim  who  retained  to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ec.  u.  49 ;  Neh.  rii.  52).     [Bastai.] 

In! Will,  father  of  Meshuliam,  one  of  the  re- 
isirenefthe  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ui.  6). 

li'Hr,  fh*  teodki  a  torrent-bed  or  wady  in 

^  afcrame  south  of  Judah,  of  which  mention 

wossoly  m  1  Sam.  xzx.  9,  10,  21.    It  must 

^  ban  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hiUierto  tiie  situ- 

^tf  Mitber  town  nor  wady  has  been  identified. 

Mb,  a  citj  belonging  to  Hadadezer,  king  of 

ZoU^wriioMd  with  Berothai  (2  Sam.  Tin.  8). 

IstkiaAd  account  1  Chr.  zriii.  8,  the  name  is 

<iU  %  a  iareraion  of  letters,  Tibchath.     Ewald 

pnMaecsftt  latter  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and 

OBpni  Mvith  Tebach  (Gen.  xzii.  24). 

Mm^  a  place  apparently  south  of  Jerusalem 
(Jsi  I  9),  and  poasbly  identical  with  Bethanin 
<f  babjos,  two  iniles  from  the  Terebinth  of  Abra- 
^  ad  fear  from  Hebron.  This  has  been 
^■Miriy  identified  with  Betharath,  Bethainun, 
■^  BeteMh  or  Ecbatana  in  Syria,  placed  by  Pliny 

llta,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of  the 
^  of  Adier  (Josh.  ziz.  25).  By  Ensebius  it  is 
^  to  htrc  been  then  called  Bebeten,  and  to  hare 
ittMitmfles  east  of  Ptolemais. 

lA|  the  most  general  word  for  a  house  or 
^■^ititioB.  Strictly  speaking  it  bos  the  force  of  a 
*^  dvcUii^  as  in  Gen.  zxziii.  17,  where 
tkebol^Qg  of  a  "house'*  marks  the  termination 
^  *  itige  of  Jacob's  wanderings ;  but  it  is  also 
*^fBl  fer  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a 
1^  ss  m  Gen.  zxir.  32,  Judg.  zviii.  31, 1  Sam. 
i*?*  From  tiiis  general  force  the  transition  was 
''■M  to  a  house  in  the  sense  of  a  &mily.  Like 
Aeda  'm  Latin  and  Ikm  in  German,  Beth  has  the 
JKQil  Deining  of  a  temple  or  house  of  worship.— 
^  it  more  frequently  employed  in  combination 
vith  other  words  to  form  the  names  of  places  than 
■J  otbo"  word.  Beth-eked,  the  *'  shearing 
kwK-  (2  K.  X.  12).  It  ky  between  Jezreel 
ad  Ssmtria,  according  to  Jerome  15  miles  from 
^  town  of  Lcgio^  and  in  the  plain  of  £s- 
^'■doD.  BKTH-HAiOaAir,  '*the  garden-house" 
(^  K.  a.  27).      It  is  doubtlea  the  same  pkce 
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as  Enoannin,  **  spring  of  gardens,"  the  modem 
Jentn. 

Beth-ab'ara,  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  Johu 
was  baptizing  (John  i.  28),  apparently  at  the  time 
that  he  baptized  Christ  (comp.  ver.  29,  39,  35). 
If  this  reading  be  correct,  Bethabora  may  be  iden- 
tical with  Beth-barah,  the  andent  ford  of  Jordan, 
of  which  the  men  of  Kphralm  took  possession  after 
Gideon's  defeat  of  the  Midianites  [Beth-darahJ  ; 
or,  which  seems  more  likely,  with  Beth-nimnui, 
on  the  east  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  Jeiicho. 
[Beth-nimrah.]  But  the  oldest  MSS.  (A  Bj 
and  the  Vulgate  have  not  Bethabara  but  Bethany. 

Beth'-aaath,  one  of  the  "fenced  cities"  ot 
Naphtali,  named  with  Bethshemesh  (Josh.  xix. 
38);  from  neither  of  them  were  the  Canaanites 
expelled  (Judg.  L  33).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
it  is  spoken  of  as  a  village  called  Batanaea,  15  miles 
eastward  of  Caesarea. 

Beth'-ftnoth,  a  town  in  the  mountainous  district 
of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul,  Bethzur,  and  othci-s, 
in  Josh.  XV.  59  only.  It  is  very  probably  tlie 
modem  Beit-'ain^tn, 

Beth'any,  a  village  which,  scanty  as  are  the 
notices  of  it  contained  in  Scripture,  is  more  inti- 
mately associated  in  our  minds  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  with  the  most  familiar  acts  and  scenes 
of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  situ- 
ated **  at "  (wp6s)  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1 ; 
Luke  xix.  29),  about  fifle«i  stadia  from  Jerusalem 
(John  xi.  18),  on  or  near  the  usual  road  from 
Jericho  to  the  city  (Luke  xix.  29,  comp.  1 ;  Mark 
xi.  1,  comp.  X.  46),  and  close  by  and  west  (?)  of 
another  village  called  Betuphaoe,  the  two  being 
several  times  mentioned  together.— There  never 
appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  site  of 
Bethany,  which  is  now  Imown  by  a  name  derived 
from  Lazarus — el-Azartyeh  or  Lazarieh,  It  lies 
on  the  eastem  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  fullv 
a  mile  beyond  the  sunmiit,  and  not  very  far  fix>m 
the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  b^ins  its 
more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  valley. 
El-Azariyeh  is  a  ruinous  and  wretched  village,  a 
wild  mountain  hamlet  of  some  twenty  families. 
In  the  village  are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of 
the  house  and  tomb  of  Lazams.  The  house  of 
Simon  the  leper  is  also  exhibited. 

Betll-ar'aMll,  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah 
which  were  situated  down  in  the  Arabah,  the  sunk 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv.  61), 
on  the  north  border  of  the  tribe,  and  apparently 
between  Beth-hoglah  and  the  high  land  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  valley  (xv.  6).  It  is  also 
included  in  tiie  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin 
(xvui.  22). 

BetlMi'zam,  accurately  Beth-harax,  one  of 
the  towns  of  Gad  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  described 
as  in  **  the  valley,"  Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt 
the  same  place  as  that  named  Betu-uaran  in 
Num.  xxxii.  36.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  report  that 
in  their  day  its  appellation  was  Bethramphtha,  and 
that,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it 
Libias.  Josephus's  account  is  that  Herod  (Antipas), 
on  taking  possession  of  his  tetrarchy,  fortified  Sep- 
phorisand  the  city  of  Betharamptha,  building  a  wall 
roimd  the  latter,  and  calling  it  Julias  in  honour 
of  the  wife  of  the  emperor.  Ptolemy  gives  the 
locality  of  Libias  as  31^  26'  hit  and  67"^  10'  long. 
BethparDel,  named  only  in  Hos.  x.  14,  as  the 
scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by  Shalman.     No 
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due  is  given  to  its  position ;  it  may  be  the  ancient 
stronghold  of  Arbela  in  Galilee,  or  another  place  of 
the  sime  came  near  Pella. 

Beth-aVen,  a  pLice  on  the  mountains  of  Ben- 
iamin,  east  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2,  xviii.  12),  and 
lying  between  that  place  and  Michmash  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  5,  xiv.  23).  In  Hos.  ir.  15,  y.  8,  x.  5,  the 
name  is  transferred,  with  a  play  on  the  word  very 
characteristic  of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighbouring 
Bethel — once  the  **  house  of  God,"  but  then  the 
house  of  idols,  of  "  naught." 

Betluaima'vetlL  Under  this  name  is  men- 
tioned, in  Neh.  vii.  28  only,  the  town  of  Benjamin 
which  is  eb^whcre  called  Azmaveth,  and  Beth- 
8AM03.  Mr.  Finn  proposes  to  identify  Azmaveth 
with  Hizmehy  a  village  on  the  hills  of  Benjamin  to 
theS.E.  of/i'da. 

Beth-baal-me'oiii  a  place  in  the  possessions  of 
Beuben,  on  the  downs  (A.  V.  "plain")  east  of 
Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israelites'  first 
approach  its  name  was  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii. 
38,  or  in  its  contracted  form,  Beon,  xxxii.  3),  to 
which  the  Beth  was  possibly  a  Hebrew  addition. 
Later  it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession 
of  Moab,  and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth-meon 
(Jer.  xlviii.  23)  or  Baal-meon  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  The 
name  is  still  attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  considen* 
able  size,  a  short  distance  to  the  S.W.  of  Heshdn^ 
and  bearing  the  name  of  **  the  fortress  of  MCuny" 
or  Maeifif  which  appears  to  give  its  appellation  to 
the  Wadi  Zcrka  Maein. 

Betll-ba'rah,  named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  24,  as  a 
point  apparently  south  of  the  scene  of  Gideon's  vic- 
tory. Beth-biuah  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
the  possibility  that  its  more  modem  representative 
may  have  been  Beth-abara  where  John  baptized. 
It  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of  the  district. 

Beth-ba'li,  a  town  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  Maccabaeus  took  refuge  from  Bacchides  (1 
Mace.  ix.  62,  64).  It  was,  probably,  in  the  Joixlan 
valley  not  far  from  Jericho. 

Beth-bir'ei,  a  town  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31), 
which  by  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh, 
xix.  appears  to  have  had  also  the  name  of  Betii- 
LERAOTii.     It  lay  to  the  extreme  south. 

Beth-car',  a  place  named  as  the  point  to  which 
the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii. 
11),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh.  From  the  ex- 
pression **  under  Beth-car  "  it  would  seexa  that  the 
pliicc  itself  was  on  a  height.  Joscphus  says  that 
the  stone  Ebenezer  was  set  up  here. 

Beth-da'gfon.  1.  A  dty  in  the  low  country  of 
Judiih  (Josh.  XV.  41),  and  therefore  not  far  from 
the  Philistine  territory,  with  which  its  name  implies 
a  connexion.  Caphardagon  existed  as  a  very  large 
village  between  Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  Jamnia  in 
the  time  of  Jerome.— 2.  A  town  apparently  near 
the  const,  named  as  one  of  the  landmaiks  of  the 
boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  The  name  and 
the  proximity  to  the  coast,  point  to  its  bdng  a 
PJnlistinc  colony. 

Beth-diblatha'ixn,  a  town  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. 
22),  apiNirently  tlie  place  elsewhere  called  Almon- 

DlBLATHAIM. 

Beth'-el.  1.  A  well-known  city  and  holy  place 
of  central  Palestine.  Of  the  origin  of  the  nnme  of 
IWthel  there  are  two  accounts  extant.  1.  It  was 
bestowed  on  the  spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe 
inspired  by  the  nocturnal  vision  of  God,  when  on  his 
journey  from  his  father  s  house  at  Beerslieba  to  seek 
his  wite  in  Ilaran  (Gen.  zxviii.  19).    The  expres- 
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sion  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  account  indicate* 
a  distinction  between  the  early  Canaanite  **  city  " 
Luz,  and  the  ''place,"  as  yet  a  mere  undii* 
tinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the  "  sUme,**  or 
the  heap  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  hi» 
vision.— 2.  But  according  to  the  other  aoooonty 
Bethel  recdved  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a  blew- 
ing  bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return 
from  Padan-aram;  at  which  time  also  (accordii^ 
to  this  narrative)  the  name  of  Israd  was  given  him 
(Gen.  xxxv.  14, 15).— Early  as  is  the  date  involved 
in  these  narratives,  yet,  it*  we  are  to  accept  the 
precise  definition  of  Gen.  zii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel 
would  appear  to  have  existed  at  this  spot  even  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Abram  in  Canaan:  he  removed 
from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to  *' '  the '  mountain  on  tlM 
east  of  Bethd,"  with  **  Bethd  on  the  west  and  Hai 
on  the  east."  Here  he  built  an  altar ;  and  hither 
he  returned  from  Egypt  with  Lot  before  their 
separation  (xiii.  3,  4).— In  one  thing,  however,  tlie 
above  narratives  all  agree, — in  omitting  any  moi- 
tion  of  town  or  buildings  at  Bethd  at  that  early 
period,  and  in  drawing  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  **  city  **  of  Luz  and  the  consecrated  "  place  "  ia 
its  neighbourhood  (comp.  Gen.  zxzv.  7).  Even  in 
the  ancient  chronicles  of  the  conquest  the  two  an 
still  distinguished  (Josh.  zvi.  1,2);  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the  dty  appean 
not  to  have  been  made  till  still  later,  when  it  wai 
taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  afWr  which  the 
n.ome  of  Luz  occurs  no  more  (Judg.  i.  22-26)."* 
After  the  conquest  Bethd  is  frequently  heard  of. 
In  the  troubled  times  when  there  was  no  kii^  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethd  that  the  people  went  up  in 
their  distress  to  ask  counsd  of  God  (Judg.  zz.  I89 
26,  31,  xxi.  2 :  A.  V.  "  house  of  God  *').  Here  was 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  under  the  charge  of  Phindias 
the  grandson  of  Aaron  (xz.  26-28,  xxi.  4) ;  and  the 
mention  of  a  regular  road  or  causeway  between  it  and 
the  great  town  of  Shechem  is  doubtless  an  indication 
that  it  was  already  in  much  repute.  Later  we  find  it 
named  as  one  of  the  holy  cities  to  which  Samud  went 
in  circuit  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  Here  Jeroboam  placed 
one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold,  and  built  a  **  house  of 
high  places  '*  and  an  altar  of  incense,  by  which  he 
himself  stood  to  bum;  as  we  see  him  in  the 
familiar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii.  Towards  the  end  of 
Jeroboam's  life  Bethel  fell  into  the  hands  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  Elijah  visited  Bethd,  and  we 
hear  of  "  sons  of  the  prophets  "  as  resident  there 
(2  K.  ii.  2,  3),  two  facts  apparently  incompatible 
with  the  active  existence  of  the  calf- worship.  The 
mention  of  the  bears  so  dose  to  the  town  (iii.  23» 
25),  looks  too  as  if  the  ndghbourhood  were  not 
much  frequented  at  that  time.  But,  after  the  de> 
struction  of  the  Baal  worship  by  Jehu,  Bethd  comee 
once  more  into  view  {2  K.  x.  29).  Under  the 
descendants  of  this  king  the  place  and  the  worship 
must  have  greatly  flourished,  for  by  the  tiuM  of 
Jeroboam  II.  the  rude  village  was  again  a  royal 
residence  with  a  "king's  house"  (Am.  vii.  13),— 
How  this  prosperity  came  to  its  doom  we  are  not 
told.  Afler  the  desolation  of  the  northern  kingdom 
by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remain^  an 
abode  of  priests,  who  taught  the  wretched  colonists 
**  how  to  fear  Jehovah,"  "  the  God  of  the  land  * 
(2  K.  xvii.  28,  27).  In  the  account  of  Josiah** 
iconoclnsm  we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the  altar 
of  Jeroboam,  with  its  Inst  loathsome  fire  of  '*  dead 
men's  bones  "  burning  upon  it.  It  is  curious  that 
men  of  Bethd  and  Ai  retained  with  Zerubbehd 
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Ilzr.ii.  28  ;  Ndx.  ru.  32)  ;  and  that  they  returned 

CD  thar  natire  place  whilst  oontinuing  their  rela- 

boDS  with    Kdiemiah  and   the  restored   worship 

(\«h.  xi.  31 ).     In  the  Book  of  Esdras  the  name 

sppesTB  as  Betolius.     In   later  times  Bethel  is 

«ity  named  once,  amoDgst   the  strong  cities  in 

JodMa  which  were  repaired  by  BaochiUes  during 

the  draggles  of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace. 

ix.  50).— Bethel  receives  a  bare  mention    from 

Euebiu  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticcn,  as  12 

suks  from  Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road 

tDSkhem;  and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the 

KBcely  altered  name  of  Beittn,    They  oorer  a 

ipee  of  three  or  four  acres,  upon  the  front  of  a 

kw  hill  between  the  heads  of  two  hollow  wadys 

wfaich  omte  and  run  off  into  the  main  valley  es- 

ftNceififf.    The  round  mount  S.E.  of  Bethel  must 

le  tke  ''mountain  "  on  which  Abram  built  the 

ibv  (Gen.  zii.   8).— 8.    A  town   in  the  south 

]Ht  of  Jodah,  named  in  Joah.  xii.  16,  and  1  Sam. 

m.  27.    By  comparison  of  the  lists  of  the  towns 

«f  Jidih  and  Simeon  (Josh.  xt.  30,  xix.  4 ;  1  Chr. 

h.  29,  30),  the  |dace  appears  under  the  names 

rf Odedl,  Bethul,  and  Bethuel.— Hiel,  the 

teouTE,  is  i-eooided  as  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho 

(lLxTi.»4). 

Mk4Wil^  a  place  <m  or  near  the  border  of 
iihcr,  OD  the  north  side  of  which  was  the  ravine  of 
^fUab-d  (Josh.  xix.  27).  Robinson  has  dis- 
cwcnd  m  'Jjniah  about  8  nules  to  the  N.  E.  of 
iHs;  kat  if  his  identificatioQ  o£Jefdt  with  Jiph- 
^M  be  tenaUe,  the  site  of  Beth-emek  must  be 
Mq;^  fir  fiulber  south  than  Amkah, 
Mf«,  tbt  XDOimtaiBf  of,  Cant.  ii.  17. 
^^ii» doe  to  guide  us  to  what  mountains  arc 
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parently  a  place  of  late  date,  since  there  is  no  trace 
of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of  Num.  xxxii.  34-38,  and 
Jash.  xiii.  16-20.     It  has  not  been  identified. 

Beth-liacoe'rem  (Neh.  iii.  14).  From  Jer. 
vi.  1,  wc  find  that  it  was  used  as  a  beacon-station, 
and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa.  In  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (iii.  14)  it  had  a  ruler  or  prince.  By  Jerome 
a  village  named  Bethacharma  is  said  to  have 
been  on  a  mountain  between  Tekoa  and  Jerusa* 
lem,  a  position  in  which  the  eminence  known  as 
the  Frauk  moimtain  (Ilcrodium)  stands  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  this  has  aocoixUngly  been  suggested  as 
Beth-haccerem. 

Beth-ha'nil,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  on  the  east 


of  JoixUm,  built  by  the  Gadites  (Num.  xxxii.  36). 
"     ■  "     *>t  the 

Josh.  xiii.  27. 


It  is  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  Betu-aram, 


,  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  reservoir  or 
^wlh  frn  **  ponjhes,"  close  upon  the  sheep- 
P*««*«iArt  "  in  Jerusalem  (John  v.  2).  The 
P*'i»— it.  doisters  or  colonnades — were  ex- 
^''^mm^  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of 
■ck  ad  B^m  people,  whose  custom  it  was  to 
**  tee  fcr  the  "  troubling  of  the  water." 
^"■litt  docribea  it  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two 
P"^  fte  one  supplied  by  the  periodical  rains, 
*^  fte  water  of  tibe  other  was  of  a  reddish 
'"iMi^doejas  the  tradition  then  ran,  to  the  fact 
^tib  flnh  of  the  aacrificea  was  andently  washed 
^Mm  dEoing.  See,  however,  the  comments 
^  li^btbot  cm  this  view,  in  his  Exercit,  on  St. 
^  ▼.  2.  Eusebiui^s  statement  is  partly  con- 
oBd  by  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.  333). 
'^kt^eraerrou'  called  the  Birket  Israii,  within 
^vaib  of  the  dty,  close  by  the  St.  Stephen's 
^  ad  mder  the  north-east  wall  of  the  Haram 
^  tf  generally  considered  to  be  the  modem  re- 
Pi«Dtatife  of  Bethesda.  The  little  that  can  be 
■Bi  «a  the  sahject  goes  rather  to  confirm  than  to 
''^li'i^  this  tradition.  One  other  proposed  iden- 
^^oim  must  be  noticed,  viz.  that  of  Dr.  Robinson 
}.  ^^^  who  suggests  the  "  fountain  of  the 
^vpOf"  m  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  a  short  dis- 
^tttt  ibwe  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

litht'nl,  a  place  named  only  in  Mic.  i.  11. 
trm  the  context  it  was  doubtless  situated  in  the 
P^rfPbilistia. 

"I^^'dir,  doubtless  a  place,  though  it  occurs  in 
»«|«ttlogicsof  ittdahasifapenon  (^1  Chr.  u.  51). 
^o^T  the  ame  as  Geoer  (Josh.  xU.  13). 

'lft'*ftBfll,  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the  downs 
art  of  Jordan  (Jer.  drilL  23,  comp.  21) ;  ap- 


Beth-hogla,  and  hoglah,  a  place  on  the  border 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6)  and  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  19, 
to  which  latter  tribe  it  was  reckoned  to  beloug 
(xviii.  21).  A  magnificent  spring  and  a  ruin  be- 
tween Jericho  and  the  Jordan  still  bear  the  names 
of  Ainrhajla  and  A'&r  Hajla,  and  aie  doubtless 
on  or  near  the  old  site. 

Beth-ho'roiii  the  name  of  two  towns  or  villages, 
an  "upper"  and  a  "nether,"  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5; 
I  Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Azekah 
(Josh.  X.  10,  11)  and  the  Philistine  plain  (1  Maoc. 
iii.  24).     Bethr-horon  lay   on    the  boundary-line 
between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5, 
and  xviii.  13,  14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh. 
xxi.  22  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  given  to  the  Kohath- 
ites  (Josh.  xxi.  22 ;  1   Chr.  vi.  68  [53]).     There 
is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Bethhorons  still 
survive  in  the  modem  villages  of  Beit'tWj  eUtahta 
and  el-fokOf  which  were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke. 
Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name,  and  the  fact  that 
the  two  places  are  still  designated  as  "  upper"  and 
**  lower,"  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  are 
fulfilled  in  this  identification.   The  importance  of  the 
road  on  which  the  two  Beth-horons  are  situated, 
the  main  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  countr}' 
from  the  hostile  districts  on  both  sides  of  Palestine, 
at  once  explains  and  justifies  the  frequent  fortifica- 
tion of  these  towns  at  different  periods  of  the  his- 
tory (1  K.  ix.  17 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  5;  1  Mace.  ix.  50 ; 
Jud.  iv.  4,  5).     From  Gibeon  to  the  Upper  Beth- 
horon  is  a  distance  of  about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent 
and  descent.     The  ascent,  however,  predominates, 
and  this  therefore  appears  to  be  the  "  going  up " 
to  Beth-horon   which  formed   the   fii-st  stage  of 
Joshua's  pursuit.      With   the  upper  village  the 
descent  commences ;  the  road  rough  and  difficult  even 
for  the  mountain-paths  of  Palestine.     This  rough 
descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Beitxir  is  the 
"  going  down  to  Bethhoron  "  of  the  Bible  narrative. 
Beui-jesh'ixDLOth,  or  -jet'imoth,  a  town  or  place 
east  of  Jordan,  on  the  lower  level  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Jordan  valley  (Num.  xxxiii.  49)  ;  and  named 
with  Ashdoth-pis^ih  and  Beth-peor.     It  was  one 
of  the  limits  of  Uie  encampment  of  Israel  before 
crossing  the    Jordan.     Later  it  was    allotted    to 
Reuben  (Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii.  20),  but  came  at  last 
into  the  hands  of  Moab,  and  formed  one  of  the 
cities  which  were  "  the  glory  of  the  country  "  (Ez 
XXV.  9).    Schwarz  (228)  quotes  "  a  Beth-jisimuVi 
as  still  known  at  the  north-easternmost  point  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  half  a  mile  from  the  Jordan;"  but 
this  requires  confirmation. 

Beth-leb'aoth,  a  town  in  the   lot  of  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  6),  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south 
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nt  fiirUh  ^xr.  32,  Lehoorh';.     la  rhr  zmnHA  Use  in 
1  '■'.;■.  .V.  M  ti;e  namft  .a  r.'^'^a  EETil-aia.:-:r. 

BathlBhem.  L  Or.e  ot  th'!  :iiii'^t  towis  ;3 
i^.;••^r.::•'.  lirftirtr  in  •»x:.'.tei2<n»  ifJie  -me  jf  J;u.xiu'i 
.-f'f.i.T.     :o    tlie   cfj'.intr^.     Ir.«    aur-Jest    3ami*   "^^-.i* 

;l'.'ii.  7:  JuMh.  xv.  'j  *.  LXX.  ,  jn-i  :t  is  aot  ::il 
ii.-r.:;  uVr  the  occTiiMtioa  of  the  en  in trr  bv  the 
Is'n*>-!:rcs  rhat  T9*i  nrie^c  w::j.  it  isihir  its  cew  lumie 
or"  B»'*h:t«hem.  The  xici»»at  nan:*?  liii;;"™nHi  in  tiie 
mnutiis  of  rh«  luiuibitanSi  of  ti:-!  piate  Ruth  :.  2, 
;v.  II;  1  Sar.i.  xr-.i.  12  ,.  a::«i  m  the  poetry  of  the 
Pvalmistji  3cd  P:-cpiwt.s  Pa.  oxu:i.  rj :  5Iic.  t.  2 
*'ii  .1  ioti*  penoi.  Art^  the  occq'iest  Betliiehem 
Ar.mn;'3   under   iLi    ovm     name    B«tii'fhem-Judah 

.1  ni'l.  rrii.  7:   I  >ani.  xvi.   12;   r.uth  i.   I,  2  , 
possibly,  thoagh  barilj  prccabir.  to  iiitinariiah  it " 
:;'OTn  tae  smail  and  remot.;  pLice  of  tiie  nme  name 
in  Zebiiiun.   Though  not  coined  as  a  Le^iticai  city, 
it  WM  appomtly  a  residence  of  Leritef,  abr  crom  it 
fSKTA  the  yooni^  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom, 
who  became  the  drst  priest  of  the  Danites  at  their 
n^vr  northern  settlement    Jzdg.  xrii.  7,  xviii.  3*:  , 
»nd  from  it  also  came  the  concubine  of  the  other 
I^^vite  vhoae  death  at  (libeah  canseii  th>?  destruction  ; 
nf  the  tnbe  of  Benjamin  \xix.  1-di.     The  Book  of. 
Riith  is  a  page  from  the  domestic  history  of  Beth- 1 
If'hem :  the  names,  almost  the  rery  persons,  of  the  ! 
B^thlehemites  are  there  brought  before  us  ;  we  x-e  ; 
allowed  to  aasiit  at  their  moE»t   piculiar  custonii^. ; 
and  to  witness  tl:e  verr  sprinc*   of  those  erents 
which  hare  conferred  immortality  on  the  name  of ', 
the  place.     The  eleration  of  I^nvid  to  the  kingdom  ; 
does  not  appear  to  have  afected  the  fortunes  of  his , 
native  town.— The  residence  of  Saul  acquii-ed  a  new  ; 
title  specially  from  him  {'2  Sam.  xxi.  6;,  but  David  ' 
did  nothing  to    di^ify  Bethlehem,  or  connect  it  | 
with  himself.   The  only  touch  of  recollection  which 
he  manifest*  for  it,  i.i  that  recorded  in  the  well- 
known  ]ttory  of  his  sudden  longing  for  the  water  of 
the  well  by  the  (^te  of  his  childho^id  y^2  Sam.  xxiii.  j 
15).— The  few  rt'maining  casual  notices  of  Beth- 
lehem   in    the   Old   TestAmeut    may   be    quickly 
ennmeratM.     It   was    fortitied   by    Rehobcam   {'1 
Chr.  xi.  f>).     By  the  time    of  the  captivity,  the 
Inn  of  Chimham  by  Bethlehem  appears  to  have 
r>M:nme  the  recognised  point  of  departure  for  tra- 
vellers to  Ejjypt  (Jer.  xli.  17) — a  caravanserai  or 
khan,  perhaps  the  identical  one  which  existed  there 
at  the  time  of  our  I^rd,  like  those  which  still  exist 
all  over   the   Kast  at   the  stations   of  travellers. 
I,astly,  "  Children  of  Bethlehem,"  to  the  number 
of  ]'z:\,  returned  with  Zenibbabel  from  Babylon 
(y.zr.  ii.  21  ;  Neh.  vii.  26).— In  the  New  Testament 
iVf  hlfhem  retains  iti  distinctive  title  of  Bethlehem- 
ju'lnh  f'Mntt.  \\,  1,  r»),  and  once,  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  An^elj*,  the  "  city  of  David  "  (Luke 
ii.   4  ;    romp.  .John  vii.  42).     The   passages  just 
'|i<ot/v|,   nrifl  the  fow   which   follow,  exiiaust   the 
nrnf.uiMi  tf3  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  6,  8,  10  ; 
fiitkn  li.  \oj.     After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till 
iii-»ir  I  ho  midille  of  the  2Hd  century,  when  Ju.stin 
Miiityr  spenks  of  our  lord's  birth  as  having  taken 
j»ln<  '■  "  in  a  rprtaln  cave  very  close  to  the  village." 
I  here   Is    nothing    in    itaelf    improbable   in    the 
MipfFONition  that  the  place  in   which  Joseph  and 
Miiiy  t<Kik  hhHter,  and  where  was  the  **  manger" 
Of  "  Mall,"  wn»  a  rave  in  the  limestone  rock  of 
wliwh  the  cininenre   of  B<>thlehem    is  coro{x>sed. 
liiit  the  step  from  th<*  b(>lief  thnt  the  Nativity  muy 

^re  tAken  place  in  n  cavern,  to  the  belief  tlut  the 


present  subterraneous  vault  or  crypt  is  that  cavern, 
-s  a  v»»ry  wide  one.   The  emperor  Hadrian,  amongst 
ether  d^^secrations,  had  actually  planted  a  grove  ci 
Adonis  at  the  spot.     This  grove  remained  at  Beth- 
lehem for  no  Uss  than  180  years,  viz.,  from  A.D. 
1 35  till  315.     After  this  the  place  was  pui^ged  of 
it^  abominations  by  Constantiue,  who,  about  A  J>. 
Mit^j  elected  the  present  church.   The  modem  town 
of  Bixt-lahm  lies  to  the  £.  of  the  main  road  fitun 
Jerjsolem  to  Hebron,  6  miles  from  the  former.    It 
covers  the  E.  and  N.E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  long 
grey  hill  of  Jura  limestone,  which  stands  nearly 
due  E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.   The 
hill  has  a  deep  valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the 
S.    On  the  top  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of  irregular 
t:-iangle,at  about  150  xzv^  from  the  apex  of  which, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  vacant  space  on  the 
extreme  eastern  port  of  the  ridge,  spreoids  the  noble 
Basilica  of  St.  Helena,  "  half  church,  half  fort," 
now  embraceii  by  its  three  convents,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Armenian.     One  fact,  of  great  interest,  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  portion  of  the  ciypt  of  this  church, 
namely,  that  here,  *'  beside  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  cradle  of  the  Christian  £utli,"  St.  Jerome  lived 
for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a  lastuig  m<»ument 
of  his  sojourn  m  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible. 
—The  population  of  Beit-lahm  is  about  3000  souls, 
entii-ely  Christians.     All  travellers  remade  the  good 
looks  of  the  women,  the  substantial  clean  appeoranue 
of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of  comfort  (for  an 
eastern  town;  which  prevails.— ^S.  A  town  in  the 
portion  of  Zebuinn  named  nowhere  but  in  Josh, 
xix.  15.     It  has  been  recovered  by  Dr.  Kobinsoo  at 
B^it  Lahm,  about  six  miles  west  of  Naureth,  and 
lying  between  that  town  and  the  mam  rood  fixm 
Akka  to  Gaza. 

Betblo'mim,  1  Esd.  r.  17.    [BETnLEnEM,  1.] 

Brth^mi'idith,  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam. 
XX.  14,  15,  and  there  occurring  more  as  a  definition 
of  the  position  of  Abel  than  for  itself.  In  the 
absence  of  more  information,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  it  is  identical  with  Maachah,  or  Abam- 
MAACiiAH,  one  of  the  petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the 
north  of  Palestine  (comp.  2  K.  xv.  29). 

Beth-nuUT'Cftboih,  **  house  of  the  chariots,"  one 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah,  with  Ziklng  and  Hormah  (Josh, 
xix.  5  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  31).  In  the  parallel  list.  Josh. 
XV.  30,  31,  Madmannah  occurs  in  place  of  Beth- 
marcaboth  ;  possibly  the  ktter  was  substituted  fur 
the  former  alter  the  town  had  become  the  resort  of 
chariots. 

Betfapme'on,  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A  contracted  foim 
of  the  name  el^^cwhere  given  as  Beth-baal-meon. 

Beth-nim'nh,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  on  the 
East  of  the  Jordan  taken  and  built  by  the  tribe  of 
Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  36)  and  described  as  lying  in  the 
valley  beside  Beth-haran  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  In  Num. 
xxxii.  3  it  is  called  simply  NiiiBAii.  The  name 
still  survives  in  the  Ao/ir  Nimrinf  the  Arab  appel- 
lation of  the  lower  end  of  the  Wady  S/ioaA,  where 
the  waters  of  that  valley  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Jordan  close  to  one  of  the  regular  fords  a  £ew 
miles  above  Jericho. 

Beth'oron,  i.  e.  BETimoRON  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

Beth-pa'let,  a  town  among  those  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xv.  27,  and  Neh. 
xi.  26,  with  Moladah  and  Becrsheba.  In  the  latter 
pbice  it  is  Bktuphelet.  Its  remains  have  not 
yet  been  discovei-ed. 

Beth-pat'iec,  a  town  of  Issachar  named  with 


BETH-PEOR 
(Josh.  xiz.  21),  and  of  which  nothiog  is 
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r,  ft  place,  no  doubt  detlicated  to  the 
fod  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  opposite 
Jekbo,  and  six  miles  above  Libias  or  Beth-haran. 
k  vaa  in  the  poasestion  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Jobh.  ziii.  20).  One  of  the  last  halting-places 
of  the  children  of  Israd  is  designated — "  the  rarinc 
«f«raj!anwt  Beth-peor"  (Dent.  iii.  29,  ir.  46). 

Bidl'-jiMgtt,  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  mount 

«f  (Wtm,  oq  the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jeni- 

■Im.    From  the  two  being  twice  mentioned  to- 

fed^r,  it  was  appareotl j  close  to  Bethany  (Matt. 

xa.  1 ;  Mailc  zi.  1 ;  Luke  xiz.  29),  and  from  its 

bag  named  first  of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a 

JMncT  from  east  to  west,  it  may  be  presumed 

tkii  it  hj,  if  anything,  to  the  eastward  of  Bethany. 

!v)  lonaitts  however  which  could  answer  to  this 

fMHiaB  have  been  found,  and  the  traditional  site 

H  aboffe  Bethany,  halfway  between  that  village 

ad  the  top  of  the  mount.     Schwai-z  (263,  4),  and 

Bnday,  ki  his  map,  appear  to  agree  in  plicing 

Bttifhige  on  the  aoathem  shoulder  of  the  **  Mount 

if  MfiEBee,"  abore  the  village  of  Siloam,  and  there- 

fac  west  of  Bethany. 

klk^htl'et,  Neh.  zi.  26.    [Betii-palet.] 

Mk'<«|itt,  X  name  whidi  occurs  in  the  ge- 

Bolngv  of  Jodah  as  the  son  of  Esh-ton  (1  Chr. 

Mk'-nhflll,  a  place  mentioned  as  having  near 

it  tke  valley  in  which  lav  the  town  of  Laish  or 

1^  [M%.  zviii.  28).     it  was  one  of  the  little 

^o^aa^  of  Aram  or  Syria  (2  Sam.  z.  6).     In 

Tv.g  tkc  name  oocars  in  the  shorter  form  of  Rehob, 

n  vbiii  fenn  it  ia  doabtleas  again  mentioned  in 

^QB.  la.  31.    The  conjecture  of  Robinson  (iii. 

^l^itftittUs  andent  place  is  represented  by  the 

Bwn  Bkm,  a  fortress  commanding  the  plain  of 

tbe  i»Iilk,B  vhich  the  dty  of  Dan  (TeU  eUKady) 

ItT. 

^'M«1iL    1.  "  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  "  (John 

^  -H  a  d^  which  was  the  native  place  of 

^■^.Brter,  and  Phih'p  (John  i.  44,  zii.  21)  in 

^IniifGamettreth  (Mark  vi.  45;  comp.  53), 

■d  tbnfcre  oo  the  west  side  of  the  lake.    It  was 

^'idadyiNHr  to  Capemaom,  and  Chorazin  (Matt. 

>i-^ ;  Lsb  z.  13 ;  and  comp.  Mark  vi.  45,  with 

Mill  16),  and,  if  the  interpretaticm  of  the  name 

>*•  k  trosted,  dose  to  the  water^s  edge.    Dr. 

■^  places  Bethsaida  at  *Ain  et-T(Sngah,  a 

wrt  dirtiftoe  north  of  Khan  Minyeh,  whidi  he 

^■^■tifiB  with  Oapernanm  (iii.  359).— 8.  By  com- 

pn>f  tkenariBtiveB  in  Mark  vi.  31-53,  and  Luke 

i^  10-17,  ID  the  latter  of  which  Bethsaida  is  named 

■  tilt  spot  at  which  the  mirade  took  place,  while 

■  tkt  fimncr  the  diadples  are  said  to  have  crossed 
^  VBtv  from  the  aocoe  of  the  event  "  to  Beth- 
■idi  h  the  land  of  Ocnnesareth,"  it  appears  cer- 
^  thit  tht  BeChflftkU  at  whidi  the  5000  were 
^  aiHt  have  been  a  second  place  of  the  same 
*>■>  oo  the  east  of  the  lake.  Such  a  place  there 
**  >t  the  Dorth-eastcm  eztremi^,  rormerly  a 
]%n  bat  rebnat  and  adorned  by  Philip  the 
TctEBdi,aod  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under 
tbe  Mat  of  Joliaa^  after  the  daughter  of  the 
^jDpcnr.  Here  in  a  magnifioent  tomb  Philip  was 
'"'UL  Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have  certainly  one 
ad  probably  two  mentions  in  the  GospeU:— I. 
TbA  named  abovc^  of  the  ftedmg  of  the  5000  (Luke 
it.  10V»2.  The  othv»  most  probablT,  in  Mark 

Qw.  D.  B. 


Beth'-tamos,    1   Ead,   v.  18.    [Betu-az^a- 

VETII.] 

Beth'san  (I  Mocc.  v.  52  ;  zii. 40, 41).  [Betq- 

SHEAN.] 

Beth'ihaxL  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12 ;  2  Sam.  zzi. 
12^.     [Bktiishean.] 

Beth'-flhean,  or  in  Samuel,  Bethsiian,  a  dty, 
which,  with  its  "  daughter "  tnwn.s  bdonged  to 
Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though  within  the 
limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  and  therefore 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1  Mace.  v.  52) — 
but  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  latter  tribe. 
The  CiUiaanites  were  not  driven  out  from  the  town 
(Judg.  i.  27).  In  Solomon's  time  it  seems  to  have 
given  its  name  to  a  district  extending  from  the 
town  itself  to  Abel-meholah ;  and  "  all  Bethshean  " 
was  under  charge  of  one  of  liis  commissaiint  officers 
(1  K.  iv.  12).  The  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
were  fastened  up  to  tlie  wall  of  Bethshean  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open 
•*  street  *'  or  space,  which — then  as  now — fronted 
the  gate  of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  In 
connexion  with  the  exploits  of  the  Maccabees  it  is 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  a  cursory  manner 
(1  Mace.  v.  52 ;  comp.  1  Mace.  xii.  40,  41).  The 
name  of  Scythopolis  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
2  Mace.  xii.  29.  [ScvTHOWLis.]  This  name 
has  not  survived  to  the  present  day  ;  and  the  place 
is  still  called  BcisAn.  It  lies  in  the  Ghor  or 
Jordan  valley,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  and  four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan. 

Beth-shem'esh.  1.  One  of  the  towns  which 
marked  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10), 
but  not  named  in  the  lists  of  the  dties  of  that  tribe. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirjath-jearim  and 
Timnah,  and  tlierefore  in  close  proximity  t4)  tlie 
low-country  of  Phil  istia .  Beth-shemesh  was  allotted 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16;  1  Chr.  vi.  59)  ;  and 
it  is  named  in  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (IK.  iv.  9).  By  comparison  of  the  lists  in 
Josh.  XV.  10,  xix.  41,  43,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Ir-Shemesh,  "city  of  the  sun,"  must 
have  been  identical  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  being 
probably  the  older  form  of  the  name.  Beth- 
shemesh  is  now  'Ain-ShemSf  about  two  miles  from 
the  great  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from  Ekron.— 
8.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
22).— 8.  One  of  the  "  fenced  cities  "  of  Naphtali, 
twice  named  (Josh.  xix.  38 ;  Judg.  i.  33),  and  on 
both  occasions  with  Beth-anatu.— 4.  By  this 
name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  zliii.  13)  an  idola- 
trous temple  or  place  in  Egypt.  In  the  middle 
ages  Heliopolia  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs  Ain 
Shnns. 

Beth'ndiittalL,  one  of  the  spots  to  which  the 
flight  of  the  host  of  the  Midianites  extended  after 
thdr  discomfiture  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Both 
the  narrative  and  the  name  require  its  situation  to 
be  somewhere  near  the  river. 

Betb^ii'ra,  1  Mace.  iv.  29,  61 ;  vi.  7,  26,  31, 
49,  50 ;  iz.  52  ;  x.  14 ;  xi.  65 ;  xiv.  7 ;  2  Mace, 
xi.  5;  xiii.  19,  22.     [Beth-zur.] 

Bathptappu'ah,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in 
the  mountainous  district,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh, 
zv.  53 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  actually 
been  discovered  by  Robinson  under  the  modem  name 
of  Teffi^t  1}  hour,  or  say  5  miles,  W.  of  Hebron, 
on  a  ridge  of  high  table-land. 

Beth'oel,  the  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah ;  nephew 
of  Abraham,  and  fiither  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxii.  22, 
23;  xziv.  15,  24,  47;  zxviii.  2).    In  zzv.  20, 
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and  xxriii.  5,  he  is  called  '•Bethuel  the  Syiian." 
Though  often  referred  to  as  aboTe  in  the  narrative, 
Bethuel  only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiT.  50). 
Upon  this  an  ingenioas  conjecture  is  raised  by  Prof. 
Blunt  {Coincidmces,  I.  §iy.)  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity. 

Beth'iiel,  1  Chr.  iv.  30.    [Bethul.] 

Beth'nl,  a  town  of  Simeon  in  the  south,  named 
with  El-tolad  and  Hormah  (Josh.  xix.  4).  In  the 
parallel  lists  in  Josh.  zv.  SO,  and  1  Chr.  iv.  29,  the 
name  appears  under  the  forms  of  Chesil  and 
Betuitel  ;  and  probably  also  under  that  of  Bethel 
in  Josh.  xii.  16 ;  since,  for  the  reasons  urged  under 
Bethel,  and  also  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
name  in  this  list,  the  northern  Bethel  can  hardly  be 
intended. 

Bethulia,  the  city  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
chief  events  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  in  which  book 
only  the  name  occurs.  Its  position  is  there  de- 
scribed with  very  minute  detail.  It  was  near  to 
Dothaim  (iv.  6),  on  a  hill  which  overlooked  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  (vi.  11, 13,  14,  vii.  7,  10,  xiii. 
10)  and  commanded  the  passes  from  that  plain  to 
the  hill  country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  7,  vii.  1),  in  a 
position  so  strong  that  Holofemes  abandoned  the 
idea  of  taking  it  by  attack,  and  determined  to  reduce 
it  by  possessing  himself  of  the  two  springs  or  wells 
which  were  "  under  the  city,"  in  the  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  was  built,  and 
from  which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  chief 
supply  of  water  (vi.  11,  vii.  7,  13,  21).  Not- 
withstanding this  detail,  however,  the  identification 
of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hitherto  defied  all  at- 
tempts, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  puizles  of  sacred 
geogi-apby.  Von  Raumer  {Pal,  135,  6)  suggests 
San&Tf  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest  to  probability. 
It  is  about  three  miles  from  Dothan,  and  some  six  or 
seven  from  Jenin  (Engannim),  which  stand  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Betli-iacliari'as.    PBath-Zachabias.]} 

Beth'-cur,  a  town  in  the  mountains  ot  Judah, 
named  between  Holhul  and  G«dor  (Josh.  zr.  58). 
Bethzur  would  appear  from  1  Chr.  ii.  45  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  people  of  Maon,  and  was  pro- 
bably fortified  by  Rehoboom  (2  Chr.  xi.  7).  After 
the  captivity  the  people  of  Beth-zur  assisted  Nehe- 
miah  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  lii.  16).  In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees, 
Bethzur,  or  Bethsura,  played  an  important  part. 
The  recovery  of  the  site  of  Bethzur,  under  the 
almost  identical  name  of  Beit-s&r^  ezplains  its 
impr^ability,  and  also  the  reason  for  the  choice 
of  its  position,  since  it  commands  the  road  from 
Beersheba  and  Hebron,  which  has  always  been  the 
main  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  the  south. 

BetoliiiB,  1  Esd.  y.  21.    [Bethel.] 

Betomes'tham  and  Betomai'tliam,  a  town  <<ovcr 
against  Esdraelon,  facing  the  plain  that  is  near 
Dothaim  "  (Jud.  iv.  6,  xv.  4).  No  attempt  to 
identify  it  has  been  hitherto  successful. 

Bet  onim,  a  town  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  God,  apparently  on  their  northern 
boundary  (Josh.  xiii.  26). 

Betrotldiig.    [Marriage.] 

Bealah,  **  married,"  the  name  which  the  land 
of  Israel  is  to  bear,  when  "the  land  shall  be 
married  "  (Is.  Ixii.  4). 

Be'ni,  "  Children  of  Bezai,"  to  the  number  of 
323,  returned  from  captivity  with  iZerubbabel  (Ezr. 
li.  17 ;  Neh.  vii.  23).  The  name  occurs  again  among 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  z.  18). 


Bei'aleeL  1.  The  artificer  to  whom 
fided  by  Jehoyah  the  design  and  executioii  of  the 
workb  of  art  required  for  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness  (Ex.  xxxL  1-6).  His  charge  was  chiefly 
in  all  works  of  metal,  wood,  and  stone.  Beialeel 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri  the  son  of 
Hur.^i.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moob  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30) ;  called  Sesthel 
inl  Esd. 

Be'iek.  1.  The  residence  of  Adoni-bezek,  i,  e, 
the  "lord  of  Bezek"  (Judg.i.  5);  in  the  lot  of 
Judah  (verse  3),  and  inhabited  by  Canaaoitet  and 
Perizzitea  (verse  4).  This  must  have  been  a  dis- 
tinct place  from— 8.  Where  Saul  numbered  the 
forces  of  Israel  and  Judah  before  goii^  to  the  relief 
of  Jabesh-Oilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8).  This  cannot  heye 
been  more  than  a  day's  maidi  from  Jabesh;  and 
was  therefore  doubtless  somewhere  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  near  the  Jordan  valley.  No  identi- 
fication of  either  place  has  been  made  in  modem 
times. 

Be'nr  in  the  wilderneii,  a  dty  of  the  Benbea- 
ites,  with  suburbs,  set  apart  by  Moses  as  one  oi  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  in  the  downs  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  allott^  to  the  Merarites  (Deut.  iv.  43 ; 
Joeh.  XX.  8,  xzi.  36  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  78). 

Be'nr,  son  of  Zophah,  one  of  the  heeds  of  the 
houses  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Be'ieth,  a  place  at  which  Baochides  encamped 
after  leaving  Jerusalem  (1  Mace  vii.  19).  By 
Josephus  the  name  is  given  as  **  the  village  Betb- 
zetho."  The  name  may  thus  refer  either  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  to  thet 
branch  of  it  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  which  at  a 
later  period  was  called  Bezetha. 

Bi'ataa,  1  Esdr.  ix.  48.    [Pelaiah.] 

Bible. — ^I.  The  application  of  this  word  to  the 
collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  it 
not  to  be  traced  further  back  than  the  5th  oentozy. 
Greek  writers  enumerate  rk  fiifixia  of  the  Old  and. 
New  Testament ;  and  as  these  were  oontraited  witln. 
the  apocryphal  books  circulated  by  heretics, 
was  a  natural  tendency  to  the  appropriation  of 
word  as  limited  by  the  article  to  the  whole 
tion  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The  liturgical 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  worship  of  the  Gii 
became  organised,  would  naturally  &vour  this 
plication.  The  MSS.  from  which  they  were 
would  be  emphatically  the  books  of  eadi  church 
monastery.  And  when  this  use  of  the  word 
established  in  the  East,  it  was  natural  that  it 
pass  gradually  to  the  Western  Church.  It  is 
ever  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  m  the  history 
the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on  that  of 
reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that  '*  Bible*" 
not  round  in  Anglo-Saxon  litemture.  In  R.  Bi 
(p.  290),  Piers  Ploughman  (1916,  4271), 
Chaucer  (Prol.  437),  it  appears  in  its  dii 
sense.  From  that  time  the  higher  use  pwailadfl^i 
the  exclusion  of  any  lower ;  sud  the  cnoioe  cf  '^ 
rather  than  of  any  of  its  synonymes,  by  the 
translators  of  the  Scriptures,  Wyklyf^ 
Coverdale,  fixed  it  beyond  all  powbiUty  cf  a  < 
— n.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  respeokii 
will  be  found  fully  under  Canon.  It  fiUla  wit 
the  scope  of  the  present  artide  to  indicate  in 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  be 
on  OS  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and  thei^eiiMre 
of  one  whole — how,  t.  e,  the  idee  of  a 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  cams  into 
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wmUd.  iiitif  to  the  miodi  of  men.    As  regards  a 

hrp  portioQ  of  tiae  writings  of  the  New  Testament 

k  it  not  too  much  to  saj  that  thej  claim  an  autho- 

xiiT  not  lower,  naj  ef«D  higher  than  the  Old.   That 

wiiich  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  '*  prophets  "  of 

the  (Hd  dispansatJOQ  is  revealed  to  the  prof^ets  of 

the  new  (Eph.  iii.  5).      The  Apostles  write  as 

hiring  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  rii.  40),  as 

Inching  and  being  taught  **hj  the  revelation  of 

Jc»  Christ "  (GaL  L  12).    The  writing  of  a  man 

vh»  «poke  as  inspired,  oould  not  fail  to  be  regarded 

u  participating  in  the  inspiration.    It  is  ^ut  of 

the  deteb^Kocnt  of  the  same  feeling  that  the  earliest 

neonb  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church 

iadioBie  the  liturgical  use  of  some  at  least  of  the 

vntings  of  the  New,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testa- 

UBt    Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Irenaens,  Clement 

if  Aleiandria,  TertuUian,  all  speak   of  the  New 

Tvfeanent  writings  as  making  up  with  the  Old  the 

vhdeof  Scriptare.~IU.  The  existence  of  a  collec- 

tii  of  sacrad  books  recognised  as  authoritative, 

ladi  nstarallj  to  a  more  or  lebs  sjstematic  arraoge- 

■bL    The   Prologue  to  Ecdesiasticus  mentions 

"the  kw  snd  the  prophets  and  the  other  Books." 

hthe  X.  T.  there  is  the  same  kind  of  reoognitwn. 

''The  Law  and  the  PropheU"  is  the  shorter  (Matt. 

ii.13,  xxiL  40;  Acto  sii  15,  &c.);  "the  Law, 

tk  Prophets,  and  the  PsaluM''  (Luke  zriv.  44), 

tk  (bller  statement  of  the  division  popularlj  re- 

flpaii    The  arrangement  of  the  books  of  the 

Hch.  tot  under  these  three  heads,  requires  however 

»fcrther  aotioe.— 1.  The  ToraA,  pi/ios,  naturally 

"■^'■"iiid  to  oocapjthe  position  which  it  must  have 

Ud  froB  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  autho- 

tiMift  portion.     The  marked  distinctness  of  the 

^1«tei  which  make  up  the  Torah  shows  that 

%  n*  hare  been  designed  as  separate  books, 

f«*kilheOaiMm  was  completed,  sind  the  books 

^  ^  lOKDt  form  made  the  object  of  study, 

J|*>  ^  «A  book  were  wanted  and  were  found. 

^  Bbnw  dasrification  the  title*  wexe  taken 

ptai  tb  hitisl  words,  or  prominent  words  in  the 

Jl^  «■»;  m  that  of  the  LXXl  they  were  in- 

"^  *•  h  significant  of  the  subject  of  each  book. 

l^vP*  Beit  group  presents  a  more  singular  oom- 

^"^  The  axni^ement  stands  as  follows : — 

Joshua. 
Judges. 
I  &  2  Samuel. 
1  &  2  iUngs. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

EackteL 

The  twelve 

minor 

Prophets. 

?|^  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  corresponding  to 

^  of  the  English  bibles.     The  grounds  on  which 

Nb  iiaiply  historical  were  clsssed  under  the  same 

!|^  as  tiMee  which   contained  the  teachtUg  of 

//Viets,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  are  not 

T^TO  sight  obvions,  but  the  O.  T.  presents  some 

j'^  wfaida  may  suggest  an  expUnation.    The  Sons 

Tths  Prophets  (1  Sam.  x.  5;  2  K.  ▼.  22,  vi.  1) 

1?^  together  as  a  society,  almost  as  a  caste  (Am. 

^14),tnined  to  a  religious  life,  cultivating  sacred 

^^otrclsy,  must  have  occupied  a  position  as  in- 

^^eton  of  the  people,  even  in  the  absence  of  the 

^eial  calling  which  sent  them  as  God's  messen- 

^  to  the  people.     A  body  of  men  so  placed, 

^'^ooM  natondly,  anlem   intdleetual  activity   is 

and  MJUuiiMts. 
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The  references  in  the  historical  books  of  the  0.  T. 
show  that  they  actually  were  so.  Nathton  the 
prophet,  Gad,  the  seer  of  David  (1  Chr.  zxix.  i!9), 
Ahijah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix.  29),  Isaiah  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  22,  xxzii.  32),  are  cited  as  chroniclers.— 3. 
Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  Ceikubim^ 
ypcupMia  ayiiyptupa,  including  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  arranged  in  the  following 
order,  and  with  subordinate  divisions :  (a)  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job.  (b)  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth, 
Laroentati(»is,  Ecdesiastes,  Esther — the  five  rolls, 
(c)  Daniel,  f^ra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles. 
—The  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
without  interest,  as  indicating  difiierences  of  feeling 
or  modes  of  thought.  The  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly  stand  iirst.  They 
are  so  far  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was 
to  the  Old  Testament.  The  position  of  the  Acts 
as  an  intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the  Gospels, 
the  prelude  to  the  EpisUes,  was  obviously  a  natural 
one.  After  this  we  meet  with  some  striking  dif- 
ferences. The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican 
and  Ephraem  MSS.  (A  B  C)  gives  precedence  to 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  this  would  appear  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Churches. 
The  Western  Church  on  the  other  hand,  as  repre- 
sented by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  their  successors, 
gave  priority  of  position  to  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
The  Apocalypse^  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
peculiar  chsjacter  of  its  contents,  occupied  a  posi- 
tion by  itself.  Its  comparatively  late  recognition 
may  have  determined  the  position  which  it  has 
uniformly  held  as  the  last  of  the  Sncred  Books.— 
IV.  Dioision  into  Chapters  and  Verses,  —  The 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  the  liturgical  use  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  without  some  kinds  of  re- 
cognised division.  The  references  however  in  Mark 
xii.  26  and  Luke  xx.  37,  liom.  xi.  2  and  Acts  viii. 
32,  indicate  a  division  which  had  become  familiar, 
and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sections  were 
known  popularly  by  titles  taken  from  their  sub- 
jects. In  like  manner  the  existence  of  a  cycle  of 
lesscxis  is  indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17;  Acts  xiii.  15, 
XV.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  The  Talmudic  division  is 
on  the  following  plan.  The  law  was  in  the  first 
instance  divided  into  fifty-four  Parshioth,  or  sec- 
tions, so  as  to  provide  a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in 
the  Jewish  intercalary  year.  Co-existing  with  this 
there  was  a  subdivision  into  lesser  Parshioth.  The 
lesser  Parshioth  themselves  were  classed  under  two 
heads  —  the  cpen  (Pethuchoth)  which  served  to 
indicate  a  change  of  subject  analogous  to  that 
between  two  paragraphs  in  modem  writing,  and 
began  accordingly  a  fresh  line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the 
shut  {Sethumoth),  which  corresponded  to  minor 
divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a  space  within 
the  line.  A  difiereot  terminolc^  was  employed 
for  the  Prophetae  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the 
divisi<H»was  less  uniform.  The  name  of  the  sections 
in  this  case  was  Haphtaroth,  They  were  intended 
to  correspond  with  Uie  larger  PiEuahioth  of  the  Law, 
but  the  traditions  of  the  German  and  the  Spanish 
Jews  present  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  length 
of  the  divisions.  Of  the  traditional  divisions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  however  that  which  has  exercised 
most  influence  in  the  received  ammgement  of  the 
text,  was  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  sections  into 
verses  {Pesukim),  These  do  not  appear  to  Yuk^^ 
been  lued  till  the  poet-Talmodic  receDsuxi  of  \>x« 
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text  by  the  Masoretes  of  the  9th  century.  The 
chief  tacts  that  remain  to  be  stated  as  to  the  verse 
divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  are,  that  it  was 
adopted  by  Stephens  in  his  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate, 1555,  and  by  Frellon  in  that  of  1556;  that 
it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  trans- 
lation, in  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560»  and  was  thence 
trunsferi-ed  to  the  Bishops*  Bible  of  1568,  and  the 
Authorised  Version  of  1611.  In  Coverdale's  Bible 
we  meet  with  the  older  notation,  which  was  in 
familial'  use  for  other  books,  and  i-etained  in  some 
instances  (e,  g.  in  references  to  Plato),  to  the  present 
times.  The  letters  A  B  0  D  are  placed  at  equal 
distances  in  the  margin  of  each  page,  and  the 
i-efcrence  is  made  to  the  page  (or,  in  the  case  of 
Scriptiue,  to  the  chapter^  and  the  letter  accord- 
ingly. As  regards  the  Old  Testament,  the  present 
arrangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of  Caixlinal 
Hugo  s  capitular  division  and  the  Alasoi-etic  verses. 
The  Apocryphal  books,  to  which  of  coui"se  no  Ma- 
sorctic  division  was  applicable,  did  not  receive  a 
versicular  division  till  the  Latin  edition  of  Pagninns 
in  1528,  nor  the  division  now  in  use  till  Stephens's 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1545.  The  history  of  the 
New  Testament  presents  some  additional  facts  of 
iiitei'est.  Hei-e,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old,  the 
system  of  notation  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of 
study.  The  compaiison  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit  the  harmony  be- 
tween them.  Of  tiiese,  the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  was  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  in  the 
2nd  century.  This  was  followed  by  a  work  of 
like  character  from  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  in  the 
3rd.  The  system  adopted  by  Ammonius,  how- 
ever, was  practically  inconvenient.  The  search 
after  a  more  convenient  method  of  exhibiting  the 
parallelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Euscbius  of  Caesarea 
to  form  the  ten  Canons  which  bear  his  name,  and 
in  which  the  sections  of  the  Gospels  ore  classed 
according  as  the  fact  narrated  is  Ibund  in  one 
Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or  more.  The  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  were  first  divided  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  unknown  Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius  assigns 
the  credit  of  it  (ctrc.  396),  and  he  himself,  at  the 
instigation  of  Athanasius,  applied  the  method  of 
division  to  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles. 
Andrew,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  com- 
pleted the  work  by  dividing  the  Apocalypse  (circ. 
500).  With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as 
with  the  Old,  the  division  into  chapters  adopted 
by  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  superseded  those  that  had 
been  in  use  previously,  appeared  in  the  early 
editions  of  the  Vulgate,  was  transferred  to  the 
English  Bible  by  Coverdale,and  so  became  universal. 
The  notation  of  the  verses  in  each  chapter  naturally 
followed  on  the  use  of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the 
Old  Testament  In  the  Preface  to  the  Concordance, 
published  by  Henry  Stephens,  1594,  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  division.  The  whole 
work  was  accomplished  '*  inter  equitandum  "  on 
his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  While  it  was  in 
progress  men  doubted  of  its  success.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  than  it  met  with  universal  acceptance. 
The  edition  in  which  this  division  was  first  adopted 
was  published  in  1551  ;  another  came  from  the 
same  press  in  1555.  It  was  used  for  the  Vulgate 
in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  Hentenius  in  1559,  for 
the  English  version  published  in  Geneva  in  1560, 
and  from  that  time,  with  slight  variations  in  detail, 
has  been  universally  recognised. 
Bieh'ri,  ancestor  of  Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1  ^.). 
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Bidlmr,  Jehu's  «  captain,"  originally  his  fellow- 
officer  (2  K.  ix.  25) ;  who  cnopleted  the  sentence 
on  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab. 

Bier.    [Burial,  p.  124  6.] 

Big'ihs,  one  of  the  seven  chamberlains  or  eunudis 
of  the  harem  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Big'than  and  Big'thana,  a  eunuch  (chamber- 
lain, A.  V.)  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  one  of  those 
**  who  kept  the  door "  and  conspired  with  Teresh 
against  the  king's  life  (Esth.  ii.  21).  The  conspi- 
racy was  detected  by  Mordocni,  and  the  eunudis 
hung.  Prideaux  supposes  that  these  officers  hod 
been  partially  suptfseded  by  the  d^radation  of 
Vashti,  and  sought  revenge  by  the  murder  of 
Ahasuerus. 

Big'vai  1.  "  ChUdren  of  Bigvai,"  2056  (NeJi. 
2067)  in  number,  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  TEzr.  ii.  14;  Neh.  vii.  19),  and  72  of 
them  at  a  later  date  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  yiii.  14). 
[Bagoi  ;  Bago.]— 2.  Apparently  one  of  the  chien 
of  Zerabbabel's  expedition  (Ezr.  ii.  2  ;  Neh.  vii.  7)» 
whose  family  afterwards  signed  the  covenant  (Ndi. 
X.  16). 

Bik'atlL-^'ven,  Amos  i.  5  marg.    [A yen  1.1 

Bil'dad,  the  second  of  Job's  three  friends.  He 
is  called  '*  the  Shuhite,"  which  implies  both  his 
family  and  nation  (Job  ii.  11). 

BU'eani,  a  town  in  the  western  half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  vi.  70,  as  being 
given  to  the  Kohathites.  In  the  lists  in  Josh.  zrii. 
and  xxi.  this  name  does  not  appear,  and  Ibleom  and 
Gath-rimmon  are  substituted  for  it. 

Bil'galu  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David';  the 
head  of  the  fifUenth  course  for  the  temple  service 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  14).^i.  A  priest  or  priestly  family 
who  returned  from  Babylon  witii  ZeruU)abel  ami 
Jeahua  (Neh.  xii.  5,  18);  probably  the  same  who, 
under  the  slightly  altered  name  BiLQAi,  sealed  the 
covenant  (Neh.  x.  8). 

Bil'gai,  Neh.  x.  8.    [Bilqah,  2.] 

Billiah.  1.  Handmaid  of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxiz. 
29),  and  concubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom  she  bore  Don 
and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  3-8,  xxxv.  25,  zlvi.  25 ; 
1  Chr.  vii.  13).  Reuben  afterwards  lay  with  her 
(Gen.  xxxv.  22).— 2.  A  town  of  the  Simeonites 
(1  Chr.  iv.  29)  ;  also  called  Baalaii  and  Balab. 

BilliaxL  1.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  son  of 
Seir,  dwelling  in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  42).— 2.  A  Benjamite, 
son  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10),  and  probably  de- 
scended from  Bela. 

Bil'ihaii,  one  of  Zerubbabel's  companions  on  hii 
expedition  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7). 

Bimlial,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet  in  the  line  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Bin'ea,  the  son  of  Moza ;  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37;  ix.  43). 

Bin'nnl  1.  A  Levite,  father  of  Noadiah,  in 
Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  viii.  33).— 2.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Pahath-moab,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  30).  [Balnuds.]— 8.  Another  Israelite,  of  the 
sons  of  Bani,  who  had  also  taken  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  38).— 4.  Altered  from  Bani  in  the  cor- 
responding list  in  Ezra  (Neh.  vii.  15).— 6.  A  Levite, 
son  of  Henadod,  who  assisted  at  the  reparati<m  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  24 , 
X.  9)      He  is  possibly  also  the  Binnui  in  xii.  8. 

Birds.    [Fowls.] 

Bir'iha,  king  of  Gomorrfaa  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

BirUudayi.    The  custom  of  observing  birtbdap 


■  ftry  andcBt  (Gen.  xl.  20 ;  Jer.  xz.  15) ;  and  in 
Jflb  i.  4,  Ac,  we  read  that  Jc^'s  aoos  "  feasted  every 
mt  his  daj."  In  Persia  they  were  celebrated  with 
peenliar  hoooara  and  banqueta,  and  in  Egypt  the 
kiap'  iMxtbdays  were  kept  with  great  pomp.  It  is 
Tcrj  probable  that  in  Matt.  zir.  6,  the  feast  to  com- 
WDorate  Herod'a  acoenion  ia  intended,  for  we 
bow  that  such  feasts  were  common,  and  were 
aDed  ^  the  day  of  the  king  "  (Hos.  rii.  5). 

Mrtkxigllti     The  adTantagea  aocroing    to  the 

ddet  son  were  not  definitely  fixed  in  patriarchal 

tea.    Great  respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  house- 

Ui,  sod,  aa  the  fiimily  widracd  into  a  tribe,  this 

pev  into  a  sustained  anthority,  undefined  save  by 

ostom,  in  all  matteia  of  common  interest.     Thus 

titt  "princes"  of  the  coagr^;ation  had  probably 

lij^  of  primogeniture  (Num.  vii.   2,  xxi.  18, 

ST.  14).     A  "  doable  portion "  of  the  paternal 

fnperty  was  allotted  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut. 

xd.  15-17).    This  seems  to  explain  the  request  of 

!Ma  fir  a  ** double  portion"  of  Elijah's  spirit 

(SK.iL  9).    The  fint-bom  of  the  king  was  his 

ncnwir  by  law  (2  Chr.  xn.  3) ;  David,  however, 

\ij  Arioe  appointment,  excluded  Adcmijah  in  favour 

i  Soionoiu    The  Jews  attached  a  sacred  import 

tDtk  titl^  and  thus  ''fiisi-bom"   and   ** first- 

Wptten"  teem  ^iplied  to  the  Messiah  (Rom.  viii. 

2»;Heb.i.  6). 

Ib^Mfith,  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies 
«f  Asbcr  (1  Chr.  vii.  31),  and  appai-ently,  from  the 
■ode  of  its  mention,  the  name  of  a  place. 

lAltm,  apparently  an  officer  or  commissioner 
(1  hL  iL  16)  of  Artaxerxes  in  Palestine  at  the 
tim  of  the  return  of  SSerubbabel  from  captivity 
^Eir.xT.7);  called  Belemus  in  1  Esd. 

lihi|k  This  word,  ^plied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 

*&nfif  tile  Qinrch  who  were  charged  with  certain 

^BK^iMif  reperintendence,  had  been  in  use  before 

*  *  title  if  office.    The  inspectors  or  commissioners 

as  bf  Athoi  to  her  subject-states  were  MffKoroi 

(Aiaiofk.  Jg,  1022).     The  title  was  still  current 

ad  b^pBOB^  to  be  used  by  the  Romans  in  the 

hler  ^  of  the.  republic  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  vii.  11). 

^  Bdioustic  Jews  found  it  employed  in  the 

(•XX.,  though  with  no  very  definite  value,  for 

^^Bcn  dorged  with  certain  functions  (Num.  iv. 

16.  an.  14;  Ps.  dx.  8;  Is.  Ix.  17).     When  tlie 

^piBBtioD  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gentile 

<ititi  JBTdTed  the  assignment  of  the  work  of  pa.<^ 

^<*>1  R^Krintendence  to  a  distinct  order,  the  title 

''^AMst  presented  itself  as  at  once  convenient 

ad  bnSmj  and  was  therefore  adopted  as  readily 

*  tile  word  elder  (-wptefi^tpos)  had  been  in  the 

Bother  cfanrcfa  of  Jerusalem.    That  the  two  titles 

vere  originally  equivalent  is  clear  from  the  fol- 

kviag  £ts.— 1.  Bishops  and  elders  are  nowhere 

""Bed  together  aa  being  orders  distinct  from  each 

<te.«i2.  Bishops  and  deacons  are  named  as  appa- 

NBtlj  Ml  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 

^lodkei  addresaed  by  St.  Ptol  as  an  apostle  (Phil. 

^  1;  1  Tnn.  iii.  1,  8).— 3.  The  same  persons  are 

*wiW  by  both  names  (Acts  xx.  17,  18 ;  Tit. 

*•  ^  8).^(.  Elders  discharge  functions  which  are 

••■tially  ejnsoopal,  ue.  involving  pastoral  super- 

■*«»d»ce  (1  Tun.  r.  17  ;    1  Pet.  v.  1,  2).— 

^"BBung  ai  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops 

■*  dders  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  inquire  into— 

^  The  rdation  which  existed  between  the  two 

^^   2.  The  fundionf  and  mode  of  appointment 

^J^  men  to  wfaon  both  titles  were  applied.     3. 

*">ir  iditMBS  to  tbt  genoBl  government  and  dis- 
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ciplme  of  the  Church. ^I.  There  can  be  no  ooubt 
that  elders  had  the  priority  in  order  of  time.     The 
order  itself  is  recognised  in  Acts  xi.  'M\  and  in 
Acts  XV.  2.   It  is  tnmsferred  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  the  Gentile  churches  in  their  first  missionary 
journey   (Acts  xiv.    23).     The    earliest    use    of 
**  bishops/'  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Miletus  TActs  xx.  28), 
and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions  than 
given  as  a  title.     The  earliest  epistle  in  which  it 
is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  **  elders  "  is  that 
to  the  Philippians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.— II.  Of  the  order  in  whidi 
the  first  elders  were  appointed,  as  of  the  occasion 
which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  ofijce,  we  have 
no  record.     Aiding  from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven 
in  Acts  vi.  5,  G,  it  would  seem  probable  that  they 
were  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  Church  collec- 
tively, and  then  set  apart  to  their  office  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands.     In  the  case  of 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  the  "  pres- 
byters," probably  the  body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra, 
had  taken  part  with  the  apostle  in  this  act  of  ordi- 
nation.    The  conditions  which  were  to  be  obser^'ed 
in  choosing  these  officei-s,  as  stated  in  the  pastoml 
epistles,  are,  blameless  life  and  reputation  among 
those  **  that  are  without "  as  well  as  within  the 
Church,  fitness  for  the  woi-k  of  teaching,  the  wide 
kindliness  of  temper  which  shows  itself  in  hospi- 
tality, the  being  **  the  husband  of  one  wife  "  (t.  e, 
according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation,  not 
divorced  and  then  married  to  another),  showing 
powers  of  government  in  his  own  household  as  well 
as  in  self-control,  not  being  a  recent  and,  therefore, 
an  untried  convert.    When  appointed,  the  duties 
of  the  bishop-elders  appear  to  have  been  as  follows: 
~-l.  Geneitd  superintendence  over  the  spiritual 
well-beiug  of  the  flock  (1  Pet  v-  2).     2.  The  work 
of  teaching,  both  publicly  and  privately  (1  Thess. 
V.  12 ;  Tit.  i.  9  ;  1  Tim.  v.  17).     3.  The  work  of 
visiting  the  sick  appears  in  Jam.  v.  14,  as  assigned 
to  the  elders  of  the  Church.     4.  Among  other  acts 
of  charity  that  of  receiving  strangers  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  8).     The 
mode  in  which  these  officei-s  of  the  Church  were 
supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in  dif- 
ferent cities.      At   Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts   the 
elders  of  the  Church  to  foUow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  livelihood  (Acts  xx.  34).     In 
1  Cor.  ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right 
of  the  ministei's  of  the  Church  to  be  suppoited  by 
it.     In  1  Tim.  v.  17,  he  gives  a  special  application 
of  the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a  double  allow- 
ance to  those  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their 
activity.     Collectively  at  Jerusalem,  and  probably 
in  other  churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  took 
part  in  deliberations  (Acts  xv.   6-22,   xxi.   18), 
addressed   other   churches    {ibid.   xv.   23),   were 
joined  with  the  apostles  in  the  work  of  ordaining 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  (2  Tim.  u  6).     It  lay  in 
the  necessities  of  any  organised  society  that  such  a 
body  of  men  should  be  subject  to  a  power  higher 
than  their  own,  whether  vested  in  one  chosen  by 
themselves  or  deriving  its  anthority  from  some 
external  source ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  it 
belonged  to  the  delegate  of  an  apostle,  and  d  fortiori 
to  the  apostle  himself,  to  receive  accusations  against 
them,  to  hear  evidence,  to  admonish  where  there 
was  the  hope  of  amendment,  to  depose  where  tliis 
proved  unavailing  (1  Tim.  v.  19,  iv.  1 ;  Tit.  iii. 
10). ^in.  It  it  dear  from  what  has  been  said  tliat 
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qriuopd  ftandinif  in  tba  niodttn  unn  cf  the 
woids,  M  iiii[djiiiK  B  ipedal  niperlDtaidcooa  Drer 
Um  miniitvn  of  ths  Church,  teloaged  oclf  to  Uh 
•poatlci  and  tboM  whom  Umj  inTvM  with  their 
■nlhmity.  In  the  lett«n  of  Ignatiui  the  aim*  of 
BHslk  ii  looked  oo  m  bdongiag  to  the  put,  a  title 
4^  hODOor  vbich  thflir  11100055011  could  aot^Jalni. 
That  of  t»>hop  risea  in  ila  aignlGcaDCe,  uid  takes 
the  pIiKe  left  Ticaot  The  daiimi  bj  irhich  tba 
Church  wai  thnalencd  made  the  eierdK  of  the 
anthorit)-  which  wu  tbut  truDmittcd  mon  neces- 
■aij.  Tlie  permanent  gtipeiintaidence  of  the  bishop 
orn  a  pren  district,  u  contiaaled  with  the  leae 
■ettlsl  rale  of  the  tniTelling  epoatle,  would  tend  to 
its  dcTdopment.  In  this,  or  in  some  dmitar  waj, 
the  constitDtion  of  the  Church  aeamued  its  liUr 
fomi;  the  bishops,  presbften,  and  dtacoos  of  the 
Igoatian  Epistles,  tiwk  the  piece  of  the  apostla, 
Uabopa,  alden,  and  deacons,  of  the  New  Testa- 


BZTTEBH 

ItMit'rt,  ilatiriit«r  of  a  Pfianoh,  and  wi(«  of 
Hand,  a  deKendant  of  Jodah  (1  Chr.  Ir.  IS). 
The  Seriptmn,  aa  well  aa  the  Egyptoo  moon- 
menla,  abow  that  the  Fhacatdia  ioternuuried  with 
foreignen;  bnt  each  allianca  eeem  to  hari  bna 
contracted  with  royal  tamilia  alona.  It  m^j  ba 
sQppoaed  that  Bithiah  was  takai  caplin. 

Hth'rso  (more  accmalaljr  ■■  the  Bithroi"),  » 
place — &om  the  rarm  of  the  apreeaioD,  "  all  the 
Bithron,'  doubtlen  a  district — in  the  Arilah  or 
JordaoTallefioa  thetaat  udeof  theiirer  (S  Sun. 
ii.  29), 

BitbTIl'la.  This  proriiKs  of  Asia  Minor  !■  iiKm> 
tion«d  onljr  in  Acta  iri.  T,  and  in  I  Pet.  L  1. 
Bithjnia,  conaidfTed  aa  a  Boman  prorinoe,  wai 
on  the  west  contiguoiu  to  Abijl.  On  tha  aiiit  ita 
limita  miderwent  great  modifications.  Ilia  prorinoa 
wu  orinnaUj  iiAeHtad  by  the  Koman  rapnUie 
(B.C.  74)  as  a  l^acy  from  Nioocwdea  UI.,  the  laat 
-f  .-  ;_j J™.  j5jj  of  monarchs,  one  of  whom 


ol  Hkuh  Ou  ailul  <s(  BlOrnU. 


had  inviteJ  into  Asia  Minor  tbow  Ganls  who  gara 
the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  rantral  district  of  the 
peniotuln.  On  the  denth  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Fontus,  B.C.  63,  the  weatem  port  of  the  Pontic 
kingdom  was  added  to  the  province  of  Dithynia, 
wUch  Bgnin  recoiTcd  further  accessions  on  tbii  side 
under  Augoitua  A.D.  7.  The  ijuef  town  of  Bithmn 
was  Nifaffl,  celebrated  for  the  general  Council  of 
the  Church  held  there  in  a.d,  325  against  the  Arian 

BlttST  h«rbl.  The  Israelites  were  oommanded 
to  eat  the  Paadial  lamb  '■  with  nnlearenad  brc«d 
and  with  bitter  herbs,"  Heb.  meririm  [Ei,  rii.  8), 
According  to  Aben  Ezra  the  andent  Egyptians 
always  used  to  place  different  kinds  of  herbs  upon 
the  table  with  mustard,  and  dipped  morseb  of 
bread  into  this  salad.  That  the  Jews  deriTcd  this 
cnst'^ni  of  oting  herbs  with  Iheir  meat  from  the 
Egyptians  is  cilremely  probable.  The  nur. 
may  well  be  untleratood  to  denote  tnrians  w 
hitler  plants,  each  particularly  as  belong  t 
orueiftnt,  as  some  of  the  bitlai-  cresses,  or  I 


comjxaaat  th«  hawkwnds, 
wild  lettuces  which  grow 
uBsola  of  Smai,  in  tUe^n^ 


chicory  group  of 
d   sow-thistles 

d  in  Egypt. 

Bitten.  The  Ifcb  ew  woid  has  bem  the  aalJKt 
Tarioua  interpretations  the  old  rerdons  geunlty 
sanctioning  the  hedgehog  or  porcupinej'  the 
"tortoise,  the  bearer  the  otter"  the  "owl," 
hare  also  all  been  conjectu  ed  but  witluat  tbi 
slightest  show  uf  reason  Ph  lolcgical  argnmeata 
appear  to  be  rather  10  fiiTourof  the  hedgiSog"  n 
"  poi-cupine,"  for  the  Hebrew  word  kg^iSd  appaan 
to  be  identical  with  htufad,  the  Arabic  woid  lor 
the  hedgehog  \  but  loologicallj,  the  hadgebog  oc 
porcupine  \i  quite  out  of  the  question.  Tbit  woid 
occurs  in  Is.  liT.  23,  xijir.  11 ;  Zeph,  ii.  14.  Thi 
former  passage  would  seem  to  point  to  soma  solitala- 
loTing  aquatic  bird,  which  might  well  be  itpre- 
sentcd  by  the  biliem,  as  the  A.  V.  hns  it ;  and  w« 


BI.CX}D,  BXTXNQEB  OF 


11» 


n«D  O*  Rmmiit  ofTuk  E  iiri 


"  Th.- 


hnt  fanod  ia  Rami  »id  Sib«rii  u  Cit  oonli  a.-- 
fc  i)TO  Lota,  in  Eumpe  gnwnill^,  in  Itaibary, 
t.  Afrio.  TntiKvd,  ud  is  tb4  oaoatiia  between 


BlM'tBA  tin  chUDbu-lua  orHend  Apippn  I., 

iiailioiied  AcU  ili.  30.  M  btnng  bcoi  made  bf 
i)M  people  uf  Tjra  ud  Sidon  a  msdnbir  between 
t)iein  and  the  liiD|!'i  uger. 

Blinding.    [PoNiBHiiSHn.] 

HHn^n—  )■  utRQiely  commoti  in  the  Eut 
1:0111  atoj  cauwt.  One  tniTtlltr  UMPtioni  4000 
blind  meQ  in  CairOt  *^^  VoItlfj  reckoiu  that  1  in 
tfe]7  5  wu  blind,  beuda  othm  with  ion  era. 
Jafi  is  aid  to  cantaiu  500  blind  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  5000  at  most.  BUnd  bcggaix  Bgure  repeat- 
cilj  Id  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ci.  33],  and  "opening 
tit  tjtt  of  the  blind "  ii  mentioned  in  prophecy 
iin  a  pecaliar  attiibnte  of  the  Mestiah  (Ib.  ttit.  Ig, 
Ik,).  The  Jem  were  ipeciallj  chained  to  treat 
rlie  blind  with  compaauon  and  can  ILer.  ill.  14; 
I>eut.  nrii.  IB).  Penal  and  mimcnloui  blindneo 
\i  aeveial  timei  msitioDed  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  lii. 
11 ;  3  £.  TJ.  1B-3S;  hOa  ii.  9).  Blindneu  wil- 
tully  inflicted  for  political  or  other  purpoiei  wai 
lommon  in  the  Eaat,  and  ii  alluded  to  in  Smpture 

■-')■ 


Blood. 

To  blood  i>  >jk: 

bed 

□  Scripture  the 

lanteriDoi  aaerednew  vhic 

beloT 

in  to 

if^,  and 

\'<A  nuire*  it  to  Hinuelf  wher  allcwbi 

tnanthe 

omiDioD 

OTCT  and  the  BU 

of  tb 

lower 

animali 

or  food. 

Tboa  nwmd, 

it   atquirt. 

doable 

)o  eunuchs  of  ki 


BUbiOietRDndDrUir 
-IhwiChtaD  (EsL  i.  lu> 

BUA    [QOOUM.] 

Bita,  liJnit  nkerops  inflammation*.  It  ua* 
flasaipi^De  ef  Egjpt  (Et  ii.  9,  lOj,  and  lien.  ■■ 
BoiH  in  Dent,  niiiL  27,  35,  "the  holch  ul 
if3^'  It  WDB  la  bare  been  the  black  lepiu-r, 
>  Wgl  kind  of  elephaatiaau. 
,  Ww;>»j,  in  iu  tedmical  English  sense,  signi- 
°a  til  iptabng  eril  of  God.  and  in  thii  sense  it  n 
>mFLliiiT.  18;  la.  liL  5;  Rom.  ii.  24,  tii. 


ilicial  alDDmient ; 
ihst  of  becoming  a  curse  when  wanloolj  shed, 
iiuleu  duly  eipiated  (Gen.  ii.  4j  Lft.  lii.  26, 
!Tii.  11-13).  As  ngiuds  1.  the  blood  of  sacri- 
fices was  cangfat  b;  the  Jewish  priest  from  the 
seek  of  thoTietim  in  a  bum,  then  sprinkled  ttrisi 
lima  (Id  caae  of  biids  at  once  squesed  out  on  the 
ittar,  bat  that  of  the  paasorer  on  the  lintel  and 
the  MUtii  of  Jud.ih  \  Iva-yott,  Eiod.  »ii. ;  Ler,  ir,  5-7,  ivi.  14-19), 
'In  r^erd  to  3.  it  iBlEced  to  pour  the  animal'* 
blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  burjr  it,  as  a  solemn  im- 
jering  of  the  lift  to  God  ;  ia  case  of  hunan  blood- 
died  a  mjitarions  conneiion  is  obseivable  betweeo 
!he  mru  of  blood  and  the  cuth  or  land  on  whidi 
it  is  ahed  (Gen.  ir.  10,  ii.  4-6  ;  Nnm.  inr.  33; 


9ai>  if  ainmn  J  and  abow  (oi 
"itEarip, /Bt  I187"i:  see  1 
'^  1;  Jiide  9,  *e. 


K.  = 


BWheioy 

*^  ibdiC,  which  wu  iDflicltd  on  the  (on  [>! 
^^obA  [LfT,  niT,  11).  On  this  charEB  i-nh 
•oUidiod  Si.  Stephen  wm  osndemned  to  di-sth 
^  Ik  Jews.  Wkeo  a  penoti  heard  tilaiphemv  hv 
UUfhandoa  the  head  of  the  olTeiider,  to  sVni- 
Ub  Us  !cle  responribiLty  fur  the  i^nill,  'md 
"(■Cahii  feet,  tore  hi»      '      --■■■-■--- 


leoded. 


«  for  speculalicn  iiu^l 
■WrawTty  iJUH.  lii.  33;  Uark  itj.  28).  It  cor,- 
"fi  in  sllributing  to  the  power  of  Satan  thia.' 
"■SMWiooable  airwAi*.  whidi  Jesna  peribrmpd  liv 
'^l^  of  God,"  ukI  the  povrer  of  the  Kiily 
^Mi  Mt  h»*e  we  any  safe  ground  for  eilm^l-n'i 
'•-■■--'  •      "       -      if  li-iT/mg  (u  di!'--  ■  '    ' 


Blond,  ItniO  a£  The  meutmom  discharge 
OT  the  ;fiinis  tittn  (Ler.  xr.  19-30 ;  Malt.  li.  20[ 
Mark  r.  25,  and  Lake  viii.  43).  The  latter  ooud 
*  permanent  l^al  oocleanneo,  the  former  a  tem- 
|»i*ry  cae,  mortl;  for  stren  day*;  afUr  wiiidi 
[he  woman  wai  to  be  purified  b;  the  customaij 


id  even  stUI  I*, 
a  common  practice  among  nations  of  patriarchal 
habit*,  that  the  nearest  of  kin  ahonld,  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  BTcnge  the  death  of  a  muidered  relaHre. 
Compensation  for  murder  is  allowed  by  the  Koran. 
Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other  Arab  tribes,  should 
the  offer  of  blood-monej  be  refused,  the  ■  Thar,' 
or  law  of  blood,  comca  into  opeistioo,  and  any 
persco  within  the  fifth  degree  of  blood  from  the 
homicide  may  be  legally  killed  by  any  one  within 
the  same  degree  of  coninngainity  to  the  victim, 
Frtqsetitly  the  homidd*  wiU  wander  from  tent  to 
tent  orer  the  Desert,  or  era  lOTa  through  tbe 
(owns  and  Tillages  on  it*  borders  with  a  chain 
ronnd  his  neck  and  in  ragt,  begging  contributionii 


°W«il;WJ  oSeaoa,  bnida  this  one  li 
fail  la. 


lited  n 


money.     Three  days  and  Ki 
the  persons  included  witi ' 
The  right  to  blood-reTen, 
annulled  by  compensatiOL 


s  with  local   disUnc- 
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BLUE 


tioDs  are  foood  in  Persia,  Abyssinia,  and  among  the 
Druses  and  Circassians.  The  law  of  Moses  was 
very  precise  in  its  directions  on  the  subject  of 
Retaliation.— 1.  The  wilful  murderer  was  to  be 
put  to  death  without  permission  of  compensation. 
The  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  became  the 
authorized  avenger  of  blood  (gdel.  Num.  xxxr.  19), 
and  was  bound  to  execute  i-etaliation  himself  if  it 
lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  in  later 
times  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  restraining 
this  licence.  The  shcdder  of  blood  was  thus  re* 
gnrded  as  impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv.  16-31 ; 
Deut.  xix.  11;  2  Sam.  xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii. 
29,  with  1  K.  ii.  31,  33 ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  22-25).— 
2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  immediate  offender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ;  2  K. 
xiv.  6;  2  Chr.  xxv.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30;  Ezek. 
xviii.  20).^^.  The  involxintary  shedder  of  blood 
was  permitted  to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Levitical 
cities,  specially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of 
refuge,  three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Num. 
XXXV.  22,  23 ;  Deut.  xix.  4-6). 
Blue.    [Colours.] 

Boaner'geSy  a  name  signifying  **  sons  of  thun- 
der," given  by  our  Lord  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedec, 
James  and  John.  Probably  the  name  had  respect 
to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  brothers,  signs  of  which  we 
may  see  in  Luke  ix.  54 ;  Mark  ix.  38 ;  comp.  Matt. 
XX.  20,  &c 
Boar.    [Swine.] 

Bo'ai.  1.  A  wealthy  Bethlehemite,  kinsman 
to  Elimelcch,  the  husband  of  Naomi.  Finding  that 
the  kinsman  of  Ruth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer 
relation  than  himself,  was  unwilling  to  perform 
the  office  ofgdei,  he  had  those  obligations  publicly 
transferred  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  his  own 
discharge;  and  hence  it  became  his  duty  by  the 
**  levirate  law  "  to  marry  Ruth,  and  to  redeem  the 
estates  of  her  deceased  husband  Mahlon  (iv.  1  fi*.). 
He  gladly  undertook  these  responsibilities,  and  their 
happy  union  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  Obed, 
from  whom  in  a  direct  line  our  Lord  was  descended. 
Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  (Matt.  i.  5), 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his  date. 
If  Boaz  be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibzan  [Ibzan], 
as  is  stated  with  some  shadow  of  probability  by 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  various  Rabbis,  several 
generations  must  be  inserted.  Even  if  we  shorten 
the  period  of  the  Judges  to  240  years,  we  must 
suppose  that  Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon, 
and  that  he  did  not  marry  till  the  age  of  65.-2. 
Boaz,  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's  brazen  pillars 
erected  in  the  temple  poi-ch.  [Jachin.]  It  stood 
on  the  left,  and  was  18  cubits  high  (IK.  vii.  15, 
21;   2  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  Hi.  21). 

BoO'oas,   1  Esd.  ^-iii.  2.      [BlkKI  ;  BORITH.] 
Boch'em,  son  of  Azel,  according  to  the  present 
Heb.  text  of  1  Chr.  viii.  38. 

Bo'chim,  **  the  weei)ers,"  a  place  on  the  west 
of  Joni.in  above  Cilgal  (Judg.  ii.  1,  5). 

Bohan,  a  Reubenite,  after  whom  a  stone  wns 
named.      Its  position  was  on  the  border  of  the 
teiTitories  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  between  Beth- 
aiabah  and  Bethhogla  on  the  £.,  and  Adummim 
and  Enshemesh  on  the  W.  (Josh.  iv.  6,  xviii.  17). 
BoiL    [Medicine.] 
Bolster.    [Pillow.] 
Bondage.     [Slavery.] 
Bonnet    [Head-dress.] 
Book.    [Writing.] 
Bootlis.  [Sl'CCOTh;  Tabernacles,  Feast  of.] 


BOTTLE 

Booty  consisted  of  captives  of  both  wexm,  cattte, 
and  whatever  a  captured  city  might  oontain,  espe- 
cially metallic  treasures.     WitUn  the  limits  of 
Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  m^de  (Dent.  zx.  14 
and  16);  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of  warlike 
resistance,  all  the  women  and  children  were  to  be 
made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.    The 
law  of  booty  was  that  it  should  be  divided  equally 
between  the  army  who  won  it  and  tlie  people  of 
Israel,  but  of  the  former  half  one  head  in  every 
500  was  reserved  to  God,  and  appropriated  to  the 
priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  every  50  was  nxni- 
larly  reserved  and  appropriated  to  the  Levites  (Num. 
xxxi.  26-47).    As  regarded  the  aimy  David  added 
a  regulation  that  the  baggage-guard  should  shase 
equdly  with  the  troops  engag^l  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24, 25). 
Bo'oai,  Matt.  i.  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32.    [Boaz.] 
Bo'rith,  2  Esd.  i.  2.    [Bokki.] 
Borrowing.    [Loan.] 
Boa'cath,  2  K.  zxiL  1.    [Bozkath.] 
Be'ior.     1.  A  city  both  large  and  fortified,  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  in  the  knd  of  Gilead  (1  Maoc. 
v.   26,  36).      It  is  probably  BEZER.--S.    The 
Aramaic  mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  Beor, 
the  father  of  Balaam  (2  Pet  ii.  15). 

Boa'ora,  a  strong  city  in  Gilead  taken  br  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (1  Mac  v.  26,  28),  doubtles  the  suns 
asBozRAH. 
Botch.    [Blaxn.] 

Bottle.  1.  The  skin  botUe ;  2.  The  botOo  if 
earthen  or  glass-ware,  both  of  them  d^wble  if 
being  closed  fnnn  the  air.— 1.  Hie  AnOis,  anddi 
those  that  lead  a  wandering  life,  keep  their  waMtTf 
milk,  and  otlier  liquors,  in  leathern  bottles.  Then 
are  made  of  goatskins.  When  the  animal  is  IdlMi 
they  cut  off  its  feet  and  its  head,  and  they  dsnr  II 
in  this  manner  out  of  tlie  skin,  without  < 
its  belly.  In  Arabia  they  are  tanned  with 
bark  and  the  hairy  part  lefl  outside,  lliiy 
wards  sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  mn  «BB 
off  and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  tie  tt 
about  the  neck.  The  great  leathern  boAuMi  tf« 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  he-goat,  and  the  small  OM^ 
that  serve  instead  of  a  bottle  of  water  on  the  nMd» 
are  made  of  a  kid's  skin.  Bruce  gives  a  desciipUoi 
of  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind,  but  larger.  Winh 
bottles  of  skin  are  mentioned  as  used  by  Qnaks» 

Skin  BottlM.    {Tram  Um  Mono  Borbonlea) 

Romans,  and  Egyptians,  by  Homer  (Od.  ▼!.  78; 
//.  iii.  247);  by  Herodotus,  as  used  in  £{!7pt  (ii* 
121; ;  and  by  Virgil  {Gcorg.  ii.  384).  Skins  for 
wine  or  other  liquids  are  in  iise  to  this  day  in 
Spain,  where  they  are  called  borrachas.  The  effect 
of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle  is  indicated  in 
Fs.  cxix.  83,  **  a  bottle  in  the  smoke,"  and  of 
expansion  produced  by  fermentation  in  Matt.  ix. 
17,  '*  new  wine  in  oki  bottles."— 2.  Vessels  of 
metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for  liquids  were  in 
use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Etruscans,  and 
Assyrians,  and  also  no  doubt  among  the  Jews, 
especially  in  later  times.  Thus  Jer.  xix.  It  "e 
potter's  earthen  bottle."    Hie  Jews  profaeUy  bor- 
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nnd  dioi  nnnnfMtnra  in  thii  patticnLir  from 
E;fpt,  vtiich  «u  ctlebnted  for  gLia  wurk,  ai 

in  alut  at  lewt  u  btIj  u  tiie  I.'ith  cmtiiry  B.C. 

'IFlkinun,  ii.  S9,  60> 
IW.     [ASM.] 
InL     A  like  DnarUinlT  prenili  u  ti>  ttic 

fR^  form  md  nuteiial  of  thefie  TfawU  nt  is 

Ktiad  Hilda'  Buis.  Bowli  woold  prolably  Lo 
lod  at  DMoli  for  liquidi,  or  broth,  or  potUge 
rZE.  IT.  40).  Ueden  Anbi  tre  mntentwilh  a 
towoodBi  bowh.  In  tb«  Brit.  Uiu.  *K  depo- 
ild  Kml  tcn»«otta  bowli  with  Ouldaean 
iniptiiiu  cf  a  lupmtitioiu  cbsisctFr,  eipmiing 
tfauiB  igiiiut  aidcocu  and  tril  tpirit),  vhlch  mnr 
[osblj  apIiiD  Ih«  "  diTining  cup"  of  Jcaeph 
iGo.  iliT.  5).  The  boicl  m  61led  with  >i>m( 
IqiudvUeb  «ai  drunk  offoia  charm  af^iioit  eril. 
1k«M.  The  H«h.  teaitfiir  occon  ia  Is.  ill. 
it,  11  13.  The  Taliniidlcal  and  Jewiah  «ril«rt 
jBoHj  arv  of  opinion  that  <hc  boi-tree  i>  is- 


toided.  The  Syriac  and  the  Aratnc  renloa  of 
Saadiaa  undrratuid  bj  it  a  ipcciea  of  caLir  eillnl 
ihcrbin,  which  it  diitinguiihed  b;  the  hinall  uir  if 
tha  cones  ood  the  upright  ^wlh  or  the  bnuidi''.'^. 
Although  the  claim  which  the  boi-tree  has  in 
represent  the  IcassAir  of  Istiah  and  KzelUel  ii  f:ii 
from  being  satisfiictorily  establisheJ,  yet  the  evi- 
dence reiU  OD  a  better  tbundalion  thau  that  whiili 
•upports  the  claims  of  the  lAtrbia.  Boi-nood 
writing  tablets  are  sUudeJ  to  in  2  Eslr.  liv.  2-t. 

Bo'Ml,  ooe  of  the  two  "  sharp  rocki "  (Hcb. 
"[«th  of  the  cliff")  "  between  the  puisagts "  bv 
which  Jonathan  cnttreJ  the  Pbilistine  garriwn.  It 
seem<ti>hnvcbeeQtliatonthenorth(lSam.iiY.*,5;. 

Bei'kkth,    a  citj   of  JuJah    in    the  lowliiude 


L-)a^ 


-  of  King  Jvdoh. 

.     I.  In  Edoni— 1 

ill,  Doe  of  Iho  earl;  kii^  ot 

i.  33 ;  1  Chr.  i.  44).  Thia  ia  doubtless  th 


eplaw 
of  Jobab  f) 


I'm  BcBt^BJ  in  later  tima  h;  liaiah  (iiiit.  6, 
1^.  V)  in  comtoioa  with  Edom,  and  bj  Jeremiah 
rilii.  13,  »),  Ama  (i.  12),  and  Micah  (ii.  12). 
IVn  h  so  rcmi  to  doubt  that  the  modern  repre- 
nt^ti  gf  Bocah  ii  e^SutaincA,  which  was  first 
lirllid  br  BoTckhardt,  and  lies  on  the  mountain 
'^Ona  lo  tne  S.  E.  of  the  Deul  Sea.  between 
niM  iBd  Pttn,  tbeut  half-way  between  the 
hte  ud  th*  Dad  Sea.— 4.  In  his  catalogue  of 
*tdtiiiofth*UodefMi»b,  Jeremiah(ilTiii  "■• 
■WlitDi  a  Bomh  as  in  "  the  plain  couii 
'm. «1, i.,.tlM  hi^  lerel  downs  on  the  csit'of 
'^  CW  Sa).  Em  lay  Heshbon,  Mebo,  Kirjath- 
•in.  Diblitlnim.and  the  other  towns  namvl  ia  this 
("■■p,  and  it  i*  bere  that  we  presnme  Boirah 
■«U  it  leugbt,  and  not,  Bi  has  been  lately  eug- 
fW.  at  Boitra,  (he  Remaa  dtf  in  Baihan  full 
■BraDa  Inm  Hoblmi. 


BrlMlat  ITndn  AttuLeT  an  account  is  given 
of  these  omainents,  the  matcriala  of  which  ther 
wen  genemtly  made,  the  manner  in  whirh  they 
were  worn,  lis.  Braceleti  of  fine  twisted  Venedin 
gold  are  still  common  in  %ypt.  In  Gen.  uiriii. 
)8.  25,  the  word  rendered  "  bracelet"  meana  pro- 
hably  "  a  atring  by  which  a  seal-ring  wna  sus. 
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Snmble.     [THOBKa.] 

Bmm.  Vm  word  neeMihetA  ii  Improperlj 
tmoslated  hj  "  biBB,"  ance  tbe  Hebrew]  mrs 
not  Bsqniinlal  with  Uie  oompoond  of  copper  and 
iiDC  biDwn  bj  that  aasa.  In  moit  placs  of  the 
O.  T.  tbe  comet  tnuulation  would  bo  copper, 
•Ithough  it  may  uIIKtllila  poasibly  mean  brOBip, 
a  compound  of  copper  and  tin.  Lideed  ■  >imple 
metui  was  obTiouuj  intended,  as  we  cee  from 
Deut.  Tiii.  9,  miii.  'ii,  and  Job  xiriii.  3.  Copper 
wns  known  tt  a  taj  tnrlj  ptriod,  and  the  invoi- 
tion  of  workiDg  it  ii  attribntol  to  Tubal4iin  (Oen. 
ir.  22).  Ita  eitnme  ductility  mnde  Ita  antjication 
almost  ULiTersal  among  the  ancients.  Tbe  inme 
word  is  n>ed  for  money  in  both  Tntameota  (Eicli. 
ivi.  36;  Untt.  i.  9,  &c.).  It  oilen  occurs  in 
meUpbon,  a.g.  Lev.  nyi.  19;  Deut.  nriii.  23; 
Job  vi.  12;  Jer.  vi.  S8.  It  is  oHen  uicd  as  nu 
emblem  of  etiength,  Zech.  vi.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  IS.  The 
wonl  x'^'''^^"''  '"  ^"^  ■'  1^<  i>-  )B  (^'  ^'' 
"  line  btsss"),  has  eicitnl  much  dilFereDce  of  opinion, 
Somo  suppose  it  to  hare  been  onchalcnm,  which 
wss  so  rare  as  to  be  more  caluahle  Ihim  gold.  It 
ma;i  [lerhaps  be  deep-coloured  &ankin(xnso. 

BnMiMipaiit.     [Sekfsht.] 

Bna4.  The  prcpaiatioa  of  bread  »  an  article 
of  food  dates  from  a  veiT  earlj  period :  it  miut 
not,  howerer,  be  infemd  irom  the  urn  of  the  word 
kchan  in  Gen.  in.  19  ("breod,"  A.  V.)  that  it 
was  linown  at  the  time  of  the  bll,  the  word  there 
occurring  in  its  general  sense  (Xfood:  the  c&rliat 
undoubted  instance  or  its  use  is  found  in  Gen. 
xviii.  6.  The  com  or  grain  eroployed  was  of 
vaiions  sorts  :  tbe  beit  bread  was  made  of  wheat, 
whicli  a^r  being  ground  produced  tbe  "flour'*  or 
*-  meal "  (Judg,  vi.  19  ;  I  Sam.  i.U;  1  K.  iy. 
2-2,  ivii.  12,  14),  and  when  ^lled  the  '■  Gne  flour" 
(Ei.  xxii.  2;  Gen.  iriii.  6)  osuaUy  employed  in 
the  sacred  ofl'crinics  (Ei.  uii.  40 ;  Ler.  ii.  1 ;  El. 
ilTi.  14),  and  in  the  meala  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv. 
22;  2  K.  Tii.  1;  El.  ivi.  13,  19;  Rer.  iriii.  13), 
"I^ley"  wiu  used  only  by  the  Tcry  poor  (John 
vi,  9,  13),  or  in  times  of  smrdty  (Ruth  iii,  15, 
compired  with  i.  1 ;  3  K.  iv.  38,  42 ;  lier.  vi.  6). 
"Spelt"  {rye,  SteAti,  ipelt,  A.  V.)  was  also  used 
both  in  Eg)-pt(Ex.U.  32)  and  Palestine  (Is.  uviii. 
3.'>;  Et.  iv,  9;  IK,  ill.  6).  Ocovdonally  the 
Craiiu  above  mentioned  were  miicd,  and  other 
ingredient*,  such  as  bauu,  lenUIes,  and  millet, 
were  udiled  [Ez.  Iv.  9  ;  cf.  2  Sam.  ivil.  SS)  ;  the 
bread  so  produced  is  called  "barley  cakes"  (Ei,  iv. 
12,  "  at  barley  cakes,"  A.  V,),  inasmuch  as  barley 
was  the  main  ingre^ent.  The  biking  was  done  ' 
primitive  times  !«■  the  mistress  of  tlie  house  (Gi 
iriii.  6)  or  one  of  the  duaghtera  (2  Sam,  liii.  S 
funtnle  servants  were  however  employed  in  lai 
households  (1  Sam.  viii,  13).  Baking  as  a  p^ 
fession,  waa  canied  on  by  men  (Has.  vii.  4,  G;. 
"le  bflketa  congregated  ' 


r  the  t 


"  bakers'  elreet "  ( 

the  orens"  (Neh.   iii.  11,  lii,    38,    "fun 

A.y,).    The  bread  token  by  persons  on  a  ji 

(Gen.  ilv.  23;  Josh,  ii,  12)  was  probably. 

of  biscuit.     The  pi-ocess  of  making  bread  was  as 

follows: — the  flour  was  first  miied  with  water,  or 

perhaps  milk ;  it  was  then  kneaded  with  tbe  hands 

Clo  Egypt  with  the  (eet  also)  in  a  small  wooden 

bowl  or  "  kneading-trough  "  until 

(Ei.  Iii.  31,  39  ;  2  Sam.  liii.  t 

HiB,  vii.  4).    When  the  kneading  was  completed. 


leaven  was  geneially  added  [LUTui] :  bnt  what 
the  time  for  preparation  was  abort,  it  was  omittadi 
'    inleareutd  cakes,  haaljly  baked,  wei*  ttim. 


^TPUsiuVmdlii«4n|Awltbtb<4rbuaii.    (^ 

as  is  still  the  prevalent  custom  among  the  BcdoniBi 
(Geo.  iriii.  6,  lii.  3;  Ei.  ili.  39;  Judg.  TJ.  19  { 
ISam.uTiil.  24).  The  leaventd  mais  wai  allowed 
to  (land  tbr  >ome  tune  (Matt,  liii,  33;  Luke  liO. 
21).  The  dongh  was  then  divided  into  round 
akes  {Ex.  nil,  23;  Judg.  vii.  13,  viii.  9;  1  Sam. 
I.  3;  Prov,  vi.  26),  not  unlike  flat  itoiMi  Id 
ihnpc  and  appeannce  (Matt.  vii.  9 ;  comp.  tv.  3), 
ibout  a  span  in  diameter  and  a  Anger's  bmdth  in 
iickneai.  The  cakes  w 
md  hence  mllad  chal- 
i&h  (Ei.  nil.  2,23. 
'  !V.  ii,  4,  viii.  26 

1;'3  Sam.  ri.' 19) 

d   mlied  with  oil 

Fme^mes  they  were 
rolled  out  into  wafers 
(Ex.  nil.  3, 23 1  Lev. 
ii.  4;  Num.  vi.  IS- 
IS),  and  merrly  coated 
with  oil.  The  cskes 
were  now  taken  to 
the  oven ;  having  been 
iu«t,  according  to  tbe 
practice  in  Egvpt, 
gathered  into  "  white 
basketa"     (Gen.     il. 

16),  a  doubtful  eiprealon.  Tbe  baskets  were 
placed  on  a  tray  sod  carried  on  the  baker's  bead 
(Gen.  il.  16).  In  the  towns,  where  proreoiisul 
bakers  redded,  there  were  no  doubt  fiied  ovens,  ia 
hhape  and  siu  resembling  those  in  use  among  our- 
celvesi  but  more  usu.tlly  each  household  poBOMd 
a  portable  oven,  consisting  of  a  stone  or  metal  kr 
abont  three  feet  high,  which  was  healed  inwDidly 
with  wood  (1  K.ivii,  12;  Is.  jliv.  15;  Jer,  vfl. 
18)  01-  dried  grass  and  flowor-alnlki  (Matt.  vi.  30). 
Other  modes  of  baking  weie  specially  adapted  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  pnstoinl  Jews,  as  of  the 
modem  Bedouins ;  the  cakes  were  cither  tptal 
upon  heated  stones,  or  they  were  thrown  into  the 
heated  embers  ot"  Uie  fire  it«df ;  or  bstlj,  thif 
were  roasted  by  being  placed  between  iajera  of 
dung,  which  burns  slowly,  and  Is  therefore  ^ecially 
adapted  for  the  purpose  (Ei.  iv.  12,  15),  Tie 
cakes  required  to  be  carefully  turned  during  the 
process  (Hos.  vii.  8).  Othei'  methods  were  oaed 
foi'  other  kind*  of  bread ;  some  wen  baked  on  a 
pan ;  such  cakes  appeared  to  hax~e  been  chiefiy 
used  as  sacred  oSerings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  15,  vii.  9( 
1  Chr,  ixiii.  29).    A  limihr  cooking  ataoail  wi» 
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oar  (2  Km.  aii.  9).  A  diflhnt  kind 
oteblj  rsoBhtiDg  the  ftita  of  the  Be- 
it]' labotAnoA,  wh  prepared  in  a  iftuce- 
-fiu,  A.  T.)i  thii  wu  alM  RKrrei 
ictiagt  (Lci.  ii.  7 ;  Tii.  9). 
■t»  [Akms,  p.  111.] 
I  af  Jwa&    [Jakes.] 

fiBiidoltu  (i.  179),  deHiibii^  tlir  mode 
the  wilb  dT  B>b;loa,  ufi  that  the  clay 

Uk  ditch  WH  made  into  brick*  u  aooa 
viriol  up,  uhi  buTDt  in  kiloi.  The 
I  oenKDted  with  hot  bitunoi,  uid  st 
«<h  row  cnteii  of  mds  wen  ituffed 
eooont  (greo  with  the  history  of  the 

tb«  Tower  of  Coafodon,  in  which  the 
J  brid  iiutfail  of  stffiie,  txA  illine  for 
1.  iL  3|.  The  Babjloaiu  bricki  vare 
mlj  bomt  in  kilnt  than  than  used  st 
iA  an  chitflj  tua-dried  like  the  i^Tp- 

■n  OMnllj  from  13  to  13  in.  (quare. 
hkk,  nd  mat  of  them  har  the  ume. 


a  donbt,  replaced  thoH  of  i 
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earUer  age.  They  thai  pcsca  more  of  the  clui. 
r:icter  of  tilei  (Ea.  iv.  1).  Thej  were  aomeCmei 
glai«d  aod  ecanulled  with  pktttnu  of  Tuious 
coloun.  The  Inulitea,  in  common  with  other 
captiree,  wen  employed  by  the  Egyptian  monarcha 

Egyptian  bricks  were  not  generally  dried  in  kilni, 

u  whea  firyt  put  up  in  the  reigna  of  the  AmoDopha 
and  Thothtau  wboae  names  they  bear.  When 
made  of  the  Nile  mud,  they  required  straw  to 
prerent  cracking ;  and  erode  Iffick  walli  had  frc- 
qneutly  the  additional  aecnrity  i^  a  layer  of  reeds 
and  iticks,  placed  at  interrala  to  act  aa  binden.  A 
brick-kiln  ia  mentioned  aa  in  E^ypt  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (iliii,  0),  A  brick  pyramid  ia  men- 
tioDid  by  Hemdotui  (ii.  136)  as  the  work  of  Kiog 
Aiychis.  The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-making 
1°  i^gyp^  "'^  *^  'i°<l  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in 
Darid'a  time  (3  Sam.  lii.  31),  and  a  complaiat 
made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altan  of  brick 
instead  of  unhewn  atone  as  the  law  diiected  (li.  Ur. 

3iEl.  11.25).       [POTTEET.] 


[Makbikib.] 

lite  only  mention  of  a  bridge  In  the 
taiptaiea  ia  indirectly  in  the  proper 
r,  m  diatrict  in  Baahaa,  N.E.  of  the  sen 

At  this  place  a  bridge  still  exists,  called 
ftki  •ooa  of  Jacob.  Judas  Miccibaeui 
If*  iuteiiiled  to  make  a  bridge  in  order 
Ik*  town  of  Casphor  or  Caspts,  aitoate 
I  (2  Use  lii.  13).  Thou^  the  aich 
mA  ami  in  Egypt  aa  early  as  the  15th 
!,  Um  Bomana  wen  the  first  craistrDctors 
aidges.     They  mad*  bridgn  orer    the 

A  atone  bridge  orer  the  Jordan,  called 
of  the  danghten  of  Jacob,  is  mentioned 
.ftscqui^n,  A.l>.  r433,and  a  portion  of 
eaU,  &.D.  TOO.  The  bridge  connecting 
I  with  the  upper  dty,  of  which  Joeephiu 
^  Is  haTe  bcoi  an  arched  riadncL 
piuBsi.] 

■M^  Jer.  xIti.  4:  elsewhere  "  hsber- 
•endoTmail.''  [Akhb,  p.  C7a.] 
Hi  Hw  Hdmw  word  ia  connected 
r,  ••  ga^ter-waoi,"  A.  V.  Gen.  Ti.  14, 
ty  ^i&ol  in  the  first  instance  the  aim 
A  cmdcd  frto  that  tree  \  hence 
toall 


r,  wbidi  ia  Bmai  u 


lantitia  on  the  ahorea  of  the  Dml  Saa  (Gen. 
X.  241. 

Bnthar.  The  Hebrew  woid  is  used  in  ranous 
oMfl  in  the  0.  T.  as  1.  Any  kinnnaii,  aod  not  a 
ere  brother  ;  t.  g.  ncf^ew  (Gen.  lir.  16,  liii.  8), 
husband  (Cant.  it.  S).  S.  One  of  the  sme  tribe 
(2  Sam.  xii.  13).  3.  Of  the  same  people  (£i.  ii. 
11),  or  eren  of  a  cognate  people  (Num.  is.  14), 

4.  An  aUy  (Am.  i.  9).    5.  Any  friend  {Job  T.  IS). 

5.  One  of  the  same  office  (1  K.  a.  13).  T.  A 
fellow  man  (Lev.  xii.  17).  S.  Metaphorically  of 
any  similarity.  It  ia  a  rery  faronrite  Oriental 
-letaphor,  as  in  Job  ax.   19,  "I  am  become  a 

rother  to  the  jackala."  The  word  U<A^i  has  a 
milar  range  of  maningi  in  the  K.  T.,  ilA  la  also 
sed  for  a  disdple  (Matt.  or.  40,  &c)  ;  a  lUlow- 
'orker,  aod  especially  a  Christian.  Indeed,  we 
see  from  the  Acta  that  it  was  by  this  name  that 
Christians  naually  apcka  of  each  otbar.  The 
Jewish  schools  distlnguiah  between  ''  brother ' 
and  "  Ddghbosr ; "  <■  brother  "  meant  an  Israelite 
by  blood,  "  neighbonr  "  a  proaelyte.  They  allowed 
neither  title  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  Christ  and  the 
Apodtles  extended  the  name  "  brother "  to  all 
Christians,  and  "  neighbom' "  to  all  the  world 
(1  Cor.  r.  1 1 ;  Lake  i.  29,  30).  The  qnestjaa  aa 
to  who  were  "  the  brMhran  of  the  LoM,"  u  iSar- 
'jcassed  nader  J^itES, 
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BX7BA8TIS 


BnlMUl'tig.      [PiBESETH.] 
Bnkld.     1.  Sod  of  Abishua  and  father  of  Uzzi, 
iilUi  from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  in 
1  Chr.  V.  31,  vi.  36  (vi.  5,  51,  A.  V.),  and  in  the 
genealogy  of  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and  1  Esdr.  riii.  2, 
where  he  is  called  BOCCAS,  which  is  corrapted  to 
BORITH,  2  Esdr.  i.  2.    Whether  Bukki  ever  filled 
the  office  of  high-priest,  we  arc  not  informed  in 
Soripture.    Josephus  mentions  him  as  the  first  of 
those  who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the  pontifical 
dignity  was  in  the  house  of  Ithamar.— 2.  Son  of 
Jogli,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men 
chosen  to  apportion  the  land  of  Canaan  between  the 
tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

BnUd'ah,  a  Eohathite  Lcvite,  of  the  sons  of 
Hcman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the  Temple  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  4, 13). 

Bul.    [Months.] 

Bull,  Bullook,  terms  used  synonymously  with 
ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  representatives  of 
several  Hebrew  words.  Bdk&r  is  properly  a  generic 
name  for  homed  cattle  when  of  full  age  and  fit  for 
the  plough.  Accordingly  it  is  variously  rendered 
bullock  (Is.  Ixv.  25),  cow  (Ex.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen. 
xii.  16).  It  is  derived  from  an  unused  root,  bdkar, 
to  clcavCt  hence  to  plough,  as  in  Latin  armentum  is 
aramcntwn.  Shdr  almost  always  signifies  one  head 
of  horned  cattle^  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
It  is  very  seldom  used  collectively.  The  Chaldee 
form  of  the  word,  tdr,  o^urs  in  Ezr.  tL  9,  17,  vii. 
17  ;  Dan.  iv.  25,  &c.  £gel,  egldh,  a  calf  male  or 
fcmrde^  properly  of  the  first  year.  The  word  is 
used  of  a  trained  heifer  (Hos.  x.  11),  of  one  giving 
milk  (Is.  vii.  21,  22),  of  one  used  in  ploughing 
(Judg.  xiv.  18),  and  of  one  three  years  old  (Gen. 
XV.  9).  Pdr  signifies  generally  a  young  bull  of 
two  years  old,  though  in  one  instance  ( Juc^;.  vi.  25) 
possibly  a  bull  of  seven  years  old.  There  are  four 
or  five  passages  in  which  the  word  abbirim  is  used 
for  btjUls  (lit.  "strong  ones").  See  Ps.  xxii.  12, 
1.13,  lx\'iii.  30 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Jer.  1. 11.  In  Is.  li. 
20,  the  word  td  occurs,  and  ia  rendered  *'wild 
bull,"  but  *'wild  ox"  in  Dcut.  xiv.  5.  It  was 
possibly  one  of  the  larger  species  of  antdope,  and 
took  its  name  from  its  swiftness.  Dr.  Robinson 
mentions  large  herds  of  black  and  almost  hairless 
buffaloes  as  still  existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may 
be  the  animal  indicated  (iii.  396). 

BulrnalL    [Rush.] 

Bu'nah,  a  son  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  family  of 
Pharez  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Bim'xiL  1.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of 
Nehcraiah  (Xeh.  ix.  4) ;  possibly  the  same  person 
is  mentioned  in  x.  15.— 2.  Another  Levite,  but  of 
earlier  date  than  Uie  preccrling  (Neh.  xi.  15). 

Burial,  Sepulohres,  Tombe.  The  Jews  uni- 
formly disposed  of  the  corpse  by  entombment 
where  possible,  and  failing  that,  by  interment; 
extending  this  respect  to  ue  remains  even  of  the 
slain  enemy  and  malefactor  (1  K.  xi.  15;  Deut. 
xxi.  23),  in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of 
law.  On  this  subject  we  have  to  notice:  1.  the 
place  of  bm-ial,  its  site  and  shape ;  2.  the  mode  of 
burial ;  3.  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  this 
duty.-— 1.  A  natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted  by 
excavation,  or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standard  type  of  sepulchre.  This  was  what  the 
structure  of  the  Jewi^  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's  means  permitted  it, 
were  commonly  prepared  beforehand,  and  stood 
oflen  in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  or  even  adjoining 


houses.    Kings  and  prophets  alone  were  pniiablT 
buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10,  xvi.  6,  28^  2  K. 
X.  35,  xiii.  9 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  zzviii.  27;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  1,  xxviiL  3^.    Sarah's  tomb  and  Rachel's  seem 
to  have  been  chosen  merely  from  the  accident  ti 
the  place  of  death ;  but  the  suooeasive  interments 
at  the  former  (Gen.  xliz.  31)  are  a  chronicle  of  the 
strong  family  feeling  among  the  Jews.    Cities  soon 
became  populous  and  demanded  oemeteriea  (Ex. 
xxxix.  15),  which  were  placed  without  the  walls; 
such  an  one  seems  intended  by  the  expressioB  in 
2  K.  xxiii.  6,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedroa 
or  of  Jdioshaphat    Jeremiah  (vii.  82,  zix.  11) 
threatens  that  the  eastern  valley  called  Toofaett  the 
favourite  haunt  of  idolatry,  should  be  poUiilid  hf 
burying  there  (comp.  2  K.  zxiil.  16).    Sadi  «M 
also  the  <« Potter's  Field"  (Matt  zzviL  7)',«klBb 
had  perhaps  been  wrought  by  digging  fer  daj  tati 
holes    serviceable    for    graves.     Sepaldum   WM 
marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  as  that  of  RMlMlij 
by  pyramids  as  those  of  the  Asmoneana  at  ^' 
and  had  places  of  higher  and  lower  honour, 
as  were  not  otherwise  noticeable  were  acmpaloHlf 
"  whited  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once  a  year,  after  the 
rains  before  the  passover,  to  warn  passers  hf  ti 
defilement.— 2.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  biuial, 
we  should  remember    that   our  impRssions,  as 
derived  fix>m  the  0.  T.,  are  those  of  the  burial 
of  persons  of  rank  or  public  eminence,  whilst  thoat 
gathered  from  the  N.  T.  regard  a  private  station. 
But  in  both  oa«es  **  the  manner  of  the  Jews  "  in- 
cluded the  use  of  spices,  where  theyoould  command 
the  means.     Thus  Asa  lay  in  a  **  bed  of  fpioes"  ^ 
(2  Chr.  xvi.  14).    A  portion  of  these  were  bunt 
in  honour  of  the  deceased,   and  to  this  use  was 
probably  destined  part  of  the  100  pounds  w^lit 
of  **  myrrh  and  aloes  "  in  our  Lord's  case.  On  1:^^ 
state  occasions  the  vessels,  bed,  and  fuxniture  used 
by  the  deceased  were  burnt  also.     Sudi  was  pRH 
Imbly  the  **  great  burning  "  made  for  Asa.    If  a 
king  was  unpopular  or  died,  disgraced  (2  Chr.  jx^. 
19),  this  was  not  observed.     In  no  case,  save  that 
of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the  bodies  burned ;  and 
even  then  the  bones  were  interred,  and  re-exhumad 
for  solemn  entombment.     It  was  the  oflice  of  the 
not  of  kin  to  perform  and  preside  over  the  wiiole 
funereal  oflioe ;  but  a  company  of  public  buiier^ 
originating  in  an  exceptional  necessity  (Ex.  xzzfx. 
12-14),  Imd  become,  it  seems,  cnstomair  in  tlia 
times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  v.  6,  10).    Coffins  wen 
but  seldom  used,  and  if  used  were  open ;  but  fixal 
stone  sarcophagi  were  common  in  tombs  of  rank; 
The  bier,  the  word  for  which  in  the  0.  T.  is  the  same 
as  that  rendered  '*  bod,"  was  borne  by  the  neaiast 
relatives,  and  followed  by  any  who  w^ished  to  do 
honour  to  the  dead.    The  grave-dothes  were  pro- 
bably of  the  fashion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed  and. 
fastened  with  bandages,  and    the    head  covered. 
separately.     Previously  to  this,  spices  were  applied. 
to  the  corpse  in  the  form  of  ointaient,  or  between. 
the  folds  of  the  linen;  hence  oiur  Lord's  remuk^ 
that  the  woman  had  anointed  his  body,  **  with  ik 
view  to  dressing  it  in  these  graveclothes."«-3.  Tbtm 
precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remains  bein|^ 
returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed,  im. 
wish  at  least,  by  every  pious  Jew.    Following  » 
similar  notion,  some  of  the  Rabbins  taught  thafr 
only  in  that  land  could  those  who  were  biuied  ob-* 
tain  a  share  in  the  resurrection  which  was  to  nsheC 
in  Messiah's  reign  on  earth.     Tombs  were,  in  po-* 
pular  belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching,  invested  witia 


BUBNT-OPFEBINa 
icnaa.  Tba  nrigfabaiiriiood  of  Jotmlcm  ii 
:^r  itciddHl  «itfa  tombs,  mu^  of  iLem  of  grett 
£;=i:t.  n«  cd^ntBl"T(>nibaof  tbeKiDgi" 
j'(  naind  thii  dud«  on  kownuit  of thfir  m»rk- 
L#  r^ttricur ;  but  tiitj  mn  ftappoflcd  by  Robimon 
C  Penar  lo  be  the  tomb  of  Hf1«u.  the  widowed 
jki  o:  Ugnrbuci  king  of  Adiabme.  Tbtj  m 
larKsl  cu:  of  tht  rock. 


•&■(,  wiikh  «w  wboll]'  conmmBl  bj 
Sfiiir.iBd  the  whole  of  wfaich,  cicrpt  (be  lefuH 
■te  '■■Bidnl'*  ta  the  unoke  to  God.  Every 
M=3a  m^  in  pait  "  ■  bumt-offenngT'^  becauae, 
xafit  wtt  the  choHo  lunifatatioB  of  God'i 
naa.  tke  Bortioo  of  each  ■criEc*  eBpedally 
by  fire.  But  the 
hit  which  ii  pro- 
th«  whole  of  which 


f^i'^it  bnmt-ofleriDg,' 


>£nt  s 


J   coaSDined.      Tb«  l 


D  Gen.  1 


.30,  a 


_  naoL  Throoghoot  the  whole  of  the 
WtfG»u  (mtn  XV.  9,  17,iiii.  3,  T,  S,  13) 
^Sf^n  to  ba  tba  otilj  laaifice  tefcrred  to ;  af\er- 
IB^  il '  "  ■  diiftiikgiiiihBd  u  one  of  the  regular 
^a  rfaeriSce  Biider  the  Uuuk:  law.  Nov  all 
mtim  wa  diridol  riee&b.  t.  1)  bto  "gilU" 
■d  '  ■lifim  Bh  liii  (i.  <-  mdiuiitk  ud  pro- 
fMuii  ■BificCT).  and  of  the  Ibimer  of  Umm  the 
B^^Ariaic  **  t^  Ameat  (pedmen.  The 
£■!>;  ■(  tha  vhole  banrt-oOeriDg  wu  thtt  which 
>  Ut  orifinal  iilis  of  ill  atcrilice,  the  oStting  bj 
at » I  ifu-i-  of  hjmtclf,  Kml  and  body,  to  God,  the 
Kiwimae  «f  hi*  wiU  to  the  Will  of  tha  Lord.  It 
BpBed  ;m  Heb.  t.  1,  3.  7,  8)  our  Lotd'i  offering 
■  e^FdallT  in  th«  temptatiaa  and  the  agonj), 
tk  psbt  wsitio  of  Hb  own  human  will  to  the 
TJl  ot  Hi*  Ffttbtr-  In  aocordance  with  Ihii  prin- 
e|it  il  wu  (MCtid  that  with  the  boiut-oBering  a 
~  ~  '  '  "  (of  Baai  ud  oil)  and  "  diiok- 
b*  dHnld  be  oBered,  ai  ihowiog 
a  dedicated  alu  lo  God 
tba  tb^  mitbly  pAi  with  whidi  He  had  blened 
!>«.  (I^.Tiii.  16,22,36,  ii.  16,  n.iir.  20; 
El  nizi  *0 ;  Kun.  uriii.  4,  5.)  The  cnemo- 
^  of  th*  boiBt-afcring  it  glTtn  in  detail  in  the 
Bai  of  Ifiitk^  TImt*  were,  »  pi^ia  t/umi- 
tjritgt — U,  Tluda^  htrut^fftriag  (E<.  iiii. 
M4:!;  NoL  xsrSi.  3-8).  Sull;.  n«  St^iath 
tml^triu  (Kan.  xxriii.  9. 10).  STdly.  Thi 
-'—■--    -  -I        IP  »c««i  a*  M«  Om great /ati- 


ooij,  (i(j  grtat  Day  of  AUmemeTil,  and  ftaat  of 
Inunpeli.  (Sm  Num.  xiTiii.  Il-nii.  39).  Pri. 
vaio  burnt^fferings  were  appointed  at  the  come- 

12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Ler.  ni,  U,  8), 
at  the  doiiiiing  of  the  lepers  (Ler.  bt,  19),  and 

30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  (he  Kuaritic  tow, 
or  at  its  conctuHon  (Num.  vi. ;  comp.  Acts  ui. 
26),  lit.  halfreemtl  bia-at-o§erini]t  vtre  offeiwl 
and  accepted  by  God  on  (iiiy  solemn  occasiou,  as, 
for  eimnple,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle 
(Nnm.  Til.)  Odd  of  the  temple  (1  K.  viii.  64), 
when  they  were  oHored  in  eitmoiilinU'i  abundance. 

Bull.  The  Hebiew  word  scnrh  occurs  only  in 
those  passim  which  rder  to  JeliorAh's  appearance 
to  Mosei  "in  tlie  flame  of  tire  in  the  buih"  (ti. 
iii.  2,  3,  4;  IX'Ut.  iniii.  16).  The  Greek  wo.d 
is  ^Toi  both  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  N.  T,  (l.uke 
II.  37  ;  Acta  vii.  3.^ ;  see  also  Luke  vi.  44,  where 
it  is  correctly  rendered  "  bmmble  bush"  by  the 
A.  v.).  Celsius  (i/isrol.  ii.  68)  has  argued  in 
ferour  of  the  Rubia  vulijarii,  i,  e.  R.  fmticoausy 
the  bramble  or  blnckbeiiy  bush,  representing  Ibc 
jftifA,  and  traces  the  etymology  of  Mt.  "Sinai" 
to  this  name.  Sprengel  identifis  the  sinth  with 
nh.it  he  terms  the  HtJiM  lanctnt,  and  says  it  gron's 
abundantly  near  Sinai,  It  is  quite  tmposiible  lo  say 
nrhnt  kind  of  thorn  bush  ij  intended  by  slmh  ;  but 
Sinai  ii  almost  beyond  the  range  of  the  genni  niAiu. 

BnilieL    [MEaaCRES,] 

Butter,  curdled  oiilk  (Gen.  iriii.  8;  Deut. 
ixiii.  14 ;  Judg,  r.  2.=i ;  Job  u.  17).  Milk  ia 
generally  offered  lo  Iravcllera  in  Palestine  in  ■ 
cuniled  or  sour  state,  "  kbben,"  thick,  almost  like 
butter,  Hasaelquiit  (Trar.  p.  159,  Eng.  tr.)  de- 
scribes the  method  of  making  butter  employed  by 
the  Arab  wmien :  "  they  made  butter  in  a  leather 
bag,  hung  on  three  poles  erected  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  foim  of  a  cone,  and  drawn  to  and  fro  by  two 
wompn."  BunAhanJt  (TViire^in  JroHfl,l.p,52) 
mention*  the  different  usea  of  butler  bj-  the  Ataha 
of  the  Htdjai. 

BtU,  tha  second  ton  of  Milcah  and  Nihor  (Gen. 
nii.  21).  Elihu  is  <alled  "the  Bnzite"  of  the 
kindred  of  Ram,  i.  (.  Aram.  Elihn  was  therefore 
probably  a  descendant  of  Bui,  nhoae  family  sceml 
to  hare  settled  in  Arabia  Desert*  or  Petraea  (Jcr. 
ST.  33).— 9.  A  name  occorring  in  the  gencdo^ee 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  T.  14). 

Bn'd,  Gither  of  Eiekiel  tht  prophet  (Ex.  i.  3). 

Bthiu.    [Linen.] 


dab.    [Ueardres.] 

OablMm,  a  town  iu  the  low  aiantr7  of  Judah 
(Josh.  IT.  40). 

flalwl,  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Jo»h.  lii.  27).  It  may 
fairly  be  ooosdered  ai  itill  eiiiting  in  the  modem 
KabU,  which  WM  fbuDd  by  Dr.  Smith  and  by 
Robinson  8  or  9  mile*  east  of  Uka,  and  about  the 
same  distasee  from  Jefat.  Being  thus  on  the  very 
borders  of  Galilee,  it  is  more  thau  probable  that 
there  b  noma  conneiion  between  this  place  and  tha 
district  containing  twenty  cities,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Solomon  to  Hinun  king  of  Tyre  (l  K,  ii. 
U-14;. 

C»d'dl«,  the  surname  of  JoAKBiH,  tha  eldsst 
bn)liurofJu^liioal»i\a{}  Maoo.ii.3). 


I,  1  Est.  V.  26,  58.    [Kidmiel]. 

Cu'ur,  nlwif  8  in  the  S.  T.  the  Romiu  em- 
j«ror,  the  Hveniga  oF  Judus  (Jotm  lii.  12,  15; 
Alt*  irii.  7). 

Ounn'a(ActETiii.  40,  ii.  30,1.1,  24,  ij.  11, 

1,  4,  6,  13j.  Th«  possago  just  euujiKratijd  &hov 
how  important  a  pbce  tbii  city  occupies  id  the 
Acta  of  the  ApostJa.  Cnesire*  wsi  utualed  on 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  on  the  line  of  (he  f^eat  rood 
from  Tyre  to  I^it,  imd  shout  half  m;  hatnecn 
'oppn  &nd  Doni.  The  jouraej  of  St.  Peter  from 
Jopptt  (Act!  I.  31)  axupied  rather  more  thu  a 
Jrv.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Paul'i  jouroej'  from 
Pti>1emaii  (Acti  ni.  8)  was  accorapliihed  within 
the  day.  The  dibtoncc  from  Jenu-Uem  vu  about 
7U  miin;  Joscphiu  itates  it  in  round  numbers  as 
eOO  itsdia.     It  bu  been  asccitained,  howerer,  that 


OAOB 

there  vai  ■  ahorter  nad  by  AntipaMi  than  Oat 

which  is  given  in  the  itinenuy, — a  point  of  toBi 
imporlBDce  'm  reference  to  the  night-jomsef  of  Act! 
niii.  {ANTIPlTBiS.]  In  Stnbo'a  time  there  wM 
on  this  point  of  the  toast  merely  a  town  callid 
"  Stnlo'i  lower  "  with  a  landing-place,  whettai,  at 
the  time  of  Tacitus,  Gaesarea  is  spoken  of  as  Wnf 
the  head  of  Judaea.  It  waa  in  this  inlerral  that 
the  city  was  huUt  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  wak 
was  ifi  &ct  ocoHnpliihed  in  ten  years.     The  utm 


dian  kdngi,  and  of  Feetua,  Felix,  and  Uh  otlto 
lUman  procmalon  of  Jadoo.  Here  alto  wen  tht 
head-quartan  of  the  military  jbroa  of  the  proTlaea, 
Caouea  continued  to  be  a  dty  of  some  importsMt 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusids.  Now,  thn^ 
au  Arabic  eomiption  of  the  name  Kill  liiigEn  tm 
the  Die  (Kaiaarigth),  it  i>  otterly  dtcolate ;  and  ita 
ruins  have  tor  a  long  period  been  BqnarTy.frran  whU 
other  towns  in  tlus  part  of  Syria  have  hcai  btult. 


t  FUllp'pi  ii  mentioned  oniy  in  toe 
Iwo  lirst  Oospeli  (Matt,  iri,  13;  Mark  viij.  27) 
xnd  In  acconnts  of  the  ttaae  transactions.  Caeiarea 
Phihppi  was  the  norlhenimoit  pomt  of  out  Lotd's 
joumeyinp;  and  the  passige  is  Hia  life,  whirh 
was  connected  with  the  place,  wa«  othenriK  a  very 
marked  one.  The  pliot  itKlf  t«o  is  remarkable  in 
its  physical  and  [Hctureeque  characteristic!,  aui) 
nUa  in  its  hislori<al  asaonatlons.  It  was  at  the 
laitemmoit  and  most  important  of  (he  two  recc^- 
iiisnl  lounsa  nf  the  Jordan,  the  other  being  at 
Tcl-tl-KadL  Hie  spring  riiet,  and  the  dty  wai 
imilt,  on  a  Ihnestone  lemM  in  a  valley  at  the 
\aff  uf  Mount  Hermon.  Caewrsk  I'hilippi  has  no 
0.  T.  history,  though  it  has  been  not  unreiiwuablv 
iilentiiied  with  Baal-Gad.  Its  annals  run  back 
direct  Smn  Beni't  timt  into  bcatbtsimiu    There 


is  DO  difEeulty  ta  identifying  it  with  the  P 
of  Jcsephu!  ;  and  the  inicrifiioni  are  not  yet  obli- 
teisted  which  show  that  the  god  l*nn  hod  once  ■ 
aanctuaiy  at  this  E]wt,  Piinium  becnrne  part  of 
the  territory  of  Piiilip,  letvnnJi  of  Tradionitis,  who 
enlarged  and  en>belli.<hnl  the  town,  and  odled  it 
CaewiBi  Philipi't,  partly  after  his  own  name,  aad 
partly  after  thnt  of  the  emperor.  A^ppa  II.  W- 
lowed  in  the  nunc  course  at  flotterj,  and  callel  tke 
plice  Nei-onias.  Coins  of  Caesar:  a  P<meat  ax- 
tinned  through  the  lelgns  of  many  emperor*.  It 
is  Etiil  oUled  Biriias,  the  first  oanie  haviog  brn. 
as  in  other  cnso,  surrivrd  the  iwoad.  tht  vmC 
castle  above  the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syio- 
Greek  or  even  Phoenician  times,  is  still  the  moat 
remai'knbk  fortress  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Gkga.    The  term  so  lendued  in  Jar.  t,  ST,  ia 


■  6^,  ia  which  iteej  bird)  mn 
cdiu.  a.  30).    In  Bcr.  iriu.  3  the 

11 JOBEPH  CuiPHAS,  high-priest 
s-  Tibsiui  dnrii^  tba  ytan  of  oar 

Ite  a.  49,  niii.  IS,  14,  '34,  38;  Acti  ir.  6). 
T:*  PracantDT  Valnim  Ontiu  sppmated  him  to 
s<  Ji^tT.  Ht  held  it  duriog  the  «hol«  prDcon- 
ki'vs  of  PoDtiu  Pdalc,  bat  mi  depoaed  bf  the 
FsMBul  ^'~itrUIi»  (A.D.  36).     He  «u  ■on-io-bw 

Ck^  Tbe  bitlunoi]  facti  in  the  life  of  Coin, 
■  iKw^d  io  G«.  IT.,  >n  brieflj'  these : — He  wu 
IMriiot  MD  of  Adus  ud  Ere;  he  followtd  the 
ta^oi  of  afTicultnrc ;  in  •  lit  of  jealomf ,  loiued 
i;  th  iqcdian  of  hi>  own  neriGce  and  the  accept- 
■■  at  Ahd'i.  b*  committed  the  crime  of  mnroec, 
b-h^  h*  VM  crpcUed  fmm  Eden,  and  ltd  the 
»^m  exile  ;  ha  wtiled  in  the  had  of  Nod,  end 
fall  %  dtr  wbicii  ha  named  after  hi)  un  Enoch  ; 
u  hwrttitott  are  eoDmerated,  togellwr  with  the 
aiEtOTi  liiT  wliich  thej  were  reniulnble.  Oca- 
val  irftiepcea  to  Caui  are  made  in  the  N.  T. 
E<.D.  4;  1  John  iii.  12;  Jude  11).  The  fol- 
,Tif  pHBti  ikMrrc  notice  in  eonoeiiaa  with  the 
t.:«il  BBTBtlre : — 1.  The  poaitioii  of  the  land  of 
id,  vUcb  it  xecma  vain  to  attempt  to  identifj 
•s  ar*?^  \aalitj.  2.  The  •'  maA  let  npon 
Ca*  iVBUdr  Tf***"*  that  Jdwrah  gaot  a  aupi 
t  ba,  lOT  BDch  aa  signs  wen  aRenranl)  girea 
■  imk  (Cm.  iz.  13),  UoMi  (£i.  Iii.  3,  12], 
Cpl  .,1  C  CI,  lt)>  and  Henkiah  (Is.  xxxriii. 
',>.  LIWnmdTa  implia  the  existence  of  a 
^i^fa  pipahtkai  in  Cyo'i  time  (It.  14). 
~  '  ~  ttB  ^  Cain  are  cntmiemtiid  to  the 
ip^BUm.  3oaw  eommsilalon  (Knobel, 
_  fitoj  IniTe  tiaoed  an  artificial  stractore  in 
aafml— f.  bj  vbich  it  la  resdertd  parallel  to 
!■  tf  ■*  sitJiitef.  It  must  be  ohsen-ed,  how- 
K^K  1^  tlilT'TeDoe*  fu  emed  the  points  of 

Sf.  «. --.....,.-- 


I     b. 


mf^^ttmfMh;  I^aadi'*  lannaga  tal 

^  r     1}'      1  ziiu>  (<*«'^: 

>tw*«rf),  M^  to  bopeak  an  idTaiKied  : 
atilabe^    But  wlaag  with  this,  there  n 


fW  ■/  the  farmer,  while  thi 

•a.  IT.  36   inplj  the  latter.    C.  The 

.  ...  ■    ,  .  ^ .i_  c^nitea  and  the  Sethitw 

K  wMj  la  the 
. B  of  the  two  mcea. 

Call,  one  of  the  dtiea  in  thaknroonnttyof  Judsh, 
laiad  with  Zuoah  and  Gibah  (Josh.  it.  ST). 

CU^aa.  L  Son  of  &ioa,  aged  TO  ftan  when 
W  bsat  HaUaM  his  aon.  He  liTtd  840  <rean 
dkmi^  anl  di^  aged  BIO  (Oen.  f,  9-14). 
1^  nUoial  Inditks  waa  that  ha  fini  iotio- 
iw^  idot-wtaifaip  md  astrology  — a  traditici 
■hich  the  IIsHmiKs  traDafsnd  to  the  poat-dilnTiai 
m  ■!!  t  Sea  of  Aipluvl,  and  lather  of  Sola, 
nndi^  to  Lnke  fit  36,  36,  and  nsuall)'  called 
tat  ifoaid  rhiiMii  He  ■•  also  finuid  in  the  present 
ens  if  tb  LXX.  is  tfaB  geoakgr  "f" 
I.  34,  li.  14  Md  1  Chi.  1.  18,  hot 


named  in  the  Hebrew  HSS.,  nor  in  any  of  the  rer- 
■iota  made  bora  the  Hebrew.  It  eeems  certnin 
:)ut  hi)  name  was  introduced  into  the  genealogio 
if  the  Greek  O.  T.  in  order  to  bring  them  inin 
hmmonj  with  the  genealogy  of  Chriet  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  where  Cainan  wu  fonnd  lo  the  time  ot 
Jerome,  Probably  Cainan  wu  not  inserted  by  St. 
Luke  himself,  but  ms  afterwards  added,  either  by 
accident,  or  to  make  up  the  nnmber  of  generations 


I  17,0 


(blmh.oi 


D.] 


teaofAsiyri-i. 
a  ti  otcribed  to  the  paCrinrch  Asebiir 
(Gen.  I.  11].  Acrordlog  to  the  opinioni  of  the 
best  Oriental  antiquarica,  thesiteofCahih  ismarirad 
by  the  Simrld  ruins,  which  hare  furnished  m 
large  a  proportion  of  the  Asiyriaii  mnaine  at  pre- 
sent in  Kngland.  If  this  be  regarded  ae  ascertained, 
Cnlah  mnst  be  considered  Io  lure  been  at  one  time 
(about  B.C.  9:iO-T20)  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

Calamo'Ialuf,  1  E»jr.  r.  33,  a  corrupt  name, 
nppareotly    sgglomeraled    of    Elah,     Lod     and 

CftUmna.    [Reed.] 

Cal'ool,  a  manofJudah,  son  or  deanndnot  of 
Zer^  (I  Chr.  it.  6).  Probably  identical  with 
Ceulcoi. 

Ckldron,  a  tishI  for  bdling  flesh,  either  fur 
ceremonial  or  domertia  use  (-J  Chr.  luv.  l;l  [ 
1  Sam.  ii.  14  ;  Jlic.  iii.  3 ;  Job  ill.  20). 


42,  50,  the  son  of  Heir^,  llie  son  of  Phkrei,'  the 
sonof  Judah,  and  the  lather  of  Hur  by  Ephnitli  cr 
Ephialah,  and  consequently  grandftther  of  Citel> 
the  spy.  His  brothers,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, were  Jenhmeel  and  Itam ;  his  wives  Atu- 
bah,  Jerioth,  and  Ephrath ;  and  his  concubiiiaa 
£phahandUsachah(ver.9,18,19,46,48).— 3.  Soti 
or  Jephunnch,  by  iriiich  paUimymic  the  illiLBtrioiis 
ipj  ie  oioally  designated  (Mum.  ilii.  6,  and  ten 
other  places),  with  the  addition  of  that  of  "  the 
Keneiite,"  or ''son  of  Kenaa,"  in  Num.  uiii.  12  ; 
Josh.  lir.  e,  14.  Caleb  ii  Rnc  mentioned  in  tli'^ 
li>t  of  the  mien  or  princta  who  were  aent  to  searuli 
the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  seoond  year  of  the  Eiodu). 
Caleb  wu  a  Prince  or  chief  in  the  tribe  of  Ju<inb, 
perhaps  u  Alef  of  the  fiimlly  of  the  Uearonila. 
He  nod  Oshea  or  Joshua  the  aon  of  Mun  were  the 
only  two  of  the  whole  number  who,  on  their  rctiirn 
from  Caoaan  to  Kadcah-fiamea,  enconraged  (he 
people  to  enUr  in  boldly  to  the  luid,  and  l^e  poi- 
uision  of  it;  for  whidi  act  of  fiuthfulntsi  tliry 
narrowly  escaped  stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  iofi!- 
rialed  people,  to  the  plague  that  ensued,  whrlo 
the  other  ten  spit)  perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone 
were  spared.     Forty-fire  yean   afterwards,  when 


Hi"II.„.     Ali«    ..r  U.  f..-  I 

.J    ntl,-t.u,-M     fif    If     11-    .■ 

""•-■•■•^ '-"•■'■■! *,  At-.  ; 


•.Hi 


I  i..»i  /.I 


"Witij.     Tin-  mlf  n't  lii  -WW  a.-rt  in-  :* 

.),„l.,l. ,  'l'i^J..tJt  l*ilwr,  u<I  iLa: '.;'  l-v«  -.%  -on  i^ 


ibLm  of  O^iri.  (Wilkinton,  ir.  :;3,-.).     To  punith 

-  -  utuj  l[o>n  biinit  tht  olf,  and  thm  Eriiul- 

to  iBwikr  Ksttcnd  it  ortr  the  water,  wfa«*, 


II..-  i.....l,<.i.  .V^.-r.  wli»-h  tr 

''.iili  >M|<iLil<.  Ukl  aWli,  umkrthtiiaiiMof  .VcpAtf-. 

tlH-  lalniikt  i>^'^ltlir■  with  LMdcIi.     Wo  mar  pibB- 

1 1  ><'ii|<(>iip  th.ii  ill  thi>  mil  ccntiirr  B.C.\'alodi 

n.i-.  i.ili-n  hT  tiir  >>f  Ihe  Anirrian  klDi^  aiJ  nnr 

Calno.  |..  >.  >!.    iVvLSFir.) 
Cftl  pU.  Ciili>-i  vf  JuJio.  ono  of  (be  1*0  captuM 
i<r.l.>ii.Liluii'..-iiiiiT  Hb-inraiiitdliimattbcbatlli 

Cal  taiy,  n  «  ma  wnn jii|:  In  tli<  A.  V.  poIt  in 

^>M>iii^  I'ti.m  (hr  lrju>]ji.iik  luviui;  lilnallr  adsptd 
the  void  i-ii.Vd'-i-j,  ,.p.  a  lam  k-iiII,  iht  VnlpH 
ii-aJfiinj  V(  Kforiof,  vhirh  aeain  ii  nothii^  tat 
the  tiirrk  r.ir  iii>tj(oniA.  I'm'.  Sunliy  hu  Mt 
umiltrj  '.s'.  ,^.  f.  4<1ii,  iu^\  lo  call  MteDtioa  t* 
tha  Cirt  tlut  the  |iiiiuLir  rt]«P4ioD  **  Uaunt  Od- 
v.-ii-r  ■•  i<  iiiit  tt.irriuitftl  It  wiv  italcrntnt  in  tha 
.-UTiHiuli  ul'  thp  yWv  nt'our'l.uni'ji  cnjcitiiiad. 

Cbb*1.  TuiU'i'  thn  hml  «c  tbill  eouider  tkc 
Uehnw  Konl-  ;^i-'i.i.',  t(.4<T.  or  Au-ArU,  aid  t*. 
i-wvit.     Ai  to  the  luiaMtrintm  in  £atb.  *m. 


m  Hole  (note). — 1.  Gimdl  ii  uic  commoa  tic- 
b«  tBid  to  cipras  tbc  gcniu  "  camel,'  irre- 
ipctin  «f  mj  diStfCDce  of  *p«cits,  igr,  or  bmd. 
k>  daw  fron  Gcb.  xiL  16  that  ameli  were  esu-lj 
hwi  to  tin  ^gn**""*!  tboDgh  DO  npn»ntatioD 
rf^qtmunil  hu  ^et  beeD  d'icoTend  in  the  poInF' 
iqiir  UenglTphk*.  Tb«  Ethiopiaiu  had  "  canwU 
a  •toBlun*  (3  Chr.  dt.  15);  the  queen  of 
JWa  <v»  to  JeniaLBD  ■'  with  cameli  that  tnre 
^■H  ad  gold  and  preciaiu  itonei"  (1  K.  x.  ^)  ^ 
A(  am  of  Kcdir  lud  of  HiUor  ponoKd  camelt 
(Jr.  ilii.  as,  32) ;  D»Tid  took  timj  the  cuneli 
km  the  Gtihoiitfi  and  the  Amalekitefl  (1  Sun. 
am.  9,  m.  17)  ;  fortr  cameli'  burden  of  good 
Htp  vn  HsL  to  Oiiha  bj  Benhadwl  kiog  of 
SjiBttB  DanuKU  (3  E.  riii.  9) ;  the  Iibmatlites 
tiAU  vilh  Egypt  in  the  pnciaui  gumi  of 

•a^evntdcioUMlack>ofcuMU(G(- " 

li'j:lh ■  


belbre  lut  Affliction  (Jsb  i.  3),  uid  ni  tboannd 
afterwardi   (ilii.  12).      Tba  cunel  wai  uied  for 

riding  (Gen.  uiT.  64;  1  Sun.  m.  lT);u«beut 
of  burden  generally  (Cen.iiiTU.2S;  2K.  Tiii.  9; 
I  K.I. 2, &<:.);  Dadra[dn>ughtpurpaKi(la.iii.7). 
From  1  Sam.  in.  17  w«  learn  thii  ouneli  vera 
uxd  in  war.  Jabc  tha  Biptiit  ware  a  gaiment 
niade  of  ramd'i  hair  (Uatt.  iii.  4 ;  Uark  i.  6),  wd 
UDie  baie  luppoaed  that  Elijnh  "  wu  clod  ID  a 
dfTH  of  the  nine  ituff."  Chardin  (in  Harmer'j. 
Obterv.  ii.  487]  aayi  the  people  in  the  Eait  nuke 
"    hair,  which  ihtf  pull  off  tl 


ti  oat.     Camel'i 


ileemed  by  Oiienlali,  i 
all  prt>bai»Iitr  mad  by  tlo  Uebrewi,  though  no 
dittinct  rpfereiice  to  it  ii  made  in  the  Bible.  Cunel'i 
desh.  although  much  eiteemed  by  the  Aiabi,  vtiu 
fbtbidden  aa  food  to  the  Inaelitt*  (Lcr.  a.  4  ;  Deut. 
ST.  7),  because,  though  the  oimel  "  cheweth  the 
cod,  it  ditideth  not  the  hoof."  Dr.  Kitto  [PAji. 
M.  of  Paint,  p. -iil)  SAfs  "the  A nbi  adorn  the 
necki  of  theit  cameli  with  t,  band  of  cloth  or  leather. 


^rtUm  ittong  smiU  ihella  called  cowi^ei  medariei"  are  meant.  We  pnftr,  with  Michaelis 
alkfaBrfhalF^nooiu,''  thii  icrr  aptlf  illu»-  and  Parkhunt,  to  undsntand  the  "pasnien"  or 
^Ji^  Till.  21,  26,  with  nftrence  to  the  "  baeketi "  carried  on  the  backa  of  camelt  or  muln, 
MiAfrf  MiaiiMnU  that  were  on  the  uedu  of  and  to  refer  the  word  to  iti  unreduplicat«d  form  ia 
tht^l^ehCideon  tookfromZebahuuI  Zal-  Gen.  mi.  34.  The  ipecies  of  camel  which  wan  in 
■^  Fran  11m  tonpente  habitt  of  the  camel  common  uh  amangit  tha  Jewi  and  the  heathen 
■A  i^ri  to  iti  lequirtmenta  of  food  and  water, 
atbatewdiderfiil  adaptation,  both  itrnctnralljr 
■<  fijwkigicallj,  to  tnTtrtt  the  arid  ragiooe 
^fwEodiaaflCFrdbat  aee*iit7herbcgt,wecan 
■At  ffih  Bwdffuw  to  tha  immoue  numbera  which 

■  the  property  either  of  tribe) 

Tbe  three  thouusd  omela  of  Job 
^  bt  iHotrated  to  the  rery  letter  by  a  p»rage 
■  Ug/Ot  la.  A.  ii.  37,  §5) ;  "  Sow  fome  men 
'  ■nfx  An  poiaeB  M  many  aa  three  thouuiiLl 
o««k"-2.  B4dur,  WcArdA  (Ii.  U.  6  ;  Jer.  ii. 
J3).  Ike  Hebnw  wotiii  occur  only  in  two  pa«age< 
■^  iMii  il.  wbai«  the  A.  V.  rtadi  ■'  dromedary." 

iate  (Jbrsi.  i.  15,  iq.)  oonleudi  that  the 


"NMrt  of  hi 

vwbribtu 


UbrlbetenD'.     Etyioologically  the  Kebrei 
"■nil Hon  in  faTOBT  of  the  '^  dromedarr."     So  An  lu    udbl 

>M  n  tha  old  Tcnkoa.— 3.  Aa  to  the  c'ircirith 

•(IHiri.  30  (A.  V.  "nrift  b«Mt»")  there  ii  nationi  of  Palestine  wm  the  Arabian  or  one-humped 

"■•fifaam  of  opinion.     Tbe  eiplanation  i>  not  camel  {Caimlai  Arabiaiti).     The  dromedary  i>  a 

"<*torT  wLidi  ii  giTen  by  Bochart  {Hiem.  i.  iwifter  animel  than  the  baggage-camel,  and  'a  nwd 

5ii,Wtawi»Boniio£th«  Kabhia,  and  »dopled  by  chiefly  for  riding  purpoM*  it  n  merely  a  fin^r 

-'wnatlv  GoBdn*.  Lmi.  and  Dthen,  that  "dro-  breed  than  theolheri  the  Aiaba  <all  it  the /Fiiirtf. 
Cia.D.B,  ^ 


iMM, -i*  La£  a.  ..'^-1,-t.aiL' 


-t  ■.-.;.-  ■.■.:".;i;'.-_ufor*fdie 
ti.  .;,  •. .  1 1-  «.  i.  -i,  Ei=*  cf-  Ii 
»  !;.(■  "i  nw.-a:'t«^  bust  mry  c!mli 
ii  {('I  it  iIr  li-nl  of  ir.ixh  of  the  com 
li.i-  J'."lati  ui.-lhTilit-IIy  if,  tlNn  m 
II?:  vbicb  miMt  ■Iwnjv  hsvc  prennM, 


OAKAAHTrB.  TEE 
£1  piCTCfit  it,  rnm  IcKTing  ui  impnKUHi  of  ekn- 
ta.  Timt  ait,  (1)  Out  ranulable,  irid^  nun- 
tiK  iliiii  oTtr  which  tlw  fj*  laogci  lor  milo  ftom 
b  coitiml  hillt;  (2)  tlie  still  dtqtfT,  and  ttill 
m  iBDukiUc  ud  impmuTa  hollow  of  th« 
Jobnllcj;  lul,  (3)  tbcn  ii  tfa>  alinatt  oniUnt 
pmon  of  tilt  Icmg  high  line  of  Ihc  mouatuiii 
M  (f  tbt  Joidui.  The  won]  "  Cmaaiiite "  wu 
vri  is  tht  O.  T.  in  two  ttasn.  »  braider  md  ■ 
■ruvB,  whid  wilt  be  mcst  cooTBuentl j  examined 
■fe  tiat  bod;  but  tliii  don  Dot  appiw  lo  be 


It  is  onlf  In  Ul<r  uotima,  lach 
a  bjL  n.  5,  and  Matt.  it.  22,  that  we  find  it 
■fliid  ta  the  low  maritime  pliina  of  Philiitia  ind 
tUab  (conp.  Mark  Tii.  26). 

Ih'lMllIH.  Xba,  the  dsignatioa  of  the  Apoitle 
tauf,  atherwiM  kaown  a*  "  SiioDD  Zeloto.  It 
*Mi  a  Matt.  I.  4i  Uvk  iiL  18.  The  word 
4a  Mt  Bgaiff  a  iWrndint  of  Canauii  dot  a 
■«n  if  Ona,  Int  it  cornea  from  a  Chaldee  or 
llac  vad,  Xaantia  or  fiuNii^,  by  which  the 
Mkaet  or  bctico  of  "tlie  Ztaloti"  wai  de- 
■pM.  Thi*  Sfiiac  word  la  the  reading  of  the 
TdiM  nLPiM.  Tbc  Gnck  eqiiiTtJeiit  it  Ztlotn, 
■IU9t.Liik*(Ti.l5i  AeUi.  13)  hw  comctlj 

I.  a  UU  i^d  inhabind  a  particular  Iscolitj  of 
Ai  W  *■!  t/  lb*  Jordan  btfort  the  conqoeit 
■ilfcp^ltwbo  inhabited  gnunlly  the  whol 
d  te  aiaarj.—l.  For  the  tribe  of  "  the  Cn 
Mrita'  Ml;— 0*  dwellen  in  the  lowland.  Th' 
iMrfttt  esimtry  wBt  of  Jordan  wu  a  "  low 
M'aoBpnd  with  the  loftier  and  more 
Mt:  bat  there  wai 


^ftbM 


part 


iMdr  flHhnd.^-     a.  There  were  the  plaii 
lfi(>*—  thi  ihon  of  the  Ileditemneao  an. 
*■  M  rf  tie  hilli  <tf  Beajamin,   Jndali,   and 
libi^    fc  But  aeparated  tuiinlj  tnnn  thoe 
•>  fc  <a  lower  regico  of  the  Jordan  Valley  - 
ioU.    "Tha  Canauite  dwelln  by  the  ten,  a: 
^Ibiiltef  Jordao' (Num.nu.29).     In  St 
1  Ita)  the  Mt*  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  are  giva 
Mttc  waihore  and  in  the  Joidan  Vali^. 
4  a.  3  "  the  Cauanite 


^■■T--^.  Applied  a*  a  geuial  name  to  the 
^Isidite  ishahitanta  of  the  land,  aa  we  hare 
*Wr  Ma  waathacaae  with  "Canaan."  Initancn 
*^  tn,  Gbi.  lii.  S ;  Knm.  ni.  3 ;  Judg.  i.  10 ; 
'^Ga.aiLll.  See alu  Gen. hit.  3,37,  camp. 
,^2,e;  Ei.nu.tt,camp.5.  Uke  tbe  Phoe- 
■i  (he  Caonnilca  were  probably  gilt 


•j,i  ^  i- 


e  probably  i 


.  Znh.  i.  llj.— Of  the  language  of  the 

litlla  can  be  aaid.     On  the  one  hand, 

-if  the  genealogy   of  Geu-  i-   be   right — 

there  oould  be  do  affinitj  between  thdr 

and  that  of  the  Itnwlitei,  who  were  de- 

On  the  other  ii  the  fact  that 


^^nn  a^  Jacob,  iboitly  after  their  en 
*^^  ooBBtry,  lesn  able  to  hold  tnnTtrie  w 
?^  abo  tint  the  nainca  of  Cnruanite  pei 
r^WB  which  wi  pciaeis  are  tniububte 
^*^w.    Bvt  we  know  that  the  Egyptian 
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adoption  into  Hebrew  rtcordi.  Hay  not  a  aimilar 
proceea  haTo  taken  place  when  the  Hebrewi  took 
pawddon  of  the  Canaanita  tnwoi,  and  "  called  the 
land)  af\er  their  own  namei  7  " 

Candft'M,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  (MeroS),  men- 
tioned Act!  Tiii.  27.  The  oiuiie  wai  not  a  proper 
name  of  an  indirtdual,  but  that  of  a  dyoait;  of 
Ethiopian  qneeni. 

OuidlMttllk,  which  Hoeea  woi  commandel  to 
make  for  the  tabernacle,  is  described  £i.  ur.  31-.1T. 
mrii.  17-M.  It  ii  called  in  L^^■.  tdv.  i,  "  the 
parf,"  and  in  Ecclui.  nri.  IT,  "the  holy  candle- 
atick."  With  iCa  TsriouA  appurtenances  it  required 
a  talent  of  "  pure  gold,"  and  it  woa  not  moulded, 
but  "or  beaten  work."  JoMphoa,  howerer,  uy< 
that  it  was  of  coat  goM,  and  KoIIdw.  At  the  de- 
icripIioQ  giTsi  in  Kiodue  ih  not  Terr  clear,  we 
abbreriatc  Lightfoot'i  eiplanntion  of' it.  "The 
foot  of  it  waa  gold,  from  which  went  np  a  ihaft 
■tiaight,  which  wai  the  middle  light.  Near  the 
foot  waa  a  golden  dish  wrought  aloiEmdwde;  and 
a  little  aboie  that  a  golden  knop.  and  ahore  that  a 
golden  flower.  Then  two  braucba,  one  on  eacli 
aide,  bowed,  and  coming  up  ai  high  Bi  the  middle 
abaft.  On  each  of  them  were  three  golden  cupa 
placed  almoodwiae  on  iharp.  acollop-shell  faihion; 
above  which  waa  a  golden  knop,  a  golden  flower, 
and  the  aocket.  Abole  the  branch«  on  the  middle 
abaft  waa  a  golden  boes,  abore  which  r«e  two 
ahafti  more;  ibore  the  coming  out  of  these  woe 
another  bcoa,  and  two  more  ahafU,  and  then  on 
the  ahaft  upwards  were  three  golilea  aciillDp-cups, 

branches  atnod  an  equal  bright"  (  Worti,  ii.  399, 
ed.  Pitman).  The  whole  weight  of  the  candlestick 
waa  100  minae;  its  height  was,  according  lo  the 
Rabbis,  5  feet,  and  the  breadth,  or  distance  between 
the  exterior  branches,  3J  feet.  It  haa  been  calcu- 
lated to  bate  been  worth  MI76/.  eidusiTc  of  work- 
manship. Geneially  it  was  "a  type  of  pi-eaching" 
or  of  ■'  the  light  of  the  Uw "  (Llghtfoot,  I.  c). 
Similarly  candlesticks  are  made  typos  of  the  Spirit, 
of  the  Church,  of  witnnvs,  &c.  (comp.  Zecb.  ir.; 
Rer.  ii.  5,  li.  -t,  tic.).  The  candldick  was  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  firat  apartinrat  of  the 
tabernacle,  opptaite  the  tabic  of  iheK-b;ead  (Kl. 
iiT.  37),  and  was  lighted  eveiy  evening  and  dxue^ 
every  moraing  ;Ei.  «Tii.  '20.  21,  in    " 
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a.  iii.  2\      Each  lamp  was  supplied   with 
I,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest  olire-oU  (about 


1  Sam 
cotton 

two  wine-glasses),  which  was  sufficient  to  keep 
them  burning  during  a  long  night.  When  carried 
about,  the  candlestidc  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  put  with  its  appendages  in  badger-skin 
bags,  wliich  were  supported  on  a  bar  (Num.  iv.  9). 
In  Solomon's  Temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick, 
there  were  ten  golden  candlesticks  similarly  em- 
bossed, five  on  the  right  and  five  on  the  lefl  (IK. 
vii.  49 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  7).  They  were  taken  to  Baby- 
lon (Jer.  Iii.  19).  In  the  Temple  of  2^rubbabel 
there  was  again  a  single  candlestick  (1  Mace.  i.  23, 
iv.  49).  The  description  given  of  it  by  Josephus 
agrees  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply  interesting 
sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Titus ;  but  he  drops  a 
hint  that  it  was  not  identical  with  the  one  used  in 
the  Temple. 

Cana    [Reed.] 

Cankerworm.    [Locust.] 

Can'neh  (Ez.  xxvii.  23),  probably  a  contraction 
of  Calneh,  which  is  the  reading  of  one  MS. 

Canon  of  Beriptnre,  The,  may  be  generally 
described  as  "  the  collection  of  books  which  form 
the  original  and  authoritative  written  rule  of  the 
£uth  and  practice  of  the  Christian  Church."  Stall- 
ing from  this  definition  it  will  be  the  object  of  the 
present  article  to  examine  shortly — I.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  term :  II.  The  Jewish  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  to  (a)  its  foimation, 
and  O)  extent:  III.  The  Christian  Canon  of  the 
Old ;  and  IV.  of  the  New  Testamenti— I.  The  vsc 
of  the  icord  Canon. — ^The  word  Canon,  in  classical 
Greek,  is  (1)  properly  a  straight  rod,  as  the  rod 
of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in  weaving,  or  a  carpenter's 
rule.  (2)  The  last  usage  ofiera  an  easy  transition 
to  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  for  a  testing 
rule  in  ethics,  or  in  art,  or  in  langutige.  (3)  But 
in  addition  to  these  acti\*e  meanings  the  woni  was 
also  used  passively  for  a  measured  space,  and,  in 
later  times,  for  a  fixed  tax.  The  ecclesiastical  usage 
of  the  word  offers  a  complete  parallel  to  the  classical. 
In  patristic  writings  the  word  is  commonly  used 
both  as  "  a  rule  "  in  the  widest  sense,  and  especially 
in  the  phrases  **  the  rule  of  the  Church,"  "  the  rule 
of  faith,"  *•  the  rule  of  truth."  This  rule  was 
rcgiudcd  either  as  the  abstract,  ideal  standard,  em- 
bodied only  in  the  life  and  action  of  the  Church ; 
or,  again,  as  the  concrete,  definite  creed,  which  set 
foith  the  facts  from  which  that  life  sprang.  As 
applied  to  Sa-ipture  the  derivatives  of  kov^v  are 
usel  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Origen  speaks  of  Scriptttrae  Canonicae 
{De  Princ,  iv.  33),  libri  regulares  {Comm.  in  Matt. 
§117),  and  /»Vi  canonUati  (id.  §28).  This  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  show  that  the  title  "  Canonical " 
was  fii-st  given  to  writings  in  the  sense  of  "  ad- 
mitted by  the  rule,"  and  not  as  **  forming  part  of 
and  giving  the  rule."  The  first  direct  application 
of  the  term  Koy^f  to  the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in 
the  verses  of  Amphilochius  (c.  380  A.D.),  where 
the  word  indicates  the  rule  by  which  the  contents 
of  the  Bible  must  be  determined,  and  thus  second- 
aiily  an  index  of  the  constituent  books.  Among 
Latin  writers  it  is  commonly  found  from  the  time 
of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  and  their  usage  of  the 
word,  which  is  wider  than  that  of  Greek  writers, 
is  the  source  of  its  modem  acceptation.  The  un- 
canonicil  books  were  described  simply  as  '*  those 
without,"  or  **  those  uncanonized."  The  Apocry- 
phaJ  books,  which   were  supposed  to  occupy  an 
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intermediate  position,  were  called  "  books  icad,"  or 
**  ecclesiastical,"  though  the  latter  title  was  also 
applied  to  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The  canonical 
books  were  also  called  "  books  of  the  Testament,** 
and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  collection  l^  the 
striking  name  of  "  the  holy  library,"  which  happily 
expresses  the  nnity  and  variety  of  the  Bible.—* 
II.  (a)  The  formation  of  the  Jewish  Canon^ — The 
history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  earliest  times 
is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Before  the 
period  of  the  exile  only  faint  traces  occor  of  tho 
solemn  preservation  and  use  of  sacred  books.  Ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  Moses  the  '*  book  of  tht 
law  "  was  *'  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (Dent.  zxxi. 
26),  but  not  in  it  (1  K.  viii.  9 ;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  1,  §7,  v.  1,  §17),  and  thus  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  Hilkiah  is  said  to  have  "  found  the  book 
of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  *'  (2  K.  xziL  8 ; 
comp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14).  This  **  book  of  the  law," 
which,  in  addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxir. 
7),  contained  general  exhortations  (Deut.  zzvilL  61) 
and  historical  narratives  (Ex.  xvli.  14),  was  farther 
increased  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxir.  26), 
and  probably  by  other  writings  (1  Sam.  x.  25).  At 
a  subsequent  time  collections  of  proverbs  were  madt 
(Prov.  XXV.  1),  and  the  later  prophets  (espedaUj 
Jeremiah)  wei-e  familiar  with  the  writings  of  thdr 
predecessors.  It  perhaps  marks  a  furtlier  step  in 
the  formation  of  the  Canon  when  **  the  book  of  tha 
Lord "  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  a  general  oollee- 
tion  of  sacred  teaching  (xxxiv,  16 ;  oomp.  xxix.  IS)* 
at  once  fiimiliar  and  authoritative;  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  definite  collection  either  of  '*  the 
psiilms"  or  of  "the  prophets"  ensted  before  ibm 
captivity.  At  that  time  Zechariah  speaki  of  **  tbtt 
law  "  and  "  the  former  prophets  "  as  in  some  msai 
sure  co-ordinate  (Zech.  vii.  12) ;  and  Daniel  leferm 
to**  the  books'*  (Dan.  ix.  2)  in  a  manner  whkft% 
seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  as 
collected  into  a  whole.  Even  aflcr  the  captivit.; 
the  history  of  the  Canon,  like  all  Jewish  tkis^ 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  is  wrapt  in 
obscurity.  Popuhur  belief  assigned  to  Ezra 
**  the  great  synagogue  "  the  task  of  collecting 
promulgating  tho  Scriptures  &s  part  of  their 
in  organising  the  Jewish  Church.  Doubts  have 
thrown  upon  this  belief,  but  it  is  in  every 
consibtent  with  the  history  of  Judusm  and  ir 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  books  themselves, 
account  (2  Mace.  ii.  13)  which  assigns  a  coll 
of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a  oonfirmal 
the  general  truth  of  the  gradual  formation  of 
Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The  peraecut 
of  Antiochus  (B.C.  168)  was  for  the  Old  T( 
what  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  for 
New,  the  final  crisis  which  stamped  the 
writings  with  their  peculiar  chai*acter.  The 
sought  out  **  the  books  of  the  law  "  (1  Maoc.  L 
and  burnt  them ;  and  the  possession  of  a  *' 
the  covenant "  was  a  capital  crime  (Joseph, 
xii.  5,  §4).  Afler  the  Maccaboean  persecuti 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is 
in  the  history  of  its  contents.  The  Bible  a[ 
fix)m  that  time  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  of  the  ni 
importance  to  notice  that  the  collection  was 
in  chmucter  and  circumscribed  in  contoits.  All 
evidence  which  can  be  obtained,  though  it  is 
fessedly  scanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  is  fidse, 
in  theory  and  fiict,  to  describe  the  0.  T.  as 
the  relics  of  the  Hebraeo-Chaldaic  literature 
a  certain  epoch,"  if  the  phrase  is  intended  to 
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t»  Hk  bme  wbai   Uw  Cknon   wu  oampleted.—i 

(3<  The  contenU  of  the  Jetciih  Canon,— The  first 

Mtkc  of  tlie  O.  T.  u  coosisting  of  distinct  and 

itbaitt  puts  oocara  in  the  prologue  to  the  Greek 

tnssktioQ  of  the  Wiiidoinof  Sinch  (Ecdesiasticus), 

B  vhidi  **  the  kw,  the  prophecies,  and  the  re- 

Bwader  of  the  hooks"  are  mentioned  as  integral 

MCdnis  of  a  oompleted  whole.     A  like  threefold 

djwification  is  used  for  describing  the  entire  0.  T. 

b  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (xxiT.  44 ;  comp.  Acts 

xxrrd.  23).    The  general  contents  of  these  thi-ee 

dkMS  stfll,  however,  remain   to  be  determined. 

toEPHUB,  the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the  subject, 

ctamentes  twenty  bodts  **  which  are  justly  believed 

to  be  divine:"  five  books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the 

praphets,  exteDding  to  the  reign  of  Artaxenes  (i.  e. 

Ettker,  according  to  Josephus),  and  four  which 

eoBtain  hymns  and  directions   for  life  (Joseph. 

c.  Apipn,  i.  8).    Still  there  is  some  ambiguity  in 

tib  cBomeratioo,  for  in  order  to  make  up  the 

Bn&bcn  it  if  oeoessary  either  to  rank  Job  among 

tkepnpbets,  or  to  exdnde  one  book,  and  in  that 

OKpnbahly  Ecdesiastes,  from  the  Hagiographa. 

Tk  famer  alternative  is  the  more  probable,  for  it 

i  iQitky  of  special  notice  that  Josephus  r^;ards 

fiinrily  the  historic  character  of  Uie  prophets. 

IW  pipalar  belief  that  the  Sadduoees  received  ouly 

ttiMsof  Moacf  rests  on  no  suificioit  authority. 

Tk  csrhI  quotations  of  Josephus  agree  with  hu 

epos  QuwB.    The  writings  of  the  N.  T.  com- 

liildj  confirm  the  testimony  of  Josephus.     Coin- 

oitaoB  of  \aaff»Mgit  show  that  the  Apostles  Were 

imSm  with  several  of  the  Apocryj^ial  books ;  but 

tticf  4  BDt  eoDtain  one  authoritative  or  direct 

^ium  from  them,  while,  with  the  exception  of 

Ji^  Eed.,  Oaot.,  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 

<*By  sAb  bode  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  used 

^bAh  far  ifiHfaratioii  or  proof.    Several  of  the  early 

fatkoi  dHoibe  the  contents  of  the  Hebrew  Canon 

^  tew  wtidk  generally  agree  with  the  results 

ifavdyetaul    Melito  of  Saidis  (c.  179  a.d.) 

h  I  JRBsy  to  the  East  made  the  question  of  the 

coctnabv  and  order  of  "  the  books  of  the  Oid 

Tatent*  a  sabjeci  of  special  inquiry.    He  gives 

fte  lenlt  in  the  following  form :  the  books  are, 

iXon . . .  Josh.,  Judg.,  Ruth,  4  K.,  2  Chr.,  Ps., 

^lEoeL,  Cmt.,  Job,  Is.,  Jer.,  xii.  Proph.,  Dan., 

^Edr.    OBiOE2r,iu  enumerating  the  22  books 

**^  the  H€br€u:s  hand  down  as  included  in  the 

"*msl,**  omits  the  book  of  the  12  minor  pro- 

iKaadadds  "  the  letter*  to  the  book  of  Jere- 

*>ikad  Lamentations.  The  statement  of  Jerome 

2^^  and  oomptete.    He  gives  the  contents  of 

^  law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  in 

^  awardance   with   the   Hebrew   authorities, 

l^y  Dnid  in  the  last  class ;  and  adding  that 

^^ner  is  without  the  number  of  these  must  be 

j^  iBMB^  the  Apocrypha.    The  statement  of 

^  Thtaud  is  in  many  respects  so  remarkable  that 

7%ait  be  transcribed  entire.    *'But  who  wrote 

f^  books  of  the  Bible]  ?    Moses  wrote  his  own 

r^  ?  the  Pentatendsy  fkt  section  about  Balaam, 

^^  Job.   Joshua  wrote  his  own  book  and  the  eight 

^'^]  venKs  of  the  Pentateuch.     Samuel  wrote  his 

^1^  hixk,  the  book  of  Judges,  and  Ruth.     David 

^^^)<c  the  bode  of  Psdms  [of  which  however  some 

^^^  conpoHd]  by  the  ten  venerable  elders,  Adam, 

^  fint  man,  Mddiixedek,  Abraham,  Moses,  He- 

^^Uft,  Jeiathont  Asaph,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah. 

J«»miah  wrote  his  own  book,  the  books  of  Kings 

V4  Uawntations.     Hexddah  and  his  friends  re- 
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duoed  to  writing  the  books  contained  in  the  Me- 
morial word  laMSHaK,  i.e.  Isaiah,  ProveiU,  Can- 
ticles, Ecdesiastes.  The  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue reduced  to  writing  the  books  contained  in 
the  memorial  word  KaNDaG,  t.  e.  Ezekiel,  the 
1 2  lesser  prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther.  Ezra  wrote 
his  own  book,  and  brought  down  the  genealogies 
of  the  books  of  Chronides  to  his  own  times.  .  .  . 
Who  brought  the  remaindei*  of  the  books  [of  Chro- 
nicles] to  a  close?  Nehemiah  the  sou  of  Hacha- 
lijah."  In  spite  of  the  comparatively  late  date 
(c.  A.D.  500)  fi-om  whidi  this  tradition  is  dciived, 
it  is  evidently  in  essence  the  earliest  description  of 
the  work  of  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue  which 
has  been  preserved.  The  details  must  be  tested  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  Canon  bears  every  mark  of 
probability.  The  later  Jewish  Catalogues  throw 
little  light  upon  the  Canon.  They  generally  reckon 
twetity-two  books,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  Hve  of  the  Law,  eight  of 
the  Pi-ophets  (Josh.,  Judg.  and  Kuth,  1,  2  SSam** 
1,  2  K.,  Is.,  jer.  and  Lam.,  Ex.,  12  Pi-oph.),  and 
nine  of  the  Hagiographa.  The  last  number  was 
more  commonly  increaised  to  devcn  by  the  distinct 
enumeration  of  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Lamentations 
("  the  24  Books  ").  In  Hebrew  MS^.,  aud  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  0.  T.,  the  aiTangenient  of  the 
later  books  offers  gi-eat  variations,  but  they  gene- 
rally agree  in  reckoning  all  separately  except  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Mo  for  then  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  Hebrew  Canon  was  uniform 
and  ooinddent  with  our  own ;  but  while  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  combined  to  preserve  the  strict  limits 
of  the  old  prophetic  writings,  the  Alexandiine  Jews 
allowed  themselves  greater  freedom.  But  so  £ir  as 
an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt,  it  is  pix>- 
bable  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  Palestine,  and 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Jews 
had  only  one  Canon  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  that 
this  Canon  was  recognised,  as  far  as  con  be  detei"- 
mined,  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.^III.  T/te 
History  of  the  Christian  Canon  of  the  Old  TestO' 
ment, — The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon 
among  Christian  writers  exhibits  the  natural  issue 
of  the  currency  of  the  LXX.,  enlarged  as  it  had 
been  by  apocryphal  additions.  In  proportion  as 
*the  Fathers  were  more  or  less  absolutely  dependent 
on  that  version  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  they  gradually  lost  in  com- 
mon practice  the  sense  of  the  difference  between  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the  Apocrypha. 
The  custom  of  individuals  grew  into  the  custom  of 
the  Church ;  but  the  custom  of  the  Church  was 
not  fixed  in  an  absolute  judgment.  The  histoiy  of 
the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sought  in  the  first 
instance  from  defbite  catalogues,  and  not  from  iso* 
lated  quotations.  But  even  this  evidence  is  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory,  few  of  the  catalogues  being 
really  independent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined 
table  (No.  I.).  They  evidently  fall  into  two  great 
classes,  Hebrew  and  Latin ;  and  the  former,  again, 
exhibits  three  distinct  varieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  three  original  sources  llom  which  tho 
catalogues  were  derived.  The  first  may  be  colled 
the  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  second  differs  from  this 
by  the  omission  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  third 
differs  by  the  addition  of  Baruch,  or  *•  the  Letter." 
During  the  four  first  centuries  this  Hebrew  Canon 
is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recogmsctJ,  aud 
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ia  mpportod  bf  the  comlniMd  lutlioritT  of  Ibae 
Ttthra  whoH  criticil  judcnKnt  it  aitiUcd  to  the 
..  1 .     ™  J  j^  divergcoce  m  to  the 


gokgt  on  th*  poii 

ii.  8  (13)  }  he  enumersiei  uie  mDks  wnicn  ere  con- 
tiioed  ia  "  the  whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  (nd 
iDcludce  emong  Ihem  the  apocryphil  booki  without 
»nj  dear  niirk  of  distinrtion.  Thij  geaend  state- 
ment ii  fiii-ther  conGnDed  bj  two  other  pasuges, 
in  which  it  it  upied  that  he  itawi  ■  distinction 
between  the  JewQi  end  Christiim  Canons,  and  refen 
the  anthority  of  tba  Apocryphal  booki  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Chrittian  Church.  But  in  each  case  a 
diitJactioa  ia  dnwn  helween  the  "  Ecdaiaxticil " 
md  properlf  "  CauODical "  hooka.  The  ndarged 
Cwion  of  Auguatine,  whidi  was,  aa  it  will  he  teen, 
wholly  nneopported  hy  any  Gieek  authority,  waa 
adopted  at  the  CuuNCtL  OF  ClBTUAOE  (a.d. 
39T  ?],  though  with  ■  neervation,  and  afterwardi 
pobUahed  in  the  dec;ttala  which  bear  the  name  of 
WocBKT,  D4XAS(;s,andGELisiDB;  and  itreeora 
in  many  later  writeia.  But  Bererthelea*  a  COD- 
thraoui  anccesion  of  the  Dwn  learned  Fathers  in 
the  Wot  mamtajned  the  dintinctire  authority  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  ap  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
—Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  or  Trest  the 
ItomauiaU  allow  that  the  quealion  of  the  Cknon 
waa  open,  but  one  of  the  lint  laboun  of  that 
■saemUy  waa  to  drcumecribe  a  freedom  which  the 
growth  of  lilentnre  teemed  to  render  perilout. 
The  decree  oTtbe  Council  "  on  the  Canonical  Scrlp- 
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tars'  pronounced  the  enlarged  Canon,  hdaffinf 
the  apocryphal  hsoka,  to  be  deaerrii%  in  all  U> 
parte  of  "  equal  veneration,"  and  added  ■  lU  af 
hooka  "  to  prevent  the  pouibilit}'  of  doabt."  This 
haity  and  peremptory  decree,  unlike  in  iEi  fonn  to 
any  catnl<^ue  hetbre  published,  waa  closed  by  a 
eblema  ■"■'*""■  agauut  all  who  ahould  "  not 
recdve  the  ratire  booki  with  all  tfadr  patta  •■ 
aacred  and  canonical."  This  d(«ree  was  not,  bow- 
erer,  passed  without  oppoaition ;  and  in  spite  of  tha 
abwlute  terma  lu  whidi  it  ia  eipreased,  later  Ro- 
maniala  have  MQght  to  Rad  a  tnethod  of  *— r'-g 
from  the  deiinite  eqnalintioD  of  the  two  eUaaaa  of 
sacred  writings  by  a  forced  interpretati<m  of  tha 
autaidiary  dansei.— The  reformed  churches  uoani- 
mously  agreed  in  confirming  the  Hebrew  CuM 
of  Jerome,  and  refused  to  allow  any  dopaatic  aa- 
Ihority  to  the  apoeryilul  books ;  hut  the  form  ia 
which  this  judgment  waa  eiptwad  varied  cao- 
sidei-ably  in  the  different  confeasiona.  The  EngU 
Cbarch  (Art.  6)  appeals  directly  to  the  opinion  of 
St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the  Apocryphal  booka 
(inclnding  [15TI]  4  Eadisa  and  The  Prayer  of  !!■• 
naiBct)  a  use  "  for  example  of  life  and  inatnidian  tf 
manoers,"  but  not  for  the  eatahlithmoit  of  doctrin*. 
—The  eipreaed  opmion  of  the  later  Greek  OiucA 
on  the  <^on  of  Scripture  haa  been  modified  h 
some  cssea  by  the  drcnmstances  under  whid  Iha 
declaration  waa  made.  The  authorised  Roariai 
Catechism  diilinctly  quotes  and  defeada  the  Hd>«ir 
Canon  on  the  authorily  of  the  Greek  Fothen,  aol 
repeats  the  judgment  of  Athanasiu*  oo  the  Dadhl- 
noaof  the  Apociyphol  Imaki  aa  a  preparatory  atodf 
in  the  Bible ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  bat  tha* 
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the  current  of  Greek  opinion,  in  nocordance  with 
the  nnmnimous  agreement  of  the  andent  Greek 
Catalogues,  coincides    with  this  judgnient.-^The 
history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  is  involved 
in  great  ohscurity  from  the  scantiness  of  the  evi- 
dence which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.     The 
Pcshito  Version  was  made,  in  the  first  instance, 
directly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered 
to  the  Hebrew  Canon ;  but  as  the  LXX,  was  ujied 
afterwords  in  revising  the  version,  su  many  of  the 
Apoayj^ial  books  were  translated  from  the  Greek 
at  an  early  period,  and  added  to  the  original  col- 
lection.   Yet  this  change  was  only  made  gradually. 
-•The  Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  editions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  is  of  no  critical  authority ;  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  Aethiopian  C^on.— *IV.   7%tf  history 
of  the  Canon  of  the  liew  Testament. — The  history 
of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  presents  a  remarkable 
anaUjgy  to  that  of  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T.     The 
chief  difference  lies  in  the  general  consent  with 
which  all  the  Churches  of  the  West  have  joined  in 
ratifying  one  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  are 
divided  as  to  the  position  of  the  0.  T.  Apocrypha. 
The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  three  periods.      The  first 
extends  to  the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  a.d.  170), 
and  includes  the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and 
gradual  collection  of  the  Apostolic  writings.     The 
second  is  closed  by  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
(a.d.  303),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred 
writings  from  the  remaining  ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  third  may  be  defined  by  the  thii-d  Coandl  of 
Carthage  (a.d.  397),  in  wliich  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  was  formally  ratified  by  condliar 
authority .*•!.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  to  170  a.d. — ^The  writings  of  the 
N.  T.  themselves  contain  little  more  than  faint, 
and  perhaps  unoonsdous,  intimations  of  the  position 
whidi  they  were  destin«l  to  occupy.     The  mission 
of  the  Apostles  was  essentially  one  of  pi*eaching,  and 
not  of  writing:  of  founding  a  present  Church,  and 
not  of  legislating  for  a  future  one.     The  prevailing 
method  of  inteiitreting  the  0.  T.,  and  the  peculiar 
position   which  the  first  Christians   occupied,  as 
standing  upon  the  verge  of  **  the  coming  age,** 
seemed  to  preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the  use 
of  a  "  New  Testament."     Yet  even  thus,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Apostles  re- 
garded their  written  remains  as  likely  to  pi'esci've  a 
perfect  exhibition  of  the  sum  of  Chrbtian  truth,  co> 
ordinate  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  they  claim 
for  their  writings  a  public  use  (1  Thesa.  v.  27; 
Col.  iv.  16;  Rev.  xxii.  18),  and  an  authoritative 
power  (1  Tim.  iv.  1,  &c. ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6 ;  Rev.  xxii. 
19);  and,  at  the  time  when  2  Peter  was  written, 
which  on  any  supposition  is  an  extremely  early 
writing,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  placed  in 
significant  connexion  with  "  the  other  Scriptures." 
^The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abrupt  and  striking.   An 
Age  of  oonsei'vatism  sucotreds  an  age  of  creation ;  but 
in  feeling  and  general  character  the  period  which 
followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  seems  to 
have  been  a  faithful  reflection  of  that  which  they 
moulded.    The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fatheks 
(c.  70-120  A.D.)  are  all  occasional.     They  sprang 
out  of  peculiar  drcumstanoes,  and  offered  little 
scope  for  quotation.     At  the  same  time  they  show 
that  the  Canonical  books  supply  an  adequate  expla- 
nation of  the  belief  of  the  next  age,  and  must  there- 
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foTO  represent  completely  the  earlier  trfiariifag  en 
which  that  was  based.     In  three  plaoea^  howeWf 
in  which  it  was  natural  to  look  for  a  more  distinel 
reference,  Clement  {Ep.  47),  Ignatius  (adEjph.  13), 
and  Polycarp  {Ep.  3)  refer  to  Apoetolic  Epistla 
written  to  those  whom  thej  were  themselTes  ad- 
dressing.   The  casual  coincidences  of  the  writlan 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  with  the  language  of  ua 
Epistles  are  much  more  extensive.     With  the  90^ 
ception  of  the   Epistles  of  Jude,  2  Peter,  and 
2,  3  J<^n,  with  which  no  coinddences  occur,  and 
1, 2  Thessalonians,  Colossians,  Titus,  and  Philemon^ 
with  which  the  coincidences  are  very  questionable^ 
all  the  other  Epistles  were  clearly  known,  and  uaaJ 
by  them ;  but  still  they  are  not  quoted  with  thr 
foi-mulas  which  preface  dtations  from  the  0.  T^ 
nor  is  the  famous  phrase  of  Ignatius  (ad  Philad,  5) 
BufBcient  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  collection  af 
Apostolic  records   as  distinct   from  the  sum  of 
Apostolic  teaching.      The  coinddences   with  tht 
Gospels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  numerona  aod 
interesting,  but  such  as  cannot  be  referred  to  tht 
exclusive  use  of  our  present  written  Gospels.     Tht 
details  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  still  too  fresh  to  be 
sought  for  only  in  fixed  records ;  and  even  wbaV" 
memory  was  less  active,  long  habit  interposed  a 
barrier  to  the  recognition  of  new  Scriptures.    Tha. 
sense  of  the  infinite  depth  and  paramount  authoitor 
of  the  0.  T.  was  too  powerful  even  among  Gentw 
converts  to  require  or  to  admit  of  the  immediate 
addition  of  supplementaiy  books.     But  the  senae  of 
the  peculiar  position  which  the  Apoaties  occupiadt 
as  the  original  inspired  teachers  of  the  ChristiaB 
Church,  was  already  making  itself  felt  in  the  sob- 
Apostolic  age.— The  next  period  (120-170  A.D.), 
which  may  be  fitiy  tenned  the  age  of  the  Apologid% 
carries  the  history  of  the  foimation  of  the  Omm 
one  step  further.     The  &cts  of  the  life  of  Christ 
acquii^ed  a  fresh  importance  in  controvert  with 
Jew  and  Gentile.     The  oral  tiadition,  which  stitt 
remained  in  the  former  age,  was  dying  away,  and 
a  variety  of  written  documents  claimed  to  occupr 
its  place.    Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Gospeb 
were  definitely  separated  from  the  mass  of  similar 
narratives  in  virtue  of  their  outward  ckiims,  whidi 
had  remained,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  te 
period  of  tiadition.    Other  narratives  remained  cui^ 
rent  for  some  time,  but  where  the  question  of  au- 
thority was  raised,  the  four  Gospels  were  ntiBad 
by  uuiversal  consent.    The  testimony  of  Jusmi 
Martyr  (t  c  246  a.d.)  ia  in  this  respect  moit 
important.    An  impartial  examination  of  hla  Evan- 
gelic references  shows  tiiat  they  were  derived  oer> 
tainly  in  the  main,  probably  exclusively,  from  our 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that  each  Gospel  ia  diatiiictiy 
I'ecognised  by  him.     The  references  of  Justin  t» 
St.  John  are  less  decided ;  and  of  the  other  booka 
of  tiie  N.  T.  he  mentions  the  Apocalypse  only  bj 
name  {Dial,  c.  81),  and  offera  some  coinddences  it 
language  with  the  Pauline  Episties.— The  evidence 
of  Papias  (c.  140-150  A.D.)  is  nearly  contenipo- 
rary  with  that  of  Justin,  but  goes  back  to  a  still 
earlier  generation.     It  seems  on  every  account  most 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  waa  acquainted  witii 
our  present  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Harkt 
the  former  of  which  he  connected  with  an  earlier 
Hebrew  original ;  and  probably  also  with  the  Goqwl 
of  St.  John,  tiie  former  Epiraes  of  St  John  and 
St.  Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse,     Meanwhile  the 
Apostolic  writings  wcra  taken  by  various  mystical 
teachen  as  the  foundation  of  ftrangc  schemes  oC 
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rvdaticui,  which    are  popularly  confounded  to- 

-^^  dbirT  the  pnieral  title  of  Gnosticism,  whe- 

.:-.*i'ifOttIe  or  Jewish  in  their  origin.     The  need 

•t  A  -ieriMte  Canon   must  have  inade  itself  felt 

er--S  t  be  coarse  of  the  Gnostic  controrenj.    The 

'orci  f(  Marciox  (c.  140  A.D.)  contained  both 

.'•*r<l  (•*  The  Gon>el  of  Christ")  which  was  a 

-J  A:  iSf^  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and  an  **  Apostle  " 

■'  A;K»>tDUocc,  which  contained  ten  Epistles  of  St. 

i^il — the  onlr  true  Apostle  in  Marcion's  judgmmt 

— "i.-i^Jlui];  the  pastoral  Epistles,  and  that  to  the 

h'r-rt's.     The  narrow  liuiiti«  of  this  Canon  were  a 

m-Mrr  roascqii<3ict  of  3Iardon's  belief  and  posi- 

*. «.  tut  It  od#:s  n  clear  witness  to  tlie  f:ict  that 

Aicsblc  •rritm.js  were  thus  early  rej^arded  as  a 

GsUere  onsnnal  rule  of  doctrine.-^The  close  of 

t>  pfRod  of  the  history  of  tlie  N.  T.  Canon  is 

tarAH  by  the  existence  of  two  important  testi- 

c«jp»  to  the  N.  T.  as  a  whole.     Hitherto  the 

TiiLKcs  has  been  in  the  main  fragmentary  and 

iOBiMiQal :  but  the  Muratorian  Canon  in  the 

V<  inJ  the  PEflHiTO  in  tlie  East,  deal  with  the 

e  f.vcn  of  ChristLm  Scriptures  as  such.     Up  to 

as  ^ibt  i  Peter  is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T. 

r.jA  i*  not  reoopiised  as  an  Apostolic  and  au- 

*>rt:!!r«  writing :  and  in  this  result  the  evidence 

"9  raesal  quAtatioos  coincides  exactly  with  the 

^^Kstion  in  the  two  expiess  catal(^es.—i2.  The 

•uri  '{the  Canon  of  the  X.  T.  from  170  A.D. 

'  ^  t  A.D. — From  the  dose  of  the  second  century 

•>iiia9  writers   like  the  foremost  place  intcl- 

LIT  as  well   as  morally;   and  the  powerful 

of  the  Alexandrine  Church  widened  the 

fic'i^^tholic  thought,  and  check»l  the  spread 

s>'^»&Jslire  heitesies.    From  the  Hrst  the  common 

ftae-jcfthe  Itoman  and  Syrian  Canons  foi-m  a 

('^^  rf  ■Jmowled*^  books,  regaitled  as  a  whole, 

I'.tbmzove  and  ia^pired,  and  coordinate  with  the 

0. 7    bdi  of  these  points  is  prored  by  the  testi- 

»*•  V  cstemporary  Fathers  who  represent  the 

'Vrj0  of  A»ia  Minor,  Alexandria,  and  North 

.'.'-.*  •    Ikekaeus  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 

rithout  distinction  of  the  Old  or  New  Tea- 

m  as  *"  perfect,  inannuch  as  they  were  uttered 

kr  ^u*  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit."     "  There 

omiii  TTot  be,**  be  elsewhere  argues,  *'more  than 

ks  *lmfAi  or  fewer."  Clement  of  Alkz  andri  a, 

*pez.  tavks  **  the  Apostle"  as  a  collection  definite 

»  'the  Gwpel/'  and  combines  them  as  "Scriptures 

ef  tfee  Ixrd"  with  the  Law  and  the  Propliets. 

TEXTnLLiA!C  notices  particularly  the  introduction 

•f  t:^  worl  Talameni  for  the  earlier  word  Instru- 

Bd-ar,  B  applied  to  the  dispensation  and  the  record, 

»d  spj«als  to  the  Se*  Teatamtnt,  as  made  up  of 

r^e  **  Gospels  *'  and  "  Apostles."     This  cumprehen- 

KT9  iMtiaonr  extends  to  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts, 

2  P«t#r.  1  John,  13  Epistles  of  St  l*iiul,  and  the 

Jpr>*4.';.jer ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apoca- 

hrpp^.  !!•>  one  of  these  books  was  ever  aHerwards 

7»pifd  cr  questioned  till  modem  times.     But  this 

B^Arrtant  afreeoent  as  to  the  principal  contents  of 

the  *  'azKin  left  sereral  points  still  undecided.    The 

Hart  KnA  West,  as  was  seen  in  the  last  section, 

wrvniW  leceiTed  some  books  which  were  not  imi- 

Tvw!!y  accepted.    So  £ur  the  error  lay  in  defect; 

bat  :3  other  esses  apocryphal  or  unapostolic  books 

*Vlaivd  a  pvtaal  sanctioa  or  a  popular  use  before 

tf«v  finally  ptwrd  into  oblirion.    <ienerally  it  may 

be  saH  that  of  the  ^  disputed  "  books  of  the  N.  T. 

t.Sr  Apoc^tffmt  was  nniTenally  reoeired,  with  the 

M|w  tfcfptiflB  of  INonysias  of  Aleianchn,  by  all 
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the  writers  of  the  period ;  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ilebrevs,  by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Asia  (?), 
ajid  Syria,  but  not  by  those  of  Africa  and  Uome. 
The  Epistles  of  St,  James  and  St,  Jude,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  little  used,  and  tlie  Second  Ep. 
of  St.  Peter  was  barely  known.— ^3.  The  history 
of  the  N.  T.  Cmion  from  A.D.  303-397. — The  per- 
secution of  Dioclctinii  was  directed  in  a  great  mea- 
sui-e  against  the  Christian  writings.  The  plan  of 
the  emperor  was  in  pait  succftuful.  Some  were 
found  who  obtained  pi-ntection  by  the  surrender  of 
the  sacred  books,  an<l  at  a  later  time  the  question 
of  the  rcadmi^tsion  of  these  "  traitors  "  (^traditores), 
as  they  were  emphatically  called,  created  a  schism 
in  the  Chui-ch.  The  I)onatists,  who  maintained  the 
sterner  judgment  on  their  crime,  may  be  regarded 
as  maintaining  in  its  strictest  integrity  the  iwpular 
judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  dissension ; 
and  Augustine  allows  that  they  held  in  common 
with  the  Catholics  the  same  **  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures," and  wei-e  ulikc  "  bound  by  the  authority 
of  both  Testaments."  The  complete  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  pre:(ent,  was  ratified 
at  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397), 
and  from  that  time  was  accepted  thraughout  the 
I^tin  Church,  though  occasional  doubts  as  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  still  remained.  Meanwhile 
the  Syricon  Churches,  faithful  to  the  consei-vativc 
spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the  Canon  of  the 
Peshito.  Chrysostom  (t407  a.d.),  Theodork 
of  MOPSUESTIA  (t429  A.D.),  and  Tjieodoret, 
who  represent  the  Church  of  Antioch,  funiish  no 
evidence  in  support  of  the  Epistles  ofJudet  2  Peter, 
2,  3  John,  or  the  Apocalypse,  Junilius,  in  his 
account  of  tlic  public  teaching  at  Nisibis,  places  the 
Epistles  of  James,  Judc,  2,  3  John,  2  Peter  in  a 
second  class,  and  mentions  the  doubts  which  existed 
in  the  East  as  to  the  Apocalypse.  And  though 
Epiirem  Syrus  was  naiuaintcd  with  the  Apoca- 
lypse, yet  his  genuine  Syiian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  Syrian  Canou.^The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor 
seem  to  have  occu}iied  a  mean  position  as  to  the 
Canon  between  the  East  and  West.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Apocalypse,  they  received  genei^ly 
all  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  contained  in  the 
African  Canon.  The  well-known  Festal  Letter  of 
Atiianasius  (t373  a.d.)  bears  witness  to  the 
Alexandrine  Canon.  This  contains  a  clear  and 
positive  list  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  are 
i«ceived  at  present ;  and  the  judgment  of  Athnnasius 
is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  his  successor  Cyril. 
—One  important  CiUalogue  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. After  noticing  in  separate  places  the  origin 
and  use  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  Eusedius 
sums  up  in  a  famous  passage  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  into  the  evidence  on  the  Apostolic  books 
furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies (if.  E.  iii.  25).  In  the  first  class  of  acifcitoto- 
ledged  books  he  places  the  four  Gospels,  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  (i.  e.  fourteen),  1  John,  1  Peter,  and, 
in  case  its  authenticity  is  admitted  (such  seems  to 
be  his  meaning),  the  Apocalypse.  The  second  class 
of  disputed  books  he  subdivides  into  two  parts,  the 
firet  consisting  of  such  as  were  generally  known  and 
recognised,  including  the  Epistles  of  Jaincs,  Jude, 
2  Peter,  2,  3  John ;  and  the  second  of  those  which 
he  pronounces  spurious,  that  is,  which  were  either 
unautlientic  or  unapostolic,  as  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the 
Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Apocalypse 
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of  John  (if  not  a  work  of  the  Apastle),  and  accord- 
ing to  some  the  Gospel  accordinj^  to  the  Hebrews. 
These  two  great  classes  contain  aJl  the  books  which 
had  rcceiY^  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  were  in 
common  distinguished  from  a  thiixi  class  of  herd' 
tical  fonjeries  (<?.  g.  the  Gaspels  of  Thomas,  Peter, 
Mathias,  &c.).—iAt  the  era  of  the  Refoimation  the 
question  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a  subject 
of  g^'eat  tliough  poi-tinl  interest.  The  hasty  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  artiniied  the  au- 
thority of  iill  the  books  commonly  I'eceived,  called 
out  the  opposition  of  controversialists,  who  quoted 
and  enforced  the  early  doubts.  Erasmus  denied 
the  Apostolic  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilebrcwsy 
2  Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse,  but  left  their  ca- 
nonical authority  unquestioned.  Luther,  on  the 
other  hand,  created  a  purely  subjective  standard  for 
the  canouicity  of  the  Scriptuiies,  and  while  he  placed 
the  Gospel  and  fii-st  Epistle  of  St.  John,  the  Epistles 
of  SL  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
and  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  nrst  rank 
as  containing  the  "  kernel  of  Christianity,"  he  set 
aside  the  L'pistle  to  the  Ilchrexcs,  St.  Jude,  St. 
James,  and  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  end  of  his  ver- 
sion, and  spoke  of  them  and  the  remaining  Anti- 
legomcna  with  varying  degrees  of  disrespect,  though 
he  did  not  separate  2  Peter  and  2,  3  John  from 
the  other  Epistles.  The  doubts  which  Luther  I'ested 
mainly  on  internal  evidence  were  variously  extended 
by  some  of  his  followers ;  but  their  views  received 
no  direct  sanction  in  any  of  the  Lutheran  symbolic 
books.  The  doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena  of  the 
N.  T.  were  not  conHned  to  the  Lutheiuns.  Carl- 
8TADT  placed  the  Antilegomena  in  a  thiitl  class. 
Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline  authorship 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hchrcvcs,  and  at  least  ques- 
tioned the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  did  not  set  aside 
their  canonidty,  and  he  notices  the  doubts  as  to 
St,  James  and  St,  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them.^ 
The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable.  In 
the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture is  given ;  but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a  definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  "  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  tchose  authority  was  never  any  doubt 
in  the  Church "  (Art.  vi.).  This  definition  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  0.  T. 
and  of  the  Apocrypha;  and  then  it  is  said  sum- 
marily, without  a  detailed  catalogue,  *'  all  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we  do 
receive  and  account  them  for  Canonical."  A  dis- 
tinction thus  remains  between  the  **  Canonical " 
books,  and  such  "  Canonical  books  as  have  never 
been  doubted  in  the  Church;  and  it  seems  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  framers  of 
the  Articles  intended  to  leave  a  fi-eodom  of  judgment 
on  a  point  on  which  the  greatest  of  the  continental 
reformers,  and  even  of  Komish  scholars,  were  di- 
vidcd.-»The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
case  of  the  0.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  con- 
fession of  METRoniANES  gives  a  complete  list  of 
the  books.  At  present,  as  was  already  the  case  at 
the  close  of  tlie  17th  century,  the  Antilegomena  are 
reckoned  by  the  Gre(.'k  Chureh  as  equal  in  Canonical 
authority  in  all  respects  with  the  remaining  books. 
Canopy  (Jud.  z.  21,  xiii.  9,  zvi.  19).  The 
canopy  of  Holofemes  is  the  only  one  mentiouinl, 
although,  perhaps*,  from  the  **  pillars  "  of  the  litter 
described  in  Cnnt  iil,  10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its 
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equipage  would  include  a  canopy.  It  probtfalj 
retain^l  the  mosquito  nets  or  curtains  in  which  the 
name  originated,  although  its  description  (Jud.  z. 
21)  betrays  luxury  and  display  rather  than  sudi 
simple  usefulness. 

Gantioleti  Song  of  Songs,  t.  e.  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  songs,  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  The  Sono  op 
SoLOMON.^I.  Autiior  and  date. — By  the  Hebrew 
title  it  is  ascribed  to  Solomon ;  and  so  in  all  the 
versions,  and  by  tlie  majority  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian writei-s,  ancient  and  modem.  In  fact,  if  we 
except  a  few  of  the  Talmudical  writers,  who  assigned 
it  to  the  age  of  Hezekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a  dis- 
^ntient  voice  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  centurr. 
More  recent  criticism,  however,  has  called  in  qucs* 
tion  this  dcep-i-ooted,  and  well  accredited  tradition. 
Among  English  scholars  Kemiicott,  among  German 
Eichhom  and  Rosenmiiller,  regard  the  poem  as  be- 
longing to  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah.  The 
charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been  vigorously  pressed  by 
Kosenmiiller,  and  especially  by  Eichhorn.  But  Ge- 
senius  assigns  the  book  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew 
literature,  and  traces  *'  the  few  solitary  Chaldaismx" 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  that  age  to  the 
hands  of  Chaldee  copyists.  He  has  moreover  sag- 
gested  an  important  distinction  between  Chaldaisms, 
and  dialectic  varieties  indigenous  to  N.  Palestine^ 
where  he  conjectures  that  Judges  and  Canticles  were 
competed.  Nor  is  this  conjecture  inconsistent  with 
the  opinion  which  places  it  among  the  **  one  thou- 
sand and  five"  songs  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ir.  32). 
It  is  probable  that  ^lomon  had  at  least  a  hanting- 
seat  somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  (comp. 
Cant.  iv.  9),  and  in  such  a  retreat,  and  under  the 
influence  of'^its  scenery,  and  the  language  of  the  rar- 
i-oimding  peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  unnecessary  to  deport  from 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title.  Supposing 
the  date  flxed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  there  is 
gi-eat  difHculty  in  determining  at  what  period  of 
that  monaich's  life  the  poem  was  written." 
II.  Fonn, — ^This  question  is  not  determined  by  the 
Hebrew  title.  The  non-continuity  which  many 
critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  fiir  from  being  s^ 
modem  discovery.  Ghislerius  (16th  cent.)  coosi.— 
dered  it  a  drama  in  five  acts.  Down  to  the  18^^!. 
cent.,  however,  the  Canticles  were  generally  regard  cd 
as  continuous.  Gr^rv  of  Nazianzus  calb  it  ** 
biidal  drama  and  song.  According  to  Patrick^ 
is  a  "  Pastoral  Eclogue,"  or  a  **  Di-amatic  poem, 
according  to  Lowth,  **  an  epithalamium  of  a  pasto : 
kind."  Michaelis  and  Kosenmiiller,  while  diflerP 
as  to  its  interpretation,  agree  in  making  it  cor 
nuous.  Bossuet  divided  the  Song  into  7 
or  scenes  of  a  pastoral  drama,  corresponding 
the  7  days  of  the  Jewish  nuptial  ceremony, 
division  is  impugned  by  Taylor  {Fragm,  CaifffL— 
who  proposes  one  of  6  days;  and  conddert 
drama  to  be  post-nuptial,  not  ante-nvptial,  as  i 
expbined  by  Bossuet.  The  entire  nuptial 
has  been  severely  handled  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
the  litei*al  school  of  interpreters  in  general.  Lo' 
makes  it  a  di'ama,  but  only  of  tlie  minor  kind, 
dramatic  as  a  dialogue ;  and  therefore  not  more 
matic  than  an  Idyll  of  Theocritus,  or  a  Sati 
Horace.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  unable  to 
cover  a  plot ;  and  evidently  meant  a  good  desl 
by  the  term  "  pastoral "  than  by  the  term  •*  d 
Moreover,  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  onlj  dram, 
element  in  Cant,  be  the  dialo<:^e,  the  rich 
character  of  its  scenery,  and  allusions,  rendeis 
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irvma  less  applicable  thnn  that  of  idyli, 
Ts*  t/vf/iC  form  seems  to  have  recommended  itself 
;  -be  &ili^<aiial  Rchod  of  translaton  as  getting  rid 
'-  *_^  Irunaiic  unity  and  plot  which  their  sjbtcm 
-  a'?rp  etAtJ<«D  reduced  to  a  succession  of  events 
rv:^t  AST  culminating  ij^ue.     But  the  majority 
•  r  lact  tranfilntors  belonjrini::  to  the  literal  school 
3^  wSif'tci  th<*  theory  of  Jocobi,  since  developed 
T  ^cls.'^ut,  Evalil,  MeU-r,  &c.     Based  as  this  theory 
»  tr^o  thf  tJnmatic  erolution  of  a  simple  love- 
iKTT.  .t  «  applies  th;it  ee^entinl  movement  and  ia- 
;nst,  the  vant  of  which  was  felt  by  Lowtii ;  and 
'pi£t»  the  af^plication  of  the  term  drama,  to  n 
copuition  ol  which  it  manifttsts  the  vital  principle 
mi  arzuiic  strut-ture.— III.  Meaning. — ^The  schools 
tf  htoprelatioa  may  be  divided  into  three ; — the 
w^aiTji,  or   typical;    the  allegorioal ;    and   the 
dra.'.—l.  The  mystical  interpi-etation  is  properly 
■  ''Sfcoot  nf  the  tiilcgcricalt  and  probably  owes  its 
OV^  \Sf  the  x>ece&!dty  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
ft  Sirs.'  basi>i  for  the  speculations  of  the  allegorii»ts. 
T^  bam  is  either  the  maniage  of  Solomon  with 
T^sndi'i  daughter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Israel- 
^v*:3ic  the  iiFhulamite.    The  mystical  inter- 
^QdKi  tnaktt  itA  Hrst  appearance  in  Origen,  who 
*iAia  TS'lomiuoas  commentary  upon  the  Cunt, 
^rspfvirs  in   Abnlphoragius  (1226-1286),  and 
vartmre*!  by  (irotiuA,  approved  of,  and  system- 
tax  >r  Botsi'iet,  endorsed  by  Lowth,  and  used  for 
i>  't-'.p*-<  cf  txTinJation  by  Percy  and  Williams. 
*J:  Aliejtrical. — Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
*Li  aire  been  maile  to  discover  the  principle  of 
^yeiaioc  in  the  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8);  Jevus 
^^^  i'xlvii.  14-17  ;  Wisd.  viii.  2) ;  and  Joseph. 
'-Ipim,  L  §  8^ ;  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  with 
V  rz-t«c.ty  fiu^her  back  than  the  Talmud.     Ac- 
er'^ ta  ihe  Talmud  the  belaced  is  taken  to  be 
<'<.  *^  'arwi  one,  or  bride,  is  the  congregation  of 
lr*i  Zisk  general  relation  is  expanded  into  more 
pct^&v  flftail  by  the  Targnm,  or  Chaldee  Para- 
F^'u^  vi)ch  treats  the  :y>ng  of  songs  as  an  alle- 
p^alhffiry^  of  the  Jewish  people  fitnn  the  Exodus 
to  dc  c.<miag  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  building  of 
^  ricd  temple.     Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  intei> 
p?3£oi  of  the  Targum  was  still  further  deve- 
TO  KT  the  me^Uoeval  Jews,  who  inti-oduced  it  into 
Cfcr  liurpcal  serrices.     A  new  school  of  Jewish 
OQacs  vu  originated    by  Mendelssohn  (1729- 
I>^) ;  whidi,  without  actually  denying  the  exist- 
oacfaa  allegorical  meaning,  determined  to  keep 
a  a  abeyance,  and  meanwhile  to  devote  itM>lf  to 
Ik  literal  ioterpretation.     In  the  Christian  Church, 
Ife  TiimaJ-cal  interpretatiosi,  imported  by  Origen, 
WM  lil  but  univerMiIIy  received.     It  was  called  in 
qasrcc  by  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  and  was  gra- 
4aIlT  t<ipeneded  by  the  typical  theory  of  Grotius, 
Bw  t,  Lowth,  &c.     In  tlie  18th  century  the  alle- 
fanoJ  thniry  was  reasserted,  and  reconstructed  by 
P^t£<d:Tf' 1776%  and  the  reactionary  allegorists. 
Sac?  nf  she  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
dleprcil  edwol  are: — (a.)  The  extension  of  the 
C^i«e  allegory  to  the  Christian  Church.    (6.)  Lu- 
1^*1  theory  limits  the  allegorical  meaning  to  the 
cR3erporancoas  history  of  Uie  Jewish  peo^e  under 
Solnom.     \c.)  Aeoonuzig  to  Ghislerius,  and  Com. 
1  Up^  the  Bride  is  the  Yirgin  Mary,  (d.)  Putfen- 
4crf  ref«7i  the  rairitual  sense  to  the  circumstances 
'/^-•ir  i^viooi's  death  and  burial.— 3.  The  Literal 
:ite7pntatioa  leeini  to  have  been  connected  with 
*A£  general  momoeot  of  Theodore  Mopsuest  (360- 
i2d,  aad  his  fcUowcn,  in  opposition  to  the  extrfr- 
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vnganoes  of  the  early  Christian  all^rists.  Its 
ac^teme  was  nuptial,  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  the 
bride.  The  nuptial  tneory  was  adopted  by  Grotius 
as  the  litei'ol  baus  of  a  secondary  and  spiritual 
interpi-etation  ;  and,  after  its  dramatical  develop- 
ment by  Bossuet,  long  continued  to  be  the  standard 
scheme  of  the  mystical  school.  In  1803  it  was 
reconstructed  by  Good,  with  a  Jewish  instead  of  an 
Egyptian  bride.  Michnelis  (1770)  regarded  the 
Song  as  an  exponent  of  fcedded  love,  innocent t  and 
happy.  The  most  gencmlly  received  interpretitiwi 
of  the  modem  liteiolists  is  that  which  was  origin- 
ally pr9po9cd  by  Jacobi  (1771),  adopted  by  HezSer, 
Ammon,  Umbreit,  Ewald,  &c. ;  and  more  i-ccently 
by  Prof.  Meier  of  Tiibingcn  (1854),  and  in  England 
by  Mr.  Ginsbui^,  in  his  very  excellent  translation 
(1857).  Accoi-ding  to  the  detailed  application  of 
this  view  as  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is 
intended  to  di.^lay  the  victory  of  humble  and  ccm- 
stant  love  over  the  temptations  of  iccalth  cmd  royalty. 
The  drama  is  divided  into  5  sections,  indicateil  by 
the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  adjuration  (ii.  7,  iii. 
5,  xiii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  closmg  sentence 
(v.  1).  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  tliut 
the  supporters  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  have 
been  finally  driven  fit>m  the  field.  Even  in  Ger- 
many a  strong  band  of  reactionary  Allegorists  have 
maintained  their  ground.  On  the  whole,  their  ten- 
dfflicy  is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase ;  a 
tendency  which  is  specially  marked  in  Hosenmiiller. 
The  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  defended  in 
America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Bun-owes.  The 
following  arc  specimens  of  the  internal  arguments 
adduced  by  them :— (a.)  Particulai-s  not  applicable 
to  Solomon  (v.  2) :  (6.)  particulars  not  applicable 
to  the  wife  of  Solomon  (i.  6,  8 ;  v.  7  ;  vii.  1,  cf.  i. 
6):  (c.)  Solomon  addressed  in  the  second  persou 
(viii.  12):  (ef.)  particulars  inconsistent  with  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  decent  love  (v.  2) :  (e.)  date 
20  years  after  Solomon's  marriac;e  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (comp.  Cant.  vii.  4,  and  1  K.  vii.  2).  It 
will  readily  be  observed  that  these  arguments  do 
not  in  any  way  afiect  the  literal  theoiy  of  Jacobi. 
For  external  arguments  the  allegorists  depend  prin- 
dpally  upon  Jewish  tradition,  and  the  analogy  uf 
Oriental  poetry.  The  strongest  argument  on  the 
side  of  the  allegorists  is  the  matrimonial  mi>taphor 
so  freauently  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  deM:ribe 
the  relation  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
15,  16;  Niun.  xv.  39;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27;  Jer.  iii. 
1-11 ;  Ex.  xvi.,  xxiii.,  &c.).— IV.  ConontoYy.— The 
book  was  rejected  from  the  Canon  by  Castellio  and 
Whiston ;  but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection  been  de- 
fended on  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in  the  LXX., 
and  in  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion.  It  is  contained  in  the  catalogue  given 
in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Melito;  and 
in  short  we  have  the  same  evidence  for  its  cauonicity 
as  that  which  is  commonly  adduced  for  the  ca- 
nonidty  of  any  book  of  the  O.  T. 

Otoper'n&nm,  a  name  with  which  all  are  fiimiliar 
as  that  of  a  scene  of  many  acts  and  inddeuts  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  There  is  no  mention  of  Capernaum 
in  the  0.  T.  or  Apocr}'pha,  but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1 
(in  Hebrew,  viii.  23)  is  applied  to  it  by  St.  Mat- 
thew. The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T. 
are  not  suffident  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact 
position.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  13 ;  comp.  John  vi.  24),  and,  if 
recent  discoveries  are  to  be  trusted,  was  of  sufEdent 
importance  to  give  to  that  Sea,  in  whole  or  in  port. 
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the  Dame  of  the  **  lake  of  Capemanm."  It  was  in 
the  "  land  of  Gennesaret  **  (Matt  xiv.  34,  compared 
with  John  ri.  17,  21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busy 
plain  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know 
ii-om  the  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  from  other 
sources  to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
Being  on  the  shore,  Capernaum  was  lower  than  Na- 
zareih  and  Cana  of  Galilee,  from  which  the  road  to 
it  was  one  of  descent  (John  ii.  12 ;  Luke  iv.  31). 
It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be  always  called  a  *'  city'* 
(Matt.  iz.  1 ;  Mark  i.  33) ;  had  its  own  synagogue, 
in  which  our  Lord  frequently  taught  (John  ri.  59 ; 
Mark  i.  21 ;  Luke  iv.  33,  38) — a  synagogue  built 
by  the  centurion  of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers 
which  appears  to  have  been  quaitered  in  the  place 
(Luke  vii.  1,  comp.  8 ;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides 
the  garrison  there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where 
the  dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt, 
ix.  9 ;  Mark  ii.  14 ;  Luke  ▼.  27)  and  by  itinerant 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  officers.  The  only  interest  attach- 
ing to  Capernaum  is  as  the  residence  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles,  the  scene  of  so  many  miracles  and 
"  gracious  words."  At  Nazareth  He  was  **  brought 
up/'  but  Capernaum  was  emphatically  His  "  own 
city ;"  it  was  when  He  returned  thither  that  He  is 
said  to  have  been  '*  at  home"  (Mark  ii.  1).  Here 
He  chose  the  Evangelist  Matthew  or  Levi  (Matt, 
ix.  9).  The  brothers  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew  be* 
longed  to  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  29),  and  it  is  perhaps 
allowable  to  imagine  that  it  was  on  the  sea- beach 
that  they  heard  the  quiet  call  which  was  to  make 
them  forsake  all  and  follow  Him  (Mark  i.  16,  17, 
comp.  28).  It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the 
miracle  on  the  centuiion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5 ; 
Luke  vii.  1),  on  Simon's  wife's  mother  (Matt.  viii. 
14 ;  Mark  i.  30 ;  Luke  iv.  38),  the  pai-alytic  (Matt, 
ix.  1;  Mark  ii.  1;  Luke  v.  18),  and  the  man 
afflicted  with  an  unclean  devil  (Mark  i.  32  ;  Luke 
iv.  33).  At  Capernaum  occurred  the  incident  of 
the  child  (Mark  ix.  33 ;  Matt,  xviii.  1 ;  comp.  xvii. 
24) ;  and  in  the  synagogue  there  was  spoken  the 
wonderful  discourse  of  John  vi.  (see  verse  59). 
The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against  Ca- 
pernaum and  the  other  unbelieving  dtics  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
The  spots  which  lay  claim  to  its  site  are  1 .  Khcm 
Mmyeh,  a  mound  of  ruins  which  takes  its  name 
from  an  old  khan  hard  by.  This  mound  is  situated 
close  upon  the  sea-shore  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  (now  El  Ohuweir).  2.  Three 
miles  north  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  the  other  claimant. 
Tell  Hihn, — ruins  of  walls  and  foundations  covering 
a  space  of  "  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  wide," 
on  a  point  of  the  shore  projecting  into  the  lake  and 
backed  by  a  very  gently  risng  ground.  Khan 
Minyeh,  EUTabighah,  and  Tell  Hum,  are  all,  with- 
out doubt,  ancient  sites,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  of  them  represents  Capernaum,  which  Cho- 
razin,  or  which  Bethsaida. 

Ca'phar,  one  of  the  numerous  words  employed 
in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  collection  of 
dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (/r).  Mr.  Stanley 
proposes  to  render  it  by  "  hamlet."  In  names  of 
places  it  occurs  in  Cuephar-ha-Ammonat,  Che- 
PHIRAH,  Caphar-salam  A.  To  US  its  chief  interest 
arises  from  its  forming  a  part  of  the  name  of  Ca- 
pernaum, t.  e.  Caphamahum. 

Ca'phar-ial'unA,  a  place  at  which  a  battle  was 
fought  between  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  Nicanor  (1 
Maoc,  rU.  31),    Ewald  places  it  north  of  Ramla  on 
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the  Samaritan  boundary,  but  no  certain  treoei  of  it 
seem  to  have  been  yet  found. 

Caphen'atha,  n  place  apparently  dose  to  and  on 
the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired  br 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (1  !^acc.  xii.  37). 

Caph'ira,  1  Esd.  v.  19.    [Chephirah.] 

Caph'tor;  Oaph'torim,  thrice  mentioned  as  the 
primitive  seat  of  the  Philistines  (Deut.  ii.  23 :  Jer. 
xlvii.  4 ;  Am.  ix.  7),  who  are  once  called  Gqpih- 
torimi  (Deut.  ii.  23),  as  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Mizraite  people  of  that  name  (Gen.  x.  14  ;  "  Caph- 
thorim,"  1  Chr.  i.  12).  The  position  of  the  country, 
since  it  wns  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be  suppoeed 
to  be  in  Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for  the  idea 
of  the  south-west  of  Palestine  is  excluded  by  the 
migration  of  the  Philistines.  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  hae 
proposed  to  recognise  Caphtor  in  the  ancient  Eg3rp* 
tian  name  of  Coptos.  We  must  not  suppose,  boir-> 
ever,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos:  it  must  rather  l« 
compared  to  the  Coptite  nome,  probabij  in  prim* 
itive  ages  of  greater  extent  than  under  the  ~ 
lemies,  for  the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the 
of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  Gen. 
Chr.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper  Egypt^ 
names  next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  and  tla 
eai-liest  names  of  Libyan  peoples.  'The  mignrtick 
of  the  Philistines  is  mention^  or  alluded  to  in  im 
the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor  or  the  Caphtori^a 
The  periml  of  the  migratico  must  have  been  rmm 
remote,  since  the  Philistines  wei*e  already  estaUis^m^ 
in  Palestine  in  Abraham's  t^me  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  3-4 
The  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  whidft. 
indirect,  tends  to  the  same  condusion,  but  takea  '^ 
yet  further  back  in  time.  We  find  fitnn  the  ■«& V* 
tui^  of  Rameses  III.  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  '^' 
Egyptians  about  1200  B.C.  were  at  war  with  ^i 
Philistines,  the  Tok-karu,  and  the  ShayrataiiA. 
the  Sea,  and  that  other  Shajratana  servcn  thcsft 
mercenaries.  This  evidence  points  therefore  to  ^ 
spread  of  a  seafaring  mce  cognate  to  the  EgyptiaBi 
at  a  very  remote  time.  It  is  probable  that  ^ 
Philistines  left  Caphtor  not  long  afler  the 
arrival  of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  they  had 
yet  attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that 
wards  so  eminently  characterized  the 
of  those  which  formed  the  Egyptian  nation. 

Cappado'da.  This  eastern  district  of  Asia 
is  interesting  in  reference  to  New  Testament 
only  from  the  mention  of  its  Jewish  residents  i 
the  heare»  of  St.  Peter's  first  sermon  (Acts  L' 
and  its  Christian  residents  among  the  readers  « 
Petei-'s  first  Epistle  (1  Pet.  i.  1).  The  J« 
community  in  this  region,  doubtless,  f< 
nucleus  of  the  Christian :  and  the  former  ma 
bably  be  traced  to  the  first  introduction  of 
colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by  Sdeucus.  The 
of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper  course  of 
phratcs  may  safely  be  mentioned,  in  general 
as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappadoda  on  the 
and  east.  Its  geographical  limits  on  the 
north  were  variable.  In  early  times  the 
reached  as  far  northwards  as  the  Euxine  Sea. 
padocia  is  an  elevated  table-land  intemct0i^  ' 
mountain-chains.  It  seems  always  to  hare  ^ 
defident  in  wood  ;  but  it  was  a  good  grain  ooa>B^ 
and  particulai'ly  famous  for  grazing.  Its  Ro"* 
metropolis  was  Caesarea.  The  native  Camndo^^ 
seem  originally  to  have  bdonged  to  the  Sj*  * 
stock :  and  since  Ptolemy  places  &e  cities  of  looii*^ 
and  Derbe  within  the  limits  of  this  region. 
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yvAlr  obtain  from  this  drcamstonoe  some  light 
c"the  speech  of  Lrcaonia  "  (Acts  zir.  11). 

ClqtaiB.     (1 0  As  a  purely  militarj  title,  Cap- 
tA  answers  to  jot  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and 
\iiampxot  (tnlnmuM)  in  the  Roman.     The  **  cap- 
's ot' the  gnard"  in  Acts  zzviii.  16  was  probablv 
^fmftetas  practorio,    (2.)  A'dtsln,  occasionally 
mAati  captain^  applies  sometimes  to  a  military 
iab.  X.  24;  Jodg.  zi.  6,  11 ;  Is.  xxii.  li ;  Dan.  xi. 
18),  ammytimta  to  a  ciTil  command  (e.  g.  Is.  i.  10, 
i.  6].    (3.)  The  *'  captain  of  the  temple  "  men- 
tiMd  br  St.  Luke  (zxii.  4;  Acts  ir.  1,  r.  24) 
apeialBided  the  guard  of  priests  and  I^rite^, 
ito  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple.     Tlte 
ftaapptan  to  hare  existed  from  an  early  date, 
(t)  The  term  midered  "  ciptain'*  (Heb.  ii.  10), 
■IBO  leftmoe  whatever  to  a  military  oHice. 
fl^ttfitiiSOftllt  Jewi.    The  bonda^  of  Israel 
i^^rp^  and  their  subjugation  at  diH'erent  times 
%  the  Philistines  and  other  nations,  are  jtometimes 
fldaU  Older  the  abore  title ;  and  the  Jews  them- 
•Ar^  periiapa  with  xeferenoe  to  Daniel's  vision 
(d.  vfi.),  ndbon  thnr  national  capf irities  as  four — 
ihiBAyfciuan,  Median,  Grecian,  and  Roman.    But 
article  it  confined  to  the  forcible  deport- 
tf  the  Jews  from  their  native  land,  and  their 
itioo,  onder  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
^aan.   Hie  kii^om  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three 
«  Mr  suujMHie  kings  of  Assyria.     Pul  or  Sarda- 
■plsi,  aflnsding  to  Rawlinsoo,  imposed  a  tribute 
^BjC  771  or  762  Raw!.)  upon  Menahem  (1  Chr.  v. 
tt,iri  S  ff.  XT.  19).      Tiglath-Pilcaer  carried 
oif  ^ijc  740)  the  tnm»-Jordanic  tribes  (1  Chr. 
v-X)  uri  tht  inhabitants  of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29, 
bi  iz.  1)  to  Assyria.    Shalmaneser  twice 
(3  K.  zvii.  3,  5)  the  kingdom  which  re- 
ItolUMB,  took  Samaria  (ii.c.  721)  after  a 
■Vrfttmfnn,  and  carried  Israel  away  into 
•%vk  fi—hiiili  (BjC.  713)  is  stated  to  have 
•M  kU  Ampim,  200/)00  captives  from  the 
JniActtivltkh  he  took  (2  K.  xviii.  13).   Nebu- 
^tar,iB  the  first  half  of  his  leign  (b.c.  606- 
j^nfmttBj  invwled  Judaea,  besieged  Jerusalem, 
*ari  mj  the  inhabitants  to  Ballon,  and  de- 
^"■fdtb  city  and  Temple.     Two  distinct  dcpor- 
Jj*^  are  mentiofied  in  2  K.  xxiv.  14  (including 
'^  pavos)  and  zzr.  11.    One  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
^   Vam  in  Jer.  lu.  28-30,  including  4600 
fy^  Bd  one  in  Dan.  i.  3.    The  two  principal 
5^Bitrtion  were,  (1)  that  which  took  place  u.c. 
'^%  vhcn  Jefaoiacfain  with  all  the  nobles,  soldiers, 
5^  ulifiueii  was  carried  away;    and  (2)  that 
^^^  leUowed  the  destruction  of  the  Temfde  and 
tKftin  of  Zedekiah  B.C.  588.    The  three  which 
f*^!^  mentiona  may  have  been  the  contributions 
ai  putieokr  date  or  district  to  the  general  cap- 
^     ;  or  they  may  have  taken  place  under  the 
^^-j  of  Xcbucfaadnezzar,  before  or  after  the  two 
^l^beipil  deportations.     Tlie  captivity  of  certiin 
^«cted  children  B.C.  607,  mentioned  by  Daniel, 
1^"^  was  one  of  them,  may  have  occurred  when 
i>^^3bqdadnfTTar  was  collogue  or  lieutenant  of  his 
j2^her  Nabopdassar,  a  year  before  he  reigned  alone. 
V^  70  years  of  captivity  predicted  by  Jeremiah 
^^.  12j  are  dated  by  Krideaux  from  B.C.  606.   The 
^ftirity  of  Ezekid  dates  from  n.c.  598,  when  that 
^^i)|ihct»  like  Mordeeai  the  uncle  of  Esther  (Esth. 
^«  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin.     The  captives  were 
^'>iafed  not  as  daves  bat  as  colonists.     There  was 
^^^ithiBg  to  hhider  a  Jew  from  risix^  to  the  highest 
in  the  state  (Dm.  iL  48),  or  hoJdio^  tht] 
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most  confidential  oflice  near  the  person  of  the  king 
(Xeh.  i.  11 ;  Tob.  i.  13,  22).     The  advice  of  Jeie- 
miah  (xxix.  5,  &c.)  was  genemlly  followed.     The 
exiles  increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.     They 
observed  the  Mosaic  law  (Esth.  ii.  8  ;  Tob.  xiv.  9;. 
They  kept  up  distinctions  of  lank  among  themselves 
(Ez.  XX.  1).     Their  gencaloi;ical  tables  were  pre- 
served, and  they  were  at  no  loss  to  tell  who  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  David's  throne.     They  had  neitlier 
pLice  nor  time  of  national  githeriug,  no  Temple ; 
and  they  offered  no  sacrifice.     But  the  right  of  cir- 
cumcision and  their  laws  respecting  food,  &c.,  were 
observed ;  their  priests  were  with  them  (Jer.  xxix. 
1) ;  and  possibly  the  practice  of  erecting  synagogues 
in  every  city  (Acts  xv.  21)  was  begun  by  the  Jews 
in  the  Babylonian  captivity.     The  captivity  is  not 
without  contemporaneous  literature.     In  the  book 
of  Tobit  we  have  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
fimiily  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtoli,  among  the  captives 
whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to  Nineveh.    The  book 
of  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr.  Layard's  opinion,  to  have 
been   written   by   one  whose  eyes,  like  those  of 
Ezekiel,  were  familiar  with  the  gigantic  forms  of 
Assyrian  sculpture.    Several  of  the  Psalms  appear 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  Jews  who  were  either 
partakers  or  witnesses  of  the  Assyrian  captivity. 
But  it  is  from  the  three  great  prophets  Jeremiah, 
Ezekicl,  and  Daniel,  that  we  learn  most  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  of  the  captivity.     The  Baby- 
lonian captivity  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the 
decree  (Err.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  536),  and  the  return 
of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under  Shcshbazzar  or  Ze- 
rubbabel  (B.C.  535),  Ezra  (B.C.  458),  and  Nehemiah 
Tb.c.  445).    The  number  who  returned  upon  the 
decree  of  b.C.  536  was  42,360,  besides  servants. 
Among  them  about  30,000  are  spedlied  (compare 
Ezr.  ii.  and  Nch.  vii.)  as  belonging  to  tlie  tribes  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi.     It  has  been  inferred 
that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel  (compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).     Those  who  were  lefl 
in  Assyria  (Esth.  viii.  9,  11),  and  kept  up  their 
national  distinctions,  were  known  as  The  Dispersion 
(John  vii.  35 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  James  i.  1):  and,  in 
course  of  time,  they  served  a  great  purpose  in 
difinsing  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  in  afford- 
ing a  point  for  the  commencement  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Evangelists  of  the  Christian  faith.     Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  ten  trib^ 
existing  as  a  distinct  community.     Josephus  be- 
lieved that  in  his  daj  they  dwelt  in  large  multi- 
tudes, somewhere  beyond  the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth, 
according  to  the  author  of  2  Esdr.  xiii.  45.     The 
imagination  of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  last  record»i  habita- 
tion.    But  though  history  beara  no  witness  of  their 
present  distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  track  the 
footsteps  of  the  depailing  race  in  four  directions    • 
af^er  the  time  of  the  Captivity.     (1.)  Some  returned 
and  mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii.  36;  Phil.  iii. 
5,  &c.).     (2.)  Some  were  lell  in  Samaria,  mingled 
with  the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  vi.  ^l ;  John  iv.  12), 
and  became  bitter  enemies  of  the  Jews.    (3.)  Many 
remained  in  Assyria,  and  were  recognised  as  an  in- 
tegral pai-t  of  the  Dispersion  (see  Acts  ii.  9,  xxvi.  7). 
(4.)  Most,  probably,  apostatized  in  As83rria,  adopted 
the  usages  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom 
they  were  planted,  and  became  wholly  swallowed 
up  in  them. 

Caiaba'iion,  a  corrupt  name  to  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  anytliing  corresponding  in  tlie  Hebrew 
text  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34). 
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Oarlmxide.  The  representatiTe  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  woi-ds  'ekddch  and  bdrkath  or  bdreketh.^ 

1.  'EkdAch  occun  only  in  Is.  Ht.  12  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  the  new  Jemsalem.  Per- 
haps the  term  may  be  a  general  one  to  denote  any 
hright  sparkling  gem,  but  as  it  occui-s  only  once, 
it  is  impossible  to  deteimine  its  real  meaning.^ 

2.  Barikaihy  barekeVi,  the  third  stone  in  the  first 
row  of  the  sacerdotal  breastplate  (Ex.  xrviii.  17, 
xxzix.  10),  also  one  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  the 
king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii,  13).  Braun  suppoees 
with  much  probability  that  the  smaragdus  or  eme- 
rald is  the  precious  stone  signified.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.»  the  Vulgate,  and  Joeephus. 

C^'cas,  the  seventh  of  the  seven  **  chamberlains  " 
(t.  e.  eunuchs)  of  king  Ahasuenis  (Esth.  1.  10). 

Car'ehamis,  1  Esd.  i.  25.    [Carchemish.] 

Oar'oheinith  is  not,  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, the  classical  Circesium.  It  lay  very  mucli 
higher  up  the  Euphrates,  occupying  nearly  the  site 
of  the  later  Mabug,  or  Hierapolis.  It  seems  to 
have  commanded  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Bir,  or  Birehrjik,  and  thus  in  the  con- 
tentions between  Egypt  and  Assyria  its  possession 
was  of  primary  consequence  (oomp.  2  Chr.  xzxv. 
20,  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  Carchemish  appeoi-s  to 
have  been  taken  by  Pharaoh-Necho  shortly  aPter 
the  battle  of  Megiddo  (c.  B.C.  608),  and  retaken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  afler  a  battle  three  years  later, 
B.C.  605  (Jer.  xlvi.  2). 

Care'ah,  fiither  of  Johanan  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  else- 
where in  the  A.  V.  spelt  Kareah. 

Ca'ria,  the  southern  part  of  the  region  which  in 
the  N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the  south-western 
pai*t  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  Roman 
times  the  name  of  Caria  was  probably  less  used 
than  previously.  At  an  earlier  period  we  find  it 
mentioned  as  a  separate  district  (l  Mace.  xv.  23). 
At  this  time  (B.C.  139)  it  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privily  of  freedom,  granted  by  the  Komaos. 
A  little  before  it  had  been  assigned  by  them  to 
Hhodes,  and  a  little  later  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
province  of  Asia. 

Car'me,  1  Esdr.  v.  25.    [Harim.] 

Car'moL  Nearly  always  with  the  definite  article, 
"  the  park,**  or  **  the  well-wooded  place."  1.  (In 
Kings,  generally  **  Mount  C,"  in  the  Prophets, 
**  CMmel.")  A  mountain  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  characteristic  features  of  the 
country  of  Palestine.  As  if  to  accentuate  more 
distinctly  the  bay  which  forms  the  one  indentation 
in  the  coast,  this  noble  ridge,  the  only  headland  of 
lower  and  central  Palestine,  foims  its  southern 
boundary,  running  out  with  a  bold  bluff  promontory 
all  but  into  the  very  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
From  this  point  it  sti-etches  in  a  nearly  straight 
line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  for  a  little  more  than 
twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates  suddenly  in  a 
bluff  somewhat  corresponding  to  its  western  end, 
breaking  down  abruptly  into  tlie  hills  of  Jenin  and 
Samaria,  which  form  at  that  part  the  central  mass 
of  the  country.  Caimel  thus  stands  as  a  wall 
between  the  maritime  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  south, 
and  the  more  inland  expanse  of  Esdraelon  on  the 
north.  Its  stinicture  is  in  the  main  the  Jura  forma- 
tion (upper  oolite),  which  is  prevalent  in  the  centre 
of  Western  Palestine — a  sofl  white  limestone,  with 
nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  In  form  Carmel  is  a 
tolei-ably  continuous  ridge,  at  the  W.  end  about 
600,  and  E.  about  1600-  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
BtlU  clothed  with  the  same  "  excellency"  of  "  wood," 
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which  supplied  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  Jodj 
alike  with  one  of  their  most  favourite  illustratio 
(Is.  xxxiii.  9;  Mic.  vii.  14).  Modem  travelU 
delight  to  describe  its  **  rocky  dells  with  de 
jungles  of  copse" — ^its  "shrubberies  thicker  thi 
any  others  in  central  Palestine  "  (Stanley,  MS.) — ^i 
'*  impenetrable  brushwood  of  oaks  and  other  en 
greens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder  parts  by  a  profusii 
of  game  and  wild  animals  "  (Porter,  ffandb,),  h 
in  other  places  bright  with  '*  hollyhocks,  jasmii 
and  various  flowering  creepers"  (Van  de  Vddc 
Cai-mel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Aah 
(Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended  as  far  south 
Dor,  probably  to  give  the  Asherites  a  share  of  tl 
i*ich  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon.  The  king 
**  Jokneam  of  Carmel"  was  one  of  the  Canaani 
chiefii  who  fell  before  the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii.  22 
These  are  the  earliest  notices  which  we  possess 
the  name.  There  is  not  in  them  a  hint  of  n 
sanctity  as  attaching  to  the  mount.  Bat  the 
seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing  that  from 
early  times  it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  spot, 
later  times  we  know  that  its  reputation  was 
confined  to  Palestine.  But  that  which  has 
the  name  of  Carmel  most  fiuniliar  to  the  mode 
world  is  its  intimate  oonnexicm  with  the  history 
the  two  great  prophets  of  Isi^ael — Elijah  and  Elisl 
Here  Elijah  brought  back  Israel  to  all^ianoe 
Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets  of  the  foreiga  m 
fiilse  god ;  here  at  his  entreaty  were  oonsunaed  tl 
successive  *'  fifties  "  of  the  royal  guard ;  but  ban 
on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  received  the  visit  of  tt 
bereaved  mother  whose  son  he  was  soon  to  resfior 
to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv.  25,  &c.).  Jhe  first  of  tbci 
three  events,  without  doubt,  took  place  at  % 
eastern  end  of  the  ridge,  commanding  the  last  vifi 
of  the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the  gnil 
plahi  in  front.  Of  this  site  an  admirable  deacriptiti 
is  given  by  Prof.  Stanley  {S,  ^  P.  pp.  353-856) 
There  is  good  reaJson  to  bdieve  that  a  uter  indtei' 
in  the  life  of  the  same  great  prophet  took  plan  a 
Carmel.  This  was  when  he  **  caused  fire  to  ooiB< 
down  from  heaven"  and  consume  the  two  "fifttM 
of  the  guard  which  Ahaziali  had  despatched  to  iik 
him  prisoner,  for  having  stopped  his  messengers  t 
Baalzcbub  the  god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  9-15).  1* 
tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that  Elijsh  tf 
Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain,  and  a  csKVf 
actually  shown  under  the  high-altar  of  the  ckM.^ 
as  that  of  Elijah.  After  the  ascent  of  E^ 
Elisha  went  to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  25)»  tk»« 
only  for  a  time;  but  he  was  again  there  WL't 
Shunamroite's  visit  (iv.  25),  and  that  at  a  time  '^ 
no  festival,  no  "new  moon  or  sabbath"  (i^  — 
required  his  presence.  This  is  the  last  men'tt^ 
Caimel  as  the  scene  of  any  event  in  the  sacred  Ik.  ^  ' 
Carmel  has  derived  its  modem  name  from  thi^^ 
prophet;  Mar  Ely  as  is  the  common  desi^^K3i 
Kurmel  being  occasionally,  but  only  seldom,  '' 
^2.  A  town  in  the  mountainous  country  oF*  ^ 
(Josh.  XV.  55),  familiar  to  us  as  the  resid^S^ 
Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40),  and  ther  « 
place  of  David's  favourite  wife,  •*  Abigail 
melitess"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1)- 
was  doubtless  the  Carmel  at  which  Saul 
**  place,"  literally  a  "  band ;"  afler  his  Tict^«7 ' 
Amalek  (1  Sam.  xv.  12).  And  this  Canra« 
not  the  northern  mount,  must  have  been  i^^i 
at  which  king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  C^ 
xxvi,  10).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jer^^"^ 
was  the  seat  of  a  Roman  garrison.    The  roi"^ 


b  town,  DOW  Kunmil,  itill  Tenuin  at  ten  ntOa 
Un  Ucbnn  in  ■  ilightlj  S.  E.  diiKtion,  dw  10 
ttKoCifabi  (HaoD),  Z>/(Zipb),iiidotliav>«» 
md  •ritli  Cuioel  in  JiMh.  XT.  55. 
OhW.  I.  Tbc  Itb  *cn  of  RmbcD  the  progtoitor 
tfikfimilrof  TimCABMiTES  (Go.  ilii.  9;  Ei. 
ii.U;  Kini].iiTi.e;  1  Chr.T.3).— I.  Anunof 
iitiihiDf  JdUi,  EilfacTDrAchiii,  the  "tioubltr 
4]ar^'  (JoJi.  tU,  1,18;  1  Chr.  ii.  7,  If.  1), 
Kotding  to  tlw  fint  two  paragB  the  Km  of  Zabdi 

(knalB,  a  Urge  md  fbrtiiieJ  dt;  in  the  cemitrj 
M  of  Ja^n — **  the  lnod  of  Galud ;"  coDtainiog 
I'loaplt."     It  wu  b«i(gtil  and  Iskea  bj  Judu 
faolwas  (1  Mvc  T.  26,  43,  44).     Under  the 
^<fC*unos  the  Bme  occniTaicc  ii  icUled  In 
;iln.  lii.  21,  26,  the  tnniJe  Lang  ailed  the 
itiBUinOs.     Thi>  enables  ui  to  idoitify   it 
lift  IZBICBDTH-KABXjtlll. 
tari'M.     [CAW.*!-.] 
ftlJMlM       [HASDlCaAPT.] 
eB^  ■  ChiBtiu  Et  Trots,  with  whom  St 
M  lUta  thmt  he  left  D  cloak  (2  Tim.  ir.  13). 
imdng  to  Hippoljtiu,   Carpus  was  bishop  <S 
loitnia  Thncc 

WtfafL  Thia  woid  ocoin  only  lii  times  in 
^  tol  of  the  A.  T.,  and  iignifi«  what  we  nov 
d  "  h|pge.'  The  Hebrew  wonU  so  rendered 
nbce.  1.  cm,  eenerall;  tnnilated  "  >tuS"' 
o'laMk."  It  it  Tike  the  Gredt  word  »fu>i. 
ICMUt.  "henry  mnnera."  Judg.  iviii.  21 
ttlf.  S.Tbt  word  rendered  "  carriages"  in  la. 
M,  1  *ib1J,  it  would  appear,  be  "  rour  burdens." 
Vh  tW  X.  T.,  Acts  ui.  15,  the  mcming  is 
^ti'^tpge,'  5.  Bnl  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam. 
I|i.K,ad  »I*i.  5-7— and  there  only— ■' car- 
'^'■aflayed  in  the  teuie  ofa  wagon  or  cut. 
'^"*"'  'i  of  wagone  which  snr- 

princes  of  Peiaia 

27  ;  Num.  rli.  3, 
(2  Sam.  Ti.  6;,  to 

— , gd  lioDi  the  chariot  drawn  bj  horses, 

^  lid  wagnis  were  either  open  or  covered 
(WtH  3),  and  were  need  for  convejantt  of 
Km  (Gea.  il*.  19),  bnidRu  (1  Bum.  vi.  7,  S), 
■Nm  [Am.  ii.  13>.  A>  there  are  no  roada  in  I 
^odFilMtiiie  and  the  neighbonrii^  countries, 
•"ientiagea  for  any  purpoH  eicept  eonteyance ! 
'^ricaltunl  iKsdace  are  all  but  utiknowD.  The  ' 
*?  tM  niad  in  Weateiu  Aua  has  two  wheels  of 
"ul  WHd.  But  in  the  monuments  of  ancient  I 
VjH  nuetentatioas  are  found  of  cart!  with  tiro  ' 
**nh,  Wrfaig  fbor  or  tii  ipokes,  med  for  carrying 


■^MilEtf. !.  14). 

ht  -MU,  Gen.  ilT.  19,  : 
'>i.>niicle  diawD  by  cnttle 


Carrllig.  Tlie  arts  of  carricg  and  engnving 
cro  much  In  requcJl  in  the  constmrtion  bolli 
a(  the  Taberoacle  ami  the  Temple  (Ei.  mi.  5, 
Ilir.  33  ;  IK,  vi.  18,  35;  P«.  liiir,  6),  as  well 
as  in  the  onunieDtilion  of  the  priKtlf  dresMS  (Ei. 
iiriii.  9-36 ;  Zcfh.  iii.  9 ;  2  Chr.  11.  G,  H). 

Otdph'Ia,  B  place  of  uncertain  site  on  the  road 
Vtwwu  Babylon  and  Jenualem  (Eir.  Tiii.  17). 

Oai1«n,  1  Mace,  i.  54,  iv.  62,  59;  2  Uacc,  i. 
9,  18,  1.  5.     [Chislec  ;  Slo.'^Tiis.] 

t^lnliiln,  a  llizmite  people  or  tribe  (Gen.  i. 
14  ;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  The  only  doe  we  hare  as  yet 
lo  the  position  of  the  Casluhim  is  thnr  pla«  in  the 
Ijil  oflhc  sons  ofMiiralm  between  the  Pathmtim 
;i[jd  tiie  Capbtorim,  whence  it  is  probable  that  they 
n-.  re  Fcoted  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  LXX.  seem  to 
iJiulify  them  with  the  Cf-naAninnnhn  of  P«.  Ijriil. 
31  rA,V."princM").  This  would  place  the  Cas- 
luhim in  the  Heplnnomis.  Bochsit  sugi^ts  the 
identity  of  the  Caslnhlni  and  the  Colchiane,  who 
■re  tnid  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colony.  The 
supposition  is  improbable,  though  Gfienim  give*  it 
his  support.  Forster  conjedorcs  the  Ca^lnhim  to 
be  the  bhiibitnnts  ofCassiolis,  and  Bunsen  aasnmes 
this  to  be  proved ;  bnt  the  nature  of  tlie  ground  is 
a  serious  difficulty  in  the  wny. 

Cu'phon,  1  Mare.  t.  30.     [CASPnOR.l 

Cu'phor,  one  of  the  fortified  dties  in  tiie  "  bnil 
of  Galaad"  (1  Uacc.  r.  26),  in  which  the  Jews 
took  refuge  mm  the  Ammonites  ondcr  Tinolhens 
(comp.  ver.  6),  and  which  with  other  cities  wna 
taken  by  Judaa  Uaccabaeut  (t.  36).  Jn  the  latter 
parage  the  name  ts  given  si  Cabtvos,  and  in  2 
".  13  as  CaBFIB,  if  indeed  the  sante  place  is 


referr 


not  qi. 


Ou'pla,  a  strong  forlified  dly— whether  east  or 
west  of  Jordan  is  not  plain^having  neor  it  a  lake 
tiro  stadia  in  bi-eadth.  It  waa  taken  by  Judas 
Maccabaeut  with  great  slaughter  (2  Uacc.  xii.  13, 
16).    [Casphob.] 

Cud*.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  ofthe 
Hebrew  words  iidJi/i  and  Aeitmh.—I.  XfddAh 
occurs  in  Ei.  xu.  24,  as  one  of  the  iogredienta 

and  in  Ei.  iivii.  19.  There  cnn  be  no  doubt  that 
the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  though  there  is  considerable  variety  of  read- 
ing in  the  old  ver^ons.  Tlie  accounts  of  cassia  as 
given  by  andent  autbon  are  confused  ;  and  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  Latin  writers  by  the  term  cngin 
uuderalood  both  the  Orimla!  product  now  onitt 
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ooDildenUoQ,  u  well  u  »nie  loir  iwcet  ticibuttcnn 
plant;  but  Ihe  Grade  won!  U  limited  Is  the  Cnstcm 
product.  Dioacorides  poratioiu  spvoral  kinds  of 
caAifl,  Aod  aijs  ihej  are  produced  io  Spicy  Ai'sbia. 
On«  kind  i>  kcowa  hj  the  name  at  nuayUtii,  u; 
according  to  Galen,  ot  nKii/llos,  from  the  uicleiit 
dty  and  promontory  Mosjllon,  oa  the  eowt  of 
Atrial  Hnd  the  (n  of  Bab  el  Mnndeb.  Will  not  tliij 
throw  aonia  light  oa  Ei.  nvii.  19,  ■'  Dan  and  JaTsn 
-and  tleuial  tinded  In  thy  luirki'la  with  caula,  caln- 
moi,"  tc.  Tha  caub  would  be  brought  from 
India  to  Meuial,  and  from  thence  eiported  to  Tjie 
and  other  coimtriea  under  the  name  of  if«iualif>s, 
or  Meuiid  ca»Ia.  Cassia  ii  not  prodoced  by  aiiv 
trees  which  are  now  foULd  growing  in  Arabia.  U 
i)  probable  theicthre  that  the  Giwk  authors  we:i' 
tniitAken  cm  this  subject,  and  that  the}'  ocuuioimlly 
have  regarded  products  imported  into  Arabia,  Aiad 
thence  exported  northwards  to  other  countries,  n!^ 
the  natural  productions  of  Ihatcounltj.  Tbecaiui- 
Urk  of  commerce  i*  yielded  by  laiioui  kinds  ol* 
CimucTHinuiin,  which  glow  in  dlflereot  pari*  <if 
India.— 2.  KetiUOi,  only  in  Ps.  Hv.  8.  Thi*  woi  J 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  anoiber  term  for  casin : 
the  old  Ternons,  as  well  as  tlie  etymology  of  tjje 
Hebrew  word,  are  in  favour  of  this  intcrptctatiou. 

CictlB,     [Fortifications.] 

Cutor  uid  FoUnx,  the  Dioscuri  (AcU  uviii. 
M).  These  two  heroes,  the  twiu-ions  of  Japitt-i 
and  Leda,  were  regarded  at  the  tutelary  diTinitl'' 
-of  sailers.  They  appealed  in  hearen  as  the  coli- ; 
atellatiod  Qtmiiti.  A)  the  ship  mentioned  bv 
St.  Luke  was  from  Alexandria,  it  may  be  worth 
while  lo  notice  that  Caator  and  Pollui  were  sp^?- 
cially  harunmd  in  the  neighbouring  district  c,f 
Cyreoaica.  In  art  these  divinilin  vete  ■ometjmri 
lepresented  simply  u  stars  hovering  over  a  Bhip, 
but  more  frequently  u  young  men  on  horseback, 
with  conical  caps  and  stars  above  them.  Eutli 
ligures  wei-e  pi-obably  painted  or  sculptured  at  tlje 


tu.-nt 

|offtncetakilloDe;  ud  wba  a  eat  died  tt  wis  a 

balmed  and  buried  at  liubasUs,  the  city  si 
the  moon,  of  which  dirinity  the  cat  " 


i  the  Hebrew  i 


uting  each  side  of  i 


occur  only  in  Banich  vi.  S2.     The  Gre 
9  nsed   by  Aristotle,  has  more  joi-ticular 
refeience  to  the  wild  cat.    Herodotus  (ii.  C6)  (ipplic-i 

the  pHSHige  in  Barueh  nppears  to  point  to  the  A<v- 
mesticated  aoimal.  Perhaps  the  people  of  Babylon 
oiigiunlly  procured  the  cat  fiom  Egypt.  The  do- 
mcElio  cat  of  the  ancient  [^ptiana  is  supposed  bv 
some  to  be  identical  with  the  Felia  maniculala. 
lEilppell,  of  Nubia,  and  with  our  own  domestic 
nniinol,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  on  thi^ 
point.  The  Epyptians,  it  is  well  known,  paid  aci 
nbsunl  reverence  to  the  cat;  it  accompanied  them 
ia  liartowiingtspeiitioia;  it  was  deenned  a  capital 


eutative  in  th»  A.  V. 
lebrew  words  chiaU  aai  yelck.—l,  CUM 
occun  m  I  K.  viii.  37  )  2  Chr.  vi.  28 ;  P*.  lixTiiL 
4G ;  li.  iniii.  4 ;  Joel  i.  4 ;  it  is  evident  from  tbe in- 
consistency of  the  two  most  important  old  renloiia 
in  their  renderings  of  this  wonl,  that  Dothing  if  ta 

,  be  IcaiTib  Stwa  them.     The  term  now  under  uoUca 

,  seems  to  be  applied  to  a  locust,  perhapa  in  its  larvm 

I  stale,— 2.  Telek.    [Locust.] 

'      CMlin'a,  1  lilKlr.  v.  30,  apparently  Muwm  to 
GiDDBL  in  the  Hebrew  test. 
Cattl*.     [Bull.] 

C>V«.  I.  ilfaiah.  The  chalky  limestdoe  (f 
which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly  axuiit 
presents,  as  is  tlie  case  in  all  limestone  formaHopi, 
a  vast  number  of  caverns  and  natunl  Bssoni, 
many  of  which  have  also  been  artiBdnlly  enlaijad 
and  adapted  to  various  purposes  both  of  shelto- aad 
defence.  Thli  circumstance  has  abo  g{reo  ""*>" 
lo  the  UM  of  so  large  a  number  of  word*  w  ttt 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  caves,  boh^ 
and  iissurfa,  some  of  them  giving  jumea  to  tha 
loWBS  and  places  and  their  neighbourhood.  Out  (f 
them  may  be  selected  the  following:— U.  CMr  « 
afr, '•  a  hole."  From  this  come  (a),  the  bum  (T 
the  Horitct  of  Uount  Seir,  a  Troglodyte  race  ipokn 
ofbyStrabo.  fGcn.  xiv.  6,  axivi.  31 ;  Deut-ii.  IS; 
Job  III.  6.)  (1.)  ffaurSn  (Ei.  ilvii.  16,  18).  {ej 
the  two  towns  of  BelhJumm  (Josh.  iri.  S,  h). 

[d.)  the  town  Horonaim  (Is.  iv.  &).— III.  Cka 

ijicim,  "  p1si«>  of  refuge  in  i-odo"  (brUrdi  ^••» 
ii.  14 ;  Obad.  3  ;  A.  V.  "  defls).- IV.  UanAArik^- 

in  Scriptnre  sre:— 1.  That  ia  which  Lot  dwid-.^ 
after  tlia  destruction  of  Sodom  (Gen.  ai.  30)f 
9.  The  cave  of  tlachpeUih  (xiiii.  IT).  S.  CkvaoKa 
Uakkcdah  (Josh.  x.  16).  4.  Cave  of  AdoU^^ 
(1  Snm.  uii.  1).  0.  Cave  of  Engedi  (niir.  3)^  - 
e.  Obadiah's  cave  (1  K.  iviii.  4).  T.  Eli>h'i  tarw 
(lii.  9).  B,  9.  The  lodc  scpulehrea  ^ 
and  of  our  LonI  (John  li.  38;  Mat=^^« 
.jvii.  60).  The  existing  CBvanis  near  the  a  E.  ■■=■ 
a(  the  Dead  Sea  serve  fully  to  justify  the  mtntiw-— 
iif  a  cave  as  the  place  of  Lot's  retirement ;  as  tbo^^c 
on  the  W.  side  agree  both  in  situation  and  in  naic^^ 
with  the  oives  of  IHn-gedi.  The  <ave  of  Macfatula  » 
undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the  moaque  of  UeixoB-^ 
The  cave  in  which  Obndiah  concealed  the  proplii—!" 
was  probably  in  the  norlhero  part  of  the  ""nh- 


a  «bklL  >)MtD&nt  in 
Kpnre  nught  be  pa 
d  Di>h,  am  wtlT; 
Xmiat  Honb  (£i.  > 
UBminatc.     Boid 

nfL^  This  the  ImcUla 
irfogi  &no  tha  PbiliitiiKi  io  "holn"  (I  Sun. 
BT.  11).  Soilu  m  thi  time  ef  Gideon  thif  hnil 
tiken  irfi^i  fnm  the  Uidiuitei  id  dm  ind  coth 
■id  itinidMildt,  mch  u  (baunij  in  the  mounUin 
n^no  oTllnMHfa  (Judgs  ri.  2).  But  Adullnni 
M  not  tW  onbr  ore,  nor  wen  iu  leiunti  the  only 
•■-'*"—'  of  bnidilti  uukine  the  csrei  of  I'alatine 
Ibar  ■cDBtotMd  hannt.  Joaphui  ipeoks  of  the 
aUxr  khabituti  of  TndMDitii,  who  lived  in  Iiuge 
aifnti^  nd  vmoyed  much  the  trade  with  La- 
maaaa,  hat  wae  put  down  bj  Hend.  Lutli,  it' 
n>  the  oiTB  which  lie  bsiMth  and  nround  » 
BaiT  J  the  Jmiih  Qtiei  that  fbrmed  the  lait 
hjUvf^pboi  of  the  Jewish  leaden  in  the  wir  with 

MR  ilriUa^f  acmeeti  the  uiodeni  unga  of  P>- 
Waa  nd  the  idjacat  ngiont  with  thnr  uicioil 
JMifj  tbrn  the  emplajmoiC  or  (hem  u  hariil- 
^HB.  Tkt  reeky  »il  oTm  Urge  a  portion  of  Ilie 
H^  ijad  aho«t  forbids  iDterrofnt,  excepting  in 
BriliM  ritbe-  natunl  or  hewn  fiom  the  ruck, 
iaadiufl]  BnmenHit  lilu  u*  •hown  in  Palatine 
■ia^ot  hodi  of  (K^^dlcd)  •epuldine  ofiaioti 
iidtoMioftheOldanil  Kcw  Tot,  TC&erated  bolh 


/ 


Oriv.  tbric  on,  we  think,  bt  littla  doubt  that 
ftt  H*.  nrd  trti,  iprariaWj  rendered  "  cedar  " 
^  Ike  LT,  data  atand  for  that  tree  in  moit  of 
^^■|B  vbn  the  word  occun.  Tha  trti,  cr 
"ii^iMd  and  atrong  tree,"  from  an  Arabic 
'***Uik>lbia  ligniBcatiai,  ia  particolirli  the 
■ai )(  k  alar  of  Lebanon  iCtdrvi  LHarn) ; 
MttatOanrt  i«  naed  in  a  wider lenae  to  denote 
fr"».  <f  ft.  Coni/irae,  ia  clear  from  oomt 
^itaifMBpa  where  it  occun.  For  initana, 
*^«*r»orf"  roenlioned  in  Ltr,  lir.  6  con 
'■'4  tl  tb  wwd  of  tha  Lelonon  sedan,  aeeing 
^tiOirmZibaiiaiaJi  nerer  hare  gnwL  in 
^P*Mh  ct  Sloai.     Tha*  it  anotber  pami;^ 

■ibdjrobibilitT,  aa  Dr.  Hooker  mnjecturs 
**  fim  BaitptiaiM,  which  growa  in  Lebanon 
"Ikliatr  fitted  for  funuhiug  ihip-maata  tkv 
r'fml  el  ttat  Ctdna  LSkoi.  The  Ctdm  Li- 
"^  tim  Baltptim,  and  J\aupen»  cictk-i, 
J^JWtibly  an  included  under  tha  term  erei ; 
JJj|i  Iks*  lao  ba  DO  doubt  that  bj  thia  name  ia 
iJ"  afMnUj  dawtod  th*  cedar  of  LebaoMi,  aa 
j|^  tkt  fimnt  nd  gnodert  of  the 
^4f«*rwood''ua«d  in  purit 
^Wa  Ihtf  one  of  the  amaller  Junipen  >>  intended 
^•Uwf),  lor  it  iadoabtfal  whether  the yuni- 
^^  OsAb  oiita  at  all  In  Arabia.  Ai  lir  aa  ii 
1*^  ftaat  kaDWn,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ia  confined 
r^  Sfik  lo  (M  rallej  at  the  Lebanon  range,  rii,, 
k^<f  Oe  Kadiik  itrtr,  wUeh  flowa  from  near  the 
^i^M  potat  of  tb*  noga  wstwaid  to  the  Medi- 

'^- ■,  agd  aobn  tbi  ica  at  tha  port  of  Tripoli. 

mcr  put  of  lli«  Tilley, 
■"0  featabo™  that 

Tb*  nller  he 
?**T  >a«>d,  aam,  and  dallow,  ind  the  gro< 
**■*>  an  ndc  OB  ill  flat  floor.    On  netrtr  i: 
C«.1).B. 


*J»pow  fa  at  tb*  11 
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paction,  the  ced.in  are  found  to  be  confineil  f>  n 
null  portion  of  a  nnge  of  low  alonj  lulia  ol* 
iiQiHled  outline!,  nnd  pcrhiipa  UO  lo  KIO  l\.  nb.>re 
be  |ilain,  which  aweep  Bcnir*  the  rallei-,  Theac 
ilLi  are  beliecod  hv  Dr.  Hotter  to  be  old'moRiinet, 
eponited  by  glocien  tliat  once  dvbouched  on  to  the 
plain  frrmi  ibe  aiirioiuidiug  tops  of  Lebonon. 

Ca'dloa.  1.  A  plaice  fortitinl  br  Ceudtbuus 
ider  thronlenof  the  king  Aiitiochua'iSideiR),  aa  a 
ition  fnim  which  to  commaud  the  roads  nf  Jn.lua 
(1  Mace.  IT.  39,  41,  ivi.  9).  II  wu  not  fir  fi-om 
Jamaia  (Jabne),  or  from  Amtu*  (.\>bdod),  and  va* 
probabi]'  the  iniideni  K-'lra  or  KSIrah,  whii.-li  ]i« 
miuitltue  plain  below  the  liver  liubin,  and 
■  ■■  Ailr   (Kkroii).— 2.  In 


le  below  the  eaatera  wall 


this  form  ia  given  in  the  > 

brook  Kidron  ii 

of  Jerundem  (John  iviii,  1,  onlr).     Berond.it  waa 

the  garden  of  Gethieniane.     [Kil>RON.] 

Cfl'flBn.  Sou  of  Ceilan  and  Aietas,  accoi-ding 
to  1  Etdr,  T.  15,  retumnl  with  iforobabel  from 
Babjloii. 

CdUag.  The  dacrrptiona  of  .Scripture  (1  K. 
vi.  9,  lo,  Tii.  3;  2Chr.  iii.  S,  9;  Jer.  uii.  14; 
Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Jowphui.  >how  that  the  ceilingi 
of  the  Temple  and  the  piLuxa  of  the  Jewish  kii^ 
were  formal  of  cedar  planki  applied  to  Ihe  beniiu 
or  jointa  cloning  from  wall  to  wnli,  probably  with 
snuk  pooela,  edged  and  onuimenled  with  gold,  and 
carred  witli  imziinl  or  other  polteini,  umetimea 
painted  (Jer.  iiii.  14).  It  ia  probable  that  both 
Egyplinn  and  Auyiian  modols  wen  followed,  id  thia 
aa  in  other  bnuichca  of  architectural  conatruction, 
before  the  Romtin  pci-iod.  Kiumplea  are  eitnnt,  of 
Egyptian  cwlinga  in  atucco  paiiilid  with  device*,  of 
a  date  mnch  eailier  than  that  of -'^lomoii'a  Temple. 
Of  Ihoae  dericei  the  principal  are  the  guilloche.  the 
cheviua,  and  the  scroll.  The  panel  work  inceiliaga, 
which  haa  beea  described,  is  found  in  Oriental  nnd 
Koiih  African  dwellingi  of  late  anil  modem  timea. 
Jlr.  Porter  decribes  the  ceiltngi  of  houaea  at  l)a- 
ma»;ut  aa  delicately  paiuted.  Manr  of  Iha  rooms 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Moon  at  the  Alhambrs  ueie 
ceiled  and  otnamenlel  with  iJia  ncbtat  geomelric.il 


CttlotyiiB.  [CoKLt^sriiiA.] 
Cat'ohlM  (accumtely  CmsbreM],  the  eulera 
harbour  of  Corinth  (V.  i.  iti  harbour  on  the  Saiouic 
Gulf)  and  the  emporium  of  its  ti  ade  with  the  Asiatic 
iborea  of  the  Mediterranean,  aa  l.Khneum  (Lvtriki, 
on  the  Coriatiiian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy  and 
"■-  -rest.  St.  Paul  aoiled  from  Cenchr«ao  (Acta 
18)  on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his  aecond 
jnary  jouniey  i  and  when  he  wrote  hia  epistle 
e  Romana  in  the  coiine  of  the  thiid  journey, 
gani«d  church  leeuii  to  have  been  foimol 
(Jlcm.  iri.  J.    See  I'liOEuu).    The  diituto 
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of  Cmchnoe  fmm  Corinth  wu  TO  ilutiii  or 
nine  milt).  The  modem  vjllnf^  of  KHritt  r 
the  niidtnt  name,  which  is  eoiijectuml  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thwpe  to  be  derivfd  from  the  millrt  {xiyxpi), 
which  itlU  grotva  there. 


n-bov<l 


CendBba'w  (occiirstelj 
leH  hr  Aatiodius  VII.  in  oDmnumd  al 

of  Palestine  (IMbcc.  IT.  38,4c.)  iftei    

TrjphoD  B.C.  13S.  He  fortified  Kedron  and  ha- 
inued  the  Jewi  for  some  time,  but  wu  afUrwirdt 
detiated  bf  Judu  M*ccaba«ui,  with  gnat  lose 
(1  Uaoc  iTi.  1-10). 

CoDMr  [machta  and  auiterta).  The  former 
of  Uk  Hebraw  vordi  aeemi  uied  geoerally  for  an]' 
iostniment  ta  tei»  or  hold  buiuiug  cult,  or  to 
receive  asho,  &c.,  luch  a>  the  ippendnget  of  the 
hruen  altar  and  golden  oudleetick  mentioned  in 
El,  iiT.  38,  mvii.  23.  It,  hoireier,  genenillj- 
bean  the  limited  meaning  which  properly  belong! 
lo  the  Hcond  wont,  found  only  in  the  later  booki 
(e.g.  a  Chr.  «vi.  19;  Ei.  viii.  11),  that,  Tii.  of « 
(mall  poiiable  Tesel  of  metal  Btled  to  receiTe  burn- 
ing coali  from  the  altar,  and  on  which  the  incente 
Ibr  burning  wai  .prinkled  (2  Chr.  iirvi.  18  ;  Luke 
i.  yj.     The  only  diJtinct  precept*  regarding  th*  u«e 

rifi.  12.  Solomon  piepareil  "  cenEen  of  puie  gold" 
.Tj  part  of  the  same  furniture  (I  K.  vii.  50 ;  2  Chr. 
iv.  22).  Ponibly  their  gcneml  uh  mfty  hate  been 
(0  take  up  coala  from  the  brazen  altar,  aad  conrey 
the  incenie  while  burning  lo  Iha  "golden  alUr," 

morning  and  ereoing  (Ei.  iii.  7,  8).  So  Uziiah, 
when  ha  wu  intending 


altar  of  in 


"(2 


:Ti.  16,  19).  The  wont  rendarad  "ceniej 
inHebr.ii.4  probably  meani  the  "  allir  of  incenie." 
Canm.  1.  Momi  laid  down  the  Uw  (Ei.  in. 
12, 13]  that  whenever  the  people  were  numbered. 
an  oflering  of  J  a  shdtel.tnould  be  made  by  every 
man  abore  20  years  of  age,  by  way  of  atonement 
or  propitiation.  Tlie  instance*  of  numbering  re- 
corded in  the  O.  T.  ai-e  a*  follow*:—!.  Under  the 
eiprea  diiection  of  God  (bli.  iiiriii.  26),  in  the 
3id  or  4th  month  after  the  Eiodu*  during  the  en- 
campment at  Sinai,  chleliy  for  the  purpose  of  railing 
money  for  the  Tabernacle.  The  numbers  then  taken 
amounted  to  BOS.SSO  men.  2.  Again,  in  the  2nd 
month  of  the  2ad  year  after  the  Eiodui  (Num.  i. 
2,3).  Thi)  census  wai  taken  for  a  double  purpoH. 
(a.)  To  ajcertain  the  number  of  fighUng  men  from 
the  nge  of  20  to  50.  (6.)  To  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  i-edempUon  oHering  due  on  account  of  all  the 
firstborn  both  of  pereooi  and  cattle.     The  Levita, 

ia  Jiea  ef  tbt  Salboru  males  of  the  rest  of  luatl, 
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whole  nnmben  were  22,273,  and  for  the  aurpli 
of  273  a  money  payment  of  1365  ahdiela,  or 
diekels  each,  nas  made  to  Aaron  aitd  hia  ■■ 
(Num.  iii.  38,  51).  3.  Anotl 
place  38  yean  afterwaidi,  ptei 
into  Can^,  when  the  total  number,  eiceptiog  tl 
Lerites,  amounted  to  601,730  males,  sluwlDg 
deciTBse  of  1870.  4.  The  not  formal  numberii 
of  the  whole  people  was  in  the  reign  of  Davt 
The  men  cf  Israel  "above  20  yam  of  tge  we 
800,000,  and  ofjudah  500,000,  total  1,300,00) 
The  book  of  Chrcn.  gives  the  numbeia  of  In 
1,100,000,  and  of  Judah  470,000,  total  1,570,00(1 
but  infoi-mi  us  that  Levi  and  Bojamin  wera  b 
numbered  (1  Chr.  iii.  6,  iivii.  24).  5.  Tl 
ceuiua  of  David  was  comidettd  by  Eolotwn,  t 
causing  the  fbreigwn  and  remnant*  ef  the  en 
qoercd  nations  re^dent  within  Palatine  to  be  mm 
bend.  Their  Dumber  amounted  to  153,600,  a 
the;  were  employed  in  lorced  labour  on  hi*  gni 
arcbiteolural  work*  (Josh.  ii.  27 ;  IK.  v.  15,  fi 
20,  21 ;  I  Chr.  i.ii.  3;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18).  Bi 
tween  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mtntkn  is  bm^ 
of  the  Dumliers  of  armies  under  anccenire  kingii 
Israel  and  Judah,  From  whicli  may  be  galMn 
with  more  or  lesa  probability,  and  with  dne  oari 
deiatiooof  thecircumslancesof  the  timtt  b  Ui 
cndng  the  number  of  the  levies,  esUmata  af  tt 
popnktian  at  the  wious  time*  mentioned.  8.  ft 
lioboam  (B.C.  975-958)  collected  from  Judah  )■ 
Benjamin  180/KIO  men  to  fight  agaiut  Jb< 
boam  (1  K.  iii.  21).  7.  Abijam  (958-935] 
with  400,000  men,  made  war  on  Jeroboam  «tl 
800,000,  of  whom  500.000  were  slain  (2  Chr.  dl 
3,  17).  8.  An(!)55-9I4)hadanBrmyof300,00 
Judah,  and  280,000  (JoaetAoi  ^ 
250,000)  from  Benjamin,  with  which  he  dcMi 
Zeroh  the  Ethiopian,  with  an  army  of  1,000,00 
(a  Chr.  liv.  8,  9).  9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-891; 
baides  men  in gariiiuns, had  under artni  1, 180,00 
men,  including  perhapa  subject  foivigtien  (S  Ob 
ivii.  14-19).  10.  Amaiiah  (S3»41I)  hwl  tarn 
Judah  and  Benjamin  300,000,  bsidea  100,00 
mercenaries  fiom  Itrael  (2  Chr.  iiv.  5,  8).  1: 
L'Eziah  (811-759)  could  bring  Into  the  field  30TJK 
men  (307,000,  Joiephus),  well  niTned,  under  SM 
officers  (2  Chr.  uvl.  11-15).  12.  The  ntmhar 
those  who  returned  with  Zerubhabel  in  the  Os 
ouavan  Is  leckoned  at  42,360  (Eir.  ii.  64) ;  ho* 
Ihae  perhapa  12,542  belonged  lo  other  tribe*  iKi 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  purpose  of  thb  atma 
o  settle  with  reference  to  the  jrearof  Jo^* 
hcrilance-  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  hil  fta 
bed  by  the  Captivity,  and  alio  to  aacar-^ 
ily  genealogies,  and  ensure,  as  &r  m  ~J 
ly  of  Ibe  Jewish  race  {Err.  H.  SB 
o,  IS,  44;  Lev.  uv,  10).  In  the  teeood  ^ 
m.ii.C.  458,  the  numberwaa  1496.  Womn^ 
lildren  are  in  neither  case  included  (Eir. 
14).  Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  p^ 
e  deer.  1.  That  great  poini  were  taken  ta  k..^ 
in  and  register  the  numbeni  of  the  JewUi  p^M 
.  various  times  Ibr  the  nMons  mentiooed  a^B 
2.  That  the  number*  given  in  soma  casei  OM  " 
difiiculty  he  reconciled  with  other  oombaM  ^^ 
'eiy  distant  dale,  as  well  s*  with  thr  pnn^ 
opacity  of  the  country  for  supporting  populw^ 
Jul  while  grot  doubt  rests  on  the  gcnuliMi^*' 
lumericil  eipreulons  in  0.  T.  it  mn*t  ba  ^^ 
er«t  that  the  readings  on  which  our  luiu" 
founded,  ^vi  with  trifling   vailationi  tht   •*■ 
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isdts  as  those  presented  bj  the  LXX.  and  hj  Jo- 
wfutL,    There  are  beudes  abundant  traces  through- 
ad  the  whole  of  Palestine  of  a  much  higher  rate 
«ffatilitj  in  former  as  compared  with   present 
tiBKS,  a  fertility  remarked  bj  profane  writers,  and 
tf  vtdeh  the  present  neglected  state  of  cultivation 
lAris  no  test.     This  combined  with  the  positive 
#nBe  proDUses  of  popaloosness,  incrmses  the  pro- 
Uslitj  of  at  least  approximate  correctness  in  the 
faRtohig  estimates  of  population.— II.  In  N.  T., 
St.  Luke,  in  his  aoooont  of  the  **  taxing,"  says,  a 
4(ace  went  oat  from  Augustus  that  ail  the  woild 
dmdl  be  taxed,  and  in  the  Acts  alludes  to  a  dis- 
tntnee  niicd  bj  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of 
da  "tazittg"  (Luke  ii.  1 ;  Acts  y.  37).     The  Ro- 
sa eosos  under  the  Republic  consisted,  so  far  as 
tkiRKBt  porpoae  is  concerned,  in  an  enrolment 
tf  pomis  and  property  by  tribes  and  households. 
1W  nrnat  was  taken,,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
Ikfnmees,  nnder  the  republic,  by  provincial 
9mn,  and  the  tribute  r^uLited  at  their  discre- 
te, but  bo  complete  census  was  noadc  befoi'e  the 
im  of  Ai^nstas,  who  carried  out  3  general  in- 
,  ^BliiiB  of  this  kind,  viz^  (1.)  ao.  28;  (2.)  B.C. 
t;  (3.)  U>,  14 :  and  a  partial  one,  A.D.  4. 
taMflBL    [Armt.] 

C^feHL     [PeTEB.] 

CAh,  1  Esd.  T.  29.    ^EBOS.] 
Vttk^  1  Eod.  T.  30.     There  is  no  name  corre- 
lyattas  vith  this  in  the  lisU  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
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like  the  moon,"  A.  V. ;  Is.  iii.  18).  Tlie  Midirtnitcs 
ailomcd  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  it  (Judg. 
\nii.  21,  26).  To  other  chains  were  suspende>i 
vai-ious  trinkets — as  scent-bottles  (Is.  iii.  20)  and 
mirrors  (Is.  iii.  23).  Step-chains  were  attached  to 
the  ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the  step  and  pro- 
duced a  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18).  3.  The 
means  adopted  (or  confining  prisoners  among  the 
Jews  were  fetters  simibr  to  our  handcuffs  (Judc. 
xvi.  21 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  34 ;  2  K.  xxv.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  7;. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  prisoner  was  handcuffed 
to  one,  and  occasionally  to  two  guards  (Acts  xii.  6, 
7,  xxi.  33). 

Chalcedony,  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19.    The  name 
is  applied  in  modem  mineralogy  to  one  of  the  vti- 
rieties  of  agate.     There  can,   however,  be  little 
doubt  that  the  stone  to  which  Theophrastus  {De 
Lapid,  §  25)  refeis,  as  being  found  in  the  island 
opposite  Chalcedon  and  used  as  a  solder,  must  have 
been  the  green  transparent  carbonate  of  copper,  or 
our  copper  emerald. 
ChflJ'ool,  1  K.  iv.  31.    [Calcol.] 
GhBlde'a,  more  correctly  Ghaldae  a,  is  properly 
only  the  most  southern  portion  of  Babylonia.    It 
is  used,  however,  in  our  version  for  the  Hebrew 
ethnic   appellative    Casdim   (or    "  Chaldaeans '*), 
under  which  term  .the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
country  are  designated;  and  it  will  therefore  here 
be  taken  in  this  extended  sense.    The  origin  of  the 
term  is  very  doubtful.-»l.  Extent  and  boundaries, 
— ^The  tract  orcountry  viewed  in  Scripture  as  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans  is  that  vast  alluvial  plain 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris — at  least  so  &r  as  it  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  latter  stream.     This  extraordinary 
flat,  unbroken  except  by  the  works  of  man,  extends, 
in  a  direction  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  a  distance  of 
400  miles  along  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  is  on 
an  average  about  100  miles  in  width.^2.  General 
character  of  the  country, — The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  is  thus  described  by  a  modem  traveller, 
who  well  contrasts  its  condition  now  with  the  ap- 
pearance which  it  must  have  presented  in  andcnt 
times.     '*  In  former  days,"  he  says,  "  the  vas" 
plains  of  Babylon  were  nourished  by  a  complicated 
system  of  canals  and  watercourses,  which  spread 
over  the  sur&ce  of  the  country  like  a  net-work. 
The  wants  of  a  teeming  population  wero  supplied 
by  a  rich  soil,  not  less  bountiful  than  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.    Like  islands  rising 
from  a  golden  sea  of  waving  com,  stood  frequent 
groves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant  g^ens,  affording 
to  the  idler  or  traveller  their  grateful  and  highly- 
valued  shade.     Crowds  of  passengers  hurried  along 
the  dusty  roads  to  and  from  the  busy  dty.     The 
land  was  rich  in  com  and  wine.     How  changed  is 
the  aspect  of  that  region  at  the  present  day  I    Long 
lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of 
those  main  arteries  which  formerly  diffused  life  and 
vegetation  along  their  banks,  but  their  channels  are 
now  bereft  of  moisture  and  choked  with  drifted 
sand ;  the  smaller  offshoots  are  wholly  eflhced.    '  A 
drought  is  upon  her  waters,'  says  the  prophet, '  and 
they  shall  be  dried  up ! '     All  that  remains  of  that 
ancient  civilisation — that  *  glory  of  kingdoms,' — 
'  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth,' — ^is  reo^jnisable  in 
the  numerous  mouldering  heaps  of  brick  and  rub- 
bish which  overspread  the  surface  of  the  plain. 

fields,  the  eroves  and. 


ChMi,;the  son  of  Gothoniel,  one  of  the  three 
'nbt,*  or  "andents"  of  Bethulia,  in  the  time 

tfWayud.  Ti.  15,  Tiii.  10,  X.  6). 
MiM.    "They  of  Chadias  and  Ammidoi," 

•>ri^  ts  1  Ead.  T.  20,  returned  from  Babylon 

^InUbd.    There  are  no  corresponding  names 

■EaaAMemiah. 

J^A  TVeHcb.  words  rendered  c*a/  in  A.  V. 

•  >•*  Htm  to  have  precisely  the  same  meaning : 

™**"-»i|^ni»i;  hay ;  and  occoni  twice  omy 

■  0-  T^  Tit,  Is.  T.  24,  xxxiii.  11.    M6U  is  chaff 

*T*iW  \j  winnowing  from  the  grain — the  husk 

«ftfcivheoL    Tdben,  rendered  straw  in  Ex.  v.  7, 

^^1 11,  Ae.,  and  stubble  in  Job  xxi.  18,  means 

"^cat  mto  short  portions,  in  which  state  it  was 

Qiaivith  the  mud  of  which  bricks  were  made  to 

C"*  it  Wirirtmcy.  In  1  K.  iv.  28,  mention  is 
J^tf  a  mixed  fodder  for  horses  arid  camels  of 
^°7«iMai,  snch  as  the  Arabs  call  tibn  to  this 
Jff*  The  Ghaldak  word  'fSr  occurs  but  once,  in 
^iS5. 

Ajh.  Chains  were  used,  1.  as  badges  of  ofBce ; 
2*  "raiBDMnt;  3.  for  confining  prisoners.  1.  The 
f^dfria  plaoed  about  Joat^'s  neck  (Gen.  xli. 
^  «d  thd  prombed  to  Daniel  (Dan.  t.  7),  are 
^l^itnaiflftbe  first  use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the 
of  a  jcK^e^  who  wore  an  image  of  truth 
i  to  it ;  it  was  also  worn  by  the  prime  mi- 
^^  la  Persia  it  was  oonskiered  not  only  as  a 
^i"ktf  royal  fisTonr,  bat  a  token  of  investiture. 
o!  ^'^  U,  the  dttin  is  mentioned  as  the  symbol 
^  MtrcigDty.  2.  Chains  for  ornamental  pur- 
^*'*  woe  worn  by  men  as  well  ss  women  in  many 
^"^>trics  both  of  Eorope  and  Asia,  and  probably 
l^ni  the  esse  among  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9). 

*«>KUaoeoooaisted  of  pearls,  oonds,£c.,  threaded 

**  ^iMog.    Besides  the  neckhMx,  other  chains  were 

^**B  (Jod.  z.  4)  hanging  down  as  fiu*  as  the  waist.    Instead  of  the  luxurious   fields,  the  groves 

u^a!!!!?'*   ^^™*  ^'^'^  adorned  with  pieces  of  gardens,  Dothiag  uow  meets  the  eye  but  an  md. 

*^Aspedintht&naofthem0OD^"ivuiu/i;Mw/wsste~the  dense  popuhition  of  foxmer  time*  Sl 
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»ni>htd,  ud  no  nun  dmUi  there."  (Loflua'a 
Chaldaea,  pp.  14-5.)  —  3.  Diviti'ms.—Tiie  true 
Chnldaes  U  alvayi  in  the  gHgispheii  a  dialinct 
region,  being  the  most  »utiierD  portioa  o(  Ikbj- 
lonia,  Ijiiig  chiefly  (if  not  !iO]el}r)  oa  the  right  bank 
of  the  Edphnila.  Babylonia  t^re  tliia,  u  wpa- 
raW  iato  two  dirtricte,  celled  lespectiTelf  Amor- 

the  cmtnl  lerritmy  round  Bnbjloo  itKlf;  the 
htttr  ii  ■pplied  to  the  legiont  lowmrdi  the  noith, 
where  Bdjjloni*  borden  dd  AMjria. — 1.  Citiej.— 
B^jloaia  ns  celebrated  it  all  times  for  the  number 
and  ub'qaity  of  iti  cities.  The  matt  ioiparlant  of 
tlioae  which  here  been  Identified  aie  Boriipjia  \Birt- 
Jfinutid),  Sipptra  or  Sepharvaim  (Mesaib),  Catha 
f/6™^im),  Calneh  (Nifir),  Krech  (  Warta),  Ur 
(Mv/fheir)j  Chilmod  (Katioadha),  Larancha  {Sen- 
iereh),lt(iHil),  DamU  {Akktrlnif ) ;  but  besids 
these  there  were  a  multitude  of  others,  the  sites  of 
which  luTB  not  been  determined.^5.  Canats.—^ 
One  of  the  mc«t  remarkable  features  of  asdent 
Bibj-loDia  wu  its  network  of  canals.  Thne  prin- 
dpil  (anals  carried  ofl'  the  waters  of  tli«  tsphcHta 
towards  the  Tigris,  ais«  Babylon.  These  were, 
1.  The  otigiuil  "Royal  River,**  or  Ar-Makha  of 
Beronis ;  S.  the  Nahr  Malcha  of  the  Arabs  ;  and 
3.  the  JToAr  KuUut.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ttraun,  a  large  canal.  lesTing  the  Euphratea  at  BO, 
where  the  alluTial  plsin  commences,  skirted  the  de- 
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into  the  PersiaD  Gulf  at  the  hi«d  of  the  Bubi 
creek;  while  a  second  main  artery  branched  from 
the  Eaphntes  nearly  at  Mosiili,  and  ran  into  a 
great  bike,intbeneighboarh(iodofBonippa,  whence 
the  lands  to  the  soulh-weat  of  Babylon  weie  ini- 
gated. — 8.  Sea  of  S»djcf,  CAaldaean  mania,  fc, 
— Chaldaw  contains  one  natural  feature  deserring 
of  special  deacription— .the  "  great  inland  fieahwater 
tea  of  Sedjif"  (Loflus.  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
water  i>  a  permanent  Like  of  considerable  depth, 
and  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  a  distance 
of  40  miles.  Its  greatat  width  ii  35  mile*.  Above 
and  below  the  Sea  of  Sidjef,  from  the  Bin-lfiairud 
to  Su/a,  and  from  the  Kulh-eastem  extremity  of 
the  Sea  to  Samaoa,  extend  the  ftmout  Chaldaean 
manhea,  where  Alexander  was  nearly  lost. — 7. 
JVorfucfioni. — The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
Chaldaean  soil  has  been  noticed  by  raiious  writera. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
wheat  grows  wild.  Herodotus  declared  (i.  193} 
that  gniin  commonly  retained  200-fald  to  the  sower, 
and  oeeauonally  300-fbld.  The  palm  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation. 
The  soil  is  ridi,  but  there  Is  htlle  cultivation,  the 
inhabitanli  subsiiting  chiefly  upon  date*.  More 
than  half  the  country  is  left  dry  and  waste  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  irrlgatioa ;  while 
the  remaining  half  is  to  a  great  eiltnt  covered  with 
manha  owing  to  the  same  neglect. 

Ohaldl'klU,  or  CI»Tde«l,  appear  in  Scripture, 
nnUI  tlu  time  of  the  Captivity,  as  the  people  of 
the  country  which  has  Babylon  for  its  capitd,  and 
which  ii  itaeif  termed  Shinar;  but  in  (he  Book  of 
Daniel,  while  thia  meaning  is  still  found  (r,  30, 
and  ii.  1),  a  new  sense  shows  ilaelf.  The  Chal- 
daeans  ara  daned  with  the  magicians  and  astro- 
nomers ;  and  evidently  form  a  tort  of  priest  clasi. 
who  have  a  peooliar  "toiqpie"  and  "karning" 
(i.  4),  and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  religiont 
(ubjccti.  The  same  variety  appeon  in  profane 
wriltn.    It  fpttn  that  the  Catldaeant  IKaidai 


ea  KaMi)  were  in  the  enrliett  timea  meialy  mm  out 
of  (he  many  Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  (mt 
allui,ial  plam  known   afterwards  as  Chaldaa*  or 
Babylonia.     Their  special  seat  wa)  proliably  that 
southern  portion  of  the  countiy  whidi  is  found  ts 
hare  so  late  ntaiued  the  name  of  Chaldaea.     Mam 
was  Ur  "of  the  Chaldeea,"  the  modem  JAvtifr, 
which  lies  sonth  of  the  Euphrates,  near  it*  junctiaa 
with  the  SAaf-et//ie.  InprocesBOftime,astluiiraU; 
grew  in  power,  their  name  gntduatly  prevailed  arer 
those  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  countjy ;  aod 
by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  captivity  it  had  bepu  t»    \ 
be  used  generally  for  all   the  inhabitanli  of  B*-    ' 
bylonia.     It  had  come  by  this  time  to  have  Vm> 
senses,  both  ethnic :  in  the  one  it  waa  tlie  ipecU 
appellative  of  a  particular  race  to  whom  it  had  b»     ■ 
longed  from  the  remotest  times,  in  the  ottMT  II    ; 
devgnated  the  nation  at  laige  in  which  thil  n» 
was  predominant.     It  has  beenobaerved  abort  tW 
the  KtMi  proper  were  a  Cuihite  ract.    Tkii  k 
proved  by  the  remains  of  their  lai^nage,  vUA 
closely  rosnblet  the  QaBa  or  ancient  Ita^mft  <f 
Ethiopia.     Kow  it  appears  by  the  inicriptioai  Ihl 
while  both  in  Anyria  and  in  later  Baykaik,  ttr  ^ 
Shemitic  type  of  speech  pnvailed  for  dvil  p4upe^ 
the  ancient  Cushlte  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  \anA 
language  for  BcientiGc  and  ntigioui 
is  no  doubt  the  "  learning" 
which  reference  is  made  ii 
(!.  4).    The  Chaldani  wen  mlly  the  li 
class  ;  they  were  priests,  magidana,  or  astrov 
and  in  the  lait  of  the  three  capadtin,  th^  fn^ 
bably  eSected  discoveries  of  great  impoitanca.  ia^- 
cording  to  Strnbo,  there  were  two  chief  seats  <V- 
Chaldaean  learning,  Bonippa,  and  Ur  or  0i4b4» 
To  these  we  may  add   from  Pliny  Babvlon,  taA^ 
Sippara  or  Sepharvaim.     The  ChatdaeaDa'{it  wodA 
appear)  congn^ted  into  bodies,  foimii^  what  w 
may  perhaps  call  univerutin,  and  pnnolir  "■ 
studies,  in   which  they  engaged,  together. 
probably  miied  up  to  some  extent  astiokgy  w 
their  astronomy,   even   in  the        "  ' 

they  certainly  made  great  adva 
science.  In  latertimestheyseem  tohavede 
into  mere  fortnne-Iellen. 


punalnflk^v 
ether.  ll^T' 
itiokgy  wlWB 


Chalk  St 


[CHALDB1B8.1 
U-      [LlMli.] 

Ersituj,    "the 
ity  of  Corinth,   w9>  one  of  those 
salutations  to  the  Roman  Cbiistiass  ait  gi 


tUof  publi 


I    appBTCDtLf 

inntr,  or  arcunio.  u  the  Vulgate 

Thne  nrairij  wen  iDfeiinr  miigji>- 

vbo  kwd  the  iJurge  of  Ihr  public  (hot  (arcn 

■)>  utd   were    under    the  >athDritir  of  the 

Thej  kept  the  iccoimti  of  iKe  puUk 

ne  office  beM  b^  Blutiii,  "  the  unc'i 


lActl  lii.  30).  It  wu  a  pat  of  hooDur  which 
mnind  gT«t  intinucjr  and  inOuroca  with  the 
kmc.  The  mu^n  of  our  Tertion  gire»  "  that  wai 
tm  the  kiDg's  bedchaiDber."  >'or  CHUiBEBLAis 
■  aed  b  the  b.  T.,  we  I^vkcch. 

Om—I— I  The  Htbm  d&A  Mcun  in  the 
ant  of  tome  kind  of  anclean  uisul  ia  Ler.  li. 
S);  the  A.  V,  followi  the  LXX.  ud  Vuig.  (fl'imii. 
n.493}.  Bochut  accepli  ths  Anbic  toidiiii:  of 
^nrlo,  L  c,  tlia  Lisaid,  known  bj  the  name  of  the 
■HMiUref  the  Kile"  (,it<maor  XOaiiau,  Gnj), 
I  kwp  Mm^  reptile  cotntnon  in  E^rpt  uid  other 
fm  rf  Atni%i  but  the  eridtiMe  which  luppoi-ti 
itiiMtrpufitien  ia  fMi  from  coDclniiTe. 

SMril  (Heb.  «nn<r).     Id  the  ]i>t  of  xnEnuli 

dml  ftr  find  (Deat.  lir.  51  meution  !•  made 

tfaiiMBi-;  the  LXX.,  Yulg.,  >nd  uDie  other 

'UBH,  (iTe  "omelopirf"  or  "ginille."     The 

•^-m''  of  the  a.  V.  ran  hardly  be  allowed  lo 

[        iqNot  the  tenter ;  for  there  ii  no  evidene*  that 

[        HhioiB  ben  leen  in  Paleitine  or  the  Lebuuo. 

(         OiH.bitb  iogeoli  that  aome  mountain  iheep 

~  '-^'  '    and  (ipira  the  Eebtch  (_Anmotragiu 


le  of  cnifta- 
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bcloDfrii^  lo  th*  TeDiple(Ei.  uiTiiL  17;   1  K. 
vii. 'J7,  al.38). 

CiMnMth'tlu,  a  eorruptioa  of  "Cherub,  Ad- 
daii,"  in  Kir.  ii.  (1  lud.  V.  36]. 

Ctau'ua.  a  plicc  meutioned  odIt  in  2  3!ac  lii. 
17,  nul  there  mi  obKuicly  that  nothing  can  be 
certainly  inlenti)  lu  to  ita  poeition.  It  wiu  on  t)ie 
cost  of  Jonlan,  and  it  was  750  studja  frotn  the 
city  Cnapiik.  l^wolU  places  it  to  the  eitreme  (»t. 
and  idenlifies  it  with  IUpxOH.  The  only  name 
now  linown  on  the  out  of  Jordan 
Chaimj  i>  AVrai,  the  anocnt  Kir-l 
S.E.  of  the  Dmd  Sea. 

Cluur'uhlai,  Tha  VaUar  of  ("  niv 
men"j,  a  place  mentiuueJ  twice; — 1  i;nr.  iv,  w, 
ni  harinf-  been  tbunded  or  ttttled  by  Joab,  a  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Judjfh  and  family  of  Othniel;  and 
Neh.  li.  35,  u  bciii^  reinhabited  by  Benjamitee 
after  the  Captiriry.  In  tliia  pa.vage  it  ia  rendered 
"  vnllej  of  crallimen." 

Chw'thMnii,  1  E«].  i.  25.    [CaBCHRVira.] 

Chtt'chemiib,  '2   Chr.  ixxt.  SO.    [Cucue- 

Char'eu,  1  YM.  r,  .'12.  Corrupted  from  Bauoe. 

Chk'raa,  I  i'^d.  r.  32.     [UAMBa.J 

Chaigtr.  A  (hallow  tesiel  lur  icceiTiug  waler 
or  blood,  aim  for  pmenting  ofleriugt  of  tine  flour 
with  oil  (Num.  Tii.  T9).  The  "chargera"  mm- 
tioned  in  Komben  an  mid  lo  iare  bnn  of  ailrer, 
and  tn  have  weighed  eich  130  shekela,  or  6S  01. 
The  daughter  of  Heiodiaa  brought  the  head  of 
St.  John  Boptirt  in  a  charger  (Matt.  lir.  8)  :  pro- 
bably a  Ireiicher  or  pUtler.     [BaSW.] 

Qiftriot.  1 ,  SKeb,  lometlmea  iocludini 
harH*(2Sam.riii.4,I.  IS).— 2.  .'Iftd6,a 
or  hone  (Pi.  cir.  .1).— 3.  iferOli,  from  tune  root 
ax  (1)  a  chariot,  litter,  or  Mst  (Lev.  ir.  9;  Cant, 
iii.  10).— 4.  Merc£baJ,.  —  5.  'Agdldh  (Pi,  ilvi. 
9[10j).— 6.-)pAirvon  [CBnt.iii.9;  between  1-4 
no  di9ei«nceof  tignilicalioD),  A  vehicle  uicd  either 
for  warlike  or  peaceful  purpotea,  but  moat  com- 
monly the  foimer.  Of  the  latter  ate  the  following 
'  '  incei  oa  regarda  the  JeWK, 
regarda  other  nations,  Oen. 


which    the  word 


e.  li.  37;  Acta  >ii.  II,  xiii.  19). 
»  (or  CANAANrtE,  Jud.  T.  le. 
'u,  1  Kid.  viii.  46. 
«qUr,    The  capital  of  a  pillar;  alio  ponibly 
*"U  msotdinf  at  the  top  of  a  boliding  or  work  of 
■Uiathtea.*  (1)  of  the  pillan  of  the  Tnber- 
■»  aid  IkDpli,  and  of  th«  two  pitlan  oiled 
^•^  JmUd  and  Boai ;  and  (2)  of  the  hi*en 


iding  the 
a  chariot 


ibnble 

ili.  43,  ilti.  ag ; 
eorlieat  menlionof 
where  Joseph,  n>  a 


3  K.  I 


The 


N:riptui«  i>  in  Egypt, 
rk  of  distinction,  was  pluccd 
in  I'Aamoh'i  tecoiid  chariot  (ticD.  tli.  i-i).  Olid  latei' 
when  he  went  in  hii  own  chariot  to  meet  hii  fiithcr 
on  hi»  entrance  into  Egypt  from  C^nnaan  (ilvi.  29). 
Ia  the  funeral  proceaion  of  Jacob  chariola  alzio 
formed  a  pail,  ponibly  by  way  of  eacort  or  aa  n 
guard  of  honour  (I.  9).  1'he  neit  mention  of 
Egyptinn  chsrtela  ia  for  a  warlike  purpose  (Ei.  lir. 
7).  In  Ihig  point  of  view  chariota  among  some 
nation*  of  antiquity,  u  elephanta  among  others, 
Ttiuy  be  regarded  m  filling  (he  place  of  heary  artil- 
lery in  modem  timn,  u  that  the  military  power 
of  a  nation  might  be  ntimaled  by  the  number  of 
iti  chariota.  Iliua  Phnraoh  in  punniug  larael  took 
with  him  liOO  chatioti.  The  Cnoaanlte*  of  the 
vallera'of  Pidntiue  weie  emblrd  to  itiiat  the 
lanelileg  Buixe«fully  in  conaequenca  of  the  num- 
ber of  their  chariots  of  iron.  La.  peihapi  armed 
with  iron  Kytho  (Ges.  i.  c;  Joah.  irii.  18; 
Juilg.  i.  19).  Jnbin.  kinfi  of  Cnnoan.  had  900 
charioU  (Judg.  ir.  3).  The  Phil iatinei  in  )iau\'t 
time  had  ;10,000,  a  number  whirh  seems  eicoaita 
(1  Sam.  liii.  5).  David  took  from  Uadadeier  king 
of  Zobah  1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4).  and  from 
the  Syrians  a  little  liter  TOO  (x.  18),  «tM  \a  otAk 


(IChr.  I 
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I  their  gnmnd  collected  32,000  ehuioti 
I.  T).  Up  Is  Ibii  time  tbe  Insdita 
few  or  no  clisriot*,  prtlj  no  doobt  in 
«  of  th«  theocTfttic  profaibitioa  Hgiuuat 
nnltiplfing  hones,  Tor  Tear  of  ijilemnirK  with 
E^Tpt,  and  the  regal  despoliam  implied  in  the 
poBeBion  oFthem  (Ueut.  ivii.  16;  1  Sum,  viii.  1 1 , 
la).  Bat  to  ■oroe  eiHnt  DuTid  [2  Sam.  Tiil.  4), 
aod  in  a  mncfa  groAer  degree  Solomon,  broke 
throi^h  tbe  prohibition.  He  miied,  Ihererore,  and 
maiotiiiiKd  a  forte  of  1400  chariots  (1  K.  i.  25) 
bjr  taintion  on  certain  cilice  (gretsblf  to  Eut«m 
ciutoDi  in  nich  lutlcn  (1  K.  ii.  19,  i.  S5;  Xto, 


AtuA.  I.  4,  9).  Tbe  diaiMi  tliemidTW  and  d 
the  hons  wtre  imported  diieflj  trtm  EfTpt.  M 
the  ccst  or  each  chariot  w*l  600  ibdcda  sf  dn 
and  of  each  hone  150  (1  E.  i.  29).  Fiaa  H 
time  diujoli  were  regarded  ai  among  llie  me 
important  arms  of  war,  thongh  the  SDppUea 
Ibem  and  of  huntt  appear  to  hare  been  stiU  main 
drawn  fimn  Egypt  (1  K.  jjdi.  34  ;  2  K.  a.  IB,  3 
liii.  7, 1*,  iTiii.  24,  iiiii.  30  ;  !«.  nii.  1).  He 
commonly  2  penons,  and  sometimes  3  itKU  in  tl 
diariot,  oT  whom  the  third  was  smpl^ed  to  can 
(be  state  umbrella  (2  K.  ii.  20,  S4  ;  IK.  xni.  f 
Acta  viii.  38).    A  Momd  chariot  vnially  aoM 


ponied  the  king  to  battle  to  be  need  in  c*u  of  neces- 
eity  (2  Chr.  iiv.  34).  The  prophets  allude  fre- 
quently to  chariotB  aa  typical  of  power  (Pa.  xx.  7, 
ciT.  3;  Jer.  II.  SI ;  Zech.  ri.  1).  Chonots  of  other 
itatiooa  are  mentioned,  as  of  Auyria  (2  K.  lii.  23 ; 
Ei.  XLiii.  24),  Syria  (2  Sam.  viii.  end  2  K.  ri.  14, 
15).  PeiHB  (Is.  uii.  6),  and  lutly  Antiochus  Ed- 
pator  is  said  to  ban  had  300  chariots  armed  with 
scythes  (3  Mac.  liii.  2).  In  the  N.  T.,  the  only 
mentioD  made  of  a  chaiist  eicept  In  Rev.  ii.  9,  is 
in  the  cose  of  Ihe  Ethiopian  or  Abysunian  eunnch 
of  Queen  Condace  (Acts  riii.  'iB,  29,  33).  Jewish 
chariots  were  uo  doubt  imitated  fii>m  Egyptian 
models,   if  not    actually   imported    from    Egypt. 


ChnHoti  aimed  with  acylbe*  may  pcrhape  be  in- 
teoded^tfa*  " chariots  of  iron  of  the  Canaan- 
itas;  tbvgr  an  mentioned  aa  part  of  the  equipment 


ntiochna  (2  Mac  liii.  2),  and 
Sic.  iTii.  53 ;  Appian.  Si/r-  32). 

Cbu'mii,  son  of  Melchiel,  one  of  tbe  tk 
"  nncieola"  or  "ruleia  "  of  Belhulia  (Jud.  n.1 
viii.  10, 1.  6). 

ClMr'nm,  Acts  vji.  2, 4.    [Habas.] 

ChMe.      [HDHTINa.] 

Clui'etw,  probably  a  mere  cornipUoa  of  Q 
ZEBl  (1  Esd.  v.  31). 

ChaW,  a  river  inthe  "  land  of  theChaldaaOl 
(Zt.i.  3),  OD  the  bmks  of  which  eome  if  Iha  Jb 
were  located  at  the  time  ofthecnptivitj.  aodwha 
Eiekiel  uw  his  earlier  Tieions  (El. !.  1,  iU.  IS,  S 
be).  It  is  commonly  ngarded  as  ideotical  w-^ 
the  Habor,  or  river  of  Coian,  lo  which  eeme  p 
tion  of  the  Israelites  were  removed  by  tbe  AMyila 
(2  K.  iril.  6).  But  thii  is  a  mere  coiynU 
The  Chebar  of  Esikiel  must  be  looked  for  in  Ekl 
Ionia.  It  is  a  name  which  might  pioperly  Iw 
btai  given  lo  any  great  stream.  Po-h:^  the  rl 
that  the  Chebar  of  Eukiel  is  the  Nallr  Itakkm 
!!or.nl  Can, 
all  the  cutt 
»  bat  doe       ^ 

duVal,  oneof  the's^ngular  topographical  tw 
in  which  the  andent  Hebrew  language  ahomill 
and  which  give  so  mudi  force  and  precifloit  to 
ofthewordd* 


eeopolaEaia — may  be  r 


"  but  in  its 


records.     The  ordinary  ra 
iia''tops"or  "cord;"  out  m  ^        , 

<eir»,  as  maning  a  » tract "  or  "  district,*'  we  A 
it  nlwiiji  Attached  (0  the  region  of  Argob,  wUA 
invariably  designated  by  this,  and  by  no  other  W 
(Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14;  1  K.ir.  13).    It  ba  b« 


I 


ikmij  shown  bow  exactly  Applicable  it  is  to  tlie 
cscDmstaooes  of  the  cue.  No  clue  is  aflbnled  us 
tBthe  icMOo  of  this  definite  localization  of  the  term 
Ghebel. 

CMorilo'iiur,  a  king  of  Ehun,  in  the  time  of 

Abnhsm,  who  with  three  other  chie&  made  war 

ipD  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Ze- 

MiB,  ind  Zcar,  and  reduced  them  to  servitude 

(GcB.  xir.  17).    The  name  of  a  king  is  found  upon 

w  iKicb  rccentlj  discovei-cd  in  Chaldaea,  which 

mnd  Kvdvr-mapula,    Thb  man  has  been  sup- 

fOMd  to  be  identical  with  Chedorlaomcr,  and  the 

tfiuoB  is  confirmed  bj  the  fi^t  that  he  is  fui*ther 

wiogoidied  by  a  title  which  may  be  tnuislated 

*  hnffsr  of  the  west."     "  As  however  one  type 

iktt  of  his  legends  has  been  discovered,"  sap  Col. 

briioson,  "  it  b  impossible  to  pronounce  at  pre- 

■t  00  the  ideotifioation.    Chedorlaomer  may  have 

kn  the  leader  of  certain  immigrant   Chaldaean 

Qnita  who  founded  the  gieat  Chaldaean  empire 

rfBtfoms  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  u.c. 

tan  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the 

KHc,  Hid  on  each  occasion  under  a  different  name 

BAiHcbrcw(Jobx.  10;  1  Sam.  zvii.  18 ;  2  Sam. 

ni  29).    It  is  difficult  to  dedde  how  fiir  these 

ttm  oonespond  with  our  notion  of  c^^s^ ;  for 

%a&piy  express  various  degrees  of  coagulation. 

It w  be  ehierved  that  cheese  is  not  at  the  present 

^coBDioa  amoi^  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter  being 

vUlj  prefened ;  bat  there  is  a  substance,  closely 

■wpwBng  to  those  mentioned  in  1  Sara,  xvii. ; 

SteLxrii.,  consisting  of  coagulated  buttermilk, 

^>^  a  dried  until  it  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is 

^frwai:  the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter 

(^Mdt,  SbUi  on  the  Bcdoums,  i.  60). 

Wy,  Ext.  X.  30. 

tahi.  1,  Ancestor  of  Banich  (Bar.  i.  1). 
-^Uaakthe  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
wL  7)^-1  The  father  of  Susanna  (-ff^ij^  of 
**  ^  2^  ©).  Tradition  represents  him  as  the 
^<f  Jeremiah,  and  ideoUcal  with  Hilkiah 
^M  the  copy  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
«i(2K:xxii.8). 

J*ta,  »•  (Jud.  ii.  23).    [Chellus.] 
fttfH  Ear.  X.  35.  ^      ^  ^ 

^lli^  named  amongst  the  pbces  beyond  (».  e, 
■«  »at  of)  Jordan  to  whidi  Nabuchodonosor 
^b  omnMos  (Jud.  i.  9).     Except  its  mention 
JJJ'Kad*"  there  is  no  due  to  iU  situation. 
^^^eoojectares  that  it  may  have  been  Elusa, 
«Ui  «*llany  nations  of  the  sons  of  Chelod" 
^OMig  those  who  obeyed  the  summons  of  Na- 
iyWMur  to  his  war  with  Arphaxad  (Jud.  i.  6). 
^^J*^  i>  appaicntly  corrupt 
j^AA.    1.  A  man  among  the  descendants  of 
!^  described  as  the  brother  of  Shuah  and  the 
^^ofMechir.— &  Ezri  the  son  of  Chelub  was 
2*«»»B«r  of  those  who  **did  the  work  of  the 
^  &r  tillage  of  the  ground,"  one  of  David's 
•■jw  (1  Chr.  xxvn.  26). 

«^^My  the  son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of  the  chief 
^ma  of  Jodah.  The  name  occurs  in  1  Chr.  ii.  9 
iJvtiDd  firom  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  ii. 
';''d42,  it  would  appear  to  be  but  another  form 
■Jeanne  Caleb. 

^IB'aifaH,  HiAi  This  word  only  occurs  in 
«;tm<ifthtA.V.inZeph.i.4.  In  2  K.  zxui.  5 
««  RDdersl  "  SdohtrooB  priests,"  and  in  Hos.  x.  5 
Fnod,"  and  in  both  cases  **  chemarim  "  \s  given 
"^beaiargiii.  So  finr  as  regards  the  Hebrew  usage 
^*^«oid  H  k  odosiTdy  applied  to  ihe  priests  i 
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of  the  false  worship,  and  was  in  all  probability  n 
term  of  foreign  origin.  In  Syiiac  the  woi-d  c{imrd 
is  found  without  the  same  restriction  of  menniiij;, 
being  used  in  Jude.  xvii.  5,  12,  of  the  priest  uf 
Mic^,  while  in  Is.  Ixi.  6  it  denotes  the  priests  of 
the  true  Gad,  and  in  Heb.  ii.  17  is  applied  tu 
Christ  himself.  Kimchi  derived  it  from  a  itKit 
signifying  **  to  be  black,"  beciuse  the  idolatrous 
priests  wore  black  gannents ;  but  this  is  without 
foundation. 

Ghelnodi,  the  national  deity  of  the  Moabitcs 
(Num.  xxi.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  13,  46).  In  Jud?. 
xi.  24,  he  also  appears  as  the  god  of  the  Ammonites. 
Solomon  introduoed,  and  Josi.oh  abolished,  the  wor- 
ship of  Chemosh  at  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  7  ;  2  K. 
xxiii.  13).  Jerome  identifies  him  irith  Baal-Peor; 
others  with  Baal-Zebub,  on  etymological  grounds ; 
others,  as  Gesenius,  with  Mars,  and  othei-s  with 
Saturn. 

CShena'axialL  1.  Son  of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jediael, 
son  of  Benjamin,  head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10),  probably  of  the  family  of  the  BeUites. 
fBELA.]— 2.  Father,  or  ancestor  of  2^ekiah  the 
&be  prophet  (1 K.  xxii.  1 1, 24 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  10,23). 

Ghen  ani,  one  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  at  the 
solemn  purification  of  the  people  under  Ezra  (Neh. 
ix.  4). 

Chenaai'ah,  chief  of  the  Levites,  when  David 
carried  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  22,  xxvi. 
29). 

Gha'phar-Haammona'i,  '*  Hamlet  of  the  Am- 
monites ;"  a  place  mentioned  among  the  towns  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  24).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

CSiephi'nh,  "  the  hamlet ;"  one  of  the  four  cities 
of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  named  afterwards 
among  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  with  Kamah,  Beeroth, 
and  Mizpeh  (xviii.  26).  The  men  of  Chephirah 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii. 
25  ;  Neh.  vii.  29).  Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered it  under  the  scai-oely  altered  name  of  AV/Cr, 
about  2  miles  west  of  Yalo  (Ajalon).    [Caphira.] 

Gho'tail}  one  of  the  sons  of  Dishon  the  Horitc 
**  duke  "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  41). 

GSie'reaii  a  brother  of  Timotheus  (1  Mace.  v.  6), 
who  held  Gazara  (1  Mace.  v.  8),  where  he  was 
slain  (2  Maoc.  x.  32,  37) . 

Gher'ethima,  Ez.  xxv.  16.  The  plural  foi-m  of 
the  word  elsewhere  rendered  Cheretuites  :  which 
see. 

Gher'etliites  and  Fel'ethitef ,  the  life-guards  of 
King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  7,23; 
1  K.  i.  38,44;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17).  These  titles 
are  commonly  said  to  signify  *'  executioners  and 
couriers."  It  is  plain  tlmt  these  royal  guards  weie 
employed  as  executioners  (2  K.  xi.  4),  and  a« 
couriers  (1  K.  xiv.  27).  But  it  has  been  con- 
jectui-ed  that  they  may  have  been  foreign  mej-ce- 
naries.  They  are  connected  with  the  Gittite^,  h 
foreign  tribe  (2  Ssm.  xv.  21);  and  the  Clierethites 
are  mentioned  as  a  nation  (1  Sara.  xxx.  14),  dwellin;; 
apparently  on  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably 
Philistines,  of  which  name  Pelethites  may  be  only 
another  form. 

Ghe'iith,  The  Brook,  the  torrent-bed  or  ira</v 
in  which  Elijah  hid  himself  during  the  early  part 
of  the  three  years'  drought  (1  K.  xvii.  3,  5).  The 
position  of  the  Cherith  has  been  much  deputed. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  beyond  Jordan, 
where  also  Schwarz  would  identify  it  in  a  Wody 
A/ias,  oppouie  Bethshean.    This  is  the  Wody  eU 
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rabii  (JnbH!i).  The  snly  Inditiou  on  the  nibjnt 
HonementioncdhyUannusSiuutium  1321  [that 
It  no  bj  Phnudui.  Hrrod'a  citv  in  tilt  Jordan 
vaUtj.  Tfaii  would  nuke  it  the  Ain  Fumil  which 
falls  rrom  the  mouiiUiac  ofEphraim  into  the  Ghdr, 
(outh  of  Kiim  Sirlabek,  kiU  about  15  mile)  «bove 
Jericho.  Thii  view  i<  supported  bj  Buchlene,  nnd 
la  OUT  ovn  time  bj  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  itlO).  Ur. 
KoUnwiD  OD  the  other  hand  irould  Had  the  name  in 
the  Wiirfy  Kelt  behind  Jeiioho.  The  two  tmattt 
are  bowever  eaieDtuIly  unlike.  Tne  nrf;uitieDt  Ijoin 
probibilitf  is  in  Inroui  ol'lbe  Cherith  being  on  the 
nut  or  Jordan,  and  the  name  nay  postibly  be  dis- 

Chn'iLb,  oppaicntly  n  place  in  Babjionii  from 
which  some  pemoni  of  doubtful  eitractiou  returned 
to  Judioi  witli  Zfi'ubtiabel  (Kir.  ii.  56 ;  Neh.  vii. 
61). 

Clwr'vb,  CharHibliil.  The  sTmboliol  figon  la 
oiled  waa  a  compoiilte  cnature-fono,  wbich  findi  a 
parallel  in  the  nlJgiauK  iuhigolaot'Auyiii,  Egypt, 


■1  admiring  and  wondering  (1  Pet.  f.  IS),  but  M 
gnardiuu  of  the  covenant  and  avcngen  of  its 
brHch.  Thoee  on  the  ark  were  to  be  plKxd  with 
wings  stielched  forUi,  one  at  each  cod  of  tb* 
meitj-teat,  and  to  lit  made  "of  tba  mercy-int." 


aitd  ?erBla,  e.  g.  the  aphini,  the  whiged  bi 
lions  of  Nineveh,  Lc-y  a  general  prernlenc 
pieventalhe  necessity  of  our  r^ardiog  it  M 
Bdo|)tlon  fi-om  the  Egyptian  ritual.  In  sue 
"  'V  peape  ha»  lought  to  em 


■  of  the  altribut. 


ofDiyir 


man.     The  Hebrew  idea  seer 

otibe  cherubim.     A  i«ir  {Ex.  iiv.  18,  ic)  were 

placed  on  the  meroy-«e»t  of  the  ark ;  apalrofcolonal 

cnnopy  of  their  contiguouidy  extended  wings.  £ae^ 
kiel,  i.  4-14,  speaks  of  ibar,  and  (imilariy  the  apo- 
calyptic "beaits"  (Rev,  it.  6)  are 

Eden  were  posted  "tkt  cherulnin," 
ai  though  the  whole  of  aome  leco^ 
nned  number.  They  utter  no  voice, 
though  one  it  "beud  ttom  alfove 
them,"  nor  bare  deallngi  with  men 
•are  to  awe  and  repel.  The  cheni- 
Inm  are  placed  beneath  the  actual 
presence  of  Jdiorafa,  wbose  moTiag 
throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  ili. 
24;  Ei.  i,  5,  25,  2fi,  i.  1,  B,  6,  7; 
Ii.  vi.  2,  3,  6).  The  glory  aym- 
bolising  that  presence  which  ere  can- 
not KH  rest)  or  rides  on  thera,'  or  one 
of  them,  thcnc«  diamounti  to  th< 
temple  threshold,  and  then  depatta 
and  mounts  again  (E£,  i.  4,  18; 
comp.  ii.  o  ;  I's,  iviii.  10).     There 


They  are  called  th^  cherubim  of  gloij  (Heb.  ix.  5), 
aa  on  them  the  glory,  when  vlaiUe,  ruled.  Th^ 
were  anointed  with  the  hdy  oil,  like  the  ark  itael^ 
and  the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their  wioga  wsa 
to  be  stretched  upwards,  and  their  &cet  "  lowaida 
each  other  and  lowai'da  the  mercy^eat."  It  i«  re- 
markable thu  with  such  precise  directioiu  u  to 
their  position,  altitude,  and  material,  DOthing  mn 
that  they  were  winged,  i*  laid  concei-ning  Iheb 
shape.  On  the  whole  it  seems  likely  that  the  wot4 
"  cherub  "  meant  not  only  the  compoaita  cmlni^ 
form,  of  which  Die  man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle  ««« 
the  elements,  but,  further,  some  pecali&r  audmj*- 
tical  lonn,  which  Ezekiel,  being  a  priest,  wooU 
know  and  reo^nLse  as  "  the  face  of  >  CBSRI7B" 
(Ei.T.14);  but  which  wu  kept  secret  frea  ill 
othen ;  and  such  probebly  were  thoae  on  tha  aik, 
thongh  those  on  the  hangings  and  panda  ibkU 
be  of  the  popular  device.  What  thia  ptGuSv 
cherubic  form  wns  is  perhaps  to  impeoetnUi 
mystery.  It  migbt  well  be  the  symbol  of  ffia 
whom  none  could  behold  and  live.  For  as  •ym- 
bols  of  Divine  altributea,  e.  g.  omnipotenc*  a^ 
omniscience,  net  as  repreicntations  of  actual  btil^ 
tha  cherubim  should  be  regaided.  Many  a^iDO- 
logical  sources  for  the  word  cherub  lure  bee* 
propoeed.  The  two  beat  worth  noticing,  and  I*- 
tween  whidi  it  is  difficult  to  choose  ar^  (1)  lb* 
Syriac  cerHi,  grad,  itrrmg ;  (2)  tlie  Syria*  esrdk 
to  phug/i,  i.e.  lo  cut  into;  benet,  "thatwhU 


S«  ( 


!  of  hua 


borne 


i^hs'*=llit  OE,  ir,  thit  which  i>  ami: 
mft.  Beada  thw  t*o,  wisdom  t 
■  beoi  j^iTcn  bf  high  authority 
■eiag  oT  the  duk.  Thoogh  the  euct  To 
(  cbcnibim  ii  uaartBia,  Ihcf  must  hira 
pscral  romibUiKe  to  the  compogite  nligi 
^Dni  foQud  apfm  the  TDoaumcutfl  of  Eg^pti  ^ 
lu,  BsbjloDii,  ud  FrniL  Iii  the  Hcnd  bo:, 
'  aib  of  the  Egjptuui,  then  ore  (onietimei  rouii 
n  ^nift  with  uteoded  winp,  which  mniod  i 
f  the  detcription  of  the  shetubim  "  coTnine  tl 
HRy-aat  with  their  wid{^,  uhI  their  fu»  [loc! 
i(]  ODC  to  UBther  "  (Ei.  UT.  20). 


two  Hcrptjoiu,  for  that  only.  The  two  ei- 
u  olludfil  lo  lie  (a)  the  "coSin"  in  which 
the  bona  of  Jowph  were  ariied  from  EgjTt  (l>eii. 
I.  26);  Slid  ib)  the  ■•chbt"  in  whicJi  Jehoiailu  the 
piieit  collerted  the  nlmi  for  the  repnin  of  the  Temple 
;2h'.  lii.  g,  lOiSChr.iiJT.  8-11).    Ofthe  Ibnuer 


Mtnvt-nw  (Ileb.  'unitfn).  tlrntion  ii  mude 

1  sjHikeii  of  lu  one  of  the  gloi-iet  of  Au-iria. 
The  bnbDce  of  niithorily  it  certunl^  in  favour  of 
the  "pliU!C-tret"  being  th*  li-ee  denoted.  The 
-,.  V.  which  follows  the  liabbini  is  eertsinly  lo  be 
FJected,  fur  the  conteit  of  tlie  iHuoges  whi-ii;  the 


"^l«m  (Josh.  IT.  10).     Dr.  Robinioa  li/i 
^^i—itm  Tillage  nuned  Sata,  about  n 


■■  "•^  the  (inner  placing  it  in  13*(ij.imiru 
a^Uktalviih:  both  iigiw  that  itwaiavfcy 
■^4(1  h  the  nsghbanrhood  of  Jeniulem. 
•«,  ftorth  Ko  of  Nahor  (Gen.  iili.  22), 
*n^  a  mn  m  the  strtme  eouth  of  Palettiii^, 
^  >ith  UorriBh  and  Zik\iig  (Jwh.  IT.  M- . 
"  U.  lii.  4  the  name  Betkul  ocean  in  plar^' 
'^■iflheaMwera  idrntioil  with,  or  a  (nr- 
"^^  the  other,  Thil  u  ccntirmed  by  Ow 
**(ifIChr.  iT.  30,  BethceL.  la  thia  cjy^ 
*M«ly  eoDclnde  that  Chad  vm  an  eni  lv 
**i■ef  Bethni. 

. 'Mt  By  thii  wotd  an  tniulated  in  the  A.  \\ 
^ditiactRebrnrtemu:  1.  drAi ;  this  ■>  Ui- 
^^J  Hud  fcr  tha  Ark  of  the  CoTCUaut,   n.ul 


prcand.    TJie  plan 

though  modantm 
CliMiil'loth(llt 


a  tree  which  prefera  dry  and  hilly 


rhap..  f™" 
itaiu  (jDih.  I 


it  with  ACIIZil!. 

aii'dm,  the  Dome  which  Id  I  Oir.  liil.  9  ii 
giren  Is  the  thnshing-Moor  at  which  the  accident 
tD  the  ark,  on  iti  Uansport  fitHu  Kirjath-jcarim  to 
Jcruulem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uuah. 
In  the  paiulld  account  in  2  £?am,  vi.  thennmeu 
giren  u  SjLCaOH. 

Childrm.  The  blo^ng  of  olFipring,  but  espe- 
cially, and  Mmetimes  cicluiii'ely,  of  the  mole  wi 
ia  highly  Talued  among  all  Eastern  naticiu,  while 
the  absence  is  rega:ded  as  one  of  the  leTei-cit  punish- 
raenta  (Cen.  iri.  2;  Dcut.  Tii.  14;  1  Sam,  i.  6; 
2  Sam.  Ti.  23;  2  K.  ir.  14;  Is.  ilvii.  9;  Jer, 
II.  IS ;  Ps.  ciiTti.  3, 5).  Childbiith  a  in  the  Kmt 
usually,  but  Dot  nlwHys,  attended  with  little  dilH- 
culty,  and  accomplishHl  with  little  or  no  auislnuce 
{Gen.  xiir.  17,  ii.riii.  28;  Ei,  i.  19;  I  Stm. 
It.  19,  20).  A»  aoon  aa  the  child  was  hom,  and 
the  umbiliial  cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  hatli, 
rubbed  with  salt,  aai  wrapped  in  sw.iddling  clothes. 
Arab  mothFii  aomcliines  rub  their  diildren  with 
enitl.  or  aind  (Ki.  ivi,  4  ;  Job  i.rriii.  9 ;  Luke 
ii.  T).  On  the  8th  day  the  rite  of  ciicumci^ion,  in 
the  case  of  a  hoy,  was  performed,  and  a  name  given, 

the  father,  and  genemlly  conTeying  some  special 
meaning,  AiltT  the  birth  of  a  male  chihl  the 
mother  wa»  considBijd  unclean  for  7+33  days ; 
if  the  child  were  a  female,  for  double  that  period, 
l*+6(jdap.      ■■  -  ■     '-'      - 


n  offering   o 


irificstioi 


pigeon  or  tuitle-dote  as  a  sin- 
ifleiing.or  in  case  of  poTcrty,  twodovei  or  pigeons 
me  as  a  humt-offering,  the  other  as  a  Bia-oliering 
Ler.  lii.  1-8  ;  Luke  ii,  32).  The  period  of  niiH- 
ng  appears  lo  have  been  sometime*  prolonged  lo  3 
'ears  (In.  ilii,  15  ;  2  Mace.  vii.  27).  Nunes  were 
mjiloyed  in  caiei  of  necrasity  (Ei,  ii.9  jGen,  iiiT. 
•9,  xar.  8;  2  Sam.  ir.  *j  2  K.  li.  2 ;  2  CW. 
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xxii.  11).  The  time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion  of 
rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab  children  wear  little 
or  no  clothing  for  4  or  5  yeara :  the  young  of  both 
sexes  are  usually  carried  by  the  mothei-s  on  the  hip 
or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to  which  allusion  is  made 
by  Isaiah  (Is.  zlix.  22,  Ixvi.  12).  Both  boys  and 
girls  in  their  early  years  were  under  the  care  of  the 
women  (Prov.  xxxi.  1).  Afterwards  the  boys 
were  taken  by  the  father  under  his  charge.  Those 
in  wealthy  families  had  tutors  or  goremors,  who 
wei-e  sometimes  eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12 ;  2  K.  x. 

1,  6;  Is.  xlix.  23;  Gal.  iii.  24;  Esth.  ii.  7). 
Ihiughters  usually  remained  in  the  women's  apart- 
ments till  mannage,  or,  among  the  poorer  classes, 
were  employed  in  household  work  (Lev.  xxi.  9 ; 
Num.  xii.  14 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  11 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  19, 23; 
Ecclus.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9;  2  Mace.  iii.  19).  The 
fii:stbom  male  children  were  r^arded  as  devoted  to 
God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  (Ex. 
»ii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  22).  The 
authority  of  parents,  especially  of  the  &ther,  over 
children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  reverence 
enjoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents.  The 
disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a  parent, 
was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though  not  at  the 
independent  will  of  the  parent.  The  inheritance 
was  divided  equally  between  all  the  sons  except  tlie 
eldest,  who  received  a  double  portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17 ; 
Gen.  xxr.  31,  xlix.  3;  1  Chr.  v.  ij  2;  Judg.  xi. 

2,  7).  Daughters  had  by  right  no  portion  in  the 
inheritance ;  but  if  a  man  had  no  son,  his  inheri- 
tance passed  to  his  daughters,  who  were  forbidden 
to  marry  out  of  their  father's  tribe  (Num.  zxvii. 
1,  8,  xxxvi.  2,  8). 

Ohil'eab.    [Abigail;  Daniel.] 

Chil'ion,  the  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  and 
husband  of  Orpah  (Ruth  i.  2-5,  iv.  9).  He  is 
described  as  "  an  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem-judah." 

Chil'mad,  a  place  or  country  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  Sheba  and  Asshur  (Ez.  xxvii.  23). 
The  only  name  bearing  any  similarity  to  it  is  Char- 
mande,  a  town  near  the  Euphrates  between  the 
Mascas  and  the  Babylonian  fi-ontier,  but  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  this  place  was  of  sufficient  impori* 
ance  to  rank  with  Sheba  and  Asshur. 

Chimluun.,  a  follower,  and  probably  a  son  of 
Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  who  returacd  fi-om  beyond 
Jordan  with  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38,  40). 
David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him  a  posses- 
sion at  Bethlehem,  on  which,  in  later  times,  an  iim 
or  Khan  was  standing  (Jer.  xli.  17).  In  2  Sam. 
xix.  40,  the  name  is  in  the  Hebrew  text  Chimuan. 

Chimliaa.    [Chimhah.] 

Chin'nareth,  accurately  Cinnareth,  a  fortified 
city  in  the  tiibe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35  only), 
of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  later  writers,  and  no 
remains  by  travellers.  By  S.  Jerome  Chinnereth 
was  identified  with  the  later  Tiberias.  This  may 
have  been  from  some  tradition  then  existing. 

Chin'xienth,  Sea  of  (Num.  xxxiv.  11;  Josh, 
xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea,  which  is  most  familiarly 
known  to  us  as  the  "  kike  of  Gennesai^eth."  This 
is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
as  being  at  the  end  of  Jordan  opposite  to  the  "  Sea 
of  the  Arabah,"  t.  e.  the  Dead  Sea ;  as  having  the 
Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it,  &c.  (Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh, 
xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In  the  two  latter  of  these  passages 
it  is  in  a  plural  form,  Chinneroth.  It  seems 
likely  that  Cinnereth  was  an  andent  Canaanite 
name  existing  long  prior  to  the  Ismelite  (inquest. 

Obin'nmth,    /'Chinxejietii.] 


GHZUN 

Chi'os.  The  positioa  of  this  island  in  reftr 
to  the  neighbouring  islands  and  coasts  could  ha 
be  better  described  than  in  the  detailed  noa 
of  St.  Paul's  return  voyage  fi-om  Troas  to  Caea 
(Acts  XX.  xxi.).  Having  come  fram  Assoa  to 
tylene  in  Lesbos  (xx.  14),  he  anived  the  i 
day  over  against  Chios  (v.  15),  the  next  daj 
Samos  and  tanned  at  Trogyllium  (i6.) :  and 
following  day  at  Miletus  (i6.) :  thence  he  went 
Cos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1).  At  that  t 
Chios  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part  of 
province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its  lengtl 
about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies  from  8 
18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and  boU;  an^ 
has  always  beoi  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fira 
fulness.  In  recent  times  it  has  be«i  too  « 
known,  under  its  modem  name  of  8cio,  for  1 
dreadful  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  Gif 
war  of  independence. 

Chisleo.    [Months.] 

Chislon,  father  of  Elidad,  the  prince  of  t 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  chosen  to  assist  in  the  divfaA 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  (No 
xjcxiv.  21). 

Chisloth-Tk'bor,  a  place  to  the  border  of  wU 
reached  the  border  of  2^bulun  (Josh.  xix.  12). 
may  be  the  village  IkaSil  which  is  now  stoidi 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Ifoi 
Tabor. 

Chit'tiiii,  Kit'tixn,  a  family  or  race  deioed 
from  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7 ;  A.  Y.  Kl 
Tin),  closely  related  to  the  Dodanim,  and  remok 
to  the  other  descendants  of  Javan.  Chittim  ii  i 
quently  noticed  in  Scripture :  Balaam  predicts  ti 
a  fleet  should  thence  pixxxed  for  the  destmctin 
Assyria  (Num.  xxiv.  24):  in  Is.  xxiii.  1,  1S| 
appeal's  as  the  resoii  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre :  in  J 
ii.  10,  the  **  isles  of  Chittim  "  are  to  the  fiur  «i 
as  Kedar  to  the  east  of  Palestine:  the  Tyii 
procured  thence  the  cedar  or  box-wood,  which  II 
inlaid  with  ivoiy  for  the  decks  of  their  vcsmIi  (I 
xxvii.  6):  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  "ships  of  ChittiB 
advance  to  the  south  to  meet  the  king  of  the  Dcr 
At  a  later  period  we  flud  Alexander  the  Gr 
described  as  coming  from  the  land  of  ChbtTI 
(1  Mace.  i.  1),  and  Perseus  as  king  of  the  Cm 
(1  Mace.  viii.  5).  Joseph  us  oonsidei'ed  Cyprus 
the  original  seat  of  the  Chittim,  adducing  as  i 
dence  the  name  of  its  principal  town,  (Stia 
Citium  was  without  doubt  a  Phoenician  ton 
From  the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  n^ 
island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenki 
colonies.  The  name  Chittim,  which  in  the  6 
instance  had  applied  to  Phoenicians  only,  pta 
over  to  the  islands  which  they  had  occupied,  i 
thence  to  the  people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenkii 
in  the  occupation  of  them.  Thus  in  Mat 
Chittim  evidently  =  Macedonia.  The  **  sUpi 
Chittim  **  in  Dan.  have  been  explained  as  Ma 
donian ;  but  the  assumption  on  which  this  iat 
pretation  rests,  is  not  borne  out.  In  an  ethnolo^ 
point  of  view,  Chittim  must  be  regarded  m  qpfp 
ing,  not  to  the  original  Phoenician  settkn 
Cyprus,  but  to  the  race  which  sucoeeded  Aa 
viz.  the  Carians.  The  Carians  wov  coonH 
with  the  Leleges,  and  must  be  considei-ed  as  rell 
to  the  Pelosgic  family  though  quite  distinct  € 
the  Hellenic  branch. 

Ohi*lin.     [Remphan.] 
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a  woDum  meotiooed  in  1  Cor.  i.  11. 
Cho'ba,  a  place  mentioned  in  Jud.  ir.  4,  ap- 
vsmAU  atnated  in  the  central  part  of  Palestine. 
ki»  probably  the  nme  ai 
CHiBWi,  which  occurs  in  Jad.  xr.  4,  5.     The 
■OM  uggesto  Uubaby  if  the  distance  from  tlic  pix)* 
Wr'i«  ste  of  Bethulia  were  not  too  great. 

Owr'lllnil,  one  of  the  pLices  in  which  **  David 
mi  hb  men  were  wont  to  haunt,**  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
3i>:.  h  may,  perhaps,  be  identified  with  Ashan 
•(^OMOD.  This  is,  howerer,  quite  uncertain,  and 
^  ramt  has  not  been  disco>'ered. 

Chon'riB,  one  of  the  dtiea  in  whidi  our  Lord's 
1^  works  were  done,  but  named  only  in  His 
damntioo  (Matt.  zL  21;  Luke  x.  13).  St. 
kmt  describes  it  as  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  two 
likifroD  Capeniaum.  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion 
i  tbt  Khtm  Mmtfeh  han^  Capernaum,  Et- 
Mi^  is  Bethfliida,  and  Teli  Mm  Chorazin, 
kttlie  <tiMstMm  is  cnreloped  in  great  obscurity. 

CkiMfti    The  "  men  of  Cfaoieba  "  are  named 
(ICkr.  ir.  22)  amongst  the  descendants  ofShelah 
tie  SQO  of  Judah.     Chezib  and  Chozeba  are,  per- 
bf».the  Mme  as  AcHZiB. 
GWrt.    [JE8C8.] 

'^'Hff^     The   disciples,  we  are    told   (Acts 

^to),  were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch  on 

ttrOnntcB,  somewhere  about  A.D.  43.   The  name, 

ti  the  pbue  where  it  was  conferred,  are  both 

i^aSout.     It    is    dear    that     the    appellation 

"Cliristiiii**  was  one  whidi  could  not  have  been 

saoacd  \ff  the  Christians  themselves.     They  wei-e 

^iwa  to  Mch  other  as  brethren  of  one  family,  as 

^■d^  of  the  some  Master,  as  believers  in  the 

«Qi  fcii^  SQJ  as  distinguished    by  the    same 

""lu'iiii  tfter  holiness  and  consecration  of  life ; 

*^  »  i«t  edled   brethren  (AcU  xv.  1,  23 ; 

1  Cot.Tu.  12),  ditcipiea  (Acts  ix.  26,  xi.  29), 

W«*n(Ad8T.U),  jau»fa(Rom.  viii.  27,  xv.  25). 

^  the  o«te  world  could  know  nothing  of  tlic 

^^  jsd  lignificanoe  of  these  terms.    To  the 

MUmjrfuuM  Jew    they    were    Nazarenes    and 

^liibM^  BHMS  which  carried  with  them  the 

*^ad  tnrbalence  of  the  places  whence  they 

f^ad  fiom  whence  nothing  good  and  no 

^ipketB^t  oome.    The  Jews  could  add  nothing 

4^^«gm  which  these  names  expressed,  and  had 
■dsTonnd  to  do  so  they  would  not  have 
.    i  the  glory  of  their  Messiah  by  applying  his 
^  to  those  whom  they  could  not  but  regard  as 
^ttoven  oTa  pretender.  The  name '  *  Christian ," 
^  wUefa.  in  the  only  other  cases  where  it 
^■pttniatheN.T.  (Actszxvi.28;  IPet.iv.  16: 
^^  Tic  Jmh.  zt.  44),  is  used  contemptuously, 
f^  net  hare  been  applied  by  the  early  disdples 
^thmeliei^  nor  oonld  it  have  come  to  them  from 
?^  own  nation  the  Jews;  it  most,  therefore, 
7^^  baa  impooad  npon   them    by  the  Gentile 
2^U,  aad  BO  pboe  oould  have  so  appropriately 
^"       rise  to  it  as  Antioeh,  where  the  firvt  Church 
plnted  aiBong  the  heathen.     Its  inhabitants 
cdcbnted  for  their  wit  and  a  propensity  for 
vn^  nicknamca.    The  Emperor  Julian  him- 
5^  was  not  Mcore  from  their  jests.     Apollonius  of 
^3F>nawaa  driven  fixxn  the  dty  by  the  insults  of 
t^  iidiabitaata.    Their  wit,  however,  was  oflen 
^^ndoB  enough ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
>M  thai  the  name  "Christian"  of  itself  was 
^'^'Hidcd  as  a  term  of  aeurrility  or  abuse,  though  it 
'^ould  BBturally  be  oaad  with  oontempt.     Suidas 
^y»  the  name  was  glren  in  the  xeign  of  Claudius, 
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when  Peter  appointed  Evodius  bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  they  who  were  formerly  called  Kazarenes  and 
Galiinesins  had  their  name  changed  to  Christiaus. 

Chronioleii  First  and  Second  Books  of,  the  name 
originally  given  to  the  record  made  by  the  apiioiuted 
historiographers  in  the  kingdoms  of  I»mel  and 
Judah.  In  the  LXX.  these  books  are  called  Ilopa- 
\€iirofiiywy  jrpitrov  and  Ht^tpoy,  which  is  under- 
stoo<l,  after  Jerome's  explanation,  as  meaning  that 
thev  are  supplementary  to  the  books  of  Kings.  The 
Vuigatc  retains  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  name 
in  Latin  characters,  Dibre  jammim,  or  hajamim, 
and  Paralipomenon.  The  const.int  tradition  of  the 
Jews,  in  w^hich  they  have  been  followed  by  the 
great  mass  of  Christian  commentators,  is  that  these 
books  were  for  the  most  part  compiled  by  Ezra. 
In  fact,  the  internal  evidence  as  to  the  time  when 
the  book  of  Chronides  was  compiled,  seems  to  tally 
remarkably  with  the  tradition  concerning  its  author- 
ship. Notwitlistondiug  this  agreement,  however, 
the  authentidty  of  Chronicles  has  been  vehemently 
impugned  by  De  Wette  and  other  Gei-man  critics, 
whose  arguments  have  been  successfully  refuted  by 
Dahler,  Kcil,  Movers,  and  others.  As  regaids  the 
plan  of  the  book,  of  which  the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  con- 
tinuation, forming  one  work,  it  becomes  apparent  im- 
mediately we  consider  it  as  the  compilation  of  Ezra 
or  some  one  nearly  contemporary  with  him.  One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  conuectcd  with  the  capti\'ity 
and  the  return  must  have  been  the  maintenance  of 
that  genealogical  distribution  of  the  lands  which 
yet  was  a  vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
Another  difficulty  intimately  connected  with  the 
former  was  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  services 
at  Jerusalem.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
residence  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  Jeruailem 
in  the  order  of  their  courses:  and  this  residence 
was  only  practicable  in  case  of  the  pa}'nient  of  the 
appointed  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  othei'  oD'erings. 
But  then  again  the  registers  of  the  Lcvitical  genea- 
logies were  necessaiy,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
known  who  were  entitled  to  such  and  such  allow- 
ances,  as  pollers,  as  singers,  as  jiriests,  and  so  on ; 
because  all  these  offices  went  by  families ;  and  again 
the  pajTnent  of  the  tithes,  first-fruits,  &c.,  was 
dejiendent  upon  the  different  families  of  Israel  being 
established  each  in  his  inheritance.  Obviously 
therefore  one  of  the  roost  pressing  wants  of  the 
Jewish  community  afler  their  rctnra  from  Babylon 
would  be  trusty  genealogical  records.  But  further, 
not  only  had  Zerubhabel,  and  after  him  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  laboured  mo^t  earnestly  to  reittore  the 
temple  and  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to  the 
condition  it  had  been  in  under  the  kings  of  Judah  ; 
but  it  appears  clearly  from  their  policy,  and  from 
the  language  of  the  contemporary  prophets,  Haggai 
and  Zecharioh,  that  they  had  it  much  at  heart  to 
re-infuse  something  of  national  life  and  spirit  into 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  were  still  the  inheritors  of  God's  covenanted 
mercies,  and  that  the  captivity  had  only  tempomrily 
interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the  stream  of  God'a 
fiivour  to  their  nation.  Now  nothing  oould  more 
effectually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotic  designs 
than  setting  befora  the  people  a  compendious 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  should 
embrace  a  full  account  of  its  prosperity,  should 
trace  the  sins  which  led  to  its  overthrow,  but 
should  carry  the  thread  through  the  period  of  the 
captivity,  and  continue  it  as  it  were  unbroken  mk 
the  other  ade;  and  those  passages  in  their  Ccmtimk 
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hititoi'T  would  be  espedallj  important  which  ex- 
•hibited  their  gi'eatest  and  best  kings  as  engaged  in 
building  or  i-estoring  the  temple,  in  reforming  all 
•corruptions  in  religion,  and  zealously  regulaUug 
the  services  of  the  house  of  God.  As  regards  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  seeii^  it  had  utterly 
and  hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that  the  existing 
inhabitants  were  among  the  bitterest  ''adroiaries 
•of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would  naturally  engage 
veiy  little  of  the  com{Mler*s  attention.  These  con- 
siderations explain  exactly  the  plan  and  scope  of 
that  historical  work  which  consists  of  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Ezra.  Many 
Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of  thest  books,  the 
resemblance  of  the  style  of  Chron.  to  that  of  Ezra, 
which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's  composition, 
the  reckoning  by  Danes  (1  Gir.  xxix.  7),  as  well 
as  the  breakii^  off  of  the  narrative  in  the  lifetime 
of  Ezra,  are  among  other  valid  arguments  by  which 
the  authorship,  or  rather  compilation  of  1  and  2 
Ohr.  and  Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra.  As  regards 
the  materials  used  by  him,  and  the  sources  of  his 
information,  they  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
^genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some 
register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribes  and  fiunilies  drawn  up  at  different 
times.  The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of 
other  materials  embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles 
is  also  apparent.  Thus  the  informaticm  in  1  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient 
sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Git> 
tites,  1  Chr.  viii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of  the  account 
of  the  sons  of  Shela,  and  their  dominion  in  Moab, 
1  Chr.  iv.  21,  22.  The  curious  details  concerning 
the  Reubenites  and  Gaditcs  in  1  Chr.  v.  must  have 
been  drawn  from  contemporary  documents,  embo- 
died probably  in  the  genealogical  recoi'ds  of  Jotham 
and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used  by  the 
compiler  are  as  late  as  afler  the  return  from  Baby- 
Ion,  such  as  1  Chr.  ix.  2  sqq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20 
sqq. ;  and  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23,  are  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Artaxei-xes  and  Nehemiah. 
Hence  it  is  further  OMnifest  that  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form 
by  one  hand,  contain  in  fact  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  many  different  writers,  which  vsere 
extant  at  the  time  the  compilation  was  made. 
For  the  full  account  of  the  reign  of  David,  he  made 
copious  extracts  from  the  books  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29).  For  the  reign  of  Solomon  he  copied 
from  "  the  book  of  Nathan,"  from  "  the  prophecy 
of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,"  and  from  *'  the  visions  of 
Iddo  the  seer"  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  Another  work  of 
Iddo  called  **  the  story  (or  interpretation,  Midrash) 
of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  supplied  an  account  of  the 
4icts,  and  the  ways,  and  siiyings,  of  king  Abijnh 
(xiii.  22):  while  yet  another  book  of  Iddo  con- 
cerning genealogies,  with  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Shemaiah,  contained  the  acts  of  king  Rehoboam 
(xii.  15).  For  later  times  the  "  Book  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah  "  is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr. 
XXV.  26,*xx\'ii.  7,  xxxii.  32,  xxxiii.  18,  &c),  and 
**  the  sayings  of  the  seers,"  or  rather  of  Chozai  (xxxiii. 
19) ;  and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah 
^the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah"  (xxvi.  22, 
'i.  32).  Besides  the  above  named  works,  there 
also  the  public  national  record  mentioned  in 
zii.  23.    These  **  Chronicles  of  David,"  are 
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probably  the  same  as  those  above  referred  to,  writ 
by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad.  From  thb  ti 
the  affairs  of  each  king's  reign  were  regolj 
recorded  in  a  book  (1  K.  xiv.  28,  xv.  7,  &c.) ;  i 
it  was  doubtless  from  this  common  source  that 
passages  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  ideni 
with  the  Books  of  Chronicles  were  derived, 
regards  the  closing  diapter  of  2  Chr.  subseqoenl 
V.  8,  and  the  first  ch.  of  Ezra,  a  comparisoa 
them  with  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxiv.  xxv.,  i 
lead  to  the  ocmclusion  that  while  the  writer  of* 
narrathre  in  Kings  lived  in  Judah*  and  died  qd 
the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  writer  of 
chapter  in  Chronicles  lived  at  Babylon,  and  « 
vivcd  till  the  commencement  at  least  of  the  Pen; 
dynasty.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  speak  as  one  « 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  Nebudiadnezar,  adli 
him  simply  **King  Nebuchadnezzar."  It  sm 
highly  probable  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote  the  doii 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  so  did  Dfenid  wi 
the  corresponding  portion  in  Chrooiclei,  and  doi 
to  the  end  of  Ezr.  i.  As  regards  the  lakouaOB 
these  books,  as  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  1 
later  proj^ts,  it  has  a  marked  C3ialdee  ooloiirii 
and  Gesenius  says  of  them,  that  **  as  literuy  mri 
they  are  decidcxlly  inferior  to  those  of  older  dili 
{Introd,  to  Hth,  OrammJ). 

Chronology.  The  object  of  this  artide  b 
indicate  the  present  state  of  biblical  diroiiolo| 
By  this  teim  we  understand  the  technkaj  ■ 
historical  chronology  of  the  Jews  and  their  c 
cestors  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  close  of  ti 
New  Testament  Canon.  The  technical  dirii 
must  be  discussed  in  some  detail,  the  Ustsrk 
only  as  fiir  as  the  return  from  Bslyylon,  the  4 
putod  matters  of  the  period  following  that  era 
being  separately  treated  in  other  artides.— >L  TBOI 
NiCAL  CiiROKOLOOY.^The  techmcal  part  ef  B 
brew  dironology  presents  great  difficulties.  Hk 
is  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  u 
division  smaller  than  an  hour: — Hour, — ^ThehM 
is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  Daniel  (iii.  C»  li 
iv.  16,  30  A.  y.  19,  33,  v.  5),  but  in  no  «!< 
these  cases  is  a  definite  period  of  time  deai^  k 
tended  by  the  word  employed.  The  EgjfjOm 
divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  oimV* 
from  at  least  B.C.  cir.  1200.  It  is  tbuefiMe  ■ 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  aoquunted  vft 
the  hour  from  an  early  period.  The  "  sun-diiL 
Ahaz,"  whatever  instmment,  fixed  or  movedbkb 
may  have  been,  implies  a  divisicm  of  the  kind. 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  mod* 
the  hours  being  reckoned  from  the  b^nnhig  of  ^ 
Jewish  night  and  day.  [HOURS.]  Dayj-^fe/t^ 
dvil  day  of  24  hours  we  find  in  one  plaoi  fj^ 
viii.  14)  the  tenn  "evening-morning"  (■^•* 
2  Cor.  xi.  25  A.  V.  *'  a  night  and  a  day  ").  W» 
ever  may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  B*^ 
term,  it  cannot  be  doubted  hero  to  signify  *'  l>tl 
and  days."  The  civil  day  was  divi£d  into  ^ 
and  natural  day,  the  periods  of  darkness  «o<VJ 
^en.  i.  5).  It  commenced  with  night,  ^ 
stands  fii-st  in  the  spedal  term  givra  lubovo. 
night,  and  therefore  the  civil  day,  is  generally ' 
to  have  begun  at  sunset.  The  natural  day  pK"^ 
was  held  to  commence  at  sunrise,  mominj^^'V 
being  included  in  the  last  watch  of  the  nigh^ 
cording  to  the  old  as  well  as  the  later  diWi>< 
some,  however,  made  the  moming-watdi  ptf^ 
the  day.  Four  natural  periods,  raaaller  tbas  ^ 
dvil  day,  are  mentioned.    That  ore  **ei«W 
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■1  «*  morning/'  '*tlie   two  lights,"  as    though 
-doable  light/'  noon,  and  "^  half  the  night,"  mid- 
B^   All  these  iccm  to  designate  periods,  evening 
1^  morning  being,  however,  much  longer  than 
MOO  and  midnight.     The  night  was  divided  into 
wthes.    In    the  0.  T.   but  two  are  expressly 
■otioDeil,  and   we  have  to  infer  the    existence 
if  1  third,  the  fint  watch  of  the  night.    The 
tciSk  watch   occurs  in  Ju^^  vii.  19 ; — **  And 
Gii«n  and  the  bandred  men  that  [were]  with  him 
mt  down  luto  the  eitremitj  oTthe  camp  at  the 
kpttBing  of  the  middle  watdi ;"  and  the  moming- 
iildi  ii  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiv.  24  and  1  Sam.  xi. 
IL   la  the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  men- 
Had,  whidi  were  probably  adopted    from   the 
EauDs  as  a  modification  of  the  old  system.     All 
far  occnr  together  in  Mark  ziii.  3d. — Week, — 
Ik  Hcticw  irariE  was  a  period  of  seven  days  end- 
iif  WX&  the  Sabbath ;  therefore  it  could  not  have 
MB  a  division  of  the  month,  which  was  lunar, 
vithont  JntCTcalaticn.    The  week,  whether  a  period 
4mm  days,  or  a  quarter  of  the  month,  was  of 
MBon  Qse  in  antiquity.    The  Egyptians,  how- 
■v,  vere  without  it,  dividing  their  month  of  30 
%iiitodeGBd8  as  did  the  Athenians.  The  Hebrew 
vei  therefore  cannot  have  been    adopted  from 
EgJlt;  pnbably  both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were 
Ml  mi  obserred  by  the  patriarchs. — Month. — 
IktBooths  by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the 
■BQOBtcf  the  Fkod  would  seefn  to  be  of  30  days 
«d^|nbaUy  forming  a  year  of  360  days,  for  the 
ht,  tad,  7th,  and  10th  months  are  mentioned 
(Q&  TV.  12^  tU.  11,  TiiL  14,  4,  5).    The  months 
faa  fti  giving  of  the  Law  until  the  time  of  the 
SmiToBple,  when  we  have  certain  knowled^  of 
te  dnte,  were  always  lunar.    These  lunar 
■■flks  \mt  been  supposed  to  have  been  always 
«ltattdrif29  and  30  days.     Their  average 
l^C^  isaU  of  course  be  a  lunaUon,  or  a  little 
(44'j  iken  If}  days,  and  therefore  they  would  in 
9Ki]  h  ihnately  of  29  and  30  days,  but  it  is 
iP*>Ui  ibt  occasionally  months  might  occur  of 
^BdZl  diys,  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  the  com- 
ef  each  was  strictly  determined  by  ob- 
The  first  day  of  the  month  is  called 
The  new  moon  was  kept  as  a 
1^  teiviL      In  the  Pentateuch    and   Josh., 
'■■^  ad  Roth,  we  find  but  one  month  men- 
^  by  a  ipedal  name,  the  rest  being  called  ac- 
*^ti>  tlKir  order.    The  month  with  a  special 
"■Ot  ii  the  first,  whidi  is  called  **  the  month 
^"  that  is  the  month  in  which  the  ears  of  com 
ji^fidl  or  ripe,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  which, 
^  ■nood  d^  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
^  CBi,  £bB,  were  to  be  ofiered  (Lev.  ii.  14 ; 
^  xxia.  10,  IJ,  14).    In  1  K.  three  other 
2**^  ef  meotbi  occnr,  ZXf  the  second,  Ethanim 
^Kfenth,  and  Bui  the  eighth.     These  names 
^^or,  like  that  of  Abib,  to  he  connected  with  the 
^^wnmena  of  a  tropical  year.     No  other  names 
^  iMmd  in  any  bode  prior  to  the  captivity. — 
J^NT.^It  has  been  supposed,  on  account  of  the 
^te  ii  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  as  already  men- 
^^BB^that  in  Noah's  time  there  was  a  year  of  360 
^y-^  These  dates  might  indeed  be  explained  m 
^jGodaaoe  with  a  year  of  365  days.    The  evidence 
^the  pro|dMlic  Saiptons  is  however  conclusive  as 
**>  te  knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  former  length. 
^  chancteriatios  of  the  year  instituted  at  the 
^>B^  can  be  clearly  deCcraiined»  though  we  can- 
^  lUatdy  fix  fhow  of  nny  sing^  year.    There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  tropical,, 
since  certain  observances  connected  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  were  fixed  to  particular  ditys.     It 
is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar,  endi 
commencing  with  a  new  moon.     It  would  nppear 
therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some  motle  of 
adjustment.     To  ascertain   what   this  wa«,  it   is 
necessary  first  to  decide  when  the  year  commenced. 
On  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  as  already 
mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  com  were  to  be  offered  as 
first-fruits  of  the  han-est  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10, 
11).    The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced  the 
harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  following  ( Ruth 
ii.  23).     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  find  when  the 
barley  becomes  ripe  in  Palestine.     According  to  the 
observation  of  travellers  the  barley  is  ripe,  in  the 
warmest  parts  0f  the  country,  in  the  first  days  of 
April.      The  barley-harvest  therefore  commences 
about  half  a  month  afler  the  vernal  equinox,  so 
that  the  year  would  begin  at  about  that  tropical 
poifit  were' it  not  divided  into  lunar  months.     We 
may  conclude  that  the  nearest  new  moon  about  or 
after  the  equinox,  but  not  much  before,  was  chosen 
as  the  commencement  of  the  year.     The  method  of 
intercalation  can  only  have  been  that  which  ob- 
tained afler  the  Captivity — the  addition  of  a  thir- 
teenth month,  whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long 
before  the  equinox  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
to  be  ofiered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following^ 
and  tlie  similar  ofierings  at  the  times  appointed. 
Tlie  later  Jews  had  two  beginnings  to  the  year. 
At  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  these  two  b^ 
ginnings  obtained,  the  seventh  month  of  the  civil 
reckoning  being  Abib,   the    first    of  the    sacred. 
Hence  it  has  been  held  that  the  institution  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  was  merely  a  change  of  com- 
mencement, and  not  the  introduction  of  a  new 
year ;  and  also  that  from  this  time  there  were  the 
two  beginnings.     The  former  opinion  is  at  present 
purely  hypothetical,  and  has  been  too  much  mixed 
up  with  the  latter,  for  which,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  some  evidence.     The  strongest  point  in 
this  evidence  is  the  circumstance  that  the  sabbatica> 
and  jubilee  years  commenced  in  the  seventh  month, 
and  doubtless  <m   its  first  day.      It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  this  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if 
not  the  necessary,  commencement  of  single  years  of 
total  cessation  from  the  bbours  of  the  field,  since 
each  year  so  commencing  would  comprise  the  whole 
round  of  these  occupations  in  a  r^ular  oixler  from 
seed-time  to  harvest,  and  from  hsorest  to  vintage 
and  gathering  of  fmit.     We  can  therefore  come  ta 
no  other  conclusion  but  that  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  the  year  was  held  to  begin  with  the 
seventh  month,  while  the  months  were  still  reck- 
oned from  the  sacred  commencement  in  Abib. — 
Seasont. — ^The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons.     We 
find  mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  **  summer," 
and  **  winter/'  which  are  used  for  the  whole  year 
in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  17;  2^ech.  xiv.  8;  and  perhaps  Gen. 
viii.  22.     The  former  of  these  properly  means  the 
time  of  cutting   fruits,  and  the  latter,   that  of 
gathering  fmits;    the  one  referring  to  the  early 
fruit  season,  the  other  to  the  late  one.     There  are 
two  agricultural  seasons  of  a  more  special  cluuvcter 
than  the  preceding  in  their  ordinary  use.     These 
are  ''seed-time"  and  "harvest." — Ffgtioab  and 
holy  days. — Besides  the  Snbbaths  and  new  moonSt     ^ 
there  were  four  great  festivals  and  a  fast  in  thft     fl 
ancient  Hebrtw  year,  the  Feist  of  tbft  ¥«awncv   ^ 
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thit  orWMka,  that  of  Tmmpeti,  Oit  Daj«rAbIII«- 
mcnt,  »ai  tht  Paul  of  Taberaacln.  The  tniHll 
namber  »nil  limplkity  of  thoe  primili™  Hebrpw 
fntivali  ind  hols-  di^i  ii  «pfciall7  worthy  of  note. 
It  is  alia  otwrvable  that  tbtj  ire  not  of  an  aitro- 
Domka]  charjicter ;  and  that  whm  the;  on  coa- 
iiKt«d  with  onture,  it  ii  aa  direcUng;  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  to  Him  who,  in  giving  good  things, 
leaves  not  Himidf  without  witneo.  In  later 
tjiuea  nuDj  holy  days  wtre  oddad.  Of  these  the 
nwjt  worthy  of  remarlt  an  Uie  Feait  of  Purini,  or 

Jem  fjom  Hamaa'i  plot,  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, recoidlr^  the  cleansing  and  rc-dedicalion  of 
the  Temple  by  Judu  MBCCabaeui,  and  iasti  on  the 
atHriTCTwu-ies  of  great  uabonal  mi^fortunts  con- 
nected with  the  Babylouiih  CiptiTity.— &iMafiaiI 
and  JuWiw  Yetm. — The  sabbatical  year,  "the 
fallow  year"  or  possibly  "year  of  remisMon,"  also 
called  a  "sabbath,"  and  a  "great  sabbath,"  was 
an  institution  of  strictly  the  wme  chancter  as  the 
sabbathgr^  year  of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest.  The 
Mbbaticoi  year  must  have  commenced  at  the  dvil 
beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  7lh  month,  as  me 
have  already  shown.  Although  doubtlw  held  to 
commence  with  the  lit  of  the  month,  its  beginning 
app^aia  to  have  been  kept  at  the  Feut  of  Tabei^ 
naclea  (Deot.  mi.  10],  while  that  of  the  jubilee 
year  was  kept  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  After 
the  lapte  of  seven  nahhatical  periods,  or  forty-ni 
yean,  a  year  of  jubikewas  to  be  kept,  immediati 
following  the  last  aabbstlml  year.  This  was  called 
"  the  year  of  the  trumpet,"  or  y6UI,  the  latter 
word  meenhig  either  the  somid  of  (he  trumpet  or 
the  instrument  itself,  because  the  commencement 
of  the  year  was  announced  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 


impet. 
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day  of  the  king's  accesaHw.     Thni,  if  a  lung 

e  to  the  throne  in  the  last  moDth  of  ou  year, 

reigned  for  Ihe  whole  of  the  next  year,  aitd  died  ia 

....    ...  -.,„^  of  the  9rd  year,  we  might  hnTi 

1  lit,  2nd,  and  Srd  yis.,  althoogh  he 
>r  no  more  than  13  or  14  mooths..^L 
HuroRTCAL   CaRONOLoar. — The  historical   pnt 
rew  chronology  is  not  lesi  diflicalt  than  tb* 
si.     The  inlbrmatloa  in  the  Bible  It  Indeed 
mther   than   intereotial,  although   there  is 
very  important  evidence  of  the  latter  kind,  bat  tb* 
pment  state  of  the  numbers  maka  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  many  oses   imgossible.     The  frequent 
oecorrence  of  round  nnmben  it  a  matter  of  minor 
importance,  for,  although  whm  we  have  tio  other 
evidence,  it  manifestly  predudea  our  arriving  at 
positive  aCEUiacy,  the  variation  of  a  few  yean  ii 
not  to  be  bobinMd  against  great  diSevncei  appai^ 
ently  not  to  be  positively  resolved,  as  then  of  tba 
primaeval   numbers    in   the   Hebrew,   LXX.  and 
-'   ^aritan  Pentateuch,— fiUioof  data.— It  will  U 
t  m  examine  Ihs  biblical  intbrmatioa  nnder  tlM 
in  periods  Into  which  it  may  be  acpanitad,  be- 
ning  with  the  earllat.     A.  First  Feriod,  lifiai 
mi  to  Abrnm^s  departure  from  Haron.'^AU  llw 
nerical  daU  in  the  Bible  for  the  chnmotDgr  of 
Ihie  interval  are  comprised  in  two  gcnealogiedniita 
in  Gen«s,  the  fint  finm  Adam  to  Noah  and  bb 
'~en.  V.  3  ad  fin.),  and  the  Kcond  Iroa  Shea 
am  (li.  10-36),  and  in  certain  pasaigii  bl 
le  book  (vii.  6, 11,  vUi.  13,  !i,  !8, 19,  iL 
,    4).      The  Has( 
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sabbatical  year  in  ita  character,  although  doubtless 
yet  more  important.  [SaBBATiCiL  Year;  Jaisi- 
LEK.] — Enu. — There  are  indications  of  eeveial 
historical  en*  having  been  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  but  our  information  is  so  scanty  thot  we 
are  generally  unable  to  come  to  positive  cmdusions, 
—1.  The  Kiodus  is  used  OS  an  era  In  1  K.vi.  l,lu 
giving  the  date  at  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.^2.  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple 
it  conjectured  to  have  been  on  era  (1  K.  Ii.  10; 
2  Chr.  Tiii.  I).— 3.  The  era  once  used  by  EieUel, 
and  commendng  in  Joiiah's  18th  year,  was  loosl 
probably  connected  with  the  sabbatical  lyatem  (Ei. 
i.  2).— 4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  ' 
stantly  used  by  Ezekiel.     The  earliest  date 

Mb  yenr  (i.  2),  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xil 

The  prophet  gmenlly  gives  the  date  without  ap- 
plying any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.     We  have 

no  proof  that  it  woi  used  except  by  those  to  whoM 

aptivity  it  referrtd.     lis  first  ymr  woj  current 

D.O.  S96,  commencing  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 

—5.  "The  banning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 

does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a 

The  return  fii>m  Babylon  does  not  ap| 

employed  as  an  en  ;  it  is,  however,  reckoned  from 

in  Kira  (ill.  1,  S),  as  is  the  Eiodiu  in  the  Pn 

tench.— 7.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidae  is  used  in 

fint  and  second  books  oF  Maccabees.— B.  The  li 

alion  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian  yoke  in  the  1st 

year  of  Simon  the  Mannbee  is  stalal  to  have  been 

commemorated  by  an  en   used  in  contiac 

agieemenlt  (1  Mace,  liii.  41). — Regnal  Yi 

By  the  Hebrews  regnsl  ywin  appear  to  hav. ..^ ^  ... _„  .. 

eoanted  lian  the  beginning  of  the  year,  cot  from  I  antediluvian  geneTationi,  the  eiceptioos,  save  *-*■ 


The  number  of  generationi 


,"  whom  the  best  chronologeT*  ' 
>g  as  spizrioits.  The  variatioD'  ' 
ga  not  ocddsit,  as  is  evident  ^T^ 
the  birth  ofs  loo  and  the  rt»i<*JJ 
almost  all  a 
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caz  apfnormtlj  the  result  of  necessity  that  lives 
bJd  not  orerUp  the  date  of  the  Flood.    We  have 
m  dae  to  the  date  or  dates  of  the  alterations  beyond 
iii  ve  can  tnu«  the  LXX.  form  to  the  Fii-st  cen- 
t«j  of  the  Christian  era,  if  not  higher,  and  the 
Bfh.  to  the  Fourth  century :  if  the  Sam.  numbers 
be  as  old  as  the  text,  we  can  assign  them  a  higher 
■tiqnity  than  what  is  known  as  to  the  Heb.     The 
actt  of  the  altemtions  is  most  uncertain.     It  has 
indeed  been  amjectui-ed  that  the  Jews  shortened 
tte  chrottokigj  in  order  that  an  ancient  prophecy 
flat  the  Messiah  should  come  in  the  sixth  millenary 
«f  the  world's  age  might  not  be  known  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  adrent  of  our  Lord.    The  reason  may 
k  sufficient  in  itsdf,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon 
sdBaent  evidence.    The  different  proportions  of 
Urn  gcneiBtions  and  lives  in  the  LXX.  and  Heb. 
kne  beoi  asserted  to  afford  an  argument  in  favour 
«f  Ae  fermer.    But  a  stronger  is  found  in  the  long 
fsisd  required  from  the  Flood  to  the  Dispersion 
«d  the  cstaUishnient  of  kingrloms.     With  respect 
to  fnbslality  of  aocuxacy  arising  from  the  state  of 
4tt  tat,  the  Heb.  certainly  has  the  advantage.     If, 
Wveier,  we  mntider  the  Sam.  form  of  the  lists  as 
i|nig  fren  the  other  two,  the  LXX.  would  seem 
to  le  eniier  than  the  Heb.,  since  it  is  more  pro- 
Uklhttthe  antediluvian  generations  would  have 
hainteDedto  a  general  agreement  with  the  Heb., 
Htm  tlflt  the  postdiluvian  would  hare  been  length- 
^  to  suit  the  LXX. ;  for  it  is  obviously  most 
Wj  fhA  a  sufficient  number  of  years  having  been 
wctoi  tarn  the  earlier  generations,  the  operation 
viHt  emied  en  with  Uie  later.    On  the  whole 
^  n  iadincd  to  prefer  the  LXX.  numbers  after 
^Mai^ad,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  pro- 
^■%i(4ii  sme  authority,  those  before  the  De- 
up  dsu    It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what 
m^  to  k  the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three 
y*"^  ■&  to  state  the  intervals  thus  obtained, 
a  tW  UX  atedilnvian  generations,  that  of  Me- 
J*4k  ii  187  or  1 67  yrs. :  the  former  seems  to 
"  bMM^  the  true  number,  since  the  latter 
toridaiki  this  patriarch,  if  the  subsequent  gene- 
^^  b  eonect,  to  survive  the  Flood  14  years. 
htk]nld3nnan  numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must 
^tkt  Sca»d  Oainan.     Of  the  two  forms  of 
^JWi  gfPHation  in  the  LXX.  we  must  prefer 


?». 


to  Bore  oonasteat  with  the  numbers  near  it. 


!^  ■  also  found  in  the  Sam.    In  the  case  of 

«  ^fcb  Vi  dioald  rather  su|^)ose  the  number  might 

iJI^  ben  chaofed  by  a  copyist,  and  take  the  145 

gf^  of  ih»  Sam. — It  has  been  generally  supposed 

<  the  DSspenicn  took  place  in  the  days  of  Peleg, 

MMBt  of  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x.  25.    The 

whatever  it  was,  must  have  happened  at 

's  birth,  rather  than,  as  some  have  supposed, 

ft  htor  time  in  his  life.    We  should  thei-efore 

the  following  as  the  best  forms  of  the 

aoeordii^  to  the  three  sources. 


0 


1017 


less 

101 


1307 
401 


I      «6j 


1017 


^  Seeood  Period,  from  Abram's  departure  from 

~^  to  thi  Exodoa.— The  length  of  this  period  is 

"Wbv  St  Fanl  as  430  yean  fitmi  the  promise 

r^AWsHB  to  the  giTlng  of  the  Law  (Gal.  Ui.  17). 

^^  fia*  tnat  bdaf  hdd  to  be  that  recorded  in 
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Gen.  xii.  1-5.  The  isame  number  of  yean  is  given 
in  Ex.  xii.  40,  41.  A  thiitl  passage,  occurring  in 
the  same  e^ential  form  in  botli  Testaments,  and 
therefore  especially  satisfactoiy  as  to  its  textual 
accurncv,  is  the  divine  declaration  to  Abraliam  of 
the  future  history  of  his  children : — *'  Know  of  a 
surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land 
[that  is]  not  their*s,  and  Khali  serve  them;  and 
they  shall  afHict  them  four  hundred  yean;  and 
aL-K)  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
judge:  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with 
great  substance"  (Gen.  xv.  13,  14;  comp.  Act& 
vii.  6,  7).  The  four  hundred  yeai-s  omnot  be  held 
to  be  the  period  of  oppression  without  a  denial  of 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  of  that 
time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  the  time 
from  this  declai'ation  to  the  Exodus.  This  reading, 
which  in  the  A.  V.  requires  no  more  than  a  slight 
change  in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an  unusual 
construction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admissible  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Shemitic  gramnuu*,  and 
might  be  used  in  Arabic.  We  find  no  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  statements  as  to  the  longevity  of 
Abraham  and  certain  of  his  descendants,  and  can 
go  on  to  examine  the  details  of  the  period  under 
consideration  as  made  out  from  evidence  requiring 
this  admission.  The  nairative  affords  the  following 
data  which  we  place  under  two  periods — 1.  that 
from  Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  Jacob's  entering 
Egypt,  and  2.  that  from  Jacob's  entering  Egypt  to 
the  Exodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abram  on  leaving  Haran. .  . .    7 6  yrs. 

At  Isaac's  birth     ..  ..100 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth      ..  ..    $0 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  lilgypt . .  ..  130 

216  or  315  yr& 

2.  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Egypt      dr.  46 

Roldae  of  bis  life      02 

Oppression  after  the  death  of  Jacob's  sons  (Ex.  L 

6,  7,  seqq.) 
Age  of  Moses  at  Ezodos 80 

172 

Ageof  Joseph  In  the  same  year     39 

ResldaeofhlsUfe      71 

Age  of  Moses  at  Ezodos 80 

161 

These  data  make  up  about  387  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  nudce  some  addition,  since 
it  appean  that  all  Joseph's  generation  died  before 
the  oppression  commenced,  ami  it  is  probable  that 
it  had  begun  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Moses. 
The  sum  we  thus  obtain  cannot  be  fiur  difierent 
from  430  yean,  a  period  for  the  whole  sojourn 
that  these  data  must  thus  be  held  to  confirm.*- 
C.  Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple. — There  is  but  one  passage 
from  which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this  period  as  a 
whole.  It  is  that  in  which  Uie  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  is  dated  in  the  480th  (Heb.),  or  440th 
(LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  4th  yr.  2nd  m. 
of  Solomon's  reign  (I  K.  vi.  1).  Subtracting  from 
480  or  440  yn.  the  fint  three  yn.  of  Solomon  and 
the  40  of  David,  we  obtain  (480-43  =  )  437  or 
(440  -  43  =  )  397  yn.  These  results  we  have  fint 
to  compare  with  the  detached  numben.  These  are 
as  follows : — A.  From  Exodus  to  death  of  Moses, 
40  yn.  B.  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7+x  yn.  C. 
Interval  between  Joshua's  death  and  the  Fint  Servi- 
tude, X  yrs.  D.  Servitudes  and  rule  of  Judges  until 
Eli's  death,  430  yn.  E.  Period  from  Eli's  death  to 
Saul's  accession,  20 +x  yn.  F.  Saul's  relgu,  40  yn. 
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G.  Unrid'i  Telga,  40  tti.  H.  SohHnoa'i  r«gn  to 
Foundation  of  Temple,  3  pi.  Sum,  3  *+5»0  jn. 
It  i>  pouibic  to  obtain  EpprDiinutirdy  the  length 
oTtlie  tKrce  Timtins  numlxn.  Jnboa't  iga  at  the 
Kiodui  WM  !iO  or  io+x  jn.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30), 
niid  nt  his  death,  1 10 :  thererore  llie  ulmoiC  length 
olhisrulennutbe(110-20-40  =  )50  jn.  After 
Joibua  there  u  the  time  of  the  Klden  who  oTirlived 
him,  then  b  period  of  disobedieaoo  and  idolatry,  a 
Krritude  of  S  jn,,  delirerance  by  Othniel  the  un 
of  KeoM,  the  nephew  of  Caleb,  and  mt  for  40  jn. 
nntil  Olhoiel'i  death.  The  duistion  of  Joshua's 
gavemment  h  limited  by  the  circumstance  that 
Oleb'i  lot  vas  apportioned  to  him  in  the  7tfa  year 
of  the  occupation,  oiut  therefore  of  Joalua'i  cule, 
when  he  waa  85  yrt.  old,  and  that  he  conquered 
the  lot  after  Joshua'i  death.  If  we  luppose  that 
Caleb  Ht  out  to  ccoquer  bii  1st  about  T  yean  after 
iti  apportionmeDt,  Ibea  Jashaa'a  rule  would  be 
about  13  ;ii.,  and  he  would  hare  been  a  little  older 
than  Caleb.  The  Intern]  between  Joahua'i  d»th 
and  the  Fint  Serritude  ia  limited  by  the  hiitory  of 
Othniel.  He  wae  already  a  warrior  when  Caleb 
CMtquered  hie  lot;  be  lived  to  deliver  lirael  tiom 
Um  Mesupotamian  oppreuor,  aud  died  at  the  end  of 
the  lubuqnent  40  yn.  of  rtM.  Supposing  Cftbtiiel 
to  have  been  30  yra.  old  when  Caleb  let  out,  and 
110  yr*.  nt  hia  death,  32  yn.  would  remain  for  the 
Interval  in  qnealion.  The  rule  of  Joihua  may  be 
therefore  rockoned  to  have  been  about  13  yn.,  and 
the  Bubaequent  iotemd  to  the  Fiiat  Servitude  about 
33  yn.,  altoeelher  47  yra.  These  oumbeia  cannot 
be  consideitd  euct;  but  they  can  hirdly  be  &r 
wrong,  mart  especially  the  sum.  The  residue  of 
Samuel'ajudgeihip  niter  the  20  yn.  from  Eli'l  death 
until  the  ulemn  fast  and  victory  at  Miipeh,  eta 
uarcely  have  much  eiceeded  30  yn.  Famuel  must 
hare  been  (till  youngat  the  thne  of  Eli'i  death,  and 
be  died  very  near  the  dose  ol^  Saul'i  reigu  (1  Sam. 
iiv.  1,  »Tiii,  .1).  If  be  wan  10  yn.  M  tt  the 
former  date,  and  judged  for  20  yn.  after  the  victory 
at  illipeh.  he  would  have  been  near  90  yrs.  old 
(10?+30+2a?  +  3B?)  at  his  death,  which  appnrs 
to  have  been  a  long  peiiod  of  life  at  that  time.  If 
we  thus  suppose  the  Ihrca  uncertain  inlervnls.  the 
reaidue  of  Joshua'*  rule,  the  time  after  bw  death 
to  the  First  Servitude,  and  Samuel's  rule  after  the 
victory  at  Hiipeh  to  have  been  respectively  6,  32, 
and  30  yrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period  will  be 
(5f<0+M  =  )  638  yn.— D.  Fourth  Period,  from 
the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple  to  it)  Destruc- 
tion.— The  dates  of  this  period  Are  more  accurately 
gireu  and  can  be  more  auilv  ascertained.  It  is 
true  that  if  all  the  Biblu^  Vridence  is  carefully 
Gollectad  and  compared  it  will  b*  found  that  some 
small  and  great  inconiistenciea  necessitate  certain 
change*  of  ths  numhen.  The  gnUtr  difficulties, 
and  sameoftheimaller.canno't  ha  resolved  without 
the  supposition  that  numben  bars  been  altered  by 
copyisla.  We  must  never  take  reflige  In  the  idea 
otau  iBterr^num,  since  it  is  a  much  more  violent 
bypothais,  Gcmsidering  the  fads  of  the  history,  than 
the  conjectural  change  of  a  number.  Two  inter- 
r^nums  hare  however  been  supposed,  one  of  LI 
yn.  between  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zachaiiah,  and  the 
other,  of  9  yn.  between  Pekah  and  Hoihea.  Wt 
prffer  in  both  cajies  to  suppose  a  Longer  reign  of  ths 
orlier  of  the  two  kings  betweoi  i^imi  the  inter- 
regnums are  conjectured.  With  the  eiception  of 
these  two  interregnuma,  wo  would  accept  the  com- 
pBtalieo  et  tlM  interval  wa  an  odw  considering 
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given  in  the  margin  of  ths  A.  V.  It  must  b«  adilad, 
that  the  date  of  the  conclatioa  of  thij  period,  than 
given  D.C.  588,  must  be  comded  to  SSG.  Tha 
whole  period  may  therelbii  be  held  to  be  of  abont 
as  yrs.,  that  of  the  undivided  kingctooi  120  fn^ 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  about  368  yn.,  nd 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  about  2ii  yn..^ 
E.  Fifth  Period,  from  the  Dstrocticn  ol  Sblomaa'a 
Temple  to  the  Ketum  from  the  Bahyloniih  Cap- 
tivity.— The  determination  of  the  loigth  of  1U> 
periol  depend)  upon  the  date  of  the  letnni  Is  h-  j 
lestine.    The  decree  of  Cynit  le^ling  (a  that  n 

was  nude  in  the  1st  year  of  his  t( 

Babylon  (Kar.  i.  1),  B.C.  538,  but 
certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  returned.  ' 
ben,  held  by  amne  to  be  identical,  must  im*  t* 
consideitd.  One  i)  the  period  <^  70  jn.,  dnitac 
which  the  tyraouy  of  Baln'ton  over  Palsatine  n2 
the  East  generally  was  to  last,  propheaied  by  Jm- 
miah  (iiv.),  and  the  other,  the  70  yra.'  c^UvltJ 
(iiii.  10;  2  Chr,  uivi.  31;  Dan.  ix.  S).  Tha 
comraeDcemeat  of  the  former  period  is  plainly  tka 
1st  year  of  Xehuchadnniar  and  4th  of  JdniuiM 
(Jer.  nv.  1),  when  the  aucoessea  of  the  Uv  (f 
Babylon  b^  (ilri.  S),  and  the  miseriH  of  Jan- 
snlem  (nv.  29),  and  the  cooclusion,  tha  &II  «l 
Babylon  (ver.  26).  The  ftmoiu  70  ys>n  of  oi^ 
tivi^  would  seem  to  be  the  same  pniod  as  Ib^ 
since  it  was  to  termiuati  with  the  iHum  of  tfat 
captives  (Jer.  uii.  10).  This  period  wa  -—-Hit 
to  be  of  48-l-x  yia.,  the  doubtful  number  h^ 
the  time  of  the  leign  of  Cyrus  before  ths  ntmrn  tk  . 
Jeruaalem,  protuhly  a  space  of  about  two  or  Ham 
yean.—J>rnic^  Sytemi  of  BiblkiJ  C 


systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  btsn  fboada^ 
which  may  be  termed  the  Long  System,  tbs  Shsc^ 
and  the  ICabbinicaL  There  is  a  fourth,  wU^  ' 
although  an  otfshoot  in  part  of  tbe  tut,  can  scKM|r 
ba  termed  biblical,  inaimuch  as  it  deptodi  br  tl» 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  indeptadcot  ^ 
but  npugnant  to  the  Bible:  this  laat  is  at  pnaoB 
peculiar  to  Bartai  Bunsen.  The  principal  ■drneaf 
of  the  Long  Chronology  an  Jackaon,  Halea,  mA 
Ds-Vignoles.  They  t^e  the  UUC.  for  tbs  fWi- 
archal  generations,  and  adopt  the  long  intsml  fi^M 
the  liliodus  to  the  Fouudation  of  Solomoo'a  TtMWlp. 
or  the  Short  Chronology  Ussber  may  be  eouidBd  ^ 
the  most  able  adroate.  He  follows  tbe  HA.  ta  tb* 
jKtrisrchal  generation*,  and  takes  tbetSO  jn.fti^M 
the  Eiodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Twplw 
The  Babbinioal  Chronology  sccepti  the  bibliAl  n^^- 
ben,  but  makes  the  meet  arbitrary  corractkos.  T^>* 
the  dnto  of  the  £iodui  it  ha)  been  virtually  ac 
by  Bunsa,  Lepsius,  and  Lotd  A.  Herrey. 


The  principal  disagreements  of  these 
bfsides  thae  almdy  indicated,  most  m  u 
In  the  post^luvian  period  Hales  reject)  tha . 
Cainao  and  reckons  Teiah'a  age  at  Abtuli 
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190  instead  of  70  yean ;  Jnckson  nccepts  the  SoconJ  \ 
and  doe&  not  make  nnj  change  in  the  second  j 
;  Usaher  and  Petayiiu  follow  the  Heb.,  but  tlie 
alters  the  geoeration  of  Tei'ah,  while  the 
JBvdoeft  Dot.     The  peri»J  of  the  kings,  from  the 
ficaiation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  is  very  nearly 
fti  ome  in  the  computations  of  Jackson,  Usaher, 
mk  Petariuft :  Halea  lenzthens  it  bj  isupposinj;  an 
■tBPegnam  of  1 1  71^.  atter  the  death  of  Amazi:ih ; 
shortens  it  by  reducing  the  rcigii  of  Mn- 
from  o3  to  45  jn^^^PtxIbable  dctenninatif/n 
tfitta  and  vUcrvais, — Having  thu&  gone  over  the 
^'aI  data,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  siite  what 
wt  bdicre  to  be  the  most  satisCictory  scheme  of 
omsAkgy,  derived  from  a  comparison  of  these 
lith  femgn  data.—!.  Date  tf  the  De8trucii<m  0/ 
Sdaun's  Temple. — ^The  Temple  was  destroyed  iu 
fte  19th  Tear  of  Nebachaduezzar,  in  the  5th  montli 
tftke  Jewish  year  1  Jer.  lii.  I'J,  13 ;  2  K.  xzv.  8,  9;. 
Ib  Ftakmy's  CaDon  this  year  is  cuiTeut  in  the 
pvkptie  Julum  year,  B.C.  58G,  and  the  5th  month 
Sir  W  eonudered  as  about  equal  to  August  of 
&ftTar.*-2.  Sfjnchronistn  ofJosuih  and  Pharaoh 
Xbcm.— The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearlr  showu 
■  BiUieal  eviJence  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
^2id  Tor  before  that  in  which  the  Temple  was 
fatnred,  that  is,  in  the  Jewish  rear  from  the 
i|ni{;  gf  ilc.  G*)8  to  the  spring  of  607.     Necho's 
Ul  71W  ii  prared  by  the  Apis-tablets  to  have  been 
BoApntafaiy  the  lilgyptiau  vague  year,  Jan.  u.c. 
«u9-8,  but  poMbly  a'c.  610-9.     The  expedition  in 
•n^Mg  which  Josiah  fell  cannot  be  reasonably 
4ilid«Blier  than  Necho's  2nd  year,  D.C.  609-8  or 
^"i.   It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earlier 
teiCihe destruction  of  the  Temple  than  B.C.  586 
«  te  NcoMikd  with  the  chi-onolngy  of  Necho*s 
»?i.  W*^Tt  thus  B.C.  608-7  for  'the  last  ye;»r 
cf  JoBtt,ai  638-7  for  that  of  his  accession,  the 
fcnifr  due  &iaE^  within  the  time  indicated  by  tho 
*^"'wj«5y  of  ^Kho's  reijfn.— .3.  Synchronism  of 
^^vki^aid  lirkukah. — ^Tirhakah  is  mentioned  as 
o  offeiiBt  of  Sennacherib  shortly  before  the  mi- 
nniout  ^lotnicticci  of  his  army  in  the  14th  year 
«( BnicJiL    It  has  been  lately  proved  from  the 
Afii^iUeb  that  the  1st  year  of  Tirhakah's  reign 
Jj'iijytwas  the  vague  j-ear  cun-ent  in  B.C.  689. 
^I^  jiear  ^  Hezekiah,  according  to  the  i-eceivcd 
*»!%.  if  Rc.  713,  and,  if  we  correct  it  2  yra. 
viGBDODt  of  the  lowering  of  the  date  of  the  de- 
^t*  of  the  TemfJe,  B.C.  711.    If  we  hold  that 
^c^vditxin  dated  in  Hezekiah*s  14th  year  was 
j^ttt  from  that  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
'vAayrian  army,  we  must  still  place  the  latter 
f  «ftt  bdure  B.c.  695.    There  is,  tlierefore,  a  prima 
'P^  <!iacRpancy  of  at  Ustsi  6  yrs.    An  examination 
'«i»e  &cU  ftf  the  historv  has  afforded  Dr.  Hincks 
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«J^*P*»  frwo  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  at 

/^  time  of  Sennacherib's  di^trous  invitsion  he  ha<l 

^^"•""^•d  the  ci own  of  Elgypt.     We  hold,  theie- 

^2*. «  most  prohable,  that,  at  the  time  of  Senua- 

g*^Vi  di&utrous  expedition,  Tirhakidi  was  king  of 

**4»»piain  alliance  with  the  king  or  kings  of  Egypt. 

IJ*^*.  Sffnchrcnivn  of  Rehabooan  and  Shishuk. — 

-^•t  biblical  evidence  for  this  synchronism  is  as 

^^^"•■*  liehoboam  appears  to  have  come  to  the 

r««w  about  249  yrs.  before  the  accession  of  Wezx" 

^■nd  theiiefore  B.C.  cir.  973.     The  invasion  of 

«u*ak  took  plioe  in  his  5th  year,  by  this 


com- 


pntatiou,  n.c.  9G0.    He  appears  to  have  conic  to  th'.> 
throne  at  lcn.st  LM  or  22  yrs.  bclure  his  e.\piiiitK'U 
against  Uehdboam.     An  iit>c>nption  at  tin*  <jii;itiii.>s 
of  »Silsilis  in  r[ipcr  H^ypt  lecuiils  the  cutting  of 
stone  in  the  22nd  ycai-  ut'  >he.s)ionk  I.,  or  Niiauuk, 
fiir  constructions  in  the  chief  temple  of  Tiiebes, 
where  w^e  now  find  a  nHi>nl  of  his  cinique.^t  of 
Judah.     On  these  grounds  we  may   [>I:ilv  the  ac- 
cession of  Shishak   «.c.  cir.   yOO.— 5.  Exodus. — 
Arguments  fuundod  on  iiidoj^nileiit  evi<It'ucG  nli'ord 
the  best  means  of  deciding  which  is  the  most  ]ivo- 
Ixible  computation  from  Liblical  evidence  vt'  thu 
date  of  the  £xi>dus.     A  comjKirison  of  the  Ilehi  ew 
calendar  with  the  Kgy])t!an  has  led  the  writt-r  to 
the  following  i-esult: — The  civil  commencement  of 
tlie  Hebrew  year  was  with  the  new-m«x)n  nearest 
to  the  autumiml  c*quinnx ;  and  at  the  .'ipproximative 
date  of  the  Exodus  ohtiiined  by  the  long  reckoning, 
we  tind  that  the  E;:yptiau  vague  year  commenced 
at  or  about  that  point  of  time.    This  ap])roximative 
date,  therefore,  tall:»  about  the  time  at  which  the 
vague  yeai'  and  tlie  Hebrew  year,  sis  datol  tVoni 
the  autumnal  equinox,  nearly  or  exactly  cuinci<!cd 
in  their  commencements.     It  m.iy  be  leusonaMy 
supposed   that   the   Isnielites   in  the   time  of  the 
oppiebsion  had  made  use  of  the  vague  year  as  tho 
common  yesir  of  the  country,  which  indcel  is  ten- 
dered highly  probable  by  the  circunibtance  that  they 
had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyjitian  religion  ijosii. 
xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8),  the  alebratious  of  which 
were  kept  according  to  this  year.    When,  therefore, 
the  t*estivals  of  the  I.aw  rendeievl  a  year  virtually 
tropicd  necessary,  of  the  kiml  eitlier  restored  or 
instituted  at  the  Exodas,  it  seems  most  probiible 
that  the  cun-ent  vague  year  was  fixed  under  Moses. 
If  this  suppo>ition  be  correct,  we  should  expect  to 
find  tliat  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the 
full-moon  of  the  Pas'^over  of  the  Exodus,  corre- 
»pondcd  to  the  14th  diiy  of  a  I'liamenoth,  in  a  vague 
year  commencing  about  the  autumnal  etjuiirax.     It 
h.is  been  asceiiained  by  compiitition  that  a  tull-moou 
fell  on  the  14th  day  of  Phamenoth,  on  Thui-sday, 
A]>ril  21st,  in  the  yeir  B.C.  1052.     A  full-mton 
would  not  fall  on  the  same  dav  of  the  vat'ue  venr 
at  a  shorter  interval  than  25  yi's.  befure  or  after  thU 
date,  while  the  triple  coincidence  of  the  ncw-nioon, 
vague  year,  and  autumnal  equinox  could  not  lecur 
in  less  than  1500  vague  years  [Enc.  JJrit.  8th  trd. 
ait.  *  Egypt,*  p.  458).   The  ihite  thus  obtained  is  but 
4  yrs.  earlier  than  Hales's,  and  the  interval  fiom  it 
to  that  of  the  Foiind;ition  of  Solomon's  Temple,  n.c. 
cir.  10 lU,  woulil  be  about  642  yrs.,  or  4  yis.  iu  ex- 
cess of  that  previously  obtained  fi-ora  tlie  uumt:i  ical 
statements  in  the  Ijible.     We  therefore  take  H.C. 
1652  as  the  most  satisfactory  d^ite  of  the  Exodus.— 
6.  Date  of  th:  Coininencement  of  the  4 CIO  years 
of  Sojourn. — We  hold  the  4 1  JO  ye.u-s  of  Sojourn  to 
liave  commenced  when  Abraham  entered  Palestine, 
and  that  the  interval  was  of  430  complete  yeais,  or 
a  little  more,  commendng  about  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  B.C.  2082,  or  nearer  the  beginning 
of  that  proleptic  Julian  year.*— 7.  DcUe  of  the  Dis- 
persion. — Taking  the  LXX.  numbers  as  most  pro- 
biible, the  Dispersion  mu>t  be  placed  B.C.  cir.  2ii'J8, 
or,  if  we  accept  Ussher's  correction  of  the  age  of 
Terah  at  tiie  birth  of  Abiaham,  cir.  2758.-8.  J 'ate 
of  tfte  Flood. — The  Flood,  as  ending  about  401  yre 
before  the  birth  of  Peleg,  would  be  placed  B.C.  cir. 
■JoOi*  or  3159.     Tiie  year  preceding,  or  the  402ud, 
was  that  mainly  oocupicl  by  the  catistrophc.    It  is 
most  reasoimhlv  to  suppose  the  Noachiaii  coVoiusls 
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to  liave  begun  to  spread  about  three  centuries  after 
the  Flood.  As  fai*  as  we  can  learn,  no  independent 
historical  evidence  points  to  an  earlier  period  than 
tlie  middle  of  the  28th  century  B.C.  as  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  kingdoms,  aJthough  the  chrono- 
logy of  Egypt  i-eaches  to  about  this  period,  while 
that  of  Babylon  and  other  states  does  not  gi^eatly 
fall  short  of  the  same  antiquity.— 9.  Date  of  the 
Creation  of  Adam. — The  numbers  given  by  the 
LXX.  for  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  would  place 
the  creation  of  Adam  2262  yrs.  before  the  end  of 
the  Flood,  or  B.C.  cir.  5361  or  5421. 

Ghzyiolite,  one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the 
foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  zxL  20). 
It  has  been  already  stated  [Beryl]  that  the  cliry- 
solite  of  the  ancients  is  identical  with  the  modern 
Oriental  topaz,  the  tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Chiyiopraie  occurs  only  in  Kev.  xxi.  20.  Mr. 
King  (^Antiqw  Oems,  p.  59,  note)  says  that  the 
true  chrysoprase  is  sometimes  found  in  antique 
Egyptian  jewellery  set  alternately  with  bits  of 
lapis-lazuli ;  it  is  not  improbable  therefore  that  this 
is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth  in  the  walls  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

Chub,  the  name  of  a  people  in  alliance  with 
Egypt  in  tlie  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Ez.  xxx.  5), 
and  probably  of  northern  Africa,  or  of  the  lands 
near  Egypt  to  the  south.  Some  have  proposed  to 
recogni.se  Chub  iu  the  names  of  various  African 
places.  Others,  however,  think  the  present  Heb. 
text  corrupt  in  this  word.  It  has  b^n  therefore 
proposed  to  read  Nub  for  Nubia,  as  the  Arab.  vers, 
has  '*the  people  the  Noobeh."  Far  better,  on 
the  score  of  probability,  is  the  emendation  which 
Hitzig  proposes,  Zd!>.  The  Lubim  might  well 
occur  amoug  the  peoples  suffering  in  the  fall  of 
Egypt.  In  the  absence  of  Wtter  evidence  we  prefer 
the  reading  of  the  pi-esent  Heb.  text. 

Chnn,  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  called  Berothai  in 
2  ^^am.  viii.  8.  Chun  is  lielieved  to  be  a  cor^ 
ruption  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8).     [Berotiiah.] 

Church.  (I.)  The  derivation  of  the  word  Church 
is  uncertain.  It  is  genemlly  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  KvptaxSy.  But  the  derivation  has 
been  too  hastily  assumed.  It  was  probably  con^ 
nectel  with  kirk,  the  I-^itin  cv'cust  drculits^  the 
Greek  fc(;ic\or,  and  possibly  also  with  the  Welsh 
cylch,  cyl,  cynchle,  oi*  caer.— II.  The  word  iKK\ri- 
ffla  is  no  doubt  derived  from  ^/ciraXctv,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  derivation  it  originally  meant 
an  assembly  called  out  by  the  magistrate,  or  by 
legitimate  authority.  This  is  the  ordinary  classical 
sense  of  the  word.  But  it  throws  no  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  institution  so  designated  in  the  New 
Testament.  For  to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  the 
word  had  now  lost  its  primaiy  signification,  and 
was  either  used  generally  for  any  meeting  (Acts 
xix.  32;,  or  more  p^irticularly,  it  denoted  (1)  the 
ii'ligions  assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  iv.  10,  xviii. 
16)]  (2)  the  whole  assembly  or  congregation  of 
the  Israelitish  people  (Acts  vii.  38;  Heb.  ii.  12; 
Ps.  xxii.  22 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  30).  It  was  in  this  last 
sense  that  the  word  was  adopted  and  applied  by  the 
^vri^?l•s  of  the  N .  T.  to  the  Christian  congi-egntion. 
The  chitf  diiference  between  the  words  **  e<rclesia** 
and  '•  church,*'  would  probably  consist  in  this,  that 
"  cccl<™sia  *'  primarily  sijmified  the  Christian  body, 
and  secondarily  the  place  of  assembly,  while  the 
first  sijrniticatio.'i  of  "  church "  was  the  place  of 
assembly,  which  imjHirted  its  name  to  the  body  of 
nvrshJppers.'^UL  The  Church  at  described  in  the 
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Gospels.'— The  word  occurs  only  twice.    Each  tixM 
in  St.  Matthew  (Matt  xvi.  18,  '*  On  thU  rock  will 
I  build  my  Church ;"  xviii.  17,  *<  Tell  it  unto  the 
Church  ").     In  every  other  case  it  is  spoken  of  at 
^  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  by  i>t.  Matthew,  and  at 
"  the  kingdom  of  God"  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke. 
St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  never  use  the  ex- 
pression "  kingdom  of  heaven.**    St.  John  once  uses 
tlie  phrase  **  kingdom  of  God  *'  (iii.  3).    St.  Matthew 
occasionally  speaks  of  *'  the  kingdom  of  God  **  (vi.  33, 
xxi.3 1 ,  43),  and  sometimes  simply  of  **  the  kingdom  *' 
(iv.  23,  xiii.  19,  xxiv.  14).    In  xiii.  41  and  xvi.  28, 
it  is  "  the  Son  of  Man's  kingdom.*'   In  xx.  21 ,  "  thy 
kingdom,"  t.  e.  Christ's.     In  the  one  Gospel  of  Sl, 
Matthew  the  Church  is  spoken  of  no  less  than  thir^* 
six  times  as  "  theJcingdom.**    Other  descriptions  or 
titles  are  hardly  found   in  the  Evangelists.     It  ii 
Christ's  household  (Matt.  x.  25),  the  sdt  and  light  of 
the  world  (v.  13, 15),  Christ's  flock  (Matt.  xxri.  31 ; 
John  X.  1),  its  members  are  the  branches  growing 
on  Christ  the  Vine  (John  xv.) ;    but  the  genenu 
description  of  it,  not  metaphorically  but  direcUj, 
is,  that  it  is  a  kingdom  (Matt.  x\'i.  19).    From  the 
Gospel  then,  we  learn  that  Christ  was  about  feo 
establish  His  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  wiadx 
was  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  Jewish  Church  and 
kingdom,  now  doomed  to  destruction  (Matt.  zxi. 
43).-.iy.  The  Church  as  described  m  the  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistles — its  Origin,  Nature,  ConMti- 
tutionf  and  Groicih. — Fi-om  the  Gospels  we  leam 
little  in  the  way  of  detail  as  to  the  kingdom  which 
was  to  be  established.     It  was  in  the  great  forty 
davs  which  intervened  between  the  Kesumection  and 
the  Ascension  that  our  Lord  explained  specifically  to 
His  Apostles  "  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  "  (Acts  i.  3),  that  is,  his  future  Church. 
— /Zs  Origin. — The  i-emoval  of  Christ  from  the  earth 
had  led  his  foUowera  a  shattered  company  with  no 
bond  of  external  or  internal   cohesion,  except  the 
memory  of  the  Master  whom  they  had  lost,  and 
the  recollection  of  his  injunctions  to  unity  and  love^ 
together  with  the  occasional  glimpses  of  His  pre- 
sence which   were  vouchsafed   them.     They  ooo- 
tinued  together,  meeting  for  prayer  and  supplicatioo, 
and  waiting  for  Christ's  promise  of  the  girt  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     They  numbered  in  all  some  140  per- 
sons, namely,  the  eleven,  the  faithful  women,  the 
Lord's  mother,   his  brethren,  and    120  disciples. 
They  had  faith  to  believe  that  there  was  a  work 
before  them  which  they  were  about  to  be  called  to 
perform  ;  and  that  they  might  be  i-eady  to  do  it, 
they  filled  up  the  number  of  the  Twdve  by  the 
appointment  of  Matthias  *'  to  be  a  true  witnea  * 
with  the  eleven  **  of  the  Rwurrcction."     The  Day 
of  Pentecost  is  the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  Churdi. 
The  Spirit,  who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  fran  the 
Father,  and  rested  on  each  of  the  Disciples,  com- 
bined them  once  more  into  a  whole — combined 
them  as  they  never  had  befoi«  been  combined,  by  an 
internal  and  spiritual  bond  of  cohesion.    Before  they 
had  been  indindual  followers  of  Jesus,  now  they 
became  his  mystical  body,  animated  by  His  Spirit. 
— /te  Nature, — **Tlien  they  that  gladly  received 
his  word  were  baptized  ....  and  they  continoed 
stedfastly  in  the  Afiostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship, 
and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers"  (Acts  ii. 
41 ).     Here  we  have  indirectly  exhibited  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  Church  Communion.     Thcjare 
(1)  Baptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the  part  m  the 
recipient  repentance  and  faith;  (2)  Apostolic  Doo- 
trine;  (3)  Fellowship  with  the  Apostles;  (4)  the 
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^fnite  for  dioirdi-inemberBhip  b  here  enamerated 
Ml  flolj  for  the  Apostolic  dajs,  but  for  fature  aget. 
Sl  Lake's  treatiae  being  historical,  not  dogmatical, 
k  does  not  directly  enter  further  into  the  essential 
■iBR  c£  the  Church.    The  oommnnity  of  goods, 
ikich  he  describes  as  being  unirersal  amongst  the 
■BBbers  of  the  in&nt  society  (ii.  44,  ir.  32),  is 
fsdally  dedared  to  be  a  roluntaury  practice  (r.  4), 
Mk  a  Beoesaarj  duty  of  Christians  as  such  (comp. 
Acts  ix.  36,  39,  si.  29).     From  the  illustrations 
ris|tei  by  St  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  we  have  addi- 
tioHl  light  thrown  upem  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
Tkt  passage  which  is  most  illustrative  of  our  sub- 
jiet  ia  the  E]Hstles  is  Eph.  iv.  3,  6.     Here  we  see 
vkt  it  b  that  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  Church 
ii  the  mind  of  the  Apostle :  ( 1 )  unity  of  Headship, 
"veUrd;"   (2)  unity  of  belief,  "one  fiiith;'* 
(3)  nity  of   Sacraments,   **  one    b«iptbm  :**    (4) 
sntT  of  hope  of  eternal  life,  **  one  hope  of  your 
offii^;"  (5)  imity  of  love,  "unity  of  the  Spirit 
bike  bond  of  peace;"  (6)  unity  of  organisation, 
*  «e  body."    The  Chnrdi,  then,  at  thw  period  was 
ab^of  faaptind  men  and  women  who  believed  in 
Jons  u  the  Christ,  and  in  the  revelation  made  by 
Hia,  wIk>  were  united  by  having  the  same  faith, 
iMpiSBd  animating  Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sccra- 
Bvti,  sad  the  aame  spiritual   invbible  Head.— 
Wbtva  Otf  Omstitntion  of  this  body  f— On  the 
««Biog  sf  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  3 140  members 
^  wUch  it  consisted  were  (I)  Apostles,  (2)  pre- 
^  Diieipks,  (3)  converts.     At  this  time  the 
Cbariiaa  Mt  only  morally  but  actually  one  con- 
P^t^tND.    Soon,  however,  its  numbers  givw  so 
^BB^Miy  thai  it  was  a  physical   impossibility 
^dili  aoDberB  should  come  together  in  one 
^  *U  beesas,  therefore,  an  aggregate  of  con- 
f'tgitiaaBftkoQgh  without  losing  its  essential  unity. 
Jittipoitka,  vha  had  been  closest  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
10  lu  tt  OB  earth  would  doubtless  have  formed 
^  catrei  flf  the  several    congregations.     Thus 
tb  Qmrdk  oootintied   for  apparently  some  seven 
Ttan,  hot  at  the  end  of  that  time  "  the  number  of 
'iaaphiw*"  aogreaUy  ''multipUed  "  (Acts  vi.  1) 
^thsTwdve  Apo<tle<  found  themselves  to  be 
^  6v  to  carry  oat   these  works  unaided.     They 
^^cifopon  for  Uie  first  time  exercised  the  powers 
^  BB9M0  iatntsted  to  them  (John  xx.  21 ),  and  by 
''jii^  tinr  hands  on  the  Seven  who  were  recom- 
^DXMldto  them  by  the  general  Ixxly  of  Christians, 
^ippeioted  them  to  fulfil  the  secular  task  of 
^^Vrtii^  the  common  stock.     It  is  a  question 
vfaidi  esDBot  be  certainly  answered  whether  the 
«Sa  of  tbcK  Seven  b  to  be  identified  with  that  of 
^  deaoooa  elsewhere  found«     We  incline  to  the 
^etbesb  which  makes  the  Seven  tlie  originals  of 
^  Daeou^    From  this  time  therefore,  or  from 
sbovt  thb  time,  there  existed  in  the  Church — (1 ) 
the  Apoitks;   (2)  the  Deacons  and  Evangelists; 
(3^  nrahitode  of  the  fiuthful.     We  hear  of  no 
other  dnirdi-offioer  till  the  year  44,  seven  years 
*^  the  appointment  of  the  deacons.    We  find  that 
^^  vere  then  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  officers 
b»m1  Pn^yters  (xi.  30)  who  were  the  asabtants 
^Ja&es,  the  diief  administrator  of  that  Church  (xii. 
!'')•   The  drcumstanoes  of  their  first  appointment 
*j*>ot  rwoonted.     No  doubt  they  were  similar  to 
^^  oodo'  which   the   Deacons  were  appointed. 
^  ooDe  of  Prcsbjter  or  Elder  implies  that  the 
^■dested  were  of  mature  age.    By  the  year  44, 
^°^'<^,  there  were  in  the  Church  djerasaUem — 
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(1)  the  Apostles  holding  the  government  of  the 
whole  body  in  their  own  hands :  (2)  Presbyters 
invested  by  the  Apostles  with  authority  for  con- 
ducting public  worship  in  each  congregation  ;  (3) 
Deacons  or  Evangelists  similarly  invested  with  the 
lesser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptizing  unbe- 
lievers, and  of    distributing  the    common  goods 
among  the  brethren.     The  same  order  was  esta- 
blished in  the  Gentile  Churches  founded  by  St.  Paul, 
the  only  difference  being  that  those  who  were  called 
Presbyters  in  Jerusalon  bore  indifferently  the  name 
of  Bishops  (Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2 ;  Tit.  i.  7) 
or  of  Presbyters  (1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  Tit.  i.  5)  elsewhere. 
It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  another 
order  of  the  minbtry  found  its  exemplar.     James 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  remained  unmolested  dur- 
ing the  persecution  of  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  year 
44,  and  from  thb  time  he  is  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.     A  consideration  of 
Acts  xii.  17;  xv.  13,  19;  Gal.  ii.  2,  9, 12;  Acts 
xxi.  18,  will  remove  all  doubt  on  thb  point.   What- 
ever hb   pre-eminence  was,  he  appears  to  have 
borne  no  special  title  indicating  it.    The  example  of 
the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  again  followed 
by  the  Pauline  Churches.     Timothy  imd  Titus  had 
probably  no  distinctive  title,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  read  the  Epbtles  addressed  to  them  without  see- 
ing that  they  had  an  authority  superior  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  bishops  or  priesta  (1  Tim.  iiL  ;  v.  17, 
19  ;  Tit.  i.  5).     Thus,  then,  we  see  that  where  the 
Apostles  were  themselves  able  to  superintend  the 
Churches  that  they  had  founded,  the  Church-officers 
consisted  of — ( 1)  Apostles ;  (2)  Bishops  or  Priests ; 
(3)  Deacons  and  Evangelists.     When  the  Apostles 
were  unable  to  give  personal  superintendence,  they 
delegated  that  power  which  they  had  in  common  to 
one  of  themselves,  as  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in 
whom  they  had  confidence,  as  at  Ephesus  and  in 
Crete.     As  the  Apostles  died  off*,  these  Apostolic 
Delegates  necessarily  multiplied.     By  the  end  of 
the   first  century,   when  St.  John  was  the  only 
Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would  have  been 
establbhed  in  every  country,  as  Crete,  and  in  every 
large  town  where  there  were  several  bbhops  or 
piiests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of  Asia  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation.     These  superintendents 
appear  to  be  addressed  by  St.  John  under  the  name 
of  Angels.     With  St.  John's  death  the  Apostolic 
Coll^  was  extinguished,  and  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gates or  Angels  were  left  to  fill  their  places  in  the 
government  of  the  Churdi,  not  with  the  full  unre- 
stricted power  of  the  Apostles,  but  with  authority 
only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  districts.      In  the 
next  century  we  find  that  these  officers  bore  the 
name  of  Bishops,  while  those  who  in  the  first  cen- 
tury were  called  indifferently  Presbyters  or  Bbhops 
had  now  only  the  title  of  Presbyters.    We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  title  bishop  was  gradually  dropped 
by  the  second  order  of  the  ministry,  and  applied 
specifically  to  those  who  represented  what  James, 
Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  the  Apostolic  age. 
— /te  External  Qrowth,—Tht  3000  souls   that 
were  added  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  120  brethren 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased  daily  by 
new  convei-ts  (Acts  ii.  47,  v.  14).     These  converts 
were  without  exception  Jews  residing  in  Jerusalem, 
whether  speaking  Greek  or  Hebrew  (vi.  1).     After 
seven  or  eight  years  a  step  was  made  outwards. 
Philip,  in  his  capacity  of  Evangelist,  preached  Christ 
to  the  Samaritans,  and  admitted  them  into  tV\e 
Church  by  baptism.    The  first  purely  Qecktiie  con- 
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vert  that  we  hear  of  by  name  is  Sergias  Paulas 
Qciii.  7),  but  we  are  told  that  the  companions  of 
Cornelias  were  Gentiles,  and  by  their  baptism  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  was  decided  by  the  agency 
of  St.  Peter,  approyed  by  the  Apostles'  and  Jewish 
Church  (xi.  18),  not,  as  might  haye  been  expected, 
by  the  agency  of  St.  Paul.  This  great  eyent  took 
place  after  Uie  peace  caused  by  Caligula's  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews,  which  occurred  a.  d.  40  (ix. 
31),  and  more  than  a  year  before  the  famine,  in 
the  time  of  Gaudius,  A.  D.  44  (xi.  26, 29).  Galilee 
had  already  been  eyangelized  as  well  as  Judaea  and 
Samaria,  though  the  special  agent  in  the  work  is 
not  declared  (iz.  31).  The  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  Gentile  Church,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is 
identical  with  the  history  of  St.  Paul.  In  his  three 
journeys  he  carried  Christianity  through  the  chief 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  —  Its  farther 
growth. — ^Three  great  impulses  enlarged  the  bottlers 
of  the  Church.  The  first  is  that  which  began  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  continued  down  to  the 
conyersion  of  Constantine.  By  this  the  Roman 
Empire  was  oonyerted  to  Christ.     The  second  im- 

C*  e  gathered  within  the  Church  the  hitheiio  bar- 
ns nations  foi-roed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
tribes.  The  third  impulse  gathered  in  the  Slayo- 
nian  nations.  The  first  of  these  impulses  lasted 
to  the  fourth  century  —  the  second  to  the  ninth 
century — the  third  (beginning  before  the  second 
had  ceased)  to  the  tenth  and  eleyenth  centuries. 
-»y.  Alterations  in  its  Constitution. — We  haye 
said  that  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  (1)  in  the 
Apostles;  (2)  in  the  Apostles  and  the  Deacons; 
(3)  in  the  Apostles,  the  Presbyters,  ana  the  Dea- 
cons :  (4)  in  the  Apostolic  Del(^tes,  the  Presbyters, 
and  the  Deacons ;  (5)  in  those  who  succeeded  the 
Apostolic  Delegates,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons. 
And  to  these  successors  of  the  Apostolic  Del^ates 
came  to  be  appropriated  the  title  of  Bishop,  which 
was  originally  applied  to  Presbyters.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century  and  thenoefor- 
wards  Bishops,  Pi-csbytcrs,  and  Deacons  are  the 
ofBoers  of  the  Chuich  whereyer  the  Chui'ch  existed. 
Bishops  were  looked  on  as  Christ's  Vicegerents,  and 
as  haying  saooeeded  to  the  Apostles.  They  re- 
tained in  their  own  hands  authority  oyer  presbytera 
and  the  function  of  ordination,  but  with  respect  to 
each  other  they  were  equals  whether  their  see  was 
at  Rome  or  at  Eugubinm.  Within  this  equal  col- 
lege of  bishops  there  soon  ar(»e  difference  of  rank 
tliough  not  of  order.  Below  the  city-bishops  there 
sprang  up  a  class  of  country-bishops  (chorepiscopi). 
Their  position  was  ambiguous,  and  in  the  fitlth  cen- 
tury they  began  to  decay  and  gradually  died  out. 
Aboye  the  city*bishops  thei'e  were,  in  the  second 
centuiy  apparently,  Metropolitans,  and  in  the  third, 
Patriarchs  or  Exarchs.  The  metropolitan  was  the 
chief  bishop  in  the  ciyil  division  of  the  empire  which 
was  called  a  province.  The  authority  of  the  patri- 
arch or  exarch  extended  over  the  still  larger  diyision 
of  the  civil  empire  which  was  called  a  diocese.  The 
churches  were  independent  self-ruled  wholes.  The 
only  authority  which  they  recognised  as  capable  of 
controlling  their  separate  action,  was  that  of  an 
Oecumenical  Council  composed  of  delegates  from 
each.  It  was  by  John  of  Constantinople  that  the 
first  overt  attempt  at  erecting  a  Papal  Monarchy 
was  made ;  and  by  Gregory  the  Great  of  Itome,  in 
consequence,  it  was  fiercely  and  indignantly  de- 
nounced. From  this  time  the  federal  clmracter  of 
the  coBstltatioa  of  the  Church  was  overthrown.   In 
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the  West  it  became  wholly  deqxitic,  and  in  tlit  B 
though  the  theory  of  aristocratical  goyemnMot 
and  is  maintained,  the  still-cherished  title  of  Oi 
menical  Patriarch  indicates  that  it  is  wiwh 
which  has  prevented  Constantinople  from  end 
at  least  an  Eastern  if  she  could  not  an  Unin 
Monarchy.  In  the  sixteenth  centuxy  a  taxi 
change  of  constitution  occurred.  A  great  port 
Europe  revolted  Grom  the  Western  despotism.  ' 
Chunihes  of  England  and  Sweden  returned  to| 
rather  retained,  the  epsoopal  fonn  of  govom 
after  the  model  of  the  first  centories.  In  urti 
Germany,  of  France,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  Gi 
Britain  a  Presbyterian,  or  still  lass  defined,  ft 
was  adopted,  while  Rome  tightened  her  hoU 
her  yet  I'emmiug  subjects,  ai>d  by  destroyiif 
peculiarities  of  national  liturgy  and  cnstoa^fl 
by  depressing  the  order  of  bishops  except  m  M 
preters  of  her  decrees,  converted  that  part  «f ' 
Church  over  which  she  had  sway  into  a  Jal 
centralized  absolutism.  —  VI.  Le/initiimt  tf 
Church.— The  Greek  Giurch  gives  the  IbDovl 
*'  The  Church  is  a  divinely  instituted  couaam 
of  men,  united  by  the  orthodox  faith,  the  In 
God,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  SacramentB.*  1 
Latin  Church  defines  it  "  the  company  of  Gi 
tians  knit  together  by  the  profession  oittht  ■ 
£uth  and  the  communion  of  the  same  Sacnai 
under  the  government  of  lawful  paston,  nd  fl 
cially  of  the  Roman  bishop  as  the  only  Vioix  of  Q 
upon  earth."  The  Church  of  England,  "  a  «■ 
gation  of  faithful. men  in  which  tlie  parevoH 
God  is  preached,  aiod  the  Sacraments  be  duly  fli 
tered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  dl  ti 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  MM 
The  Lutheran  Churdi,  **  a  oongresation  of  «M 
which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  tauf^t  and  the  9m 
ments  rightly  administered."  The  Coofearie  1 
vetica,  "  a  congregation  of  faithful  men  edU 
collected  out  of  Uie  world,  the  commankm  if 
saints."  The  Confessio  Saxonica,  '<a  ooaam^ 
of  men  embracing  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  qp 
using  the  Sacraments."  The  Confessio  Belgtau 
true  congr^tion,  or  assembly  of  all  &ithflil  01 
tians  who  look  for  the  whole  of  their  salTiliM  i 
Jesus  Christ  alone,  as  being  washed  l^  EBi  Hi 
and  sanctified  and  sealed  by  His  Spirit.''  II 
definitions  show  the  difficulty  in  whidi  the  dtfi 
sections  of  the  divided  Church  find  themidvM 
framing  a  definition  which  will  at  once  aoooidl 
the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  be  W^B 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  wond. 
must  not  expect  to  see  the  Churdi  of  Holy  SgeM 
actually  existing  in  its  perfection  on  earth,  a 
not  to  be  found,  thus  perfect,  either  in  the  coBh 
fragments  of  Christendom,  or  still  leas  in  any  en 
these  fragments ;  though  it  is  posuble  that  en 
those  fi-agments  moi*e  than  another  mayjnpi 
the  Scriptural  and  Apostolic  ideal.— -VII.  Tmtt^ 
and  Atinbuies  of  the  CAurcA.— The  NioM  O 
is  the  especial  and  authoritative  exponent  tf 
Church's  faith.  We  have  the  Western  fonn  if 
same  Creed  in  that  which  is  called  the  Creed  tf 
Apostles — a  name  probably  derived  fitnn  its  hi* 
been  the  local  Creed  of  Rome,  which  was  the  d 
Apostolic  see  of  the  West.  An  expansion  d 
same  Creed,  made  in  order  to  meet  the  Arian  OT 
is  found  in  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  The  d 
butes  of  the  Church  are  drawn  from  the  expMi 
of  the  Creeds.  The  Churcli  is  described  aa  < 
Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic.     lU  Unity  oonM 
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riiy  one  object  of  wonhip  (Eph.  ir.  6),  one  Hend 
^  ir.  15),  one  body  {Bom,  m,  5),  one  Spirit 
i.ir.4),oiiefiatli  (ib.  13),  hope  (ib.  12),  love 
Dr.sii.  13),  the  same  sacraments  (ib.  x.  17), 
fliiiefliid  worship  (Acts  ii.  42).  Its  Holiness 
■b  on  its  Head  and  Spirit,  the  means  of  grace 
A  it  offen,  and  the  holiness  that  it  demands  of 
MBben  (Eph.  ir.  24).  lU  Catholicity  ooosists 
i  haag  oonpoeed  of  many  naticmal  Churches, 
BB&wd  as  the  Jewish  Church  to  one  country 
k  ZTi.  15) ;  in  its  enduring  to  the  aid  of  time 
txztiii.20);  in  ita  teaching  the  whole  truth, 
bri^  at  its  disposal  all  the  means  of  grace 
biftd  toman.  Its  Apostolidty  in  being  built  on 
londationof  the  Apostles  (Eph.  ii.  20;,  and  con- 
if  in  their  doctrine  and  fellowship  (Acts  ii.  42). 
■till  BIlTntTllim,  the  king  of  Mesopotamia 
ipytuiLd  Ixrael  during  eight  years  in  the  gene- 
1  innnediately  following  Joshua  ( Judg.  iii.  8). 
Mtof  his  dnniniim  was  probably  the  r^on 
Mtha  Enphntes  and  the  Khabour.  Chushan- 
Aafan's  yoke  was  broken  from  the  neck  of  the 
i  af  IbvL  at  the  end  of  eight  years  by  Othniel, 
h  Bcpbew  (Judg.  iii.  10),  and  nothing  more 
■i  ft  IfcM^xttamia  as  an  aggressive  power. 
te  af  tlie  Aasyiian  empire,  about  B.C.  1270. 
A  Mtazally  ndnoe  the  bordering  nations  to 
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Miy  a  plaoe  named  only  in  Judith  vii.  18,  as 
IbM,  wad  upon  the  brook  Mochmur. 
hte  (praperly  Ghima),  the  house-steward  of 
riAa^(LnkeTiii.3). 
[J6EDA2C.] 

a  naritime  province  in  the  S.E.  of  Asia 
Pamphylia  in  the  W.,  Lycaonia 
in  the  N.,  and  Syria  in  the  £. 
diains  separate  it  from  these  pi  o- 
lAmanus  fiom  Syria,  and  Antitaurus 
Ml.  The  western  portion  of  the  pi-o- 
■i  k  kiBMied  with  the  ridges  of  Antitaui-us, 
^  V*  dbainated  Ti-achaea,  rou^A,  in  contra- 
Agfia  ti  Pbdias,  the  let$l  district  in  the  E. 
*<MBBiB  between  the  Jews  and  Cilida  dates 
it  became  part  of  the  Syrian 
la  the  Apostolic  i^  they  were  still 
the— iderable  numbers  (Actsvi.  9).     Cilicia 

■  ftiB  iti  geographical  position  the  high  road 
Ma  Syria  and  the  West ;  it  was  also  the  native 
iiy  ef  SL  Paul ;  hence  it  was  visited  by  him, 

S\tom  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  21 ;  Acts 
h  ad  apuB  in  his  second  apostolical  joume-y, 

■  laatend  it  on  the  side  of  %Syria,  and  crossed 
iihn  far  the  Ptlae  Cilidae  into  Lycaonia 
aiir.41). 

■■■n,  a  weU4aaown  aromatic  substance, 
lU  «f  tiw  Laurug  ewinamomum,  called  A'o- 
^WrtoA  in  Cejion.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
•  B  ai  one  of  the  comptment  parts  of  the  holy 
■ii|^  oil,  which  Moses  was  oommande<l  to  pi-e- 
*ym  ftw.  Tii.  17  as  a  perfume  for  the  bed — 
■  Gnt  IT.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
is  wkidi  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev. 
L  IS  it  is  cnnmerated  among  the  merchandize 
b  mrt  Babylon.  It  was  imported  into  Judaea 
te  rliocBiciam  or  by  the  Arabians,  and  is  now 
^h  Somatra,  Borneo,  China,  &c.,  but  chief! v, 
«f  the  best  qoality,  m  the  S.W.  part  of  Ceylon. 
LToacnt  bdieres  that  it  first  reached  India  and 
■itlaoveriand  by  way  of  Persia  from  China,  and 
ttt  a  htar  period  the  cassia  of  the  Troglodytic 
*iylattted  tha  cinnamon  of  the  fai  East. 


Cin'neroth,  All,  a  district  named  with  the<*  hind 
of  Naphtali "  and  other  northern  places  as  having 
been  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20).  It 
was  possibly  the  small  enclosed  district  north  of 
Tiberias,  and  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  afterwards 
known  as  **  the  plain  of  Gennesareth." 

Cira'xna.  I'he  people  of  Cirama  and  Gabdes 
came  up  with  Zorobabel  fiom  Babylon  (1  Esdr. 
V.  20). 

drcnmeision  was  peculiarly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, a  Jeicish  rite.  It  was  enjoined  upon  Abra- 
ham, the  father  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the 
institution,  and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant, 
which  assured  to  him  and  his  descendants  the 
promi<)e  of  the  Messiah  (Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus 
made  a  necessary  condition  of  Jewish  nationality. 
Every  male  child  was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight 
days  old  (Lev.  xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death.  If  the 
eighth  day  were  a  Sabbath  the  rite  was  not  post- 
poned (John  vii.  22,  23).  Slaves,  whether  home- 
bom  or  purchased,  wero  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii. 
12,  13);  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males 
circumcised  before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  passover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish 
citizens.  The  operation,  which  was  performed  with 
a  shai-p  instrument  (Ex.  iv.  25 ;  JosL  v.  2),  was  a 
painful  one,  at  least  to  grown  persons  (Gen.  xxzir. 
25 ;  Josh.  V.  8).  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
to  name  a  child  when  it  was  circumcised  (Luke  i. 
59).  The  use  of  droumdsion  by  other  naUoos 
besides  the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely 
from  sources  extraneous  to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has 
been  found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  andoit 
and  modem  times ;  and  among  some  nations,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  modem  Egyp- 
tians, and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practised  by  both  sexes.  The  biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  Jewish ;  so  that  in 
the  N.  T.  "  the  circumcision  **  (^  rcpiroju^)  and 
"  the  uncircumcision"  (Ji  iLxpofivirrla)  are  frequently 
used  as  synonyms  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcisuon  certainly  belonged  to  the  Jews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine  insti- 
tution, of  the  religious  privileges  which  were  at- 
tiched  to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regulations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  0.  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  the  &ct  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  undrcurocised.  The  origin  of  the 
custom  amongst  one  Large  section  of  those  Gentiles 
who  follow  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  biblical  recoixl 
of  the  circumcision  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  25). 
Josephus  relates  that  the  Arabians  circumcise  after 
the  thirteenth  year,  because  Ishmael,  the  founder  of 
their  nation,  was  drcumdsed  at  thiit  age.  Though 
Mohammed  did  not  enjoin  circumcision  in  the  Ko- 
ran, he  was  droumcised  himself,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  country ;  and  circumcision  is  now  as 
common  amongst  the  Mohammedans  as  amongst 
the  Jews.  The  process  of  i'cs>toring  a  drcumci«Bd 
person  to  his  natural  condition  by  a  surgical  openiF 
tion  was  sometimes  undergone.  Some  of  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  wishing  to 
assimilate  tlicmselves  to  the  heathen  around  them, 
built  a  gymnasium  (yvfiydcioy)  at  Jerusalem,  and 
that  they  might  not  be  known  to  be  Jews  when 
they  appeared  naked  in  the  games,  <*  made  them- 
selves unciirumdsed"  (1  Mace.  i.  15).  Againit 
having  recourse  to  this  practice,  from  an  excessive 
nnti-Judaistic  tendency,  St.  Paul  cautions  the  Co- 
rinthians (1  Cor.  vii.  18).     The  attitude  which 


Chilftiuii^,  >t  iti  iDtndDctioD,  uwmed  towtrdi 

itioD  ou  one  of  liwilutt  tiutUitj,  so  tai  u 
«itroftb« 


1  (Aiits  ivrt  Gil.  T.  2):  Tb«  Abjaiiiiu 
Chiiitluu  (till  pnctiw  drcumduoii  u  a  natiinB] 
outom.  An  elluo]  ida  »  attached  to  orcDin- 
cinoa  tvm  In  tbe  O.  T.  (Ei.  vl.  IS,  SO  ;  Jer.  ri, 
10 ;  L«T.  iiTi.  41),  becanse  drcnmcidini  was  tb* 
ijmhol  of  purity  (see  li,  lii.  I). 

Oil,  Aria  liii.  21,     [Kisu,  1.] 

Cl'Ml,  Eaih.  li.  2.    [KiSH,  27| 

(Sitam,  ■  rcuptade  for  water,  eillier  conduclid 
from  an  citemal  ipiioE,  or  proeeediag  from  rais- 
&I1.  lbs  dijicss  of  the  auDiDier  moDtha  betwcm 
Hay  and  September,  ju  Syiii,  and  the  Ecamty  of 
ipringi  in  maDy  ports  of  th«  couatrj,  make  it  dkxs- 

ynta,  of  which  abundauce  falli  in  the  intermediate 
I«dod.  Tbt  la^tf  aort  of  public  lanln  or  roer- 
voinj  in  Arabic  Siriih,  Hebr.  Bencah,  tit  uiually 
called  in  A.  V.  "  pool,"  while  &a  tfae  imaller  aod 
more  printe  it  ia  conrenient  to  ruene  the  uime 
oiteni.  Both  birkeha  and  clitema  an  frequent 
throughout  the  whole  of  Sjiia  and  Palatine.  On 
tiw  loi^  Ibifoltea  wa;  fiiim  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
**  broken  ciiluni''  of  high  antiquity  are  fouod  at 
ngnlar  intamb.  Jemaalau,  dociibed  by  Stiabo 
aa  wdl  lujmliad  with  water,  in  a  iij  neighbour- 
hood, dep^da  mainly  for  thii  upon  it>  diteros,  of 
whidi  alOMift  cnry  plicate  houae  poaMSsea  one  or 
more,  eaCBTaled  in  the  rock  on  which  the  dty  i« 
boHt.  The  datema  hare  usually  ■  round  opening 
at  tbe  lop,  umetimei  built  up  with  etonework 
abore  and  funiiahed  with  a  cuib  and  a  whatl  for 
the  bucket  (Ecd.  lii.  6),  ao  that  they  hara  eiter- 
nallj  much  the  appeaiiuee  of  an  ordinary  well. 
The  water  iicondocled  into  them  from  the  roofi 
of  the  bomea  during  the  ninyaeason,  and  with  cai-e 

tnmn.  In  thla  manner  most  of  the  larger  boowa 
and  public  buildinga  art  tupplied.  Empty  cistemi 
were  aametimca  uiM  ai  prisona  and  placet  of  con- 
finement. Joseph  Wi)  cait  into  a  "  pit "  (Gen. 
uirii.  22),  and  hia  "  dnngeon  '  in  Egypt  ti  called 
by  the  aune  aame  (ill.  14).  Jeremiah  wa*  thronn 
into  a  miiy  tboi^h  empty  ditem,  whose  depth  i> 
indicated  by  the  cordi  used  to  let  him  doirn  (Jei. 

(1  Hace.  IT.  54),  a  mniical  initmment, 
a  guitar,  moat  probably  of  Greek  origin, 
'  '*--  Chaldeaua,  and  introduced  hj  the 
»tine  on  their  letum  thither  a^er 
the  Babylonian  taptinty.  With 
^  napect  to  the  shape  of  the  Citbeiu 
j  or  Cithara  mentioned  in  the  Apo- 
,  ;  crypha,  the  opinion  of  the  Irarned 
i.dlTided:  according  to  some  it 
resamblod  in  form  the  Greek  delta 
A,  othen  represent  it  as  a  half- 
mom,  and  othen  again  like  the 
modem  guitar.  In  many  eattetn 
countries  it  is  still  in  uae  with 
strings,  varying  in  number  from 
thim  to  twenty-lour.  Under  the 
name  of  KooViir,  the  traTeller 
Klebuhr  deambci  it  as  a  wooden 
plate  or  dish,  with  a  bole  bmeath  and  a  tuce  of 
skin  stretcbedaborelikeadram.  In  Mend^Haobn'i 
edition  of  the  Psalma,  the  KooiAir  ar  KaHna  ia 
daavribed  by  the  aonmpanying  figure. 


.  '.At,  and  al 
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bably  the  most  andant  name  for  dty,  b 
uwd  in  proaa  at  a  general  name  tor  tv 
daariSeatlon  of  tba  human  race  into  d 
Iswoa  and  aomade  waoda'ers  (Gen.  It. 
aeemi  to  be  intimated  by  the  etym^ggia 
both  words,  as  placei  of  security  against  i 
distinguishnl  from  tbe  anwalled  Tillage  i 
whuoe  reiiatance  is  more  easily  ovarcom 
marauding  tribea  of  the  daart.  Ttie  earl 
in  Scripture  of  dty-bailding  ia  of  Enod 
in  tfae  land  of  hia  eiila  (Gen.  U.  U). 
confusion  of  tomfota,  tba  deacendaota  a 
founded  Babel,  Erad),  Aecad,  and  CaliH 
land  af  Shinar,  and  Assbur,  a  bmndl  fitm 
stock,  built  Ktoeveh,  Rehoboth-by-the-riT 
and  itesen,  the  last  being  "  ■  great  city.' 
sequent  passage  mentions  Sdoo,  Gaia,  S( 
marmh,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Latha,  ai 
the  Caiiaanilea,  but  without  implying 
antjquity  equal  to  that  of  Kinerdi  aoi 
(Gen.  I.  10-13,  IB,  li.  3,  9,  ihtL  3 
earlieat  description  of  a  dty,  pn>per]y  so 
that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  lii.  1-32);  but  it 
that  from  Tery  early  timee  c"—  "!■•■ 


,  Uebi-on,  and 
is  Slid  to  hare  been  bnilt  seren  yeara  ba 
(Tanis)  in  Egypt,  and  is  thus  the  only  Sy 
which  preaenla  the  elements  of  a  date  foi 
dation  (Num.  xiii.  22).  Eren  befi>ra  tb 
Abraham  there  were  dties  in  %ypt  (Ga 
lb  ;  Num.  liii.  22),  and  the  laradiles,  du 
sojourn  there,  were  employed  in  baildini 
fying  tbe  "  treasure  cities ''  of  Pithom  and 
(Ei.  i.  11).  Uunwhile  the  settled  inbil 
Syria  on  both  sides  of  the  Joi-dan  had 
power  and  In  number  of  "lanced  dtla 
wei-e  occupied  and  pechap  partly  rebuilt  i 
sflei'  tbe  conqucat.  Bat  from  some  of 
poasessois  were  not  eipelltd  till  a  late  n 
Jerusalem  itself  was  not  captured  till  th 
Darid  (2  Sam.  t.  6,  9).  From  thia  tin> 
brewa  became  a  dty-dwelling  and  agricnlta 
than  a  poatorai  people.  David  enlaigad  J 
and  Solomon,  besides  embellUhing  ua  ea 
built  or  rebuilt  Tadmor  |  Palmyra),  Qti 
boron,  llaxor.  and  Megiddo,  besidea  a 
{2  Snm.  T.  7.  9,  10;  1  K.  ii,  15-18  ;  S 
S),  Collections  of  houas  in  .Syiia  for  al 
tatlon  may  be  daased  under  three  beads;— > 

defence  ;  3.  unwaUed  Tillies.  Tbe  citic 
assumed  to  hare  been  in  almoat  all  caaii 
i:Ities."  But  around  the  city,  espcd^ 
able  times,  lay  uadrfendtd  subuiha  (1  Cbi 
Num.  iiir.  1-5;  Josh,  ui.),  to  which  I 
leges  of  the  dty  eitended.  The  dty  tho 
the  dtadel,  while  the  population  OTej£( 
the  suburbs  (1  Mace  a.  61).  Tbe  I 
walls  at  indicating  security  in  peacaabla 
illustrated  by  the  piophel  Zechariah  (li, 
It.  25).  According  to  Eoaten)  cattM 
citin  were  appointtd  to  furnish  special  lO 

and  by  Salomon  (I  K.  It.  T,  ii.  19  ;  1  C 
25 J  2  Chr.  irii.  12,  ni.  3;  1  ilaoc  t. 
thia  pnctire  our  Lord  atluds  in  hia  parti 
pounds.  In  many  Eastern  cities  mndi 
Docupitd  by  gatdent,  and  (hut  the  uu  of  I 
gradly  incnaaed.    Tba  Taat  mtoit  of  Mil 
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•f  IkbjIoD  may  thus  be  in  part  accounted  for.  In 
■Oft  Ori«ntal  cities  the  itneta  are  eztremclf  nnr- 
nv,  KUom  allowing  more  than  two  loa/tcd  cnmels, 
V  GOV  camel  and  two  foot  pas&eiigiMs,  to  )iass  i-ach 
(thier,  tho::gh  it  is  clear  that  mdic  of  the  ytn-eU  of 
Niaeveh  must  hare  been  wide  enough  for  chariots 
te  peu  (Nah.  ii.  4).  The  open  spai-es  near  the 
^atk  of  towzu  were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are 
fdiU  Qsed  a»  places  of  assembly  by  the  eldei-s.  of 
kaUing  court*  by  kiugx  and  judges,  and  of  general 
next  hj  citizens  (Gen.  uiii.  10;  Ruth  iv.  I  ; 
ybil.  Ti.  5 ;  Luke  ziii.  26,  &c.;.  They  were  albo 
n«ed  a*  yhces  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punL»h- 
■ect   Jer.  xx.  2 ;  Am.  v.  10). 

CUfit  of  StfilgV.     Six  LcTitical  cities  specially 

A»ix  for  refuge  to  the  tnvoluntaiy  homicide  until 

irioMd  from  bant>hment  by  the  death  of  the  hi«;h- 

p#t  fXam.  XXXV.  6,  13,' 15;  Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  i)). 

UHt  were  three  on  each  hide  of  Jonhin.     1.  Ke- 

fiCKi.  in  Naphtali  (1  Chr.  vi.  76).    2.  Sueciibm, 

iilloimt  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  67 ; 

SQtr.  I.  1).     3.  Hebron,  in  Judah  (Josh.  xxi. 

13;  2  Sam.  t.  5;  1  Chr.  vi.  55.  xxix.  27  ;  2  Chr. 

s.  10 J.    4.  Oo  the  £.  sule  of  Jonlan— Bezlr,  in 

^  tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  pLiins  of  Moab  (IVut. 

ir.i^i  Josh.  XX.  8,   xxi.  3G;    1  Mace.  v.  26;. 

i  RijioTH-GiLTiAD,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Deut. 

|r.43;  Josh.  xxi.  38 ;  1  K.  xxii.  3).     6.  GOLAN, 

iiBtfhin,  in  the  holt-trilje  of  Manassdi  (Dcut.  iv. 

43;  JoftL  xxi.  27  ;   1  Chr.  vi.  71).     Maimonides 

^  in  the  48  Leritical  cities  had  the  privilege  of 

inhni,  but  that  the  six  refuge-cities  were  required 

te  neare  and  lodge  the  homicide  gratuitously. 

1^  finctiens  respecting  the  rcfuge-citicfl  present 

■DK  ificvltie^  in  interpretation.     The  Levitical 

AOBVinio  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits  (about 

^yvAsj  beyood  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and 

MbtrpufOKil    Pi^esently  after,  2000  cubits  are 

ff^evi  to  Vt  the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4,  5). 

Tk  uia&»  of  the  ditliculty  may  be,  either  the 

SfK'OaOk.iiae  to  be  added  to  the  1000  as  **  fields 

•ft&enhub"  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  or  the  additional 

2tW  cskiti  were  a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities 

vKIit  the  other  Levitical  cities  had  only  1000 

c^ti  fyr  laburb. 

Wmt,  1  Mace.  viii.  5.     [CillTTiM.] 

^^lWlllli|l      The  use  of  this  term  in  Scripture 

bi  odusire  refimence  to  the  usages  of  the  Iiom:m 

^ut    The  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was 

"Fifiunj  acquired  iu  various  ways,  as  by  purchase 

(icti  xxii.  28),  by  military  services,  by  favour, 

*  Vr  mnnmisBion.     The  right  once  obtained  dc- 

*oU  to  a  man's  children  (Acts  xxii.  28).  Among 

vpririlegfs  attachel  to  citizenship,  we  may  note 

^a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  imprisoned  with- 

•3t  a  fixinal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),   still   less  be 

"WL'jprf  [.\i^i  xvi.  37 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  63,  06). 

'^Botacr  privilegv  attaching  to  citizenship  was  the 

^nl  from  a  provincial  tribunal  to  the  em|*cror 

ttKomefActszzv.  11). 

QtvoL    [Apple  Tree.] 

QiadA  TActs  xxvit.  16).     A  small  island  nearly 

fceW.  of  Cape  Matala  oo  the  S.  coast  of  Crete, 

Vdacvly  due  S.  of  Phoknice.     It  is  still  callcil 

^^'••ifavao,  or  GauJonesi,  by  the  Greeks,  which 

fh«  luliani  have  corrupted  into  Gozzo.     The  ship 

2^  coareyed  St.  Paul  was  seized  by  the  gale  a 

^  aTier  pmiog  CajM  MataU,  when  on  her  way 

^  Fair  Havena  to  Phoenke  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17). 

^^^^ona  came  down  from  the  island  (v.  14),  and 

^  nt  danger  lest  the  ship  ithould  be  driven  into 
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the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17).  It  is  added  that  she 
w;is  driven  to  CUuda  and  itui  uniler  tlic  lt.>c  of  it 
(v.  16).  The  gjile  winie  fiom  the  N.K.,  or  E.X.E. 
Under  the  lee  of  Claude  theie  would  be  smooth 
water. 

Claa'dia,  aChristlin  woman  mentioned  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  'Jl,  as  sjilutini;  Timutheiis.  There  is  n?as«ni  for 
supposing  that  this  CLiudia  w.xs  a  liriti.sh  niaidfr, 
iLui^hter  of  king  C«»£;idubn«is,  a;i  ally  of  IJonn-, 
who  took  the  nimic  of  his  imperial  jatron,  Titerics 
Claudius.  She  ai)]>ours  to  hiivc  become  the  wife  uf 
Piidens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  siune  vei-he. 

Clau'dias,  foui-th  Konuin  em])erur,  i-cii^ne-l  from 
41  to  54  A.D.  He  was  the  M)n  of  Nero  Drusa-if 
wruj  lK)ni  in  Lyons  Aug.  1.  n.C.  9  or  10,  and  liv^ii 
private  and  unknown  till  the  day  of  his  lieingcnlle«i 
to  the  throne,  January  •J4,  A.D.  41.  He  was  no- 
minated to  the  6ii]>remc  ]iiiwor  m:unly  through  the 
influence  of  Ileitxl  Agripjia  the  Fir>«t.  In  the  reii;n 
of  Claudius  there  were  several  famines,  arising 
from  unfavourable  harvests,  and  one  such  occurn^l 
in  Palestine  and  Syria  (.Nets  xi.  28-30)  under  the 
procurators  Cus])ius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander, 
which  perhnps  lasted  ifome  years.  Claudius  was 
induced  by  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  in  Rome,  to  expel 
them  from  tlie  citv  fuf.  Acts  xviii.  2).  The  date 
of  this  event  is  uncertain.  After  a  weak  and  foolish 
reign  he  was  ]x>iiiuned  by  liis  fourth  wife  Agi'ippimi, 
the  mother  of  Nero,  Oct.  13,  A.i>.  54. 

Clau'dinB  Lys'ias.    [Lysia.s.] 

Clay.  As  the  s<>diment  of  water  lYmaining  in 
pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used  fitiquently  in 
O.  T.  (Is.  Ivii,  20;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6  ;  Ps.  xviii.  42;, 
and  in  X.  T.  (John  ix.  6),  a  mixture  of  sand  or 
dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also  found  in  the  sense  of 
potter's  clay  (Is.  xli.  25).  I'he  word  mr^st  com- 
monly used  for  **  potter's  clay  '*  is  chomer  (Ex.  i. 
14;  Job  iv.  19;  Is.  xxix.  16;  ^tw  xviii.  4,  &o.). 
The  great  seat  of  the  jx»ttcry  of  the  present  day  in 
Palestine  is  Gaza,  where  are  made  the  vessels  in 
dark  blue  clay  so  frequently  met  with.  Another 
use  of  clay  was  for  scalnig  (Job  xxxviii.  14).  Wine 
jara  in  E«:ypt  were  sometimes  scaled  with  clay; 
mummy  pits  were  scaleil  with  the  same  sub>tance, 
and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhering  to  the 
stone  door-jamljs.  Our  Lord's  tomb  may  have 
been  thus  sealed  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  .is  aJsio  the 
eai-then  vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's 
purchase  (Jer.  zxxii.  14).  The  heal  used  for  public 
documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  cl;iy,  and  the 
tablet  was  tlien  placed  in  the  fire  and  biketi.  The 
practice  of  sealing  doors  with  clay  to  facilitate  vle- 
tection  in  ca:se  of  malpractice  is  still  common  in 
the  Eiist. 

Clem'ent  (Phil.  iv.  3\  a  fellow-labourer  of  St. 
Paul,  when  he  was  at  Philippi.  It  was  gcneially 
believed  in  the  ancient  chuich,  that  this  Clement 
was  idcnticd  with  the  Bishop  of  Ilomc,  who  after- 
wards beCJimc  so  celebrateil. 

Cle'opas,  one  of  the  two  disttiples  who  w<'rc 
going  to  Enimaus  on  the  day  of  the  i-esuncction 
Luke  xxi  v.  18).  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
Clcojins  is  to  be  considered  as  identical  with 
Cleoi'IIAs  (accur.  Clopas)  or  Alphacus  in  John 
xix.  25.  On  tlic  whole,  it  seems  safer  to  doubt 
their  identity. 

Cleopat'ra.  1.  "  The  wife  of  Ptolemy  "  (Esth. 
xi.  1 )  was  probably  the  gmnddaughter  of  Antiochus, 
and  wife  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philomctor.— 2.  A  daughter 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor  and  Cleopatra  fl),  who 
was  marriol  first  to  Alexander  balaA  1S.C.  \b^ 
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(I  Mace.  X.  58),  and  afterwards  pven  by  her  father 
to  Dunetrius  Nicator  when  he  invaded  Syria  (1  Mace, 
li.  12).  During  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  in 
Pai-thia,  Cleopatra  mnnied  his  brother  Antiochus 
VII,  Sidetes.  She  afterwai-ds  murdered  Seleucus, 
her  eldest  son  by  Demetrius;  and  at  length  was 
herself  poisoned  B.C.  120  by  a  draught  which  she 
Imd  prepai-ed  tor  her  second  son  Antiochus  VIII. 
Clid'ophaa.  [Cleopas  ;  Alphaeus.] 
dothiag.    [Dress.] 

Cloud.  The  shelter  given,  and  refi*eshment  of 
rain  promised,  by  clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar 
pi-ominence  in  Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual 
i;Ioud  in  an  ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well 
defined  and  is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree 
in  the  bare  landscape.  When  a  cloud  appeal's, 
rain  is  ordinarily  apprehended,  and  thus  the  "  cloud 
without  rain"  becomes  a  proverb  for  the  man  of 
promise  without  performance  (Frov.  xvi.  15 ;  Is. 
xviii.  4,  XXV.  5 ;  Jude  12  ;  comp.  Prov.  xxv.  14). 
The  cloud  is  a  figure  of  tiiuisitoriness  (Job  xxx. 
15 ;  Hos.  vi.  4),  and  of  whatever  inteix:epts  divine 
favour  or  human  supplication  (Lam.  ii.  1,  iii.  44). 
Being  the  least  substantial  of  visible  forms,  it  is 
the  one  amongst  material  things  which  suggests 
most  easily  spiritual  being.  Hence  it  is  the  recog- 
nised machinery  by  which  supernatural  appearances 
are  introduced  (Is.  xix.  1 ;  Ez.  i.  4 ;  Rev.  i.  7).  A 
bright  cloud,  at  any  rate  at  times,  vi^ited  and 
rested  on  the  Mercy  Seat  (Ex.  xxix.  42,  43 ;  IK. 
viii.  10,  11 ;  2  Chr.  v.  14;  Ez.  xliu.  4)  and  was 
by  later  writera  named  Shechinah. 

Glond,  Pillar  o£  This  was  the  active  fonn  of 
the  symbolical  glory-cloud,  betokening  God's  pre- 
sence to  lead  His  chosen  host,  or  to  inquire  and 
visit  offences,  as  the  luminous  cloud  of  the  sano- 
tuaiy  exhibited  the  same  under  an  aspect  of  repose. 
The  cloud,  which  became  a  pillar  when  the  host 
moved,  seems  to  have  i-ested  at  other  times  on  the 
tabernacle,  whence  God  is  said  to  have  **  come  down 
in  the  pillar"  (Num.  xii.  5 ;  so  Ex.  xxxiii.  9, 10). 
It  preceded  the  host,  appai-ently  resting  on  the  ark 
which  led  the  way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  &c. ;  Num. 
ix.  15-23,  X.  34). 

Gni'dui  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23,  as  one 
of  the  Gi-eek  cities  which  contained  Jewish  i^idents 
in  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  as  a 
liarbour  which  was  passed  by  St.  Paul  after  leaving 
Myra,  and  before  running  under  the  lee  of  Crete. 
It  was  a  city  of  great  consequence,  situated  at  the 
extreme  S.W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  on  a 
promontory  now  called  Cape  Crio,  which  projects 
between  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Acts 
xxi.  1).  All  the  remains  of  Cnidus  $how  that  it 
must  have  been  a  city  of  great  magnificence. 

CoaL  In  A.  V.  this  word  represents  no  less  than 
five  dillerent  Heb.  words.  1.  The  first  and  most 
frequently  used  is  gacheleth,  a  live  ember,  burning 
fuel,  as  distinguished  from  pechdm  (Prov.  xxvi. 
21).  In  2  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13,  "coals  of  fire"  are 
put  metaphorically  for  the  lightnings  proceedmg 
from  God  (Ps.  xviii.  8,  12, 13,  cxl.  10).  In  Prov. 
xxv.  22  we  have  the  proverbial  expression,  «  Thou 
shalt  heap.coalis  of  fire  upon  his  head,"  which  has 
been  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xii.  20,  and  by 
which  is  metaphoiically  expressed  the  burning  shame 
and  confusion  which  men  must  feel  when  their  evil 
is  i^uited  by  good.— 2.  Pechdm.  In  Prov.  xxvi. 
21,  this  word  clearly  signifies /«*/  not  yet  lighted. 
The  fuel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is  probablv 
charcoal,  and  not  coal  in  our  sense  of  tlie  word.— 
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3.  Betsephf  or  Ritspah,  In  the  nairatire  of  Elija 
miraculous  meal  (IK.  xix.  6)  the  woixi  is  used 
describe  the  mode  in  which  the  cake  was  baked,  y 
on  a  hot  stone,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East  B\ 
pah  in  Is.  vi.  6,  properly  means  *'  a  hot  stone." 

4.  Reaheph  in  Hab.  iii.  5,  is  rendered  in  A. 
"  burning  coals,"  *and  in  the  margin  '*  bomi 
diseases."  The  former  meaning  is  sapported 
Cant.  viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Deut.  xxxii.  24.-1 
ShichSr^  Lam.  iv.  8,  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  tfa 
visage  is  blacker  tiian  a  coal,"  or  in  the  nuu 
'*  darker  than  blackuess.*' 

Coat    [Dress.] 

Cook.  There  appears  to  be  no  mention  of  d 
mestic  poultry  in  the  0.  T.  In  the  N.  T.  tl 
"cock"  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  St.  Pets 
denial  of  our  Lord,  and  indirectly  in  the  ww 
"cock-crowing"  (Matt  xxvi.  34;  Mark  xir.  S( 
xiii.  35,  &c.).  We  know  that  the  domestic  ooe 
and  hen  were  early  known  to  the  ancient  Grak 
and  Romans,  and  as  no  mention  is  made  in  tb 
0.  T.  of  these  birds,  and  no  figures  of  them  oeoB 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  we  are  indined  I 
think  that  they  came  into  Judaea  with  the  BooMDl 
who,  as  is  well  known,  prized  these  birds  both  a 
articles  of  food  and  for  oock-fighting. 

Cookatrioe.    TAddeb.] 

Cookie  (Heb.  boshdh)  occurs  only  in  Job  nd 
40.  Celsius  has  argaed  in  favour  of  the  aoooiti^  Ik 
Aconitum  Napellua,  which  however  is  qaftt  i 
mountain — never  a  field — pbnt.  But  we  an  It 
clined  to  believe  that  the  Ixahdh  denotes  a^jW 
weeds  or  fruit,  and  may  in  Job  signify  ImM 
smutted  barley.  Or  it  may  mean  some  or Ika  Hfl 
less  grasses  which  have  somewhat  the 
of  barley,  such  as  Hordeum  munmon,  Ik. 

Coeletyr'ia,  *<the  hoilow  Syria,"  w  M 
speaking)  the  name  given  by  iht  Gredk%  mK 
time  of  Alexander,  to  the  remarkable  vdhf 
hoHow  (icoiXfa)  which  intervenes  between 
and  Anti-Libanus,  stretching  from  lat  88^  9Kt^ 
34°  40',  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hnsdral  ■« 
**  The  view  of  this  great  valley  is  chiefly  IMMP 
able  as  being  exactly  to  the  eye  vhat  U  i  9Bi0t^ 
— the  'hollow'  between  the  two  nioiiBtBkiMi|j 
of  S}'ria."  The  term  Coele-Syria  was  abo  HP* 
a  much  wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  It  VH^ 
tended  so  as  to  include  the  inhabited  tnct  ll^P 
cast  of  the  Anti-Libanus  range,  between  it  ali  V 
desert,  in  which  stood  the  great  city  of  DttoM^ 
and  then  it  was  further  caiTied  on  upon  that  ^ 
of  Jordan,  through  Trachonitis  and  Penca»  to  Id' 
maea  and  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  only  dirtla 
reference  to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of  cotmtS 
which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain,  is  prebrf 
that  in  Amos  (i.  5),  where  **  the  inhabitants  of  ^ 
plain  of  Aven,"  (Bikath-Aven)  are  threatened  inca 
junction  with  those  of  Damascus.  Bikath  deaO 
exactly  such  a  plain  as  Coele-Syria.  In  the  ^1 
crvphul  Books  there  is  frequent  maitioo  of  Oo^ 
Syria  in  a  somewhat  vague  sense,  nearly  a» 
equivalent  for  Syria  (1  Esd.  u.  17,  24,  27,  hr.  -* 
vi.  29,  vii.  1,  viii.  67 ;  1  Mace.  x.  69 ;  2  MaoB- 
5,  8,  iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  11).  In  all  theae  caaei 
word  is  given  in  A.  V.  as  Celostbia. 

Coifer  {Arg6z)f  a  moveable  box  hanjj^nf  flT 
the  side  of  a  cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15).  % 
woiti  is  found  nowhere  else. 

ColBxL    [Burial.] 

Cola,  a  place  ( Jud.  xv.  4,  only),  the  positjeiV 
real  name  of  which  has  not  been  asoextained. 


Mte'Mh,  a  nmn  <■(  lh«  t-Abe  pf  JU'Iah  in  tbe 
^t  c:  Nehflobh  'Ncfa.  til.  I.i,  li.  5'. 
M'u,  1  Ei-Ir.  ii.  St.    [Kelaiaii.] 
OgQu.     Foi'  the  pn<]«r  Mn»  of  this  Imn,  u  it 

CdUgB,  Oa.     In  2  K.  lui.  1-4  it  is  lai-l  in  Ihe 

A.  V.  iLtt  Hul:lnb  Ihc  pntph«tc»  ■'  Jvelt  iu  Jeru- 
■kai  ia  the  i.-<J(<:je  (llcb,  niiyiii.-l)."  or.  lU  th* 
aaqja  hu  it.  ■*  ill  the  wcand  piirt"  The  cinit 
]M<f  tbtdijiiundaiil.tnil;  slliulnl  to  ill  Z>'|ili. 
L 14  i  A.  V.  *■  the  M«ol  "J.  Kcil'i  nplauatiaii  ia 
pbttf  th<  true  one,  that  Ih*  tnisAnfA  wu  tbt 
'  l<nr  dtj,'  built  un  Ihi  hill  Akm. 

BdO^,  a  ikjigiuiliOD  of  Pbillpiri,  in  .\ctx  iri. 
II  Afltrth*  billle  (.r  Adium,  Aii^iutui' ii:«'i^-ut<l 
U  bil  rctsan)  tbou  p«1*  of  Il.llj  Irbicfa  liiul 
vputi  tb«  avit  of  Anlonr,  luij  tran^pnrtnl 
njiTcftli*up«llM]  iuhabitaati  to  I>hiliii)>i,  I)yr- 
ndumi.aad  oihwdtiM.  In  this  w»j-  I'hilippi  WM 
a>  1  Ronun  rcEtKir  irith  the  "  Jul  Italicum," 
■J  uncJiu^lT  nc  iiad  it  dnnilMd  u  a  "Lnloiiia" 
ki  ia  iiocnjitioci  and  ujioii  ths  coini  of  Au- 
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CoIoi'm  'mnrp  iirnprrlj  COloi'Mtb  A  ritjr  in 
llie  «]<[•■!  ]iart  ol'  tli«  bkiin  of  th>>  Jlixnndrr,  na 
nat  of  itj  nlllunit^  ».ini«-<  the  Lrcus.  IlieTBinlis 
anil  LiuJiiara  nere  in  il»  iininplinle  iwiehlwiriiond 
rCol.  ii.  l.ir.  13,1.-.,  l(f;«el:«v.  i.  il.ili.  U). 
Colowna  Ml,  m  th-w  othn-  two  citiid  mn  in 
iBiprirtaun.  It  wm  siluatfl  vhKC  to  th«  great 
Triad  which  led  fi(<m  Ki-Ihmu  to  th(  Kuiihiiilf*. 
Hence  our  impulse  woaliL  l#  tu  fuiiclutkf  tluit  ^i 
Piiul  faved  this  way,  and  foiui'Ied  nr  ciHilimwl  the 
CsloBHnn  Church  on  hl>  thlnt  miiwinnniT  Jnumtf 
(Act*  iriii.  23,  lii.  I).  Thomntt  cnrnpileiit  ram- 
mentalor},  hswertr,  aCTTC  in  thiiiluu);  llial  C'd.  ii. 
1,  iinnr*  Ihiit  SI.  Haul  had  nercr  Wn  thnv,  when 
the  Kpislk  wni  «-riltcn.  Th-it  the  AjWtle  hqrd 
to  vi«t  the  pbixon  liring  deliTCrel  (mn  >ii>  itonuin 
imjiriionniRit  is  ctenr  Irom  l^ilemon  'li  'cnmpare 
I'hil.  ii.  34).  Phil-man  and  hit  tinvi  OiiAiimua 
were  dwelleu  in  CoiofKio.  ."io  aL<a  irere  Arehippus 
nud  KiBiphras       ' ...... 


I,  th*  EpllUe  to  th*,  vw  vrittm  lir 
•^Apjkiic  St.  Paul  during  hi''  ^rat  cnplivitT  at 
W  TActi  mi'ii.  16),  and  appnmtlj  iu  that 
9«rt«i  of  it  'Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when  the  Apottlr's 
"ifitanient  hul  not  aisinnal  the  more  i*vcre 
•imter  »hich  mns  to  be  nljtcled  in  the  I'Ipiille 
!•  *«  Philippbni  frh.  L  'M,  21,  30.  ii.  ZTs  and 
^i  cot  impmbaUr  EiKvreded  the  deith  of 
I"™  in  A.D,  '-i,  and  th*  decline  of  tlie  Infliieiiw 
*!  'toto.  Thii  important  and  piofoiind  fjiiftle 
ii  iiU.'HKd  to  the  Christians  of  the  oaa-  lnr~<- 
ol  nflnmtial,  but  spw  mialler  nod  dccliuiii)c  cilir 
''uIehw.uj]  vai  deliretcd  to  them  brTrvhkus, 
"™  Ibt  Apndlc  hud  unt  both  to  thnn  '(A.  iv. 
'.«Jtgdtii  Ihedinreh  of  l^idieius  (ch.  ri.  ■H'),  to 


ite  niid  tn  Hilminiiler  exhort- 


r..it.     TliB  cpisl]*  i 


illod  forlh  by  the  informati-rn  St,  l-oul  hail  lis 
ceivdt  from  L|>aphnu  (ih.  ir.  Id  ;  I'hilem.  33)  and 
from  OuBumHs,  both  of  wlium  aji)imr  to  have  been 
natiTB  of  Colowie.  and  the  fbiTucr  of  whom  wiu,  . 
if  not  the  Mprcial  founder,  yet  crrtninly  one  of  the 
very  earlie.tt  prwuhen  ufthe  EO'pel  in  that  ntv. 
Thu  main  <ibJK't  of  the  rpiiitle  in  not  ineiTly,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  K|jiiille  In  the  Phili)>pians,  to  oihort  and 


in  Oirist.   I 

ColosiLnna  nijilnst  a  »[itrit  ot  Mmi-Jwiauiic  nn<i 

>en)>.Ori«Dlal  pIiiluHiphy  which  woa  coiTOiiti]i^\^ 
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simplicity  of  their  belief,  and  was  noticeably  tend- 
ing to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and  dignity  of 
Christ.  With  regard  to  its  genuineness  and  au^ 
thenticity,  it  is  satisfactoiy  to  be  able  to  say  with 
distinctness  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt. 
The  eitemal  testimonies  are  explicit,  and  the  in- 
tei*nal  arguments,  founded  on  the  style,  balance  of 
sentences,  positions  of  adrerbs,  uses  of  the  relative 
pronoun,  participial  anacolutha,  unusually  strong 
and  well  defined.  A  few  special  points  demand 
from  us  a  brief  notice.— 1.  The  opinion  that  this 
epistle  and  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  Philemon 
were  written  during  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at 
Caefarea  (Acts  zxi.  27-xxvi.  32),  i.e,  between 
Pentecost  a.d.  58  and  the  autumn  of  A.D.  60,  has 
been  recently  advocated  by  several  writers  of  abUity, 
and  stated  with  such  cogency  and  clearness  by 
Meyer,  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  But  to 
go  no  further  than  the  present  epistle,  the  notices 
of  the  Apostle's  impiisonment  in  ch.  iv.  3,  4,  11, 
oortainly  seem  historically  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  imprisonment  at  Caesarea.  The  per- 
mission of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  23)  can  scarcely  be 
strained  into  any  degree  of  libeily  to  teach  or 
preach  the  Gospel.-*2.  The  nature  df  the  erroneous 
teaching  condemned  in  this  epistle  has  been  very 
differently  estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to 
deserve  any  serious  consideration ;  (a)  that  these 
en*oneou8  teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism, 
or  of  some  forms  of  Occidental  philosophy ;  (6) 
that  they  leaned  to  Essene  doctrines  and  practices ; 
(c)  that  they  advocated  that  admixture  of  Christi- 
anity, Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which 
afterwards  became  consolidated  into  Gnosticism. 
Of  these  (a)  has  but  little  in  its  favour,  except  the 
somewhat  vague  term  *  philosophy'  (ch.  ii.  8), 
which,  however,  it  seems  arbitrary  to  restrict  to 
Orecian  philosophy ;  (6)  is  much  nrore  plausible  as 
fiur  as  the  usages  alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent 
both  with  the  exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed 
localities  of  Essene  teaching ;  (c)  on  the  contrary  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Gentile  nature  of  the  church 
of  Colossae  (ch.  i.  21),  with  its  very  locality— 
neculative  and  superstitious  Phrygia — and  with 
that  tendency  to  associate  Judaical  observances  (ch. 
ii.  10)*with  more  purely  theosophistic  speculations 
(ch.  ii.  18),  which  became  ailerwaixls  so  conspicu- 
ous in  developed  Gnosticism. --S.  The  striking 
similarity  between  many  portions  of  this  epistle 
and  of  that  to  the  Kphesians  has  given  rise  to 
much  speculation,  both  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
studied  similaiity,  and  as  to  the  priority  of  order 
in  respect  to  composition.  The  similarity  may 
reasona}>ly  be  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity 
in  time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  wiitten ; 
(2)  by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  cities  of 
Asia  within  a  moderate  distance  fix)m  one  another, 
there  would  be  many  doctiinal  prejudices,  and 
many  social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and 
need  precisely  the  same  language  of  warning  and 
exhortation.  Tlie  priority  in  composition  must  re- 
main a  matter  for  a  reasonable  difl'erence  of  opinion. 
To  us  the  shorter  and  perhaps  more  vividly  ex- 
pressed Epistle  to  the  Colossians  seems  to  have  been 
first  writtm,  and  to  have  suggested  the  more  com- 
prehensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individual- 
izing, epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

ColoDZl.  The  terms  relative  to  colour,  occurring 
in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes,  the 
first  including  those  appli^  to  the  description  of 
juitw-al  objects,  the  second  those  artificial  mixtures 
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which  were  employed  in  dyeing  or  painting.— 1. 
The  natural  colours  noticed  in  ^e  Bible  are  white, 
black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.     Of  these  yeUow  is 
very  seldom  noticed ;  it  was  appareutly  regarded  as 
a  shade  of  green,  for  the  same  term  greenish  is  ap- 
plied to  gold  (Ps.  Ixviii.  13),  and  to  the  leprous 
spot  (Lev.  xiii.  49),  and  verv  probably  the  golden 
or  yellow  hue  of  the  leprous  hair  (Lev.  xiii.  30-32) 
differed  little  from  the  greenish  spot  on  the  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xiii.  49).     Oreen  is  frequently  noticed, 
but  an  examination  of  the  passages,  in  which  it 
occurs,  will  show  that  the  reference  is  seldom  to 
colour.     The  only  fundamental  colour  of  which  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  was 
rei ;  and  even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.    They 
had  therefore  no  scientific   knowledge  of  colours, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain such  passages  as  Rev.  iv.  3  by  the  rules  of 
philosophical  truth,  must  fail.     The  highest  de- 
velopment of  colour  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew 
evidently  was  light,  and  hence  the  predominance 
given  to  white  as  its  representative.     This  feeling 
appears  both  in  the  more  numerous  allusions  to  it 
than  to  any  other  colour — in  the  \'ariety  of  terms 
by  which   they  discriminated  the  shades  fnnn  a 
pale,  dull  tint  (Lev.  xiii.  21  ff.),  up  to  the  most 
brilliant  splendour  (Ez.  viii.  2;  Dan.  zii.  3)— and 
in  the  comparisons  by  which  they  sought  to  heighten 
their  ideas  of  it.     Next  to  white,  hhck,  or  rather 
dark,  holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not  only  as 
its  opposite,  but  also  as  representing  the  complexion 
of  the  Orientals.     There  were  various  shades  of  it, 
including  the  brown  of  the  Nile  water  (whence  its 
name  Sihor) — the  reddish  tint  of  early  dawn,  to 
which  the  complexion  of  the  bride  is  likened  (Cant, 
vi.  10),  as  well  as  the  lurid  hue  produced  by  a 
flight  of  locusts  (Joel  ii.  2) — and  the  darkness  of 
blackness  itself  (Lam.  iv.  8).     As  before,  we  have 
various  heightening  images.    Jied  was  also  a  colour 
of  which  the  Hebrews  had  a  vivid  conception ;  this 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  that 
colour  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  countries  and 
peoples  with  which  they  wore  familiar.     It  remains 
for  us  now  to  notice  the  various  terms  applied  to 
these    three    colours.  —  1.    White.      The    most 
common  tei-m  is  Idbdn,  which  is  applied  to  sudi 
objects  as  milk  (Gen.  xlix.  12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi. 
31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horses  (Zech.  i.  8),  raiment 
(Eccl.  ix.  8)  ;  and  a  cognate  word  expresMs  the 
colour  of  the  moon  (Is.  xxiv.  23).     Tsach,  dazzling- 
white  is  applied  to  the  complexion  (Cant.  v.  10): 
chivc&r,  a  term  of  a  later  age,  to  snow  (Dan.  Tii.  9 
only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shame  (Is.  xxix.  22)  ; 
sib,  to  the  hair  alone.     Another  class  of  terms 
arises  from   the    textures    of  a  naturally   white 
colour.     These  were  without  doubt  primarily  ajH- 
plied  to  the  material ;  but  the  idea  of  colour  is  als9 
prominent,  particularly  in  the  desciiption  of  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1),  and  the 
priests'   vestments  (Ex.   xxviii.   6).      White   was 
symbolical  of  innocence,  of  joy,  and  of  Yictory.— 2* 
Black.     The  shades  of  this  colour  are  expressed  ia 
the  terms  shdchSr,  applied  to  tlie  hair  (Ler.  xiii. 
31;  Cant.  v.  11);  the  complexion  (Cant  i.  5), 
pai-ticularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job  zxx. 
30) ;  horses  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6) :  (Mm,  lit.  scorc^A^ 
(A.  V.  "  brown,"  Gen.  xxx.  32),  applied  to  sheep; 
the  word  expresses  the  colour  produced  by  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays :  kddar,  lit.  to  be  dirty,  applied 
to  a  complexion  blackened  by  sorrow  or  disease 
(Job  zxx.  30);  mourner's  robes  (Jer.  viii.  21,  zir* 
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S);  a  dovded  tkj  (1  K.  zriii.  45);  night  (Mic. 

m.  6 ;  Jer.  ir.  28  ;  Joel  u.  10,  iii.  15)  ;  a  turbid 

braok   (whence    possibly   Kedron)>    porticulaily 

vha  reodered  so  by  melted  snow  (Job  vi.  Hi), 

Black,  as  bdng  the  opposite  to  white,  is  symbolical 

of  era  (Zech.  ri.  2,  6 ;  Kev.  vi.  5;.— 3.  Red. 

Jdcm  is  ap{Jied  to  blood  ( 2  K.  iii.  22) ;  a  garment 

iprinkkd  with  blood  (Is.  Uiii.  2) ;  a  heifer  (Num. 

m.  2) ;  pottage  made  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxy.  30)  ;  a 

bone  (Zech.  i.  8,  ri.  2) ;  wine  (Prov.  zxiii.  31) ; 

titt  oomplezioo  (Gen.  zzt.  25  ;  Cant.  r.  10 ;  Lam. 

IT.  7).    Adamddm,  rtddish,  is  applied  to  a  leprous 

spot  (Lev.  ziiL  19 ;  zir.  37).     Sdrok,  lit.  fox- 

eoknrtdf   bay,    is    applied    to    a    horse    (A.  V. 

**  ipedded ;"  Zeeh.  i.  8j,  and  to  a  species  of  vine 

Wing  a  purple  grape  (Is.  r.  2,  zvi.  8).      This 

cokwr  was  symbolical  of  bloodshed  (Zech.  vi.  2 ; 

ficr.  vi.  4,  xii.  3).— II.   Artificial  colours. 

Hie  art  of  extracting  dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to 

mioQS  textures,  appears  to  have  bMn  known  at  a 

Tvj  curly  period.     We  read  of  scarlet  thread  at 

the  time  of  Zarah's  birth  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28) ;   of 

Uac  and  purple  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex. 

on.  1).    There  is  however  no  evidence  to  show 

tbt  the  Jews  themselves  were  at  that  period  ac- 

^IBUoted  with  the  art.     They  were  probably  in- 

iAtcd  both  to  tlie  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians  ; 

to  the  latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the  foimer  for 

the  mode  of  applying  them.     The  purple  dyes 

^idk  thej  diiedy  used  were  extracted  by  the 

Aoesidins  (Ex.  xxvii.  16),  and  in  certain  districts 

<fAaa  Minor,  especially  Thyntim  (Acts  xvi.  14). 

^  djM  ooo^sted  of  purples,  light  and  dark  (the 

littir  being  the  ^  blue"  of  the  A.  V.),  and  crimson, 

(iMie^  A.  V.) :    vermilion  was  introduced  at  a 

^  fsiol— 1.    Purple   (Argdman  ;    Chaldaic 

^  ir^h&M,  Dan.  v.  7,  16).     This  colour  was 

*^t>iHdfram  the  secretion  of  a  species  of  shell-fiah, 

^itfistntnculut  of  Linnaeus,  which  was  found 

'^  vvJNi  parts  of  the  Meditemuean  Sea.     It  is 

'''^Brit  to  state  with  precision  the  tint  described 

*>^^  Hebrew  name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was, 

*>b0v,  applied  with  gi-eat  latitude,  not  only  to 

^  aloiiiB  extracted  from  the  shell-fish,  but  even 

te  c^  brilliant  colours.     The  same  may  be  said 

^^  Utin  ffurpur€u9.    Generally  speaking,  how- 

**V|  die  tint  must  be  considered  as  having  been 

"(^  by  the  distinction    between    the    purple 

^Vi'ittd  the  other  purple  dye  (A.  V.  "blue   ), 

J^  vaa  iHXxluced  from  another  species  of  shell- 

m.  The  latter  was   undoubtedly  a  dark  violet 

BBt,  vkQe  the  ftrmer  had  a  light  reddish  tinge. 

^1^  ef  a  purple  colour  were  worn   by  ki^ 

(^B%.  viiL  26),  and  by  the  highest  officers,  civil 

ad  rdigiooa.  They  were  also  worn  by  the  wealthy 

■d  lozarions  (Jer.  x.  9  ;  Ex.  xxvii.  7 ;  Luke  xvi. 

W;  Bw.  xvii.  4,  xviii.   16).— 2.  Blue  {teO- 

'^)>   Th»  dye  was  procured  from  a  species  of 

"''^^  found  oo  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and 

*f^  by  modem  naturalists  Helix  lanthma.    The 

J^  i>  Mit  explained  by  the  statements  of  Josephus 

(^iu.  7,  §7)  and  Philo  that  it  was  emblematic 

JJ^  iky,  in  which  case  it  represents  not  the  light 

Ul'^^oor  northfem  climate,  but  the  deep  dark  hue 

"the  entom  sky.    The  A.  V.  has  rightly  described 

2*^  in  Eath.  u  6  (margin)  as  violet.    This 

^^  WM  naed  in  the  same  way  as  purple.— 3. 

*^«r  (CU3C80N,  Is.  i.  18 ;  Jer.  iv.  30).     The 

^^^  whidh  this  colour  is  expressed  in  Hebrew 

^;  ImcUniei  ehAU  simply  is  used,  as  in  Gen. 

''tvtt.  28-30 ;  aomethDes  tolc^ath  MtU,  as  in 
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Ex.  XXV.  4 ;  and  sometimes  toWath  simply,  as  in 
Is.  i.  18.  The  word  camiU  (A.  V.  "crimson;*' 
2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  intitxluced  at  a  late 
period,  probably  from  Aitnenia,  to  express  the  same 
colour.  The  first  of  these  terms  expresses  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colour ;  the  second  the  trorm,  or 
grub,  whence  the  dye  was  procured.  The  dye  was 
produced  from  an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the 
cochineal,  which  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Armenia  and  other  eastern  countries.  The 
Arabian  name  of  the  insect  is  kermez  (whence 
crimson)  :  the  Linnaean  name  is  0)ccus  Hicis, 
The  tint  produced  was  crimaon  rather  than  scarlet. 
The  only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
Scripture  is  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a 
scarlet  thread  (Cant.  iv.  3).  The  three  colours 
above  described,  purple,  blue,  and  scarlet,  together 
with  white,  were  employed  in  the  textures  used  for 
the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  and  tor  the  saci'ed 
vestments  of  the  priests.-»4.  Vermiuon  (s/«{«Aar). 
This  was  a  pigment  used  in  fresco  painUngs,  either 
for  drawing  figures  of  idols  <hi  the  walls  of  temples 
(Ex.  xxiii.  14),  for  colouring  the  idols  themselves 
(Wisd.  xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and 
beams  of  houites  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  Vermilion  was 
a  favourite  colour  among  the  Assyrians,  as  is 
still  attested  by  the  aculptures  of  Kunroud  and 
Khorsabad. 

Commerce.  From  the  time  that  men  began  to 
live  in  cities,  trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been 
carried  on  to  supply  the  town-dwellers  with  neces- 
saries, but  it  is  also  clear  that  international  tiode 
must  have  existed  and  affected  to  some  extent  even 
the  pastoral  nomade  races,  for  we  find  that  Abra- 
ham was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle,  but  in  silver, 
gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and  ornaments  (Gen. 
xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53).  Among  trading  nations 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  Egypt  holds  in  very  early 
times  a  prominent  position,  though  her  external 
trade  was  carried  on,  not  by  her  own  citixens,  but 
by  foreignei-s,  chiefly  of  the  nomade  races.  It  was 
on  Ishmoelite  caravan,  laden  with  spices,  which 
carried  Joseph  into  Egypt.  From  Egypt  it  is 
likely  that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of 
general  scarcity,  com  would  be  exported,  which 
was  paid  for  by  the  non-exporting  nations  in  silver, 
which  was  always  weighed  (Gen.  xli.  57,  xiii.  3, 
25,  35,  xliii.  11,  12,  21).  Intercourse  with  Tyre 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  till  a  later 
period.  At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade 
was  carried  on  between  Babylon  and  tlie  Syrian 
cities,  and  also  that  gold  and  silver  omamoits  were 
common  among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races 
(Nbm.  xxxi.  50;  Josh.  vii.  21;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii. 
24;  Job  vi.  19).  Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the 
Hebrew  nation  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign 
trade.  Foreign  trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by 
the  Law,  but  its  spirit  was  more  in  favour  of  agri- 
culture (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17).  Solomon,  however, 
organixed  an  extensive  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
He  imported  linen  yam,  horses,  and  diariots  from 
Egypt  (1  K.  X.  22-29).  It  was  by  Phoenicians 
tlut  the  cedar  and  other  timber  for  his  great  archi- 
tectural works  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppo,  whilst 
Solomon  found  the  provisions  necessary  for  the 
workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1  K.  v.  6,  9 ;  2  Chr. 
ii.  16).  But  the  trade  which  Solomon  took  so 
much  pains  to  encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade 
only.  He  built,  or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbcc 
and  Palmyra ;  the  latter  at  least  expressly  as  a 
caravan  station  for  the  Und-commeTce  triV^h  Qa&\ecii 
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moiie  by  Jehoshaphat  to  rerire  it  proved  unsucxeu* 
■ful  (1  K.  juii.  48,  4ft).  We  know,  howerer,  that 
Phomicis  waa  tupplied  from  Judaea  with  irheat, 
honey,  oil.  and  halm  (1  K.  v.  II ;  E»k.  ixvii.  17; 
Arts  lii.  20),  wbiIsC  Tfi-iaD  ituhn  brought  fi<di 
and  other  merchandiie  to  Jentsnlem  at  the  titne  of 
the  return  from  captivity  (Seh.  lii).  16),  as  well 
at  timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  whieh 

Joppa  (tir.  iii.  7).  Oil  wai  eipoited  to  %vpt 
(Ho>.  Iii.  t),  and  Rnf  linoc  anil  ornamental  girdia 
of  donmtic  manufacture  were  mid  to  the  merchants 
(PruT.  lul.  24).  The  succe^ive  inva«ons  to 
which  Palatine  nai  mbjected  must  hare  im- 
pocerifhed  the  coUDtry  Irom  time  to  lime,  but 
much  wealth  mutt  tomewhere  have  eiisted;  hi 
much  BO  that,  in  the  language  of  K^kiel,  Jeni- 
aalera  appean  as  the  rival  of  Tpe,  and  tlmmgh 
its  poi-t,  Joppa,  (a  have  canied  ou  tmde  n-ilh 
foreign  toumriea  (Is.  ii.  6,  16,  iii.  II,  23;  Hm. 
Iii.  7  ;  Ez,  iivi,  2 ;  Jonah  i,  3).  The  internal 
tinde  of  the  Jews,  as  wtU  as  the  eitemal,  was 
much  promoted,  as  was  the  rase  also  iu  l!g)'pt, 
bj  the  festivals,  which  brought  large  uumbera  of 
{leisODs  to  Jcmnlem,  and  cauwd  great  outlay  In 
Tittima  for  laerificee  and  in  incense  (I  K.  viii.  63). 
The  plum  of  public  market  were,  Chen  as  now, 
chiefly  the  open  Bpaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  those  who  came 
irom  the  outside  (Mch.  liii.  15,  16;  Zeph.  I.  lOJ. 
The  tiaders  io  later  limea  were  allowed  to  intinde 
into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  coorta  of  which 
riclims  were  publicly  sold  for  the  saciifiOTa  (Zech. 
liv.  21 ;  Matt.  iii.  12 ;  John  ii.  14). 

Conud'ah,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levitet  in 
(he  lime  of  Jotiah  (2  Chr.  iiiv.  9). 

ConniUnft.  The  ditTerence  between  wife  and 
concabine  was  lea  marked  among  the  Hebrews 
than  among  us,  owing  Io  the  absence  of  moral 
itigma.  The  concubine's  condition  was  a  definite 
one,audqulIe  independent  of  the  Ihct  of  there  being 
another  woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  lowai-ds 
the  same  man.  The  difference  probably  by  in  the 
absence  of  the  right  of  the  liMlui  divartii,  without 
which  the  wife  could  not  be  repudiated.  With 
regard  to  the  children  of  wife  end  concubine,  there 
waa  Do  ta<h  difference  as  our  illf^timacy  implies  j 
the  hitter  were  a  supplementary  family  to  the 
former,  their  names  oo.'Ur  in  the  patriarchal  gene- 
alogiea  (Gen.  uii.  24;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  their 
position  and  pravision  would  depend  on  the  father') 
wiU  (Gen.  iiv.  8).  The  state  of  concubinage  it 
auumed  and  provided  Ibr  by  the  law  of  Hdks.  A 
conciiUne  would  geuerully  be  either  (I)  a  Hebrew 
girl  bought  of  her  father ;  {2\  ■  gentile  captive 
taken  m  war;  (3),  a  fottign  slave  bought,  or  (4), 
A  Canannitish  woman,  bond  or  fiee.     The  rights  of 

il)  and  (2)  were  protected  by  law  (Ei.  iii.  T ; 
cut.  iii.  lU-14),  but  (3)  was  imrecngniKd,  and 
(4)  prohibited.  Free  Hebrew  women  "al«  might 
become  concubines,     Su  Gideon's  concubine  seems 

Shecbem,  and  such  wu  probably  the  state  of  the 
Levite's  loncnbine  (Judg.  ii.)  The  ravages  of 
war  among  the  male  sei,  or  the  impoverishment  of 
familtea  might  oflen  induce  this  condition.  The 
case  (1)  was  not  n  hard  lot  (Ei.  ui.).     The  pio- 

(c  a  Tve  d^ee,  but  overlaid  by  the  ftabbij  with 
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distorting  comments.  la  the  books  of  EaUUel  and 
Kings  Ihe  concitbinifi  mentioned  belong  to  tbe  king, 
nnd  their  condition  and  number  cnue  Id  be  ■  guide 
Io  the  general  practice.  A  new  king  stepped  iuto 
the  rights  of  his  pivdecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time 
the  custom  had  npproiimated  to  that  of  a.  Penisn 
hnrem  (2  Sam.  xii.  8,  ivi.  21 ;  IK.  ii.  22).  To 
Bsiie  on  royal  concubines  for  hia  use  was  liui  an 
usurper's  first  act.  Such  was  probably  tbe  Intent 
of  Abner's  act  (Z  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  simitarly  the 
i-eqTJc>t  on  behalf  of  Adouijab  was  construed  (1  K. 
ii.  21.24>. 

Conduit  1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  either 
by  Scripture  or  by  Jorephus  of  any  conuaioa  be- 
twi«D  the  pools  of  Solomou  beyond  Bethlehem  and 
a  supply  of  water  for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  so  large  s  work  as  the  pools  should  be  coi> 
fttructed  merely  for  irrigating  his  gardens  (Ecd.  ii. 
8),  and  tradition,  both  oral  and  ai  repieseuted  by 
Talmudicad  writers,  asctibo*  to  Solomon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  original  aqneduct  by  which  water  was 
brought  (0  Jcniifllem.  Pontius  Pibile  applied  the 
sacred  treasure  of  the  Corbon  to  the  work  of  bring- 
tng  water  by  an  aqueduct.  Whether  his  work 
was  a  new  one  or  a  repntation  of  Solomon's  ott- 
gin-il  aqueduct  cannot  he  determined.  The  aque- 
duct, though  much  injured,  and  not  serricesble  for 
water  beyond  Bethlehem,  ^1  eiilts  ;  tbe  water  is 
conveyed  fmm  the  fountains  which  supply  tbe 
pools  nbout  two  mile*  S.  of  Belhlebem.^S- 
Among  the  works  of  Heiekiah  he  is  said  to  have 
stopped  the  *'  upper  watercourse  of  Gilion,"  and 
brought  it  down  btraight  to  the  W.  side  of  tlw  city 
of  David  (2  Chr.  iiiii.  30)  The  direction  of  this 
wDtercourse  of  course  depends  on  tbe  site  of  Gibon. 
[Clio..] 

Caney,  Heb.  SMpMn,  a  gregarious  animal  of  the 
cinis  Pachydermsta,  which  is  found  in  Paleitlne, 
living  in  tlie  caves  and  dells  of  the  locki,  and  has 
bci'n  erroneously  identiliBl  with  the  Rabbit  or 
Conev.  Its  sdenyiic  name  is  J/yrax  B/friaeu. 
In  Lev.  li.  5  and  in  Dent.  liv.  7  it  is  declared  W. 
be  unclean,  because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  doet  not 
<ii\-ide  the  hoof.  In  Ps.  civ.  I S  we  arc  told  "  the 
rooks  arc  a  refuge  for  tho  coneys,"  and  in  Piov. 
III.  26  that  "  the  touej-s  nie  hut  a  feeble  folk,  yet 
mske  Ihey  their  houses  iu  the  rocks."  The  Hytai 
satisfies  exactly  tlie  eipreseions  in  tbe  two  but 
paa.<«ges.  Ha  celaQr  is  grey  or  biown  on  the  bade, 
white  on  Ihe  belly;  )t  is  like  (be  alpine  nuumot, 
fcarcely  ofihe  lire  of  Ihe  domestic  cat,  baring  long- 
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people  iu  Its  collective  rapacity  under  its  pecniiar 
a-pcct  as  a  holy  community,  lield  together  by  reli- 
gious rJther  th.in  political  toil " 
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jsei  in  a  broad  bcdm  m  indusiTe  of  foi-eign  settlers 
(Ex.  xiL  19);  but  more  properly,  as  exclusively 
appropriate  to  the  Hebrew  element  of  the  popula- 
tjoa  (Xam.  zr.  15).     Every  circumcised  Hebrew 
was  a  member  of  the  ciragregation,  and  took  port 
ia  its  proceedings,  probably  from  the  time  that  he 
bore  anns.    It  is  important,  however,  to  obser\'e 
that  he  acquired  no  political  rights  in  his  individual 
CBpMaty,  bat  only  as  a  member  of  a  house ;  for  the 
liKis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house,  whence 
vas  (brmed  in  an  ascending  scale  the  family  or  col- 
lection of  houses,  the  tribe  or  collection  of  families, 
•ad  the  congregation  or  collection  of  tribes.    The 
eongregati<Hi  occupied  an  important  position  under 
the  Theocra^,  as  the  comitia  or  national  parliii- 
ment,  invested  with  l^tslative  and  judicial  powers ; 
each  boose,  family,  and  tribe  being  represented  by 
its  had  or  &ther.     The  number  of  these  represen- 
tatim  being  inconveniently  lai^e  for  ordinary  busi- 
Boi,  a  further  sdection  was  made  by  Moses  of  70, 
vhoibnned  a  species  of  standing  committee  (Num. 
s.  16).    Occasionally  indeed  the  whole  body  of 
tib  people  was  assembled  at  the  door  of  thetaber- 
ttk,  bnee  usually  called  the  tabernacle  of  the 
at^ngation   (Num.  i.   3).      The    people    were 
rtrietly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  representatives, 
cm  in  cases  wl^-e  they  disapproved  of  them  (Josh. 
ii.18).  Afier  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
tkeoQgregation  was  assembled  only  on  matters  of 
tk  b^MSt  importance.     In  the  later  periods  of 
Jttidi  history  the  oongr^tion  was  represented  by 
tbe  Sanhedrim. 
M'ah.    [Jeooniah.] 

OoMii'allf  a  Levite,  rmer  of  the  offerings  and 
^  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12, 

% 

(V— gition.    [Priest.] 

tVlllUnUuii.  This  tei-m  is  applied  mvariably 
to  Meaiiy  of  a  religious  character,  in  contradis- 
toctJOB  to  congregation.  With  one  exception  (Is. 
1 133,  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch. 

CUkilg.  Aa  meat  did  not  form  an  article  of 
Hamrj  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cooking 
ns  Bot  carried  to  any  perfection.  Few  animals 
vac  sjanghiered  except  for  purposes  of  hospitality 
V  fertility.  The  proceedings  on  such  occasions 
>(p(ar  to  have  been  as  follow : — On  the  arrival  of 
&|twt  the  animal,  either  a  kid,  lamb,  or  calf  was 
&  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv.  23),  its  throat  being 
citiothat  the  blood  might  be  poured  out  (Lev. 
^  2€) ;  it  was  then  flayed  and  was  ready  either 
1*  nasting  or  boiling :  in  the  former  case  the 
>BBal  was  preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and 
mitel  either  over  a  fire  (Ex.  xii.  8;  of  wood  (Is. 
^*  16),  or  perhapa,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies 
>wtt(r  netiiod,  in  an  ov«i,  consisting  simply  of  a 
^  ^  in  the  earth,  well  heated,  and  covered  up ; 
ftelMial  lamb  was  roasted  by  the  first  of  these 
■•ftodi  (Ex.  xii.  8,  9;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13V  Boil- 
er hoverer,  was  the  more  usual  method  of  cook- 
^*  Vegetables  were  usually  boiled,  and  served 
vp  m  pottage  (Gen.  zxr.  29 ;  2  K.  iv.  38).  Fish 
]'^  alsD  cooked  (Luke  xxiv.  42),  probably  broiled. 
^  cooking  was  in  early  times  performed  by  the 
^^ittm  of  the  household  (Gen.  xviii.  6) ;  profes- 
"i^  oooka  were  afterwards  employed  (1  Sam. 
^  18,  ix.  23). 

Oo'ai,  Actoxxi.  1.    [Cos.] 

OBppv,  Heb.  Nidifyieth,  in  the  A.  V.  always 
''ttdered  "  braM,"  except  In  Ear.  viii.  27,  and  Jer. 
^*  12.    Thia  metal  is  usually  found  as  pjrites 


(sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of 
copper),  or  in  tlie  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally 
in  a  native  state,  principally  in  the  New  World* 
It  was  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for 
common  purposes ;  for  which  its  elastic  and  ductile 
nature  rendered  it  practically  available.     We  read 
in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  in  countless  abun- 
dance (2  Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for  every  kind  of 
instrument ;    aa  chains  (Judg.   xvi.   21),  pillara 
(1  K.  vii.  15-21),  lavers,  the  great  one  being  called 
**  the  copper  sea  "  (2  K.  xxv.  13 ;   1  Chr.  x^-iii.  8), 
and  the  other  temple  vessels.     These  were  made 
in  the  foundry,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram,  a 
Phoenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although  the  Jews  were 
not  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (Ez.  xxii.  18 ;  Deut. 
iv.  20,  &c.),  and  appear  to  have  worked  their  own 
mines  (Deut.  viii.  9 ;  Is.  li.  1).     We  read  also  of 
copper  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8 ;  Job  xxxvii.  18), 
and  even  of  copper  aims,  as  helmets,  spears,  &c. 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16).     The 
expression  "  bow  of  steel,"  in  Job  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii. 
34,  should  be  rendered  **  bow  of  copper."     They 
could  hardly  have  applied  copper  to  these  purposes 
Tinthout  possessing  some  judicious  system  of  alloys, 
or  perhaps  some  forgotten  secret  for  rendering  the 
metal  hiurder  and  more  elastic  than  we  can  make  it. 
The  only  place  in  the  A.  V.  where  **  coppei* "  is 
mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27  (cf.  1   Esd.  viii.  57). 
These  vessels  may  have  been  of  orichalcum,  like  the 
Persian  or  Indian  vases  found  among  the  treasures  of 
Darius.    In  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  importation  of  copper 
vessels  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  by  mefcbants  ot 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  is  alluded  to.    Probably 
these  were  the  Moschi,  &c.,  who  worked  the  copper- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
In  2  Tim.  iv.  14  x^Xice^f  is  rendered  ''copper- 
smith," but  the  term  is  perfectly  general. 

Coral  occurs  only,  as  the  somewhat  doubtful 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  r&mSth,  in  Job  xxviii.  18, 
and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16.  The  old  versions  fail  to 
afford  us  any  clue.  On  the  whole,  we  see  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  ''Coral"  has  decidedly  the  best  claim  of 
any  other  substances  to  represent  the  rdmoth.  The 
natural  upward  form  of  growth  of  the  Corallium 
rubrum  is  well  suited  to  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
With  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  coral  was 
h£ld  by  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  coral  varies  in  price  with  us. 
Pliny  says  that  the  Indians  valued  coral  as  the 
Romans  valued  pearls.  Coral,  Mr.  King  infoinis 
us,  oflen  occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewellery  as 
used  for  beads  and  amulets. 

CrOrban,  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort,  bloody 
or  bloodless,  but  particularly  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. 
The  law  laid  down  rules  for  vows,  1.  affirmative ; 
2.  negative  (Lev.  xxvii. ;  Num.  xxx.).  Upon 
these  rules  the  traditionists  enlarged,  and  laid  down 
that  a  man  might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not 
only  from  using  for  himself,  but  from  giving  U> 
another,  or  receiving  from  him  some  particular 
object  whether  of  food  or  any  other  kind  whatsoever. 
The  thing  thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Cor- 
ban.  A  person  might  thus  exempt  himself  from 
any  inconvenient  obligation  under  plea  of  corban. 
It  was  practices  of  this  sort  that  our  Lord  repre- 
hended (Matt.  XV.  5 ;  Mark  vii.  11),  as  annulling 
the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Cor'be,  1  EsAy.  v.  12.  Apparently  Zaccai. 
Cord.  Of  the  various  purpose  to  which  cord, 
ladudiDg  under  that  tenn  rope,  and  lw\&led.  V2bL.Qii^ 
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wtf  ipfillcd,  Uia  tdOtmiBg  an  fpedillj  wofthj  i£ 
noti<*--(l.)  Tor  fijtoiiDg  a  tent  (Ei.  iiiv.  1" 
mil.  40 ;  Ii.  Kt.  2\  At  the  ttnl  lupplied 
&Toarite  iolB^  of  Ine  haman  bodj,  the  cor 
which  hdd  it  la  ili  place  reprnmUd  the  prindp 
of  life  (Job  ir.  21  ;  Keel.  lii.  6).— (2.)  Kor  lead- 
hig  or  bjndiog  aitiitaalB,  u  a  halter  or  rdo  (Fa- 
cxTiii.  27;  H«.  li.  4).— (3.)  ^'^  To^og  th™ 
either  to  a  art  (I>.  T.  18)  or  a  plough  [Job  mii. 
10).— (4.)  For  bbding  prisooen  (Judg-  ^-  13  ; 
Pi,  il.  3,  euii.  4;  Ei.  iii.  25).— (60  For  bow- 
■tringfl  (Pi.u.2)Tni&de  of  catgut ;  sneh  are  apokeo 
of  in  Jodg.  iri.  7  (A.V.  "grwo  withs;"  but  more 
properly  fresh  or  tnolit  bow-atrings).— (fi.)  For 
the  ropei  or  "  taokliogi"  of  aTeod  (la.  miii.  23). 
—^7,)  For  meaiiuriDg  ground  (2  Sam.  vjil.  2  ;  Pa. 
InTiti.  55;  Am.  vii.  17 ;  Zech.  ii.  1),  hence  coiri 
"       '  ■       '  inheritance 


(Josh.  irii.  14,  i 


.9;  P.. 


;  El.  ilrii.  13), 


iBj  defined  district  [DeuL  iii.  4). 
(8.)  For  fUhiog  and  aDaiing— (9.)  For  attaching 
articles  of  dreas ;  ai  the  "  wteathen  ehains,'"  which 
were  rather  twisted  corda,  worn  by  the  high-priesti 
(Ei.  uTiii.  U,  22,  24,  uiii.  15, 17).— (10.)  For 
(aateuiDg  awnings  (Eath.  i.  6).— (II.)  For  attaching 
toa  pluDimet.— (12.)  For  drawing  water  out  of  a 
wdl,  or  raising  heavy  weights  (Josh.  ii.  15;  Jer. 
niriii.  6,  13).  The  mateiiaU  of  which  eoid  was 
made  varied  according  to  the  strengtli  required ; 
the  strongest  rope  was  probahiy  made  of  straps  ttt 
oumI  hide  as  still  used  by  the  Bedouins.  The 
finer  aorta  were  made  of  Bai  (ta.  xli.  9),  and  pro- 
bably of  re^  and  mshn.  In  the  N.  T.  the  tenn 
axBiila  is  applied  ts  the  whip  which  our  SaTiour 
Bisde  (John  ii.  15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a  ship 
(Acts  iiTii.  32). 

Car's,  EccIdi.  iIt.  IS;  Jade  11.    [Korah,  1.] 

Owiudar.      Tha     plant     called     Otriaadnrm 

tativam  ia  found  in  Egypt,  Peraia,  aid  India,  ud 

has  a  round  tall  stalk  ;  it  bean  umbelliremus  white 

or  reddish   llowera,   fiDm   which    arise    globular, 

-ns,  marked  with  fine  striae. 


aOBUXTB 

It  b  mentkoed  twice  in  tba  KU*  (Ex. 

Num.  Ii.  7). 

Carinth.  This  city  is  alike  mnarUbl 
disliuctire  geographioil  position,  its  emt 
Greek  and  Itotiiaa  history,  and  its  ctoae  t 
with  the  early  spread  of  Christianity.  Gt 
cally  its  situation  was  so  marked,  that  the 
its  fti&natg  haa  been  given  ta  every  narrov 
land  betwem  two  seaa.     But,  beeidea  this. 


}  feet  1 
t  of  which 


e  level  of  the  aa 
o  eitessive  that  il 


toined  a  whole  town.  The  s 
and  the  poateaion  of  these  eaitcni  and 
harbours,  are  the  aecrets  of  her  bMor 
earhest  passage  in  her  progreas  to  emine 
probably  Phoeniciiin.  But  at  the  mod 
period  of  which  we  have  any  ran  tv 
find  the  Qreeks  etablished  here  in  a 
of  wealth  and  military  atnngth.  In  tl 
passages  of  Greek  history  Corinth  hdd 
tpicuoos  place.  It  is  not  the  true  Qreck 
with  whidi  we  have  to  do  in  the  life  off 
but  the  Corinth  which  was  rebuilt  and  eat 
iicman  colony.  The  diatinction  bet* 
iiiut  be  carefully  remembered.  The  i 
lardlv  less  distinguished  than  the  oli 
acquired  a  fresh  importance  aa  the  metre 
the  fioman  province  of  Achaii.  Corint 
place  of  great  mental  activity,  aa  well  aa 

il  and  manufacturing  enterprise.     It 

}  celebrated  as  to  be  proverbial  {  so  i 
nd  profligacy  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
of  Venus  here  was  attended  with  sbanMfi 
inesB.  All  these  points  are  indirectly  111 
nssagfi  in  the  two  epstis  to  the  Cori 
nth  is  still  an  episcoial  see.  Tba  e 
church  of  St.  Kicolas,  "a  very  mean  place 
sleaastical  dignity,"  used  in  Turkish 
the  Aerocorinthus.    The  city  has  now 
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to  a  wretdwd  TiUi^,  oa  the  old  site,  and  bearing 
tbe  old  name,  whidi,  howerer,  is  often  oomipted 
(Bto  Gortho.     Fausanias,  in  describing  the  anti- 
quittts  of  Corinth  as  they  existed  in  fa^  day,  dis- 
fcngnishes  clearly  between  thoee  which  belonged  to 
tbe  old  Greek  dty,  and  those  which  were  of  Roman 
cr^.    Two  relics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be 
teuL,  one  a  heap  of  brick-work  which  may  have 
Wn  part  of  the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian,  the  other 
tbe  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterranean 
unngements  for  gladiators.     Far  more  interesting 
«re  the  ruins  of  the  ancioit  Greek   temple,  the 
clkst  ci  whidi  any  remains  are  left  in  Greece. 
Thii  srtide  would   be  incomplete  without  some 
Botice  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Neptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which  St. 
PboI  IxMrrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagery  in 
ICor.  and  other  epistles.     This  sanctuary  was  a 
ttKt  distsoce  to  the  N.E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  nar- 
rovttt  part  of  the  Isthmus,  near  the  harbour  of 
SdMBos  (now  Kahmd/ti)  on  the  Saronic  gulf. 
Ik  exact  «te  of  the  temple  is  doubtful ;  but  to  the 
mtk  are  the  remains  of  the  stadium,  where  the 
faoknces  were  nm  (1  Cor.  ix.  24)  ;  to  the  east  are 
^  of  the  theatre,  which  was  probably  the  scene 
of  (hepogilisttc  contests  (ib.  26) :  and  abundant  on 
tk  line  are  the  small  green  pine-trees  which  gave 
the  fidiBg  wreath  (ib.  25)  to  the  victors  in  the 
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tablUaaf ,  lint  Ejpiftle  to  the,  was  written 

^the  Apostle  St  Paul  toward  the  close  of  his 

miIt  tluee-year  stay  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  10, 

n.  51),  whidi  we  learn  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  pro- 

^tanioated  with  the  Pentecost  of  a.d.  57  or 

^  The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the 

^'XBaaa  nbscription)  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and 

^<i»iaiiVlio  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle, 

''^vltoiiitbe  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  xvi. 

^^  ve  opecially  commended  to  the  honourable 

[9ni  of  diie  chmch  of  Corinth.     This  varied  and 

^^Jcbracteristic  letter  was  addressed  not  to  any 

P'^f  bat  to  the  whole  body  of  the  large  (Acts 

^^MO)  Jndaeo-Gentile  (AcU  xviii.  4)  church 

« Coriath,  and  appears  to  have  be^  called  forth, 

1^  by  die  information  the  Apostle  had  received 

^oenbers  of  the  household  of  Chloe  (ch.  i.  11), 

« the  divisooa  that  were  existing  among  them, 

.*^  were  of  so  grave  a  nature  as  to  have  already 

^^  the  Aportle  to  desire  Timothy  to  visit 

Gviith  (ch.  hr.  17)  after  his  journey  to  Macedonia 

i^  xix.  82) ;  2iidly,  by  the  information  he  had 

^^^ond  of  a  grievous  case  <^  incest  (ch.  v.  1),  and 

^^  de&ethre  state  of  the  Corinthian  converts, 

"■^wlyiBicfud  of  general  habits  (ch.  vi.  1,  sq.) 

M  ctarA  diMipline  (ch.  xi.  20,  sq.),  but,  as  it 

^^  also  iMOi,  of  doctrine  (ch.  xv.)  ;  Srdly,  by 

^  aqaiiiai  that  had  been  specially  addressed  to 

ot.  hal  hf  tbt  diurch  of  Corinth  on  several  mat- 

^  nkAiag  to  Christian  practice.    With  regard  to 

^  fMriMMMt  and  authenticity  of  this  epistle  no 

^^  hm  cftr  been  entertained.    Tlie  external 

**^daH«  mn  extremely  distinct,  and  the  character 

l^^^^iiegaipoaitioa  such,  that  if  any  critic  should 

^^'^oftcr  be  bold  enough  to  question  the  correctness 

^^aKriptioD,  be  musi  be  prepared  to  extend  it 

^lUfte  epistles  that  bear  the  name  of  the  great 

Apt^ii^    Two  necial  points  deserve  separate  oon- 

>|der«UQii>.l.  TA£  9tate  cf  parties  at  Corinth  at 

"^  time  of  the  Aportle't  writing.    The  few  facts 

^PpUedto  na  bj  IJm  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 

''^  in  the  cpisUc»  appear  to  be  as  follows : — 


The  Corinthian  church  was  planted  by  the  Apostle 
himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  6),  in  his  second  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xviii.  1,  sq.).     He  abode  in  the  city 
a  year  and  a  half  (ch.  xviii.  11).     A  shoil  time 
after  the  Apostle  had  left  the  city  the  eloquent 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  A  polios,  went  to  Corinth  (Acts 
xix.  1).     This  circumstance  of  the  >isit  of  Apollos, 
appears  to  have  formed  the  commencement  of  a 
gradual  division  into  two  parties,  the  followers  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  followers  of  Apollos  (comp.  ch. 
iv.   6).      These  divisions,  however,  were  to   be 
multiplied  ;  for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  Apollos,  Judaizing  teachers,  sup- 
plied probably  with  letters  of  commendation  (2  Cor. 
iii.  1)  from  the  church  of  Jeinisalem,  appear  to 
have  come  to  Corinth  and  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  direct  antagonism  to  St.  Paul 
personally.    To  this  third  party  we  may  perhaps 
add  a  fourth  that,  under  the  name  of  '*  the  followers 
of  Christ "  (ch.  i.  12),  sought  at  first  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  factious  adherence  to  particular 
teachers,  but  eventually  were  driven  by  antagonism 
into  positions  equally  sectarian  and  inimical  to  the 
unity  of  the  church.     At  this  momentous  period, 
before  parties  had  become   consolidated,  and  had 
distinctly  withdrawn  from  communion  with   one 
another,  the  Apostle  writes ;  and  in  the  outset  of 
the  epistle  (ch.  i.~iv.  21)  we  have  his  noble  and 
impassioned   protest  against  this  fourfold  rending 
of  the  robe  of  Christ.— 2.  The  number  of  epistles 
written   by  St.  Paul   to   the   Corinthian   church 
will    prolably    remain  a  subject   of  controversy 
to  the  end  of  time.     The  well  known  words  (ch. 
V.  9)  do  certainly  seem  to  point  to  some  former 
epistolary  communication  to  the  church  of  Corinth. 
The  whole  context  seems  in  favour  of  this  view, 
though  the  Greek  commentators  are  of  the  oonti^ary 
opinion,  and  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  lost 
epistle  by  any  writers  of  antiquity.   The  apocryphal 
letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth  to  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Paul's  answer,  existing  in  Armenian,  are  worth- 
less productions  that  deseiTe  no  consideration. 

Corinthians,  Second  £|datle  to  tho,  was  writ- 
ten a  few  months  subsequently  to  the  tirst,  in  the 
same  year, — and  thus,  if  the  dates  assigned  to  the 
former  epistle  be  ooirect,  about  the  autumn  of  a.d. 
57  or  58,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  Apostle's 
tliree  months'  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts  xx.  3).  The 
place  whence  it  was  written  was  clearly  not  Ephesus 
(see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia  (ch.  vii.  5,  riii.  1, 
ix.  2),  whither  the  Apostle  went  by  way  of  Troas 
(ch.  ii.  12),  after  waiting  a  short  time  in  the  latter 
place  for  the  return  of  Titus  (ch.  ii.  13).  The 
Vatican  MS.,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS.,  and  the  old 
Syr.  version,  assign  Philippi  as  the  exact  place 
whence  it  was  written ;  but  for  this  assertion- we 
have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on :  that  the  bearers, 
however,  were  Titus  and  his  associates  (Luke?)  is 
apparently  substantiated  by  ch.  viii.  28,  ix.  3,  5. 
llie  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information  which 
the  Apostle  had  received  from  Titus,  and  also,  as  it 
would  cei-tainly  seem  probable,  from  Timothy,  of 
the  reception  of  the  first  epistle.  If  it  be  desirable 
to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  mission  of  Titus,  it 
would  seem  roost  natural  to  suppose  that  the  return 
of  Timothy  and  the  intelligence  he  conveyed  might 
have  been  such  as  to  make  the  Apoetle  feel  the 
necessity  of  at  once  despatching  to  the  contentious 
church  one  of  his  immediate  followers,  with  instruc- 
tions to  support  and  strengthen  the  eflect  of  th« 
epistle,  and  to  bring  back  th«  nuMt  Tecenl  ^^ikgjk  %k 
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the  spirit  tliat  was  pravailiug  at  Corinth.  These 
tidings,  as  it  would  seem  from  our  present  epistle, 
were  mainly  favourable;  the  better  part  of  the 
church  were  returning  back  to  their  spiritual  al- 
legiance to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  13, 14,  vii.  9,  15, 
16),  but  there  was  still  a  faction,  possiblj  of  the 
Judaiziog  members  (comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  Ithat  were 
sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apo:>tle  personally  (ch.  i.  1,  10),  and  more 
sti'enuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship.  The 
contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very  varied,  but 
may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into  three  parts : 
— 1st,  the  Apostle's  account  of  the  character  of  his 
spiritual  labours,  accompanied  with  notices  of  his 
affectionate  feelings  towaids  his  converts  (ch.  i.-vii.); 
2ndly,  directions  about  the  collections  (ch.  viii., 
iz.);  Srdly,  defence  of  his  own  Apostolical  character 
(ch.  ^.-xiii.  10).  The  genumencss  and  authenticity 
are  supported  by  the  most  decided  external  testi- 
mony, and  by  internal  evidence  of  such  a  kmd  that 
what  has  been  said  on  this  point  in  respect  of  the 
first  epistle  is  here  even  still  more  applicable.  The 
principal  historical  difficulty  connected  with  the 
epbtlc  relates  to  the  number  of  visits  made  by  the 
Apostle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words  of 
this  epistle  (ch.  xii.  14,  liii.  1,  2)  seem  distinctly 
to  imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twice 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes.  St.  Luke, 
however,  only  mentions  one  visit  piior  to  that  time 
(Acts  xviii.  1,  sq.);  for  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts 
xz.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subsequent.  We  must 
assume  that  the  Apostle  mode  a  vbit  to  Corinth 
which  St.  Luke  did  not  i-ccoixl,  probably  during  the 
penod  of  his  3-year  residence  at  Ephesus. 

Cormorant  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  kdath  and  ihdldc.  As  to  the 
former,  see  Pelican.  Sh&ldc  occurs  only  as  the 
name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  1 7,  Dent.  xiv.  1 7. 
The  word  has  been  variously  rendered.  The  ety- 
mology points  to  some  plunging  bird :  the  common 
cormorant  {Phalacrocorax  carbo)^  which  some 
writers  have  identified  with  the  ShdlSc,  is  unknown 
in  the  eastern  Mediteiranean ;  another  species  is 
found  S.  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  none  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Palestine. 

ConL  The  most  common  kinds  were  wheat, 
barley,  spelt  (A.  V.,  Ex.  ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25, 
"  rie ;"  Ex.  iv.  9,  **  fitches  "),  and  millet ;  oats  are 
mentioned  only  by  rabbinical  writers.  Corn-crops 
ai-e  still  i^eckoned  at  twentyfold  what  was  sown, 
and  were  anciently  much  more.  "Seven  ears  on 
one  stalk"  (Gen.  xli.  22)  is  no  unusual  phenomenon 
in  Egypt  at  this  day.  The  many-eared  stalk  is  also 
common  in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of  course 
of  the  bearded  kind.  Wheat  (see  2  Sam.  iv.  6) 
was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  purposes.  It 
is  at  present  of^en  kept  in  a  dry  well,  and  perhaps 
the  "  ground  corn  "  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  was  meant 
to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From  Solo- 
mon's time  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15),  as  agriculture  be- 
came developed  under  a  settled  government,  Pales- 
tine was  a  corn-exporting  country,  and  her  grain 
was  largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neighbour 
Tyi-e  (Ez.  xxvii.  17  ;  comp.  Am.  viii.  5).  "  Plenty 
of  com  "  was  pail  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii. 
28  ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  13). 

Cornelias,  a  Roman  centurion  of  the  Italian 
cohort  stationed  in  Caesarea  (Acts  x.  1,  &c.),  a 
man  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds.  With 
his  household  he  was  baptised  by  St.  Peter,  and 
thus  Cornelius  became  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentile 
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world  to  Christ.  Tradition  has  been  busy  with 
his  life  and  acts.  According  to  Jerome  he  built 
a  Christian  Church  at  Caesai^ea;  but  later  tradi- 
tion makes  him  Bishop  of  Scamandios  (-ria  ?),  and 
ascribes  to  him  the  working  of  a  great  miracle. 

Ccmer.  The  ** comer"  of  the  field  was  not 
allowed  (Lev.  xix.  9)  to  be  wholly  reaped.  It 
formed  a  right  of  the  poor  to  carry  otf  what  was  so 
lefl,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  maintenance  fiom 
the  soil  to  which  that  class  were  entitled.  On  the 
principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew  fiunily 
had  a  hold  on  a  oeilain  fixed  estate,  and  could  bj 
no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly  begganxL 
Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the  claims  (^  kin- 
dred on  the  '*  comers,"  &c.,  of  the  field  which  their 
landed  brethren  reaped.  In  the  later  period  of  the 
prophets  their  constant  complaints  concerning  the 
defi-auding  the  poor  (Is.  x.  2;  Am.  v.  11,  viii.  6) 
seem  to  show  that  sudi  laws  had  lost  their  practit'al 
force.  Still  later,  under  the  Scribes,  minute  legis- 
lation fixed  one-sixtieth  as  the  portion  of  a  field 
which  was  to  be  left  for  the  le^  **  comer ;"  but 
provided  also  (whidi  seems  hardly  consistent)  that 
two  fields  should  not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave  one 
comer  only  where  two  should  fairly  be  reckoDcd. 
The  proportion  being  thus  fixed,  all  the  grain  might 
be  reaped,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation 
subsequently  separated  from  the  whole  crop.  This 
*'  comer  "  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe-free. 

Comer-fltone,  a  quoin  or  comer-stone,  of  great 
importance  in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a  buikl- 
ing.  Some  of  the  comer-stones  in  the  ancimt  work 
of  the  Temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet  long, 
and  7i  feet  thick.  At  Nineveh  the  comers  are 
sometimes  formed  of  one  angular  stone.  The  phnue 
'*  comer-stone "  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  ^nj 
principal  person,  as  the  princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix. 
13),  and  is  thus  applied  to  our  Loi^  (la.  xxviii.  16 ; 
Matt.  xxi.  42  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7^. 

Comet  (Heb.  Shdphdr),  a  loud-sounding  instru- 
ment, made  of  the  bora  of  a  ram  or  of  a  chamois 
(sometimes  of  an   ox),  and  useil  by  the  aucimt 
Hebrews  for  signals,  for  announcing  the  *' Jubile" 
(Lev.  XXV.  9),  for  pit>claiming  the  new  year,  for 
the  pui-poses  of  wai*  (Jer.  iv.  5,  19;  comp.  Job 
xxxix.  25),  as  well  as  for  the  sentinels  placed  at  the 
watch-towers  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4,  5).    Shdphdr  is  genei-ally  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  tmmpet,"  but  **  comet"  (the 
more  correct  translation)  is  used  in  2  Chr.  xv.  14 ; 
Ps.  xcviii.  6 ;    Hos.  v.  8 ;   and   1  Chr.   xv.  23. 
** Comet"  is  also  employed  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7, 10, 15, 
for  the  Chaldee  Keren  (liteitdly  a  hom).     Oriental 
scholars  for  the  most  part  consider  Shdphdr  and 
Keren  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical  instmment ; 
but  some  Biblical  critics  regard  Shdp/idr  and  CAa- 
tsdtser&fi  as  belonging  to  the  species  of  Keren,  the 
general  tcim  for  a  hom.     The  generally  received 
opinion  is,  that  Keren  is  tlh>  crooked  horn,  and 
Shdphdr  the  long  and  straight  one.     The  silver 
trumpets  which  Moses  was  charged  to  furaiah  for 
the  Israelites,  were  to  be  used  for  the  fcllowing  pur- 
poses: for  the  calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for 
the  joumeying  of  the  camps,  for  souuding  the  alann 
of  war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  feativaU 
and  new  moons  (Num.  x.  1-10).      In  the  age  of 
Solomon  the  "silver  tmmpets"  were  increased  in 
number  to  120  (2  Chr.  v.  12) ;  and,  independently 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  had  been  first  intit>- 
duced,  tliey  were  now  employed  iu  the  oixhestm  o^ 
the  Temple  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thank** 


(inig  md  pnue.  TiUI,  nud  nHHtinia  for  the  i 
"^ur  of  Jubite"  (conip.  Ler.  iir.  J3.  15,  with 
nr.  28.  30),  geaenllj  dcuota  the  iiutituiioD  at 

■Loaal  matnmieDtf  nwrDbling  in  its  object,  if  not 
m  iU  ihipe,  lh«  Xtm  and  tha  SUjiAor.  Gnrnius 
(nociniicts  Yiiil  to  be  applied  to  the  •oDad  of  n 
immprt  ngnil.     Still  it  i>  difficult  to  dirett  YMl 

tUbwisg  inriucei:  Ei.  lii.  13;  J«h.  vi.  5,  6. 
Tk  (Doajilig  of  the  comet  wu  the  dutingnidiing 
ritui  fcatnre  of  the  fativol  appointed  bj  Uoaea  to 
iielKid  oa  the  Rnt  day  ofthei^reDth  Dbonth  under 
At  dtDominatioa  of  "  a  day  of  blowiix;  trumpeti " 
psvnL.  nil.  1),  or  "a  memorial  of  blowing  of 
mafiU'  (LcT.  iiiii.  24);  and  that  rite  ia  atill 
•btiTtd  by  tht  Jtm  in  their  celtbrotioa  of  the 
■at  feUinl,  which  ihpy  now  call  "  the  day  of 
■ennriil,"  and  alia  "  Sew  Yai."  The  intfctioD 
tfthtippnotment  of  the  featiral  •<  of  the  Sounding 
dUt  Conwt,"  ai  well  ai  the  dutin  of  the  ncred 
Uliitian,  appear  to  be  srt  foith  in  the  woidi  of 
iW  WBftA,  "  Sound  Che  comrt  ia  Zioa,  lanetify 
faU.  pnclaim  the  solemn  awmbly"  (Joel  ii. 
li).  ipntUj  to  the  oider  in  which  thii  poxnge 
—  J..  ._.-■.  .-        ■■  u  ihe  fatiTsl  of  Sounding 


life™ 


OOUBT 

and  pgrhapi  it  ia  to  the  lown 
oade  in  the  Acta  (iii.  1). 
I  of  Eloiodam,  in  the  lino  of  Ji 


tia  Iw  the  awful  Day  of  Ai 


''(Ler.  1 


oaing  n 


laded 


fatitnele  of  TbM.     The 

it  tW  ipagogae  at  the  doH  of  the  aerrice  for  \ 
^  Ckr  rf  Atonecatut,  and,  arnongit  the  J«wa  ; 
'i"  lift  the  ritual  of  the  Sephardim,  on  the  I 
•n&  hj  of  the  taxi  of  Tabenadea,  known  I 
^  *«  pM-fiibliaa  denomin«tion  of  "  the  Great 

y«ML<  I 

Ikl «  Wn  (now  StaiuAia  at  Slanha),  Thi<  i 
^iU«f  the  Gndun  Archipelago  haiurenl 
l""!^  jniat*  of  connexion  with  the  Jewa.  It 
•  foiid  aa  one  of  the  plaot*  which  conlnined  I 
Jmi  nidBita  (I  Mace  it.  2S).  Joaephoi, 
V-^  Stnbo,  mentkius  that  the  Jewi  had  > 
ni  laoiiiit  of  tnatute  dored  there  during  the  I 
'^UdUit  wir.  From  the  tame  aource  ws  leara  , 
I"  JolhB  Caoar  iaaoed  ta  edict  in  faTour  of 
"<  Jni  tf  Cu.  Herod  the  Gnat  conferTed. 
■Of  bman  aa  the  laland.  St.  Paul,  on  th» 
^la  fna  hii  third  miiuoiiary  jouruef ,  paaaed 
"•  iUd  hoc.  after  aailing  from  Mil^rua.  It 
'■aUntflJ  for  ita  light  woren  fabrica  and  for 
A*ita— alao  <br  a  temple  of  AeKuIajdua,  which 
■■  •iitoiUy  a  mnieuai  of  aoalomjr  and  pathology. 
*a»p(tor  Claudiua  bslowed  opoa  Co*  the  pti- 
'Vofa&aitati.  The  chief  lown  (ofthejami. 
^  ■)■  on  the  K.E.  near  a  pronwDtory  called 


the  huiband  ol        ,   , 

Cotton,  Heb.  carput  (comp.  LaL  corhwui),  Ettli. 
\r  G,  where  the  Vulg.  hoi  cir6atiai  <:oiori9t  oa  if  a 
ujloar,  not  a  nuiterial  (u  in  A.  V.  "  green  '},  were 
intended.  Thej«  ii  a  doubt  whether  under  Stisli. 
[a  the  earlier,  .-md  Bits,  in  the  later  boolu  of  tJie 
0.  T.,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  white  liiteo," 
"  lioB  linen,"  &c.,  cotton  may  hare  been  iitcludei)  oa 
urell.  Tb*  dreu  of  the  Egyptian  priest*,  at  any 
late  in  their  nuniitratioDS,  was  without  doubt  oS 
linen  (Herod,  ij.  37),  in  spile  of  Pliny"*  aaKrtion 
ill.  1.  2)  (hat  they  prefened  cotton.  Yet  cotton 
gaitnents  for  the  wonhip  of  the  lemplei  are  £aid  to 
lie  mentianed  in  the  Koaetta  iloiie.  The  aame  with 
ifae  Jewiih  ephod  and  other  priestly  attiro.  in  which 
tre  caimot  auppoie  any  cai-eleemeu  to  have  pn- 
iiiled.  There  ia,  howerer,  no  word  for  the  cotton 
pliant  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  any  reeaan  to  euppose 
that  there  waa  any  early  knowledge  of  the  fabiic. 
The  Egyiitiaa  mummy  iwathingi  are  decided  to 
hare  been  of  liaeu,  and  not  cotton.  The  Tcnr  diffi- 
rulty  of  deciding,  howerer,  >howa  how  oaiify  even 
-cientiRc  obwiTcn  may  miitake,  and,  much  more, 
iiow  impoMible  it  would  have  been  for  ancient 
popular  writera  to  aroid  confudon.  Varro  knew 
uf  tree-wool  en  the  authority  of  Ctesaa,  coitsnpo- 
rary  with  Heiodotus.  The  Greeks,  through  the 
rommerdil  roiisequenrxs  of  AltMndtr's  conqueili, 
muit  have  known  of  cotton  cloth,  and  moi«  or  lew 

uitensiTely  in  Kgypl,  but  eitant  monuments  give 
Qoproof  of  its  growth,  ss  in  the  mee  of  tiai,  in  that 
ivuntry.  But  when  Pliny  (a.d.  115)  aaserts  that 
ivtton  wu  then  grown  in  Lgypt,  a  ttntement  eon- 
tlrmed  by  Julius  Pollui  (a  century  later),  we  tun 
lurdly  leaist  the  interoice  Chat,  at  least  as  a 
curiosity  and  as  an  eipoiuieut,  some  plantations 
flitted  there.  Thli  is  the  more  likely  mocs  we 
iind  the  cotton-tree  ii  tnetitianed  still  by  Pliny  a* 
the  only  remarkable  tree  of  the  adjacent  Ethiopia ; 
ind  since  Arabia,  on  its  other  idde,  appears  to  hare 


abundan 


:,  and  in  parts  la  be  highly  fiivoili 


ible 

have  the  earliest  records  of  the  use  ol 
drees;  of  which,  including  the  starching  of  it, 
curious  traces  are  Ibuod  u  early  as  800 
in  the  Institutes  of  Mann.  Cotton  is  now 
both  grown  and  mana&ctured  in  varioua  pni-ti. 
of  Syria  and  Palatine;  but  there  is  no  pi  oof 
that,  till  they  lame  in  conUct  with   Persia,  thi^ 


lebipwB  generally  knew 

of  it  as 

1  distinct  fabiiu 

"ox^'  [Bed.] 

ConncU.    l.Theg]« 

council  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

which  sat  at  Jeruaalem. 

DRiii.]     3.  The 

osercomlsCMatt.  X.17 

;  Haiki 

ii.  It),  of  which 

there  were  two  .t  Jenui 

em,  and 

me  in  -leh  town 

ofPalertloe.     The  const 

doubtful  point.     Theei, 

1ence  of  local  courta,  how- 

ever  constituted,  is  cleu 

j  implied 

in  the  pasN^es 

quoted  from  lheS.T.;a 

dperhap. 

the  "judgment" 

(Matt.v.Zl)npplloto 

hem.     3 

A^kmd^«fj-|jvy 

or  privy  councl  (Act, 

xxr.  12] 

™i!ted''Ke!^n 

wrs.  who 

■overnom  in  Ihe  adminis 

justice  and  oUier 

public  mattei. 

Cotirt  (Heb.  chUsIr) 

an  open 

cnekitare,  t^Viei 
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iu  the  A.  V.  most  oommonlj  to  the  enclosures  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  (Ex.  zxrii.  9,  xl.  33; 
Lev.  vi.  16 ;  1  K.  ri.  36,  vii.  8,  2  K.  xxui.  12 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  5,  &c.).  In  2  Chr.  iv.  9  and  vi.  13, 
howevei*,  a  different  word  is  emplojed,  apparently, 
for  the  same  places — dzdrdh,  from  a  root  of  similar 
meaning  to  the  aboye.  Chdtsir  also  designates  the 
court  of  a  prison  (Neb.  iii.  25 ;  Jer.  zxxii.  2,  &c.), 
of  a  private  house  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18),  and  of  a  palace 
(2  K.  XX.  4;  Esth.  i.  5,  &c.). 

Con'thft.  One  of  the  servants  of  the  Temple 
who  returned  with  Zorobabel  ( I  Esdr.  v.  32). 

Covenant  The  Heb.  birtth  is  taken  by  Gesenins 
to  mean  primarily  **  a  cutting,"  with  reference  to 
the  custom  of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two, 
and  passing  between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  cove- 
nant (Gen.  XV. ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18, 19).  Professor  Lee 
suggests  that  the  proper  signification  of  the  word  is 
an  eating  together,  or  banquetf  because  among  the 
Orientals  to  eat  together  amounts  almost  to  a  cove- 
nant of  fiiendship.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  Sm^in) 
is  frequently,  though  by  no  means  uniformly, 
translated  testament  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
Thei«  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  word  conveying  a  new  idea. 
In  its  Biblical  meaning  of  a  compact  or  agreement 
between  two  parties,  the  word  is  used— 1.  Impro- 
V^^y>  ^f  A  covenant  between  God  and  man,  Man 
not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evidently 
used  by  way  of  aocommodation.  Strictly  speaking, 
such  a  covenant  is  quite  unconditional,  and  amounts 
to  a  promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  ff.)  or  act  of  mere  &vour 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  28).  Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God 
after  the  Flood,  that  a  like  judgment  should  not 
be  I'epeated,  and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons, 
and  of  day  and  night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a 
covenant  (Gen.  ii. ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  20).  Generally, 
however,  the  form  of  a  covenant  is  maintained,  by 
the  beneBts  which  God  engages  to  bestow  being 
made  by  EUm  dependent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain conditions  which  He  imposes  on  man.  Con- 
sistently with  this  representation  of  God's  dealings 
with  nuui  under  the  foim  of  a  covenant,  such  cove- 
nant is  said  to  be  confirmed,  in  confoimity  to  human 
custom,  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  3), 
to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  unfaith- 
ful (Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
sign,  such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  cii-cumdsion 
(Gen.  xvii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi.  16,  17).— 
2.  Properly  f  of  a  conenant  between  man  and  man. 
i.  e,  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either  between 
tiibes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  Josh.  ix.  6,  15), 
or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by  which 
each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfil  cei-tain  conditions, 
and  was  assured  of  receiving  ceilain  advantages.  In 
making  such  a  covenant  God  was  solemnly  invoked 
as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50),  and  an  oath  was  sworn 
(Gen.  xxi.  81).  A  sign  or  witness  of  the  covenant 
was  sometimes  fi-amed,  such  as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi. 
30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of  stones  ei-ected  (Gen. 
xxxi.  52).  The  marriage  compact  is  called  *'  the 
covenant  of  God"  (Prov.  ii.  17;  see  Mai.  ii.  14). 
The  woi'd  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure 
oixlinance,  such  as  that  of  the  shew-bread  (Lev. 
xxiv.  8) ;  and  is  used  figuratively  in  such  expressions 
as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is.  xxviii.  18),  or  with 
the  wild  beasts  (Hos.  ii.  18). 

Cow.     [BlTLL.] 

Coi,  a  man  among  the  descendants  of  Judah 
(J  Chr.  ir.  8). 


OBOS8 

Coiln,  daughtei*  of  Zur,  a  chief  of  the  Midiuai 
(Num.  XXV.  15,  18). 

Crane.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  A. 
is  incorrect  in  rendering  s&s  by  **  crane,"  wli 
bird  is  probably  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word  '4sj 
transkted  '*  swallow,"  by  the  A.  Y.  [SwALUy 
Mention  is  made  of  the  s&a  in  Hezekiah's  pra 
(Is.  xxxviii.  14),  **  Like  a  s^  or  an  *&g^  to  di 
twitter ;"  and  again  in  Jer.  viii.  7  these  two  wo 
occur  in  the  tame  order,  from  which  passage 
learn  that  both  birds  were  migratory.  Accord 
to  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  ancient  vera'c 
siLs  denotes  a  **  swallow."  The  passage  in  Jc 
miah,  compared  with  the  tvcittermg  notes  of 
sCa  in  Hezekiah's  prayer,  goes  far  to  establish  1 
translation. 

Cra'tee,  governor  of  the  Cyprians  in  the  reigi 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  iv.  29). 

Creditor.    [Loan.] 

Cres'oens  (2  Tipi.  iv.  10),  an  assistant  of 
Paul,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  discipl 
According  to  eai'ly  tradition,  he  preached  the  Cos 
in  Galatia.     Later  tradition  makes  him  preach 
Gaul,  and  found  the  Church  at  Vienne. 

Crete,  the  modem  Candia.  This  large  islai 
which  closes  in  the  Gi*eek  Archipelago  on  the 
extends  through  a  distance  of  140  miles  between 
extreme  points  of  Cape  Salmone  (Acts  zxvii. 
on  the  E.  and  Cape  Criumetopon  beyond  PilOEsn 
or  Phoenix  {ib,  12)  on  the  W.  Though  extreni< 
bold  and  mountainous,  this  island  has  very  fruit 
valleys,  and  in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for 
hundred  cities.  It  seems  likely  that  a  very  em 
acquaintance  existed  between  the  Cretans  and  f 
Jews.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jews  were  settJ 
in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers  during  t 
period  between  the  death  of  Alexander  theGre 
and  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Gortji 
seems  to  have  been  their  chief  residence  (1  Mac 
XV.  23).  Thus  the  special  mention  of  Cretai 
(Acts  ii.  11)  among  those  who  were  at  Jeroale 
at  the  great  Pentecost  is  just  what  we  should  e 
pect.  No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any  dmi 
direct  evangelisation  of  Ci'ete;  and  no  thtAn 
proof  can  be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  the 
before  his  voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Puteoli.  TI 
circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit  m 
briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  contrary  wh 
he  was  off  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7),  the  ship  i 
forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Salmone,  and  tha 
under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Fair  Havens,  whicfai 
near  a  city  called  Lasaea  (v.  8).  Thence,  «f 
some  delay,  an  attempt  was  made,  on  the  wind  1 
coming  favourable,  to  reach  Phoenice  for  the  p 
pose  of  wintering  there  (v.  12).  The  next  pio 
of  connexion  between  St.  Paul  and  this  island 
found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It  is  evident  fr 
Tit.  i.  5,  that  the  Apostle  himself  was  here  at 
long  interval  of  time  before  he  wrote  the  letter. 

Cretee  (AcU  ii.  11).  Cretans,  inhabitants 
Crete. 

Crimson.    [Colours.] 

Cris'pns,  i-uler  of  the  Jewish  sjmagogoe 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  8) ;  baptized  with  hu  fiuv 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tiaditi 
he  became  afterwards  Bishop  of  Aegina. 

Crosi.     Kxcept  the   Latin  crtix  there  was 
word  definitively  and  invaiiably  applied  to  this 
strument  of  punishment.  As  the  emblem  of  a  ski 
death  and  a  murderer's  punishment,  the  croM  ^ 
naturally  looked  upon  with  the  profoondeat  hon 
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Bot  aAa*  the  odebnted  yision  of  ConstantiD«,  he 

ordered  his  fiiends  to  make  a 
crooB  of  gold  and  gems,  such 
as  he  had  seen,  and  "  the  tow- 
ering eagles  resigned  the  flags 
unto  the  cros  (Pearson), 
and  '*  the  tree  of  curaing 
and  shame "  ''sat  upon  the 
sceptres  and  was  engraved 
and  signed  on  the  foreheads 
of  kings  **  ( Jer.  Taylor,  Life 
of  Christ,  iii.  xr.  1).  The 
new  standards  were  called 
bj  the  name  Labarum,  and 
naj  be  seen  on  the  coins  of 
Constantine  the  Great  and 
his  nearer  successors.  The 
Labarum  is  described  in 
Eusebius,  and,  besides  the 
pendent  cross, 
supported  the 
celebrated  em- A  ^^^  41 
broidered  mono- 
gram of  Christ, 
which  was  also  hiscribed 
on  the  shields  and  helmets 
of  the  legions.  We  may 
iibdbte  thus  the  rarious  desaiptions  of  cross  : — 
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^ 


Oroz 

I 


Com 


paeta. 


iDecoasata. 
.or 


3.  Covnmlssa 


"I 


4.  Immlna, 
orcapitata. 


!•  Utt  cm  rimpUx,  ot  mere  stake  of  one  single 

P»  ittoit  transom,  was  probably  the  original 

^  ftt  >Bl.     Sometimes  it  was   merely  driven 

^^M|l  Ike  nan's  che^t,  but  at  other  times  it  was 

^BRs  koptudinaliy',  coming  out  at  the  mouth. 

^■tJHr  htm  of  punishment  consisted  of  tying 

tbonnnBl  to  the  stake,  from  which  he  hung  by 

b  ini8..-2.  The  crux  deauaata  is  called  St. 

^lirev^s  cross,  although  on  no  good  grounds.    It 

tMatbeshape  of  the  Greek  letter  X.— 3.  The  crux 

^■MiHn;  or  St.  Anthonjr's  cross  (so  called  from 

^|  eabroklered  on  that  saint's  cope),  was  in  the 

<^flf  the  T.   A  variety  of  this  croes  (the  _^^ 

ou  sttita,  **  cnwMs  with  circles  on  their      jj 

M*}  is  fbond  **  in  the  ^<culptures  from      '' 

^Wvbid  and  the  ivories  from  Nimroud.    In  the 

IfTptin  sculptures,  a  similar  object,  called  a  crux 

Ws,  b  ooostantly  borne  by  divinities.    The  same 

7^^  has  been  also  found  among  the  Copts  and  (pei*- 

H»acddcntally)  among  the  Indians  and  Peisians.— 

4*  Tlw  cnx  immitta,  or  Latin  cross,  difi'ered  from 

^feravr  ^  the  projection  of  the  upright  above  the 

cnnbtf.   Tliat  this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which 

^  Loid  died  is  obvious  from  the  mention  of  the 

"title,"  as  placed  above  onr  Lord's  head,  and  from 

^  sloHrt  ananimons  tradition ;  it  is  repeatedly 

^^  OB  the  coins  and  columns  of  Constantine. 

^^  vas  a  projection  from  the  central  stem,  on 

^iach  the  body  of  the  sufferer  rested.     This  was 

^  prercBt  the  weight  of  the  body  from  tearing 

*^  the  hands.     Whether  there  was  also  a  sup- 

P*M  to  the  feet  (as  we  see  In  pictures),  is  doubtful. 

^iDicription  was  generally  placed  above  the  cri- 

'Bittl'ihad,  briefly  ezprosing  his  gmlt,  and  geDc-j 


rally  was  carried  before  him.  It  was  covered  with 
white  gjrpsum,  and  the  letters  were  block.  Nic- 
quetus  says  it  was  white  with  red  lett<>rs.  It  is  a 
question  whether  tpng  or  binding  to  the  cross  was 
the  more  common  method.  That  our  Lord  was 
naUedt  accoitling  to  prophecy,  is  cei'tain  (John  xx. 
25,  27,  &c.;  Zech.  xiu  10;  Ps.  xxii.  16).  It  is, 
however,  extiemely  probable  that  both  methods 
weie  used  at  once.  The  story  of  the  so-called  *'  in- 
vention of  the  cross,"  A.d.  326,  is  too  famous  to  be 
altogether  passed  over.  Besides  Socrates  and  Theo- 
doret,  it  is  mentioned  by  Rufinus,  Sozomen,  Pau- 
linus,  Sulp.  Severus,  and  Chrysostom,  but  it  would 
require  (kr  more  probable  evidence  to  outweigh  the 
silence  of  Eusebius.  To  this  day  the  supposed  title, 
or  rather  fragments  of  it,  are  shown  to  the  people 
once  a  year  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Geinisa- 
lemme  at  Rome.  It  was  not  till  the  6th  coitury 
that  the  emblem  of  the  cross  became  the  image  of  the 
crucifix.  As  a  symbol  the  use  of  it  was  fi-equent  in 
the  early  Church.  It  was  not  till  the  2nd  ceutury 
that  any  particular  efficacy  was  attached  to  it. 

Grown.  This  ornament,  which  is  both  ancient 
and  universal,  probably  originated  from  the  fillets 
used  to  pievent  the  hair  from  being  dishevelled  by 
the  wind.  Such  fillets  are  still  common,  and  they 
may  be  seen  on  the  sculptures  of  Pei-scpolis,  Nine- 
veh, and  Egypt ;  they  gradually  developed  into 
turbans,  which  by  the  midition  of  ornamental  or 
pi-edous  materials  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres 
or  crowns.  The  use  of  them  as  ornaments  pro- 
bably was  suggested  by  the  natural  custom  of 
encircling  the  head  with  flowers  in  token  of  joy 
and  triumph  (Wisd.  ii.  8;  Jud.  xv.  13).  Both 
the  ordinaiy  priests  and  the  high-priest  wore  them. 
The  common  *'  bonnet,**  Ex.  xxviii.  37,  xxix.  6, 
&C.,  formed  a  sort  of  linen  fillet  or  crown.  The 
mitre  of  the  high-priest  (used  also  of  a  regal  crown, 
Ez.  xxi.  26)  was  much  moi-e  splendid  (Ex.  xxviii. 
36 ;  Lev.  viii.  9).  It  had  a  second  fillet  of  blue 
lace,  and  over  it  a  golden  diadem  (Ex.  xxix.  6). 
The  gold  band  was  tied  behind  with  blue  lace 
(embroidered  with  flowers),  and  being  two  Angers 
bitMd,  bore  the  inscription  **  Holiness  to  the  Loitl " 
(comp.  Rev.  xvii.  5).  "  A  striped  head-dress  and 
queue,"  or  *'  a  short  wie,  on  which  a  band  was 
fastened,  oiiiamented  with  an  asp,  the  symbol  of 
royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kings  of  ^gypt  in 
rel  gious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 
354,  fig,  13).  The  crown  worn  by  the  kings  of 
Assyria  was  "  a  high  mitre  . .  .  frequently  adorned 
with  flowei-8,  &c.,  and  aiTaiiged  in  bands  of  linen 
or  silk.  Originally  there  was  only  one  band,  but 
afterwards  there  were  two,  and  the  ornaments 
were  richer"  (Layard,  ii.  320,  and  the  illustrations 
in  Jnhn,  Arch&tAogie,  Pai-t  i.  vol.  ii.  lab.  ix.  4 
and  8).  There  ai-e  many  woi-ds  in  Scripture  de- 
noting a  crown  besides  those  mentioned :  the  hend- 
di-ess  of  bridegrooms  (Is.  Ixi.  tO ;  Bar.  v.  2 ;  Ez. 
xxiv.  17),  and  of  women  (Is.  iii.  20) ;  a  head-dre-ss 
of  gi-eat  splendour  (Is.  xxviii.  5);  a  wreath  of 
flowei-8  (Prov.  i.  9,  iv.  9);  and  a  common  tiara  or 
turban  (Job  xxix.  14 ;  Is.  iii.  23).  The  general 
word  is  'atdrdhf  and  we  must  attach  to  it  the  notion 
of  a  costly  turfyan  irradiated  with  pearls  and  gems 
of  priceless  value,  which  often  fonn  aigi-ettes  for 
feathers,  as  in  the  crowns  of  modem  Asiatic  sove- 
reigns. Such  was  probablv  the  crown,  whicli 
with  its  piecious  stones  weighed  (or  rather  **  was 
worth  ")  a  talent,  taken  by  David  from  iVie  Vlwv^ 
ofAmmon  at  Kabbah,  and  used  as  'Cfxt  &Va\e  cxowxi 
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of  Judiih  (S  Sam.  lii.  30).  Xri^am  i)  mej  lit 
Ihe  a,  T.  for  tnrj  kind  of  cishd  ;  but  irrlfi^ 
ontr  ODC*  (Acta  nr.  13)  for  tlia  gu-tanb  uud  oitli 
vic'timi.  In  Rfr.  lit.  3,  lii.  12,  bIIuskid  ig  mode 
to  ■■tnony  crowni"  worn  in  tokm  af  citended  do- 
miiuon.     The  kurel.  piae,  or  panlej  RTomu  «cen 

to  virtora  b  the  grait  game!  ofG  ?-.i- 

alludtd  to  bT  St.  I'sul  1 1  Cor.  ii. 
5,  &c). 


Crown  of  Thonu,  Matt.  nriJ.  29.  Our  Loid 
iFu  croirnel  with  tbniu  is  mockeiy  bj  the  Ronuii 
Boldien.  The  otgect  seenu  to  baTC  ben  intuit,  ud 
not  the  inSictian  of  pain  at  hai  gcnonllf  b«n  anp- 
puaed.  The  Rhamnua  or  Spiu  Chriiti,  although 
abundant  in  the  nelghbonrhood  of  Jerasoiemi  cnn- 
not  be  the  plant  intended,  b«*ilte  Ita  thonig  are  ao 
strong  and  Ibt^  that  It  could  not  ba<e  been  voven 
iota  A  wTpflth.  Had  the  aoicia  been  Intenda^,  as 
Aome  suppose,  tJia  phrase  Tould  hare  Iwen  different. 
ObviousVume  small  fleille  thomf  shrub  is  meant ; 
perhaps  cnpparis  apmaa.  Hasselquist  sa^s  that 
the  thorn  used  vas  the  Arabian  Nabli. 


(Cea 


at  (llttfa. 
ig  the  Greek. 


)),  the  Asfrlant,  Scjthi 
mans,  and  from  the  earliest  titne; 
and  llomant.  Wbether  this  mode  of  eiecutioo  was 
knoivn  to  the  ancitot  Jews  it  &  matter  of  dispute. 
I'lobably  the  Jews  borrowed  it  from  the  Romani.  It 
wns  unanimouslj  coosidered  the  moat  horrible  form 
of  deatJi.  Among  the  Komana  also  tho  d^radatioi] 
n-BS  a  part  of  the  loSiction,  and  the  punishment  if 
applied  to  Inemen  wu  only  uied  In  the  case  of  the 
vileit  ci-imiriBli.  Our  Loi^  was  condemned  to  it 
by  the  popular  cry  of  the  Jews  (Matt  iivii.  23)  on 
tlii^  chai^  of  sedition  against  Caesar  (Luke  viiii. 
2),  although  Ibe  Sanhedrim  had  preriously  con- 
demned him  on  the  totally  dittinct  charge  of  blas- 
phemy. The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thonit,  and  other 
initOU  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected  were 
!  spontaneous  petuLmce 


But  the  ; 


peily  corameoced  with  tcourging,  after  the 
minal  had  been  ttripjwd.  It  naa  inflicted  not  with 
tlie  <»mparfltive]y  mild  rods,  but  the  more  terrible 
icourge  (2  Cor.  il.  21,  25),  which  was  not  used 
by  the  Jews  (Dest.  iit.  3).  Into  these  scourget 
the  soldiers  often  stuck  nailt.  piece:  of  bone,  be  to 
heighten  tlte  pain,  which  wai  oRen  to  inlente  that 
the  sufferer  died  under  it.  la  our  Lord't  cue, 
howerei,  this  inflicUon  seems  neither  to  have  been 
the  le£*l  scourging  after  sentence,  nor  yet  the 
eiamimlion  by  tortute  (Acta  wii.  24),  but  rather 
n  iwourging  htfore  the  sentence,  to  eicite  pity  and 
procure  immunity  from  further  punishment  (I.uke 
r.  Ij.     The  criminal  carried  hit 


/;  2i;  Jebo  i\ 


CBTBT.AI. 

L  croas,  or  at  any  rata  a  jiart  et  \ 
c   of  eiecntioD    wai    ontdde  the  cit 

Ul;  Act*  Tii.  58;  Heh,  liii.  12), 
(.■  ]iublic  Toad  or  other  conspicooi 
it'M  at  the  place  of  eiecotlon,  the  mf 
ngiT'l  naked,  ^e  dress  b«ng  the  perquit 
rei-s  (Matt.  htU.  35).  Tb<  cross  i 
■ta  into  the  ground,  to  that  the  feet  ol 
neil  were  a  foot  or  two  above  tli«  eartJ 

Ililed  upon  it,  or  else  stretched  apon 
ind,  and  then  lifted  with  it.     Bcfort 


uiuolly  of  ■'  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,' 
myrrh  was  sopojitic.  Our  Loid  refused 
his  sensEs  might  be  clear  (Matt  urii.  3 
IV.  23),  He  was  crucified  between  two  " 
or  "  milefacton,"  according  to  prophecy 
12) ;  niid  was  watched  according  to  cuil 
\artj  of  fonr  soldiers  (John  lii.  23)  w 
centuriw  (Malt.  nrii.  66),  wboee  eipr 
UBS  la  prevent  the  stealing  of  th^  body. 
nece^Hiiy  from  the  lingering  d»ncter  of  t 
u'hich  someUmea  did  not  ■nperrene  even 
days,  and  was  at  last  the  remit  of  gndnal 
ing  nnJ  ttarrafion.  But  for  this  guani, 
fonj  niight  have  been  taken  down  and  laoo 
vn^  »rtually  done  in  the  case  oTa  fHeoii 
j>;ui'.  Fracture  of  the  legs  Wat  cspecdall' 
U-  Ihc  Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  lii.  3 
IliE'  umutual  rapidity  of  our  Lord's  death 
ill  (he  depth  of  His  previona  agonies,  o 
'.ii^iiiK^Mtly  accounted  for  simply  from  pei 
■  f  i-<ii^»utution.  Pilate  expressly  satitliac 
I't  i)ii;  actual  death  by  questioning  the  i 
(M.i>kiT.44).  In  moat  cnses  the  body  wa 
to  rol  on  the  cross  by  the  action  of  trm 
ur  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and  bestta.  I 
w^s  gi'nerally  therefore  forbidden ;  but 
qiicnci-  of  Beut,  iii.  22,  23,  on  eipien 
I'j.-yptinn  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Jev 
s.ivii.r>9).  This  accuTwd  and  awful  mode  0 
n;int  nas  happily  Hbolisbed  by  Conttantlm 

Crow,  a  woii  employed  in  the  A.  1 
jTjtly  without  any  special  intention,  to 
Din-,-  distinct  Hebrew  words.— 1.  Ta^ 
i.ini.'d  bj  Saul  when  on  his  night  eipedi 
tHvid(lSam.iiTi.  11,12, 16),andbyEli 
lii.  !>i.  In  a  BimiiiT  case  In  the  preaent 
u-niiM  be  a  gtobulnr  vessel  of  blue  poi 
.ilxujt  0  inches  diameter,  with  a  neck  of 
iiidi<-.  long,  a  small  hnndle  Ulow  the  i 
i-}i|n<sile  the  handle  a  stiaight  apoutiWith 
:l],4^ii]  the  size  of  a  straw,  through  whldk  1 
M  ilMiiik  or  sucked.— B.  The  noise  whi 
vk.-^^^i'l"  make  when  emptied  through  tbi 
^^IL-C'tice  of  the  second  term,  B<MM. 
foiii^i  but  twice:  a  "erase  of  hooey"  (IE 
tmd  iiji  "earthen  bolllc"  (Jer.  »ii.  I).-^ 
ttntly  very  different  from  bolli  these  is  \ 
term,  TUI&dtih.  This  was  probably  a  f 
saucer  of  the  form  still  cominon  in  tbe 
occurs  in  2  Chr.  iiir.  13,  "  pans;"  and  oil 
from  the  tame  root  are  found  in  S  K.  ii.  10, 
and  2  K.  ui.  13,  "  djih"  (corop.  Prov. 
."i.  15). 

CiTital,  the  representative  in  the  A.  ^ 
Hebrew  word!.- 1.  ZfciiMh  occurs  oal] 
iiviii.  17.  Notwithstanding  the  differ* 
pretiiliuu  of  "  rock  crystal,"  "  glan,"  "  a 


te^  Oat  bin  beoi  -—tg™ '  to  thii  word,  lb«n ' 
m,  vc  think,  b<  Ttrf  littlt  donbt  that  "  giim  " 
p  intfwInT  It  KeracA  ocean  in  Dnmeroiu  po^ 
ip  In  Um  O.  T.  to  dowU  "  ice,"  "  froat,"  Lc. ; 
ht  OM*  <nl7  (Ei.  i.  3!),  u  ii  giunllj  under- 
tmi,  to  lioatj  "  cryrtiL'  Tlie  uidcDbi  lappOKd 
mtai^u  to  te  mardjr  ic«  tocpilcd  bj  inleuK 
•U.  TbtHnuUntjofapHnnK  between  ice  uul 
■jrial  cnutd  u)  d»bt  liK  identitj  oT  the  temi 


•n"  «r''ct7«U]."' 


*-!.. 


CMlaa  (Hdi.  •IikA<9)A).     Tbere  doa  not  ip- 

{ortolMai^  antlMiritT  fbc  tliii  truuUtion  of  the 

JlT.;  tha  Hek  w«d  M«an  twice  only  (Lev. 

lU.  ST.  15},  u  tlie  nune  of  une  uncloin  bird. 

Idort  Im  Utonpted  to  ibow  that  S^ocAapA  denotes 

tt  appha  «c  >tam-petnl.     Mr.  Tri*- 

■b  Iw  a^gaUd  that  wme  of  the  larger 

|«ii^  OKh  a  tin  Puffima  n«rtu  and 

r.n^bnMi  (ilmrwater],  wfaich  ibouud  in 

IhMtlf  tbv  Hvditemneui  and  whidi  are 

■iv  k  tbdr  hnbiU  to  (be  >tonn-pctrtl, 

W  ti  loottd  b;  the  Bebnw  term. 

WlrilMI [TTi li    IfOi'iilii'    Thiivonl 

■wi— >  cnlj,  in  Nun-  ii-  5,  aa  one  of 

k  Bol  U^  «f  E^Tpt  for  whkh  the        viOi 

Mto  b^i-L     There  i>   Qo  doubt  aa 

u  fla  Mtf^  of  the  Hebrew.   Kgipt  pnidace* 

Mdal  eMDoben,  meloni,  Ik.  [Uel0:<],  the 

taaii  Cila<4   bllDg,    according    to    Haaelquiit 

ITi^p.  t58),  th*  beat  of  ilj  tribe  jM  known. 

^lM  crawa  in  the  fertile  eaith  srODnd  Cairo 

tekanaatian  of  iIm  Nile,  and  not  eliewhere 

^IfnL    ^  (^-  '^'^  »  *  nriet;  onlj  of  (he 

««■  ^^  [C.  m^fo] ;  it  wBi  oDce  cnltiTiled 

■  b^al  oiled  "the  nraud-leaTed  Efjp- 

t^  mimf  bat  it  ii  ntber  aa  iuipid  lort. 

B'afa  Ik  Qtmdt  cAote,  the  conunoo  cucumber 

'A  nCkt],  gf  which   tb*   Arabs  diatinguiih   a 

■■WrfTBirtic*,ia  common  in  E^Tpt.     "BoUi 

Cucvmit  eialt  and   C.  lati- 

na",  uiTaUr.  TriatreiD,  "are 

now  growD  in  great  quanti- 

tis  in  PalBtiD*  :  on  -riaiting 

the  Arab  achool  in  Jcmaalem 

(185B)  I  obaerred  that  the 

diaper    i^ich    the    childieo 

brought  with  them  to  achool 

coBiided,  without  eiception, 

of  a  piece  of  barlej-  cake  and  a 

raw  eucumber,  which  they  est 

rind  and  all."   The  "lodge  in 
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flarour.     The  Mallwe  are  laid  to  grow  i[  at  tli* 
preaent  daj-.  and  to  thi»hitia  the  maonei  described 

Owp.  The  chief  worda  rendered  "  cup  "  in  (he 
A.  V.  are,  I.  c^ ;  2.  Ushilh,  oolj  in  plural; 
3.  gilAa.  The  cup  of  ihe  Jewa,  whelber  of  metal 
or  earthenware,  were  pcsiblf  borrowed,  in  point 
of  ibapa  and  daign,  from    B|!7pt  and  from  the 


lup(Cdi),  "withflowenof  liliea"  (1  K,  vii.  26), 
1  form  which  tlie  Penepolilan  cups  rwemUe.  The 
ommoa  forra  of  modern  Oriental  cupa  is  repre- 


8)    i 


alielter,  erected 

grounda  where  rineaf  cucuru- 

ben,  gourdi  &c.,  are  growUi 


boy  i.  set  to  watch,  either  to 

^ 

the  planta  from  robben. 

■care  awa;  the  fbies  aud 

>c^ 

1  from  the  Tinea. 

CanoDln,  one  of  the  culti- 

Tated 

planta  cf  Paltaline  (la. 

nriii.  25,  27;   Matt,  iiiii. 

33). 

ft' 

•omething  like  fennel, 
teeda    have  a  bitterish 

>■  (t™.) 


aented  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  The  cups  of 
the  N.  T.  were  often  no  doubt  formed  on  Greeli  aiK< 
Roman  modeli.  The}'  were  sometimes  of  gold 
(Be*.  jTii.  4). 

Onp-Bmmr.  An  ofHor  of  high  rank  with 
Egyptian,  PetsiaL,  Asayrian,  aa  well  ai  Jewish 
moMrdia  (1  K.  i.  S).  The  chief  cnpbeater,  or 
bntier,  la  the  kiug  of  Geypt  was  the  meuu  uf 
railing  Joeeph  to  his  high  position  (Gen.  il.  1,  21. 
ili.  9).  Ralahakeh  appears  from  hianame  to  have 
filled  a  like  otiice  in  the  Auyriaa  court  (2  K.  iviii. 

Lotigimanus  king  of  Peraia  (N'eh.  i.  11,  ii.  I). 

Cnrtaini.  The  Hebrew  terms  tranalaled  in  ti^c 
A.  V.  by  (his  word  are  tliiee:— 1.  TerfiJlA;  llio 
tan  "curtains"  of  fine  linen,  and  also  the  ilevcn  of 
goaU'  hair,  which  corered  the  Tabemacle  of  Jlnaes 
(Ei.  «»i.  1-13;  iixvi.  8-17).  The  ciiar([e  of 
these  curtains  and  of  the  other  teitile  &hrii»  of 
the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the  Qenhoniles  (Sum. 
iv.  25).  Haring  this  definite  meaniag.  the  noi^l 
came  to  be  need  aa  a  synonym  for  the  Tahem^icle 
(2  Sam.  vii.  2).— 2.  ifdsdc,  the  "hanging"  fiir 
the  doorway  of  the  tabemncle,  Ei.  iiti.  Sri,  &c.. 
and  alio  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  l^ibcr- 
nacle,  Ei.  iiTii.  le.ii.  The  rendering  "ciirtaiu  " 
occnrabuIonce,Nain.iii.26.  The  idea  ia  the  iwt 
of  Hiiic  lerms  to  be  that  of  shielding  or  protect- 
ing. If  this  be  >o,  it  may  have  been  not  a  curtain 
or  veil,  bal  an  nwning  to  shade  the  entrances.— 
3.  Mk.  This  wm-d  is  found  but  once  (le.  xl.  22), 
and  its  mooing  is  doubtful. 

Coib,  a  Bwjamite  mentioneil  only  in  the  title 
to  Ps.  Tii.  He  was  probaUy  a  follower  of  Saul, 
the  head  of  his  tribe. 

Ooib,  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ham,  appnrectlT  the 
eldest,  iai  of  a  territory  or  territories  occupied  by 
hia  descendants.— I.  In  the  geuenl<^  of  Koah's 
childi«n  Cush  seems  lo  be  an  indiridual,  for  it  ia 
aaid  "  Cush  beg.it  Nimrod  "  (Gen.  i.  ti  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
10).  If  the  nanip  be  older  than  his  time  lie  may 
hare  been  ladled  after  a  country  allotted  U  Um.^ 
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2.  Cush  as  a  coontrj  appears  to  be  African  in  all 
passages  except  Gen.  ii.  13.  We  may  thus  distin- 
guisk  a  primaeval  and  a  post-diluvian  Cush.  The 
former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the  second  river 
of  Paradise :  it  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria.  It  is 
possible  that  Cush  is  in  this  case  a  name  of  a 
priod  later  than  tliat  to  which  the  history  relates, 
but  it  seems  moi-e  probable  that  it  was  of  the 
earliest  age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named 
from  this  older  country.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian 
inscriptions  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh 
or  Kesh,  and  Siis  territory  probably  perfectly  cor- 
responds to  the  African  Cush  of  the  Bible.  The 
Cushites  however  had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with 
a  more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  Cushites 
appear  to  have  spread  along  tracts  extending  fixma 
the  higher  Kile  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  His- 
tory afibrds  many  traces  of  this  relation  of  Baby- 
lonia, Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Cushite 
(A.  v.  **  Ethiopian  ")  who  was  defeated  by  Asa, 
was  most  probably  a  king  of  Egypt,  certainly  the 
leader  of  an  Egyptian  army.  Very  soon  afler  their 
arrival  in  Africa,  the  Cushites  appear  to  have 
established  aettlements  along  the  southern  Arabian 
coast,  on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
in  Babylonia,  and  thence  onwards  to  the  Indus,  and 
probably  northward  to  Kineveh ;  and  the  Mizraites 
spreading  along  the  south  and  east  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  part  of  the  north  shore,  and  in 
the  great  islands. 

Oii'ihaiL  (Hab.  iii.  7),  possibly  the  sameas  Cush- 
an-rishathaim  (A.  V.  Chushan-)  king  of  Mesopo- 
tamia (Judg.  iii.  8,  10).  The  oi-der  of  events 
alluded  to  by  the  prophet  seems  to  favour  this  sup- 
position. There  is  £ir  less  reason  for  the  supposition 
that  Cushan  here  stands  for  an  Asiatic  Cush. 

Cu'lhL  Property  **  the  Cushite,"  "  the  Ethio- 
pian," a  roan  apparently  attached  to  Joab*s  person, 
but  unknown  and  unaccustomed  to  the  king,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  his  not  being  recognised  by 
the  watchman,  and  also  from  the  abrupt  manner  in 
which  he  breaks  his  evil  tidings  to  David.  That 
Cushi  was  a  foreigner — as  we  should  infer  from 
his  name — is  also  slightly  corroborated  by  his 
ignorance  of  the  ground  in  the  Joi-dan  valley,  by 
knowing  which  Aliimaaz  was  enabled  to  outrun 
him  (2  Sam.  xviii.  21,  22,  23,  31,  32). 

Oufh  or  Ou'thah.  One  <^  the  countries  whence 
Shalmaneser  inti-oduced  colonists  into  Samaria  (2  K. 
xvii.  24, 30).  The  position  of  Cuthah  is  undecided ; 
Josephus  speaks  of  a  river  of  that  name  in  Persia, 
and  fixes  the  residence  of  the  Cuthaeans  in  the  in- 
terior of  Persia  and  Media.  Two  localities  have 
been  proposed,  each  of  which  corresponds  in  paii, 
but  neitiier  wholly,  with  Josephus'  account.— 
1.  Kutha,  of  the  Arab  geographers,  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  ruins  of  Towibah  immediately 
adjacent  to  Babylon. ^2.  The  Cuthanans  have  been 
identified  with  tlie  Cossaei,  a  warlike  tiibe,  who 
occupied  the  mountain  ranges  dividing  Peraia  and 
Media. 

Cattixig  off  from  tlie  People.     [Excommq- 

2CICAT10N.] 

Outtliigi  [in  the  Fleih].  The  prohibition 
(Lev.  xix.  28)  against  marks  or  cuttings  in  the 
flesh  for  the  dead  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  parallel  passages  (Lev.  xxi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  1),  in 
which  shaving  the  head  with  the  same  view  is 


equally  forbidden.  But  it  appears  from  Jer.  ztL 
6,  7,  that  some  outward  manifestation  of  grief  in 
this  way  was  not  wholly  forbidden,  or  was  at  leart 
tolerated.  The  ground,  therefore,  of  the  prohibitioii 
must  be  sought  elsewhei^  and  will  be  found  in  the 
superstitious  or  inhuman  practices  prevailing  among 
heathen  nations.  The  priests  of  Baal  cut  thfCDi- 
selves  with  knives  to  propitiate  the  god  '*  after  their 
manner"  (IK.  xviii.  28).  Herwlotos  says  the 
Carians,  who  resided  in  Europe,  cut  their  foroheads 
with  knives  at  festivals  of  Isis ;  in  this  respect  ex- 
ceeding the  Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on 
these  occasions  (Herod,  ii.  61).  Ludan,  speaking 
of  the  Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock  dei^, 
says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut  ihttt 
arms  and  tongues  with  swords.  The  prohibitioo» 
therefore,  is  directed  against  practices  prevailing 
not  among  the  Egyptians  whom  the  Israelites  wen 
leaving,  but  among  the  Syrians,  to  whom  they 
wero  about  to  become  neighbours.  But  then  k 
another  usage  contemplated  more  remotely  bj  the 
prohibition,  viz.,  that  of  printing  marks,  tattooing^ 
to  indicate  allegiance  to  a  deity,  in  the  same  mauMr 
as  soldiers  and  slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  to  in- 
dicate allegiance  or  adscription.  This  is  evident^ 
alluded  to  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (jdii.  l( 
xvii.  5,  xix.  20),  and,  though  in  a  contrary  diiee> 
Uon,  by  Ezekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  tI.  IT^ 
in  the  Revelation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah 
(xliv.  5)  and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6). 

Cy'amon,  a  place  named  only  in  Judith  Tii.  8, 
as  lying  in  the  plain  (A.  V. "  valley  ")  over  agdnsi 
Esdiuelom.  If  by  "  Esdraelom  "  we  may  undoy 
stand  Jezi-eel,  this  description  answers  to  the  ntosp 
tion  of  the  modem  village  Tell  Kaim^  on  tbt 
eastern  slopes  of  Carmel,  in  a  conspicuous  poiitkii 
overlooking  the  Kishon  and  the  great  plain. 

Qymbal,  Cymbali,  a  percussive  musical  instra- 
ment.  Two  kinds  of  cymbals  are  menUoned  in 
Ps.  cl.  5,  **loud  cymbals"  or  castagneUdi,  and 
'*  high-sounding  cjnnbals."  The  former  consisted 
of  four  small  plates  of  brass  or  of  some  other  hard 
metal ;  two  plates  were  attached  to  each  hand  of 
the  pei-former,  and  were  sti'uck  together  to  prodoee 
a  loud  noise.  The  latter  consisted  of  two  larger 
plates,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  struck  togetSwr 
as  an  accompaniment  to  oUier  instruments.  The 
use  of  cymbals  was  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
woi-ship  of  the  Temple  or  to  sacred  occasions :  they 
were  employed  for  military  puipoaes,  and  also  hf 
the  Hebrew  women  as  a  musical  atroompaniment 
to  their  national  dances.  Both  kinds  of  cymbals 
are  still  common  in  the  East  in  military  music,  and 
Niebuhr  often  refers  to  tliem  in  his  travels.  The 
"  bells  **  of  Zech.  xiv.  20,  were  probably  oMicave  i 
or  plates  of  bi-ass  which  the  people  of  Palestine 
Syria  attached  to  hoi^es  by  way  of  ornament. 

Cyprese  (Hob.  tirzdh).  I'he  Heb.  word  is  fbond 
only  ui  Is.  xliv.  14.  We  are  quite  unable  to 
assign  any  definite  rendering  to  it.  Besides  the 
cypress,  the  **  beech,"  the  **  holm-oak,"  and  ths 
**fir"  have  been  proposed;  but  there  is  nothii^ 
in  the  etymology  of  the  Ilebiew  name,  or  in  the 
passage  wheie  it  occurs,  to  guide  us  to  the  tree 
intended.  The  true  cypress  is  a  native  oi  the 
Taurus.  The  Hebrew  word  points  to  some  tree 
with  a  hard  grain,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  posi- 
tively said  of  it. 

Cyp'riaxLfl.  Inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cypms 
(2  Mace.  iv.  29).  At  the  time  alluded  to  (that  is 
during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes),  they 


m  nader  tli*  dominiso  of  Egjpt,  ntd  wen   i 
fwoMd  bj  a  TicBor  poMtBfd  of  wnpic  pDwcn.    1 
CilBi  out  of  that  Tknvyi,  wu  Irft  bj  Soitntiu    i 
Eomniiud  of  tb*  c<iUe,ariimpoli<,af  J(ruULl(m 
iblc  ht  w>i  (umnMunj  beron  the  king. 

tf^vt.  Thit  iiUud  vu  in  orlf  time*  In  doM 
iwniiiLiil  ttnineiioa  with  Fhornirii;  mi  then  ii 
fatk  daobt  that  it  b  ntcmd  to  in  tacii  niuga 
•f  the  O.  T.  u  El.  nrii.  6.  [CKimu.]  Job- 
l^is  maks  thii  idralilieatioii  Id  the  mmt  eipreu 
ten  {Awt.  i.  6,  $1).  Poublj  Jtwi  our  Wt* 
■ttUl  fa  C^pna  bebic  the  tinw  el  Alcnmdfr. 
Scaa  iltcT  U*  tlnw  flKf  *<><  nntiMniui  in  the 
Uoj,  ai  u  dktJDdJf  itnplied  Fd  1  Huee.  XT.  S3. 
Tbi  Gnt  Dotia  of  it  in  the  K.  T.  ii  ia  AcU  it.  36, 
•Am  h  b  mfnlioHd  m  tb*  natiTc  pUa«  of  Dar- 
hIh.  Id  Acti  XL  19,  90,  it  applaii  prominntlj 
■  wiiiiiB  with  Oc  carliot  q>ndii^  of  Chriiti- 
tttj,  ad  to  again  BMStioDed  la  cooueiioD  with 
Ike  BHUOr  jouTDm  of  St.  Paul  (AeU  liii.  4-13, 
n.  31^  iti  Sj,  aBd  with  hii  TOfagg  to  RoiDe 
(ariL  t),  StiMtcd  in  tha  eitnme  eaitern  csrner 
«f  Ikt  ¥iilll«iiiiiiii.  with  tbe  image  of  LetaDOD 
•  Ai  oit,  and  tint  of  Taonn  on  the  north,  dia- 

anaK  it  Dererbfcune  a  UwrDDghlf  Greek 
Iia  nljgioai  rits  were  half  Oriental,  and 
ikaCliad  bMorj  haa  alnKxt  alwaji  hm  uaoaated 
*iB  laa  and  AMea.  It  wai  rich  and  prodDctiTe. 
b  fniti  lad  dmnn  were  fatnona.  The  niounlaiDi 
«fafriJnidMetaU,e«pedaUr  copper.  Theitlaod 
haw  a  B— an  prmian  (B.C.  5Bj  ooder  circuin- 


r  they  n 
jcar  B.C.  T5  the  terrltorj  of  Cfrene  wat  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  prorinee.  On  the  conquut  oF 
Crete  {b,c.  67)  the  two  were  nnited  in  one  pro- 
Tina,  and  together  rrequmtiy  called  Creta-Cjiene. 
The  Dumbrn  and  pmilion  of  the  Jewi  in  L'yreDe 
pnpare  u>  for  the  TreigDeDt  maitiaD  of  the  place  in 
the  K,  T.  in  conneiion  wilh  Chriilianitj.  Simon, 
who  bore  our  SanoDr*!  ctoti  (Uatt.  iiTii.  32 ; 
Maik  IT.  ei  ;  Lnke  ulii.  16)  wae  a  natiTe  of  Cj- 
mw.  Jewiih  dwellsi  in  Cjrenaic*  wen  in  Jem- 
Blem  at  Feolecat  (Ada  ii.  ID).  Thef  e*ea  fare 
their  DanH  lo  one  of  the  Bynagogiia  in  Jerunlem 
I  ^ib.  Tl.  9).  (^riitlaD  coDTcrla  from  Cjiene  wen 
'  among  IhoK  who  contribuled  sctitelj  to  tl»  fonna- 
ti'oo  of  the  tint  Gentile  church  at  Anlioch  (li.  !0). 
Lndoi  of  Cjimr  (liii.  1)  is  tnditioaa]l;r  *aid  lo 
have  hees  the  Gist  Ixihop  of  hit  Ditlre  diitrict. 


t  lint  il 

■"■IrBtiM  waa  jnoed  with  that  of  Cilicia,  but 
1^  Ar  lattl*  of  Actium  it  wai  leparatelj 
piaad.  Ia  the  Gnt  diviiioa  it  wa*  inade  an 
bat  the  emperor  aiterwardi 


U  at  Paphs*  on  the  wHt  of  the  ill 


4t*B*T  (he  priadpal  ejtyof  that  put  oTnorthetn 
W«i.abich  «a*  mrientljr  oilied  Cjttnuca,  and 
•WfhmiUliTe  chief  cities)  Pentspaiitana.  This 
'><ra  ne  tliat  wide  projecting  portion  of  the 
OH  ((nreipsading  to  the  modern  TVipoli).  which 
•■  Kpenled  from  the  territoij  of  Carthage  on 
<bwh*Bd,  and  that  of  t:gTpt  on  the  other.  lU 
■■W  ii  a  (aUe-land  deecatding  by  temcca  to  the 


QtJ-  Tie  poinU  to  be  noticed  in  lererence  to 
MW  M  eaoDccted  with  the  N.  T.  are  Iheie,— 
(ktlioi^  CD  the  APncen  coaM.  it  WM  aGirek 
ti>T ;  tliat  the  Jews  were  eettled  there  in  targe 
"o^Bt,  and  that  under  the  Romani  it  wai  politi- 
oUj  niDeibd  with  Crete.  Tbe  Greek  colonin- 
^  •(  tkii  part  of  Africa  nnder  B»ttDl  begm  ■> 
"nritH.c631,  After  the  death  of  Aleiander  the 
'jHB,  it  became  a  dependtoc]'  of  Egypt.  It  It  in 
UapnMthat  wa  Sai  the  Je»i  enabliehed  then , 


Cyn'slni,  the  literal  Engliih  rendering  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Gieelc  name,  which  ii  itaelf  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Roman  name  QmHuroe.  The  full 
name  ii  Pnbliiu  Sulpiciua  Quiriniu.  He  wat 
coniul  i.u.C.  T4S,  B.C.  13,  and  made  goTeraor  of 
Syria  alter  the  baniohment  of  Aithelaui  in  a.D.  6. 
He  wai  lent  to  make  an  enrolment  of  ptopertr  in 
Sjrii,  and  made  accordingly,  both  there  and  in 
Judaea,  a  cenioi  or  iraypei^.  But  thi)  ceuui 
•eems  In  Luke  (ii.  S)  to  be  idenlilied  with  one 
which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  biith  of  Christ, 
when  Sentiui  Satuminua  wai  goTemor  of  Syria. 
Hence  hai  ariien  a  coniiderebla  difficulty,  which 
hai  been  rarioiudy  sotred,  either  by  (apposing  some 
corraptian  iu  the  teit  of  St.  Luke,  or  by  girii^ 
tome  unusual  lenee  lo  hit  worda.  But  A.  W. 
Zumpt,  of  Bei'lin,  hai  ihoim  it  to  be  probable  that 

arguRienls  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  rery 
■tiiking  and  tatiifactoiy,  fiiea  the  time  of  hit  liret 
governorship  at  from  B.C.  4  lo  B,C.  1,  when  he 
*as  (ucceeded  by  M.  Loliius. 

Cy'ro*,  the  founder  of  the  Pei^an  empire  (see 
Dan.  Ti.  as,  I.  1,  13;  2  Chr.  iiirL  22,  S3).«oi, 
according  to  the  common  Irgend,  the  ton  of  Man- 
dene,  the  daughter  of  Attyagu  the  last  king  of 
Media,  and  Oimbnn  a  Persian  of  the  royal  bmily 
of  the  Achaemeniilie.  In  consequeDca  of  a  dream. 
Attyi^n.  it  i)  wid,  dcsignfll  the  death  of  iiu 
inront  grandjon,  but  the  child  wni  ipaieJ  by  those 


.oiged. 


ih  the  c 


ibicuiiCy  under  the  name  of 
Agradntra.  When  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his 
courage  and  geniui  placed  him  it  the  head  of  the 
I'enians.  The  tyianny  of  Aityigea  bad  at  Uiat 
time  alienttnl  a  large  taction  of  the  Medei,  and 
Cyrui  headed  b  rerolt  which  ended  in  th«  i>SmK 


DAliMAWUTHA. 


and  <^iira  of  ttu  Mnj  mi  k  Dg  it  &  553  ti«n 
PcnrgialM.  After  comolidating  the  nnpir*  which 
he  tbiii  g«iieJ,  CyiTu  enlsrad  on  that  carter  of 
CDfiquot  which  hu  mide  him  the  hera  of  the  enst. 
In  B.O.  MS  (?)  he  defnted  Croesus,  Bud  the  king- 
dom of  Lnlia  WM  the  nriieof  hig  sueons.  Bibylon 
fell  before  hi.  araiy.  und  the  .ndent  domiuiani  of 
A«yris  were  addel  to  hii  empire  (B.0,  538).  It 
is  pTObnble  that  Cjrni  plnnned  an  invasion  ot 
Eg;ypt ;  and  theT«  me  tiac«s  of  campaigns  m  Centifil 
Ath,  in  vhich  he  appntn  to  have  attempted  to 
ulmd  his  pow«r  to  the  Indus.  Aflorwardi  he 
nttncked  the  Massngelae,  and  BC«>rdiiig  to  Hi?ro- 
<lotu9  fell  in  a  hnttle  apiinst  them  B.C.  523.  His 
tomb  li  still  shoRQ  at  Pnsvgadne,  the  scene  of  his 
firel  decisive  rictory.  Hitherto  the  gi-ent  kings, 
with  whom  the  Jev*  had  ixea  brought  into  csntact, 
had  been  open  oppieuort  or  Feductire  allies;  but 
Cyrus  was  a  generous  librrHtor  and  a  just  guardian 
of  lh«r  richta.  An  inspired  prophet  (li.  iliv.  28) 
in  him  "  a  shepherd ''  of  the  Lord,  an 
"  king  (Is.  iW,  1),  Cyrus  etands  out 
clairly  as  the  repincnlative  of  (he  east,  as  Alei- 
'      afterwaris  of    '  ■       — 


a  town  on  the  boanduj  ef  Z«ba 
IunCJo,h.  T.I.  il). 

Dab'antll  (with  the  art.  it,  Josh.),  a  town  «B 
the  boundary  of  Zebnluu  (Josh.  lii.  12)  nuntd  a,. 
neit  to  Chi<lolh-Tnbor.  But  in  1  Cbr.  t).  72,  and 
in  Josh.  ui.  28.  it  is  said  to  belong  to  IiWKhar. 
Under  (he  came  of  Debariih  it  still  lita  at  thr 
western  foot  of  Tat>or. 


deielopment  of  the  iden  of 
thnt  of  independence.     F.c<:1b 


order,  and  the  t 


signnlised  hv  the  consolidation  of  a  Church ; 
the  second  by  the  distinction  of  sects.  The  one 
founil  its  oittwniil  embodiment  in  "  the  great  Syna- 
gogue';" the  other  in  Ihe  dynasty  of  Ibe  Aimo- 
iiaeans.  The  eiiict  of  Cvn»  lor  the  lebnilding  of 
the  Temple  (2  Chr.  iaxi'.  22.  23 ;  Eir.  i,  I^.  iii. 
T,  ir.  3,  T.  13, 17,  ti.  3)  was  in  lact  the  beginning 
of  Judoism;  and  the  gre»t  changes  by  which  the 
nation  was  trMuformed  into  a  church  are  claarly 


"■].. 


J.  45,  46),  a. 


37.  42). 

Dual)!,  1  & 

Dftdde'ni  or  Sadde'u  (t  Ksd.  v 

eorTuptiaaoflddD^Ezr.  viii.  17). 

Da'gon,  apparently  the  ouucaline  (1  Sam.  r.  3. 
4)  con'elatii'*  of  Abu^tia,  was  Ihe  national  god 
of  the  Philistines.  The  most  fninoui  Icmpica  ct' 
e  at  Gam  (Judg.  ivi.  21-30)  and  Adi- 
dod  (I  Sam.  t.  5,  C;  1  Chr.  i.  10).  The  Uttet- 
tenple  was  destroyed  bv  Jonalhim  in  th*  Maoob- 
baean  wars  ( i  Mace  i.'  83,  84,  li.  4).  Tncra  of 
the  worship  of  Dagon  likewise  appear  in  the  Dams 
Cnphiir-Dagon  (near  Jamnia),  and  Beth-Dagon  in. 
Judah  (Josh.  >v.  41)  and  Asher  (Josh.  lii.  37). 
Da^^  was  represented  with  the  face  and  hands  ofa 
man  and  Ihe  tail  of  a  fish  [1  Sam.  v.  .->).  Ths 
lish-like  foi-m  was  a  nnlural  emblem  of  fniitfulni^ 
and  as  such  was  likely  to  be  ndopled  by  seaftrin; 
tribes  in  Iho  representation  of  their  gods, 

Dalian,  I  tsd.  v.  3t.  Rezin  (Ear.  ii.  48); 
by  (lie  i-nmmonly  repealed  trance  of  K  to  D. 

Dftlll'alL.  Thesillhsonoftiioenai.odekwidaol 
of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iii.  24). 

SklmMin'tba.  Kiom  a  comparison  of  Matt. 
IV.  39  and  Mark  viii.  10  we  may  conclude  that 
Dolmanuth:!  was  a  town  ou  the  west  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  doK 
upon  the  shoie,  at  the  soatbei-D  end  of  the  littlv 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  [MaQDaUI.]  About  a  mil* 
fiom  Msgdola  is  a  narrow  glen  to  the  south,  at  the 
moutli  of  which  are  (he  ruins  of  n  village.  Hm 
place  is  called '  Aia-cI-F.undc\,  ••  Ihe  cold  FoQDlain." 
\  H>-re  in  nil  probability  ii  the  ^te  of  tlw  loog  hsi 
I  Da1n»nnths. 
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» 
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h^HM^aP^ 
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liMb,. 


"'•fib  Adriatic  Sem,  fitoidiiig  from  the  rinr 
''«•■  Ik  S.  to  th*  Saviu  in  the  H.  SU  Pnul 
«inBlktr«(2Tiin.iT.  IO),uid  he  himvlf  hud 
^■U  lb  Gocw]  in  iu  immtdiiitc  nfiehbour- 

kl^kM.    TbcMcoodDrUwteDKiiuorHuiiaii 

Mil.  7). 
teWi,   m  Atfacniin    womui    canvtricd  to 

Inteitr  l7St.  Paal'i  prndiing  (Actixiii.  34). 

'^TX'Aa  md  othen  lirld  her  to  haxt  beo)  tjie 

i6  if  DicD jiios  the  Atwpagite. 
taMm  a  me  of  the  Tn«t  (ncint,  and  hsi 
■  dtimei  beoi  one  of  the  Dioit  important,  of  the 
^it&jnt.  II  it  tituated  in  a  plain  of  rmt 
•Knd  of  atitne  fcrlilitj.  which  lis  east  of  the 
prA  duin  of  ADti-Lilj«ni»,  on  th*  Hl<r#  nf  th* 
fcm.    Thii  fertile  plain,  which  is 


at  30  mile*  in  diamplet,  ii  due  to 
^mia.  whidi  ii  prolmblf  the  "  Abana  " 
'"t-  Thii  ttrrain,  riiing  high  op  on  thi 
*Bk  tt  Anti-Litiuiiu,  force*  iU  way  thn 

ig  the  m 


ugh  tl 


liD  nUnlf  it  bunta  Ihroueh 
>k  (fea  ramitrf  <ut  of  the  hilla,  and  diHpset 
WBtj  fa  and  wide.  Two  other  atreama,  tb« 
"■^  HtBKm  upon  the  noith,  and  the  Atcai  upon 
l^iMh,  which  flow*  direct  fnm  Hennon,  increase 
At  fcniKtf  of  the  DamMcene  plain,  and  contend 
^Aikmmr  af  nproenting  the  "  Pharpir"  of 
"iK*"-  According  Co  JoaephuB,  Dontaicua  wns 
fniDkUlr  Uj,  the  wi  of  Aiun,  and  gnindKn  of 
M—     ..  .    .    .        ...       ,  -^  Scriptui*  in  con- 
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neiionwilh  Abinlinm(Gen.iiv.  I5).who«eatewani 
WM  It  imtive  of  the  pbce  (iv.  'Ij.  We  maj  f[alber 
Ironi  Che  nunc  of  Ihia  penoa,  ai  well  aa  from  Uia 
ilatmiFnt  of  Joseph  ui,  which  connecli  thedtj  with 
the  Animacani,  thnt  it  vas  a  ^hetnilic  •ettlemrnt. 
Kothing  more  ii  known  ofDamaacua  nnlil  the  time 
of  David,  when  "  the  Sf  nana  of  Uamucae  came  to 
inccouc  Hsdadeier,  kii%  of  Zobah."  with  whom 
Darid  waiatnar  (2Sam.TiiL5;  1  Chr.  iviii.  5). 
On  thii  occasion  DaviJ  "  alew  of  the  :J7iiuis 
22,004}  men  ;"  and  in  cnuMquence  of  thl*  Tictorv 
became  comptetciy  matler  of  the  whole  territorj, 
which  be  gatriioued  with  laraelitee  {:.'  S«m.  viii, 
<ij.  It  appears  that  iu  the  r«e;D  of  Solomon,  it 
certain  Kcicn,  who  had  been  a  aubject  of  HndaJ- 
eier,  king  of  Zobah,  and  had  escaped  when  DaviJ 
conquered  Zuhah,  made  bitnielf  master  of  Dnmai- 
eiu,  and  eilabliahed  hit  owti  rule  there  (1  K.  li. 
33-25).  Allerwnrdt  the  familjr  of  Hadad  appmr*- 
to  bave  recovered  the  tbitine,  and  B  Uenluidiid, 
gnndion  of  the  autagoniat  of  D»rid,  is  found  in 
league  with  Baatba,  king  of  larael.  agninat  Asa 


(1  K.  . 


!  Chr. 


i.   3),  : 


He  was  incceeded  h^  \{ii  ton,  llodad  IV.  (the  Be^- 
had-ul  II.  of  Sciiptuie).  who  wot  defeated  \ij  Ahnb 
(1  K.  a.).  'I'hiw  yenis  atleiwarda  war  broke  out 
afresh,  through  the  clnim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of 
Ramoth-Cilead  (1  K.  iiii.  M).  The  defeat  and 
death  of  Ahab  at  that  place  (ib.  15-37)  teem  to 
hare  enabled  the  bjriant  of  Damoscni  to  reiume 
the  offeniiTe.  Their  band*  ravaged  the  landt  of 
larael  during  the  reign  of  Jchomm ;  and  Ibef  even 
undettook  at  thii  time  o  lecond  tiege  of  Somalia, 
which  wat  fruttrated  miniculoudj  \i  K.  vi.  S4, 
Tii.  6, 7).  After  Ihit,  we  do  not  hear  of  anj  nwia 
attempti  ngninst  the  Uraelitc  capitid.  The  cunei- 
form inscriptions  show  that  towards  the  cloie  of  hit 
reigu  Benhadad  wiu  exposed  to  the  aasanltfl  of  a 
Kieal  conqueror,  who  wnj  bent  on  eitending  the 
Jomioion  of  Asajria  over  Syria  sod  Palettine.  11 
muj  have  been  these  cii-cumitaoce)!  which  cocourBged 
Hniael.  the  lervant  of  Beohadad,  to  murder  him. 
nnd  Kiie  the  throne,  which  £liiha  hnd  declared 
would   c?ertainl7  one  day  be  bis  (2  K.  viii.  15). 

eS4),  he  was  in  hit  turn  attacked  hj  the  Aisfrin^l 
who  defeated  him  with  great  lou  atnid  "      '   ' 


1   of  1 


Howe 


1   hit  t 


igo 


ith  Israel  sod  Judoh  ,    _ 

lis  ion  Beuhidad  tbilowed  up  hia  successea.  AI 
ast  a  deliverer  appeared  [veise  5],  and  Joash.  thi 
«Q  of  Jehcabaz,*^  bait  Haiflei  thrice,  and  r 
be  citiei  of  Israel"  (leiH  25).  In  them 
till  further  advantage!  were  gained  by  theli 
lerobojim  II.  (ab.  &.C.  8JG)  it  talJ  to  hnve  -'  iao 
eired  Damaacut "  (2  K.  liv.  28),  and  though  thi 
nay  not  mean  that  he  ciptured  Ihe  city,  it  at  lesi> 


„       ,  n  the  atriiggle 

gainst  .Assyria  that  Keiin  king  of  Damaacun,  and 
'ekah  king  of  Israel,  reaolved  conjointly  to  attack 
erusalem,  intending  to  depose  Abaz  and  set  up 
I  king  a  creature  of  their  own  (It.  vii.  t-6; 
K.  xvi.  5).  Jenualem  aorxnsfully  maint:iiiied 
srlr  againit  the  ccmbined  ttt.ick,  Ahaz  wai  in- 
uced  to  throw  himself  into  the  aimt  cf  Tiglath- 
jlesei'.  to  Hik  old  from  him,  and  to  accept  voluu- 
u-ily  the  poailion  of  an  Anjnan  feuiator^  IjXi. 
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xvl.  7,  8).  The  aid  sought  was  given,  with  the 
important  result,  that  Kezin  was  slain,  the  king- 
dom of  Damascus  brought  to  au  end,  and  the  city 
it-^oll*  destroyed,  the  iuliabitants  being  earned  cap 
tive  into  Assyria  (2  K.  xvi.  9;  comp.  Is.  vii.  8 
and  Am.  i.  5).  It  was  long  before  Damascus  re- 
covered flora  this  serious  blow.  We  do  not  know 
at  what  time  Damnfcus  was  rebuilt ;  but  Strabo 
says  that  it  was  the  most  famous  place  in  Syn'a 
dmiisg  the  Persian  period.  At  the  time  of  the 
GosiK'l  history,  and  of  the  apostle  Paul,  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  (2  Cor.  zi.  32),  an 
Arabian  prince,  who  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
Romans.  Damascus  has  alwnys  been  a  great  centre 
for  trade.  It  would  appear  from  Kz.  xxvii.  that 
Damascus  took  manufactured  goiKls  from  the  I'hoeni- 
cians,  and  supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool 
and  wine.  But  the  passage  trade  of  Damascus  has 
probably  been  at  all  times  more  important  than  its 
direct  commerce. — Certain  localities  in  Damascus 
are  shown  as  the  site  of  those  iScriptural  event* 
whicli  especially  interest  us  in  its  history.  A  "  long 
wide  thoroiighfjire,"  leading  direct  from  one  of 
the  gates  to  the  Ciistle  or  piilace  of  the  Pasha,  is 
"called  by  the  guides  'Straight'  **  (Acts  ix.  11); 
but  the  natives  know  it  among  themselves,  as  "  the 
Street  of  Bazaars."  The  house  of  Judas  is  shown, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  street  "Straight."  That  of 
Ananias  is  also  pointed  out.  The  scene  of  the  con- 
version is  conhdentiy  said  to  be  an  open  gi*een 
spot,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  used  as  the  Christian 
burial-ground ;  but  four  distinct  spots  have  been 
pointed  out  at  different  tiroes,  so  that  little  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  any  of  them.  The  point 
of  the  wails  at  which  St.  Paul  was  let  down  by 
a  basket  (Acts  ix.  25;  2  Cor.  xi.  33)  is  also 
shown. 

Dan.  1.  The  fifYh  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  first 
of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  The  ongin 
of  the  name  is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  R;ichel— 
**  *  God  hath  judged  me  (ddnnnni)  .  .  .  and  given 
me  a  son,*  thei-efore  she  called  his  name  Dan,  i.e. 
"judge."  In  tlie  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  16) 
tliis  play  on  the  name  is  repeated—*'  Dan  shall 
judije  iyadiii)  his  people."  The  reconls  of  Dan 
are  unusually  meagre.  Of  the  patriarch  himself, 
unfortunately,  no  pei-sonal  history  is  pl•eser^'ed. 
Or.ly  one  son  is  attributed  to  him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23) ; 
but  when  the  people  were  numbei-ed  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai,  his  tribe  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  containing  62,70») 
men  able  to  sen'e.  The  position  of  Dan  during  the 
march  through  the  desert  w:»s  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tiibernacle  (Num.  ii.  25),  the  hindmost  of  tlie 
long  procession  (ii.  31,  x.  2.5).  It  arrived  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Promised  l^nd,  and  passed  the 
ordeal  of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor  TNum.  xxv.)  with 
an  inci-easc  of  1700  on  the  eai'lier  census.  The 
remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before  tlie  passage 
of  the  Jordan  are  unimportant.  It  furnished  a 
*•  prince  "  to  the  apportionment  of  the  land  ;  and 
it  was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount  Ebal  at  the 
cenmony  of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  13). 
Af\.'r  this  nothing  is  heani  of  Dan  till  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  inheritance  allot trtl  to  him  (Josh.  xix. 
48;.  He  was  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his 
portion,  and  that  portion,  according  to  tlie  record 
of  Joshua,  8ti-ange  as  it  appeal-^  in  the  face  of  the 
numbers  just  quoted,  was  the  smallest  of  the 
twelve.  But  notwithstanding  its  smallness  it  had 
eminent  natural  advantages.   On  the  north  and  east 
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it  was  completely  embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  while  on  the  south-east 
and  south  it  joined  Judah,  and  was  thus  surrounded 
by  the  three  most   powerful   states  of  the  whole 
confederacy.     From  Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  and 
now  Yafa—Kxa  the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Gathrim> 
mon  on  the  south,  a  length  of  at  least  14  miles, 
that  noble  tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  allotted  to  this  tiibe.     But  this 
rich  district,  the  com-field  and  the  gai^en  of  the 
whole  south  of  Palestine,  was  too  valuable  to  be 
given  up  without  a  struggle  by  its  original  pos- 
sessors.     The  Amorites  accordingly  "  forced  the 
childi-en  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  ther  would 
not  suffer  them  to  come   down   into  the  valley" 
(Judg.  i.  34) — forced  them  up  from  the  com-fields 
of  the  plain,  with  their  deep  black  soil,  to  tl»c  vil- 
lages whose  ruins  still  crown  the  hills  that  skirt  the 
lowland.     With  the  help  of  Ephraim,  Dan  prevailed 
against  the  Amorites  for  a  time,  but  in  a  few  years 
the  Philistmes  took  the  place  of  the  Amorites  and 
with  the  same  result.     These  considerations  enable 
us  to  understind  how  it  happened  that  long  after 
the  partition  of  the  land  "all  the  inheritance  of 
the  Danites  had  not  fallen  to  them  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel  "  (Judg.  xviii.  1).     They  also  explain  the 
warlike  and  independent  character  of  the  tribe  be- 
tokened in  the  name  of  their   head-quarters   Ma- 
haneh-Dan,  **  the  camp,  or  host,  of  Dan,"  in  the 
fact  specially  insisted  on  and  leiterated  (xviii.  11, 
16,  17)  of  the  complete  equipment  of  their  600 
warriors  "  appointed  with  weapons  of  war," — and 
the  lawless  freebooting  style  of  their  behaviour  to 
Micah.     In  the  "security"  and  "quiet"  (Judg. 
xviii.  7, 10)  of  their  rich  northern  possession  the 
Danites  enjoyed  the  leisure  and  repose  which  bad 
been  denied  them  in  their  original  seat.     But  cf 
the  fate  of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  "the  name 
of  their  father"  (Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely 
anything.     In  the  time  of  Da^id  Dan  still  kept  \Xs 
place  among  the  tiibes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).     Asher  is 
omitted,  but  the  *'  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  **  is 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  22.     Bat 
from  this  time  forward  the  name  as  applied  to  the 
tribe  vanishes;  it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  northera 
dty.      In   the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.   ii.-xii.   Dan 
is  omitted  entiivly.     Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from 
the  list  of  those  who  were  sealed  by  the  Angel  in 
the  vision  of  St.  John  (Rev.  vii.  5-7).— 2.  Tne 
well-known  city,  so  familiar  as  the  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common  expression 
"  from  Dan  even  to  Beei-sheba,"     The  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  Laisii  or  Leshem  (Josh.  xix. 
47).     Its  inhabitants  lived  "after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidonians,"   i.  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
without  defence.     LiA-ing  thus  "  quiet  and  secui-e," 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active  and  practised 
freebooters  of  the  D^nifes.     They  confened  upon 
their  new  acquisition  tlie  name  of  their  own  tribe, 
"  af^er  the  name  of  their  father  w^ho  was  boi-n  unto 
Ismel "  (Judg.  xviii.  29 ;  Josh.  xix.  47),  and  Lnish 
became  Dan.     The  locality  of  the  town  is  s|)ecitied 
with  some  minuteness.     It  was  "  far  from  Zidon," 
and  "  in  the  valley  that  is  by  Beth-rehob;"  but,  a( 
this  latter  place  has  not  been  identified  with  cer- 
tainty, the  position  of  Dan  must  be  aaoertnined  by 
other  means.    After  the  establishment  of  the  Danites 
at  Dan  it  became  the  acknowledged  extieniity  of 
the  country.     Dan  was,  with  other  northern  citie», 
laid  waste  by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xvi. 
4),  and  this  is  the  last  mention  of  the  pUux.  Varioos 
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eonadentioBS  would  iodine  to  'the  suspidon  that 

Iba  wai  a  hioAy  place  of  note  frnn  a  far  earlier  date 

tbin  its  oonqoeii  by  the  Hinitfa,    With  regard  to 

Gen.  xir.  14  three  czplanatioos  suggert  themselvee. 

»1.  That  another  place  of  the  same  name  is  in- 

ioidei.— 2.  That  it  is  a  prophetic  anticipation  by 

die  sacred  histmian  of  a  name  whidi  was  not  to 

fxist  till   centuries  later.—^.  That  the  jpassage 

mgimll  J  contained  an  older  name,  as  Laish ;  and 

tkst  when  thai  was  saperseded  by  Dan,  the  new 

unewainisertodinthekss.    This  last  is  Ewald's, 

ad  ef  the  three  k  the  most  probable.    The  Tell  0I- 

Kadi,  a  mound  from  the  foot  of  which  gushes  out 

<M  of  the  kigest  fountains  in  the  world,  the  main 

Muee  of  the  Jordan,  is  rery  probably  the  site  of 

the  town  and  dtadel  of  Dan.    The  spring  is  called 

i  LMt\  poenbly  a  corruption  of  Dan,  and  the 

from  the  spring  Nahr  ed  Dhan,  while  the 

e,  TdldKedi^  "the  Judge's  mound,"  agrees 

hagBifwaUfln  with  the  ancient  name. — 8.  Appar- 

adj  the  name  of  a  dty,  associated  with  Jaran,  as 

«e  «f  the  places  in  Southern  Arabia  from  which 

tke  nocnkians  obtained  wrought  iron,  cassia,  and 

obnos  (Ci.  xzriL  19).  Noth^  is  certainly  known 

ibMtit 

Snitll,  n«.     The  descendants  of  Dan,  and 

■aabeit  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  xiiL  2,  xviu.  1,  11 ; 

lGhr.ifi.35). 

iBJt^,  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6 

■  «e  ef  the  points  risitcd  by  Joab  in  taking  the 

MM  of  the  people.     It  occurs  between  Gilead 

*1  TiiVw    and  therefore  may  hare  been  somewhere 

«  ^  dinetkn  of  Dan  (Laish),  at  the  sources  of 

^Ma.    There  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 

telkewd]  known  Dan  is  intended. 

tal.  The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scrip- 

fiKviiuBlIy  as  symbolical  of  some  rejoidng,  and 

I*  *^  CRpled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  moum- 

i^vhEed.  iii.  4  (comp.  Ps.  izi.  11 ;  Matt. 

^  IT)*  ii  the  earlier  period  it  is  found  combined 

*ttaBpsoog  or  refrain  (Ex.  xr.  20,  xxxii.  18, 

^'f  1  8m.  xzL  11);  and  with  the  tambourine 

(IF.  *<tiDbr«l^),  more  especially  in  those  im- 

PoUvc  SQtbonts  of  popular  feeling  whidi  cannot 

M  affcient  rent  in  Toice  or  in  gesture  singly. 

'^o^  firmed  a  port  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of 

^  Egfptktts,  and  was  also  common  in  private 

^tstnoienta.     Many  representations  of  dances 

^efncD  and  women  are  found  in  the  Egyptian 

pMifi,     The  •«  feast  unto  the  Lord,"   which 

^(•ci  prapoeed  to  Pharaoh  to  hokl,  was  really  a 

^"ot.    Women,  bowerer,  among    the   Hebrews 

■"i^  tke  dinee  their  especial  means  of  expressing 

^ftdlnjpi;  and  so  welcomed  thdr  husbands  or 

^iads  on  their  return  from  battle.    The  **  eating 

■i  driiking  and  dandng "  of  the  Amalekites  is 

i<Bp«ied,  as  is  the  people's  "  rising  up  to  play," 

^  s  tadt  censure.     So  among  the  Bedouins, 

XtiTc  daces  of  men  are  mentioned,  and  are  pro- 

Ublj  SB  aadent  custom.    The  Hebrews,  howerer, 

■>•  io  neh  moments  of  temptation,  seem  to  have 

left  dandng  to  the  women.    But  more  especially, 

*  >Mk  occasiotti  of  triumph,  any  woman  whose 

B^VMai  of  kin  to  the  diampion  of  the  moment 

P^  W  a  public  diancter  among  her  own  sex, 

**»»  to  have  felt  that  it  was  her  port  to  lead  such 

s  deoMBstntion  of  triumph,  or  of  wdcome  (Ex.  xr. 

30;  Jodg.  xL  34).    This  marks  the  peculiarity  of 

^(^1  eoodnct*  when,  on  the  return  of  the  Ark  of 

^  from  its  long  sojovim  anaong  strangers  and 

^"^rnn,  ht  (2  Sam.  Ti  5-22)  was  himself  cAo- 


regvM  ;  and  here  too  the  women,  with  thdr  timbrels, 
(see  especially  tt.  5, 19,  20, 22),  took  an  important 
share.  This  fact  brings  out  more  maritedly  the 
feelings  of  Saul's  daughter  Michal,  keeping  aloof 
from  the  occasion,  and  **  looking  through  a  window" 
at  the  scene.  She  should,  in  accordance  with  the 
examples  of  Miriam,  &c.,  have  herself  led  the  female 
choir,  and  so  come  out  to  meet  the  Ark  and  her 
lord.  She  stays  with  the  **  household  "  (ver.  20), 
and  *'  comes  out  to  meet "  him  with  reproaches, 
peihaps  feeling  that  his  zeal  was  a  rebuke  to  her 
apathy.  From  the  mention  of  '*  damsels,"  **  tim- 
brels," and  <«  dances  "  (Ps.  bnriii.  25,  cxlix.  3,  d. 
4),  as  elements  of  religious  worship,  it  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  that  David's  feeling  led  him  to  incoi-po- 
rate  in  its  rites  that  popular  mode  of  festive  cele- 
bration. In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the 
dances  of  the  vii^ins  in  Shl^oh  (Judg.  xxi.  ld-23) 
were  certainly  part  of  a  religious  festivity.  Dandng 
also  had  its  pUioe  among  merely  festive  amusements 
apart  from  any  rdigious  character  (Jer.  xxxi.  4, 
13 ;  Lam.  r.  15 ;  Mark  vi.  22 ;  Luke  xv.  25). 


Danoe.  By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
the  Hebrew  term,  mdcAd/,  a  musical  instrument 
of  percusdon,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their  history.  In 
the  grand  Hallelujah  Ptolm  (cL)  which  dosea  that 
magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts  man- 
kind to  praise  Jehovah  in  His  sanctuary  with  all 
kinds  of  music  \  and  amongit  the  iDStnamenU  th^dl- 
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If arieal  Xnitnnnant^.    Dtnot. 
(MwMlolMohn.) 


tioned  at  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  found 
mdcJidl.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
mndc  of  metal,  open  like  a  ring:  it  had  many 
small  bells  attach^  to  its  border,  and  was  played 
at  weddings  and  merry-makings  by  women,  who 

accompanied  it  with  the 
voice.  According  to  the 
author  of  Shiite  Hagtfib' 
boriin,  the  mdchdl  Lad 
tinkling  metal  plates  fast- 
ened on  wires,  at  inter- 
vals within  the  circle 
that  formed  the  instru- 
ment, like  the  modem 
tambourine ;  according  to 
others,  a  similar  instru- 
ment, also  formed  of  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  or 
wood,  but  furnished  with  a  handle,  which  the  pei^ 
former  might  so  manage  as  to  set  in  motion  several 
lings  strung  on  a  metid  bar,  passing  from  one  side 
of  the  instrument  to  the  other,  the  waving  of  which 
produced  a  loud,  mcn-y  sound. 

Dan'iel,  the  name  of  four  persons  in  the  Old 
Testament.—-!.  The  second  son  of  David  by  Abi- 
gail the  Carmelitess  (1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In  2  Sam. 
iii.  3,  he  is  called  Chileab.— 8.  The  fourth  of  '*  the 
greater  prophets."  Nothing  is  known  of  his  pa- 
rentage or  nmily.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  of  royal  or  noble  descent  (Dan.  i.  3),  and  to 
have  possessed  considerable  personal  endowments 
(Dnn.  i.  4).  He  was  taken  to  Babylon  in  *'  the 
thii-d  year  of  Jchoiakim  "  (B.C.  604),  and  trained 
for  the  king's  service  with  his  three  companions. 
Like  Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  fiivour 
of  his  guardian,  and  was  divinely  supported  in  his 
resolve  to  abstain  from  the  "  king's  meat "  for  fear 
of  defilement  (Dan.  i.  8-16).  At  the  close  of  his 
three  years'  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5,  18),  Daniel  had 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  peculiar  gift  (Dan. 
i.  17)  of  interpreting  dreams,  on  the  occasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  decree  against  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii. 
14  fl*.).  In  coasoquence  of  his  success  he  was  made 
"  ruler  of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,"  and 
**  chief  of  the  governoi?  over  all  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon  "  (ii.  48).  He  aftcrwai-ds  intei-pi-eted  the 
second  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv.  8-27),  and 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  disturbed  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar  (v.  10-28),  though  he  no  longer 
held  his  official  position  among  the  mngi  (Dan.  v. 
7, 8, 12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2). 
At  the  accession  of  Darius  he  was  made  first  of  the 
**thi-ee  presidents"  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi.  2), 
and  'was  delivered  from  the  lions'  den,  into  which 
he  had  been  cast  for  his  fnitlifulness  to  ttie  rites  of 
his  faith  (vi.  10-23 ;  cf.  Bel  and  Dr.  29-42).  At 
the  accession  of  Cyrus  he  still  retained  his  pi'ospeiity 
(vi.  28;  cf.  i.  21;  Bel  &  Dr.  2);  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  remained  at  Babylon  (cf.  Dan.  i. 
21),  ajid  in  "  the  thiixl  year  of  Cyrus  "  (B.C.  534) 
he  saw  his  last  recorded  vision  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  (x.  1,4).  In  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  men- 
tion is  made  of  Daniel  as  a  pattern  of  righteousness 
(xiv.  14,  20)  and  wisdom  fxxviii.  3) ;  and  since 
Daniel  was  still  young  at  that  time  (c  B.C.  588- 
584',  some  have  thought  that  anutiier  prophet  of 
the  name  must  have  lived  at  some  earlier  time,  per- 
haps during  the  captivity  of  Nineveh,  whose  fame 
-was  ti-ansfeiTed  to  his  later  namesake.  On  the 
other  hand  the  naiTative  in  Dan.  i.  1 1,  implies  that 
I^anjel  was  conspicuously  distinguished  for  puiity 
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and  knowledge  at  a  very  early  age  (cf.  Hist  Sos. 
45),  and  he  may  have  been  nearly  forty  years  old 
at  the  time  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy.— 8.  A  descend- 
ant of  Ithamar,  who  retuined  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
2.)— 4.  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Nehemiah  B.C.  445  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  per- 
haps the  same  as  (3). 

Daniel,  The  Book  of^  is  the  earliest  example 
of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  great  degree  the 
model  according  to  which  all  later  apocalypses  were 
constructed.     In  this  aspect  it  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  series  of  writings  in  which  the  deepest  thoughts 
of  the  Jewish  people  found  expression  after  the 
close  of  the  prophetic  era.— 1.  In  studying  the 
book  of  Daniel  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
recognise  its  apocalyptic  character.      To  the  old 
prophets  Danid  stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  com- 
mentator (Dan.  ix.  2-19):  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, as  the  herald  of  immediate  deliverance.     The 
form,  the  style,  and  the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy, 
are  relinqui^ed  upon  the  verge  of  a  new  petiod  in 
the  existence  of  God's  people,  and  fresh  instruction 
is  given  to  them  suited  to  their  new  fortunes.    The  • 
ch^ge  is  not  abrupt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is 
distinctly  felt.     The  eye  and  not  the  ear  is  the 
organ  of  the  Seer :  visions  and  not  words  are  re- 
vealed to  him.    The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the 
outward  training  and  the  inward  necessity  for  this 
last  form  of  divine  teaching;  and  the  prophetic 
visions  of  Ezekiel  form  the  connecting  link  betweeu 
the  characteristic  types  of  revelation  and  prophecy. 
^2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than  its 
geneitd  form,  belongs  to  an  era  of  transition.     Like 
the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee),  and  partly  in  the 
saci-ed  Hebrew.    The  introduction  (i. — ii.  4  a)  is 
written  in  Hebrew.    On  the  occasion  of  the  **  Sy- 
i-iac "  (i.  e.  Aramaic)  answer  of  the  Chaldacans^ 
the  language  changes  to  Aramaic,  and  this  b  re- 
tained till  Sie  close  of  the  seventh  chapter  (ii.  4  b 
— vii.).   The  personal  introduction  of  Ehmiel  as  the 
writer  of  the  text  Tviii.  1)  is  marked  by  the  re- 
sumption of  the  Hebrew,  which  continues  to  the 
close  of  the  book  (viii.— xii.).    The  character  of 
the  Hebraw  bean  the  closest  affinity  to  that  oT 
Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk.     The  Aramaic,  like  that  of 
Ezra,  is  also  of  an  earlier  form  than  exists  in  anr 
other  Chaldaic    document.      The    use    of  Greek 
technical  terms  marks  a  period  when   commeroe 
had  already  united  Peraia  and  Greece;  and  the- 
occurrence  of  peculiar  words  which  admit  of  aa 
explanation  by  reference  to  Aryan  and  not  to  She— 
mitic  roots  is  almost  inexplicable  on  the  snppositioia 
that  the  prophecies  are  a  Palestinian  forgei-y  of  tho* 
Maccabaean  age.— 3.  The  book  is  genenuly  divideA 
into  two  nearly  equal  paits.     The  firat  of  these- 
(i. — vi.)  contains  chiefly  historical  incidents,  whil9 
the  second  (vii. — xii.)  is  entirely  apocalyptic.     But- 
this  division  tikes  no  account  of  the  difference  o€ 
language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person  at  the  begin- 
ning of  c.  viii.     It  seems  better  to  divide  the  book 
into  three  parts.    The  fin>t  chapter  forms  an  intro- 
duction.    The  next  six  chapteis  (ii. — vii.)  give  » 
general   view   of  the  progressive  histonr   of  the 
powera  of  the  woild,  and  of  the  prindpfes  of  the 
divine  government  as  seen  in  events  of  the  life  of 
Daniel.     The  remainder  of  the  book  (viii.— xii.) 
traces  in  minuter  detail  the  fortunes  of  the  people 
of  God,  as  typical  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Chuirh  iD 
all  ages.— 4.  The  position  which  the  book  of  I>aniel 
occupies  in  the  Hebiew  Canon  seems  at  first  sight 
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rvntrkible.    It  ii  placed  among  tlie  Hoir  writings 
betireea  Esther  and  Elzra,  or  immediately  l>efore 
EftiMT,  and  not  amcmg  the  prophett.     This  colloca- 
tioo,  bowercr,  is  a  natund  oonseqoenoe  of  the  ridit 
^ipnfaeosioo  of  the  different  functions  of  the  prophet 
and  seer.    Daniel's  Apocalypse  is  ss  distinct  fi-om 
tbe  prophetic  writii^  as  the  Apocalyim  uf  St.  John 
from  the  Apostolic  epistles.^5.  1m  unity  of  the 
book  in  its  present  form,  iK>twithstanding  iht  diffe- 
nnee  of  langm^e*  i*  generally  acknowledged.     Still 
there  b  a  remsfkable  diffo^ence   in  its  internal 
dander.    In  the  first  seren  chapters  Daniel   is 
ipolun  of  kutoricaUy  (i.  6-21,  ii.  14-49,  \v.  8-27, 
r.  15-29,  ri.  2-28,  vii.  1,2):  in  the  last  five  he 
appan  ptraonaliy  as  the  writer  (vii.  15-28,  riii. 
14x.  22,  X.  1-9,  xii.  5).     The  cause  of  the  difference 
«  penoo  is  comm<mIy  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature 
«f  the  case.    It  is,  however,  nx>re  probable  that 
tlw  pecoliarity  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
book  assomed  its  final  shape.— 6.  Allusion  has  been 
task  almdj  to  the  inflnence  which  the  book  ex- 
•oHd  upon  the  Christian  Church.     A  pail  from 
the  goHfal  type  of  Apocalyptic  composition  which 
tbi  Apostolic  writers  derived  from  rhmiel  (2  Thess. 
&;  Rev.  fomn;  cfl  MatL  xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?), 
tbe  Kev  Testament  incidentally  acknowledges  esdi 
rfUtedimcleristic  elements  of  the  book,  its  miracles 
(B(br.XL33, 34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  xxir.  15), 
mi  Kb  doctrine  of  angels  (Luke  i.  19,  26).    At  a 
Min  osiier  time  the  same  influence  may  be  traced 
ii  tbi  Apooypha.     The  book  of  Baruch  exhibits 
asMBTeoiDddcDoes  with  Daniel,  that  by  some  the 
tit  boob  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  author 
(cL  Fritaehe,  Haidb,  xu  d.  Apok.  i.  173) ;  and 
lb  fiat  book  of  Maccabees  represents  Mattathias 
^Nif  die  marvelloos   deliverances  recorded  in 
^tagither  with  those  of  eariier  times  (1  Mace 
'^^tttjfSnd  elsewhere  exhibits  an  acquaintance 
vitbiWGreek  rersion  of  the  book  (1  Maoc.  i.  54 
=  ibi.  is.  27).      The  allusion  to  the  guardian 
^Rb  if  nations,  which  is  introduced  into  the  Alex- 
■^truslatioo  of  the  Pentateuch  (Deut  xxxii. 
^;  UI),  and  recurs  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach 
j^tL  xvii.  17),  may  have  been  derived  from 
^'  L  31,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertain,  as  the 
^■ctriac  pcofaably  formed  part  of  the  common  belief. 
'fndiBg  to  Joaephos  {ArU.  xi.  8,  §4)  the  pro- 
Pmm  ^  Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  £ii%'our 
'fAlemder  [Alexander  the  Great];    and 
*wv  credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his 
*«tiw,  it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief 
*  tbi  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  which  existed 
"^  tbe  Jews  in  his  time.^7.  The  testimony  of 
^i^TBagogae  and  the  Church  gave  a  clear  expres- 
'i^  to  the  judgment  implied  by  the  early  and 
'"Mtative  use  of  the  book,  and  pronounced  it  to 
**i^  aathentic  prophecies  of  Daniel,  without  con- 
^'■dictioa,  with  one  exception,  till  modem  times. 
[!^Trj  alone  (f  c  305  A.D.)  assailed  the  book. 
'Jiful\j  it  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of 
^|itire.«^.  The  history  of  the  assaults  upon 
'*  prophetic  worth  of  Daniel  in  modem  times  is 
i<U  of  interest.    The  real  grounds  on  which  roost 
J^«ni  critics  rely  in  rejecting  the  book,  arc  the 
^oaniess  of  its  nArratives,"  and  **  the  minute- 
"^  of  its  prophetic  history."  —  9.  The  general 
"JllWiooi  aj^nst  the  "  legendary "  miracles  and 
♦l^fic  prediLiioos  of  Daniel  are  sti-engthenc<i  by 
'^  oljectioDS  in  detail,  which  cannot,  however, 
rv^uded  in  themselves  as  of  any  considerable 
*^^t.  *<^oiil/,  it  is  said,  is  the  book  placed 
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among  the  Hngiographa,  but  Daniel  is  omitted  In 
the  list  of  prophets  given  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach ; 
the  language  is  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  of 
Greek  wordn ;  the  details  are  essentially  unhistoric-nl ; 
the  doctrinal  and  moral   teaching  betrays  a  Into 
date.     In  rqily  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  urgi-d, 
that  if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  alreaily  placed  among 
the  Hogiographa  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  uf 
Sirach  was  written,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Ecclus.  xlix.)  is  most  natural.     Kor  is  tlie 
mention  of  Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  5,  7, 10) 
surprising  at  a  time  when  the  intercourse  of  the 
East  and   West  was  already  considerable.      Yet 
further  the  scene  and  characters  of  the  book  are 
Oriental.     In  doctrine,  again,  the  book  is  closely 
connected  with  the  writings  of  the  Exile,  and  forms 
a  kst  step  in  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  Messiah 
(vii.  13,  Ac),  of  the  resurrection  (xii.  2,  3),  of  the 
ministry  of  angels  (viii.  16,  xii.  1,  &c.),  of  per- 
sonal devotion  (vi.  10,  11,  i.  8),  which  formed  the 
basis  of  later  speculations,  but  received  no  essential 
addition  in  the  interval  before  the  coming  of  our 
Lord.    Generally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the 
book  presents  in  many  respects  a  startling  and  ex- 
ceptional character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
explain  its  composition  in  the  Maocabaean  period 
than  to  connect  the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibitn 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  Return.— 10.  But  while 
all  historical  evidence  suppoits  the  canonicity  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
recognition  of  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  book 
is  necessarily  connected  with  the  belief  that  the 
whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  authorship  of  Daniel. 
According  to  the  Jewish   tradition  the  books  of 
Ezckiel,  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  Daniel  and 
Esther,  were  tcntttn  (i.  e,  drawn  up  in  their  pre- 
sent form)  by  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  and 
in  the  case  of  Daniel  the  tradition  is  supported  by 
strong  internal  evidence.— -11.  There  is  no  Chaldce 
ti:ansbtion  of  Daniel.     The  Greek  version  has  under- 
gone singular  changes.     At  an  early  time  the  LXX. 
version  was  supplanted  in  the  Greek  Bibles  by  that 
of  Tlieodotion,  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome  tlie  ver- 
sion of  Theodotion  was  generally  "  rend  by   the 
Churches.*'    Meanwhile  the  original  LXX.  transla- 
tion passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  till  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
published  at  Rome. 

Daniel,  Apooxyphal  Additions  to.  The  Greek 
translations  of  Daniel,  like  that  of  Esther,  contain 
several  pieces  which  are  not  found  in  the  original 
text.  The  most  important  of  these  additions  arc 
contained  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the  English  Bible 
under  the  titles  of  The  Song  of  the  three  Holy 
Children,  The  History  of  Sitaannah,  and  T/ie 
History  of . ,  .  Bel  and  the  Dragon.'-^l,  a.  The 
first  of  these  pieces  is  incorporated  into  the  narra- 
tive of  Daniel.  After  the  three  confesson  weie 
thrown  into  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  23),  Azarias  is 
represented  praying  to  God  for  deliverance  (Song 
of  Three  Children,  3-22) ;  and  in  answer  the  ang«?l 
of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the  fire  which  con- 
sumes their  enemies  (23-27),  wliereupon  **tho 
three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,"  raise  a  triumphant 
song  (29-08),  of  which  a  chief  part  (35-66)  has 
been  used  as  a  hymn  in  the  Christian  Church  since 
the  4th  century. — b.  The  two  other  pieces  appear 
more  distinctly  as  appendices,  and  oflTer  no  semblance 
of  forming  part  of  the  original  text.  The  History 
of  Susanna  (jor  Thejndjrnent  of  Daniel)  is  gene- 
mWj  found  at  iht  b^inuing  of  the  book  (OVL.'bl^, 
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Vet.  ^^•)j  though  it  also  occnn  after  the  12th 
chapter  ( Vulg,  ed,  Compl.).  The  History  of  Bel 
cmd  the  Dragon  ib  plaoed  at  the  end  of  the  book ; 
and  ia  the  LXX.  yertion  it  bears  a  special  heading 
as  **part  of  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk,"'-^2.  The 
additiona  are  found  in  both  the  Greek  texts,  the 
LXX.  and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old  Latin  and  Vul- 
gate, and  in  itit  existing  Sjriac  and  Arabic  versions. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  thej 
were  originall  j  wanting  in  the  Syriac.— 3.  Vaiious 
conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  oriein  of  the 
additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Uiey  were 
derived  from  Aramaic  originals,  but  the  character 
of  the  additions  themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand 
of  an  Alexandrine  writer ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  translator  of  Daniel  ^Tought  up  traditions 
which  were  already  current,  and  appended  them  to 
his  work. 

Ihui'iiahi  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  49),  and  probably  south,  or  south-west 
of  Hebron.  No  trace  of  its  name  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Da]|^'liay  a  celebrated  grove  and  sanctuary  of 
Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria  (2  Maoc.  iv.  33).  Its 
establishment,  like  that  of  the  city,  was  due  to  Seleu- 
cus  N  icator.  The  distance  between  the  two  places  was 
about  5  miles,  and  in  history  they  are  associated  most 
intimately  together.  The  situation  was  of  extreme 
natural  beauty,  with  perennial  fountains  and  abund- 
ant wood.  The  suoccwding  Seleudd  monarchs,  espe- 
cially Antiochus  Epiphanes,  embellished  the  place 
still  further.  When  Syria  became  Roman,  Daphne 
continued  to  be  famous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and 
vice.  The  site  has  been  well  identified  by  Pococke 
and  other  travellers  at  Beit-el-Maa,  "  the  House 
of  the  Water,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  to 
the  S.W..  of  Antioch. 

Da'ra,  1  Chr.  ii.  6.    [Darda.] 

Dar'dk,  a  son  of  Manol,  one  of  four  men  of 
great  fame  for  their  wisdom,  but  surpassed  by 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  81).  In  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  however, 
the  same  four  names  occur  again  as  ''sons  of 
Zerah,"  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  alight 
difference  that  Darda  appears  as  Dara.  The  iden- 
tity of  these  persona  with  those  in  1  K.  iv.  has 
been  greatly  debated ;  but  thei-e  cannot  be  much 
reasonable  doubt  tliat  they  are  the  same. 

Dario  (A.  V.  «*dram;"  Exr.  ii.  69;  viii.  27; 
Neh.  vii.  70,  71,  72 ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  7),  a  gold  coin 
current  in  Palestine  in  the  period  afUr  the  return 
from  Babylon.  At  these  times  there  was  no  large 
issue  of  gold  money  except  by  the  Peiaian  kings. 
The  Darics  which  have  been  discovned  are  thick 
pieces  of  pure  gold,  of  ardiaic  style,  bearing  on 
the  obveise  the  figure  of  a  king  with  bow  and 
javelin,  or  bow  and  dagger,  and  on  the  reverse 
nn  irreguUir  incuse  square.  Their  full  weight  is 
about  128  grains  troy,  or  a  little  less  than  that 
of  an  Attic  stater,  and  is  most  probably  that  of 
an  early  didrachm  of  the  Phoenician  talent.  They 
must  have  been  the  common  gold  pieces  of  the 
Persian  empire. 


Darie.    Obv. ;  King  of  Perala  to  tlM  risl^^  knteltaif,  bwring  bow 
andJartUa.    Bev.  i  Invfvlar  laoMO  tquart. 
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Dari'iis,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Media  an 
Persia.  Three  kings  bearing  this  name  are  ma 
tioued  in  the  0.  T.^1.  Dariub  the  Mede  (Dbi 
xi.  1,  vi.  1),  **  the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  < 
the  Medes,'*  (ix.  1),  who  succeeded  to  the  Bab] 
Ionian  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  beiii 
then  sixty-two  years  old  (Dan.  v.  31  ;  ix.  1 
Only  one  year  of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  i 
1,  xi.  1) ;  but  that  was  m  great  importance  for  tl 
Jews.  Daniel  was  advan^  by  tne  king  to  tl 
highest  dienity  (Dan.  vi.  1  ff.),  probably  in  cons 
quenoe  of  his  former  services  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17)  ;  ax 
after  his  miraculous  deliverance,  Darius  issued 
doaee  enjoining  throughout  his  dominions  "  rev 
rence  for  the  God  of  Daniel*'  (Dan.  ri.  25  ff. 
The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Babylonian  anna 
has  given  occasion  to  three  different  hypotheses  i 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  Mede  is  kncm 
in  history.  The  first  of  these  whidi  identifi 
him  with  Darius  Hystaspis  rests  oa  no  plausib 
o'idenoe,  and  may  be  dismissed  at  <moe.  Tl 
second,  which  was  adopted  by  Josephua,  and  h 
been  supported  by  many  recent  critics  is  more  d 
serving  of  notice.  According  to  this  he  wai  C 
axares  II.,  "the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages 
who  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  last  )mg 
Media.  A  third  Identification  remains,  by  whii 
Darius  is  represented  as  the  personal  name  of"  Ast 
ages,"  the  last  king  of  the  Medfs,  and  this  appea 
to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.i 
8.  Darius  Uie  son  of  Htstaspes  the  founder 
the  Perso-Arian  dynasty.  Upon  the  nsurpatioQ 
the  Magian  Smei^,  he  conspired  with  six  oth 
Persian  chiefi  to  overthrow  uie  impostor,  and  ' 
the  success  of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  thro 
B.C.  521.  His  designs  of  fordgn  conquest  wc 
interrupted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Bdi>ylonians.  Aft 
the  subjugation  of  Babylon  Darius  turned  his  an 

Stinst  Scjrthia,  Libya,  and  India.  The  defeat 
arathon  (b.G,  490)  only  roused  him  to  prepi 
vigorously  for  that  decisive  struggle  with  the  Wi 
which  was  now  inevitable.  His  plans  were  aga 
thwarted  by  rebellion.  With  regwnd  to  the  Jen 
Darius  Hystaspis  pursued  the  same  policy  as  Cyn 
and  restored  to  them  the  privileges  which  th 
had  lost  (Ezr.  v.  1,  &c.;  vi.  1,  &c.).— 8.  Pari 
THE  Persian  (Neh.  xii.  22),  may  be  identifi 
with  Daiius  II.  Nothus  (Odius),  king  of  Pen 
B.C.  424-3-— 405-4,  if  the  whole  passage  in  qa 
tion  was  written  by  Nehemiah.  If,  however,  I 
register  was  continued  to  a  later  time,  as  is  ] 
improbable,  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Jadcf 
(w.  11,  22),  points  to  Darius  III.  'Codomanm 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  and  last  king  of  Pei 
B.C.  336-330  (1  Maoc.  i.  1).— i.  Areus,  king 
the  Lacedaemonians  (1  Mace.  xii.  7).  [A reus  . 
Darkness  is  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  acfl 
presence  of  God,  as  that  out  of  which  He  s 
the  envelope,  as  it  were,  of  Divine  glory  (Ex. 
21 ;  1  K.  viii.  12).  The  plague  of  darkn 
Egypt  has  been  ascribed  by  various  commentik 
to  ncHi-mii-aculous  agency,  but  no  sufficient 
of  its  inteuse  degree,  long  duration,  and  Ii 
area,  as  proceeding  fh>m  any  physical  cause, 
been  given.  The  darkness  "over  all  the 
(Matt,  xxvii.  45)  attending  the  crucifixion  has  ■ 
similarly  attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegoia 
Trallcs  indeed  mmtions  an  eclipse  of  intense  da 
ness,  which  began  at  noon,  and  was  oombinecR 
says,  in  Bithynia,  with  an  earthquake,  which  im 
uncertain  state  of  our  chronology  more  or  le 


■d  ficqotntlj  tipiali*<ly,for  ig;noniice  ond 
i  m  Um  priTRtioo  of  ipihtiul  l^ht  (Jolin 

ki^  CfaiUren  of  Dai  ken  were  aTnong 
ffTub  of  SoiomoD,"  vho  retutned  fioia 
I  with  Zetubtslwl  (£ir.  ii.  S6 )  HA.  Tii. 
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5  mar;;.  [PaLK  TkeeJ 
IB,  ■  RnilKoitc  cbKtUm,  kid  of  Elinb, 
■■1  the  coDipincf  of  Konh  the  Levitc 
iti.  1,  iiri.  S ;  Dfut.  li.  6 ;  P>.  eri,  1 7). 
imm,  a  fortnu  ID  which  the  Jewiof  Gileid 
hMfnHiitbebcathni(l  Maix.T.9).  Tb« 
<t  Iha  Pshilo  Sjriac,  Samlia,  poinia  to 
tCOai,   whidi  can  hanjlf  &il  to  be  the 
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1  Chr.  Tii.  28  i  a  Sam. 
best  liDDWD  to  at 


Salii,  the  Km  of  JuH, 
of  uij  of  the  choraden  io  Uie  U.  l\     In  bint,  aj 

in  the  ax  e(  St.  Psul  ia  the  N.T.,  we  hare  the 
advimtnge  of  comparing  a  detailed  nnrmtire  i^  hia 
life  with  undoubted  worki  of  hia  own  composition, 
and  the  combined  mult  it  a  knowledge  of  bii  per- 
soDsl  charEcler,  euch  u  we  prabablf  puntu  of  no 
historical  personage  before  the  Chriattun  eia,  with 
the  eiception  of  Cicero,  and  perhapfi  of  Catmr. 
Hia  life  nuf  be  dirided  into  tbrn  poi-tiong,  more  or 
Ifsa  corretpondiiig  to  the  three  old  lost  biographica 
by  Samuel,  GaJ,  and  Kathan: — 1.  His  youth  twfore 
b.\,  intiwluction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II.  Hll  M- 
litious  with  Saul.  HI.  Hia  rdgn.— I.  The  early 
Ufa  of  Dmid  contoini  in  manj  importnnt  respeibt 
the  antfvedeDts  of  hia  future  cai-eer.  1.  Hii  family 
may  belt  be  aeen  in  the  form  of  a  genealogy.     It 
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same  reason  he  was  never  intimate  with  his  brethren. 
The  familiaintf  which  he  lost  with  his  brothel's  he 
gained  with  his  nephews.     The  three  sons  of  his 
«ister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail, 
were  probably  of  the  same  age  as  David  himself, 
and  they  accoixlingly  were  to  him  throughout  life 
in  the  relation  usually  occupied  by  brothers  and 
<M)usins.    The  two  sons  of  his  brothei*  Shimeah  aro 
both  connected  with  hii  after  history.     One  was 
Jonadab,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  eldest  son 
Amnon  (2  Sam.  ziii.  3).     The  other  was  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who  afterwards  became  the  coun- 
sellor of  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32).     The 
Hrst  time  that  David  appears  in  history  at  once 
admits  us  to  the  whole  family  circle.     There  was  a 
pmctice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  probably  at  the 
iirst  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a  sacrificial 
feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 
place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  zx.  G),  with  the  elders 
of  the  town.     At  this  or  such  like  feast  (xvi.  1) 
suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet  Samuel,  driving 
a  heifer  before  him,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  horn 
of  the  consecrated  oil  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  heifer 
was  killed.    The  party  were  waiting  to  begin  tiie 
feast.     Samuel  stood  with  his  horn  to  pour  forth 
the  oil,  as  if  for  an  invitation  to  b^in  (comp.  iz. 
22).     He  was  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as 
son  after  son  passed  by.     Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  **  his 
Height*'  and  **his  countoiance,"  seemed  the  natural 
counterpart  of  Saul,  whose  rival,  unknown  to  them, 
the  prophet  came  to  select.     But  the  day  was  gone 
when  kings  wero  chosen  because  they  were  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  the  rest.     *'  Samuel  said 
unto  Jesse,  Are  these  all  thy  children?     And  he 
fiaid.  There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold 
he  keepeth  the  sheep."     This  is  our  first  and  most 
characteiistic  introduction  to  the  future  king.     The 
boy  was  brought  in.     We  are  enabled  to  fiz  his 
appearance  at  once  in  our  minds.     He  was  of  short 
stature,  with  red  or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  not 
uiifrequently  seen  in  his  countrymen  of  tiie  East  at 
the  present  day.     In  later  life  he  woro  a  beard. 
His  bright  eyes  are  especially  mentioned  (zvi.  12), 
and  generally  he  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his 
figure  and  countenance  ("  fair  of  eyes,"  "  comely," 
*'  goodly,'*  zvi.  12, 18,  zvii.  42),  well  made,  and  of 
immense  strength  and  agility.     His  swiflness  and 
activity  made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel)  like  a 
wild  gazelle,  his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  and  his  arms 
strong  enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Ps.  zviii. 
33,  34).     He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  allotted 
in   Extern   countries  usually  to  the   slaves,  the 
females,  or  the  despised  of  the  family.     He  usually 
earned  a  switch  or  wand  in  his  hand  (1  Sam.  zvii. 
40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (zvii.  43), 
and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck,  to  carry  any- 
thing that  was  needed  for  his  shepherd's  life  (zvii. 
40).     3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still 
more  needed  for  his  office,  which  is  his  next  intro- 
duction to  the  history.     When  the  body-guard  of 
Saul  were  discussing  with  their  master  where  the 
best  minstrel  could  be  found  to  chase  away  his  mad- 
ness by  music,  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  guard 
suggested  David.     Saul,  with  the  absolute  control 
inhei-eut  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental  king,  instantlv 
sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful  effort  of  Da\nd  s 
hai-p  we  have  the  first  glimpse  into  that  genius  for 
music  and  poetry  which  was  afterwaixls  consecrated 
iu  the  Psalms.     4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  soli- 
t;\ry  shepherd  life  has  come  down  to  us — ^his  conflict 
with  tbelioD  and  the  bear  in  defence  of  his  fathei-'s 
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flocks  (1  Sam.  zvii.  34,  35).     But  it  did  not  stam 

alone.     He  was  already  known  to  Saul's  gnards  ibi 

his  martial  ezploits,  probably  against  the  rhilistina 

(xvi.  18),  and,  when  he  suddenly  appeared  in  tlu 

camp,  his  elder  brother  immediately  guessed  thai 

he  heul  left  the  sheep  in  his  ardour  to  see  the  battl« 

(zvii.  28).   There  is  no  peifectly  satisfactory  roeani 

of  reconciling  the  apparently  contradictory  aooounti 

in  1  Sam.  zvi.  14-23,  and  zvu.  12-31,  55-58.    Tin 

latter  may  be  accepted  as  an  independent  statemen) 

of  David's  first  appearance.    The  scene  of  the  battli 

is  at  EPHES-DAiiMiM,  in  the  frontier-hills  of  Judah, 

called  probably  from   this  or  similar  encoonten 

**  the  bound  of  blood.*'     Saul's  army  is  encamped 

on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  tiie  Phihstines  on  th( 

other,  the  watercourse  of  Elah  or  *'  the  Terebinth  " 

runs  between  them.  A  Philistine  of  gigantic  stature^ 

and  clothed  in  complete  armour,  insults  the  oom^. 

paratively  defenceless  Isi-aelites,  amongst  whom  tb. 

king  alone  appears  to  be  well  armed  (zvii.  38 

oomp.  ziii.  20).    No  one  can  be  found  to  take  qj 

the  challenge.    At  this  juncture  David  appears  1 

the  camp.     Just  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of  wa^ 

gons  which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  n» 

fortification  round  the  Israelite  camp  (zvii.  20),  ■ 

hears  the  well-known  shout  of  the  Israelite  war-er 

(comp.  Num.  zxiii.  21).     The  martial  spirit  of  i.= 

boy  is  stirred  at  the  sound ;  he  leaves  his  provisioK 

with  the  baggage-master,  and  darts  to  join  his  hm 

thers,  like  one  of  the  rojral  messengers,  into  tfl 

midst  of  the  lines.    Then  he  hears  the  challcnc 

now  made  for  the  foitieth  time — sees  the  disoE: 

of  his  countrymen — heai*s  the  reward  proposed 

the  king — goes  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth  fif 

soldier  to  soldier  talking  of  the  event,  in  spite  of 

brother's  rebuke — he  is  introduced  to  Saul — anS 

takes  the  combat.    His  victory  over  the  giga^ 

Philistine  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  his  c^ 

diminutive  stature,  and  by  the  simple 

with  which  it  was  accomplished — not  the 

of  Saul,  which  he  naturally  found  too  large, 

the  shepherd's  sling,  which  he  always  carried  \ 

him,  and  the  five  polished  pebbles  which  he 

up  as  he  went  from  the  watercoune  of  the 

and  put  in  his  shepherd's  wallet.     Two  tro|^= 

long  remained  of  the  battle— -one,  the  huge  si^ 

of  the  Philistine,  which  was  hung  ap  bduDd 

ephod  in  the  T{U>emacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  zzL 

the  other,  the  head,  which  he  bore  away 

and  which  was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or 

quently  at  Jerusalem.     Ps.  cxliv.,  though 

contents  of  a  much  later  date,  is  by  the  title 

LXX.  **  against  Goliath."     But  there  is 

psalm,  preserved  in  the  LXX.  at  the  end 

Psalter,  and  which,  though  probably  a  mere 

tion  from  the  history,  well  sums  up  this  ^^ 

period  of  ^is  life.-*II.  Belathnt  teith  &ii(/.— — 

now  enter  on  a  new  aspect  of  David's  life. 

victory  over  Goliath  had  been  a  turning  poLiiC 

his  career.     Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and 

him  finally  to  his  court.     Jonathan  was  \i»g^ 

by  the  romantic  friendship  which  bound  the 

youths  together  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

triumphant  songs   of  the  Israelitish  womea 

nounced  that  they  felt  tliat  in  him  Israel  had    ^ 

found  a  deliverer  mightier  even  than  SauL      •^ 

in  those  songs,  and  in  the  fame  which  Darid  ^ 

acquired,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unb*!" 

jealousy  of  Saul  towards  him  which,  mining  ^^ 

the  king's  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  his  wii* 

futuro  relations  to  David.     Three  new  qnalits 
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•mr  bepn  to  derdope  thenuelves  in  DtTkl's  cfaft> 
•Kter.    The  fint  wu  his  prudence.     It  wan  that 
ficaliar  Jewiih  amtioo  which  has  hem  compared 
to  the  ngadt  J  of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  i«  re- 
airked  in  Jaoob,  and  afterwards  in  the  persecuted 
kadites  of  the  middle  ages.    Secoodlr,  we  now 
•e  his  magnanimous  forbearance  called  forth,  in 
chc  first  instance,  towarls  Saul,  but  displaying 
itMlf  (with  a  few  painful  exceptions)  in  the  rest 
eC  his  liie.     He  is  the  first  example  of  the  virtue 
of  ^Talrj.     Thinflr,  his  hairbreadth  escajjea,  coo- 
tisiiied  throu^  so  manj  jenrs,  impressed  upon  him 
ai   fcote  of  depeodenoe  on  the  Divine  help,  clcoi-lj 
Jgiiitil  iiom  this  epoch.     This  course  of  life  sub- 
sUvidcs  itself  into  four  portions: — 1.  His  life  at  the 
ooart  of  Saul  till  his  final  esci^  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2- 
•KJT,  18).     His  oflice  is  not  exactly  defined.    But  it 
—  ttuld  seem  that,  haring  been  first  armour-bearer 
•  xri.  21 ,  zriii.  2;,  then  made  captain  over  a  thou- 
sand—the subdivision  of  a  tribe-^ xviii.  13),  he 
fiaadlj.  on  his  marriage  with  Michal,  the  ldng*8 
aeeni  daughter,  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of 
csplaitt  of  the  king's  bod  j-guard,  second  only,  if  not 
«^iil,  to  Aboer,  &  captain  of  the  host,  and  Jona^ 
TlHa,tbe  heir  apparent.    These  three  formed  the 
-vaak  oompanions  of  the  king  at  his  meals  (xx.  25). 
Ikvid  was  BOW  chiefly  known  for  his  successful 
<i{loiti  against  the  Philistines,  by  one  of  which  he 
na  kts  wile,  and  drove  back  the  Philistine  power 
vitk  a  blow  from  which  it  only  rallied  at  the 
teioos  close  of  Saul's  reign.    He  also  still  pei^ 
Hml  from  time  to  time  Uie  oflice  of  minstrel. 
Btt  the  loeceKive  snares  laid  by  Saul  to  entrap 
^ ad  the  open  violence  into  which  the  kings 
■ite  twice  broke  out,  at  last  convinced  him 
^b  life  was   no  longer  safe.    He  had  two 
^tt  aDies,  however,  in  the  court — the  son  of 
^bfriciid  Jonathan — ^the  daughter  of  Saul, 
vvibllidbal.     Warned  by  the  one,  and  assisted 
7^<Ab>,  he  escaped  by  night,  and  was  fit>m 
"■■itfcBsiJ  a  fugitive.     Jonathan  he  never  saw 
^  OBqit  by  stealth.     Michal  was  given  in  mar- 
^  IS  SMther  (Phaltiel),  and  he  saw  her  no 
^  tili  long  after  her  father's  death.      2.  His 
!^(1  Ssm.  xix.  la-xxi.  15).     He  first  fled  to 
}j^  (er  the  pastures)  of  Kamah,  to  SomueL 
'V  ii  the  first  recorded  occasion  of  his  meeting 
^tkSmuel  since  the  original  interview  durii^  his 
^?^iod  at  Bethlehem.     Up  to  this  time  both  the 
^  sod  himself  had  thought  that  a  reunion  was 
^^KfeUe  (lee  xx.  5,  2G).    But  the  madness  of  Saul 
^*^  became  more  settled  and  ferocious  in  cha- 
^Vtor,  and  David's  danger  proportionably  greater. 
Y^  secret  interriew  with  Jonathan  confirmed  the 
5|^cni  alraadj  excited  by  Saul's  endeavour  to  seise 
^^  at  Runaih,  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  his 
^^^utry,  and  take  refuge,  like  Coriolanus,  or  The- 
'  I  in  like  circumstances,  in  the  court  of  his 
Before  this  last  resolve,  he  visited  Nou, 
seat  of  the  tabernacle,  partly  to  obtain  a  final 
^^  »view  with  the  high-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9, 15), 
^^rtly  to  obtain  food  and  weapons.    On  the  pietext 
^^  a  secret  misnon  fixMn  Saul,  he  gaiued  an  answer 
^^w  the  orade,  some  of  the  consecrated  loaves,  and 
^^^  coucasted  swoid  of  Goliath.    His  staj  at  the 
^^<nt  of  AcHJSH  was  short.    Discovered  possibly 
^"^  sword  of  Goliath,"  his  pnscnce  revived 
^IbeutioQal  comity  of  the  Philistines  against  their 
wonncr  eooqoeror,  and  he  only  escaped  by  feigning 
*»*^iKH  (1  Sam.  xzi.  13).    3.  Hii»  life  as  an  inde- 
P«^  oatkw  (xxiL  1-xxvi.  25).     (a)  His  fi«t 
CW.D.B. 
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retieat  was  the  cave  of  AduUam,  probably  the  laigo 
cavern,  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  now  called  Khu- 
reiti^.     From  its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  fiimily,  now  feeling  them- 
selves insecure  from  Saul's  fury  (xxii.  1).     This 
was  probably  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  con- 
nexion witli  his  nepheWs,  tlie  sons  of  Zeruiah.     Be- 
sides these,  were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every 
part.     (6)  His  next  move  was   to  a  stronghold, 
either  the  mountain,  aflorwards  called  Herodium, 
close  to  Adullom,  or  the  fiistness  called  by  Josephus 
Masada,  the  Grecised  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Matzed  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  16),  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kn-gcdi.     Whilst  there  he  had 
deposited  his  aged  parents,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
security,  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  their  ancestral 
kinsman  of  Moab  (ib.  3).     The  neighbouring  king, 
Nahash  of  Ammon,  also  treated  him  kindly  (2  Sara. 
X.  2).     Here  occuired  tlie  chivalrous  exploit  of  the 
three  heroes  just  mentioned  to  procure  water  from 
the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and    David's  chivalrous 
answer,  like  that  of  Alexander  in  the  d&>crt  of 
Gedrosia  (1  Chr.  xi.  10-19  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17). 
He  was  joined  here  by  two  se}iarate  bands.     One  a 
little  body  of  eleven   fierce   (iadite  mountaineers, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  reach  him 
(1  Chr.  xii.  8).     Another  was  a  detachment  of  men 
from  Judah  and  Benjamin  under  his  nephew  Amasai, 
who  henceforth  attached  himself  to  David's  fortunes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  16-18).     (c)  At  the  warning  of  Gad, 
he  fled  next  to  the  forest  of  Hareth,  and  then  again 
fell  in  with  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparently 
advised  by  Gad  (xxiii.  4^,  made  a  descent  on  their 
fon^V^  parties,  and  relieved  Keilah^  in  which  he 
took  up  his  abode.     Whilst  thei-e,  now  for  the  first 
time  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own  (xxiii.  7),  he 
was  joined  by  a  new  and  most  important  ally — 
Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  tlie  house  of  Itliamar. 
By  this  time  the  400   who  had  joined  him  at 
Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  (xxiii.  13). 
id)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed  by 
the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene.     Ap- 
parently tlie  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little 
army  to  keep  together.    They  escaped  from  Keilah, 
and  dispei-sed,   **  whithersoever    they   could   go," 
amongst  the  fiutnesscs  of  Judah.     Henoefoiih  it 
becomes  difficult  to  follow  his  movements  with 
exactness.     But  thus  much  we  discern.     He  is  in 
the   wilderness   of  Ziph,     Once   (or  twice)   the 
Ziphites  betray   his  movements  to  Saul.     From 
thence  Saul  literally  hunts  him  like  a  partridge, 
the  treadierous  Ziphites  beating  the  bushes  before 
him,  and  3000  men,  stationed  to  catch  even  the 
print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hills  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.),  xxiv.  11,  xxvi.  2,  20). 
David  finds  himself  driven  to  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon.     On  two,  if  not 
three  occasions,  the  pu»uer  and  pursued  catch  sight 
of  each  other   (1   Soin.  xxiii.  25-29,  xxiv.   1-22, 
xxvi.).    Whilst  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon 
occurred  David's  adventure  with  Nabal,  instructive 
as  showing  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freebooter's 
life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.     His  marriage 
with  Ahinoam  from  Jezi-eel,  also  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood (Josh.  XV.  56),  seems  to  have  taken  place 
a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43,  xxvii.  3; 
2  Sam.  iii.  2).     4.  His  service  under  Achish  (1 
Sam.  xxvii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  27).     Wearied  with  his 
wandering  life   he  at   last  crosses  tlie   Philistine 
frontier,  not,  as  before,  in  the  capacity  of  a  fugitive, 
but  tlie  chief  of  a  powerful  band— his  600  mci\  now 
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grown  into  an  organised  force,  with  their  wires 
and  families  around  them  (xxvii.  3,  4).  After  the 
manner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish  gave  him,  for 
his  support,  a  city — Zikh^  on  the  frontier  of  Phi- 
listia  (xxvii.  6).  There  we  meet  with  the  first  note 
of  time  in  David's  life.  He  was  settled  there  for  a 
year  and  foitr  months  (xxvii.  7),  and  a  body  of 
Benjamite  archers  and  slingers,  twenty-two  of  whom 
are  specially  named,  joined  him  from  the  very  tribe 
of  his  rival  (1  Chr.  zii.  1-7).  He  deceived  Achish 
into  confidence  by  attacking  the  old  Nomadic  inha- 
bitants of  the  desert  frontier,  and  representing  the 
plunder  to  be  of  portions  of  the  souuiem  tribes  or 
the  Nomadic  allied  tribes  of  Israel.  But  this  con- 
fidence was  not  shared  by  the  Philistine  nobles,  and 
accordingly  David  was  sent  bade  by  Achish  from 
the  last  victorious  campaign  against  Saul.  During 
his  absence  the  Bedouin  Amalekite?,  whom  he  had 
plundei-ed  during  the  previous  year,  had  made  a 
descent  upon  Ziklag,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and 
carried  off  the  wives  and  children  of  the  new  settle- 
ment. A  wild  scene  of  frantic  grief  and  recrimi- 
nation ensued  between  David  and  his  followers.  It 
was  calmed  by  an  oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiathar. 
Assisted  by  the  Manassites  who  had  joined  him  on 
the  march  to  Gilboa  (1  Chr.  xii.  19-21),  he  over- 
took the  invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the 
spoil  (1  Sam.  zxx.).  Two  days  after  this  victory 
a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the  north  with  the  &ttu 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa.  The  reception  of  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival  and  of  his  friend, 
the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent  of  his  indignation 
against  the  bearer  of  the  message,  the  pathetic 
lamentation  that  followed,  well  dose  the  second 
period  of  David's  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27).— III.  Dctmd'a 
reign. — (I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  7}  years 
(2  Sam.  ii.  11);  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5).  Hebron  was 
selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient  sacred  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial  place  of  the  pi^riarchs 
and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb.  Here  David  was  first 
formally  anointed  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  4).  To  Judah 
his  dominion  was  nominally  confinea.  Gradually 
his  power  increased,  and  during  the  two  years 
whidi  followed  the  elevation  of  Ishbosheth  a  series 
of  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Then  rapidly  followed,  though  without  David's 
consent,  the  successive  murders  of  Abnsb  and  of 
IBRBOSHETH  (2  Sam.  iii.  30,  iv.  5).  Tlie  throne, 
so  long  waiting  for  him,  wae  now  vacant,  and  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  people  at  once  called  him 
to  occupy  it.  A  solemn  league  was  made  between 
him  and  his  people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For  the  third 
time  David  was  anointed  king,  and  a  festival  of 
three  days  cdebrated  the  joyful  event  (1  Chr.  xii. 
39).  His  little  bond  had  now  swelled  into  **  a  great 
host,  like  the  host  of  God  "  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  The 
command  of  it,  which  had  foimerly  rested  on  David 
alone,  he  now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28).  (II.)  Reign  over  all  Israd  33  yean  (2 
Sam.  V.  5  to  1  K.  ii.  11).  (1)  The  foundation  of 
Jerusalem.  One  &stness  alone  in  the  cmtre  of  the 
land  had  hitherto  defied  the  arms  of  Israel.  On 
this,  with  a  singular  presdence,  David  fixed  as  his 
future  capital.  By  one  sudden  assault  Jebus  was 
taken.  The  reward  bestowed  on  the  successful 
scaler  of  the  precipice  was  the  highest  place  in  the 
army.  Joab  henceforward  became  captain  of  the 
host  (1  Chr.  xi.  6).  The  royal  residence  was  in- 
fitantly  fixed  there — fortifications  were  added  by 
the  king  and  by  Joab— and  it  was  known  by  the 
special  name  of  the  "  dty  of  David  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  7 ; 
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2  Sam.  V.  9).  The  PhflistineB  made  two  i 
attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17-S 
retribution  on  their  former  victories  took 
the  capture  and  conflagration  of  their  < 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the  1 
appearing  in  the  sacred  history,  allied  hei 
Israel ;  and  Hiram  sent  cedarwood  for  the 
of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  espc 
the  palace  of  ri&vid  himsdf  (2  Sam.  vii. 
hallowed  and  pro&ne  as  the  dty  had  bei 
it  was  at  once  devated  to  a  sanctity  wh 
never  lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient  sane: 
the  land.  The  ark  was  now  removed 
obscurity  at  Kiijath-jearim  with  marked  i 
A  temporary  halt  (owing  to  the  death 
detained  it  at  Obed-edom's  house,  after 
again  moved  forward  with  great  state  to  J 
It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David's  life.  < 
ent  only  tarnished  its  splendour-r-the  re 
Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally  oiterin] 
palace,  to  carry  to  his  own  household  tlx 
tion  which  he  had  already  pronounced  mi  I 
His  act  of  severity  towards  her  was  an  i 
mark  of  the  stress  whidi  he  himself  lai 
solenmity  (2  Sam.  vi.  20-23;  1  Chr. 
(2)  Foundation  of  the  Court  and  Empire 
2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii.  The  erection  of  the  nc 
at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new  era  i 
life  and  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  E 
a  king  on  the  scale  of  the  great  Oriental  i 
of  Egypt  and  Persia,  with  a  regular  admi 
and  oraanization  of  court  and  camp ;  an 
founded  an  imperial  dominion  whidi  for 
time  realised  the  prophetic  description  of  ti 
of  the  chosen  people  (Gen.  xv.  18-21).  1 
nal  oi^ganization  now  established  lasted  till 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  The  empii 
much  shorter  duration,  continuing  (m\j  thi 
reigns  of  David  and  his  successor  Solom< 
for  the  period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a 
character  to  the  sacred  history,  (a)  Ii 
temal  organization  of  the  kingdom  tiie 
element  that  has  to  be  considered  is  the  roy. 
the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was  the  fi 
position  which  entitled  him  to  the  name  o] 
arch"  (Acts  ii.  29),  and  (ultimately)  d 
cestor  of  the  Messiah.  Of  these.  Aba 
Adonijah  both  inherited  their  Cither's  fa 
Sam.  xiv.  25;  IK.  i.  6) ;  but  Solomon  f 
sessed  any  of  his  higher  qualities.  It  Wi 
union  of  the  children  of  Solomon  and  Ab« 
the  royal  line  was  carried  on  (1  K.  xv.  2). 
strong  parental  affection  for  all  of  then 
remarkable  (2  Sam.  xiii.  31,  33,  36,  xiv. 
5,  33,  xix.  4 ;  1  K.  i.  6>  (b)  The  mil 
ganization,  whidi  was  in  fact  inherited  fr 
but  greatiy  devdoped  by  David,  was  as 
ri)  *'  The  Host,"  •'.  e,  the  whole  available 
roroe  of  Israd,  consisting  of  all  males  c 
bearing  arms,  and  summoned  only  for  wai 
were  12  divisions  of  24,000  eadi,  who  i 
to  be  in  duty  month  by  month ;  .ind  ove 
them  presided  an  officer,  selected  for  thh 
from  the  other  military  bodies  formed  1 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15).  The  army  was  st 
guished  from  those  of  surrounding  natio 
primitive  aspect  of  a  force  of  infantry 
cavalry.  The  <Hily  innovations  as  yet  alio 
the  introduction  of  a  very  limited  number  < 
(2  Sam.  viii.  4)  and  of  mules  for  the  pr 
officers  instead  of  the  asses  (2  Sam.  xin. 
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9).   (8)  Tlie  Bod  j-gnanL    This  also  had  existed 
h  tbs  court  of  Saol,  and  Darid  himself  had  pro- 
Uljbecn  its  eommaDdiDg  officer  (1  Sam.  zxii.  14). 
hA  a  now  assumed  a  pecaliar  organization.    They 
see  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as  having  heen 
kimn  from  the  Philistines,  probably  daring  Sarid's 
nsdeoce  at  the  court  of  Gath.    They  are  usually 
aU  from  this  drcomstance  **  Chovthites  and 
Mhthites."     The  captain  of  the  force  was,  how- 
civ,  not  only  not  a  foreigner,  but  an  Israelite  of 
fti  hig^best  distinctioo  and  purest  descent,  who  first 
mm  in  this  capacity,  but  who  outlived  David, 
■a  became  the  chief  support  of  the  throne  of  his 
MyBSBBdy  Benaiah,  son  of  the  chief-piest  Jehoiada, 
iHifsuiUtive  of  the  eldest  branch  of  Aaron's  house 
nSn.  viiL  18,  zv.  18,  zz.  23;  1  K.  i.  38,  44). 
(S)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in  David  s 
amy  wm  that  whidi  arose  out  of  the  peculiar  dr- 
of  his  early  life.     The  nucleus  of  what 
became  the  only  standing  army  in  David's 
the  band  of  600  men  who  had  gathered 
noid  him  in  his  wanderings.    The  number  of  600 
m  sfill  preasTed.     It  became  yet  further  sub- 
Mti  into  3  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small 
Ml  of  90  each.    The  small  bands  were  com- 
naded  by  30  officen,  one  for  each  band,  who  to- 
fdar  ftemed  "  the  thirty,"  and  the  3  lai^ge  bands 
Vf  3  sffiecn^  who  together  formed  **  the  thne,**  and 
^  vkk  hj  one  diief,  *'  the  captain  of  the  mighty 
■a'  (8  Sam.  zziii.  8-39 ;  1  Chr.  zL  9-47).    This 
tammkr  of  the  whole  force  was  Abishai,  David's 
iqhev  (I  Chr.  zi.  20;  and  comp.  2  Sam.  zvi.  9). 
(c)  SUt  bj  side  with  this  military  organization 
an  ataUidwd   social   and    moral    institutions, 
cntindy  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
rposes  (1  Chr.  zzvii.  25-31),  others  for 
(i  Ghc  zzri.  29<^2).  Some  few  are  named 
"  '  _  what  would  now  be  called  the  court, 
tf  the  Idng ;  the  oouncillorB,  Ahithopbel 
^Oktwi  Jonathan  the  kinjfs  nephew  (1  Chr. 
'>*S>fl^3S);  the  companion  or  ^friend,**  Hushai 
0  Ohr.  mti.  33 ;  2  Sam.  zv.  37,  zvi.  19) ;  the 
"^  fttfs,  mr  Seraiah,  and  at  one  time  Jonathan 
\8&H.zi.25;  1  Chr.  zzvii.  32);  Jehoshaphat, 
^  lUBiff  or  historian  (2  Sam.  zz.  24),  and 
^'■BB  the  taz-collector,  both  of  whom  survived 
*■  (SSn.  zz.  24 ;  1  K.  zii.  18,  iv.  3,  6).    But 
^■m  peenliar  of  David's  institutions  were  those 
'"■tlf  Wning  on  religion.    Two  prophets  appear 
*  fc  ki^s  constant  advisers.     Of  these.  Gad, 
*^MBs  to  have  been  the  elder,  had  been  David's 
fli^nin  in  oile;  and,  from  his  being  called  "  the 
"v,  hkop  probably  to  the  earliest  form  of  the 
yyfcttie  sdbools.     Nathan,  who  appears  for  the 
^  tine  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  at 
JeadeB  (2  Sam.  vii.  2),  is  distinguished  both  by 
b  title  ef  •«  prophet,"  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
^vfheeias  which  be  utters  (2  Sam.  vii.  5-17,  zii. 
1*%  as  of  the  purest  type  of  prophetic  dispens- 
'^  and  aa  the  hope  of  the  new  generation, 
*^  he  sDpports   in  the    person   of  Solomon 
(^  K.  i.).    Two  higb-priests  abo  appear — ^repre- 
■^tatiwi  of  the  two  rival  houses  of  Avon  (1  Chr. 
^•3);  hen  a^dn,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
I*'<pbclii  one,  AbSithar,  who  attended  him  at  Jem- 
*^  coopanico  of  hb  ezile,  and  connected  with 
«toU  time  of  the  judges  (1  Chr.  zzvii.  34),  join- 
ts Ilia  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and  becoming 
"'^'nnids  the  support  of  his  son ;  the  other  Zadok, 
vU  mioirtend  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  zvi.  39),  and 
VBo  vas  nade  the  bead  of  the  Aaronic  family 
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(zzvii.  17).  Besides  these  four  great  religious  func- 
tionaries tiiere  were  two  classes  of  subordinates — 
prophets,  specially  instructed  in  unging  and  music, 
under  Asaph,  Heman  the  grandson  of  Samuel,  and 
Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-31) — Levites,  or  attend- 
ants on  the  sanctuary,  who  again  were  subdivided 
into  the  guard  iaas  of  the  gates  and  guardians  of  the 
treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1-28)  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated, since  the  re-establishment  of  the  nation, 
by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab,  and  David  himseli 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  26-28).  (d)  From  the  internal  state 
of  David's  kingdom  we  pass  to  its  external  relations. 
The&e  will  be  found  at  length  under  the  various 
countries  to  which  they  relate.  It  will  be  here 
only  necessary  to  briefly  indicate  the  enlargement 
of  his  dominions.  Within  ten  years  from  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  per- 
manent subjection  the  Philistines  on  the  west 
(2  Sam.  viii.  1);  the  Hoabites  on  the  east  (2 
Sam.  viii.  2),  by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah  (2  Sam. 
zxiii.  20) ;  the  Syrians  on  the  north-east  as  &r  as 
the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3) ;  the  Edomites 
(2  Sam.  viii.  14),  on  the  south ;  and  finally  the 
Amjionites,  who  had  broken  their  ancient  alliance, 
and  made  one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his 
empire  (2  Sam.  z.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three 
last  wars  were  entangled  with  each  other.  The 
last  and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Rnbbah. 
(3)  Three  great  calamities  may  be  selected  as 
marking  the  beginning,  middle,  and  close  of  Dand's 
otherwise  prosperous  reign;  which  appears  to  be 
intimated  in  the  question  of  Gad  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  13), 
*'  a  three  years'  famine,  a  three  months'  flight,  or 
a  three  days'  pestilence."  (a)  Of  these,  the  first 
(the  three  yeare'  famine)  introduces  us  to  the  last 
notices  of  David's  relations  with  the  house  of  Saul. 
There  has  oflen  arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in  Liter 
times,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  at  the  time 
(zvi.  7),  that  the  oracle,  which  gave  as  the  cause 
of  the  fitmine  Saul's  massacre  of  the  Gibeonites, 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  desire  to  extin- 
guish the  last  remains  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But 
such  an  explanatiotf  is  not  needed.  The  massacre 
was  probably  the  most  recent  national  crime  that 
had  lefl  any  deep  impression ;  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  David'tf  conduct  towards  Saul's  fSunily  is  of  an 
opposite  kind.  (6)  The  second  group  of  incidents 
contains  the  tragedy  of  David's  life,  which  grew  in 
all  its  parts  out  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  con- 
sequences, into  which  he  had  plunged  on  becoming 
king.  Underneath  the  splendour  of  his  lost  glorious 
campaign  against  the  Ammonites,  was  a  dark  story, 
known  probably  at  that  time  only  to  a  very  few ; 
the  double  crime  of  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and 
of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  The  crimes  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  a  common  Oriental  despot. 
But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan ;  the  sudden  revival  of 
the  king's  conscience ;  his  ^ef  for  the  sickness  of 
the  child;  the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder 
brothers  around  him ;  his  return  of  hope  and  peace ; 
are  characteristic  of  David,  and  of  David  only.  But 
the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered  over  David's 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  **  the  sword  never  de- 
parted from  his  house"  (2  Sam.  zii.  10).  The 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar ;  the.  murder  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon ;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best- 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis  which  nnce 
more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
when  he  fled  from  Saul ;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Joab,  now  perhaps,  from  his  complicity  \i\  DaNvS  & 
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crime,  more  mimanageable  than  ever.  The  rebellion 
was  fostei'ed  apparently  by  the  gix>wing  jealousy  of 
the  tribe  of  Judoh  at  seeing  their  king  absorbed  into 
the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  appeal's  fram  2  Sam. 
xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  grandfiithei*  of 
Bathsheba,  its  main  suppoi'ter  was  one  whom  David 
had  provoked  by  hi$  own  crimes.  For  its  general 
coarse  the  reader  is  i-efen'ed  to  the  names  jast  men- 
tioned. Mahanaim  was  the  capital  of  David's  exile, 
A»  it  had  been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  24;  comp.  ii.  8,  12).  His  forces  were  iu-- 
ituiged  under  the  three  great  military  offioei's  who 
remained  faithful  to  his  fortunes — Joab,  captain  of 
the  host ;  Abishai,  captain  of  *<  the  mighty  men ;" 
and  Ittai,  who  seems  to  have  taken  Uie  place  of 
Benaiah  as  captain  of  the  guarrl  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2). 
On  Absalom's  side  was  David's  nephew  Amasa  (ib. 
rvii.  25).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the 
**  forest  of  Ephraim,"  which  terminated  in  the  accid- 
ent leading  to  the  death  of  Absalom.  At  this 
l)oint  the  narrative  i-esumes  its  minute  detail.  The 
retui-n  was  maiked  at  every  stage  by  rejoicing  and 
amnesty  (2  Sam.  xix.  16-40 ;  1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah 
was  fii'st  reconciled.  The  embei-s  of  the  insurrection 
still  smouldering  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43)  in  David's 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  tribe  of  Boijamin  were 
trampled  out  by  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  saga- 
city in  Joab,  now,  after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once 
more  in  his  old  position.  And  David  again  reigned 
in  undisturbed  peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1-22).  (c)  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with 
the  exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  con- 
ddei-ed  as  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  reign  of  his 
successor.  This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jei*U!>alem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  Gad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this  warn- 
ing was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab  at 
the  king's  oi-dei-s  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9 ;  1  Chr.  xxi. 
1-7,  xxvii.  23,  24).  Joab's  repugnance  to  the  mea- 
sure was  such  that  he  I'efuned  altogether  to  number 
Levi  and  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  plague 
and  its  cessation  were  commemorated  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Outside  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  Aiamiah  or  Oiiian,  a  wealthy 

.  Jebusite — perhaps  even  tlie  ancient  kinc  of  Jebus 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  23) — possessed  a  thresning-floor ; 
there  he  and  his  sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the 
com  gathered  in  from  the  har>'est  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20). 
At  this  spot  an  awfiil  vision  appeared,  such  as  is 
described  in  the  later  days  of  Jei'usalcm,  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Loixl  stretching  out  a  drawn  swoitl 
between  earth  and  sky  over  Uie  devoted  city.  The 
scene  of  such  an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was 
at  once  marked  out  for  a  sanctuaiy.  David  de- 
manded, and  Ai-aanah  willingly  gi-anted,  the  site ; 
the  altar  was  erected  on  the  rock  of  the  threshing- 
floor  ;  the  place  was  called  by  the  name  of**  Moriah** 
(2  Chr.  iii.  1);  and  for  the  iiret  time  a  holy  place, 
sanctified  by  a  vi$ion  of  ^e  Divine  presence,  was 
i-ccognised  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which 
afterwai-ds  beeame  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and 
therefore  the  centre  of  the  national  woi-ship,  with 
but  slight  inteiTuption,  for  more  than  1000  years, 
and  it  is  even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the 
rock,  still  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  venera- 
tion, in  the  centre  of  the  Mussulman  **  Dome  of  the 
Kock."  A  formidable  conspiracy  to  inteniipt  the 
succession  broke  out  in  the  Jast  days  of  D&vid's 
i-eign,  which  detached  from  his  person  two  of  his 
court,  who  from  joersonal  offence  or  adherence  to 

tJje  ancient  family  had  been  a/ienated  from  him  — 
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Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan,  Benaiah, 
Shimei,  and  Rei  remaining  firm,  the  plot  was  stifled, 
and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place  under  his 
father's  auspices  (1  K.  i.  1-53).  By  this  time 
David's  infirmities  had  grown  upon  him.  The 
waimth  of  his  exhausted  frame  wtis  attempted  to 
be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a  young  Shu- 
nammite,  of  the  name  of  Abishag,  mentioned  appar- 
ently for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which  grew  up  in 
connexion  with  her  out  of  the  later  events  (1  K.  i. 
1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  preserved — a  striking 
union  of  the  ideal  of  a  just  ruler  which  he  had 
placed  before  him,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  felt  in  i-ealizing  it  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7).  His 
last  woitls,  as  recorded,  to  his  successor,  are  general 
exhortations  to  his  duty,  combined  with  warnings 
against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and  charges  to  i-cmember 
the  children  of  Barzillai  (1  K.  ii.  1-9).  He  died, 
according  to  Josephus,  at  the  age  of  70,  and  '*  was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David."  After  the  retuiii 
from  the  captivity,  **  the  sepulchres  of  David  "  were 
still  pointed  out  '*  between  Siloah  and  tiie  house 
of  the  mighty  men,"  or  **  tiie  guardhouse "  (Neh. 
iii.  16).  His  tomb,  which  became  the  general 
sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  was  pointed  out  in 
the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  edifice 
shown  as  such  from  the  Crusades  to  the  present 
day  is  on  the  southern  hill  of  modem  Jeiiisalem, 
commonly  calle<l  Mount  Zion,  under  the  so-called 
'*  Coenaculum ;"  but  it  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  tomb  of  David,  which  was  emphatically  vithin 
the  walls. 

David,  City  of.    [Jehusalem.] 

Bay.  The  vaiiable  length  of  tKe  natural  day  at 
diflfei-eut  seasons  led  in  the  veiy  earliest  times  to 
the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  revolution  of 
the  sun)  as  a  8tandai*d  of  time.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  day  varies  in  difleient  nations : 
tlie  Babylonians  iieckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
rise ;  the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon ;  the  Romans 
from  midnight  to  midnight;  the  Athenians  and 
others  from  sunset  to  sunset.  The  Hebrews  natur- 
ally adopted  the  latter  i*eckoning  (Lev.  xxiii.  32, 
"from  even  to  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sab- 
bath") from  Gen.  i.  5,  "the  evening  and  the 
morning  wero  the  firet  day."  The  Jews  are  sup- 
posed, like  the  modem  Arabs,  to  have  adopted  from 
an  early  period  minute  specifications  of  the  parts 
of  the  natural  day.  Roughly  indeed  they  were 
content  to  divide  it  into  "  morning,  evening,  and 
noonday  "  (Ps.  Iv.  17) ;  but  when  they  wished  for 
greater  accui'acy  they  jwinted  to  six  unequal  parts, 
each  of  which  was  again  subdivided.  These  are 
held  to  have  been; — I.  Nesheph  and  Shachar,  "the 
dawn."  After  their  acquaintance  with  Persia  they 
divided  this  into,  (a)  the  time  when  the  eastcnj, 
and  (6)  when  the  western  horizon  was  illuminated. 
The  writers  of  the  Jerus.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn 
into  four  parts.— II.  Boker,  **  sunrise."  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations, 
commenced  their  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the 
Exodus.— III.  Chcm  hayydm,  "  heat  of  the  day," 
about  9  o'clock.— IV.  Tsaharaiii^  "  the  two  noons  " 
(Gen.  xliii.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.^9).  — V.  Huach 
hayydmy  "  the  cool  (lit.  mnd)  of  the  day,"  beforo 
sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8) ;  so  called  by  the  Persians  to 
this  day.  — VI.  Ereh,  "evening."  The  phiuse 
"  between  the  two  evenings  "  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8), 
being  the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  paschal  lamb 
and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6,  xxix. 
39V  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and 
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SmuitanM  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 

tk  other.     The  former  took  it  to  mean  between 

matt  and  full  darknen  (Dent.  zvi.  G) ;  the  Kab- 

faud  eiplained  it  aa  the  time  between  the  be- 

pibiDs;  and  end  of  sanset.-*Before  the  captivity 

tk  Jews  dirided  the  night  into  three  watches  (Ps. 

Mil.  6,  zc.  4),  viz.  the  first  watch,  lasting  till  mid- 

Bigfat  (Lam.  ii.  19,  A.  V.  ^  the  beginning  of  the 

'  ) ;  the  **  m»d(Be  watch,'*  lasting  till  cock- 

r  Jiidg.  Tii.  19) ;  and  the  morning  watch, 

till  aonriie  (Ex.  zir.  24).     These  divisions 

wren  probaUr  coonetied  with  the  Levitical  duties 

in  the  Temple  sernce.     The  Jews,  however,  say 

f  in  spte  of  their  own  definition,  **  a  watch  is  the 

tbird  part  of  the  night ")  that  they  always  had  four 

sa^t^watcfaes  (oomp.  Neh.  iz.  3),  but  that  the 

fimth  waa  counted  as  a  part  of  the  morning.     In 

tfae  y.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches,  a 

AviBDa  borxowed  fmm  the  Greeks  and  iiomans. 

These  were,  1.  from  twilight  till  9  o'clock  (Mark 

90.11;  Jofanzz.  19);  2.  midnight,  from  9  till  12 

«(bek  (Mark  ziii.  35);  3.  till  3  in  the  morning 

(Urt  ziiL  35;  3  Mauc  v.  23);  4.  till  daybreak 

^^Mb  zTiii.  28).   The  word  held  to  menu  *«  hour" 

v&ntfeuDd  in  Dan.  iii.  6,  15,  y.  5.     Perhaps  the 

Jen,  like  the  Oreeks,  learnt  from  the  Babylonians 

tkiMMo  of  the  day  into  12  parU.    In  our  Lord's 

tiMthe^viaoo  was  common  (John  zi.  9). 

l^HHB,  an  old  English  Uam,  meaning  umpire 

»«MMBr  (Job  ix.  33).     It  U  derived  from  day, 

^^tfftdBcaeoatoi%dnj  fixed  for  a  trial.    The 

««d'*dsjsaian"  b  found  in  Spenser's  Faerie 

Qmk,  11  e.  8,  in  the  Bible  published  in  1551 

'^^  3<25^t  uid  in  other  works  of  the  same 

1>ML  The  office  described  by  this  title  ap- 
f«itteX.  T.  as  the  correlative  of  MeKovos, 
P^O*.]  The  two  are  mentioned  together  in 
^i*};  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8.  Like  most  words  of 
^"^mfmtf  it  appears  to  have  been  first  used 
*  ^  fB0Jc  sense,  implying  subordinate  activity 
^.fi.  5;  2  Cor.  vi.  4),  and  afterwanls  to 
**piMl  a  man  defined  connotation,  as  applied 
if'^iiiaet  body  of  men  in  the  Christian  society. 
'^MnatiTe  of  Acts  ri.  is  commonly  referred  to 
*^pnv  an  aooonnt  of  the  institution  of  this 
^  The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
2^  sf  the  Uellenlstk  Jews,  that  their  widows 
/J*taigiietcd  in  the  daily  ministration  (SiojcoWa), 
^•1  the  body  of  bdievers  to  choose  seven  men 
^  flf  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,**  whom 
^  *  nay  appoint  over  this  business."  It  may 
2*  ^natioiMd,  however,  whether  the  seven  were 
^appointed  to  higher  functions  than  those  of  the 
jjjoons  of  the  N.  T.  There  are  indications,  how- 
^j;^,  of  the  existence  of  another  body  in  the  Church 
«lem  whom  we  may  compare  with  tlie 
of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  As  the 
___  "  of  Acts  xiv.  23.  XV.  6 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  wet* 
2^  merely  men  advanced  in  years,  so  the  **  young 
^^**  of  Acts  V.  6,  10,  were  probably  not  merely 
^J^^ag  ™«n«  ^^  persons  occupying  a  distinct  posi- 
^**^  and  exercising  di:itinct  functions.  It  is  natural 
^  infrr  that  thete  was  a  parallelism  between  the 
,^«  titles  of  liiacovoi  and  yct^epoi.  Luke  zxii. 
r*'*  ^*^  ^  the  same  oooclusioo.  Assuming  on 
dsta  the  identity  of  the  two  names  we  have 
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'•  '^•"(l)  To  what  previous  oiigsnisation,  if  any, 
^  n«  cder  is  tTMcable?    (2)  What  were  the  quali- 
ticstn«i  and  fnnctiona  of  the  men  so  designated? 
-^  the  eoHtitatkn  of  the  Jewish  ^nagof^ue  had 
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its  elders  or  po-ttors,  so  also  it  had  its  subordinate 
otficers  (Luke  iv.  20;,  whose  work  it  wns  to  give 
the  reader  the  rolls  contnining  the  lessons  lor  the 
day,  to  clean  the  synngi>$;ue,  to  0{)eu  and  close  it  at 
tlie  right  times.  II.  The  moral  quoliiiratioiis  de- 
saibed  in  1  Tim.  iii.,  as  nccessarv  for  the  office  of  a 
deacon,  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
bishop.  The  deacons,  iiowevcr,  were  not  roquii'ed 
to  be  "  given  to  hospitality,"  nor  to  Ik?  "  apt  to 
teach.**  It  was  enough  for  them  to  **  hold  the 
mystery  of  the  lliith  iu  a  pure  conscience."  They 
were  not  to  gain  Uieir  living  by  disreputable  occup- 
ations. On  offering  themselves  for  their  work 
they  were  to  be  subject  to  a  strict  scrutiny  (I  Tim. 
iii.  lo),  and  if  this  tMuleti  satistactorily  were  to  enter 
on  it.  From  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue,  and 
from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.,  we  may  think 
of  the  ift^tpoi  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  as  pre- 
paring the  rooms  in  which  the  disciples  met,  taking 
part  in  the  distribution  of  alms  out  of  the  common 
fund,  at  first  with  no  diiTct  supervision,  then  under 
that  of  the  Seven,  :uid  afterwards  under  the  eldera, 
maintaining  onler  at  the  daily  meetings  of  the 
disciples  to  break  bread,  baptising  new  converts, 
distributing  the  bread  and  the  wine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  the  Apostle  or  his  representative  had 
blessed.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
office  of  a  deacon  to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church. 
The  possession  of  any  s()ecial  x<^*^A^  would  lead 
naturally  to  a  higher  work  and  office,  but  the  idea 
that  the  dinconate  was  but  a  probation  through 
which  a  man  had  to  pass  before  he  could  be  an 
elder  or  lashop  was  foreign  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  the  1st  century. 

Detixnietf.  The  word  'ttdKOPos  is  found  in 
Kom.  xvi.  1  (A.  V.  ** servant"),  associated  with  a 
female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  existed  in  the  Apostolic  age,  as  there 
undoubtedly  did  a  little  later,  an  order  of  women 
bearing  that  title,  and  exercising  in  relation  to  their 
own  sex  functions  which  were  an.ilogous  to  those 
of  the  deacons.  On  tliis  hypotliesis  it  has  been 
infeiTed  that  the  women  mentioned  in  Kom.  xvi. 
6,  12,  belonged  to  such  an  order.  The  rules  given 
as  to  the  conduct  of  women  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  Tit. 
ii.  3,  have  in  like  manner  been  i-eferred  to  them, 
and  they  have  been  identified  even  with  the 
"  widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10.  In  some  of  these 
instances,  however,  it  seems  hai-dly  doubtful  that 
writers  have  transferred  to  the  earliest  nge  of  the 
Church  the  organisation  of  a  later. 

Dead  ^ea.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in  the 
Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  until  the 
2nd  century  at^er  Christ.  In  the  O.  T.  the  lake  is 
called  "  the  Salt  Sea,"  and  "  the  Sea  of  the  Plain," 
and  under  the  foimcr  of  these  names  it  will  be 
foun<l  described. 

Dearth.    [Famine.] 

Delnr,  the  name  of  three  phices  of  Palestine. 
1.  A  town  in  the  mount.ains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  cities  to  the  west  of 
Hebron.  The  earlier  name  of  Debir  was  Kiijath- 
sepher,  "  city  of  book  "  (Josh.  xv.  15 ;  Judg.  i.  1 1), 
and  Kirjath-sanmih,  "  city  of  palm  **  (Josh.  xv.  49). 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  given  with  their  "  suburbs  " 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  15 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  58,.  Debir 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor 
has  it  been  discovered  with  certainty  in  modem 
times.  About  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Hebron  is 
a  deep  and  secludeil  valley  call«i  the  WWy  Nunki^t 
endosed  on  the  north  by  hills,  of  which  one  Vxan 
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a  name  oertainlj  suggestiTe  of  Debir — Derjotfhan. 
Schwarz  speaks  of  a  Wady  Dibit  in  this  direction. 
Van  de  Velde  finds  Debir  at  DUbeht  six  miles  S.W. 
of  Hebron.-*8.  A  place  on  the  north  boundary  of 
Judah,  near  the  ••Valley  of  Achor"  (Josh.  xv.  7), 
and  therefore  somewhat  in  the  complications  of 
hill  and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  A  Wady  Dabor  is 
marked  in  Van  de  Velde's  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of 
iftf&V  iftfisa,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.— 
8.  The  '* border  of  Debir"  is  named  as  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  and 
as  apparently  not  far  from  Mahanaim. 

]>e1lir,  King  of  Eglon ;  one  of  the  five  kings 
hanged  by  Joshua  (J<^.  x.  3,  23). 

Deb'oira,  a  woman  of  Naphtali,  mother  of  Tobiel, 
the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8). 

Beb'orah.  1.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxxr. 
8).  Deborah  accompanied  Rebekah  from  the  house 
of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxiy.  59),  and  is  only  mentioned 
by  name  on  the  occasion  of  her  buriaJ,  under  the 
oak-tree  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honour 
Allon-Bachuth.^2.  A  prophetess  who  judged  Israel 
(Ju(]^.  iv.,  T.).  She  lived  under  the  palm-tree  of 
Deborah,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5),  which,  as  palm-trees  were 
rare  in  Palestine,  *•  is  mentioned  as  a  well-known 
and  solitary  landmark,  and  was  probably  the  same 
spot  as  that  called  (Judg.  xx.  33)  Baal-Tamar,  or 
the  sanctuary  of  the  palm "  (Stanley,  8,  and  P. 
146).  She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim, 
although,  from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some 
suppose  her  to  have  belonged  to  Issadbar.  Lapidoth 
was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as  some 
say.  She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  as  one  gifted 
with  prophetic  command  (Ju(%.  iv.  6,  14,  v.  7), 
and  bv  virtue  of  her  inspiration  *'  a  mother  in 
Israel.  Jabin's  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the 
northern  tribes,  who  were  near  his  capital  and 
under  her  jurisdiction,  viz.  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and 
Issachar :  hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  the 
deliverance,  it  was  on  them  that  the  brant  of  the 
battle  fell.  Under  her  direction  Barak  encamped 
on  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor.  Deborah's  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  (Judg.  iv.  9),  and  the  enemy's  general 
perished  among  the  ''  oaks  of  the  wanderers 
(Zaanaim),"  in  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's 
wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in  the  northern  mountains. 
Deborah's  title  of  *'  prophetess  "  includes  the  notion 
of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv.  20 ;  and  in  this 
sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode  (Judg.  v.)  well 
vindicates  her  claim  to  the  office. 

Debtor.    [Loan.] 

Deeap'olis.  This  name  occurs  only  three  times 
in  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  iv.  25,  Mark  v.  20,  and 
vii.  31.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Syria 
by  the  Romans  (b.C.  65)  ten  cities  appear  to  have 
been  rebuilt,  partially  colonised,  and  endowed  with 
peculiar  privileges ;  the  country  around  them  was 
hence  called  Decapoiis.  Pliny  enumerates  them 
as  follows:  ScythopoUs,  Hippos,  Oadara,  Pella, 
Philadelphia,  Oerasa,  Dion,  Canaiha,  Damascus, 
and  Haphana.  Ptolemy  (v.  17)  makes  Capitoiias 
one  of  the  ten ;  and  an  old  Palrayrene  inscription 
includes  Abila,  Josephus  calls  Scythopolis  the 
largest  city  of  Decapolis,  thus  manifestly  excluding 
Dama&cus  from  the  number.  All  the  cities  of 
Decapolis,  with  the  single  exception  of  Scythopolis, 
lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  Maitt.  iv.  25,  and  Mark  vii.  31,  that 
Decapolis  was  a  general  appellation  for  a  large 
district  extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
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Pliny  says  it  reached  from  Damascus  on  the  north 
to  Philadelphia  on  the  south,  and  from  Scythopolis 
on  the  west  to  Canatha  on  the  east.  This  region, 
once  so  populous  and  prosperous,  from  which  mul- 
titudes nocked  to  hear  the  Saviour,  and  through 
which  multitudes  followed  His  footsteps,  is  now 
almost  without  an  inhabitant. 

De'dan.  1.  The  name  of  a  son  of  Rnamah,  son 
of  Gush  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chr.  i.  9).— 2.  A  son  of 
Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
32).  The  usual  opinion  respecting  these  founders 
of  tribes  is  that  the  first  settled  among  the  sons  of 
Cush,  wherever  these  latter  may  be  placed;  the 
second,  on  the  Sjrrian  bordei'S,  about  the  territory 
of  Edom.  But  Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested 
that  the  name  may  apply  to  one  tribe ;  and  this 
may  be  adopted  as  probable  on  the  supposition  that 
tiie  descendants  of  uie  Keturahite  Dedan  intermar- 
ried with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom  the 
writer  places,  presumptively,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  theory  of  this  mixed  descent 
gains  weight  from  the  fact  that  in  each  case  the 
brother  of  Dedan  is  named  Sheba.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Dedanites  were  among  the  diief 
traders  traversing  the  caitivan-route  from  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  bear- 
ing merchandise  of  India,  and  possibly  of  Southern 
Arabia ;  and  hence  the  mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with 
another  of  different  (and  Ketui-ahite)  descent  pre- 
sents no  impossibility.  The  passages  in  the  Bible 
in  whidi  DeAsn  is  mentioned  (besides  the  genealc^es 
above  referred  to)  are  contained  in  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  (xxi.  13),  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23,  xlix.  8),  and 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  13,  xxvii.  15,  20,  xxxviii.  13),  and 
are  in  every  case  obscure.  The  probable  inferences 
from  these  mentions  of  Dedan  are — 1.  That  Dedan, 
son  of  Raamah,  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  caravan-merchants 
between  that  coast  and  Palestine.  2.  That  Jok- 
shan, or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by  intermarriage  with 
the  Cushite  Dedan  formed  a  tribe  of  Um  same 
name,  which  appeai-s  to  have  had  its  chief  settle- 
ment in  the  borders  of  Idumaea,  and  perhi^K  to 
have  led  a  pastoral  life.  A  native  indication  of  the 
name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  island  of  Dddan, 
on  the  borders  of  the  gulf. 

De'danim.    Is.  xxi.  13.    [Dedak.] 

Dedioation,  Feast  of  the,  the  festival  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  purging  of  the  Temple  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  altar  after  Judas  Maocabaeus  had 
driven  out  the  Syrians,  B.C.  164.  It  is  named  only 
once  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  John  x.  22.  Its 
institution  is  i-eoorded  1  Mace.  iv.  52-59.  It  com- 
menced on  the  25th  of  Chisleu,  the  anniversaiy  or 
the  pollution  of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  B.C.  167.  Like  the  great  Mosaic  feasts,  it 
lasted  eight  days,  but  it  did  not  require  attendance 
at  Jerusalem.  It  was  an  occasion  of  much  festivity. 
The  writer  of  2  Maoc.  tells  us  that  it  was  cele- 
brated in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  Feast  oi 
Tabernacles,  with  the  canying  of  branches  of  trees, 
and  with  much  singing  (x.  6,  7).  Josephus  states 
that  the  festival  was  called  "Lights.^*  In  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  the  "  Hallel "  was  sung  every 
day  of  the  feast. 

Deer.    [Fallow-Deer.] 

Begreei,  Songe  of^  a  title  given  to  fifteen 
Psalms,  from  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  inclusive.  Four  of 
them  are  attributed  to  David,  one  is  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  Solomon,  and  the  other  ten  give  no  indica- 
tion of  their  author,    Eichhora  supposes  them  ail 
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to  be  tb«  work  of  ooe  and  tha  lunc  bard,  and  br 
aho  ibw  tbe  opioioa  of  Herdn,  who  mter^ireti 
tlw  title,  "  Hjinn.  for  ■  joutnej."  With  ronct 
to  iIh  term  nadcnd  ia  the  A.  V.  "degreB,'  a 
gnat  dinnit]'  of  Dpiaioii  piEraili  unongit  fiiblical 
cntki.  AccotdiDE  to  tome  it  nfen  U>  the  melodj 
ts  vhidi  the  pHdm  wu  to  be  Fhuted.  Othen, 
inrl^jng  GoeniuB,  deriTe  the  word  from  the  poet- 
ical cooipoiltioD  of  the  »Dg,  ud  tmia  the  dRmm- 
stance  that  the  amcluding  nordi  of  the  preceding 
•mtedM  am  ofUn  repeated  at  the  axDmeoceiBent  of 

and  3-1).  Abeo  Eiisqaota  an  ancteot  anlhoritT, 
whiiii  maiDtiin*  that  the  degreti  alludi  to  the 
liAeeo  Htf»  which,  in  the  temple  of  Jenualem,  led 
baa  tbe  court  of  the  women  to  that  of  the  men, 
-and  oo  eech  of  which  ite|ia,  aae  of  the  fifteen  aiBigi 
nf  Jq^na  waa  chiiited.  The  moat  genemllf  *ca«- 
dilad  opinioo,  bowergr,  1*  that  Ihej  were  pilfrim 
•DBgi,  1111%  br  tbe  people  at  thej  went  op  to  Jc- 

DsImtUm  an  menticned  but  once  in  Sciiptan 
(Ext.  It.  S).  Thn  were  among  the  oolooUta 
pkslfd  In  SanuTM  after  the  completion  of  the  Cap- 
tinty  of  lerael,  Fnnn  their  name,  ta^en  in  con- 
jiOHtioa  with  the  Cict  that  thej  art  coupled  with 
tb*  Saaaiiebita  (Suianiani,  or  people  of  Sub)  lod 
&B  Elamila  (Qjmaeans,  natiTea  of  tbe  mine 
aantij).  It  it  fairly  eondndcd  that  thcf  an  the 
DU  «r  Dabi,  mtDtioaed  bj  Herodotut  (i.  125) 
aptoDg  the  nomadic  tribei  of  Peraia. 

DOmi,  llie  Ktn  of  Deker,  i.  a.  Ben-Dekzii, 
waa  SoIoiiiod'i  commimriat  officer  in  the  wotsm 
part  of  the  hill-eountrf  of  Ji»lah 
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tbe  people  of  ancertain  pedigrae  who  retojned  from 
Babrlon  wiUi  Zembbabel  (Eir.  ii.  40 ;  HA.  vU. 
«).— S.  Son  of  Uehetabeel  and  father  of  Shemaiah 
(Kch.  n.  10).— 4.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  on*  of  tbe 
-"  prinoa "  aboDt  the  eoart  of  Jebcnaktm  { J«r. 
mvl.  13,25).    Tbe  name  alto  oocnn  in  tha  A.  T. 

OdlUl,  a  woman  who  dwelt  bi  tbe  ralW  of 
Sonk,  bcblTed  by  Samun  <Jiidg.  iri.  4-18}.  Her 
^MiMMi  with  htoiDii  roimi  the  thiid  and  laat  of 
tboa  amatorjr  adnntnrei  which  in  hit  blttorr  are 
to  ioeitiicably  blended  with  the  craft  and  proweaa 
<f  a  ji^  inland.  She  waa  bribed  b;  tbe  "  loida 
of  the^UliatiiMt''  to  win  from  Samton  thetecretof 
Ua  atmgth,  and  the  meant  of  OTercoming  it. 
Thtra  tttma  to  be  little  donbt  that  ihe  waa  a  Phi- 
liitina  eoorteian ;  aod  her  emplofment  aa  a  political 
aniMwy,  together  with  the  large  aom  which  waa 
ofc«i  ibr  ber  terricei  (UOO  placet  of  ailrer  from 
■aA  lsrd=5500  ahekela ;  cf.  Judg.  iU.  ^),  and  the 
tact  wfaieii  ia  ittribated  ta  her  in  Judf^,  but  more 
«qiaciall;  lo JokiAiu,  iDdicatea  a  podtJon  not  likelj 
to  be  occoiried  bj  an;  Iiraeliliih  woman  at  that 
DBiod  of  national  depreaaion. 

DdtVlL     [No»H.] 

Balol,  raentiooed  in  1  Hacc  tt.  S3,  ia  the 
snalWtt  of  the  itUoda  called  Cjdadat  in  tha 
Aepaai]  Sea.  It  waa  one  of  tbe  chiaf  aeata  of  the 
wfltahip  of  Apollo,  and  wai  oelebraUd  at  the  birtb- 
-placa  of  thia  god  and  of  hit  aiater  Artemia  (Diana). 

~  '  It  proliably  .      ..       ^        .^. 
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perbna  from  Dnnan^Ba,  a  companion 
(Phibm.  3*;  CoL  It.  it)  dining  bi> 


lint  ii 


At  a 


T.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  at  having 
deseiied  the  spottle  throogh  lore  of  tbii  ptetent 
world,  and  gone  to  Tbetanlonica. 

Dematrlnt,  a  makerarDlTerihrineaor  Artrmia 
nt  ii:phBD>  (Acta  lii.  24).  Th«  were  imall 
modela  of  the  great  temple  of  Ihe  Epheuao  Artemit, 
with  her  ilntue,  nbich  it  wu  ctutomary  to  (any 
on  jouineTt,  and  place  on  homes,  aa  chsnni, 

Bama'blna  L,  lumamed  Soter,  "  The  &iTioDr," 
king  of  Syria,  waa  the  un  of  Seleucui  PhilopBtor, 
and  grandton  of  Antiodina  the  Great.  While  (till 
a  bojr  he  was  tent  bj  hia  father  aa  a  hcatage  to 
Bom*  (B.C.  175)  in  eichange  for  hie  uocle  Anti- 
odiBt  E[ripbanei.    Prom  hit  pontion  bt  wiu  unable 


preference  to  that  of  hia  coutin  Autlochus  V.     Hit 

Cdoo  waa  refuted,  he  left  Italr  aecretlj,  and 
ed  with  a  amall  (bme  at  Tripolia  in  Phoenicia 
(3  Mace  liT.  1 ;  1  Mace  tIL  1).  The  Sjrianl 
toon  declared  in  hia  bmor  (B.C.  162),  and  An- 
tiochns  and  hia  preteotor  Lfiiaa  were  put  to  death 
(1  Mice.  Tii.  2,  3 ;  3  Mace  lir.  S).  Hia  campaign* 
against  the  Jews  wen  nnsuoceaafiil.  In  B.C.  152, 
Alexander  Balai  was  brought  forward,  with  the 

throne.    The  tlTala  met  in  a  dtdii  re  engagement 


160),  and  Demetriai,  after  ditptaying  tbo 
gnatcet  pemnal  bnTorj,  waa  defeated  and  alain 
(1  Maoc  I.  le-SO). 


Daow'triBI  U,  "The  Victoriona"  (Niotor), 
waa  the  elder  aouof  DemetriuaSoter.  Be  waa  tent 
hj  hit  Either,  tc^etlier  with  hit  brother  Autiochoi, 
with  a  large  treatnie,  to  Cnidua,  when  Aleiaoder 
Balu  laid  cliim  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he 
waa  grown  up  he  made  a  descent  on  Syria  (B.C. 
148),  and  waa  nceiTCd  with  general  &*onr(l  Hacc. 


le  Jewt  are  dttcnbed  In  1  K 


why  A 
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KithrfdatM),  wboii  donJnioni  be  bad  inradcd 
^1  Mace  lir.  1-3).  Kithridata  treated  his  capti<re 
httiourablir,  and  gave  him  hia  daughter  in  marriage. 
Wbm  Antiochus  Sdetei,  who  had  gained  peitei 
iimioftheSj'naathrooe,lnradedPa>1hia,  Phraatat 
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employed  Demetrius  to  effect  a  diversion.  In  this 
Demetnos  succeeded,  and  when  Antiocfaus  fell  in 
battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(b.C.  128).  Not  long  afterwards  a  pretender,  sup- 
ported by  Ptol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  he  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife,  while 
attempting  to  escape  by  sea. 

Demon.  I.  Its  usage  in  clasidcal  Greek  is  various. 
In  Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but  supernatural 
men,  it  is  used  interchangeably  with  "  god ;"  after- 
wards m  Hesiod,  when  the  idea  of  the  gods  had  be- 
come more  exalted  and  less  fiuniliai*,  the  **  demons  ** 
are  spoken  of  as  intermediate  beings,  the  messengers 
of  the  gods  to  men. — ^11.  In  the  LXX.  the  words 
iaifJMP  and  ZaifUviov  are  not  found  very  fre- 
quently, but  yet  employed  to  render  different  He- 
brew words ;  generally  in  reference  to  the  idols  of 
heathen  worriiip.  In  Josephus  we  find  the  word 
**  demons  "  used  always  of  evil  spirits.  By  Phiio 
it  appears  to  be  used*  in  a  moi-e  general  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  ** angels,"  and  referring  to  both  good 
and  evil. — III.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the 
term  in  the  N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in 
James  ii.  19,  and  in  Rev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  are 
spoken  of  as  spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  God, 
and  having  power  to  afHict  man,  not  only  with 
disease,  but,  as  is  marked  by  the  frequent  epithet 
"unclean,"  with  spiritual  pollution  also.  They 
•*  believe  "  the  power  of  God  *•  and  tremble  "  (James 
ii.  19) ;  they  recognise  the  Lord  as  the  Son  of  God 
(Matt.  viii.  29;  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknowledge 
the  power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in  the 
place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.  15);  and  look  forward  in 
terror  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Matt.  viii.  29). 
The  description  is  precisely  that  of  a  natui-e  akin  to 
the  angelic  in  knowledge  and  powere,  but  with  the 
emphatic  addition  of  the  idea  of  positive  and  active 
wickedness.  Thei'e  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious  (though  not  ne- 
cessarily impossible)  as  it  may  be,  that  in  idolatry 
the  influence  of  the  demons  was  at  work  and  per- 
mitted by  God  to  be  effective  within  certain  bounds. 
Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons.  Scripture 
is  all  but  silent. 

Demoniacs.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in 
the  N.  T.,  and  applied  to  persons  suffering  under 
the  pMsession  of  a  demon  or  evil  spirit,  such  pos- 
session generally  showing  itself  visibly  in  bodily 
disease  or  mental  derangement.  With  regard  to 
the  frequent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scripture 
three  main  opinions  have  been  started. — I.  That  of 
Stitiuss  and  the  mythical  school,  which  makes  the 
whole  account  merely  s3rmbolic,  without  basis  of 
fact.  The  notion  stands  or  falls  with  the  mythical 
theory  as  a  whole. — 11.  The  second  theory  is,  that 
our  Loixl  and  the  Evangelists,  in  referring  to  de- 
moniacal possession,  spoke  only  in  accommodation 
to  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews,  without  any  asser- 
tion as  to  its  truth  or  its  falsity.  It  is  concluded 
that,  since  the  symptoms  of  the  affliction  were  fre- 
quently those  of  bodily  disease  (as  dumbness.  Matt, 
ix.  32  ;  blindness,  Matt.  xii.  22 ;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix. 
17-27),  or  those  seen  in  cases  of  ordinary  insanity 
(as  in  Matt.  viii.  28;  Mark  v.  1-5),  since  also  the 
phi-ase  *'  to  have  a  devil "  is  constantly  used  in 
connexion  with,  and  as  apparently  equivalent  to, 
"  to  be  mad  "  (see  John  vii.  20,  viii.  48,  x.  20,  and 
oerhaps  Matt.  xi.  18 ;  Luke  vii.  33) ;  and  since, 
fasUjr,  casea  ofdemoniacnl  pMsessiou  are  not  known 
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to  occur  in  our  own  days,  therefore  we  moat  sup** 
pose  that  our  Lord  spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote, 
in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with 
a  view  to  be  clearly  understood,  especially  by  the 
sufferers  themselves,  but  tJiat  the  demoniacs  were 
merely  persons  suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of 
body  and  mind.  With  r^ard  to  this  theory  also, 
it  must  be  remarkeil  that  it  does  not  accord  either 
with  the  general  principles  or  with  the  particular 
language  of  Scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible 
when,  in  things  indifferent,  language  is  used  which, 
although  sdoitifically  or  etymologically  inaccurate^ 
yet  conveys  a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  tlungs 
not  indifleroit,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii. 
1,  2),  or  a  moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given,  true 
or  right  as  £Bur  as  it  goes,  but  impeifect,  because  of 
the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients.  But  cer- 
tainly here  the  mattei*  was  not  indifferent.  Nor 
was  the  language  used  such  as  can  be  paralleled 
with  mere  conventional  expi-ession.  Nor  is  there, 
in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  least  iudi* 
cation  that  any  *' economy"  of  teaching  was  em- 
ployed on  account  of  the  *<  hardness"  of  the  Jews' 
**  hearts."  Possession  and  its  cure  are  i^ecorded 
plainly  and  simply ;  demoniacs  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18;  Luke  vi.  17,  18), 
even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  (Matt.  ir. 
24) ;  the  same  outward  signs  are  sometimes  referred 
to  possession,  sometimes  merely  to  disease  (comp. 
Matt.  iv.  24,  with  xvii.  15 ;  Matt.  xii.  22,  with 
Mark  vii.  32,  &c.) ;  the  demons  are  represented  as 
speaking  in  their  own  persons  with  superhunuw 
Imowledge,  and  acknowledging  our  Lord  to  be,  not 
as  the  Jews  generally  called  him,  son  of  David,  but 
Son  of  God  (Matt.  viii.  29;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7; 
Luke  iv.  41 ,  &c.).  All  these  things  speak  of  a 
personal  power  of  evil,  and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer 
to  what  we  might  call  mere  disease,  they  at  any 
rate  tell  us  of  something  in  it  more  than  a  morbid 
state  of  bodily  organs  or  self-caused  derangement  of 
mind.  Nor  does  our  Lord  speak  of  demons  as  per- 
sonal spirits  of  evil  to  the  multitude  alone,  but  in 
His  secret  conversations  with  His  disciples,  declar- 
ing the  means  and  conditions  by  which  power  over 
them  could  be  exercised  (Matt.  xvii.  21).  Twice 
also  He  distinctly  connects  demoniacal  possession 
with  the  power  of  the  evil  one;  once  in  Luke  x.  18, 
to  the  seventy  disciples,  where  He  speaks  of  his 
power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a  **fall  ot 
Satan,"  and  again  in  Matt.  xii.  25-30,  when  He 
was  accused  of  casting  out  demons  through  Beelp 
zebub,  and,  instead  of  giving  any  hint  that  the  pos- 
sessed were  not  really  under  any  dii-ect  and  personal 
power  of  evil,  He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the 
division  of  Satan  against  himself,  whidi,  if  po^es- 
sion  be  imrcal,  becomes  inconclusive  and  almost 
insincere.  Lastly,  the  single  fact  recorded  of  the 
entrance  of  the  demons  at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  10-14) 
into  the  herd  of  swine,  and  the  effect  which  that 
entrance  caused,  is  suflficient  to  overtlirow  the  notion 
that  our  Lord  and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or 
imply  any  objective  reality  of  possession.  In  the 
face  of  this  mass  of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  any- 
thing like  truth  of  Sciipture. — ^11 1.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  to  the  ordinaiy  and  literal  interpretation 
of  these  passages,  that  there  are  evil  spirits,  subject* 
of  the  Evil  One,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lonl 
Hinu«lf  and  His  Apostles  especially,  were  permittee! 
by  God  to  exercise  a  dii'ect  influence  over  the  souU 
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and  bodies  of  certain  men.  This  influence  is  clearly 
diitingoished  from  the  ordinary  power  of  corruption 
and  temptation  wielded  by  Satan  through  the  per- 
miMon  of  God.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  pos- 
sesnon  is  the  complete  or  incomplete  loss  of  the 
snfierer's  reason  or  power  of  will ;  his  actions,  his 
words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  are  mastei^ed  by 
the  evil  spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7  ;  Acts  ziz.  15),  till 
his  personality  seems  to  be  destroyed,  or,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, so  orerbome  as  to  produce  the  conscious- 
ness  of  a  twofold  will  within  him,  liice  that  some- 
times felt  in  a  dream.  In  the  ordinary  temptations 
and  assaults  of  Satan,  the  will  itself  yields  oon- 
scioasly,  and  by  yieldiog  gradually  assumes,  without 
losing  its  apparent  freedom  of  action,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is  solicited, 
urged,  and  persuaded  against  the  strivings  of  grace, 
but  not  overborne. 

J^'maphOkf  a  Syrian  general  in  Palestine  ander 
Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Maoc.  zii.  2). 

DMUl'xias,  A.  V.  **  penny,'*  (Matt,  xviii.  28,  zz. 
2,  9,  13,  xzii.  19;  Maik  vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5; 
Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35,  xx.  24;  John  vi.  7,  xii.  5; 
Kev.  vi.  6),  a  Roman  silver  coin,  in  the  time  of 
Oar  Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  It  took  its  name 
from  its  being  flrst  equal  to  ten  *'  asses,"  a  number 
afterwards  increased  to  sixteen.  The  earliest  spe- 
cimens are  of  about  the  commencement  of  the  2nd 
ocntnry  B.C.  From  this  time  it  was  the  principal 
silver  coin  of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  time  of 
Aiq^nstus  eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  from  the 
poond  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard 
weight  about  60*  grs.  This  Nero  reduced  by 
striking  ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would 
give  a  standard  weight  of  abont  52*  grs.,  results 
i-onfirmed  by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are, 
however,  not  exactly  true  to  the  standard.  In  Pa- 
lestine in  the  N.  T.  period,  we  loam  from  numis- 
matic evidence  that  denarii  must  have  mainly 
formed  the  silver  currency.  From  the  parable  of 
the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  it  would  seem  that  a 
denarius  was  then  the  ordinary  pay  for  a  day's 
Uboor  (Matt.  xx.  2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  13). 
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Denarhu  of  TDmhIbs. 

Obv.  TX  CAESAR  DIVI  AVG  F  AV0V8TV8.  Head  of  Tlberiaa, 
lurMte,  CO  Um  right  (Matt.  xxii.  19.  SO,  SI).  BafT.  POMllP 
MAXIM,  Beatod  female  flgnn  to  tho  tifht. 

Sepotiti  the  arrangement  by  which  one  man 
ke|yt  at  another's  request  the  property  of  the  latter, 
mitil  demanded  bade,  was  one  common  to  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  exigencies  of  war  and 
other  causes  of  absence  must  often  have  rendered 
such  a  deposit,  especially  as  regards  animals,  an 
owner's  only  course.  The  articles  specified  by  the 
Mosaic  law  are,  (1.)  "money  or  stuff;"  and  (2.) 
"  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast."  The 
first  case  was  viewed  as  only  liable  to  loss  by  theft 
(probably  for  loss  by  accidental  fire,  &c.,  no  com- 
pensation could  be  claimed),  and  the  thief,  if  found, 
was  to  pay  double,  i.  e.,  probably  to  compensate 
the  owner's  loss,  and  the  unjust  suspicion  thrown 
on  the  depositary.  If  no  theft  could  be  proved, 
the  depositary  was  to  swear  haAw  the  Jadget  that 


he  had  not  appropriated  the  article,  and  thenwait 
quit.  In  the  second,  if  the  beast  were  to  **  die  or 
be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man  seeing  it," — accid- 
ents to  which  beasts  at  pasture  were  easily  liable, — 
the  depositary  was  to  purge  himself  by  a  similar 
oath.  In  cai>e,  however,  the  animal  were  stolen, 
the  depositoiy  was  liable  to  restitution,  which  prob- 
ably was  necessaiy  to  prevent  collusive  thetl.  If 
it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  some  proof  was  easily 
produdhle,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitution  was  due 
(£z.  xxii.  7-13).  In  case  of  a  false  oath  so  taken,  the 
perjured  person,  besides  making  restitution,  was  to 
**  add  the  fiflh  part  more  thereto,"  to  compensate 
the  one  injured,  and  to  **  bring  a  ram  for  a  trespass- 
offering  imto  the  Lord  "  (Lev.  vi.  5,  6). 

Deputy.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Greek  word  which  signifies  "pixx^nsul" 
(Acts  xiii.  7,  8, 12,  xix.  38).  The  English  woitl 
is  curious  in  itself,  and  to  a  certain  e.xtent  appro- 
priate, having  been  applied  formerly  to  the  Loitl 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

BerlM  (Acts  xiv.  20,  21,  xvi.  1,  xx.  4).    The 
exact  position  of  this  town  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained, but  its  general  situation  is  imdoubted.     It 
was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  upland  plain  of 
Lycaonia,  which  stretches  from  loONiUM  east- 
wards along  the  north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus. 
It  must  have  been  somewhere  near  the  place  where 
the  pass  called  the  Cilician  Gates  opened' a  way 
from  the  low  plain  of  Cilicia  to  the  table-land  of 
the  interior ;  and  probably  it  was  a  stage  u)ton  the 
great  road  which  passed  this  way.    Three  sites  have 
been  assigned  to  Derbe.     (1.)  By  Col.  Leake  it  was 
supposed  to  be  BiftAAr^KUiaeh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Karadagh,  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which 
rises  from  the  Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost 
certainly  the  site  of  Lystra.     (2.)  In  Kiepert's 
Mapt  Derbe  is  marked  farther  to  the  east,  at  a  spot 
where  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line  of  a 
Roman  road.     (3.)  Hamilton  and  Texier  are  dis- 
posed to  place  it  at  DivU,  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  last  position  and  nearer  to  the  roots  of  Taurus. 
Deteit,  a  word  which  is  sparingly  employed  in 
the  A.V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  terms,  of  which 
three  are  essentially  different  in  signification.     A 
"  desert,"  in  the  sense  which  is  ordinarily  attached 
to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  burning,  sandy,  plain,  alike 
destitute  of  trees  and  of  water.     Here,  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  show  that  the  words  rendei-ed  in  the 
A.  V.  by  **  desert,"  when  used   in  the  historical 
books,  denoted  definite  localities;  and  that  those 
localities  do  not  answer  to  the  common  conception 
of  a  "  desert." — 1.  AradIu.     It  has  been  already 
shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is  in  the 
historical  and  topographical  records  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  definite  article,  this  word  means  that  veiy 
depressed  and  endosed  region— the  deepest  and  the 
hottest  diasm   in   the  world—the  sunken  valley 
north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  pai-ti- 
cularly  the  former.  [Aradah.]     Arabaii  in  the 
sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  ti-anslated  by  the  word 
«*  desert"  only  in  Ez.  xlvii.  8.     In  a  more  general 
sense  of  waste,  deserted  country — a  meaning  easily 
suggested  by  the  idea  of  excessive  heat  contained  in 
the  root — **  Desert,"  as  the  rendering  of  Arabah^ 
occurs  in  the  prophets  and  poetical  books ;  as  Is. 
XXXV.  1,  6,  xl.  3,  xii.  19,  li.  3;  Jer.  ii.  G,  v.  6, 
xvii.  6, 1.  12  ;  but  this  general  sense  is  never  found 
in  the  historical  books.— 2.  But  if  Arabah  givea 
but  little  support  to  the  oMmary  conc»\A\i»iv  o^  ^ 
desert,"  still  leia  does  the  other  wot^  \«\v\c\i  o>is 
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titmslators  have  most  frequently  rendered  by  it. 
MiDBAR  is  aocarately  the  '*  pasture  ground."  Its 
usual  translation  is  **  wilderness,"  a  woixl  in  which 
the  idea  of  v^etation  is  present.  In  speaking  of 
the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings  \he  word  '*  de- 
sert" occurs  as  the  rradering  o?  Midbar,  in  Ex.  iii. 

I,  V.  3,  xix.  2 ;  Num.  zxxiii.  15,  16;  and  in  mora 
tiian  one  of  these  it  is  evidently  employed  for  the 
sake  of  euphony  merely.  Midbar  is  most  fre- 
quently xxwA  for  those  tracts  of  waste  land  which 
lie  beyond  the  cultivated  ground  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  villi^es  of  Pala- 
tine, and  which  ai-e  a  yery  ^miliar  fSniture  to  the 
traveller  in  that  country.  In  the  poetical  books 
*'  desert"  is  found  as  the  translation  of  Midbar  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Job  zxiv.  5 ;  Is.  xzi.  1 ;  Jer. 
sxv.  24.  —  3.  Charbah,  appears  to  have  the 
force  of  dryness,  and  thoice  of  desolati<»i.  It  does 
not  occur  in  any  historical  pelages.  It  is  rendered 
** desert**  in  Ps.  cii.  6 ;  Is.  xlviii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  4. 
The  term  commonly  employed  for  it  in  the  A.  V. 
is  **  waste  places  **  or  "  desolation.'*— 4.  JeshIuon 
with  the  definite  article,  apparently  denotes  the 
waste  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  treated  as  a  proper  name  in  the 
A.  V.  Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a  few  pas- 
sages of  poetry ;  in  the  following  of  which  it  is 
rendered  **  desert."  Ps.  Izzzviii.  40 ;  cvi.  14 ;  Is. 
zliii.  19,  20. 

Dei'iau,  a  village  (not  "  town"),  at  which  Ni- 
canor*s  aimy  was  once  encamped  during  his  cam- 
paign with  Judas  (2  Maoc.  ziv.  16).  Ewald  con- 
jectures that  it  may  have  been  Adasa. 

Den'd,  father  of  Eliasaph,  the  **  captain"  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the  numbering  of 
the  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  vii.  42, 47,  z.  20). 
The  same  man  is  mentioned  again  in  ii.  14,  but 
here  the  name  appears  as  Reud,  owing  to  an  inter- 
change of  the  two  very  similar  H^rew  letters. 

Seuteronoinj.  A.  ContenU,  The  Book  con- 
sists chiefly  of  three  discourses  delivered  by  Moees 
shortly  before  his  death.  They  were  spoken  to  all 
Israel  in  the  plains  <^  Moab  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in  the  eleventh  month  of  the  last 
year  of  their  wanderings,  the  fortieth  year  after 
their  exodus  from  Egypt  (i.  3).  Subjoined  to  these 
discourses  are  the  Song  of  Moses,  ^e  Blessing  of 
Moses,  and  the  story  of  his  deaUi. — I.  The  first 
<lisoourBe  (i.  1 — iv.  40).  After  a  brief  historical 
introduction,  the  speaker  recapitulates  the  chief 
events  of  the  last  40  years  in  the  wildoness,  and 
especially  those  events  which  had  the  most  immed- 
iate besiring  on  the  entry  of  the  people  into  the 
promised  luid.  To  thb  discourse  is  appended  a 
brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the  three  cities  of 
refuge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  (iv.  41-43).^— 

II.  The  second  discourse  is  introduced  like  the  first 
by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  whidi 
it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49).  It  extends  from  chap. 
V.  1 — zxvi.  19,  and  contains  a  recnpitulation,  with 
some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the  Law  already 
given  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  will  be  observed  that  no 
pains  are  taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  to  keep  the  several  poiiions  of 
the  law,  considered  as  moral,  ritual,  and  ceremo- 
nial, apart  from  each  other  by  any  clearly  marked 
line.  But  there  is  in  this  discourse  a  very  manifest 
gi*adual  descent  from  the  higher  ground  to  the 
lower.  The  speaker  begins  by  setting  forth  Je- 
hovah Himself  as  the  great  object  of  love  and  wor- 

sA/p,  tbenoe  be  peaaeB  (1,)  to  the  Religious,  (2.)  to 
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the  Political,  and  (3.)  to  the  Social  economy  of  his 
people. — III.  In  the  third  discourse  (xxvii.  I — xxx. 
20),  the  Elders  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moses. 
The  people  sre  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon 
Mount  Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  "  all  the  words 
uf  this  Uiw."  Then  follow  the  several  curses  to  be 
pronounced  by  the  Levites  on  Ebal  (xzvii.  14-26), 
and  the  blessings  on  Gerizim  (zzviii.  1-14). — 
IV.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written  by  Mooes 
(for  its  still  further  preservation)  to  the  custody  of 
the  Levites,  and  a  chaige  to  the  people  to  hear  it 
read  once  every  seven  yean  (xxxi.):  the  Song  of 
Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  Uie  people  (xxxi.  30— 
xxxii.  ^):  and  the  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes 
(xzxiii.). — V.  The  Book  closes  (zxxiv.)  with  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  an- 
nounced to  him  in  xxxii.  48-52.  •—  B.  Reiation 
of  Deuteronomy  to  the  preceding  books.  It  has 
been  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained  by  the 
more  modem  critics,  as  well  as  by  the  earlier,  that 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  complete  whole 
in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to  the  other 
books  as  a  later  addition.  The  more  conservative 
critics  contend  that  Deuteronomy  forms  an  int^pnal 
part  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  throughout  to  be 
ascribed  to  Moses.  Others  have  ^ven  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist; 
whilst  others  again  are  in  favour  of  a  difierent 
author.  The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opi- 
nion rests  ai-e  the  many  vaiiations  and  additions  to 
be  found  in  Deuteronomy,  both  in  the  historical 
and  l^al  portions,  as  well  as  the  observable  differ- 
ence of  style  and  phraseology.  It  Ift  necessary, 
therefore,  before  we  come  to  consider  more  directly 
the  question  of  authorship,  to  take  into  account  these 
al)e^  peculiarities;  and  it  may  be  well  to  enu- 
merate the  principal  discrq>ancies,  additions,  &c, 
and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations  which 
they  call  forth.— I.  Discrepancies.  The  most  imr 
portant  discrepancies  alleged  to  exist  between  the 
historical  portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier 
books  are  the  following: — (1.^  The  appointment 
of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is  at  variance  with  the  account 
in  Ex.  xviii.  To  this  it  has  been  answered,  that 
althoi^h  Deut.  i.  6  mentions  the  departure  £rom 
Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i.  9-17  refei-s  exndently  to  what 
took  place  during  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown  by 
comparing  the  expression  "  at  that  time,**  ver.  9, 
with  tlie  same  expression  ver.  18.  Again,  there  is 
no  foitx  in  the  objection  that  Jethro's  counsd  is 
here  passed  over  in  silence.  When  making  allusion 
to  a  well-known  historical  fact,  it  is  unneoessaiy 
for  the  speaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most 
is  an  omission,  not  a  contradiction.  Lastly,  the 
stoiy  in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in 
Num.  zi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  probably  because  the  office  was  only  tempor- 
ary, and  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moaes,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  land. — (2.)  Chap.  i.  22  is  at  variance 
with  Num.  xiii.  2,  because  here  Moses  is  said  to 
have  sent  the  spies  into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  people,  whei^eas  there  God  is  said  to  have 
commanded  the  measure.  The  explanation  is  ob- 
vious. The  people  make  the  request ;  Moses  refers 
it  to  God,  who  then  gives  to  it  his  sanction.—- 
(3.)  Chap.  i.  44,  "  And  the  Amorites  which  dwelt 
in  that  mountain,*'  &c.,  whereas  in  the  story  of  the 
same  event.  Num.  xiv.  43-45,  Amalekites  are  men- 
tioned.   The  Amorites  stand  here  not  for  *'  Ama- 
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IckHes,"  bat  for  **  Canaamtes,"  as  being  the  most 
poverfiil  of  all  the  Canaanitish  tribes. — {4.)  Chap, 
ii.  2-8,  ooDftised  and  at  rarianoe  with  Norn.  zz. 
14-21,  and  xd.  4.  In  the  former  we  read  (ver.  4), 
^  7e  are  to  pass  throagh  the  coast  of  ^roar  brethren, 
the  children  of  Esau.^'  In  the  latter  (rer.  20), 
''And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go  throagh.  And 
Edom  came  oat  against  him,"  &c.  But,  aooordiog 
to  Deat.,  that  part  of  the  Edomite  territory  only 
was  traversed  which  lay  about  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber.-^5.)  More  perplexing  is  the  difference  in  the 
aoooant  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  as 
glTen  Deat.  x.  6,  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx.  23, 
xzziii.  30  and  37.  The  explanation  given  by  Kurtz 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory.  He  says: 
**  in  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  the  whole 
cougrqgation  comes  a  second  time  to  the  wilderness 
of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh,  Num.  xxxiii.  36.  On  the 
down-route  to  Ezion-geber  they  had  encamped  at 
the  several  stations  Moseroth  (or  Mosera),  Bene- 
Jaakan,  Hor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbalh.  But  now 
again  departing  from  Kadesh,  they  go  to  Mount 
Hor,  '  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom '  (ver.  37, 
38),  or  to  Moserah  (Deut.  x.  6,  7),  this  last  being 
in  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene- 
Jaakan,  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited 
aboot  this  time,  t.  e,  a  second  time,  after  the  second 
halt  at  Kadesh." — (6.)  In  Deut.  the  usual  name 
f<Nr  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is 
Horeb,  only  once  (xxxiii.  2)  Sinai ;  whereas  in  the 
other  books  Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  whole  moantain-i:ange ;  Sinai,  the  par- 
tiealar  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered. 

The  additions  both  to  the  historical  and  legal  sec- 
tions are  of  fiur  more  importance,  and  the  principal 
of  them  we  shall  here  enumer^.— II.  Additions, 
—(1.)  In  the  history,  (a)  The  command  of  God  to 
have  Horeb,  Deut.  i.  6,  7,  not  mentioned  Num. 
z.  11.     The  repentance  of  the  Israelites,  Deat.  i. 
46,  omitted  Num.  xiv.  45.    The  intercession  of 
Moies  in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix.  20,  of  whidi 
nothing  is  said  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.    These  are  so 
dight,  however,  that  they  might  have  been  passed 
orer  very  natunUly  in  the  earlier  books.    But  of 
more  note  are:  (6)  The  command  not  to  fight  with 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  Deut.  ii.  9,  19,  or 
with  the  Edomites,  but  to  buy  of  them  food  and 
water,  ii.  4-8.    The  notices  which  are  given  re- 
ifMcting  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  countries  of 
Moab  and  Ammon  and  of  Mount  Seir,  ii.  10-12, 
20-23 ;  the  sixty  fortified  cities  of  Bashan,  iii.  4; 
the  kiB^  of  the  country  who  was  "  of  the  remnant 
of  giants,"  iii.  11 ;  the  different  names  of  Hermon, 
iiu  9 ;  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth,  ii.  26 ;  and  the 
more  detailed  account  of  the  attadc  of  the  Ama- 
Iddtes,  XXV.  17,  18,  compared  with  Ex.  xvii.  8. — 
(2.)  In  the  Law.    The  appointment  of  the  cities 
of  refoge,  Deut.  xix.  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num. 
zzzv.  14  and  Deut.  iv.  41 ;  of  on«  particular  place 
for  tiie  sdemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  offerings, 
tithes,  Ir.,  are  to  be  brought,  Deut.  zii.  5,  sc., 
whilst  tiie  restriction  with  re^^ud  to  the  slaying  of 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (Lev.  xvii.  3,  4)  is  done  away,  15, 
20,  21 ;  the  regulations  rerpecting  tithes  to  be 
brought  with  the  sacrifices  ioA  burnt-offerings  to 
the  appointed  pboe,  Deut.  xii.  6, 11,  17,  xiv.  22, 
&c,  xxvi.  12 ;  concerning  £filse  prophets  and  seducers 
to  idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them,  xiii. ; 
oaaaamog  the  kin^  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
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dom,  xvii.  14,  &c ;  the  prophets,  zviii.  15,  &c. ; 
war  and  military  service,  xx. ;  the  expiation  of  secret 
murder ;  the  law  of  female  captives ;  of  first-bom 
sons  by  a  double  marriage ;  of  disobedient  sons ;  of 
those  who  suffer  death  by  hanging,  xxi. ;  the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8,  13-21 ;  of  divorce,  xxiv.  1:  and  va- 
rious lesser  enactments,  xziii.  and  xxv. ;  the  form  of 
thanksgiving  in  offering  the  first-fruits,  xxvi. ;  the 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, xxxi.  10-13.     Many  others  are  rather  ex- 
tensions or  modifications  of|  than  additions  to,  ezist- 
ing  laws.~0.  Author,     1.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  the 
work  of  one  author.     2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  s^le  of  Deuteronomy  is  very  different  fit)m  that 
of  the  other  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch.     3.  Who 
then  was  the  author?    On  this  point  the  follow- 
ing principal  hypotheses  have  bc«n  maintained  :— 
(1.)  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  woik  of 
Moses  himself.     Of  the  later  critics,  Hengstenberg, 
H&vemick,  Ranke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this 
view.    In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  said :  a.  That 
supposing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Moses,  the  dumge  in  style  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  we  remember  that  the  last  book  is  hort- 
atory in  its  diaracter,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
orations,  and  that  these  were  delivered  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.    6.  That  the  usua  loquendi 
is  not  only  generally  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
earlier  books,  and  that  as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as 
in  their  Jehovistic  portions,  but  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiar  forma  of  ezpression  common  only  to 
these  five  books,    c.  That  the  alleged  discrepancies 
in  matters  of  fiict  between  this  and  the  earlier  books 
may  all  be  reconciled,    d.  That  the  book  bears 
witnesa  to  its  own  aothorship  (zzzi.  19),  and  is 
expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  work  of  Moaes 
(Matt.  xix.  7,  8 ;  Mark  x.  3 ;  Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37). 
The  advocates  of  this  theory  of  ooorse  suppose  that 
the  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Moses,  was  added  by  a  later  hand,  and  perhaps 
formed  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book  of 
Joshua.  ~(2.)  Tlie  c^inion  of  Stahelin  (and  as  it 
would  seem  of  Bledc)  that  the  author  is  the  same 
as  the  writer  of  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other 
books.— (3.)  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Gesenius, 
and  othm,  that  iht  Deuteronomist  is  a  distinct 
writer  from  the  Jehovist.— f4.)  From  the  feet  that 
certain  phrases  occurring  in  Deut.  are  found  also  in 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  it  haa  been  too  hastily 
concluded  by  some  critics  that  both  books  were  the 
work  of  the  prophet— (5.)  Ewald  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew  living  in  Egyct 
daring  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 
The  song  of  Moses  (xxxii.)  is,  according  to  him, 
not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but  is  nevertheless  later 
than  the  time  of  Solomon.— D.  Date  of  Compom- 
tion.    Was  the  Book  really  written,  as  its  language 
certainly  implies,  before  the  entry  of  Israel  into  the 
Promised  Land?    To  suppose  it  was  written  knig 
afUr  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  m 
the  i-eign  of  Solomon,  or  in  that  of  Manasseh,  is 
not  only  to  make  the  Book  an  historical  romance, 
but  to  attribute  very  conuderable  inventive  skill  to 
the  author.    De  Wette  argnes,  indeed,  that  the 
character  of  the  Laws  is  such  as  of  itself  to  pre- 
suppose a  long  rendence  in  the  land  of  Canaan.    He 
instances  the  alloson  to  the  tempVe  (i\\.«x^x^- 
/  i'7),  the  proviBion  for  the  rvgbt  ^»a»r|^  ol  Oqa 


(though  >ucb  are  grantal  to  thnn  in  Num.  hit.) 
nod  without  titha  (allotted  to  tliem  in  Num.  xviit. 
•20,  iie.).  Other  leusoiu  for  s  laler  date,  auch  sa 
the  meutiwi  of  the  norahipof  the  buo  and  maoii  (ir. 
19,ini.3);tb9puniahinentof«oning(ivu.  5,  iiii. 
21,  &c)i  thanameJ'eait  o/  Tabenwcfei ;  and  the 
motive  rorkeefring  the  Sabbnth.  anoflittle  fonx.  A 
further  diiouoioo  of  the  question  of  nutliorship,  as 
well  ni  of  the  date  of  Ilie  legislation  in  Deutrronomf , 
muBt  be  leserved  for nnolhei- article.  [PEHTATEUCH.j 
DariL  The  name  deicHbes  Satan  at  ■landecing 
God  to  man,  and  man  to  God.  The  former  work 
ii,  of  coune,  a  part  if  hit  great  work  o(  temptation 
to  erik ;  and  u  not  only  eiemplififd  hut  illustrated 
u  to  ita  gsienl  natmre  and  teudencT  by  the  nam- 
tive  of  Gen.  iii.    The  eStct  ia  tu  atir  up  the  apirit 

and  it  ia  but  a  alight  step  further  to  impute  ihlBe- 
boDd  or  cradty  to  God.  The  other  work,  the 
ibndering  or  aocuaicg  man  before  Cod  ia,  a>  it 
muit   necoaarily  be,    unintelligible   U  ua.      The 

the  Inftnile  to  the  Finite  ipirit,  and  the  pertDiiaion 
of  the  eiiitence  of  evil  under  the  gOTemment  of 
Him  who   ie  "the  Good."      The  esaence  of  thii 


refutu 


i,  9,  10), 

■ncriKce  of  thou  "who  lored  not  their  own  Jiva 

untodcHth."    [Satan;  Deuok.] 

Dnr.  Thia  in  the  aummer  ia  Eo  copioua  in  Pales- 
tine that  it  anppliea  to  lOine  eiteotthe  abaencc  ofnm 
(t:cdua.  xvlii.  16,  ihii.  22),  and  becoma  import- 
ant to  the  agriculturist.  A>  a  proof  of  tbii  coptoua- 
nesa  the  well-known  tign  of  Gideon  (Jodg.  ti.  37, 
39,  40)  may  be  adduced.  Thua  it  i>  coupled  in 
the  dirine  bleaaing  with  rnin,  or  mentioned  aa  a 
priDK  aouree  of  lertility  (Gen.  iiTil.  SSj  Dent, 
uiiii.  13 ;  Zecb.  viii.  12),  and  Its  withdrawal  ia 
attribulad  to  a  curae  (2  Sam.  i.  21  i  1  K.  ivii.  1 ; 
Hag.  I.  10).  It  becomes  a  leading  object  in  pri> 
pheljc  imi^iery  by  reason  of  iti  penetrating  moisture 
without  the  appattnt  eSoi-t  of  rain  (Deut.  xnii. 
2;  Job  uii.  19  i  1^  ciiiiii.3;  Pior.  xii.  12; 
la.  iiTi.  19;  Hoa.  lir.  b;  Uic.  T.  7);  while  its 

oi'the  hypocrite  (Kos.  ri.  4,  liii.  3). 

Biadam.  What  the  '■  dmdtm  "  of  the  Jews  wu 
we  know  not.    That  of  other  nationa  of  antiquity 


waa  a  liUet  ofaiik,  two  inches  broad,  hound  round 
the  head  and  tied  behind,  tiie  im-aotion  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Liber.  Ita  colour  wai  genendly  white  ; 
■ometimes,  however,  it  waa  of  blue,  like  that  of 
Ikiriusj  and  it  waa  sown  with  pearls  or  other 
fon*  f-Zfch.  ii.  16),  and  enricheJ  with  fold  (Rer, 


li.  T).  It  waa  peenliarly  the  mark  of  Oriattal 
aoTeivlgna  (1  Mace.  >lii.  32).  A  erown  was  nied 
by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in  battle  (S  Sim.  i. 
10);  but  iu  all  pnbabillty  this  was  not  the  gtate 
crown  (2  Sam.  xii.  30), although  u»ed  in  the  coron- 
ation of  Joash  (2  K.  li.  12).  In  Esth.  1.  11,  ii. 
17,  we  have  cttJier  for  the  turban  worn  hy  the 
Persian  king,  qnecii,  or  other  eminent  persons  to 
whom  itwniDoncededaSB  special  ]BTOur(TiiL  15). 
The  diadem  of  the  king  diSered  from  that  of  others 
in  having  an  tract  triangular  peak.  Tiie  words  in 
Kz.  iiili.  15  mean  long  and  flowing  turbana  of 
gorgeous  coloun. 

Mai.  The  word  mimth  is  the  same  as  that 
rendered  "steps"  in  A,  V.  {¥.!.  u.  26  ;  1  K.  i. 
19),  and  "  degrees  "  in  A.  V.  (U  K.  ii.  9,  10,  1 


■d  with  th 


rgin  the  ' 


of  any  materials  for  determining  the  shape  and 
stmcture  of  the  solar  instrument,  whkdi  cntainlj- 
appean  intended,  the  best  couiie  ie  to  follow  the 
most  strictly  natuial  meuiing  of  the  words,  and  to 
consider  with  Cy;il  of  Alexandria  and  Jerome,  that 
the  fna'd/dU  were  really  stain,  and  that  the  shadow 
(perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk  on  the  top)  fell 

as  the  sun  was  low  or  high.  The  terrace  of  a  palace 
mieht  easily  be  thus  omamented. 

SlaffiOnd  (Heb.  yahaltni).  a  pradous  atone,  the 
third  in  the  second  row  on  the  brcaat-plate  of  the 
High-prirst  (Ei.  uriii.  18,  luii.  11),  and  niau- 
tiooed  by  Eiekiel  (uviii.  13)  among  the  p^ous 
stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre.  Our  translation, 
"diammd,"  ia  derived  from  Eban  Esra,  and  i* 
defended  by  Braun.  Kalisch  lays  "  perbipa  Eme- 
rald.' Respecting  sUinir,  which  is  tiiuislited 
"diamond"  in  Jar.  ivii.  1,  k*  under  Adhiaht. 

DUa**.  This  Latin  word,  properly  denotiog  a 
Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
Artema,  the  tuteUiry  goddess  of  the  Ephesinus. 
who  plays  ao  important  a  port  in  the  nvrsttve  of 
Acts  lii.  The  Epbeuan  Diana  was,  however,  re- 
garded as  invested  with  very  different  nttnbutes, 
and  made  the  object  of  a  dilfereat  worship,  from 
the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks,  aud  is  nther 
perhap  to  be  identilied  with  Astsrte  and  other 
fcnuds  divinitio  of  the  East.  In  some  respects 
there  was  doubllesa  a  fuaiou  of  the  two.  Dianii 
was  the  goddera  of  riva^  of  pools,  and  of  harbouis ; 
and  these  conditions  aro  utislifd  by  the  situation 
of  the  Hanctuaiy  at  Ephesut.     Again,  on  coins  of 


<  and  with  a  sti^.     But 


le  Ephesi. 


tirdy  alieu  fi-om 
:  art.  The  coin  below  will  give  some 
1  of  Iho  image,  which  waa  groteaque  and 
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archaic  in  character.  The  head  wore  a  mural 
crown,  each  hand  held  a  bar  of  metal,  and  the  lower 
part  ended  in  a  rude  block  ooTered  with  figures  of 
animals  and  mystic  inscriptions.  This  idol  was 
rej^-ded  as  an  object  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  was 
believed  to  hare  fidlen  down  from  heaven  (Acts 
zix.  35).  The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix.  28), 
*'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !  *'  and  the  strong 
expression  in  ver.  27,  ^  whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippeth,"  may  be  abundantly  illustrated 
from  a  variety  of  sounds.  The  tej-m  **  great "  was 
evidently  a  title  of  honour  recognised  as  belong^'ng 
to  the  Ephe«an  goddess.  We  find  it  in  inscriptions, 
and  in  Xenophon's  Ej^esiaca,  i.  11. 

BiblA'iBi,  mother  of  Hosea's  wife  Gomer  (Hos. 
L3). 

JKblath  (accurately  Diblah),  a  place  named 
only  in  £z.  vi.  14,  as  if  situated  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  is  natural  to 
infer  that  Diblah  was  in  the  north.  The  only  name 
in  the  north  at  all  like  it  is  Riblah,  and  the  letters 
D  and  R  are  so  much  alike  in  Hebrew,  and  so  fre* 
qiiently  interchanged,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
copyists,  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
Riblah  is  the  right  reading. 

IHlMm,  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  in 
the  rich  pastoral  conntry,  which  was  taken  possession 
of  and  rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii. 
3,  34).  From  this  circumstance  it  possibly  re- 
ceiTed  the  name  of  Dibon-Oad.  ^ts  first  mention 
is  in  the  ancient  fragment  of  poetry  Num.  xxi.  30, 
and  from  this  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  Moabites.  We  find  Dibon  counted  to  Keubon 
in  the  lists  of  Joshua  (xiii.  9,  17).  In  the  time 
oi  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  however,  it  was  again  in 
posacscion  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22, 
oomp.  24).  In  the  same  denunciations  of  Isaiah  it 
appears,  probably,  under  the  name  of  DiMON. 
In  modem  times  the  name  Dhiban  has  been  dis- 
eovered  by  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Burck- 
hardt  as  attached  to  extensive  ruins  on  the  Roman 
road,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Amon  (  Wady 
Modfeb),  All  agree,  however,  in  describing  tliese 
rains  as  lying  low.— 2.  One  of  the  towns  which 
was  re-inhabited  by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the 
return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  25).  From  its 
mention  with  Jekabzeel,  Moladah,  and  other  towns 
of  the  south,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  ident- 
icsl  with  DiMONAii. 

BUMnii-Oad,  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  45,  46).  It  was  no  doubt 
the  same  place  which  is  genei-ally  called  DlBON. 

Dib'xi,  a  Danite,  fiither  of  Shelomith  (Lev.  xxiv. 

in. 

Didnwihincm.    [Moitet;  Shekel.] 
Did'ymiif,  Uiat  is,  the  TVrm,  a  surname  of  the 
apostle  Thomas  (John  xi.    16,  xx.   24,  xxi.  2). 
[Thomas.] 

Diklah  (Gen.  x.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  a  son  of 
Joktan,  whose  settlements,  in  common  with  those 
<^  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  mast  be  looked  for  in 
Arabli.  The  name  in  Hebrew  signifies  **  a  palm- 
tree"  hence  it  is  thought  that  Diklah  is  a  part  of 
Arabia  containing  many  palm-trees.  Bochai*t,  and 
after  him  Ge>enius,  refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah 
to  the  Minaei,  a  people  of  Aralna  Felix  iuhabiting 
a  palmiferous  country.  No  trace  of  Diklah  is 
known  to  exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  mention 
of  a  place  called  DcJtalah  in  El-Yemdnehf  with 
many  palm-trees.  NakMeh  also  signifies  a  pnlm- 
tre^  and  is  the  name  of  maDy  places,  etpelaally  I 


Ndkhleh  el'  Temdneeyeh,  and  Kakhleh  esh-Slidmee- 
j/eh,  two  welUknown  towns  situate  near  each  other. 
Therefore,  1.  Diklah  may  probably  be  recovered  in 
the  place  called  Dakalah  above  mentioned ;  or, 
possibly,  2.  in  one  of  the  places  named  Nakhleh. 

Bil'ean,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judsih  (Jash.  XV.  38).  It  has  not  been  identified 
with  certainty.  Van  de  Velde  suggests  th^t  it 
may  be  the  roodera  place  TTna,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Tell-eS'SafieK  in  the  maritime  plain  of 
Philifitia,  M)uth  of  Kkron. 

Dim'nahy  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  given 
to  the  MeiTuite  Lentes  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  Rimmon 
(1  Chr.  vi.  77)  may  possibly  be  a  vaiiation  of 
IMronah. 

IM'moxi,  THE  WATERS  OF,  somc  streams  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
against  which  Jsainh  is  here  uttering  denunciations 
(Is.  XV.  9).  Gesenius  conjectuies  that  the  two 
names  Dimon  and  Dibon  aie  the  same. 

Di'monah,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  22),  perhaps  the  same  as  Dibon  in  Neh. 
xi.  25. 

Di'nah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen. 
XXX.  21).  She  accompanied  hei*  father  from  Meso- 
potamia to  Canaan,  and,  having  ventured  amwig 
the  inhabitants,  wns  violated  by  Shechem  the  son 
of  Hamor,  the  chieftain  of  the  territory  in  which 
her  fiither  had  settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at 
this  time,  judging  by  the  subsequent  notice  of 
Joseph's  age  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from 
13  to  15,  the  oi-dinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern 
countries.  Shechem  proposed  to  make  the  usual 
reparation  by  paying  a  sum  to  the  father  and  mairy- 
ing  her  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12).  But  in  this  case  the 
suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown  of  the  oflTence 
consisted  in  its  having  been  committed  by  an  alien 
against  the  favoured  people  of  God ;  he  had 
**  wrought  folly  in  Israel  **  (xxxiv.  7).  The  pro- 
posals oi  Hamor,  who  acted  as  his  deputy,  were 
framed  on  the  recognition  of  the  hitherto  complete 
separation  of  the  two  peoples;  he  proposed  the 
fusion  of  the  two  by  the  establishment  of  the 
rights  of  inteiinarriage  and  commerce.  The  sons 
of  Jacob,  bent  upon  revenge,  availed  themselves  of 
the  eagerness,  which  Shechem  showed,  to  effect  their 
purpose  ;  they  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  pro- 
posed union,  the  circumcision  of  the  Shechemites. 
They  therefore  assented;  and  on  the  third  day, 
when  the  pain  and  fever  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion were  at  the  highest,  Simeon  and  Levi,  own 
brothel's  to  Dinah,  as  Josephus  observes,  attacked 
them  unexpectedly,  slew  all  the  males  and  plundered 
their  city. 

Di'naites  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  the  name  of  some  of  the 
Cuthaean  colonists  who  were  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  No- 
thing more  is  known  of  them.  Junius,  without 
any  authority,  identifies  them  with  the  people 
known  to  geographers  by  the  name  Dermani, 

Dinliaball  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32 ;  1  Chr.  i.  43),  the 
capital  city,  and  probably  the  birthplace,  of  Bela, 
son  of  Beor,  king  of  Edom.  It  has  not  been  identi- 
fied. 

Dionyi'ia,  *'  the  feast  of  Bacchus,"  which  was 
celebrated,  especially  in  later  times,  with  wild  extra- 
vagance, and  licentious  enthusiasm.  Women,  as 
well  as  men,  joined  in  the  processions,  acting  the 
part  of  Maenads,  crowned  with  ivy  and  bearing  the 
thyrsus.  Shortly  before  the  'persecxxWoiii  o^  K\i- 
iiocbuM  EpiphaneSy  168  B.C.,  in  \9\udv  t2tk«  3q^% 
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"  ««re  comptlled  to  go  in  pn>c«aaiiw  to  B«chiu 
ourring  iry"  (2  Maoc  vi,  7),  the  Mcret  oelebra- 
tim  of  till  Baccbuulis  In  Italf  had  been  nicakd 
to  the  RoDua  tenate  (b.o.  IBS).  A  dscTM  wu 
Mved  forhiddiiig  its  abaerrancc  in  Rome  or  Italj. 
This  &et  oflm  tie  kat  commentiry  on  the  con- 
dact  of  Antiochui. 

IHnnji'liu  tlu  AiMpa^ta  (Acta  ivii.  34), 
nn  enimeot  AtliFQiiui,  cODTcrted  t<i  Chrutiinity  bf 
the  prcBching  of  St.  Paul.  Eiuebiua  ihaLh  him,  on 
the  nuthoritf  of  Dianymm,  biAop  of  Coriath,  to 
have  been  Ent  bishop  of  Atlimi.  The  writings 
which  were  once  sttributad  to  him  ai'f  now  coa- 
fened  to  be  the  production  of  some  neo-PIatooute 
of  the  6(h  century. 

Slonr'nu  (3  Mice.  cr.  33 ;  3  Uucc  ii.  S9), 
alio  called  Bacchus,  wu  propecif  the  god  of  wine. 
The  culera  windering)  of  Dianjtua  are  well  known, 
bat  they  da  not  >eem  to  hare  left  any  special  truce 
in  Polotine.  Hi«  wonhip,  howerer,  wu  groitly 
nuiEGed  bf  the  incorpoimtion  of  EaBtEm  elonent*, 
•od  BsDmed  the  twofold  form  of  wild  orgiei  and 
mjMIc  litei.  To  the  Jew,  Dlonjiu*  would  neces. 
aarilj  appear  u  the  embodiment  of  paganiim  in  its 
most  nwterial  abape,  sanctiooing  the  most  tumultn- 
ona  paoioni  and  the  won' 

noMClrilltllilll.    [U< 

Dlot'npllM,  ■  Cbristii 
9>  but  of  whom  nolhing  is  known. 

DlKiplB.    ^Educatiok;  Schools.] 

Dlaoiu,  a  circular  plate  of  itone  or  metal,  made 
for  ibrowing  to  a  distance  ai  an  enrciM  of  stnngth 
and  deneiity  (3  Mace.  iy.  14). 


■■■■.nlLniLlMl 

_  .  [Medicise.] 
Diih.  [Basin  J  CharOeb].  In  aacientEgTpt, 
and  alio  in  JoJaea.  guests  at  the  (able  handled 
their  food  with  the  fingeii.  The  same  ii  the  case 
in  modern  Egypt.  Ewh  person  breaks  off  a  tmall 
piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in  the  dish,  and  then  conveys 
it  to  hii  mODth.  together  with  a  email  portion  of 
the  meat  or  other  conloiti  of  the  dish.  To  pick 
out  a  delicate  jiioiiel  and  hand  it  to  a  friend  is 
eeteemed  a  compliment,  and  to  refuaa  such  an  offer- 
^y  ir  coatraij  Ut  good  manners.     Judas  dipping 
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his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our  Lord  was  show- 
ing especial  frieodlinesB  and  intimaey. 

DUlun,  the  youugeat  son  of  Sdr  the  Uorite 
(Gen.  iKTi.  21,  28,  30  ;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  42). 

Dll'has.  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  mri. 
31',  26,  30 ;  1  Chr.  i.  38).— S.  The  son  of  Anah 
and  grandson  of  Sdr  (Geo.  uiri.  2b;  1  Cbr.  i. 
38).  Dishon  aid  Dislun  belong  to  the  aamt  rooL 
The  geogi-aidiical  position  of  the  tribes  descended 
from  th«e  [Striarchs  is  uncertain.  Koobel  places 
them  10  E.  and  S.E.  of  the  QtJfof  Ataba. 

DltpecdAn,  Ih*  Jaw*  of  Uw,  or  simi^y  The 
DiSFERBlOM,  was  the  general  title  applied  to  those 
Jairawho  remained  settled  in  foreign  countries  after 
the  retnm  from  (he  Babylonian  eiile,  and  during 
the  period  of  the  aecond  Temple.  The  DisperrioD, 
as  a  diaUnct  element  infiuenciog  the  entire  characts 
of  the  Jews,  dales  from  the  Dabylmiau  eiHe. 
Outwardly  and  Inwardly,  by  iU  efecU  both  on  the 
Gentile*  and  on  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Disperuon 
appears  to  have  been  the  clearest  proridential  prfr 
paratiou  for  the  spread  of  Christiaiuty.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dispersion  was 
divided  into  three  p«t  sections,  the  Bahylenian, 
the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Precedence  was  yielded 
to  the  6rst.  From  Babylon  the  Jews  ipread 
throughout  Pertia,  Media,  and  Parthia ;  but  the 
settlements  in  China  belong  to  a  modem  dale.  The 
Gi-erk  conquests  in  Asia  alended  the  limits  of  tlte 
Dispersion.  Seleucus  Kicator  traniplanled  large 
bodies  or  JewisB  colonists  Iram  Babylonia  to  the 
oapitala  of  his  western  prorincea.  Hii  policy  was 
dllowed  by  his  successor  An^odini  the  Great ; 
and  the  persecutions  of  Antiochua  Epiphaues  only 
served  to  push  forwaid  the  Jewish  emigratioa  ta 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire,  hap  Kttle- 
ments  of  Jews  were  established  in  Cypms,  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean,  and  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Jews  of  the  Syrian  prorincea 
givdaally  formed  a  closer  conneiion  with  their  new 
and    together  « 


I  tendency,  however,  t 


language 
liisHd- 
mcat  free 
idria.  The  Jewish  setUe- 
by  Ateiander  and  Ptolemy  I. 
became  the  source  of  the  African  dispersion,  which 
spmd  over  the  north  coaat  of  A&ics,  and  perhaps 
inland  to  Abyssinia.  AlCyreoe  and  Berenice  (Tri- 
poli) the  Jewish  inhabitants  fonned  a  considerate 
of  the  population.  The  African  Dispersion, 
other  Jews,  preserved  their  veneiation  for 


deveh>pmait   ■ 


like  all 


language  led  to  wider  diffi?TEiices, 
wnicn  were  avei  led  in  Babylon  by  the  cuirtncy  o[ 
an  Aramaic  dialect.  After  the  dcstniclion  of  the 
Temple  the  Zeolota  found  a  re«ption  inCyrene; 
and  towards  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Tiajan,  A.D. 
tia,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocitj.  The  Jewish  setllemeota  in  Rome 
were  consequent  npoB  the  occupation  of  Jerasalera 
by  Fompey,  u.O.  63.  The  captives  toi  emigrants 
whom  he  brought  with  him  were  locatad  in  thft 
ti-aus-Tiberine  quarter.  In  the  leign  of  Claodius 
the  Jews  became  objects  of  suspicion  from  thdr 
immense  numbers ;  and  the  internal  ditputca  led 
to  their  banishment  from  the  city  (Acts  iviii.  2). 
This  eipuliion,  if  general,  can  only  have  been  tem- 
poiary,  for  in  a  few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome  were 
numerous  (Acts  iiviii.  17  B.).  The  influence  of 
the  Dispenion  on  the  rapid  promulgation  of  CbristI- 
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aoltj  an  scsroely  be  orerrated.  The  course  of  the 
apoctob'c  preadiing  followed  in  a  regular  progress 
the  Iin«  of  Jewish  settlements.  The  mixed  assembly 
from  which  the  first  conyerts  were  gathered  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  represented  each  dirision  of  the 
IXspersion  (Acti  ii.  9-11 ;  (1)  Parthians  .... 
Mesopotamia ;  (2)  Judaea  (i.  e.  Si/ria\  .  .  .  Pam- 
phylia ;  (3)  Egypt . ,  .  Greece ;  (4)  Romans  . .  . ), 
and  these  converts  naturally  prepared  tlie  way  for 
the  apostles  in  the  interval  which  preceded  the  be- 
ginning of  the  separate  apostolic  missions. 

SMnation  (Ez.  xiii.  7;  Wisd.  xvii.  7;  Is. 
zlvii.  9).  This  art  **  of  taking  an  aim  of  divine 
matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture 
of  imaginations"  (Bacon,  Esa.  xvii.)  has  been 
murersal  in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  alike  civilized 
and  savage.  The  first  kind  of  divination  was  called 
Natural,  in  which  the  medium  of  inspiration  was 
transported  from  his  own  individuality,  and  became 
the  paanlve  instrument  of  supematui'al  utteiances. 
The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial,  and  pro- 
bably originated  in  an  honest  conviction  that  external 
nature  sympathised  with  and  frequently  indicated 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  mankind ;  a  convic- 
tion not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and  fostered  by  the 
arcidftital  synchronism  of  natural  phenomena  with 
human  catastrophes.  When  once  this  feeling  was 
established  the  supposed  manifestations  were  in- 
finitely multiplied.  The  invention  of  divination  is 
ascribed  to  Piometheus,  to  the  Phrygians  and  Etru- 
rians, especially  sages,  or  to  the  devil.  In  Uie 
same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all  magic  to  Ahriman. 
Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in  modem  times. 
Many  forms  of  divination  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
tore,  and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  alluded  to 
that  it  deserves  icareful  examination.  Diviners  are 
first  mentioned  as  a  prominent  body  in  the  Egyptian 
court.  Gen.  xli.  8.— 1.  Chartummbn,  They  weiY 
a  class  of  Egyptian  priests,  eminent  for  learning.— 
8.  C^acdndm  (Ex.  vii.  1 1).  Possibly  these,  as  well 
as  their  predecessors,  were  merely  a  learned  class, 
invested  by  vulgar  superstition  with  hidden  power. 
UuuA  was  made  bend  of  the  coll^  by  Nebuchad- 
nenar  fDan.  v.  11).— 8.  MecasthgpAm  (Ex.  vii. 
lly  catvU^ihUn).  The  word  seems  to  denote  mere 
jugglers,  of  the  class  to  which  belonged  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the 
wonders  which  hardened  the  heai-t  of  Pharaoh  is 
idk  to  conjecture.  Michaelis  explains  them  to  be 
**  astrologers,"  such  as  in  ancient  times  were  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  control  the  sun  and  moon  by 
spells.  Women  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
addicted  to  these  magical  arts  (Elx.  xxii.  18).— 
4.  TiddfMm  (Lev.  xix.  31,  xx.  6),  mzards. 
Those  that  could  by  whatever  meuns  reveal  the 
future.— 6.  Obdth  (Lev.  xx.  6;  Is.  viii.  19,  xix. 
3).  The  word  properly  means  *<  spirits  of  the 
dead,**  and  then  by  an  easy  meton3rmy  those  who 
consulted  them.  They  are  also  called  Pythones. 
Hence  the  **  spirit  of  Python,"  Acts  xvi.  16.  These 
ventriloquists  "  peeped  and  muttered "  firom  the 
earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  revealing  familiar 
(Is.  zxix.  4,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  xzviii.  8 ;  Lev.  xx.  27). 
Ob  properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  and 
was  applied  to  the  magician,  because  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  m/lated  by  the  spirit.  Of  this  class 
was  the  witch  of  Endor.^^.  K^sim  hSadnAm 
(DenL  xviii.  10).  This  word  may  be  taken  to 
mean  astrologers,  magi,  &c.— 7.  Me*Mn  (Mic  v. 
12;  2  K.  xxi.  6 ;  A.  V.  «*  an  observer  of  times  **)• 
It  k  derived  by  some  from  ^Anan,  to  cover,  aod^ 
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may  mean  gmeraSy  **  using  hidden  arts"  (Is.  ii. 
6  ;  Jer.  xxvii.  9).  If  it  be  derived  from  *ainj  an 
eye,  it  will  mean  "one  who  fascinates  with  the 
eyes,"  as  in  tlie  Syr..  Vers.  A  belief  in  the  evil 
eye  was  universal,  and  is  oilen  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture (Deut.  xxiii.  6;  Matt.  xx.  15;  Tob.  iv.  7; 
I  Sam.  xviii.  9.  "Saul  eyed  David").  Othera 
again  make  the  *6ninim  (Is.  ii.  6,  &c.),  "  sooth- 
sayers," who  predicted  "  times  "  as  in  A.  V.,  from 
the  observation  of  the  clouds.  In  Judg.  ix.  37, 
the  expression  "  terebinth  of  M^nfntm  "  refers  not 
so  much  to  the  general  sacredness  of  great  trees  as 
to  the  ftct  that  (probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried 
his  amulets  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).— 8.  MenachishUn 
(Ps.  Iviii.  5;  2  K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  Ac.  A.  V.te- 
chanters)  who  were  suppled  to  render  serpents 
innocuous  and  obedient  (Ex.  vii.  9  ;  Jer.  viii.  17 ; 
Eccl.  X.  11),  chiefly  by  the  power  of  music;  but 
also  no  doubt  by  the  possession  of  some  genuine  and 
ofUn  hereditaiy  secret,  lliey  had  a  similar  power 
over  scorpions.  The  root  has,  however,  a  general 
meaning  of  "  learning  by  experience,"  like  "  to 
angur,*^  in  English,  Gen.  xxx.  27.-9.  Chdbir 
chebdrtm.  Those  who  acquired  power  by  uttering 
spells,  &c.  — 10.  BelommUs,  Alluded  to  in  Ez. 
xxi.  21,  where  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of 
two  ways,  uses  divination  by  arrows  to  decide 
whether  he  shall  proceed  against  Jerusalem  or  Kab- 
bah. Jerome  explains  it  of  mingling  in  a  quiver 
arrows  on  which  weie  inscribed  the  names  of  various 
cities,  that  city  being  attacked  the  name  of  which 
was  drawn  out.  Estius  says  he  threw  up  a  bundle 
of  arrows  to  see  which  way  they  would  light,  and 
felling  on  the  right  hand  he  marched  towards 
Jerusalem.— U.  Closely  connected  with  this  was 
divination  by  rods  (Hos.  iv.  12).— 12.  Cup  divi- 
nation (Gen.  xliv.  5).  Parkhurst  and  others,  deny- 
ing that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a  mere  cup 
of  office  "  for  which  he  would  search  carefully." 
But  in  aU  probability  the  A.  V.  is  right.  The 
divination  was  by  means  of  radiations  from  the 
water  or  from  magically  inscribed  gems,  &c.  thrown 
into  it.— 13.  Consultation  of  Terephim  (Zech.  x. 
2 ;  Ez.  xxi.  21  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  23).  These  were 
wooden  images  (t  Sam.  xix.  13)  consulted  as 
"  idols,"  from  which  the  excited  worshippers  fancied 
that  they  received  oracular  responses  [Terapuim]. 
—14.  Divination  by  the  liver  (Ez.  xxi.  21).  The 
liver  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  sacrifice. 
Thus  the  deaths  of  both  Alexander  and  Hephaestion 
were  foretold.— 15.  Divination  by  dreams  (Deut. 
xiii.  2,  3;  Judg.  vii.  13;  Jer.  xxiii.  32).  lilany 
warnings  occur  in  Scriptme  against  the  impostures 
attendant  on  the  interpi-etation  of  dreams  (2iech.  x. 
2,  &c.)  We  find  however  no  direct  irtux  of  seek'^ 
ing  for  dreams.— 16.  The  consultation  of  oi*acIes 
may  be  considered  as  another  form  of  divination 
(Is.  xli.  21-24,  xliv.  7).  The  term  oracle  is  applied 
to  the  Holy  of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16 ;  Ps.  xxviii.  2). 
That  there  were  several  oracles  of  heathen  gods 
known  to  the  Jews  we  may  infer  both  from  the 
mention  of  that  of  Baal-zebub  at  Ekron  (2  K.  i» 
2-6),  and  from  the  towns  named  DeUr.  Moses 
forbade  every  species  of  divination  because  a  prying 
into  the  future  clouds  the  mind  with  superstition, 
and  because  it  would  have  been  an  incentive  to 
idolatry ;  indeed  the  frequent  denunciations  of  the 
sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to  prove  that  these  for- 
bidden arts  piesented  peculiar  temptations  to  apo- 
Btixie  IsraeL  But  God  supplied  b\ft  i^^\^  '«\\2ti 
substitatea  for  divination,  which  wou\d  "W^  xeoi- 
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(Icred  it  snperflaous,  and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as 
to  his  will  in  circumstances  of  danger,  had  they 
coKtinued  faithful.  It  was  only  when  they  wera 
unfiiithful  that  the  revelation  waa  withdrawn 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  6;  2  Sam,  ii.  1;  r.  23,  &c.). 
8upei*stition  not  unfrequently  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  dbepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  in- 
fidelity prevalent  through  tlic  Uoman  empu%  at  our 
Lord's  coming,  impostui-e  was  rampant ;  as  a  glance 
at  the  pages  of  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence 
the  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9),  Bai'-je&ius  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave 
with  the  spirit  of  Python  (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  vaga- 
bond Jews,  exorci&U  (Luke  zi.  19;  Acts  xix.  lo), 
and  othera  (2  Tim.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xix.  20,  &c.),  as 
well  as  the  notorious  dealera  in  magical  books 
at  Kphesus  (Acts  xix.  19). 

Divoroe.  The  law  r^ulating  this  subject  is 
found  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which  the 
right  of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  lost,  are 
stited  ib,  xxii.  19,  29.  The  ground  of  divorce  is 
a  point  on  which  the  Jewish  doctoi-s  of  the  period 
of  the  N.  T.  widely  differed  ;  the  school  of  Shiunmai 
seeming  to  limit  it  to  a  moi-al  delinquency  in  the 
woman,  whilst  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to  trifling 
causes,  e.  g.,  if  the  wife  burnt  the  food  she  was 
cooking  for  her  husband.  The  Pharisees  wished 
perhaps  to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival 
schools  by  their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3) ;  by  His 
answer  to  which,  as  well  as  by  His  previous  maxim 
(v.  31),  he  declares  that  but  for  their  hardened 
state  0^  heait,  such  questions  would  have  no  place. 
Yet  from  the  distinction  made,  **  but  I  say  unto 
you,"  v.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  He  re- 
garded  all  the  lesser  causes  than  "  fornication  "  as 
standing  on  too  weak  ground,  and  declined  the 
question  of  how  to  interpret  the  words  of  Modes.  It 
would  be  imreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  by 
**  some  uncleanness,*'  to  which  he  limit«l  the  remedy 
of  divorce,  Moses  meant  **  fornication,"  i.e.  adultery, 
for  that  would  have  been  to  stultify  the  law  **  that 
hiich  should  be  stoned"  (John  viii.  5;  Lev.  xx. 
10).  The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which  at- 
tends on  the  doubt  which  is  now  found  in  inter- 
preting Moses'  words  will  be  lessened  if  we  consider, 
that  the  mere  giving  "  a  bill  (or  rather  **  book,"; 
of  divorcement"  (comp.  Is.  1.  1  ;  Jer.  iii.  8), 
would  in  ancient  times  require  the  intervention  of 
a  Levite,  not  only  to  secure  the  formal  correctness 
of  tlie  instrument,  but  because  the  ait  of  wriUng 
wns  then  generally  unknown.  This  would  bring 
the  matter  under  the  cognizance  of  legal  authority, 
imd  tend  to  check  the  rash  exercise  of  tlie  right  by 
the  husband .  But  the  absence  of  any  case  in  point 
in  the  period  which  lay  nearest  to  the  lawgiver 
himself,  or  in  ahy,  save  a  much  more  I'ecent  one, 
makes  the  whole  question  one  of  great  uncertainty. 

Di'sahab,  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Deseit,  men- 
tioned Deut.  i.  l,as  limiting  the  position  of  the 
hpot  in  which  Moses  is  there  i^presented  as  address- 
ing the  Israelites.  It  is  by  liobinson  identified 
with  DaJiabf  a  cape  on  the  \V.  shore  of  the  OtUf  of 
AkabaJi. 

Do'eof ,  a  "  litUe  hold  *'  near  Jericho  (1  Mace, 
xvi.  15,  comp.  vei-se  14)  built  by  Ptolemeus  the 
son  of  Abubus.  The  name  still  remains  attached 
to  the  copious  and  excellent  springs  of  Ain-Duk, 
which  burs.' .  forth  in  the  Wady  Navcttinieh^  at  the 
foot  of  th(  mountain  of  Quarantania  {KunmtxU), 
about  4  miles  N.W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs 
juv  traces  of  ancient  foundations^  which  may  be 
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those  of  Ptolemy's  castle,  but  more  probably  of  that 
of  the  Templars,  one  of  whose  stations  this  was. 

Dod'ai,  an  Ahohite  who  commanded  tlie  coarse 
of  the  2nd  month  (1  Gir.  xxvii.  4).  It  is  probable 
that  he  is  the  fame  as  DoDO,  2. 

Do'danim,  Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some  copies 
and  in  mai-g.  of  A.  V.  1  Chi*,  i.  7,  Rodanim),  a 
family  or  i^aoe  descended  fix>m  Javan,  the  son  of 
Japhet  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7).  The  weight  of 
authority  is  in  favourofthe  former  name.  Dodanim 
is  regai-ded  as  identical  with  Dardani.  The  Dardani 
were  found  in  hbtorical  times  in  Illyiicum  and 
Troy:  the  former  district  was  r^ardcd  as  their 
original  seat.  They  wei-o  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic 
race,  and  are  grouped  with  the  Chittim  in  the 
genealogical  table,  as  more  closely  related  to  them, 
than  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pelasgic  race. 
Kalisch  identifies  Dodanim  with  the  Daunians,  who 
occupied  the  coast  of  Apulia. 

Do'davah,  a  man  of  Maiesha  in  Judah,  &ther  of 
Eliezer  who  denounced  Jehoshaphat's  alliance  with 
Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37). 

Do'do.  L  A  man  of  Bethlehem,  father  of  £1- 
hanan,  who  was  one  of  David's  thirty  captains 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  24 :  1  Chr.  xi.  26).  He  is  a  different 
person  from^S.  Dodo  tub  Ahohite,  fiither  of 
£leazar,  the  2nd  of  the  three  mighty  men  Who 
were  ovei*  the  thirty  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
12).  He,  or  his  son — in  which  case  we  must  sup- 
pose the  words  '*  Eleaxar  son  of"  to  have  escaped 
from  the  text — probably  had  the  command  of 
the  second  monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  In  the 
latter  passage  the  name  is  Dodai.— 8.  A  noan  of 
Issachar,  forofather  of  Tola  the  Judge  (Judg.  x.  1). 

Do'eg,  an  Idumaean,  chief  of  Saul's  herdmoi.  He 
was  at  Nob  when  Ahimelech  gave  David  the  sword 
of  Goliath,  and  not  only  gave  infoi-mation  to  Saul, 
but  when  others  declined  the  office,  himself  executed 
the  king's  order  to  destroy  the  priests  of  Nob,  with 
tlieir  families,  to  the  number  of  85  pei-sons,  together 
with  all  their  property  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9,  18, 
22 :  Ps.  Iii.). 

Dog,  an  animal  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for 
their  houses  (Is.  hi.  10),  and  for  guarding  their 
flocks  (Job  XXX.  1).  Then  also  as  now,  troops  of 
hungry  and  semi-wild  dogs  used  to  wander  about 
the  flelds  and  streets  of  the  dties,  devouring  dead 
bodies  and  other  offal  fl  K.  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19, 
23,  xxii.  38,  2  K.  ix.  10,  36  ;  Jer.  xv.  3,  1^,  lix.  6, 
14),  and  thus  became  such  objects  of  dislike  that 
flei-ce  and  cruel  enemies  ai*e  poetically  styled  dogs  in 
P;*.  xxii.  16,  20.  Moreover  the  dog  being  an  un- 
clean animal  (Is.  Ixvi.  3),  the  terms  dog,  dead  dog, 
dog*8  head  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or  ot 
humility  in  speaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxi  v.  14 ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  9  ;  2  K.  viii.  13).  Stanley 
mentions  that  he  saw  on  the  very  site  of  Jezreel 
the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that  devoured  Jezebel, 
prowling  on  the  mounds  without  the  walls  for 
offal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  consume. 

Doon.    [Gates.] 

Dophlcah,  a  place  mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  12, 
as  a  station  in  the  Desert  where  the  Isi-aelites  en- 
camped; see  Wilderness. 

Ikir  (Josh.  xvii.  11,  1  Ki  iv.  11 ;  1  Mace.  xv. 
11),  an  ancient  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh, 
xii.  23),  whose  ruler  was  an  ally  of  Jabin  king  of 
Hazor  against  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  1,  2).  It  was 
probably  the  most  southern  settlement  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians on  the  coast  of  Syria.    Joeephus  describes  it 
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as  a  maritime  city,  on  the  west  border  of  Manoawh 
and  the  noi-th  border  of  Dan  near  Mount  Carmel. 
It  appears  to  hare  been  within  the  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  though  allotted  to  Manasseh  (Josh, 
xrii.  11 ;  Judg.  i.  27).  The  original  inhabitants 
were  nerer  expeUed;  but  during  the  prosperous 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  they  were  made  tribu- 
tary (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  latter  monarch  sta- 
tioned at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve  purveyoia  (IK.  iv. 
11).  Tryphon,  the  mui-derer  of  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeos  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of  S3rria,  having 
sought  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  city  was  besieged  and 
captored  by  Antiochus  Sidetes  (1  Mace.  xv.  11). 
Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  de- 
8cripti<nis  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  are  clear  and 
full.  The  latter  pLices  it  on  the  coast,  *'  in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Caesarea,  on  the  way  to  Ptole- 
mais."  Just  at  the  point  indicated  is  the  small 
Tillage  of  TanH^a^  probably  an  Arab  corruption  of 
Dora,  consisting  of  about  thirty  houses,  wholly  con- 
sbncted  of  ancient  materials. 

Do'ra.     1  Mace.  XV.  11, 13,  25.    [DoR.] 

Bor'eat.    [Tabitha.] 

Dofym'eiief ,  father  of  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Macron 
fl  Maoc  iii.  38 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  45).  It  is  probable 
that  be  is  the  same  Dorymenes  who  fought  against 
Antiochus  the  Great. 

Dositll'eiis.  L  *'  A  priest  and  Levite,''  who  car- 
ried the  translation  of  Esther  to  Eg3rpt  (Esth.  xi.  1, 
2).— S.  One  of  the  captiins  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
in  the  battle  against  Timotheus  (2  Mace.  xii.  19, 
24).^-S.  A  horse-soldier  of  Baoenor's  company,  a 
man  of  prodigious  strength,  who,  in  attempting  to 
capture  Gorgins,  was  cut  down  by  a  Thi-acian 
{2  Maoc  xii.  35)  .^L  The  son  of  Drimylus,  a  Jew, 
who  had  renounced  the  law  of  his  Others,  and  was 
in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  at  Kaphia  (3 
Mace.  i.  3).     He  was  perhaps  a  di^mberlain. 

So'thalBL     [DOTUAN.] 

Do'tiuui,  a  place  fiiat  mentioned  (Gen.  xxzvii. 
17)  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  and 
apparently  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem.  It 
next  appears  as  the  residence  of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi. 
13).  Later  still  we  encounter  it  as  a  landmark  in 
the  account  of  Holofemes'  campaign  against  Bethulia 
(Jud.  ir.  6,  vu.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  Dothaim  is  due 
to  the  Gredc  text,  from  which  this  book  is  trans- 
lated. Dothain  was  known  to  Eusebios,  who  places 
it  12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Seboste  (Samaria)  ;  and  here 
it  has  been  at  lengtli  discovered  in  our  own  times, 
•tiU  bearing  its  ancient  name  unimpaired,  and  situ- 
ated at  the  south  end  of  a  plain  of  the  richest  pas- 
turage, 4  or  5  miles  S.W.  of  Jenin,  and  separated 
etily  by  a  swell  or  two  of  hills  from  the  plain  of 
Eadraelon. 

DofV  (Hcb.  Y6n£h).  Tlie  first  mention  of  this 
bird  occurs  in  Gen.  viii.  The  dove's  rapidity  of  flight 
is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iv.  6 ;  the  beauty  of  its  plumage 
in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13;  its  dwelling  in  the  rocks  and 
valleys  in  Jer.  xlviii.  28,  and  Ex.  vii.  16;  its 
mournful  voice  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11;  Nah.  ii. 
7;  its  harmlcMsne^  in  Matt.  x.  16;  its  simplicity 
in  Hos.  rii.  11,  and  its  amativeness  in  Cant  i.  15, 
ii.  14.  Doves  are  kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in 
many  ports  of  the  East.  The  pigeon-cote  is  an  uni- 
versal feature  in  the  houses  of  Upper  Egypt.  In 
Persia  pigeon-houses  are  erected  at  a  distance  from 
the  dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  dung 
as  manure.  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  such 
a  custom  in  Is.  Ix.  8. 

Dorses  Bim^.     Vsmous  explanations  have  been  I 
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given  of  the  passage  in  2  K.  vi.  25,  which  describes 
the  famine  of  Samaria  to  have  been  80  excessive, 
that  **  an  ass's  head  was  sold  ibr  fourscore  pieces  of 
silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung 
for  five  pieces  of  silver."  The  old  vei-sions  and  vei*y 
many  ancient  commentators  are  in  favour  of  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Heb.  word.  Bochart 
has  laboured  to  show  that  it  denotes  a  species  of 
deer,  **  chick-pea,"  which  he  says  the  Aiabs  call 
usn&n^  and  sometimes  improperly  *'  dove's  or  spar- 
row's dung."  Linnaeus  sugc^ested  that  the  chiryS- 
nim  may  signify  the  OmWiogalum  umbellaiumj 
"  Star  of  Bethlehem."  With  regard  to  Bochart's 
opinion,  Celsius,  who  advocates  the  literal  inter- 
pietation,  has  shown  that  it  is  founded  on  an  error. 
It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  even  in  the  worst 
horrors  of  a  siege  a  substance  so  vile  as  is  implied 
by  the  literal  rendering  should  have  been  used  for 
food,  and  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence  we  must 
refrain  fiom  deciding. 

Dowry.    [Marriage.] 

Drachm  (2  Mace.  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii.  43;  Luke 
XV.  8, 9),  a  Greek  silver  coin,  vai*ying  in  weight  on 
account  of  the  use  of  diffei-ent  talents.  The  Jews 
must  have  been  acquainted  w^ith  three  talents,  the 
Ptolemaic,  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Attic.  The 
drachmae  of  these  talents  weigh  respectively,  during 
the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  about  55  gi*s.  troy,  58*5, 
and  QQ.  In  Luke  (A.  V,  »•  piece  of  silver")  denarii 
seem  to  be  intended.  [MONRV ;  Silver,  piece  op.] 

Dragoon.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V.,  appar- 
ently following  the  Vulgate,  have  rendered  by  the 
same  word  *'  dragon  "  tlie  two  Hebrew  words  Tcm 
and  Tatnnin,  which  appear  to  be  quite  distinct  in 
meaning.— I.  The  former  is  used,  always  in  the 
plui-al,  in  Job  xxx.  29 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20  ;  in 
Is.  xiii.  22  ;  in  Jer.  x.  22,  xlix.  33 ;  in  Ps.  xliv.  19  ; 
and  in  Jer.  ix.  11,  xiv.  6,  Ii.  37;  Mic.  i.  8.  It  is 
always  applied  to  some  creatures  inhabiting  the 
desert,  and  we  should  conclude  from  this  tiiat  it 
refers  rather  to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a  sei^nt. 
The  Syriac  renders  it  by  a  word  which,  aoooniing  to 
Pococke,  means  a  "jackal."— II.  The  word  tannin 
seems  to  refer  to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the 
land  or  the  sea,  being  indeed  more  usually  applied 
to  some  kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively 
restricted  to  that  sense.  When  we  examine  special 
passages  we  find  the  word  used  in  Gen.  i.  21,  of 
the  great  sea-monsters,  the  representatives  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  de^.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Ex.  vii.  9,  10,  12,  Deut.  xxxU.  33,  Ps.  xci.  13,  it 
refers  to  land-serpents  of  a  powerful  and  deadly 
kind.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  only  found  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Rev.  xii.  3,  4,7, 9,  16, 17,  &c.V  as  applied 
metaphorically  to  **  the  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil, 
and  Satan,"  the  description  of  the  "dragon"  being 
dictated  by  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  image 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  existing 
creature.  The  reason  of  this  scnptural  symbol  is 
to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power 
with  craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent 
is  the  natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the 
serpent's  agency  in  the  temptation.  (Gen.  iii.). 

Dram.    [Daric] 

Dreami.— I.  The  main  difference  between  our 
sleeping  and  waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  in  this 
— that,  in  the  former  case,  the  perceptive  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  active,  while  the  reflective  powers 
are  generally  asleep.  Yet  there  is  a  class  of  drcam& 
in  which  ihB  reason  is  not  whoWy  asWp.  Ixv  \}t\esi& 
coses  it  seems  to  look  on  as  it  weve  from  \v\1\io\]X« 
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and  so  to  have  a  double  consciousness.  In  either 
case  the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted  by  the  mind 
in  di-eams  at  once  and  inevitably,  instead  of  being 
weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our  waking  hours.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  method  of  sudi  suggestion  is  still 
undetermined,  and  in  &ct  is  no  more  capable  of  being 
accounted  for  by  any  single  cause  than  the  sug- 
gestion of  waking  thoughts.  The  material  of  these 
latter  is  supplied  either  by  ourselves,  through  the 
senses,  the  memonr*  and  the  imagination,  or  by 
other  men.  genei'ally  through  the  medium  of  words, 
or  lastly  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
or  of  created  spirits  of  orders  superior  to  our  own, 
or  the  spirit  within  us.  So  also  it  is  in  dreams. 
On  the  first  two  points  expenence  gives  undoubted 
testimony ;  as  to  the  thii-d,  it  can,  fvcrn  the  nature 
of  the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and  uncertainly. 
The  Scripture  declares,  not  as  any  strange  thing, 
but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its  sleep- 
ing as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts.--II.  It  is, 
of  course,  with  this  last  dass  of  dreams  that  we 
have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of  memory  or 
imagination  are  indeed  referred  to  in  Eccl.  v.  3 ;  Is. 
zxix.  8 ;  but  it  is  the  history  of  the  Revelation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man,  whether 
slleeping  or  waking,  which  is  the  proper  subject  of 
Scripture  itself.  It  must  be  observed  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  enunciated  by  S.  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  di-eams,  in  which  the  undeiTBtanding 
is  asleep,  are  recognised  indeed  as  a  method  of  di- 
vine revdation,  but  placed  below  the  visions  of  pro* 
phecy,  in  which  the  understanding  plays  its  part. 
It  is  true  that  the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  it  does 
on  the  basis  of*'  natm-al  religion,**  dwells  on  dreams 
and  "  visions  in  deep  sleep  as  the  chosen  method 
of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv. 
13,  vii.  14,  xxxiii.  15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  6;  Dent 
ziii.  1»  3, 5 ;  Jer.  xxvii.  9 ;  Joel  ii.  28,  &c.,  di-eamers 
of  dreams,  whether  true  or  fiilse,  are  placed  below 
**  prophets,"  and  even  below  •*  divmers  ;**  and  si- 
milarly in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we  read 
that  **  Jehovah  answered  Saul  not,  neither  by 
diieams,  nor  by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nor  by  prophets." 
Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  while  we  read 
frequently  of  trances  and  visions,  dreams  are  never 
referred  to  as  vehicles  of  divine  revelation.  In 
exact  accordance  with  this  principle  are  the  actual 
records  of  the  dreams  sent  by  God.  The  greater 
number  of  such  dreams  were  granted,  for  pre- 
diction or  for  warning,  to  those  who  were  aliens  to 
the  Jewish  covenant.  J^nd,  where  dreams  are  re- 
corded as  means  of  God's  revelation  to  His  chosen 
servants,  they  are  almost  always  lefeired  to  the 
periods  of  their  earliest  and  most  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Him.  The  genei-al  oondusion  therefore  is, 
first,  that  the  Scripture  claims  the  dream  as  a 
medium  through  whidi  God  may  speak  to  man 
either  directly,  or  indirectly  in  virtue  of  a  geneixd 
influence  upon  all  his  thoughts  ;  and  secondly,  that 
it  lays  fai*  greater  stress  on  that  divine  influence  by 
which  the  understanding  also  is  affected,  and  leads 
us  to  believe  that  as  such  influence  extends  more 
and  more,  revelation  by  dreams,  unless  in  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  might  be  expected  to  pass  away. 

Sren.  This  subject  indudcs  the  following  par- 
ticulars :~-l.  Materials.  2.  Colour  and  decoration. 
3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the  various 
artides.  4.  Special  usages  rdatii^  thereto.— 1. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  robe  was  made  out  of 
iAe  Jeares  of  a  tree,  portions  o£  which  wei-e  sewn 
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together,  so  as  to  form  an  apron  (Gen.  iii.  7). 
After  the  fall,  the  skins  of  animals  supplied  a  more 
durable  material  (Gen.  iii.  21),  which  was  adapted 
to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
used  by  various  ancient  nations.     Skins  were  not 
wholly  disused  at  later  periods:    the  **  mantle" 
worn  by  Elijah  appears  to  have  been  the  skin  of  a 
sheep  or  some  other  animal  with  the  wool  left  on. 
It  was  characteristic  of  a  prophet's  office  from  its 
mean  appearance  (2^h.  ziii.  4;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  15). 
Pelisses  of  sheep-skin  still  form  an  ordinary  artide 
of  dress  in  the  East.    The  ai-t  of  weaving  hair  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  (Ex.  zxvi. 
7,  XXXV.  6) ;  the  sackdoth  used  by  mourners  was 
of  this  material.    John  the  Baptist's  robe  was  of 
camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4).    Wool,  we  may  pre- 
sume, was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
flodcs  of  the  pastoral  families  being  kept  partly  for 
their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12) :  it  was  at  all  times 
lai|^y  employed,  particularly  for  the  outer  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xiii.  47 ;  Deut.  xxii.  1 1 ;  &c.).    It  is 
probable  that   the  acquaintance  of  the  Hebrews 
with   linen,  and   perhaps  cotton,  dates  from  the 
period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  when  thej  were 
instructed  in  the  manufacture  (1   Chr.  iv.  21). 
Afler  their  retmn  to  Palestine  we  have  frequent 
notices  of  linen.    Silk  was  not  intix)dnced  until  a 
very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12).    The  use  of  mixed 
material,  such  as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (Lev, 
xix.19;  Deut.  xxii.  11).— >2.  Colour  and  decoration. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  Hebrew  dra«  was  the 
natural  white  of  the  materials  employed,  which 
might  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  brilliancy  by  the 
art  of  the  fuller  (Mark  ix.  3).     It  is  uncertain  when 
the  art  of  dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews ; 
the  dress  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23) 
is  variously  taken  to  be  either  a  '*  coat  of  divers 
colours,"  or  a, tunic  furnished  with  sleeves  and 
reaching  down  'to  the  ankles.    The  latter  is  pro- 
bably the  correct  sense.      The  notice  of  scarlet 
thread  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28)  implies  some  acquaintance 
with  dyeing.     The  Egyptians  had  carried  the  art 
of  weaving  and  embroideiy  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  produdng  decorated  stuffs.    The  de- 
ments of  ornamentation  were— (1)  weaving  with 
threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv,  25) ;   (2)  the 
intix)duction  of  gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ff.) ; 
(3)  the  addition  of  figures.     These  devices  may 
have  been  either  woven  into  the  stuff,  or  cut  out  of 
other  stuff  and  afterwards  attached  by  needlework : 
in  the  former  case  the  pattern  would  appear  only 
on  one  side,  in  tlie  latter  the  pattern  might  he 
varied.     Robes  decorated  with  gold  (Ps.  xlv.  13), 
and  at  a  later  period  with  silver  Uiread  (cf.  Acts  xii. 
21),  were  worn  by  royal  personages ;  other  kinds  of 
embroidered  robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both 
of  Tyre  (Ex.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  30  ; 
Ps.  xlv.  14).     The  art  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  maintained  among  the  Hebrews  :   the  Baby- 
lonians and  other  eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21 ; 
Ez..xxvii.  24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Ex. xxvii. 
7),  excelled  in  it.    Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing  ap- 
pear to  have  been  followed  up  in  Palestine :  dyed 
robes  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph. 
i.  8),  particularly  from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not 
mudi  used  on  account  of  their  expensiveness :  purple 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22  ;  Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam. 
i.  24)  were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.     The 
surrounding  nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them:  the  wealthy  Tyrians  (Ex.  xxvii.  7),  the 


lofBcenlEMth. 
15),  ui  ill  npnuDted  in  purple.— 3.  2^  namM, 
fom$,<nid /nodt  of  irtanng  iAe  nba.  It  ii  difficult 
to  give  >  Btiifmctor;  ucount  of  Ihf  vuioua  «rticl(* 
of  droi  mralioHd  in  the  Bible.  Thr  general  di»- 
nderisticf  of  Oriental  dren  have  indeed  preerred 
a  renurkable  umfonqitj'  in  ill  ages:  the  modem 
Anb  draw*  tnnch  u  thr  uwJent  Htbrtw  did ;  tiittt 
an  tiic  Bnw  flowing  robes,  tlw  ume  diAinction  be- 
tveo  tbe  outer  and  inner  gamMnta,  the  former 
havT  and  iruiii,  tb«  latter  ligbt,  adaptel  to  the 
npid  >od  acoMivt  chaigts  of  ttmpnslace  in  Uidm 
ctnmtnd ;  and  there  is  the  eame  diatinctioQ  between 
the  GOftutDe  of  the  rich  aud  the  poor,  oonaiitjng  in 
the  mollipliiatiaa  ti  robe  of  a  liner  tature  and 
mora  implc  dimeniiooa.  Hence  the  numeroug  illai' 
tntion*  of  ancient  costaine,  which  may  be  drawn 
trvai  tho  uiaga  of  modem  Orimlali,  Auppljing  in 
gnat  nieoaurv  Ihe  want  of  ooutamporaneous  repre- 
KBtatiooi.    Thecortumeofthemenaod  women  wai 

vrer,  to  mark  the  wi,  and  it  wai  atrictlf  foi bidden 
to  a  woman  to  wear  the  appendagca  such  ai  the 
staJT,  (ignet-ring,  and  other  ornaments,  or,  accoidisg 
to  JoHphoa,  the  weapnu  of  a  man ;  ai  well  aa  to  a 
la  to  wear  the  outer  robe  of  a  woman  (DeuLmi. 


We  >ball  tint  deacribe  the  i 


[1.)  The  dUdiuHA 
t  OKnlial  allele  of  dren.  It  wai  a  cloaely 
fitting  punent,  rtHmbliog  in  form  and  oie  oar 
■i6^,  though  unfbrtuDAt^lj  tranalatfd  ootti  in  the 
A.  V.  The  maleiial  of  which  it  waa  made  wai 
dtber  wool,  rottoo,  or  linen.  The  piimitiTe  dlAi- 
aett  was  witbout  tleeret  and  reached  onljr  to  the 
fence.  AnMher  kind  itached  to  the  wriata  and 
mklea.  It  was  in  either  case  kept  cIdm  to  the  body 
hj  a  ginlle,  and  the  fold  [ormed  by  the  overlapping 
«f  tbe  rebe  serred  aa  an  inner  pocket.  A  person 
wealing  the  ctlUneth  alone  was  described  sa  naied, 
A.  T.      Tbe  annexed  woodcut  (fig.   1)  nproeuts 


the  BBiplM  style  of  Oriental  dna,  a  long  loose 
ahirt  or  ctMiutk  without  ■  girdle,  raching  nearly 
to  the  uklc  (2.)  The  idiBn  apptam  lo  Jura 
been  a  rmpptr  t^&KrJJDtB,  wbhb  migbt  bt  aied  I 
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inTVioiH  Hays,  but  especially  lua  night-shirt  ^Mark 
lir.  51).  (3.)  The  mfl/  was  an  upper  oriecond 
tunic,  the  ditTerence  being  that  it  was  longer  than  the 
fint.  At  an  article  of  ordinaiy  diess  it  wai  wom 
by  kings  (1  Sem.nJT.  *),  propiieti(l  Sam.  iiriii, 
14),  Eobia  (Job  L  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam.  ii.  19). 
It  may,  bowerer,  be  doubted  whether  the  term  is 
used  in  its  specif  lense  in  these  paaages,  aud  not 
tatber  for  aay  robe  that  chanoed  to  be  worn  over 
the  c/aentih.  Where  two  tunics  an  mentioned 
(LukeiiL  11)  as  being  worn  at  the  same  time,  the 
cocond  would  be  a  mjU;  travellers  generally  wore 
two,  but  the  piactice  was  forbidden  to  the  disciples 
(Matt.  1. 10  ;  Luke  ii.  3).  The  ilrea  of  Ihe  middle 
and  upper  dasies  in  modem  Kgypt  (fig.  2)  illu*- 


ia  Efjrptlu  «r  tbt  Dppcr  i 


(t*») 


tratetthecastomaoftheUebrewa.  (4.)  The  ok)!- 
nary  outer  gannent  consisted  of  a  qiiadRinf:ular 
piece  of  woollen  cloth,  probably  resembling  in  shape 
a  Scotch  plaid.  The  uae  ana  texture  would  vaiy 
with  the  means  of  the  wearer.  The  Hebrew  lertDS 
referring  (o  it  an — iimiaA,  sometimes  put  for 
doth«  generally  rGen.  xut.  2,  uuvii.  34 ;  Ki.  lit. 
22,  nil.  9;  Dent-t  18;  It- iii-  7,  it.  1);  ii^, 
which  is  mon  usual  in  spaiUng  of  nbes  nf  a  hand- 
some and  labstantial  chaincler  (Qen.  xiTii.  la,  xli. 

la.  bill.  1);  cfyAtA,  appropiinte  to  passages  where 
conring  or  protecUon  is  the  promiuent  ide!i(Ei. 
uii.  26 ;  Job  utL  6,  mi.  ISj ;  and  lastly  llbiM, 
usual  in  poetry,  but  ipecUUy  applied  to  a  wnirior'i 
cloak  (a  Sam.  ».  8),  priests'  TBtmenta  (2  K.  i, 
22),  and  royal  apparel  (Esth.vL  11,  viii.  15).  An- 
other term,  mad,  is  ipedfioilly  applied  lo  a  long 
cloak  (Judg.  iii.  16;  'i  Sara.  u.  8).  and  lo  Uk 
priest's  coat  (Ler.  rl.  10).  The  b^td  might  be 
-arioua  ways,  either  wmpijeil  rouud  the 


body. 


a  sliawl, 


or  it  might  be  throwu  over  the  hend,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  Ikce  (2  Sam.  it.  30  ;  Eath.  vi.  12).  The 
ends  weie  >kirted  with  a  fringe  and  bound  with  a 
dark  purple  nUnd  (Num.  it.  38) :  it  was  coniined 
■t  the  waiat  by  a  girdle,  and  the  fold,  fbimed  by 
the  oTerlappiug  of  the  mbe,  aerveA  as  t.  ^ne.^^. 
Tbe  di-oH  uf  Uie  wouwd  dWend  Ittxa  ^liak.  ot  «.>>« 
Dienia  regud  to  tin  ooter  prmcni,\^  ctlhontth. 
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being  vorn  equoUf  br  botJi  Hies  (Oint.  i 
The  niniH  of  thsir  distinctive  roUs  were  u  fol 
—(1)  mUpaiAath  {veil,  aimple,  A.  V.),  a  ki 
.Iiiinl  (Huth  ill.  15  ;  li.  iii.  2-1) ;  (3)  laa'al, 
[mantle,  A.  V.),  inOha  kind  nfihnwl  (k.  iii.  22) ; 
(3j  Ixiiph  iteil,A.\.),  piubablf  a  light  lumme 
dresi  or  bandxune  iipp«arsnre  niiJ  of  ample  dimeii 
Hons;  (*)  r&lid  (tei/,  A.  V.).  a  *iniil»r  robe  (li 
iii.  Hi ;  Cant.  T.  T).  (S)  p<tU^/  (4(oinacA«r,  A 
v.),  n  leitn  ofdoabtful  origiu,  but  probnbly  ligni 
ficint  of  a  ^j  hoiidar  drew  (I>.  iii.  24Ji  (6) 
gilyonim  (Ii.  iii.  2^),  also  n  doubtful  word,  pn>- 
bably  tnctuu,  u  in  the  A.  V.,  glasm.  The  gnr- 
ments   of  femiiliMi  ngi^'  ii'miin^tcJ  \>j  sn  umpli 


boidei-  oi-  fringe  (aiiWa,  A.  V.),  which  conceoJi 
fc*t(la.>lvii.  2;  Jer.iiii.  22).    Kigs.3and4  .._. 
tialc  some  of  the  peculiarities  ii  feiusle  dicu  {  the 


rurnier  i>  an  Effptian    womai 
di«sj  :  the  latter  itpresents  a  dreu,  probab 
greal  HBtiqiiilf,  stiU  won  by  the  peaHOlt  ii 


Hnving  i 


add  a 


owa  langiinKe. 

BjKcts  to  ■'  fiock."     In  the  sacerdotal  drsM  a 

technical  term  mif^t  benaed;  "  vestinent"  in  i 

rep1e^ent  it  veiy  nptly.  MtU  tdbj  pcrhepa  be  b« 
nndei'al  'gown."  In  tacetdoiol  dif«  "alh 
eiactlf  mtfta  it,  Jddtnth  answen  in  lever 
ropecta  to   "peline,"  althougli  thii  lens  ii  no 


*  ejcliu^vely  to 


nnaie  di-a 


^ ,     .  luld  render 

ul   in  the  plond  "clothea,"  an  the 
)f  the  kind  [  ieyrf  " 


iperior ;  mad 
iuJA  "dreat,"  in  the  BpedAc  seme  in  which  the 
term  i>  not  unrrequenlJ;  Died  as  =  fnt  di«a.  la 
female  costume  mitpachoA  might  tn  rendered 
"iliawl,"  fn<i'o(up/iBA  "mantle,"  tiSipli  "hand- 
some diwa,"  raiid  "cloak." 


iitofth 


nallj  V 


hich  liare  been  varioual]r  undentood, 

lich  ma;  be  ideiitilied  Id  the  ibllawing  man- 

(A.  V.    "coats")   or 


but  winch  mai 
..:-(!)    ft 

draaeri,  nrhicb  were  the  distinctire  ftatun 
PeniaD  as  compared  with  the  Hebrevdreu;  (3) 
the  jiailUh  (A.  V.  "  hossn  ")  or  inner  tunic ;  (3  j 
the  carbeii  (A .  V.  "  hat ")  oi  upper  tonic,  corre- 
sponding  (o  the  meil  of  the  Hebrews ;  (4]  the 
lAiah  l,A.  V.  "gaimenl")  or  cloak,  which  waa 
worn,  like  the  btgcd,  orer  ul.  In  addition  to  Uiese 
terms,  we  linre  notice  of  arobe  of  slate  of  fine  linen, 
tacric,  H  allied  fiom  its  ample  dimenaions  (Esth. 
viii.  15).  Tlie  references  to  Grwk  or  Roman  dres* 
are  few ;  the  x^iv^i  (2  Mace.  iii.  35  ;  Malt.  mii. 
28)  was  either  llie  pm^damenfum,  the  military 
acBrf  of  the  Kooian  aoidicrj.  or  the  Greek  cAIamyt 
itiolf,  which  was  introduced  under  the  Kmperora: 
it  WHS  esnreiiillr  worn  bj  ofBcers.  The  trarelling 
Won*  letenwl  to  br  St.  I'aul  (3  Tim.  iv.  la)  is 
generally  identiBed  witli  the  l^oman  paenala,  of 
which  it  may  be  a  corruption.  It  is,  bowerer, 
otherwise  eiplained  as  a  Iraielling  ease  for  carrying 
clothes  or  books.^-4.  Speciat  mages  reUiting  to 
dreu.  The  length  of  the  drcN  nndered  it  inctn- 
Tenient  for  active  eiereiso;  hence  the  outer  gar- 
ments wei-e  either  left  in  the  houM  by  a  person 
workiog  close  by  'Matt.  iiiv.  IS)  or  were  thrown 
off  when  the  ooasion  mme  (Mark  i.  bH ;  John  liii. 
4;  Acts  rii.  5^),  qr.  <f  this  was  not  posuble,  nt  in 
the  inse  of  n  peiMn  IraTelUng,  they  weie  ginled 
up  (1  K.  iciii.  4S  ;  2  K.  ir.  29,  ii.  1  j  1  Pet.  i. 
13)  ;  on  entering  a  house  the  upper  garment  was 
protably  Inid  luide  and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acti, 
xii.  &).  In  a  sitting  posture,  the  garmeiLt*  (on- 
teoled  the  feet ;  this  was  held  to  be  an  net  of  rever- 
ence (Is.  vi.  2).  The  number  ofsuits  posiessed  by 
the  Hebrews  was  considerable:  a  single  suit  cou- 
listod  of  an  under  and  upper  garment.  The  pre- 
sentation of  a  robe  in  many  inatances  amounted  to 
imtaUatiOD  or  iuvestitutv  (Gen.  ili.  42 ;  Esth,  viii. 
lb;  Is.  nil.  21);  on  the  ctber  hand,  taking  it 
awif  amounted  to  dismisut  from  office  (2  Mace.  iv. 
38),  The  prodiKlion  of  the  best  robe  was  ■  mark 
of  special  honour  in  a  household  (Luke  ir.  22). 
*"  :ber  of  robes  thus  received  or  kept  in  store 

Its  w.As  very  laige,  and  fonned  one  of  the 
nents  of  wodth  in  the  E«st;,Job  niii.  lU; 


DRINK,  STRONG 

Matt.  ri.  19 ;  James  r.  2),  so  that  to  hate  clothing 
=  to  be  wealth?  and  powerful  (Is.  iii.  6,  7).  On 
^T9nd  occasions  the  entertainer  oHered  becoming 
robes  to  his  guests.  The  business  of  making  clothes 
devolved  upon  women  in  a  family  (Pror.  xxxi.  22  ; 
Acts  ix.  39) ;  little  art  was  required  in  what  we 
may  term  the  tailoring  department ;  the  enrments 
came  forth  tor  the  most  part  ready  made  from  the 
loom,  so  that  the  weaver  supplantcnl  the  tailor. 

Drink,  Strong.  The  Hebrew  teim  tfiicar^  in 
ks  etymological  sense,  applies  to  any  beverage  that 
had  intoxicatinrj  qualities.  We  may  infer  from 
Cant.  viii.  2  that  the  Hebi-ews  were  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  the  juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the 
grape  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine ;  the  pome- 
granate, which  is  there  noticed,  was  probably  one 
oat  of  many  fruits  to  used.  With  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  term  in  later  times  we  have  the 
explicit  statement  of  Jerome,  as  well  as  other  sources 
of  informatimi,  from  which  we  may  htite  that  the 
following  beverages  were  known  to  the  Jews: — 1. 
Becr^  which  was  lai-gely  consumed  in  Kgypt  under 
the  name  of  zythus^  and  was  thence  introduced  into 
Palestine.  It  was  made  of  barley ;  certain  herbs, 
•iuch  as  lupin  and  skirrett,  were  used  as  substitutes 
Tor  hops.  2.  Cider,  which  is  noticed  in  theMishna 
as  applc'vcine.  3.  Honey-tcinc,  of  which  there  were 
two  sorts,  one,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  wine, 
honey,  and  pej>i>er ;  the  other  a  decoction  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  termed  dihaah  (honey)  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  dibs  by  the  motlem  Svrians.  4.  Date- 
trine,  which  was  also  manufactured  in  Hgypt.  It 
was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit  in  water  in  certain 
proportions.  5.  Vaiious  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  enumerated  by  Pliny  as  supplying  materials 
for  factitious  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  tig^, 
millet,  the  carob  fruit,  kc.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Hebrews  applied  raisins  to  this  purpose  in 
the  simple  manner  followed  by  the  Arabians,  viz., 
by  putting  them  in  jars  of  water  and  burying  them 
in  the  ground  until  fermentation  takes  place. 

Dromedaiy.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Heb.  woixls  Ucer  or  bicrah,  recesh  and  ramf 
mac.  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  see  under  Camel. 
1.  Receshf  is  variouslv  interpreted  in  our  version 
by  '•dromedaries"  (i'K.  iv.  28),  •*  mules"  (Ksth. 
Tiii.  10,  14),  "swift  beasts"  (.Mic.  i.  13).  There 
seens  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  denotes  "  a  superior 
kind  of  horse/*  2.  Jidmmac  (Esth.  viii.  10)  is  pro- 
perly a  **  mare." 

Dmtil'la,  daughter  of  Hei-od  Agi-ippa  I.  (Acts 
xii.  1,  19  tl".)  and  Cypros.  She  was  at  first  be- 
trothed to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  prince  of  Com* 
magene,  but  was  married  to  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa. 
Soon  aftei',  Felix,  procurator  of  Judaea,  brought 
about  her  seduction  by  means  of  the  Cyprian  sor- 
cerer Simon,  and  took  her  as  his  wife.  In  Acts 
urir.  24,  we  find  her  in  company  with  Felix  at 
Caesarea.  Felix  had  by  Drosilla  a  son  named 
Agrippa,  who,  together  with  his  mother,  perished 
ia  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  under  Titus. 

Dnldmsr  'Heb.  Stjunphonia/i)^  a  musical  insti'u- 
ment,  mentioned  in  Daniel,  iii.  5, 15.  Rabbi  Saadia 
Gaon  describes  the  Sumphoniah  as  the  bag-pipe, 
«n  opinion  adopted  by  the  majority  of  biblical 
critics.  The  same  insti-ument  is  still  in  use  amongst 
peasants  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope, where  it  is  known  by  the  simikr  name  Sam- 
pogna  or  Zampogna.  With  respect  to  the  etymology 
ef  the  word  a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails. 

Dn'mah,  a  son  of  Ishmael,  mMt  probably  the 
founder  of  an  Jahntaelile  tribe  of  Arabia^  and  thence 
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the  name  of  the  principal  place,  or  district,  inha- 
bited by  that  tribe  (Gen.  xxv.  14 ;  1  Chr.  i.  30 ; 
Is.  xxi.  11).  The  name  of  a  town  in  ihe  north- 
westera  part  of  the  peninsula,  Voomat-eUJendel,  is 
held  by  Gesenius  and  others  to  have  been  thus  de- 
rived. It  signifies  **  Dumah  of  the  stones  or  blocks 
of  stone,"  and  seems  to  iniiicate  that  the  place  was 
built  of  unhewn  or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to 
that  of  very  ancient  structures. 

Bn'mah,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  Kobinson 
passed  the  ruins  of  a  village  called  ed^Daumeh^  6 
miles  south-west  of  Hebron,  and  this  may  possibly 
be  Dumah. 

Ihing.  The  uses  of  dung  were  twofold,  as  ma- 
nure, and  as  fuel.  The  manure  consisted  either  of 
straw  steeped  in  liquid  manure  (Is.  xxv.  10),  or 
the  sweepings  (Is.  v.  25)  of  the  streets  and  roods, 
which  were  cai-efully  removed  from  about  the 
houses  and  collected  in  heaps  out»ide  the  walls  of 
the  towns  at  fixed  spots  (hence  the  dung-gate  at 
Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii.  13),  and  thence  removed  in  due 
course  to  the  fields.  The  mode  of  applying  manure 
to  trees  was  by  digging  holes  about  their  roots  and 
inserting  it  (Luke  xiii.  8),  as  still  practised  in 
Southern  Italy.  In  the  cose  of  saciifices  the  dung 
was  burnt  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14;  Lev. 
iv.  11,  riii.  17  ;  Num.  xix.  5):  hence  the  extreme 
opprobrium  of  the  thi-eat  in  Mai.  ii.  3.  Patlicular 
dii^ctions  were  laid  down  in  the  law  to  enforce 
cleanliness  with  regard  to  human  ordure  (Deut. 
xxiii.  12  ff.) :  it  was  the  grossest  insult  to  turn  a 
man's  house  into  a  receptacle  for  it  (2  K.  x.  27 ; 
Ezr.  vi.  1 1 ;  Don.  ii.  5,  iii.  29,  "  dunghill  "  A.  V.)  ; 
public  establishments  of  that  natui'e  are  still  found 
in  the  lai^  towns  of  the  East.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  fuel  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  has 
made  dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a  substitute :  it 
was  probably  used  for  heating  ovens  and  for  baking 
cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  equable  heat,  which  it 
produced,  adapting  it  peculiarly  for  the  latter  opera- 
tion. Cow's  and  camel's  dung  is  still  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins. 

Dungeon.    [I'risox.] 

Bn'ra,  the  plain  where  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up 
the  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1),  has  been  sometimes 
identified  with  a  tract  a  little  below  Tekrit^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  the  name  Dur  is  still 
found.  M.  Oppert  places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it, 
the  **  valley  ")  of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or  Duair, 

Doit    [MouRNiNa.] 


E 


Eagle  (Heb.  nesher).  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T.,  may  denote  a  par- 
ticular species  of  the  Falconidae,  as  in  Lev.  zi.  13; 
Deut.  xiv.  12,  where  the  nesher  is  distinguished 
from  the  ossifrage,  osprey,  and  other  raptatorial 
birds;  but  the  tenn  is  used  also  to  express  the 
griffon  vulture  (  Vultur  fultut\  in  two  or  thi«e 
passages.  At  least  four  distinct  kinds  of  eagles  have 
been  obsen*ed  in  Palestine,  viz.  the  golden  eagle 
(Aquila  Chrysaitos),  the  spotted  eagle  {A.  naecia)^ 
the  commonest  species  in  the  rocky  districts  (see  Ibis, 
i.  23),  the  imperial  eagle  {Aquiia  Helu>ca\  and  the 
very  common  Circaetos  gcU^tcus,  ^ViVcVi  yc^^*  on 
the  numerous  repiilia  of  ?a\eat\iM.  'tVxe'Af^^.uesKer 
may  stand  for  any  of  ihcie  diCTeYcnt  v^\e&,  V^^^m'^ 
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ptrhnpa  man  partlcaltir  Ttftnoca  to  th«  goldn  ati^l 
imperial  e^lcg  snd  the  gnflbn  Toltura  mAj  be  iu- 
UiuIhI.  The  pnuge  in  Mic  L  16,  "Enlarge  tliy 
bsldDeB  09  the  engle,"  hiu  been  nndentood  by 
Bocliort  sad  othen  lo  I'efer  to  the  (aglc  st  the  ticiiv 
of  ill  moulting  in  the  stiiing.  But  if  the  noAer  i^ 
■upposed  to  denote  the  griffon  mlture  ( Vult'r 
fuicua),  the  limile  ii  peculiurlf  appropriiite,  for  tii^- 
whole  head  lod  n«^  of  thit  biiij  «i«  dutituta  uf 
Ime  feothera.  The  "eagles"  of  Matt.  jiiT.  2^, 
Luke  xva.  37,  mar  inclule  the  FuOv  fiilcia  and 
XiophFOti  percaoptfnia ;  though,  as  caglei  fi-t- 
queutLy  prey  upoa  dead  bodies,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  restrict  the  Qreek  word  to  the  VttUwviu.  The 
figure  of  an  eagle  is  now  and  hae  been  Icog  :\ 
ftToarite  militaiy  enaigs.  The  Petsans  so  em- 
ployed it  \  n  lact  vhich  illustcatea  the  paaiage  in  Is. 
ilTi.  11.  The  BBiH  bird  mu  itmijarlj  employi-d 
by  the  Assj-riaim  am'  ■■    "■ 


ranet,  1  Esd.  ii.  21,  ■  name  which  standi  in 
the  place  of  Harih,  Maueub,  and  Elijah,  In 
thepanllrMiitofEirai. 

Zunatt  (2  Cor,  i.  22,  t.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  14).  Th,. 
equivalent  in  the  original  is  iifafiiir,  a  GraeeiieJ 
forai  of  the  Feb.  'fribir\,  which  was  introdoa^d 
by  the  Phoenicians  into  Greeoe,  and  olao  into  Italy. 
where  it  reappeara  under  the  fonaa  arrhcAo  bil.I 
arrka.  It  may  again  be  tiacad  io  the  Freuili 
arrha,  and  in  the  old  English  eipiession  EavVs 
or  Arle'i  money.  The  Hebrew  word  waa  used  gen- 
enJly  for  plcigt  (Gen.  iiiriii,  17),  and  in  ii^ 
Cognile  rormi  for  tartts  (Ptot.  irii.  18)  and  loEi- 
age  (2  K.  liv.  1*),  The  Greek  derivative,  how- 
ever, .icquii-ed  a  mora  technical  «aae  ai  Big;nifyiii<; 
the  dtpotit  paid  by  tlia  purchaser  on  entering  into 
an  agiiement  P)r  the  purchale  of  any  thing. 

Emingi.  The  word  tuitm,  bj  which  thf  .< 
oraainenls  aii!  usually  deaciihed,  is  unfbrtunaltly 
■nibiguoiiE,  originally  refernug  to  the  ooM-Hng  ( ii" 
Its  root  indicsls),  and  thence  transferTed  to  tba  eui  - 
ling.  The  material  of  which  tarrings  were  me.l.> 
was  grneruliy  gold  (Li.  luii.  U),and  £eirfonn  cii. 
cnlar.  They  were  worn  by  women  and  by  youtli 
of  both  teies(Ei.  f.  c).  It  haa  beeii  inferred  from 
tiejatiagsqiKiteA,aaAftoaiJo&%.Tai,  21,tbatthL7 


by  no  means  coocludve.  Ilie  (arring  app^ 
been  ragaided  with  superstitioua  reverence  — - 
let.     On  this  account  they  were  lurrendi 
with  the  idols  by  Jacob's  household  (Gen 
Chardin  describes  earrisgi, 


ired  ol 


i,  withudlin 
iftillei 


Jewels  were  lorortiuies  attached  to  the  r 
M«  of  the  earring!  still  worn  in  eaaleru  u 
eieeeds  what  ia  usual  among  ouiaelves ; 
formedahandaomepnaent  (Jobili'  '" 
to  the  lerviee  of  God  (Num.  mi.  . 


Eut. 


l),or 


K," 


senMS  (1)  for  the  material  of  which  tlie  eniih-s 
■ur&ce  is  compowd ;  (2)  as  the  name  of  the  planet 
on  wh  ch  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew  language  dii- 
c  mmalea  between  these  two  by  the  dm  o(  stwate 
taima,  Adamah  for  the  former,  Ertla  for  the  latter. 
Aa  1J»  two  are  emeutially  distinct  we  shall  noUce 
thou  sepamlely.— I.  Adaaioh  is  the  tarth  \a  the 
seme  oieoil  or  ground,  paitieiilurly  as  bring  nu- 
eeptible  of  cultivation.  The  earth  tupplied  the 
elementary  subslance  of  which  man's  body  wu 
foiined  and  the  tenna  adam  and  adamak  ate 
bro  gbt  Into  juitapoaition,  implyiiig  an  etymolo- 
g«al  connerion  (Gen.  ii.  7).— II.  Entt  it  apjjied 
n  a  more  or  leas  extended  sense: — 1.  to  the  whole 
world  (Gen.  1.  1);  2.  to  land  aa  opposed  to  sea 
(Gen.  i.  10);  3.  toa  country  (Gen.  iii,  32) ;  4.  to 
-  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  uiil.  15);  and  5.  to  the 
-  -'  i  which  i  man  stands  (Geo.  uiiii.  3). 
former  sensea  alone  concern  us,  the  fint 
on  inquliy  into  the  opinions  of  the  He- 
brews on  Cosmogony,  the  semnd  on  Geography.— 
I.  CoexooONY. — The  views  of  the  Hebtcws  on 
this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  obscure. 
1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  central 
punt  of  the  univeiae,  but  aa  the  iiuirene  Itself, 
every  other  body — the  heavens,  sun,  moou,  and 
star) — being  subsidiary  to,  and,  ni  it  were,  the  com- 
plement of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  language  has 
no  expression  eijuivalent  to  our  tun'HnM;  "the 
heavens  and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i.  1,  lir.  19 ;  Ex. 
xiil.  17)  hai  been  r^arded  as  such  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  necesaaiy 
adjunct  of  the  earth— the  curUin  of  the  tent  to 
which  man  dwells  (la.  il.  22),  the  sphere  above 
which  fitted  the  sphere  below  (comp.  Job  iiii.  11, 
and  la.  il.  22V— designed  solely  lor  pnrposea  of 
benelinnce  in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  Aa  with 
the  heaven  itself,  ao  also  with  the  heavenly  bodiea ; 
they  were  r^anied  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the 
earth.  3.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  twofold 
aapect;  in  idatioD  to  God,  aa  the  manifesUtioa  of 
His  inliniU  attributes;  in  relation  to  man,  as  the 
wene  of  his  abode.     (I.)  The  Hebrew  COTmogODy 


B  bttnd  upon  the  leading  principle  that  the  nnirene 
exifts,  not  independently  of  God  by  any  necessity 
or  any  inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneoosly 
with  God,  as  being  oo-ezistent  with  Him,  nor  yet 
in  oj^iosition  to  God,  as  a  hostile  element,  but  de- 
pendently  upon  Him,  subseqaently  to  Him,  and  in 
subjection  to  Him.     (2.)  The  earth  was  regarded 
in  rdation  to  man,  and  accordingly  each  act  of 
creation  is  a  preparation  of  the  earth  for  his  abode — 
bgfaty  as  the  primary  condition  of  all  life ;  ihe  hea- 
rens,  for  purposes  already  detailed ;  the  dry  land, 
for  his  hcnne ;  "  grass  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for 
the  service  of  man  "  (Pis.  civ.  14^ ;  the  alternations 
of  day  and  nig^t,  the  one  for  his  work  and  the 
other  for  his  rest  fFs.  civ.  23);  fish,  fowl,  and 
flesh  for  his  food ;  the  beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten 
his  toiL    The  work  of  eadi  day  of  creation  has  its 
specific  application  to  the  requiremoits  and  the 
comforts  of  man,  and  is  recorded  with  that  special 
riew.    3.  Creation  was  regarded  m  a  progressive 
vofk — a  gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to 
the  superior  orden  of  things.   Thus  it  was  with  the 
earth's  soi-face,  at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  and  thence 
gradually  brought  into  a  state  of  order  and  beauty. 
Thus  also  with  the  different  portions  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  the  earth  before  the  light,  the  light  befoi-e 
the  firmament,  the  firmament  before  the  dry  land. 
Thus  also  with  the  orders  of  living  beings ;  firstly, 
plants;  secondly,  fish  and  birds;  thirdly,  cattle; 
and  lastly^  man.    4.  Order  involves  time;  a  suc- 
cession of  events  implies  a  succession  of  periods ; 
and  accordingly  Moses  assigns  the  work  of  creation 
to  six  days,  each  having  its  specific  portion.     The 
manner,  in  which  these  acts  are  described  as  having 
been  done,  precludes  all  idea  of  time  in  relation  to 
their  performance :  it  was  miraculous  and  instanta- 
neous: ^  God  said"  and  then  "  it  was."     But  the 
pfcgrcasiveness,  and  consequently  the  individuality 
of  the  acts,  does  involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elap^'ng 
between  the  completion  of  one  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another ;  otherwise  the  work  of  creation 
woold  have  resolved  itself  into  a  single  continuous 
act.     The  period  assigned  to  each  individual  act  is 
a  day — the  only  period  which  represents  the  entire 
cessation  of  a  work  through  the  interposition  of 
night.     That  a  natural  day  is  represented  under 
the  expression  "evening  was  and  moining  was," 
admits  we  think,  of  no  doubt.     The  interpretation 
that  "  evening  and  morning  "  =  beginning  and  end^ 
is  opposed  not  only  to  the  oider  in  which  the  words 
stand,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  words  elsewho-e. 
5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  as  the 
immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the  evi- 
dent &ct  that  existing  materials  and  inteimediate 
ageunes  wei-e  employed  both  then  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  nature.     6.  With  regard  to 
the  earth's  body,  the  Hebrews  conceived  its  surface 
to  be  an  immense  disc,  supported  like  the  fiat  roof 
of  an  Eastern  house  by  pillars  (Job  ix.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixxv. 
3;,  which  rested  on  solid  fbundations  (Job  xxxviii. 
4,  6  ;  Pli.  civ.  5  ;  Prov.  viii.  29)  ;  but  where  those 
foundations  were  on  which  the  *'  sockets  **  of  the 
pillars  rested,  none  could  tell  (Job  xxxviii.  6).  The 
more  philosophical  view  of  the  earth  being  su*- 
peoded  in  free  space  seems  to  be  implied  in  Job 
zxvi.  7.     Other  passages  (Ps.  zxiv.  2,  cxxxvi.  6) 
seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast  subterraneous 
ocean ;  the  words,  however,  are  susceptible  of  the 
sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  seas.    Beneath  the  earth's  surface  was  aheol, 
the  hoUow  place,  **heli''  (Num.  xrt  30}  Leat.\ 
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xxxii.  22 ;  Job  xi.  8).     It  extended  beneath  the  sea 
(Job  xxvi.  5,  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to  be  con- 
terminous with  the  upper  world.-»lI.  GEOGRAPHY. 
— We  shall  notice  (1 )  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as 
to  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth,  its  natui-al  divi- 
sions, and  physical  features ;   (2)  the  countries  into 
which  they  divided  it  and  their  progresnve  ac- 
quaintance with  those  countries. — (1.)  Thei'e  seem 
to  be  traces  of  the  same  ideas  as  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks,  that  the  world  was  a  disc  (Is.  xl.  22), 
boi-dered  by  the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13 ;  Job  xxvi. 
10;  Ps.  cxxxix.  9;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jeiiisalem 
as  its  centre  (Ex.  v.  5),  which  was  thus  regarded, 
like  Delphi,  as  the  navel  (Judg.  ix.  37 ;  Ez.  xxxviii. 
12),  or,  aoooi-ding  to  another  view,  the  highest 
point  of  the  world.     But  Jerusalem  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  centre  of  the  world,  not  only  as  the  seat 
of  religious  light  and  truth,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
in  a  geographical  sense.     A  different  view  has  been 
gathered  fiom  the  expression  '*  four  comers,"  as 
though  implying  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a  gar- 
ment stretdied  out ;  but  the  term  *'  comers  "  may 
be  applied  in  a  metaphorical  sense  for  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  world  (Job  xxxvii.  3 ;  Is.  xi.  12;  £z. 
vii.  2).     As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrews 
had  but  a  vei^  indefinite  notion.     Without  unduly 
pressing  the  language  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said 
that  their  views  on  this  point  extended  but  little 
beyond  the  nations  with  which  they  came  in  con- 
tact; its  solidity  is  frequently  noticed,  its  dimen- 
sions but  seldom  (Job  xxxviii.  18 ;  Is.  xlii.  5).  The 
earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or  regions 
corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass; 
these  were  descinbed  in  various  ways,  sometimes 
according  to  their  positions  relatively  to  a  person 
facing  the  east,  hefcret  behind,  the  right  hand,  and 
the  left  hand,  representing  respectively  £.,  W.,  S., 
and  N.  (Job  xziii.  8,  9) ;  sometimes  relatively  to 
the  sun's  course,  the  rising,  the  setting  (Ps.  1.  1), 
the  briUiant  quarter  (Ez.  xl.  24),  and  the  dark 
quarter  (Ex.  xxvi.  20) ;  sometimes  as  the  seat  of 
the  four  winds  (Ez.  xxxvii.  9) ;  and  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  the  physical  characteristics,  the  sea  for 
the  W.  (Gen.  xxviii.  14),  the  parched  for  the  S. 
(Ex.  xxvii.  9),  and  the  mountains  for  the  N.  (Is. 
xiii.  4).     The  north  appears  to  have  been  r^arded 
as  the  highest  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  conse- 
quence perhaps  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  existed 
there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the  earth  (Job 
xxvi!  7).     The  north  was  also  the  quarter  in  whidi 
the  Hebrew  el-Dorado  lay,  the  land  of  gold  mines 
CJob  xxxvii.  22 ;  nuxrgin;  comp.  Her.  iii.  116). — 
(2.)  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the 
period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas  were 
superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers.     Of  the 
physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the  follow- 
ing summary,  omitting  of  course  the  details  of  the 
geography  of  Palestine: — 1.  Seas — the  Mediterrai- 
nean,  which  was  termed  the  ** great  sea"  (Num. 
xxxiv.  6),  the  **  sea  of  the  Philistines"  (Ex.  xxiii. 
31),  and  the  "western  sea"  (Deut.  xi.  24);  the 
Red  Sea,  under  the  names  of  the  "  sea  of  Suph  or 
s^e"  (Ex.  X.  19),  and  the  *' Egyptian  sea"  (Is. 
xi.  15);  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  '*Salt 
Sea"  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  "  Eastern  Sea"  (Joel  ii.  20), 
and  «  Sea  of  the  Desert"  (Deut.  iv.  49) ;  and  the 
Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv.  11); 
2.  Sivers — the  Euphrates,  which  was  specifically 
« the  river  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  o«  **  VK*  ^grekV  tw«c** 
(Deut  i.  7) ;  the  Kile,  it\i^  ^aa  lAmei  %\>^^\ 
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Ygor  (Gen.  x\\.  1),  or  Sihor  (Josh.  xiii.  3) ;  the 
Tigi-18,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekel  (Dan.  x.  4) ; 
the  Chebar,  Chahora^  a  tributaiy  to  the  Euphrates 
(£z.  i.  3) ;  the  Habor,  probably  the  same,  but 
sometimes  identified  with  the  Chahoras  that  falls 
into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6)  ;  the  river  of  Egypt 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5);  and  the  rivers  of  Damascus, 
Abana  (Barada),  and  Pharpar  (2  K.  v.  12).  For 
the  Gihon  and  Pison  (Gen.  ii.  11,  13),  see  Eden. 
3.  MountauM — Arai-at  or  Annenia  (Gen.  viii.  4) ; 
Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2)  ;  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1) ;  Hor  (Num. 
XX.  22)  near  Peti:a ;  Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25) ;  and 
Sephar  (Gen.  x.  30)  in  Arabia.  The  distribution 
of  the  nations  over  the  &ce  of  the  earth  is  system- 
atically described  in  Gen.  x.,  to  which  account  sub- 
sequent, though  not  very  impoi*tant,  additions  ara 
made  in  caps.  xxv.  and  xxxvi.,  and  in  the  pi*o- 
phctical  and  historical  books.  Although  the  table 
in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethnographical,  yet  the  geo- 
graphical element  is  also  strongly  developed:  the 
writer  had  in  his  mind's  eye  not  only  the  descent 
but  the  residence  of  the  various  nations.  Some  of 
the  names  indeed  seem  to  be  purely  geographical 
designations.  Commendng  from  the  west,  the 
*'  isles  of  the  Gentiles,*'  t.  e.  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  Mediten-anean  sea,  were  occupied  by  the 
Japhetites  in  the  following  order : — Javan,  the  lo- 
nianSf  in  parts  of  Greece  and  A«a  Minor ;  Eli- 
shah,  perhaps  Uie  Aeolumst  in  the  same  counti'ics  ; 
Dodanim,  the  Dardani,  in  lllyricum;  Tiras  in 
Thrace ;  Kittim,  at  Citium,  in  Cyprus;  Ashkenaz 
in  Phrygia;  Gomer  in  Cappododa,  and  Tarshish 
in  Cilicia.  In  the  north,  Tubal,  the  Tibareni,  in 
Pontus ;  Meshech,  the  Moschici  in  Colchis;  Magog, 
Qogarene,  in  northern  Armenia ;  T<^rmah  in  Ar- 
menia ;  and  Madai  in  Media.  The  Hamites  repre- 
sent the  southern  parts  of  the  known  world.  This 
sketch  is  filled  up,  as  fiir  as  r^ards  northern 
Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  account,  in  cap.  xxv.,  of 
the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  and  of  Ishmocl.  The  countiies,  however, 
to  which  historical  interest  attaches  are  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Egypt.  The  hereditary  connexion  of  the 
Hebrews  with  the  former  of  these  districts,  and  the 
importance  of  the  dynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it, 
make  it  by  fai*  the  most  prominent  featm^  in  the 
map  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Egyptian  captivity 
introduces  to  our  notice  some  of  the  localities  in 
Lower  Egypt,  viz.  the  province  of  Goshen,  an^  the 
towns  Rameses  (Gen.  xlvii.  11; ;  On,  Heliopolis 
(Gen.  xli.  45);  Pithom.  Patumusf  (Ex.  i.  11); 
and  Migdol,  Magdolumi  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  Itus  ditfi- 
cnlt  to.  estimate  the  amount  of  information  which 
the  Hebrews  derived  from  the  Phoenidans;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  from  them  tiiat 
they  learned  the  route  to  Ophir,  and  that  they  also 
became  acquainted  with  the  positions  and  produc- 
tions of  a  great  number  of  regions  comparatively 
unknown.  From  Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geogi-aphy  which  the 
Hebrews  had  obtjiinod.  The  progi*ess  of  informa- 
tion on  the  side  of  Africa  is  clearly  marked :  the 
distinction  between  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  is 
shown  by  the  application  of  the  name  PaUiios  to 
the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14).  Memphis,  the  capital 
of  Lower  Egypt,  is  first  mentioned  in  Hosea  (ix.  6) 
under  the  name  Moph,  and  afterwards  fi-equently 
as  Noph  (Is.  xix.  13) ;  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Eg}'pt,  at  a  later  period,  as  No-Aromon  (Nah.  iii. 
8)  and  No  (Jer.  xlvi.  25)  ;  and  the  distant  Syene 
(Ez.  xjIx,  10),    Serera]  other  towns  are  noticed  in 
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the  Delta.  The  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Ba- 
bylonians, and  the  captivities  which  followed,  bring 
us  back  again  to  the  geography  of  the  East.  Ind- 
dental  notice  is  taken  of  sevcml  important  places 
in  connexion  with  these  events.  The  names  oT 
Persia  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1) 
now  occur :  whether  the  far-distant  China  is  no- 
ticed at  an  earlier  period  under  the  name  Sinim 
(Is.  xlix.  12)  admits  of  doubt.  The  names  of 
(ireece  and  Italy  are  hardly  noticed  in  Hebrew  geo- 
graphy: Uie  earliest  notice  of  the  former,  subse- 
quently to  Gen.  X.,  occurs  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  under  the 
name  of  Javan.  If  Italy  is  described  at  all,  it  i.i 
under  the  name  Chittim  (Dan.  xi.  30).  In  the 
Mnccabaean  era  tlie  dassical  names  came  into  com- 
mon use ;  and  henceforward  the  ge<^raphy  of  the 
Bible,  as  far  as  foreign  lands  are  concerned,  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  wider  field  of  classical  geography. 

Earthenware.    [Pottebt.] 

Earthquake.  Eoi-thquakes,  more  or  less  violent, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Palestine,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  numerous  traces  of  volcanic 
agency  visible  in  the  features  of  that  country.  The 
recorded  instances,  however,  are  but  few ;  the  most 
renoarkable  occurred  in  the  reign  cf  Uzziah  (Am.  i. 
1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5),  which  Joseph  us  connected  with 
the  sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of  that 
monarch  (2  Chr.  xxri.  16  fT.).  From  Zech.  xiv. 
4  we  are  led  to  infer  that  a  great  convulsion  took 
place  at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
mountain  bdng  split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  between 
its  summits.  Josephus  records  something  of  the 
sort,  but  his  account  is  by  no  means  clear.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  two  accounts  have  the 
same  foundation,  and  that  the  Mount  of  Olives 
was  really  affected  by  the  eailhquake.  An  earth- 
quake occun'ed  at  tlie  time  of  our  Saviour's  crud- 
fixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  51-54),  which  may  be  deemed 
miraculous  rather  from  the  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances than  from  the  nature  of  tlie  phenomenon 
itself.  Earthquakes  are  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied by  fissures  of  the  earth's  surface ;  instances 
of  this  are  recorded  in  connexion  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  32), 
and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death  (Mntt.  xxvii. 
51) ;  the  former  may  be  paralleled  by  a  similar  oc- 
currence at  Oppido  in  Calabria  a.d.  1783,  where 
the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500,  and  a  depth 
of  more  than  200  feet. 

East  The  Hebrew  terms,  descriptive  of  the 
castf  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
application  ;  (1)  kedem  properly  means  that  which 
is  before  or  in  front  o/  aper.-^on,  and  was  applied  to 
the  east  from  the  custom  of  toiming  in  that  direc- 
tion when  describing  the  points  of  the  compass, 
before,  behind,  the  right  and  the  Uft,  representing 
respectively  E.,  W.,  S.,  and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9)  ; 
(2)  mizrach  means  the  place  of  the  sun*s  rising. 
B^ing  in  mind  this  etymological  distinction,  it  is 
natural  that  kedem  should  be  used  when  the /our 
quarters  of  the  world  are  described  (as  in  Gen.  xiii. 
14,  xxviii.  14;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9 ;  Ez.  xlvii.  18  ff.). 
and  mizrach  when  the  east  is  only  distinguiaheii 
from  the  tcest  (Josh.  xi.  3  ;  Ps.  1.  l',  ciii.  12,  cxiii. 
3 ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from  some  other  one  quarter 
(Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44 ;  Am.  viii.  12) ;  exceptions  to 
this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  cvii.  3,  and  Is.  xliii.  5, 
each,  however,  admitting  of  explanation.  Again. 
kedem  is  used  in  a  strictly  geogi-aphical  sense  to 
desciibe  a  spot  or  country  immediately  before 
another  in  an  easterly  direction ;  hence  it  occurs  in 
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EutWind.    [Winm;] 

E'bBL  1.  One  of  the  root  of  Shobnl  the  mn  of 
Ssr  Elien.  iiiri.  23  ;  I  Chr.  i.  «0>— 3.  Obal  the 
»n<.fJokI.-ia(l  Chr.  1.  S3  j  romp.  tieo.  I.  28). 

Elal,  VDunt,  a  moniit  in  the  ptumiHd  laiul, 
Hj  vhicik,  accordiag  Co  the  comnuind  of  Mobee,  the 
jmdim  were,  alter  their  entianee  on  tJie  prnmiHod 
land,  to  "  put "  the  cune  which  thould  fall  upon 
tbon  if  thej  dlsoU>jed  the  commuiJnientB  of  Je- 
honh.  The  bleaiog  consequent  on  obedience  nai 
tBbe.imlar1v  locnlised  on  Monnt  Geiiiim  (Ueot. 
iL  26--9).  Where  then  were  l^bal  ntid  Geiiiim 
Btuiiteil  ?  The  all  but  unanimoui  repi;  to  thli  is, 
thai  ther  are  Ihi  mounts  whioh  fonn  tlie  sides  of 
the  fertile  iKllej  in  which  lie)  Nahtua,  the  ancient 
SnECHKU— Ehol  on  the  noith  uid  Grdiim  on  the 
»ath.  (1.)  It  a  plain  that  thej  were  litualnj 
neur together, with  aTallev  between.  (2.1  Geriiim 
-     ■    n(jL«tg.  i.    -■      -•■      ■ 


ller  of  NabtOi  are  HuiiMnnis  otcb  and  upukbral 
Bvationi.  The  modem  ssme  of  Ebalia^^f>&- 
myah,  from  a  MohHtntnedan  femal*  nint,  whoie 
□b  a  slandlng  °°  the  esatera  part  of  the  ridge,  a 

little  before  the  higheit  point  ii  reached. 

Blwd,  1.  (mimy  il^S.,  aid  the  Syr.  and  Arab. 
enioDS,  hare  tlBEItf.  &ther  of  GaAL,  who  with 

hi*  biethren  aasislel  the  men  uf  Shachem  in  thrir 
(Judg.  ii.  26,  28,  30, 

31,  ib)"-^  Son  ol  Jonathan;  one  of  the  Beiw 

Adin  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  En»  (Ea. 
ii.  6!.     In  1  Kadnu  the  name  ia  giren  Odeth. 
Eb'«d.XeI'Mll,   an    Aethiopian  eunuch   in   the 

wnce  Jeremiah  wa»  releaied  from  prison  (Jer. 
iv]ii.  7  tr.  uiii.  ISff.).     Hi*  Dame  seems  to  be 

nffidal  lille  =  f  iV  ''"".  '■  »■  ""Wer. 
Xb'taM'm  (■•  the  Btono  of  help"),  n  stone  set 
■      ■         ■     •  ignaldefeatofthePhilistines, 


e   the 


attached  1o  the  mounts,  which  iiriv  then,  *•  now, 
£lnl  on  the  north  and  Geriiim  on  Ilie  lotith.  Eu- 
■ebiuB  and  Jeiome  place  them  in  the  Jordan  vallef, 
near  Cilgal;  but  they  speak  meiely  fiom  heai-say. 
It  i«  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  Mi-inii)  viria- 
tioiu  between  the  Hebrew  teit  of  the  Pentateuch 

Geriiim.  In  Deut.  iivii.  4,  the  Samnritan  has  Ge- 
riiim, while  the  Hebrew  (u  in  A.  V.)  h.-»  Kbd, 
u  tb(  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Jehovah,  and 
th«  iiucription  of  the  law  were  to  be  erecttil.  Upon 
Ihia  baaii  they  ground  the  sanctity  of  f!eriiim  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  temple  and  hoW  place, 
■  nidi  did  eiisl  and  still  eiist  there.  Two  pointa 
may  merely  be  glanced  at  here  which  have  appa- 
renilr  escaped  notice.  1.  Both  agree  that  thai 
wu  the  mount  on  which  the  curnngs  wei-e  to  rest, 
Goiiim  thai  far  the  bleasings.  It  appeai>  incon- 
dstent,  tiiat  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing,  should  be 
the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of 
wtnle  Geriiim,  the  mount  of  Ues»ng,  shoul 
mMCcapied  bT  1  sanctuary  of  any  kind.  2 
into  account  the  known  pitdilection  of  Orientnla 


o  fa  their 


I  of  any 
1  building  their 
ms  wei«  making 

in  n  place  upon 
cords  which  they 


erideoce  to  [he  contrary)  that  ii 

temple  on  Geriiim,  the  Snmaiitj 

use  of  a  spot  ali«suly  enjoying  : 

nnctily,   than   that  they  built   c 

which  the  curse  wns  Inid  in  the  itr 

rteeiced  equally  with  the  Jews. 

Gict  of  the  occupation  of  Geriiim  by  the 

would  seem  an  aigument  for  iti  orrginal  nmctity. 

Tlie  atracture  of  Geriiim  is  nummulrti    '" 

will)  oocasuniBl  oaloTDpa  of  igntont  rock, 

Ebal  ia  probably  umllar.    At  its  base  nbove  that 


of  the  • 


.elp" 


■  carefully  defined  si  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen. 
leither  of  these  pointH.  howerer,  has  been  idcntilied 
'ith  liny  cei-taiuty — the  Utter  net  at  all. 
S1iw.  L  Son  of  Salnh,  and  great-grandson  of 
hem  (Gen.  i.  2*i  1  Chr.  i.  19).  For  confusion 
etween  Eber  and  Heber  see  Hebek.— 3.  Son  of 
Elpnal  and  descendant  of  bhahai'aim  of  the  tribe  of 
"enjnmin  (1  Chr.  Tiii.  12).— 8.  A  priest  in  the 
lys  of  jDiakIm  the  son  of  Jeshnn  (Neh.  lii.  20). 
BM'uaph,  a  Kohathite  Lerite  of  the  &mily  of 
oiah,  oseoftJie  foi  efathers  of  the  prophet  liamnel 
id  of  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chr.  Ti.  23,  ST).  The 
imemanisprobabiy  intendedinti.  IS.  The  name 
appeara  alto  to  be  identical  with  ABlABaPH,  and 
(1  Chr.  mi.  I)  to  be  abbreviated  to 


Eboiy  (Heb.  Aotnim)  ocean  oi 
l.'i.  as  one  of  the  valnable  oomin 
into  Tyre  by  the  men  of  Dedan.  ThabertUndof 
ebnnj  is  yielded  by  the  Dioipym  ebeiaan,  a  tree 
which  grows  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India ;  but 
there  are  many  trKS  of  (he  Datonl  order  Ebmaceae 
which  pi-oduce  this  material.  There  ia  ererj  rtason 
for  believing  that  the  ebony  afforded  by  the  Dioa- 
parot  »6eBion  wae  imported  from  India  or  Ceylon 
by  Phoenician  traden ;  though  it  ia  oqtially  pro- 
bable that  the  Tyrian  merchants  were  supplied 
mth  ebony  from  lj«»  which  grew  m  E.XWiop»_  \\. 
Imonn  what  tne  jitlded  the  l.aao^\u>  dxA^  . 


toidot  on  Esdrai  (2  Erir.  lir.  24), 

Eebat'oiW  (Hcb.  AcJonilhi).  It  ii  doabtTuI 
nheUwr  the  ndrnc  of  this  plus  ii  reiilly  conliuDed 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptum.  Henj  of  the  b«t  cDm- 
menlalois  nnderstiuid  the  eipiwion,  in  Ezr,  tI.  2, 
differently,  ind  truulofc  it  "  ia  a  coStt,"  If  h 
ci^  l5  meunt,  there  is  liltlti  doubt  ofone  of  tin  two 
Ecktaiutl  bdtie  InlenJed,  for  except  Uieee  towns 
Iherg  «u  no  ^ace  ia  the  provinn  of  the  Medes 
vhich  contaiiwd  a  palace,  or  where  record!  are 
UMy  to  hiTe  been  de)Hwited.  In  the  apocrTphal 
book)  Ecbalana  ii  trequently  mentioned  (Tob.  iii. 
7,  DT.  12,  U;  Jod.  i.  1,2;  2  Mace.  ii.  3,  Ac.)- 
Two  citie*  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  hare 
eiiit«d  in  SDcient  times,  one  the  capital  ot  Northern 
Uedis,  the  Media  Atropnt&ig  ofStrabo;  the  other 
the  metropalii  of  the  laiyer  and  more  important 
province  known  u  Media  Mngna.  The  litc  of  the 
(bmier  appeai-a  to  be  marked  hj  the  very  curiona 
mina  at  Takht'i-StdeCmia  (lat.  36°  28',  long. 
47°  9') ;  while  that  of  the  latter  ii  occspied  by 
BamaAm,  whicbia  one  of  the  most  important  dtiei 
of  modem  Per»a.  There  ii  generally  lome  diffi- 
calty  ia  determining,  when  Echntana  is  mentioned, 
whether  the  noitliem  or  the  Gouihem  metropolii  ia 
intended.  Few  tfiiten  are  aware  of  the  edttoice 
ofthetwodtiea,  and  they  lie  buflicieDtly  near  to 
ODe  another  for  geographical  notices  ia  mnt  caseji 
to  suit  either  site.  The  northern  dty  wai  tl]e 
"  Mveo-walled  town  "  dacdbed  by  Herodotoi,  and 
declared  by  him  to  hoie  been  uie  caiiitnl  of  Cyrue 
(Herod,  i.  98-99.  153);  and  it  was  tho>  mort  pro- 
bably there  that  the  roll  wai  faund  which  proTed 
to  Uariua  that  Cyrus  had  really  made  a  decree 
allowing  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple.  The 
peculiar  featnue  of  the  lite  of  Takht-i-Sulefman, 
which  it  ii  propoeed  to  identify  with  the  northem 
Ecbatona,  ia  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the  height  of 
atwut  150  feet  aborc  the  plain,  and  coTered  both 
on  it!  top  and  lides  with  maaaive  ruins  of  the  moat 
antique  and  primitive  character.  A  perfect  en- 
ceinte, formed  of  hirge  blnclts  of  squared  stooc,  may 
be  traced  round  the  entire  hill  along  ita  brow; 
williin  there  is  aa  onl  enclosure  about  600  yards 


^"Mt 


in  its  greatest  and  400  in  ita  least  diameter,  itnwo 
witli  ruisa,  which  duater  ronnd  a  remjukable  lake. 
On  three  aidei — the  aonth,  the  west,  and  the  north 
— the  acclirity  i>  atecp  and  the  height  aboie  the 
plain  UDiform.  but  on  the  cut  it  abuts  upon  a  hilly 
tiBct  of  ground,  and  here  itia  but  slightly  derated 
above  the  adjacent  country.  The  northern  Ecba- 
'  ""    ■"      '   "     '  ■   iportant  place  down  lo 


I3th  ceni 
IS  it  a 


ir  Chris 


Byti 


ippeara  to  ha^ 
Gaian,  or  Canzaea,  "  the  tieasure  city,"  oaaeconnt 
of  the  wealth  laid  up  m  it;  while  by  tlie  Oritntali 
it  was  termed  ShU.  Its  decay  i>  refenbla  to  the 
Mogul  conqaesta,  ab.  A.D.  1200  ;  and  its  final  rala 
is  suppoaed  to  date  from  about  the  ISlh  or  16tli 
oeatuiy.  In  the  2Dd  book  of  Maccabees  fii.  3, 
lie.)  tbe  Ecbalana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the 
■outhera  city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and 
B^te  by  Bamadan.  This  place,  Mtuattd  on  the 
northern  flank  of  the  great  mountain  railed  fiil^ 
merly  Oronles,  and  DOW  Etatwl,  was  perbapi  aa 
ancient  as  the  other,  and  is  far  belter  known  in 


of^Media,  ■ 


e  rvardcd 
iie  ^ief  ci' 


city  of  the  Peiaian  tatrapy 
as  such  it  became  the  summ«  re- 
Persian  kings  from  Darius  down- 
wards.  The  Ecbalana  of  the  bcok  of  Tobit  ia 
thought  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  to  be  the  norUcm 

EoelMiu'tM  (Heb.  K'AcMh).  —  I.  nUe.  Tbe 
title  of  this  hook  is  taken  from  the  name  by  which 
the  son  of  Darid,  or  the  writer  who  personata  him, 
speaks  of  himself  throughoat  it.  The  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  femiaiae  termination  indicates  that 
the  abstract  noun  has  been  tnunferred  from  the 
office  to  the  person  boldingit;  and  hence,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Heel.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwith- 
standing its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the  masca- 
liue.     The  word  has  been  applied  <o  one  whs  speaks 

Siublicly  in  nn  aasembly.  and  there  is,  to  aay  the 
ost,  a  tolerable  agreement  in  favour  of  this  inter- 
pretation.  On  the  other  hand,  Grotius  has  sng- 
ge8ted"compiler"  as  a  better  equivalent. — 11.  Ca- 
nonicity.  In  the  Jewish  division  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Ecdcaiastps  yanks  as  one  of  the  five 
M^lloth  or  Rolls,  and  its 

nlcal  outhmily,  appeaii  to 
have    been    recoeaised    by 
the  Jevrs  from  the  time  in 
1  the  idea  of  a  anon 
insented  it^lf.     We 
tin  all  the  Jewish  ca- 
talogues of  the  sacred  books, 
and  from  them  it  haa  been 
received  UDiversnlly  by  the 
Christian  Church.     i»mc 
singular    paai^es    In    tlic 
Talmud  indicate,  howerer, 


not  altogether  nnheiritat- 
nd  that  it  wai  at 
(uestioned  how  &r 
the  book  waa  one  which 
it  was  expedient  to  place 
among  the  ScriptuTea  that 
vtn  nad  publicly.— III. 
Author  and  DaU.  The 
hypothesis  which  ii  na- 
turallj  luggerted  by  the 
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aeoooDt  itmi  the  writer  gives  of  himself  in  ch.  i.  and 
n.  k  that  it  was  written  hj  the  only  '*  son  of  Darid  " 
(LI),  who  was  "  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem" 
(i.  12).  The  bdief  that  Solomon  was  actually  the 
author  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  received  generally 
by  the  Rabbinic  commentators  and  the  whole  series 
of  Patristic  writers.  Grotius  was  indeed  almost  the 
first  writer  who  called  it  in  question  and  started  a 
diflerent  hypothesis.  The  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have 
snbetitated  for  it,  are  drawn  chieily  from  the  book 
itsdf.  1.  The  language  of  the  book  belongs  to  the 
time  when  the  older  Hebrew  was  becoming  largely 
xntenmngled  with  Aramaic  foims  and  words,  and  as 
audi  takes  iu  place  in  the  latest  group  of  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  prevalence  of  abstract 
ionns  is  m^ed  as  belonging  to  a  later  period  than 
that  of  Solomon  in  the  development  of  Hebrew 
thoogjit  and  language.  The  answers  given  to  these 
ohjedtioos  bj  the  defenders  of  the  received  belief  are 
(a)  that  many  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee 
nrma  may  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  pure 
Hebrew,  though  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  [in 
any  extant  writings ;  and  (6\that  so  far  as  they  are 
fore^  to  the  Hebrew  of  tne  time  of  Solomon,  he 
may  Lave  learnt  them  from  his  **  strange  wives,* 
or  from  the  men  who  came  as  ambassadors  from 
other  countries.  2.  It  has  been  asked  whether 
Solomon  would  have  been  likely  to  speak  of  himself 
as  in  L  1 2,  or  to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery 
and  wrong  of  which  his  own  misgovemment  had 
been  the  cause,  as  in  iii.  16,  iv.  1.  On  the  hjrpo- 
thesis  that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole  book  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had  occasioned, 
whik  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession  and  repent- 
ance. The  question  here  raised  is,  of  course,  worth 
considering,  but  it  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as  lead- 
ing in  either  direction  to  a  conclusion.  3.  It  has 
been  urged  that  the  state  of  society  indicated  in  this 
book  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  as  its  language, 
and  carries  us  to  a  period  afler  the  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  enjoying 
comparative  freedom  from  invasion,  but  were  ex- 
posed  to  the  evils  of  misgovemment  under  the 
aatraps  of  the  Persian  king.  SigniBcant,  though 
not  conclusive,  in  either  dii-ection,  is  the  absence  of 
all  reference  to  any  contemporaneous  prophetic  ac- 
tivity, or  to  any  Messianic  hopes.  The  use  through- 
out the  book  of  Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the 
dirine  Name,  leaves  the  question  as  to  date  nearly 
where  it  was.  The  indications  of  rising  questions 
as  to  the  end  of  man's  life,  and  the  oonstitutinn  of 
his  nature,  of  doubts  like  those  which  afterwards 
developed  into  Sadduceism  (iii.  19-21),  of  a  copious 
literature  connected  with  those  questions,  oonHrm, 
it  is  urged,  the  hypothesis  of  the  later  date.  It 
may  be  added  too,  that  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  auch  a  work  as  this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solo- 
mon's writings  in  1  K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  least,  to 
the  same  conclusion.  In  this  case,  howevei*,  as  in 
others,  the  arguments  of  recent  criticism  are  stronger 
against  the  traditional  belief  than  in  support  of  any 
rival  theory,  content  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  dis- 
cordant hypotheses  of  their  opponents.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  book  belongs,  not  to  the  time 
of  Sc^onxm,  but  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
captivity,  the  dates  which  have  been  assigned  to  it 
occupy  a  range  of  more  than  300  years.  Grotius 
supposes  Zerubbabel  to  be  referred  to  in  xii.  11,  as 
the  "  One  Shcpheid/'  and  so  iwagr^m  with  KdJ, , 
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who  fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Exra  and  Nehemiah. 
Ewald  and  DeWette  conjecture  the  dose  of  the 
period  of  Pendan  or  the  commencement  of  that  of 
Macedonian  rule;  Bertholdt  the  period  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Antiochua  Epiphanes; 
Hitxig,  drc  204  B.C. ;  Hartmann,  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  —  IV.  Plan,  The  book  of  Eodesiastes 
comes  before  us  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the 
writings  of  the  0.  T.  the  gi^eat  stumbling-block  ot 
commentators.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  Babbinical 
writers  were  perplexed  by  its  teachings.  Little  can 
be  gathered  from  the  series  of  Patristic  interpreters. 
The  book  is  comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  its  writer.  When  we  descend  to 
the  more  recent  developments  of  criticism,  we  meet 
with  an  almoit  incredible  divergence  of  opinion. 
Luther  sees  in  it  a  noble  **  Politica  vd  Oeoonomica," 
leading  men  in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  and 
disorders  of  human  aodety  to  a  true  endurance  and 
reasonable  enjoyment.  Grotius  finds  in  it  only  a 
collection  of  many  maxims,  connected  more  or  less 
closely  with  the  gi-eat  problems  of  human  life. 
Others  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one-sided» 
and  assert  that  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to  point 
out  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the  world  as  consist- 
ing m  a  tranquil  calm  enjoyment  of  the  good  that 
comes  from  God.  The  variety  of  these  opinions  in- 
dicates suffidently  that  the  book  is  as  fiir  removed 
as  possible  from  the  character  of  a  formal  treatise. 
It  is  that  which  it  professes  to  be — the  confession 
of  a  man  of  wide  experience  looking  back  upon  his 
past  life  and  looking  out  upon  the  disorders  and 
calamities  which  sun'ound  him.  The  true  utter- 
ances of  such  a  man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles 
after  truth,  of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his 
ultimate  discovery.  The  writer  of  Eodesiastes  is  not 
a  didactic  moralist,  nor  a  prophet,  but  a  man  who 
has  sinned  in  giving  way  to  selfisliness  and  sensu- 
ality, who  has  paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin  in  satiety 
and  weariness  of  life;  in  whom  the  mood  of  spirit, 
over-reflective,  indispoaed  to  action,  has  b»3om& 
dominant  in  its  darkest  foim,  but  who  has  through  all 
this  been  under  the  discipline  of  a  divine  education, 
and  has  learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  God  meant 
to  teach  him.  What  that  lesson  was  will  be  seen 
from  on  examination  of  the  book  itself.  It  is  tole- 
rably clear  that  the  recurring  burden  of  **  Vanity 
of  vanities  '*  and  tibe  teaching  which  recommends  a 
life  of  calm  enjoyment,  maik,  whenever  they  occor^ 
a  kind  of  halting-place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts* 
Taking  this,  aocoitiingly,  as  our  guide,  we  may  look 
on  the  whole  book  as  fidling  into  four  divisions,  and 
dosing  with  that  which,  in  its  position  no  less  than 
its  subetance,  is  **  the  oondusion  of  the  whole 
matter."  (1.)  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the 
book  more  than  any  other  has  the  character  of  a 
personal  confession.  The  Preacher  starts  with  re- 
producing the  phase  of  despair  and  wearineu  into 
which  his  experience  had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the 
man  who  is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and 
regularity  of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4^7).  That 
whidi  seems  to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the 
old  (i.  8-11).  Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to 
which  he  had  fiillen,  he  retraces  the  path  by  which: 
he  had  travelled  thitherward.  First  he  had  sought 
afler  wisdom  as  that  to  whidi  God  seoned  to  call 
him  (i.  13^,  but  the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  tra- 
vail, and  there  was  no  saUs&Cllciii  Vn  \\a  yMMssvo^ 
The  first  eiperiment  in  the  sean^  «£tec  WYcf^^ni^ 
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had  failed  and  he  tiied  another  Hi.  1-9).     But  this 
also  failed  to  give  hhn  peace  (ii.  11).     The  first 
section  doses  with  that  which,  in  different  forms, 
is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book — to  make  the  best  of 
what  is  actual ly  around  one  (ii.  24) — ^to  substitute 
for  the  reckless   feverish  pursuit   of  pleasure   the 
calm  enjoyment  which  men  may  yet  find  both  for 
the  senses  and  the  intellect.     (2.)  Ch.  iii.  1 — vi.  9. 
The  order  of  thought  in  this  section  has  a  different 
starting-point.     One  who  looked  out  upon  the  infi- 
nitely  varied  ph^omena   of  men's  life  might  yet 
discern,  in  the  midst  of  that  variety,  traces  of  nn 
order.     There  ai'e  times  and  seasons  for  each  of 
them  in  its  turn,  even  as  thci-e  are  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  world  of  nature  fiii.  1-8).     The  heart 
of  man  with  its  changes  is  the  mirror  of  the  uni- 
verse (iii.  11),  and  is,  like  that,  inscrutable.     And 
from  this  there  comes  the  same  conclusion  as  from 
the  pei-sonal  experience.  Calmly  to  accept  the  changes 
and  chances  of  life,  entering  into  whatever  joy  they 
bring,  as  one  accepts  the  oi^er  of  nature,  this  is  the 
way  of  peace  (iii.  13).    The  thought  of  the  ever- 
reeumng  cycle  of  natui-e,  which  had  before  been 
irritating  and  disturbing,  now  whispere  the  same 
lesson.    The  transition   from  this  to  the  opening 
thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seems  at  first  somewliat  abrupt. 
Instead  of  the  self-centred  search  after  happiness  he 
looks  out  upon  the  miseries  and  disoixiei's  of  the 
world,  and  learns  to  sympathise  with  sufi'ering  (iv. 
1).     And  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a  large  scale,  as 
in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  cycle 
which  is  ever  being   repeated.     The  opening  of 
ch.  V.  again  presents  the  appearance  of  abruptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life  takes  a 
yet  wider  range.     The  eye  of  the  Preacher  passes 
from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.     Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path  to  wis- 
dom and  happiness  ?    The  answer  to  that  question 
is  that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind 
show  themselves  in  their  worst  forms.    The  com- 
mand **  Fear  thou  God/'  meant  that  a  man  was  to 
take  no  part  in  a  religion  such  as  this.     But  that 
command  also    suggested  the  solution  of  another 
problem,  of  that  prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion which  had  before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of 
the  inquirer.     The  section  ends  as  before  with  the 
conclusion,  that  to  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actu- 
ally befoi-e  them  is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wander- 
ings of  the  spirit.     (3.)  Ch.  vi.  10— viii.  15.     So 
fiir  the  lines  of  thought  all  seemed  to  converge 
to  one  result.     The  ethical   teaching  that   grew 
out  of  the  wise  man's  experience  had  in  it  some- 
thing akin  to  the  higher  forms  of  Epicureanism. 
But  the  seeker  could  not  rest  in  this,  and  found 
himself  beset  with  thoughts  at  once  more  troubling 
and  leading  to  a  higher  truth.    The  spirit  of  man 
looks  before  and  after,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
fiiture  vex  it  (vi.  12).     So  far  there  are  signs  of 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.    Then  comes 
an  oscillation  which  canies  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).     The  repetition  of  thoughts 
that  had  appeared  before,  is  perhaps  the  natural 
consequence  of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly 
in  ch.  viii.  we  find  the  seeka*  moving  in  the  same 
round  as  before.    There  are  the  old  reflections  on 
the  misery  of  man  (viii.  6),  and  the  confusions  in 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe  (viii.  10,  11),  the 
old  conclusion  that  enj<^fment,  such  enjoyment  as  is 
compatible  with  the  fear  of  God,  is  the  only  wis- 
ifcm  (viii.  15).     (4.)  Ch.  viiL  16— xii.  8.    After 
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the  pause  implied  in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson 
of  ver.  1 5,  the  Pi-eacher  retiTices  the  last  of  his  many 
wanderings.     This  time  the  thought  with  which  he 
btai'ted  was  a  profound  couviction  of  the  inability  of 
man  to  unravel  the  mysteries  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded (viii.  17),  of  the  nothingness  of  man  when 
death  is  thought  of  as  ending  all  things  (ix.  3-6),  of 
the  wisdom  ofenjoyiug  life  while  we  may  (ix.  7-10), 
of  the  evils  which  affect  nations  or  individual  man 
(ix.  11,  12).     The  wide  experience  of  the  Preacher 
suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as  to  these  evils 
(x.  1-20),  each  true  and  weighty  in  itself,  but  not 
leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  standing-ground  or 
clearer  solution  of  the  problems  which  oppressed 
him.     It  is  here  that  tlie  traces  of  plan  and  method 
in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us.    In  di.  xi.  how- 
ever the  progress  is  more  rapid.    The  tone  of  the 
Preacher  becomes  more  that  of  dii-ect  exhortation, 
and  he  speaks  in  clearer  and  higher  note:*.    The  end 
of  man's  life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  himself 
only,  but  to  do  good  to  othei-s,  regardless  of  the 
uncertainties  or  disappointments  that  may  attend  his 
efforts  (xi.  1-4).    The  seci^t  of  a  trae  hfe  is  that  a 
man  should  consecrate  the  vigour  of  his  youth  to 
God  (xii.  1).    It  is  well  to  do  that  before  the  night 
comes,  before  the  slow  decay  of  age  benumbs  all  the 
faculties  of  sense  (xii.  2, 6),  beforo  the  spirit  returns 
to  God  who  gave  it.    The  thought  of  that  end  rings 
out  once  more  the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  idi 
things  earthly  (xii.  S) ;  but  it  leads  also  to  "  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,"  to  that  to  which 
all  ti:ains  of  thought  and  all  the  experiences  of  life 
had  been  leading  the  seeker  after  wisdom,  that  ^*  to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments"  was  the 
highest  good  attainable.   If  the  representation  which 
has  been  given  of  the  plan  and  meaning  of  the  book 
be  at  all  a  true  one,  we  find  in  it,  no  less  than  in 
the  book  of  Job,  indications  of  tlie  struggle  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
have  presented  themselves  to  thoughtful  observers 
of  the  condition  of  mankind.     The  writer  of  the 
book  of  Job  deals  with  the  great  mystery  presented 
by  the  sufierings  of  the  righteous.     In  the  words 
of  the  Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or 
satiety  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  and  the  failure  of  all 
schemes  of  life  but  one.     In  both,  though  by  very 
diverse  paths,  the  inquii-er  is  led  to  take  i-efuge  in 
the  thought  that  God's  kingdom  is  infinitely  great, 
and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest  fitigment  of 
it ;  that  he  must  refi-ain  from  things  which  are  too 
high  for  him  and  be  content  with  the  duties  of  his 
own  life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for  his 
doing  the  will  of  God. 

BceleriM'ticns,  the  title  given  in  the  Latin 
Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the  Scptua- 
gint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  op  Sirach. 
The  word,  like  many  others  of  Greek  origin,  appeai-s 
to  have  been  adopted  in  the  African  dialect.  The 
right  explanation  of  the  word  is  given  by  Kufinns,  ^ 
who  remarks  that  *'  it  does  not  designate  the  author 
of  the  book,  but  the  character  of  the  writing,"  as 
publicly  used  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Accord- 
ing to  Jerome  the  original  Hebrew  title  was  Pro- 
veHa;  and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  shared  with  the 
canonical  book  of  Proverbs  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon the  title  of  The  book  of  all  vuiues.  In  the 
Syriac  version  the  book  is  entitled  The  book  cf  Jesus 
the  son  of  Simeon  Astro  (i.  e.  the  bound) ;  and  the 
same  book  is  called  the  wisdom  of  the  son  of  Asiro. 
In  many  places  it  is  simply  styled  Wisdom,  2. 
The  writer  of  the  present  book  describes  himself  as 
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JoMt  (t.  e.  Jeshoa)  the  son  of  Sirach,  of  Jerusalem 
(c  L  27),  but  the  oonjectures   which   have  been 
made  to  till  up  this  short  notice  are  either  unwar- 
ranted or  absolutely  improbable.     The  Palestinian 
c»igin  of  the  author  is,  however,  substantiated  bj 
internal  evidence,  e.  g,  xxiv.  10  f.     3.  The  Ian- 
guage  in  which  the  book  was  originally  composed 
was  Hebrew,  i.e.   perhaps    the  Aramean  dialect. 
Jerome  says  that  he  had  met  with  the  **  Hebrew  " 
text.     The  internal  character  of  the  present  "book 
bean  witness  to  its  foreign  source.     4.  Nothing 
however  remains  of  the  original  proverbs  of  Ben 
Sira  except  the  few   fi^^eots    in  pm-e  Hebrew 
whidi  occur  in  the  Talmud  and   later  Rabbinic 
writov;   and   even  these  may  liave  been   derived 
from  triiditi<»i  and  not  from  any  written  collection. 
The  Gredc  translation  incorporated   in  the  LXX., 
which  is  probably  the  source  from  which  the  other 
translations  were  derived,  was  made  by  the  grandson 
of  the  author  in  Egypt  "in  the  reign  of  Euergetes," 
for  the  instruction  of  those  "  in  a  strange  country 
who  were  previously  prepared   to  live  after  the 
law."     The  date  which  u  thus  given  is  unfortun- 
atdy  ambiguous.     Two  kings  of  Egypt  boi-e  the 
aaxname  Euergetes.     Ptol.  111.,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ptol.  11.  Philadelphus,  B.C.  247-222;  and 
PtoL  VII.  Phyacon,  the  brother  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philo- 
metor,  b.c.  1 70-11 7.     Some  have  supposed  that 
th«  refierenoe  in  chap.  iv.  is  to  Simon  the  Just,  and 
that  the  grandson  of  Ben  Siradi,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  his   younger  contemporary,  lived  in 
the  r»gn  of  Ptolemy  111. :  others  again  have  ap- 
plied the  eulogy  to  Simon  II.,  and  fixed  the  trans- 
lation in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VII.     But  both  sup- 
positions are  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  From 
these  considerations  it  appears  best  to  combine  the 
two  Tiews.  The  grandson  of  the  author  was  already 
past  middle-age  when  he  came  to  Egypt,  and  if  his 
Tisit  took  place  early  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phys- 
ocm,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  book  itself  was 
written  while  the  name  and  person  of  the  last  of 
**  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue"  was  still  familiar 
to  his  countiymen.     5.  The  name  of  the  Greek 
translator  is  unknown.     He  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  borne  the  same  name  as  his  grandfather,  but 
this  tradition  rests  only  on  conjecture  or  misunder- 
standing.    6.  It  is  a  more  important  fact  that  the 
hook  itself  appears  to  recognise  the  incorporation  of 
earlier  collections  into  its  text.    Jesus  the  son  of 
Siradi,  while  he  claims  for  himself  the  writing  of 
the   book,   chamcterises  his  father  as  one  *'who 
poured  forth  a  shower  of  wisdom  from  his  heart." 
From  the  very  nature  of  his  work  the  author  was 
like  ''a  gleaner  afUr  the  grape-gatherers'*  (xxxiii. 
16).    7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration,  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  present  Greek  text,  and  it  is  un- 
certain whether  they  were  derived  from  some  other 
Greek  recension  or  from  the  Hebrew  original.    The 
Arabic  version  is  directly  derived  from  the  Syriac. 

8.  The  existing  Greek  MSS.  present  great  cQscre- 
pancies  in  order,  and  numerous  interpolations.  The 
arrangement  of  xxx.  25 — xxxvi.  17,  in  the  Vati- 
can and  Complutensian  editions  is  very  different. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  plan 
of  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  The  latter  part, 
zlii.  15 — ^1.  21,  is  distinguished  from  all  that 
precedes  in  style  and  subject;  and  "the  piiiise  of 
noble  men  "  seems  to  form  a  complete  whole  in  itself 
(xliv. — ^1.  24).  The  words  of  Jerome  imply  that 
the  original  text  presented  a  triple  cbai-acter  atisvrer' 
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ing  to  the  three  works  of  Solomon,  the  Proverbs, 
Eodesiastes,  and  Canticles.  Eichhom  supposed  that 
the  book  was  made  up  of  three  distinct  collections 
which  were  aflei*wards  united  :  i. — xxiii. ;  xxiv. — 
xlii.  14;  zlii.  15 — 1.  24.  Bretschneider  sets  aside 
this  hypotheiiis,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  he 
had  formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  i-ecur- 
rence  of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  ff. ;  xxxiii.  16, 17 
(xxx.)  ;  1.  27,  marks  the  conclusions  of  three  paits. 
The  last  five  vei'ses  of  c.  1.  (1.  25-29)  form  a  natural 
conclusion  to  the  book ;  nnd  the  prayer,  which 
forms  the  last  chapter  (li.),  is  wanting  in  two  MSS. 
10.  The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  contents 
of  the  book  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xix. 
=  Ecdus.  iv.  31),  nnd  there  is  no  mark  of  quotation. 
The  parallels  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
New  Testament  are  too  general  to  show  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  written  text,  and  not  from 
popular  language.  The  first  distinct  quotations 
occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  but  from  the  end 
of  the  second  century  the  book  was  much  used  and 
cited  with  respect.  Clement  speaks  of  it  continu- 
ally as  Scripture,  as  the  work  of  Solomon.  Origen 
cites  passages  with  the  same  foimula  as  the  Canoni- 
cal books.  The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  follow  i]\e  same  practice.  Augustine  quotes 
the  book  constantly  himself  as  the  work  of  a  pro- 
phet, the  woixl  of  God,  ** Scripture"  bnt  he  ex- 
pressly notices  that  it  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
Jerome,  in  like  manner,  contrasts  the  book  with 
"  the  Canonical  Scriptui-es  **  as  **  doubtful,"  while 
they  are  **  sure.**  The  book  is  not  quoted  by  Ire- 
naeus,  Hippolytus,  or  Eusebius;  aiKl  is  not  ooa- 
tained  in  the  Canon  of  Melito,  Origen,  Cyril,  Lao- 
dioea,  Hilary,  or  Rufinus.  It  was  never  included 
by  the  Jews  among  their  Scriptures.  11.  But 
while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the  highest  canonical 
authority,  it  is  a  most  important  monument  of  the 
religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of  its  com- 
position. As  an  expression  of  Palestinian  theology 
it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
assuming  Alexandi'ine  interpolations  or  direct  Alex- 
andrine influence.  ' 

Edipae  of  tho  Sun.  No  historical  notice  of  an 
eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  thei-e  ai'e  passages  in 
the  prophets  which  contain  manifest  allusion  to  this 
phenomenon  (Am.  viii.  9 ;  Mic.  iii.  6  ;  Zech.  xiv. 
6  ;  Joel  ii.  10,  31  ;  iii.  15).  Some  of  these  notices 
probably  refer  to  eclipses  that  occurred  about 
the  time  of  the  respective  compositions :  thus  the 
date  of  Amos  coincides  with  a  total  eclipse,  which 
occurred  Feb.  9,  B.C.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jeru- 
salem shoitly  afler  noon ;  that  of  Micah  with  the 
eclipse  of  June  5,  B.C.  716.  A  passing  notice  in 
Jer.  XV.  9  coincides  in  date  with  the  eclipse  of 
Sept.  30,  B.a  610,  so  well  known  from  Herodotus' 
account  (i.  74,  103).  The  darkness  that  over- 
spread the  world  at  the  crucifixion  cannot  witk 
i-eason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse,  as  the  moon  was 
at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the  Passover. 

Ed(  «.  e,  **  witness,"  a  word  inserted  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  of  Josh.  xxii.  34,  apparently  on  the  authority 
of  a  few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Versions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generally  received 
Hebrew  Text. 

E'dar,  Tower  of  (accur.  Edeb),  a  place  named 
only  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21.  Jacob's  first  halting*place 
between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  was  '*  beyond  the 
tower  Eder.**  According  to  Jerome  it  wa^  1000 
paces  from  Bethlehem. 

Aid  188,  1  Esdr.  ix.  26.   ^3ezi^u.'\ 
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E'den,  the  first  residence  of  man.  It  would  be 
difficult,  in  the  whole  history  of  opinion,  to  find  any 
subject  which  has  so  invited,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  completely  baffled,  conjecture,  as  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  In  oi-der  more  clearly  to  understand  the 
merit  of  the  several  theories,  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  submit  to  a  careful  examination  the  historic  nar- 
rative on  which  tliey  are  founded.  Omitting  those 
portions  of  the  text  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not 
bear  upon  the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the 
description   is  as  follows: — **And  the  Lord  God 

planted  a  garden  in  FAea  eastward And  a  river 

goeth  foilh  from  Eden  to  water  the  gai*den ;  and 
from  thence  it  is  divided  and  becomes  four  heads 
(or  arms).  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison :  that  is 
it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah, 
whci*e  is  the  gold.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is 
good:  there  is  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone. 
And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon ;  that  is 
it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush.  And 
the  name  of  the  tliird  river  is  Hiddekel ;  that  is  it 
which  floweth  before  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river,  that  is  Euphrates.'*  In  the  eastern  portion 
then  of  the  region  of  Eden  was  the  garden  planted. 
The  river  which  flowed  through  Eden  wateied  the 
garden,  and  thence  bianched  off  into  four  distinct 
streams.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved  then  is 
this : — ^To  find  a  river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
course,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of  these 
rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  P'ratli  has  never  been 
disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor  dif- 
ferences of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been 
framed  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  all  those  which  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  tlie  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers :  the  second, 
those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table-land  of 
Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  noble  streams. 
The  old  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  no  assist- 
ance. It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
chronicle  the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  upon 
this  question :  their  name  is  legion.  Philo  is  the 
first  who  ventured  upon  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion. He  conceived  that  by  paradise  is  dai'kly 
(iliadowed  forth  the  governing  &culty  of  the  soul ; 
that  the  tree  of  life  signifies  religion,  whereby  the 
soul  is  immortalised ;  and  by  the  faculty  of  know- 
ing good  and  evil  the  middle  sense,  by  which 
are  discerned  things  contrary  to  nature.  The  four 
rivers  he  explains  of  the  several  virtues  of  prudence, 
temperance,  coutige,  and  justiee;  while  the  main 
stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the  generic 
virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  foith  from  Eden,  the 
wisdom  of  God.  The  opmions  of  Philo  would  not 
be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration,  were  it  not 
that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the  Fathers. 
Among  the  Hebrew  traditions  enumerated  by  Jerome 
is  one  that  paradise  was  ci-eated  before  the  world 
was  formed,  and  is  therefore  beyond  its  limits. 
Among  the  literal  interpreters  there  is  an  infinite 
diversity  of  opinions.  What  is  the  river  which 
goes  forth  from  Eden  to  watei  the  garden  ?  is  a 
<|uestion  which  has  been  often  aske<],  and  still  waits 
lor  aiatisfactoiy  answer.  That  the  ocean  stream 
whictf  surrounded  the  earth  was  the  source  from 
which  the  four  rivers  flowed  was  the  opinion  of 
Joaephus,    It  was  the  Shat-el'Arah^  according  to 
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those  who  place  the  garden  of  Eden  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  their  con- 
jecture would  deserve  consideration  were  it  not  that 
this  stream  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be 
said  to  rise  in  Eden.  By  those  who  refer  the  posi- 
tion of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  the 
**  river "  fi-om  which  the  four  streams  divei^  is 
conceived  to  mean  **  a  collection  of  springs,"  or  m 
well-watered  district  But  this  signification  of  the 
word  is  wholly  without  a  pai-allel.  According  to 
some  it  was  the  Caspian  sea.  That  the  Hidddcel  is 
the  Tigris,  and  the  P'lath  the  Euphrates,  has  never 
been  denied,  except  by  those  who  assume  tiiat  the 
whole  naiTative  is  a  myth  which  originated  else- 
where, and  was  adapted  by  the  Hebrews  to  their 
own  geographic^  notions.  With  regaid  to  the 
Pison,  the  most  ancient  and  most  universally  re- 
ceived opinion  identifies  it  with  the  Ganges.  Jo- 
sephus,  Eusebius,  and  many  others  held  this.  But 
Rashi  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the  Kile. 
That  the  Pison  was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  car- 
rent  long  before  it  was  revived  by  Ewald  and 
adopted  by  Kalisch.  Philo&torgius  conjectured  that 
it  was  the  Hydaspes.  Some  have  found  the  Pison 
in  the  Naharmalca,  one  of  the  artificial  canals  which 
formeily  joined  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris. 
Even  those  commentatoi-s  who  agree  in  placing  the 
terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  Shat-el-Arab,  the  stream 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
between  Ctesiphon  and  Apamea,  are  by  no  means 
unanimous  as  to  which  of  thf  branches,  into  which 
this  stream  is  again  divided,  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  are  to  be  applied.  Galviit  conjectured  that 
the  Pison  was  the  most  easterly  of  these  channels ; 
Huet  that  it  was  the  westernmost.  The  advocates 
of  the  theory  that  the  true  position  of  Eden  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  have  iden- 
tified the  Pison  with  the  Phasis.  Raumer  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  it  was  the  Aras  or  Araxes, 
whicli  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Colonel  Chesney, 
from  the  results  of  extensive  observations  in  Armenia, 
was  "  led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
comparatively  modem  names  of  Halys  and  Arazes 
are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  the 
names  of  Pison  and  Gihon ;  and  that  the  country 
within  the  former  is  the  land  of  Havilah,  whilst 
that  which  borders  upon  the  latter  is  the  still  more 
remarkable  countiy  of  Cush."  In  the  narrative  of 
Genesis  the  river  Pison  is  defined  as  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  whole  land  of  Havilah.  It  is,  thai, 
absolutely  necessary,  to  fix  the  positi<m  of  Havilah 
before  proceeding  to  identify  the  Pison  with  any  par- 
ticular river.  luGen.  ii.  11, 12,  it  is  described  as  the 
land  where  the  best  gold  was  found,  and  which  was 
besides  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the  b'dolach  and  the 
stone  shoham.  If  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  be  identical 
with  any  one  of  the  countiies  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
29,  XXV.  18,  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  we  must  look  for  it  on  the 
enst  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not  far  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  That  Havilah  is  that  part  of 
India  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and,  more 
generally,  the  eastern  region  of  the  earth  ;  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Susiana,  in  Ava,  or  in  the  Ural  region, 
are  conclusions  necessarily  following  upon  the  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  the  Pison.  Hartroann, 
Reland,  and  Rosenmiiller  aie  in  favour  of  Colchis, 
the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  For 
all  these  hypotheses  there  is  no  more  support  than 
the  merest  conjecture.  The  second  river  of  Paradise 
presents  difficulties  not  less  insurmountable  than  the 
Pison.  Those  who  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the 
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Ganges  held  also  that  the  Gihon  was  the  Nile.  The 
etpaokgj  of  Gihon  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a 
swiftjj-flowing  impetuous  stream.  Aooording  to 
Golius  Jiekoon  is  the  name  given  to  the  Oxus, 
which  has,  on  this  account,  been  assumed  by  Rosen- 
mfiller,  Hartmann,  and  Michaeiis  to  be  the  Gihon 
of  Scripture.  But  the  A  raxes,  too,  is  called  by  the 
Persians  Jichoon  cir^Ras,  and  from  this  dixsum- 
stanoe  it  has  been  adopted  by  Reland,  Calmet,  and 
Co).  Chesney  as  the  modem  representative  of  the 
Gihon.  Bochart  and  Huet  contended  that  it  was 
the  easternmost  of  these  channels  by  which  the 
muted  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  fall 
mto  the  Persian  Gulf.  Calvin  considered  it  to  be 
the  most  westerly.  That  it  should  be  the  Orontes, 
the  Ganges,  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  necessarily  followed 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  several  theories.  Rask 
and  Verbrugge  are  in  fiivour  of  the  Gyndes  of  the 
ancients.  Fram  etymological  considerations,  Huet 
was  induced  to  place  Gush  in  Chusistan  (2  K.  xvii. 
24),  Lederc  in  Cassiotis  in  Syria,  and  Reland  in  the 
''regio  Cossaeorum."  Bochart  identified  it  with 
Snsiana,  Linlc  with  the  country  about  the  Caucasus, 
and  Hartmann  with  Bactria  or  B^kh,  the  site  of 
Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  celebrated  vale 
of  Kashmir.  The  term  Cush  is  generally  applied 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries  south  of  the 
Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt 
(Ex.  xxix.  10),  and  apparently  the  most  westerly 
of  the  provmoes  over  which  the  rule  of  Ahasuerus 
extended,  '*  from  India  even  unto  Ethiojua "  (Esth. 
i.  1,  viii.  9).  Eg3rpt  and  Cush  are  aasodated  in 
the  majority  of  instances  in  whidi  the  word  occurs 
(Fu  Ixviii.  31 ;  Is.  xviii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  &c.) :  but 
in  two  passages  Cush  stands  in  close  'juxtaposition 
with  Elam  (Is.  xi.  11),  and  Persia  (Ex.  xxxviii.  5). 
The  Cushite  king,  2Serah,  was  utterly  defeated  by 
Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Gerar,  a 
town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  southern  border 
«f  Palestine,  which  was  apparently  under  his 
sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  &c).  In  2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  the 
Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling  "  beside  the 
Coahitea,**  and  both  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  Philistines.  The  wife  of  Moees,  who,  we 
kam  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite 
ddeftain,  u  in  Kuro.  xii.  1  denominated  a  Cushite. 
Farther,  Cush  and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  3),  Cush  and  the 
Sabaean8(l8.  xlv.  14)  are  associated  in  a  nuuiner 
eonaonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the  deacendanti  of 
Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  whiw  Seba  is  the  son  of 
Cnrii.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  evident 
that  under  the  denoroinaticm  Cush  were  included 
both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of  Egj^t  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  possible, 
alao^  that  the  vast  desert  tracts  west  of  Egypt  were 
known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of  Cush,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  proof.  In  the  midst  of  this 
dhremtr  of  opinions,  what  is  the  true  conclusion 
9t  which  we  arrive  ?  All  the  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  share  the  inevitable  fate  of  con- 
dnaioos  which  are  based  upon  inadequate  premises. 
The  problem  nuy  be  indeterminate  because  the 
data  are  iosaffideot.  It  would  searcdy,  oa  any 
<rth«'  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many  ap- 
porent  solutions. 

S'den,  1.  One  of  the  marts  which  supplied  the 
luxury  of  Tjrre  with  richly  embroidered  stuffs.  It 
b  associated  with  Haran,  Sheba,  and  Asshur.  In 
2  K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxxvU.  12,  **  the  sons  of  Eden  " 
are  mentioned  with  Gozan,  Hann,  and  Rezeph,  as 
Tictimf  of  the  Assyrian  greed  of  conquest    Aooord- 1 
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ing  to  Bochart,  it  may  be  Addan,  or  Addana,  which 
ge<^raphers  place  on  the  Euphrates.  Michaelis  is 
in  favour  of  the  modem  Aden,  as  the  Eden  of 
Ezekiel.  In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  pro- 
bability seems  to  point  to  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia 
as  the  locality  of  Eden.— -S.  Beth-Eden,  "  house 
of  pleasure ;"  probably  the  name  of  a  country  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Damascus  (Am.  i.  5) ,  Mi- 
chadis,  misled  by  an  apparent  resemblance  in  name, 
identified  it  with  Ehden,  about  a  day's  journey  from 
Baalbek.  But  Git>tius,  with  greater  appearance  of 
probability,  pointed  to  the  Paradisus  of  Ptolemy  as 
the  locality  of  Eden.  The  mins  of  the  village  of 
J&sish  el'KcuUmeh,  now  a.  paradise  no  longer,  are 
supposed  by  J}r,  Robinson  to  mai'k  its  site.  Othen 
have  conjectured  that  Beth  Eden  is  no  other  than 
Btit^enn,  **  tlie  house  of  Pai^adise,"  not  tar  to  the 
south-west  of  Damascus,  on  tlie  eastern  slope  of  the 
Heraion,  and  a  short  di&tance  fix>m  Medjel, 

E'den,  L  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Joah,  in 
the  days  of  Hezddah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).— 2.  Also  a 
Levite,  contemporary  and  probably  identical  with 
the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

E'der,  1.  One  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  the  ex- 
treme south,  and  on  the  boitlera  of  Edom  (Josh. 
XV.  21).  No  trace  of  it  has  been  discovered  in 
modem  times,  unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is 
identical  with  Arad,  by  a  transposition  of  lettera. 
—2.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  23,  xxiv.  30). 

E'def,  1  Esdr.  ix.  35.    [Jadau.] 

Ed'na,  the  wife  of  Ragud  (Tob.  vii.  2,  8,  14, 
16;  X.  12;  xi.  1). 

E'dom,  IdimiD'a,  or  Idnmaa'a.  The  name 
Edom  was  given  to  Esau,  the  first-bom  son  of 
Isaac,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  when  he  sold  his 
birthright  to  the  latter  for  a  meal  of  lentile  pottage. 
The  peculiar  cok>ur  of  the  pottage  gave  rise  to  Uie 
name  Edomy  which  signifies  **  red  "  (Gen.  xxv.  29- 
34).  The  country  which  the  Lord  subsequentlr 
gave  to  Esau  was  hence  called  the  '*  field  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxii.  3),  or  **kndofEdom"  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
16 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  37).  Probably  its  physical  aspect 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  Edom 
was  previously  called  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxii.  3, 
xxxvi.  8),  from  Seir  the  progenitor  of  the  Horites 
(Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20-22).  The  name  Seir 
was  perhaps  adopted  on  account  of  its  being  de- 
scriptive of  the  *'  rugged  "  character  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  oiiginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  wen 
called  Horites,  from  ffori^  the  grandson  of  Sdr 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  22),  because  that  name  was  de- 
scriptive of  tbdr  habits  as  "Troglodytes,''  or 
"dwellen  in  caves."  The  boundaries  of  Edom, 
though  not  directly,  are  yet  incidentally  defined 
with  tolerable  distinctness  in  the  Bible.  The 
country  lay  along  the  route  pursued  by  the  Israelites 
from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-bamea,  and 
thence  back  again  to  Elath  (Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1-8); 
that  is,  along  the  east  side  of  the  great  valley  of 
Arabah.  It  reached  southward  as  far  as  Elath, 
which  stood  at  the  northem  end  of  the  gulf  of 
Elath,  and  was  the  seaport  of  the  Edomites ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  &rther,  as  the 
Israelites  on  passing  Elath  stmck  out  eastward  into 
the  desei-t,  so  as  to  pass  round  the  land  of  Edom 
(Deut.  iL  8).  On  the  north  of  Edom  lay  the  tei> 
ritory  of  Moab,  through  which  the  Israelites  were 
also  prevented  fix)m  going,  and  were  therdbrc  com- 
pelled to  go  from  Kadeah  by  the  loutKeni  eilTCiAvV:^ 
of  Edom  (Judg.  xi.  17, 18;  2  K.  in.  ^«^.    t)i% 
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boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom  appears  to  hare 
been  the  "brook  Zered"  (Deut.  ii.  13,  14,  18), 
pi-obably  the  modem  Wady^l-Ahsy,  which  still 
divides  the  provinces  of  Kerak  (Moab)  and  Jehal 
(Gebtdene).  But  Edom  was  wholly  a  mountainous 
country.  It  only  embi-aced  the  naiTow  moun- 
tainous tiiict  (about  100  miles  long  by  20  bitmd) 
extending  along  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Arabnh  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath  to  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  i>ea.  The  mountain-range 
of  Edom  is  at  present  divided  into  two  distiicts. 
The  northern  is  called  /e6d/.  It  begins  at  Wadij- 
el'AJiay,  which  sc-pu^ates  it  from  Kerak,  and  it  ter- 
muiates  at  or  near  PetiTu  The  soutlieni  distiict  is 
called  esh-Sherah,  a  name  whicl.,  though  it  I'e- 
sembles,  beaiv  no  radical  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
Seir.  The  physical  geogi*aphy  of  Edom  is  some- 
what peculiar.  Along  the  western  base  of  the 
mountain-range  are  low  calcareous  hills.  To  these 
succeed  lofly  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  por- 
phyry, over  which  lies  red  and  vai*iegated  sandstone 
in  irr^ular  ridges  and  abrupt  clip's,  with  deep 
ravines  between.  The  latter  strata  give  the  moun- 
tains their  most  striking  features  and  remarkable 
colours.  The  average  elevation  of  the  summit  is 
about  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern 
side  runs  an  almost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  higher  than  the  otherl  This 
ridge  sinks  down  with  an  ea^  slope  into  the  plateau 
of  the  Arabian  desert.  While  Edom  is  thus  wild, 
rugged,  and  almost  inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and 
flat  terraces  along  the  mountain  sides  ai'e  covered 
with  rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shi-uhs,  and  flowei's 
now  spring  up  luxuriantly.  The  ancient  capital  of 
Edom  was  Bozrah  {Buseireh)  near  the  northeiii 
border  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33  ;  If>.  xxxiv.  6,  Ixifl.  1 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  13,  22).  But  Sela  (Petra)  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  stronghold  in  the  days  of  Ama- 
ziah  (B.C.  838  ;  2  K.  xiv.  7) :  Elath,  and  Ezion- 
geber  were  the  seaports  (2  Sam.  viii.  14;  1  K.  ix. 
26).  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline, 
the  Edomites  not  only  i-econquered  their  lost  cities, 
but  made  frequent  inroads  up^n  southern  Palestine 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  It  was  probably  on  account 
of  these  attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the 
Chaldeans  against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites 
were  so  fearfully  denounced  by  the  later  prophets 
(Obad.  1  sq. ;  Jer.  xlix.  7  >>q.;  Ezek.  xzv.  12  so., 
XXXV.  3  sq.).  During  the  Captivity  they  advanced 
westward,  occupied  the  whole  territory  of  their 
brethren  the  Amalekites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  1  Sam. 
XV.  1  sq.),  and  even  took  possession  of  many  towns 
in  southern  Palestine,  including  Ht* bron.  The  name 
Edom,  or  rather  its  Greek  form,  Idumaea,  was  now 
given  to  the  country  lying  between  the  valley  of 
Arabah  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediteimnean  While 
Idumaea  thus  extended  westward,  Edom  Proper  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Nnbatheans.  They  were 
a  powerful  people,  and  held  a  gieat  part  of  southeiii 
Arabia.  They  took  Petra  and  established  them- 
selves there  at  least  three  centuries  before  Chri&t. 
Leaving  off  their  nomad  habits,  they  settled  down 
amid  the  mountains  of  Edom,  eng;iged  in  commeixre, 
and  founded  the  little  kingdom  called  by  Roman 
writers  Arabia  Petraea,  which  embraced  nearly  the 
same  territory  as  the  ancient  Edom.  To  the  Naba- 
theans  Petra  owes  those  great  monuments  which  are 
still  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Early  in  the  Chris- 
tian era  Edom  Proper  was  included  by  geographers 
in  Palestine,  but  in  the  fifth  century  a  new  division 
was  made  of  the  whole  coantij  into  Palaestina 
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Prinniy  Secttnda,  and  Tertia.  The  last  embraoeJ 
Edom  imd  some  neighbouring  provinces,  and  when 
it  beciirae  an  ecclesiastical  divijfion  its  metropolis 
was  Petrfi. 

E'domites,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  or  Edom. 
Their  Hi-st  form  of  government  appears  to  liave  re- 
sembled that  of  the  modern  Bedawln ;  each  tribe 
or  clan  having  a  petty  chief  or  sheikh  ("  Duke  "  in 
the  A.  v.,  Gen.  xxxn.  15).  The  Horites,  who  in- 
habited Mount  Seir  from  an  early  period,  and  among 
whom  the  Edomites  still  lived,  had  their  sheikhs 
also  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29  sq.).  At  a  later  period,  pro- 
bably when  the  Edomites  b^n  a  war  oi' extern) ina- 
tion  against  the  Horites,  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
united  action  under  one  competent  leader,  and  thai  a 
kim;  was  chosen.  Against  the  Horites  the  childi-en 
of  Edom  wei«  completely  successful.  Having  either 
extenninnted  or  expelled  tiiem  tlicy  occupied  their 
whole  counti7  (Deut.  ii.  12).  A  statement  made 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  serves  to  fix  the  period  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  eight  kings.  They  *'  i-eigned  in  the 
land  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  childien  of  Israel;"  that  is,  before  the  time  of 
Mooes,  who  nray  be  I'^rded  as  the  first  viitual  king 
of  Israel  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  5;  Ex.  xviii.  16-19). 
Esau'b  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for  fraudu- 
lently obtaining  his  blessing  appearo  to  liave  been 
inherited  by  his  latest  {posterity.  The  Edomites 
peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  Israelites  to  pa» 
through  their  land  (Num.  xx.  18-21).  For  a  period 
of  400  yeara  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Edomites. 
They  were  then  attacked  and  defeated  by  Saul 
(1  Ssim.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty  yeai-s  later  David 
overthrew  their  army  in  the  "  Valley  of  Salt,"  and 
his  general,  Joab,  following  up  the  victory,  de- 
stroyed nearly  the  whole  male  population  (1  K.  xi. 
15,  16),  and  pkiced  Jewish  garris<»)s  in  all  the 
.stixmgholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  13,  14).  Hadad, 
a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom,  made  his 
esca))c  with  a  few  followers  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
kindly  jeceived  by  Pharaoh.  Alter  tlie  death  of 
David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  his  country- 
men to  rebellion  against  Isi'ael,  but  failing  in  the 
attempt  he  went  on  to  Syria,  where  he  became  one 
of  Solomon's  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi.  14-22).  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (n.c.  914)  the  Edomites 
attempte<1  to  invade  Israel  in  conjimction  with  Am- 
mon  and  Moab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in 
the  valley  of  Berachah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).  A  few 
years  later  they  revolted  i^inst  Jehoram,  elected  a 
king,  and  for  half  a  century  retained  their  inde- 
pendents (2  Chr.  xxi.  8).  They  were  then  attacked 
by  Amaziah,  and  Selx  their  gresit  stronghold  was 
captuicd  (2  K.  xiv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxv.  11, 12).  Yet 
the  Israelites  were  never  able  again  completely  to 
subdue  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  When  Nebuchad- 
nezzar besifged  Jerusalem  the  Edomites  joined  him, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  plunder  of  the  city 
and  slaughter  of  the  Jews.  Their  cruelty  at  that 
time  seems  to  be  specially  referred  to  in  the  137th 
Psalm.  It  was  on  account  of  these  acts  of  ciiielty 
committed  ujH)n  the  Jews  in  the  day  of  their  ca- 
lamity that  the  Edomites  were  so  fearfully  denounced 
by  the  later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8,  Ixiii.  1-4; 
Jer.  xlix.  17;  Lam.  iv.  21;  Ez.  xxv.  IS,  14; 
Am.  i.  1 1 ,  12 ;  Obad.  10  sq.).  On  the  conquest  of 
Judah,  the  Edomites,  prolxibly  in  reward  for  their 
services  during  the  war,  were  permitted  to  settle  in 
southern  Palestine,  and  the  whole  plateau  between 
it  :md  Egypt;  but  they  were  about  the  tame  time 
driven  out  of  Edom  Proper  by  tlie  Nabatheaus.    For 
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CBore  thnn  fenr  centuries  they  continued  to  prosper. 
Bat  during  the  warlike  role  of  the  Maccabees  they 
were  i^n  completely  subdued,  and  even  forced  to 
conform  to  Jewi^  laws  and  rites,  and  submit  to  the 
government  of  Jewish  prefects.  The  ICdomites  were 
DOW  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
whole  province  was  often  termed  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  Idumaea.  Immedintelv  before  the 
sie{^  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  20,000  Idumaeans  were 
admitted  to  the  Holy  City,  which  they  filled  with 
robbery  and  bloodsh^.  From  this  time  the  Edom- 
ites,  as  a  separate  people,  disappear  from  the  page  of 
history.  Little  is  known  of  their  religion ;  but  that 
little  shows  them  to  have  been  idolaters  (2  Chr. 
xxr.  14, 15,  20).  Josephus  refers  to  both  the  idols 
And  priests  of  the  Idumaeans.  The  habits  of  the 
Idumaeans  were  singular.  The  Horites,  their  pre- 
<leoenorB  in  Mount  Sdr,  were,  as  their  name  implies, 
troglodytet,  or  dwellers  in  caves ;  and  the  Edomites 
aecm  to  have  adopted  their  dwellings  as  well  as 
their  country.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  caves 
and  grottoes  hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone  strata. 
Those  at  Petra  are  well  known.  The  nature  of  the 
climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  their  great  site, 
render  them  healthy,  pleasant,  and  commodious  habit- 
atsoQs,  while  their  security  made  them  specially  suit- 
able to  a  country  exposed  in  every  age  to  incessant 
attacks  of  robbers. 

Ed'rei,  1.  One  of  Uie  two  capital  cities  of  Bashan 
(Num.  xxi.  33;  l>eut.  i.  4,  iii.  10;  Josh.  xii.  4). 
In  Scripture  it  is  only  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  victory  gained  by  the  Israelites  over  the  Amor- 
ites  under  C%  their  king,  and  the  territory  thus  ac- 
quired. The  nuns  of  tliis  ancient  city,  still  bearing 
the  name  £'dr'a,  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Lejah.  The 
zftite  is  a  strange  one — without  water,  without  access, 
except  over  rocks  and  through  defiles  all  but  impract- 
icable. The  ruins  are  ncaily  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  have  a  strange  wild  look,  rising  up  in 
black  sliatto^  masses  from  the  midst  of  a  wilder- 
ness of  black  rocks.  A  number  of  the  old  houses 
still  remain ;  they  are  low,  massive,  and  gloomy, 
Aod  some  of  them  ai'e  hiiif  buried  beneath  heaps  of 
rubbtifh.  The  identity  of  this  site  with  the  Kdrei 
of  .Scripture  has  been  questioned  by  many  writers, 
who  follow  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Eusebius,  and 
place  the  capital  of  Bashan  at  the  modern  Dera^  a 
(ew  miles  farther  south. —2.  A  town  of  northern 
Palehtioe,  allotted  to  the  tribe  ofNaphtili,  and  situ- 
ated near  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  About  two  miles 
south  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rocky  hill  called  Tell 
Kkuraibehi  the  "  Tell  of  the  ruin."  It  is  evidently 
an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of  the  long-lost  Edrei. 
The  strength  of  the  position,  and  its  nearness  to 
Kedesh,  give  probability  to  the  supposition. 

Eduoatioil.  Although  nothing  is  more  carefully 
iccukated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of  parents  to 
teach  thdr  children  its  precepts  and  principles  (Ex. 
xii.  26,  xiii.  8,  14;  Deut.  iv.  5,  9,  10,  vi.  2,  7,  20, 
&c.),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among  the  Hebrews  in 
earlier  times  of  education  in  any  other  subjects. 
The  wisdom  therefore  and  instruction,  of  which  so 
much  l5  said  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  are  to  be  under- 
stood d)ie6y  of  moral  and  religious  discipline,  im- 
parted, according  to  the  direction  of  the  Law,  by  the 
teaching  and  under  the  example  of  parents  (Prov. 
i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1,  7.  20,  viii.  1,  ix.  1,  10,  xii. 
l,xvi.  22,  xvii.  24,  xxxi.).  ExcepUons  to  this  state- 
ment may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  instances  of 
Moses  himself,  who  was  brought  up  in  all  EgjptiAa  I 
Cos.  D.  B,  ' 
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learning  (Acts  vil.  22) ;  of  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Job,  who  was  evidentlv  well  versed  in  natural 
history  and  in  the  astronomy  oftheday  (Job  xxxviii. 
31,  xxxix.  xl.  xii.) ;  of  Daniel  and  his  companions 
in  captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17)  ;  and  above  all,  in  the 
intellectual  gitls  and  acquiivments  of  Solomon,  which 
were  even  moiT  renowned  than  his  political  great- 
ness (1  K.  iv.  29,  34,  X.  1-9 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1-8),  and 
the  memory  of  which  has,  with  much  exaggeration, 
been  widely  presei-ved  in  Oiiental  tradition.  In  later 
times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on  them  as 
well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together  with  other 
subjects,  were  studied.  Jerome  adds  that  Jewish 
childi*en  were  taught  to  say  by  heart  the  genea- 
logies. Parents  weie  i-equii  ed  to  teach  their  children 
some  trade.  Pi-evious  to  the  captivity,  the  chief 
depositaries  of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges, 
from  which  in  most  cases  (see  Am.  viL  14)  pro- 
ceeded that  succession  of  public  teachera,  who  at 
various  times  endeavoured  to  reform  the  moral  and 
religious  conduct  of  both  rulers  and  people.  Besides 
the  prophetical  schools  instruction  was  given  by  the 
priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere,  but  their  sub- 
jects were  doubtless  exclusively  concerned  with  re- 
ligion and  worsliip  (Lev.  x.  11 ;  Ex.  xliv.  23,  24 ; 
1  Chr.  XXV.  7,  8 ;  Mai.  ii.  7).  From  the  time  of 
the  settlement  in  Canaan  there  must  have  been 
among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in  writing  and  in 
accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial  district  of  Phoenicia 
may  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  reputation  in 
this  i-espect  (Judg.  v.  14).  The  municipal  officers 
of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
must  have  required  a  staff  of  well-educated  persons 
in  their  various  departments  under  the  recoi-der  or 
historiographer,  whose  business  was  to  compile  me- 
morials of  the  reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  1C,  xx.  24;  2  K. 
xviii.  18 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8),  To  the  schools  of  the 
Prophets  succeeded,  after  the  captivity,  the  syna- 
gogues, which  were  either  themselves  used  as  schools 
or  had  places  near  them  for  that  purpose.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  were  main- 
tained for  a  long  time  at  Japhne  iu  Galilee,  at  Lydda, 
at  Tiberias,  the  most  famous  of  all,  and  Sepphoiis. 
According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Mishna, 
boys  at  five  yeai-s  of  age  were  to  begin  the  Sciip- 
tures,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  at  thirteen  they  became 
subject  to  the  whole  law,  at  fifteen  they  entered  the 
Gemara.  Teachers  were  treated  with  p*eat  respect, 
and  both  pupils  and  teachers  were  exhoiied  to  re- 
spect each  other.  Physical  science  fonned  poi-t  of 
the  course  of  instruction.  In  the  schools  the  Kabbins 
sat  on  raised  seats,  and  the  scholars,  according  to 
their  age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on  the  ground. 
Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in  Scrip- 
ture. Needlework  formed  a  lai*ge  but  by  no  means 
the  only  subject  of  instruction  impnited  to  females, 
whose  position  in  society  and  in  the  household  must 
by  no  moans  be  considered  as  represented  in  modem 
Oriental  usage  (see  Prov.  xxxi.  16,  26 ;  Luke  viii. 
2,  3,  X.  39,  &c).  Among  the  Mohammedans, 
education,  even  of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary 
kind,  and  of  giils  still  more  limited.  In  one  respetrt 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  Hkeness  or  the  carica- 
ture of  the  Jewish  system,  viz.  that  besides  the  most 
common  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  Kuran  is  made  the 
st;«pl«»,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  instruction. 

Eglah,  one  of  David's  wives  during  his  reign  in 
Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  s<>n  Ithream  (2  Sam. 
iii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3).     Accordm^  to  \]dQ  «Xk!dcxv\. 
Hebrew  traditioD,  she  waa  MidLBii« 
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S^la'im,  a  place  named  only  in  Jg.  xr.  8,  and 
there  apparently  as  one  of  the  most  remote  points 
on  the  loundary  of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same 
as  En-eglaim. 

ISgloa,  a  king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12  if.), 
who,  aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Amalekites, 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  took  **the  city  of  palm- 
trees."  Here,  according  to  Josephus,  he  built  him- 
self a  palace,  and  continued  for  eighteen  years  to 
oppress  the  children  of  Israel,  who  piud  him  tribute. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferently  given  in  Judges  and  in  Joseph  us.  In 
Judges  the  Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii. 
15) ;  in  Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  fiivour  bj  repeated 
presents  of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes, 
the  ofiering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene  (18, 
19) ;  in  Josephus  there  is  but  one  scene.  In  Judges 
the  place  seems  to  change  from  the  reception-room 
into  the  "  summer-parlour,"  where  Ehud  found  him 
upon  his  return  (cf.  18,  20).  In  Josephus  the  en- 
tire action  takes  place  in  the  summer-parlour.  The 
obesity  of  Eglon,  and  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  recovering  the  dagger,  ara  not  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus. After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  re- 
paired to  Sdrah  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii. 
26,  27),  or  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  50).  To 
this  wild  central  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the 
plains  E.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites  by 
sound  of  horn.  Descending  from  the  hills  they  fell 
upon  the  Moabites,  and  not  one  of  the  fugitives 
escaped. 

X^loiii  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  low  country  (Josh. 
XV.  39).  Dming  the  struggles  of  the  conquest, 
Kglon  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of  five  towns,  which 
under  Jerusalem  attempted  resistance,  by  attacking 
Gibeon  after  the  treaty  of  the  latter  with  Israel 
(Josh .  X.).  The  name  doubtless  survives  in  the  modem 
Ajlan,  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  about  10  miles 
from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  and  14  fi-om 
Gaza,  on  the  S.  of  the  gi^at  maritime  plain. 

Egypti  a  country  occupying  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  Africa,  and  lying  between  N.  lat.  31°  37' 
and  240  1',  and  E.  long.  27°  13'  and  34©  12'.  Its 
limits  appear  always  to  have  been  very  nearly  the 
same.  In  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10,  xxx.  6)  the  whole 
country  is  spoki^n  of  as  extending  from  Migdol  to 
Syene,  which  indicates  the  same  limits  to  the  east 
and  the  south  as  at  present.— JVam«9.  The  common 
name  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible  is  **  Mizraim,'*  or  more 
fully  "  the  land  of  Mizi-aim."  In  form  Mizraim  is 
a  dual,  and  accordingly  it  is  generally  joined  with  a 
plural  verb.  When,  therefore,  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Miz- 
raim is  mmtioned  as  a  son  of  Ham,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  anything  more  is  meant  than  that 
Egypt  was  colonized  by  descendants  of  Ham.  The 
dual  number  doubtless  indicates  the  natural  division 
of  the  country  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  legion. 
The  singular  Mazor  also  occurs,  and  some  suppose 
that  it  indicates  Lower  Egypt,  but  there  is  no  sure 
ground  for  this  assertion.  The  Arabic  name  of 
Egypt  Mizr  signifies  '*  i*ed  mud."  Egypt  is  also 
called  in  the  Bible  '*the  laud  of  Ham"  (Ps.  cv.  23, 
27;  corap.  Ixxviii.  51),  a  name  most  probably 
referring  to  Ham  the  son  of  Noah  ;  and  '*  Rahab," 
the  proud  or  insolent:  both  these  appear  to  be 
poetical  appellations.  The  common  ancient  Egyptian 
name  of  the  country  is  written  in  hieroglyphics 
KEM,  which  was  perhaps  pronounced  Chem;  the 
demotic  foim  is  KEMEE.  This  name  signifies,  alike 
3D  the  ancient  language  and  in  Coptic,  **  black,"  and 
aajr  be  auppoted  to  bare  been  given  to  the  hmd  on 
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aocoont  of  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil.     We- 
may  i-easonably  conjecture  that  Kem  is  the  Egyptian 
equivalent  of  Ham,  and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two- 
words  being  similar  or  even  the  same  in  sea*«. 
Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower,  "the  two  i-egions"  TA-TEK?   caileii 
respectively  "  the  Southern  Region "  TA-RES,  and 
"the  Northern  Region"  TA-MEHEET.    There  were 
different  crowns  for  the  two  regions.    In  subsequent 
times  this  double  diWsion  obtained.    In  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  Upper  Egypt  was  dividcil 
into  the  Heptanomis  and  the  Thebais,  making  alto- 
gether three  provinces,  bat  the  division  of  the  whole 
countiy  into  two  was  even  then  the  most  usual.— 
Superjicies.  Egypt  has  a  superficies  of  about  9582 
square  geographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the  Nile 
either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilise.    This  com- 
putation includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as 
sandy  tracts  which  can  be  inundated ;  but  the  whole 
space  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no 
more  than  about  5626  square  miles.     Anciently 
2735  square  miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated, 
and  now  it  would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim 
about  1295  square  miles.— A^omes.  From  a  remote 
period  Egypt  was  divided  into  Nomes  HESPU,  sing. 
HESP,  each  one  of  which  had  its  special  objects  of 
worship.    There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  them 
in  the  Bible.— (?en^ra/  appearance.  Climate,  ^c. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  country  cannot  bavo- 
gi'eaUy  changed  since  the  days  of  Moses.   The  Delta 
was  always  a  vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  raoii^ 
perfectly  watei-ed  than  now  by  the  bi^anches  of  th^ 
Nile  and  numerous  canals,  while  the  narrow  vallev 
of  Upper  Egypt  must  h^ve  suffered  still  less  alter- 
ation.    Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must  have 
been  abundant ;  whereas  now  they  have  almost  dis- 
appeai-ed,  except  in  the  lakes.    The  whole  countiy 
is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility,  which  ea^- 
cially  strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich  green  of 
the  Helds  is  contrasted  with  the  utterly  bare  yellow 
mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on  either 
side.     The  climate  is  equable  and  healthy.     Rain  is^ 
not  very  unfi-equent  on  the  northern  coast,  but  in- 
land very  rare.     Cultivation  nowhere  depemis  upon 
it.     This  absence  of  miu  is  mentioned  in  Deut.  (xi. 
10,  11)  as  rendering  artificial  in'igation  necessary, 
unlike  the  case  of  Palestine,  and  in  Zech.  (xiv.  1 8)  as- 
peculiar  to  the  country.     Egypt  has  been  visited  in 
all  ages  by  severe  pestilences,  but  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined that  any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were  of 
the  character  of  the  modem  Plague.     Famines  are- 
frequent,  and  one  in  the  middle  ag&s  in  the  time  ot 
the  Fdtimee  Khaleefeh  El-Mustansir-billah.  seems  ta 
have  been  even  more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph.— 
Oeology.    The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delti   and    the 
valley  of  Upper  %ypt  are  bounded  by  i-ocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.     On  either  side  of  the 
plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook  the  valley, 
abo%'e  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from  the  river 
to  present  the  a'<nect  of  clitfs.     The  fojTn.ition  is 
limestone  as  far  as  a  little  above  Thebes,  whcro  sand- 
stone begins.   The  Fii-st  Cataract,  the  southern  limit 
of  Egypt,  is  caused  by  granite  and  other  primitive 
rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sandstone  and  obstruct 
the  river*?  bed.     An  important  geological  change 
ha"*  in  the  couise  of  centuries  raised  the  country  near 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  depressed  tliat  on 
the  northcra  side  of  the  isthmus.     Since  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  head  of  the  Gulf  has  retired  southwards. 
-^T/te  Nile.  In  Egyptian  the  Nile  bore  the  &acre<l 
appelkUon  HAPEE'or  HAPEE-MU,  "theabyas," 
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•r  "  th«  ibju  of  mUn."  At  Kgjft  wn  dlTiiM 
inlo  two  ngioDi,  w«  find  two  Kila,  HAPIX-RES, 
"Lbc^utbeiD  Nile,"  and  HAPE1>5ILHEET  "th, 
KarttMm  Hilt,"  the  farmer  mane  bgiag  giTcn  tii 
ihe  rirer  in  Upper  Egjftt  BLd  in  Nubia.  The  iDuud- 
atioa  rcrtiliH  odJ  luaUini  tbe  countrj,  *od  nuike 


«,ll,  w 


shipped.     The  ri»e  beg  di 


l^ypt.1 

Le^t  a  atbdacd  about  or  Bomewhat  alter  the  *u 
tuBuuiI  equinox.  The  inundation  Luta  about  th  e 
XBoMbt.— education,  Agriailtura,ic,  The  inacD 
pneperitjr  at  I^jpt  ii  alterted  bj-  the  Bible  u  well 
M  bj  the  niiDienitu  monunieDti  of  tbe  country.  As 
arljaalbeageoftha  Great  1^™"!'^  it  miut  haTf 
been  doueiy  lupulatEd.  The  contimtofthe  pioeul 
•Ute  of  Kgypt  toiti  former  proaperitj  i«  toore  to  be 
aacribcd  lo  politic  than  to  phyiJcai  cauaea.  £0pt 
it  nitanllj  am  agricultural  muntrj.  Aa  tar  back 
ai  the  dara  of  Abnliani,  we  find  (bat  when  tlx' 
pndnce  £uied  in  t^ll(»tiae,  l^gypt  wai  the  natural 
reanurce.  In  tbe  tiice  of  Joetpb  it  wia  eridentlj- 
the  gian«T,  at  ieatt  during  lamina,  of  the  oa- 
tiou  aiviuid.  The  inundation,  a>  taking  the  placr- 
of  lain,  hai  always  nudend  the  ajatem  of  sgricult- 
ui«  pei-oliar  ;  and  the  artilicialimgation  dui-ing  thi- 

Watering  with  the  foot  (DeuLii.  10, 11)       -      " 


le  of  ir 


>,  but  tl 


it  aflbid  a  repreaeutation   of  it. 


J//-V 


ailed  the  ibidoof  it  depicted,  and  • 


gardm  nsembled  me  nejoi,  Ming  watei-ea  ]n  tiiF 
■ame  nunner  by  irrigation.  On  the  tenure  of  land 
much  light  ii  thrown  by  Ihe  hiilory  of  Jowph. 
Before  the  famine  each  city  and  laija  Tillage  had  ili 
field  (Gen.  ill.  48) :  but  J[«eph  gaioed  for  Pha- 
mirii  all  the  land,  eicept  tliat  of  the  prista.  in  ex- 
change for  food,  and  required  Tor  the  ^ight  thui 
oblained  a  fiflh  of  the  produce,  which  becftmc  a  law 
(ilrii.  20-26),  The  tvideoce  of  the  monumenla, 
IboDgfa  Dot  rary  explicit,  leemj  to  thow  that  Ihia  j 
law  waa  erw  M/brwrnrda  in  fbret  aoder  the  Pb^-  j 
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raohi.     The  mat  lakea  in  the  north  of  Egy^  wen 


Bafmy.^TU  cuItiTsble  land  of  Egypt  coDuit* 
almoit  wholly  of  tieldi,  in  whidi  are  Tery  few  treea. 
There  are  no  foresli  and  few  giorea,  eicept  of  date- 
paldB,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and 
lemoD-treea.  There  are  alao  ■ycomorci,  muibenj- 
I  acaciaa,  either  planted  on  the  lidea  of  rnadi 
ig  lingly  in  Ihe  lieldi.  The  Theban  palm 
&e  Theisii,  generally  In  cluiii]M.  Iheae 
eirept  pertiapa  the  mulberry-tree,  of  old 
ia  the  country.  The  chief  fruits  an  the 
date,  ^pe,  6g,  aycomore-fig.  pomi^piuiate,  banana, 
manf  kinda  of  mdona,  and  the  olire ;  aitd  there  ore 
many  othen  lea  commmi  or  important.  Thete  were 
alio  of  old  produced  in  the  oountiy.  T!ie  Tegetables 
are  of  many  kiixli  and  eiceilent.  wid  form  the  chief 
iood  of  the  eommon  people.  The  meat  important 
field-pioduce  in  audent  ttma  waa  wheat;  afler  it 
nuat  be  pbiced  barley,  millet,  flai,  and  among  Iha 
-egetnblea,  lentils,  peas,  and  bona.  It  it  clear 
rom  the  evidence  of  the  mooumenta  and  of  ancient 
writera  that,  of  old,  r«edt  wen  &r  more  common  in 
Kgypt  than  now.    The  bybloa  or  p«pyr<u  i>  almoat 

loet  important  plant :  boata  were  made  of  itaatalks, 
ad  of  their  thin  learea  (he  famous  pper  was  manii- 
Gictured.  The  lolna  wai  anciently  the  faTOnrfle 
lower,  and  at  feasta  it  took  tht  plan  of  the  reee 
imoDg  the  Greeka  and  Araba :  itianow  eery  rare.^ 
'    ■  Of  old  Egypt  wai  far  more  a  pBaloral 


The  I 


cattle  I 


n  thiui  they  tfem  to  hare  bi 


Joee ph'i  Phan 


rabeeni 


.(Gen 


i.  19).     iSheep  and  goats 


.  ,  gnat  numben;   now 

uone,  or  scarcely  any.  Under  the  Pharaoh*  the 
hour*  of  (he  oounlry  wen  in  repute  among  Ihc 
neighbouring  nations,  who  pnrchaied  them  aa  well 
aa  eluuio(a  out  of  Egypt.  Aaiea  were  anciently 
anmerous ;  the  breed  at  the  gnisent  time  ia  ei- 
cellent.  Dogi  were fonnei ly  more  priied  than  now. 
for  being  held  by  roost  of  the  MnA\aa  ^o  ^n  in- 
:temc}j  unclean,  thej  ai'e  011I7  need  \o  Ttit-Si  Oi". 
fioufce  ID  the  fiUagtB.    Tha  moA.  \iu  imv^aac 
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bocn  found  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  li^rpt, 
or  represented  on  the  monuments.  It  is  prouible 
that  camels  wei-e  not  kept  in  Kgypt,  but  only  on 
the  frontier.  The  deserte  have  always  abounded 
in  wild  animals,  cfpecially  of  the  canine  and  ante- 
lope  kinds.  Andeiitly  the  hippopotamus  was  found 
in  the  ^-g}'ptian  Nile,  and  hunted.  Now,  this 
animal  is  mrely  se^'n  even  in  Lower  Nubia.  The 
elepluint  may  hnre  been,  in  the  remotest  historical 
period,  an  inhabitant  of  Efijpt,  and,  as  a  land 
animal,  have  been  driven  further  sonth  than  the 
hippopotamus.  Bats  abound  in  the  temples  and 
tombs.  The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  plumage:  in  so  open  a  country  this  is 
natural.  The  Rapaccs  are  numerous,  but  the  most 
common  are  scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite. 
The  Oraiiatores  and  Anseres  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 
Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  especially 
mentioned.  In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called  tanntn 
or  ianntnif  **  dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost  as 
wide  a  signification  as  **  reptile,'*  and  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt  (Ec.  xxix.  S-5).  But 
'*  leviathan  "  appears  to  be  the  special  name  of  that 
animal.  Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  Eg)'pt,  and 
tlieir  loud  and  constant  ci*oaking  in  the  autumn 
makes  it  not  difficult  to  picture  the  Plague  of 
Frogs.  Serpents  and  snakes  are  also  common,  but 
the  more  venomous  liave  their  home,  like  tlie 
scorpion,  in  the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viii.  15). 
The  Nile  and  lakes  have  an  abundance  of  fish. 
Among  the  insects  the  locosU  must  be  mentioned, 
which  sometimes  come  upon  the  cultivated  land  in 
a  cloud.  As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they  arc  still 
plagues  of  Egypt.— i4ncten^  Inhabitants, — The  oltl 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  appear  from  their  monu- 
ments and  the  testimony  of  ancient  writera  to  have 
occupied  in  race  a  place  between  the  Nigritians 
and  the  Caucasians.  They  were  in  character 
reiy  religious  and  contemplative,  but  given  to 
base  superstition,  patriotic,  respectful  to  women, 
hospitable,  generally  frugal,  but  at  times  luxu- 
rious, very  sensual,  lying,  thievish,  treacherous 
and  cringing,  and  intensely  prejudiced,  through 
pride  of  race,  against  strnngeis,  although  kind  to 
them.  This  is  very  much  the  character  of  the 
modem  inhabitants,  except  that  Mohammadanism 
has  taken  away  the  respect  for  \fomen,-^ Language. 
— The  ancient  Egyptian  language,  from  the  earliest 
period  at  which  it  is  known  to  us,  is  an  agglutinate 
monosyllabic  foim  of  f^peech.  It  is  expressed  by 
the  signs  which  we  call  hieit)glyphics.  The  cha- 
i-acter  of  the  language  is  compound :  it  consists  of 
elements  i-esembling  those  of  the  Nigritian  languages 
and  the  Chinese  language  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  the  Shcmitic  languages  on  the  other.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  the  xxvith  djTiasty  a  vulgar 
dialect  was  expiessed  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial 
writing.  This  dialect  forms  the  link  connecting 
the  old  language  with  the  Coptic,  which  does  not 
very  greatly  differ  from  the  monumental  language, 
except  in  the  presence  of  many  Greek  words.— 
Hfliqwn. — The  basis  of  the  religion  was  Kigiitian 
fetishism,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature-worehip,  differing 
ill  different  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  hence  obviously 
indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted,  first,  cosmic 
worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of  primeval  revela- 
tion, as  in  Babylonia;  and  then,  a  system  of  per- 

fonificatioDs  of  mora}  and  intellectual  abstractions. 

T^enp  were  three  orders  of  god»—th9  eight  great 
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gods,  ilie  twelve  lesser,  and  the  Osirian  group. 
There  was  no  prominent  hero-worship,  although 
deceased  kings  and  other  individuals  often  received 
divine  honours.  The  great  doctrines  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  man's  responsibility,  and  futui-e 
rewards  and  punii^menU,  were  taught.  Among 
the  rites,  circumcision  is  the  most  remarkable :  it  is 
as  old  as  the  time  of  the  ivth  dynasty.  The  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt  appear  during  the  oppression,  for  the 
most  part,  to  have  adopted  the  Egyptian  religion 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14 ;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8).  The  golden  calf, 
or  rather  steer,  was  probably  taken  from  the  bull 
Apis,  certainly  from  one  of  the  sacred  bulls.  Rem- 
phan  and  Chiun  were  foreign  divinities  a>lopted  into 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon.  Ashtoreth  was  worshipped 
at  Memphis.  Doubtless  this  worship  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Phoenician  Shepherds. — Laws. — We 
have  no  complete  account  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  either  in  their  own  records  or  in  works 
of  ancient  writers.  The  paintings  and  sculptures 
of  the  monumenta  indicate  a  very  high  d^ree  of 
personal  safety,  showing  us  that  the  people  of  all 
ranks  commonly  went  unarmed,  and  without  mili- 
tary protection.  Capital  punishment  appears  to 
have  been  almost  restricted,  in  practice,  to  mui-der. 
Crimes  of  violence  were  more  severely  treated  than 
offences  against  religion  and  morals.  Popular  feel- 
ing seems  to  have  taken  the  duties  of  the  judge  upon 
itttlf  in  the  case  of  impiety  alone  (Ex.  viii.  2G).— 
Government. — The  government  was  monarchical, 
but  not  of  an  abK)lute  character.  The  sovereign 
was  not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priesta  had 
the  power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority. Nomes  and  dbtiicta  were  governed  by 
otHcers  whom  the  Greeks  called  nomarchs  and  to]>- 
archs.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  hereditary 
aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the  earliest  pcriiKl.— 
Foreign  Policff, — The  foreign  policy  of  the  Egy]>- 
tians  must  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the  adniis- 
f>ion  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and  to  the  treatment 
of  tributary  and  allied  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterixed  by  an  exclusivene-s 
which  sprang  from  a  national  hatred  of  the  yellow 
and  white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom 
of  preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country  from 
the  influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  descrta. 
Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
noilhem  ports  until  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them, 
and  hence  too  the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  in 
earlier  times  to  the  land  of  Go?hen,  scarcely  le- 
garded  as  part  of  Egypt.  The  general  policy  of 
the  Egyptians  towards  their  eastern  tributaries 
seems  to  have  been  marked  by  great  moderation. 
The  Pharaohs  intermarried  with  them,  and  neither 
forced  upon  them  Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in 
some  important  positions,  nor  attempted  those  de- 
portations that  are  so  marked  a  featui-e  of  Asiatic 
policy.  In  the  case  of  those  nations  which  never 
attacked  them  they  do  not  appear  to  have  even 
exacted  tribute.  So  long  as  their  general  supremacy 
was  uncontested  thfy  would  not  be  nnwise  enough 
to  make  favourable  or  neutral  powera  their  enemi«-s. 
Of  their  relation  to  the  Isiuelites  we  have  for  the 
earlier  part  of  this  period  no  direct  infoitnation. 
The  explicit  account  of  the  later  part  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  general  policy  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Shishak  and  Zcrah  are  the  only  exceptions  in  a 
series  of  friendly  kings,  and  they  weie  almost  cer- 
tainly of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  extrai:tion. — With 
respect  to  the  A^fvican  nations  a  different  policy 
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■ppon  ta  bare  tacn  pumied.  Tbc  Rcba  (Lcbn) 
or  LuUm.  to  thr  wbt  cif  EgTpt.  ua  lh«  north  cout, 
tfwv  jxiactd  to  lubjrctioD.  aaii  probftbl}'  employed, 
Lke  Ibt  HbMJnlaim  or  Clierrthim,  u  mrrwDiirin. 
Kihiopiii  wu  nuide  ■  purely  EgjptiiD  |>n)TiiKe, 
nilbl  hy  «  iktroy,  •'  tht  Prince  of  Kwb  (Ciuh),"' 
aod  lh«  uumiUtion  wu  to  complttf  that  EthiopiaD 
HTervigiu  ttrm  to  have  bten  i  cceired  by  the  Egjp 
tiani  u  niitJTe  mien.  Fuither  Boulh,  tlw  NeiEroa 
were  nibjKit  to  prrdatoiy  Htticki  lihe  tlie  ti««e- 
liuDii  of  modern  lima.— Jrmj,,— There  are  Hme 
ButkB  of  llie  Egyptian  army  in  the  0.  T.  Tbry 
>Jhiw,  like  tb«  muniimeots,  that  ita  imet  important 
Lraoch  wai  Ibt  cbuiut-force.  The  Pharaoh  aC  the 
Eiodoa  led  600  cboBen  iharioU  beiidti  hit  wholg 
thariol-tora  in  pnituit  of  the  luaelitn.    The  nar- 
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rion  fighting  In  charioti  are  probalily  the  "  Iioi>f- 

eWwhrre,  for   in   Ej^yiitiin   thfy   are  called   tlw 

iDdicalion  in  tht  fiiblg  of  tbe  comlitutioD  of  la 
Egyptian  aimy  nnii]  the  time  of  the  iiiiod  dynuty, 
wIkq  we  tiud  that  ^hi^uk'l  invadiDg;  fuice  waa 
partly  cutnpOKd  of  foreignen ;  whrther  mercenanet 
or  allira,  cannot  ai  yet  he  psaiiirrly  deteiTnined, 
although  the  monumeiili  make  it  Di«l  mobalilg  that 
thry  irera  of  the  Ibnnfr  ohainter.  The  army  of 
Kecho,  defeated  it  CarchEmi^,  teenu  to  hare  been 
aimiLarly  compoaed,  althoui^h  it  prulnhly  contained 
Greek  mercenaries,  who  >oou  anei-Kardj>  beamr  the 
mart  important  foreign  elniKDt  in  the  Egyptian 
toitn—Uvnlatu:  Zi/c— The  Kulptuics  and  pnint- 


ini^  of  the  lomln  gire  ni  a  very  full  iniight  into 
the  domntic  life  of  the  ancient  F^iyptiana,  aa  may 
he  mi  in  Sir  G.  Wilkioaou's  great  woik.  What 
tmt  atrike*  ui  in  their  roinntrt  i*  the  high  pcdtion 
onupied  by  women,  and  the  entire  aUenceofthe 
harFin  ryitem  of  teduiion.  Uarri^e  appear!  to 
han  ben  uniTtml,  at  leaat  with  the  richer  cUat ; 
and  if  polygamy  were  tolerated  it  waa  rarely  prac- 
tir«L  Concubinage  waa  allowed,  the  conculuDea 
biiiing  the  place  of  inferior  wina.  There  were  no 
c»ln,  ^though  prat  dux*  were  «ry  distinct. 
The  ocEupaliona  of  the  higher  claia  were  the  auper- 
iutendtoca  of  their  lieldi  aud  fiardeni;  their  dii-er- 
aioni,  tbe  pnnuit  otfnnDt  in  the  deest*,  or  oa  the 
river,  and  tithing.  The  lending  of  cattle  wu  left 
to  the  mot  de^ued  of  the  lower  clan.  The  Egyp- 
tian feiata,  and  the  dancei,  music,  and  feati  which 
ao.iiai|wiied  them,  for  tbe  direraioD  of  the  gueeta, 
lu  wdl  ■•  the  commnn  gimo,  were  probably  intro- 
du«d  among  the  Hehrewi  in  the  moat  luinrioua 
dart  of  tbe  kingdomi  cf  Iirael  and  Judah.  Tbe 
nccuunt  of  tbe  noontide  dinner  of  JoKph  (Gen,  itiii. 
IH,  :U-W)  agreea  with  the  representaliont  of  the 
DKinuinetitg.  The  funeral  raremoniea  were  far  more 
imjnrtant  than  any  erenti  of  the  EgypUan  life  aa 
tlie  tomb  waa  rK-arded  as  the  only  true  homfc— 
J.ittrattirt  and  AH. — The  Egyptiant  were  a  Tery 
literary  people,  uxl  time  haa  preierred  to  u>,  beiidea 
the  intcriptioua  of  their  tomha  and  templet,  many 
(wpyri,  of  a  nligioii*  or  hiilorical  chancier,  and 
ooe  lale^  They  bmr  no  rotemblaoce  to  the  booki 
of  tbe  O.  T. ,  eio^  inch  aa  ■rite*  fiom  their  tome- 
tiOks  mtbrcing  nwial  trutht  ins  inaniier  not  wholly, 
diAitnt  fim  that  of  tbi  Boot  ofFrortibt.     The .' 


moral  and  religion)  tyatem  it,  bowerer,  eitentially 
different  in  il>  priDcipIri  and  their  application.  In 
Mience,  Egyptian  influence  may  be  diiliudly  traced 
,  in  the  Pentuteuch.  Uoiet  was  "learned  in  all  tbe 
I  witdom  of  the  Egyptian!"  (Acta  vil.  32),  and  pco- 
,  bnbly  derived  from  them  theatLTonomical  knowledge 
■  which  waa  neccitary  for  the  calendar.  The  Egyp- 
tbni  excelled  in  geometry  and  mecbanica.  In 
,  tnedicineand  turgrry,  highpioRctrncy  wu  probably 
I  of  but  little  UH  to  the  Hebrewi  after  the  Eiodui. 
In  the  aiti  of  aithitecture,  iculpture,  and  )>ainting, 
the  former  of  which  waa  the  chief;  ihete  seenu  to 
hale  been  but  a  Tery  tligbl  influence.— Jf a jicmiu. 
I  — We  Had  frequent  relerence  in  the  Bible  to  the 
magician!  of  Egypt  (Gen.  ili.  S;  Ei.  vil.  II,  kc). 
The  monumenii  do  not  rei.<^i>e  any  audi  art,  and 
we  inuit  conclude  that  miii:ic  wuiecretly  practired, 
not  became  it  w»  thought  to  be  unlawful,  but  hi 
order  to  give  it  impoitance.^/ru'iiAfrHif  Arl^ — 
1'he  induttrial  aria  hehl  an  impnitant  place  in  the 
I  ot'cupationa  of  the  Egjptiana.  The  wotken  in  fine 
!  flu  and  the  weaven  ot  white  linen  are  mentioned 
,  in  a  manner  that  iJiowt  they  were  among  the  chkf 
;  contribulon  to  the  liches  of  the  coontry  (It.  lii. 
:  9).  The  liue  linen  of  Egypt  found  ita  way  to  Pa- 
I  lealine  (ProT.  vii.  16).  Potlery  waa  a  great  bi  ooch 
!  of  the  natiie  nianu^ctuiei,  and  appear*  to  bav* 
,  fumlBhRi  employioeut  to  the  Uebivwt  dui  log  the 
!  boodnge  (Pi.  Imi,  6.  livid.  13  ;  comp.  Ei.  i.  14). 
,  — f'nd'cak— Thereli£iautr».tival(«eienume:oua, 

kept  with  great  merry-making  and  linntc  TW 
I  fewit  which  the  Iiraelim  ctVebnWi  *\ibv  Xtxaa 
bad  mads  the  golden  <aU  Menu  tn  Wn  Wil  ivrj 
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much  of  the  same  character.— ^awitfrs  0/  Modem 
Inhabitants. — ^The  manners  of  the  modern  inha- 
hitants  01*6  more  similai  to  those  of  the  ancient 
]k>brew8,  on  account  of  Arab  infiuenoe,  than  the 
manners  of  their  predece«M)j*s. — Chronoloot  and 
History. — The  subject  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  bi-anches,  technical  chronology,  historical 
chronology,  and  history: — 1.  Technical  Chrxnuh- 
logy. — That  the  Egyptians  used  various  periods  of 
time,  and  made  astronomical  observations  from  a 
1  emote  age,  is  equally  attested  by  ancient  writers, 
and  by  their  monuments.  There  appear  to  have 
been  at  least  three  yeai-s  in  use  with  the  Egyptians 
before  the  Roman  domination,  the  Vague  Year,  the 
Tropical  Year,  and  the  Sothic  Year ;  but  it  is  not 
piobable  that  more  than  two  of  these  were  employed 
at  the  same  time.  The  Vague  Year  contained  365 
days  without  any  additional  fraction,  and  therefore 
pa&sed  through  all  the  seasons  in  about  1500  years. 
It  was  both  used  for  civil  and  for  religious  purposes. 
The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve  months, 
each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  additional  days,  afler 
the  twelfth.  The  months  were  assigned  to  thi-ee 
sctisons,  each  compnsing  four  months,  called  re- 
spectively tlie  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  those 
i^asons.  The  names  by  which  the  Egyptian  months 
are  commonly  known,  Thoth,  Paophi,  &c.,  are 
taken  from  the  divinities  to  which  they  were  sacred. 
The  seasons  are  called,  accoiding  to  our  rendering, 
those  of  Vegetation,  Manifestation,  and  the  Waters 
or  the  Inundation :  the  exact  meaning  of  their  names 
has  however  been  much  disputed.  They  evidently 
refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tropical  Year,  and  such 
a  year  we  must  thei^ore  conclude  the  £^y|>tians 
to  have  had,  at  least  in  a  remote  peiiod  of  their 
history.  The  Sothic  Year  was  a  supposed  sidereal 
year  of  365J  davs,  commencing  with  the  so-called 
heliacal  lising  0^  Sothis.  The  Vague  Year,  having 
no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated  through  the 
Sothic  Year,  until  a  period  of  1461  years  of  the 
former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had  elapsed, 
fi  om  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to  another. 
The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle. 
The  foimer  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
St»lhic  and  Vague  Years,  and  therefore  consisted  of 
1460  years  of  5ie  former  kind.  The  Tropical  Cycle 
was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the  Tropical  and 
Vague  Years.  It  has  been  supposed  by  M.  Biot  to 
have  a  duration  of  1505  years;  but  the  length  of 
1 500  Vague  Years  is  preferable.  The  monuments 
make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months,  which  can 
only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty  years  each, 
and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kind.— 2.  7/w- 
ioiHcal  Chronology. — The  materials  for  historical 
chronology  are  the  monuments  and  the  remains  of 
the  historical  work  of  M.-metho.  The  remains  of 
Manetho*s  historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties  and  two  considerable  fragments, 
one  relating  to  the  Shoplierds,  the  other  to  a  tale 
of  the  Exodus.  The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
epitome  given  by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Syncellus, 
and  that  given  by  Eusebins.  These  present  such 
great  differences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope 
that  we  can  restore  a  conect  text.  The  series  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  wero  successive,  in 
which  case  the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be 
placed  full  5000  yeais  B.C.,  and  the  reign  of  the 
king  who  built  tlie  Groat  Py  i-amid  4000.  The  mo- 
numents  do  not  warrant  M)  extreme  an  antiquity, 
and  the  gi-eat  majority  of  Egy^UAogin  have  thcre- 
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fore  held  that  the  dynasties  were  purtly  oontempo- 
rary.  The  evidence  of  the  monuments  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Kings  who  unquestionably  beloiii; 
to  diflerent  dynasties  are  shown  by  them  to  be  con- 
temporary. The  monuments  will  not,  in  our 
opinion,  justify  any  great  extension  of  the  perio<i 
asi>igned  to  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  (B.C.  2700- 
1500).  The  last  date,  that  of  the  commenoerocut 
of  the  zviiith  dynasty,  cannot  be  changed  more  than 
a  few  years.  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  1  st 
dynasty,  which  we  aie  disposed  to  place  a  little 
before  B.C.  2700,  is  more  doubtful,  but  a  concur- 
rence of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  century.  Some  have  supposed  a  mudi 
greater  antiquitj  for  the  commencement  of  E^^yp- 
tian  history.  Lepsius  places  the  accession  of  Mene^i 
B.C.  3892,  and  Bunseo,  two  hundred  years  later. 
Their  system  is  founded  upon  a  p:issage  in  the 
chronological  work  of  Syncellus,  which  assigns  a 
duration  of  3555  to  the  thirty  dynasties.  It  is  by 
no  means  ceitain  that  this  number  is  given  on  the  au- 
thority of  Manetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the  whole 
statement  is  unmistakeably  not  from  the  true  Ma- 
netho.—3.  History. — That  Egypt  was  colonised  by 
the  descendants  of  Noah  in  a  very  remote  age  is 
Khown  by  the  mention  of  the  migration  of  tlie 
Philistines  from  Caphtor,  which  had  taken  place 
before  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine.  Beforo 
this  migration  could  occur  the  Caphtorim  and  other 
Mizraites  must  have  occupied  Egypt  for  some  time. 
A  i-emarkable  passage  points  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
date  at  which  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt  was  founded. 
The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  inde- 
finite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind  into 
two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into  two 
brandies,  for  they  appear  to  have  represented  them- 
selves and  the  Negroes,  the  red  and  bbck  race<s 
as  the  children  of  the  god  Ilorus,  and  the  Shemiti'S 
and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white  races,  as  the 
children  of  the  goddess  Pesht.  They  seem  therefore, 
to  have  held  a  douUe  origin  of  the  species.  Tiie 
ab.<ience  of  any  important  tiaditional  period  is  veiy 
remarkable  in  the  fiagmeuts  of  Egyptian  history. 
These  commence  with  the  divine  dynasties,  and  pass 
abruptly  to  the  human  dynasties.  The  indications 
are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the  settlement 
in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which,  either  wishing 
to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or  having  lost  all  ties 
that  could  keep  up  the  traditions  of  its  first  dwell- 
ing-place, filled  up  the  commencement  of  its  history 
with  materials  drawn  from  mythology.  There  is 
no  titioe  of  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge  which  is 
found  in  almost  every  other  country  of  the  world. 
The  priests  are  indeed  lepoi-ted  to  have  told  Solon 
when  he  spoke  of  one  deluge  that  many  had  occun-ed, 
but  the  reference  is  moie  likely  to  have  been  ^> 
great  fioods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes.  The  history  of  the  dynasties  prece<l- 
ing  the  xviiith  is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series 
of  monuments.  Except  tliose  of  the  ivth  and  xiith 
dynasties  there  are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  a'^e 
left  to  the  present  day,  and  thence  in  a  great  mea- 
sure arises  the  difficulty  of  deteimining  the  dirono- 
logy.  From  the  time  of  Menes,  the  first  king, 
until  the  JShepherd-invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity.  During  this  age  the 
Memphite  line  was  the  most  powerful,  and  by  it, 
under  the  ivth  dynasty,  were  the  most  famous 
pyinmiils  raised.  The  Shepheixls  were  foreigners  who 
came  iVom  the  East,  and,  in  some  manner  unknown 
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<to  Manetho,  gained  the  rule  of  Egypt.  ThoM  wboM 
inngs  GOinpo«ed  the  xrth  dynasty  wera  the  6i^t  and 
most  important.  They  appear  to  have  been  Phoe- 
nicians. Most  probably  tiie  Pharaoh  of  Abraham 
was  c£  this  line.  The  period  of  Egyptian  history 
to  which  the  Shepherd-invasion  should  be  assigned 
M  a  point  of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed  after 
the  xiith  dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  pow- 
erful line  could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time 
ns  one  or  more  Shepherd-dynasties.  We  are  of 
opinioo  that  this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the 
Shepherd-invasion  was  anterior  to  the  xiith  dynasty. 
The  rule  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  which  was  of  Thebans, 
k>tiDg  about  160  years,  was  a  period  of  prosperity 
to  Egypt,  but  after  its  close  those  calamities  appear 
to  hare  occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds  hated 
hy  the  Egyptians.  During  the  intei-val  to  the 
aviiith  dyna>ty  thei-e  seems  to  have  been  no  native 
line  of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans, 
4ind  more  than  one  Shepheitl  dynasty  exercised  a 
severe  rule  over  the  Egyptians.^ — We  must  here 
notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  with 
reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Phaiaohs  who 
favoured  them,  and  that  of  their  oppressors.  Ac- 
4?oirdiiig  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical  Chi-onology  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  most  probable,  the  whole 
Kjoum  in  Egypt  would  belong  to  the  period  before 
the  zviiith  dynasty.  The  Israelites  would  have 
come  in  and  gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for 
the  history  of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monu- 
mental evidence.  This  would  explain  the  absence 
•of  any  positive  mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian 
naonaments.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
hare  been  a  powerful  ruler  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was,  if  the  dates 
be  correct,  a  shepherd  of  the  xvth  dynasty.  The 
'•new  king"  **  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  is  gene- 
rally thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to  the 
previous  liistory,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  and 
head  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
extremely  probable  that  the  king  who  crushed,  if 
he  did  not  expel  the  Shepherds,  would  be  the  first 
<>ppressor  of  the  nation  which  they  protected.  If 
we  ccMiclude  that  the  Exodus  most  probably  occurred 
Ijefore  the  xviiith  dynasty,  we  have  to  ascertain,  if 
jjossible,  whether  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression 
app«mr  to  have  been  Egyptians  or  Shepherds.  The 
<rhange  of  policy  is  in  favour  of  their  having  been 
Egyptians,  but  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  If  the 
diroDolc^  be  correct  we  can  only  decide  in  favour 
of  the  Shepherds.  During  the  time  to  which  the 
events  are  assigned  there  were  no  important  lines 
bat  the  Theban,  and  one  or  more  of  Shepherds. 
Ma&etho,  according  to  the  transcript  of  Africanus, 
speaks  of  three  Shepherd-dynasties,  the  xvth,  xvith, 
and  xriith,  the  la-^t  of  which,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent text,  was  of  Shcphei-ds  and  Thebans,  but  this 
is  probably  incorrect,  and  the  dynasty  should  rather 
be  considered  as  of  Shepherds  alone.  A  passage  in 
Isaiah  (lii.  4)  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was  an 
Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  xvth  dynasty, 
whidi,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  oppoi^  to  the  Assy  lians.  Among 
the  names  of  kings  of  this  period  in  the  Koyal  Turin 
Pspyrus,  are  two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the 
foreign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not  possible 
at  pres«it  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the  xvith 
or  the  zviith  dynasty.  The  history  of  the  xviiith, 
xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  / 
«minre.     Aahmes^  the  liead  of  the  6nt  of  these  I 


(B.C.  cir.  1525),  overthrew  the  power  of  the  Shejn 
herds,  and  probably  expelled  them.  Queen  Amen- 
nemt  and  Thothmes  II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest 
sovereigns  of  whom  great  monuments  remain  iu 
the  temple  of  EU-Karnak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
Thebes.  The  last  of  these  rulers  was  a  great  foreign 
conqueror,  and  reduced  Nineveh,  and  perliaps  Ba- 
bylon also,  to  his  sway.  Amenoph  III.,  his  great- 
grandson,  states  on  scambaei,  f^tiuck  apparently  to 
commemorate  his  marriage,  tliat  his  nortliem  boun- 
daiy  was  in  Mesopotamia,  his  southern  in  Kara 
(CholoS  ?)  The  head  of  the  xixth  dynasty,  Sethee 
I.,  or  Sethos,  B.C.  cir.  1340,  waged  great  foreign 
wars,  particularly  with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of 
the  Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near 
Emesa,  he  captured.  His  son  Rameses  II.  was  the 
most  illustiious  of  the  Pharaohs.  If  he  did  not 
exceed  all  otliers  in  foreign  conquests,  he  far  out- 
shone them  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
temples  with  which  he  adorned  Egypt  and  Nubin. 
Hb  chief  campaign  was  against  the  Hittites  and  a 
great  confederacy  they  had  formed.  Menptah,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Kameses  II.,  is  supposed  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus 
to  have  been  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  time  the  Israelites 
went  out.  One  other  king  of  this  period  must  be 
noticed,  Rameses  III.,  of  the  xxth  dynasty,  B.C.  cir. 
1200,  whose  conquests,  recorded  on  the  walls  of  his 
great  temple  of  Medeenet  Haboo  in  western  Thebes 
seem  to  have  been  not  less  important  than  those  of 
Rameses  II.  Under  his  successors  the  power  of 
Egypt  evidently  declined,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  dynasty  the  country  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
anarchy,  the  high-priests  of  Amen  having  usurped 
regal  power  at  Thebes  and  a  Lower  Egyptian  dy- 
nasty, the  xxist,  arisen  at  Tanis.  Pi-ubably  the 
Egyptian  princess  who  became  Solomon's  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  a  late  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty. 
The  head  of  the  xxiind  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.,  the 
Shishak  of  the  Bible,  restored  the  unity  of  the  king- 
dom, and  revived  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  arms, 
B.C.  dr.  990.  Probably  his  successor,  Osorkon  I., 
is  the  Zerah  of  Scripture,  defeated  by  Asa.  Egypt 
makes  no  figure  in  Asiatic  history  during  the  xxiiird 
and  xxivth  dynasties :  under  the  xxvth  it  regained, 
in  part  at  least,  its  ancient  importance.  This  was 
an  Ethiopian  line,  the  warlike  sovereigns  of  which 
strove  to  the  utmost  to  repel  the  onward  stride  of 
Assyria.  So,  whom  we  are  disposed  to  identify 
with  Shebek  II.  or  Sebichus,  the  second  Ethiopian, 
rather  than  with  Shebek  I.  or  Sabaco,  the  first, 
made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea  the  last  king  of 
Israel.  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah,  the  third  of  this 
house,  advanced  against  Sennacherib  in  support  of 
Hezekiah.  After  ti^is,  a  native  dynasty  again  occu- 
pied the  throne,  the  xxvith,  of  Sidte  kings.  Psam-  . 
etek  I.  or  Psammetichus  I.  (b.c.  664),  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  head  of  this  dynasty,  warred  in 
Palt^ne,  and  took  Ashdod,  Azotus,  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-nine  years.  Neku  or  Necho,  the  son  of 
Psammetichus,  continued  the  war  in  the  East,  and 
marched  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack 
tlie  king  of  Assyria.  At  Megiddo  Josiah  encoun- 
tered him  (B.C.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very 
illustrative  of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the 
east  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  21),  no  less  than  is  his  lenient 
conduct  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  king  of 
Judal).  The  army  of  Kecho  was  af^er  a  short 
spnce  routed  at  Carchemlsh  \>y  lHe\>viduv^xicci&x<» 
cc.  605-4  (Jer.  idvi.  2),    Tnft  eecooA  s«£«m«x  ^•'i 
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Kecho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoli-Hophni,  sent  nis  army 
into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxzvii. 
5,  7,  11),  so  that  the  siege  of  Jei-usalem  was  raised 
for  a  time,  and  kindly  received  the  fugitives  from 
the  captured  city.  He  seems  to  have  been  afler- 
wai-ds  attacked  by  Kebuchaduezzar  in  his  own 
country.  There  is,  however,  no  certain  nccount 
of  a  complete  subjugation  of  F^gypt  by  the  king  of 
Babylon.  Amnsis,  the  successor  of  Apries,  had  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  somewhat  restored 
the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  East.  But  tiie  new 
power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even  more  tenible  to 
his  house  than  Babylon  had  been  to  the  house  of 
Psammetichus,  and  the  son  of  Amasis  had  reigned 
but  six  months  when  Cambvses  reduced  the  countrv 
to  the  condition  of  a  province  of  his  empiro  B.C.  525. 
It  is  not  necessaiy  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
subsequent  histoiy  of  Eg}'pt.  Its  connexion  with 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Jews  is  discussed 
in  the  articles  on  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  [Pto- 
lemy] and  Alexandria. 

Egyptian,  Egyptians.  Natives  of  Egypt.  The 
word  most  commonly  rendered  Egyptians  {Mits- 
raitn)  is  tlie  name  of  the  country,  and  might  be 
appropi-iately  so  translated  in  many  cases. 

Elii,  head  of  one  of  the  Benjamite  houses  accord* 
ing  to  the  list  in  Gen.  zlvi.  21.  He  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  Ahi-i'am  in  the  list  in  Num.  xxvi.  38, 
and  if  so,  Ahiram  is  probably  the  right  name,  as 
the  family  were  called  Ahiramites.    In  1  Chr.  viii. 

1 ,  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called  Aharah,  and 
perhaps  also  Ahoali,  in  ver.  4,  Ahiah,  ver.  7,  and 
Aher,  1  Chr.  vii.  12. 

Elmd*  L  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and  great- 
gi-andson  of  B^^njamin  the  Patriarch  (1  Chr.  vii. 
10,  viii.  G).— 2.  Ehud,  the  sou  of  Gere  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Judg.  iii.  15),  the  second  Judge  of  the 
Israelites  (B.C.  1336).  In  the  Bible  he  is  not  called 
a  Judge  but  a  deliverer  (1.  c):  so  Olhniel  (Judg. 
iii.  9)  and  all  the  Judges  (Neh.  ix.  27).  As  a 
Benjamite  he  was  specially  chosen  to  destroy  Eglon, 
who  had  established  himsolf  in  Jericho,  which  was 
included  in  the  boundaries  of  that  tribe.  He  was 
very  strong,  and  left-handed.  So  A.  V. ;  but  the 
more  literal  rendering  is,  as  in  mai*fi:in,  **  shut  of 
his  right  hand."  The  words  are  difi^rently  ren- 
dered : — 1.  left-handed,  and  unable  to  use  his  light ; 

2.  using  his  IcH  hand  as  readily  as  his  right.  The 
ftict  of  drawing  the  dagger  from  the  right  thigh 
(Judg.  iii.  21)  is  consistent  with  either  opinion. 

Eker,  a  descendant  of  Judah  through  the  &• 
milies  of  Hezron  and  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

Ek'rebel,  a  place  named  in  Jud.  vii.  18  only, 
apparently  somewhei'e  in  the  hill  country  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  of  Dothain. 
The  Syrinc  rending  of  the  word  points  to  the  place 
Acrabbeint  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomas- 
ticon  as  the  capital  of  a  distinct  called  Acrabattine^ 
and  still  KtandiDg  as  Akrabi/i,  about  6  miles  south- 
east of  Nablus. 

Ek^ron,  one  of  the  five  towns  belonging  to  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most  northerly  of 
the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  Like  the  other  Philistine 
cities  its  situation  was  in  the  lowlands.  It  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  45,  46 ;  Judg.  i.  18), 
and  indeed  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  his  nordi 
border,  the  boundary  running  fiom  thence  to  the 
sea  at  Jabneel.  We  afterwards,  however,  find  it 
mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43). 
But  it  mattered  little  to  which  tribe  it  nominally 
belonged,  for  before  the  moaarchy  it  was  again  in 
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full  possession  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  r.  l^^ 
*Aktr,  the  modern  representative  of  Ekron,  b'cs  at 
about  5  miles  S.W.  of  Ramleh,  and  3  due  E.  of 
Vehna,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  impoitnnt  valley 
Wady  Surar,  In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as 
ACCARON  (1  Mace.  X.  89,  only),  bestowed  with  its 
boixlers  by  Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus  as  a  reward  for  his  sei-vices.  It  was  known 
in  the  middle  ages  by  the  same  name. 

Ek'ronites.  This  word  appears  in  Josh.  xiii.  3^ 
and  1  >Sam.  ▼.  10.  In  the  former  it  should  be  sin- 
gular— «♦  the  Ekronite." 

Ela,  1  Esd.  ix.  27.    [Elam.] 

El'adah,  a  descendant  of  Ephiaim  through  Shu- 
thelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 

ElalL  1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Baasha,  king 
of  Israel  (IK.  xvi.  8-10) ;  his  reign  lasted  for  little 
more  than  a  year  (comp.  ver.  8  with  10).  He  was 
killed,  while  drunk,  by  Zimri,  in  the  house  of  his 
steward  Arsa,  who  was  probably  a  confederate  in 
the  plot.— 2.  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  xv.  30,  xvii.  1). 

Elah.  L  One  of  the  dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
41 ;  1  Chr.  i.  52).— 2.  Shimei  ben-Elah,  was  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  ofBcer  in  Benjamin  (IK.  iv. 
18).— 8.  A  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneb 
(1  Chr.  iv.  15)  —4.  Son  of  Uzzi,  a  Benjamite  (1 
Chr.  ix.  8),  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  at  the 
settlement  of  the  countrv. 

Elah,  the  Valley  of  (  =  Valley  of  the  Tei^ 
binth),  a  valley  in  (not  **by,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it) 
which  the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the 
Philistines  when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
2,  19).  It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion (xxi.  9).  We  have  only  the  most  genei-al 
indications  of  its  position.  It  Liy  somewheiie  neai* 
Socoh  of  Judah,  and  Azekah,  and  was  ncaror  Ekron 
than  any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much  may  be 
gathered  from  the  naiTative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  Socoh 
has  been  with  great  probability  identified  with 
Siiiceiheh,  near  to  Beit  Netifj  some  14  miles  S.W. 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  i-oad  to  Beit  jibrin  and  Gaza. 
The  village  stands  on  the  south  slopes  of  the  Wad»i 
es  Sitmt,  or  valley  of  the  acacia.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  Valley  of  the  Te«-c- 
bintli.  It  has  changed  its  name  and  is  now  called 
af^er  another  kind  of  tree,  but  the  terebinth  appears 
to  be  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  tradi- 
tional *'  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  "  is  the  Wady  Beit 
Jlantna,  which  lies  about  4  miles  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Jei'usalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  Nebi 
Samwil. 

Elam  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of 
a  man,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  ;  1  Chr.  i.  17). 
Commonly,  however,  it  is  used  as  the  appellation 
of  a  countiy  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9 ;  Is.  xi.  11;  xxi. 
2 ;  Jer.  xxv.  25 ;  xlix.  34-39 ;  Ez.  xxxii.  24 ;  Dan. 
viii.  2).  The  Ehim  of  Scripture  appeai-s  to  be  the 
province  lying  south  of  Assyria  and  east  of  Persia 
Proper,  to  which  Hcro<lotus  gives  the  name  of 
Cissia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  &c.),  and  which  is  termed 
Susis  or  Susiana  by  the  geogiaphei-s.  It  includes  a 
portion  of  the  mountainous  countiy  separating  Ikv 
tween  the  Mcsopotamian  plain  and  the  high  table- 
land of  Iran,  together  with  a  feitile  and  valuable 
low  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  between  it  and 
the  Tigiis.  It  appears  from  Gen.  x.  22,  that  this 
country  was  originally  j>Popled  by  descendants  of 
Shorn,  closely  allied  to  the  Aramaeans  (Syiians) 
and  the  Assyrians;  and  from  Gen.  xiv.  1-12,  it  is 
evidoit  that  by  the  Ume  of  Abi-aham  »  vciy  ii 
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portnt  power  had  heta  built  op  in  the  same  region. 

It  b  pkdn  that  at  this  eax\j  time  the  predominant 

power  in  Lower  Blesopotomia  was  Elaxn,  which  for 

a  vhile  held  the  place  possessed  earlier  by  Babylon 

(Gen.  X.  10),  and  later  by  eithei*  Babylon  or  As- 

mia.    Discoreries  made  in  the  country  it«elf  con- 

Hrm  this  view.     The  Elomitic  empire  established 

at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration. 

Tovanls  the  cloac  of  the  Assyrian  period  she  is 

found  allied  with  Babylon  and  engnged  in  hostilities 

with  Aayria ;  but  she  seems  to  liave  declined  in 

stxeogth  alter  the  Assyrian  emptie  was  destroyed. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  Persians  added 

£km  to  their  empire.     Possibly  it  only  fell  under 

their  dominion  together  with  Babylon ;  but  there 

is  some  reaifon  to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted 

and  joined  the  Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged 

'see  Is.  xxi.  2,  xxii.  6).     She  now  became  mei^ed 

in  the  Persian  empire,  forming  a  distinct  satrapy. 

Stna,  her  capital,  was  made  the  ordinaiy  residence 

of  the  court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  em- 

pire.*2.  A  Korhite  Levite,  (\(ih  son  of  Meshele- 

isiah;  one  of  the  Bene- Asaph,  in  tlie  time  of  king 

Itevid  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3).— 3.  A  chief  man  of  the 

tribe  of  Benjamin,  oneofthesousof  Shishak  (1  Chr. 

nil.  24],.-^  "  Children  of  Elam,"  to  the  number 

of  1254,  returned  with  Zeiubbabel  from  Babylon 

fEir.  ii.  7;  Xeh.  vii.  12  ;   1  Esd.  v.  12),  and  a 

further  detachment  of  71  men  witli  Ezra  in  the 

second  caitivan  (Ezr.  viii.  7 ;  1  Esd.  viii.  33).  Elam 

occurs  amongst  the  names  of  those,  the  cliief  of  the 

people,  who  signeii  the  covenant  with  Nebemiah 

(.Veh.  X.  14).— 5.  In  the  same  libts  is  a  second 

Elam,  whose  sons,  to  the  same  number  as  in  the 

former  case,  returned  with  Zembl^bel  (Ezr.  ii.  31 ; 

Neh.  vii.  34),  and  which  for  the  siike  of  distinction 

is  called  *'  tlie  other  Elam."— 8.  One  of  the  priests 

who  accompanied  Nehemiah  at  the  dedication  of  the 

new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42), 

Elamitai.  This  word  is  found  only  in  Ezr.  iv. 
9  ;  and  h  omitted  in  tliat  place  by  the  Septuagint 
writers,  who  probably  regai-ded  it  as  a  gloss  upon 
••  .Susanchites/'  which  had  occunol  only  a  little 
before.  The  Elamites  were  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country  called  Elam ;  they  were  descendants 
of  Shem,  and  perhaps  diew  their  name  from  an 
actual  man  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).  In  Jud.  i.  G  the 
name  is  given  in  the  Greek  form  as  Elymaeans. 

El'Mth.  1.  One  of  tiie  Bene-Pashur,  a  priest, 
in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  Gentile  wife 
''Ezr.  X.  22;.— 2.  Son  of  Shaphan  ;  one  of  the  two 
men  who  were  sent  on  a  mission  by  King  Zedekiah 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

Elatll,  Eloth,  the  name  of  a  town  of  the  land  of 
Eduin,  commonly  mentioned  toj^ether  with  Ezion- 
^eber,  and  situate  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
which  was  thence  called  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first  oc- 
curs in  the  account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  ii.  8), 
and  in  later  times  must  have  come  under  the  rule  of 
David  in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom  (2  Sam. 
Tiii.  ]  4).  We  find  tlie  place  named  again  in  connexion 
with  Solomon's  navy  (1  K.  ix.  26 ;  comp.  2  Chr.  viii. 
1 7).  It  was  appaiently  included  in  the  revolt  of 
l->lom  again-st  Joram  i-ecorded  in  2  K.  viii.  20 ;  but 
it  was  taken  by  Azaiiah  (xiv.  22).  After  this, 
however,  **  Rezin  king  of  Syria  recovered  Ekth, 
and  drave  out  the  Jews  from  Elath,  and  the  Syrians 
c-amc  to  Ekth  and  dwelt  there  to  this  day  "  (xvi.  6). 
From  this  tim«  the  place  is  not  mentioned  until  the 
lioman  period,  during  which  it  became  a  frontier 
town  of  the  south,  ai^  the  neaJdence  of  a  CbrutiaD  i 
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bishop.  The  Arabic  name  is  Kylek,  Under  tne 
rule  of  the  Gi'eeks  and  Iiomans  it  lost  its  former 
importance ;  but  in  Mohammadan  times  it  again 
beaime  a  place  of  some  note.  It  is  now.  quite  in- 
signi  Beaut. 

El-Beth'el,  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said  to  have 
bestowed  on  the  })lace  at  which  God  appeared  to 
him  when  he  was  tiying  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  7j. 

El'oifti  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith,  and  there* 
fore  belonspng  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

El'daah  (Gen.  xxv.  4 ;  1  Chi-,  i.  33),  the  last, 
in  oi'der,  of  the  sons  of  Midian.  No  satisfactory 
trace  of  the  tiibe  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
taken  the  appellation  has  yet  been  found. 

EI'dad  uud  Me'dad,  two  of  tlie  70  elders  to 
whom  was  communicated  the  prophetic  jwwer  of 
Moses  (Num.  xi.  16,  26).  Although  their  names 
were  upon  the  list  which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi. 
26),  they  did  not  repair  with  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  to  the  tabernacle,  but  continued  to  pro- 
phesy in  tlie  camp.  Moses  being  requested  by 
Joshua  to  forbid  this,  refused  to  dc  so,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  might  be 
diflused  throughout  the  people.  The  mode  of  pro- 
phecy in  the  ca>e  of  Eldad  and  Medad  was  probably 
the  extempore  production  of  hymns,  chanted  foith 
to  the  people  (Hammond):  comp.  the  case  of  Saul, 
1  S:im.  X.  11. 

Elder.  The  term  elder  or  old  vfian,  as  the  He- 
brew litei-ally  imports,  was  one  of  extensive  use,  as 
an  official  title,  among  the  Hebi^ws  and  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  It  had  reference  to  various  offices 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2, 1.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  17 ;  Ez.  xr\'ii.  9). 
As  betokening  a  political  ofHce,  it  applied  not  only 
to  the  Hebrews,  but  also  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen. 
1.  7),  the  Moabites  and  Midianites  (^'um.  xxii.  7;. 
Wherever  a  patriarchal  system  is  in  force,  the  office 
of  the  elder  will  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of  the 
socixd  and  political  fabric ;  it  is  so  at  the  pi-escnt 
day  among  the  Ambs,  where  the  Sheikh  ( r:the  old 
man)  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  tribe.  The 
earliest  notice  of  the  elders  acting  in  concert  as  a 
political  body  is  at  the  time  of  tlie  Exodus.  They 
weie  the  representatives  of  the  people,  so  much  so 
that  elders  and  jyeople  uro  occasionally  used  as 
equivalent  terms  (comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  1  with  2,  19, 
21 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  4  wiU»  7,  10,  19).  Their  autho- 
rity was  midefined,  and  extended  to  all  mattei-s 
conceiiiing  the  public  weal.  When  the  tribes  be- 
came settled  the  eldeis  wero  distinguished  by  ditferent 
titles  according  as  they  were  acting  as  national  re- 
presentatives,  as  district  governors  over  the  several 
ti'ibes  (Deut.  xxxi.  28  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  11),  or  as  local 
magistmtes  in  the  provincial  towns,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  adminiKter  jiuitice  (I)cut. 
xix.  12;  lluth  iv.  9, 1 1 ;  1  K.  xxi.  8).  Their  number 
and  influeuce  may  be  inferred  from  1  Sam.  xxx. 
26  ff.  They  retained  their  position  undei*  all  the 
(K>litical  changes  which  the  Jews  underwent :  under 
the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3);  under  the 
kings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  4) ;  during  tlie  captivity  (Jer. 
xxix.  1;  £z.  viii.  1);  subsequently  to  the  returu 
(Ezr.  V.  5,  vi.  7,  14,  x.  8,  14) ;  under  the  Mac- 
cabees, when  they  were  described  sometimes  as  tho 
senate  (i.  Mace.  xii.  6  ;  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27), 
sometimes  by  their  ordinaiy  title  (1  Mace.  vii.  33, 
xi.  23,  xii.  3.')) ;  and,  lastly,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  aie  noticed  as  a 
distinct  body  from  the  Sanhedrim.  St.  Luke  de- 
scribes the  whole  oder  by  l\\o  co\\«:.\A\t  \AVjtt 
wpicrfivr-fiptoy  (Luke  xxii.  60  *,  kcU  xxu.  V^. 
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El'ead,  a  desoendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  rii. 
21). 

ELe'aleh,  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the 
])astoral  country,  taken  possession  of  and  I'ebuilt 
by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  37).  By 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabite 
town  (Is.  XV.  4,  xvi.  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii*  34).  The  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  place  are  still  to  be  seen,  bear- 
ing very  nearly  their  ancient  name,  J2l'A*al,  a 
little  moi-e  than  a  mile  X.  of  Ueshbon. 

Ele'asa,  a  place  at  which  Judas  Maocabaeus  en- 
camped before  the  fiital  battle  with  Bacchides,  in 
which  he  lost  his  life  (1  Mace.  ix.  5).  It  was  ap- 
parently not  far  from  Azotus  (comp.  15). 

Ele'asah.  1.  Son  of  Helez,  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah,  of  the  family  of  Hezrou  (1 
Chr.  ii.  39).— 2.  Son  of  Kapha,  or  Rephaiah  ;  a  de- 
scendant of  Saul  through  Jonathan  and  Mcrib-baal 
or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  37,  ix.  43). 

Elea'sar.  L  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Elisheba, 
daughter  of  Amminadab.  Afler  the  death  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu  without  children  (Lev.  z.  1  ;  Num.  iii. 
4),  Eleazar  was  appointed  chief  over  the  priDci[>al 
Levitcs  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  brother  Ithamar 
he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  their  father's  life- 
time, and  immediately  before  his  death  was  invested 
on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  garments,  as  the 
successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of  High-priest  (Num. 
XX.  28).  One  of  his  fii-st  duties  was  in  conjunction 
with  Moses  to  superintend  the  census  of  the  people 
(Num.  xxvi.  3).  Afler  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
Joshua  he  took  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  land 
(Josh.  xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.*>2.  The  son  of  Abinadab,  ot* 
the  hill  of  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  1).^Z,  The 
son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  t.  e.  possibly  a  descendant 
of  Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4) ; 
one  of  the  three  principal  mighty  men  of  David's 
ai-my  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12).— 4.  A  Me- 
i-arite  Levite,  son  of  I^Iahli,  and  grandson  of  Merari 
(I  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22  ;  xxiv.  28).— ft.  A  priest  who 
took  part  in  the  feast  of  dedication  under  Nchemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  42).— 6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh;  an 
li^raelitc  (t.  e,  a  layman)  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  25  ;  1  Esdr. 
ix.  2G).— 7.  Son  of  Phinehas  a  Levite  (Ezr.  viii. 
33;  1  Esdr.  viii.  63).— 8.  Eleazar  sumamed 
AVARAN  (I  Mace.  ii.  5).  The  fourth  son  of  Mat- 
tathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of  self-devotion  in 
an  engagement  with  Antiochus  Eupator,  B.C.  164 
(1  Mace.  vi.  43  ff.).  In  a  fonner  battle  with  Ni- 
canor,  Eleazar  was  appointed  by  Judas  to  read 
"the  holy  book "  before  the  attack,  and  the  watch- 
word in  the  fights"  The  help  of  God  "—was  his 
own  name  (2  Mace  viii.  23).— 9.  A  distinguished 
scribe  (2  Mace,  vi,  18)  of  great  age,  who  suffered 
maiiyrdom  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Mace  vi.  18-31).— 10.  The  father  of 
Jason,  ambajssador  from  Judas  Maccabaeus  to  Home 
(1  Mace.  viii.  18).— 11.  The  son  of  Eliud,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  15). 

Elearo'rns,  (1  Esd.  ix.  24),  Eliashib  4. 

El-El'ohe-Is'rael)  the  name  bestowed  l<y  Jacob 
on  tile  altar  which  he  ei-ected  facing  the  city  of 
Shechvm  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

El'eph,  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin, 
and  named  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 

Elephant.    The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  text 

of  the  cjuionical  Scriptures  of  A.  V.,  but  is  found 

as  the  marginal  reading  to  Behctnoih^  in  Job  xl.  15. 

*' J^V.y/iants*  teeth  "  is  the  maj-giual  reading  for 
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«  ivory**  in  1  K.  z.  22 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  41.  Elephants 
however  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  1st  au^l 
2nd  books  of  Maccabees,  as  bemg  used  in  warfare 
(1  Maoc.  vi.). 

Eleu'thenu,  a  river  of  Syria  mentioned  in 
1  Mace.  xi.  7;  xii.  30.  In  eaily  ages  it  was  a 
noted  border  stream.  According  to  Sti*abo  it  sepa- 
rated Syria  fi-om  Phoenicia,  and  formed  the  northern 
limit  of  Coele-syria.  Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleu- 
therus  with  the  modem  Nahr'el-Kebtr,  "Great 
River,"  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source 
is  at  the  north-eastern  base  of  Lebanon  ;  it  sweeps 
i-ound  the  northern  end  of  the  range,  through  tFie 
opening  called  in  Scripture  "the  enti-ance  of  Hn- 
math"  (Num.  xzxiv.  8) ;  and  falls  into  the  Mctli- 
ten-anean  about  18  miles  north  of  Tripolis. 

Elha'xuUL  1.  A  distinguished  warrior  in  the 
time  of  King  David,  who  peifoimed  a  memomble 
exploit  against  the  Philistines,  though  in  wliat  that 
exploit  exactly  consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself 
waa,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. — (a.)  2  Sam.  xxi. 
19  says  that  he  was  the  "son  of  Jaai*e  Oregim  the 
Bethlehemite,"  and  that  he  "  slew  Goliath  the  Git- 
tite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's 
beam."  Here,  in  tlie  A.  V.  tlie  words  "  the  bro- 
ther of"  are  inserted,  to  bring  the  passage  into 
agi'eement  with, — (6.)  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  which  state:} 
that  "  Elhanan  son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor)  slew  Lahnii 
the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whos*; 
speai*,"  &c.  Of  these  two  statements  the  latter  is 
pi-obably  the  more  correct — tlie  differences  between 
them  being  much  smaller  in  the  original  than  in 
English.— 2.  The  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  one  of 
'*  tlie  thirty  "  of  David  s  guai-d,  and  named  first  on 
the  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  26). 

E'li  was  descended  from  Aaron  through  Ithamar, 
the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving  sons  (Lev.  x.  1 , 
2,  12;  comp.  1  K.  ii.  27  witli  2  Sam.  viii.  17; 
1  Chr.  xxiv.  3).  As  the  histoiy  makes  no  mention 
of  any  high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  before 
Eli,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  (ir>t 
of  that  line  who  held  the  office.  From  him,  his 
sons  having  died  before  him,  it  appeai-s  to  huvo 
passed  to  his  grandson,  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3),  and 
it  certainly  remained  in  his  fiunily  till  Abiatiinr, 
tlie  giiuidson  of  Ahitub,  was  '*  thrust  out  from 
being  priest  unto  the  Lord  "  by  Solomon  for  his 
share  in  Adonijah's  rebellion  (1  K.  ii.  26,  27 ;  i.  7), 
and  the  high-priesthood  passed  back  again  to  the 
family  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (IK.  ii. 
35).  Its  retuni  to  the  elder  branch  was  one  \\iYt 
of  the  punishment  which  had  l)een  denounced  ngaiiist 
Eli  during  his  lifetime,  for  his  culpable  n^ligenix* 
(1  Sam.  ii.  22-25)  when  his  sons  by  their  rapacity 
and  licentiousness  profaned  the  priesthood,  and 
brought  the  rites  of  i-eligion  into  abhoiTenoe  among 
the  people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-36.  with  1  K.  ii.  27). 
Notwithstanding  this  one  great  blemish,  tlie  cha- 
racter of  Eli  is  marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shewn 
by  his  meek  submission  to  the  divine  judgment 
(I  Sam.  iii.  18),  and  his  supreme  rcgai-d  for  the 
ai'k  of  God  (iv.  18).  In  addition  to  the  office  of 
high-priest  he  held  that  of  judge,  being  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Stmi.  vii. 
6,  15-17),  the  last  of  the  judges.  He  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  98  years  (1  Sam.  iv.  15),  over- 
come by  the  disastrous  intelligence  that  the  aik  of 
God  had  been  taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistine^, 
who  had  also  slain  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas. 

Eli'ab.  1.  Son  of  Helon  and  leader  of  the  tri)'<« 
of  Zcbuluu  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  wildu- 
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ccsof  SdHU  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  yii.  24, 29,  x.  16).— 
2.  A  Reubenitc,  wd  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  father  oi- 
progmitor  of  Dftthan  snd  Abimm  (Num.  xxvi.  8, 
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U,  xvi.  1,12;  Deat.  zi.  6).— 8.  One  of  I>.ivid*s 
brothers  ^  eldest  of  the  family  (1  Chr.  ii.  13 ; 
1  ^^lm.  xtL  6,  xvii.  13, 28).  His  daughter  Abihail 
married  her  secMid  cou^n  Hehoboara,  and  boie  him 
three  children  (2  Chr.  xi.  18) ;  although  it  is  diflfi- 
colt  not  to  suspect  that  the  word  "  daughter  '*  is 
here  used  in  the  less  strict  sense  of  granddaughter  or 
d*.-dcendant.— 4.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who 


was  both  a  "porter"  and  a  musician  on  the 
-  psaltery"  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  5).— 5.  One 
of  the  warlike  Gadite  leaders  who  came  over  to 
David  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  taking  ivfuge 
from  Saul  ( 1  Chr.  xii.  9).— 6.  An  ancestor  of  Sa- 
muel the  Prophet;  a  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of 
^Caliath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27).— >7.  Son  of  Nathanael,  one 
of  the  forefathers  of  Judith,  and  therefore  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

El'iada.  1.  One  of  David's  sons ;  according  to 
the  lijits,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family  bora 
to  him  after  his  est^lishment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
V.  16;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  From  the  latter  passage  it 
appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a 
concubine.— 2.  A  mighty  man  of  war,  a  Benjamite, 
who  led  200,000  of  his  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jeho- 
ilaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  17). 

El'iadah.  Father  of  Rezon,  the  captain  of  a  ma- 
rauding band  of  Zobah  which  annoyed  Solomon 
(1  K.  xi.  23). 

El'iadas,  1  Esd.  ix.  28.    [Elioenai.] 
SL'iidiin,   1  Esd.  t.  58.     Possibly  altered  from 
Ukxadad. 

El'iah.  L  A  Benjamite ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Jero- 
iiam,  and  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii. 
~7  ).^2.  One  of  the  Bene-Elam ;  an  Israelite  (i.  e. 
xs.  layman)  in  the  times  of  Ezra,  who  had  manned  a 
foj-eien  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

Sli'alllM,  a  Shaalbonite,  one  of  tlie  Thirty  of 
David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chr.  xi.  33). 

Eiyakim.  1.  Son  of  Hilkiah ;  master  of  Heze- 
kiah's  household  ("over  the  house,"  as  Is.  xxxvi. 
;•.;,  2  K.  xviii.  18,  26,  37.  He  succeeded  Shebna 
}u  this  ofBce,  aftei*  he  had  been  ejected  from  it  as  a 
punishment  for  his  pride  (Is.  xxii.  15-20).  Eliakim 
was  a  good  man,  as  appears  by  the  title  emphati- 
*3iJly  applied  to  him  by  God,  "  my  servant  Eliakim  '* 
<}&,  xxii.  20),  and  as  was  evinced  by  his  conduct 
on  the  occason  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  (2  K. 
xviii.  37,  xix.  1-5),  and  also  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  high  station,  in  which  he  acted  as  a 
•*  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the 
house  of  Judah"  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It  was  a  special 
innrk  of  the  Divine  approbation  of  his  chai-acter  and 
conduct,  of  which  however  no  further  details  have 
>>ecn  preserved  to  us,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  post 
«if  authority  rnd  dignity  which  he  held  at  the  time 
of  tlie  Assyrian  invasion.  What  this  office  was  has 
>»ecn  a  subject  of  some  perplexity  to  oommentatoi-s. 
'flie  ancients,  including  the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  un- 
<lerKtood  it  of  the  priestly  office.  But  it  is  certain 
iVom  the  description  of  the  office  in  Is.  xxii.,  and 
especially  from  the  expression  in  ver.  22,  that  it 
wiis  the  King's  house,  and  not  the  House  of  God, 
of  which  Eliakim  was  prefect.— 2.  The  original 
name  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxvi.  4).— 8.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Ne- 
heroiah,  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41).— 4.  Eldest  son  of 


of  Azor  (Matt.  i.  13).— 5.  Son  of  Melea,  and  father 
of  Jonan  (Luke  iii.  30,  31). 
Eli'ali,  1  Esd.  ix.  34.    [Binnui.] 
El'lam.     1.  Father  of  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xi.  3).     In  the  list  of  1  Chr.  iii.  5, 
the  names  of  both  father  and  daughter  are  nltet^, 
the  former  to  Amuiel  and  the  latter  to  Bath- 
SUQA.— 2.  Son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite  ;  one  of 
David's  "  thirty"  wamors  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  The 
name  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.,  but  is 
now  probably  dimly  discernible  as  **  Ahijuh  the 
Pelonite."     The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  preserved 
by  Jerome  is  that  the  two  Eliam.«  are  one  and  the 
same  person. 
EUao'niaf,  1  Esd.  viii.  31.    [Eliiioenai.] 
EU'm,  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah 
is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N 
Test.:   Ecclus.  xlviii.  1,  4,  12;   1  Mace.  ii.  58; 
Matt.  xi.  14,  xri.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xx^'ii 
47,  49;  Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  5,  11,  12, 13, 
XV.  35,  30;  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix.  8,  19,  30, 
33,  54  ;  John  i.  21,  25 ;  Rom.  xi.  2  ;  James  v.  17. 
In  Rom.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  prophet, 
but  to  the  portion  of  Scripture  designated  by  his 
name,  the  woi-ds  being  "  in  Elias,"  not  as  in  A.  V. 
"  of  Elias." 

Eli'asaph.  1.  Son  of  Deuel ;  head  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  tlie  Wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20).— 
2.  Son  of  Lael ;  a  Levite,  and  **  chief  of  the  house 
of  the  fiither  of  the  Gershonite  "  at  the  same  time 
(Num.  iii.  24). 

Eli'ashib.  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  King 
David,  eleventh  in  the  order  of  the  **  governors  "  of 
the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12).— 2.  A  son  of 
Elioenai ;  one  of  the  latest  descendants  of  the  royal 
Hunily  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).— 3.  High-priest 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  under  Nehemiah  (N'eh.  iii.  1,  20,  21).  His 
genealogy  is  given  in  xii.  10,  22,  23.-4.  A  singer 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mame<l  a  foreign  wile 
(Ezr.  X.  24).— 5.  A  son  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27), 
and— 6.  A  son  of  Bani  (x.  36),  both  of  whom  had 
transsri-cssed  in  the  same  manner. 

Eli'aaiB,  1  Esd.  ix.  34 .  This  name  answers  to 
Mattenai  in  Ezr.  x.  33  ;  but  is  probably  merely 
a  repetition  of  Enasibos,  just  preceding  it. 

Eli'atliah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a  musician 
in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and  bretlnen 
had  the  twentieth  division  of  the  temple-service 
(xxv.  27). 

El'idad,  son  of  Chislon  ;  the  man  chosen  to  ro- 
pre>ent  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  the  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Nmn.  xxxiv.  21). 

Eliel.  1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  on  tlie  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24).— 
2.  Son  of  Toah  ;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  Prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  34).— 8.  One  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ;  a 
chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  '1  Chr.  viii. 
20).— 4.  Like  the  preceding,  a  Benjamite,  but.  be- 
longing to  the  Bene-Sliasliak  (1  Chr  viii  22;.— 
6.  "  The  Mahavite ;"  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guaid  in  the  extended  list  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  46).— 
6.  Another  of  the  same  guaiti,  but  without  any 
exprehs  de>ignation  (xi.  47).— 7.  One  of  the  Gadite 
heroes  who  came  across  Jordan  to  David  when  he 
was  in  the  wilderaess  of  Judah  hiding  from  .Saul 
(1  Chr.  xiL  11).— 8.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  at  tUc 
time  of  the  transportation  of  \i\ft  XyV  ^vota  \\v<i 


Abiud»  or  Judah;  brother  ofjogepb,  and  ikther  1  House  of  Obed-edom  to  Jeni»d\em  (\  CVvx.  v:.^. 
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1 1 ).— 9.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah ;  one  of 
the  ovei-seei^  of  the  ofieriogs  made  in  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Eliena'i,  oue  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ;  a  descendant 
of  Benjamin,  and  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr. 
viii.  20). 

Elie'zer.  1.  Abraham's  chief  servant,  called  by 
him,  as  the  passage  is  usually  translated,  *'  Eliezer 
of  Damascus,"  or  "  that  Damascene,  Eliezer  "  (Gen. 
IV.  •-•),  There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  A.  V.,  for 
it  does  not  appear  how,  if  he  was  *'  of  Damascus," 
he  could  be  **  bora  in  Abrabim's  house  "  (ver.  3). 
But  the  phitise  "  son  of  my  house,*'  only  imports 
that  he  wiis  one  of  Abraham's  household,  not  that 
he  was  born  in  his  house.  In  the  preceding  verse, 
••  the  stewoiti  of  my  house,*'  &c.,  should  probably 
be  rendered  "  the  son  of  possession,*'  t.  e.  possessor 
*'  of  my  house,  shall  be  .  . .  Eliezer."  It  was, 
most  likely,  this  same  Eliezer  who  is  described  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  2.^2.  Second  son  of  Moses  and  Zip- 
povah,  to  whom  his  father  gave  this  name,  '*  becaui«, 
said  he,  the  God  of  my  father  was  my  help,  that 
delivered  me  from  the  sword  of  Pharaoh"  (Ex. 
zviii.  4;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  15, 17).  He  remained  with 
his  mother  and  brother  Gershom,  in  the  care  of 
Jethro  his  grandtather,  when  Moses  returned  to 
Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18),  she  having  been  sent  back  to 
her  father  by  Moses  (Ex.  xviii.  2),  though  she  set 
off  to  accompany  him,  and  went  pail  of  tlie  way 
with  him.— 3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).— 4.  A  priest  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24).— 5.  Son  of  Zichri, 
iniler  of  the  Ueubenites  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  16).— 6.  Son  of  Dodavah,  of  Ma- 
rcshah  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  a  prophet,  who 
rebuked  Jehoshnphat  for  joining  himself  witli  Aha- 
ziah  king  of  Israel.— 7.  A  chiet  Isi-aelite — a  "man 
of  understanding" — whom  Ezra  sent  witli  others 
from  Ahava  to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  Levites 
and  Kethinim  to  accompany  him  to  Jenisalem 
(Ezr.  viii.  IC).— 8,  9,  10.  A  Priest,  a  Levite,  and 
nn  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Ezni,  had  married  foreign  wives  (f!zr.  x.  18,  23, 
31 ).— 11.  Son  of  Jorim,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Luke  ii.  29). 

Elihoena'i,  son  of  Zei-ahiah,  one  of  the  Bene- 
Pahath-mojib,  who  with  200  men  returned  from 
thv!  Captivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4). 

EUho'reph,  son  of  Shisha,  and  one  of  Solomon's 
scribes  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

Eli'lm.  1.  One  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  book 
of  Job.  He  is  described  as  the  "son  of  Barachel 
the  Buzite,"  and  thus  apparently  refeiTed  to  the 
f.»m:ly  of  Buz,  the  son  of  Nahor,  and  nephew  of 
Ahi-aham  (Gen.  xxii.  21).— 2.  Son  of  Tohu ;  a  fore- 
father of  Samuel  the  Prophet  (I  Ssim.  i.  1).— 8.  In 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  Elihu  "  of  the  brethren  of  David" 
if^  mentioned  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.— 
4.  One  of  the  captains  of  tne  thousands  of  Ma- 
iiasiseh  (1  Chr.  xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to 
Ziklag  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  army  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  wlio  assisted  him 
air^iinst  the  marauding  band  of  the  Amalekites 
((•omp.  1  Sam.  xxx.).— 5.  A  Korhite  Levite  in  the 
time  of  David  ;  one  of  the  doorkeepei-s  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah.  He  was  a  son  of  bhemaiah,  and  of  the 
family  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Elijah.     1.  Elijah  the  Tishdite  has  been 

well  entitled  *'  the  gmndest  and  the  most  romantic 

character  that  Israel   ever  pi"oduced."     Ceilaiuly 

t/tere  is  no  person^  in  the  0.  T.  whoae  catwr  is 
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more  vividly  poilrayed,  or  who  exercises  on  as  a 
more  remmkable  fascination.     His  rai-e,  sudden,  and 
brief  appeni'anoes — his  undaunted  courage  and  Heiy 
zeal — the  biilliancy  of  his  tiiumphs — the  pathos  of 
his  despondency — Uie  glory  of  his  departure,  and  tlie 
calm  beauty  of  his  reappeai*ance  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration — throw  such  a  halo  of  brightness 
around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  compeers 
in  the  saci*ed  story.     The  ignoitmoe  in  which  we 
are  left  of  the  circumstances  and  antecedents  of  the 
man  who  did  and  who  suiTered  so  much,  doubtless 
contributes  to  enhance  our  interest  in  the  stoiT  and 
the  character.     "Elijah  the  Tishbite  of  the  iuhn- 
bitants  of  Gilead,"  is  literally  all  Uiat  is  given  us 
to  know   of  his  parentage  and   locality.     To  au 
Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of  Joixlan  the  title  "  Gi- 
leadite"  must  have  conveyed  a  similar  impression, 
though  in  a  far  stronger  degi-ee,  to  tliat  which  the 
title  "  Celt"  does  to  us.    What  the  Highlands  were 
a  century  ago  to  the  towns  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, that,  and  more  than  that,  must  Gileod  have 
been  to  Samaria  or  Jerusalem.     One  of  the  most 
famous  hei'oes  in  the  early  annals  of  Israel  was 
*'  Jephthah  the  Gileadite,"  in  whom  all  these  cha- 
racteristics were  prominent ;  and  Professor  Stanley 
has  well  i^marked  how  impossible  it  is  rightly  to 
estimate  his  character  witliout  recollecting  this  tact. 
With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and  whose 
part  in  the  histoiy  was  so  much  more  important, 
this  is  still  moi'e  necessary.    It  is  seen  at  every 
turn.     Of  his  uppeai-ance  as  he  "stood   befora  ' 
Ahab,  with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to  tliis  day 
characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  from  his  native  hills, 
we  can  perhaps  realise  something  from  the  touches, 
few,  but  strong,  of  the  nanative.    Of  his  heis;ht 
little  is  to  be  inferred ;  that  little  is  in  &vour  of  its 
being  beyond  the  ordinary  size.    His  chief  chorac- 
teiistic  was  his  hair,  long  and  thick,  and  hanging 
down   his  back  ;    which,  if  not   betokening  the 
immense  strength   of   Samson,    yet   accompanied 
l)Owei-s  of  endui-ance  no  less  renuirkable.     His  oixli- 
uaiy  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle  of  skin  round 
his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when  about  to  move 
quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  40).     But  iu  addition  to  this 
he  occasionally  wore  the  "mantle,"  or  cape,  of 
bheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with  one  of  our 
most  familiar  figures  of  speech.     In  this  mantle, 
in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his  face 
(1  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it  up  as 
into  a  kind  of  staff.     On  one  occasion  we  find  him 
Ijending  himself  down  upon  the  ground  with  his 
face  between  his  knees.     The  solitjuy  life  in  which 
these  external  peculiarities  had  been  assumed  ha<l 
also  nuitured  that  fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  direct- 
ness of  address  which  so  distinguished  him.     It  was 
i.i  the  wild  loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of 
Oilead  that  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living 
God  of  Israel,  had  been  impressed  on  his  mind, 
which  was  to  foim  the  subject  of  his  mission  to  the 
idolatrous  couii  and  country  of  Israel.    The  noiihei  n 
kingdom  had  at  this  time  foi-saken  almost  entirely 
the  faith  in  Jehovah.     Tlie  worehip  of  the  calves 
had  been  a  departure  from  Him,  it  vas  a  violation 
of  His  command  against  mateiial  resemblances;  but 
still  it  would  appear  that  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknowledged,  and  they 
were  at  any  rate  a  national  institution,  not  one  im- 
poiled  from  the  idolatries  of  any  of  the  surrounding 
countries.     But  the  case  was  quite  different  when 
Ahab  introduced  the  foreign  rehgion  of  his  wife's 
family,  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  BaaL     It  is 
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ss  ft  witnMV  agftinst  these  two  evils  that  Elijah 
comet  forward. — 1.  What  we  maj  call  the  firrt 
j\ct  in  hit  life  embraces  between  three  and  four 
renrs — three  jears  and  six  months  for  the  duration 
of  the  drought,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
New  Testament  (Luke  iv.  25 ;  James  v.  17),  and 
three  or  four  months  more  for  the  journey  to 
lioreb,  and  the  return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xvii.  1 — 
six.  21).  His  introduction  is  of  the  most  startling 
descriptioD:  he  suddenly  appears  before  Ahab,  as 
with  the  nnresti-ained  freedom  of  eastern  manners 
he  would  hare  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  proclaims 
the  reogeance  of  Jchorah  for  the  apostasy  of  the 
king.  What  immediate  action  followed  on  this  we 
are  not  told ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Clijiih  had  to  fly 
before  ■ome  tiireatened  vengeance  either  of  the  king, 
or  more  probably  of  the  queen  (oomp.  xiz.  2).  Per- 
bips  it  waA  at  tliis  juncture  that  Jezebel  **  cut  off 
the  prophets  of  Jehovah"  (IK.  xviii.  4).  He  was 
directed  to  the  brook  Cherith.  There  in  the  hollow 
of  the  torrent-bed  he  remained,  supported  in  the 
miraculous  manner  With  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
till  the  fiuling  of  the  brook  obliged  him  to  forsake 
it.  His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath,  a  Phoenician 
town  lying  between  Tyre  and  bidon,  certainly  the 
last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be 
\ookei  for.  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house  he 
lived  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and 
no  Baal- worshipper,  if  we  may  take  her  adjuration 
by  "Jehovah  thy  God"  as  an  indication.  Here 
Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil 
and  the  meal ;  and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow  to 
life  after  his  aj^wrent  death.  In  this,  or  some 
other  retreat,  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years 
must  have  elapsed.  The  dix>ught  continued,  and  at 
last  the  full  norrors  of  fiimiue,  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  descended  on  Samaria.  The  king  and 
his  chief  domestic  officer  divided  between  them  the 
mournful  duty  of  ascertaining  that  neither  round 
the  springs,  which  are  so  frequent  a  feature  ot 
central  Palestine,  nor  in  the  nooks  and  crannies 
of  the  most  shaded  torrent-beds,  was  there  any  of 
the  herbage  left,  which  in  those  countries  is  so  cer- 
tain an  indication  of  the  presence  of  moisture.  It 
U  the  m«/ment  for  the  reappearance  of  the  prophet. 
He  shows  himself  first  to  the  minister.  There, 
suddenly  planted  in  his  path,  is  the  man  whom  he 
and  his  master  have  been  seeking  for  more  than 
three  years.  Before  the  sudden  apparition  of  that 
wild  ^gure,  and  that  stem,  unbroken  countenance, 
Obadiah  could  not  but  fkll  on  his  face.  Elijah, 
however,  toon  calms  his  agitation—**  As  Jehovah 
of  htnis  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely 
*how  myself  to  Ahab  ;"  and  thus  relieved  of  his  fear 
that,  as  OD  a  former  occasion,  Elijah  would  dis- 
appear before  he  could  return  with  the  king,  Oba- 
diah departs  to  inform  Ahab  that  the  man  they 
seek  is  there.  Ahab*arrived,  Elijah  makes  his  charge 
— **  Thon  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  followed  the 
Baals."  He  then  commands  that  all  Israel  be  col- 
lected to  Mount  Carmel  with  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  four  hundred  of 
Ashendi  (Ashtarcfth),  the  latter  being  under  the 
especial  protection  of  the  queen.  There  are  few 
mure  sublime  stories  iu  history  than  tliis.  On  the 
one  hand  the  solitary  s«>rvant  of  Jehovah,  aocoin- 
pauied  Dy  his  ono  attendant ;  with  his  wild  shaggy 
hair,  his  scanty  garb  and  sheepskin  cloak,  but  with 
calm  dignity  of  demeanour  and  the  minutest  regu- 
larity of  procedure,  repairing  the  mined  altar  of 
Jehovah  with  twelve  stooei^— <a?  the  other  hand  I 


the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  doubtle:»s 
tn  all  the  splendour  of  tiieir  vestments  (2  K.  x. 
22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their  vain  repetitions  and 
the  maddened  fury  of  their  disappointed  hopes, 
and  the  silent  people  surrounding  all.  The  conclu- 
sion of  Uie  long  day  need  only  be  glanced  at.  The 
fire  of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice  and  altar — 
the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would  seem  by 
Elijah's  own  hand  (xviii.  40)^ — the  king,  with  an 
apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and  drinking  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his  own  adhereuts 
— the  rising  stoi*m — the  ride  acitws  tiie  plain  to  Jez- 
reel,  a  distance  of  at  least  16  miles;  the  prophet, 
with  trae  Arab  endurance,  mnning  before  the  cha- 
riot, but  also  with  tme  Arab  instinct  stopping  shoit 
of  the  city,  and  going  no  fuilher  than  the  **  entrance 
of  Jezrcel."  So  far  the  triumph  had  been  com- 
plete ;  but  the  spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  overcome,  and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of 
vengeance  against  the  author  of  this  destruction. 
Elijah  takes  refuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was  great, 
and  the  refuge  must  be  distant.  The  first  stage 
on  the  journey  was  Beersheba.  Here  Elijah  halted. 
His  servant  he  left  in  the  town ;  while  he  himself 
set  out  alone  into  the  wilderness.  His  spirit  is 
quite  broken,  and  he  wanders  foith  over  the  dreary 
sweeps  of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death.  But 
God,  who  had  brought  His  sei'vant  into  this  diffi- 
culty, provided  liim  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  it.  The  prophet  was  wakened  from  his  dream 
of  despondency  beneath  the  solitary  bush  of  the 
wilderness,  was  fed  with  the  bread  and  the  water 
which  to  this  day  are  all  a  Bedouin's  requirement*, 
and  went  forwaixl,  in  the  strength  of  that  food,  a 
journey  of  forty  days  to  the  mount  of  God,  even  to 
Horeb.  Here,  in  the  cave,  one  of  the  numerous 
caverns  in  those  awful  mountains,  he  remained  for 
certmnly  one  night.  In  the  morning  came  the 
♦•  word  of  Jehovah  " — ^the  question,  **  what  doest 
thou  here,  Elijah  "  ?  In  answer  to  this  invitation 
the  Prophet  opens  his  griefii.  The  reply  comes  in 
that  ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in  which  it  seems 
necessary  that  the  deepest  communications  with  the 
human  mind  should  be  couched,  to  be  effectual. 
He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern  and  st'ind  on  the 
mountain  in  the  open  air,  face  to  face  with  Jehovah. 
Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6),  "  The 
Lord  passed  by,"  passed  in  all  the  terror  of  His 
most  appalling  manifestations ;  and  penetrating  the 
dead  silence  which  followed  these,  came  the  myste- 
rious symbol — the  •*  still  small  voice,*'  and  still  as 
it  was  it  spoke  in  loader  accents  to  the  wounded 
heart  of  Elijah  than  the  roar  and  blaze  which  had 
preceded  it.  To  him  no  less  unmistakcabiy  than 
to  Moses,  centuries  before,  it  was  proclaimed  that 
Jehovah  was  "  meixiful  and  gracious,  long-suffering 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth."  Elijiih  knew 
the  call,  and  at  once  stepping  forwaid  and  hiding 
his  face  in  his  mantle,  stood  waiting  for  the  Divine 
communication.  Three  commands  were  laid  on 
him — three  changes  were  to  be  made.  Of  these 
three  commands  the  two  first  were  reserved  for 
Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last  only  was  executed  by 
Elijah  himself.  His  firat  seari'h  was  for  Elisha. 
Apparentiy  he  soon  found  him ;  we  must  conclude 
at  his  native  place,  Abel*meholah.  Elisha  was 
ploughius:  at  the  time,  and  Elijah  **  passed  over  to 
him  ' — possibly  crossed  the  river — and  cast  his 
mantle,  the  well-known  slieepskin  cloak,  upon  him, 
as  if,  by  that  familiar  action,  c\a\inm^  \v\m  fet  \v\?«» 
SOD,     A  moment  of  hesitataon,  ttn^  \}ticx!i  c»m« 
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roenccd  that  lone;  period  of  senrice  and  intercotme 
which  continued  till  Elijah's  removal,  and  which 
af\er  that  time  procured  for  Elisha  one  of  the  best 
titles  to  esteem  and  i-everence— '^  Elisha  the  son  of 
Shnpliat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah." 
— 2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed  that 
their  threats  had  been  effectual,  and  that  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  toimentor.  Afler  the  munler  of 
Naboth,  Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new 
acquisition.  But  his  triumph  was  a  shoii  one. 
Elijah  had  reoeired  an  intimation  from  Jehovah  of 
wliat  was  taking  place,  and  rapidly  as  the  accusa* 
tion  and  death  of  Naboth  had  been  huiried  over, 
he  was  there  to  meet  his  ancient  enemy  on  the 
rery  scene  of  his  crime.  And  then  follows  the 
cui-se,  in  terms  fearful  to  any  Oriental — peculiarly 
tenible  tc  a  Jew — and  most  of  all  significant  to  a 
successor  of  the  apostate  princes  of  the  noilhem 
kingdom.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together  the  words 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix.  26,  36,  37,  and  those 
given  in  1  K.  xxi.  19-25. — 3.  A  space  of  three  or 
four  years  now  elapses  (oomp.  1  K.  xxii.  1, 51 ;  2  K. 
i.  17)  before  we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah. 
Ahaziah  has  met  with  a  fatal  accident,  and  is  on 
his  death-bed  (2  K.  i.  1,  2  ;  1  K.  xxii.  51).  In  his 
extremity  he  sends  to  an  oncle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at 
the  Philistine  town  of  Ekroa,  to  ascertain  the  issue 
of  his  illness.  But  the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand 
than  the  distant  Ekron.  An  intimation  is  conveyed 
to  the  prophet,  probably  at  that  time  inhabiting 
one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmel,  and,  as  on  the  former 
occasions,  he  suddenly  appears  on  the  path  of  the 
messengers,  without  prerace  or  inquiiy  utters  his 
message  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  disappears.  But 
this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah.  A 
captain  was  despatched,  with  a  party  of  fitly,  to 
take  Elijah  prisoner.  "  And  thei-e  came  down  fire 
hx>m  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty."  A 
second  pai-ty  was  sent,  only  to  meet  tlie  same  fiite. 
The  altei-ed  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  third  party 
bi-ought  Elijah  down.  But  the  king  gained  no- 
thing. The  message  was  delivered  to  his  face  in 
the  same  woi-ds  as  it  had  been  to  the  messengei-s, 
and  Elijah  was  allowed  to  go  hai-mless. — 4.  It  must 
have  been  shortly  afler  the  death  of  Ahaziah  that 
Elijah  made  a  communication  with  the  southern 
kingdom.  When  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
began  **  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel," 
Elijah  sent  him  a  letter  denouncing  his  evil  doings, 
and  predicting  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12-15).  In 
its  contents  the  letter  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  speeches  of  Elijah,  while  in  the  details  of 
style  it  is  very  peculiar,  and  quite  different  from 
the  nai-rative  in  which  it  is  imbedded. — 5.  The 
closing  transaction  of  Elijah's  life  introduces  us  to 
a  loculity  hei^tofoie  unconnected  with  him.  It  was 
at  GiLOAL — probably  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
hills  of  Ephi-aim — that  the  prophet  received  the  di- 
vine intimation  that  his  departure  was  at  hand. 
He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems  now  to 
have  become  his  constant  companion,  and  whom  he 
endeavours  to  pei:suade  to  remain  behind  while  he 
goes  on  an  errand  of  Jehovah.  But  Elisha  will 
not  so  easily  give  up  his  master.  They  went  to- 
gether to  Bethel.  Again  Elijah  attempts  to  escape 
to  .Jericho,  and  again  Elisha  protects  that  he  will 
not  be  separated  from  him.  At  Jericho  he  makes  a 
final  effort  to  avoid  what  they  both  so  much  dread. 
But  Elisha  is  not  to  be  conquered,  and  the  two  set 
olTacrom  the  undulating  pUin  of  buniiog  sand,  to 
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the  distant  river, — Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape  of 
sheep-skin,  Elisha  in  ordinary  clothes.  Fifty  men 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ascend  the  abrupt  heights 
behind  the  town  to  watch  what  happens  in  the 
distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the  two  reach  the 
river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its 
swifl  brown  cun-ent.  But  tliey  are  not  to  stop 
even  heie.  It  is  as  if  the  aged  Gileadite  cannot 
rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side  of  the 
river.  He  rolk  up  his  mantle  as  into  a  staff,  and 
with  his  old  energy  strikes  the  waters  as  (loses  had 
done  before  him, — strikes  them  as  if  they  were  aa 
enemy;  and  they  are  divided  hither  and  thither, 
and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground.  "And  it 
came  to  pass  as  they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that, 
behold,  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  and 
parted  them  both  asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by 
the  whirlwind  into  the  skies."— And  here  ends  all 
the  dii-ect  information  which  is  vouchsafed  to  us  ot 
the  life  and  work  of  this  great  Prophet.  How 
deep  was  the  impi*ession  which  he  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fixe«i 
belief  which  many  centuries  after  prevailed  that 
Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  and  restora- 
tion of  his  country.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
deep  impression  which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his 
nation  only  lenders  more  remarkable  the  departum 
which  the  image  conveyed  by  the  later  xefei^nces 
to  him  evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in 
the  records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exreption 
of  the  eulogiums  contained  in  the  catalogues  of 
worthies  in  the  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Siradi 
(xlviii.)  and  1  Mace.  ii.  58,  and  the  passing  allu- 
sion in  Luke  ix.  54,  none  of  these  later  references 
allude  to  his  works  of  destruction  or  of  poitent. 
They  all  set  forth  a  very  different  side  of  his  cha- 
racter to  that  brought  out  in  the  historical  narra-  . 
ti  ve.  They  speak  of  his  being  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  oui-selves  (James  y.  17);  of  his  kinduess  to 
the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25) ;  of  his  "  re- 
storing all  things"  (Matt.  xvii.  11) ;  '* turning  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  dis- 
obedient to  the  wisdom  of  the  just"  (Mai.  iv.  5, 
6 ;  Luke  L  17).— •2.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Harira, 
who  had  mamed  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21). 

El'ika,  a  Haixxlite,  one  of  David*s  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  25). 

Elim  (Ex.  XT.  27  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9),  the  second 
station  wheie  the  Israelites  encamped  afler  crossing 
the  Ked  Sea.  It  is  distinguish«i  as  having  had 
"  twelve  wells  (rather  '  fountains ')  of  water,  and 
threescore  and  ten  palm-trees.'*  Lnboixle  supposed 
Wady  Useit  to  be  Elim,  the  second  of  four  wadys 
lying  between  29°  7'. and  29°  20',  which  descend  fiwn 
the  raLgc  of  et-Tih  (here  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore), 
towards  the  sea.  Dean  Stanley  says  "  Elim  must  be 
Ohturundel,  Useit,or  Taiyibeh."  Lepsiust^ike^  another 
view,  that  Elim  is  to  be  found  in  W.  Shuhcikefi. 

Elim'elech,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of 
the  familv  of  the  Hezronites,  who  dwelt  in  Beth- 
lehem-Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  great  deaith  in  the  land  he  went  witn 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mali  Ion  and 
Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons 
died  without  poiiterity  (Kuth  i.  2,  3,  &c.). 

£IiO0&a'L  1.  Eldest  son  of  Nean'ah,  the  son 
of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23,  24).->2.  Head  of  a 
finmily  of  the  Simeonites  (\  Chr.  iv.  36).— 3.  Head 
of  one  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).— 4.  Seventh  son  of 
Meshelemiah,  the  son   of  Koie,   of  the   sons   of 
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Asnph,  a  Korhite  Lrrite,  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  ••  bouse  of  Jehovah  **  ( 1  Chr.  xxvi.  3).— 
6.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  id  the  days  of 
Ezra*  one  of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives 
(VLiT.  X.  22).  He  is  possibly  the  tame  as— 6.  who 
is  mentioocd  in  Neh.  xii.  41,  as  one  of  the  priests 
who  aooompaiiied  Nehemiah  with  trumpets  at  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jemsalem.-^T.  An  Israelite, 
o{  the  moM  of  Zattu,  who  had  also  married  a  foreign 
wife  fEar.  x.  27). 

EUo'sai.  1.  1  Esd.  ix.  22.  [Euoenai,  5.]— 
2.  I  Esd.  ix.  32.     [Eliezer,  10.] 

Zl'^lud,  son  of  Ur,  one  of  David's  guard 
(I  Chr.  xi.  35).     [EupHELET,  3.] 

Bk^lial'at,  1  Esd.  ix.  33.    [Eliphelet,  6.] 

Sl^llil'et.  1.  The  hist  of  the  thirteen  sons 
bom  to  Da%'id,  afler  his  establishment  in  Jem- 
Kilem  (2  Sam.  t.  16;  1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  [Eliphk- 
LLT,  2  1—0.  1  Esdr.  viii.  39.     [Euphelet,  5.] 

Bl'ipilftl.  1.  The  son  of  Esau  and  Adah,  aiid 
father  of  Teman  (Gen.  xxxri.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  35,  36). 
—8.  The  chief  of  the  *'  three  friends  "  of  Job.  He 
is  called  '*  the  Temanite ;"  hence  it  is  naturally  in- 
t<Tred  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Teman.  On 
him  fidU  the  main  burden  of  the  argument,  that 
CSod's  retribution  in  this  world  is  perfect  and  certain, 
and  that  consequently  suffering  mast  be  a  proof  of 
prerioos  sin  (Job  iv.  v.  xt.  xxii.).  The  great  truth 
brought  out  by  him  ia  the  unapproachable  majesty 
andpurity  of  God  (iv.  12-21,  xv.  12-16). 

Slipll'elell,  a  Merarite  Levite ;  one  of  the  gate- 
keepers appointed  by  David  to  play  on  the  harp 
*'  OQ  the  bheminith  '*  on  the  occasion  of  bringing  up 
the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21). 

Sl^llAl'et.  1.  The  name  of  a  son  of  David, 
one  of  the  children  bom  to  him  aAer  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (I  Chr.  iii.  6).— 2.  Another  son 
of  David,  belonging  also  to  the  Jerusalem  fiimily, 
and  apparently  the  last  of  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8). 
— S.  Son  of  Ahasbni,  son  of  the  Maachathite.  One 
of  the  thirty  warriors  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  34).— 4.  Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  king 
Stml  through  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39).*-5.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Bene-Adonikam,  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13).— 6.  A 
man  of  the  Bene-Hashum  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who 
lud  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33). 

SlSs'abeth,  tlie  wife  of  Zacharins  and  mother  of 
John  the  Baptist.  She  was  herself  of  the  priestly 
family,  and  a  relation  (Luke  i.  36)  of  the  mother 
of  our  Lord. 

EUM'nt,  the  form  in  which  the  name  Elisha 
appear*  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the 
N.  T.  (Eoclns.  xlviii.  12  ;  Luke  iv.  27). 

SU'lha,  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel-meholah.  The 
.ntteodant  and  di:$ciple  of  Elijah,  and  subesequently 
his  successor  as  prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  earliest  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  com- 
mand to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16, 
17).  But  our  fii-st  introduction  to  the  future  pro- 
phet is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place.  Abel-me- 
holah was  probably  in  the  valley  of  the  Joitlan. 
Klijah,  oa  his  way  from  Sinai  to  Damascus  by  the 
Jordan  valley,  lights  on  his  successor  engaged  in 
the  labours  of  the  field.  To  cross  to  him,  to  tliiow 
over  his  shouldeia  the  rough  mantle — a  token  nt 
once  of  investiture  with  the  prophet's  ofHce,  and 
of  adopt  ioQ  as  a  son — was  to  Elijah  but  the  work  of 
an  instuit,  and  the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he 
had  done  were  nothing — **  Go  back  again,  for  what 
hart  I  done  onto  thee?*'    EJisfas  was  not  a  num  ! 
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who^  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  was  likely 
to  look  back ;  he  deUyed  merely  to  give  the  fiire- 
well  kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  preside  at  a 
parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then  followed 
the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road.  Seven 
or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between  the  call 
of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing  of  him. 
But  when  that  period  had  elapsed  he  reappears,  to 
become  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  history 
of  his  country  during  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  In 
almost  every  respect  Elisha  presents  the  most  com- 
plete contrast  to  Elijah.  The  copious  collection  of 
his  sayings  and  doings  which  are  preserved  from  th . 
3i^  to  the  9lh  chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  Kings, 
though  in  many  respects  deficient  in  that  i-em^irk- 
able  vividness  which  we  hare  noticed  in  the  rccoixis 
of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of  testimonies  to  this  conti-nst. 
EUijah  was  a  true  Bedouin  child  of  the  desert.  The 
cletlts  of  the  Cherith,  the  wild  shrabs  of  the  deseit, 
the  cave  at  Horeb,  the  top  of  Carmel,  were  his 
haunts  and  his  resting-places.  If  he  enters  a  city, 
it  is  only  to  deliver  his  message  of  fire  and  be  gone. 
Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  civilised  man,  au  in- 
habitant of  cities.  And  as  with  his  manners  so 
with  his  appearance.  The  touches  of  the  narrative 
are  very  slight,  but  we  can  gather  that  his  dress 
was  the  ordinary  garment  of  an  Israelite,  the  beged, 
probably  similar  in  form  to  the  long  abbcyeh  of  the 
modem  Syrians  (2  K.  ii.  12),  that  his  hair  was 
worn  trimmed  behind,  in  oontiast  to  the  disordered 
locks  of  Elijah  (ii.  23,  as  explained  below),  and  that 
he  used  a  walking-staff  (iv.  29)  of  the  kind  ordin- 
arily carried  by  grave  or  aged  citizens  (Zech. 
viii.  4).  If  from  these  external  peculiarities  wc 
turn  to  the  internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and 
to  the  results  which  they  pitxluced  on  tlieir  con- 
temporaries, the  diflerences  which  they  present  arc 
highly  instructive.  In  considering  these  diilierences 
the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that,  notwith- 
standing their  gi-eater  extent  and  greater  detail,  the 
notices  of  Elisha  really  convey  a  much  moi*e  im- 
peri'ect  idea  of  the  man  than  those  of  Elijah.  The 
prophets  of  the  nation  of  Israel — both  the  prede- 
cessors of  Elisha,  like  Samuel  and  Elijah,  and  his 
successors,  like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah — are  repre- 
sented to  us  as  preachers  of  righteousness,  or  cham- 
pions o{  Jehovah  against  false  gods,  or  judges  and 
deliverers  of  their  country,  or  counsellor  of  their 
sovereign  in  times  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Their 
miracles  and  wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as 
means  towards  these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  tho  most 
complete  subordination  thereto.  But  with  Elisha, 
as  he  is  pictured  in  these  narratives,  the  case  is 
completely  reversed.  With  him  the  mimcles  are 
eveiything,  the  prophet's  work  nothing.  The  man 
who  was  for  years  the  intimate  companion  of  Klijah, 
on  whom  Elijah's  mantle  descended,  and  who  was 
gifled  with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,  appeal's 
in  these  records  chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predicter  of  future  events,  a  revealer  of  seciett,  and 
tilings  liappening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance.  The 
call  of  Elisha  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  four 
years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He  died  in  the 
reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu.  This  em- 
braces a  period  of  not  less  than  65  years,  for  cer- 
tainly 55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of  "  prophet 
in  Israel "  (2  K.  v.  8). — After  the  departure  of  his 
master,  Elisha  returned  to  dwell  at  Jericho  (2  K. 
ii.  18).  The  town  had  been  Ulc\y  wW\\\,  ^V  '^. 
xri.  34),  and  was  the  residciice  oC  a  Wi^  o(  tVv^ 
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«  sons  of  the  prophets  "  (2  K.  ii.  5,  15).  No  one 
who  has  visited  the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  peren- 
nial springs  which  rise  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills 
of  Quarantania  behind  the  town.  One  of  the  springs 
was  noxious  at  the  time  of  Elisha's  visit.  At  the 
i-eqnest  of  the  men  of  Jencho  he  remedied  this  evil. 
He  took  salt  in  a  new  vessel,  and  cast  it  into  the 
water  at  its  source  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  From 
the  time  of  Josephus  to  the  present,  the  tradition 
of  the  cui-e  has  been  attachol  to  the  large  spring 
N.W.  of  the  present  town,  which  now  b^rs,  pro- 
bably in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the  name  of 
Ain  es-Suitdn.—2.  We  next  meet  with  Elisha 
at  Bethel,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way 
from  Jericho  to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  23).  His 
last  visit  had  been  made  in  company  with  Elijah 
on  their  road  down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  The 
road  to  the  town  winds  up  the  defile  of  the  Wady 
Sutreinit.  Here  the  boys  of  the  town  were  clus- 
tered, waiting,  as  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of 
the  villages  of  Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by. 
In  the  shoi-t-trimroed  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they 
to  recognise  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with 
whose  snaggy  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders 
they  were  all  familiar  ?  So  with  the  license  of  the 
Eastern  children  they  scoflf  at  the  new  comer  as  he 
walks  by — *♦  Go  up,  roundhead !  go  up,  round- 
head I "  For  once  Elisha  assumed  the  sternness  of 
his  master.  He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  cata- 
strophe which  followed. — 3.  Elisha  extricates  Je- 
hoi-nm  king  of  Israel,  and  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
E<1om,  from  their  difficulty  in  the  campaign  agamst 
Moab,  arising  from  want  of  water  (iii.  4-27).  This 
incident  probably  took  place  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea. — 4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about 
to  be  taken  from  her  and  sold  as  slaves.  She  has 
no  property  but  a  pot  of  oil.  This  Elisha  causes 
(in  his  absence,  iv.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow 
has  filled  with  it  all  the  vessels  which  she  could 
lx)n*ow. — 5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and 
Mount  Carmel  (iv.  8-37).  The  story  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  f^pamted  from  each  other  by  several 
yeai-s.  (a.)  Elisha,  probably  on  his  way  between 
Cai-mel  and  the  Jordan  valley,  calls  accidentally  at 
Shunem.  Here  he  is  hospitably  entertained  by  a 
woman  of  substance,  apparently  at  that  time  igno- 
i-ant  of  the  character  of  her  guest.  There  is  no 
occasion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this  charming 
nan-ative.  (6.)  An  interval  has  elapsed  of  several 
yeara.  The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany 
his  father  to  the  corn-field,  where  the  harvest  is 
procee<ling.  The  tierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
arc  too  powerful  for  him,  and  he  is  carried  home  to 
his  mother  only  to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing 
of  their  loss  to  her  husband,  but  depositing  her 
child  on  the  bed  of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  staits 
in  quMt  of  him  to  Mount  Caimel.  No  explanation 
.s  needed  to  tell  Elisha  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 
The  heat  of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  delay  in 
taking  the  necessary  steps,  and  Gehazi  is  at  once 
despatched  to  nm  back  to  Shunem  with  the  utmost 
speed.  He  takes  the  prophet's  walking-staff  in  his 
hand  which  he  is  to  lay  on  the  face  of  the  child. 
The  mother  and  Elisha  follow  in  haste.  Before 
they  reach  the  village  the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious, 
.summer  afternoon  must  have  set  Gehazi  meets 
them  on  the  road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report 
to  give,  the  placing  of  the  staiF  on  the  face  of  the 


dead  boy  had  called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then 
Elisha  enters  the  house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber, 
"  and  he  shut  the  door  on  them  twain,  and  prayed 
unto  Jehovah."     The  child  is  restored  to  life. — 

6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently 
at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv. 
38—41).  The  sons  of  the  prophets  ai^  sitting 
round  him.  It  is  a  time  of  &mine.  The  food 
of  the  paiiy  must  consist  of  any  herbs  that  can 
be  found.  The  great  caldron  is  put  on  at  the 
command  of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  company  brings 
his  blanket  full  of  such  wild  vegetables  as  he  has 
collected,  and  empties  it  into  the  pottage.  But  no 
sooner  have  they  begun  their  meal  than  the  taste 
betrays  the  presence  of  some  noxious  herb,  and  they 
cry  out,  **  there  is  death  in  the  pot,  oh  man  of 
God  r*  In  this  case  the  cure  was  effected  by  meal 
which  Elisha  cast  into  the  stew  in  the  caldron. — 

7.  (iv.  42-44).  This  in  all  probability  belongs  to 
the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as  the 
preceding.  A  man  from  Baal-shalisha  brings  the 
man  of  God  a  present  of  the  fii^st^fruits,  which 
under  the  hiw  (Num.  xviii.  8,  12;  Deut  xviii. 
3,  4)  were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary.— 8.  The  simple  records  of  these  domestic 
incidents  amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ai-e  now 
intennipted  by  an  occun-ence  of  a  more  important 
character  (v.  1-27).  The  chief  captain  of  the  army 
of  Syiia,  to  whom  his  countiy  was  indebted  for 
some  signal  success,  was  afflicted  with  leprosy 
(v.  27).  One  of  the  members  of  his  establishment 
is  an  Isinelite  girl,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders  of 
Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border,  and 
she  brings  into  that  Syrian  household  the  fame  t)f 
the  name  and  skill  of  Elisha.  The  news  is  com- 
municated by  Naaman  himself  to  the  king.  IJon- 
hadad  had  yet  to  learn  the  position  and  character 
of  Elisha.  He  writes  to  the  king  of  Israel  a  letter 
very  characteristic  of  a  military  prince.  With  this 
letter,  and  with  a  present,  and  a  full  i-etinue  of 
attendants  (13,  15,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to  S.M- 
maria,  to  the  house  of  Elisha.  Elisha  still  keeps  iu 
the  backgi-ound,  and  while  Naaman  stands  at  the 
dooi-way,  contents  himself  with  sending  out  a  mes- 
senger with  the  simple  direction  to  bathe  seven 
times  in  the  Jordan.  The  independent  behaviour 
of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  tlie  prescriji- 
tion  all  combined  to  enmsje  Naamnn.  His  slaves, 
however,  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not 
ungenerous  temper  of  their  master,  and  the  i-esnlt 
is  fiiat  he  goes  down  to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself 
seven  times,  "and  his  flesh  came  again  like  the 
flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  he  was  clean."  His  firet 
business  after  his  cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor. 
He  returns  with  his  whole  following,  and  this  time 
he  will  not  be  denied  the  presence  of  Elisha,  but 
making  his  way  in,  and  standing  before  him,  he 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  power  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  entreats  him  to  accept  the  piesent 
which  he  has  brought  fiom  Damascus.  Elisha  is 
firm,  and  refuses  the  offer,  though  i-epeated  with 
the  strongest  adjuration.  But  Gehazi  cannot  allow 
such  treasures  thus  to  escape  him.  So  he  frames 
a  story  by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  to 
send  back  with  him  to  Elisha's  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  iu 
and  stood  before  his  ma««ter  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so  deceived. 
His  heart  had  gone  after  his  8er\'ant  through  the 
whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  and 
he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous  punishment 
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of  the  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  just  relieved 
N':ianiaii. — ^9.  (vi.  1-7).  We  now  return  to  the 
ions  of  the  prophets,  but  this  time  the  scene  appears 
to  be  dianged,  and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and 
during  the  residence  of  Elisha  there.  As  one  of 
them  was  cutting  at  a  tree  overhanging  the  stream, 
the  iron  of  his  a:ce  flew  otf  and  sank  into  the  water. 
His  err  soon  brought  the  man  of  God  to  his  aid. 
The  stream  of  the  Jordan  is  deep  up  to  the  rerj 
hnnk,  efcpecially  when  the  water  is  so  low  as  to 
leare  the  wood  dry,  and  is  moi-eover  so  turbid  that 
9eardi  would  be  useless.  But  the  place  at  which 
the  lost  axe  entered  the  water  is  shown  to  Elisha ; 
he  breaks  off  a  stick  and  casts  it  into  the  stream, 
and  the  iron  appears  on  the  surface,  and  is  recovered 
by  its  ponessor. — 10.  (vi.  8-23).  Elisha  is  now 
residing  at  DoUian,  halfway  on  the  road  between 
Smsaria  and  Jezreel.  The  incursions  of  the  Syrian 
marauding  bands  (comp.  v.  2)  still  continue ;  but 
apparently  with  greater  boldness.  Their  manoeu- 
vres are  not  hid  fjom  the  man  of  God,  and  by  his 
wamii^  he  saves  the  king  *'  not  once  nor  twice.'* 
A  strong  party  with  chariots  is  despatched  to  effect 
the  capture  of  Elisha.  They  marcli  by  night,  and 
befote  morning  take  up  their  statiMi  round  the  base 
of  the  oninence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan  still 
stand.  Elisha's  servant  is  the  first  to  discovei*  the 
danj^.  But  Elisha  remains  unmoved  by  his  fears. 
He  prays  to  Jehovah,  and  the  whole  of  the  Syrian 
warriors  are  struck  blind.  Thm  descending,  he 
ofirrs  to  lead  them  to  the  pei-son  and  the  place 
which  they  seek.  He  conducts  them  to  Samaria. 
There,  at  the  p>niyer  of  the  ]nx>phet,  their  sight  is 
restored,  and  they  find  themselves  not  in  a  retii-ed 
country  village,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  of 
Innel,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his 
troops.  After  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising 
ibat  the  marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops 
ceased.— 11.  (vi.  24— vii.  2).  But  the  king  of 
Syria  could  not  rest  under  such  dishonour.  He 
abandons  his  marauding  system,  and  gathers  a  re- 
gular army,  with  which  he  lays  siege  to  Samaria. 
Tlie  awful  extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  were  driven  need  not  hei-e  be  recalled. — 
12.  (viii.  1-6).  We  now  go  back  several  years  to 
an  iiuadent  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  at 
a  period  anteoedoit  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and  the 
transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gefaazi  (v.  1,  27).  Elisha 
had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine  which  Jehovah 
was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven  years ; 
and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the  Shunammite 
thereof  that  she  might  provide  for  her  safety.  At 
the  end  of  the  seven  years  she  returned  to  her 
native  place,  to  find  that  during  her  absence  her 
house  with  the  field-land  attached  to  it  had  been 
appropriated  by  some  other  person.  To  the  king 
therefore  the  Shunammite  had  recourse.  And  now 
occurred  one  of  those  rare  coincidences  which  it  is 
iropcMffible  not  to  ascribe  to  something  more  than 
mere  chance.  At  the  veiy  moment  of  the  entrance 
of  the  woman  and  her  son,  the  king  was  listening 
to  a  recital  by  Gehazi  of  "all  the  great  things 
which  Elisha  had  done."  The  woman  was  instantly 
recognized  by  Gehazi.  From  her  own  mouth  the 
king  hears  the  repetition  of  the  wonderful  tale,  and, 
whether  from  regard  to  Elisha,  or  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  coincidence,  orders  her  land  to  be  re- 
stored with  the  value  of  all  its  produce  during  her 
absence. — 13.  (viii.  7-15).  Hitherto  we  have  met 
with  the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We 
now  find  him  at  Damascus.  He  is  there  to  carry  / 
Com.  D.K  ' 


out  the  comnuuid  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to 
anoint  Hozael  to  be  king  over  Syriii.  At  the  time 
of  his  arrival  Benhadad  was  prostrate  with  his  last 
illness.  The  king's  fii-st  desire  is  natumlly  to  as- 
certain his  own  fate ;  and  Hazael  is  ooraniisBioned 
to  be  the  bearer  of  a  piesent  to  the  prophet,  and  to 
ask  the  question  on  the  part  of  his  master,  ''Shall 
1  recover  of  this  disease  ?  "  The  present  is  one  of 
royal  dimensions ;  a  caravan  of  40  camels,  laden 
with  the  riches  and  luxuries  which  that  wealthy 
city  could  alone  furnish.  The  reply,  probably  ori- 
ginally ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain  in  the  pre- 
sent doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  but  the 
general  conclusion  was  unmistakeable : — *'  Jehovah 
hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die."  But 
this  was  not  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  the  pro- 
phet. If  Benhadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in  his 
stead  but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him? 
The  prospect  was  one  which  drew  foith  the  tears  of 
the  man  of  God.  At  Hazael's  request  Elisha  con- 
fesses the  I'eason  of  his  tears.  But  the  pix>spect  is 
one  whidi  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael.  His  only 
doubt  is  the  possibility  of  such  good  fortime  for  one 
so  mean.  **  But  what  is  thy  slave,  dee  that  he  is, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?'^  To  which 
Elisha  replies,  ^  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  thou 
wilt  be  king  over  Syria.*'  Returning  to  the  king, 
Hazael  tells  him  only  half  the  dark  saying  of  the 
man  of  God — "He  told  me  that  thou  ^ouldest 
sui-ely  recover."  But  that  was  the  last  day  of 
Benhadad  s  life.— 14.  (ix.  1-10).  Two  of  the  in- 
junctions laid  on  Elijah  had  now  been  carried  out ; 
the  third  still  remained.  The  time  was  come  for 
the  fulBlment  of  the  cui-se  upon  Ahab  by  anoint- 
ing Jehu  king  over  Israel.  Elisha's  pei-sonal  share 
in  the  transaction  was  confined  to  giving  directions 
to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  [Jehu.] — 
15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  Elisha's 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu,  or 
the  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not  again 
appear  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathbed  in  his  own 
house  (xiii.  14-19).— 16.  (xiii.  20-22).  The  power 
of  the  prophet,  however,  does  not  terminate  with 
his  death.  Even  in  the  tomb  he  restores  the  dead 
to  life.  Before  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  pre- 
sents to  our  Lord — the  more  necessary  because,  un- 
like the  resemblance  between  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist,  no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Tes 
tament.  It  is  not  merely  because  he  healed  a  leper, 
i*aised  a  dead  man,  or  increased  the  loaves,  that 
Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but  rather  because  of  that 
loving  gentle  temper  and  kindness  of  disposition — 
characteristic  of  him  above  all  the  saints  of  the 
0.  T. — ever  ready  to  soothe,  to  heal,  and  to  conci- 
liate, which  attracted  to  him  women  and  simple 
people,  and  made  him  the  universal  friend  and 
'*  father,"  not  only  consulted  by  kings  and  generals, 
but  resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor  prophets  in 
their  little  troubles  and  perplexities. 

Eli'lhally  the  eldest  son  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4). 
The  residence  of  his  descendants  is  described  in  Ez. 
xxvii.  7,  as  the  **  isles  of  Elishah,"  whence  the  Phoe- 
nicians obtained  theii*  purple  and  blue  dyes.  Jo- 
seph us  identified  the  race  of  Elishah  with  the 
Aeolians.  His  view  is  adopted  by  Knobel  in  pre- 
ference to  the  moi-e  geneivlly  received  opinion  that 
Elishah  =  Elis,  and  in  a  more  extended  sense  Pelo- 
ponnesus, or  even  Hellu.  It  appears  conect  to 
treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a  race  x«k!t]^ei  \}taa.  ^1 
a  iocaiity. 
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EUsh'ama.  1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  the  "  prince  " 
or  *'  captain**  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  VTil- 
deniess  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  x.  22). 
From  1  Chr.  vii.  26,  we  find  that  he  was  grand- 
father to  the  great  Joshua.— 8.  A  son  of  King 
David,  bom  to  him  of  his  wives  after  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  y.  16 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8, 
xiv.  7).— 3.  Another  son  of  David  (I  Chr.  iii.  fi), 
who  in  the  other  lists  is  called  Elishua.— 4.  A 
descendant  of  Judah ;  the  son  of  Jckamiah  (1  Chr. 
ii.  41).— >5.  The  father  of  Nethaniah  and  gi:and- 
fnther  of  Ishmael  (2  K.  xxv.  25;  Jer.  xli.  1).— 
6.  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakiro  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 
21).— 7.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  8). 

Eliflh'ai^t,  son  of  Zichri ;  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  I). 

Elifhe'ba,  the  wife  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Amminadab,  and  sister  of 
Naashon  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Judah  (Num. 
ii.  3). 

Eliiha'a,  one  of  David's  sons,  bom  afler  his 
settlement  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  15 ;  1  Chr. 
xiv.  5). 

Eli'tiinns,  1  Esd.  ix.  28.    [Eliashid.] 

Eli'ii,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith  (Jud. 
Tin.  1). 

El'iiid,  son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Matt.  i.  15). 

Eliz'apliiui.  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzzid,  chief 
of  tlie  house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  the  wildemess  of  Sinai  (Num.  iii.  30).— 
2.  Son  of  Paraacli ;  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Zebuluu 
(Num.  xxxiv.  25). 

El'lznr,  son  of  Shedenr ;  prince  of  the  tribe,  and 
over  the  host  of  Reuben  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30, 
35,  X.  18). 

EUcanah.  1.  Son,  or  mther  grandson  (see  1 
Chr.  vi.  22,  23  [7,  8])  of  Korah,  according  to  Ex. 
vi.  24.-2.  A  descendant  of  the  above  in  the  line 
of  Ahimoth,  otheiwise  Mahath,  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  35 
(Hebr.  11,  20).— 8.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in 
the  line  of  Heman  the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Je- 
roham,  and  father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  Judge 
and  Prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34).  AU  that 'is 
known  of  him  is  contained  in  the  above  notices  and 
in  1  Sam.  i.  1,  4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  and  ii.  2,  20.— 
4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  IG).— 5.  A  Korhite  who 
joined  David  while  he  was  at  Zikhig  (1  Chr.  xii. 
6).— 6.  An  officer  in  tJie  household  of  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimite, 
when  Pekah  invaded  Judah.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  second  m  command  under  the  prefect  of 
the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 

EUcoih,  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Nahum, 
hence  called  "the  Elkoshite,"  Nah.  i.  1.  Two 
widely  differing  Jewish  traditions  assign  as  widely 
different  localities  to  this  place.  In  tl»e  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a  small  village  of 
Galilee.  Acooi-ding  to  Schwartz,  the  gi-ave  of 
Nahum  is  shown  at  Kefr  Tanchum,  a  Anllage  2^ 
English  miles  north  of  Tiberias.  But  mediaeval 
tradition  attached  the  fame  of  the  prophet's  burial 

?lace  to  Alkush,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
'igris  near  the  monasteiy  of  Rabbnn  Hormuzd,  and 
about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  The  former  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  internal  evidence  afforded 
by  the  prophecy,  which  gives  no  sign  of  having 
been  written  in  Assyria. 
JBlTasar,  the  city  ofArioch  ^Gen.  xiv.  1),  seems 
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to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the  old  Chal- 
dacan  town  called  in  the  native  dialect  Larsa  or 
Larancha.  Larsa  was  a  town  of  Lower  Bab v Ionia 
or  Chaldaea,  situated  nearly  half-way  between  Ur 
(Mugheir)  and  Erech  (  Warka),  on  tlie  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.     It  is  now  Senkereh, 

Elm,  Hos.  iv.  13.    See  Oak. 

Elmo'dam,  son  of  Er,  in  tho  genealogy  of  Joseph 
(Luke  iii.  28). 

Elna'am,  the  father  of  Jcribai  and  Joshnviah, 
two  of  David's  guard,  according  to  1  Chr.  xi.  46. 

El'nathaXL.  1.  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
Jehoiachin,  distinguished  as  *'E.  of  Jemsalera" 
(2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  man  with 
Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor  (Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12, 
25).— 2.  The  name  of  three  persons,  apparently 
Levites,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 

Elon.  1.  A  Hittite,  whose  daughter  was  one 
of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2).— 2.  Tlie 
second  of  the  three  sons  attibuted  to  Zebulun  (Gen. 
xlvi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  26);  and  the  founder  of  the 
family  of  the  Elonites.— 3.  Elon  the  ZebuloniUs 
who  judged  Israel  for  ten  yeai^s,  and  was  buried  in 
Aijalon  in  Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 

Elon,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  No  town  coirespoud- 
Ing  in  name  has  yet  been  discoA^ered. 

Elon-betli'-lianaii,  is  named  with  two  Danite 
towns  as  forming  one  of  Solomon's  commissaiiat 
districts  (IK.  iv.  d\ 

Elonitea,  the.    Num.  xrri.  26.    [Elon,  2.] 

Eloth.  1  K.  ix.  26 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  xxvi.  2. 
[Elatii.] 

Elpa'ai,  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Hushim  and  brother 
of  Abitub  (1  Chr.  viii.  11).  He  was  the  founder 
of  a  numerous  family. 

Elpalet,  one  of  David's  sons  bom  in  Jeiiisaleni 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  5). 

El-pa'raa.  Literally  "  the  terebinth  of  Panin  " 
(Gen.  xiv.  6).     [Paran.] 

El'tekeh,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  border  of  Dnu 
(Josh.  xix.  44),  which  with  its  suburbs  was  allotted 
to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxi.  23). 

El'tekon,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  59).  It  has  not  yet 
been  identified. 

El'tolad,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4); 
and  in  possession  of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chr.  iv.  29). 

Elnl,  Neh.  vi.  15;  1  Mace.  riv.  27.  [Months.] 

Elnsa'i,  one  of  the  wairiors  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

Elymae'ans,  Jud.  i.  6.    [Elamites.] 

El'ymas,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Jewish  magus 
orsorcei-er  Barjesns  (Acts  xiii.  6  ff.). 

El'sabad.  1.  One  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  the  Joi-dan  to  David  (1  Chr.  xii.  12).  2.  A 
Korhite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

El'saphan,  second  son  of  Uzziel,  who  w^as  the 
son  of  Kohath  son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  22). 

Embalming,  the  process  by  which  dead  bodies 
are  preserved  from  putrefaction  and  decay.  It  was 
most  general  «mong  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  in  con- 
nexion with  this  people  that  the  two  instances 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  0.  T.  are  mentioneii 
(Gen.  1.  2,  26).  Of  the  Egyptian  method  of  em- 
balming there  remain  two  minute  accounts,  which 
have  a  general  kind  of  agreement,  though  they  differ 
in  details.  Herodotus  (ii.  86-89)  describes  thiTe 
modes,  varying  in  completeness  and  expense,  and 
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prttfari  bj  poioni  rcgnlarlj  Imined  ta  the  pro-  ,' 
Ictaion,  who  were  initiated  into  the  mysleriw  of  , 
tlw  nrt  bj  thdr  inceitori.  The  nwnt  costly  mode, 
iliicli  i*  elinnted  by  Diodorut  Siculiu  (i.  91)  . 
si  B  Ulent  of  Mvtr,  WIS  uid  by  the  Egrptiau  | 
priati  to  beloog  lo  him  whoH  name  io  luch  a 
insttFT  it  wu  not  Uwrul  to  mentioD.  vir.  Osii-ii.  ; 
The  emlolmers  fiiit  removed  part  of  the  bmin 
IhroDgh  t^  D«triL>,  by  mouu  of  a  creokeJ  iron, 
and  destroyed  the  rest  by  injecting  oiustic  drugi. 
An  indikai  via  then  mule  iloDg  the  Uuik  with  a 
•hup  EthiofHan  ilont,  and  the  whole  of  Ihe  iiito- 
tiDca  remoTed,  The  cavity  was  rin^ied  out  wilh 
palm-win*,  and  aflerwarda  scoured  with  pounded 
perfamek  it  was  then  filled  wilh  pure  mynh 
{■ounded,  asia,  and  other  aromatics,  except  fiank- 
iDcenM.  Thia  done,  the  bodf  wai  sewn  up  and 
iterped  In  natron  for  levinly  days.  When  the 
■rvenly  days  were  accompllihod,  the  embalmers 
waabcd  the  corp«  and  swathed  it  in  bandogn  of  . 
lioen,  cut  in  stripe  and  smeared  with  gum.  They  i 
then  gave  it  up  lo  the  reLitim  of  the  deceased,  | 
o  proridod 


le  Hebrews, 
rhii  term  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
a*  the  equivalent  of  riiiai,  the  productions  of  th» 
art  being  descnbol  as  "  ueedltwork "  {riimi/.j. 
In  Eiodus  the  embi-oiderer  is  coutnuted  wiUl  the 
"  cunning  workman  "  (chishit),  \'arions  eipLana- 
tions  have  been  oflered  ob  to  the  distinciian  between 

m.ii'ked  In  the  Bib  e  itadl*.  vu.  that  tbe  riOm  wove 
simply  a  VBii^iod  teiture.  without  gold  thread  or 
Hgures,  and  tbit  the  ctidt/iib  interwoce  gold  thread 
or  figure*  into  the  variegated  texture.  The  dis- 
tinction, as  given  by  the  TalmndisU,  is  this— that 
rVimali,  or  "  needlework,"  was  where  a  pattern 
was  attached  to  the  stitlT  by  being  sewn  on  (o  it  on 
on;  side,  aud  the  work  of  the  didihlb  when  the 
patlera  was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and 
so  appeared  on  both  udes.  This  vieiv  appears  to 
be  entii-ety  ioconsisleDt  with  the  stalemenl*  oT  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  aeiiK  of  Ihe  word  riimaJi  elw- 
wiiere.  The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  gold 
the  one,  and  its  presence  ir 


of  the  < 


.  the  genera]  sense  of  the  words,  we  B 

eUs'iA  iovolvea  the  idea  of  invention,  cr 

igning  patterns;  rikm^  the  Idea  otte^titrc  as 

il   as   variegaicd  colour.      Further  than    this, 

mih  involves  the  ids  of  a  regular  diipuition  of 

'■  !h  demanded  no  il 


stlyto 


;  of  the 


lid  aUioli  in  the  A.  V.^' 

iiier"  (Ei.  iiviii.  4,  ^19).    It  means  stuff  worked 

iesaellaltd  manner,  i.e.  wilh  sqaare  cncitia 

as  stones  might  be  set  ia  (comp,  ver.  20). 

ised  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.     In  addi- 
E^ptians,  the  Babylon: 


wnDe  particnlars  of  the  process  which  are  omitt'^ 
tv  Hoodotnt.  Thesecond  mode  of  embalmingcosi 
about  SO  m^nie.  In  this  ease  no  locisiun  was  madt 
in  tbe  body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  bul 
cedar-fl]  was  injected  into  the  stomach  by  the 
levtuui.  The  oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and 
the  body  wm  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  ap~ 
jmnted  number  of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil 
was  withdrawn,  and  cairied  off  with  it  the  stomach 
and  intestines  in  a  state  of  solution,  while  the  fish 
Has  coDtDmed  by  Ihe  natron,  and  nothing  was  led 
but  the  skin  and  bones.  The  body  in  this  stnte  wu 
returned  to  the  reblives  of  the  deceased.  The  th  I  id 
mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer  classes,  and 
ccat  bat  little,  consiited  in  rinsing  out  the  intestines 
with  syrmaea,  an  infusion  of  sennik  Mid  cassia,  and 
Etee|nng  the  body  for  the  usual  number  of  days  ic 
natmm.  Tbe  medicaments  employed  in  embalming 
wen  various.  From  a  chemical  snalyws  of  the 
nbctanaes  fonnd  in  mummies,  U.  Rouelle  detected 
three  modes  of  embalming — 1.  with  ospAo^funi,  oi 
Jew's  pitdi,  called  also  /antral  gian,  or  gum  oj 

cadria,  the  liquor  distilled  from  ths  c&laj'  \  ,S.  with 
thia  xntitore  togelhcr  with  soma  resinons  and  tro- 
'" TSe  poiritoBi/ anMunfffis  men- / 


a  Phrreian  ic 


it  of 


venlion  of  bier  date  (Plin.  viii.  4  . 

EnUTkld,  a  precious  stone,  first  in  the  second 
row  on  the  bnastpiate  of  the  high-priest  (£i. 
iiviii.  IB,  mil.  II),  imported  lo  T^re  frani  Syria 
(Ez.  iivii.  16],  used  as  a  seal  or  signet  (Ecclns, 
xKijL.  G),  Hs  an  oTtiament  of  clothing  and  bedding 
(£i.  Iiviii.  13  \  Jod.  I.  21),  and  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  ui.  19 ;  Tab. 
liii.  10).  The  i-ainbow  round  the  throne  is  com- 
pared lo  emerald  in  Kev.  iv.  3. 

Emoodl  (Hob.  'dpUAia,  iicUtim  %  Deiil. 
tn-iii.  27;  1  Sam.  v.  6,  8,  12,  vi.  4,  5,  II).  The 
prohnbilitia  as  to  Ihe  natui'e  of  the  disease  are 
mainly  dependsit  on  the  pivbable  roots  of  these 
two  Hebrew  words.  It  apjieaii  that  the  former 
word  means  the  dLrfUse,  and  the  latter  the  pmt 
affected,  which  must  ueccssaiily  hare  been  iii- 
duded  in  the  actually  eiisling    image,  and  hare 

BweUing,  then,  seerai  the  mnt  probable  nature  of 
Ihe  di^ae,  so  no  more  probable  conjecture  )ias 
been  adcanced  than  that  htiK!rT}toidal  lumouri,  or 
bleeding  pilea,  are  intended.  These  are  very  com- 
mon in  Syria  at  present,  oriental  habile  of  want  of 
eiercise  and  improper  food,  producing  darangemeiit 
of  the   liver,  constipction,  &c.,  buD^  n^  u  ^a 

Jfmlnu,  K  ttilM  or  bmiW  oE  cij^iitic  (\aU"< 
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which  origimdly  inhabited  the  repaa  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  I'hey  wei-e  related  to 
the  Anakim,  and  were  genei'ally  called  by  the  t^ame 
nanoe;  but  their  conquerors  the  Moabites  termed 
them  £mim — that  is  *'  terrible  men  **  (Deut.  ii. 
11) — meet  probably  on  account  of  their  fierce 
aspect. 
Emman'odl,  Matt.  i.  23.  [Immanuel.] 
Emma'iis,  the  Tillage  to  which  the  two  disciples 
were  going  when  our  Lord  appeared  to  them  on  the 
way,  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection  (Luke  xxiv. 
13).  Luke  midces  its  distance  from  Jertisalem 
sixty  stadia  (A.  V.  "threescore  furlongs"),  or 
about  74  miles ;  and  Joseph  us  mentions  **  a  village 
called  Emniaus  "  at  the  same  distance.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the 
opinion  prevailed  among  Christian  writers  that  the 
i^maus  of  Luke  was  identk^l  with  the  Emmaus 
on  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  afterwards 
called  Nioopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  Then,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us, 
it  began  to  be  supposed  that  the  site  of  Emmaus 
was  at  the  little  villi^  of  Kubeibeh,  about  3  miles 
west  of  JV($6y  SanuoU  (the  ancient  Mizpeh),  and 
9  miles  from  Jerusalem.  There  is  not,  however,  a 
shadow  of  evidence  for  this  supposition.  In  &ct 
tlie  site  of  Emmaus  remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

Emma'ui,  or  Kioop'olii  (1  Mace  iii.  40),  a 
town  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  10  fix>m  Lydda.  It  was  fortified  by 
Bacchides,  the  genei'al  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan 
Maocabaeus  (1  Maoc.  ix.  50).  It  was  in  the  plain 
beside  this  city  that  Judas  Maocabaeus  so  signally 
defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere  handful  of  men, 
as  related  in  1  Maoc.  iii.  57,  iv.  3,  &c.  A  small 
miserable  village  called  *Amwd8  still  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  dty. 
Exn'mer,  1  Esd.  ix.  21.  [Immer.] 
Em'mor,  the  father  of  Sychem  (Acts  vii.  16). 
[Hamor.] 

E'nam,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  ShefelaJi 
or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
towns  which  are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath, 
this  is  very  probably  the  place  in  the  "  doorway  " 
of  which  Tamar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her 
father-in-law  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14). 

E'naa.  Ahira  ben-Enan  was  *' prince"  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the  time  of  the  numbering  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15). 
Eaa'tlbiis,  1  Esd.  ix.  34.  [Eliashib.] 
Encampment  (Heb.  machSnehf  in  all  places  ex- 
cept 2  K.  vi.  8,  where  tachSndth  is  used^.  The  woi-d 
primarily  denoted  the  resting-place  ot  an  army  or 
company  of  travellers  at  night  (Ex.  xvi.  13 ;  Gen. 
xxxii.  21),  and  was  hence  applied  to  the  army  or 
caravan  when  on  its  march  (Ei.  xiv.  19 ;  Josh. 
X.  5,  xi.  4 ;  Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8).  Among  nomadic 
tribes  war  never  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  sci- 
ence, and  their  encampments  were  consequently 
devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of  more  systematic  war- 
iara.  The  description  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites, 
on  their  march  from  Egypt  (Num.  ii.,  iii.),  sup- 
plies the  greatest  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject:  whatever  else  may  be  gleaned  is  from 
scattered  hints.  The  tabernxicle,  corresponding  to 
the  chieflain's  tent  of  an  ordinary  encampment, 
was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  around  and  facing  it 
(Num.  JL  1),  ammged  in  four  grand  divisions,  oor- 
responding  to  the  AarpoinU  of  the  compass,  lay 
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the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their  standards  (Nmn. 
i.  52,  ii.  2).  In  the  centre,  round  the  taber- 
nacle, and  with  no  standard  but  the  cloudy  or  fiery 
pillar  which  rested  over  it,  were  the  tents  of  the 
priests  and  Levites.  The  former,  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  at  their  head,  were  encamped  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  order  of  encampment  was  preserved  on 
the  mai'ch  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal  for  which  was 
given  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver  trumpets  (Num. 
X.  5).  In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  en- 
campment no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26,  27)  in  the  four  quxuters  of  the 
camp.  This  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  18,  24;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  2).  The  sanitary  r^ulations  ot*  the  camp  of 
the  Israelites  were  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  th/t 
purity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God 
(Num.  V.  3 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  14).  The  execution  oi 
criminals  took  place  without  the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv. 
14 ;  Num.  xv.  35,  3G ;  Josh.  vii.  24),  as  did  the 
burning  of  the  young  bullock  for  the  sin-offeiing 
(Lev.  iv.  12).  These  drcumstanoes  combined  ex- 
plain Heb.  xiii.  12,  and  John  xix.  17,  20.  High 
git>uod  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  selected  for 
the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  were  on  a  hill  or 
mountain  side,  or  in  an  inacc-essible  pass  (Judg.  rii.' 
18).  The  carelessness  of  the  Midianites  in  encamp- 
ing in  the  plain  exposed  them  to  the  night  surprise 
by  Gideon,  and  resulted  in  their  consequent  dis- 
comfiture (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii.  8,  12).  But  another 
important  consideration  in  fixing  upon  a  position  for 
a  camp  was  the  propinquity  of  water :  hence  it  is 
found  that  in  most  instances  camps  were  pitched 
noor  a  spring  or  well  (Judg.  vii.  3  ;  1  Mace  ix.  33). 
The  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  ma*gdlah  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  20),  or  ma*gdl  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  7),  which 
some  explain  as  an  earthwork  thrown  up  round  the 
encampment,  others  as  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
baggage-waggons.  We  know  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  possible,  surrounded 
the  place  attacked  (1  Mace.  xiii.  43),  and  drew 
about  it  a  line  of  circumvallation  (2  K.  xxv.  1), 
which  was  marked  by  a  bi-eastwork  of  earth  (Is.  Izii. 
10  ;  Ex.  xxi.  27  [22] ;  comp.  Job  xix.  12)  for  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  c^  the  be- 
sieged and  of  protecting  the  besiegers  from  their 
sallies.  But  there  was  not  so  much  need  of  a  formal 
entrenchment,  as  but  few  instances  occur  in  which 
engagements  were  fought  in  the  camps  themselves, 
and  these  only  when  the  attack  was  made  at  uigfat. 
To  guard  against  these  attacks,  sentinels  were 
posted  (Judg.  vii.  20 ;  1  Mace  xii.  27)  round  th^ 
camp,  and  t^e  neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  probably  led  to  their  capture  by- 
Gideon,  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  army 
(Judg.  vii.  19).  The  valley  which  separated  the 
hostile  camps  was  generally  selected  as  the  fighting 
ground  (1  Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.  15;  2  Sam.  xviii.  6), 
upon  which  the  contest  was  decided,  and  hence  the 
valleys  of  Palestine  have  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  its  history  (Josh.  viii.  13;  Judg.  vi.  33; 
2  Sam.  V.  22,  viii.  13,  &c.).  When  the  fighting 
men  went  forth  to  the  place  of  marshalling  (1  Sam^ 
xvii.  20),  a  detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp 
and  baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii.  22,  xxx.  24).  The  beasts 
of  buiden  were  probably  tethered  to  the  tent-pegs 
(2  K.  vu.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  15).^ 

Enohantmenti.    1.  Heb.  latin  or  UShattm  (Ex. 
^  U,  1%  ^^.  TV  ««ivet  arts.— 2.  dsKApkin 


(3K.ii.  S3:  MicT.  12;  Sah.  iii.  4),  "nmtttnd 
rpellL'  Thcbelicfia  thepowu-ofaiUinfonnulH 
WB  DBiniwI  iD  the  iDcknt  world— H.  Lldii^im 
(EccL  I.  1  n.  Thii  vord  ia  opKlnllr  a«d  of  the 
cbumii^  atttrgaiti,  Jer,  riii,  17  (cf.  P«.  Iviii.  5  ; 
KoJai.  xiL  13;  Ecd.i.  11).— 4.  Thi  wont  tJdiA- 
dbi  B  DMd  of  tbe  enchintiiKnts  »ught  hy  Baluca 
(K am.  IDT.  IV  ]t  pn^KrJf  olludnU  ophiomaucy, 
bat  in  lli»  plan  hu  «  gtornl  meimiiig  ofiDdn- 
noring  togiinDmaii. — 5.  Chtber  a  n»ed formic 
'II.  xlrii.  9,  12).  Ad  J  mort  to  thrK  mrthods  of 
impoatDre  vu  ttrictlf  forbiddfn  in  Scriptarc  (  Lev. 
lii.  36;  U.  iltii.  9,  &c},  bul  to  endicale  the 
todoicj  B  ilmoit  impowbU  (2  K.  itii.  IT  ;  2 
Chr.  luiii.  6),  and  wt  find  it  UiU  SourUhiDg  at 
llw  Oiriitiui  «m  (Acts  liii.  6,  8,  viil.  9,  11; 
UaLT.  SO;  lie>.  ii.  21). 

Kn'i^n,  ft  plucr  ID  the  territoty  of  iBaachar,  and 
vit  powwd  bj  MuuKfa  (Josh.  iTii.  11),  Eodor 
ns  long  held  in  nionoij  h;  the  Jewish  people  u 
couwcted  with  the  grest  Tidorj-  Drer  SiMia  tad 
Jibin.  It**i  known  to  Eusebiiii,  who  dHcribts  It 
>■  K  Ivg*  TilUgt  4  mila  S.  of  Tabor.  Hen  to  the 
N.  tiJiM  Duky  Uie  Dame  •till  Uueen,  attached  to 
■  cottidBable  bnt  now  dt<iert«d  village.  Th*  di». 
Mnrw  fion  the  >lope>  of  Gilboa  t«  Endor  ii  T  or  8 
■lilrt.  orer  difficult  ground. 

SM^a'io^  ■  place  named  only  by  t^zdjel 
(llriL  10),  appanotlf  oi  on  the  Dead  Sra;  but 
■rbrCber  nor  to  or  &r  Irom  Eogedi,  on  the  weit  or 

-     ■■       '  ■'      -  „^y,  to 


nturDed  fram  CBptiirltj  ■ 
W.8) 

K^lddi,  Ecclot.  ixlt.  14.  [Ehqedi.] 
■aiign'nlm.  1.  A  city  in  the  low  oouutry  of 
JuUi,  ouncd  betwnn  Zanuh  mi  Tappnob  (J«h. 
n.U).— 3.  AcItjaatheliorderoflnach>rCJo(h. 
liz.  31),aUa(tedwith  its  "  tabnrbi "  to  the' Ger- 
riMoitt  Lerita  (ixi.  29],  Then  ii  gnat  pntba- 
Uitj  in  the  conjecCan  of  Robinion  (ii.  315)  that  it 
b  idntical  with  tbe  Glnaia  of  JoRphu*  (Ant.  u.  6, 
§1),  whifh  aguDi  there  can  be  tittle  doDbtiinrrirM 
is  lb*  modem  JenLi,  the  Rnt  Tilligt  encoualered 
Ml  the  Hrent  from  the  gient  plain  of  Eodroeton  into 
the  hilis  of  the  centnl  ccuntry. 

iBgad'l,  a  town  in  the  wildeineB  of  Jiidnli 
'Jeah.  IT.  6S),  on  the  wstem  ihon  of  tbe  Dead 
.'^  (El.  ilni.  10).  Ita  original  BBme  wai  HntaidD- 
Tmw,  doubtloi,  ai  Joshua  ttyt,  m  accDunt 
of  tbe  pdm-grarea  which  aurmuDdcd  it  (2  Chr. 
u.  2;  Ecelua.  nir.  14).  Ita  lite  ii  now  well 
known.  It  ia  about  tlie  middle  of  the  wettarn 
ihote  of  the  lake.  Here  i>  a  rich  plain,  half  a  mile 
nqove,  aloping  very  gently  from  the  beae  cf  tlie 

bj  a  lofty  pRRDontorr.  About  a  mile  up  ti-e 
wsteni  accliiity,  and  at  on  elevation  of  some  400 
f«t  abm  the  plain,  it  the  fountain  of  Ai'n  Julji, 
{Tom  which  the  place  geti  ita  name.  Ita  honka  oi'e 
now  cultivated  by  a  few  tamilies  of  Arabs,  who 
gsietally  pitch  their  tents  near  thii  ipot.  Tiaca 
«f  tba  >.ld  rilj  eiitt  upon  tbe  plain  and  lower  de- 
dirity  of  the  mmtDtain,  on  the  louth  honk  of  the 
bruok.  The  biilcry  of  Kngedi,  though  it  reocbei 
back  Dcarif  iVlO  jan,  may  be  toki  in  a  few  md- 
lencca.  It  waa  immediately  after  an  aiaault  upon 
the   "Amoilta,  that  dwelt  ia  BttMion-Ttmai;" 
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that  the  five  Meaopotamlan  kini^  wtre  attacked  by 
tbe  rulen  of  the  plafai  of  Sodom  (Gen.  liv.  7 ; 
CDinp.  2  Chr.  ii.  2).  Saul  waa  told  that  David 
WTU  ia  the  "wildenieB  of  Eagcdi;"  and  he  luok 
"  3000  moi.  oDd  went  to  Kek  David  and  hi>  men 
□pan  the  rockg  of  the  trild  goalt"  (1  Sam.  iiiv. 
1-4).     At  a  later  period  Engedi  waa  the  gathering. 

againitJerunlem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Berachah 
(2  Chr.  11.21.  The  vineyardt  of  Engodi  were  cele- 
brated by  Solomou  (Caiit  i.  14),  its  baliam  by 
JoKptaua,  and  ita  palms  by  Pliny. 

lg"g*"»i  a  term  eidniively  applied  to  military 
nf&ita  in  the  Bible.  Tbe  engioes  to  whidi  the  tenn 
ia  applied  in  2  Chr.  xivi.  15,  were  d«igned  to 
propel  Tarloni  miuitea  jroia  the  walla  of  a  besieged 
town :  oM,  like  the  balitta,  waa  for  atonea,  con- 
uitlng  pitibably  of  a  strong  spring  and  a  tube  to 

the  ealapulla,  for  airowi,  an  enormonl  itatinnniv 
bow.  Another  war.«ugiue,  with  which  the  Heb  ews 
were  acqaainted,  waa  the  batten Dg-tam,  deaciibed 
in  1:1.  nvi.  9,  and  ilill  more  preciiely  in  Ei.  iv.  2, 
ixi.  22.  The  marginal  renderiog,  ' 
abot"  (Jer.  rt.  6,  mii.  24;  E«.  in 


EngraTir.      The  cpedlic  deacription 
mer  woi  cUmiA  (ten  {K.i.  nvlii.  11;,  ai 
icf  busicsa  waa  catting  naniea  or  derica  oi 


nedon  with  the  high-.prifat'fi  dretu — the  two  onjx- 
atones,  tbe  twelve  jewels,  and  the  mitre-plate 
having  ioaeriptiona  on  tbeni  (Ee.  aiviii.  11,  SI, 


36). 


EnJiad'dth,  one  of  the  dties  on  the  border  of 
Isaachar  named  neit  to  Engannim  (Jotb.  lii.  211. 
Van  df  Vddc  would  Identify  it  with  Am->taiKl  on 
the  weatem  side  of  Cannel,  and  about  2  milea  only 
fi<im  the  Bta;  but  thia  Is  sunly  ont  of  the  limiin 
nf  the  tribe  of  lasachar,  aod  rather  in  Asher  or 


the  apriig  which  bant  out  in 
answer  to  the  cry  of  Samson  after  his  exploit  with 
the  >wbone  (Jud^.  it.  19'.  Tan  de  Velde  en- 
deavoure  to  identi^  Lechi  with  TiU-ei-Lelaych 
4  oiln  K.  of  Bcenheba,  iind  Enhakkoie  with  Che 
lar)^  spring  between  the  Tell  and  Ehtve^eh. 

En-Jia'KT,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  in  the  inhe- 
ritance of  Nnphtali,  distinct  Irom  Haior  (Joah.  lii. 
37).     It  has  not  yet  bvn  identified. 

Eib«li(h'p«t,  Gen.  liT.  7.     ^K*.BM\t.^ 
X'meh.   L 'llM*ldtBlM(Lo{C*lii(.Gen.W.Yl's 
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who  called  the  city  whidb.  he  baiH  afUr  his  nane 
(18).  Emdd  &iicies  that  there  is  s  refcraioc  to 
the  Phrrgian  Icooiain.  Other  places  hare  been 
identilied  with  the  «te  of  Eoodi  with  little  proba- 
htiitr :  e.  g.  Anachta  in  Susiana,  the  Hemhchi  in 
the  Caucasos,  &c.-«2.  The  son  of  Jared  and  fiither 
of  Methuselah  (Gen.  r.  21  ff. ;  Lake  iii.  28).  In 
the  Epistle  <^  Jude  {r.  24)  he  is  described  as  **  the 
i^vciUh  from  Adam ; '  and  the  namber  is  probably 
noticed  as  ooorejing  the  idea  of  divine  completion 
and  rest,  while  Enoch  was  himself  a  type  of  per- 
fected hmnanitj.  The  other  numbers  connected 
with  his  history  appear  too  symmetrical  to  be  with- 
out meaning.  After  the  birth  of  Methuselah  it  is 
said  (Gen.  v.  22-4)  that  Enoch  *•  walked  with  God 
300  years  . .  .  and  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him/' 
The  phrase  "  walked  with  God "  is  elsewhere  only 
\ised  of  Noah  (Gen.  xi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  &c.), 
and  is  to  be  explaineil  of  a  prophetic  life  spent  in 
immediate  converse  with  the  spiritual  world.  In 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebi-ews  the  spring  and  issue 
of  Enoch's  life  are  clearly  maiked.  The  biblical 
notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fruitful  source  of  specula- 
tion in  later  times.  Some  theologians  disputed 
with  snbtilty  as  to  the  place  to  which  he  was  re- 
moved. Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  &thers  com- 
monly coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic  wit- 
nesses of  the  possibility  of  a  resuiTection  of  the  body 
and  of  a  true  human  existence  in  glory ;  and  the 
voice  of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almost  un- 
animous in  regarding  them  as  "  the  two  witnesses" 
(Itev.  xi.  3  ff.)  who  should  fall  before  "  the  beast." 
—3.  In  2  Esdr.  vi.  49,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the 
Latin  (and  Eng.)  Version  for  Behemoth  in  the 
Aethiopic 

Enooh,  the  Book  of;  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant remains  of  that  early  apocalyptic  literature 
of  wliich  tlie  book  of  Daniel  is  the  gieat  prototype. 
1.  The  history  of  the  book  is  remarkable.  The 
first  tiuce  of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  tlie 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude  (14, 15;  cf.  Enoch  i.  9),  but 
tile  woi-ds  of  the  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether 
lie  derived  his  quotation  from  tradition  or  from 
wilting,  though  the  wide  spi-ead  of  the  book  in  the 
second  century  seems  almost  decisive  in  &vour  of 
the  latter  supposition.  It  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  Anatolius.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen  both  moke  use  of  it.  Tei-^ 
tuUian  expressly  quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was 
"  not  received  by  some,  nor  admitted  into  the 
Jewish  canon."  Considerable  fragments  ai'e  pre- 
served in  the  Chronographia  of  Georgius  Syncellus 
(c.  792  A.D.),  and  these,  with  the  scanty  notices  of 
earlier  writers,  constituted  the  sole  remains  of  the 
book  known  in  Europe  till  the  close  of  the  last 
centuiy.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  report  was  cur- 
rent  that  the  entire  book  was  presei-ved  in  Abys- 
smia;  and  at  length,  in  1773,  Bruce  brought  with 
him  on  his  return  fiom  Egypt  three  MSS.  contain- 
ing the  complete  Aethiopic  translation. — 2.  The 
Aethiopic  translation  was  made  from  the  Greek, 
and  probably  towards  the  middle  or  close  of  the 
fourtli  ceiitury.  The  general  coincidence  of  the 
translation  with  the  patristic  quotations  of  con*e- 
sponding  passages  shows  satisfactorily  that  the  text 
from  which  it  was  derived  was  the  same  as  that 
current  in  the  early  Church.  But  it  is  still  im- 
certain  whether  the  Greek  text  was  the  original,  or 
ibielf  a  translation.  One  of  the  earliest  references 
to  tlie  book  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees, 
aoff  the  names  of  the  angels  and  winds  are  derived 
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from  Aramaic  roots.  In  addition  to  this  a  Hebrew 
book  of  Enoch  was  known  and  nsed  by  Jewish 
writers  till  the  thirteenth  century,  so  that  on  these 
grounds,  among  others,  many  have  supposed  that 
the  book  was  first  composed  in  Hebrew  (Aramaean). 
— 3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  revelations  supposed  to  have  been  given  to 
Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed  to  offer 
a  oompiehensive  vindication  of  the  action  of  Provi- 
dence. It  is  divided  into  five  pails.  The  Jirst  part 
(Cc.  1-36),  after  a  general  iutioduction,  contains  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  of 
the  judgment  to  come  upon  them  and  upon  the 
giants,  their  offspring  (6-lG) ;  and  this  is  followed 
by  the  description  of  the  journey  of  Enoch  through 
the  earth  and  lower  heaven  in  company  with  an 
angel,  who  showed  to  him  many  of  the  great  mys- 
teries of  natui-e,  the  treasui'c-houses  of  the  storms 
and  winds,  and  fires  of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the 
fallen  and  the  huid  of  the  blessed  (17-36).  The 
second  part  (37-71)  is  styled  "  a  vision  of  wisdom/' 
and  consists  of  three  ^  parables,"  in  which  Enoch 
relates  the  revelations  of  tlie  higher  secrets  of 
heaven  and  of  the  spiritual  world  which  were 
given  to  him.  The  first  parable  (38-44)  gives 
diiefiy  a  picture  of  the  futme  blessings  and  mani- 
festations of  the  righteous,  with  further  details  as  to 
the  heavenly  bodies :  the  second  (45-57)  describes 
in  splendid  imagery  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  the 
results  which  it  should  work  among  "  the  elect" 
and  the  gainsayers:  the  thiixl  (58-69)  draws  ont 
at  farther  length  the  blessedness  of  "  the  elect  and 
holy,"  and  the  confusion  and  wretchedness  of  the 
sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The  third  pari  (72-82) 
is  styled  **  the  book  of  the  course  of  the  lights  of 
heaven,"  and  deals  with  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons  ;  and  with 
this  the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Enoch  closes. 
The  fourth  pari  (83-91)  is  not  distinguished  by 
any  special  name,  but  contains  the  recoixl  of  a  dreaiu 
which  was  gi-anted  to  Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which 
he  saw  the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of 
the  world  up  to  the  final  establishment  of  tlie 
thi-one  of  Messiah.  The  ffth  part  (92-105)  con- 
tains the  last  addresses  of  Enoch  to  his  children,  in 
which  the  teaching  of  the  former  chapters  is  made 
the  groundwork  of  earnest  exhortation.  The  signs 
which  attended  the  birth  of  Noah  are  next  noticed 
(lOC-7) ;  and  another  short  **  writing  of  Enoch  " 
(108)  forms  the  close  to  the  whole  book. — 4.  The 
genei-al  unity  which  the  book  possesses  in  its  pre- 
sent form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the  work  of  one 
man ;  but  intemal  coincidence  shows  with  cqunl 
clearness  that  different  fragments  wei-e  incorpo- 
rated by  the  author  into  his  work,  and  some  addi- 
tions have  been  probably  made  of^crwaixls.  Tlie 
whole  book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of  Jewish  origin* 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  describing  an  important 
phase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly  before  the  coming 
of  Christ.  Notwithstanding  tlic  quotation  in  St.. 
Jude,  and  the  wide  circulation  of  tlie  book  itsellV 
the  apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  dis- 
tinctly sepai-nted  fi-om  the  canonical  scriptures. 

E'non.    [Aenon.] 

£  noi.  The  son  of  Seth ;  propeily  called  Enosh, 
as  in  1  Chr.  i.  1  (Gen.  iv.  2G,  v.  6,  7,  9,  10,  11 ; 
Luke  iii.  38). 

E'noah.    The  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  i.  1). 

£n-rim'mOA,  one  of  the  places  which  the  meik 
of  Judah  re-inhabited  after  their  leturu  from  tho: 


KN-ROOSI. 
"^aplinlj  (Nch.  li.  29).      reihopa    tha  Hun*  lu  ' 
''AioaDd  Bimmoa"  (Joah.  iv.  32),  and  ^' AlUi  i 
EtannMMi "  (lii.  7  ;  and  tre  1  Chr.  ir.  Z'2). 

EB^re'Kd,  ■  ipriDg  whidi  farmed  ons  of  the  . 
landmariu  on  the  boundary-line  letWHa  Judab  | 
(Josh.  IT,  7)  and  BenjamiD  (iviii.  IS).  Here, 
at^MTUitlf  csnccBlad  from  the  view  or  Ihe  cilT,  ; 
Jenatbui  md  Ahimaai  remaioed,  after  the  flijAt 
of  David,  awaitiD);  inlelligeoce  iroin  withia  Ihe 
walli  (-2  Sum.  ivii.  IT) ;  and  1*1*,  by  the  stOD*  i 
Zoheleth,  which  ia  dm  lo  lin-iogel,  Adonijah  held  I 
1b«  feast,  vhich  waA  the  fint  ajid  laat  act  of  hia  i 
iltBnpC  on  the  crotu  [1  K.  i.  9).  Theie  are  all  I 
the  occmicoca  of  the  nnme  lo  the  Bible.  By 
JcHphiu  OD  the  last  inddent  iu  aitimllDn  is  eireu 
at  "  without  the  cily,  ia  the  loyai  giirden.  In 
more  modern  timei,  a  tradition,  apparently  But 
reconied  hy  Brocardiu,  would  make  En-rogel  the 
welt  of  Job  or  Nthemiah  {BIf  £yu6),  below  the 
i:»KtkiD  of  Ihe  Talleyi  of  Kedrvn  and  llinnom,  and 
(.luth  of  tbe  Tool  of  Sikiam.  Against  this  general 
)-rlief,  ume  alroiiE  at|;umeal<  >i*  ui^ed  by  Dr. 
liooar  in  farour  of  ideiitifying  En-rogtl  with  Uie 
preient  "Fouatain  of  the  Virgin,"  'Ain  Umm  td- 

In-llum'wh.  a  apring  which  fanned  one  of  the 

IV.  7)  and  Ihe  south  bound.iry  of  Benjamin  (iriii. 
17),  The  AffHavd  or  Ain^CLi!  -the  '■  Well  of 
the  Apastln,"-^bout  a  mile  below  Bethany,  is 
generally  identilied  with  En-Shemesh. 

Sai%Il  (nil ;  in  the  A.  V.  generally  "  ensign," 
Hnnetiniei"Blandird;"  df<Kl,  "itandard,"with  the 
e»«]-tion  of  Cant,  ii,  4,  "banner;"  ^J*,  "eniign"). 


iportant  ptsnt  to  be  ob- 
tervtd  it,  that  the  nia  was  on  occasional  signal,  and 
note  military  alaudard,  (2.)  The  term  dr^r/ is  u«ed 
todMouletheitandards  which  were  given  to  each  ot 
tlie  four  diriiioiu  of  the  Isiaelite  aiitiy  at  the  lime 
of  the  Eiodua  (Kum,  i,  52,  ii.  2  S.,  i.  14  S.). 
'l"he  character  of  the  Hebrew  military  rtandarda  ia 
iiuile  a  matter  of  conjecture;  they  piolably  le- 
ivmbled  the  Egyptian,  which  eooaiitcd  of  n  acred 
emblem  such  as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or  the  king's  name. 

En-Uppa'ah.  It  i>  probably  ideaticnlnith  Top- 
push,  the  posibon  of  which  will  be  elsewhere  ei- 
amiued  (Josh,  irii,  T), 

Epu'natiu,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  greeted  by  St. 
Paul  in  liom,  iri,  5,  and  designated  ai  hia  beloved, 
and  Uie  tint  fruit  of  Asia  unto  Christ, 

Ep'aphm,  a  feliow-bbourer  with  the  Apnatle 
"     '  ■led  t'ol,  i,  7,  aa  having  taught  tl 


designated  a  taithful 


The- 


half.     He  wa»  at  Ihat  lim 

with 

t.  Paol  at 

lioroe 

Col.  iT,  13),  uA  seema 

by  the 

them 

used  to  have  been  a  Cotos 

iauby 

birth.     W 

efiiid 

him  again  mentioned  in  tl 

e  Epistle  to  Ph 

(ver.  23),  which  was  wnt 

at  then 

a  that 

to  Ihe  Coloanna.     Epeph 

ras  ma 

Epaphivditus,  but  the  no 

CCS  in 

he  N.  T. 

onot 

enable  us  to  spoik  with  an 

confidence. 

25,  iv 

18).    See 

above 

S'pbah,  the  tirat,  in  oi-der,  of  the  sons  ofMidian 
(Uen.  iiv.  i  ;  1  Chr.  i.  3:1),  atterwards  menUoneil 
by  Isakh  (li.  6,  T),  No  latiafiiclory  identitiiatian 
of  this  tiibe  baa  been  discovered. 

X'phah,  1,  CoDcubiue  of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of 
Judah(l  Chr.  ii.  46).— S.  Son  ofJahdai;  olio  in 
the  Une  of  Judab  (I  Chr.  ii,  47). 

Ephah.    rME«fiUREs.J 

E'plul,  a  netophathite,  whose  sons  were  umuug 
the  '■captains  of  tiie  forces"  left  in  Judah  after  the 
deportation  to  Babylou  (Jer,  x).  8,  iJi.  3,  comp. 
Jl.  13). 

E'lditr,  the  aeconJ,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Iklidiau  (tien.  ur,  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33).  His  settle- 
mi^nts  have  not  been  identified  with  any  probability. 

E'pb«r,  1.  A  son  of  Eiia,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  (1  Chr,  iv,  17).—!.  One  t'"  -  "-  -■- 


.24), 


.  of  Jlol 


a  pine, 


belwf 


e  east  ol'Joidau 
and 


The  distiDCtioa  between  then  three  Hebi-ew 
is  euScieotly  marked  by  their  respective  ii.-.n 
it  n  lignd ;  dtgel  a  military  tlandar^  for  a 
division  ofanarmy  ;  and  dU,tfae  aame  fiir  s 
not.  Neither  of  them,  however,  eipitsses  tl 
whidi  "standard"  oxiveys  to  our  minds, 
Jtiy/ ;  the  stoDdarda  in  nse  among  the  Hebren 
bably  nselaUed  th«e  of  the  Egyptians    n  I 

jvle.  (I.)  The  notices  of  the  h6  or  "ei 
DHKt  fnqueDt;  it  connsled  of  ume  w 
Btood  signal  which  waa  eibitrited  on  th 
pole  from  b  bare  mountain  top  (la.  ii  i  2 
Whst  the  Datim  of  Ihe  tl^iMi  wiu,  wc  U. 


ic-mped 

t  anray  in  wnicn  uoiiam  was  billed  (1 

I,  I}.      Under  the  -Jiorler  form  of  l>*s- 

it  occurs  once  .ngain  in  a  similar  comietioD 

(1  Chr.  li.  13).     [Elah,] 

Ephatiailt,  fiu  spittle  to  tha,  was  written  by 
the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during  hia  Brst  captivity  at 
llome  (Acts  uviii,  16),  apparently  immediately 
after  he  had  written  the  Epistie  to  the  Colosaiana 

hap  the  eaily  poit  of  a.d,  62)  when  hia  imprison- 
ment had  notaasumed  the  severer  diaracter  which 
seems  tu  have  marked  its  close.  This  sublime 
epistle  was  addresied  lo  the  Chriitian  church  at 
tbeancient  andfumotucity  ofEphesui,  thfltchui-ch 
which  the  Apostle  had  himaelf  fbntided  (Acb  >ii. 
1  sq..  comp.  iviii.  1!)),  with  whidi  he  abode  so 
kng  (Acta  II,  31).  and  from  the  elJers  of  which 
lie  pirted  with  such  a  wana-benrted  and  ntTecIin^ 
tl  ewdl  (Arts  II,  la-as"),  Ttie  wmttoVi  ot  fti* 
ep  "tJa  easily  udmit  of  being  fcWoi  tato  V-s'i  V"!- 
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tions,  tiiE  finit  miiinly  docMnal  (f)i.  i.— iii.>,  Ihe 
Hcond  hortniory  Hnd  praciicaL  With  I'^niil  to 
the  avUunticity  taigmniiitnea  of  thia  fpistle.  it  ie 
not  loo  much  to  lay  thst  there  sre  no  jii5l  groundi 
for  doubt.  The  testlmonie*  of  nntiquilj  srt  uu- 
muBlly  strong.  Even  if  we  do  not  pi-en  the  sup- 
posed alliisionB  in  It^imtias  and  Falvcarp,  we  an 
cnnfidentJr  addorc  Iieuuus,  Clem.  AJei.,  Origen, 
Terlullian,«nd  idler  them  the  constant  and  pmktent 
troditioB  of  the  andent  Chnnh.  K«n  MnrdoB  did 
not  deny  that  the  epistle  wm  wiitlen  by  St.  Paul, 
nor  did  heretia  refuse  occtaianall]'  to  cite  it  am  am- 
hoedly  due  to  him  as  it«  author,  'n  recent  times, 
hoverer,  its  eenidDcnefii  haa  been  somevhnt  rehe- 
menllj  ctilled  in  questioc,  De  Wetts  labours  to 
prove  (hnt  it  is  a  mere  spiritless  eipaosion  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Coloesians,  though  eoniiiiled  in  the. 
Apostolic  age :  Sehn-cgler,  Bnur,  aiid  othei-s  adrance 
a  atep  further,  and  reject  both  epL>flps  ns  of  no 
higher  antiquity  tbin  the  age  of  Montaniam  and 
earlv  GnoiHcism.  For  a  detailed  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments of  De  Wette  and  Baur,  the  student  maj  be 
nfemd  to  Meyer,  EmUa.  i.  Eph.  p.  19  sq.  (ed. 
!)  ;  Daridson,  Inlrod.  to  V.  T.  ii.  p.  M52  iq. ;  and 
Alford,  Froltgomeivi,  p.  8.  Two  special  pointi 
lequireabrief  notiie:--[l.)  The  iwafers  for  whom 
this  epistle  was  designed.  In  tbe  opening  pnra- 
graph  the  wnrdi  tr  't.^iaif  are  omitted  by  (t,  B, 
67,  Basil, and  possibly  Tertullian.  This,  combined 
wiih  the  ajmewhat  noticeable  ominoD  of  a!)  greet- 
ings lo  the  members  of  a  Chui-ch  with  which  the 
Apostle  stood  in  nuch  aflectionafe  relation,  and 
some  other  internal  ohjfctlons,  have  suggested  a 
doubt  whether  these  nonls  really  founed  a  pait  of 
the  original  text.  At  Rrit  sight  these  doubte  seem 
plansible ;  but  when  we  oppose  to  them  (a)  the 
overwhelminj;  weight  of  diplomatic  eriiJeace  for  the 
inteition  of  "the  words,  (6)  the  testimony  of  all  the 
TersioDS,  (c)  the  univerul  designation  of  this  epistle 
by  the  ondtnt  ChunJi  [Uorcion  standing  alone  in 
his  assertion  that  it  via  written  to  the  Laodicean)) 
OS  an  epistle  (o  Vu  Ephaiaia,  {d)  the  eitreme  dif- 
ficulty in  giving  any  satisfactory  meaning  to  the 
isolateJ  participle,  and  the  absftice  of  any  parallel 
usage  in  the  Apostle's  wiitings, — we  can  scarcely 
feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  remoring  the 
brackets  in  which  thwe  woids  ai-e  enclosed  m  the 


2nd  edition  of  Tischendorf,  and  of  conaidering  them 
nn  int^nil  part  of  the  original  text— (2.)  The 
question  of  priority  in  reaped  of  eompoiition  be- 
tween this  epiatle  and  that  lo  the  ColonDns  is  very 
diOiculttoadjust.  On  the  whole,  bothiuteinal  and 
eitemnl  considentiona  seem  somewhat  in  &vaur  of 
the  priority  of  the  Epistle  lo  the  Colossinna. 

^ih'wiii,  an  illuMrioa)  ctty  in  the  district  of 
Ionia,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Sainos,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  western  coutof  the  penin- 
sula commonly  called  Asia  Minor.  Of  Ihe  llomiin 
province  of  Asia  tphesui  was  the  ap<t)l.—l.  Geo- 
graphical Bflatimu. — All  the  dties  of  Ionia  were 
remerknbly  well  situated  for  the  growth  of  com- 
•nei-cial  prosperity,  and  none  more  so  than  Efdicnis. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  empDrium 
of  all  the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Tannu:  its 
harbour  (named  Fauormos),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Caytter,  was  elaborately  coustiiicted.  St.  Paul'a 
lile  ah>ne  fumisbee  illusttstions  of  its  Tnercantil* 
relations  with  Aohaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on  tb* 
N,,  and  Syria  en  the  E.  As  to  the  relations  of 
Ephesus  to  the  inland  regions  of  the  continent, 
these  also  are  prominently  broaght  befbre  u>  in  th« 
Apoatle's  travels.  The  "upper  eoatta"  (Acts  xix. 
1 )  through  which  he  paned,  when  abont  to  take  ap 
his  residence  in  the  city,  were  the  Phry^an  taUe- 
lands  of  the  interior.  Two  great  roads  at  lout,  in 
the  Roman  timn,  led  eastward  from  Ephesus ;  od< 
thnngh  the  pns-es  ofTmoIus  to  Sardis  (Rev.  ill.  1) 
and  thence  lo  (jolatia  and  the  N.E.,  the  other  round 
the  eitremily  of  Pnctyae  to  Magnesia,  and  so  up 
■'  inlley  of  the  Maennder  to  Iconium,  whence  tM 
Dunioation  was  direct  to  the  Euphmtea  and  to 
the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  wem  to  have  been  f«r- 
"  .  and  M^nesian  gates  on  the  K.  side  of  Ephesits 
rsponding  to  these  roads  respectively.  There 
s  also  coast-roEids  leading  northwards  to  Smyrna 
•DUthward)  lo  Miletus.  Br  the  latter  of  these 
i  probable  that  the  Ephesian   elders  travelled 

(Acta  II.  IT,  18).— 2.  Templa  and  Wordtip  af 
i^i'ana.— ConsFdeuoiisatthe  head  of  the  haiboor  nf 
Ephesus  was  the  gmt  temple  of  Diana  or  Ai-teml*, 
Ihe  tulehirv  divmitv  of  the  city.    Tliis  buikUi^  was 

the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground.      The  earlier 
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brlheoiEliiii-iuticcD-ofnatiaiiofiklltlw  i 
tk  "  Aiii "  luid  taktD  ill  place.  The  msEuilicaioe 
of  this  lonctiiaTy  wu  A  pnJTprb  thrr^ighout  thft 
driJieed  world'  Id  Goovqueaa  of  thu  devotioD 
Eh*  dtj  of  >:)i)inu(  nrucHllsl  nAnpoi  (Acti . 
li*.  3i)  or  ■•  winien"  of  Diaii*.  Auothtr 
cooiequHKc  nf  the  aiebnty  of  Dianft'i  wor- 
«hjp  nt  £ph«ui  ms,  that  n  lai^p  nuuiufiic- 
tarj  pfw  up  there  of  portable  ibkui,  which 
Mm^B*  pureluiMd,  and  derotn  arried  with 
than  on  jootnrp  or  ««t  tip  in  thdr  hoiuu. 
Of  tlw  DUOufiKtunri  Rigagid  In  thii  biuinm, 
pcriup*  Aluuider  th«  "cappemiiith"(llTiin. 
iT.  H)  wu  ooe.  The  CM*  of  Dmetiiui.  the 
''wiTtxtau\ii'\taf\K\t.—'i.SludiiandS'rac- 
iic»  <if  Uagie. — >'ot  uiioinnected  wilh  the  prKcdioi; 
subject  m>  the  renurkable  prernleacc  of  inngiail 
iirb  at  Epheau.  In  illutiatignortbeiniglcal  baob< 
which  wire  pnblicly  burat  (rer.  19)  under  the  in- 
Alienee  of  St.  Paul'i  prencbJDgi  it  it  enough  hcce  to 
it<er  to  the  'Ip4<ria  ypdii/iara  (meotioned  bj  Plu- 
tarch and  elhen),  whidi  were  legarded  ai  a  cburo 
when  prouoaDCoi,  and  when  written  down  were 
ouried  about  u  *mukti.— t.  ProtiacM  and  Mu- 
Kicifol  Qixemmait. — It  ii  well  known  tbit  Alia 
WB>  a  pToeoDMilBr  pmrince ;  apd  in  hnrmenv  with 
thi*  tirt  we  fiod  piomuiJ*  (A,  V.  "  depatia,")  j 


■peciallf  mentioned  (rer.  3B).  Again  \ 
PlipT  (t.  31)  that  tphsui  wu  an  «™«c-ui™.i , 
-  id  'in  the  Hcnd  nomUTe  (ver.  SB)  we  lind  the 
)UTt-daf>  alluded  (o  at  ■ctually  bein^  held  (A.  \'. 
the  law  Is  open  ")  during  the  uproui.  Eplmui 
lelf  was  a  "  fin  city,"  and  had  its  own  auemliiie* 
id  ill  own  inagiitisteii.  The  Hnate  i>  tnenlioiied 
by  Jo»ephu> ;  nod  St.  Luke,  in  the  narrative  brfoio 
us,  >pal»  of  the  tiifuii  (ver.  30.  33,  A.  V.  -  the 
people  ")  and  of  it*  cuntomary  nuemblies  (T<r.  ^9, 
A.  V.  "a  hiwful  anemblr"].  We  even  find  am- 
Fpicuoui  mention  made  of  one  of  the  moat  importint 
munid]ttl  officer!  of  Kpbeiui,  the  "  Town-Cleik  " 
or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we  know  from  other 
tourcea  to  hare  been  a  petwn  of  gieat  influmce  nud 
mponaibility.  It  la  remarkshle  how  all  these 
political  and  religious  chlncterittics  of  Kphesus, 
which  appear  in  ^e  HCied  Darrative,  are  illuilmted 
bjr  ineeriptiooa  and  «riu.  The  coins  of  Ephesus  are 
lull  of  aftiuiooa  to  the  worship  of  Ihana  in  vniioui 
a>pectd.  That  Jews  were  established  then  in  con- 
>iderable  numben  is  known  fi-oin  Josephus  {ft.  c), 

but  it  is  also  evident  from  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  ll  i) 
heie.  Bnd  here  nnlj,  lliat  we  tind  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist  eiplidllj  mentioned  alter  the  meension 
ofChrbtCActiiTiU.aS,  ni.  3),  The  case  of  A  jul- 
lo*  (iTiii.  U)  ia  an  eiemplification  further  ot  the 
interooune  between  this  phue  and  Alexandria.  The 
lint  aeeds  of  Chriatiin  truth  wen  possibly  tvwn 
at  Epheeua  immediately  after  the  Urent  Penlo.'ost 
(Acts  ii.).  In  St.  I'aul's  stny  of  more  than  two 
years  (lii.  S,  10,  u.  31).  which  foiiaed  the  most 
important  pasoage  of  his  thiiil  circuit,  and  during 
which  he  bbourol,  tint  in  the  aynagogue  (lii.  B), 
and  (hen  In  the  achool  of  Tynuniu  (ver.  9).  aDd 
nliu  in  prirato  houan  (u.  20).  and  during  which 
he  wrote  the  Fiiat  I^piaOe  to  the  Corinthiona,  we 
have  tf  e  period  of  the  chief  evangeliation  of  this 
ihore  of  the  Aegean.  The  address  nt  Hiletug  show! 
that  the  church  nt  Epheausvas  thoroughly  oigaLJied 
under  its  pmbyten.  At  a  later  pei-iod  1'iaOTUr 
was  set  over  them,  as  we  lesm  from  (be  two  epistle* 
addretied  ta  him.  Among  St.  Paul'*  other  aaar 
pauloiiB,  two.  Trophimut  and  Tychicua,  were  native* 
of  Ann  III.  4),  and  the  btter  probably  (2  Tim.  iv. 
Vi),  the  former  certainly  (Acta  iii.  'Z9i,  nntives  of 
Kfdiesus.    In  the  same  conneiion  we  ought  to 


lion  Cnesiphoi-os  (2  Tim.  i.  IR-18)  and  hie 
hold  (iv.  19,.  On  the  other  bond  must  he  noticed 
certain  specified  Kpheaian  antapHustsof  the  Apostle, 
the  »ni  of  Sceva  and  hii  party  (Acts  ill.  14).  Ily- 
menoeus  and  Aleiander  ( 1  Tim.  i.  20  ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
14),  nud  Phygetlus  and  Hermogenet  (2  Tim.  i.  lii'j. 
The  tiU  of  ancient  Epheans  luis  koi  viaittd  and 
etamined  by  many  traTellcra  duri^  the  last  300 
yean.  The  whole  place  ii  now  utterly  desolatr, 
wilh  Ute  eiccptjon  of  the  small  Turkish  village  at 
Ayataluk.  The  mini  are  ot  tkA  txtoA,  Wn  oa 
Coreisua  and  on  the  plain ;  bat  ihen  \*  rnsA  ^vAA 


u  to  nucf  top»nphiis)iilctnib.    It  ii 

liDwcrer,  that  Ihi  poiitlon  of  the  tbeati«  on  MouDt 

Prion  ji  a1)»o1iilely  certdiu. 

Ephlftl,  a  ddcendint  of  Judoh,  of  tlia  EunilT  of 
Heiron  uid  of  Jei-nhni«1  (I  L'lir.  ii.  37). 

Ephod,  a  sncred  yestmeut  originallj  appivpriate 
to  the  high-pviMt  (£i.  iiriil.  4),  but  afitrwonti 
worn  bj  ordinary  priotj  {1  Sun.  nil.  16),  and 
deemed  characterittic  of  the  office  (1  Sam.  ii.  S8, 
liT.  3  ;  Hos,  iii,  4).  For  a  deactipUoii  of  the  robe 
itself  K*  HiCH-PsiEST.  The  impoilnnre  of  the 
e(>h«l  aa  the  receptacle  of  the  breastplate  Led  to  its 
adoption  iiTthe  idulntreua  fornin  ol'  worship  insti- 
tuted iu  the  time  of  Ibe  Judgs  (Judg.  rlii.  27, 

E'phod.    Father  of  Hnuniel  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 

K'phrtim,  the  second  son  of  Joseph  by  his  wife 
Awnath.  The  first  indicnlion  we  have  of  that 
racendancy  over  his  elder  bi-olher  Minssseh,  which 
Ht  a  later  period  the  tribe  of  Kphiaim  so  uumis- 
talieibly  possesud,  is  in  tlie  blessing  of  the  children 
by  Jacob,  Gen.  ilviii, — a  passage  on  the  age  nnd 

no  doubt.  Ephi^m  would  appear  at  that  Unlets 
have  been  about  21  jan  old.  lie  nas  bom  befoi« 
the  begimiiug  of  the  seren  years  of  famine,  towards 
the  latter  jmi.  of  wliich  Jacob  had  come  to  Egypt, 
17  yan  befoie  his  death  (Gen.  >1vii.  28).  Before 
Joseph's  death  Ephiaim't  family  had  reached  the 
third  geneiation  (Gen.  I.  2;i),  and  it  must  hare 
Ijoen  about  this  time  that  the  aff™;'  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  21  occuned.  To  this  culy  peiiod  too 
must  probably  be  i«feri«d  the  circumstance  alluded 
to  in  Pa.  lnTiii.  9.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe  do 
not  at  ODce  fulfil  thfl  promise  of  the  blestiing  of  Jacob. 
At  the  censua  in  the  nildemea  of  Sliinl  [Kum.  i, 
■i-2,  3a,  ii.  19)  iU  numbers  were  40,S00,  placing  it 
at  the  head  of  the  children  of  Rachel ;  &luu>sjh't 
number  being  S2,200,  and  Benjamin's  35,400.  But 
40  yenii  later,  tm  the  eve  of  the  couqueit  (Kutn. 
wvi.  37),  without  any  apparent  cause,  while  Ma- 
lusseh  had  ailvanoed  to  &'J,7l)li.  and  Bcnjamiu  to 
45,eOO,  Eph-aim  had  daawued  to  i'i  500,  the  only 


iber  being  that  of  Simeon,  32,200.  It 
It  at  Ibe  time  of  the  aendii^  of  the  spies  that  we 
are  first  Introdurod  to  the  gnat  hero  to  whom  the 
tribe  owed  much  of  its  tubi^uent  greatnen.  Under 
Joshua,  and  in  fpite  of  the  imallnessorits  numben, 
the  tiibe  must  liara  taken  a  high  posmon  in  the 
nation,  to  judge  from  the  tone  which  tha  Ephrvimitee 
assumed  on  occasions  shortly  subsequent  to  the  era- 
quest.  The  boundariei  of  the  portion  of  Fphiaim 
are  giren  in  Josh.  iri.  I-IO.  The  south  boundarr 
was  coincldeiit  for  putt  of  Its  length  with  tbe  north 
boundnry  uf  BenjamiD,  Commencing  at  the  Jordan, 
at  the  reach  0|iposito  Jericho,  it  lan  to  the  "  water 
of  Jericho,"  probably  the  Am  Dik  or  Ain  Saltin : 
thence  by  one  of  the  tuTines,  the  Wadii  HarOh  or 

W.  Sutcei'ntt,  it  ascended  through  the  wilderness — 
Midbar,  the  uncultivated  waste  hills — to  Mount 
Bethel  and  tm;  and  thence  by  Atarolh,  "the 
Japhletite,'"  Dethhoron  the  lower,  and  Gewr— all 
with  one  eiception  unknown — to  the  Mediternuiesa, 
probably  about  Jop[>a.      The  geneiml  direction  cf 

■  ■  line  is  N.E.  by  E.  In  Joth.  iri.  8  we  pro- 
fn^ment  of  the  northern  boiindary 
10).  the  toiTrnt  Kntiah  being  the 
jVoArriASMir  ju=t  below  the  ancient  Cacfarea. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  (here  never  wa»  any 
definite  subdivision  of  the  lerriloiy  ataigned  to  the 
two  brother  tribes.  Among  the  (owns  named  tu 
Mnnasseh*!  wcit  Belhihenn  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
Eador  on  the  slopes  of  the  "  I.lltle  Hermou,"  Taanach 
onthenorthsideof  Carmel,and  Uor  on  the  sea-ovt 
south  of  (he  same  mountain.  Here  the  boundary — 
the  noi-th  bonndai? — joined  that  of  Asher,  which 
dipped  below  Caimel  to  take_  in  an^angle  of  Ihc 
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nutges  of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Jadah,  and 
teiminates  on  the  north  with  the  slopes  which  de- 
scend into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  the 
we&t  a  fiat  strip  separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  east  another  fiat  strip  forms  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  Of  this  district  the  northern  half  was 
oecapied  by  the  great  trihe  we  are  now  considering. 
This  was  the  Bar-Ephraim,  the  *'  Mount  Ephraim/' 
a  distiict  which  seems  to  extend  as  &r  south  as 
Kamah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  vii.  17 ;  2  Chr. 
xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  xr.  8),  places  but  a  few 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is  limestone — rounded 
hills  separated  by  valleys  of  denudation,  but  much 
less  regular  and  monotonous  than  the  pai't  more  to 
the  south,  about  and  below  Jerusalem ;  with  wide 
plains  in  the  heai-t  of  the  mountams,  streams  of 
running  water,  and  continuous  tracts  of  vegetation. 
The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  some 
immediately  degrading  effect  on  this  tiibe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethi-en.  Various 
oiuses  may  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil.  1.  The 
central  tdtuation  of  Ephi-aini,  in  the  highway  of  all 
communications  from  one  pai-t  of  the  country  to 
another.  2.  The  position  of  Shechem,  with  the 
two  sacred  mountains  of  Ebol  and  Geiizim,  and  of 
^^hiloh,  and  furtiier  of  the  tomb  and  patrimony  of 
J<»hua.  3.  There  was  a  spirit  about  the  tribe 
itself  which  may  have  been  both  a  cause  and  a 
consequence  of  these  advantages  of  position.  That 
spirit,  though  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  noble 
remonstrance  and  reparation  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  9-15), 
usually  manifests  itself  in  jealous  complaint  at  some 
enterprise  imdertoken  or  advantjige  gained  in  which 
thev  had  not  a  chief  share.  The  unsettled  stato 
of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  the  interior  of 
Kphraim  in  particul^  (Judg.  ix.),  and  the  continual 
incursions  of  foreigners,  prevented  the  power  of  the 
tribe  fi'om  manifesting  itself  in  a  more  formidable 
manner  than  by  these  muimurs,  during  the  time 
ut'  the  Judges  and  the  fii*st  stage  of  the  monarchy. 
But  the  reign  of  Solomon,  splendid  in  appearance 
but  oppressive  to  the  people,  developed  both  the 
circumstances  of  revolt,  and  the  leader  who  was  to 
turn  them  to  account.  Solomon  saw  through  the 
crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  killing 
Jerx/beam  as  he  tried  to  do  (1  K.  xi.  40),  the  dis- 
ruption might  have  been  postjwned  for  another  cen- 
tury. As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was  defeiTed  for  a 
time«  but  the  in-itation  was  not  allayed,  and  the 
insane  iblly  of  his  son  brought  the  mischief  to  a 
head.  From  the  time  of  the  revolt  in  two  senses 
the  history  of  Kphmim  is  the  histoi-y  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  since  not  only  did  the  tribe  become 
a  kingdom,  but  the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides 
the  tribe.  This  is  not  surprising,  and  quite  sus- 
ceptible of  explanation.  North  of  Ephraim  the 
country  appears  never  to  have  been  really  taken 
})os6ession  of  by  the  Israelites.  And  in  addition  to 
this  original  defect  there  is  much  in  the  physical 
formation  and  circumstauces  of  the  upper  portion  of 
Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tribes  never  took  any 
active  part  in  the  kingdom.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  position  of  Ephraim  was  altogether  different.  It 
was  one  at  once  of  great  richness  and  great  security. 
Her  fertile  plains  and  well  watered  valleys  could 
eidy  be  readied  by  a  laborious  ascent  through  steep 
and  narrow  ravines,  all  but  impassable  for  an  army, 
'lliere  is  no  record  of  any  attack  on  the  central 
kingdom,  either  from  tlie  Jordan  valley  or  the 
maritime  plain.    On  the  north  side,  from  the  plain  ', 


of  Esdraelon,  it  was  more  accesable,  and  it  wod 
from  this  side  that  the  final  invasion  a])pears  to 
have  been  made. 

E'phraim.  In  "Baal-hazor  which  is  by 
Ephraim "  was  Absalom's  sheep-faim,  at  whidi 
took  place  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one  of  the  earliest 
precui'sors  of  the  great  revolt  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 
There  is  unfortunately  no  clue  to  its  situation. 

E'phraim,  a  city  "  in  the  district  near  the  wil- 
deniess**  to  which  our  Lord  retiied  with  his  dis- 
ciples when  threatened  with  violence  by  the  priests 
(John  xi.  54).  Eh*.  Kobinson  conjectures  ihatOph- 
i-oh  and  Ephraim  are  identical,  and  that  their  mo- 
dei-n  representative  is  et-Taiyibeh.  It  is  situated 
4  or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  IG  from  Jerusalem. 

E'phraim,  Oate  of^  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxv.  23  ;  Neh. 
viii.  16,  xii.  39),  probably  at  or  near  the  position 
of  the  present  "  Damascus  gate." 

E^phraim,  the  Wood  o^  a  wood,  or  rather  a 
foi'est  on  the  £.  of  Jordan,  in  which  tlie  fatal  battle 
was  fought  between  the  armies  of  David  and  of 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6).  The  suggestion  is  due 
to  Grotius  that  the  name  was  deiived  from  the 
slaughter  of  Ephi-aim  at  the  fords  of  Joi-dan  by 
the  Gileadites  under  Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  1,  4,  5). 
Is  it  not  at  least  e^jually  probable  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  this  very  battle  ? 

Eph'raimite.  Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  else- 
where called  "  Ephrathitc"  (Judg.  xii.  5). 

Ephra'in,  a  dty  of  Israel,  which  with  its  de- 
pendent hamlets  Abijoh  and  the  army  of  Judah 
captured  from  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  this  Ephrain  or  Ephron  is 
identical  with  the  Ephraim  by  which  Absalom's 
sheep-farm  of  Baal-hazor  was  situated ;  with  the 
city  called  Ephraim  near  the  wilderness  in  which  our 
Lord  lived  for  some  time  ;  and  with  Ophrah,  a  dty 
of  Benjamin,  appai-ently  not  far  from  Bethel.  But 
nothing  more  than  conjecture  can  be  arrived  at  ou 
these  points. 

^h'ratah,  or  Eph'rath.  1.  Second  wife  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  Hczion,  mother  of  Hur,  and  grand- 
mother of  Caleb  the  spy,  according  to  1  Chr.  ii.  19, 
50,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4.^2.  The  ancient 
mune  of  Bethlehem-Judah,  as  is  manifest  from  Gen. 
XXIV.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7.  It  cannot  therefore  have 
derived  its  name  from  Ephratah,  the  mother  of  Hur. 
It  seems  obvious  therefore  to  infer  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, Ephratah,  the  mother  of  Hur,  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably 
was  the  owner  of  the  town  and  district.  Another 
possible  explanation  is,  that  Ephratah  may  have 
been  the  name  given  to  9ome  daughter  of  Benjamin 
to  commemorate  the  circumstance  of  Kachd  his  mo- 
ther having  died  close  to  Ephrath.  But  it  would 
not  account  for  Ephratah's  descendants  being  settled 
at  Bethlehem.— 8.  Gesenius  thiqks  that  in  Ps. 
cxxxii.  6,  Ephratah  means  Ephraim. 

Eph'rathite.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem 
(Ruth  i.  2).— 2.  An  Ephraimite  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  K. 
xi.  26.). 

Eph'ron,  the  son  of  Zochar,  a  Hittite,  from 
whom  Abraham  bought  the  field  and  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  (Gen.  xriii.  8-17  ;  xxv.  9,  xlix.  29,  30,  1.  13). 

Eph'ron,  a  very  strong  dty  on  the  east  of 
Jontin  between  Camaim  (Atihteroth-Karnaim)  and 
Bethshcan,  attacked  and  demolished  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  46-52 ;  2  Mace.  xii.  27). 

Eph'ron,  MoTint.  The»*c\tvcBomo\xvv\.Y.\^\c.\0* 
ibrmed  one  of  the  landmarks  on,  t]hfc  iioi\.\i«£ni\>o>^\A- 
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aij  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jo&h.  xv.  9).  Ephi*OD 
is  probcnbly  tlie  range  of  hills  on  the  west  side  of 
Wad*/  Beit-JTaninny  opposite  Lifta, 

Epicnre'aiu,  fhe,  derived  their  name  from  Epi- 
curus (342-271  B.C.)*  A  philosopher  of  Attic  descent, 
whose  **  Gai-den  '*  at  Athens  rivalled  in  popularity 
the  "  Porch  "  and  the  "  Academy."  The  doctrines 
of  Epicurus  found  wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Jlilinor 
and  Alexandria,  and  tliey  gained  a  brilliant  advo- 
cate at  liome  in  Lucietius  (95-50  B.C.).  The  object 
of  Epicurus  was  to  iind  in  philosophy  a  practical 
guide  to  happiness.  Tine  pleasure  and  not  abso- 
lute truth  was  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  ex|)c- 
rience  and  not  I'easou  the  test  on  which  he  relied. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  fmmed  would  de- 
generate by  a  natural  descent  into  mei-e  materialism ; 
and  in  tliis  foi*m  Epicureism  was  ,the  popular  philo- 
sophy at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  (cf. 
Diog.  L.  X.  5,  9).  When  St.  Paul  addressed  "  Epicu- 
i-eansand  Stoics  "  (Acts  xvii.  18)  at  Athens,  the  phi- 
losophy of  life  was  practically  reduced  to  the  teach- 
ing of  those  two  antagonistic  schools. 

Epiph'anM  (1  Mace  i.  10,  x.  1).  [Aktiochus 
Epipuaxes.] 

Ep'iphi  (3  Mncc.  vi.  38),  name  of  the  eleventh 
montii  of  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  and  the  Alex- 
andrian or  Egyptian  Julian  year. 

Epistle.  It  is  pi-oposed  in  the  present  ai-tide  to 
speak  of  the  Epistle  or  letter  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication. The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  it 
needs  hardly  be  said,  a  considerable  progress  in  the 
development  of  civilised  life.  In  the  early  nomadic 
stages  of  society  accordingly,  we  find  no  traces  of 
any  but  oral  communications.  The  first  i-ecoided 
letter  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  was  that  which 
David  wrote  to  Joab,  and  sent  by  tlie  hand  of 
Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  must  obviously 
hare  been  sealed  with  the  king's  seal.  The  material 
used  for  the  impi*es8ion  of  the  seal  was  probably  the 
"  clay  "  of  Job  xxxviii.  14.  Written  communica- 
tions become  more  frequent  in  the  late*  histoiy. 
The  king  of  Syria  sends  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  v.  5,  6).  Elijah  the  prophet  sends  a 
writing  to  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12),  The  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  contain  or  refer  to  many 
such  documents  (Ezr.  iv,  6,  7,  11,  y.  6,  vii.  11 ; 
Nch.  ii.  7,  9,  vi.  5).  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T. 
in  their  outwaid  foitn  are  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  men  who  were  brought  into  contact  with 
Greek  and  Roman  customs,  themselves  belonging  to 
a  ditTerent  race,  and  so  reproducing  the  imported 
Ktyle  with  only  partial  accuracy.  They  begin  (the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  1  John  excepted)  with 
the  names  of  the  writer,  and  of  those  to  whom  the 
Epistle  is  addressed.  Then  follows  the  formuk  of 
salutation.  Tlien  the  letter  it««lf  commences,  in 
tlie  fii"st  person,  the  singulu*  and  plural  being  used 
indiscriminately.  When  the  substance  of  the  letter 
has  been  completed,  come  the  individual  messages. 
The  conclusion  in  this  case  was  probably  modified 
by  the  fact  that  the  lettera  were  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis.  When  he  had  done  his  work,  the 
Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and  added,  in  his 
own  lai-ge  characters  (Gal.  vi.  11),  the  authenticat- 
ing autograph.  In  one  instance,  Kom.  xvi.  22,  the 
amanuensis  in  his  own  name  adds  his  salutation. 
An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1  brings  before  us  another 
class  of  letters  which  must  have  been  in  fi*equent 
use  in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  ChriJ^tian  Chui-ch,  by 
which  travellers  or  toachei-s  were  commended  by 
one  church  to  the  good  offices  of  others. 


ESAB-HADDON 

Er.     1.  Firat-bom  of  Judah.    Er  **  was  wicked 

m  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  and  the  Loi-d  slew  him." 
It  does  not  appeal*  what  the  nature  of  his  sin  was  ; 
but,  fit)m  his  Canaanitish  birth  on  the  mother's 
side,  it  was  probably  connected  with  the  abominable 
idolatries  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  3-7 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  19).— 2.  Descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  oC 
Judah  (1  Ciir.  iv.  21).— 8.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father 
of  Elmodam  (Luke  iii.  28). 

E'ran,  son  of  Shuthel(Ui,  eldest  son  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  xxvi.  36).  Eitm  was  the  bead  of  the  fa- 
mily of 

E'ranites,  the,  Num.  xxvi.  36. 

Er'edh,  one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod*s  kingdom 
in  the  land  of  Shinai*  (Gen.  x.  10).  It  is  doubtless 
the  same  as  OrchoC)  82  miles  S.,  and  43  E.  of 
Babylon,  the  modem  designations  of  the  hite, 
Warka,  Irka,  and  Irak,  bearing  a  considerable 
affinity  to  the  original  name.  This  place  appeal's  to 
have  been  the  necix>polis  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

Erait'os.  1.  One  of  the  attendants  or  deacons 
of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  who  with  Timothy  was 
sent  forward  into  Macedonia  while  the  Apostle 
himself  remained  in  Ada  (Acts  xix.  22).  lie  is 
probably  the  same  with  Ei-astus  who  is  again  men- 
tioned in  the  salutations  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii. 
20),  though  not  the  same  with  Eiustus  the  cham- 
berlain of  Corinth  f  Rom.  xvi.  23).— 2.  Erastus  the 
chamberlain,  or  rather  the  public  tixosm'er  of  Co- 
rinth, who  was  one  of  the  eai'ly  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity (Rom.  xvi.  23).  Accoi-ding  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Gi-eek  Church,  he  was  fu-st  treasurer  to 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Paneas. 

E'ri,  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16),  and  ancestor 
of  the  Erit£8  (Num.  xxvi.  16). 

Eia'iai.  The  form  of  the  name  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  in  the  N.  T. 

E'sarJia'ddon.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings 
of  Assyria.  He  was  tne  sou  of  Sennacherib  (2  K. 
xix.  37)  and  the  giTuidsou  of  Sargon  who  succeeded 
Shalmancser.  Nothing  is  really  known  of  Esnr- 
haddon  until  his  accession  (ab.  B.C.  680  ;  2  K.  xix. 
37 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  He  appcare  by  his  monu- 
ments to  have  been  one  of  the  most  poweiful 
— if  not  Vie  most  powerful— of  all  the  Assyrian 
monarchs.  He  carried  his  aims  over  all  Asia  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Aiinenian  mountains, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
all'cction  of  Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  frern 
foimer  Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  sub- 
dued the  sons  of  Mei-odach-Baladan  who  headed  the 
national  party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  substi- 
tuting for  the  foi-mer  government  by  viceroys,  a 
direct  dependance  upon  the  Assyrian  crown.  He 
is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch  whom  we  find  to 
have  actually  reigned  at  Babylon,  where  he  built 
himself  a  pjilacc,  bricks  fiom  which  have  been  re- 
cently recovered  bearing  his  name.  His  Babylonian 
reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from  B.C.  680  to  B.C. 
667.  As  a  bnihler  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is 
particularly  distinguished.  Besides  his  palace  at 
Babylon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he 
built  at  least  three  others  in  diricrent  paits  of  his 
dominions,  either  for  himself  or  his  son  ;  while  in  a 
single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  his 
liands  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples  in  Assyria 
and  Mesopotam ia.  The  south-west  palace  at  Nimrud 
is  the  best  preserved  of  his  constructions.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  tlie  length  of  Esar-haddon 's  i«ign 
or  the  order  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  it.    it 


ESAU 

bas  been  conjectiiKd  that  he  died  about  B.a  6G0, 
ailer  oocapyiog  the  throne  for  twenty  yean. 

X'sailf  tiM  eldest  wn  of  Isaac,  and  twin-brother 
of  Jacob.  The  singular  appearance  of  the  child  at 
his  birth  originated  the  name  (Gen.  xxv.  25).  This 
was  not  the  only  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Even  in  the  womb 
th«  twin-brothers  struggled  together  (xxr.  22). 
Ksaa's  robust  fi-ame  and  **  rough  "  aspect  were  the 
types  of  a  wild  and  daring  nature.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  his  diaracter  soon  began  to  develope 
themselves.  He  was,  in  &ct,  a  thorough  Bedaun/t 
a  '*  son  of  the  desert,"  who  delighted  to  roam  free 
as  the  wind  of  hearoi,  and  who  was  impatient  of 
the  restraints  of  civilized  or  settled  life.  His  old 
&ther,  by  a  caprice  of  affection  not  uncomm<Hi, 
loved  his  wilful,  vagrant  boy ;  and  his  keen  relish 
for  sftTOury  food  being  gratified  by  £sau*8  venison, 
he  liked  him  all  the  t^er  for  his  skill  in  hunting 
(xxv.  28).  An  event  occurred  which  exhibited  the 
Tvckleas  character  of  Esau  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
selfish,  gnsjpuig  nature  of  his  Inother  on  tiie  other. 
There  is  something  revolting  in  this  whole  transac- 
tion. Jacob  takes  advantage  of  liis  brother's  distress 
to  rob  him  of  that  which  was  dear  as  life  itself  to 
an  Eastern  patriarch.  Esau  married  at  the  age  of 
40,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  parents.  His 
wires  were  both  Canaanites ;  and  they  "  were  bit- 
terness of  spirit  unto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah  "  (Gen. 
zxvi.  34,  35).  The  next  episode  in  the  history  of 
lusaa  and  Jacob  is  still  more  painful  than  the 
former.  Jacob,  through  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is 
again  soocessful,  and  secures  irrevocably  the  coven- 
ant blessing.  Esau  vows  vengeance.  But  he  knew 
not  a  mother's  watchful  care.  By  a  characteristic 
piece  of  domestic  policy  Rd)ekah  succeeded  both  in 
exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Esau,  and  obtaining 
his  consoit  to  Jacob's  departure.  When  Esau  heai^ 
that  his  father  had  commanded  Jacob  to  take  a  wife 
of  the  daughters  of  his  kinsman  Laban,  he  also  re- 
solred  to  try  whether  by  a  new  alliance  he  could 
profHtiate  his  parents.  He  accordingly  married  hi» 
consin  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael  (xxviii. 

8,  9).  This  marriage  appears  to  have  brought  him 
into  connexion  with  the  ishmaelitish  tribes  beyond 
the  valley  of  Arabah.  He  soon  afterwards  esta- 
Uiabed  himself  m  Mount  Seir ;  still  retaining,  how- 
ever, some  interest  in  his  father's  property  in 
SouUiem  Palestine.  He  was  residing  in  Mount 
Seir  when  Jacob  returned  from  Padan-aram,  and 
had  then  become  so  rich  and  powerful  tliat  the  im- 
pressions of  his  brother's  early  offences  seem  to 
have  been  almost  completely  effaced.  It  does  not 
nppear  tiiat  the  brothers  again  met  until  the  death  of 
their  &ther  about  20  years  afterwards.  They  imited 
in  laying  Isaac's  body  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  Of 
Ean's  subseriuent  history  nothing  is  known ;  for 
that  of  his  descendants  see  Edom  and  Edouiteb. 

E'nn,  1  Esd.  v.  29.    [Ziba.] 
'    S'fay,  Ecclus.  zlviii.  20,  22 ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18. 
[Isaiah.] 

SidziioloiL  This  name  is  merely  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jbzrsel.  It  occurs  in 
this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V.  (Jud.  iii. 

9,  rv.  6).  In  Jud.  iii.  3  it  is  Esdbaelom,  and  in  i. 
8  Esdrelom,  with  the  addition  of  *'the  great 
plain."  In  the  0.  T.  the  plain  is  called  the  Valley 
OF  Jezreel  ;  by  Josephns  **  the  great  plain."  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  old  royal  dty  of  Jezreel, 
which  occupied  a  commanding  8lte»  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  pltdn,  on  s  spar  of  Mount  Gilboa,  I 
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*'  The  Great  plain  of  Esdraelon  "  extends  .ncross 
Central  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Carmel 
and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galilee.  The  western 
section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  ACCHO,  or 
*Akka,  The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a  triangle. 
Its  base  on  the  east  extends  from  Jenin  (the  ancient 
Engannim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  Nazareth, 
and  is  about  15  miles  long ;  the  north  side,  foimod 
by  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  12  miles  long ;  and 
the  south  side,  foimed  by  the  Samaria  range,  i.i 
about  18  miles.  The  apex  on  the  west  is  a  narrow 
pass  opening  into  the  plain  of  'Akkcu  From  the 
base  of  this  triangular  plain  three  branches  stretch 
out  eastward,  like  fingei*s  from  a  hand,  divided  by 
two  bleak,  grey  ridges— one  bearing  the  femiliai* 
name  of  Mount  Gilboa ;  the  other  called  by  Franks 
Little  Hennon,  but  by  natives  Jebel  ed-Duhy,  The 
central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated.  This  is  the  '*  Valley  of  Jezreel "  proper 
— ^the  battle-fieldon  which  Gideon  triumphed,  and 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  overthrown  (Judg.  vii. 
1,  sq.;  1  Sam.  xxix.  and  xxxi.).  Two  things  are 
worthy  of  special  notice  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
1.  its  wondei-ful  richness.  2.  its  desolation.  If  we 
except  the  eastern  branches,  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
habited village  on  its  whole  surface,  and  not  more 
than  one-sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  wild  wandering  Bedawin. 

Ei'drai.    The  form  of  the  name  of  Ezra  the 
scribe  in  1  and  2  Esdr. 

Et'dru,  Fixit  Book  of;  the  first  in  order  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  in  the  English  Bible.  In  the 
YaUcan  and  other  quasi-modern  editions  of  the 
LXX.,  our  1st  Esdr.  is  called  \he  first  book  of 
Esdras,  in  relation  to  the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra 
which  follows  it,  and  is  called  the  second  Esdras. 
But  in  the  Vulgate,  Ist  Esdr.  means  the  canonical 
Book  of  Ezra,  and  2nd  Esdr.  means  Nehemiah^  ac- 
cording to  the  primitive  Hebrew  arrangement, 
mentioned  by  Jerome,  in  which  Ezra  and  Nelie- 
miah  made  up  two  parts  of  the  one  book  of  Ezra ; 
and  3rd  and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we  now  call  1  and 
2  Esdras.  In  all  the  earlier  editions  of  tlie  English 
Bible  the  books  of  Esdras  are  numbered  as  in  the 
Vulgate.  The  Geneva  Bible  6rst  adopted  the  clas- 
sification used  in  our  present  Bibles.  As  r^ards  the 
antiquity  of  this  book  and  the  rank  assigned  to  it  in 
the  early  Churoh,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  that  Jo- 
sephus  quotes  lai^ely  from  it,  and  follows  its  author- 
ity. It  is  quoted  ahio  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  by 
Cyprian,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  other  fathers. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  on  the  other  hand  than  that 
it  is  rightly  included  by  us  among  the  Apocrypha. 
Tliat  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  Hebrew  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  admitted 
by  all.  As  rqpards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and 
the  author  or  authors  of  it — the  first  chapter  is  a 
transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  2  Chr.  iot 
the  most  part  verbatim,  and  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphrased,  and  show- 
ing some  corruptions  of  the  text,  the  use  of  a 
different  Greek  version,  and  some  various  readings. 
Chaptera  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6,  are 
the  original  portions  of  the  book,  and  the  rest  is  a 
transcript  more  or  less  exact  of  iJD^  book  of  Ezra, 
with  the  chaptera  transposed  and  quite  otherwise 
arranged,  and  a  portion  of  Ndiemiah.  Hence  a  two- 
fold design  in  the  compiler  is  discernible.  One  to 
introduce  and  give  Scriptunl  s&xicWoii  \a  \)bft\«^gaA 
about  Zembbabel ;  the  other  lo  ex^Vim  \}ca  ^t«s\ 
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obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  in  which  however ! 
lie  has  signallj  fiuled.  As  i^egards  the  time  and  ' 
place  when  the  compilation  was  made,  tlie  original 
portion  is  that  which  alone  afibrds  much  clue.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write 
the  book  in  that  language.  He  was  well  acquainted 
too  with  the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr. 
iii.  1,  2  sqq.),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  (i6.  20, 
21,  39, 41,  &c.,  and  45  compared  with  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
7).  But  that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings, 
appears  hj  the  undiscriminating  way  in  which  he 
uses  promiscuously  the  phrase  Medet  and  Persians^ 
or,  Persians  and  Modes,  according  as  he  happened 
to  be  imitating  the  language  of  Daniel  or  of  the 
book  of  Esther. 

Ei'dras,  the  Seoond  Book  of;  in  the  English 
Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  so  called  by  the 
author  (2  Esdr.  i.  1),  is  more  commonly  known, 
accoi-ding  to  the  reckoning  of  the  X«atin  Veraon,  as 
the  fourth  book  of  Ezra.  The  original  title,  **  the 
Apocalypse  of  Ezra,"  is  far  moi-e  appropriate. — 1. 
For  a  long  time  tills  Book  of  Ezra  was  known  only 
by  an  old  Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in  some 
MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  A  second  Arabic  text  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  in  two  Bodleian  MSS.  A  third  Aethi- 
opic  text  was  published  in  1820  by  [Archbp.] 
I.awrence  with  English  and  Latin  translations,  like- 
wise from  a  Bodleian  MS. — 2.  The  three  versions 
were  all  made  directly  from  a  Greek  text;  and  in 
defiiult  of  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  book  was  composed  in  Greek. — 
3.  The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in 
the  English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
polations (Ch.  i.  ii. ;  xv.  zvi.)  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Arabic  and  Aethiopic  versions,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in  the  best  Latin 
MSS.  Both  of  these  passages  are  evidently  of 
Christian  origin.  Another  smaller  interpolation 
occui-s  in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  28,  where  filius 
meus  Jesus  answers  to  "ify  Messiah'*  in  the 
Aethiopic,  and  to  **  My  Son  Messiah**  in  the  Ara- 
bic. On  the  other  hand,  a  long  passage  occurs 
in  the  Aethiopic  and  Arabic  vei^ions  after  vii.  35, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  Latin. — 4.  The  original 
Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of  a  series  of  angelic 
revelations  and  visions  in  which  Ezra  is  instructed 
in  some  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  moral  world, 
and  assured  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  righteous. 
The  subject  of  the^rs^  revelation (iii,—y.  15)  is  the 
unsearchableness  of  God's  purposes,  and  the  signs 
of  .the  last  age.  The  second  revelation  (v.  20.-vi. 
34)  caiTies  out  this  teaching  yet  fiirther,  and  lays 
open  the  gradual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Providence, 
and  the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before  which  evil 
must  attain  its  most  teirible  climax.  The  third 
revelation  (vi.  35-ix.  25)  answers  the  objections 
which  arise  from  the  apparent  narrowness  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  hope  of  blessedness  is  con- 
fined, and  describes  the  coming  of  Messiah  and  the 
last  scene  of  Judgment.  After  this  follow  three 
visions.  The  first  vision  (ix.  26-x.  59)  is  of  a 
woman  (Sion)  in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the  death, 
upon  his  bridal  day,  of  her  only  son  (the  city  built 
by  Solomon),  who  had  l»een  bom  to  her  after  she 
had  had  no  child  for  thirty  years.  But  while  Ezm 
looked,  her  face  "  upon  a  sudden  shined  exoced- 
^"g^y***  ^"»d  "the  woman  appeared  no  more,  but 
there  was  a  city  buildcd."  The  second  vision  (xi., 
fj'lj,  w  a  di-eam,  is  of  an  eagle  (Rome)  which 
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"cam^  up  from  the  sea"  and  ''spread  her  wings 
over  all  the  eailh."  The  third  vision  (xiii.),  m  a 
dream,  is  of  a  man  (Messiah)  "flying  with  tne 
clouds  of  heaven,"  against  whom  the  nations  of  the 
earth  aro  gathei-ed,  till  he  destroys  them  witli  the 
blast  of  his  mouth,  and  gathers  together  the  lost 
tribes  of  Isi-ael  and  offers  Sion,  **  prepared  and 
builded,"  to  His  people.  The  last  chapter  (xiv.) 
recounts  an  appearance  to  Ezra  cf  the  Lord  who 
showed  Himself  to  Moses  in  the  bush. — 5.  The  date 
of  the  book  is  much  disptited,  though  the  limits 
within  which  opinions  vary  are  narrower  than  iu 
the  case  of  the  book  of  EncK^.  Lucke  places  it  iu 
the  time  of  Caesar ;  Van  der  Vlis  shoiily  aft«r  the 
death  of  Caesar.  I^iwrence  brings  it  down  some- 
what lower,  to  28-25  B.C.  On  the  other  hand 
Gfrorer  assigns  the  book  to  the  time  of  Domitian. — 
6.  The  chief  characteiistics  of  the  "  thi-ee-headeil 
eagle,"  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  detail.*:, 
are  *•  twelve  feathered  wings'*  (duodecim  alae  pen- 
narom),  "  eight  counter-feathers  "  (contrariae  pen- 
nae),  and  "  three  heads " ;  but  though  the  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii.  14,  20)  and 
"  kingdoms  **  (xii.  23),  he  is,  perhaps  intentionally, 
so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  interpi'etation 
only  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  vision  itself. 
One  point  only  may  be  considered  certain, — the 
eagle  can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome.  But 
when  it  U  established  that  the  intei'pretation  of  tlie 
vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the  history  of  Rome,  the 
chief  difficulties  of  the  problem  begin.  All  is  evi- 
dently as  yet  vaeue  and  uncertain,  and  will  pro- 
bably remain  so  till  some  clearor  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  Jewish  thought  and  history  dming  tlie  critiatl 
period  100  B.C.-100  A.c. — 7.  But  while  the  date 
of  the  book  must  be  left  undetermined,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  product  of  Jewish 
thought.  l*he  Apocalypse  was  probably  written  in 
Egjpt ;  the  opening  and  closing  chapters  oeiiainly 
wei*e.--8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocaly[»e  of 
Ezra  offers  a  striking  contitist  to  that  of  Enoch. 
Triumphant  anticipations  are  overshadowed  by 
gloomy  forebodings  of  the  destiny  of  the  world. 
The  idea  of  victory  is  lost  in  that  of  revenge. — 
9.  One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  obtained 
a  wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  sei-ved  as  a 
pendant  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  LXX. 
Ezra,  it  is  said,  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
dictated  to  his  scribes,  who  wrote  ninety-four  books, 
of  which  twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people 
in  place  of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20-48). 
This  strange  story  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the 
ti'adition  which  r^arded  Ezra  as  the  repi-esentative 
of  the  men  of  the  **  Gi*eat  Synagogue." — 10.  Though 
the  book  was  assigned  to  the  *'  prophet "  Ezra  by 
CleAient  of  Alexandria,  it  did  not  maintain  its  eccle- 
siastical position  in  the  Churoh.  Jerome  speaks  of 
it  with  contempt,  and  it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS. 
of  the  Latin  Bible.  It  is  found,  however,  in  the 
printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  older  than  the  Council 
of  Trent.  On  the  other  hand,  though  this  book  is 
included  among  those  which  are  "  read  for  exampU-s 
of  life"  by  the  English  Church,  no  use  of  it  is 
there  mnde  in  public  worship. 
Eg'ebon,  Jud.  v.  15.  [Hcsiibon.] 
Eiebri'ai,  1  Esd.  viii.  54.  [Siierebiah.] 
E'sek,  a  well,  which  the  herdsmen  of  Isaac  dug 
in  tile  valley  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxvi.  20). 

E8h-4)a'al,  the  foui-th  son  of  Saul,  aocoixJinjcr  to 
the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33  and  ix.  39.  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  i^rson  as  Ish-boshetii. 
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Xd&'btB,  a  Horite;  one  of  the  four  aons  of 
DiSHAX  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  41). 

Ssh'odl,  brother  of  Mamre  the  Amorite,  and  of 
Aner;  and  one  of  Abraham's  conipanions  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  four  kings  who  had  carried  off  Lot 
'^Gcn.  xir.  13,  24). 

EdL'ool,  thie  valley,  or  the  Brook,  of^  a  tcady 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  explored  by  t'le 
i&pi«s  who  were  soit  bj  Moses  ft  om  Kadesh^bamea. 
From  the  terms  of  two  of  the  notices  of  this  trans- 
action (Num.  xxxiii.  9 ;  Deut.  i.  24)  it  might  be 
gathered  that  Eshool  was  the  fui-thest  point  to 
which  the  sjnes  penetrated.  But  this  would  be  to 
contradict  the  express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21, 
that  they  went  as  ikr  as  Kehob.  The  name  has 
been  lately  observed  still  attached  to  a  spiing  of 
remarkably  fine  water  called  'Ain-EsIihaH,  in  a 
Taller  which  crosses  the  vale  of  Hebron  N.£.  and 
S.  W.f  and  about  two  miles  noi-th  of  the  town. 

Sih'eaily  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xr.  52). 

Z'lhek,  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  late  descendants 
ofSaol  (1  Chr.  Tin.  39). 

Zihladoiiitei,  the,  Josh.  xiii.  3.     [Ashee- 

LOX.] 

Zd&taol,  a  town  in  the  low  counliy— the  She- 
fdah — of  Judah.  It  is  the  first  of  the  first  group 
of  cities  in  that  distinct  (Josh.  xr.  33)  enumerated 
with  Zoreah,  in  company  with  which  it  is  com- 
monlv  mentioned.  Zorah  and  Eshtiol  wei-e  two  of 
the  towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xix.  41).  Here,  among  the  old  warriors  of 
the  tribe,  Samson  spent  his  boyhood,  and  hither 
.nfter  his  last  exploit  his  body  was  brought  (Judg. 
xiii.  25,  xri.  31,  xviii.  2,  8,  11,  12).  In  the  Otuy 
mnsticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  Eshtaol  is  twice 
mentaooed — (1)  as  Astaol  of  Judah,  described  as 
then  existing  between  Azotus  and  Ascalon  under 
the  name  of  Astho;  (2)  as  Esthaul  of  Dan,  ten 
inile&  N.  of  Qeutheropolis.  In  more  modem  times, 
however,  the  name  has  vanished. 

Edl'taillitee,  the,  with  the  Zareathites,  were 
among  the  families  of  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 

Elhtemo'a,  and  in  shorter  form  Eihtemoh',  a 
town  of  Jndfdi,  in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  5()). 
With  its  suburbs  Eshtemoa  was  allotted  to  the 
priests  (xzi.  14;  1  Chr.  vi.  57).  It  was  one  of 
the  places  frequented  by  David  and  his  followers 
daring  Uie  long  period  of  thdr  wanderings  ( 1  Sam. 
XXX.  28,  oomp.  31).  The  place  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  at 
Femx^a,  a  village  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron. 
Kslitemoa  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  de- 
^-endanta  of  the  Egyptian  wife  of  a  certain  Mered 
(1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

Eeh'ton,  a  name  which  occoia  in  the  genealogies 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  11,  12). 

Eeli,  son  of  Nagge  or  Naggai,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25). 

Eeo'ra,  a  place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on  the 
.approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Holofemea 
(Jud.  iv.  4).  Perhaps  Haaor,  or  2iOrali,  but  it  is 
not  certain. 

Es^ril,  1  Esd.  ix.  34.     \kzhSXSL,  or  Sharax.] 

Ei'rom,  Matt.  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  33.    [Hezron.] 

£iia'nei.  1.  In  the  description  of  Jo^phus  the 
Essenes  appear  to  combine  the  asoetio  virtues  of 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics  with  a  spiritual  know- 
l»?ilge  of  the  Divine  Law.  2.  The  name  Etsene  or 
J^uaean  is  itself  full  of  diffjcaltj.     Various  Jerira- 1 


tions  have  been  proposed  for  it,  and  all  are  more 
or  less  open  to  objection.  It  seems  probable  that 
Esseue  signifies  "  seer,**  or  **  the  silent^  the  myS' 
teinous"  3.  The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a 
distinct  body  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  repre- 
sented originally  a  tendency  i*nther  than  an  organis- 
ation. As  a  sect  they  were  distinguished  by  an 
aspiration  after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any 
special  code  of  doctrines.  From  the  Maccabaean  age 
there  was  a  continuous  effort  among  the  stricter 
Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  standard  of  holiness. 
Each  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon  as  prac- 
tically impure  by  Uieir  succes?K)rs,  who  carried  the 
laws  of  purity  still  further ;  and  the  Essenes  stand 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mvstic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  To  the  Pha- 
risees they  stood  nearly  in  the  same  relation  as  that 
in  which  the  Pharisees  themselves  stood  with  regard 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.  4.  The  traces  of  the 
existence  of  Essenes  in  common  society  are  not 
wanting  nor  confined  to  individiuU  cases.  Not  only 
was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem  named  from  them,  but  a 
later  tradition  mentions  the  existence  of  a  congre- 
gation there  which  devoted  "  one  third  of  the  day 
to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and  one  third  to 
labour."  The  isolated  communities  of  Essenes  fui- 
nished  the  type  which  is  preser^-ed  in  the  popular 
descriptions.  These  were  regulated  by  strict  rules, 
analogous  to  those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a 
later  date.  5.  The  oi-der  itself  was  regulated  by 
an  internal  jurisdiction.  Excommunication  was 
equivalent  to  a  slow  death,  since  an  Essene  could 
not  take  food  prepared  by  strangers  for  fear  of  pol- 
lution. All  things  were  held  in  common,  without 
distinction  of  property  or  house ;  and  special  pi-o- 
vision  was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self- 
denial,  temperance,  and  Ubour— especially  agricul- 
ture— were  the  marks  of  the  outward  life  of  the 
Essenes ;  purity  and  divine  communion  the  objects 
of  their  aspiration.  Slavery,  war,  and  commerce 
were  alike  forbidden.  6.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been 
seen  already,  they  did  not  ditfer  essentially  from 
strict  Pharisees.  Moses  was  honoured  by  them  next 
to  God.  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with  singular 
strictness,  turned  their  attention  specially  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  looked  upon 
the  body  as  a  mere  prison  of  the  soul.  7.  The 
number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  estimated  by 
Philo  at  4000.  Their  best-known  settlements  were 
on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  8.  In  the 
Talmudic  writings  there  is,  as  has  been  already 
said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes,  but  their 
existence  is  recognised  by  the  notice  of  peculiar 
points  of  practice  and  teaching.  9.  The  character 
of  Essenism  limited  its  spread.  Out  of  Palestine 
Levitical  purity  was  impossible,  for  the  very  land 
was  impure ;  and  thus  there  is  no  trace  of  the  sect 
in  Babylonia.  The  case  was  different  in  Eg}'pt, 
and  the  tendency  which  gave  birth  to  the  Essenes 
found  a  fi^h  development  in  the  pure  i^)eculation 
of  the  Therapeutae.  10.  From  the  nature  of  tlie 
case  Essenism  in  its  extreme  form  could  exercise 
very  little  influence  on  Chiistianity.  In  all  its 
practical  bearings  it  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Apostolic  teaching.  The  only  real  similarity 
between  Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in  the  com- 
mon element  of  true  Judaism.  Nationally,  how- 
ever, the  Essenes  occupy  the  same  position  as  that 
to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  personally  called. 
They  mark  the  close  of  the  oU,  tVie  Von^vxv^  lot  Vlfc^'i 
new,  but  in  this  case  vrithout  tW  ^voimiMi.    k\.  c^ 
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Intel*  time  traces  of  Essenism  appear  in  the  Cle- 
men tines. 

El'ther,  the  Persian  name  of  Hadassah,  daugh- 
ter of  Abihail  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a 
Benjamite.  Esther  was  a  beautiful  Jewish  maiden, 
whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been  amon)^  the  captives 
led  away  from  Jeinisalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  when 
Jehoiachin  was  taken  captiye.  She  was  an  orphan 
without  fiither  or  mother,  and  had  been  brought  up 
by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an  office  in  the 
household  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia,  and  dwelt 
at  **  Shushan  the  palace.**  When  Yaahti  was  dis- 
missed from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fairest  virgins 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Shushan  for 
the  king  to  make  choice  of  a  successor  to  her  from 
among  them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther.  The  king 
was  not  aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage ; 
and  80,  on  the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agagite 
that  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  empire  were  a 
pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  kill  them  all,  young  and  old,  women  and 
children,  and  take  possession  of  all  their  property. 
The  means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert  this  great 
calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred  are  fully 
related  in  the  book  of  Esther.  History  is  wholly 
silent  both  about  Vashti  and  Esther.  Herodotus 
only  happens  to  mention  one  of  Xerxes'  wives; 
Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if  indeed  either  of 
them  were  wives  at  all.  It  seems  natural  to  con- 
clude that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the  harem, 
was  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but  that  a 
special  honour,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may  have 
been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before  her,  as  the 
favourite  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose  offspring, 
however,  if  the  had  any,  would  not  have  succeeded 
to  the  Persian  throne. 

Ei'ther,  Book  of;  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been  written 
late  in  the  reign  of  Xei-xes,  or  early  in  that  of  his 
son  Artaxei-xes  Longimanus.  The  author  is  not 
known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been  Mordecai 
himself.  Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant 
that  Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture,  which  he  probably  did.  The  book  of  Esther 
appeal's  in  a  ditferent  form  in  the  LXX.,  and  the 
translations  therefrom,  from  that  in  which  it  is 
found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  speaking  of  it  we 
shall  first  speak  of  the  canonical  book  found  in 
Hebrew,  to  which  also  the  above  observations  refer ; 
and  next  of  the  Greek  book  with  its  apocryphal 
additions.  The  canonical  Esther  then  is  placed 
among  the  hagiographa  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that 
first  portion  of  them  which  they  call  *'the  five 
rolls."  It  is  sometimes  emphatically  called  Me- 
gillah  ("roll**),  without  other  distinction,  and  is 
read  through  by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  at 
the  feast  of  Purim.  It  has  often  been  remarked  as 
a  peculiarity  of  this  book  that  the  name  of  God 
does  net  once  occur  in  it.  It  was  always  reckoned 
in  the  Jewuh  canon,  and  is  named  or  implied  in 
almost  every  enumeration  of  the  books  composing 
it,  from  Josephus  downwards.  Jerome  mentions  it 
by  name,  as  do  Augustine,  Origen,  and  many  othei*s. 
The  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and 
simple.  It  does  not  in  the  least  savour  of  romance. 
The  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of  Ezra  and  parts 
of  the  Chronicles ;  generally  pure,  but  mixed  with 
some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and  some  of  Chaldaic 
affinity.  In  short  it  is  just  what  one  would  expect 
to  find  ID  a  work  of  the  age  to  which  the  book  of 
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Esther  professes  to  belong.  As  rq;ard8  the  LXX. 
version  of  the  book,  it  consists  of  the  canonical 
Esther  with  various  intei-polations  prefixed,  intor- 
spei-sed,  and  added  at  the  dose.  Though,  however, 
the  interpolations  of  the  Greek  copy  are  thus  mani- 
fest, they  make  a  consistent  and  intelligible  story. 
But  the  Apocryphal  additions  as  they  are-  inserted 
in  some  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the 
English  Bible,  are  incomprehensible ;  the  hisiovy  of 
which  is  this : — When  Jerome  translated  the  Book 
of  Esther,  he  fii-st  gave  the  vei^on  of  the  Hebrow 
alone  as  being  alone  authentic.  He  then  added  at 
the  end  a  version  in  Latin  of  those  several  passages 
which  he  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  which  were  not 
in  the  Hebrew,  stating  where  each  passage  came  in, 
and  marking  them  all  with  an  obelus.  Having  an- 
nexed this  conclusion,  he  then  gives  the  Prooemium^ 
which  he  says  forms  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  b^;inning  with  what  is  now  verse  2  of 
chapter  xi. ;  and  so  proceeds  with  the  other  pas- 
sages. But  in  subsequent  editions  all  Jerome's 
explanatory  matter  has  been  swept  away,  and  the 
disjointed  portions  have  been  printed  as  chapters  xi., 
xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  as  if  they  formed  a  nar- 
rative in  continuance  of  the  canonical  book.  As 
r^ards  the  place  assigned  to  Esther  in  the  LXX., 
in  the  Vatican  edition,  and  most  others,  it  comes 
between  Judith  and  Job.  Tobit  and  Judith  have 
been  placed  between  it  and  Nehemiah,  doubtless  for 
chronological  reasons.  But  in  the  very  ancient  Codex 
published  by  Tischendoif,  and  called  C,  Friderico- 
Atigustanus,  Esther  immediately  follows  Nehemiah, 
and  precedes  Tobit. 

B  tam.  1.  A  village  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
spedfied  only  in  the  list  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32  (oomp. 
Josh.  xix.  7). ^2.  A  place  in  Judah,  foilified  and 
garrisoned  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  From  its 
position  in  Uiis  list  we  may  conclude  tliat  it  was 
near  Bethlehem  and  Tekoah.  Here,  according  to 
the  statements  of  Josephus  and  the  Talmudists, 
were  the  sources  of  the  water  from  which  Solomon's 
gardens  and  pleasure-gix>unds  were  fed,  and  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Temple  supplied.— 8.  A  name  oc- 
curring in  ihe  lists  of  Judah's  descendants  (1  Chr. 
iv.  3),  but  probably  refening  to  the  last  mentioned 
place. 

E'tam,  the  Sock,  a  cliff  or  lofly  rock,  into  a 
defi  or  chasm  of  which  Samson  retired  after  his 
slaughter  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  8, 11).  This 
natural  stronghold  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah;  and 
near  it,  probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lehi  or  Ramath- 
lehi,  and  En-hakkoro  (xv.  9,  14,  17,  19).  The 
name  Etam  was  held  by  a  city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethlehem  (2  Chr.  xi.  6),  which  is  known 
to  have  been  situat^  in  the  extremely  uneven  and 
broken  country  round  the  modem  Urtas,  Here  ia 
a  fitting  scene  for  the  adventuro  of  Samson.  In 
the  abundant  springs  and  the  numerous  eminences 
of  the  district  round  Urtaa^  the  diflf  Etam,  lUmiath- 
lehi,  and  En-hakkore  may  be  yet  discovered. 

E'tham.    [Exodus,  the,  p.  262.] 

B'than.  1.  Etman  tue  Ezrahite,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  excelled  by 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31;  1  Chr.  ii.  6).  His  name 
is  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxzix.— 2.  Son  of  KSshi  or 
Kushaiah ;  a  Merarite  Levite,  head  of  that  £unily 
in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  vi.  44 ;  Heb.  29), 
and  spoken  of  as  a  *' singei.**  With  Heman  and 
Asaph,  the  heads  of  the  other  two  families  of 
Levites,  Ethan  was  appointed  to  sound  with  cymbals 
(xv.  17,  19).     It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
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tvo  oamci  Ethan  and  Jeduthtm  belonged  to  one 
man,  or  are  identical,  bat  there  is  uo  direct  evidence 
of  this.i«S.  A  Gershonite  Lerite,  one  of  the  an- 
cxstors  of  Axaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  42,  Heb.  27). 

Xth'aaim.    [Months.] 

Sthba'al,  king  of  Sidon  and  father  of  Jezebel 
(1  K.  xri.  31).  Josephus  represents  him  as  king 
of  the  Trrians  as  well  as  the  Sidonians.  We  uirj 
thus  ideutiAr  him  with  Eithobalus,  noticed  by  Me- 
nander,  a  priest  of  Astarte,  who,  after  having 
asKssiin&ted  Phdes,  usurped  the  throne  of  Tyre  for 
32  jears.  The  date  of  Ethboal's  reign  may  be  given 
as  about  B.a  940-908. 

B'thar,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  low 
country,  the  Shefehh  (Jo^h.  xr.  42),  allotted  to 
SinoeoD  (xix.  7).  The  name  of  Ether  has  not  yet 
been  identified  with  any  existing  remains ;  but  Van 
de  Velde  heard  of  a  Tel  Athar  in  the  desert  countiy 
below  Hebron. 

Xddo'piAk  The  country  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  described  as  **  Aethiopia  **  and  the  Hebrews 
as  **  Cush  **  lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced, 
in  its  most  extended  sense,  the  modem  Nubian 
Seimaar,  Kordcfan,  and  noi'them  Abyssinia,  and 
m  its  more  definite  sense  the  kingdom  of  MeroS. 
Tlie  only  direction  in  which  a  clear  boundary  can 
be  fixed  is  in  the  N.,  where  Syene  marked  the  diri- 
laon  between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ex.  xxix.  10) : 
in  other  directions  the  boundaiies  can  be  only  gene- 
rally described  as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan 
desert  on  the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on 
the  S.  The  name  **  Ethiopia"  is  probably  an 
adaptation  of  the  native  Egyptian  name  **  Ethaush," 
which  bears  a  tolerably  dose  resembUnce  to  the 
Gentile  form  **  Aethiops.**  The  Hebreii*s  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  practical  aoquaintanoe 
with  Ethiopia  itself,  though  the  Ethiopians  were 
well  known  to  them  through  their  intercourse  with 
EgTpL  They  were,  however,  perfectly  aware  of  its 
position  (Ex.  xxix.  10)  and  its  tropical  characteristics, 
and  they  carried  on  commercial  intercourse  with  it. 
The  ooantry  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  the 
ranges  gradually  increasing  in  altitude  towards  the 
S.y  nntil  they  attain  an  elevation  of  about  8000  feet 
in  jl6yss6fttd.  The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a 
Hamitk  race  (Gen.  x.  6).  They  were  divided  into 
various  tribes,  of  whidi  the  Sabaeans  were  the  most 
powcrfuL  The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  inter* 
woven  with  that  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were 
not  nnfivquently  united  under  the  iiile  of  the  same 
sovereign.  Esarhaddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian 
inacriptioiis  to  have  conquered  both  Egypt  and 
Etluo^m.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
Gambjaes  advanced  against  Meroe  and  8ubdu«i  it ; 
but  the  Persian  rule  did  not  take  any  root  there, 
nor  did  the  influence  of  the  Ptolemies  generally 
extend  beyond  northern  Ethiopia.  Shortly  befons 
oar  Saviour's  birth  a  native  dynasty  of  females, 
holding  the  ofTkaal  title  of  Candaoe  (Plin.  vi.  35), 
hdd  sway  in  Ethiopia,  and  even  lesisteid  the  advance 
of  the  Roman  arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen 
noticed  in  Acts  viii.  27. 

Xt]iio>ia&.  Properly  *'  Cushite"  (Jer.  ziii. 
23) ;  used  of  Zerah  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9  [8]),  and  Ebed- 
melech  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7,  10,  12,  xxxix.  16). 

Stliio'piAn  Woman.  The  wife  of  Moses  is  so 
described  in  Num.  xii.  1.  She  is  eUewhere  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  a  If  idianite,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  some  have  supposed  that  the  allu- 
son  is  to  another  wife  whom  Moses  married  after 
the  death  of  Zipponh. 
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Sthio'piAns.  Properly  "  Cush  "  or  '<  Ethiopia  " 
in  two  passages  (Is.  xx.  4;  Jer.  xlvi.  9).  Else- 
where **Cu&hites,^  or  inhabit<uits  of  Ethiopia  (2 
Chr.  xii.  3,  xiv.  12  [llj  13  [12],  xvi.  8,  xxi.  16  ; 
Don.  xi.  43;  Am.  ix.  7  ;  Zeph.  ir.  12). 

Eth'ma,  1  Esd.  ix.  35 ;  apparently  a  corruption 
of  Nkuo  in  the  parallel  list  of  Exra  x.  43. 

Eth'nan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Helah  the  wife  of 
Ashur  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

Eth'ni,  a  Gershonite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  41  ; 
Heb.  26). 

Sabaliu,  a  Christian  at  Rome  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

Sntr'getM,  a  common  surname  and  title  of 
honour  in  Greek  states.  The  title  was  borne  by 
two  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptol.  III.,  Euexgetes  I.,  B.C. 
247-222.  and  PtoL  VII.,  Eucrgetes  II.,  B.C.  (170) 
146-117.  The  Euergetes  mentioned  in  the  pit>- 
logue  to  Eodesiasticus  has  been  idoitified  with  each 
of  these. 

Ea'mflnot  II.,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  his 
father  Attalus  I.,  B.C.  197.  In  the  war  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  he  rendered  the  most  im- 
poitant  services  to  the  growing  republic.  Afler 
peace  was  noade  (b.C.  189)  he  repaired  to  Rome  to 
claim  the  reward  of  his  loyalty ;  and  the  Senate 
confeiTed  on  him  the  provinces  of  My«ia,  Lydia, 
and  Ionia  (with  some  exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lyca- 
onia,  and  the  ThraciMU  (Chersonese.  The  exact  date 
of  his  death  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  must  have 
taken  place  in  B.C.  159. 

Ea'nataB,  1  Esd.  viii.  44.    [Elnathan.] 

Enni'ee,  mother  of  Timotheus  (2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Euniioh.  The  original  Hebi^w  word  clearly  im- 
plies the  incapacity  which  mutilation  involves,  and 
perhaps  includes  all  the  classes  mentioned  in  Matt, 
xix.  12,  not  signifying  an  office  merely.  The  law 
(Deut.  xxiii.  1  ;  com  p.  Lev.  xxii.  24)  is  repugnant 
to  thus  treating  auy  Isradite ;  and  Samuel,  when 
describing  the  aibitiai y  power  of  the  future  king 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  marg.),  mentions  **  his  eunuchs," 
but  does  not  say  that  he  would  make  **  their  sons  " 
such.  This,  if  we  compare  2  K.  xx.  18,  Is.  xxxix. 
7,  possibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  be 
foreigners.  It  was  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  East 
thus  to  treat  captives  (Ho-od.  iii.  49,  vi.  32),  not 
only  of  tender  age,  but,  it  should  seem,  when  past 
puberty.  The  ** officer"  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
36,  xxxix.  1,  marg.  '*  eunuch")  was  an  Egyptian, 
was  married,  and  was  the  *'  captain  of  the  guard ;" 
and  in  the  Assyrian  monuments  a  eunuch  often 
appears,  sometimes  armed,  and  in  a  warlike  capa- 
city, or  as  a  scribe,  noting  the  number  of  heads 
and  amount  of  spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners,  and 
even  as  officiating  in  rdigious  cerononies.  The 
origination  of  the  practice  is  ascrilxHl  to  Semiramis, 
and  is  no  doubt  as  eaily,  or  nearly  so,  as  Eastern 
despotism  itself.  The  complete  assimilation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  Utterly  of  Judah,  to  the 
ndghbouring  models  of  despotism,  is  traoeable  in 
the  rank  ami  prominence  of  eunuchs  (2  K.  viii. 
6,  ix.  32,  zxiii.  11,  xxv.  19;  Is.  Ivi.  3,  4;  Jer. 
zxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxviii.  7,  xii.  16,  Iii.  25). 
They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two  relations,  either 
military  as  "  set  over  the  men  of  war,"  greater 
trastworthiness  poasibly  oounterfaalandng  inferior 
courage  and  military  vigour,  or  associated,  as  we 
mostly  recognise  them,  with  women  and  children. 
We  find  the  Assyrian  Rab-Saris,  or  chief  eunuch 
(2  K.  xviii.  17),  employed  together  w\\y\  o\)ki«i\iCk^ 
olBmla  as  ambaandor.    It  b  ptoWbiA  \]ba.\.  V>«^ 
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and  his  companions  were  thus  treated,  in  fdlfilment 
of  2  K.  XX.  17, 18  ;  Is.  xxxix.  7 ;  comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7. 
The  couit  of  Herod  of  course  had  its  eunuchs,  as 
had  also  that  of  Queen  Candace  (Acts  viii.  27.) 

Eno'dias,  a  Chiistian  woman  at  Philippi  (Phil. 
iv.  2).    The  name  is  correctly  Euodia. 

Euphra'tes  is  probably  a  word  of  Arjan  origin, 
signifying  **  the  good  and  abounding  river."  It  is 
most  firequently  denoted  in  the  Bible  by  the  teim 
"the  river."  The  Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the 
longest,  and  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  rivers 
of  WestcAn  Asia.  It  rises  from  two  chief  sources 
in  the  Armenian  mountains,  one  of  them  at  Domli, 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Erzeioum,  and  little  more  than 
a  degree  from  the  Black  Sea ;  the  other  on  the 
noi-them  slope  of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala- 
Taghf  near  the  village  of  Diyadin,  and  not  far  from 
Mount  Ararat.  Both  branches  flow  at  first  towards 
the  W.  or  S.W.,  passing  through  the  wildest  moun- 
tain  districts  of  Armenia ;  they  meet  at  Kebban" 
Madertf  nearly  in  long.  39^  E.  from  Greenwich, 
having  run  respectively  400  and  270  miles.  Here 
the  stream  formed  by  their  combined  watera  is  120 
yards  wide,  rapid,  and  very  deep;  it  now  flows 
nearly  southwaitl,  but  in  a  tortuous  coorBe,  forcing 
a  way  through  the  ranges  of  Taorus  and  Anti- 
Taurus,  and  still  seeming  as  if  it  would  empty 
itself  into  the  Mediteiraneon ;  but  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  the  longitudinal  ranges  of  Amanus  and 
Lebanon,  which  here  run  parallel  to  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it ;  the  river  at 
last  desists  from  its  endeavour,  and  in  about  lat.  36*^ 
turns  towards  the  S.E.,  and  proceeds  in  this  direc- 
tion for  above  1000  miles  to  its  embouchure  in  the 
Pei-sian  Gulf,  llie  entire  course  is  calculated  at 
1780  miles,  and  of  this  distance  more  than  two- 
thirds  (120<)  miles)  is  navigable  for  boats.  The 
width  of  the  river  is  gi-eatest  at  the  distance  of  700 
or  800  miles  fit)m  its  mouth— that  is  to  say,  from 
its  junction  with  the  Khabour  to  the  village  of 
Werai.  It  there  averages  400  yards.  The  annual 
inundation  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  in  the  Armenian  highlands.  It 
occurs  in  the  mctith  of  May.  The  gi^eat  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  had  for  their  gi^eat 
object  to  control  the  inundation.  The  Euphrates 
has  at  all  times  been  of  some  importance  as  fur- 
nishing a  Ime  of  trafBc  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons,  probably  mer- 
chants, using  it  regularly  on  their  passage  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Babylon.  There  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  throughout  the  Babylon- 
ian and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use 
of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations,  and  that  by 
it  the  East  and  West  continually  interdianged  their 
most  important  products.  The  Euphrates  is  first 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14).  Its  celebrity  is  there  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  absence  of  any  explanatory 
phrase,  such  as  accompanies  the  names  of  the  other 
streams.  We  next  heai*  of  it  in  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  (Gen.  zv.  18),  where  the  whole 
country  from  **  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates" 
to  the  river  of  Egypt  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race. 
During  the  reigns  of  Dand  and  Solomon  the  do- 
minion of  Isi-ael  actually  attained  to  the  full  extent 
both  ways  of  the  original  promise,  the  Euphrates 
forming  the  boundary  of  their  empire  to  the  N.E., 
and  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  S.W.  This  wide- 
spread  territory  was  lost  upon  the  disruption  of 
the  empire  under  E^oboom ;  and  oo  more  is  beoid 
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in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until  the  expedition 
of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians  in  the  roign  of 
Josiah.  The  river  still  brings  down  as  much  water 
as  of  old,  but  the  precious  element  is  wasted  by  the 
neglect  of  man ;  the  various  watercourses  along 
which  it  was  in  former  times  conveyed  are  dry; 
the  main  channel  has  shrunk ;  and  the  water  sti^- 
nates  in  unwholesome  marshes. 

Enpdl'eoillS,  the  **  son  of  John,  the  son  of 
Accos,"  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Rome  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  dr.  B.C.  161  (1  Mace.  viii.  17;  2 
Maoc  iv.  11).  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
historian  of  the  same  name,  but  it  is  by  no  meant 
clear  that  the  historian  was  of  Jewish  descent. 

Boroelydon,  the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii.  14) 
to  the  gale  of  wind  which  off  the  south  coast  of 
Crete  seized  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  ulti- 
mately wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  It  came 
down  from  the  island,  and  therefore  must  have 
bloD^n,  more  or  less,  from  the  northward.  Next, 
the  wind  is  desciibed  as  being  like  a  typhooo  ot 
whirlwind.  The  long  duration  of  the  gale,  the  over- 
clouded state  of  the  sky,  and  even  the  heavy  rain 
which  concluded  the  storm  (xxviii.  2),  could  easily 
be  matched  with  pai-allel  instances  in  modern 
times.  We  have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or 
less  northerly.  The  context  gives  us  full  materials 
for  determining  its  direction  with  great  exactitude. 
We  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  blew  from  the 
N.E.  or  E.N.E.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  sense  of  Ebpcuc^Kctv  (Euroaquih,  Vulg.), 
which  is  regarded  as  the  true  reading  by  Bentley, 
and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. ;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Received  Text. 

Sa'tyehOB,  a  youth  at  Troas  (Acts  xz.  9),  who 
sitting  in  a  window,  and  having  fallen  asleq)  while 
St.  Paul  was  discoursing  far  into  the  night,  foil 
from  the  third  story,  and  being  taken  up  dead,  was 
miraculously  restoi'ed  to  life  by  the  Apostle. 

Svangelist.  The  constitution  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  included  an  order  or  body  of  men  known  as 
Evangelists.  The  meaning  of  the  name,  "  The  pub- 
lishers of  glad  tidings ,'*  seems  common  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv. 
11,  the  "evangelists"  appear  on  the  one  hand 
afler  the  "  apostles  **  and  **  prophets :"  on  the  other 
before  the  **  pastors  "  and  "  teachers."  This  pas- 
sage aooordingiy  would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as 
standing  between  the  two  other  groups— sent  forth 
as  missionary  preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  first, 
and  as  such  preparing  the  way  for  the  labours  of 
the  second.  The  same  inference  would  seem  to 
follow  the  occurrence  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
Philip  in  Acts  xxi.  8.  It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  Evangelist  is  the 
proclamation  of  the  glad  tidings  to  those  who  have 
not  known  them,  rather  than  the  instruction  and 
pastoral  care  of  those  who  have  believed  and  been 
baptised.  It  follows  also  that  the  name  denotes  a 
work  rather  than  an  order.  The  Evangelist  might 
or  might  not  be  a  Bishop-Elder  or  a  Dmoon.  The 
Apostles,  00  far  as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii. 
25,  xiv.  7 ;  1  Cor.  i.  17),  might  claim  the  title, 
though  there  were  many  Evangelists  who  were  not 
Apostles.  Theodoi-et  describes  the  Evangelists  as 
travelling  missionaries.  The  acoonnt  giren  by 
Eusebius,  though  somewhat  rhetorical  and  vague, 
gives  prominence  to  the  idea  of  itinerant  missionary 
preaching.  If  the  Gospel  was  a  written  book,  an%. 
the  office  of  the  Evangelists  was  to  read  or  distri 
buta  it,  then  the  writers  of  such  hooks  were  acrr 
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^^^X^  T^B  ETtngdists.  In  later  liturgical  Ian- 
jnuige  tlie  word  was  applied  to  the  reader  of  the 
Go^d  for  the  day. 

Xfi,  the  name  giren  in  Scripture  to  the  fint 
woman.  Tlie  aoooont  of  Eve's  creation  is  found  at 
Gen.  ii.  21,  22.  Varioas  oplanations  of  this  nar- 
nitiye  have  been  ofieml.  Perhaps  that  which  we 
are  diieflj  intended  to  learn  from  it  is  the  fbunda- 
tioQ  upon  which  the  union  between  man  and  wife 
is  bcxilt,  riz.  identity  of  nature  and  onenesB  of 
origin.  Throng  Uie  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  Ere 
was  beeoiled  into  a  Tiolation  of  the  one  oommand- 
meot  irakh  had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam. 
The  difierent  aspects  under  which  Eve  regarded  her 
miasian  as  a  mother  are  seen  in  the  names  of  her 
SODS.  The  Scriptore  account  of  Ere  closes  with  the 
birth  of  Seth. 

B^fi,  one  of  the  five  kings  or  princes  of  Midian, 
dain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  zxzi.  8 ;  Josh.  xiil. 
21). 

S>iI-]Iar'odaeh  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  according  to 
Berosos  and  Abydenus,  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Nebodiadnexzar.  He  reigned  but  a  short  time, 
haring  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
ncxzar  in  B.C.  561,  and  being  himself  succeeded  by 
Xeri^iaHu-  in  B.C.  559.  At  the  end  of  this  brief 
space  Eril-Merodach  was  murdered  by  Neriglissar. 

KlWWBHllHilwttinn    Excommunication  is  a  power 
feonded  upon  a  rieht  inhermt  in  all  religious  so- 
deties,  aiid  is  anslogous  to  the  powers  of  capital 
ponishment^  banishment,  and  exclusion  from  mem- 
bership, which  are  exercised  by  political  and  muni- 
cipal bodies.— I.  Jewish  Excommvmication, — The 
Jewish  system  of  excommunication  was  threefold. 
For  a  first  offence  a  delinquent  was  subjected  to 
the  penalty  of  Niddm.     The  twenty-four  offences 
for  whidi  it  was  inflicted  are  various,  and  range  in 
beiDoasDeas  from  the  offence  of  keeping  a  fierce  dog 
to  that  of  taking  God's  name  in  rain.     The  offender 
was  first  dted  to  appear  in  court ;  and  if  he  refused 
to  appear  or  to  make  amends,  his  sentence  was  pro- 
Dooneed.     The  term  of  this  ponishment  was  thirty 
dap ;  and  it  was  extended  to  a  second  and  to  a  third 
thirty  days  when  necessary.     If  at  the  end  of  that 
tbne  the  offender  was  still  contumacioos,  he  was 
snbjected  to  the  second  excommunication  termed 
Chimn^  a  word  meaning  something  devoted  to  God 
(Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28  ;  Ex.  xxii.  20  [19] ;  Num.  xviii. 
14).     Severer  penalties  were  now  attached.     The 
senttncc  was  delivered  by  a  court  of  ten,  and  was 
aaxmpanied  by  a  solemn  malediction.     Lastly  fol- 
lowed ^amm&thA,  which  was  an  entire  cutting  off 
fipom  the  congregation.    It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excommunica- 
tifoo  were  undistinguishable  fitmi  each  other.     The 
pnniAmfnt  of  excommunication  is  not  appointed 
by  the  Law  of  Moses.     It  is  founded  on  Uie  natural 
r%ht  of  self-protection  which  all  societies  enjoy. 
The  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Num. 
xvL),  the  cone  denounced  on  Meroz  (Judg.  v.  23), 
the  oommission  and  proclamation  of  Ezra  (vii.  26, 
X.  8),  and  the  reformation  of  Nehemiah  (xiu.  25), 
are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmudists  as  preoBdents  by 
which  their  proceedings  ai-e  regulated.     In  the  New 
Testament,  Jewish  exoommunicatio&  is  brought  pro- 
minently before  us  in  the  case  of  the  man  that  was 
boni  blind  (John  ix.).    The  expressions  here  used 
refer,  no  doubt,  to  the  first  form  of  exoommuniok 
tioD,  or  Niddm,     In  Luke  vi.  22,  it  has  been 
thongfat  that  our  Lord  referred  specificaUj  to  the  i 
three  ftrms  of  Jewiab  excommmdattioa  :  "Bleued  / 
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are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they 
shall  separate  you  from  their  company,  and  shall 
reproach  you,  and  oasi  Cfut  your  name  as  evil,  for 
the  Son  of  Man's  sake."  The  three  words  very 
accurately  express  the  simple  separation,  the  addi- 
tional malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion  of  ntddui^ 
cherem,  and  sAommdMd.— II.  Christian  Exoom- 
mvnication. — Elxcommunication,  as  exercised  by  the 
Christian  Church,  is  not  merely  founded  on  the 
natural  right  possessed  by  all  societies,  nor  merely  • 
on  the  example  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation. 
It  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  18), 
and  it  was  practiced  and  commanded  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Tim.  L  20 ;  1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  Tit.  iii.  10).  In  the 
Epistles  we  find  St.  Paul  frequently  claiming  the 
right  to  exerdse  discipline  over  his  converts  (corap. 

2  Cor.  i.  23,  xiii.  10).  In  two  cases  we  find  him 
exercinng  this  authority  to  the  extent  of  cutting  off 
offenders  from  theChuit:h.  What  is  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  expression,  "  deliver  unto  Satan,"  is 
doubtful.  All  agree  that  excommunication  is  con- 
tained in  it,  but  whether  it  implies  any  further 
punishment,  inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  powers 
committed  specially  to  tiie  Apostles,  has  been  ques- 
tioned. IntroducUon  into  the  Church  is,,  in  St. 
Paul's  mind,  a  translation  from  the  kingdom  i(nd 
power  of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  and  government 
of  Christ.  This  being  so,  he  could  hardly  more 
naturally  describe  the  effect  of  excluding  a  man 
from  the  Church  than  by  the  words,  "  deliver  him 
unto  Satan.**— ilpos^ic  Precept. — In  addition  to 
the  claim  to  exercise  discipline,  and  its  actual  exer- 
cise in  the  form  of  excommunication,  by  the  Apostles, 
we  And  Apostolic  precepts  directing  that  discipline 
should  be  exercised  by  the  rulers  of  the  Churdi, 
and  that  in  some  cases  excommunication  should  be 
resorted  to  (2  These,  iii.  14) ;  Rom.  xvi.  17  ;  Gal. 
V.  12;  1  Tim.  vi.  3;  Tit.  iii.  10;  2  John  10; 

3  John  10 ;  Rev.  ii.  20).  There  are  two  passages 
still  nx>re  important  to  our  subject  (Gal.  i.  8,  9 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  It  has  been  supposed  that  these 
two  expressions,  '*  let  him  be  Anathema,"  **  let 
him  be  Anathema  Maranatha,"  refer  respectively  to 
the  two  later  stages  of  Jewish  excommunication — 
the  cherem  and  the  shammdth&.^^Restoration  to 
Communion. — Two  cases  of  excommunication  are 
related  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  in  one  of  them  the 
restitution  of  the  offender  is  specially  recounted 
(2  Cor.  ii.).—  The  Nature  of  Excommunication  is 
made  more  evident  by  these  acts  of  St.  Paul  than 
by  any  investigation  of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the 
etymology  of  words.  We  thus  find,  (1)  that  it  is  a 
spiritual  penalty,  involving  no  temporal  punishment, 
except  accidentally ;  (2)  that  it  consists  in  separation 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  ;  (3)  that  its 
object  is  the  good  of  the  sufferer  fl  Cor.  v.  5),  and 
the  protection  of  the  sound  members  of  the  Church 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17) ;  (4)  that  its  subjects  are  those 
who  are  guilty  of  heresy  (I  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross 
immorality  (1  Cor.  v.  1);  (5)  that  it  is  inflict^  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church  at  large  (Matt,  xviii. 
18),  wielded  by  the  highest  eodesiastical  officer 
(1  Cor.  T.  3 ;  Tit.  iii.  10) ;  (6)  that  this  officer's 
sentence  is  promulgated  by  the  congr^tion  to 
which  the  offender  belongs  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  in  defer- 
ence to  his  superior  judgment  and  command  (2  Cor. 
ii.  9),  and  in  spite  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
a  minority  (75.  6) ;  (7)  that  the  exclusion  may  be 
of  indefinite  duration,  or  for  a  period*,  (J^")  \^8l\\a 
domtioo  may  be  abridged  at  ih«  discnitVoxi  Tmii  V; 
the  iodalgnoe  of  the  peraoD  ^^o  Yms  \mvoi«i  ^« 
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penalty  {*b.  8) ;  (9)  that  penitence  is  the  condi- 
tion on  which  restoration  to  communion  is  gitrnted 
(/6.  7) ;  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  publicly 
rereraed  as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  (/6.  10). 

EaucatioiLer.  The  Hebrew  word  describes,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  office  of  executioner,  and, 
secondarily,  the  general  duties  of  the  body-guard  of 
a  monaroi.  Thus  Potiphar  was  **  captain  of  tho 
executioners"  (Gen.  zxxvii.  36 ;  see  margin).  That 
the  **  captain  of  the  guard "  himself  occasionally 
perfoimed  the  duty  of  an  executioner  appears  from 
1  K.  ii.  25,  34.  Nevei-theless  the  post  was  one  of 
high  dignity.  The  Greek  (rrcirov\ara»p  (Mark  vi. 
27)  is  borrowed  fi-om  the  Latin  Bpecuiator;  ori- 
ginally a  military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the 
emperors  transferred  to  the  body'gwxrd, 

Szile.    [Captivity.] 

Sz'odns,  the  second  book  of  the  Law  or  Penta- 
teuch.^A.  CcntenU. — ^The  book  may  be  divided 
mto  two  principal  parts:  L  Historical,  i.  1— xriii. 
27 ;  and  II.  Legislative,  zix.  1-xl.  38.  The  former 
of  Uiese  may  be  sabdivided  into  (1.)  the  preparation 
for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in 
Egypt ;  (2.)  the  accomplishment  of  that  deliverance. 
I.  (1.)  The  first  section  (i.  1-xii.  36)  contains  an 
account  of  the  following  particulars : — ^The  great 
increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  hmd  of  £nrpt, 
and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dynasty,  which 
occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Joseph  (ch. 
i.) ;  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses  (ii.)  ; 
his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii.  1-iv.  17),  and  his  return  to  Egypt  in  con- 
sequence (iv.  18-31);  his  first  ineffectual  attempt 
to  prevail  upop  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go, 
which  only  resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens 
(▼.  1-21) ;  a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their 
genealogies  (v.  22— vii.  7);  the  successive  signs 
and  wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii. 
8-xii.  36).  (2.)  A  narrative  of  events  from  the 
departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israel- 
ite at  Mount  Sinai.  II.  The  solemn  establishment 
of  the  Theocracy  on  Mount  Sinai.  This  book  in 
short  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Israel  as 
a  nation :  and  tlie  history  has  three  clearly  marked 
stages.  First  we  see  a  nation  enslaved ;  next  a 
nation  redeemed;  lastly  a  nation  set  apart,  and 
through  the  blending  of  its  religious  and  political 
life  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.«»B.  Integrity. 
— According  to  von  Lengerke  {Kenaan^  Ixxxviii. 
zc)  the  following  portions  of  the  book  belong  to 
the  original  or  Elohistic  docum<»it: — Chap.  i.  1-14, 
ii.  23-25,  vL  2-vii.  7,  xii.  1-28,  37,  38,  40-51 
(xiii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi.,  xix.  1,  zx.,  xxv.-xxxi., 
xxxv.-xl.  Knobel,  the  most  recent  writer  on  the 
subject,  in  the  inti-oduction  to  his  commentary  on 
Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  nfted  these  books  still 
more  carefully,  and  with  regard  to  many  passages 
has  formed  a  different  judgment.  A  mere  com- 
parison of  the  two  lists  of  passages  selected  by  these 
different  writers  as  belonging  to  the  original  docu- 
ment is  sufficient  to  show  bow  very  unceitain  all 
such  critical  procevses  must  be.  On  the  whole  there 
seems  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  critical  acumen 
will  ever  be  able  plausibly  to  distinguish  between 
the  original  and  the  supplement  in  the  book  of 
Exodus.  There  is  nothing  indeed  forced  or  impro- 
bable  id  the  sop/>osition,  either  that  Moses  himself 
iocorponted  in  his  memoin  ancient  titiditioQ  wh%- 
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ther  oral  or  written,  or  that  a  writer  later  thao 
Moses  made  use  of  materials  lefl  by  the  great  1^^ 
lator  in  a  somewhat  fi:agmentary  form.  We  shall 
give  reasfHis  hereafter  for  concluding  that  the  Pen* 
tateuch  in  its  proseni  form  was  not  altogether  the 
work  of  Moses.  [Pentateuch.]  For  the  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that,  even  admitting  the 
hand  of  an  editor  or  compiler  to  be  visible  in  the 
book  of  Exodus,  it  is  quite  impossible  accurately  to 
distinguish  the  documents  from  each  other,  or  from 
his  own  additions.^>C.  Credibility. — Almost  every 
histerical  fact  mentioned  in  Exodus  has  at  some 
time  or  other  been  called  in  question.  But  it  i» 
certain  that  all  investigation  has  hitherto  tended 
only  to  establish  the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  A 
comparison  with  other  writers  and  an  examinatioa 
of  the  monuments  confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  coo* 
tradict,  the  most  material  statements  of  this  book 
Thus,  for  instance,  Manetho's  story  of  the  Hyksos 
points  at  least  to  some  early  connexion  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Egyptians,  and  is  corroborative 
of  the  fact  implied  in  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Israelitish  sojourn,  Egypt  was  ruled  by 
a  foreign  dynasty.  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  strangers 
from  the  east  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of 
Lower  Egypt.  And  his  account  shows  that  the 
Israelites  had  become  a  numerous  and  formidable 
people.  According  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  number  ot 
men,  besider  women  and  children,  who  lefl  Egypt 
was  600,000.  This  would  give  for  the  whole  nation 
about  two  millions  and  a  half.  There  is  no  doubt 
some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  immense  in- 
crease, if  we  suppose  (as  on  many  accounts  seems 
probable)  that  the  actual  residence  of  the  children 
of  Israel  was  only  215  years.  We  must  remember 
indeed  that  the  number  who  went  into  Egy^t  with 
Jacob  was  considerably  more  than  **  threescore  and 
ten  souls"  [see  Chbomolooy]  ;  we  must  also  take 
into  account  the  extraoixiinary  fruitfulness  of  Egypt 
(concerning  which  all  writers  are  agreed),  and  espe- 
cially of  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt. 
Still  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  allow 
430  yean  for  the  increase  of  the  nation  rather  than 
any  shoi-ter  period.  According  to  De  Wette  the 
story  of  Moses'  birth  is  mythiod,  and  arises  from 
an  attempt  to  account  etymok>gically  for  his  name. 
As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  can  be 
very  littie  doubt  that  it  is  Egyptian,  and  if  so,  the 
author  has  either  played  upon  the  name  or  is  mis- 
taken in  his  philology.  Other  objections  are  of  a 
very  arbitrary  kind.  The  ten  plagues  are  phy- 
sically, many  of  them,  what  might  be  expected  in 
Egypt,  although  in  their  intensity  and  in  their  rapid 
succession  they  are  clearly  supernatural.  The  insti- 
tution of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii.)  has  been  subjected 
to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also  been  called  a 
mythic  fiction.  The  critics  rest  nuunly  on  the 
difference  between  the  directions  given  for  the  ob- 
servance of  this  the  fint,  and  those  given  for  sub- 
sequent passovers.  But  there  is  no  reason  why, 
considering  the  very  remai  kable  circumstances  undei* 
which  it  was  instituted,  the  first  Passover  should 
not  have  had  its  own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why 
instructions  should  not  then  have  been  given  for 
a  somewhat  different  observance  for  the  future. 
[Passover.]  In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a 
remai'kable  acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Many  other 
fiicts  have  been  disputed,  such  as  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  the  manna,  &c.  But  respect- 
ing these  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  other  articles  in 
i  which  they  are  discussed.  [Tue  Exodus  *  MAinff  a  ^ 


UXODDS,  TRB 
Tbb  Skd  Su.}— D.  Tbt  authonjiip  mud  data  ef 
The  bsok  are  dbnuHd  Duder  PEJtTiTiucH. 

Xs'adu,  th«.  1.  Datt.—k  prrpoDdeiua  of 
nvlRKe  it  Id  &rour  of  the  7«i  B.C.  1652.  The 
hutoHoI  qaationi  amOKtrcl  wiib  thii  data  ui 
Mtind  nndpT  Egtpt.  Hila  placa  lh«  Eiodui 
B.C.  1648.  L'lhs  B.C.  Uei.  uxl  Boiuni  B.C.  1»20. 
—3.  ffiWory.— Tb«  hutoij  of  the  Eiodni  ititlf 
tsmniaicH  wftb  Die  dam  of  thut  of  the  Tto  PUpj«. 
[PuAon  or  EorPT.]  In  th«  ni^t  la  which, 
■t  midu^C,  ths  fintboni  were  ilnin  (Ki.  lii.  2E>), 
Ftuwh  unnd  tbi  deputun  of  (he  linieliis  (vtr. 
•At  ._   ..  .   j.^^^   j.^^  Rimeim 
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(m-.  37,  39),  tpiiuenUr  dorii^  the  night  fver. 
42],  bat  toviudi  morning,  on  the  IStli  £v  of  the 
fint  month  (Num.  rauL  3).  They  made  Um 
journeri  and  racampcd  by  tbe  ReJ  Sea.  Hen 
Phmioh  overtook  Ihem.  and  the  gitat  miiade  oo- 
corrcd  by  whith  they  iren'iaTed.  while  the  ptmoer 
and  bii  Brmy  were  deMrojed. — 3.  Otogra^y. — 
The  folloving  poinii  mtut  be  settled  toctly  or 
approiinutely : — the  itutiiaa  of  the  Land  of  Oo- 
iheQ.  tiie  length  of  each  day's  march,  the  position 
of  the  flrtt  station  (Rumes),  and  the  dinction  of 
tlie  Jonnwy.  The  Land  of  Conhen  must  hare  been 
an  ontir  eastern  proTUca  of  Lower  EtETpt-     The 


bnclite^  Mttisg  out  ftnm  >  town  of  Goahaa,  made 
two  dayi^  joonwy  towards  the  Bad  Sta,  and  then 
amend  tb*  wilderness,  a  day^s  jonraef  or  leas  from 
the  MB.  They  cooid  imlj  Ihereiore  bare  goneby  tha 
Tillty  DDW  oiled  the  Widi-t-Tmitylit,  ht  every 
otbcr  eultiralad  or  cultitoble  tnct  is  tiM  far  fiom 
llM  Bed  Sea.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly 
tha  lai^h  of  each  day's  march  of  the  Israelites,  kt 
thajr  had  with  Iben  womm,  chiUrea,  and  cattle,  it 
caniwt  ba  tappoaad  that  tiiay  went  mon  than  fiftem 
tiulm  dally;  at  the  same  time  it  is  onlikely  that 
tbey  Ul  Sir  short  of  this.  Thethneionmeyswontd 
tlMrtfna  glre  a  dittanoe  of  about  &rty'fii 


a  dinct  couna,  lo  that  wa  oumot  oonilder  the  whole 
diitanca  Uura  the  atarting-paint,  BasKscs,  to  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Saa  ag  much  more  than  aboat 
thirty  miles  in  a  direct  tine.  Measuring  from  the 
aadent  western  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gnlf  doa  east 
of  the  WiOt-t-Tiantylit,  a  dinance  of  thirty  milM 
in  a  direct  line  plaoea  the  site  of  Bameaea  near  tba 
mound  oiled  in  the  pnsent  day  T.I-' AIMttiytK, 
not  &r  from  the  weatam  Bid  of  the  valley.  After 
the  lirtt  day's  journey  the  Isnelilo  8icam|ied  at 
Suomth  (Ei.  lii.  ST,  liii.  SO  ;  Mam.  inilL  5,  6). 
This  was  probably  a  mere  resting-place  of  caraTana, 
military  atation,  or  tlas  a  Unm  mmeA  inim 


TlM«Maai,boweTer,  tnJunr^iaeiia  i^e^/oa  fiiom/oae  sf  the  two.     ObriaUilj  lodk 
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difficult  of  identificatJoQ.  The  next  camping-place 
was  Etham,  the  position  of  which  may  be  very 
nearly  fixed  in  consequence  of  its  being  described 
as  **  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness*'  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7).  It  is  reasonable  to  place  Etham 
where  the  cultivable  land  ceases,  near  the  Seba  Bidr^ 
or  Seven  Wells^  about  three  miles  fram  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  After  leaving 
Ethara  the  dii'ection  of  the  route  changed.  The 
Israelites  were  commanded  "to  turn  and  encamp 
before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  We  do  not 
venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  with  modem  sites. 
Nothing  but  the  discovery  of  ancient  Egyptian 
names,  and  their  positive  appropriation  to  such 
sites,  could  enable  us  to  do  so.  The  actual  passage 
of  the  sea  forms  the  subject  of  another  article. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth  at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  great,  since  the  whole  Egyptian 
army  perished.  Frot  Lepsius  attempts  to  identify 
Kameses  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  site  now  called 
Aboo-Keaheyd,  about  eight  miles  fh>m  the  old  head 

of  the  gulf.      [R AMESES.] 

Ezordst.  The  use  of^the  term  exorcists  in  Acts 
xix.  13  confirms  what  we  know  fi'om  other  sources 
as  to  the  common  practice  of  exorcism  amongst  the 
Jews.  That  some,  at  least,  of  them  not  only  pre- 
tended to,  but  possessed,  the  power  of  exorcising, 
appears  by  our  Lord*s  admission  when  he  asks  the 
Pharisees,  "  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by 
whom  do  your  disciples  cast  them  out?"  (Matt, 
xii.  27).  What  means  were  employed  by  real 
exorcists  we  are  not  informed.  David,  by  playing 
skilfully  on  a  harp,  procured  the  temporary  de- 
parture of  the  evil  spirit  which  troubled  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xvi.  23).  Justin  Martyr  has  an  interesting 
suggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  Jew  successfully 
exorcising  a  devil,  by  employing  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  But  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  Jewish  exorcists,  as  a  class,  had 
sunk  down  to  the  superstitious  rites  and  usages  of 
the  heathen.  It  was  the  profane  use  of  the  name 
of  Jgsus  as  a  mere  charm  or  spell  which  led  to  the 
disastrous  issue  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xix.  13-16).  The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was 
bestowed  by  Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles 
(Matt.  X.  8)  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x. 
17-19),  and  was,  according  to  His  promise  (Mark 
xvi.  17),  exercised  by  believers  after  His  Ascension 
(Acts  xvi.  18) ;  but  to  the  Christian  miracle,  whe- 
ther as  perfoi-med  by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  His 
followers,  the  N.  T.  writers  never  apply  the  terms 
"  exorcise  "  or  "  exorcist." 

Expiation.    [Sacrifice.] 

Ek'bai,  father  of  Naarai,  who  was  one  of  David's 
thirty  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  37). 

Eilxni.  1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  rounder  of  one  of 
the  Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Num.  xxvi.  16). 
—2.  Son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  aocoi-ding  to 
1  Chr.  vii.  7. 

Eiechi'ai.  1.  1  Esd.  ix.  14 ;  put  for  Jahaziah 
in  Ezr.  x.  15.^2.  2  Esd.  vii.  40.    [Hezekiah.] 

Enci'as,  1  Esd.  ix.  43;  for  HiLKiAH  in  the 
parallel  passaj;e,  Neh.  viii.  4. 

BMki'ai,  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17,  22,  xliz.  4 ;  2  Maoc. 
XV.  22 ;  Matt.  i.  9,  10.     [Hezekiah.] 

EMldel,  one  of  the  four  greater  prophets.    He 

was  the  son  of  a  priest  named  Buxi.     The  Babbis 

absuidJf  identify  Buzi  with  Jeremiah.     Another 


tradition  makes  Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah. 
Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  ofHce,  who 
gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal  history, 
Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  &cts  of  his  own  life, 
and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect  picture  by 
the  colours  of  late  and  dubious  traditim.  He  was 
taken  captive  in  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  eleven 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  community  of  Jewish  exiles  who 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  **  river "  or 
stream  of  Babylonia.  It  was  by  this  river  "  in  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans"  that  God's  message  first 
reached  him  (i.  3).  His  call  took  place  *'  in  the 
fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiadiin's  captivity,"  B.C.  595 
(i.  2),  *'  in  the  thirtieth  year  in  the  fourth  month.*' 
The  latter  expression  is  very  unceiiain.  It  now 
seems  generally  agreed  that  it  was  the  30th  year 
from  the  new  era  of  Nabopolassar,  &ther  of  Nebu* 
chadnezzar,  who  began  to  reign  B.C.  625.  The  use 
of  this  Chaldee  epodi  is  the  more  appropriate  as  the 
prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gives  a  Jewish 
chronology  in  ver.  2.  The  decisicm  of  the  qnestion 
is  the  less  important  because  in  all  other  places 
Ezekiel  dates  from  the  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity 
(xxix.  17,  XXX.  20,  et  passim).  We  learn  fit)m  an 
incidental  allusion  (xxiv.  18) — the  only  reference 
whidi  he  makes  to  his  personal  history — ^that  he 
was  married,  and  had  a  house  (viii.  1 )  in  hia  place 
of  exile,  and  lost  his  wife  by  a  sudden  and  onfore- 
seen  stroke.  He  lived  in  the  highest  consideration 
among  his  companions  in  exile,  and  their  elders  con- 
sulted him  on  all  occasions  (viii.  1,  xi.  25,  xiv.  1» 
xz.  1,  &c.).  The  last  date  he  mentions  is  the  27th 
year  of  the  captivity  (xxix.  17),  so  that  his  mission 
extended  over  twenty-two  years,  during  part  of 
which  period  Daniel  was  probably  living,  and  already 
fiunous  (Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  He  is  said  to  have 
been  murdered  in  Babylon  l^  some  Jewish  prince 
whom  he  had  convict^  of  idolatry,  and  to  have 
heoi  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Ai'phaxad,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  tomb,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Jehoiachin,  was  shown  a  few 
days'  journey  from  Bagdad.  But,  as  H&vemick 
iiemarks,  "  by  the  aide  of  tlie  scattered  data  of  his 
external  life,  those  of  his  internal  life  appear  so 
much  the  richer."  He  was  distinguished  by  his 
stem  and  inflexible  energy  of  will  and  character; 
and  we  also  observe  a  devoted  adher^oe  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  his  national  religion.  Ezekiel  is 
no  cosmopolite,  but  displays  everywhere  the  pecu- 
liar tendencies  of  a  Hebrew  educated  imder  Levitical 
training.  The  priestly  bias  is  always  viaible.  We 
may  abo  note  in  Ezekiel  the  absorbing  recognition 
of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheerrally  to 
endure  any  deprivation  or  misery,  if  thereby  he  may 
give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv.,  xxiv. 
15,  16,  &c.),  wnom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix.  8» 
xi.  13).  His  predictions  are  marvelloody  varied. 
He  has  instances  of  visions  (viii.-xi.),  symbolical 
actions  (as  iv.  8),  simiUtndes  (xii.,  zv.),  parables 

!as  xvii.),  proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  zviii.  1  sq.),  poems 
as  xix.),  allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.V  open  prophecies 
(as  vi.,  vii.,  xx.,  &c).  The  deptn  of  his  matter^ 
and  the  marvellous  nature  of  his  visions,  make  him 
occasionally  obscure.  Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed 
by  the  Jews  among  the  "  tieasuies, '  those  pmrtions 
of  Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis^ 
and  the  Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  till 
the  age  of  thirty.  The  Jews  classed  him  in  the 
very  highest  rank  of  prophets.— Of  the  authenticity 
of  Esekiel's  prophecy  there  has  been  no  retU  dispute. 
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•boot  tbc  list  chaptos,  tren  suggHting  tliat  t 


■  Jm  to  (i]S«r  the  co 


luilding 


h  tbt  dntnictioD  of  Jf  ruulcm  i>  the  tuniis^ 

before  tint ereut, uid  iir.-ilTiii.  tAa  it, u  ve  sa\ 
fnin  nrt.  2.  Agmin,  chiptcn  i.-iuii.  an  maialj 
occnpicd  with  eamctim,  dcnunciatioD,  sad  reprwf, 
whili!  tba  TonuDdfr  deal  chJeflj  in  conialiiEioa  uid 
pmniK.  A  parenthetical  sectioa  in  the  mitldle  af 
tbtbook  (xxT.-xxiii.)  coDtainsagroupof  propbeciea 
against  tffrfn  Ibrvi^  Datloua,  the  Bepl«aary  arrange- 
ment being  appaientljr  IntenliocuJ.  KiTernick 
diTidei  the  book  into  nine  (ectiotu,  distinguished  bj 
thar  luperaoiptiMis,  u  iollowi: — 1.  Eiekiel'i  call, 
i.-iii.  15.  II.  The  general  carrying  ont  of  the 
ammiiHon,  iii.  16-Tii.  1I[.  The  njection  of  the 
people  becBou  of  their  idolnti-ous  voiihip,  viii.~ii. 

IV.  The  nna  of  Ihe  age  rebuked  in  detail,  ili.-iii. 

V.  The  natare  of  the  judgment,  and  the  gailt 
wliich  canaad  it,  Ti.-iiiii.     VI.  The  meaning  of  the 

jodgmeDt  dawanced  on  aeren  heHlhen  nations,  ut.- 
miL  Vm.  Prophecia,  after  tbs  destractioa  of 
Jtrmalem,  OBdcetiung  the  future  condition  of  lirael, 
nriii.^-niii.  IX.  The  glorioua  coniDinmaUon, 
ilr-ilriii.  There  in  no  direct  quotation)  from 
ScAM  in  the  New  Testament,  hot  in  the  Apoea- 
Irpae  there  are  manj  parallels  and  obvioui  oUnnona 
tithe  later  chaplen  (il.-ilviii.). 

FmA,  Qli  Btone.  A  well-knoini  alone  in  the 
Hi^ibaurhaad  of  Saara  nwdence,  the  Keoe  of  the 
pirting  of  David  and  Jonathan  when  the  fomwr 
fioIlT  fled  from  the  conrt  (1  Sam.  ii.  19). 

Hkm,  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (t  Chr.  ir.  29). 

Knr.  1.  A  son  of  Ephraini,  who  w  >bda  bj 
tlte  iboriginnl  inhabitants  of  Gath,  while  engaged 
it  a  feraj  oa  their  cattle  <l  Chr.  rii.  SI).— 4,  A  | 


ptieit  who  u^tcd  in  the  dedicaliim  of  the  walls  of 
Jemialem  under  Kebemiah  (Neh.  iH.  42).— 8.  FaUm 
of  Huihflh  of  the  sons  of  Hor  ( I  Chr.  ir.  4), 
S»ri'a«,  1  Ead.  viii.  1.     [AiAMAH,  7.1 
bi'u,  I  KhI.  1-iii.  2.     [AzARiAii;  AziEi.] 
E'iioii-ga'ber,oi'Eiion-««'b«r(Nuni.iuiii.35; 
Deut.  ti.  8;  1  K.  ii.  26,  uii.  48;  2  Chr.  viii.  IT), 
the  last  station  named  for  the  ecoimpraeat  of  the 
Israelites  hefom  they  came  to  the  wildeoiess  of  Zin. 
Aocording  to  the  latest  map  of  Kiepeil  it  stands  at 
.^tn  el-G/iudyin,  about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the 
dry  bed  of  the  Aiabnh,  but,  as  he  supposed,  nu  then 
ihe  northern  end  of  the  gulf,  whiii  tnay  hsve  an- 
ciently had,  like  that  of  Suei,  a  further  eitenslon. 

A'nite,  th*.  AccordiTig  to  the  statement  of 
2  Sam.  iiiii.  S,  "  Adino  the  Einite"  was  another 
name  for  "  Jo^b-bBasbebelh  a  Tachcemonite  (1 
Chr.  li.  11 ;  A.  V.  'the  Tacbmonlte  that  sate  a 
the  aat'),  chief  among  the  captains."  The  pass^ 
is  moat  probably  corrupt. 

Bl'n.  1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenly-lwo 
couneg  of  priests  which  returned  from  capiiiity 
with  Zrrubbnbel  and  Jeahua  (Neb.  >ii.  2)._S.  A 


of  Jiida: 


The  n 


IT._S.  The  fjunouj  Scribe 
and  Priest,  damnded  from  Hilkiah  the  high-pri«it 
in  Josiih's  reign,  from  whose  younger  sou  Aiaiiah 
ipnmg  Sersiah,  Eim'a  ftther,  quite  a  diflerent  per- 
son iiom  Seraiah  the  high-prieat  (Eir.  Tii.  1).  All 
that  is  really  knoim  of  JUra  ia  contained  in  the  fiiur 
last  chapten  of  the  book  of  Em  and  in  Neh.  tiii. 
and  lii.  26.  From  these  passages  we  learn  that  be 
was  a  learned  and  pious  priest  reidding  at  Babylon 
in  the  time  of  Artainia  Longimanus.  The  origin 
of  his  indueicB  with  the  king  does  not  appear,  but 
in  the  seventh  jev  of  his  reign,  in  spita  of  the 
un&Tounble  report  which  had  beei  lent  by  Rehum 
and  Shimshai,  he  obtained  leare  to  gu  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  bilie  with  him  a  company  of  Israelilea, 
together  with  piiesta,  Levitcs,  singers,  porteia,  aoi) 
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Xethinim.  The  journey  of  Ezra  and  his  companions 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusidem  took  jast  four  months ; 
and  they  brought  np  with  them  a  large  fiiee-will 
offering  of  gold  and  silrer,  and  silver  vessels.  It 
appears  that  his  great  design  was  to  effect  a  religious 
reformation  among  the  Palestine  Jews,  and  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  ob^ei-vation  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
from  which  they  had  grievously  declined.  His  first 
step,  accordingly,  was  to  enfoi-ce  a  separation  from 
tlieir  wives  upon  all  who  had  made  heathen  mar- 
riages, in  which  number  were  many  priests  and 
Invites,  ns  well  as  other  Israelites.  This  was  effected 
in  little  more  than  six  months  after  his  arrival  at 
Jerusalem.  With  the  detailed  account  of  this 
important  transaction  Ezm's  autobiography  ends 
abruptly,  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  hira  till, 
13  years  afterwards,  in  the  20th  of  Artaxerxes,  we 
find  him  again  at  Jei-usalem  with  Nehemiah  '*  the 
Tirshatha."  It  seems  probable  that  after  he  had 
effected  the  above-named  reformation,  and  had  ap- 
pointed competent  judges  and  mngLstrates,  with 
authority  to  maintain  it,  he  liimself  returned  to  the 
king  of  Persia.  The  functions  he  executed  under 
Nehemiah's  government  were  purely  of  a  priestly 
and  ecclesiastical  character.  But  in  such  he  filled 
the  first  place.  As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after 
Nehemiah  s  departure  for  Babylon  in  the  32nd 
Artaxerxes,  and  as  everything  fell  into  confusion 
during  Nehemiah's  absence  (Neh.  xiii.)t  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Ezm  may  have  died  or  returned  to 
Babylon  before  that  year.  Josephus,  who  should 
be  our  next  best  authority  afler  Scripture,  evidently 
knew  nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his 
death.  There  was  a  sti-ong  Jewish  tradition  that 
he  was  buried  in  Persia.  The  principal  works 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jews  are: — 1.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Great  Synagogue.  2.  The  settling  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  and  restoring,  correcting,  and 
editing  the  whole  sacred  volume.  3.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Chaldee  character  instead  of  the  old 
Hebrew  or  Samaritan.  4.  The  authorship  of  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and,  some  add, 
Esther;  and,  nsany  of  the  Jews  say,  also  of  the 
books  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  prophets. 
5.  The  establishment  of  synagc^ues. 

Ei'ra,  Book  of.  The  book  of  Ezra  is  manifestly 
a  continuation  of  the  books  of  Chronicles.  Like 
these  books,  it  consists  of  the  contcmporaiy  his- 
torical journals  kept  from  time  to  time,  which  were 
afterwards  strung  together,  and  either  abridged 
or  added  to,  as  the  case  i-eqnired,  by  a  later 
hand.  That  later  hand,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was 
doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as  appears  by  the  four  last 
chapters,  as  well  as  by  other  matter  inserted  in  the 
previous  chapters.  It  has  already  been  suggested 
[CURONICLES]  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  last 
diapter  of  2  Chr.  and  £zr.  L  may  probably  have 
been  written  by  Daniel.  The  evidences  of  this  in 
Ezr.  i.  must  now  be  given  more  fully.  Daniel 
passes  over  in  utter  silence  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
to  which  pointed  allusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21,  and 
proceeds  in  ch.  x.  to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  But 
Kzr.  i.,  if  placed  between  Dan.  Ix.  and  x.,  exactly 
fills  up  the  gap,  and  records  the  event  of  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Daniel  was  so  deeply  in- 
terested. And  not  only  so,  but  the  manner  of  the 
record  is  exactly  Daniel's.  The  giving  the  text  of 
the  decree,  ver.  2-4  (cf.  Dan.  iv.),  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  **  Mithi-edath  the  treasurer,"  ver.  8 
(d.  Dan.  i.  3, 11),  the  allusion  to  the  sacred  vessels 
pLiced  by  Sebachadnezzar  in  the  house  of  his  god. 
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ver.  7  (cf.  Dan.  i.  2),  the  giving  the  Chaldee  name 
of  Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf.  Dan.  i.  7),  and  the 
whole  locus  standi  of  the  narrator,  who  evidently 
wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at  Jerusalem,  are  all  drcum* 
stances  which  in  a  marked  mannei  point  to  Daniel 
as  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i.  As  regards  Ezr.  ii.,  and  as 
far  as  iii.  1,  it  is  found  (with  the  exception  of 
clerical  errors)  in  the  7th  ch.  of  Nehemiah,  where 
it  belongs  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.  The  next 
portion  extends  from  iii.  2  to  the  end  of  ch.  vi. 
With  the  exception  of  one  large  explanatoiy  addition 
by  Ezra,  extending  from  iv.  6  to  23,  this  poilioa. 
is  the  work  of  a  writer  contemporary  with  21erub- 
babel  and  Jeshua,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.  That  it  was  the  prophet  Haggai 
becomes  tolerably  sure  when  we  observe  further 
the  remarkable  coincidences  in  style.  Ezr.  iv.  6-23 
is  a  parenthetic  addition  by  a  much  later  hand,  and, 
as  the  passage  most  clearly  shows,  made  in  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  compiler  who  in- 
serted ch.  ii.,  a  document  drawn  up  in  the  reign  ot 
Artaxerxes  to  illustrate  the  return  of  the  captives 
under  Zeinibbabel,  hero  insei-ts  a  notice  of  two  his- 
torical facts— of  which  one  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes— 
to  illustrate  the  opposition  offered  by  the  heatfien  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses.  The  last  four  chapters,  beginning 
with  ch.  vii.,  are  Ezra's  own,  and  continue  the  his- 
tory after  a  gap  of  fifty-eight  years — from  the  sixth 
of  Darius  to  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  The  text 
of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  good  condition. 
There  are  a  good  many  palpable  coiTuptions  both 
in  the  names  and  numerals,  and  perhaps  in  some 
other  points.  It  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew,  and 
partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee  begins  at  ir.  8, 
and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi.  18.  The  letter  or 
decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii.  12-26,  is  also  given  in  the 
oiiginal  Chaldee.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
about  Ezra  being  canonical,  although  there  is  no 
quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T.  The  period  covered 
by  the  book  is  eighty  yeara,  from  the  fiist  of  Cyrus, 
B.C.  536,  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxes, 
B.C.  456. 

Ei'rahite,  the,  a  title  attached  to  two  persons — 
Ethan  (1  K.  iv.  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  title)  and  Heman 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  title). 

Ei'ri,  son  of  Chelub,  superintoident  of  King 
David's  farm-labourers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 
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FaUa.  Taking  the  words  fable  and  parable,  not 
in  their  strict  etymological  meaning,  but  in  that 
which  has  been  stamped  upon  them  by  current 
usage,  looking,  i.  e,  at  the  Aesopic  fable  as  the  type 
of  ^e  one,  at  the  Parables  of  the  N.  T.  as  the 
type  of  the  other,  we  have  to  ask  (1.)  in  what  rela- 
tion they  stand  to  each  other,  as  instruments  of 
moral  teaching?  (2.)  what  use  is  made  in  the  Bible 
of  this  or  of  ui&i  form  ?  Perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory summing  up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features 
of  each  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
Neander : — "  The  parable  is  distinguished  from  the 
fable  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities,  or  acts 
of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a 
lower  (e,  g.  those  of  men  to  brutes) ;  while  in  the 
formei',  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  distinct 
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whidiit 


0  illmtralf.    Tha  Mn< 


ud  power)  thai  intraductd 

of  Ihrir  natan,  but  thdr  net*,  iccording  to  this 

Of  the  &bte,  u  tbui  diitinguiihwl  tann  the  Pa- 
nUr,  wt  hitt  but  two  eumpls  in  the  Bible, 
no  tbU  of  tbflnachoMing  their  king,  uddrewd 
hj  Jothun  to  the  men  of  Sbechem  (Jud^.  i>.  S-I5) ; 
{■I.)  that  of  the  cedu-  of  LcbwHin  and  tlw  thittlp,  us 
the  Aotwrr  of  Jehivth  to  the  challei^  of  AmsxiAh 
(3  K.  liT.  9).  The  ippanurae  of  the  fable  thui 
(•rlf  in  the  hiitDry  of  Isntl,  itnd  it*  entin  ataoux 
finm  the  dinct  tcKhing  both  of  the  O,  and  N.  T. 
m,  each  of  them  in  ita  way.  (igniliaint.  Tikinfc 
the  nceired  ebtonologf,  the  &ble  of  Jolham  wu 
tfnkoi  abent  1209  B.C.  The  Aiablnn  tiaditiou  of 
Lokman  do  not  anign  to  him  an  enrlier  date  than 
tiKt  of  iMrid.  The  Rnt  enmple  in  the  hiitory  of 
Rook  w  the  apologue  of  Meneniiu  Agrippii  B.C. 
494,  and  itagenainenen  hu  been  qiiestion«i  on  the 
giwjnd  that  the  table  nnild  hardly  at  that  time  bare 
Cwnl  il>  waj  to  Laiiom.      The  land  of  Caoaui 


thnr  want  of  fitnaa  to  be  the  media  of  the  truth* 
which  thnt  teaching  waj  to  mn»)-.  The  pointi  in 
whicli  brutea  or  inanimate  objects  preaent  amilf^ef 
to  man  are  chieSv  tlioH  which  belong  to  hit  lower 
nature,  hii  pride,  indolence,  cunning,  and  the  like. 
Hence  the  fable,  apnri  Irom  the  aBodatiaoa  of  n 


,   belon. 


■■piritu. 


t  the  relation) 
and  man;  it  Giila  to  repment  those  between  man 
and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the  Parable. 
The  lablea  of  GiIm  teachers  claimii^  to  belong  to 
the  Christian  diiirch,  alluded  to  hj  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  (1  'nm.i.4,  ir.  7;  Tit.  i.  14;  2  Pet.  i.  16), 
do  not  appear  to  han  bad  the  cbaiacter  of  &ble*. 
[Toperlr  10  called. 

ilil  Hknna,  a  harboor  in  the  island  of  Crete 
(Actinni.  S),  not  mentioned  in  any  other  andent 
writit^.  Though  not  mentioned  by  classical  wrilen, 
it  i*  sijll  known  bj  it*  own  Greek  name.  Lasaex 
too  has  racently  been  most  eiplicitir  discoTered- 
In  feet  Fair  Havens  appears  to  have  be^n  practically 
it*  harboor.  These  placet  are  situated  four  or  lice 
mile)  to  the  E.  af  Cope  Mabila,  which  ii  the  moei 


IS  headland  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cnte,  and 
iimaolistely  to  the  W.  of  whidi  the  csait  treuda 
smldeDly  to  the  K. 

Fain,  a  word  wbidi  ocean  only  In  Ei.  iirii. 
and  there  no  leas  than  seven  time*  (Ter.  12,  14,  IE, 
19,  33,  27,  33):  in  the  last  of  theae  rem  it  Is 
tmdeied  "  wart^"  and  this  we  beliere  to  be  the 
Ime  meaning  of  the  word  tfarnnghont. 

TBllew-dier  (Heh.  ^ocAnttr).  The  Heb.  word, 
whidi  ia  mentioned  only  in  Dent.  ilv.  5  and  in 
I  K.  It.  23,  appeal)  to  point  to  the  .dntifopl  InAalin. 
Kitto  rCbi  (ht  uune  to  the  Oryx  Immrgx.  We 
b.iT«  little  doabt  but  that  the  yaehmir  of  the  Heb, 
r<criptarc«  denotes  the  beiker-tl-iaith,  or  "  wild  oi," 
of  BarboiT  and  H.  Ahia.   (See  dnwiag  <m 


When   the  sweet    Infinencei  of  the 

ound,  and  the  bands  of  Scorpio  canno: 

be  looeed,  then  it  ia  that  Guninet  gesenlJj  preriil 

In  the  lands  of  lb)  Bible.     In  Egypt  a  detideDcy  iu 

the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drying  winds,  producei 

the   ami  reaolta.     The   famine)  reconkd  in   the 

Bible  are  traceable  to  both  these  pfaenomena ;  and 

we  genenlly  Rnd  that  Egypt  was  resorted  to  when 

scaicity  afllicted  Palestine.     In  the  whole  of  Syria 

aiid  Aiabio.  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must  erer  be 

ilepeodent  on  rain  ;  the  watersheds  having  few  large 

»ipringfi,  nnd  the  small  riveis  not  being  sufBdent  foi' 

the  irrigation  of  ereu  the  level  lands.     If  tii««fim 

,"i  t/ie  heavy  raiia  of  Novraiber  an4  T>«tmVt  fefl, 

,J/ (he  lujUoance  of  the  people  ii  cu\  ofiiuftie\«^- 


ittf  drought  af  hsnst-tinK,  wheo  ihc  OMmtrj  u 
Blniost  devoid  of  Dioiitnn.  Kgypt,  sgaid,  otrs  ill 
lU  fertility — B  frrtilitj  Uiat  guDM  fiirittheatrtkiiig 
compariion  to  the  "  gsiifcn  of  the  LortI " — to  it* 
mighty  riTcr,  whose  annual  liao  inaodata  nearij 
the  irfaole  laud  and  mden  ill  cultinUon  as  eaaf 
oert*intj.  Th«  aata  of  douth  and  famine  in 
l^pt  me  occaiiooed  by  defecilie  inondition,  prc- 
(sled  and  accompaniKl  and  followed  by  preralent 
easterly  and  uulherly  winds.  The  first  famine  re- 
cordid  in  the  Bible  Is  that  of  Abraham  afttr  he  had 
pitched  his  tent  oD  the  east  of  Bethel  (Gen.  lii.  10). 
We  maj  ooDclude  that  this  famine  waa  eitinsive, 
although  this  li  not  quite  prored  bf  the  fact  of 
Abraham's  going  to  Kgjpt;  for  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Mcond  lunine,  in  the  days  of  tiBHc,  Uiii  pstnarch 
found  refuEt  with  Abimelech  king  of  the  I'hiliitines 
in  Gerv  (Gei.  xitt.  1  «q.].  We  hsr  no  mon  of 
times  of  scarcit;  ontil  the  great  famine  of  Egypt 
which  "  was  o»er  all  tlie  face  of  the  earth."  The 
.  Gimine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  EaVFT,  lo  fai 
u  Joseph's  hlslo>7  and  policy  is  eoncemed.  It  is 
oqIj  DScessaiT  here  lo  consider  ita  phjKcal  charac- 
teristka.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes  of 
^inuna  in  Egypt :  this  instance  diffen  m  the  pro- 
Tidential  jecuiTence  of  ssTen  yom  ofplenty,  whereby 
Joseph  WAS  enabled  to  provide  against  Uie  comhig 
dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  population  of 
Egypt  with  com,  but  those  of  the  snironnding 
countries  (Gen.  ili.  53-07).  The  modem  history 
of  Egypt  thiows  some  curious  light  on  these  ancient 
records  of  famines ;  and  iiutances  of  their  recnr- 
3  Id  understanding 
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e  was  that  of  the  _ 

le<!feh,  EI-MuitamiT  biUih,  which  is  the  only  in- 
stance on  record  of  one  of  seven  years'  duration  in 
Egypt  since  the  time  of  Josfph  (i.H.  457-<64, 
A.D.  1064-1071).  This  famine  eicesded  in  severity 
all  others  of  modem  times,  and  was  aggravated  bj 
the  anarchj  which  then  ravaged  the  country.  Ve- 
heiDciit  drought  and  pestilence  continuad  for  seven 
confecutive  ycam,  so  that  they  [the  people]  ate 
coi'pses,  nr;d  animabi  that  died  of  theDueltes  ;  the 
cattle  perished ;  a  dog  wni  sold  for  !i  deenAn,  and 
ji  oit  foi-  line  deeodn  ...  ami  an  ardabb  (about 
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5  bushets)  of  wheat  for  tOO  deenCn,  aod  Uicn  it 
Called  altogether.  The  histotian  adds,  that  all  the 
hniBM  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  pmiheit,  and 

wretched  Inhabitants  wei-e  driren,  and  of  the  organ- 
ised bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo  and 
cauzht  iwwnren  in  the  streets  by  rops  furaiihtd 
with  h(!r^and  let  down  f^m  the  hou>«.  The 
famine  of  Samana  resemhledit  inmanypaiticulan; 
and  that  very  briedy  recorded  In  3  K.  viii.  1,  2, 
aSbi-ds  another  instance  of  <»e  of  terfn  yenia.  In 
Arabia,  famines  are  of  freqtieat  occunoice. 

ruthittg.  Two  naniea  of  coin*  in  the  K.  T. 
are  lendei-ed  in  the  A.  V,  by  this  word. — 1.  ko- 
ipir^i,  quadrata  (Matt.  t.  26  ;  Hark  liL  42),  a 
coin  cuinmt  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord. 
It  waa  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (A.  V.  "mite*";. 
The  name  quadrans  was  originally  givai  to  the 
quarter  of  the  Koman  as,  or  pie<«  of  thr«e  unciae, 
therefore  also  called  teninciui.— 2.  iaadpMf  (Matt, 
X.  29 ;  Luke  lii,  B),  properly  a  small  ta,  attaritm, 
Irat  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord  nsed  as  the  Gr.  equi- 
valent of  the  Lat.  at.  The  rendering  of  the  Vnlg. 
in  Luke  idi.  6  niaka  it  pnibable  that  a  single  coin 
B  intoided  by  two  asaaria. 

Tut*.— I.  One  &st  only  was  appointed  by  the 
law,  that  on  the  day  of  Atonement.  There  ia  no 
mention  of  any  other  periodical  &at  In  the  0.  T., 
eicept  in  Zech.  vli.  1-7,  viii.  19.  From  these  paa- 
aages  it  appear!  that  the  Jews,  during  their  cap- 
tivity, obaerred  fonr  annual  Aisti,  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  aerenth,  and  tenth  months.  Zechariah  simply 
distinguiabes  the  fasts  by  the  months  in  which  they- 
weraobaerved;  but  the  UisfanaandS.  Jerome  civo 
statements  of  certain  hiitoiical  eventa  whidi  they 
were  intended  to  commemorate:— The  (ast  of  the 
fourth  month.— The  bieaking  of  the  tables  of  the  Uw 
by  Uoaei  (Ei.  mil.),  and  the  storming  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadneiaar  (Jer,  lii.).  The  bst  of 
the  fifth  month.— The  rrtam  of  the  ipi«,  ix. 
(Num.  nil.,  iIt.),  the  l*mple  bumt  by  Nebochad- 
nezar,  and  aeain  by  Titua;  and  the  ploughing  up 
of  the  site  of  Se  temple,  with  the  capture  of  Betber. 
The  fiist  of  the  teveoih  month.— The  complete  sack 
of  Jerusalem  I7  N'ebuchadneitar  and  the  death  of 
Gedaliah  (3  K.  nv.).     The  Ibt  of  the  tenth  month. 

in  Babylon  . 

salrm.  Some  other  eventa  mentioned  in  the  Hi^ihna 
are  omitted  as  unimpoitant.  Of  those  hei-e  stated 
several  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fasta 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet.  The  number  of  annnal 
fasta  in  the  prcaent  Jewish  Calendar  baa  been  mul- 
tiplied to  (wenty^ight,  a  list  of  which  ia  given  by 
Reland._II.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  pro- 
claimed to  eiprcfls  national  humiliation,  and  to  sup- 
plicate divine  favour.  In  the  esse  of  public  danger, 
the  prrxdamation  appears  to  have  been  acoimpanied 
with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15 ;  cf. 
Taimilfi.i.  6).  The  following  instances  are  recorded 
of  strictly  national  fasts; — Samuel  gathered  "all 
I  Israel"  to  Miipeh  and  proclaimed  a  fast  (1  Sam. 
I  vii.  6)  ;  Jeh«haphat  appointed  one  "  throoglwot  all 
Ijudah"  when  he  was  pieporing  for  war  against 
Moab  and  Ammon  (3  Chr.  11.  3);  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiokim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  "  all  the  people 
in  JenuBlem  and  all  who  came  thitber  out  of  the 
dtiee  of  Judah."  when  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
was  publicly  read  by  Baruch  (Jer.  uivi.  6-10 ;  cf. 
Baruch  i.  5);  thiee  days  alter  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, when  the  second   temple  was  completed. 
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tht  duldrai  of  Israel  assembled  with  fiutiDg;  and 
with  sackclothes  and  earth  upon  them  "  to  hear  the 
Uw  read,  axkl  to  confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1). 
There  are  referenoes  to  g«ienU  &stB  in  the  Prophets 
(Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15;  Is.  Iviii.),  and  two  are  noticed 
in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Maoc.  iii.  46-47 ; 
2  Maoc.  xiii.  10-12).  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  of  cities  and  bodies  of  m^ 
obMoring  fitfts  on  occasions  in  whidi  thej  were 
cspeciallj  oonoenied.-»III.  Private  occasional  fasts 
are  recognised  in  one  passage  d  the  law  (Nam.  nz. 
13).  The  instances  given  of  individuals  fasting 
under  the  influence  of  grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety, 
are  nomerous.— IV.  In  the  K.  T.  the  only  references 
to  the  Jewish  hats  are  the  moition  of  **  the  Fast,"  in 
Acts  zxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote  the 
Day  of  Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly 
fists  (Matt.  ix.  14 ;  Mark  ii.  18 ;  Luke  v.  63,  xviu. 
12 ;  Acts  X.  30).  These  fiuts  originated  some  time 
afler  the  captivity.  They  were  observed  on  the 
seoond  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  which  being  ap- 
pointed as  the  days  for  public  fiuts,  seem  to  have 
been  selected  for  these  private  voluntary  fiwts.*- 
y.  Th«  Jewish  ^ts  wei-e  observed  with  various 
degrees  <^  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  entire 
afartinence  from  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  &c.).  On  other 
occasions,  there  appears  to  have  been  only  a  restiio- 
tion  to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x.  3).  Rules  are 
giTen  in  the  Talmud  as  to  the  mode  in  which  festing 
is  to  be  observed  on  particular  occasions.  Those 
who  fitfted  frequently  dressed  in  sackcloth  or  rent 
their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head  and  went 
buefoot  (1  K.  xxi.  27 ;  Neh.  ix.  1 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  13). 
-«VL  Toe  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which  gives 
to  fittting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old  tain 
naed  in  the  law,  afflicting  the  soul. 

Fit.  The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 
suet  or  pore  fat  of  an  animal,  and  the  fat  which  was 
intermixed  with  the  lean  (Neh.  viii.  10).  Certain 
restrictions  were  imposed  upon  them  in  reference  to 
the  fbrmo' :  some  parts  of  the  suet,  viz.,  about  the 
stomach,  the  enti-ails,  the  kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a 
sheep,  which  grows  to  an  excessive  size  in  many 
eastern  countries,  and  produces  a  lai-ge  quantity  of 
rich  fiit,  wei'e  fbrbiddoi  to  be  eaten  in  the  case  of 
animals  offered  to  Jehovah  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  iii.  3, 
9, 17,  vii.  3,  23).  The  ground  of  the  prohibition 
was  that  the  fiit  was  the  richest  part  of  the  animal, 
and  therefore  belonged  to  Him  (iii.  16).  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  fiit  as  the  richest  part  of  the  animal 
was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  natui^al  feeling,  and 
was  the  ordinary  practice  even  of  heathen  nations. 
The  burning  of  the  fiit  of  sacrifices  was  particularly 
specified  in  eadi  kind  of  offering. 

Fftty  »'.  e.  Vat.  The  woi3  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  to  tnuislate  the  Hebrew  term  yek^,  in  Joel 
ti.  24,  iii.  13  only.  The  word  commonly  used  for 
tfeM>,  indiscriminately  with  gath,  is  **  winepress" 
or  "  wine&t,"  and  once  f  press&t "  (Hag.  ii.  16) ; 
but  the  two  appear  to  be  distinct — gath  the  upper 
receptacle  or  **pi'eai"  in  which  the  grapes  were 
trodden,  and  yekeb  the  **  vat,"  on  a  lower  level,  into 
which  the  juice  or  must  was  collected.  The  "  wine- 
pi^ess"  and  "vats"  appear  to  have  been  excavated 
oat  of  the  native  ix)ck  of  the  hills  on  which  the 
vineyards  lay. 

Fathar.  The  position  and  authority  of  the  fiither 
as  the  head  of  the  family  is  expressly  assumed  and 
sanctioned  in  Scripture,  as  a  bkeness  of  that  of  the 
Almighty  over  His  creatures.  It  lies  of  course  at 
the  root  of  tlut  so-caDed  pahiarcbal  goremDieni  I 


(Gen.  iii.  16  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  3),  which  was  inti-oductory 
to  the  more  definite  systems  which  followed,  and 
which  in  pait,  but  not  wholly,  superseded  it.  The 
fiither^s  blessing  was  regaitled  as  conferring  special 
benefit,  but  his  malediction  special  injuiy,  on  those 
on  whom  it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii.  27-40, 
xlviii.  15,  20,  xlix.) ;  and  so  also  the  sin  of  a  paicnt 
was  held  to  affect,  in  certain  cases,  the  weltiu-e  of 
his  descendants  (2  K.  v.  27).  The  command  to 
honour  pai*ents  is  noticed  by  St.  Paul  as  the  only 
one  of  the  Decalogue  which  bore  a  distinct  promi^ie 
(Ex.  XX.  12 ;  £ph.  vi.  2),  and  disi^spect  towai-ds 
them  was  condemned  by  the  Law  as  one  of  the 
worst  of  crimes  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17 ;  1  Tim.  1,  9). 
It  is  to  this  well  recognised  theory  of  pai-entii) 
authority  and  supremacy  that  the  veiy  \'ai*ious 
uses  of  the  term  **  father "  in  Scripture  ai-e  due. 
*'  Fathers  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  seuioi-s  (Acts  vii. 
2,  xxii.  1),  and  of  parents  in  general,  or  ancestors 
(Dan.  V.  2 ;  Jer.  xxvil  7 ;  Matt  xxiii.  30,  32). 
Among  Mohanmiedans  parental  authority  has  gitrat 
weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage. 

Fathom.    [Measures.] 

Feasts.    [Kestivalb.] 

Felix,  a  Koman  procurator  of  Judaea,  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose  fi-eedman  he  was, 
on  the  banishment  of  Ventidius  Cumanus  in  A.D. 
53.  Tacitus  states  that  Felix  and  Cumanus  were 
joint  procurator;  Cumanus  having  Galilee,  and 
Felix,  Samaria.  Felix  was  the  brothei'  of  Claudius's 
powerful  freedman  Pallas.  He  ruled  the  province 
in  a  mean,  cruel,  and  profligate  manner.  His  period 
of  office  was  full  of  troubles  and  seditions.  St.  Paul 
was  brought  before  Felix  in  Caesarea.  He  was  vt- 
manded  to  prison  and  kept  there  two  years,  in  hopes 
of  extorting  money  firom  him  (Acts  xxiv.  26,  27). 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Porcius  Festus  [Festus] 
was  appointed  to  supersede  Felix,  who,  on  his  retuni 
to  Rome,  was  accused  by  the  Jews  in  Caesai-ea,  and 
would  have  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  his  atro- 
cities, had  not  his  brother  Pallas  prevailed  with  the 
Emperor  Nero  to  spare  him.  This  was  probably 
in  the  year  60  a.d.  The  wife  of  Felix  was  Diii- 
silla,  daughter  of  Herod  A  grippe  I.,  the  formei*  wife 
of  Azizus  King  of  Emesa. 

Fenced  oities.  The  bi-oad  distinction  between  a 
city  and  a  village  in  Biblical  language  consisted  in 
the  possession  of  walls.  The  city  had  walls,  the  vil- 
lage was  unwalled,  or  had  only  a  watchman's  tower, 
to  which  the  villagers  resorted  in  times  of  danger. 
A  thi-eefold  distinction  is  thus  obtained — 1.  cities; 
2.  unwalled  villages;  3.  villages  with  castles  or 
towers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25).  The  district  east  of  the 
Joixlan,  forming  the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Bashan, 
is  said  to  have  abounded  from  veiy  early  times  in 
castles  and  fortresses,  such  as  were  built  by  Uzziah 
to  protect  the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of 
the  neighbowing  tribes,  besides  unwalled  towns 
(Anmi.  Maro.  xiv.  9  :  Deut.  iii.  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10). 
The  foitifications  ot  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus 
r^ularly  "  foioed,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls 
crowned  with  battlemented  parapets,  having  towel's 
at  regular  intervals  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5 ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
38),  on  which  in  Liter  times  engines  of  war  were 
placed,  and  watch  was  kept  by  (Uy  and  night  in 
time  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15;  Judg.  ix.  45; 
2  K.  ix.  17).  •  The  gateways  of  fortified  town* 
were  also  fortified  and  closed  with  sti-ong  d«>ois 
(Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  3,  6,  &c.).  In  advance  of  the  wall 
there  appears  to  have  been  «omeUme&  «xi  omVwqi^ 
(I  K.  xxi.  23 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  15),  viVi\di  ^w*  i^\\a.\& 
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cither  a  palisade  or  wall  lining  the  diidiy  or  a  wall 
i-nised  midway  within  the  ditch  itself.  In  many 
towns  thei-e  was  a  keep  or  citadel  for  a  last  resource 
to  the  defenders.  These  forts  were  well  fnmished 
with  citftems  (Acts  xxi.  34 ;  2  Mace.  v.  5).  But 
the  foilified  places  of  Palestine  served  only  in  a  few 
instances  to  check  effectually  the  progress  of  an  in- 
vading force,  though  many  instances  of  determined 
and  protracted  resistauce  are  on  record,  as  of  Sa- 
maria for  thi-ee  years  (2  K.  zviii.  10),  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  XXV.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in  later  times 
of  Jotapata,  Gamala,  Machaerus,  Maaada,  and  above 
all  Jerutsalem  itself,  the  strengtii  of  whose  defences 
drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the  conqueror  Titus. 
The  eai*lier  E^ptian  fortifications  consisted  usually 
of  a  quadrangular  and  sometimes  double  wall  of 
aun-diied  brick,  fifteen  feet  tiiick,  and  often  fifty 
feet  in  height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals,  of 
the  same  height  as  the  walls,  both  a'owned  with  a 
parapet,  and  a  round-headed  battlement  in  shape 
Kke  a  shield.  A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at 
the  entrance  was  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet  from 
the  main  wall,  and  sometimes  another  was  made  of 
70  or  100  feet  in  length,  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  main  wall,  to  enable  the  defenders  to 
annoy  the  assailants  in  flank. 

Ferret,  one  of  the  unclean  creeping  things  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  xi.  30.  The  animal  referred  to  was 
probably  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe.  The  Rabbi- 
nical writers  seem  to  have  identified  this  animal 
with  the  hedgehog. 

7eitlyaIs.i*I.  The  i^ligious  times  ordiuned  in 
the  Law  fall  under  three  heads : — (1 .)  Those  form- 
ally connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath ; 
(2.)  The  historical  or  great  festivals;  (3.)  The 
Day  of  Atonement. ->(1.)  Immediately  connected 
witii  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  are — (a)  The 
weekly  Sabbath  itself.  (6)  The  seventh  new  moon  or 
Feast  of  Ti-umpets.  (c)  The  Sabbatical  Year,  (d) 
The  Year  of  Jubilee.— (2.)  The  great  feasts  are : — 
(a)  The  Passover.  (6)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of 
Weeks,  of  Wheat-haiTest,  or,  of  tne  First-fi-uits. 
(c)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingathering. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Isiuelite  was 
commanded  "  to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that  ia, 
to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the 
temple,  and  to  make  his  offering  with  a  joyful 
heart  (Deut.  xxvii.  7;  Neh.  viii.  9-12).  The  at- 
tendance of  women  was  voluntary,  but  the  zealous 
often  went  up  to  the  Passover.  On  all  the  days  of 
Holy  Convocation  there  was  to  be  an  entire  suspen- 
sion of  ordinary  labour  of  all  kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16 ; 
Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25,  35).  But  on  the 
intervening  days  of  the  longer  festivals  work  might 
be  carried  on.  Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the 
great  festivals  must  have  had  an  important  beaiing 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity. 
The  frequent  recurroice  of  the  sabbatical  number 
in  Ihe  organization  of  these  festivals  is  too  remark- 
able to  be  passed  over,  and  seems  when  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  sabbatical  sacred  times,  to  fur- 
nish a  strong  proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one 
mind.  The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three 
great  festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of 
the  Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidentiy  oi-dained 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  litUe  as  possible 
with  the  industiy  of  the  people.— (3.)  For  the  Day 
vfAtonemeDt  see  tl)at  article.— II.  Aflcx*  the  cap- 
i/r/ij',  the  Feast  of  Parim  (Etth.  ix.  20  iq.)  and 


that  of  the  Dedication  (1  Maoc.  iv.  56)  were  iosti- 
ttited.  The  Festivals  of  Wood-carrying,  as  they 
were  called,  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  the 
Mishna.  The  term,  **  the  Festival  of  the  BaiOcet" 
is  applied  by  Philo  to  the  offering  of  the  First- 
fruits  described  in  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11  (PhUo,  vol.  v. 
p.  51,  ed.  Tauch.). 

FeetOl,  For'ellll,  successor  of  Felix  as  procu- 
rator of  Judaea  (Acts  xxi  v.  27),  sent  by  Nero,  pro- 
bably in  the  autumn  of  the  year  60  a.d.  A  few 
weeks  after  Festus  reached  his  province  be  heard 
the  cause  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  left  a  prisoner 
by  Felix  in  the  presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and 
Bemice  his  sister  (Acts  xxv.  11,  12).  Judea  was 
in  the  same  disturbed  state  duiing  the  procuratorship 
of  Festus,  which  had  prevailed  through  that  of  his 
predecessor.  He  died  probably  in  the  summer  of 
62  A.D.,  having  ruled  the  province  less  than  two 
years. 

Fetten.  1.  The  Hebrew  word,  nechuahtaim, 
expi-esses  the  material  of  which  fetters  were  usually 
made,  viz.  brass^  and  also  that  they  were  made  in 
pcdrSf  the  word  being  in  the  dual  number  (Judg. 
xvi.  21 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  34;  2  K.  xxv.  7 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  11,  xxxvi.  6  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  Iii.  11).  Iron 
was  occasionally  employed  for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cr. 
18,  cxlix.  8).  2.  Cebel  may  perhaps  apply  to 
the  link  which  connected  the  fetters.  S.  Zikkvn 
{**  fetters,'*  Job  xxxvi.  8)  is  moi-e  usually  trans- 
lated "chains"  (Ps.  cxlix.  8;  Is.  xlv.  14;  Nah.  iii. 
10),  but  its  radical  tense  appears  to  refer  to  the 
contraction  of  the  feet  by  a  chain. 

Fever  {kaddachatht  dalleketh^  charchur;  Lev. 
xxvi.  16 ;  DeuL  xxviii.  22).  These  words,  fh>m 
various  roots  signifying  heat  or  inflammation,  are 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  various  words  suggestive 
of 'fever,  or  a  feverish  affection.  The  third  word 
may  perhaps  be  erysipelas.  Fever  constantlr  ac- 
companies the  blooidy  flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts 
xxviii«  8).  Fevers  of  an  inflammatory  character  are 
mentioned  as  common  at  Mecca,  and  putrid  ones  at 
Djidda.  Intermittent  fever  and  dycenteiy,  the  latter 
often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian  diseases. 

Field.  The  Hebrew  aadeh  is  applied  to  any 
cultivated  ground,  and  in  some  instances  in  mariked 
opposition  to  the  neighbouring  wilderness.  On  the 
other  hand  the  sadeh  is  frequcnUy  contrasted  with 
what  is  enclosed,  whether  a  vineyard,  a  garden,  or  a 
walled  town.  In  many  passages  the  term  implies 
what  is  romote  from  a  house  (Gen.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  63 ; 
Deut.  xxii.  25)  or  tcetUed  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  27).  The  separate  plots  of  ground 
were  marked  off  by  stones,  which  might  easily  be 
removed  (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17 ;  cf.  Job  xxiv. 
2 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10) :  the  absence  of  fences 
rendered  the  fields  liable  to  damage  from  straying 
cattle  (Ex.  xxii.  5)  or  fire  (ver.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiv. 
30):  hence  the  necessity  of  constantly  watching 
flocks  and  herds.  From  the  absence  of  enclosures, 
cultivated  land  of  any  size  might  be  teiined  a  field. 
It  should  be  obsei'ved  that  the  expressions  **  fruitful 
field"  (Is.  X.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16),  and 
"  plentiful  field"  (Is.  xvi.  10 ;  Jer.  xhiii.  33).  are 
not  connected  with  sod^A,  but  with  carmel,  mean- 
ing a  park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a 
wilderness  or  a  forest.  Another  word,  ahedemothf 
is  translated  **  fields,'*  and  connected  by  Gesenius 
with  the  idea  of  encloswe.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  notion  of  burning  does  not  rather 
lie  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  word.  This  gives  a  more 
ooniistent  sense  throughout.     In  Is.  xvi.  8,  it 


wvold  thin  mean  the  mthered  grape ;  in  Hab.  iii. 
17,  blagted corn;  in  Jer.  xxxi.  40,  the  burnt  parts 
of  the  dtj  (no  **  fields  **  intervened  between  the 
«outh-eastem  angle  of  Jemsalem  and  the  Kidron) ; 
while  in  2  K.  xxiii.  4,  and  Deut^  xxxii.  32,  the  sense 
<^a  place  of  bunting  is  appropriate. 

Fig*  Fig-tno  (Heb.  tein6h),  a  word  of  frequent 
oocorrence  in  the  O.  T.,  where  it  signifies  the  ti-ee 
F%cuM  Cdrioa  of  Linnaeus,  and  also  its  fniit.  The 
fig-tree  ia  rerj  common  in  Palestine  (Dent.  viii.  8). 
Moant  OliTet  was  fiunous  for  its  fig-trees  in  ancient 
times,  and  they  are  still  found  there.  **  To  sit 
nnder  mw's  own  rine  and  one*s  own  fig-tree "  be- 
came a  prorerbial  expression  among  the  Jews  to 
denot«  peace  and  prosperitj  (1  K.  iv.  25 ;  Mic.  it. 
4 ;  Zedi.  iii.  10).  When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  dis* 
tingni«K#*l  fjom  the  fig-tree,  the  pliir.  form  tiMm 
is  naed  (see  Jer.  riii.  13).  2.  There  are  also  the 
words  (a)  bicckrah  (Hos.  iz.  10),  signifying  the 
fret  r^  oftkefig4ree,  (6)  pag  (Cant.  ii.  13), 
the  unripe  fig,  which  bangs  through  the  winter, 
(e)  dff>H6k,  a  cake  of  figs  compressed  into  that 
farm  far  the  sake  of  keeping  them  (2  K.  u.  7). 

Itr  (Heb.  birSs/i,  birdth).  As  the  term  *" cedar" 
is  in  all  probability  applicable  to  more  than  one 
tree,  so  also  '*  fir "  in  A.  V.  represents  more  than 
one  sort  of  wood.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  that 
Berxith  ezdusiyely  means  **  cedar"  is  probably  in- 
oorred.  On  the  whole  it  seems  likely  that  by 
BeroA  or  Beroth  is  intended  one  or  other  of  the 
following  trees:— 1.  Pinus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch 
fir ;  2.  larch ;  3.  Cnpressus  sempenrirena,  or  cy- 
pres, all  which  are  at  this  day  found  in  the  Le- 
banon. 

Tin.— I.  ReUgiouM.  (1 .)  That  which  consumed 
the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  inoense-ofiering,  b^n- 
Diog  with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20), 
and  continued  in  the  ever  burning  fii-e  on  the  altir, 
first  kindled  from  hpaven  (Lev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  24), 
and  rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(2  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).  (2.)  The  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
preMnoe,  and  the  instrument  of  his  power,  in  the 
wsy  either  of  approval  or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii.  2, 
xir.  19,  &c.).  Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire 
and  wiUi  its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted  the 
similar  use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  respect 
faid  to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of 
drity,  which  prevailed  among  so  many  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  not  even 
now  extinct:  e.g.  the  Sabaean  and  Magian  systems 
of  worship,  and  their  alleged  connexion  with  Abra- 
hun ;  the  occasional  relapse  d*  the  Jews  themselves 
into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  form  of  fire-worship  (Is. 
zxriL  9 ;  Deut.  xvii.  3,  kc.\  the  worship  or  deifi- 
cation of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire,  prevailing  to 
come  extent,  as  among  the  Persians,  so  also  even  in 
Egypt.  Fire  for  sacred  purposes  obtained  else- 
where than  from  the  altar  was  called  **  strange 
fire/*  and  for  use  of  such  Nadab  and  Abihu  weit> 
punished  with  death  by  fire  from  God  (Lev.  x.  1, 
2;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61).  (9.)  In  the  case  of  the 
apoil  taken  firom  the  Midianites,  such  articles  as 
could  bear  it  were  purified  by  fire  as  well  as  in  the 
Water  appointed  for  the  purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23). 
The  victims  slain  for  sin-ofierings  were  afterwards 
consumed  by  fire  outside  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12, 
21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27;  Heb.  xiii.  11).— II.  Domestic. 
Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire  is  often  required 
^n  Palestine  fi>r  warmth  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22 ;  Mark  xiv. 
<54;  John  xviit.  18).  For  this  purpose  a  hearth 
'With  a  chimney  is  aometimet  comtracted,  on  which  i 
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either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal  are  placed. 
On  the  Sabbath,  the  Law  forbade  any  fire  to  be 
kindled  even  for  cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3 ;  Num.  xv. 
32).^III.  The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season 
in  Sjrria,  of  course  increases  b'ability  to  accident 
from  fire.  The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any  one 
kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  com  in  a 
field  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6;  comp. 
Judg.  XV.  4,  5;  2  iim.  xiv.  30).— IV.  Punish- 
ment of  death  by  fire  was  awarded  by  the  Law 
only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a  mo^er-in-law, 
and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a  daughter  of  a 
priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In  certain  cases  the 
bodies  of  executed  criminals  and  of  infamous  per- 
sons were  subsequently  burnt  (Josh.  vii.  25 ;  2  K. 
xxiii.  16). 

flrepiui,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  ser- 
vice (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxzviii.  3 ;  2  K.  xxv.  15  ;  Jer. 
Iii.  19).  The  same  word  is  elsewhere  rendered 
"snuff-dish"  (Ex.  xxv.  38,  xxxvii.  23;  Num.  iv. 
2)  and  "censer"  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12 ;  Num.  xvi. 
6  ff.).  There  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  two 
articles  so  called :  one,  like  a  chafing-dish,  to  cany 
live  coals  for  the  purpose  of  burning  moense ;  an- 
other, like  a  snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in  trimming 
the  lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the  snuffers  and  convey 
away  the  snuff. 
.Flxkin.    [Wbxohts  AND  Measures.] 

RrfnaTnent.  The  Hebrew  tei-m  roMa,  so  trans- 
lated, is  generally  r^arded  as  expressive  of  himple 
expansion,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V.  (Gen.  i.  6).  The  loot  means  to  expand  by 
beatii^,  whether  by  the  hand,  the  foot,  or  any  in- 
strument. It  is  espedally  used  of  beating  out 
metals  into  thin  plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  3 ;  Num.  xvi. 
39).  The  sense  of  solidity ^  therefore,  is  combined 
with  the  ideas  of  expansion  and  tenuity  in  the  term. 
The  same  idea  of  solidity  runs  through  all  the  re- 
ferences to  the  rdkia.  In  Ex.  ixiv.  10,  it  is  repiv- 
sented  as  a  solid  floor.  So  again,  in  Ex.  i.  22-26, 
the  "  firmament "  is  the  floor  on  which  the  throne 
of  the  Most  High  is  placed.  Further,  the  office  of 
the  rdkfa  in  the  economy  of  the  world  demanded 
strength  and  substance.  It  was  to  serve  as  a  divi- 
sion between  the  waters  above  and  the  waters  below 
(Gen.  i.  7).  In  keeping  with  this  view  the  rdkta 
was  provided  with  "windows'*  (Gen.  vii.  11 ;  Is. 
xxiv.  18;  Mai.  iii.  10)  and  "doors"  (Ps.  Ixxviii. 
23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow  might 
descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the  rdhia 
served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  (Gen.  i.  14),  in  which  they  were 
fixed  as  nails,  and  from  whidi,  consequently,  they 
might  be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4; 
Matt.  xxiv.  29).  In  all  these  pai-ticulars  we  rec'<^- 
nise  the  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  the  Greeks 
and,  to  a  cei-tain  extent,  by  the  Latins.  If  it  be 
objected  to  the  Mosaic  account  \  bat  the  view  em- 
bodied in  the  word  rdHa  does  out  harmonise  with 
strict  philosophical  truth,  the  aiisw«r  to  such  an 
objection  is,  that  the  writer  describes  things  as  they 
appear  rather  than  as  they  are. 

Firtt-boriL  That  some  righto  of  primogeniture 
existed  in  very  early  times  is  plai:i,  but  it  is  not  so 
clear  in  what  they  consisted.  They  have  been 
classed  as,  a.  authority  over  the  lest  <^  the  family ; 
b.  priesthood ;  c.  a  double  portion  <^  the  inherit- 
ance. Under  the  Law,  in  memcry  of  the  Exodus, 
the  eldest  son  was  r^arded  as  d<  voted  to  God,  and 
was  in  every  case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  n^t 
exceeding  5  shekeb,  within  one  mQii\]kv  ^m  %vc^% 
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If  be  died  before  the  expiration  of  30  difi,  the 
Jewish  dodon  beld  tbe  Fathtr  eicuged.  bat  li&ble 
to  the  pigment  If  be  outlived  that  time  (Ei.  lii'i. 
13-lS,  HU,  29  ;  Num.  Tiii.  17,  iriii.  15,16;  Ltv. 
uvii.  6).  This  deTotion  of  the  fi^^bo^l  wu  be- 
llered  to  indioite  s  pri«tbiwd  beloDging  to  (he 
eld«t  ions  of  funiUs,  which  being  kC  uISb  in  the 
cue  of  Iteubea,  wu  tnnitened  to  the  tribe  of  LeTi. 
The  eldest  son  received  >  double  portion  of  the 
&ther'i  inheritance  (Deut.  iii.  17),  but  not  of  the 
mother's.  Under  the  mniudiy,  tbe  eldtet  ran 
utosllf,  bat  not  ilwiyt,  u  appears  In  the  cue  of 
Solomon,  tucceeded  hii  father  in  the  Ungdam  (I  K. 
i.  30,  ii.  32).  The  male  Rnt-bom  of  aninnli  was 
also  devoted  to  God  lEi.  liii.  2,  12,  13,  xiii.  29, 
iiriv.  IB,  20).  Undean  animals  Wert  to  be  re- 
deemed with  Ibr  sddition  of  one-linh  ot  the  value. 
or  else  put  lo  death  ;  or,  if  not  redeemed,  lobe  sold, 
and  the  price  ^ven  to  the  prieila  (Lft.  uvii.  13, 
37,  S8). 

Flnt-frnltl.  1.  The  Law  ordered  in  general, 
that  (he  first  of  a1!  ripe  fruits  and  of  liquora,  or,  «i 
it  is  twice  eipressai,  tbe  firtt  of  Ri-st-fruiti,  should 
be  offend  in  God't  hoQM  (Ex.  uli.  29,  uiil.  19. 
niiT,  36).  2.  On  the  morrow  after  the  Panovcr 
nbbath,  iL  ».  on  the  16th  of  N ism,  aibeof  of  new 
<arn  waa  to  be  brought  to  the  priest,  aud  waved 
before  the  altar,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of 
frultfu!ncss(Lev.udli.  5,8, 10,12.  ii.  12).  !■  " 
tbe  eipintion  of  T  weeks  fiom  this  time.  i.  e.  a 
Featt  of  t'enteceet,  an  oblation  wai  to  be  made  of 
2  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from  the  new  Aour, 
which  were  to  be  waved  in  like  manner  with  the 
Passover  iheaf  rEi.  uiiv.  22  ;  Lev.  iiiii.  15, 17  ; 
Num.  nviii.  38}.  4.  The  feast  of  ingathering,  i.  a. 
the  Feaat  of  Tabemadei  in  tbe  7th  month,  was 
itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fmits  of  the  harvest 
•Ex.  Tiiii.  IS,  miv.  22;  Lev.  uiii.  39).  Thoe 
four  sorts  of  offerings  were  national.  Besides  thetn, 
the  two  following  were  of  an  individual  kind.  5. 
A  cake  of  the  hm  dough  that  was  baked,  was  to 
he  offered  as  a  henve-offering  (Num.  iv.  19,  21). 
G.  The  tirst-fniita  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought 
in  a  basket  lo  the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  and 
there  presented  to  the  priest,  who  waa  to  set  the 
bosket  down  befont  the  altar  (Deut.  irvi.  3-11). 
The  offerings,  both  public  and  private,  resolve 
themselves  into  2  clanes,  a.  produce  in  geoetal,  b. 
offerings,  prepRred  produce,  a.  Of  tbe  public  offer- 
ings ot  first-fruits,  the  Law  defined  no  place  from 
which  the  Passover  sheaf  should  be  diossi,  but  the 
Jewish  custom,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  b^ 
the  Hishna,  prescribed  that  the  wave-sheaf  or 
sheam  should  be  taken  fiom  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jeniealem.  Tbe  cffeiing  made  at  the  feast  of  the 
Pentecost,  waa  a  thanksgiving  for  the  concluiion  of 
wheat  haireat.  It  omiisted  of  2  taave*  (according 
to  Josephui  one  loaf)  of  new  fiour  baked  with 
.eaven,  which  waa  waved  bj  the  priest  as  at  the 
PanoTer.  No  private  offerings  of  ^nt-fruns  wen 
nllowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  2  loaves. 
The  privite  oblaliooa  of  lint-fruit*  may  be  cliased 
in  the  same  manner  ai  the  public.  No  oRennga 
were  bi  be  made  before  Penlecost,nor  after  the  feut 
of  the  Dedication,  on  the  2Sth  of  Cisteu  (Ex.  iiiii. 
IS;  Lev.  iiiii.  IS,  17].  Afbr  passing  the  night 
nt  Jerusalem,  tbe  pllgrima  relumed  oa  the  Ibllow- 
ing  daj  to  their  homea  (Deut.  ivl.  7).  b.  The 
firaKriuta  prepared  for  use  were  not  required  to  be 
taken  to  Jenisalem.  Th<]r  consislcd  of  wine,  wool, 
biad,  oil,  daMimej,  oolonj,  cummben  t^ium. 


ST.  19,  21 1  Dent,  iviii.  4).  Ther  were  to  b« 
made,  acconJiog  to  some,  only  by  d'wdleta  hi  Pa- 
lestine; but  according  to  others,  bj  those  alio 
who  dwelt  in  Uoab,  in  Ammonitia.  and  in  Egypt. 
The  oSeringi  were  the  peiqniBite  of  the  priests 
(Num.  iviii.  11;  Dent.  ivlU.  4).  Ndiemiah,  at 
the  Return  fiom  Captivity,  took  [aiDS  to  reorganite 
the  oBeringa  of  first -fruits  of  both  kinK  and 
to  appoint  ]Jaces  to  rec^ve  them  (Neh.  i.  35, 
37,  lii.  44).  Ad  offering  of  firat-fruitsiamentionri 
aa  an  acc^table  one  to  the  prophet  Eliaha  (3  K. 
Iv.  42). 

riah;  Titllill^.  The  Hebrews  realized  fish 
aa  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and,  as  such,  give  them  a  pUce  in  the  aceooiit  of 
the  creation  (Gen.  1.  31,  28),  as  well  as  in  other 
paasagea  where  an  eihaustive  description  of  living 
'  itended  (Geu.  ii.  3 ;  Es.  ii.  4 ;  Dent. 


18;    1 


-  33).     They 


appear  lo  have  acquired  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  branch  of  natural  history.  The  Moaaic  law 
(Lev.  li.  9,  10)  pronounced  andean  such  fish  aa 
were  devoid  of  fins  and  scales :  these  were  and  are 
regarded  u  on  wholesome  in  Egypt.  Of  thevartooa 
spedei  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  ^arvt 
would  be  dasaed  aniong  the  unclein,  while  the  qMf 
nu  SoJibmf,  a  speciei  of  bream,  and  the  inagiL, 
chub,  would  be  deemed  ''dean^  or  '*good.'*  In 
Ga.  i.  21  (as  compared  with  vene  2S),  tbe  gmt 
marine  animals  are  dEstingniabed  from  **  every  living 
creature  that  crteptVt!'  a  deacripcira]  applying  to 
fish,  along  with  other  reptiles,  as  having  no  lags. 
The  Hebrews  were  strudc  with  the  remarkabl* 
fecundi^  of  fish.  Dout)tleai  they  became  &mtliar 
with  this  &ct  In  Egypt,  where  the  abundance  of 
iih  in  the  Nile,  and  the  lakes  and  canals,  rendered 
t  one  of  the  itaple  commoditin  of  Ibod  (Num. 
:i.  5).     The  destruction  of  the  fiah  waa  on  thi»  ac- 

ii.  31  \  Is.  lii.  8  j.  Among  the  Philistines,  Dngon 
vas  represented  by  a  figure,  half  man  and  half  tbh 
1  Sam.  V.  41.  On  this  account  the  wotiWp  of 
lib  is  expressly  prohibitel  <Deut.  iv.  18).     In  Pa- 

.bly  well  stored  with  lieh,  and  the  value  attached 
o  the  fishery  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the  tiadi- 
ional  belief  that  one  of  the  ten  laws  of  Joshua  en- 
acted that  It  should  be  open  to  all  comera.  Jtm- 
■alem  derived  its  supply  diiefly  fimn  the  Mediter- 
ranean (comp.  Ei.  ilvii.  10).  The  eiistena  of  a 
n^ular  fish-market  is  implied  in  the  notice  of  tbe 
Gsh-gal«,  whkb   was  pivbablj  contiguous   to   it 


(5  Or.  miu.  U;  Kdl.  tii.  3,  di.   39;    Zqih. 

i.  IP].  Nomtroiu  lUunoni  to  the  ui  of  fUbing 
axar  in  ths  Bible.  The  in«t  lutul  method  of 
otdiing  fiih  waa  lijt  tht  ok  of  th*  net,  either 
•■  )  nrt  (H«b.  i.  15;   Ei,  iiri,   5,   U, 


jlTli.    10), 


prDh«blT 


Wilkini 


;  Hab.  I. 


I.  55],  or  the 
■  15),  whkh 


WM  laipr  loi  nqnind  the 
«H  protably  ni«t  ohiI  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  u 
the  niunber  of  hoali  kept  oa  It  wai  Ter^  coDndn- 
■hlr.  Anglmg  wu  a  faTourile  punuit  of  the  wealth; 
IB  Bf^TI*'  **  ^'^  "  foUoned  b;  the  poor  who  could 
not  affonl  a  net.  A  atill  more  tcioitific  nwthoil 
«a«  with  the  trident  or  the  >pear,  ai  piactiaad  in 
E^Tpt  in  taking  tlte  crocodile  (Job  lU.  7)  or  the 


ntdM  {i.  e.  VETCHia),  the  npiBCDUtiTi  is 
the  A.  V.  of  the  two  Heb,  wordi  eauemtth  and 
MmoL  At  to  the  Tonner  «m  RrE.  Etttadt 
denotet  withoat  doubt  the  HigtOa  latBia,  an  betba- 
faooe  fTT""*^  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
JtiBtimeulactai,  and  nib-order  HtBtber»at,  which 
groai  In  tin  S.  of  Eoiopt  and  in  tbn  N.  of  A&ica. 


TUg,  the  uiiiiamtatite  in  the  A.  V.  oTtli*  two 
Beb.  wordi  icki  and  tipi.  1.  AiAi,  a  woH,  ao 
Gordiug  to  Jerome,  of  Eejptian  origin,  and  denotiDE 
"aor  gran  and  mane  htrt«kge,  auch  xa  roiba  and 
reeda,  which  growi  in  manhr  plana."  It  iKina 
probable  that  ume  tjw^fic  plant  ii  denoted  in  Job 

3,  IB,  where  it  ia  laid  that  the  aeren  well-faround 
kioe  came  np  ont  of  the  rirer  and  fed  in  an  icM. 
Bojie  and  Kitto  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  ichi 
iaiatt*  the  Cj/jmiu  amilenlui.  Ealladi  HTa  tl 
the  ichi  "a  nnqueitlooahly  either  the  Cypervt 
tteulaibii  or  the  £ufomui  iiint«/Aituf.''  We  an 
qnSte  nnaUe  to  laliifj  onnelTo  u  eaiilf  on  thii 
pRnt.  2.  aiph  occun  frequently  in  the  O.  T.  in 
ooneiioa  with  yam,  "lea,"  to  denote  ths  "Bed 
Sn.'  The  term  ben  appean  to  ba  naed  in  a  Ttry 
wide  aenta  to  doiole  "  wceda  of  anj  kind."  The 
yon  llfA  tlNrdbrc  i*  the  "  m*  of  weeda,"  and  per- 
hxft,  m  Sttaiirj  aberrBi.  ttph  "  duj  be  applied  to 
mtj  aqtMada  regetalion." 

nigOB,  >  word  emplojed  in  tiie  A.  V.  to  imder 
two  dlatinet  Hafartw  lanna:  1.  AMAah  (2  Saiu. 
Ti.  19j  I  Chr.  ifh  B;  Cat  Ii.  f;  Hot.  iil.  !).  ^ 
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The  real  mnning  of  thia  word 
-    SOel  (Is.  iili.  S 
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,  cake  of  pre&^rxl 
1I7).  Sebtt  \i 
Bel,  crigioillj 
probably  a  akin,  but  in  later  times  >  piece  of 
potleiT  (Is.  111.  Ui. 

TIm.  Two  Hebrew  wordi  are  osed  for  thii 
plant  In  0.  T.,  or  ither  the  lanie  word  iltghtlr 
modified.  Eliminktiog  all  the  plam  where  the 
woidi  are  nied  for  the  article  manufactured  in  the 
thread,  thepKctf,  or  the  made  up  garment ,  v 


o  two:  Ei. 


31,  a 


and  Jost 


ii.  e,  diiputed.  In  the  foimer  the flai  of  th'  _, 
tiini  it  motdtd  to  hare  been  damaged  hr  the 
pl^ue  of  haiL  It  aeenia  protiable  that  the  cultiv- 
ation of  fisi  for  the  pnrpoae  of  the  manafacturc 
of  linen  wu  bj  no  meani  confined  to  E^ypt ;  but 
that  originating  in  India  it  apreod  OFer  the  whole 
continent  ofA^  at  a  *eiT  early  period  of  antiquity. 
That  it  waa  grown  in  Psieitiue  even  before  the  con- 
qnaat  of  that  coontrj  by  (lie  IitielitM  appean  from 
Jo«h.  ii.  6,  Th*  varioui  procesiea  eraplojed  in  piB- 
paring  the  flai  for  mannfactura  into  doth  are  indi- 
CBled:~l.  The  drying  proceia.  2.  The  pnling  of 
the  atalka,  and  tepanlioa  of  the  Hbra.  3.  The 
hackling  (ft.  lix.  9).  That  Bai  waa  andatljr  one 
of  the  moat  important  crop*  in  Paleitiue  appears 
from  Boa.  Ii.  5,  9. 

FlM,  an  in«ect  twice  oily  mentioned  In  Scrip- 
tnn.  Til.  in  1  Sam.  uiT.  14,  urj.  SO.  FIbii  are 
abundant  in  (he  Eaat,  and  afford  tbe  lubject  of 


1^  proverbisl  eiptaaioni 
nMh.     [fOOD-l 

Flint.  The  Keb.  cAaOlmUt  ia  nndeml  /<nl  in 
Dent.  viii.  15,  inii.  13 ;  Pi.  cdr.  8 ;  and  1>.  1.  7. 
In  Job  iXTJil.  9  the  lame  word  ia  rendered  nxh  in 
the  tan,  and  fiint  in  the  margin.  In  Ei.  ili.  9  the 
Englith  word  "  flint"  occun  in  the  nme  ■cue,  but 
there  it  repreienta  th*  Heb.  Ttor. 

Hood.    [NOiH.] 

now.       [P*  TEH  EOT.] 

Xloni.    [Bread,] 

Tlawm.      [PiLESTIBE,  BOTANT  OT.] 

FlnM  (1  K.  i.  4,  marg.  [PipeI),  a  morical  in- 
etrument,  mentioned  amongit  othen  (Dan.  iii.  5, 
7,  10,  15)  aa  naed  at  ths  worship  of  th*  golden 
Image  which  Nebuchadnexzar  had  let  Dp. 

TVaX,  Blood;  (Acta  ii<Hii.  8),  the  tame  aa  our 
dyKQt«ry,  which  in  the  East  ii,  though  aomelimea 
tpoiadic,  gencmlly  epidemic  and  infectiona,  and  then 

rir,  niM.  l.  ,SM6  occun  only  in  E«J.i.I 
and  in  Is.  rll.  18.  The  Heb.  name  la  pobably 
a  generic  one  for  any  iniect.  Th*  tibih  from  the 
riren  of  Egypt  haa  by  loma  wrltera,  u  by  Oedmnnn, 
been  Identified  with  the  rinA  of  which  Bruce  giva 
1  deacription,  and  which  li  eridently  Km*  vftars 
of  Tiibmua,  Sir  0.  WlUdnaoD  hu  given  lonie  ac- 
conntofan  injnrtoui  fly  under  the  bom  o(  Dthibab, 
a  term  almoat  Identical  with  zibib.  2.  'Jrib 
aorta  of  ;Kh,"  A,  v.). 


.ort£.ic 


1,  whi<:h  God  H 


puniah  Pharaoh ;  lee  Ex.  Tiii.  21-31 ;  Pa.  Iinili. 
4S,  ev.  31.  Aa  the  'irib  art  aaid  to  have  filled  the 
houKS  of  the  Egyptian*  it  >«Bna  not  improbable 
that  common  fliea  (ifuacajaf]  an  mon  fepecially 
intended.  The  Identification  of  the  'irtb  with  the 
cockmach  iapiirely  gntuilooi. 

Food.     Trie  diet  of  Eaitem  nationi  haa  been  in 
all  ages  light  and  almple.     Aacompnred  with  our 
DwnliabJti,  the  diitC  point*  of  contrsA  nn  ',W 
"    '     ■  (boi  cDnaiiine&,  >i«  ^viAT 
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of  articlob  used  as  acoompaniments  to  bread,  the 
8ub.Ntitutioi)  of  milk  in  various  foims  for  our  liquors, 
and  the  combination  of  what  we  should  deem  heter- 
ogeneous elements  in  the  same  dish,  or  the  same 
meal.     The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the  large 
consumption  of  bread,  the  importance  of  which  in 
the  eye:*  of  the  Hebrew  is  testified  by  the  use  of  the 
tenn  lechem  (originallv  food  of  any  kind)  speci- 
fically for  bread,  as  well  as  by  the  expression  **  staD' 
of  bread"  (Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Ps.  cv.  16  ;  E«.  iv.  16, 
xiv.  13).     Simpler  preparations  of  com  were,  how- 
ever, common ;  sometimes  the  fresh  gi'een  ears  were 
eaten  in  a  natuial  state,  the  husks  being  rubbed 
off  by  the  hand  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  I)eut.  xxiii.  25; 
2  K.  iv.  42  ;  Matt.  xii.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  1) ;  more  fre- 
ouently,  however,  the  grains,  after  being  carefully 
picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  (Lev.  ii. 
14),  and  eaten  as  *'  parched  coin,"  in  whicli  form 
they  were  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  pailicularly 
among  labourers,  or  othei-s  who  had  not  the  means 
of  dressing  food  (Lev.   xxiii.   14;   Ruth   ii.   14; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28):  this 
practice  is  still  very  usual  in  the  East.    Sometimes 
the  grain  was  bruised  (A.  V.  "  beaten,"  Lev.  ii. 
14,  16),  and  then  dned  in  the  sun ;  it  was  eaten 
either  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  15),  or  made  into  a 
soft  cake  (A.  V.  "dough ;"  Num.  xv.  20;  Neh.  x. 
37 ;  Ez.  xliv.  30).     The  Hebrews  used  a  gi-eat 
vai'iety  of  articles  (John  xxi.  5)  to  give  a  relish  to 
bread.    Sometimes  sal*,  was  m  used  (Job  vi.  6),  as 
we  learn  from  the  passage  just  quoted  ;  sometimes 
the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine  (A.  V. 
*'  vinegar")  which  the  labourers  di-ank  (Ruth  ii. 
14) ;  or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into  the  gravy, 
which  was  either  seived  up  separately  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  19),  or  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  meat-dish,  as  done  by  the  Arabs. 
Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  conspicuous  place 
in  Eastern  diet,  as  atlbrding  substantial  nourish- 
ment; sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh  state 
(Gen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  generally  in  the  form  of 
the  modem  /tf6an,  i.  e.  sour  milk  (A.  V.  "  butter ;" 
Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg.  v.  25;  2  Sam,  xvii.  29). 
Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence :  figs  stand 
first  in  point  of  importance;  they  were  geneitdly 
dried  and  pressed  into  cakes.    Grapes  were  gene- 
rally eaten  in  a  dried  state  as  raisins.     Fruit-cake 
forms  a  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabians.     Of 
vegetables  we  have  most  fi-equent  notice  of  lentils 
(Gen.  xxv.  34 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11 ;  Ez.  iv. 
9),  which  are  still  lai-gely  used  by  the  Bedouins  in 
travelling;  beans  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28;   Ez.  iv.  9), 
leeks,  onions,  and  gailick,  whidi  were  and  still  are 
of  a  supeiior  quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5).    The 
modem  Arabians   consume    but  few   v^etables: 
radishes  and  leeks  aie  most  in  use,  and  are  eaten 
raw  with  bread.    The  spices  or  condiments  known 
to  the  Hebrews  were  numerous.     In  addition  to 
these  classes  wc  have  to  notice  some  other  im- 
]x>rtant  ailicles  of  food :  in  the  first  place,  honey, 
whether  the  natural  product  of  the  bee  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25;   Matt.  iii.  4),  which  abounds  in   most 
jtai-ts  of  Arabia,   or  of  the   other    natural    and 
artificial   productions   included    under   that  head, 
especially  the  dibs  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabiaa%  ue, 
grnpe-juice  boiled  down,  which  is  still  extensively 
used   in   the  East;   the  latter   is  supposed  to  be 
referreil  to  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  and  Kz.  xxvil.   17. 
With  regard  to  oil,  it  does  not   appear  to  have 
ncen  use<l  to  the   extent  we  might  have  antici- 
jKited,     Kgffi  sat  not  oiten  noticed,  but  were 
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evidently  known  as  articles  of  food  (Is.  x.  14, 
lix.  5 ;  Luke  xi.  12).     The  Orientals  have  been  at 
all  times  sparing  in  the  use  of  animal  food :  not 
only  does  the  excessive  heat  of  tlie  climate  render  it 
both  unwholesome  to  eat  much  meat,  and  expensive 
from   the  necessity  of  immediately  consuming  a 
whole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual  regula- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the  Koran 
in  modem  times,  have  tended  to  the  same  result. 
The  prohibition  expi-essed  against  consuming  the 
blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix.  4)  was  more  fully 
developed  in  the  Levitical  law,  and  enfoi-oed  bj  the 
penalty  of  death  (Lev.  iii.  17,  vii.  26,  xix.  26  ; 
Deut.  xii.  16 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  ff. ;  Ez.  xliv.  7,  15). 
Ceitain  poilions  of  the  &t  of  sacrifices  were  also 
forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10),  as  being  set  apart  for 
the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii.  25 ;  cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  16  ff. ; 
2  Chr.  vii.  7).    In  addition  to  the  above,  Chi-istiaos 
were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  poitioDS 
of  which  had  been  offered  to  idols.     All  bcai.'ds  and 
birds  classed  as  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  1  ff. ;  Deut.  xiv. 
4  ff.)  were  also  prehibited.     Under  these  restric- 
tions the  Hebrews  were  permitted  the  free  nse  of 
animal  food :  generally  speaking  they  only  availed 
themselves  of  it  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  (Gen. 
xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals  of  a  i-eligious  (Ex.  xii.  8), 
public  (1  K.  i.  9;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  or  private  dia- 
racter  (Gen.  xxvii.  4 ;  Luke  xv.  23)  :  it  was  only 
in  royal  households  that  there  was  a  daily  consump- 
tion of  meat  (1  K.  iv.  23 ;  Neh.  v.  18).     The  ani- 
mals killed  for  mctet  wei'e — calves  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ; 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  24 ;  Am.  vi.  4) ;  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii. 
4  ;  Am.  vi.  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  jeais  of  age 
(1  K.  i.  9 ;  Prov.  xv.  17 ;  Is.  xxii.  13 ;  Matt.  xxii. 
4) ;  kids  (Gen.  xxvii.  9 ;  Judg.  vi.  1 9 ;  1  Sam.  xvi. 
20) ;  hails,  roebucks,  and  fallow-deer  (IK.  iv.  23) ; 
biids  of  vai'ious  kinds ;  fish,  with  the  exception  ot 
such  as  were  without  scales  and  fins  (Lev.  xi.  9 ; 
Deut.  xiv.  9).  Locusts,  of  which  ceitain  species  only 
wei-e  esteemed  clean  (Lev.  xi.  22),  were  oocasionnllj 
eaten  (Matt.  iii.  4),  but  considered  as  poor  fare. 
Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  bi'ead,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8) ; 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19);  and  with  fish 
either  bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36;  John  xxi.  9) 
or  honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv.  42).     With  r^;ard  to 
the  beverages  used  by  the  Hebrews,  we  have  already 
mentioned  milk,  and  the  prebable  use  of  bailey- 
water,  and  of  a  mixture,  resembling  the  modem 
sheH>et,  formed  of  6g-cake  and  water.    It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  water  was  most  generally  drunk. 
In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews  wei-e  acquainted 
with  various  intoxicating  liquora. 

Footman,  a  word  employed  in  the  Auth.  Version 
in  two  senses.  1 .  GeneiTilly,  to  distinguish  those  of 
the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men  who  went  on  foot 
from  those  who  were  on  horseback  or  in  chariots. 
But,  2.  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  spedal  sense  (in 
1  Sam.  xxii.  17  only),  and  as  the  translation  of  a 
different  term  from  the  above.  This  passage  affords 
the  first  mention  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  swifi 
i-unnere  in  attendance  on  the  king,  though  sudi  a 
thing  had  been  foretold  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  11). 
This  body  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  kept  up, 
and  to  have  been  distinct  fi-om  the  body-tpiaid — 
the  six  hundred  and  the  thirty — who  were  ori- 
ginated by  David.  See  1  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  Chr. 
xii.  10,  11 ;  2  K.  xi.  4,  6,  11,  13,  19.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  w^oid  is  the  same  as  the  above,  and 
is  rendered  "  guaixi ;"  but  the  translaton  were  evi- 


JmII/  «v*  cf  Ha  ng/uBiaiioa,  for  Ihcj  hira  pal 

(1  £.  IJT.  ST ;  3  E.  iL  13). 

Twihllil  Tha  pnctin  of  Ttiling  tht  ha  in 
IbUk  In  moMn  of  the  bifhir  cluMi,  aptcUllj 
nunad  wimmb,  in  tht  Eut,  lufBciuitlj  itigmiCua 
wilb  npmdi  tbt  nnTcilad  bet  of  vcmea  of  tad 
dmOK  (0«o.  iiiT.  05 ;  Jer.  iii.  3).  An  opsdiJ 
fan  it  tbn  ginD  to  the  lem  "  bard  of  tbnhtad  " 
■  JMuipttw  eC  tadtatf  in  e^trti  (_Ex.  iii.  T,  B, 

S.  Tbt  nulm  UBOOg  mur  Orimtiil  Datioiu  boUi 
aloaiinc  tbc  ftc*  ukd  fonboid,  *Dd  of  impnnag 
(■  tW  bo^  maria  indkatiTt  of  dfrotioD  to  ioiik 
ifial  d«Vf  or  nligiotli  net  ii  DKntioiMd  tlae- 
■taR.  Tht  *■  jewdi  for  the  fonhesd,"  moitiooed 
br  EiAM  (iTi.  12),  end  io  mirgiD  of  A.  V. 
',Ga.  HIT.  32).  vera  b  aU  pmbaUUty  DoK-ringi 
(km.  31). 

hnrt.  The  oontnwadiDg  Htbrtv  term*  an 
ri^,MrtA,tBipardh.  ne  Gnt  of  thue  most 
imlr  expRMM  the  ida  of  ■  fomt.  The  leaind  is 
(Mom  DMd,  md  appliea  to  voodt  of  la  eiteat  i  il 
a«al^twvK(lSun.  Hill.  15  m;  3Chr.iiTii.4] 
^flied  to  waodi  properly  »  oiUed.  The  thiid, 
fjjfc,  oeeuit  onlj  once  in  Teference  to  fbrot-tnei 
{Ml  ii.  g).  Ebevhen  the  word  demibei  u 
(nJanl  (EceL  ii.  5 ;  Cent.  iT.  13).  Although 
MMiot  he*  Dcrer  been  in  hiitorical  timei  a  wooit- 
U  ounntTf,  jet  then  csa  be  do  dottbt  that  then 
la  much  more  wood  tarinerlj  than  there  it  at 
{OHiL  (1.)  The  wood  of  Ephnim  clothnl  tbt 
ilifoofthe  hill]  that  bordend  the  plain  of  Jemel, 
ad  tbe  plahi  iticlf  In  the  cdghbourbood  of  Beth- 
■Ua  (Joeh.  rrir.  15  C).  (2.)  The  wood  of  Bethel 
a  E.  n.  33,  34)  wb>  litnattd  in  the  riTiae  vbidi 
<l>CBdi  to  the  pLuu  of  Jericho.  (3.)  The  fomt 
of  Bmlh  (1  Sam.  xxil.  5)  w>»  lonKwhere  oa  the 
Imt  of  the  PhiUrtine  plain,  in  the  loutheni  part 
ifliiUi.  (4.)  The  wood  through  which  the  !>■ 
nilila  panLJ  in  their  punuit  of  the  Pbiliitinei 
[i  SiB.  ar.  25)  was  piobabl]'  near  Ai>alon  (conip. 
'.)!).  (5.)Tbo  '■wood"(Pa.  raixH.  8)lnipliBl 
■  Itaaame  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Sam.  rii.  3)  mnit 
i>n  bnn  •nnUsrli'  aituatcd,  ai  alao  (6.)  wei«  the 
*  twh  "  in  whict  Jotham  placed  bb  fbrta  f  3  Chr. 
ifi.  4).  (7.)  The  plain  of  Sharon  wu  ptrtlj 
"wd  with  wood  (la.  liT.  10).  (8.)  The  wood 
■a  Iki  wildtrwai  of  Zii^,  in  which  DaTid  conceated 
liiadf  (1  Sam.  uiii.  IS  ff.),  k;  S.E.  of  Hebnn. 
Til  imK  of  the  forot  of  Lebuwu  (1  K.  tU.  2, 
1-17,21;  3  Chr.  ix.  16,  30)  wu  eo  called  pn>- 
hUfftodi  being  fitted  ap  with  cedar. 
UrtHUrttoM,  [Pbnoed  CiTiEi.] 
IWtnB'tv  (1  Cor.  ITi.  IT),  OS*  of  tbm  Co. 
■Win,  tha  othen  bang  Stephanai  and  AdiUcni, 
*knn  at  ^betiu  whn  St.  Paul  wrote  hk  firit 
EfUb.  That  i*  a  Fortanatoi  mentloiKd  at  the 
«^  of  Clemeot'a  fint  Epiille  to  the  Corinthians, 
"bo  vaa  poaublj  the  aame  peraai. 

TooWa.  AmonE  the  attractive  fnturo  pre- 
■oW  ^  the  Land  of  Protniae  to  the  nation  mi- 
r>tiq;  ftom  Egfpt  by  way  of  the  deiert,  noH 
**Qid  ba  more  atJiking  than  the  tiatunil  gu^h  of 
"•Wi  from  the  ground.  The  ipriitgi  of  PiUeatine, 
^b°tigb  ahoTi-Lircdt  are  nrnarkable  tor  their  abun. 
^«K  and  bsntj,  eapedallT  thoae  which  M 


rated  lo  powerfally  in  Pateitine,  bu  from  vrtj 
ttrlj  timet  giien  tokou  of  ili  working  in  the  wnnii 
ipring*  which  are  found  nar  the  Ma  of  Galilee  and 
die  Deul  S«.     Jcrumlem  tppnua  to  have  powmd 


ni  are  Avquent.  Traces  of  lucb 
em  may  perhapa  be  found  in  the 
!  Sam.  ifii.  17),  the  '•  Drogon- 
nnd  the  "  gate  of  tbe  fountain  " 


Fowl-  Sereral  diatinct  Hebrew  and  Greek  worJa 
are  thui  readcied  in  tba  A.  V.  of  the  Bibt«.     Of 

1  .^llnlire  term  for  ai)  hiodi  of  birds.    In  1  K.  ir. 

':  iinnDg  the  daily  proriiioiu  for  Solomon's  table, 
■  I  iii.^dfgwl"  air  included.  In  the  N.T.  thf  word 
rii[!.iliitcd  "  fowli"  il  most  frequently  that  which 
I  iiLLi|iLehendA  all  lands  of  birds  (including  rai^fu, 
Luke  i.i.  24). 

Powl,  ItrwlK.    [Spabbow.] 

?0Z  (Heb.  lAdili.  We  are  incLosl  lo  thiuk  th^it 
the  "jadial"  ii  the  aninul  more  portiL^uiiulv  sig- 
nlKcd  IS  almort  all  the  pauaget  ki  the  0.  T.  where 
tbe  Hebrew  t«ra)  occur*.    The  M'iOm  of  Judg. 

the  foimei'  animal  ii  gr^ariunt,  whereas  the  Utter 
i>  (Dlitaryin  its  habits.  With  respect  to  the  jnekitl* 
and  fDB«  of  I'altatiae,  there  ia  og  doubt  lltit  the 


'°*  Jordan  and  ii 


lakes   thronghont   its  whole 
■      ■  ■      ifliTh^ 

lly  sunk  and 


?*»»e.  Tbe  spring  or  fountain  of  li»li^  ? 
ir*  "era"  of  tbe  undaiapt,  it  distinguished 
~'^BIb1  lannaina  frem  the  artilidiuly  sunl 
•e»<«d  weUT    The  toI 
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camnuiD  j-ickil  nt  the  coanti;  is  the  Canit  aanai, 
which  maj  be  beard  ercrr  tiiglit  in  the  TilUgB. 
Hnnpridi  lud  Etmaberg  speak  of  ■  rulpioe  miiDsl, 
niiilor  Ihc  tuunn  of  Omit  Syriacaa,  os  octurring  in 
L-.'banaii.  The  Egyptian  FuJpd  JTiZalifiii,  bd^ 
dntifatlns  the  Fommon  fai  of  om-  own  coaotiy,  arc 
P.iicstiHe  tpmiffl. 


TmokiiuitllM,  a  vegetable  mil],  biittlc,  giittcr- 
iDE,  and  of  a  liitur  laste,  uwd  for  tho  purpose  of 
sacrilidil  fnuiigaboD  (l^i.  ax.  31-36).  It  ia  ob- 
tained hf  tDOCesaiTe  incilioiu  in  the  bHrk  of  h  tree 
cailisi  the  orter  tharia,  the  fint  of  which  yieldi  the 
pureit  uid  whiUet  kind ',  while  the  pn>Itice  of  the 
after  incisloni  ii  tpntled  with  fellow,  and  oi  it  )»• 
coma  old  loiet  iU  whiteueu  u'ltogether.  The  He- 
ii«ws  imported  their  frankincense  from  Anbi 


li. 


i  Jer.  1 


20),   1 


t  is  rematfcable  that 
Arobisu  Libanoin,  or  Olibanum,  is  of  n  yevj  iuferior 
hind,  and  that  tbiGnst  frankiDtxnse  imported  into 
Turkey  comes  through  Arabia  ii-om  (he  islands  of 
Ihe  Indian  Arehipelago.  Then  on  be  little  doiitt 
that  Ihe  tree  which  pi-oduc«  the  Indian  frankin. 
i-ense  ii  the  BotveUia  strrala  of  Roibuigh,  ov 
Boaaeaia  than/era  of  Colebrooke.  It  is  rtill  ei- 
Iremely  aacertain  what  tree  producci  the  Arab.  Oli- 
bnnum.  Lamarck  propois  the^myrts  Git^ndensv, 
bul,  u  it  would  seem,  npon  inwndualTe  etidence. 


. the  plague  o'f  fn^  is  described,  and  la  Fs. 

iiiviii.  *5,  or.  30.  In  tha  N.T.  the  word  oreuis 
once  only  in  ReT,  ivi.  13.  There  is  no  question  as 
fo  the  animal  mraut.  The  only  knnwo  n>edea  of 
fiOK  which  occurs  at  pifseat  in  F.gypt  is  the  Eima 

FronUati,  or  P^lMteriM  (Ei.  liii.  isj  Deut. 

vi.  S,  li.  ISiUatt.  iiili.  £).  Thoe  "  frosUeti "  or 
"  pbylactariea  "■  wcreatiipi  of  parchment,  on  which 
wire  writttn  four  [Auagei  of  Scripture  (Ei.  iiii. 
3-10.  11-17;  Deut.  «i.  4-S,  13-23]  b  as  ink  pre- 


Tp^n.T.BB'H  imr.T.Tt  THE 

m  whicb  the  letter  V  wax  written.  The  iquare 


leta  b  certain,  and  was 
Tiiy  natural .  Scaligar 
area  suppoaea  that  phy- 
lacteria  were  dealgned 
to  supenede  those  amu- 
leti,  the  use  of  whidi 
had  beea  already  leaml 
by  tha  Israelites  In 
Egypt.  The  eipraarion 
"  liiey  nuke  brnad  their 
pfajlaclaries "  (Uatt. 
oiii.  5)  refen  not  so 
much  to  the  phylacteiy 
itaelf,  which  leemi  (o 
have  been  <^  i  pmcribed 
biwdlh,  ai  to  the  case 
in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the 
rharieees,  among  their 

Either  pretentious  cnstoms  (Mark  >ni.  3,  4 ;  Li^ke  v. 
33,  Sic),  nude  aa  con^icuous  as  Ibey  could,  li  it 
said  that  tha  Phariieei  wore  them  always,  wberena 
the  common  people  only  naed  them  at  prayers.  The 
'  ■  Jews  only  wear  them  at  morning  prayers, 
-"—-1  at  Doon.  In  our  Lord's  time  tbef 
wen  won  ny  all  Jews,  aicept  th«  Karaites,  womem, 
and  slaTa.  Boys,  at  the  aoe  of  thirteen  yean  and 
a  day,  were  bound  to  wear  them.  The  Eaiaitea  ci- 
ptaiiwd  Dent  Ti.  8,  Ex.  liil,  S,  tc,  as  a  figirative 
eommand  to  remember  the  law,  as  is  certainly  the 
case  in  similar  paaaagea  (Pror.  iii.  3,  tI.  21,  Tii.  3  ; 
Out.  Till.  6,  be.).  It  seems  clear  to  as  that  the 
scope  of  tlwe  injanctions  filTonn  the  Karaite  in- 
terpretation. The  Rabbis  have  many  mli*  aboat 
their  DM. 

FslUr.  Tha  tnde  of  the  fiillen,  so  br  aa  it  ia 
mentioned  in  Scrijitare,  appeaia  to  have  consiatej 
chiefly  in  eleanaing  gannenta  and  whitening  them. 
The  proceu  of  fuUing  or  deanaing  cloth,  m  &i- 
as  it  Diay  he  gathered  from  the  practice  of  other 
natiooa,  consisted  In  treading  or  stamping  on  the 
garments  with  the  feet  or  with  bata  in  taba  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  substance  answeiii^ 
the  poipose  af  scap  bad  been  dissolved.  The  aab- 
stanceg  need  for  this  purpcae  which  are  mentioned 
inScriptnr*  tn  natium  (Pror.  ur.  20 ;  Jer.  ii.  22) 


slifler  piece  of  leather,  having  a  thong  one  finger 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  cubibi  long.  They  were 
placed  at  the  bend  oTthe  left  arm.  These  worn  on 
the  forehead  were  written  on  four  strips  of  parch- 
JiitBl,  Mill  put  into  fiiiir  tittle  («]l>  wlllua  a  motn 


p  (Mai.  ii 


2).     Other  substances  also  ar« 


iployed  in  cleansiitg,  whidi, 
together  with  alkali,  seem  to  identify  the  Jewish 
with  the  lioroan  process,  h  urine  and  chalk.  The 
prooess  of  whitening  gannenta  was  performed  by 
rubtMDg  into  them  chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind. 
Crets  Cimolia  (Cimolite)  waa  piabably  the  earth 
most  frequently  osed.  The  trade  of  the  fuUen, 
aa  caasng  oSensive  smells,  and  also  as  requiiing 
apace  for  drying  clothes,  appears  to  have  been  car- 


iviu.  17;  Is.  vii.  3,  mvi.  2)  so  cloae  to  the  walls 
that  a  pereon  speaking  from  there  conld  be  heard 
on  them  (2  K.  ivlii.  IT,  26).  One  leiort  of  the 
flillers  of  JeniBlem  woald  teem  to  have  been  below 
the  dty  on  tha  south-east  side.  But  Rabahakdi  and 
his  "  great  boat '  most  have  come  from  the  north ; 
and  the  Fuller's  Field  was  therefore,  to  judg«  from 
this  circumstance,  on  the  tabla-ltmd  on  the  Dotthvu 
•id*  of  the  dty. 


7TTNEBALS 

[Burial.] 
["Measdres.] 

Varioos  kinds  of  furnaces  are  noticed 

in  Uie  BiUe.     (1.)  Taiudir  is  so  translated  in  the 

A.  V.  in  Gen.  XT.  17  ;  Is.  xxxi.  9;   Neh.  iii.  11, 

zii.  38.     Generally  the  word  applies  to  the  baker's 

oren.    (2.)  Cibshin,  a  smelting  or  calcining  fainace 

(Gen.  six.  28;  Ex.  ix.  8,  10,  xix.  18),  especially  a 

Une-kOn  (Is.  xxxiii.  12;  Am.  ii.  1).     (3.)  Ctu-,  a 

Tffining  faniace  (Ptoy.  xvii.  3,  xxrii.  21 ;  Ex.  xxii. 

18  ff.>.     (4.)  jitAn,  a  large  furnace  built  like  a 

brick-kiln  (Dan.  iii.  22,  23).    The  Persians  were  in 

the  habit  of  using  the  furnace  as  a  menus  of  inflict* 

in|t  cqntal  punishment  (Dan.  /.  c. ;  Jer.  xxix.  22  ; 

2  Maoc  Tii.  5 ;  Hos.  rii.  7).     (5.)  The  potto- s 
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DMlcjpOaaPMlM's 


(WnUaMMk) 


fimaee  (Ecdos.  xxrii.  5,  xxxnii.  30).     (6.)  The 
bUckanith's  fomace  (Ecclus.  xxxriii.  28). 


G 

flt'al,  ion  of  Ebed,  aided  the  Shechemites  in  their 
^Mlion  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.).  He  does 
^  nem  to  hare  been  a  native  of  Shechem,  nor 
ipoilly  interested  in  the  revolution,  but  rather 
^  of  a  class  of  oondottieri,  who  at  such  a  period 
of  lauthy  would  be  willing  to  sell  their  serrices  to 
tile  kkhest  bidder. 

fltiah.  On  the  north  side  of  <*  the  hill  of 
^'^tdi"  was  the  city  which  was  given  to  Joshua 
^Jodi.  xxiv.  30 ;  Judg.  ii.  9 ;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  49, 
^).    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  i-eoognized. 

QtW  The  same  name  as  Geba.  It  is  found 
ia  the  A.  V.  in  Josh,  xviii.  24 ;  Exr.  ii.  26 ;  Neh. 
»ii.30. 

Gtb'a«L— 1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.i.  1).— 
1  A  poor  Jew  (Tob.  i.  17,  Vulg.)  of  •*  Rages  in 
Kedii,'*  to  whom  Tobias  lent  ten  talents  of  silver 
(Tob.  i.  14,  iv.  1,  20,  V.  6,  ix.,  x.  2). 

QtVathA,  Esth.  xii.  1.    [BioTUAN.] 

QtblNd,  apparently  the  head  of  an  important 
tejr  of  Benjamin  resident  at  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
a.  8). 

Qtb'ballia,  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  appellation 
of  A  place,  also  called  **  Pavement,"  where  the  judg- 
ii^cQt-seat  or  bema  was  planted,  from  his  place  on 
vhich  Pilate  delivered  our  Lord  to  death  (John 
^x.  13).  The  place  was  outside  the  praetorium, 
for  Pilate  brought  Jesus  fortli  from  thence  to  it. 
I^  »  toggotol  by  Lightfoot  that  Gabbatha  is  a 
BMre  translation  of  ^  pavement."  It  is  more  pro- 
°^7  ftoo  an  aodeot  root  dgaifyiag  height  or 


roundness.  In  this  case  Gabbatha  desigr\ated  the 
elevated  Bema;  and  the  "pavement"  wiji  posslMy 
some  mosaic  or  tesselated  work,  either  forming  the 
bema  itself,  or  the  flooring  of  the  court  immedi- 
ately round  it. 

Oab'dei,  1  Eid.  v.  20.    [Gaba.] 

OalniM,  according  to  the  present  text  of  the 
LXX.,  the  brother  of  Gabael,  the  creditor  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  i.  14),  though  in  another  pUce  (Tob.  iv.  20; 
he  is  described  as  his  father. 

OalniAl.  The  word,  which  is  not  in  itself  dis- 
tinctive, but  merely  a  description  of  the  angelic 
office,  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title  in  Dan.  viii. 
16,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke  i.  19,  26.  In  the  ordinary 
traditions,  Jewish  and  Chiistian,  Gabriel  is  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  archangels.  In  Scripture  he  is 
set  forth  only  as  the  representative  of  the  angelic 
natui-e  in  its  ministration  of  comfort  and  sympatliy 
to  man. 

Oad,  Jacob's  seventh  son,  the  first-bom  of  Zilpah, 
Leah's  maid,  and  whole-brother  to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx. 
11-13,  xlvi.  16,  18).  (a)  The  passage  in  which 
the  bestowal  of  the  name  of  Gad  is  preserved — like 
the  others,  an  exclamation  on  his  birth— is  more 
than  usually  obscure :  "And  Leah  said,  *  In  fortune,' 
and  she  called  his  name  Gad  "  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text  of  the 
passage.  But  in  the  marginal  emendation  of  the 
Masorets  the  word  is  given,  "  Gad  comes."  (6)  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  find  the  name 
played  upon  in  a  difllerent  manner :  "  Gad  "  is  hero 
taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (Gen. 
xlix.  19).  (c)  The  foi-ce  thus  lent  to  the  name 
has  been  by  some  partially  transferred  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Gen.  XXX.,  e,g,  the  Samaritan  Version,  the 
Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  V. — "  a  troop  (of 
children)  cometh."  Of  the  childhood  and  life  of 
the  patriarch  Gad  nothing  is  preserved.  At  the 
time  of  the  descent  into  Egypt  seven  sons  are 
ascribed  to  him,  remarkaUe.&om  the  fact  thai  a 
majority  of  their  names  have  plural  terminations, 
as  if  those  of  fiunilies  rather  than  persons  (Gen. 
xlvi.  16).  The  position  of  Gad  during  the  march 
to  the  Promised  Land  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  14).  The  alliance  betwem 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  was  doubtless  induced 
by  the  simiUrity  of  their  pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons 
of  Jacob  these  two  tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land 
which  their  forefathers  had  left  five  hundred  years 
before,  with  their  occupations  unchanged.  At  the 
halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them  coming 
forward  to  Moses  with  the  representation  that  they 
"  have  cattle" — **  a  great  multitude  of  cattle,"  and 
the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a  "  place  for 
cattle."  They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade 
taking  their  proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  sub- 
duing the  land  of  Canaan,  and  after  that  task  had 
been  effected  thev  were  dismissed  by  Joshua  '*  to 
their  tents,"  to  their  **  wives,  their  little  ones,  and 
their  cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind  them 
in  Gilead.  The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears, 
speaking  itmghly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the 
centre  of  the  hnd  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that 
district — from  the  Amon  {Wady  Mojeb)^  about 
half  way  down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly 
due  east  of  Jerusalem — ^wbs  occupied  by  Reuben, 
and  at  or  about  Heshbon  the  possessions  of  Gad 
commenced.  They  embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the 
oldest  record  specially  states  (Deut.  iii.  12*),  oft  Y^^t 
/  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  Q3Qeh.  xi\.  %bY 
jproUbly  the  motintainont  dktrict  ir\nc^  H  Vntet* 
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MCted  by  the  torrent  Jabbok — if  the  Wady  ZArka 
be  the  Jabbok — induding,  as  its  most  northern 
town,  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  On  the 
east  the  furthest  landmark  given  is  **  Aroer,  that 
faces  Rabbah/'  the  present  Amman  (Josh.  xiii.  25). 
West  was  the  Jordan  (27).  Such  was  the  territoiy 
allotted  to  the  Gadites,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  soon  extended  themselves  beyond  these  limits. 
The  official  records  of  the  reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  V.  11,  16)  show  them  to  have  been  at  that 
time  established  over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in 
possession  of  Bashan  as  far  as  Salcah,  and  very  fai* 
both  to  the  north  and  the  east  of  the  border  given 
them  originally,  while  the  Manassites  were  pushed 
still  further  noilh wards  to  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr. 
T.  23).  The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout 
strongly  marked— Berce  and  warlike — **  strong  men 
of  might,  men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could 
handle  shield  and  buckler,  their  &ces  the  &ce8  of 
lions,  and  like  roes  upon  the  mountains  for  swift- 
ness." The  history  of  Jephthah  develops  elements 
of  a  different  nature  and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere 
fierceness  necessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plun- 
derers of  the  desert.  In  the  behaviour  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  affecting  history,  then  are  traces 
of  a  spirit  whidi  we  may  almost  call  chivaleresque. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  loyalty,  the  generosity  and  the 
delicacy  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xiz.  32-39)  we  obtain 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  tribe  at  whose  head  were 
snch  men  as  these.  Nor  must  we,  while  enume- 
rating the  worthies  of  Gad,  forget  that  in  all  proba- 
bility Elijah  the  Tishbite,  **  who  was  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,"  was  one  of  them.  But  while 
exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities.  Gad  appears 
to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  take  any  active  or  leading  part  in  the 
confedei-acy  of  the  nation.  The  territory  of  Gad 
was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  long  and  fierce 
struggle  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  fought  out,  and, 
as  an  agiicultural  and  pastoral  country,  it  must 
have  suffered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K.  xx.  33). 
Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
(1  Chr.  V.  26),  and  in  the  time  of  Jei^emiah  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ammonites. 

Gad,  **  the  seer,"  or  "  the  king's  seer,"  ».  e. 
David's  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29 ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  25  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9),  was  a  "prophet"  who 
appears  to  have  joined  David  when  in  the  hold 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  He  re-appeors  in  connexion  with 
the  punishment  inflicted  for  the  numbering  of  the 
people  (2  Sam.  xriv.  11-1 9 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9-19).  He 
wrote  a  book  of  the  AcU  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29), 
and  also  assisted  in  the  arrangements  for  the  musical 
^     service  of  the  •*  house  of  God"  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25). 

Gad.  Properiv  "  the  Gad,"  with  the  article.  In 
the  At  V.  of  Is,  Ixv.  1 1  the  clause  **  that  prepare 
a  table  for  that  troop  "  has  in  the  margin  instead 
of  the  last  woi-d  the  proper  name  *'  Gad,"  which 
evidently  denotes  some  idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews 
in  Babylon,  though  it  is  impossible  positively  to 
identify  it.  That  Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  under 
whatevei*  outward  form  it  was  worshipped,  is  sap- 
poiied  by  the  etymology,  and  by  the  common  assent 
of  commentators.  Gesenius  is  probably  right  in 
his  conjecture  that  Gad  was  the  planet  Jupiter, 
which  was  i-egarded  by  the  astrologers  of  the  East 
as  the  star  of  greater  good  fortune.  Movers  is  in 
fiivotir  of  the  planet  Venus.  Illustrations  of  the 
nacieot  custom  of  placing  a  banqoeting  table  in 
lutaoar  cfidoU  wiU  be  fouDd  in  the  table  spread  for 
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the  sun  among  the  Ethiopians  (Her.  iii.  17,  18), 
and  in  the  feast  made  by  the  Babylonians  for  their 
god  Bel,  which  is  described  in  the  Apocryi^ial 
history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (comp.  also  Her.  i. 
181,  &c).  A  trace  of  the  worship  of  Gad  remains 
in  the  proper  name  Baal  Gad. 

Oadltei,  tlie.  The  descendants  of  Gad  and 
members  of  his  tribe. 

Oad'ara,  a  strong  city  ritnated  near  the  river 
Hieromax,  east  of  the  S^  of  Galilee  over  against 
Scythopolis  and  Tiberias,  and  sixteen  Roman  miles 
distant  from  each  of  those  places.  Josephus  calls 
it  the  capital  of  Peraeo.  A  large  district  was 
attached  to  it.  Gadara  itself  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  but  it  is  evidently  identical  with  the 
"  country  of  the  Gadarenes  **  (Mark  v.  1 ;  Luke 
viii.  26, 37).  Of  the  site  of  Gadoro,  thus  so  dearly 
defined,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  On  a  partially 
isolated  hill  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tibe- 
rias, lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Um 
Keia,  The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  U 
about  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  first  his- 
torical notice  of  Gadara  is  its  capture,  along  with 
Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  in 
the  year  B.C.  218.  The  territory  of  Gadoro,  with 
the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  subsequently  added 
to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great.  Gadoro,  how- 
ever, derives  its  greatest  interest  from  having  been 
the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle  in  healing  the 
demoniacs  (Matt  viii.  28-34;  Mark  v.  1-21 ;  Luke 
viii.  26-40).  The  whole  circumstances  of  the  nar- 
rative are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  features  of 
the  country.  Another  thing  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  most  interesting  remains  of  Godora  are  its 
tombs,  which  dot  the  cliffs  for  o  considerable  dis- 
tance round  the  city.  Gadoro  was  coptured  by 
Vespasian  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the 
Jews ;  oil  its  inhabitants  massacred;  and  the  town 
itself,  with  the  surrounding  villages,  reduced  to 
ashes. 

Oad'di,  son  of  Susi ;  the  Manassite  spy  sent  by 
Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  11). 

Oad'diel,  a  Zebulonite,  one  of  the  twelve  spies 
(Num.  xiii.  10). 

Oa'di,  father  of  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  14, 17). 

Oaluun,  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by 
his  concubine  Keumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Oaliar.  The  Bene-Gahar  were  among  the 
families  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbobel  (Ezr.  ii.  47;  Neh.  rii.  49). 

Oai'va.  [John,  Second  and  Tiiibd  Epistlls 
ofJ 

Ckd'aad  (1  Mace.  v.  9,  55 ;  Jud.  i.  8,  xv.  5; 
and  THE  CODNTRT  OF  Galaad,  1  Macc  T.  17, 
20,  25,  27,  36,  45,  xiii.  22),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
word  Gilead. 

Oalal.  1.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15).— 2.  Another  Levite  of  the  family 
of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).— «.  A  thii^  Levite, 
son  of  Jeduthun  (Neh.  xi.  17). 

Oala'tia.  Galatia  is  literally  the  "Gallia"  of 
the  East.  The  Galatians  were  in  their  origin  a 
stream  of  that  great  Keltic  torrent  which  poured 
into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  Some  of  these  invaders  moved  on  into  Thrace, 
and  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Boeporus,  when  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithynio, 
being  then  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  invited  them 
acrcfls  to  help  him.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
iQ^t^  aigtpnn  aa  «^  dependent  kingdom;  at  the 
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Iwginnmg  of  the  Empire  as  a  provioce  (a.d.  26). 
The  Rmmo  province  of  Golatia  may  be  roughly 
described  as  Uie  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Miaor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the 
west,  CAPPAtKXaA  on  the  east,  Pamphylia  and 
CiuciA  oo  the  south,  and  Bithynia  and  Pontqs 
on  the  north.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  tlie 
exact  limits.  In  fact  they  were  frequently  clianging. 
At  one  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  province 
contained  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia,  and  therefore  those 
towns  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe, 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's 
trards.  But  the  characteristic  part  of  GaUtia  lay 
northward  from  those  districts.  These  pastern 
Gauls  preserved  much  of  their  ancient  character, 
and  something  of  their  ancient  lai)guage.  The  pre- 
vailii^  speech,  however,  of  the  district  was  Greek. 
The  inscrii^ns  found  at  Aocyra  are  Greek,  and 
St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  in  Greek.  It  is  difficult 
at  first  si^t  to  deteimine  in  what  sense  the  word 
Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  or  whe- 
ther alwars  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul  through  the  dis- 
trict are  mentioned  in  veiy  general  terms.  On  all 
aoooonts  it  seems  most  probable  that  Galatia  is  used 
bj  St.  Luke  as  an  ethnographical  term,  and  not  for 
the  Roman  province  of  that  name.  We  must  not 
leave  unnoticed  the  view  advocated  by  Bottger, 
that  the  GaUtia  of  the  Epistle  is  entirely  limited  to 
the  district  between  Derbe  and  Colossae,  i.  e.  the 
extreme  southern  frontier  of  the  Roman  province. 

On1ati>ni,  Ttub  Spiftle  to  the,  was  written  by 
the  Apostle  St.  Paul  not  long  afler  his  journey 
through  GaUtia  and  PhrygU  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and 
proboblj  in  the  early  portion  of  his  two  years  and 
a  half  stay  at  Ephesus,  which  terminated  with  the 
Pentecost  of  a.d.  57  or  58.  The  Epistle  appears 
to  have  htea.  called  forth  by  the  machinations  of 
Judaiziog  teachers,  who,  shortly  before  the  date 
d  its  composition,  had  endeavoui-ed  to  seduce  the 
dburcfaes  of  this  province  into  a  recognition  of  dr- 
canxnsion  (v.  2, 11, 12,  vi.  12,  sq.),  aoid  had  openly 
aooght  to  depreciate  the  apostolic  claims  of  St.  Paul 
(ennp.  i.  1,  11).  The  scope  and  contents  of  the 
Epistle  are  thus — (1)  apologetic  (i.,  IL)  and  po- 
lemical (iii.,  iv.) ;  and  (2)  hortatory  and  piiictical 
(v.,  ri.) :  the  positions  and  demonstrations  of  the 
former  portion  being  used  with  great  power  and 
perMiasiveness  in  the  exhortations  of  the  Utter. 
With  r^iard  to  the  genuinenest  and  authenticity  of 
this  Epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respectability 
lias  expressed  any  doubts.  The  testimony  of  the 
earl  J  diurch  is  most  decided  and  unanimous.  Besides 
express  references  to  the  Epibtle  we  have  one  or  two 
direct  citations  found  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  several  apparent  allusions. 
Two  historical  questions  require  a  brief  notice: — 

1.  The  nmnber  of  visits  made  by  St,  Paul  to  the 
churches  of  GaUtU  previous  to  his  writing  the 
Epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have  been  ttoo. 
The  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  GalaUa  in  the 
visit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  6,  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  about  a.d.  51,  and  revisited  them 
at  the  period  and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts 
xriii.  23,  when  he  went  through  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia.  On  this  occasion  it  would 
seem  probable  that  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism 
beginning  to  work    in  the  churches  of  GaUUa. 

2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  is  that 
of  the  date,  and  the  place  from  which  the  Epistle 

written.    Conybeare  and  Uowson,  and  won  ^ 
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recently  Lightfoot,  urge  the  probability  of  its  having 
been  written  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  They  would  therefore  assign  Corinth 
as  the  place  where  the  Epistle  was  written,  and  the 
three  months  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acts 
XX.  2,  3),  apparently  the  winter  of  a.d.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  period.  But  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  assign  a  Uter  period  than  the  commencement  of 
the  prolonged  stay  in  Ephesus  (a.d.  54). 

Chilbamtm,  one  of  the  perfumes  employed  in 
the  pi-eparation  of  the  saci-ed  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  34). 
The  galbanum  of  commerce  is  brought  chiefly  from 
India  and  the  Levant.  It  is  a  i^esiuous  gum  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  and  strong,  disagreeable 
smell,  usually  met  with  in  masses,  but  sometimes 
found  in  yellowish  tear-like  drops.  But,  though 
galbanum  itself  U  well  known,  the  plant  which 
yields  it  has  not  been  exactly  determined.  Sprengel 
is  in  fiivour  of  the  Ferula  feruhgo,  L.,  which  grows 
in  North  Africa,  Ci-ete,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
for  some  time  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the 
Bubon  galboHum  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  Opoidia  Galbanifera  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Dublin  Coll^  in  their  Pharmacopeia 
as  Uiat  which  yields  the  galbanum.  But  the  que»> 
tion  remains  undecided. 

Gml'eedi  the  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap 
which  he  and  Laban  made  on  Mount  Gilead  in 
witness  of  the  covenant  then  entered  into  between 
them  TGen.  xxxi.  47,  48 ;  comp.  23,  25). 

Galgala,  the  onUnaiy  equivalent  in  the  LXX. 
for  Gilgal.     In  the  A.  V.   it  is  named  only  iu 
1  Mace.  iz.  2,  and  may  there  denote  either  the 
upper  Gilgal  near  Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  near  * 
Jericho. 

Oal'ilao.  This  name,  which  in  the  Roman  age 
was  applied  to  a  large  province,  seems  to  have  been 
originally  confined  to  a  little  **  cirouit "  of  country 
round  Kedesh-Naphtali,  in  which  wero  situated  the 
twenty  towns  given  by  Solomon  to  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  as  payment  for  his  work  in  conveying  timber 
from  Lebanon  to  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xx.  7 ;  1  K.  iz. 
11).  They  were  then,  or  subsequently,  occupied 
by  strangei's,  and  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the 
district  the  name  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Is.  iz. 
1).  It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in 
number,  and  became  during  the  captivity  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants ;  extending  themselves  also 
over  the  surrounding  country,  they  gave  to  their 
new  territories  the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee 
became  one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine. 
In  the  Maocabean  period  Galilee  contained  only  a 
few  Jews  living  in  the  midst  of  a  Ui-ge  heathen 
popuUtion  (1  Maoc.  v.  20-23).  In  the  time  of  our 
Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided  into  three  provinces, 
Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  (Acts  iz.  31 ;  Luke 
xvii.  11 ;  Joseph.  B,  J.  iii.  3).  The  Utter  included 
the  whole  northern  section  of  the  country,  including 
the  ancient  territories  of  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher, 
and  Naphtali.  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the 
territory  of  Ptoleraais,  which  probably  included 
the  whole  plain  of  Akka  to  the  foot  of  Carmel. 
The  southern  border  ran  along  the  base  of  Channel 
and  of  the  hiUs  of  Samaria  to  Mount  Gilboa,  and 
then  descended  the  valley  of  Jezreel  by  Scythopolis 
to  the  Jordan.  The  river  Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  the  upper  Jordan  to  the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed 
tlie  eastern  border ;  and  the  northern  ran  from  Dan 
westwai-d  across  the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched 
the  territory  of  the  Phoenicians.  Galilee  wa«  dW\d»i 
into  two  MctioDs,  **  Lower"  and  ^^  \3^Yn!*    \jv««s 
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Qalilee  incladed  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  with 
its  pfishoot^i,  which  nm  down  to  the  Jordan  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  and  the  whole  of  the  hill- 
coantry  adjoining  it  on  the  north  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain-range.  It  extended  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Ginea,  the  modem  Jevin,  on  the  exti-eme 
southern  side  of  the  plain,  and  induded  the  whole 
region  from  the  plain  of  Akka,  on  the  west,  to 
the  shores  of  the  lake  on  the  east.  It  was  thus 
one  of  the  ridiest  and  most  beautiful  sections  of 
Palestine.  The  chief  towns  of  Lower  Galilee  were 
Tiberias,  Taiichaea,  at  the  sonthem  end  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris.  The  towns  most  cele- 
brated in  N.  T.  history  are  Nazareth,  Cana,  and 
Tiberias  (Luke  i.  26;  John  ii.  1,  vi.  1).  Upper 
Qalilee  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range  lying 
between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia.  Its 
southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Safed 
range  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  r^on  the 
name  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles "  is  given  in  the 

0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1 ;  Matt,  iv.  15).  The  town 
of  Capernaum,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  was 
in  upper  Galilee.  Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the 
gi^eater  part  of  our  Lord's  private  life  and  public 
acts.  His  early  years  were  spent  at  Nazareth ;  and 
when  He  entered  on  His  gi'eat  work  He  made 
Capernaum  His  home  (Matt.  iv.  13,  iz.  1).  It  is 
a  remaikable  &ct  that  the  first  three  Gospels  are 
chiefly  taken  up  with  our  Lord's  ministrations  in 
this  province,  while  the  Gospel  of  John  dwells  more 
upon  those  in  Judaea.  The  nature  of  our  Loitl's 
parables  and  illustrations  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  peculiar  features  and  products  of  the  country. 
The  Apostles  were  all  either  Galileans  by  birth  or 
residence  (Acts  i.  11).  Afler  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Galilee  became  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish 
schools  of  learning,  and  the  residence  of  their  most 
celebrated  Rabbins. 

Galilee,  Sea  of.    [Gennesareth.] 
Gall,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  mirSrdh^  or  mirdrdh,  and  rSsh. 

1.  Mirer&h  or  mSrdr&h  denotes  etymological  ly 
"that  which  is  bitter;"  see  Job  ziii.  26,  "thou 
writest  bitter  things  against  me."  Hence  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  "  bile  '*  or  "  gall "  from  its  intense 
bitterness  (Job  zvi.  13,  zz.  25);  it  is  also  used 
of  the  "  poison  "  of  serpents  (Job  xx.  14),  which 
the  ancients  en'oneously  believed  was  their  gall. 

2.  Udsh,  generally  translated  "gall"  by  the  A.  V., 
is  in  Hos.  x.  4  rendered  "  hemlodc :"'  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
33,  and  Job  xx.  16,  rdsh  denotes  the  "  poison"  or 
"  venom  "  of  serpents.  From  Deut.  xxix.  18,  and 
Lam.  iii.  19,  compared  with  Hos.  x.  4,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Heb.  term  denotes  some  bitter,  and  perhaps 
poisonous  plant.  Other  writers  have  supposed,  and 
with  some  reason  (from  Deut.  xxxii.  32;,  that  some 
beny-beai-ing  plant  must  be  intended.  Gesenius 
understands  *'  poppies."  The  capsules  of  the  Papa' 
veraceae  may  well  give  the  name  of  r6sh  ("  head  ") 
to  the  plant  in  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy 
heads.  The  various  species  of  this  family  spring 
up  quickly  in  coin-fields,  and  the  juice  is  extremely 
bitter.  A  steeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be 
"  the  water  of  gall "  of  Jer.  viii.  14.  The  passages 
in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the  circumstance  of  Uie 
Roman  soldiere  olfering  our  Lord,  just  before  his 
crucifixion,  "  vinegar  mingled  with  gall,"  according 
to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  34),  and  "wine  mingled 
with  mjrrh,"  according  to  St.  Mark's  account  (xv. 

23J,  requne  some  coDsideratioD,     *'  Matthew,  in  his 
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niual  way,"  as  Hengstenberg  remaiki,  "  designntea 
the  diink  theologically :  always  keeping  his  eye  on 
the  prophecies  of  the  0.  T.,  he  speaks  of  gall  and 
vinegar  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  fcdfilment 
of  the  Psalms  more  manifest.  Mark  again  (zv.  23), 
according  to  his  way,  looks  rather  at  the  cwtwetrd 
quality  of  the  drink.  "  Gall "  is  not  to  be  nndess 
stood  in  any  other  senae  than  as  expressing  the  Utter 
nature  of  the  draught.  Notwithstanding  the  almost 
concurrent  opinion  of  ancient  and  modem  com* 
mentators  that  the  **  wine  mingled  with  myrrh" 
was  offered  to  our  Lord  as  an  anodyne,  we  cannot 
readily  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Had  the  sol- 
diers intended  a  mitigation  of  suffering,  they  would 
doubtless  have  offered  a  draught  drugged  with  some 
substance  having  narcotic  properties.  The  drink  in 
question  was  probably  a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of 
die  Romans. 

Galleayi  an  architectural  term,  describing  the 
porticos  or  verandahs,  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
Eastern  houses.  It  ift  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  Hebrew  words,  so  translated,  have  any  reference 
to  such  an  object.  (1.)  In  Cant.  i.  17  the  word 
rdchU  means  **  panelling,"  or  **  fretted  work." 
(2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  6,  rdkU  is  applied  to  the  hair, 
the  r^olarly  arranged,  flowing  lodu  being  compared 
by  the  poet  to  the  channels  of  running  water  seen 
in  the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine.  (3.)  In  Ez. 
xli.  15,  xlii.  3,  the  word  atiii  seems  to  mean  a 
pillar  used  for  the  support  of  a  floor. 

Galley.    [Ship.] 

Gallim  (  =  ** heaps,"  or  possibly  "springs"), 
a  place  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bibte : — 
(1.)  As  the  native  place  of  the  man  to  whom 
Michal,  David's  wife,  was  dven — •"  Phaiti  the  son 
of  Laish,  who  was  from  GaUim"  (1  Sam.  zzv.  44). 
There  is  no  due  to  the  situation  of  the  place. 
(2.)  The  name  occurs  again  in  the  catalogue  of  plaoes 
tenifled  at  the  approach  of  Sennacherib  (Is.  z.  30). 
It  was  perhaps  a  short  distance  N.  of  Jerusalem. 
The  name  of  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in 
modem  times. 

Gallio.  Junius  Annaeus  Gallio,  the  Roman  pro- 
consul' of  Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth, 
A.D.  53,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  was 
brother  to  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Nero,  "  as 
well  as  his  brother  Seneca,  but  not  at  the  same 
time"  (Winer);  but  there  is  apparently  no  au- 
thority for  this.  Jerome  in  the  Chronicle  of  En^ 
sebius  says  that  he  committed  suicide  in  the  year 
65  A.D. 

GallowB.    [Punishment.] 

Gam'aal,  1  Esd.  viii.  29.    [^^^^^  3.] 

Gamaliel,  son  of  Pedahzur;  prince  or  captain 
of  the  tiibe  of  Manasseh  at  the  census  at  Sinai 
CNum.  i.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59),  and  at  starting  on 
the  march  through  the  wilderness  (x.  23). 

Gamaliel,  a  Pharisee  and  celebrated  doctor  of 
the  law,  who  gave  prudent  worldly  advice  in  the 
Sanhedrim  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus  of  NazareSi  (Acts  v.  34  ff.).  We  learn 
from  Acts  xzii.  3  that  he  was  the  preceptor  of  St. 
Paul.  He  is  generally  identified  with  the  very 
celebrated  Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel.  This  Gamaliel 
was  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated Hillel ;  he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 
under  Tiberias,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  is 
reported  to  have  died  eighteen  years  before  the 
desti-uction  of  Jeiiisalem. 

G8niM«     With  regard   to  juvenile  games,  the 


U  tdapted  to  their  Bgc.  Tbe 
«olj  iwxmW  •port*,  bowCTff,  tie  k«piiw  tame 
birdi  (Job  xli.  a)  ud  imitatJDg  ihv  prowedingi 
ourrki^  or  fimenli  (Matt.  li.  16).  With  r^iird 
to  manlj  guncs,  thej  were  not  much  followed  p 
tr  lb*  Htbmn ;  the  natnimt  t*nie*tiie«  of  tlie 
dmcta  >nd  the  inSacbee  of  the  cliouta  alike  in 
diipaaed  thsn  to  ictlTe  eiertion.  The  chief  amiufr 
msit  of  the  men  eppeui  to  here  conuted  in  con 
Tcnatioo  and  ji^ng  (Jer.  ir.  IT;  ProT.  iiri  9 
A  militan  ennia  uema  to  be  notiixd  in  3  Sun 
iL  14.  In  Jerome'a  dij  the  qaubI  sport  coomted 
m  liftit^  weights  ju  a  tiiol  of  ttrengthi  ' 


re  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Heb  ew 
inatHotHBu :  the  great  nUgioiu  festivHli  lupc  ed 
tlk*  pteaninUe  eidtement  and  the  feelingi  vt  na- 
tiotial  nnioo  which  rtndered  the  ganwa  of  Greece  w 
pofialar,  and  at  the  aame  ^me  inepired  the  per 
naiiDQ  that  inch  gatherings  Abould  be  etdUA  j 
oomeetcd  with  religioas  dutiea.  Accordingly  th 
tnctioD  of  1  jymnoiton  b^  Jaaoo  wai  looksl  apon 
ta  >  iMatbecbh  procetdiiig  (1  Mace.  i.  14 ;  2  Mace 
jr.  12-14).  Tb*  (oUre  abaenee  of  Terbal  or  h  •- 
toricftl  refwce  to  thia  aahject  in  the  Gcvpela  ih  v 
how  little  it  mtered  bto  the  life  of  tke  J  « 
Anuig  the  Greeki  the  nge  for  theBtrieal  eihib  tj  ns 
wai  (uch  that  erery  dtf  of  tnj  tiie  poaeHed  ta 
tfaatn  and  stadium.  At  Ephesna  an  annual  con- 
teat  Tu  held  in  honour  of  Diana.  It  is  probob 
that  St.  Paul  was  presoit  whsi  these  ffaaa  were 
pneeediDg.  A  direct  reference  to  the  eahib  tiou 
tlial  took  place  oo  such  occasions  is  made  in  1  Co 
IT.  £1.  St.  Pant's  Einstia  abonuj  with  alluiiaDJ 
to  tha  OrtA  ccoteita,  borrowod  probably  from  tbe 
fath-ii.-  gmui,  at  which  be  may  well  baie  been 
p«*mt  ianag  hu  fint  visit  to  Corinth.  These 
ootart*  (3  Hm.  IT.  7  ;  1  Tim.  Ti.  IZ)  wen  dirided 
into  two  rlaTf,  the  pancrativmy  dmsisting  of  boi- 
ing  Bid  wnstling,  and  (he  pmtaihlon,  eonusting 
«fle>|)ing,  mniuDg,  qnoiting,  hurling  tbe  spear,  and 
wrertlmg.  The  competiEora  (I  Cor.  ii.  25 )  2  Ttm. 
u.  5)  requbed  a  long  sod  aerere  course  of  prerioos 
trahiiiig  (1  Tim,  ir.  8),  during  which  a  particular 
diet  WW  en&rced  (1  Cor.  ii.  25,  37).  In  the 
Olympie  contisti  tfaeae  preparatoij  oerdKS  ei- 
tmded  orer  a  period  ct  ten  moDtbs,  during  the  lait 
«f  whidi  they  were  conducted  nnder  the  saperriaun 
4>f  sppointed  officera.  The  contests  took  place  in 
the  preiiiice  ofa  T>st  multitude  of  ipedaton  (Heb. 
lii.  1),  the  competiton  being  the  (pectacle  (1  Cor. 


1  cand  And  eEpednll]'  to  aanonnce  tbe  name 

before  the  assemblnl  niuliitude.     The 

liscectedforhii  ipotletainteirrity  (3  Tim. 

fHce  vtoi  to  decide  luiy  ditputes  (Col. 

and  to  giro  the  priie  (1  Cor.  ix.  24;  Fhil- 

ont  tiog  of  a  crown  (3  Tim.  ii.  5,  ir.  8) 

•s    f  «  d  olire  at  the  Olymfuc  gnmea,  and 

a  one  period, ivy,»tthcl»thminn  games. 

al    d«  totwooolyout  ofthe  ilTocontestii. 

and  running,  moat  fr(i|ueiii]y  lo  the  latter. 

u  ^    cf  1  Cor.  ii.  36)  tbe  hands  ami  arms 

bo  nd   with  the   cosliu,   a   beiul  of  leather 

■J  icilh  nojU.     The  foot-race  (2  Tim,  it.  T, 

D  the  stadiam  (I  Cor.  ii.  34),  an  obloug 

•en  at  one  end  and  roondol  ia  a  temidrcolai- 

th       ther,  along  the  ddei  of  which  were 

en  of  seals  on  which  the  spectaron  sat. 

was  stationed  by  the  goal  (Phil.  iii.  14|, 

WIS   deai'ly  Tiiibls   from    one  end   of  the 

oth    other. 


QuQ'iBBAiDU.  This  word  «cun  only  m  tit. 
crii.  11.  A  Tsriety  of  eiphmatiaui  of  the  term 
ive  been  oSerwl.  (1.)  One  class  readen  il 
"pigmies."  (3.)  A  second  treats  it  as  s  geogra- 
phica!  or  local  term,     (3,)  A   "'  '     ' 


'n»ral  seme  to  the  word,  "  brave  » 


all,  the  : 


'    HiUig 


etiDg  It 


Ga'mnl,  a  priert;  the  leader  of  the  22od  coui« 
the  serrice  of  the  sanctuary  (1  ©ir.  inr.  17). 
Gar.  ' '  Sons  of  Gar "  are  named  among  the 
u>ns  of  the  Krranta  of  Solomon  "  in  1  Esd.  t.  34. 
GardsTL,  GordeiiB  in  the  East,  as  tbe  SAnw 
word  indicate,  ore  inclojurea,  on  the  outikitti  of 
ttiwns,  planted  with  varioua  trees  aod  shrubs.  From 
the  allusions  in  the  Bible  wc  learn  that  [hey  were 
lornninded  by  hedges  of  [iom  (Is.  t.  5),  or  walls 
of  stone  (ProF,  wii,  31).  For  further  proteclinn 
lodges  [Is.  i.  S  ;  Lam.  ii.  6)  or  watchtonen  (Hark 
xii.  1)  were  built  in  them,  in  which  sit  the  keejier 
(Job  utii.  1 8)  to  drive  away  the  wild  beasts  and 
robbeti,  as  is  the  case  lo  (his  dar.  The  gardens  ol 
the  Uebrewi  were  plan(ed  with  dowen  imd  aromatic 
^mbs  (Cant.  ri.  2,  it.  16),  beaidea  oliTei,  fig-(n!n, 
na(a,  ur  walnuts  (Cant.  TJ.  11),  pomegianitn,  and 
others  for  domettie  qm  (Ei.  nili.  II ;  Jer.  cdx.  i; 
Xta.  ir.  14).  Gardens  of  hubs,  er  ki(chen-giu- 
dens,  a™  mentioned  in  Dent.  ».  10,  iitia\'¥L.x>:\. 
a.     Cacmnbcrsweregro«niD\beni(^\s.  \.%-,^«[. 
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vi.  70),  and  probably  also  melons,  leeks,  onions, 
and  garlic,  which  ore  spoken  of>  (Num.  xi.  5)  as 
the  productions  of  a  neighbouring  oountrj.  The 
roi>e-garden  in  Jerusalem,  said  to  have  been  situated 
westward  of  the  temple  mount,  is  remarkable  ns 
having  been  one  of  the  few  gaiiiens  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  pr(^hets,  eiisted  withm  the  city- 
walls.  But  of  all  the  gardens  of  Palestine  none  is 
possessed  of  associations  more  sacred  and  imperish- 
able than  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  beside  the  oil- 
presses  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinaiy  productions  of  the  country,  we  are  tempted 
to  infer  from  Is.  xvii.  10  that  in  some  gardens  care 
was  bestowed  on  the  rearing  of  exotics.  In  a  cli- 
mate like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighbourhood  of 
water  was  an  important  consideration  in  selecting 
the  site  of  a  garden.  To  the  old  Hebrew  poets  **  a 
well-watered  garden,"  or  ''a  tree  planted  by  the 
waters,"  was  an  emblem  of  luxuiiant  fertility  and 
material  prosperity  (Is.  Iviii.  11 ;  Jer.  xvii.  8,  xxxi. 
12).  From  a  neighbouring  stream  or  cistern  were 
supplied  the  channels  or  conduits,  by  whidi  the 
gai'dens  were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus 
conveyed  to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  3 ;  Eccl.  ii.  6 ;  Ecdus. 
xxiv.  30).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  *'  to  water  with  the  foot" 
in  Deut.  xi.  10.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry 
gi'oves  which  lie  around  and  behind  Jaffii  supply, 
perhaps,  the  most  stiiking  peculiarities  of  oriental 
gardens — ^gardens  which  Maundrell  describes  as 
being  "  a  confused  miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  to- 
gether, without  either  posts,  walks,  arbours,  or 
anything  of  art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like 
thickets  rather  than  gardens."  The  kings  and  nobles 
had  their  country-houses  surrounded  by  gaiiiens 
(I  K.  xxi.  1 ;  2  K.  ix.  27),  and  these  were  used  on 
festal  occasions  (Cant.  v.  1).  The  garden  of  Ahas- 
uerus  was  in  a  court  of  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  ad- 
joining the  bonqueting-hall  (Esth.  vii.  7).  in  Ba- 
bylon the  gardens  and  orchaixis  were  inclosed  by  the 
city  walls.  In  large  gardens  the  orchard  was  pro- 
bably, as  in  Egjrpt,  the  inclosnre  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  date  and  sycomore  trees,  and  fruit- 
trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant.  iv.  13 ;  Eccl.  ii.  5). 
The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gaixlens  as  places 
of  burial  (John  xix.  41).  Manasseh  and  his  son 
Amon  were  buried  in  the  garden  of  their  palace, 
the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26).  The  retire- 
ment of  gardens  rendei^ed  them  favourite  places  for 
devotion  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 ;  John  xviii.  1 ;  cf.  Gen. 
xxiv.  63).  In  the  degenerate  times  of  the  monarchy 
they  were  selected  as  the  scenes  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship (Is.  i.  29,  Ixv.  3,  Ixvi.  17)  and  images  of  the 
idols  were  probably  erected  in  them .  Gardeners  are 
alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  and  John  xx.  15.  But 
how  far  the  art  of  gardening  was  carried  among 
the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means  of  ascertaining. 
That  they  were  acquainted  with  the  process  of  graft- 
ing is  evident  from  Rom.  xi.  17,  24,  as  well  as  from 
tlic  minute  prohibitions  of  the  Mishna.  The  tradi^ 
tionul  gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  6,  are  shown  in  the  Wady 
Urtds  (t.  e,  Hortus),  about  an  hour  and  quarter  to 
the  south  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  Jos.  Ant,  viii.  7,  §3). 
The  "  king's  gaixien,**  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxv.  4 ; 
Neh.  iii.  15 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Hi.  7,  was  near  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  north  of 
Bir  Eyub,  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Boi  Hinnom. 

Oa'reb,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  aimy  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  38), 


QATE 

Oa'reb,  the  Hill,  in  the  ndgfabourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 

Gar'iiim,  2  Mace.  y.  23 ;  vi.  2.    rGEiuzuc.] 

Garliok  (Num.  xi.  5).  It  is  the  Allium  Sativum 
of  Linnaeus,  which  abounds  in  E^ypt. 

Oannent.    [Dress.] 

Gar'inite,  the.  Keilah  the  Garmite,  t.  e.  the  de- 
scendant of  Gerem,  is  mentioned  in  the  obscure  ge^ 
nealogical  lists  of  the  fiunilies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  19). 

Oaniion.  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  ore  derivatives  from  the  root  nAtsab  to 
"  place,  erects"  whidi  may  be  applied  to  a  variety 
of  objects.  (1.)  Mattaab  Kid  maifoa&oA  undoubt- 
edly mean  a  "  garrison,"  or  fortified  post  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  23,  xiv.  1,  4,  12,  15;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14). 
(2.)  Netsib  is  also  used  fbr  a  *'  gaiiison  "  (in  1  Chr. 
xi.  16),  but  elsewhei-e  for  a  *' column"  erected  in 
on  enemy's  country  as  a  token  of  conquest  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  same  word  elsewhere  means 
'*  officers  "  placed  over  a  vanquished  people  (2  Sam. 
viii.  6, 14;  1  Chr.  xviU.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xvii.  2).  (4.) 
Mattsebah  in  Ez.  xxvi.  11  means  a  *'  pillar." 

Gadl'miL  A  variation  of  the  name  Geshem 
(Neh.  vi.  6). 

Ga'tam,  the  fourth  son  of  Eliphoz  the  son  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11;  1  Chr.  i.  36),  and  one  of  the 
<' dukes"  of  Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16). 

Gate.    The  gates  and  gateways  of  eastern  cities 
anciently  held,  and  still  hold,  an  important  part, 
not  only  in  the  defence  but  in  the  public  economy 
of  the  place.     They  are  thus  sometimes  taken  as 
representing  the  city  itself  (Gen.  xxii.  17,   xxiv. 
60 ;  Deut.  xii.  12 ;  Judg.  v.  8 ;  Ruth  iv.  10 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  2,  cxxii.  2).    Among  the  special  purposes 
for  which  they  were  used  may  be  mentioned — 1. 
As  places  of  public  i-esort  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xxiiL  10, 
xxxiv.  20,  24 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  18,  &c.).     2.  Places  for 
public  deliberation,  administration  of  justice,  or  of  au- 
dience for  kings  and  inilers,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xri. 
18,  xxi.  19,  xxv.  7 ;  Josh.  xx.  4;  Judg.  ix.  35,  &c.). 
3.  Public  markets  (2  K.  vii.  1).    In  heathen  towns 
the  open  spaces  near  the  gates  appear  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  as  places  for  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13 ; 
comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  8).     Regai-ded  therefore  as  posi- 
tions of  great  importance  the  gates  of  cities  were 
carefully  guaixled  and  closed  at  nightfall  (Deut.  iii. 
5 ;  Josh.  ii.  5,  7 ;  Judg.  ix.  40,  44).     They  con- 
tained chambeis  over  the  gateway  (2  Sam.  xviiL 
24).     The  gateways  of  Assyrian  cities  were  arched 
or  square-headed  entrances  in  the  wall,  scmietimes 
Hanked  by  towers.     The  doors  themselves  of  the 
larger  gates  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  two-leaved, 
plated  with  metal,  closed  with  locks  and  listened 
with  metal  bars  (Deut.  iii.  5  ;  Ps.  cvii.  16  ;  Is.  xiv. 
1,  2).     Gates  not  defended  by  iron  were  of  course 
liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  an  enemy  (Judg.  ix.  52). 
The  gateways  of  i-oyal  palaces  and  even  of  private 
houses  were  of^en   richly  omamentcfl.     Sentences 
from   the  Law   wei-e  inscribed  on  and  above  the 
gates  (Deut.  vi.  9 ;  Is.  liv.  12 ;  Rev.  xxi.  21).    The 
gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very  massive  and 
costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  carvings  (1  K. 
vi.  34,  35;  2  K.  xviii.  16).     Those  of  the  Holy 
Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and  overlaid 
with  gold ;  those  of  the  temple  of  fir  (1  E.  vi.  31, 
32,  34  ;  Ez.  xli.  23,  24).     The  figurative  gates  of 
pearl  and  precious  stones  (Is.  liv.  12;  Rer.  xxi. 
21)  may  be  r^arded  as  having  their  types  in  the 
massive  stone  doors  which  are  found  in  some  of  the 
ancient  houses  in  Syiio.    These  are  of  single  slabr 


OATB 
■mnl  todM  thick,  KnaHinw  10  f«t  high,  ud 
tm  eu  fttosa  pivot*  ibon^  Egjptiiui  doomji 
wen  oftoi  richV  oniusRital.  Tht  ftHM  of  Uw 
doomr  «cn  tlw  tfarobold  (Jadg.  ni.  27);  th« 
Njr-pi^  tha  lint*]  (£i.  lii.  7).  In  the  Templt, 
Lcritti,  lod  In  boOKi  of  tl»  waltliicr  clutn,  aod 
ID  palacn,  ptnau  vtre  spuiiUj  ippointed  to  Intp 
tbt  door  (Jtr.  uir.  4:  2  K.  lii.  9,  uv.  18,  Ac). 


,     leof  the  fire  rojmL  dtia  of  thfl  Phitii' 

tioei  (Jotb.  liii.  3  ;  1  Sun.  ri.  IT);  and  th«  natin 
pbca  erf  the  gUnt  Golirth  (1  Sun.  irii.  4,  S3). 


areful  ii 


Seiiptore  in  whidi  tba  Dime  i>  HKntionid,  Mr. 
Porter  canw  to  the  coocluiioo  that  it  atood  apon 
tlM  aatfknmu  bill  now  called  TtU-et^ifiA. 
Tin*  hill  atuda  npon  tb*  aide  of  the  plaiD  of  Phi- 
Iktia,  at  the  Toot  of  the  meuntaiiu  of  Jodah ;  10 
ttS^m  £.  of  Aahdod,  and  about  tb*  unM  diitntiM 
S.  bf  E.  of  Ocrou.  It  ia  imgolar  in  farm,  and 
■boot  300  ft  high.  Gatb  occupied  a  atrong  pcai- 
tioD  (3  Chr.  li.  B)  on  the  bolder  of  Jndah  and 
PhOiatia  (1  Sam.  iii.  10;  1  Chr.  niii.  1);  and 
fiimi  ita  ttreugth  and  raourcn*  forming  the  key  ol 
both  countnca^  it  was  the  icene  of  freqnmt  atnigglet, 
>ad  wa*  o(Wn  captared  and  mptnrad  (2  Clu-.  ' 
8.  iiTi.  6  ;  2  K.  xii.  IT  ;  Am.  ri.  ^).  It  waa  c 
Shocoh  and  Adullam  <S  Chr.  xi.  8),  and  appan 
to  have  atood  on  the  waj  leailiDg  rrom  the  former 
to  Ekno ;  fbr  wbeu  the  Philiilinei  fled  on  the  death 
of  Goliath,  tbef  went  '  hj  the  way  of  Sbaaisim, 
em  unto  GaCh  and  unto  E^ron"  (1  Sam.  iru. 
I,  52).  AU  tbtie  nstica  combine  in  pointing  to 
Tttt-t*^fith  aa  the  >iu  of  Gath.  The  raiagea  of 
war  to  which  Gath  waa  eipoaed  appear  to  have  d^ 
itrojed  it  at  n  comparBtiTdj  earlj  period,  aa  i'  ' 
not  menlioned  among  the  other  tofal  dtia  bj 
Uier  propbcta  (Zeph.  ti.  4  ;  Zecb.  a.  b,  6).     1 


miliar  to  the  Bible  atndi 
Um  moat  romantic  ioddeuta 
Dnid  (1  SraD,ui.  10-15> 


I  tb*  Ilia  of  k 


im'mOB.    1.  AdtTgirenoDt  oftbetribe 
1  the  LcTitea  (Joab.  iii.  24 ;  1  Chr.  ri. 
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Oatkba'phw,  or  ffirtih^'phw,  a  town  on  Ib« 

border  of  the  tofritory  of  Zebuiun,  not  far  from 
'  phia,  DOW  YSfa,  (Joah.  lii.  12,  13),  celebrated 

the  natira  place  ofth*  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  liT, 
25).  There  can  ■caicel]'  be  a  doubt  that  tl-Mttlf 
had,  a  Tillage  2  mile*  Y..  o(  S^irith,  U  theandeat 
Galb-hfrphcr. 

OttluiiiB'u 
.r  Dan  b 

phiin  of  Philiitia,  appanotljr 
Dot  &r  !itaa  Jopp*  (Joih.  lii.  45).  Ita  >iu  ia  dh- 
kDowu.^X.  A  towD  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manaiaeh 
weat  of  the  Jordan,  aiiigiMd  to  the  Leritca  (Joab. 
ni.  25).  TberiKling  Gath-rimmon  la  probaU;  an 
error  of  the  tranacribeti. 

Ok'n  (properly  Aitah),  one  of  the  tiie  chkf 
citls  of  the  FhiliiUnee.  It  i>  mnarksble  for  lb 
contiDoosa  eiiitaice  aDd  importance  from  the  verj 
earliaN  tioiee.  The  Mcrct  of  Ihii  unbroken  biitorr 
ii  to  be  fbuDd  in  the  lituation  of  Gaa.  It  ia  the 
laat  town  in  the  S.W.  of  Falstine,  on  the  frontier 
tovairiB  i^ETpt.  The  lame  peculiarity  of  aitufr. 
tion  baa  oude  Gala  imporUmt  Id  a  military  aeiur. 
It*  nuae  meaoi  "  the  atrong ;"  aDd  thii  wu  well 
elucidated  in  ita  aiege  by  Aleunder  the  Great, 
wbidi  laited  fire  monlba.  Tbi*  city  waa  one  of 
the  moat  important  military  poailioru  in  the  wan 
of  the  Uaccabea  (1  Mace.  li.  Gl,  62,  liii.  43). 
Some  of  the  meat  important  ompaigna  of  the 
cntiaden  took  place  in  the  ndghbauthood.  The 
BlUiad  hiitory  of  Gaia  may  be  tnuad  through  tba 
following  ila^a.  Id  Gen.  i.  19  it  ippara.  ertu 
before  the  call  of  Abnham,  aa  a  '*  border  "  dty  of 
the  Canaanitea.  In  the  conqueat  of  Joahua  the  tar- 
rilory  of  GaB  ii  mentioned  aa  one  which  be  wai 
not  able  to  tnbdue  (Joab.  i.  41,  li.  22,  liii.  3).  U 
waa  aaaignei  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Joah.  it.  41), 
and  that  tribe  did  obtaiD  povnuoa  of  it  (Judg.  i. 
IS);  but  ihcy  did  not  hold  it  long;  for  won  alter- 
warda  we  find  it  in  the  handi  of  the  PbilUtiuea 
(Judg.  iii.  3,  liii.  1,  iri.  1,  21)  ;  bideed  it  eeema 
to  hare  been  thdr  capital ;  and  apparently  coi- 
tiaucd  thnugh  the  timea  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  Darid 
to  be  «  Pbiiiatine  dty  (I  Sam.  vi.  17,  dt.  52, 
mi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  ui.  15).  Soloman  becan>e  Diaiter 
of  "  Asab  "  (I  K.  iT.  24).  Bot  in  after  limea  the 
>ame  trouble  with  the  Phili>tin«  recurred  (2  Chr. 
III.  16,  uri.  6,  uTiii,  IB).  The  paiaage  where 
Gaza  ia  moDtiooed  In  the  X.  T.  (Acta  viii.  26)  ii  full 
or  inlereat.  It  ia  the  account  of  the  bnptiim  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  on  hia  return  from  Jei-uulem  la 
Egypt.  The  wotda  "which  i>  desert"  have  given 
rise  to  much  diacuiHiDD.  The  probability  ia,  that 
they  refer  to  the  rtuul,  and  are  uaed  by  the  angel 
to  inform  Philip,  who  waa  then  in  Samaria,  on 
what  route  hewould  find  the  eunuch.  Besidea  the 
ordinary  road  &om  Jerusalem  by  T-amleb  to  Gaia, 
there  was  another,  mar«  bTouisble  for  carriage* 
(AcU  liii.  SB),  further  to  the  south  through  H»- 
brui,  and  theiice  thmugh  a  diatrict  comparatLrely 
without  towna  and  much  eipoaed  to  the  incunion* 
of  people  finm  Uie  doert.  The  modem  Ghiaitk  it 
situated  partly  do  an  obloDg  hill  of  moderate  height, 
and  partly  on  the  lower  groDDd.  The  dinute  of 
the  place  is  almost  tropical,  but  it  ha«  de^  wella 
of  eicellent  water.  There  are  a  few  palm-trcea  ia 
the  town,  and  ita  fruit-orcbarda  are  very  pnv 
ductive.  But  the  chief  featureoflbendghbourhood 
is  tbe  wide-i>pread  olira-grove  to  Ifae  K.  and  K.K. 

flti'an,  a  place  ^oently  meiA»)ae&  'm.  <ilA 
wan  at  tba  Maccibcci,  iiA  of  gntA  uiv^\\iecb  \b 
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the  operations  of  both  puties  (1  Mace  ix.  52,  xiii. 
53,  xiv.  7,  33,  34,  36,  xv.  28,  xvi.  1 ;  2  Mace.  x. 
32-36).  There  is  eveiy  riaaoa  to  beliere  that 
Gazara  was  the  same  place  as  the  more  ancient 
GuzER  or  Gazer. 

Oa'sathitet,  the  (Josh.  xiii.  3),  the  inhabitants 
of  Gaza. 

Oa'nr,  2  Sam.  y.  25 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  16.  The 
same  place  as  Gbzer. 

Oaie'xa.  1.  1  Mace.  iv.  15 ;  vii.  45.  The  place 
elsewhere  giyen  as  Gazara. — 2.  One  of  the  "  ser^ 
vants  of  the  temple,"  whose  sons  i-etnmed  with 
Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  Sl\     [Gazzam.] 

Ga'M,  a  name  which  occurs  twice  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
46  ;  (1)  as  son  of  Caleb  by  Ephah  his  concubine ; 
and  (2)  as  son  of  Haran,  the  son  of  the  same  woman : 
the  second  is  possibly  only  a  repetition  of  the  first. 

Oa'iltef,  tne,  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xri.  2). 

Gai'nm.  The  Bene-Gazzam  were  among  the 
fiunilies  of  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  48 ;  Neh.  vii.  51). 

Oel)*.  1.  A  city  of  Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs," 
allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
60).  It  is  named  amongst  the  first  group  of  the 
Benjamite  towns,  apparently  those  lying  near  to 
and  along  the  north  boundiary  (Josh,  xviii.  24). 
Here  the  name  is  given  as  Gara.  During  the 
wars  of  the  eai'lier  part  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  Geba 
was  held  as  a  garrison  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  8),  but  they  were  ejected  by  Jonathan.  Later 
in  the  same  campaign  we  find  it  referred  to  to  define 
the  position  of  the  two  rocks  which  stood  in  the  ra- 
vine below  the  garrison  of  Michmash,  in  terms  which 
fix  Geba  on  the  south  and  Michmash  on  the  north 
of  the  i-avine  (1  Sam.  xiv.  5 :  the  A.  V.  has  here 
Gibeah).  Exactly  in  accordance  with  this  is  the 
position  of  the  modem  village  of  Jeba,  which  stands 
picturesquely  on  the  top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  Wady  Svxoemit,  look- 
ing northwards  to  the  opposite  village,  whidi  also 
retains  its  old  name  of  iftfi^mos.— 3.  The  Geba 
named  in  Jud.  iii.  10,  must  be  the  place  of  the 
same  name,  Jeba,  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and 
Jimtn,  about  three  miles  from  the  former. 

GelMly  a  proper  name,  occurring  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
7,  in  connexion  with  Edom  and  Moab,  Ammon  and 
Amalek,  the  Philistines  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre. 
The  contexts  both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the  histor- 
ical i-ecoi-ds  will  justify  our  assuming  the  Gebal  of 
the  Psalms  to  be  one  and  the  same  city  with  the 
Gebal  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  9),  a  noaritime  town  of 
Phoenicia,  and  not  another,  as  some  have  supposed, 
in  the  district  round  about  Petra,  which  is  by  Jo- 
sephus,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome  called  Gebalene. 
From  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  are  written 
«<  Giblians  "  in  the  Vulg.,  and  **  Bibliana  "  in  the 
LXX.,  we  may  infer  their  identity  with  the  Giblites, 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Lebanon  by  Joshua 
r  xiii.  5),  and  that  of  their  dty  with  the  **  Biblus  " 
(or  Byblus)  of  profime  literature.  It  is  called 
J(^U  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old  Biblical 
name. 

G^lMr.  1  The  son  of  Geber  resided  in  the  fortress 
of  Hamoth-Gilead,  and  had  charge  of  Havoth-Jair, 
and  the  district  of  Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13).— 3.  Geber 
the  son  of  Uri  had  a  district  south  of  the  former — 
the  "land  of  Gilead"  (1  K.  iv.  19> 

Gel)i]ii,  a  village  north  of  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  31), 
apparently  between  Anathoth  (the  modem  Amid) 
and  the  ridge  on  which  Nob  was  situated.    eC- 
Jknci^eA  oocapie§  about  the  right  spot 
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Gedali'ah.  1.  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam 
(Jeremiah's  protector,  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  and  grandson 
of  Shaphan  ^e  secretary  of  king  Jo^ah.  Afler  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.c.  588,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar departed  from  Juda^  leaving  Gedaliah  with 
a  Chaldean  guard  (Jer.  xl.  5)  at  Mizpah,  to  govern 
the  vine-dressei-8  and  husbandmen  (Jei*.  Iii.  IH) 
who  were  exempted  from  captivity.  Jeremiah  joined 
Gedaliah ;  and  Mizpah  beoune  the  resort  of  Jews 
from  various  quarters  (Jer.  xl.  6,  11).  He  was 
murdered  by  Ishmad  two  months  afler  his  appoint* 
m^t— 3.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Jedathun 
who  played  the  harp  in  the  service  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  3,  9).--8.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Elzra 
(Ezr.  X.  18).— 4.  Son  of  Pashur  (Jer.  xxxvilL  1), 
one  of  those  who  caused  Jeremiah  to  be  imprisoned. 
—5.  Grand&ther  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph. 
i.  1). 

Ged'dUy  1  Esd.  v.  30.    [Gahar.] 

Ged'eon.  1.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud. 
viii.  1).^3.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebi-ew  name 
Gideon  (Heb.  xi.  32). 

Ge'dsr.  The  king  of  Geder  was  one  of  the  31  kings 
who  were  overcome  by  Joshua  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13).  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
the  same  place  as  the  Geder  named  in  1  Chr.  iv.  39. 

Ged'eorah,  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  lowland 
country  (Josh.  xr.  36),  apparently  in  its  eastern 
part.  No  town  bearing  this  name  faiaa  however  been 
yet  discovered  in  this  hitherto  little  explored  district, 

Oad'erathitei  the,  the  native  of  a  place  called 
Gedeiah,  apparently  in  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

Ged'erite,  the,  the  native  of  some  place  named 
Geder  or  Gederah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28). 

Ged'erothi  a  town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  41 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

Gederotha'im,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xr.  36),  named  next  in  order  to  Ge- 
derah. 

Gedo'r.  1.  A  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  58),  a  few  miles  north  of  Hebron. 
Robinson  discovered  a  Jcdur  half  way  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  about  two  miles  west  of 
the  road.— 8.  The  town,  apparently  of  Benjamin, 
to  which  •«  Jehoram  of  Gedor"  belonged  (1  Chr. 
xii.  7).— 8.  An  ancestor  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  31 ; 
ix.  37).— 4.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  4,  18).— 5.  In  the 
records  of  the  tiibe  of  Simeon,  in  1  Chr.  iv.  39, 
certain  chiefii  of  the  tribe  are  said  to  have  |one,  in 
the  i-eign  of  Hezekiah,  **  to  the  entrance  of  Gedor, 
unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley.*'  If  what  is  told 
in  ver.  42  was  a  subsequent  incident  in  the  same 
expedition,  then  we  should  look  for  Gedor  between 
the  south  of  Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  ».  e,  Petnu 
No  place  of  the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that 
direction.    The  LXX.  read  Gerar  for  Gedor. 

Geha'ii,  the  servant  or  boy  df  Elisha.  He  was 
sent  as  the  prophet's  messoiger  on  two  occasions 
to  the  good  Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.);  obtained 
fraudulently  money  and  garments  from  Naaman, 
was  miraculously  smitten  with  incurable  leprt^y, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  prophet's  service  (2  K. 
v.).  Later  in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  beinj; 
enj^Kged  in  relating  to  King  Joram  all  the  givat 
thmgs  which  Elisha  had  done  (2  K.  viii.). 

GShen'na,  the  *'  valley  of  Hinnom,"  or  <*  of  the 
son,"  or  ♦«  children  of  H."  (A.  V.),  a  deep  narrow 
glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem,  whei^e,  afler  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  the  fire-gods  by  Ahaz,  the 
idolatrous  Jews  offered  their  children  to  Molech 
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2  Gfar.  zzriii.  3,  xniii.  6 ;  Jer.  vii.  31,  zix.  2-6).  |  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  hare  a  striking  in- 

ddental  proof  of  the  oontinuance  of  the  Jewish 
genealogical  economy  in  the  fact  that  when  Augustus 
ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to  be  taken,  the 
Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immediately  went 
each  one  to  his  own  city.  Another  proof  is  the 
existence  of  our  Lord's  genealogy  in  two  forms  as 
given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  The  mention  of 
Zacharias,  as  "  of  the  course  of  Abia,"  of  Elizabeth, 
as  *'  of  tiie  daughters  of  Aaron,"  and  of  Anna  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel,  as  '*  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,"  ai-o 
further  indications  of  the  same  thing.  And  this 
conclusion  is  expressly  oonfirraed  by  the  testimony 
of  Josephus.  From  all  this  it  is  abundantly  ma- 
nifest that  the  Jewish  genealogical  I'ecords  con- 
tinued to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
registen  of  the  Jewish  tribes  and  families  pe- 
rished at  the  destruction  of  Jeiiisalem,  and  not 
before.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  genealogical  records  are  of 
great  importance  with  a  view  to  tiie  right  interpret- 
ation of  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  i-espect  to  political  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  eri'oueous 
a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
"  sons"  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or  chief  father, 
must  necessarily  be  his  very  children.  If  any  one 
family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other  would 
succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief  father. 
Hence  of  coui-se  a  census  of  any  tribe  drawn  up  at 
a  later  period,  would  exhibit  different  divisions 
from  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  The  same  prin- 
ciple must  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  any 
particular  genealogy.  Again,  when  a  pedigiee  was 
abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify  such  genera- 
tions as  would  indicate  from  what  chief  houses  the 
person  descended.  But  then  as  regards  the  chro- 
nological use  of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  follows 
from  the  above  view  that  great  caution  is  necessary 
in  using  them  as  measures  of  time,  though  they  are 
invaluable  for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  be 
sure  that  they  are  complete.  Another  feature  in 
the  Scripture  genealogies  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name,  or 
modifications  of  the  same  name,  such  as  Tobias, 
Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha,  and  even  of  names  of  the 
same  signification,  in  the  same  &mily.  The  Jewish 
geneal(^es  have  two  forms,  one  giving  the  genera- 
tions in  a  descending,  the  other  in  an  ascending 
scale.  Examples  of  the  descending  form  may  be 
seen  in  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  or  1  Chr.  iii.  Of  the 
ascending  1  Chr.  vi.  33-43  (A.  V.)  ;  Err.  vii.  1-5. 
Females  are  named  in  genealc^es  when  there  is 
anything  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  transmitted  through  them.  See 
Gen.xi.  29,  xxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26;  Ex.  vi. 
23;  Num.  xxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50,  35,  &c 
Genealogy  of  Jeeiis  Christ  The  New  Testa- 
ment gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but  one  person,  that 
of  our  Saviour.  The  foilowinff  propositions  will 
explain  the  true  construction  of  Uiese  genealogies : — 
1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  i,e.  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  2.  The  genealogy  of  St  Matthew  is,  as 
Grotius  most  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted, 
Joseph's  genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne 
of  D^vid.    St  Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  genealogy. 


t  became  in  later  times  the  image  of  the  place  of 
evtrlas^Bg  punishment 

G^Ho'tii,  a  place  named  among  the  marks  of 
the  south  boundary  line  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  17).  The  name  Geliloth  never  occurs 
ngain  in  this  locality,  and  it  therefore  seems  pro- 
bable that  Gilgal  is  the  right  reading. 

Oemalli,  &e  &ther  of  Ammiel,  ihe  Danite  spy 
(Nam.  xiii.  12). 

Gemazi'tlL  L  Son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and 
&thcr  of  Michaiah.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of 
Jodah,  and  had  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
£rom  which  Barudi  read  Jeremiah's  alarming  pro- 
phecy in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  B.c.  606  ^Jer. 
2zxvi.).-»8.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  was  made  the  bearar  of 
Jeremiah's  letter  to  the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxix.). 

Gemf.    [Stones,  Precious.] 

fleneelogy.  In  Hebrew  the  term  for  a  genealogy 
or  pedigree  is  *'  the  book  of  the  generations ;"  and 
beonse  the  oldest  histories  were  usually  drawn  up 
on  a  geoealogical  basis,  the  expression  often  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  history.  Nor  is  this  genea- 
logical form  of  history  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  or 
the  Shemitic  races.  The  earliest  Greek  histories 
were  also  genealogies.  The  promise  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob 
snooeastvely,  and  the  sqxuation  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  Gentile  world ;  the  expectation  of  Messiah 
as  to  spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  the  exclu- 
sively hereditary  priesthood  of  Aaron  with  its  dig- 
nitj  and  emoluments ;  the  long  succession  of  kings 
in  the  line  of  David ;  and  the  whole  division  and 
occupation  of  the  land  upon  genealogical  principles 
by  the  tribes,  fiimilies,  and  houses  of  Others,  gave 
a  deeper  importance  to  the  science  of  genealogy 
among  the  Jews  than  perhaps  any  other  nation. 
With  Jacob,  the  founds  of  the  nation,  the  system 
of  reckoning  by  genealogies  was  much  further  de- 
vdoped.  m  Gen.  xxxv.  22-26,  we  have  a  formal 
aceonnt  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  patriarchs  of  the 
nation,  repeated  in  Ex.  i.  1-5.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  we 
have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of  the  house  of 
Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egypt 
When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wUdemess  of  Sinai, 
their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  command  '*  after 
their  fiuniUes,  by  the  house  of  their  Others."  Ac- 
cording to  these  genealogical  divisions  they  pitched 
their  tents,  and  marched,  and  offered  their  gifts  and 
oflerii^  chose  the  spies,  and  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them.  The  tribe 
<£  Levi  was  probably  the  only  (me  which  had  no 
admixture  of  mreign  blood.  In  many  of  the  Scrip- 
tore  genealogies  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth  was  not 
the  ground  of  their  incorporation  into  their  re- 
spective tribes.  However,  birth  was,  and  continued 
to  be  throughout  their  whole  national  course,  the 
ioondation  ^  all  the  Jewish  organization,  and  the 
reigns  of  the  more  active  and  able  kings  and  rulers 
were  mariced  by  attention  to  geneal(^;ical  operations. 
When  David  established  the  temple  services  on  the 
footing  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Christ  he 
divided  the  priests  and  Levites  into  courses  and 
companies,  eadht  under  the  &mily  chief.  When  He- 
zekiah  rec^Mned  the  temple,  and  restored  the  temple 
services  which  had  £dlen  into  disuse,  he  redconed 
the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  When  Zerub- 
babel  brooght  back  the  captivity  from  Babylon, 
one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to  have  been  to  take  a 

censQs  of  thoae  that  returned,  and  to  settle  them   exhibiting  his  real  birth,  as  David's  «oii,  tccA  >2cv\3& 
according  to  their  gmeaio^eg.    Fauing  on  to  the  j  showing  why  he  was  hax  to  S<Aomoi^&  czwni,  IVa 
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simple  piindple  that  (me  eTsngelist  exhibits  that 
genealogy  which  contained  the  sacceisiTe  heirs  to 
David's  and  Solomon's  throne,  while  the  other  ex- 
hibits the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was  the  heir, 
explains  all  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees,  their 
agreements  as  well  as  their  discrepancies,  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  two  at  all.  3.  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  probability  the 
daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to  Jose}^  her 
husband.  But  besides  these  main  difficulties,  as 
they  hare  been  thought  to  be,  there  are  serei-al 
others  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  any  account, 
howeirer  concise,  of  the  genealogies  of  Christ.  The 
most  stailling  is  the  total  discrepancy  between  them 
both  and  that  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  0.  T.  (1  Chr. 
iii.  19-24).  In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  2^iiib- 
babel  not  one  bears  the  name,  or  anything  like  the 
name,  (tf  Rhesa  or  Abiud ;  and  of  the  next  genera- 
tion not  one  bears  the  name^  or  anything  like  the 
name,  of  Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  corre- 
sponding generation  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Jthesa 
is  in  &ct  not  a  name  at  all,  but  it  is  the  Chaldee 
title  of  the  princes  of  the  captivity.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable therefore  that  this  title  should  have  been 
placed  against  the  name  of  Zerubbabel  by  some 
early  Christian  Jew,  and  thence  crept  into  the  text. 
If  this  be  so,  St.  Luke  will  then  give  Joanna  as  the 
son  of  iSerubbabel.  But  Joanna  is  the  very  same 
name  as  Rancmiah,  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  according 
to  1  Chr.  iii.  19.  [Hanaiiiah.]  In  St^  Matthew 
this  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next  generation 
we  identify  Matthew's  Ab-jud  (Abiud)  with  Luke's 
Juda,  and  both  with  Hodaiah  of  1  Chr.  iii.  24,  by 
the  simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemaiah  of 
1  Chr.  iii.  22  to  be  the  same  pei'son  as  the  Shimei 
of  ver.  19.  The  next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  generations  between  the  two  gene> 
alogies.  St.  Matthew's  division  into  three  four- 
teens  gives  only  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraham 
to  Christ  inclusive,  i-eckons  56,  or,  which  is  more 
to  the  point  (since  the  generations  between  Abraham 
and  David  ai'e  the  same  in  both  genealogies),  while 
St.  Matthew  reckons  28  from  David  to  Chii^t,  St. 
Luke  reckons  43,  or  42  without  lihesa.  But  the 
genealogy  itself  supplies  the  explanation.  In  the 
second  tessarodecade,  including  the  kings,  we  know 
that  three  generations  are  omitted — Ahaziah,  Joash, 
Amaziah — in  order  to  i-educe  the  generations  from 
17  to  14:  the  difference  between  these  17  and  the 
19  of  St.  Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  like  man- 
ner it  is  obvious  that  the  generations  have  been 
abridged  in  the  same  way  in  the  thutl  division  to 
keep  to  the  number  14.  Another  difficulty  is  the 
apparent  defid^cy  in  the  number  of  the  last  tessaro- 
decade, which  seems  to  contain  only  13  names ;  but 
the  explanation  of  this  is,  that  either  in  the  process 
of  translation,  or  otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim 
and  Jehoiachiu  have  got  confused  and  expressed  by 
the  one  name  Jechonias.  The  last  difficulty  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  mentioned  here  is  a  chrono- 
logical one.  In  both  the  genealogies  there  are  but 
three  names  between  Salmon  and  David — Boaz, 
Obed,  Jesse.  But,  accoixiing  to  the  common 
chronology,  fi*om  the  entrance  into  Canaan  (when 
Salmon  was  come  to  man's  estate)  to  the  birth  of 
David  was  405  years,  or  from  that  to  500  years 
and  upwards.  Now  for  about  an  equal  pei'iod,  from 
Solomon  to  Jehoiachin,  St.  Luke's  genealogy  con- 
tains 20  names.  Obviously  therefore  either  the 
chronology  or  the  genealogy  is  wrong.  It  must 
su/Soe  here  to  asaert  that  the  sborteoiog  tha  in- 


terval between  the  Exodus  and  David  by  about  200 
years,  which  brings  it  to  the  length  indicated  by 
the  genealogies,  does  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
biing  Israelitidi  history  into  harmony  with  Egyp- 
tian, with  the  traditional  Jewish  date  of  the  Elxodus, 
with  the  fiagment  of  Edomitish  history  preserved 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  and  with  the  intmial  evi- 
dence of  the  Israelitish  history  itself.  The  follow- 
ing pedigree  will  exhibit  the  successive  generations 
as  given  by  the  two  Evangelists : — 


Atetrdtmg 

to 
8LlMk$. 


Seih 

Enot 

Canuui 


Lameeh 

Koah 

I 
Bhem 

ArntuuuM 


il 


I 


Je<etdi»g 
toMaU. 


Jared 

E&ocit 

MuthTitnTa 
I 
Fhalae  (Pel«f ) 

Bagaa  (Beu) 

Sftnioh  (Barog) 

Nadior 

Tbam  (Terali) 

Abraluun 
I 


Cat 


I 


Sate 

4 

Phom 
Ecnm 
Anun  (Ram) 
Amiaadab. 

Haaaoa 

I 


Jaeob 

Jnooli 
I 


Jenrdiwg  SoloaMm 
Roboam 


BooB—Bidli 
ObMi 

I>«Tld>- 
I 


JlCCtfimMf 


Abla 

I 
Aaa 

JoMphak 

Joram  (Ahasiah, 
Juath,  Amailah) 

Ozlts 

Jontham 

I 
Achas 

I 
Escklaa 

Manastea 

Ammi 

I 
Joilaa 

Jachonlaa  {i.t.  J*> 
hoiakitn)  and  his 
brother!  (<.«.  J»- 
hoahas,  Zedeklah, 
and  Shalliun) 

Jechonias  (Ce.  Je- 
hoUchlnX  ohOd- 


{MatL  amd  UA*) 


Xalhan 
Mattatha 

Menaa 

I 
Matoa 

I 
EUakim 

Jonan 

JOMOh 

I 
Jnda 

lUniMQ 

Levi 

MaUbat 

I 
Jorim 

I 
EUoaar 

JOM 

I 
Er 

Elmodam 

I 
Coaain 

Addl 

Uelchl 

I 

X«(l 

I 


Bis  hair  was 


I 


Zonbabsl  (tba  Prince  or  Rbaaa) 

Joanna  (Hananiah,  in  1  Chr.  IlL  U, 
omittwl  by  Matthew,  i.  13) 

Jnda,  or  Abtnd  (Hodaiah,  1  Chr.  WL  N) 


JCoft. 


I 


laia 


I 


JOWfA 

Bemel 

Matuthlas 
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CMatL  end  Uikt) 


£tU 

I 
Naom 

I 
Amoc 

I 
MatUthU* 

Jovcph 

JanoA 

I 
Mekbl 

I 
LoTl 

! 


I 

Matthan  or  llAttbAt 
I . 


iHkC 


I 

Jaeob 


(Matt,  mad  Lmkt) 


I 
Heli 

_L 


Hmj  —  Joflob'tlMlrwaa 


Jowph 

Jnoa,  ealtod  Chiiit 

Thtu  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
{derations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  indusiTe, 
is  74,  withoat  the  second  Cainan  and  Rbesa. 

OeiUKVtioiL  1.  Abstract : — ^Cime,  either  definite 
or  indefinite.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
dir  is  rerolution:  hence  period  of  time.  From 
the  general  idea  of  a  period  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  ordin- 
ary period  of  hnman  life.  In  the  long-lived  Patri- 
archal age  a  generation  seems  to  hare  been  oom- 
|Hit0d  at  100  years  (Gen.  zr.  16;  oomp.  13,  and 
£z.  zii.  40);  the  latter  redconing,  however,  was 
the  same  which  has  been  adopted  by  other  civilised 
nations,  via.  from  thirty  to  forty  years  (Job  xlii. 
16).  For  generation  in  the  sense  of  a  definite 
period  of  time,  see  Gen.  zv.  16 ;  Dent,  xziii.  3,  4, 
S,  &C.  As  an  indefinite  period  of  time : — ^for  time 
pastf  ate  Dent,  zzzii.  7 ;  Is.  Iviii.  12 ;  for  time 
future,  see  Fs.  zlv.  17,  Ixzii.  5,  &c.  2.  Concrete : — 
the  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So  generation  =  con- 
temporaries  fGen.  vi.  9 ;  Is.  liii.  8) ;  posterity, 
especially  in  legal  formulae  (Lev.  iii.  17,  &c.)  ; 
foAerSt  oranc^tors  (Ps.  zlix.  19).  Dropping  the 
idea  of  time^  generation  comes  to  mean  a  race,  or 
dan  of  men.  In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test,  three  woids 
are  rendered  by  generation.  For  the  abstract 
aid  indefmite,  see  Luke  i.50,  Eph.  iii.  21  (A.V. 
"),futvrei  Acta  xv.  21  (A.  V.  "of  old 
"),  Eph.  iii.  5  (A.  V.  "ages"),  past.  For 
Matt.  si.  16. 

In  this  form  the  name  appears  in 
the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  in  Mark  vi.  53, 
and  Luke  r.  1,  following  the  spelling  of  the  Vulgate. 
In  Matt.  ziv.  34  the  A.  y.  originaUy  followed  the 
fieodved  Gredc  Text— Genesaret. 

Gen'Mlli  the  first  book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 
A.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  an  interest  and  an  im- 
portance to  which  no  other  document  of  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest  book  in 
the  worid,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lays  any  daim  to 
being  a  trustworthy  history.  If  the  religious  books 
•«f  other  natkwe  make  any  pretensions  to  vie  with  it 
in  antiquity,  in  all  other  req>ects  they  are  immea- 
sarably  inferior.  Goicsis  is  ndther  like  the  Vedas, 
a  ooUec^on  of  hymns  more  or  less  suUime;  nor 
like  the  Zendavesta,  a  philosophic  speculation  on  the 
origin  of  all  things ;  nor  like  the  lih-king,  an  un- 
intelligible jumble  whose  expositors  could  twist  it 
from  a  oosmological  essay  into  a  standard  treatise 
on  ethical  philosophy.  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a 
rel%ious  history.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  book, 
■o  fiiir  a)«  the  end  of  the  Seventh  duipter,  may  be  i 
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properly  termed  a  history  of  the  world ;  the  latter 
is  a  history  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race.     But 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  rdigious  history.    It  is  very 
important  to  bear  in  mind  this  religious  aspect  of 
the  history,  if  we  would  put  ourselves  in  a  position 
rightly  to  understand  it.     Of  ooiuw  the  facts  must 
be  treated  like  any  other  historical  facts,  sifted  in 
the  same  way,  and  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of 
evidence.     But  if  we  would  judge  of  the  work  aft  n 
whole  we  must  not  forget  the  evident  aim  of  tiie 
writer.     It  is  only  in  this  way  we  can  underatand, 
for  instance,  why  the  history  of  the  Fall  is  given 
with  so  much  minuteness  of  detail,  whereas  of  whole 
generations  of  men  we  have  nothing  but  a  bare  cata- 
logue.    And  only  in  this  way  can  we  account  for 
the  fiurt  that  by  hi  the  greater  portion  of  the  book 
is  occupied  not  with  the  fortunes  of  nations,  but 
with  the  biographies  of  the  three  patriarchs.— 
B.  Unity  and  Design. — ^That  a  distinct  plan  and 
method  characterise  the  work  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted.    What  then  is  the  plan  of  the  writer? 
First,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is  after 
all  but  a  portion  of  a  larger  work.     The  five  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole  :  they 
are  not  merely  a  collection  of  andent  fn^^^ents 
loosdy  strung  together,  but  a  well-digested  and  con- 
nected composition.     The  great  subject  of  this  his- 
tory is  the  establishment  of  the  Theocracy.    Its 
central  point  is  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai, 
and  the  solemn  covenant  there  ratified,  whereby 
the  Jewish  nation  was  constituted  "  a  kingdom  of 
priests  and  a  holy  nation  to  Jehovah."    The  book 
of  Genesis  (with  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus)  de- 
scribes the  steps  whidi  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Theocracy.     It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  phm  to 
tell  us  what  the  Divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was,  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.     He  begins  with  the  creation  of 
the  world,  because  the  God  who  created  the  world 
and  the  God  who  revealed  Himsdf  to  the  fathera  is 
the  same  God.     The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  n 
character  at  once  special  and  universal.     It  em- 
braces the  world ;  it  speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of 
the  whole  human  race.    But  as  the  introduction  to 
Jewish  history,  it  makes  the  universal  interest  sub- 
ordinate to  the  nati<uial.    Five  principal  persons  are 
the  pillars,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  super- 
structure rests,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.     It  will  be  seen  that  a  spedfic  plan  is  pre- 
served throughout.     The  main  purpose  is  never 
foi^tten.    God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  writer's  mind.     It  is  this  which  it  is 
his  object  to  convey.     The  history  of  that  chosen 
seed,  who  were  the  hdrs  of  the  promise  and  the 
guardians  of  the  Divine  oi-acles,  is  the  only  history 
which  interprets  man's  relation  to  God.     By  its 
light  all  others  shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the 
time  shall  come.     Meanwhile,  as  the  different  fami- 
lies drop  off  here  and  there  from  the  principal  stock, 
thdr  course  is  briefly  indicated.    Beyond  all  doubt, 
then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book  of  Genesis  in  itt 
present  form  a  systematic  plan.     But  does  it  follow 
from  this  that  the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
is  the  work  of  a  single  author  ?— C.  Integrity. 
— This  is  the  next  question  we  have  to  consider. 
Granting  that  this  unity  of  design,  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
work  must  have  been  by  the  same  hand,  are  thei« 
any  reasons  for  suppodng  that  U\e  a.)it\vot  vn^A^ 
himself  in  its  oompodtioii  ol  tavWet  ^ocxniMSkXa^ 
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and  if  so,  ai'e  we  still  able  by  critical  investigatioii 
to  ascertain  where  they  have  been  introduced  into 
the  body  of  the  work  ?  1.  Now  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  read  the  book  of  Genesis  with  anything 
like  a  critical  eye  without  being  struck  with  the 
great  peculiarities  of  style  and  language  which 
certain  portions  of  it  pi*esent.  Thus,  for  instance, 
chap.  ii.  3-iii.  24  is  quite  different  both  from  chap, 
i.  and  from  chap,  iv,  Again,  chap.  xiv.  and  (ac- 
cording to  Jahn)  chap,  xxlii.  are  evidently  separate 
documents  transplanted  in  their  original  form  with- 
out conection  or  modification  into  the  existing  work. 
In  fact  there  is  nothing  like  uniformity  of  style  till 
we  come  to  the  history  of  Joseph.  2.  We  are  led 
to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  inscriptions  which 
are  prefixed  to  certain  sections,  as  ii.  4,  v.  1,  vi.  9, 
X.  1,  ]d.  10,  27,  and  seem  to  indicate  so  niany  older 
documents.  3.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the 
Divine  names,  Jehovah  in  some  sections,  and  Ehhim 
in  others,  is  characteristic  of  two  different  writers. 
Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  that  Genesis  was  based  on  a 
collection  of  older  documents.  Of  these  he  pro- 
fessed to  point  out  as  many  as  twelve,  the  use  of 
the  Divine  names,  however,  having  in  the  first  in- 
stance suggested  the  distinction.  Subsequently 
Eichhom  adopted  this  theory,  so  &r  as  to  admit 
that  two  documents,  the  one  Elohistic,  and  the  other 
Jehovistic,  were  the  main  sources  of  the  book, 
though  be  did  not  altogether  exclude  others.  Since 
his  time  the  theory  hai  been  maintained,  but  vari- 
ously modified,  by  one  dass  of  critics,  whilst  an- 
other class  has  strenuously  opposed  it.  The  great 
weight  of  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who 
argue  for  the  existence  of  different  documents. 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  book  we  meet  with 
a  later  remark,  intended  to  explain  or  supplement 
the  earlier  monom^t.  And  in  some  instances 
there  seems  to  have  been  so  complete  a  fusion  of 
the  two  principal  documents,  the  Eldiistic  and  the 
Jehovistic,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  accurately 
to  distinguish  them.  Of  the  two  principal  docu- 
ments, the  Elohistic  is  the  earlier.  Ilupfeld,  whose 
analysis  is  very  careful,  thinks  that  he  can  discover 
traces  of  three  original  records,  an  earlier  Elohist, 
a  Jehovist,  and  a  later  Elohist.  These  three  docu- 
ments were,  according  to  him,  subsequently  united 
and  arranged  by  a  fourth  person,  who  acted  as 
editor  of  the  whole.-»D.  Authenticity. — Luther 
used  to  say,  '*  Nihil  pulchrius  Genesi,  nihil  utilius." 
But  hard  critics  have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its 
beauty  and  to  detract  from  its  utility.  Certain  it 
is  that  no  book  has  met  with  more  determined  and 
unsparing  assailants.  To  enumerate  and  to  reply 
to  all  objections  would  be  impossible.  We  will  only 
refer  to  some  of  the  most  important.  (1.)  The 
story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first  chapt^,  has 
been  set  aside  in  two  ways:  first  by  placing  it  on 
the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all  nations ;  and 
next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements  are  directly 
contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modem  science. 
Let  us  glance  at  these  two  objections,  (a.)  Now 
when  we  compare  the  Bibb'cal  with  all  other  known 
cosmogcmies,  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
gi-eat  moral  superiority  of  the  former.  There  is  no 
confusion  here  between  the  Divine  Creator  and  His 
work.  God  is  before  all  things,  God  creates  all 
things  :  this  is  the  sublime  assertion  of  the  Hebrew 
writer,  \Miereas  all  the  cosmogonies  of  the  heathen 
frojJd  err  in  one  of  two  directions.     Either  they 
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ai-e  Dualistic,  that  is,  they  regard  God  and  mattei 
as  two  eternal  co-existent  principles;  or  they  ar 
Pantheistic,  •'.  e.  they  confound  God  and  matter 
making  the  material  universe  a  kind  of  emanatioi 
from  the  great  Spirit  which  informs  the  mass 
(6.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discos) 
at  any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  uiigec 
from  the  results  of  modem  discovery  against  th< 
literal  truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarb 
of  a  geneitd  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  argued,  foi 
instance,  that  light  could  not  have  existed  befon 
the  sun,  whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative  makes  lighl 
created  on  the  first  day,  and  the  sun  on  the  fourth, 
But  we  do  not  know  that  the  existing  laws  of  crea* 
tion  were  in  operation  when  the  creative  fiat  was 
first  put  forth.  And  again,  it  is  not  certain  thai 
the  language  of  Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sue 
was  created  on  the  fourth  day.  It  may  mean  thai 
then  only  did  that  luminary  become  visible  to  oui 
planet.  With  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  exist  that  thev  ought  to  be  interpreted 
as  six  periods,  without  defining  what  the  length  of 
those  periods  is.  No  attempt,  however,  whidi  hai 
as  yet  been  made  to  identify  these  six  periods  with 
corresponding  geol(^cal  epochs  can  be  pronounced 
satisfactory.  What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that 
no  reconciliation  is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that 
the  author  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whethei 
Moses  or  some  one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology 
or  astronomy.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of 
phraseology  concerning  physical  &ct8  in  accordance 
with  the  limited  range  of  information  which  he 
possessed.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  Bible  was 
never  intended  to  reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which 
our  own  Acuities,  rightly  used,  could  put  us  in 
possession;  and  we  have  no  business  therefore  to 
expect  anything  but  popular  language  in  the  de- 
scription of  physical  jmenomena.  (2.)  To  the 
description  of  Paradise,  and  the  history  of  the  Fall 
and  of  the  Deluge  veiy  similar  remarks  apply.  All 
mUam  have  their  own  version  of  these  facts.  But 
if  there  be  any  one  original  source  of  these  tradi- 
tions, any  root  from  which  they  divei^ged,  we  can- 
not doubt  where  to  look  for  it.  The  earliest  record 
of  these  momentous  facts  is  that  preserved  in  the 
Bible.  Opinions  have  differed  whether  we  ought  to 
take  the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.  to  be  a  uteral 
statement  of  fiu:ts,  or  whether  we  should  r^jard  it 
as  an  allegory.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  oo^t 
not  to  deny  that  spiritual  trath.  Neither  should 
we  overlook  the  very  important  bearing  which 
this  narrative  has  on  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  world  and  of  Israel.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved,  is  quite 
at  variance  with  the  most  certain  nets  of  geology. 
But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend  for  a  uni- 
versal deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  described  it  m 
universal,  but  that  was  only  because  it  covered  what 
was  then  the  known  world.  (3.)  When  we  oqom 
down  to  a  later  period  in  the  narrative,  where  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  tin 
historian,  we  find  it  in  many  of  the  most  important 
particulars  abundantly  corroborated.  One  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  h<m&  fide  historical  character 
of  the  earlier  portion  of  Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  the 
valuable  ethnol(^cal  catalogue  contained  in  chap.  x. 
(4.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  in  the  dispersion,  that 
all  languages  had  one  origin,  philological  reseai-cfa 
haanot  as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  lead  to  any 
very  certain  result.  The  most  that  has  been  effected 
^  is  a  G^^ificBitiou  of  languages  in  three  great  fiuni- 


&t  (5.)  Amllwr  6ct  which  rrsU  on  the  mlbch 
rtrgrilH  arlier  chaptcn  of  Genesia,  Uie  dciiTB- 
t<B  </  the  whole  hunua  nee  from  b  siogle  pnir, 
balm  aboiidiuitlf  coaGmiBl  bj  iicent  inveitigH' 
lint.  (6.)  It  i>  quite  impcsEible,  Di  luu  aJnsd; 
bM  Bid.  to  notice  iJI  the  objediocs  maile  by  hostile 
tritia  It  ererj  itfp  ta  »e  idvaoM.  But  it  nmy  be 
wriJ  te  refer  to  ooa  more  instance  in  which  nu- 
puD  lu  beeD  cut  upon  the  credibility  of  the  omt- 
ain.  Three  eloriei  iie  fband  in  three  diitiiict 
pRtimi  id  the  Book,  which  in  their  uuin  intuits 
Mdoqlit  proort  >  itiikiiig  similarity  to  oat  another. 

ire  deiri  J  onl  j  three  different  Tenions  of  the  ume 
Mrj.  There  is  m  further  dirBcnlty  about  the  age 
•/  Suah  at  the  time  of  the  lint  occurrenoe.  Bat 
il  11  a  miDale  criticismf  honlly  worth  aoBwering, 
ibidi  triei  to  cut  inipicioii  on  the  rencity  of  the 
viita,  bnanse  of  dil£cultie<i  >ach  u  then.  The 
pnlin  ertdence  is  orerwheiming  in  lavDur  of  hi^ 
ocdiUitj.  The  palriarch.il  tent  beneath  the  shade 
of  ume  nireadiiig  ti'ee,  the  wealth  of  flocki  and 
Indi,  tbe  me  and  geoci-oui  hospitality  (oitniigen, 
tilt  ftrife  fbr  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the  oiie  o( 
Miriipelih  tor  a  borial-placc — wc  fr*l  at  onte  that 
IksH  in  DO  inTentions  of  a  later  writer  in  moie 

Hb,  jaon  toochinglj   beautiful,  than  the  pictur 


iting  of  Abiaham^a 
of  Jacob  with  Bochel  at 
e  is  a  adelity  in  the  mi- 


xnut  with  R«l>ekah, 
aevdofHaran?  ' 
ratst  incidenta  whit 
'w&f  history,  not  (able.  Or  can  anything  more 
"•npietelf  tnnsport  lu  into  patriarchal  times  than 
liic  iiltle  of  the  Icings  and  the  interriew  betweeo 
Ibilain  and  Uelchisedec?  PaHiDg  on  to  a  later 
pwiai  uf  the  Book,  we  find  the  writer  erindng  the 
"M  nimta  knowledge  of  the  itate  of  aodetj  in 
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KgTP'-— E.  AvlAor  and  date  of  ampanlion, — Thia 
subject  ia  diicuned  uuiler  PbktxIEUCII. 
Qaaa'ttx,  Tha  Wktar  of,   1  Mace.  xi.  6T. 


T.] 


QflmLM'mt,  Land  ol  After  the  miracle  of 
feeding  the  fire  thousAnd,  our  Lord  and  Uis  di^ 
ciplQ  croned  the  Lake  of  Geoneiaret  and  came  to 
the  other  side,  at  a  place,  which  ia  ailed  "  the  land 
of  Gennesaret"  (Matt.  lir.  34;  Mark  Ti.  54).  it 
ia  generally  beliered  that  this  lenn  was  applied  la 
the  fertile  creacent-ahaped  plain  on  the  wnlern 
shore  of  the  lake,  eilending.from  Khan  Minveh  on 
the  north  to  the  steep  hill  behind  U^del  on  the 
south,  and  odled  V  the  Ai-abe  ei-Qkaatir,  •>  Uie 
little  Ghor."  Mr.  Foi-ter  gire*  the  length  as  time 
milei,  and  the  greatest  breadth  as  about  one  mile. 
Additional  intereit  is  girn  to  the  land  of  Gen- 
nesaiet,  or  el-Ghaweir,  by  the  prob^iilily  that  iU 
scenery  sDmested  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 

BomM^^  8n  of,  called  in  the  0.  T.  "  the 
SeaofChinEenlh,"or  "Cinneroth"  (Nam.  iiiir, 
11;  Josh.  lii.  3),  from  a  town  of  that  name  which 
stood  <«  or  near  its  shore  (Josh.  lii.  3.^).     At  its 

called  "  Gtnnesaret"  (Matt.  iit.  34],  from  which 
the  name  of  the  lake  was  taken.  The  lake  is  alw 
called  in  the  N.  T.  "  the  sea  of  Galilee,"  from  the 
proTince  of  Galilee  which  botdered  oa  its  western 
side  (Matt.  iv.  18 ;  Mark  vii.  31 ;  John  vi.  I) ;  and 
"the  sea  of  Tiberias,"  from  the  oelebrated  city 
(John  Ti.  1).    Its  modei-n  name  is  Balir  TubaHyeh. 


ir  Lord's 


Geonesaret.  This  region  was 
then  the  most  densely  peopled  in  all  Palatine.  Ko 
leu  than  nine  cities  stood  on  the  very  shores  of  the 
lake.  The  Sea  of  Genncsaret  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
about   thirteen   gei^nphical   miles    long,  and  sii 
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end,  and  passes  ont  at  its  southern  end.  In  fact 
the  bed  of  the  lake  is  jost  a  lower  section  of  the 
great  Jordan  valley.  Its  most  remarkable  feature 
is  its  deep  depression,  being  no  less  than  700  feet 
bdow  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  scenery  is  bleak 
and  monotonous.  The  great  depression  makes  the 
climate  of  the  shores  almost  trapical.  This  is  very 
sensibly  felt  by  the  traveller  in  going  down  from 
the  plains  of  Galilee.  In  summer  the  heat  is  in- 
tense, and  even  in  early  spring  the  air  has  some- 
thing of  an  Egyptian  balmmess.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  transparent;  and  as  the 
beach  is  everywhere  pebbly  it  has  a  beautiful 
sparkling  look.  It  abounds  in  fish  now  as  in  an- 
cient times. 

G^nne'iif,  fiither  of  Apollonius  (2  Maoc.  xii.  2). 

GentilM.  I.  Old  Te8tamerU.^The  HA.  gdt^ 
signified  the  nations,  the  surrounding  nations, 
foreigners  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  v.  8).  Not- 
withstanding the  disagreeable  connotation  of  the 
term,  the  Jews  were  able  to  use  it,  even  in  the 
plunU,  in  a  purely  technical,  geographical  sense. 
So  Gen.  z.  5 ;  Gen.  ziv.  1 ;  Josh.  xii.  23 ;  Is.  iz.  1. 
-»II.  New  Testament. — I.  The  Greek  llByos  in  sing, 
means  a  people  or  nation  (Matt.  zxiv.  7 ;  Acts  ii.  5, 
&c.),  and  even  the  Jewish  people  (Luke  vii.  5, 
zziii.  2,  &C.).  It  is  only  in  the  pi.  that  it  is  used 
for  heathen,  gentiles.  2.  *E\Xi)y,  John  vii.  35 ; 
Rom.  iii.  9.  The  A.  V.  is  not  consistent  in  its 
treatment  of  this  word ;  sometimes  rendering  it  by 
"Gi-eek"  (Acts  ziv.  1,  zvii.  4;  Rom.  i.  16,  z.  12), 
sometimes  by  ''Gentile"  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9; 
1  Cor.  z.  32).  The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems  to 
liave  arisen  from  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
the  Greek  language. 

Cten'ubath,  the  son  of  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  the 
royal  family,  by  an  Egyptian  princess,  the  sister  of 
Tahpenes,  the  queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who  governed 
Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  David  (1  K. 
zi.  20;  comp.  16). 

Oe'on,  t.  e.  Gihon,  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Eden  (Ecclus.  zxiv.  27). 

Oe'ra,  one  of  the  **  sons,"  «.  e,  descendants,  of 
Benjamin,  enumerated  in  Gen.  zlvi.  21,  as  already 
living  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  migration  into  Egypt. 
He  was  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  3).  The  text  of 
this  last  passage  is  very  corrupt ;  and  the  different 
Geius  thei-e  named  seem  to  reduce  themselves  into 
one, — the  same  as  the  son  of  Bela.  Gera,  who  is 
named  (Judg.  iii.  15)  as  the  ancestor  of  Ehud,  and 
in  2  Sam.  zvi.  5  as  the  ancestor  of  Shimei  who 
cursed  David,  is  probably  also  the  sune  person. 

Qerah.    [Weiouts  and  Measures.] 

Oe'rar,  a  very  ancient  city  south  of  Gaza.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  Genesis  (z.  19,  zz.  1,  zzvi.  16); 
also  incidentally  in  2  Chr.  ziv.  13,  14.  It  must 
have  trenched  on  the  "  south"  or  "  south  country'* 
of  later  P&lestine.  From  a  comparison  of  zzi.  32 
with  zzvi.  23,  26,  Beersheba  would  seem  to  be  just 
on  the  vexge  of  this  tenitory,  and  perhaps  to  be  its 
limit  towaids  the  N.E.  For  its  southern  boundary, 
though  very  uncertain,  none  is  more  probable  than 
the  Wadys  El  Arish  ("  River  of  Egypt")  and  El 
'Ain ;  south  <^  which  the  neighbouring  **  wilder- 
ness of  Paran"  (zz.  15,  zzi.  22,  34)  may  be  yro- 
bably  i-eckoned  to  begin.  Williams  speaks  of  a 
Jo(y^  el  Qerar  as  now  existing,  three  hours  S.S.E. 
of  Gaza,  and  this  may  probably  indicate  the  northern 
limit  of  the  territory,  if  not  the  site  of  the  town. 
The  valley  of  Gemr  may  be  almost  any  important 
wikfjr  within  the  limits  indicated. 


Ctor'aaa.  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T., 
or  in  the  Received  Tezt  of  the  N.  T.  Bat  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  in  Matt.  viii.  28, 
''  Gerasenes"  supersedes  **  Gadarenes."  Gorasa  was 
a  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Peraea. 
It  is  situated  amid  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  20 
miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  25  north  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  ancient  Rabbath-Ammra.  It  is  not 
known  when  or  by  whom  Gerasa  waa  founded.  It 
is  first  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  having  been  cap- 
tured by  Alezander  Jannaeus  (drc  B.C.  85).  It  is 
indebted  for  its  architectural  splendour  to  the  i^^ 
and  genius  of  the  Antonines  (a.d.  138-80).  The 
ruins  of  Gerasa  are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and 
extensive  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  are  situated  on 
both  sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs  from  north 
to  south  through  a  high  undulating  plain,  and  fidls 
into  the  Zurka  (the  ancient  Jabbok)  at  the  distance 
of  about  5  miles.  The  form  of  the  city  is  an  irre- 
^lar  square,  each  side  measuring  nearly  a  mile. 
Its  modem  name  is  Jerash. 
Ger'gesenes,  Matt.  viii.  28.  [Gadara.] 
Ger'eesitef,  The,  Jud.  v.  16.  [Giroashites.] 
Ger'uim,  a  mountain  designated  by  Motes,  in 
conjunction  with  Mount  Ebal,  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
great  solemnity  upon  the  entrants  of  the  diildren 
of  Israel  into  the  promised  land.  High  places  had 
a  peculiar  charm  attached  to  them  in  these  days  of 
eztemal  observance.  The  law  was  delivered  from 
Sinai :  the  blessings  and  curses  afHzed  to  the  per- 
formance or  neglect  of  it  were  directed  to  be  pro- 
nounced upon  Gerizim  and  Ebal  (Dent,  zxvii. ; 
Josh.  viii.).  The  nezt  question  is.  Has  Moses  de- 
fined the  localities  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  ?  Standii^ 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of 
Moab  (Dent.  i.  5),  he  asks:  "  Are  they  not  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth 
down  (•*.  e.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.),  in  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Mor^  ?  " 
There  is  no  room  for  doubting  the  Scriptural  posi- 
tion of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  have  been — ^where  they 
are  now  placed — in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim ;  the  latter  of  them  overhanging  the  dty 
of  Shechem  or  Sicima,  as  Josephus,  following  the 
Scriptural  narrative,  asserts.  It  is  a  far  more  im- 
portant question  whether  Gerizim  was  the  mountain 
on  which  Abraham  was  directed  to  offer  his  son 
Isaac  (Gen.  zzii.  2,  and  sq.).  First,  then,  let  it  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  the  mountain,  but  the  dis- 
trict which  is  there  called  Moriah  (of  the  same  root 
with  Moreh:  see  Com.  a  Lapid.  on  Gen.  zii.  6), 
and  that  antecedently  to  the  occurrence  which  took 
place  "  upon  one  of  the  mountains'*  in  its  vicinity— 
a  consideration  which  of  itself  would  naturally  point 
to  the  locality,  already  known  to  Abraham,  as  the 
plain  or  plains  of  Moreh,  **  the  Und  of  vision/' 
"  the  h^h  land ;"  and  therefore  consistently  •*  the 
land  of  adoration /*  or  "  religious  worship,"  as  it  is 
variously  ezplained.  That  dl  these  interpretatiooo 
are  incomparably  more  applicable  to  the  natorat 
features  of  Gerizim  and  its  neighbourhood,  than  to 
the  hillock  (in  comparison)  upon  which  Solomon 
built  his  temple,  none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who 
have  seen  both.  The  Samaritans,  therefore,  through 
whiun  the  tradition  of  the  trae  ate  of  Gerizim  has 
been  preserved,  are  probably  not  wrong  when  they 
point  out  still---as  ihej  have  done  fitmi  time  imme- 
morial— Gerizim  as  the  hill  upon  which  Abraham's 
"  faith  was  made  perfect."  Another  tradition  of 
I  the  Somavitans  is  ftu:  less  trustworthy:  viz,  that 
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Mooat  G«miiii  wu  the  spot  where  Blelchisededi 
met  Abraham — though  there  certainly  was  a  Salem 
or  ^U>a]em  in  that  neighbourhood  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18). 
LasUj,  the  altai*  which  Jacob  built  was  not  on 
Gerizim,  as  the  Samaritans  contend,  thougli  pro- 
haiAj  ahoot  its  base,  at  the  head  of  the  pjain  be- 
tween it  and  Ebal,  "  in  the  parcel  of  a  field"  which 
that  patriarch  purchased  from  the  children  of  Hamor, 
and  where  he  spread  his  tent  (Gen.  xzxiii.  18-20). 
Here  was  likewise  his  well  (John  It.  6),  and  the 
tomb  of  his  son  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32),  both  of 
which  are  still  shown.  We  now  enter  upon  the 
second  phase  in  the  history  of  Gerizira.  Accord- 
inn;  ^  Josephus,  a  marriage  contracted  between 
Manasseh,  brother  of  Jaddus,  the  then  high-priest, 
and  the  dan^ter  of  Sanballat  the  Cuthaean  (oomp. 
2  K.  zrii.  24),  having  created  a  great  stir  amongst 
the  Jews,  who  had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  con- 
tract alien  marriages  (£zr.  ix.  2 ;  Neh.  ziii.  23), 
Sanballat,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  son-in-law  to  this 
unpopular  affinity,  obtained  leave  from  Alexander 
the  Great  to  build  a  tonple  upon  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  to  inauKurate  a  rival  priesthood  and  altar  there 
to  those  of  Jerusalon.  *'  Samaria  thenceforth," 
says  Prideauz, "  became  the  common  refuge  and 
asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews."  Gerizim  is  like- 
wiM  still  to  the  Samaritans  what  Jerusalem  is  to 
the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Mahometans. 

Ocrliitat,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.     [Gerzites.] 

G«alie']iill]is,  the,  named  in  2  Mace.  xiii.  24 
only.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  Gerrhenians 
mttft  have  been  south  of  Ptolemnis.  Grotius  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  town 
Gerrhoo  or  G«Tha  was  intended.  Ewald,  with 
greater  probability,  conjectures  that  the  inhabitants 
o{  the  ancient  dty  of  Gebab  are  meant. 

Ocr'ihoiii.  1.  The  first-bom  son  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22,  zviii.  3).  The  name  is  ex- 
l^amed  in  these  passages  as=*'a  stranger  there," 
in  allusioo  to  Moses*  being  a  foreigner  in  Midian — 
**  For  he  said,  I  have  been  a  stranger  {Ger)  in  a 
foreign  land."  Its  true  meaning,  taking  it  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  ''expulsion."  The  circumcision 
ot'  Gershom  is  probably  related  in  Ex.  iv.  25.-» 
2.  The  form  under  which  the  name  Gershon — ^the 
eldest  son  of  Levi — is  given  in  several  passages  of 
Chromdes,  viz.  1  Chr.  vi.  16,  17,  20,  43,  62,  71, 
zv.  7.-8.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  fiunily 
of  Phinehas,  among  those  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viiL  2).  In  Esdras  the  name 
is  Gkbson. 

Ocnhoiif  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  I^vi, 
bom  before  the  descent  of  J«icob's  family  into  Egypt 
^Gcn.  zlvi.  11 ;  Ex.  vi.  16).  But,  though  the  eldest- 
bom,  the  families  of  Genhon  were  outstripped  in 
fame  by  their  younger  brethren  of  Kohath,  from 
whom  spnng  Moses  and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron. 
At  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole 
number  of  the  males  of  the  Bene-Gershon  was  7500 
'Num.  iii.  22),  midway  between  the  Kohathites  and 
the  Meruites.  The  sons  of  Gershon  had  charge  of 
the  fiibrict  of  the  Tabemade — the  coverings,  cur- 
tains, hangings,  and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25,  26,  iv.  25, 
26) ;  for  the  transport  of  these  they  had  two  covered 
wagons  and  four  oxen  (vii.  3,  7).  In  the  encamp- 
ment their  station  was  behind  the  Tabernacle,  on 
the  west  tide  (Num.  iii.  23).  In  the  apportionment 
of  the  Leviticai  cities  thirteen  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Gerahonites.  These  were  in  the  northern  tribes — 
two  in  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  four  in  Issacbar, 
four  in  Asher,  and  three  in  Napbtsii.  / 
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Oenhonitef,  the,  the  family  descended  from 
Gershon  or  Gersuom,  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii. 
21,  23,  24,  iv.  24,  27,  xxvi.  57;  Josh.  xxi.  33; 
1  Chr.  xxiii.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  "  The  Ger- 
shonite,"  ns  applied  to  individuals,  occurs  in  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  21  (Laadan),  xxix.  8  (Jehiel). 

Ger'fon,  l  Esd.  viii.  29.     [Gershom,  3.] 

Oer'iitet,  the,  a  tribe  who  with  the  Geshurites 
and  the  Amalekites  occupied  the  land  between  the 
south  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  8).  The  name  is  not  found  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.,  but  only  in  the  nuu^in.  In  the 
name  of  Mount  Gerizim  we  have  the  only  remaining 
trace  of  the  presence  of  this  old  tribe  of  Bedouins  in 
central  Palestine. 

G«'iem,  the  Land  of;  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  GosiiEN  (Jud.  i.  9). 

Oe'iham  (properly  Geshan,  as  in  A.  V.  of 
1611),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jaiidai,  In  the  genealogy 
of  Judah  and  family  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  il.  47). 

Oe'lhem,  and  OMh'mn,  an  Arabian,  mentioned 
in  Neh.  ii.  19,  and  vi.  1,  2,  6.  We  may  conclude 
that  he  was  an  inhabittuit  of  Arabia  Peti*nea,  or  of 
the  Arabian  Desert,  and  probably  the  chief  of  a 
tribe.  The  Arabic  name  corresponding  to  Geshem 
cannot  easily  be  identified.  J^im  (or  Gdsim)  is 
one  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  Jashum  is  the 
name  of  an  historical  tribe  of  Arabia  Proper ;  the 
latter  may  more  probably  be  compared  with  it. 

Ge'shUTi  a  little  principality  in  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  Bashan,  adjoining  the  province  of  Argob 
(Deut.  iii.  14),  and  Uie  kingdom  of  Aram  (Syria  in 
the  A.  V. ;  2  Sam.  xv.  8 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  23). 
It  is  highly  probable  that  Geshur  was  a  section 
of  the  wild  and  rugged  region  now  called  eULejah. 
[Argob.] 

Geih'iixi  and  Geih'nrites.  1.  The  inhabitants 
of  Geshur  (Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  ll).-» 
2.  An  ancient  ti-ibe  which  dwelt  in  the  desert 
between  Arabia  and  Philistia  (Josh.  xiii.  2 ;  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8). 

Geth'er,  the  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Aram 
(Gen.  X.  23).  No  satisfactory  trace  of  the  people 
sprung  fiom  this  stock  has  been  found. 

Gethiem'tne,  a  small  *'  farm  "  (A.  V.  "  place ;" 
Matt.  xxvi.  36 ;  Mark  xiv.  32),  situated  aci-oss  the 
brook  Kedi*on  (John  xviii.  1),  probably  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet  (Luke  xxii.  39),  to  the  N.W.,  and 
about  ^  or  f  of  a  mile  English  from  the  walls  of 
Jemsalem.  Thei'e  was  a  *'  garden,"  or  rather 
orchard,  attached  to  it,  to  which  the  olive,  fig, 
and  pomegranate  doubtless  invited  resorl  by  their 
hospitable  shade.  And  we  know  from  the  Evan- 
gelists Luke  (xxii.  39)  and  John  (xviii.  2)  that  our 
Lord  ofltimes  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples. 
According  to  Josephus  the  subui'bs  of  Jertisalem 
abounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  But 
Gethsemane  has  not  come  down  to  us  as  a  scene 
of  mirth ;  its  inexhaustible  associations  are  the 
offspring  of  a  single  event — the  Agony  of  the  Son 
of  God  on  the  evening  preceding  His  Passion. 
A  modem  garden,  in  which  are  eight  venerable 
olive-trees,  and  a  grotto  to  the  north,  detached  from 
it,  and  in  closer  connexion  with  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin.  Against  the  contempoi^ory 
antiquity  of  the  olive-trees,  it  has  been  urged  that 
Titus  cut  down  all  the  tiees  round  about  Jerusalem. 
The  probability  would  seem  to  be  that  they  were 
planted  by  Christian  hands  to  mark  the  spot: 
unless,  like  the  sacred  olive  of  the  Acxo\iio\\s,  \}aR^ 
may  bare  reproduced  themselves. 
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Qeu'el,  son  ot  Machi,  the  Gadite  spy  (Num.  xiii. 
15). 

Gez'er,  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  whose  king, 
Horam,  or  Elani,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Lachish, 
was  killed  with  all  his  people  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x. 
33,  xii.  12).  The  town,  however,  is  not  said  to 
have  been  destroyed.  It  foimed  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  south  boundary  of  Ephraim,  between 
the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  Mediterranean  (xri.  3), 
the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  28).  It 
was  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Kohathite 
Lerites  (Josh.  xxi.  21;  1  Chr.  ri.  67);  but  the 
original  inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed  (Judg.  i. 
29) ;  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  the 
Canaan ites  were  still  dwelling  there,  and  paying 
tribute  to  Israel  (1  K.  ix.  16).  £wa]d  takes  Gezer 
and  Geshur  to  be  the  same.  In  one  place  Gob  is 
given  as  identical  with  Gezer  (1  Chr.  xx.  4 ;  comp. 
2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  The  exact  site  of  Gezer  has  not 
been  discovered,  but  its  general  position  is  not 
difficult  to  infer.  Perhaps  the  strongest  claims  for 
identity  with  Gezer  are  put  forward  by  a  village 
called  Tcu&r,  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the 
road  to  Bamleh  and  Lydd. 

Gez'rites,  the.  The  word  which  the  Jewish 
Clitics  have  substituted  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
for  the  ancient  reading,  ''the  Gerizite"  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8).    [Gebzitks,  the.] 

Oi'all,  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  ii.  24,  to 
designate  the  position  of  the  hill  Ammah. 

(Hants.  1.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in  Gen.  vi. 
4,  under  the  name  NfphiUm.  The  word  is  derived 
either  from  pAldfi  or  pdld  (="  marvellous"),  or, 
as  is  generally  believed,  from  ndphal^  either  in  the 
sense  to  throw  down,  or  to  fall  ( =  "  fallen  angels." 
cf.  Is.  xiv.  12  ;  Luke  x.  18).  That  the  word  means 
**  giant "  is  dear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  33.  But  we 
now  come  to  the  remarkable  conjectui'es  about  the 
origin  of  these  Ncphitim  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4.  We  are 
told  that  **  there  vere  Nephilim  in  the  earth,"  and 
that  after waitls  the  "  sons  of  God  "  mingling  with 
the  beautiful  "  daughters  of  men  **  produocd  a  race 
of  violent  and  insolent  Gibborim  (A.  V.  "  mighty 
men  ").  The  genealogy  of  the  Nephilim,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  earliest  NephUim^  is  not  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  the  name  itself  is  so  mysterious  that 
we  are  lost  in  conjecture  respecting  them.-»2.  The 
sons  of  the  mamages  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4  are 
called  Gibborimy  a  general  name  meaning  pfMerful, 
They  were  not  necessarily  giants  in  our  sense  of^the 
woitl.  Yet,  as  was  natuial,  these  powerful  chiefs 
were  almost  universally  represented  as  men  of 
extraoi*dinary  stature.  But  who  wei-e  the  parents 
of  these  giants?  who  are  "the  sons  of  God"? 
The  opinions  are  various :— (I.)  Men  cf  power, 
(2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  "  in  the  image  of  God." 
(3.)  Cainites  arrogantly  assuming  the  title;  or 
.  (4.)  the  pious  Sethites  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  26).  (5.) 
Worshippers  of  false  gods.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as 
the  lucubi  and  Succubi.  (7.)  Closely  allied  to  this 
is  the  oldest  opinion,  that  they  were  angels.  The 
rare  expression  "  sons  of  God  **  certainly  means 
angels  in  Job  xxxviii.  7,  i.  6,  ii.  1,  and  that  such 
is  the  meaning  in  Gen.  vi.  4  also  was  the  most 
prevalent  opinion  both  in  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  Church.  It  was  probably  this  very  an- 
cient view  which  gave  rise  to  the  spurious  Book  of 
Enoch,  and  the  notion  quoted  from  it  by  St.  Jude 
(6),  and  alluded  to  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  comp. 
1  Cor.  xi.  10).  Eveiy  one  will  remember  tlie  allu- 
sions to  -the  same  interpretation  in  Miitoo,  Par, 


Reg,  ii.  179.— The  next  race  of  giants  which  we 
find  mentioned  in  Scripture  is,  3,  The  Rephaix, 
a  name  which  frequently  oocors,  and  in  some  i^e- 
markable  passages.  The  earliest  mentkm  of  them 
is  the  record  of  their  defeat  by  Chedorlaomer  and 
some  allied  kings  at  Ashteroth  Kamaim  (Gen.  xiv. 
5).  Extirpated,  however,  from  the  east  of  Pales- 
tine, they  long  found  a  home  in  the  west  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18,  sq. ;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  It  is  probable  that 
they  had  possessed  districts  west  of  the  Jordan  in 
early  times,  since  the  '*  Valley  of  Rephaim  "  (2  Sam. 
V.  18;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Is.  xvii.  5),  a  rich  valley 
S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  deiived  its  name  from  them. 
They  were  probably  one  of  those  aboriginal  people 
to  whose  existence  the  tiaditions  of  many  nations 
testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy  the  Bible  gives  as 
no  information.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  Japheth- 
ites.  In  A.  V.  the  words  used  for  it  are  "  Rephaim," 
'*  giants,"  and  "  the  dead."  That  it  has  the  latter 
meaning  in  many  passages  is  certain  (Ps.  Ixxxriii. 
10;  Prov.  ii.  18,  ix.  18,  xxi.  16;  Is.  xxvi.  14, 19). 
An  att»)tive  consideration  seems  to  leave  little  room 
for  doubt  that  (he  dead  were  called  Rephaim,  from 
some  notion  of  Sheol  (A.  V.  '^heU")  being  the 
residence  of  the  falloi  spirits  of  bariad  g^iants. 
Branches  of  this  great  unknown  people  were  called 
Emim,  Anakim,  and  Zuzim.<»4.  Emim,  smitten  by 
Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriatbaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
and  occupying  the  country  afterwards  held  by  the 
Moabites  (Deut.  ii.  10).— 5.  Anakim.  The  im- 
becile terror  of  the  spies  exaggerated  their  propor- 
tions into  something  superhuman  (Num.  xiii.  28, 
33),  and  their  name  becatne  proverbial  (Deut.  ii. 
10,  ix.  2).— 6.  ZuziM,  whose  principal  town  was 
Ham  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who  lived  between  the 
Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  being  a  noithem  tribe  of 
Rephaim.  No  one  has  yet  proved  by  eiporience 
the  possibility  of  giant  races  materially  exceeding 
in  size  the  average  height  of  man.  There  is  no 
great  variation  in  the  ordinary  standard.  The 
general  belief  (until  very  recent  times)  in  the  exist- 
ence of  fabulously  enormous  men  arose  from  fancied 
giant-graves,  and  above  all  from  the  discovery  of 
huge  bones,  which  were  taken  for  those  of  men,  in 
days  when  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
On  the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  monstrosity 
are  sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that  beings  like 
Goliath  and  his  kinsmen  may  have  existed. 

GiblMUr.  Bene-Gibbar,  to  the  number  of  ninety- 
five,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezr. 
ii.  20). 

GlblMthon,  a  town  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  44),  and  aflei wards  given  with  its 
"  suburbs  "  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxi.  23).  In 
the  Onomasticon  (Gabathon)  it  is  quoted  as  a 
small  village  called  Gabe,  in  the  17th  mile  from 
Caesarea.  No  name  at  all  resembling  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  discovered  in  that  direction. 

Oib'ea.  Sheva,  **  the  father  of  Macbenah,"  and 
"&ther  of  Gibca,"  is  mentioned  with  other  names 
umnistakeably  those  of  places  and  not  persons, 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49, 
comp.  42).  This  would  seem  to  point  out  Gibea. 
On  the  other  hand  Madmannah  (ver.  49)  recalls 
Madmenah,  a  town  named  in  connexion  with  Gibeali 
of  Benjiimin  (Is.  x.  31),  and  therefore  lying  some- 
where north  of  Jerusalem. 

Gib'eah,  a  word  employed  in  the  Bible  to  denote 
a  "  hill."  Like  most  wonis  of  this  kind  it  gave  its 
name  to  several  towns  and  places  in  Palestine, 
which  would  doubtless  be  generally  cm  or  near  a 
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liiIL    They  arc — 1.  Gibeah,  a  city  in  the  monn- 
tafn-district  of  Jadah,  named  with  Maon  and  the 
soathern  Cannel  (Jo^.  xr.  57 ;  and  comp.  1  Chr. 
ii.  49,  Ac).     Its  site  is  yet  to  seek.— 2.  Gibeath. 
This  is  enumerated  among  the  last  group  of  the 
towns  of  Benjsmin,  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii. 
28).     It  is  genenlly  taken  to  be  the  place  which 
afterwards  became  so  notorious  as  *'  Gibeah-of-Ben- 
jamin"  or  **of-€aaL"     But  this  was  fire  or  six 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.     The  name  being  in 'the 
"construct  state" — Gibeath  and  not  Gibeah — may 
it  not  bekng  to  the  following  name  Kiijath,  and 
denote  the  hill  ad^ning  that  town?— 8.  The  place 
in  which  the  Ark  remained  from  the  time  of  iU 
return  fay  the  Philistines  till  its  removal  by  David 
f2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;   oomp.  1  Sam.   vii.  1,  2).— 
4.  Gibbah-of-Bekjamiit.     This  town  does  not 
appear  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  in  Josh. 
xriiL     (1.)  We  first  eooounter  it  in  the  tragical 
story  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xix., 
XX.).     It  was  then  a  '*  city/'  with  the  usual  open 
street  or  square  (Judg.  xix.  15,  17,  20),  and  con- 
taining 700  **  chosen  men  "  (xx.  15),  probably  the 
same  whose  skill  as  slingers  is  preserved  in  the  next 
Terse.      In  many  particulars  Gibeah  agrees  veiy 
doaelT  with  Ttti^il-el-FAlt  a  conspicuous  eminence 
just  mur  miles  noilh  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  right  of 
the  road.     (2.)  We  next  meet  with  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
junin  during  the  Philistine  wars  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than (I  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.).    It  now  bears  its  full  title. 
The  poation  of  matters  seems  to  have  been  this  :— 
The  Philistines  were  in  possession  of  the  village  of 
Geba,  the  present  J^xi,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wady  Smceimt.    South  of  the  Philistine  camp,  and 
aboat  three  miles  in  its  rear,  was  Jonathiui,  in 
Glbeab-ofoBenjamin,  with  a  thousand  chosen  war- 
riois  (xiU.  2).      (3.)  As  "Gibeah  of  Benjamin" 
this  ]^ace  is  referred  to  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  (comp. 
1  Chr.  xi.  31),  and  as  '*  Gibeah  "  it  is  mentioned 
bj  Hosea  (v.  8,  ix.  9,  x.  9),  but  it  does  not  again 
tppar  in  tiie  history.    It  is,  however,  almost  with- 
(rat  doabt  identical   with— 5.    Gibeati-of-Saul. 
"niis  ii  not  mentioned  as  Saul's  city  till  after  his 
^Boutiiig  (1  Sam.  x.  26),  when  he  is  said  to  have 
gw^'home"  to  Gibeah.     In  the  subsequent  nar- 
ntive  the  town  bears  its  full  name  (xi.  4).     The 
ii^iH  of  Saul  has  not  been  found  in  connexion  with 
^7  pbee  of  modem  Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late 
as  tb»  days  of  Josephus,  and  an  allunon  of  his  has 
fottonately  given  the  clue  to  the  identification  of 
^  tovB  with  the  spot  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  TuieU  el-FU.   Josephus,  describing  Titus's  march 
(ma  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  gives  his  route  as 
"^na^  Sanuuria  to  Gophna,  thence  a  day's  march 
to  a  Tslley  "  called  by  the  Jews  the  Valley  of 
^/'orDs,  near  a  certain  village  called  Gabathsaoule, 
^'^taot  from  Jerusalem  about  thirty  stadia,"  t.  e, 
J«t  the  distance  of  TukU  el-FAL     Here  he  was 
joined  by  a  part  of  his  army  fixnn  Emmaus  (Nico- 
P^),  who  would  naturally  come  up  the  road  by 
^<th*horon  and  Gibeon,  the  same  which  still  falls 
jjj>  the  northern  road  close  to  Tukil  el-FiU.     In 
*****  these  re5pects  therefore  the  agreement  is  com- 
pute, wad  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  must  be  taken  as 
idatical  with   Gibeah   of  Saul.— 6.   Gibeah-in- 
^jOfr-FiELD,  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  31,  as  the 
Pfa  to  which  one  of  the  **  highways  "  led  from 
^t>«b-of-Benjamin.     It  is  probably  the  same  as 
^    The  "meadows  of  Gaba"  (A.  V.  Gibeah ; 
^^%.  XX.  33)  have  no  connexion  with  the  "  field," 
"*  Hebrew  words  being  entirely  different.— 7.  There 


are  several  other  names  compounded  of  Gibeah, 
which  are  givoi  in  a  translated  form  in  the  A.  V., 
probably  from  their  appearing  not  to  belong  to 
towns. 

Gib'eath,  Josh,  xviii.  28.    [Gibeah,  2.] 

Oib'eathita,  the,  t:  e,  the  native  of  Gibeah  (1 
Chr.  xii.  3). 

Gib'aon,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Hiyites, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  made  a  league  with  Joshua 
(ix.  3-15),  and  thus  escaped  the  &te  of  Jericho  and 
Ai  (comp.  xi.  19).  Gibeon  lay  within  the  territory 
of  Benjamin  (xviii.  25),  and  with  its  **  suburbs 
was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi.  17),  of  whom  it 
became  afterwards  a  principal  station.  The  situa- 
tion of  Gibeon  has  fortunately  been  recovered  with 
as  great  certainty  as  any  ancient  site  in  Palestine. 
The  traveller  who  pursues  the  northern  camel-road 
from  Jerusalem,  turning  off  to  the  left  at  TaleU 
eUFAl  (Gibeah),  on  that  branch  of  it  which  leads 
westward  to  Jaffa,  finds  himself,  after  crossing  one 
or  two  stony  and  barren  ridges,  in  a  district  of  a 
more  open  character.  The  hills  are  rounder  and 
more  isokted  than  those  through  which  he  has  been 
passing,  and  rise  in  well-defined  mamelons  from 
broad  undulating  valleys  of  tolerable  extent  and 
fertile  soil.  TUs  is  the  central  plateau  of  the 
country,  the  **  land  of  Benjamin ;"  and  these  round 
hills  are  the  Gibeahs,  Gcbas,  Gibeons,  and  Ranuihs, 
whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in  the  records  of 
this  district  Retaining  its  ancient  name  almost 
intact,  El-Jib  stands  on  the  northernmost  of  a 
couple  of  these  mamelons,  just  at  the  place  where 
the  road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two  branches,  the  one 
by  the  lower  level  of  the  Wady  Suleman,  the  other 
by  the  heights  of  the  Beth-horons,  to  Gimzo,  Lydda, 
and  Joppa.  The  "  wilderness  of  Gibeon"  (2  Sam. 
ii.  24)---t.  e,  rather  the  waste  pasture-gi'ounds — 
must  have  been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  circle  or 
suburb  of  cultivated  fields,  and  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring swells,  which  bear  the  names  of  Jedireh 
and  'Blr  NebaBah,  Its  distance  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  main  road  is  as  nearly  as  possible  6^  miles ;  but 
there  is  a  more  direct  road  reducing  it  to  5  miles. 

Gib'eonitM,  the,  the  people  of  Gibeon,  and  per- 
haps also  of  the  three  cities  associated  with  Gibeon 
(Josh.  ix.  17) — Hivites;  and  who,  on  the  discovery 
of  the  stratagem  by  which  they  had  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  Israelites,  were  condenmed  to  be 
perpetual  bondmen,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  for  the  congi-egation,  and  for  the  house  of 
God  and  altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  23,  27).  Saul 
appears  to  have  broken  this  covenant,  and  in  a  fit 
of  enthusiasm  or  patriotism  to  have  killed  some 
and  devised  a  general  massacre  of  the  rest  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  1 ,  2,  5).  This  was  expiated  many  years  after 
by  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul's  descendants  to 
the  Gibeonites,  who  hung  them  or  crucified  them 
"  before  Jehovah  " — as  a  kind  of  sacrifice — in 
Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town  (4,  6,  9). 

GiblitM,  the.  The  "  land  of  the  GibUte  "  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Lebanon  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  portions  of  the  Promised  Land  re- 
maining to  be  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  5). 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Gebal. 

Giddal'ti,  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  the  kin^s 
seer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4). 

Oid'deL  L  Children  of  Giddel  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zenibbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47 ;  Ndi.  vii.  49).— 3.  Bene- 
Giddel  were  also  among  the  ''servants  of  Solomon  ' 
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who  retimed  to 

ii.  56  ;  Kob,  tu,  58). 

OU'wm,  ■  Huiuute,  foangctt  Mm  of  Jcaih  oT 

the  Abiezritei,  an  undnlingnithM  family  vho  lired 
nt  Ophrata,  a  tosrn  proh&blj  on  the  weit  of  Jordin 
(Jiidc.  vj.  15),  ilthoiigh  iti  enct  poaitiou  ii  un- 
iaowB.  He  mi  the  filth  nconled  Judge  of  ienicl, 
Dud  fbr  rnsaj  reuous  the  gitaleit  of  them  lU. 
When  ve  Rnt  bear  of  him  he  wu  grown  up  aixl 
had  WDS  (Judg.  Ti.  11,  Tiii.  20),  and  from  the 
Rpostrophe  of  the  angeJ  (vi.  12)  we  may  conclude 
that  he  had  alnadf  dlitioguiihed  hii 
n^aimt  the  roving  band*  of  nomadic 
};ad  oppressed  Israel  for  aeren  jeaia,  and  whoee 
countlen  multitude!  (compered  to  locuita  fiom 
their  Inrible  derastations,  ri.  5]  auoUBlly  destroyed 
nil  the  produce  oT  Caiuiia,  except  auch  ai  could  ' 
concealed  in  moantaiit-Eutueawe  (ti.  2).  It  w 
prutiably  duriiLg  this  diaastrouB  period  that  tJ 
emigratioD  of  Elimelech  look  place  (Rutb  i.  1,  S 
'  When  the  angel  appeared,  Gideon  was  tlireshii 
wheat  with  a  flail  in  tbe  wincpresi,  to  concad 
ftom  the  predatory  tyrants.  His  call  lo  be 
deliverer,  and  hia  datniction  of  Baal'i  altar,  a 
related  in  Judg.  vi.  After  thia  b^o*  the  second 
net  of  Gideon's  life.  Clothed  br  the  Spirit  of  God 
(JudE.  vi.  34;  comp.  1  Chr.  ill.  18;  Lake  niv. 
49),  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and  wu  joined  by  Zebulun, 
Xaphtali,  and  eiren  the  leluctant  Ariier.  Strength- 
ened by  a  double  sign  from  God,  he  reduced  hii 
army  oT  32,IKK)  by  the  usual  proclamation  (Deut. 
II.  S;  comp.  1  llacc.  iii.  56).  By  a  Hcond  ted 
at  "  the  spring  of  trembling"  he  again  reduced  the 
number  of  his  tbllowen  to  300  (Judg,  vii.  5,  aq.). 
The  midnight  attack  upon  the  Midianitei,  thEii 
panic,  and  the  rout  and  lUnghter  lh.-it  followed,  an 
lold  in  Judg.  vii.  The  memoiy  of  thia  iplendid 
dfliverance  took  deep  root  in  the  national  tndltioDi 
(1  Sam.  ni.  11  -,  n.  Iiuiii.  11 ;  Is.  ii.  *,  x.  2 
Heh.  li.  32).  After  this  iheie  was  a  peace 
40  yean,  and  we  see  Gideon  in  peaceful  possession 
of  his  well-earned  honours,  and  suiTounded  by  thi 
dignity  of  s  numerous  household  (viii.  29-31).  ll 
ia  not  improbable  that,  like  Saul,  he  had  owed  I 
part  of  his  popularitv  to  his  priucely  apporanci 
(.Judg.  viii.  18).  In'  this  third  stage  of  hia  lifi 
occur  alike  his  most  noble  and  his  meet  questionabli 
icts,  vii.  the  refusal  of  the  monarchy  on  theocratii 
grounds,  and  the  irregular  consecration  of  a  jeweller 
cphod  formed  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Midian,  which 
proved  to  the  Israelites  a  templation  to  idolatry, 
although  it  was  doabtlesa  intended  for  us*  in  the 

ship  of  Jehovah. 

Ut'tt   -      - 


OidWi,  a  Benjamite,  father 
-"■      ■■    SO,  65, 1.24). 


n  (Nan 


Ol'doB,  a  place  named  only  in  Judg.  u.  45.  It 
would  appenr  to  have  been  situated  between  Gibeab 
(Tidta  tl-Fil)  t-nd  tbe  vM  Rimmon;  but  no  tnca 
of  the  name  lua  yet  been  met  with. 

OiarAgle,  an  unclean  bird  mentioned  in  Lev. 
li.  18  and  Deut.  liv.  IT.  There  is  no  ttsaou  lo 
doubt  that  the  rAchAm  of  tbe  Heb.  Scriptnrei  is 
identical  In  reality  as  in  name  with  the  rac/non 
of  tbe  Arabe,  viz.  the  Egyptian  vnltnra  (StofAron 
pemuyiiena). 

Gift.  The  giving  and  recBving  of  pretenia  has 
in  all  ages  been  not  only  a  more  frequoit,  but  also 
a  more  fonnal  and  signilicant  proceeding  in  the 


fact  that  the  Hebrew  language  posseeaes  no  Um 
than  fifteen  difierest  eiprasiona  ibr  the  one  idA« 
Many  of  these  eipressiiHui  have  specific  meanings ; 
for  instance,  minc/iaA  applies  to  a  present  &om  u 
inferior  to  a  superior,  as  from  subjecti,  to  a  kiiw 
(Judg.  iii.  15  J  IK.  J.  25;2Cbr.  ivii.5):  nusfU 
expresH  the  converse  idea  of  a  present  fnun  a 
anperior  lo  an  inferiur,  as  from  a  Ung  to  hia  *ab- 
je<^  (Esth.  ii.  IS).  Again,  liociad  is  a  gift  Car 
the  purpose  of  escaping  punlsiiment,  preaeoted 
dtber  to  a  judge  (Ex.  iiiii.  8 ;  Eeut.  i.  17),  or 
to  a  conqueror  (2  K.  xvi.  B>  It  is  cleat  that  th« 
term  "gift"  is  frequently  used  wbeta  we  aboold 
mbetitulc  "tribute,"  or  "fee."  The  tijbnta  ot 
tnlgect  states  was  paid  not  in  a  Sxed  auin  of  mooaj, 
but  in  kind,  each  nation  presenting  its  particular 
product;  and  hence  the  eipreuion  "to  bring  prv- 
seDt*"  =  to  own  lubmisnon  (Ps.  liriiL  29,  luri. 
11 ;  Ib.  irlli.  7).  Friends  bmught  pnsenti  to 
friends  on  any  joyful  occasion  (Esth.  a.  19,  23), 
these  who  asked  for  information  or  advice  to  tboee 
who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii.  8),  the  needy  to  the  wealthy 
fVom  wfaom  any  assistance  was  cipected  (Geo.  *liii. 
11;  2  K.  IV.  19,  ivi.  8);  on  Uie  oceanoa  of  a. 
marriage,  the  bridegroom  not  only  paid  the  parents 
for  his  hride  (A,  V.  "  dowry  "J,  but  also  gave  i1h 
bride  certain  preaents  (Gen.  xniv.  12  ;  oomp.  Gen. 
niv.  22).  The  nature  of  the  presents  wai  aa. 
various  as  were  the  cccaaions.  The  mode  of  pi 
aentation  was  with  as  much  parade  aa  p 
The  refusal  of  a  present  was  re^anied  a>  a  hif^ 
Indignity.     Ko  less  an  in-  '■  —  "  --■-■-■--  - 


it  (IS 


..  27). 


'  1^ 

leas  an  insult  was  it,  not  lo  bring  & 
e  poaition  of  the  parties  deounded 
■)■ 
eilion.    L  Tbe  second  river  of  Pandiio  (Gen. 

li.  13).— 3.  A  place  near  Jerasalem,  memonbleaa 
the  scene  of  the  anointing  and  pisclamBtioa  of  So- 
lomon as  king  (1  K.  i.  33,  38,  45).  The  locality 
of  Gihon  will  be  investigated  under  Jebl'SU-UL 

Qilalii',  one  of  the  priests'  sons  at  the  convcra- 
tion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  lii.  36). 

CHlbo'a,  n  mountaiD  range  ou  the  mstem  aide  of 
thephiinof  Eshaelon,  rising  over  the  dty  of  Jc^reel 
(comp.  1  Sam.  iiviii.  4  wilh  iili.  1 ).  It  i*  udy 
mentioned  in  Scripture  in  conneiion  with  one  event 
in  Ismelitish  historr,  tbe  defeat  and  death  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  mi.  I  ; 
2Sam.i.6,  Hi.  lajlChr.i.  1,  8).  Offhe  ident- 
ity of  Gilboa  with  the  ridge  whidi  stretches  «at- 
ward,  from  the  rains  of  Jeiitel,  do  doubt  can  be- 
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entertaioed.    The  Tillage  is  now  called   Jelb&u,  ;  between  Ephraim  mid  Manasseh) ;"  the  last  clause 
The  range  of  Gilboa  extends  in  length  some  ten    being  added  parent heticallj. 
miles  from  W.  to  E.    The  greatest  height  is  not       OU'gal.     1.  The  site  of  the  fii*st  camp  of  the 
more  than  500  or  600  feet  above  the  plain.     Their    Israelites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at 
modem  local  name  is  Jebel  FukAah,  \  which  they  passed  the  first  night  alter  crossing  the 

Ofl'tsd.     L  A  mountainous  region  east  of  the  |  river,  and  where  the  twelve  stones  were  set  up 


Jordan ;  boonded  on  the  north  bj  Bashan,  on  the 
east  bj  the  Arabian  plateau,  and  on  the  south  bj 
Moabaad  Ammon  (Gen.  zxxi.  21 ;  Deut.iii.  12-17). 
It  is  aometimes  called  ^  Mount  Gilead  "  (Gen.  zxxi. 


which  had  been  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  stream 
(Josh.  ir.  19,  20,  comp.  3) ;  where  also  they  kept 
their  first  passover  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (r.  10). 
It  1^  in  the  "end  of  the  east  of  Jericho**  (A.  V. 


25)y  aomatimeft  "  the  land  of  Gilead  "  (Num.  xxxii.  {  "  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho ")  apparently  on  a 
1);  and  aometimei  simply  *< Gilead*'  (Ps.  Ix.  7 ;  hillock  or  rising  ground  (v.  3,  comp.  9)  in  Uie  Ar- 
Gn.  zzzvii.  25) ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  several  both«Jericho  (A.  V.  *'  the  plains  *'),  that  is,  the  hot 
jMaoces  duyws  that  they  all  mean  the  same  thing. '  depressed  district  of  the  Ghor  which  lay  between 
The  name  Gilead,  as  is  usual  in  Palestine,  describes  the  town  and  the  Jordan  (v.  10).  (2.)  We  again 
Ihe  pfajHcal  vBpfdL  of  the  coantry.  It  signifies  '*  a  '  encounter  Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when  it 
haid  rodcy  reg^."  The  statements  in  Gen.  xxxi.  >  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  military  associations 
43,  are  not  opposed  to  this  etymology.  The  old  for  those  of  sanctity.  (3.)  We  again  have  a  glimpse 
name  of  the  district  was  Gilead,  but  by  a  slight  of  it,  some  sixty  yeai-s  later,  in  the  history  ot 
change  in  the  prcmundation,  the  ludical  letters  '■  David's  return  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xix.).  Beyond 
heing  retained,  the  meaning  was  made  beautifully  |  the  geneitd  statements  above  quoted,  the  sacred  text 
jq>{dicable  to  the  *' heap  of  stones  "  Jacob  and  Laban  contains  no  mdications  of  the  position  of  Gilgal. 
bid  built  np— "  the  heap  of  witness."  Those  ac-  j  Neither  in  the  Apociypha  nor  the  N.  T.  is  it  men- 
qn^ted  with  the  modern  Arabs  and  their  literature  .  tioned.  No  modern  traveller  has  succeeded  in  elicit- 
win  aee  how  intensely  such  a  play  upon  the  word  I  ing  the  name,  or  in  discovering  a  probable  site.  In 
would  be  appreciated  by  them.  The  extent  of.  Van  de  Yelde's  map  (1858)  a  spot  named  Jl/o- 
Gilead  we  can  ascertain  with  tolerable  exactness  harfer,  a  little  S.E.  of  er-JUhOf  is  marked  as  pos- 
inm  inddoital  notices  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  sible;  but  no  explanation  is  afforded  either  in  his 
Jordan  was  its  western  border  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7 ;  Syria,  or  his  Memoir,  But,  2.  this  was  certainly 
2  K.  X.  33).  A  compaiison  of  a  number  of  pas-  |  a  distinct  place  from  the  Gilgal  which  is  connected 
shows  that  the  river  Hieromax,  the  modem  j  with  the  last  scene  in  the  life  of  Elijah,  and  with 

one  of  Eiisha*s  miracles  (2  K,  ii.).  The  mention 
of  Baal-shalisha  (iv.  42)  gives  a  dae  to  its  situa- 
tion, when  taken  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius  {Onom, 
Bethsarisa)  that  Uiat  place  was  fifteen  miles  from 
Diospolis  (Lydda)  towards  the  north.  In  that  very 
position  stand  now  the  ruins  bearing  the  name  of 
Ji/jilieh,  i.  e.  Gilgal.— 8.  The  •*  kino  op  the  na- 
tions OP  Gilgal,*'  or  rather  perhaps  the  "king 
of  Goim-atrGilgal,**  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  chiefs  overthrown  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23). 
Tlie  name  occurs  next  to  IK)B  (22)  in  an  enumera- 
tion apparently  proceeding  southwards,  and  there- 
fore the  position  of  the  JUjilieh  just  named  is  not 
wholly  inappropriate.     A  place  of  the  same  name 


Skriat  ei-Mixndh^,  separated  it  from  Bashap  on 
the  north.  On  the  east  the  mountain  range  melts 
■awBj  gradnally  into  the  high  plateaa  of  Arabia. 
The  boundary  of  Gilead  is  here  not  so  clearly  de- 
imed,  bat  it  may  be  regarded  as  running  along  the 
ibot  of  the  range.  The  >'alley  of  Heshbon  may,  in 
all  probability,  be  the  southern  boundary  of  Gilead. 
Gilead  thus  extended  from  the  parallel  of  the  south 
-end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  that  of  the  north  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea — about  60  miles;  and  its  average 
breadth  scarcely  exceeded  20.  The  section  of  Gilead 
lying  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Hieromax  is  now 
^aXSteAJthelAjKkn ;  while  that  to  the  south  of  the  Jab- 
bok constitutes  the  modem  province  of  Belka.    One 

of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks  in  the  mountain  range  j  has  also  been  discovered  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
.still  retains  the  andent  name,  being  called  JeM  ■  country,  to  the  left  of  the  main  north  road,  four 


JiTad,  "  Mount  Gilead.**     The  mountains  of  Gilead 
hare  a  real  elevation  of  from  two  to  thi^  thousand 


miles  from  Shiloh  (Seiiun),  and  rather  more  than 
the  same  distance  from  Bethel  {Beitin).     It  may 


ftet ;  bat  their  apparent  elevation  on  the  western  !  be  the  Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29  ;  while  the  Jii- 
side  Is  much  greater,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  \jilieh  north  of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh.  xii.  23. 
Jordan  valley,  which  averages  about  1000  feet.  Another  Gilgal,  under  the  slightly  different  foiin  of 
Their  outline  is  singularly  uniform,  i-esembling  a  Kilkiiieh,  lies  about  two  miles  E.  of  Kefr  Saba,'^ 
joaanre  wall  running  along  the  horizon.  The  name  4.  A  Gilgal  is  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  in  describing 
<3a]aad  occurs  several  times  in  the  history  of  the  '•  tlie  north  border  of  Judah. 

Maccabees  (1  Maoc.  v.  9  sq.).— 2.  Possibly  the'  Oi'loh,  a  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah, 
Aame  of  a  mountain  west  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jezreel  named  in  the  first  group,  with  Debir  and  Eshtemoh 
(Jod^.  vii.  3).  We  ai«  inclined,  however,  to  agree  (Josh.  xv.  51)  ;  it  was  the  native  place  of  the 
with  the  suggestion  of  Clericus  and  others,  that  the  \  tamous  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xv.  12).  The  site  has 
trtK  reading  in  this  pUoe  5hould  be  (?i/6oa.— 8.    not  yet  been  met  Mdth. 

Son  of  Machir,  grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  i  Oilonite,  the,  native  of  Giloh  (2  Sam.  zv.  12 ; 
29,  30).— 4.  The  father  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.    zxiii.  34). 

1»  2).  ;      Oim'lO,  a  town  which  with  its  dependent  villi^^es 

Gu'etditSf ,  the,  Judg.  xii.  4,  5 ;  Num.  xxri.  j  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Philistines  in  the 
29 ;  Judg.  X.  3.  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Bla-  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  The  name 
niwseh,  descended  from  Gilead.  Thero  appears  to  (Jimxu)  still  remains  attached  to  a  large  village 
haTe  been  an  old  standing  feud  betwen  them  and  between  two  and  three  miles  S.W.  of  Lydda,  south 
tlie  Ephraimites,  who  taunted  them  with  being  de-  of  tiie  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa, 
aerters.  See  Judg.  xii.  4,  which  may  be  rendei-ed, '  Oin,  a  trap  for  birds  or  beasts :  it  consisted  of  a 
^  And  the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  '  net  (Is.  viii.  14),  and  a  stick  to  act  as  a  springe 
thej  said,  Ranagates  ot  Ephraim  are  ye  (Gilead  is    (Am.  iii.  5). 
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Oi'nath,  fiither  of  Tibnl  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

Gin'nethOi  one  of  the  diief  of  the  priests  and 
Lerites  who  returned  to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  4).     He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as 

CHn'nethoil,  a  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6). 

Girdle,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  the  East, 
and  worn  both  bj  men  and  women.  The  common 
giixile  was.made  of  leather  (2  K.  i.  8 ;  Matt.  iii.  4), 
like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  present  day. 
A  finer  girdle  was  made  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii.  1 ;  Ez. 
xri.  10\  embroidered  with  silk,  and  sometimes 
with  gold  and  silver  thread  (Dan.  x.  5 ;  Rer.  i.  13, 
XV.  6),  and  frequently  studded  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  or  peat  Is.  The  manufacture  of  these 
girdles  formed  pai-t  of  the  Employment  of  women 
(Prov.  xxxi.  24).  The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a 
clasp  of  gold  or  silver,  or  tied  in  a  knot  so  that  the 
ends  hung  down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men  about  the 
loins  (Is.  V.  27,  xi.  5).  The  girdle  of  women  was 
generally  looser  than  that  of  the  men,  and  was 
worn  about  the  hips,  except  when  they  were  ac- 
tively engaged  (Pi-ov.  xxxi.  17).  The  military 
curdle  was  worn  about  the  waist;  the  sword  or 
dagger  was  suspended  from  it  (Judg.  iii.  16 ;  2  Sam. 
XX.  8 ;  Ps.  xlv.  3).  Hence  giixiing  up  the  loins 
denotes  preparation  for  battle  or  for  active  exertion. 
In  times  of  mourning,  girdles  of  sackcloth  wei-e 
worn  as  marks  of  humiliation  and  soirow  (Is.  iii. 
24,  xxii.  12).  In  consequence  of  the  costly  ma- 
terials of  which  girdles  were  made,  they  were  fre- 
quently given  as  presenU  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  2  Skro. 
XV iii.  11).  They  were  used  as  pockets,  as  among 
the  Arabs  still,  and  as  purses,  one  end  of  the  gii'dle 
being  folded  back  for  the  purpose  (Matt.  x.  9 ;  Mark 
vi.  8).  The  cAnitf  or  girdle  worn  by  the  priests 
about  the  close-fitting  tunic  (Ex.  xxviii.  39,  xxxix. 
29),  is  described  by  Joseph  us  as  made  of  linen  so 
fine  of  texture  as  to  look  like  the  slough  of  a  snake, 
and  embroidered  with  fiowere  of  scarlet,  purple, 
blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  was  about  four  fingers* 
broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times  round  the 
priest's  bo«iy,  the  ends  hanging  down  to  the  feet. 
The  "curious  girdle"  (Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was  made  of 
the  same  materials  and  colours  as  the  ephod,  that  is 
of  "gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen."  J^ephus  describes  it  as  sewn  to 
the  breastplate.  Afler  passing  once  round  it  was 
tied  in  front  upon  the  seam,  the  ends  hanging  down. 

Gir'gaahitas,  the,  one  of  the  nations  who  were 
in  possession  of  Canaan  before  the  entrance  thither 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
following  passages: — Gen.  x.  16,  xv.  21 ;  Deut.  vii. 
1 ;  Josh.  iii.  10,  xxiv.  11  ;  1  Chr.  i.  14;  Neh.ix.  8. 

Oir'gaslte,  tho  (Gen.  x.  16).    See  the  foregoing. 

Gis'pa,  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Nethinim,  in 
"  the  Ophel,"  afler  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  21). 

Git'tah-Hepher,   Josh.  xix.   13.    [Gath-He- 

PHER.] 

Gittk'iin,  a  place  incidentally  mentioned  in  2 
Sam.  iv.  3.  Gittaim  is  again  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  places  inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  their 
return  from  the  captivity.  Gittaim  is  the  dual  foim 
of  the  word  Gath,  which  suggests  the  Philistine  plain 
as  its  locality.  But  there  is  no  evidence  for  or 
against  this. 

Git'titei,  the  600  men  who  followed  David  from 
Gath,  under  Ittai  the  Gittite  ^2  Sam.  xv.  18,  19), 
and  who  probably  acted  as  a  kind  of  body-guard. 


GOAT 

Obed-edom  "  the  Gittite  "  may  have  been  so  nameJ 
from  the  town  of  Gittaim  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv. 
3;  Neh.  xi.  33),  or  from  Gath>rimmon. 

Git'titlL,  a  musical  instrument,  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  Gath  ;  and 
by  othere  to  have  been  employcKi  at  the  festivities 
of  the  vintage  (Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.). 

Gi'Mnite,  the.  *'  The  sons  of  Hashem  the  Gi- 
zonite  "  aro  named  amongst  the  warriors  of  David  s 
guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  Kennicott  concludes  that 
^e  name  should  be  GOUNI. 

Glaes.  The  Heb.  word  occurs  only  in  Job  xxviii. 
17,  where  in  A.  V.,  it  is  rendered  •*  crystal."  It 
seems  that  Job  xxviii.  17  contains  the  only  allusion 
to  glass  found  in  the  0.  T.,  and  even  this  reference 
is  disputed.  In  spite  of  this  absence  of  specific 
allusion  to  gliss  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  He- 
bi'ews  must  have  been  aware  of  the  invention^ 
From  paintings  repi-esenting  the  process  of  glass- 
blowing  which  have  been  discovered  at  Beni-Hassan, 
and  in  tombs  at  other  places,  we  know  Uiat 
the  invention  is  at  least  as  i-emote  as  the  age  of 
Osirtasen  the  first  (perhaps  a  contemporary  of  Jo- 
seph), 3500  years  ago.  Fragments  too  of  wine- 
vases  as  old  as  the  Exodus  have  been  discovered 
in  Egypt.  The  art  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Assyrians.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  honour 
of  tiie  discovery  belongs  to  the  Egyptians.  Glass^ 
was  not  only  known  to  the  ancients,  but  used  by 
them  far  more  extensively  than  in  modem  times. 
The  Egyptians  knew  the  ait  of  cutting,  grinding, 
and  engraving  it,  and  they  could  even  inlay  it  wiUi 
gold  or  enamel,  and  *'  peimeate  opaque  glass  with 
designs  of  various  colours.''  Besides  this  they  could 
colour  it  with  such  brilliancy  as  to  be  able  to 
imitate  precious  stones  in  a  manner  which  often 
defied  detection.  In  the  N.  T.  glass  is  alluded  to  as 
an  emblem  of  brightness  (Rev.  iv.  6,  xv.  2,  xxi.  18). 

Gleanizig.  The  remarks  under  Corker  on  the 
definite  character  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  or 
rath^  of  poor  relations  and  dependants,  to  a  share 
of  the  crop,  are  especially  exemplified  in  the  in- 
stance of  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  field  of  Boaz.  The 
gleaning  of  fruit  tiiees,  as  well  as  of  cornfields,  was 
i^eserved  for  the  poor. 

Glede,  the  old  name  for  the  common  kite  (mtV- 
VU8  ater)  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xlv.  13  among  the 
unclean  biixls  of  prey. 

Gnat,  mentioned  only  in  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion used  by  our  Saviour  in  Matt,  xxiil.  24. 

Goad.  The  equivalent  terms  in  the  Hebrew  are 
(1)  ma/meef  (Judg.  iii.  31)  and  (2)  ddrebdn  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  21;  Eccl.  xii.  11).  The  latter  may  refer  to 
anything  pointed,  and  the  context  of  Eccl.  xii.  re- 
quii-es  rather  the  sense  of  a  peg  or  nail,  anything  in 
short  which  can  he  fastened  ]  while  in  1  Sam.  xiii. 
the  point  of  the  phughshare  is  more  probably  in- 
tended. The  fonner  does  probably  refer  to  the 
goad,  the  long  handle  of  which  might  be  used  as  a 
formidable  weapon.  The  instrument,  as  still  used 
in  the  (K>un tries  of  southern  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  consists  of  a  rod  about  eight  feet  long,  brought 
to  a  sharp  point  and  sometimes  cased  with  iron  at 
the  head. 

Goat.  Of  the  Hebrew  words  which  aro  trans- 
lated gocU  and  she-goat  in  A.  V.  the  most  common 
is  ^iZf  which  denotes  either  a  he-goat  or  a  she-goat. 
All  the  other  woixis,  with  two  exceptions,  denote 
the  he-goat.  These  aro  yfiittn,  wild  or  mountain 
goats  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2;  Job  xxxix.  1,  and  Ps.  dv. 
18) ;  and  ahko,  rendered  the  vnid  goat  in  Deut. 


aOAT,  SCAPE 

DT.  flb  tt  i<  non  proptrlj  ihe  irag^phvt  or 
JMt-dMT.  Tbm  ■ppesT  lo  br  two  or  thite  ti- 
MtM  af  Ibe  cammoo  goat  (.ffirou  aa;ai;rTu)  it 
piaal  bnd  in  Palsliae  and  Sjria,  but  vhcth«- 
Ibrjin  identia]  with  thoM  whicfa  wtrt  TtnttA  by 
Ibi  DdBE  Hcbmn  it  a  aol  pwiibli  to  nj.  The 
Mt  nHTkal  T«rieti«B  ue  the  Sjri»n  pal  (Cipro 
Maairica,  lJjm-\  and  tha  Angola  goat  [Capra 
infrtntit,  Una.),  with  Rat  long  hair.  Thfiv  ii 
ilminriilj  that  diffen  but  little  from  Bntiih 
^lomau.  M  to  tb«  ye'iltm  {"  viM  gtMti." 
A.Y.),  it  ii  not  st  *ll  improbable  that  unif  iptcin 
rfitt  b  dtnotad,  p*rh«ps  the  Cupn 
fieha  or  Jatli  of  Kgrpt  ud  Arabii. 


OOUATH 


2U5 


■mwnuid  the  Philbtin 

o  1  Clir.  II,  4,  Um  nam 

Otgtlier  hud  the  LXX. 

'ii  fint  cue,  s  ume  vY 

•BmMn  Gob. 
(Mkt,  »  drcalnr  femel  for  wine  or  other  liquid. 
Q^.     L  A  Reubenite   (1  Chr.  t.  4),   loa  of 
Shpmiuih.     S.  [Magot.] 

OolMl,  1  citf  of  Buhnn  (Rent,  iv,  41))  nllotled 
wt  of  the  half  tribe  of  Miinu»h  in  thf  Lerilts 
(Jah.  Mi.  27),  md  one  of  the  thr«  citi™  of 
nfuge  (ut  of  the  Jordan  fa.  9).  Ill  Tery  site 
ii  cow  nnkDOVD.  The  aly  of  Golan  is  uveral 
tinifq  referred  to  bj  Jo^tephua;  he,  however,  more 
fibiutntlf  (pealiB  of  the  pinvince  which  took  it> 
Mme  from  it,  CauL-uiitii.  It  twrns  Ihat  when 
the  dtj  of  (lolan  toK  to  power  it  Ixcnme  the  hnid 
if  >  targe  prorlnce,  tlie  eitent  of  whiJi  is  pieltf 
•CL-nnldj  giTen  by  Jowi^hus.  It  [aj  ant  of  Ga- 
"  e,  ud  DarthorGuliiritii(GADARA).    The  r4cer 


e  Joidao  from  Ihe  r^  of  Galilee 
toitafoontaiuatDBDUidCneurea-Philipi^,  fonned 
the  wtM«n  bannittj.     It  it  important  U)  obKrre 


iLnt  the  boDndariea  of  the  modern  proTJnce  of 
JouJdn  (wbieh  ii  Ihc  .'^ntuc  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Golanj.  mneapond  k  fnr  with  ihow  of  Gaoluiitig  i 
w*  may,  tbnefore,  ■afelyanume  that  their  ootthrrn 
U)d  eutem  boundnriei  nr«  alio  identical.  Jaiit4a 
ii  bomided  on  the  north  )>jJeMr  (Ihe  ancient  /tu- 
raea),  and  on  the  east  by  Uaurtn.  The  greater 
part  of  Gaulanitii  ig  n  Bat  and  lertile  table-laud, 
well  watered,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant  eraK. 
It  is  probabl]'  to  this  region  the  name  JtfuAor  it 
giTen  in  1  K,  jx.  33,  25— '■  the  plain"  in  which 
the  Sjriam  were  orerlhiown  by  the  Iiraelitea,  near 
Apheii,  which  perhaps  itood  upon  the  lileof  the 
modem  FUi.  The  weitiin  tide  of  Gaulnnitb,  tiong 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  i>  iteep,  nt^ed,  and  bare.  It 
wai  ODce  deufely  popolated,  but  ii  now  almott 
completely  doerled. 

Oold,  the  mo>t  Talosble  rf  metali,  from  iti 
colour,  Imtre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  uaefbl 
properties  (Plin.  H.  H.  aan.  19).  Hence  it  ii 
used  at  nn  emblem  of  puiity  (Job  niii.  10)  and 
nobility  (Lam.  ir.  1).  GolJ  wu  Imown  fiom  the 
Tcry  earlist  timei  (Gen.  ii.  II).  It  wai  at  Grat 
cbieUy  uied  for  omamenli,  la.  (Gen.  hit.  S2). 
Coined  moaejr  was  not  known  to  tbe  nucicDIa  till 
a  (omiianitiTely  late  period  ;  and  ou  the  Egyptian 
tomhi  gold  i>  repraenled  as  being  wrighed  in  ringi 
for  commercial  purposes.   (Comp.  Gen.  xliii.  21). 

(1  Chr.  ini.  14  ;  2  Chr.  i.  15,  ii.  9 ;  Nah.  u.  9  { 
Dan.  iii.  1);  but  thb  did  not  depi-eclate  iti  ralui, 
becHiM  of  the  enormous  qnantiliet  comumed  by 
the  wealthy  in  furniture,  Ik.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  i. 
passim ;  Cant.  iii.  9,  10  ;  tslh.  i.  S ;  Jer.  i.  9). 
The  chief  countries  mentioned  B  produnng  gold 
an  Arabia,  Sbeba,  and  Ophir  (I  K.  ti.  29,  i.  I ; 
Job  uriii.  16).  Other  gold-beailng  countries  were 
V-^OM  (Jer.  1.  9 ;  Dan.  i.  5)  and  Parraim  (3  Chr. 
iii.  6).  Melallni^c  processes  ai«  mentiooed  Id  Pi. 
liri,  10;  PioT.  nii.  3,  nrii.  21;  and  in  U.  jjTi. 
S,  the  trade  of  goldsmith  (cf.  Judr.  irii.  4)  it 
alluded  to  in  counoion  with  the  orerbyiug  of  idoli 
with  gnld-lenf. 

Ool'gothft,  the  Hehiiw  name  of  the  spot  at 
which  our  Lord  was  crucilievi  (Hatl.  mil.  33; 
U.uk  IT.  22;  John  si.  IT).  By  these  tliree 
Ei-sngellsis  it  is  Interpreted  to  mean  the  "  place  of 
a  skull."  St.  Luke's  words  are  reallv  u  follows— 
"  the  place  which  is  railed  '  a  skull '  "—not,  m  in 
the  otherGospeU,  "of  «  skull,"  thusemploying the 
Creek  term  exactly  as  they  do  the  Hebiew  one. 
Two  explanations  of  Ihe  name  are  given  :  (1)  that 
■     "  onlinarilytoek  place, 

hillock,  in  accordance 

for  which  there  is  no 

Calvary."     Whichever 

planalion,  Golgotha  seems  to  haTe  been  a  knoifn 

spot.     Its  locality  in  regai^  to  Jerusalem  la  fully 

einmined  In  the  description  uf  tbe  dty. 

Ooll'ath,  a  fkmous  giant  of  Gath,  who  "  morn- 
ing and  •vening  for  forty  days "  defied  the  armies 
of  Israel  (1  Sam.  irii.).  He  was  possibly  descended 
ficm  the  old  Rrphaim,  of  whom  a  scattered  remnnnt 
took  refuge  with  the  Philistines  after  their  disper- 
sion by  the  Ammonites  (Deut.  ii.  20,  21 ;  2  Sam. 
xii.  22).  Hi)  height  was  "six  cuUts  aoct  a  span," 
which,  taking  tlie  cubit  at  21  inches,  would  Diake 
him  lOJ  feet  high.     But  the  LXX.  and  Josephus 
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read  "/our  cubits  and  a  span.**  The  scene  of  his 
combat  with  David  was  the  Valley  ofthe  Terebinth, 
between  Shochoh  and  Azekah,  probably  among  the 
western  passes  of  Benjamin,  although  a  confused 
modei'n  tradition  has  given  the  name  of  Ain  Jah' 
hod  (spring  of  Goliath)  to  the  spring  of  Harod 
(Judg.  vii.  1).  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that 
another  Goliath  of  Gath  was  slain  by  Elhanan,  also 
a  Bethlehemitc.    [Eliianan.] 

Cto'mer.  L  The  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  and  the 
&ther  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Togaiinah  (Gen. 
X.  2,  3).  His  name  is  subsequently  noticed  but 
once  (Ez.  xxxYiii.  6)  as  an  ally  or  subject  of  the 
Scythian  king  Gog.  He  is  generally  recognised  as 
the  progenitor  of  the  early  Cimmeiians,  of  the  later 
Cimbri  and  the  other  brandies  of  the  Celtic  family, 
and  of  the  modem  Gael  and  Cymry,  the  latter  pre- 
serving with  veiy  slight  deviation  the  original 
name.— 2.  The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and  concubine 
of  Hosea  (i.  3). 

Gomor'rah,  one  of  the  five  **  cities  of  the  plain," 
or  **  vale  of  Siddim,'*  that  under  their  respective 
kings  joined  battle  there  with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 
xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies,  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
comfited till  Abraham  came  to  the  i-escue.  Four 
out  of  the  five  were  after wtirds  destroyed  by  the 
Loitl  with  fire  from  heaven  (Gen.  xix.  23-29).  One 
of  them  only,  Zoar  or  Bela,  which  was  its  original 
name,  was  spared  at  the  request  of  Lot,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  refuge  there.  Of  these  Gomoi> 
rah  seems  to  have  been  only  second  to  Sodom  in 
importance,  as  well  as  in  the  wickedness  that  led  to 
their  overthrow.  What  that  atrocity  was  may  be 
gathei-ed  from  Gen.  xix.  4-8.  Their  geogi-aphical 
position  is  discussed  under  SODOM. 

Oomo'rrha,  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
Gomorrah  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apo* 
cryphal  books  and  the  N.  Testament. 

Gopher  wood.  Only  once  in  Gen.  vi.  14.  The 
Heb.  word  does  not  occur  in  the  cognate  dialects. 
The  A.  V.  has  made  no  attempt  at  translation. 
Two  principal  conjectures  have  been  proposed: — 
1.  That  the  "  ti^ees  of  Gopher"  are  any  trees  of 
the  resinous  kind,  such  as  pine,  fir,  &c.  2.  That 
Gopher  is  cjrpi-ess. 

Gor'gias,  a  general  in  the  service  of  Antiodius 
Epiphanes  (1  ^lacc.  iii.  38),  who  was  appointed  by 
his  regent  Lysins  to  a  command  in  the  expedition 
against  Judaea  (n.c.  166),  in  which  he  was  defeated 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus  with  great  loss  (I  Maoc.  iv. 
1  ff.).  At  a  later  time  (D.C.  164)  he  held  a  gar- 
rison in  Jamnia,  and  defeated  the  foixies  of  Joseph 
and  Azarias,  who  attacked  him  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  Judas  (1  Maoc.  v.  56  ff. ;  2  Mace.  xii. 
32).  The  account  of  Gorgias  in  2  Mace  is  very 
obscure. 

Gorty'na,  a  city  of  Crete,  and  in  ancient  times 
its  most  important  city,  next  to  Cnossus  (1  Mace. 
xr.  2U).  It  was  nearly  half-way  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  extremities  of  the  island,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  capital  under  the  Romans. 

Go'lhen,  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  the 
name  of  a  ])art  of  Egypt  where  the  Israelites  dwelt 
for  the  whole  period  of  their  sojourn  in  that  country. 
IJL  is  usually  called  the  "  land  of  Goshen,"  but  also 
Goshen  sim])ly.  It  appears  to  have  borne  another 
name,  "the  land  of  liameses"  (Gen.  xlvii.  11), 
unless  this  be  the  name  of  a  district  of  Goshen.  It 
was  between  Joseph's  i^idenoe  at  the  time  and  the 
frontier  of  Palestine,  and  apparently  the  extreme 
province   towanis  that  frontier  (Gen.   xlvi.  29). 
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Gen.  xlvi.  33,  34  shows  that  Goshen  was  scarcely 
regarded  as  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  and  was  not 
peopled  by  Egyptians — characteristics  that  woCild 
positively  indicate  a  frontier-province.  The  next  men- 
tion of  Goshen  oonfiims  the  previous  inference  that 
its  position  was  between  Canaan  and  the  Delta  (Gen. 
xlvii.  1,  5,  6,  11).  Goshen  wasa pastoral  country 
where  some  of  Pharaoh  s  cattle  were  kept.  The 
dearest  indications  of  the  exact  position  of  Goshen 
ai*e  those  afTot-ded  by  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus. 
The  Israelites  set  out  from  the  town  of  Kameses 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  made  two  days'  journey  to 
*^  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,'*  and  in  one  day  more 
reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starting-point  two 
routes  lay  before  tliem,  "  the  way  of  the  land  of 
the  Philistines  .  .  .  that  [was]  near,"  and  **  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea  "  (Ex.  xiii. 
17,  18).  From  these  indications  we  infer  that 
the  land  of  Goshen  must  have  in  part  bem  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  Rameses  lying 
within  the  valley  now  called  the  Wddi't^Tumej/ldt, 
about  thirty  miles  in  a  dii-ect  course  from  the  an- 
cient western  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  results 
of  an  examination  of  Biblical  evidence  are  that  the 
land  of  Goshen  lay  between  the  eastern  port  of  the 
ancient  Delta  and  the  western  border  of  Palestine, 
that  it  was  scarcely  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  was 
inhabited  by  other  foreigners  besides  the  Israelites, 
and  was  in  ita  geographical  names  rather  Shemttie 
than  Egyptian;  tmit  it  was  a  pastore-Iand,  espe- 
cially suited  to  a  shepherd-people,  and  tufTident 
for  the  Israelites,  who  there  prospered,  and  were 
separate  from  the  main  body  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
lastly,  that  one  of  its  towns  lay  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Wddi-t-Tumeyldt.  These  indica- 
tions seem  to  us  decisively  to  indicate  the  Wddi't' 
Htmeyldtf  the  valley  along  which  anciently  flowed 
the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  Other  identifications 
seem  to  us  to  be  utterly  untenable.— 2.  The  *'  land" 
or  the  *'  country  of  Goshen,"  is  twice  named  as  a 
district  in  Southern  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  1G;, 
apparently  between  the  south  country  and  the  low- 
lands of  Judah.— 8.  A  town  of  the  same  name  is 
once  mentioned  in  company  with  Debir,  Soooh,  and 
othera,  as  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51). 
It  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

Oofpels.  The  name  Gospd  is  applied  to  the  four 
inspired  histories  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  of  which  separate 
accounts  will  be  given  in  their  place.  They  were 
all  composed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fiixt 
century :  those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some 
years  before  the  destiiiction  of  Jerusalem ;  tliat  of 
St.  Luke  probably  about  a.d.  64  ;  and  tliat  of  St. 
John  towards  tlie  close  of  the  century.  Before  the 
end  of  the  second  centurv,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence  that  the  four  Gos]>eU,  as  one  collection,  were 
generally  used  and  accepted.  For  this  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Iienaeus,  Papias,  TertuUian,  Origen, 
Theophilus,  and  Tatian.  The  Muratorian  fragment 
describes  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John ;  but  time 
and  carelessness  seem  to  have  destroyed  the  sentences 
relating  to^Matthew  and  l^Iark.  Another  source  of 
evidence  is  open  to  us,  in  the  citations  from  the 
Gospels  found  in  the  earliest  writera.  Barnabas, 
Clemens  Romanus,  and  Polycarp,  quote  passages 
from  them,  but  not  with  verbal  exactness.  Ihe 
testimony  of  Justin  Maityr  (bom  about  a.d.  99, 
martyred  a.d.  165)  is  much  fuller;  many  of  his 
quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  possibly 
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of  St.  Hark  ako,  whose  irords  it  is  more  difBcnli 
to  fepumie.  Besides  these,  St.  Matthew  appears  to 
be  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
bj  H^gesippiis,  Ireoaeus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and 
Tbeophiltxs.  Ensebios  records  that  Pantaenus  found 
IB  India  (?  the  south  of  Arabia)  Christians  who 
naed  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  All  this  shows 
that  long  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
Gospd  of  St.  Matthew  was  in  general  use.  From 
tlie  £Kt  that  St  Mark's  Gospel  has  few  places  pecu- 
liar to  it>  it  is  nore  difficult  to  identify  citations 
BOt  esfMresaly  assigned  to  hint ;  but  Justin  Martyr 
aeod  Athenagoras  appear  to  quote  his  Gospel,  and 
Innaeua  does  so  by  name.  St.  Luke  is  quoted  by 
Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theo- 
phflos;  and  St.  John  by  all  of  these,  with  the 
additioa  of  Ignatius,  the  Kpistle  to  Diognetus,  and 
Poiyoaies.  From  these  we  may  conclude  that 
before  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  col- 
lection waa  well  known  and  in  general  use.  There 
is  yrt  another  line  of  evidence.  The  heretical  sects, 
as  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  knew  the 
Gospds;  and  as  there  was  the  greatest  hostility 
between  them,  if  the  Gospels  had  become  known  in 
the  Chmrch  ^[ter  the  dissension  arose,  the  heretics 
woold  nerer  have  accepted  them  as  genuine  from 
such  a  quarter.  But  the  Gnostics  and  Mardonites 
aroae  early  in  the  second  century ;  and  therefore  it 
is  probable  that  the  Gospels  were  then  accepted,  and 
thoa  they  are  traced  back  ahnost  to  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  Aa  a  matter  of  literary  history,  nothing 
can  be  better  established  than  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels.  On  comparing  these  four  books  one 
with  another,  a  peculiar  difficulty  claims  attention, 
whidi  has  had  mudi  to  do  with  the  controrersy  as 
to  their  genaincness.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  nar- 
jratiTe  coincides  with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a 
few  panages  only.  Putting  aside  the  account  of 
the  P^mion,  there  are  only  three  facts  whidi  John 
relates  in  common  with  the  other  Evangelists.  Two 
of  tLcae  are,  the  feeding  of  the  fire  thousand,  and 
the  stortt  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (cfa.  yI.).  The  third 
ia  the  anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary.  Whilst  the 
others  present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  fol- 
lows him  into  Judaea ;  nor  should  we  know,  but 
lor  him,  that  our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  prescribed  feasts.  The  received  explanation 
ia  the  only  satis&ctory  one,  namely,  tliat  John, 
writing  last,  at  the  doee  of  the  first  century,  had 
aeen  the  other  Go^ls,  and  purposely  abstained  from 
writing  anew  what  they  had  sufficiently  recorded. 
In  the  other  three  Goq)cU  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  agreement.  If  we  suppose  the  history  that  they 
contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these 
all  the  three  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  only,  5  by  Mai'k  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these  must 
be  added  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to  Mark,  and  9 
to  Luke;  and  the  enumeration  is  complete.  But 
this  ^iplies  only  to  general  coincidence  as  to  the  facts 
Aanated:  the  amount  of  verbal  coincidence,  that  is, 
the  passt^es  either  verbally  the  same,  or  coinciding 
m  the  use  of  many  oi  the  same  words,  is  much 
smaller.  Without  going  minutely  into  the  examin- 
ation of  examples,  which  would  be  desirable  if 
saaod  permitted,  the  leading  facts  connected  with 
the  subject  may  be  thus  summed  up :— The  verbal 
and  material  agreraoent  of  the  three  first  Evangelists 
ia  sadi  as  does  not  occur  in  any  other  authors  who 
have  written  independently  of  one  another.  The 
rerbal  agreement  is  greater  where  the  spoken  words 
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ofotiiers  are  dted  than  where  facts  are  recorded; 
and  greatest  in  quotations  of  the  words  of  our  Lord. 
But  in  some  leading  events,  as  in  the  call  c^  tlie 
four  first  disciples,  that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  agreement  even  in  expression  is  re- 
markable :  there  are  also  narratives  where  there  is 
no  verbal  harmony  in  the' outset,  but  only  in  the 
crisis  or  emphatic  part  of  the  story  (Matt.  viii.  3 
=  Mark  i.  41  =  Luke  v.  13,  and  Matt.  xiv.  19, 20  = 
Maik  vi.  41-43= Luke  ix.  IG,  17).  The  Ungua^ 
of  all  three  is  Gi'eek,  with  Hebrew  idioms:  tlie 
Hebnusros  are  most  abundant  in  St.  Mark,  and 
fewest  in  St.  Luke.  In  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Evangelists,  or  two  of  them,  some- 
times exhibit  a  xevhaX  agreement,  although  they 
differ  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  the  Septuagint 
version  (Matt.  iii.  3  =  Mark  i.  3 = Luke  iii.  4.  Matt, 
iv.  10  =  Luke  iv.  8.  Matt.  xi.  10  =  Mark  i.  2  = 
Luke  vii.  27,  &c.).  Except  as  to  24  verses,  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  contains  no  principal  &cts  whicli 
are  not  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke ;  but  he  often 
supplies  details  omitted  by  them,  and  these  are 
often  sudi  as  would  belong  to  the  graphic  account 
of  an  eye-witness.  Thera  are  no  cases  in  which 
Matthew  and  Luke  exactly  harmonise,  where  Mark 
does  not  also  coincide  with  them.  In  several  places 
the  \N(ords  of  Mark  have  something  in  common  with 
each  of  the  other  narratives,  so  as  to  form  a  con 
necting  link  between  them,  where  their  words 
slightly  differ.  The  examples  of  verbal  agreement 
between  Mark  and  Luke  aiv  not  so  long  or  so 
numerous  as  those  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and 
Matthew  and  Mark ;  but  aa  to  Uie  arrangement  of 
eventa  Mark  and  Luke  fi^uently  coincide,  where 
Matthew  differs  from  them.  These  are  the  leading 
particulars;  but  they  are  very  fiur  from  giving  a 
complete  notion  of  a  phenomenon  that  is  well 
worthy  of  that  attention  and  reverent  study  of  the 
sacred  text  by  which  alone  it  can  be  fully  and  &irly 
apprehended.  The  attempts  at  a  solution  are  so 
many,  that  they  can  be  more  easily  classified  than 
enumerated.  The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion 
would  be,  that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each 
other's  work.  Accordingly  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  and  many  others,  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  which  Gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
fii-st ;  which  is  copied  from  the  first ;  and  which  is 
the  last,  and  copied  from  the  other  two.  But  the 
theory  in  its  crude  form  is  in  itself  most  improb- 
able; and  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  time  and 
learning  have  been  devoted  to  it.  It  assumes  tliat 
an  Evangelist  has  taken  np  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and,  without  substantial  alteration,  has  made 
a  few  changes  in  form,  a  few  additions  and  retrench- 
ments, and  has  then  allowed  the  whole  to  go  foith 
under  his  name.  The  supposition  of  a  common 
original  from  which  the  three  Gospels  were  drawn, 
each  with  more  or  less  modification,  would  natur- 
ally occur  to  those  who  rejected  the  notion  that 
the  Evangelists  had  copied  from  each  other.  It 
appeared  to  Eichhom  that  the  portions  which  are 
common  to  all  the  three  Gospels  were  CMitained  in 
a  certain  common  document,  from  which  they  all 
diew.  He  considers  himself  entitled  to  assume  that 
he  can  reconstruct  the  original  docmnent,  and  also 
that  there  must  have  been  four  other  documents  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  text.  Thus  he 
makes — 1.  The  original  document.  2.  An  altered 
copy  which  St.  Matthew  used.  3.  An  altered  copy 
which  St.  Luke  used.  4.  A  third  copy,  made  from 
the  two  preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark.     5.  A  fouith 
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altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew  and  St  Luke  in 
com m on.  As  there  is  no  external  eridenoe  worth 
considering  that  this  original  or  any  of  its  numerous 
copies  ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elaborate 
hypothesis  must  depend  upon  its  furnishing  the 
only  explanation,  and  that  a  sufficient  one,  of  the 
facts  of  the  text.  Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the 
text,  to  raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight, 
still  without  producing  any  external  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  any  of  them ;  and  this,  on  one  side, 
deprives  Eichhom  s  theoiy  of  the  merit  of  complete- 
ness, and,  on  the  other,  presents  a  much  broader 
surface  to  the  obvious  objections.  He  assumes  the 
existence  of — 1.  A  Hebrew  original.  2.  A  Greek 
translation.  3.  A  transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alter- 
ations and  additions.  4.  Another,  with  another  set 
of  alterations  and  additions.  5.  Another,  combining 
both  the  preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark,  who  also  used 
No.  2.  6.  Another,  with  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions of  No.  3,  and  with  further  additions,  used  by 
St.  Matthew.  7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4 
and  fuilher  additions,  used  by  St.  Luke,  who  also 
used  No.  2.  8.  A  wholly  distinct  Hebrew  docu- 
ment, in  which  our  Lord's  precepts,  parables,  and 
discoui-ses  were  recorded,  but  not  in  chronological 
order;  used  both  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaborate  hypothesis, 
whether  in  the  form  given  it  by  Marsh  or  by 
Eichhom,  possesses  almost  every  fault  that  can  be 
charged  against  an  argument  of  that  kind.  For 
every  new  class  of  facts  a  new  document  must  be 
assumed  to  have  existed.  The  *'  original  Gospel " 
is  supposed  to  have  been  of  such  authority  as  to  be 
circulated  eveiy where :  yet  so  defective,  as  to  re- 
quire annotation  from  any  hand,  so  little  reverenced 
that  no  hand  spared  it.  If  all  the  Evangelists 
agieed  to  draw  from  such  a  work,  it  must  have 
been  widely  if  not  universally  accepted  in  the 
Chuix'h ;  and  yet  there  is  no  i-ecord  of  its  existence. 
The  force  of  this  dilemma  has  been  felt  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  theory :  if  the  work  was  of  high 
authority,  it  would  have  been  pi-esei'ved,  or  at  least 
mentions! ;  if  of  lower  authority,  it  could  not  have 
become  the  basis  of  three  canonical  Gospels:  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  escape  from  it. 
There  is  another  supposition  to  account  for  these 
facts,  of  which  perhaps  Gieseler  ha&  been  the  most 
acute  expositor.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
Gospels  was  written  until  many  years  after  the  day 
of  Pentecost  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
on  the  assembled  disciples.  From  that  day  com- 
menced at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  pi-eaching  the 
Gospel  and  converting  the  world.  Prayer  and 
preaching  were  the  business  of  the  Apostles*  lives. 
Now  their  preaching  must  have  been,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  in  gi'eat  part  historical ;  it  must 
have  been  based  upon  an  account  of  the  life  and 
acts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  was  no  written 
record  to  which  tlic  heaiers  might  be  referred  for 
historical  details,  and  therefore  the  preachers  must 
furnish  not  only  inferences  from  the  life  of  our 
Loi-d,  but  the  facts  of  the  life  itself.  The  preaching, 
then,  must  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  to 
the  heai'ei-s  what  the  reading  of  lessons  from  the 
Gospels  is  to  us.  There  is  no  improbability  in  sup- 
]x>sing  tliat  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years* 
assiduous  teaching,  without  a  written  Gospel,  the 
niatter  of  the  apostolic  preaching  should  have  taken 
a  settled  form.  Not  only  might  the  Apostles  think 
it  well  that  their  own  accounts  should  agree,  as  in 
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substance  so  in  form  ;  but  the  teachers  whom  they 
sent  forth,  or  left  behind  in  the  chmxhes  they 
visited,  would  have  to  be  prepared  for  their  mis- 
sion ;  and,  so  long  as  there  was  no  written  Gospel 
to  put  into  their  hands,  it  might  be  desirable  that 
the  oral  instruction  should  be  as  far  as  possible  one 
and  the  same  to  all.  The  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  suw  aid  as  made  a  writ- 
ten Gospel  unnecessary ;  but  the  Apostles  saw  the 
dangers  and  errors  which  a  traditional  Gospel  would 
be  exposed  to  in  the  course  of  time ;  and,  whilst 
they  wei-e  still  preaching  the  oral  Gospel  in  the 
strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  admonished 
by  the  same  Divine  Person  to  prepare  those  written 
recoi-ds  which  were  hereafter  to  be  the  daily  spi- 
ritual food  of  all  the  Church  of  Christ.  Nor  is 
thero  anything  unnatural  in  the  supposition  that 
the  Apostles  intentionally  uttered  their  witness  in 
the  same  order,  and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
same  foi-m  of  words.  The  language  of  their  first 
preaching  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  which  was  a  poor 
and  scanty  language ;  and  though  Greek  was  now 
widely  spread,  and  was  the  language  even  of  several 
places  in  Palestine,  though  it  prevailed  in  Antioch, 
whence  the  first  missions  to  Greeks  and  Hellenists, 
or  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  proceeded  (Acts  xi.  20, 
xiii.  1-3),  the  Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews, 
partook  of  the  poverty  of  the  speech  which  it 
replaced;  as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  a 
whole  language  without  borrowing  the  habits  of 
thought  upon  which  it  has  built  itself.  It  is  sup- 
posed, then,  that  tlie  preaching  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to 
preach,  as  they  did,  would  tend  to  assume  a  com- 
mon form,  moro  or  less  fixed ;  and  that  the  portions 
of  the  three  Gorpels  which  harmonise  most  exactly 
owe  their  agreement  not  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
copied  from  each  other,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  tliat  the  later  wiiter  made  no  use  of  the 
earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  original 
document  now  lost  to  us,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
apostolic  preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in 
a  settled  or  usual  form  of  words,  to  which  Uie 
writers  inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound 
to  do  so;  and  the  difierences  which  occur,  often 
in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies,  aiise 
from  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which  each 
wrote  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses  had 
told  him.  TJie  harmonies  begin  with  the  baptism 
of  John  ;  that  is,  with  the  consecration  of  the  Loitl 
to  His  Messianic  office ;  and  with  this  event  prob- 
ably the  ordinary  pi-eaching  of  the  Apostles  would 
begin,  for  its  purport  was  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
and  that  as  Messiah  He  sufiei'ed,  died,  and  ixise  again. 
They  are  vei^  frequent  as  we  approach  the  period 
of  the  Passion,  because  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord 
would  be  much  in  the  mouth  of  eveiy  one  who 
preached  the  Gospel,  and  all  would  become  familiar 
with  the  words  in  which  the  Apostles  described  it. 
But  as  regards  the  Resurrection,  which  differed  from 
the  Passion  in  that  it  was  a  fact  which  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute  (Matt,  xxviii. 
15),  it  is  possible  that  the  divergence  arose  from 
the  intention  of  each  Evangelist  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  weight  of  evidence  for  this 
central  truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four,  even 
St,  Mark  (xvi.  14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new 
light  upon  old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  men- 
tion distinct  acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to 
establish  that  He  was  lisen  indeed.     The  verbal 
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■giMDcnt  I*  grMtcr  what  the  wonli  of  otben  4re 
nmrdid,  lod  gnatnt  of  all  wb«re  thtj  art  UiMe 
if  Jtsu,  baeaiiK  hen  th«ip«Uilu;  preiching  irau  M 
be  nfxdillT  ruct ;  mad  where  the  hiilorni  hct 
il  the  uticnm  of  eertiiin  Ironli,  the  dutf  of  the 
hMoriu  iiDUTowed  to  ■  ban  record  oTtheni.  That 
this  aijitiMo  would  tiplain  muj  of  the  (actt  cen- 
aaUd  sitfa  the  tut  u  eertun.  Whether,  bnidea 
caifonnEDg  (o  the  wordi  and  umngemnt  of  the 
jipoktoUe  pvadiiDg,  the  ETHD^Euts  did  iu  uij  cates 
Bukt  OK  of  each  othei'i  work  or  not,  it  wonU 
leqnirt  a  more  oitful  iDTestinalion  of  detaili  [a 
diacan  than  spaca  penuita.  How  doei  thia  Uat 
tbeorj  bear  apon  our  belief  in  the  inipinilioa  of  the 
GoipcUf  Supposing  that  the  portion  of  the  thrc« 
Sat  GapA  which  i>  comown  to  all  has  been  df- 
rirad  fma  lh«  inHChin^  of  Ih*  ApMtlf*  is  getieial. 
t^i  it  ia  drawn  directlj  from  a  uurce  which  *>  e 
know  from  our  Lord  Hinuelf  to  have  been  inipirtJ. 
N<nr  tbt  liBplratiou  of  an  Mitoricot  writing  will 
eoubt  ID  it*  truth,  and  in  ill  Klectioa  of  events. 
ETCrytliii^  narrated  miut  be  aulutuitiallf  and 
eOEtlj  true,  aad  the  compariion  of  rhe  Goapeli  Oii? 
with  another  effen  oi  nothing  that  doe*  not  aniwrr 
to  thi*  t«*t.  Them  an  ditferences  of  ariaDgcmenC 
oftTtnla;  btroooM  detail*  of  a  Darntlre  or  ads- 
amiH  are  mpplitd  which  art  wanting  thric;  auJ: 
if  the  wTitCT  hal  profeawd  to  follow  a  itrict  chrDDO- 
legiod  Older,  or  hiid  pretended  that  hi*  record  wai 
But  wlf  trat  but  complete,  then  one  intenioDor 
~~'-- """""       "■    ,  iflhiblt,  would  conrki 


attusD 


JbO  «  inaccaiacj. 
but  at  owed— that  n 


tif  it 


and  would  form  an  tiallent  ihelter  for  tha  *un- 
itiicken  prophet.  The  leett  ooDtain  the  oil  »  wtU 
known  under  tht  name  of  "  ca*tor-oil,"  whidi  hju 


inolo0cal  data  iji? 
Doi  pan  01  uit  wnier  9  poi-pote — if  it  it  alio  plain 
Itial  nothing  hot  a  Kltction  of  Ihe  fact*  i*  intendt  I. 
v,  izkdted,  poniblt  (John  uj,  25)— thtn  Ihe  prop'r 
tW  lo  applj  ii,  whethtT  each  gives  us  a  picture  i  r' 
Ih(  hf*  aad  miniitrj  of  Jtiu*  of  Kaiareth  that  i-. 
■ritcaDiiatent  and  csnalilenl  with  Iho  othen,  >u_1l 
■I  would  be  (uitabit  to  the  use  of  Ihote  who  wti.- 
Ubeliert  on  Hii  Name— for  thia  ii  Ihcir  erideiK 
intoition.  About  the  answer  then  should  be  m. 
dixibl.  We  hare  aeen  that  each  Gospel  haa  li. 
«n  featnra,  and  that  the  dirine  elemtot  hai  con- 
tiolU  the  human  hut  not  deilrojed  it.  But  tin- 
pictara  which  thej  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  qJ-' 
lumonj.     The  hiitoiia  are  true  according  to  a^)- 


BiM  Id  Hf  that  Oitj  were  more  important  I 
Tkt  an  omitted,  einpE  frem  the  fact  of  tbt  am:^- 
•iin— are  at  kait  euch  an  to  hare  given  the  whole 
Chridian  Church  a  dear  conceplion  of  Ihe  Ite- 
dtemet'i  life,  lo  that  unne  hai  erer  OHnplained  ot 
ioaHkicnt  meani  of  kauwiug  Him. 

OoUwU'l*.  Joiia*.  ion  of  Cotholiaa,  Wla  one 
tf  the  sou  of  Elam  whs  ictumed  from  Bat^lua 
■ilh  E><nu  (1  Ead.  viii.  33). 

Ootlui'lllcl,  fathar  of  Chabria  (Jod.  tI.  15). 

OosnL  I.  KHaj/in,  ouly  in  Jon.  iv,  B-IO.  A 
diBttmce  of  opinion  has  long  eiiatrd  ai  to  the 
plant  which  ia  intended  bj  thii  word;  but  thtre 
ao  be  no  raannable  doubt  that  tiie  kiUifiiii 
■hich  aflbrdtd  ihade  to  the  pi«pbtt  Jonah  befcre 
Ninenh  I*  Ibo  Sicimit  amunmiu,  ot  cattor-oil 
plant,  whidi,  Cnmertj  a  nalire  of  Atia,  i*  Dovr 
lataialiied  in  Amarica,  Africa,  and  the  aouth  of 
Enrope.  Thia  plant  varies  consiOereblf  in  ticn, 
Iieing  in  Indi*  a  tnt,  but  m  England  leldom  attain- 
ii%  a  greater  h^ht  than  thm  or  .four  feet.  Tlie 
Wsiva  an  large  and  palmate,  with  Ki-nited  Ioh», 


for  ags  hen  in  high  repute  aa 
hiSth  and  pfki'lm.  (i.)  In  3  K.  iv.  »9, 
used  as  food,  dis^resable  to  the  taste,  and  iti 
to  be  poisononi.  (ii.)  In  1  K.  vi.  IB,  vii.  24,  aa  an 
arthittctuial  ornament,  where  A.  V.  "  knops." 
r^anl  to  the  "  wild  gourds"  (paihi'SlJi)  of 


2  K.  1 


.39,  w 
'*  gathered  ignon 


of 


f  Ihe  p 


tlv,  iuppoaing  ihem  to  be 


?  gourd  trrbe  {Ciicurifltaeeae),  which 
tntauia  gome  plant*  oTa  Jtrj  bitttr  and  duigeioua 
-      •  ■        ■  -I  of  Ihisfamilj 

to  thoaa  of  thfr 
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vine.  Hence  the  expression  "wild  vine ;"  and  as 
several  kinds  of  Cucurhitaceaef  soch  as  melons, 
pumpkins,  &c.,  are  favourite  articles  of  refreshing 
food  amongst  thr  Orientals,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand the  cause  of  ihe  mistake.  The  etymology  of 
the  word  from  pdka\  **  to  split  or  burst  open,"  has 
been  thought  to  &vour  the  identification  of  the 
plant  with  the  Echalium  elaterium  or  **  squirting 
cucumber,"  so  called  from  the  elasticity  with  which 
the  fruit,  when  ripe,  opens  and  scatters  the  seeds 
when  touched.  Celsius,  Rosenmilller,  Winer,  and 
Gesenius  are  in  &vour  of  this  explanation,  and,  it 
raust  be  confessed,  not  without  some  reason.  The 
old  versions,  however,  understand  the  oolocynth, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange. 
The  drastic  medicine  in  such  genei^  use  is  a  pre- 
paration from  this  plant  Since  the  dry  gourds  of 
the  colocynth,  when  crushed,  burst  with  a  crashing 
noise,  there  is  much  reason  for  being  satisfied  with 
an  explanation  which  has  authority,  et}rmology,  and 
general  suitableness  in  its  fiivour. 

Govtmor.  In  the  Auth.  Ver.  this  one  English 
word  is  the  representative  of  no  less  than  ten  He- 
brew and  four  Greek  words.  1.  AllHtph,  the  diief 
of  a  tribe  or  family  (Judg.  vi.  15;  Is.  k.  22;  Mic. 
V.  1),  and  equivalent  to  the  "  prince  of  a  thousand  " 
of  Ex.  zviu.  21,  or  the  **  head  of  a  thousand  "  of 
Num.  i.  16.  It  is  the  term  applied  to  the  "  dukes  " 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxiv.).— 2.  ChSkSk  (Judg.  v.  9), 
and  3.  michAkik  (Judg.  y.  14),  denote  a  ruler  in 
his  capacity  of  knogiver  and  dii^nser  of  justice 
(Gen.  xlix.  10 ;  Prov.  viii.  1$ ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  14, 
with  Is.  x.  1).— 4.  Mdzhil,  a  ruler  considered  espe- 
cially as  having  power  over  the  property  and  per^ 
sons  of  his  subjects  (Josh.  xii.  2 ;  Ps.  cv.  20 :  Gen. 
xxiv.  2).  The  "  governors  of  the  people,"  in  2  Chr. 
xxiii.  20,  appear  to  have  been  the  king's  body-guard 
(cf.  2  K.  xi.  19).— 5.  Ndgid  denotes  a  prommerd 
personage,  whatever  his  capacity.  It  is  applied  to 
a  king  as  the  military  and  civil  chief  of  his  people 
(2  Sam.  V.  2,  vi.  21 ;  1  Oir.  xxix.  22),  to  the 
general  of  an  army  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the 
head  of  a  tribe  (2  Chr.  xix.  11).  It  denotes  an 
officer  of  high  rank  in  the  pakce,  the  lord  high 
chamberlain  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).— 6.  NA^,  Tlie 
prevailing  idea  in  this  word  is  that  of  elevation.  It 
is  applied  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  xvii.  20 ; 
Num.  ii.  3,  &c.),  to  the  heads  of  sections  of  a  tribe 
fNum.  iii.  32,  vii.  2),  and  to  a  powerful  sheykh 
(Gen.  xxiii.  6).  In  general  it  denotes  a  man  of 
elevated  rank.— 7.  PechAh  is  a  word  probably  of 
Assyrian  origin.  It  is  applied  in  1  K.  x.  15  to  the 
petty  chieftains  who  were  tributaiy  to  Solomon 
(2  Chr.  ix.  14) ;  to  the  military  commander  of  the 
Syrians  (I  K.  xx.  24),  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xviii. 
24,  xxiii.  6),  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  li.  23),  and  the 
Medes  (Jer.  li.  38).  Under  the  Persian  viceroys, 
during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews  appeara  to  have  been  portioned  out  among 
"  govemora  *  {pachdtK)  inferior,  in  rank  to  the 
satraps  (Ezr.  viii.  36),  like  the  other  provinces 
which  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian 
king  (Nefa.  ii.  7,  9).  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  precise  limits  of  their  authority,  or  the  func- 
tions which  ihej  had  to  perform.  It  appears  from 
Ezr.  vi.  8  that  these  governors  were  entrusted  with 
the  collection  of  the  king's  taxes ;  and  fiom  Neh. 
V,  18,  xii.  26*  that  they  were  supported  by  a 
contribution  levied  upon  the  people,  which  was 
technically  termed  "the  bread  of  the  governor" 
(comp.  Ezr.  iv.  14).     They  wex-e  probably  assisted 
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in  discharging  their  official  duties,  by  m  council 
(Ezr.  iv.  7,  vi.  6).  The  "  governor"  beyond  the 
river  had  a  judgment-seat  at  Jerusalem,  from  which 
probably  he  administered  justice  when  making  a  pro- 
gress through  his  province  (Neh.  iii,  7).— 8.  PdAUi 
denotes  simply  a  person  appointed  to  any  office. 
It  is  used  of  the  officers  proposed  to  be  appointed 
by  Joseph  (Gen.  xii.  34) ;  of  Zebul,  Abimelecfa's 
lieutenant  (Judg.  ix.  28)  ;  of  an  officer  of  the  high- 
priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11);  and  of  a  priest  or  Levite 
of  high  rank  (Neh.  xi,  14,  22).— 9.  ShailU,  a  man 
of  authority.  Applied  to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime 
minister  (Gen.  xlii.  6) ;  to  Arioch,  the  captain  of 
the  guard ;  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15) ; 
and  to  Daniel  as  third  in  rank  under  Belshazzar 
(Dan.  T.  29).— 10.  Bar,  a  chief,  in  any  capacity. 
The  term  is  used  equally  of  the  general  of  an  army 
(Gen.  xxi.  22),  or  the  commander  of  a  diTinoa 
(1  K.  zvi.  9,  xi.  24),  as  of  the  governor  of  Pharaoh's 
prison  (Gen.  xxxix.  21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers 
and  bakers  (Gen.  xl.  2),  or  beitismen  (Gen.  zlvii. 
6).— 11.  ievdpxns  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  an  officer  of 
rank  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ethnarch  of  Damas- 
cus was  merely  the  governor  of  the  resident  Jews, 
but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  an  officer  of  such 
limited  jurisdiction  would  be  styled  **  the  ethnarrh 
of  Aretas  the  king;"  and  as  the  term  is  dearly 
capable  of  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  it  was  most 
likely  intended  to  denote  one  who  held  the  city  and 
district  of  Damascus  as  the  king's  vassal  or  repre- 
sentative.—12.  irfty^Vf  the /procurator  of  Judaea 
under  the  Romans  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  &c).— 13.  eljro- 
v6iios  CGal.  iv.  2),  a  steward,  appai-ently  entrusted 
with  t)ie  management  of  a  minor's  property.*- 
14.  hLpx^^P^*^^^^^*  {ifAoi  ii.  9),  "  the  govemcr  of 
the  feast."  Lightfoot  supposes  him  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  chapUun,  who  pronounced  the  blessings  upon 
the  wine  that  was  drunk  during  tlie  seven  days  of 
the  marriage  feast.  He  appears  to  have  been  oq 
intimate  terms  with  the  bridegix)om,  and  to  have 
presided  at  the  banquet  in  his  stead.  The  duties 
of  the  master  of  a  feast  are  given  at  full  length  in 
Eoclus.  xxxv.  (xxxii.). 

Oo'tan  seems  in  tlie  A.  V.  of  I  Chr.  v.  26,  to 
be  the  name  of  a  river ;  but  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6, 
and  xviii.  11)  it  is  evidently  applied  not  to  a  river 
but  a  country.  Gozan  was  the  tract  to  whidi  the 
Israelites  were  carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  and  Shalmaneser,  or  possibly  Sargon.  It 
has  been  variously  placed ;  but  it  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Gaiizanitis  of  Ptolemy,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  represented  by  the  Mygdonia  of  other 
writers.  It  was  the  tract  watei^ed  by  the  Habor, 
the  modem  Khabonr,  the  great  Mesopotamian  afflu- 
ent of  the  Euphrates. 

Gralia,  I  Esd.  v.  29.    [Haoaba.] 

Grape.    [Vine.] 

Grait.  1.  This  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  chdt^  (1  K.  xviii.  5;  Job  xl.  5, 
Ps.  civ.  14;  Is.  XV.  6).  As  the  herbage  rapidly 
fades  under  the  parching  heat  of  the  sun  of  Pales- 
tine, it  has  afibrded  to  the  saci^  writers  an  image 
of  the  fleeting  nature  of  human  fortunes  (Job  viii. 
12 ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and  also  of  the  bwvity  of  human 
life  (Is.  xl.  6,  7 ;  Ps.  xc  5).— 2.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
Jer.  1.  11,  «*  as  the  heifer  at  grass  "  should  be  "  as 
the  heifer  treading  out  com"  (comp.  Hos,  x.  11',.— 
3.  In  Num.  xxii.  4,  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
ox  licking  up  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  Heb.  word 
is  yerck,   which  elsewhere  is  rendered   green.^ 


4.  'hA  Ugiu6a  furrtt  for  humui  ri»i]  (G*D.  I.  30 ; 
Fk.dT.  14],  bntaUo  bddei  for  attle  (Deut.  li.  IS; 
Jar.  nr.  G;.  It  ii  the  gns  of  th<  fifld  (Gm.  li. 
5  J  Ex.  ii.  22)  and  of  the  mountain  (Is.  ilti.  15 ; 
PiOT.  UTii.  25).  In  the  N.  T.  wberern-  the  woid 
gna  ocean  it  ii  the  nprewntatiTe  of  the  Greek 

SmMhemar.    [Loccn.] 

SikVI.     fBCRIlL.] 

OWWM  (mitacA^).  Thit  word  ocean  in  the 
A.  V.  onlj  ID  1  Sun.  irii.  S.  Its  ordinarr  m«[>- 
iftg  it  >  pieca  of  ddefuiTB  armour  wliich  rt  '  ' 
fam  the  loot  to  the  knH.iuid  Ihui  prstccte 
■hin  of  the  ireBrer.  But  the  milKhaft  of  the 
naificin  haidlf  hare  been  aimour  of  ihii  n: 
It  n  not  worn  on  the  le^,  but  on  the  feet  of 
Golalh,  ud  voald  thprefure  appar  la  hire 
a  kind  of  shoe  or  boot. 

OiWBB,  Qraakt,  OrMduu.  The  hiitor 
Ct«ea  and  Faleiline  ue  u  little  connected  u 
of  aDf  vtber  two  nitioaE  eierciting  the  ome 


TktH 


ireU  I 


,  I  in  ill  widest  range 
dude  the  Hebrews,  while  oa  the  othrr  hand  i 
Uwie  kla  of  the  Western  world  »nn>  to  hi 
ben  ntlScientlj  indefinite.  It  ii  povible  that  Mo 
mjlBTe  derived  some  gMgiaphical  outlioes  fr 
the  Egjptiuis;  bnt  he  does  not  use  them  in  G 
I.  2-5,  where  he  tneotioDs  the  descendant!  of  Jai 
m  peopling  the  islu  of  the  Gentiles.  From  the 
thne  of  Mus  to  thst  of  Joel  i 
theOrei^  in  the  Hebrew  writings.  When  udeed 
the  Hebrews  came  into  contact  '      ~ 

Asia  Uioor,  and  recognized  them  as  ths  long-lost 
Jalandeii  of  the  western  migratiim,  it  was  natunl 
1h>t  thcf  alioold  mark  the  umilaritir  of  sonnd  be- 
twMO /(ttiiin  aad  lones;  and  the  application  of  thi 
mnM  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would  tend  to  satisf 
ia  Kmt  roouare  a  looting  to  rentiie  the  Mouj 
tflmography,  Aooordiogly  Ihc  0.  T.  word  which  : 
Orrcia,  in  A,  V.  Gntce,  GreeU.  &c.,  \i  in  Hebrew 
Jiaim  (Joel  iii.  8;  Dan.  viii,  21):  the  Hebrew, 
tnrever,  is  sometima  retained  (Is.  liri.  19 ;  V^. 
UTii.  13).  The  Gi*^  and  Hebrews  met  for  the 
fa4  time  in  the  tlive-Diarket.      The  medium 

<l>Ts-nierchaDt).  About  D.C.  BOO  Joel  speaks  of 
lh(  TTTiam  as  telling  the  children  of  Jadah  to  the 
Cndani  (Joel  iii.  6) ;  and  in  Ei.  UTiL  13  the 
Gneks  an  raentioned  as  1»rle^II^;  their  braun  res- 
■ii  for  alares.  PiojAetial  notice  of  Greece  ocean 
in  Du.  tiii.  21,  ta.,  where  the  histoiy  of  Alex- 
nder    and    his    aucceaun    is    rapidly    sketched. 


hiumph,  , 
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Zeohaiiah  (ii.  13)  foretells  the 
"  ccnbeea  against  the  Graeco-l-friaii  empire,  nhilo 
lah  looks  forward  to  the  conTsnion  of  the 
Greeks,  amongst  other  Gentiles,  through  the  in- 
stntRnjatalitjof  Jewish  iDissiooari«(1iTi.  13).  In 
1  Mace.  iii.  5-23  we  have  an  acconnt  of  an  em- 
bassy and  letter  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the 
Jews.  The  most  remarkable  feature  In  the  treD»- 
action  is  the  claim  whidi  the  Lacedaemcnians  preler 
to  kiDdred  with  the  Jews,"  and  which  Areas  pro- 
fesses to  establish  by  relemta  to  a  book.  The 
notices  of  the  Jewish  people  which  occur  in  Greek 
writen  haie  teen  coUedal  by  Josephus  {c.  Apion, 
i.  32).  The  dilef  sre  Pythagoras,  Herodotus, 
ChoeriluB,  Aristotle,  Theophraatus,  and  Hecataeoj. 
After  the  complete  subjugatiua  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  abaoqition  into  the  Roraui 
empire  of  the  kingdoms  which  were  farmeij  oat  of 
the  dominions  of  Alexander,  the  political  conneiian 
betweeo  the  Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  independent 
■  -   ■     -  oflhec       ■ 


•.(Act. 


..  2).  s 


posed  to  Hacedooi 

OfjliULUlJ.  The  tntnsbtion  in  the  teit  of  the 
A.V.  fPrOT.  III.  31)  of  the  Hebrew  words  ifli-iii- 
mothnayin,  i,  e. "  one  girt  about  the  loins."  Vari- 
ous an  the  opinions  as  to  what  animal  "  comely  in 
going  "  ia  here  intended.    Soroe  think  "  a  leopard," 

or  ■'  a  lebra,  or  "  a  war-hoiM  girt  with  trap- 
pings." Bat,  later,  Mauter  {Conaneal.  Grant,  in 
Vat.  Teit.)  decides  unhesitatingly  in  fatotir  of  a 
"  wrestler,"  when  girt  about  the  loini  for  a  con- 
test.    There  is  great  probabilitj  that  he  is  correct. 

Oriadliv.    [Mill.] 

Qiore.  A  word  used  in  the  A.  T.,  with  two 
eieeplions,  to  translate  the  mysterious  Hebrew  tenn 
AaAinJl,  which  is  not  a  grove,  bat  probably  an 
idol  or  image  of  some  kind.  [See  Ashehaii.]  It  is 
also  probable  that  there  was  a  conneiion  between  this 
symbol  or  image,  whatever  it  waa,  and  the  »cred 
symbolic  tree,  the  repressLtation  of  which  occnn  so 
frequently  on  Assyrian  Bculptons,  and  is  figured 
below.— 2.  The  two  eicepboni  noticed  above  are 
Oeu.  ui.  33,  and  1  Sam.  iiii.  6  (margin),  lo  the 
religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  groves  pUy  a 
prominent  port.  In  the  old  times  altars  ouly  were 
erected  lo  the  gods.  It  was  thought  wnag  to  shot 
up  tbe  gods  within  walla,  and  hence,  as  Plin;  ei> 
preuly  tells  a,  litea  were  the  first  temples;  and 
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generally  found  connected  with  temples,  and  often 
had  the  right  of  affording  ap  asylum.  Some  have 
supposed  that  even  the  Jewish  Temple  had  an  en- 
closure planted  with  palm  and  cedar  (Ps.  xciL  1-2, 
13)  and  olive  (Ps.  liL  8),  as  the  mosk  which  stands 
on  its  site  now  has.  This  is  moi-e  than  doubtful ; 
but  we  know  that  a  celebrated  oak  stood  by  the 
sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26  ;  Judg.  ix.  6). 
There  are  in  Scripture  many  memorable  trees :  e,g, 
Allon-bachuth  (Gen.  xxzv.  8)»  the  tamarisk  in 
Gibeah  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6),  the  terebinth  in  Shechem 
(Jos.  xxiv.  26)  under  which  the  law  was  set  up,  the 
|)alm-tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  5),  the  terebinth  of 
-enchantments  (Judg.  ix.  37),  the  terebinth  of  wan- 
derers (Judg.  iv.  11),  and  othcra  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2, 
X.  3,  sometimes  **  plain"  in  A.  V.).  This  observa- 
tion of  particular  trees  was  among  the  heathen  ex- 
tended to  a  r^ular  worship  of  them. 

Guard.  (1.)  Tabbadi  originally  signified  a 
**  cook  ;**  and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
cook  in  Eastern  countiies  it  gained  the  secondary 
sense  of  "  executioner,"  and  is  applied  to  tiie  body- 
guard of  the  kings  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36)  and 
Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9,  xl.  1 ;  I^n.  ii. 
14).— (2^  RMt  properly  means  a  "  runner,"  and 
is  the  ordinary  term  anployed  for  the  attendants  of 
the  Jewish  kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run  before 
the  chariot  (2  Sam.  xv.  1 ;  1  K.  i.  5),  and  to  form 
a  military  guard  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17 ;  2  K.  x.  25,  xi. 
6 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  10).— (3.)  The  terms  mishmerelh 
and  miahmar  express  properly  the  ad  of  watching f 
l)ut  ai-e  occasionally  transferred  to  the  persons  who 
kept  watch  (Neh.  iv.  9,  22,  vii.  3,  xii.  9 ;  Job 
Tii.  12). 

Gnd'godah,  Deut.  x.  7.    [Hob  Hagidgad.] 

Guest      [HOSPITALITT.] 

Gul'Ioth,  a  Hebrew  term  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Bible,  and  used  only  in  two  passages — 
And  those  identical  relations  of  the  same  occur- 
i^ence — to  denote  a  natural  object,  viz.  the  springs 
added  by  the  great  Caleb  to  the  south  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Debir,  which  formed  the  dowry  of 
his  daughter  Achsah  (Josh.  xv.  19 ;  Judg.  i.  15). 
The  springs  were  •*  upper"  and  "  lower" — possibly 
•one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ravine  or  glen ;  and  they  may  have  derived  their 
unusual  name  from  their  appearance  being  different 
to  that  of  the  oitlinaiy  springs  of  the  country.  The 
root  (jgAlaX)  has  the  force  of  rolling  or  tumbling 
•over,  and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that  they  welled 
up  in  that  round  or  mushroom  foim  which  is  not 
uncommon  here,  though  apparently  most  rare  in 
Palestine.  The  rendering  of  the  Vat.  LXX.  is  sin- 
gular. In  Josh,  it  has  r^v  BorOayiSf  and  t^k 
TotKuOXdvf  the  latter  doubtless  a  mere  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew.  The  Alex.  MS.,  as  usual,  is  faithful 
to  the  Hebrew  text.  In  Judges  both  have  Kinpmxris. 
An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  Dy  Dr.  Rosen  to 
identify  these  springs  with  the  Ain  Nunkur  near 
Hebron  (^ee  ZeitschHft  der  D.  M.  G.  1857) ;  but 
the  identification  can  hardly  be  received  without 
fuller  confirmation  (Stanley,  S,  4r  P*  App.  §54). 
[Debir,] 

Gn'ni  1.  A  son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24 ; 
1  Chr.  vii.  13),  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
G unites  (Num.  xxvi.  48).— 2.  A  descendant  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  V.  15). 

Gn'nitef,  tlie,  descendants  of  Guni,son  of  Naph- 
tali (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

Gvr,  the  going  up  to,  an  ascent  or  rising 
^-ound,  at  which  Aiiaziah  received  his  death-blow 
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while  flying  from  Jehu  afUr  the  slao^iter  of  Jonan 
(2  K.  ix.  27).  It  was  probably  some  place  more 
than  usually  steep  on  the  difficult  road  which  leads 
from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jerdn, 

Gnr  Baal,  a  place  or  district  in  which  dwdt 
Arabians,  as  recoixled  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  7.  It  appears 
from  the  context  to  have  been  in  the  country  lying 
between  Palestine  and  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  but 
this,  although  probable,  cannot  be  proved.  The 
Arab  geographers  mention  a  place  called  Baal,  on 
the  Syrian  road,  north  of  El-Medeeneh. 

H 

HaahaiTi'taii,  a  man,  or  a  family,  immediately 
descended  from  Ashur,  "  father  of  Tekoa"  by  his 
second  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Eabai'ah.  Bene-Habaiah  were  among  the  sons 
of  the  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  6.3). 

Eab'aUnik.  1.  Of  the  facts  of  the  prophet's 
life  wc  have  no  certain  information,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  period  of  his  prophecy  there  is  great 
division  of  opinion.  The  Rabbinical  tiadition  that 
Habakkuk  was  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  woman 
whom  Elisha  restored  to  life  is  repeated  by  Abar- 
banel  in  his  commentary,  and  has  no  other  founda- 
tion than  a  fimciful  etymology  of  the  prophet's  name, 
based  on  the  expression  in  2  K.  iv.  16.  In  the  title 
of  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  found  in 
the  LXX.  version  in  Origen*s  TetraplOj  the  author 
is  called  **  Habakkuk  the  son  of  Jodiua,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi."  Pseudo-Epiphanius  and  Dorotheus 
rdate  that  when  Jerusalem  was  sacked  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Habakkuk  fled  to  Osti-acine,  and  re- 
mained there  till  after  the  Chaldeans  had  lefl  the 
city,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
died  at  his  farm  two  years  before  the  i-etum  from 
Babylon,  B.C.  538.  It  was  during  his  residence  in 
Judaea  that  he  is  said  to  have  carried  food  to  Daniel 
in  the  den  of  lions  at  Babylon.— 2.  The  Rabbinical 
traditions  agree  in  placing  Habakkuk  with  Joel  and 
Nahum  in  tiie  reign  of  Manasseh.  Davidson  decides 
in  favour  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Delitzsch  concludes  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his 
I»x>phecy  about  the  12th  or  13th  year  of  Josiah 
(B.C.  630  or  629).  This  view  receives  some  con- 
fii-mation  from  the  position  of  his  prophecy  in  the 
0.  T.  Canon.  The  prophet  commences  by  an- 
nouncing his  office  and  important  mission  (i.  1). 
He  bewails  the  corruption  and  social  disoi-ganiza- 
tion  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  cries  to  Jehovah 
for  help  (i.  2-4).  Next  follows  the  reply  of  the 
Deity,  threatening  swift  vengeance  (i.  5-11).  The 
prophet,  transferring  himself  to  fhe  near  future 
foreshadowed  in  the  divine  tlireatenings,  sees  the 
rapacity  and  boastful  impiety  of  the  Chaldean  hosts, 
but,  confident  that  God  has  only  employed  them 
as  the  instnmients  of  coiTection,  assumes  (ii.  1)  an 
attitude  of  hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see  the 
issue.  He  receives  the  divine  command  to  wiite  in 
an  enduring  form  the  vision  of  God*s  retributive 
justice,  as  revealed  to  his  prophetic  eye  (ii.  2,  3). 
The  doom  of  the  Chaldeans  is  first  foretold  in 
general  terms  (ii.  4-6),  and  the  announcement  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  denunciations  pronounced 
upon  them  by  the  nations  who  had  suffered  from 
their  oppression  (ii.  6-20).  The  strophical  nn^nge- 
ment  of  these  "  woes"  is  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  prophecy.    The  whole  concludes  with  the  mag- 


D  in  dMp.  tii.,  **  Habakkuk's  Pindaric 
I),  a  composition  unrivalled  for  bold- 
cpiioD,  sublimity  of  thought,  and  ma- 


'ih,  apparently  the  bead  of  one  of  the 
tt  Recuabites  (Jer.  xzxr.  3). 
•,  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  the 
BAKKUK  is   given  in  the  Apocrypha 

• 

B,  a  coat  of  mail  oorering  the  neck 
[Arms.] 

c  «•  rivei-  of  Goxan  **  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and 
identified  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
oos  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
las  by  Strabo,  and  Chaboras  by  Pliny 
.  The  stream  in  question  still  bears 
the  KKabour.  It  flows  from  several 
e  mountun-chain,  which  in  about  the 
doses  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  upon 
le  5Iotts  Masius  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
}  Kharef  DagK 
^  the  &ther  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  1 ; 

,  tllB  Trai^  a  hill  apparently  situated 
I  the  wilderness  or  waste  kind  in  the 
d  of  Ziph  ;  in  the  fastnesses,  or  passes, 
id  and  his  six  hundre4  followers  were 
1  the  Ziphites  infoimed  Saul  of  his 
(1  Sam.  xiiii.  19;  comp.  14,  15, 
toe  of  the  name  Hachilah  has  yet  been 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  Ecfiela  is 
rillage  then  standing;  but  the  situa- 
niles  from  Eleutheropolis,  t.  e.  on  the 
Hebron — would  be  too  far  from  Ziph 

i,  Son  of,  and  Tho  Haeh'monite 
L  32,  xi.  11),  both  renderings — the 
rrect  one— of  the  same  Hebrew  words. 
Eiachmoni  was  no  doubt  the  founder  of 
fhich  these  men  belonged:  the  actual 
lobeam  was  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2), 
1  Mid  to  have  belonged  to  the  Korhites 
i),  possibly  the  Levites  descended  from 

as  originally  the  indigenous  appella- 
in  among  the  Syrians,  and  was  thence 
)  the  king,  as  the  highest  of  earthly 

The  title  appears  to  have  been  an 
ike  Pharaoh.  It  is  found  occasionally 
form  Hadar  (Gen.  xxv.  15,  xxxvi.  39, 
th  1  Chr.  i.  30,  50).  1.  Son  of  Ish- 
nr.  15;  1  Chr.  I  30).— 2.  A  king  of 
^ncd  an  important  victory  over  the 
I  the  6eld  of  Moob  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ; 
.^iS.  Also  a  king  of  Edom,  with  Pau 
I  (1  Chr.  L  50).— 4.  A  member  of  the 
0^  Edom  (1  K.  xi.  14  ff.).      In  his 

CKaped  the  massacre  under  Joab,  in 
her  appears  to  have  perished,  and  fled 
)f  Ibllowers  into  Egypt  Pharaoh,  the 
f  Solomon's  father-in-law,  treated  him 
;iTe  him  his  sister-in-law  in  marriage. 
I  dfBth  Hadad  resolved  to  attempt  the 
hb  dominion:  Pharaoh  in  vain  dis- 
1,  and  upon  this  he  lefl  Egypt  and 
b^  own  country.  It  does  not  appear 
;,  at  it  now  stands,  how  Hadad  be<sune 
tatfaia  an  **  adversary  unto  Solomon  " 
B  kas  bow  he  gained  the  sovereignty 
nt,  25).  The  LXX.,  however,  refers 
il^te  him,  and  substitutes  for  Aram^ 
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{Syria),  Edom,    This  reduces  the  whole  to  a  con- 
sistent and  intelligible  narrative. 

Hadade'ier  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-12;  1  K.  xi.  23). 
[Hadarezer.] 

Ha'dad-Sim'moii  is,  according  to  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  Zech.  zii.  1 1,  a  place  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddo,  named  afler  two  Syrian  idols,  where  a 
national  lamentation  was  held  for  the  death  of  king 
Josiah. 

Ha'dar,  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  zzv.  15),  written 
in  1  Chr.  i.  30  ffadad.  The  mountain  Hadad,  be- 
longing to  TVym^  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian 
desert,  noilh  oi  El-Medeeneh,  is  perhaps  the  most 
likely  to  be  correctly  identified  with  the  ancient 
dwellings  of  this  tribe.— 2.  One  of  the  kings  of 
Edom,  successor  of  Baal-hanan  ben-Acbor  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  30),  and  about  contemporary  with  Saul. 

Hadare'nr,  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3),  the 
king  of  the  Aramite  state  of  Zobah,  who,  while 
on  his  way  to  **  establish  his  dommion"  at  the 
Euphrates,  was  overtaken  by  David,  and  defeated 
with  great  loss  both  of  chariots,  horses,  and  men 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  3,  4).  After  the  flrst  repulse  of  the 
Ammonites  and  their  Syrian  allies  by  Joab,  Hada- 
rezer sent  his  army  to  the  assistance  of  his  kindi^ 
the  people  of  Maachah,  Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr. 
xix.  16 ;  2  Sam.  x.  15,  comp.  8).  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Shophach,  or  Shobach,  the  captain  of  the 
host,  they  crossed  the  Euphrates,  joined  the  othei* 
Syrians,  and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Helam. 
I>Eivid  himself  came  from  Jerusalem  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Israelite  army.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  the  rout  was  complete. 

Had'aihah,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
maritime  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  37  only).  No 
satisfactory  reason  presents  itself  why  Hadashah 
should  not  be  the  Adasa  of  the  Maccabaean  his- 
toiy.  Hitherto  it  has  eluded  discovery  in  modein 
times. 

Hadas'Bah,  a  name,  probably  the  earlier  name, 
of  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  7). 

Hadat'tah.  Accoi*ding  to  the  A.  V.  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south  (Josh.  xv. 
25) ;  but  the  accents  of  the  Hebrew  connect  the 
word  with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it  were  Hazor- 
chadattah,  t.  e.  New  Haior,  in  distinction  horn,  the 
platte  of  the  same  name  in  ver.  23. 

Ha'did,  a  place  named,  with  Lod  (Lydda)  and 
Ono,  only  in  the  later  books  of  the  history  (Ezr.  ii. 
33 ;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius 
a  town  called  Aditha,  or  Adatha,  existed  to  the  east 
of  Diospolis  (Lydda).  This  was  probably  Hadid. 
About  three  miles  east  of  Lydd  stands  a  village 
called  el-ffadUheh,  marked  in  Van  de  Velde*s  map. 

Hadlai',  a  man  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

Had'oram,  the  fiflh  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  21).  His  settlements,  unlike  those  of 
many  of  Joktan's  sons,  have  not  been  identified.— 

2.  Son  of  Tou  or  Toi  king  of  Hamath ;  his  father's 
ambassador  to  congratulate  David  on  his  victory 
over  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii.  lO).^- 

3.  The  form  aasumed  in  Chronicles  by  the  name  of 
the  intendant  of  taxes  under  David,  Solomon,  and 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  x.  18).  In  Kings  the  name  is 
given  in  the  longer  form  of  Adonirax ,  but  in  Sa- 
muel (2  Sam.  XX.  24)  as  AdoRAM. 

Ha  draoh,  a  country  of  Syria,  mentioned  once 
only,  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ix.  1,  2).  The 
position  of  the  district,  with  its  borders,  is  here  ge- 
nerally stated  ;  but  the  name  itself  seems  to  hare 
wholly  disappeared.    It  still  remains  unknowiu 
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Ha'gab.  Bene-Hagab  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  Ikibylon  with  Zombbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  46).      • 

Haig'aba.  BeDe-Hagaba  were  among  the  Ne- 
thinim who  came  back  from  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  48).  The  name  is  slightly  different 
in  form  from 

Hag'abah,  under  which  it  is  found  in  the  pa- 
rallel list  of  Kzr.  ii.  45. 

Ha'gar,  an  Egyptian  woman,  the  handmaid,  or 
slave,  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  1),  whom  the  latter  gave 
as  a  concubine  to  Abraham,  after  he  had  dwelt  ten 
years  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  had  no  children  by 
Sarah  (xvi.  2  and  3).  That  she  was  a  bondwoman 
is  stated  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  in  the  N.  T.,  in  the 
latter  as  part  of  her  typical  character.  It  is  re- 
corded that  "  when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived, 
her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes"  (4),  and 
Sarah,  with  the  anger,  we  may  suppose,  of  a  free 
woman,  rather  tlum  of  a  wife,  reproached  Abraham 
for  the  results  of  her  own  act.  Hagar  fled,  turn- 
ing her  steps  towards  her  native  land  through  the 
great  wilderness  traversed  by  the  Egyptian  road. 
By  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  found  her,  charged  her  to  return  and 
submit  herself  under  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  and 
delivered  the  remarkable  pi-ophecy  respecting  her 
unborn  child,  recorded  in  ver.  10-12.  On  her  re- 
turn, she  gave  birth  to  Ishmael,  and  Abraham  was 
then  eighty-six  years  old.  Mention  is  not  again 
made  of  Hagar  in  the  history  of  Abraham  until  the 
feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac,  when  *'  Sarah  saw 
the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had  bom 
unto  Abraham,  mocking^;  and  in  exact  sequoice 
with  the  first  flight  of  Hagar,  we  now  read  of  her 
expulsion.  The  Terisimilitude,  oriental  exactness, 
and  simple  beauty  of  this  story  are  internal  eviden(%8 
attesting  its  truth  apait  from  all  other  evidence.  The 
name  of  Hagar  occurs  elsewhere  only  when  she 
takes  a  wife  to  Ishmael  (xxi.  21) ;  and  in  the  gene- 
alogy (xxv.  12).  St.  Paul  refers  to  her  as  the  type 
of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount  Sinai, 
the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  22  seqq.).  In  Mo- 
hammedan tradition  Hagar  is  represented  as  the 
wife  of  Abraham. 

Ha'garenei,  Ha'gkritM,  a  people  dwelling  to 
the  east  of  Palestine,  with  whom  the  tribe  of  Keu- 
ben  made  war  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  v.  10, 
18-20).  The  same  people,  as  confederate  against 
Israel,  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  Who  these 
people  were  is  a  question  that  cannot  readily  be 
decided,  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
were  named  i^r  Hagar.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  important  town  and  district  of  Hfjer  repi-esent 
the  ancient  name  and  a  dwelling  of  the  Hagarenes; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  do.  Hejer, 
or  Hejerh,  is  the  capital  town,  and  also  a  subdivi- 
fion,  of  the  province  of  north-eastern  Arabia  called 
Ei-Bahreyrit  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ha'gerite,  the.  Jaziz  the  Hagerite,  t.  e.  the 
descendant  of  Hagar,  had  the  chaige  of  David's 
sheep  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  31). 

Sbg'gai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets, and  first  of  those  who  prophesied  after  the 
Captivity.  With  regard  to  his  tribe  and  parentage 
both  history  and  tradition  are  alike  silent.  In  the 
.'ibsence  of  any  direct  evidence  on  the  point,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  exiles 
whu  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  was  commenced  in 
tiie  reign  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  535),  was  suspended  dur- 
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ing  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  Cambyies  and 
Pseudo-Smorlis,  in  consequence  of  the  determined 
hostility  of  the  Samaritans.  On  the  aooessioo  of 
Darius  Hptaspis  (B.C.  521),  the  prophets  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  urged  the  renewal  of  the  undertaking, 
and  obtained  the  permission  and  asustanoe  of  the 
king  (Ezr.  v.  1,  vi.  14).  According  to  tradition, 
Haggai  was  bom  in  Babylon,  yrsa  a  youig  maa 
when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  with 
honour  near  the  sepulchres  of  the  priests.  The 
names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  associated  in  the 
LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137, 145-148 ;  in  the  Vul- 
gate in  those  of  Ps.  Ill,  145;  and  in  the  Pe^ita 
Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125,  126,  145,  146,  147, 
148.  It  may  be  that  tradition  assigned  to  these 
prophets  the  arrangement  of  the  above-mentioned 
psalms  for  use  in  the  temple  service.  According  to 
Pseudo-Epiphanius,  Haggai  was  the  first  who  chanted 
the  Hallelujah  in  the  second  temple.  The  style  of 
his  writing  is  generally  tame  and  prosaic,  though 
at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  severe  invective, 
when  the  prophet  rebukes  his  countrymen  for  thor 
selfish  indolence  and  neglect  of  God's  house.  Bat  the 
bi-evity  of  the  prophecies  is  so  great,  and  the  po- 
verty of  expression  which  characterises  them  so 
striking,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  conjecture,  not  without 
reason,  that  in  their  present  form  they  are  but  the 
outline  or  summary  of  the  original  discourses.  They 
were  deliveied  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  (b.c.  520),  at  intervals  from  the  1st  day  of 
the  6th  month  to  the  24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in 
the  same  year. 

Hag'geri.  "  Mibiiab  son  of  Haggeri,"  was  one 
of  the  mighty  men  of  David's  guard,  according  to 
1  Chr.  xi.  38.  The  paitdlel  passage — 2  Sam.  xxili. 
36— has  "  Ban!  the  Gadite,"  which  is  probably  the 
correct  reading. 

Hag'gi,  second  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Kum» 
xxvi.  15). 

Haggi'ah,  a  Mei-arite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  30). 

Haggitei,  the,  a  Gadite  family  sprung  £-om 
Haggi  (Num.  xxvi.  15). 

Sbg'gith,  one  of  David's  wives,  the  mother  of 
Adonijah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  K.  i.  5,  11,  ii.  13; 
1  Chr.  iii.  2). 

Ha'^,  1  Esd.  V.  34.    [Hattil.] 

He'l  The  form  in  which  the  well-known  place 
A I  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its  firet  intix>ductioii 
(Gen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3). 

Hair.  The  Hebrews  were  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
poi-tance  of  the  hair  as  an  element  of  posonal  beauty, 
whether  as  seen  in  the  **  curled  locks,  black  as  m 
raven,"  of  youth  (Cant.  v.  11),  or  in  the  **  crown 
of  glory  "  that  oicircled  the  head  of  old  age  (Pi-ov. 
xvi.  31).  The  customs  of  ancient  nations  in  regard 
to  the  hair  varied  considerably:  the  Egyjitians 
allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  but  kept  the 
heads  of  men  closely  shaved  from  early  diildhood. 
The  Greeks  admired  long  hair,  whether  in  men  or 
women.  The  As&yiians  also  wora  it  long.  The 
Hebi-ews  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  encouraged 
the  growth  of  hair,  ob6er>'ed  the  natural  distinction 
between  the  sexes  by  allowing  the  women  to  wear 
it  long  (Luke  vii.  38 ;  John  xi.  2  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  6  ff.)» 
while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  frequent  dip- 
ping to  a  moderate  length.  This  difierence  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  suiTounding  nations,  especially 
the  Egyptians,  arose  no  doubt  partly  from  natural 
tiste,  but  partly  also  from  legal  enactments :  dip- 

{)ing  the  hair  in  a  certain  manner  and  offering  the 
ocbi,  was  in  early  times  connected  with  religious 


»«Jup :  Htd  bene*  On  Hcbrcwi  not  Ibrbiddai  to 
"naai  lb  conwn  of  thdr  hsidi"  (Ler.  jit.  27), 
iiiMiim  tba  lock!  (Img  the  Ibrcbud  and  t«tnpl«, 
■■d  bduod  the  tan.  The  pmhihition  ii(UDat  culling 
4fftlwlMirontlHdathafirektive(Ueat.iiT.  1) 
■M  protwhlf  gnmnded  on  a  simtlfir  nauD.  In 
■lUilion  to  these  ngalitioni,  the  llebrewi  dreaded 
mntei,  at  it  vaa  fnqueatlji  iJje  rtault  of  Irproi; 
(Ut.  nii.^Off.),  and  hence  formed  one  of  the  dii- 
qvaJi&atiooa  for  the  prteathood  (Ler.  iii.  ^Q, 
LZX.).  Leog  bur  win  admind  ia  Uie  case  of 
jiiiiig,  mea ;  it  ii  eapedall]'  noticed  in  the  dtscrip- 
tiEB  of  Abaalom'i  ftnaa  (2  Sun.  lir.  26).  The 
<B*  nqoiiita  to  keep  the  hair  in  order  in  inch  caui 
MiBt  hare  bam  Ttry  gnat,  and  henca  the  pnictics 
fif  v^vmg  long  hair  vaa  unioaaL,  and  only  reaorted 
to  aa  an  act  of  religiooi  obsarvance.  In  timea  of 
aOEitioii  the  hair  «ai  altogether  cut  off  (1>.  iii.  17, 
M.  IT.  2 ;  Jer.  iii.  28),  T«nng  the  haii  [Ear. 
u.  S)  and  letting;  it  go  diihevelled,  vere  dniilar 
taksB  of  grief.  Wig>  wen  commoDljr  Died  bj  tba 
BgTptiani,  bat  Dot  bj  the  Hebrewi.  The  uitial 
aad  &rourit«  coloar  of  the  hair  ma  black  (Cant. 
*.  11),  aa  ia  indicated  in  the  comjunaona  to  a 
'itAalgmlM"  and  the  "  tents  of  Kedar "  (Cant. 
n.  1,  i.  5}:  a  similar  hue  is  probably  inteDded  bj 
IW  pmrpli  at  Cant.  vii.  5.  A  Ikticioui  hue  wai 
vnODUiIlj  obtauied  by  iprinktiog  gold^duaC  on  the 
kab.  It  doe*  Dot  appear  that  dyea  weie  oidiaajily 
and.  The  approach  of  age  waa  marked  bj  a 
^nMmg  (Hoa.  tu.  9)  of  gray  bain,  which  aoon 
■■    "1,  >liv.  29; 
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id  (Geo. 
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9;  Pnn 
H  deecDed  cbaracteriatic 
ptj  (IteL  (iu  9 ;  Ker.  i.  14).  The  chief  beauty 
«f  Ike  bur  coDiUted  in  curls,  whether  of  a  uatunJ 
a  utificial  cbancter.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of 
diwin^  the  hair,  we  liaie  no  very  pradae  infbnn- 
atioa;  tbe  teitni  used  are  of  a  general  character, 
amf  JnAel  {2  K.  ix.  30),  of  Judith  (i.  3).  The 
•rai  BKd  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Tim,  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet.  iii. 
^)  uv  also  of  a  general  character ;  SchlBusaar  un- 
'■nuds  them  of  curling  lalher  than  plaiting. 
Tbtaiiai^ement  of  Samiou'i  hair  into  Hieu  locka, 
"mm  preperiy  braib  (Judg.  ivi.  13,  19)  in- 
"Im  the  pnctiu  of  plaiting,  which  waa  alaofami- 
w  la  the  ir),-f  ptiana  aod  Graeki.  The  locka  were 
-'ly  kept  in  their  place  by  a  lillet  aa  in  liigj-pt. 


Tbe  Hebrewa,  like  other  Dations  of  aotiquil 
•Hinled  tbe  hair  profusely  wiih  oinlmails,  whi 
■B*  geoerally  CMUpnuudcd  of  vatioui  aromatic  i 

Cm.  b.  b. 


gredienti  (Rath  iii.  3 ;  S  Sam.  xiv,  S ;  Pi.  iiiii.  5, 
lie.  7,  loi.  10;  Eccl.ii.8j  Is.  iU.  24);  more  espe- 
cially on  occuioD  of  festlTJIiea  or  hospitality  (Matt. 


tbe  Egyptian  t> 


1   by  tl 


■wear  by  tbe  tide-lock, 


HaklfttML  Johanan,  sou  of  Hakkatan.  waa  tlie 
chief  of  the  ISene-Aigad  who  returned  from  Babv- 
lon  with  Eira  (Eir.  riii.  12), 

Eak^EOi,    a   prieal,    the  chief  of  the  aareDlh 


rtu.Try.  i 


byDaTid(IChr.  ii: 

Eakn'^Ut-'Bene-Hakupbi  were  among  the  Ke- 
thimm  who  ntumcd  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Eir.ii.  5l;Keh.vii.  53). 

'  Balah  is  probably  a  different  place  from  iIjb 
CubdiofGen.i.ll.  It  may  with  some  confidence  bu 
identified  witli  tbe  Chaldtii  of  Ptolemy.  Tl»  name 
ii  thought  to  remain  In  Ibe  modem  Qla,  a  lai^e 
dwudJ  on  the  uppei'  K^abour. 

Ealtk,  tho  Kooat,  a  mountniu  twice,  and 
twice  only,  named  aa  the  southern  limit  of  Joshua'i 
conquesta  (Josh.  li.  17,  iii.  7),  but  which  bas  not 
yet  been  identified. 

Hallml,  a  town  of  JadahiDtbemoantaiDdiitHct 
(Josh.  IV.  5S).  The  name  Mill  itmaini  unaltere.1, 
attached  to  a  conspicuous  hill  a  mile  to  tbe  left  of 
tbe  mad  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  between  3  and 
4  miles  from  the  latUr. 

Ekll,  a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Adur,  nnnad 
between  Helkath  and  Beten  (Joeb.  lii.  25).  No. 
thing  is  known  of  its  aituaiion. 

Halloanuu'nu  in  Cxbu,  a  city  of  great  re- 
nown, as  being  the  birthplace  of  Herodotus  and  of 
tba  later  historian  Dionysiua,  and  aa  embellisheil 
by  tbe  Mausdeum  encted  by  Artemisia,  but  of  no 
Biblical  inOntat  eicept  aa  the  residence  of  a  Jewish 
population  in  tbe  periods  between  Ibe  Old  aud  Kew 
Testament  bistoriea  (1  Uacc.  it.  23).  The  modern 
name  of  the  place  ii  Bvdrim. 

Wall,  used  of  the  court  of  the  high-priot'^ 
house  (Luke  nii.  55).  In  Matt.  utU.  ST.  and 
Mark  it.  16,  "hall"  ii  syn.  with  "pnetorium," 
which  in  John  iriii.  28  ia  in  A.  V.  "judgment- 
'    ""    ■"     '    "  -tof  a  houseor.psiacawould 


probably  bi 


iwer  level  than  the  apartments  of  the  lowest  floor 
which  lookal  into  it. 

Eallalqjah.    [Alleluu.] 

EaUoliMh,  one  of  the  "  chief  of  the  people  "  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nefaemiah  (Neh.i.  24). 

H^ohtttu     Shallum,  sou   of  Hal-lohedi,   was 

niler  of  the  half  part  of  Jenualem"  at  tba  time 
of  the  repair  of  the  wall  by  Kebemiah  (Neli. 
nu  12). 

Hun.  L  The  name  of  one  of  the  three  aona  of 
Noah,  apparently  the  second  in  age.     It  probably 

to  be  ccnlirmed  by  that  of  tbe  E^ptian  wonl  KCM 
(Egypt),  which  we  believe  to  be  the  ^yptian  equi- 
valent of  Ham,  and  which,  as  an  adjectiTe,  tlffiiSn 
block,*  probably  implying  warmth  ai  well  lu. 
blacknesa.  Of  tbe  htstory  of  Ham  nothing  is  i-e- 
lated  eicept  hit  irreTcreoce  to  his  btlur,  and  the 
curse  whi^  that  patriarch  prooonnoed.  The  sons 
of  Ham  are  stated  to  hate  bwn  "  Ciub  and  Miinim 
and  Phut  and  Canaan"  'Gen-i.  6;  cocop.  1  Chr. 
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i.  8).  The  name  of  Hnm  alone,  of  the  three  wotm 
of  Noeh,  if  our  identitication  be  oonectf  is  known 
to  hare  been  given  to  a  conntiy  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  51, 
cr.  23,  cvi.  22).  Thu  settlements  of  the  desccnU- 
nnts  of  Cuflh  have  ooeasioutnl  the  greatest  ditliciilty 
to  critics.  We  have  been  le<i  to  ^e  condusion  that 
settlernents  of  Cush  extendi*d  from  Babylonia  along 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Ethiopia  above 
Egypt,  and  to  the  supposition  that  there  was  an 
eastern  as  well  as  a  western  Ciisli.  If,  as  we  sup- 
pose, Mizraim  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  z.  and  1  Chr.  i. 
stind  for  Miznm,  we  should  take  the  singular 
Mazor  to  be  the  name  of  the  progenitor  of  the 
Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mazor  ap- 
pears to  be  identical  in  tugniiication  with  Ham,  so 
that  it  may  be  bat  another  name  of  the  patriarch. 
In  this  case  the  mention  of  JMizraim  (or  Mizrim) 
would  be  geographical,  and  not  indicative  of  a  Mazor, 
son  of  Ham.  The  Mizraite^,  like  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  occupy  a  territoiy  wider  than  that  bearing 
the  name  of  Mizraim.  We  may,  however,  suppose 
that  Mixraim  included  all  the  first  settlements, 
and  that  in  remote  times  other  tribes  besides  the 
Philistines  migrated,  or  extended  their  territories. 
Phut  has  been  always  placed  m  Afiica,  where  we 
find,  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  a  great  nomadic 
people  corresponding  to  it.  Respecting  the  gno- 
graphical  position  of  the  Canaanitcs  there  is  no  dis- 
pute, although  all  the  names  ore  not  identified. 
The  Hamathites  alone  of  tho6e  identified  wei«  settled 
in  early  times  wholly  beyond  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Perhaps  there  was  n  primeval  extension  of  the  Car 
naonite  tribes  af^cr  their  fii^t  establisliment  in  the 
land  called  after  their  ancestor,  for  before  the  spe- 
dfication  of  its  limits  as  tliose  of  their  settlements 
it  Ls  stated  **  afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  spread  abroad"  (Cicn.  x.  18,  19).  One  of 
their  most  important  extensions  was  to  the  north- 
east. Philologers  are  not  agreed  as  to  a  Hamitic 
class  of  Linguage.  Recently  Bunsen  has  applied  the 
term  '*  Hamitism/*  or  as  he  writes  it,  Chamitism, 
to  the  Egyptian  hmguage,  or  i-ather  family.  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  has  applied  the  teim  Cushite  to  the 
primitive  kinguage  of  Bahylonia,  and  the  same 
teim  has  been  used  for  the  ancient  language  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia.  The  Biblical  evidence 
seems  at  first  sight,  in  favour  of  Hebrew  being 
clasiied  as  m  Hamitic  rather  than  a  {>hemitic  form 
of  s}H>ech.  It  is  called  in  the  Bible  '*  the  language 
of  Canaan"  (Is.  xiz.  18),  although  those  spmking 
it  arc  elsewhere  said  to  speak  **  Jewishly  (2  K. 
xviii.  26,  28;  Is.  xxxvi.  II,  13;  Neh.  xiii.  24). 
But  the  one  term,  as  Gesenius  remarks,  indicates 
the  country  where  the  language  was  spoken,  the 
ether  as  evidently  indicates  a  people  by  whom  it 
was  spoken.  Elsewhere  we  might  find  evidence  of 
the  use  of  a  so-called  Shemitic  language  by  nations 
either  partly  or  wholly  of  Hamite  origin.  This 
e\'idence  would  favour  the  theory  that  Hebrew  was 
Hamitic ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  be  un- 
able to  dissociate  Shemitic  languages  from  Shemitic 
peoples.  The  Egyptian  lanpiage  would  alM  offer 
great  difficulties,  unless  it  were  held  to  be  but 
partly  of  Hamitic  origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of  an 
entirely  different  dnss  to  the  Shemitic.  It  is  mainly 
Nigritian,  bat  it  also  contains  Shemitic  elements. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  gioundwork  is  Nigritian, 
and  that  the  Shemitic  part  is  a  biyer  added  to  a  com- 
plete Nigritian  language.  An  inquiry  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hamite  nations  presents  considerable 
diilicultiesy  aince  it  cannot  be  determined  in  the 


cases  of  the  most  important  of  thoM  cmniioiiL 
held  to  be  Hamite  that  they  were  parrij  of        _ 
stock.     It  is  certain  that  the  three  most  ilJustrioa.-^j 
Hamite  nations — the  Cushites,  the  Phoenicians,! 
the  Eg)'ptians — were  greatly  mixed  with  forei^ 
peoples.     There  are  some  common  characterijttir 
however,  which  appear  to  connect  the  diflrer«?-Qt 
bnmches  of  the  Hamite  family,  and  to  distingat*!^ 
them  from  the  children  of  Japheth   and  i4ieni» 
Their  arcliitecture  has  a  solid  grandeur  that  ve 
look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.     The  esiily  histoiy  of 
each  of  the  chief  Hamite  nations  shows  great  povor 
of  organising  an  exteusire  kingdom,  oi'  aoquiria^ 
material   grentness,  and  checking  the  inroads  or 
neighbouring  nomadic  peoples.^S.  Acomiii^  tir 
the  Masoretic  text  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  Chedorloomer  aft 
his  allies  smote  the  Zuzim  in  a  place  called  Hob. 
If,  OS  seems  likely,  the  Zuxim  be  the  same  ai  th» 
Zamzummim,  Ham  mu»t  be  placed  in  what  n» 
afterwards  the  Ammonite  territory.     Hence  it  bi» 
been  oonjectui^  by  Tuch,  that  Ham  is  bat  anotlMr 
form  of  the  name  of  the  chief  stronghold  of  tliT' 
children  of  ^mmon,  Kabbah,  now  jlm-man.-^S.  I^ 
the  account  of  a  migration  of  the  Simeonites  to  th^* 
valley  of  Gedor,  and  their  destroying  the  putorA. 
inhabitants,   the  hitter,   or  possibly  their  [mds-' 
cesBors,  are  said  to  have  been  **  of  Ham  "  (1  Chr* 
iv.  40).     This  may  indicate  that  a  Hamite  tril 
was  settled  here,  or,  more  precisely,  that  then  « 
an  li^^Tptian  settlement. 

EaSnan,  the  chief  minister  or  rizier  of 
Ahasuerus  (Elsth.  iii.  1).     After  the  failuie  ti 
attempt  to  cut  off  all  the  Jews  in  the  Persisn 
pire,  he  was  hanged  on  the  gallows  which  he 
erected  for  Mordecai.     The  Targum  and  Josepha»> 
interpret  the  description  of  him^the  Agagiti.    iv 
signifying  that  he  was  of  Amalekitish  descent:  bal^ 
he  is  called  a  Macedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Fith*" 
ix.  24. 

Ea'mAth  appears  to  hare  been  the  prindpal  ot^ 
of  Upper  Syria  from  the  time  of  the  Ezodos  1^ 
that  of  the  prophet  Amos.     It  was  situated  in 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  about  half  way  between 
source  near  BaaJbeky  and  the  bend  which  it 
at  Jisr^did,     It  thus  naturally  commanded 
whole  of  the  Orontes  valley,  from  the  low 
of  hills  which  forms  the  watershed  between  th^ 
Orontes  and  the  Litdny — the  **  entrance  of  Bar— 
math,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture  (Num.  xxxir.  8  ^ 
Josh.  xiii.  5,  &c.)— to  the  defile  of  Daphne  beio^^ 
Antioch ;  and  this  tract  appears  to  have  framed  tb* 
kingdom  of  Hamath,  duiing  the  time  of  its  i  * 
pendence.     The  Hamathites  were  a  Hamitic 
and  are  included  among  the  descendants  of  Ci 
(Gen.  X.  18).     We  must  regard  them  as  dcieir 
akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they  boidereJ,  sail 
with  whom  they  were  generally  in  alliance.   N^ 
thing  appears  of  the  power  of  Hnmath,  ootil  the 
time  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  10).    Hamath  mi^ 
clearly  to  have  been  included  in  the  dominioM  ^ 
Solomon   (1    K.  iv.   21-4).     The  "  store<ati* 
which  Solomon  *' built  in  Hamath"  (2  Chr.nL 
4),  were  perhaps  staples  for  trade.    la  theii^ 
rian  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Abab  (&C.M)} 
Hamath  appears  as  a  separate  power,  in*^*"*]? 
with  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  the  Hittitcf.  <*" 
the  Phoenicians.    About  three-quarters  of  s  ca^ 
kter  Jeroboam  the  second  "recovered  Hsmw 
(2  K.  xiv.  28).    Soon  afterwards  the  Awynf 
took  it  (a  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13,  Ac.),  and  fitm  thi 
time  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much  nDp>ttf(«> 


te  Epipiona  dungipd  its  name  to  Epipha- 

IW  Dttim,  however,   called  it  Hamath, 

■  St.  Jerome**  time,  and  its  present  name, 

ii»  ii  bat  ilighti J  altered  from  the  ancient 


(2  Chr.  Tiii.  3)  has  been  con- 
dto  be  the  same  as  Haroath.  But  the  name 
i-ZahoA  woold  se«m  rather  sailed  to  another 
I  which  was  distingaished  from  the  **  Great 
i"bT  the  suffix  "Zobah." 
I'iftba,  fb«,  one  of  the  families  descended 
nan,  named  last  in  the  list  (Gen.  x.  18 ; 
L16j. 

'WB^  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  the 
r  allotted  to  NaphUli  (Josh.  xix.  35).  It  is 
ibie  from  this  list  to  determine  its  position, 

notices  of  the  Talmudists  leave  no  doubt 
rw  near  Tibeiias,  one  mile  distant — in  fact 
bad  its  name,  Chammath,  **hot  baths," 
it  contained  those  of  Tiberias.  Joseph  us 
I  it  onder  the  name  of  Emmaus  as  a  village 
from  Tiberias.     The  ffammdmf  at  present 

Domher,  still  send  np  their  hot  and  sul- 
I  waters,  at  a  spot  rather  more  than  a  mile 
'the  modem  town.  In  the  list  of  Levitical 
ren  out  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xzi.  32)  the 
this  pLice  seems  to  be  given  as  Hammotu- 
d  in  1  Chr.  ri.  76  it  is  further  altered  to 
J. 

Mda'tha,  father  of  the  infamous  Haman 
i.  1.  10,  viii.  5,  iz.  24). 
■il'eeh,  lit.  **  the  king,**  unnecessarily  ren- 

the  A.  V.  as  a  proper  name  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
iu.  6). 

Mr.  The  Hebrew  language  has  several 
or  this  indispensable  tool.  (1.)  PatiUh, 
IS  used  by  the  gold-beater  (Is.  xli.  7,  A.  V. 
ter**)  as  well  as  by  the  quarry-man  (Jer. 
•>  (2.)  AfcAkdbdh,  properly  a  tool  for 
^henoe  a  stonecutter^s  mallet  (1  K.  vi.  7). 
fattA,  used  only  in  Judg.  v.  26.  (4.)  A 
,  named  mc^fpSts,  Jer.  li.  20  (A.  V. 
•^,  or  mSphUs,  Prov.  xiv.  18  (A.  V. 
*),  w»  used  as  a  weapon  of  war. 
■aidc'eth,  daughter  of  Machir  and  abter 
l(lChr.  vii.  17,  18). 
JMB.  1.  A  city  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28), 
if  not  fiu-  from  Zidon-rablmh.— 2.  A  city 
OTt  of  the  tribe  of  Kaphtali  to  the  Levites 
vi  76),  and  answering  to  the  somewhat 
■mes  Hammath  and  Hammoth-dor  in 

'MCb-Dor,  a  city  of  Naphtili,  allotted 
saborbs  to  the  Ger^onite  Levites,  and  for 
^icAwe  '^Josh.  xxi.  32).  Unless  there  were 
M  of  the  same  or  very  similar  name  in 
i,  this  is  identical  with  Hammath. 

the  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in 
t.  16^). 

J,  tlM  YwDgf  of;  the  name  to  be 
I «  m  ravine  or  glen,  pivviously  known  as 
Mint  of  the  posMDgen  on  the  east  of  the 
V  the  burial  there  of  '*  Gog  and  all  his 
li*(Ei.  xxxix.  11,  15). 
Mr,  m  Hivite  (or  according  to  the  Alex. 
Horite),  who  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of 
1  Mcitine  was  prioce  of  the  land  and  city 
KB  (Gesi.  zxziii.  19,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  6,  8,  13, 
tt*«6). 

Ml,  a  man  of  Suneoo ;  son  of  ^lishma,  of 
If  «£  Shaul  (1  Chr.  ir.  26). 
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Ha'mul,  the  younger  son  of  Phares,  Judah's  son 
by  Tamar  (Gen.  xlvi.  12 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  5). 

Ha'mnlitaf ,  the,  the  family  of  the  preceding 
(Num.  xxvi.  21), 

Ham'ntal,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Llhoah ;  one 
of  the  wives  of  king  Josiah  (2  K.  Txiii.  31,  zziv. 
18;  Jer.  Hi.  1). 

Han'aineel,  son  of  Shallum,  and  couan  of  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8,  9,  12  ;  and  oomp.  44). 

Ha'xian.  1.  Oneof  the  chief  people  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).— 2.  The  last  of  the 
six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viu. 
38,  ix.  44).— 8.  *'  Son  of  Maachah,"  i.  e.  possibly 
a  Syrian  of  Ai-am-Maocah,  one  of  tiie  heroes  of 
David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  43).-^.  The  sons  of 
Hanan  wei-e  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabcl  (Ezr.  ii.  46 ;  Neh. 
vii.  49).— 5.  One  of  the  Levites  who  asnated  Ezra 
in  his  public  exposition  of  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7). 
The  same  person  is  probably  mentioned  in  x.  10.— 
6.  One  of  the  ** heads"  of  the  <*  people,"  who  also 
sealed  the  covenant  (x.  22).— 7.  Another  of  the  diief 
laymen  on  the  same  occasion  (x.  26V^4.  Son  of 
2^ccur,  son  of  Mattaniah,  whom  Nehemiah  made 
one  of  the  storekeepers  of  the  provisions  collected  as 
tithes  (Neh.  xiii.  13).— 9.  Son  of  Igdaliah  (Jer. 
XXXV.  4\ 

Hul  aneel,  the  Tower  of,  a  tower  which  formed 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1,  xiL  39). 
From  these  two  passages,  particularly  from  the 
foimer,  it  might  almost  be  inferred  that  Hananeel 
was  but  another  name  for  the  Tower  of  Menh :  at 
any  rate  they  were  close  together,  and  stood  be- 
tween the  sheep-gate  and  the  Hsh>gate.  This  tower 
is  further  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi.  38.  The  remain- 
ing passage  in  which  it  is  named  (Zech.  xiv.  10) 
also  connects  this  tower  with  the  **  comer  gate," 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheep-gate. 

Hjum'llL— 1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  and 
head  of  the  18th  course  of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4,  25).— 2.  A  seer  who  rebuked  (B.C.  941)  Asa, 
king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  For  this  he  was 
imprisoned  (10).  He  (or  another  Hanani)  was  the 
&ther  of  Jehu  the  seer,  who  testified  against  Baosha 
(1  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  2, 
XX.  34).— 8.  One  of  the  priests  who  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  had  taken  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20).— 4.  A 
brother  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  2)  was  afterwards 
made  governor  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (vii. 
2). ^-5.  A  priest  mentioned  in  Ndi.  xii.  36. 

Hanani'ah.  1.  One  of  the  14  soais  of  Heman, 
and  chief  of  the  16th  course  of  dngen  (1  Chr.  xzr. 
4,  5,  23).— 2.  A  general  in  the  army  of  king 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11).— 8.  Father  of  Zedekiah, 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).«— 4k  Son 
of  Azur,  a  Benjamite  of  Oibeon  and  a  false  prophet 
in  the  reign  of  2Mekiah  king  of  Judah.  In  the  4th 
year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  595,  Hanaaiah  withstood 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  publicly  pn^hened  in 
the  temple  that  within  two  years  Jeoooiiih  and  all 
his  fellow-captives,  with  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's 
house  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  away  to 
Babylon,  should  be  brought  back  to  Jeraaalem 
( Jer.  xxviii.) :  an  indication  that  treadiarouB  nego- 
tiations were  already  secretly  opened  with  Phaiaoh- 
Hophra.  Hanauiah  corroborated  his  prophecy  by 
taking  fix>m  off  the  neck  of  Jereiniah  the  yoke 
which  he  wore  by  Divine  command  (Jer.  xxvii.) 
in  token  of  the  subjection  of  Judaea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  the  Babyhinian  empire,  and 
bieaking  it.    But  Jeremiah  was  bid  to  go  and  tell 
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HiuiLinioh  tnnt  for  the  wooden  jokct  which  fat  had 

broken  he  thould  make  yok       " ' 

fheUt 

nod  predictioQ  o^  Hiiuiiiah'i  dalh,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  cloHi  the  hUlory  of  this  bite  prophet. 
The  hiitoty  of  UaoanJah  ii  of  great  iutemt,  u 
throwing  much  light  upon  th«  Jevi^  politics  of 
that  eventful  time,  divided  u  partie*  were  into 
the  partiMiu  of  BnbyloD  on  one  iiand^  and  Kg^t 
on  the  other.— S.  Giand£ither  of  Irijeh,  the  captain 
of  the  ward  at  the  gate  of  Benjamin  who  arnited 
Jeremiah. on  the  diaije  of  deserting  to  the  Chil- 
dseam  (Jer.  luvii.  13).— 4.  HohI  of  a  Benjamite 
hoase  (1  Chi-.  Tiii.  2*).— T.  The  Hehrew  name  of 
t^hadroch.  He  WM  of  the  honse  of  Datid,  accord- 
hig  to  Jewish  ttadition  (nao.  i.  3.  6,  7,  11,  19  ; 
ii.  17).— B.  Sod  of  Zerulbabel  (1  Cbr.  iii.  19), 
from  whDRi  Chiust  derived  his  descent.  He  Is 
the  Nmie  penon  who  ia  by  St.  Luke  culled  Joanna. 
The  identity  of  the  two  uunei  Haiumiah  and  Jonniis 
ii  Rpparent  immediately  we  compare  them  in 
Hebrew.— 9.  One  of  the  bhis  of  BeUi,  who  lo- 
turaied  with  Em  from  Babylon  (Eir.  i.  28).— 
10.  A  priest,  one  of  the  makers  of  the  aacred  oiut- 

of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  8). 
He  may  be  the  HUne  as  is  mentioned  in  rer.  3D  as 
having  repaired  another  portion.  If  to,  he  was  sou 
of  Slielemiah ;  perhap  the  same  as  i>  mentioueJ 
iii.  41.— IL  Head  of  tha  priei^l;  course  of  Jere- 
miah in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  Neh.  iii.  12.— 
12.  liuler  of  the  palace  at  Jerusalem  under  Neh«- 
miah.  The  aniuiKemebts  for  guarding  the  gntea  of 
-Terutnlrm  weie  entrusted  to  him  with  Hanani,  the 
TirBhaiho's  brother  (Neh.  vli.  2,  3).  — 18.  An 
Israelite.  Keh.  i.  23. 

Handieraft.  (Acta  iviii.  3.  lii.  25 ;  Rer.  iriii. 
22).  In  the  present  BTticle  brief  notices  cu  only 
be  given  of  such  handicrafl  trades  as  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  1.  The  prepnialioo  of  iron  for  use 
either  in  war,  in  agriculture,  or  for  domestic  pur- 
pwies,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  earliest  applications 
of  kbour;  and,  Ic^her  with  iron,  working  in 
brass,  or  rather  copper  alloyed  with  tin,  bronze,  is 
mentioned  *    '' 

fSS.  1.. '  , 

iron  was  used  far 
poses  by  the  Asiyri; 
the  other  hand  that 

Meiic  . 

times  by  the  Egyptiani  as  well  ns 

the  Feniana  and  Greeks.     In  the 

conttruction  of  the  Tabernacle, 

copper,  but  no  iion,  appears  lo 

have  been  used,  though  the  u>      '' 

iron  was  at  the  same  pejiod  i 

known  10  the  Jews,  both  from  their  own  use  of 

it  and  from  their  Egyptian  education,    whilst  the 

Cnnannlte  inhalHlauts  of  Paltttiue  and  Syria  were 

in  full  possession  of  its  use  both  for  woilike  and 

domestic  piuposes  (Ei.  u.  25,  uv.  3,  mil.  19 ; 

Num-iiiv.  16;  Deut.  iii.  II,  ir.  20,  viii.  6;  Josh. 

Tiii,  31,  ivli.  IS,  18).     ACiei  the  establishment  of 

the  Jews  in  Canaan,  the  vocupation  of  a  smith  be- 

liii.  19).  The  smith's  work  and  iu  results  are 
olleu  mentioned  in  S:npture  (2  Sam.  >ii.  31  j 
1  K.  »i.  7;  2  Chr.  iivi.  U;  Is.  iliv.  12,  hv.  16). 
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Tlie  woiker  in  gold  and  nlver  most  hiv«  finnd  em* 
]>|nvm<.'nt  both  among  the  Hebrew*  ud  like  nrigh- 
bouring  nation*  in  *ei7  early  tima,  m  appenn 
frvin  ilip  ornaments  tent  by  Abraham  to  Rebekah 
(tJen.  iii».  23,  53,  irtr.  4,  mriii,  18;  Dent, 
rli.  25).  But,  whatever  skill  the  Bebnwi  pos- 
Mssed,  It  Is  quite  clear  that  they  mutt  hare  leanted 
much  fi-om  Egypt  and  iU  "  iion  tuname,"  both  in 
metnl-Hock  and  in  the  arts  of  setting  and  polishing 
precious  stonn.  Variotu  proceaea  of  Uie  gM- 
smith's  work  are  illustrated  by  Egyptian  monn- 
nieots.  After  the  conqnest  frequent  uotleeg  ara 
faiihi]  both  of  moulded  and  wrought  melnl,  in- 
cluding soldering,  which  lost  had  long  b«esi  known 
in  Kirypt;  but  the  Phoaiidans  appear  to  haw 
posHs^  greater  skill  than  the  Jews  ii 


at  lenst  in  Solomon's  time  (Jodg.  viii.  U,  37,  xvii. 
4 ;  1  K.  vii.  13,  45,  4S  J  Is.  ili.  7 ;  Wisd.  »v.  4  ; 
Ecdus.  iiiriii.  28 ;  Bar.  Ti.  &0;  hb,  57}.  S.  The 
work  of  (he  carpenter  is  ofteu  mentloDed  in  Scrip- 
lure  l.Gen,  Ti.  14;  El.  uzTii.;  is.  ili*.  13).  In 
the  paLuK  built  by  Darid  for  hhnself  the  workmen 
employed  wei-e  chiefly  Phonidana  smt  by  llinm 
(2  Sam.  T.  11  i  1  Chr.  lit.  1),  as  tnort  pioLably 
were  thns.  or  at  least  the  piincipal  of  those  who 
were  employed  by  Solomon  in  his  works  (I  K.r.  6). 
!)nt  In  tlie  re^Aln  of  the  Temple,  eiecutad  under 


ightbrse 


workmen,  thoiigli  in 
expressly  said  to  liiv 

by  Zidonians  (2  K.  iii.  1 1 ;  ^  vnr.  lai.  li ;  t*™ 
iiu  T).  That  the  Jewish  carpentejs  most  have 
b«  able  to  carve  with  some  sklU  it  evident  Iran 
Is.  Ili.  1,  xliv.  13.  In  N.T.  the  occopation  of  a 
carpenter  is  mentioned  in  conneiiou  with  Joseph 
the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Uary,  and  ascribed  to 
our  Lord  himself  by  way  of  re|»>Dach  (Hai^  vL  S ; 
Uatt.  liii.  55).  3.  The  masons  employed  by 
David  and  Solomon,  at  least  the  chief  of  them,  wen 
I'hipniclnns  rl  K.  v.  18;  £i.  iini.  9).     Among 
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their  implenMDts  are  mentioDed  the  saw,  the  plumb- 
liat,  the  mcMuriog-reed.     Some  of  these,  and  also 
the  chtael  and  mallet,  are  represcoted  on  Egyptian 
moQumcnta.     The  lai^  stonei  used  in  Solomon's 
Temple  are  said  hj  Josephus  to  have  been  fitted 
together  exactly  without  either  mortar  or  cramps, 
but  the  £MiDdation  stones   to  have  been  fastened 
with  lead.      For  ordinary   building,   mortar  was 
QMii ;  •  sometimes,  perhaps,   bitumen,  as  was   the 
case  at  Babylon  (Gen.  xi.  3).     The  lime,  clay,  and 
straw  <^  whidi  mortar  is  generally  com^tosed  in 
the  Eaaty  require  to  be  very  airefully  mixed  and 
ittitnl  ao  as  to  resist  wet    The  wall  **  daubed  with 
ontanpered  mortar  *'  of  Ezekiel  (xiii.  10)  was  per- 
haps a  sort  of  cob-wall  of  mud  or  clay  without 
lone,  which   would   give  way  under   heavy  rain. 
The  use  of  whitewash  on  tombs  is  remarked  by 
our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  27).     Houses  infected  with 
leprosy  were  required  by  the  Law  to  be  re-plastei^ 
''Lev.  xir.  40-45;.     4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the 
aur]ienter  is  that  of  ship  and  boat^buildiug,  which 
mu2>t  hare  been  exercised  to  some  extent  for  the 
fbhiog-ressels  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  (Matt. 
Tiii.  23,  ix.  I ;  John  xxi.  3,  8).     Solomon  built, 
at  EzioQ-Geber,  ships  for  his  foreign  trade,  which 
urere  manned  by  Phoenician  crews,  an  experiment 
vhich  Jehoshaphat  endeavouied  in  vain  to  renew 
1  K.  ii.  26,  27,  xxii.  48 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  36,  37). 

5.  The  perfumes  used  in  the  religious  services,  and  in 
later  times  in  the  funeral  rites  of  mouarchs,  imply 
knowledge  and  pt^ctice  in  the  art  of  the  "  apothe- 
caric«,"  who  appear  to  have  formed  a  guild  or 
awdation  (Ex.  xxx.  25,  35 ;  Neh.  iii.  8 ;  2  Chr. 
zvi.  14;  Eccl.  vii.  1,  x.  1;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  8). 

6.  The  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  both  wool  and 

liD«Q  were  carried  on  in  early  times,  as  they  are 

itili  usually  among  the  Bedouins,  by  women.     One 

of  the  excellaices  attiibuted  to  tiie  good  house-wife 

is  her  skill  and  industry  in  these  arts  (Ex.xxxv.  25, 

26;  Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  U  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  7; 

£«.  if'u  16 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13,  24).     The  loom,  with 

itilicam  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7),  pin  (Judg.  xvi.  14), 

^  ihuttk^  (Job  Tii.  6),  was,  perhaps,  introduced 

jj^f  hut  as  early  as  David's  time  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7). 

J^SCther  with  wearing  we  read  also  of  embroidery, 

10  which  gold  and  silver  thieads  were  interworen 

^th  the  body  of  the  stufiT,  sometimes  in   figui^ 

P^^^^nu,  or  with  precious  stones  set  in  the  needle- 

*«rlc  (Ex.  xxri.  1,  xxviii.  4,  xxxix.  6-13).     7..  Be- 

^  these  arts,  those  of  dydng  and  of  dressing 

^oth  were  practised  in  Palestine,  and  those  also  of 

l^aniog  and  dressing  leather  (Josh.  ii.  15-18;  2  K. 

j*S;  Matt.  iii.  4;    Acts  ix.  43).      Shoeroakere, 

I'^ien,  aod  tailors  are  mentioned  in  the  Mislina 

,;  **te4,  ir.  6) :  the  barber,  or  his  occupation,  by 

*^iel  (r.  1 ;  Ler.  xir.  8 ;  Num.  ri.  5),  and  the 

^or,  plasterers,  glaziers,  and  glass  vessels,  painters, 

^  goldworkers   are    mentioned    in    the   Mishua 

'Chd.yiii,  9,  xxix.  3,  4,  xxx.  Ij.    Tent-makei-s  are 

y^fktd  in  the  Acts  ('x>'iii.  3),  and  frequent  allusion 

is  loade  to  the  trade  of  the  pottei-s.     8.  Bakers  are 

****ced  in  Scripture  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ;  Hos.  vii.  4)  ;• 

J^  the  well-lmown  ralley  Tyi'o|)oeon   probably 

^red  its  name  from  the  occupation  of  the  cheese- 

^'^^ken,  its  inhabitants.     Butchei-s,  not  Jewish,  are 

•pokenof  1  Cor.  X.  25. 

Httdkwehifif,  Hapkin,  Apron.  The  two  former 
^^^tcst  terms,  as  used  in  the  A.  V.  =  cov^dpioy, 
^^ilXsff^uKMloy.  Both  words  are  of  Latin 
origin:  eovJ^uw  =  sudariam  from  sudOf  *'  to 
•wetij"  fftfUKiwBtotf  =  semicinctiumj  i.  e.  **a  half 


girdle."  The  sudariam  is  noticed  in  the  N.  T.  as  a 
wrapper  to  fold  up  money  (Luke  xix.  20) — as 
a  cloth  bound  about  the  head  of  a  corpse  (John  xi. 
44,  XX.  7),  being  probably  brought  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  under  the  chin — and  lastly  as  an  aiiiole 
of  dress  that  could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix. 
12),  probably  a  handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  like 
the  keffieh  of  the  Bedouins.  According  to  the 
scholiast  quoted  by  Schleusner,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  terms  is  that  the  sudariam  was  worn 
on  the  head,  and  the  semkiiictiam  used  as  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

Ha'net,  a  place  in  Eg3rpt  only  mentioned  in  Is. 
xxx.  4 :  **  For  his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  hia 
messengers  came  to  Hanes."  Hanes  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Vitringa,  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Ge- 
senius,  to  be  the  same  as  Heracleopolis  Magna  in 
the  Heptanomis.  This  identiBcatioii  depends  wholly 
upon  the  similarity  of  the  two  names :  a  considciu- 
tion  of  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  which  Ilanes 
occurs  shows  its  groat  improbability.  \Vc  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  Chald.  Pamphr.  is  right  in 
identifying  it  with  Tahpanhes,  a  foilified  town  on 
the  eastern  frontier. 

Hanging;  Hangings.  These  terms  represent 
both  ditferent  words  in  the  original,  and  diflerent 
aiticlea  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple.  (1.)  The 
"hanging**  was  a  curtain  or  ** covering*'  to  close 
an  entrance ;  one  was  placed  befoi-e  the  door  of  the 
Taberaacle  (Ex.  xxri.  36,  37,  xxxix.  38)  ;  another 
was  placed  before  the  entrance  of  the  court  (Ex. 
xx^'ii.  16,  xxxviii.  18;  Num.  iv.  26) ;  the  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  vail  thut  concealed  the  Holy  of 
Holies  (Ex.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34,  xl.  21 ;  Num. 
iv.  5).  (2.)  The  **  hangings  '*  were  used  for  covei*- 
ing  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle,  just  as 
tapestrv  was  in  modera  times  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xxxv. 
17,  xxxviu.  9;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26).  In  2  K. 
xxiii.  7,  the  term  bottimf  stiictly  "  houses,**  A.  V. 
"  hangings,*'  is  probably  intended  to  describe  tents 
used  as  poiiable  sanctuaries. 

Han'iel,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ulla  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 

Han'nah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  and 
mother  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  i.  ii.).  A  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  her  son  b  in  the  highest 
order  of  prophetic  poetry ;  its  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  I-IO  with 
Luke  i.  46-55 ;  see  also  Ps.  cxiii.)  has  been  noticed 
by  the  commentators.  More  recent  critics  hare, 
howerer,  assigned  its  authorship  to  David. 

Han'nathmi,  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebulun  (Josh, 
xix.  14). 

Han'nJel,  son  of  Ephod,  and  prince  of  Manasseh 
(Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

Ha'nooh.  1.  The  third  in  order  of  the  children 
of  Midian  (Gen.  xxr.  4).— 2.  Eldest  son  of  Reuben 
(Gen.  xlvi,  9 ;  Ex.  vi.  14  ;  Num.  xxvi.  5  ;  1  Chr.  v. 
3),  and  founder  of  the  family  of 

Ha'noehitMy  the,  Num.  xxvi.  5. 

Ha'nnn.  1.  Son  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  1,  2 ; 
1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2),  kingofAmmon,  who  dishonoured 
the  ambaasadoii  of  iMvid  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  and  in- 
volved the  Ammonites  in  a  disastrous  war  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  6).«-2.  A  man  who,  with  the 
people  of  Zanoah,  repaired  the  ravine-gate  in  the  wall 
of  Jeinisalem  (Neh.  iii.  13).— 8.  The  6th  son  of 
2^1aph,  who  also  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall, 
apprently  on  the  east  side  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

Haphim'inif  a  city  of  Issachar,  mentioned  next 
to  Shiaicm  (Joeh.  xix.  19).     About  6  miles  north- 


(Bit  of  Ztjjwt,  sod  2  mild  w»t  of  Solum  {the  tni  DeaL  iit.  T,  amoant  the  uimili  dluIlowH 
wclcBt  Shunnn),  aUndi  the  villigc  ofef-'JAiM,  ai  food  by  the  UookUw.  Then  ti  do  donbt  at 
which  may  poniblf  be  the  represeotatiie  of  Haph-  all  that  ariubelh  denotti  a  "hsre ;"  and  in  (11  pro- 
nim.  balulit^  the  speciea  Xdpuv  Suiaiticat,  and  £,  ^v- 

Ea'n  (1  Chr.  t.  !6  onl^),  ii  either  a  place  riaciu,  are  thow  nhich  were  b«t  known  to  the 
Dtterlfunknown,  oritmu&t  bengaidedas  ideutica]  aacknt  Hebrews.  The  hare  ii  at  thii  day  called 
with  Haran  or  Chamn.  arrub  by  Che  Aniba  in  Palatine  and  Sjila.     It  wu 

Hu'adah,  a  des«rt  ttation  of  the  hi-nehtes  eiTDneouel;  thought  b;  the  ancient  Jew*  to  have 
(Num.  Miiii.  2*,  25)  ;  its  poation  is  uncert-iin.  chewed  the  cud.  They  were  no  doubt  mialed,  ai  in 
Hft'ns.  1.  The  thiidHDorTciab,  and  there-  the  caM  of  the  &U/iAdn  (ffyruz)  bjthe  habit  Uiew 
fore  youngest  brother  of  Abram  (Gen.  li.  26).  uiinuls  hare  of  moving  the  jaw  about. 
Three  childi-fli  Bi«  aeo-ibed  to  him— Lot  (27,  ^I),  Eu'd.  Id  the  maiginoriCz.  iliii.  15  Ibe  wmd 
and  tifo  daughters,  vii.  Milcah,  who  married  hei-  rendered  "  allar"  in  the  teit  ia  given  "  Harel,  i.  e. 
UKleKahor(29),andlHah  (3a).  Hnran  was  bom  the  mounUin  of  God."  Juniua  tiplaicu  it  of  the 
in  Ur  of  the  Chaldeei.  nod  he  died  theie  while  his  irxipa  or  hearth  of  the  altar  of  humSaffering,  co- 
G^er  wu  rtiil  living  (28).  The  andeat  Jewish  Tired  hj  the  network  on  which  the  lacriSca  were 
tradition  is  that  Marau  was  burnt  in  the  funiace  placed  orer  the  burning  wood. 
oTNinnrod  for  his  wuvcriae  conduct  during  the  fiery        HinnL    [House.] 

trial  of  Ahmham. — 2.  A  Gemhouite  Levile  la  the  Hi'nph,  a  nflme  occntring  in  the  aenealogiei  of 
time  of  DnnsJ,  one  of  tlie  family  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  Judoh,  aa  a  son  of  Caleb,  and  aa  '•  &ther  of  Beth- 
iiiii.  9).  gader"  (1  Chr.  ii.  51,  only). 

Et'imn,  a  son  of  the  great  Caleb  by  hii  concu-  Hk'ratli,  tba  Fonat  o^  in  which  Darid  took 
bine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46).  refuge,  aiter,  at  the  initiEstion  of  the  prn>het  Gad, 

Hk'nn,  is  the  name  of  the  plate  whither  Abra-  he  had  quitted  the  "hold"  or  &AaaK  of  thecnre 
Mm  migrated  with  his  family  from  Ur  of  the  of  Adullam — if  indeed  it  was  AdnUam  and  not 
Chaldeea,  and  where  the  descendants  of  bis  brother  Mtipeh  of  Moab,  which  ii  not  quite  dear  f  I  Sam. 
Kahor  established  themeelvei  (comp.  Gen.  uir.  10,    mi.  5). 

with  ucii.  43).     It  ia  said  to  be  in  Mesopotamia        Hulul'ali,  bthvofUidelfi  (Keh.  iii.  8). 
(Gen.  iiiT.  10),  or  more  definitely,  in  Padan-Aram        Huliai,  an  auceator  of  Sfaailnm  the  hoAuid  of 
(xiT.  20),  the  cultivated  district  at  the  foot  of  the    Huldih  (2  E.  nli.  14). 

bills,  a  name  well  applying  to  the  beautiful  stretch  Birlmr.  The  sona  of  Harhur  were  among  the 
of  country  which  lies  below  Mount  Ma>iui  between  Nethinim  who  returned  liom  Babylon  with  Zenib- 
theJT&iiouraDd  theEuphmta.  Here, about  mid-  tabel  (Kir.  ii.  51 ;  Neh.  Tii.  53). 
way  in  this  district,  is  a  town  still  called  ffairdn,  Vt'xbo.  1.  A  prieit  who  hod  charge  of  the  third 
which  really  aeems  never  to  hare  changed  iti  appella-  division  in  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr.  nir.  8).^ 
tion,  and  beyond  any  rensonsble  doubt  ia  the  Haian  S.  Bene.Harim,  probably  descendanti  of  the  above, 
orCfaarranorScripture,  /forrdn  lieiupon  thefetiU  to  the  number  of  lOIT,  came  up  from  Babylm 
(ui<.'leatBilicfaus),aEmn]l  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  with  Zerubbsbel  (Eir.  ii.  39  ;  Beh.  vii.  43).  The 
which  falls  into  it  Dearly  in  ion;;.  39^.  It  is  now  a  niiine,  prob^y  as  representing  the  ihniily,  ia  men- 
imal!  village  inhabited  by  a  few  families  of  Arabs,      tioned  on  two  other  occaaions  (Neh.i.6;  Eir.  i. 

H>'T«Tite,tlte,  the  designation  of  threeofDavid'a    21) S.  It  further  occun  inn  list  of  the  funilir* 

Eoard.     1.  AaEE,  a  Hainrite  (2  Sam.  iiiii.  11).—    of  priecta  "who  went  up  with    Zerubbabel   and 

3.  SinUUAll  the  HnrariU  (3  Siun,  iiiii.  33.)—    Jahua."  and  of  thow  who  were  their  desxndanls  in 

S.  Sha«AB  (2  Snm.  Jiiii.  33)  or  SaCAB  (1  Chr.    the  n«t  geneiation— in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 

li.  35)  the  Hararite,  was  the  father  of  Ahlam,    son  of  Jeihua  (\eh.  lii.  15).     In  the  fbimer  list 

another  member  of  the  guard.  (lii.  4)  the  name  is  changed  t^  REiinii.^4  An- 

Hultona,  the  thii^  of  the  »ren  chamberlains,  or   other  family  of  Bene-Harim,    three  hundred  and 

ennuchs,  who  served  king  Ahasuerua  (Eslh.  i.  10).    twenty  in  number,  oune  from  the  (aptivity  in  th^ 

brlonah  (Esth.  rii.  9),  the  tame  as  the  pre-   snme  caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  32;  Neh.  vii.  S5).    Tbej 

ceding,  also  appear  among  those  who  had  married  fort^ 

Hm  (Bob.  amebclh)  occura  only  in  Lev.  xi.  6    wiies  (Kir.  i.  31).  as  well  as  those  who  sealed  the 

lorenanKNeh.  I.  27). 

HaMplL  A  hundred  and  twelve  of  Ibe  Bene- 
Hariph  relDiTied  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel (Neh.  vii.  24).  The  name  occurs  again  among 
the  "  heads  of  the  people  "  who  sealed  the  csveoant 
(.-  19). 

Eulot.  That  this  das  of  penoD)  existed  in 
the  eailiest  dotes  of  fociety  is  clear  from  Ceo. 
Itiriii.  15.  Hnhiih  (Josh.  ii.  1),  is  laid  W  the 
Chaldre  paraph.,  to  hare  been  an  innkeeper,  but  if 
Iheie  were  such  pei-sons,  considering  what  we  know 
of  Canaanitish  moials  ^Lev.  iviii.  37),  we  toav  con- 
elude  that  they  would,  if  women,  have  been  of  Ihia 
class.  The  law  foibida  (lii.  39;  the  &thsr'a  coro- 
pelling  his  daughter  lu  sin,  but  doe>  not  mention  it 
ns  a  voluntary  mode  of  life  on  her  part  without  bit 
complicity.  The  term  ikediMA  "  cwjsecrated  ") 
points  to  one  dewription  of  penons  and  «oc- 
'lyi/aA  (■■foreicn  woman")  to  another,  of  whom 
this  class  mostly  consisted.     The  first  term  refers 
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to  tht  impcnre  worship  of  the  Syrian  Asiarte  (Nam. 
xxT.  1;  comp.  Herod,  i.  199).  The  latter  class 
voold  grow  up  with  the  growth  of  great  cities  and 
of  loragn  intonooorBe,  and  hardly  could  enter  into 
the  TicfW  of  the  Mosaic  institutes.  As  regards  the 
fashkna  inTolred  in  the  practice,  similar  outward 
marlo  seem  to  hare  attended  its  earliest  forms  to 
thoie  which  we  trace  in  the  classical  writers,  e.  g, 
a  distinctiTe  dress  and  a  sent  by  the  way  side  (Gen. 
xxxriii.  14- ;  oomp.  Ex.  zvi.  16,  25 ;  Bar.  ri.  43). 
Public  singing  in  the  streets  occurs  also  (Is.  xziii. 
16;  Eodua.  iz.  4).  Those  who  thus  published 
their  infiuny  were  of  the  worst  repute,  others  had 
ikoviset  of  resort,  and  both  classes  seem  to  hare  been 
known  among  the  Jews  (Pruy.  vii.  8-12,  xziii.  28; 
Eodos.  iz.  7,  8) ;  the  two  women,  1  K.  iii.  16, 
lired  as  Greek  hetaerae  sometimes  did  in  a  house 
together.  In  earlier  times  the  price  of  a  kid  is 
mentioiied  (Gen.  zzxriii.),  and  great  wealth  doubt- 
leas  sometimes  accrued  to  them  (Ez.  zvi.  33,  39, 
sdii.  26).  But  lust,  as  distinct  fiiom  gain,  appears 
as  the  inducement  in  ProT.  vii.  14,  15.  The 
**  harlots "  are  classed  with  **  publicans,"  as  those 
who  lay  under  the  ban  of  society  in  the  N.  T. 
(Ifatt.  zzi.  32).  The  children  of  such  persons  were 
held  in  contempt,  and  could  not  exercise  privileges 
nor  inherit  (John  viii.  41 ;  Deut.  zxiii.  2 ;  Jodg. 
XL  1,2). 

HazBiaph'er,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the 
tribe  of  A*her  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Ha'rod,  the  Well  of;  a  spring  by  which  Gideon 
and  his  great  army  encamped  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  Midianites 
(Jodg.  rii.  1),  and  whei'e  the  tiial  of  the  people  by 
their  mode  of  drinking  apparently  took  place.  The 
Ain  Jqludf  with  which  Dean  Stanley  would  identify 
Barod,  is  very  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  as 
being  at  present  the  largest  spring  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  as  forming  a  pool  of  considerable 
tize,  at  which  great  numbers  might  drink. 

Ha'rodite,  the,  the  designation  of  two  of  the 
thirty-seven  warriors  of  David's  guard,  SnAMMAH 
sod  EUKA  (2  Sam.  zxiii.  25),  doubtless  derived 
from  a  place  named  Harod. 

&UEO'eh,  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogical 
lists  of  Jodah  as  one  of  the  sons  of  **  Shobal,  father 
of  Kiijath-jearim"  (1  Chr.  ii.  52). 

Hir'ovite,  the,  the  title  given  to  Shamuoth, 
out  of  the  warriors  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  27). 
Hazo'lheth,  or  rather  **  Hanwheth  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," as  it  was  called,  from  the  mized  races  that  in- 
babited  it,  a  city  in  the  north  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west  coast  of  the  lake 
lioom  {tl-HuUh),  from  which  the  Jordan  issues 
forth  in  one  unbroken  stream ,  and  in  the  portion  of  the 
tribe  of  Kaphtali.  It  was  the  residence  of  Sisera,  cap- 
tain of  Jabln,  king  of  Canaan  ( Judg.  iv.  2),  and  it 
WIS  the  point  to  which  the  victorious  Israelites  under 
Bank  pursued  the  discomHted  host  and  chariots  of 
the  second  potentate  of  that  name  (Judg.  iv.  16). 
Tbe  site  of  Harosheth  does  not  appear  to  have  bc^ 
identified  by  any  modem  traveller. 

Harp  (Heb.  kinnor).  The  kitmSr  was  the  na- 
tional instrument  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was  well 
bown  throughout  Asia.  The  writer  of  the  Penta- 
teuch assigns  its  invention  to  the  antediluvian  period 
(Gen.  iv.  21).  Touching  the  shape  of  the  kinnSr  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  The  author  of 
ShUt9  ffaggibbonm  describes  it  as  resembling  the 
Qodem  h«p ;  Pfeiffer  gives  it  the  fonn  of  a  guitar ; 
«od  St.  Jerome  declares  it  to  have  resembled  m 
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shape  the  Greek  letter  delta.  Josephus  records  that 
the  kinndr  had  ten  strings,  and  that  it  was  played  on 
with  the  plectrum ;  others  assign  to  it  twenty-four, 
and  in  the  Shilta  Haggihhorim  it  is  said  to  have 
had  forty-seven.  Joseph us*s  statement,  however, 
is  in  open  contradiction  to  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
1st  book  of  Samuel  (xvi.  23,  xviU.  10),  that  David 
pUyed  on  the  kinnSr  with  his  hand,  P^bably 
there  was  a  smaller  and  a  larger  kmn^,  and  these 
may  have  been  played  in  different  ways  (1  Sam.  z.  5). 

Hazxow.  The  word  so  rendered  2  Sam.  zii.  31, 
1  Chr.  zz.  3,  is  probably  a  threshing-nuichine,  the 
verb  rendered  "to  harrow"  (Is.  xzviii.  24;  Job 
xxziz.  10;  Hos.  x.  11),  expresses  apparently  the 
breaking  of  the  clods,  and  is  so  &r  analogous  to  our 
han'owing,  but  whether  done  by  any  such  machine 
as  we  call  "  a  haiTow,"  is  veiy  doubtful. 

Har'iha.  Bene-Hm-sha  were  among  the  families 
of  Nethinim  who  came  back  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Err.  ii.  52 ;  Neh.  vii.  54), 

Hart.  The  hai-t  is  reckoned  among  the  dean 
animals  (Deut.  zii.  15,  xiv.  5,  zv.  22),  and  seems, 
fiom  the  passages  quoted  as  well  as  from  1  K.  iv. 
23,  to  have  been  commonly  killed  for  food.  The 
Heb.  masc.  noun  ayy&l  denotes,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  some  species  of  Cervidae  (deer  tribe),  either 
the  Dama  vulgarist  fallow-deer,  or  the  Cercus  Bcar^ 
banUf  the  Barbaiy  deer,  the  southera  representative 
of  the  European  stag  ( C.  elaphua),  which  occurs  in 
Tunis  and  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

Ha'mm.  Father  of  Aharhel,  in  one  of  the  most 
obscure  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Har'nmaph,  father  or  ancestor  of  Jedaiah  (Neh. 
iii.  10), 

Har'nphite,  the,  the  designation  of  Shepliatiah, 
one  of  the  Korhites  who  repaired  to  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  zii.  5). 

Ha'rni,  a  man  of  Jotbah,  fiither  of  Meshullemeth, 
queen  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  zxi.  19). 

Haryest    [Agkicultdre.] 

Haeadi'ah,  one  of  a  group  of  five  persons  among 
the  descendants  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  20),  apparently  sons  of  2ierubbabe]. 

Haaen'oah,  a  Benjamite,  of  one  of  the  chief 
families  in  the  tribe  (I  Chr.  iz.  7). 

Hashabi'ah.  1.  A  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi. 
45 ;  heb.  30).— 2.  Another  Mei-aiite  Levite  (1  Chr. 
ix.  14).— 8.  The  fourth  of  the  six  sons  of  Jedu- 
thun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  who  had  charge  of  the 
twelfth  course  (19).— 4.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Hebron  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  30).— S. 
The  son  of  Kemuel,  who  was  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xzvii.  17).— 
6.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  "  chie&  **  of  his  tinbe,  who 
officiated  for  King  Josiah  at  his  great  passover^feast 
(2  Chr.  zzzv.  9).— 7.  A  Merarite  Levite  who  ac- 
companied Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  19).^^. 
One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  who  formed  part  of 
the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  24).— 9.  Ruler  of  half 
the  circuit  or  environs  of  Keilah;  he  repaired  a 
poition  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ndiemiah 
(Neh.  iii.  17).— 10.  One  of  the  Levites  who  sealed 
tbe  covenant  of  reformation  after  the  retam  from 
the  captivity  (Neh.  x.  11).  Probably  this  is  the 
person  named  as  one  of  the  chie&  of  the  Levites  in 
the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  return  from 
Babylon  (xii.  24 ;  comp.  26).— 11.  Another  Levite, 
son  of  Bunni  (Neh.  zi.  15).— 12.  A  Levite,  son  of 
Mattaniah  (Neh.  xi.  22).— 18.  A  priest  of  the 
family  of  Hilkiah  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  son  of 
Jcshua  (Neh.  xii.  21). 
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Hk'MTotii  (Num.  li.  35,  lil.  IS,  xoiii.   17; 

Deut.  i.  1),  >  iUtioE  of  the  I>ni«lil»  in  ths  doert, 
and  p«i'h>pa  rKogainble  ia  Uic  Anbic  ffud^era. 

^'■eMn-Ta'mtf,  and  Ha'oaoiL-A'mar,  (ha 
sncieut  nime  of  Eognll  (Gen.  iit.  Tj.  The  tuune 
occun  sslr  once  ■gain — in  the  ncoi^  of  the  rtlga 
ofHBeklih(aChr.  II.  2). 

Hk'ild,  >  Lerite  in  the  time  of  DiTid,  of  the 
Amily  of  Sbimei  or  ShimJ,  the  jounger  bnnch  of 
the  Genhoiiita  (I  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

Hft'M,  ■  »n  ofKmhor,  bj  Milcoh  hii  wife  (Gen. 
uu.  22). 

Hk'MT.  1.  A  fortified  dtj,  which  on  the  oooD- 
ntioa  of  tlte  countiy  wu  allotted  lo  Nipht*li 
(Josh.  lii.  36).  It«  pouttnn  mas  njipiirentlj  be- 
tween RtuDnh  u>d  Kcd«Ii  (Ibid.  xii.  IS),  on  the 
high  ground  oreiloDking  tlie  L)tke  of  Uarom. 
There  ii  no  reuon  for  luppoing  it  k  difleitnt  pkce 
from  (hat  of  which  Jabin  «u  king  (Joeh.  li.  I . 
Judg.  ir.  !,  IT  1  1  Sam.  xii.  9).  It  wai  the  prin- 
dpol  dtf  of  the  whole  of  North  lUeetiiie  (Jnh. 
li.  10).  It  wu  fortified  br  SolomoD  (1  K.  It.  IS), 
and  ibi  inhibituli  wen  carried  optire  b;  Tiglath- 
Pileur  (2  K.  xr.  29).  We  encounter  it  once  man 
in  1  Mace  li.  67  (A.  V.  Naur).  The  mott  pro- 
bable site  of  Haior  ii  TiB  Sliuroibeh.-~».  One  of 
the  "  dti«"  of  Judah  in  the  eititme  iouth,nained 
neit  in  order  to  Eedeah  (Joeh.  xr.  23) — I.  Haior- 
Uadattah,  =  "  new  Haior,"  another  of  the  •outhetn 
towni  of  Judah  (Joeh.  it.  25).— 4.  "  Hemtn  which 
ia  Hnior"  (Josh.  xv.  25].— S.  A  place  in  which 
the  Beiyunite*  resided  after  Uieir  return  from 
the  captiTilf  (Neh.  li.  33).  It  would  >eem  to  haTe 
Iain  north  of  Jentnlem,  but  it  baa  not  yet  been 
diBcovered. 

HMd-dntl.  The  Hebrewa  do  not  appar  to 
have  reganled  a  corering  for  the  head  aa  an  eaaential 
article  of  dren.  The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  luch 
a  thing  ii  in  conneiion  with  the  Busidolal  VBt- 
menta  (Ei.  iiviil.  40).  We  may  infer  that  it  wa» 
not  ordinarily  worn  in  the  Mosaic  age.  Eren  in 
sAer  time*  it  aeems  to  have  been  rescrred  eqieciallf 
for  purpoaes  of  oi-nament:  thui  the  TsdnljA  it 
noticed  as  being  worn  by  nobin  (Job  nii.  14), 
ladies  (Is.  tii.  23),  and  king>  (lb  Iiii.  3),  while  the 
feir  WQa  an  article  of  holiday  dreia  (la.  lil.  3, 
A.  V.  "beauty;"  Ei.  iiiv.  17,  23),  and  waa  worn 
Mt  weddinga  (Is.  Iii.  ID).  The  Ibnner  of  thew 
t«ma  undoubtedlj  desciibea  a  kind  of  tnrban,  and 
ita  form  probably  resembled  that  of  the  High- 
priest's  JfiVm^aCA,  aa  deacribed  by  Joaephus(.^. 
lii.  7,  §3).    Theotherteim,i>(^r,  primarily  meana 

bi.  10;  see  also  rer.  3,  "beauty"),  and  ia  ape- 
dlicdly  applied  to  (ha  head-di-esa  from  Ita  oma- 
meutal  chHinder.  It  ia  uncertain  what  th*  lerni 
pioperly  describes,  but  it  may  hare  applied  to  the 
" *■  "'   "■'"■  '       "h  whidi  the  turban 
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of  the  Bedouin  consists  of  the  Aegleh,  a  aquare 
handkerchief,  generally  of  red  and  yellov  cotton, 
or  cotton  and  ailk,  folded  so  that  three  of  the 
cornen  hang  down  ocer  the  back  and  ehonldera, 
leaving  the  face  eiposed,  and  bound  round  the  head 
by  a  cord.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar 
eoi-ering  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  on  certain  occa- 
sions. The  introduction  of  the  Qnek  hat  by  Jason, 
.IS  an  article  of  dresa  adapted  to  (he  ^ymnotiuiTi, 
waa  regirJed  as  a  national  dishonour  (2  Maoc.  iv. 
12).  The  Assyrian  h«id-di*»i  ii  described  in  El. 
uiii.   15  under  the  terms   "  etcreding  in  dyed 
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iron  plate, 
eiuier  iaia  on,  or  supported  on  legi  aboTC  the  veiact 
sunk  Id  the  ground,  which  forms  the  dtsi.  1*he 
cakes  baked  "  on  the  hearth "  (Geo.  iriii.  6)  were 
probably  baked  in  the  eiisting  Bedonio  manner,  on 
hot  stones  coTersl  «^  ashes.  The  "  hearth  "  d( 
king  Jehoiakim'i  wiatar  palace  (Jer.  mTi.  33)  was 
poeaibly  a  pan  or  braiiei  tf  charcoaL 

EMth,  Heb.  'SrSir  (Jer.  iItHI.  6),  and  'or*^. 
There  aeems  no  naion  t«  doubtCeUus'coneluaioa 
that  the  'ar'ir  (Jer.  irii.  6)  ia  identical  with  th* 
'arar  of  Arabic  writers,  which  is  aoma  apedea  of 
juniper,  probably  the  Jim^>ena  Sabma,  or  aaTin. 

Htathan  (Heb.  gti,  gSyim).  1.  While  ai  yet 
the  Jewish  nation  had  no  pohlical  enatence,  gtyim 
denoted  generally  the  nations  of  the  world,  espedally 
including  the  immediate  deicendanla  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  itiii.  18  ;  coinp.  Gal.  iii.  16).  The  latter, 
aa  they  grew  in  numbers  and  importance,  vttn 
diatinguished  in  a  mut  marked  manner  from  the 
nations  by  whom  they  were  acrrounded,  and  were 
proTided  with  a  code  of  lawa  and  a  religioua  ritual 

nations  fiom  whom  they  were  thus  aepanted  re- 
ceiTed  the  especial  appellation  of  gi-jim.  They  lie 
cTer  assodaled  with  the  worship  of  blse  goda,  and 
the  (bul  piictices  of  idolaters  (Lev.  iviii.  ii.>,  and 
these  oonilitutod  their  chief  distinctions,  asjiyim, 
from  the  wcrshippera  ol  the  one  God,  the  people  of 
JehoTah  (Num.  iv.  41 ;  Dent,  mriii.  10).  Thi» 
distinction  waa  maintained  in  its  full  force  during 
the  early  times  of  the  monarchy  (2  Sam.  vil.  23; 
I  K.  Ii.  4-8,  liv.  24 ;  Ps.  CTi.  35).— 3.  But,  erea 
in  early  Jewiah  timeg,  the  teno  giyim  received  by 
anticipation  a  signifioiDce  of  wider  rsnge  than  the 
national  eiperieoce  (Let.  iiri.  33,  38 ;  Deut.  XXX. 
1);  and  as  the  latter  waa  gradually  developed 
during  the  prosperous,  times  of  the  monarchy,  the 
gSgim  were  the  surrounding  nations  generally,  with 
whom  the  Israelites  were  brought  into  coulact  by 

the  Maccabees,  following  the  cualoms  of  Ihejij/im 
denoted  the  neglect  or  concealment  of  drcumcisoo 
(1  MiM.  i.  15),  disregard  of  aacriftcea,  profiination 
of  the  Sabbath,  eating  of  swine's  fleah  and  meat 
oOered  (o  idols  (2  Mace.  vi.  6-9,  18.  it.  1,  2),  and 
adoption  of  the  Greek  national  games  (2  Maoc  ii. 
12,  14).  In  all  pointa  Judaism  and  htsithenism  are 
strongly  cootroaled.     The  "  barbaions  multitude  " 


t  i  Xmc  d.  21  we  oppowd  to  those  who  played 
tiv  3KD  ibr  Judaism,  and  the  distioctioa  now  be- 
rvm  u  ecdeaastiod  one  (oomp.  Matt,  xriii.  17). 
hU  in  adJitkm  to  its  signiticanoe  as  an  ethno- 
:xhical  term,  gdjfim  had  a  moral  sense  which 
L^t  lU  U  overlooked.  In  Ps.  ix.  5, 1 5, 17  (comp. 
£z.i^i.'Jl)  the  word  stands  in  parallelism  with 
"je  Tkxoi  ;**  and  in  ver.  17  the  people  thus  dc- 
Mr^'A  are  described  as  **  forgetters  of  God,"  that 
kxr  Ki,  Jdio%-ah  (Jer.  x.  25). 

EetTOL    There  are  four  Hebrew  words  thus 

i*«>rAi  in  the  0.  T.,  which  we  may  briefly  notice. 

L  FM^a  (A,  V.   firmament),   a   solid   expanse. 

7::c-::ch  its  open  lattices  (Gen.  vii.  11;  2  K.  vli. 

..i^  ordoon  (Ps.  Ixxriit.  23)  the  dew  and  snow 

al  Ul  are  poured  upon  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii. 

i:,  -.7 .    This  firm  vault,  which  Job  describes  as 

ic2i  **  ttrong  as  a  molten  looking-glass"  (xxxvii. 

h .  i>  tnnsparent,  like  pellucid    sapphire,  and 

r[v^iii  a  ciystal  (Don.  xii.  3 ;  Ex.  xxiv.  10 ;  £z. 

:.:::  Rer.  ir.  6),  orer  which  rests  the  throne  of 

G«d  k  Ixri.  1 ;  Ex.  i.  26),  and  which  is  opened 

if  tb<  d«9cent  of  angels,  or  for  prophetic  visions 

'Oa.xiviii.  17;  Ez.  i.  1 ;  Acts  vii.  56,  x.  11).    lu 

il,  'sii  gems  or  golden  lamps,  the  stars  are  fixed  to 

p  light  to  t^  eaiih,  and  regulate  the  seasons 

,0e.Lli-19);  and  the  whole  magnificeDt,  im- 

BOKtnUe  structure  (Jer.  nxi.  37)  is  suppoiied 

tft^  mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong  founda- 

*8»'P*.  xriiL  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8 ;  Job  xxiv.  11).— 

t  SluiAayun.     This  is  the  woi-d  used  in  the  ex- 

poMn  **  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  or  "  the  upper 

»ilo»w  regions"  (Gen.  i.  1).— 3.  M&rom,  used 

^boTcn  in  Ps.  xviii.  16  ;  Jer.  xxv.  30;  Is.  xxiv. 

li  Properly  speaking  it  means  a  mountain,  as 

nh,ciL  19;  Ex.  xvii.  23.-4.  ShcctidliUn,  "ex- 

liMo,"  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  heaven 

.bat  zxxiii.  26;  Job  xxxv.  5).     St.  Paul's  ex- 

inioD  **  third  heaven"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to 

■Kk  eonjectnre.     Grotius  said  that  the  Jews  di- 

^  the  heaven  into  three  ports,  viz.  1.  the  air 

ttfno&phere,  where  clouds  gather ;  2.  the  fiitna- 

^  b  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  fixed ; 

ttae  upper  heaven,  the  abode  of  God  and  his 

IlW.     1.  Grandson  of  the  patriarch  Asher 

ft  ilTi.  17 ;  1  Chr.  vu.  31 ;  Num.  xxvi.  45).— 
Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).— 8.  A 
«At  fl  Chr.  r.  13).— 4.  A  Benjamite  (1  Chr. 
^  17).— 5.  Another  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii. 
SV4  Heber,  the  Kenite,  the  husband  of  Jael 

&.  iv.  11-17,  ▼.  24).— 7.  The  patriarch  Eb£B 
lit.  35). 
IlteitM,  t]i0y  descendants  of  Heber,  a  branch 
^Ihe  tnbe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 

%'teiw.  Hetevwi.     This  word  first  occurs  as 

^pfaed  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13).     It  was  after- 

^^  giren  as  a  name  to  his  descendants.     Four 

j*>*itioiu  have  been  proposed:  I.  From  Abram.— 

a-  FroD  '4iknr,  =  •*  crossed  over,"  applied  by  the 

^■vola  to  Abraham  upon  his  croesing  the  Eu- 

!*««  (Gen.  riv.  13).— III.  From  *iber,  *•  beyond, 

^tW  ether  side,"  is  eaBentially  the  same  with  II., 

""^  both  rest  npoo  the  hypothesis  that  Abraham 

^  ^  potterity  were  called  Hebrews  in  order  to 

^*t«  a  distinction .  between  the  noes  E.  and  W. 

f|^  Eophnitcs.— iv.  From  the  patriarch  Eber. 

^  >o  spedid  prominence  is  in  the  genealogy  as- 

2^  to  Eber  soch  as  might  entitle  him  to  the 

^■tion  c/  bflMl  or  feonder  m  the  race.     From  the 

^^akigial  sdhont  In  Gtn.  xi.  10-26,  it  does  not 
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appear  that  the  Jews  thought  of  Eber  as  n  source 
primary,  or  even  secondary  of  the  national  descent. 
There  is,  indeed,  only  one  passage  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  any  peculiar  resting-point  as 
connected  with  the  name  of  Eber.  In  Geii.  x.  21 
Shem  is  called  "  the  £Either  of  all  the  childi-en  of 
Eber,"  •'.  e.  fitther  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  appellative  derivation  (from  *d6ar 
or  V6cr)  is  strongly  confiimed  by  the  hibtorical  use 
of  the  word  Hebrew,  A  ixitronymic  would  na- 
turally be  in  use  only  among  the  people  them.selves, 
while  the  appellative  which  had  been  originally 
applied  to  them  as  stiangei's  in  a  strange  kmd 
would  probably  continue  to  designate  them  in  tlieir 
I'elations  to  neighbouring  tribes,  and  would  be  their 
current  name  among  foi-eign  nations.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  case  with  the  terms  Israelite  and  Hebi-ew 
respectively.  The  former  was  used  by  the  Jews 
of  themselves  among  themselves,  the  latter  was 
the  name  by  which  they  were  known  to  foreigners. 
Brietly,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  vras  originally  a 
Cis-Euphiatian  word  applied  to  Tians-Euphratian 
immigi-ants ;  it  was  accepted  by  these  immigrants 
in  their  external  relations;  and  after  the  general 
substitution  of  the  word  Jew^  it  still  found  a  place 
in  that  marked  and  special  feature  of  national  con- 
ti-adistinction,  the  language. 

Hebreweti,  a  Hebrew  woman  (Jer.  xxxiv.  9). 

Hebrews,  Spiftle  to  the.  Canonical  authority. 
Was  it  received  and  tiansmitted  as  canonical  by  the 
immediate  successors  of  the  apostles?  The  most 
important  witness  among  these,  Clement  (a.d.  70 
or  95),  refers  to  this  Epistle  in  the  same  way  as, 
and  more  frequently  than,  to  any  otiier  canonical 
book.  Little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  few  pos- 
sible allusions  to  it  in  Bamabas,  Heiinas,  Polycarp, 
and  Ignatius.  It  is  received  as  canonical  by  Justin 
Martyr,  and  by  the  compilers  of  the  Peshito  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament.  Basilides  and  Marcion 
are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the  Elpistlc.  But 
at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  North  iVfrican 
church,  where  first  the  Gospel  found  utterance 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  orthodox  Christianity  first 
doubted  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  To  the  old  Latin  vei-sion  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  was  completed  probably  about 
A.D.  173,  this  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  added  as 
a  composition  of  Barnabas,  and  as  d&ititute  of 
canonioil  authority.  During  the  next  two  cen- 
turies the  extant  fathers  of  the  Roman  and  North 
African  churches  regard  the  Epistle  as  a  book  of  no 
canonical'  authority ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  its 
authority  began  to  revive.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  cri- 
tical of  the  Latin  fathers,  reviewed  the  conflicting 
opinions  as  to  the  authority  of  this  Epistle.  He 
considered  that  the  prevailing,  though  not  uni- 
veisal  view  of  the  Latin  churches  was  of  less 
weight  than  the  view  not  only  of  ancient  writers, 
but  ali;o  of  all  the  Greek  and  all  the  Eastern 
churches,  where  the  Epistle  was  received  as 
cauonical  and  read  daily ;  and  he  pronounced  a  de- 
cided opiuion  in  favour  of  its  authority.  The  great 
contem|)orary  light  of  North  Africa,  St.  Augustine, 
held  a  siroihir  opinion.  The  3rd  Council  of  Car- 
thage, A.D.  397,  and  a  Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent, 
A.D.  416,  gave  a  final  confirmation  to  their  deci- 
sion. But  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  dose 
of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest  of  orthodox 
Christendom  finom  the  banning  was  agreed  upon 
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the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle.     Cirdinol 
Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  was  the  first  to 
disturb  the  traditi(»i  of  a  thousand  years,  and  to 
deny  its  authority.     Erasmus,  Calvin,  and  Beaa 
questioned  only  its  authorship.     Luther,  when  he 
printed  his  version  of  the  Bible,  separated  this  book 
from  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the 
Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  next  before 
the  lievelation ;  indicating  by  this  change  of  order 
his  opinion  that  the  four  relegated  books  ai-e  of 
less  importance  and  less  authority  than  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament.— II.  W/to  was  iKe  author 
of  the  Epistle  i — The  superscription,  the  ordinaiy 
source  of  information,  is  wanting ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in 
North  Africa,  St.  Paul  was  regai-ded  as  the  author. 
Clement  ascribed  to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the 
Epistle  into  Greek  fram  a  Hebrew  original  of  St. 
Paul.      Origen  believed  that  the  thoughts  were 
St.  Paul's,  the  language  and  composition  St.  Luke's 
or  Clement's  of  Ilome.     Tertullian  names  BaiTiabos 
as  the  reputed  author  according  to  the  North  African 
tradition.     The  view  of  the  Alexandrian  Others,  a 
middle  point  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  tra- 
ditions, won  its  way  in  the  Church.     Luther's  con- 
jecture  that   Apollos  was    the   author  has  been 
widely  adopted.    Luke  by  Grotius.    Silas  by  others. 
Neander  attributes  it  to  some  apostolic  man  of  the 
Pauline  school,  whose   training   and    method  of 
stating  doctrinal   truth  difiei-ed  from  St.  Paul's. 
The  distinguished  name  of  Ewald  has  been  given 
i^eoently  to  the  hypothesis  that  it  was   written 
by  some  Jewish  teu:her  residing  at  Jerusalem  to 
n  church  in  some  important  Italian  town,  Which 
is  supposed  to  have  sent  a  deputation  to  Palestine. 
If  it  be  asked  to  what  extent,  and  by  whom  was 
St.  Paul  as^sted  in  the  composition  of  this  Epistle, 
tlie  reply  must  be  in  the  words  of  Origen,  **  Who 
wrote  p.  tf.  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  22,  wrote  from  the 
author's  dictation]  this  Epistle,  only  God  knows." 
The  similarity  in  phraseology  which  exists  between 
the  acknowledged  writings  of  St.  Luke  and  this 
Epistle,  his  constant  companionship  with  St.  Paul, 
and  his  habit  of  listening  to  and  recording  the 
Apostle's  arguments,  form  a  strong  presumption  in 
his  favour.— III.  To  whom  was  the  Epistle  sent  i — 
This  question  was  agitated  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Chrysostom,  who  replies, — ^to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine.    The  argument  of  the  Epistle  is  such 
as  could  be  used  with  most  effect  to  a  church  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally 
familiar  with  and  attached  to  the  Temple-service. 
Ebrard  limits  the  primaiy  circle  of  i*eadera  even  to 
a  section  of  the  chui'ch  at  Jerusalem.     Some  critics 
have  maintained   that  this  Epistle  was  addressed 
directly  to  Jewish   believers  everywhere:  others 
have  i-estricted  it  to  those  who  dwelt  in  Asia  and 
Greece.— IV.  Where  and  when  was  it  written  i — 
Eastern  traditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  writer, 
name  Italy  and  Rome,  or  Athens,  as  the  place  fi-om 
whence   the   Epi&tle  was  written.      Either  place 
would  agree  with,  perhaps  was  suggested  by,  the 
mention  of  Timothy  in  the  last  chapter.      The 
Epistle  was  evidently  written  before  ^e  destruc- 
tion of  Jerasalem  in  a.d.  70.     The  whole  argu- 
ment, and  specially  the  passages  viii.  4  and  sq., 
ix.  6  and  sq.,  and  xiii.  10  and  sq.,  imply  that  the 
Temple  was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of 
^f  iue  service  was  cai'ried  on  without  interruption. 
date  which  best  agrec»  with  the  traditiooai-r 
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account  of  the  authorship  and  destlDation  of  the 
Epistle  is  A.D.  63,  about  the  end  of  St.  Paul'i  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  or  a  year  after  Albinus  suc- 
ceeded Festus  as  Procurator.— V.  In  what  language 
was  it  written  1 — Like  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  afforded  ground  for 
much  unimportant  controversy  respecting  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  originally  written.  The 
eai'liest  statement  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  in 
Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke  into  Greek. 
But  nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  r^rd  it  as  a  traF- 
dition,  rather  than  a  conjecture  suggested  by  the 
style  of  the  Epistle.  Bleek  argues  in  support  of  a 
Greek  original,  on  the  grounds  of  (1.)  the  purity 
and  easy  flow  of  the  Greek ;  (2.)  the  use  of  Greek 
words  which  could  not  be  adequately  expressed  in 
Hebrew  without  long  periphiuse ;  (3.)  the  use  of 
pait>noma8ia ;  and  (4.)  the  use  of  the  Septuagint  in 
quotations  and  references.-" VI.  Condition  of  the 
Ilebrewsi,  and  soope  of  the  Epistle,'^  The  numerous 
Christian  churches  scattered  throughout  Judaea 
(Acts  ix.  31 ;  Gal.  i.  22)  were  continually  exposed 
to  persecution  from  the  Jews  (1  Thess.  ii.  14)  ;  but 
in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  additional  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  predominant  oppressors  of  the 
Christians.  The  magnificent  nationsii  Temple  might 
be  shut  against  the  Hebrew  Christian ;  and  even  if 
this  affliction  were  not  often  laid  upon  him,  yet 
there  was  a  secret  burden  which  he  bore  within 
him,  the  knowledge  that  tlie  end  of  all  the  beauty 
and  awfulness  of  Zion  was  rapidly  approaching.  * 
What  could  take  the  pUice  of  the  Templ^  and  that 
which  was  behind  the  veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fioes,  and  the  Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease  to 
exist  ?  What  compensation  could  Christianity  offer 
him  for  the  loss  which  Wiis  pressing  the  Hebrew 
Christian  more  and  more?  The  writer  of  this 
Epistle  meets  the  Hebrew  Chinstians  on  their  own 
ground.  His  answer  is — **  Your  new  fiuth  gives 
you  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  you  seek,  all  your 
fathera  sought.  In  Christ  the  Son  of  God  you  have 
an  all-sufficient  Mediator,  nearer  than  angels  to  the 
Father,  eminent  above  Moses  as  a  benefactor,  more 
symjiathising  and  more  prevailing  than  the  High- 
priest  as  an  intercessor :  His  sabbath  awaits  you  in 
heaven ;  to  His  covenant  the  old  was  intended  to  be 
subservient ;  His  atonement  is  the  eternal  reality  of 
which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing  shadow ;  His 
dty  heavenly,  not  made  with  hands.  Having  Him, 
believe  in  Him  with  all  your  heart,  with  a  faith 
in  the  unseen  future,  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of 
old,  patient  under  pi-esent,  and  prepared  for  coming 
woe,  full  of  energ}*,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and 
love."  Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

Heliron.  1.  The  third  son  of  Kohath,  who 
was  the  second  son  of  Levi ;  the  younger  brother 
of  Amram,  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18; 
Num.  iii.  19 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  18,  xxui.  12).  The 
immediate  children  of  Hebron  are  not  mentioned  by 
name  (comp.  Ex.  vi.  21,  22),  but  he  was  the 
founder  of  a  ftmiily  of  Hebronites  (Num.  iii.  27, 
xxvi.  58 ;  I  Qir.  xxvi.  23,  30, 31)  or  Bene-Hebron 
(1  Chr.  XV.  9,  xxiii.  19). — 2.  In  the  genealogical 
lists  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  42,  43), 
Maieshah  is  said  to  have  been  the  **  father  of 
Hebron."  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  whe- 
ther these  names  are  intended  to  be  those  of  the 
places  themselves  or  of  persons  who  founded  them. 

Hel>roii.    1.  A  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  54)  ; 


litaftted  among  the  mountains  (Josh.  zz.  7),  20 
Bmhbi  miles  south  of  Jerusiilera,  and  the  same 
Hiihinm  north  of  Beersheba.  Hebron  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  dties  in  the  world  still  existing ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  is  the  riral  of  Damascus,  it  was 
boilt,  mj%  a  sacred  writer,  *'  seven  yeara  before 
Zoan  in  Egjpt"  (Num.  ziii.  22) ;  and  was  a  well- 
known  town  when  Abraham  entered  Canaan  3780 
rmn  ago  (Gen.  xiii.  18).  Its  original  name  was 
tOijath-Arba  (Judg.  i.  10),  *<  the  city  of  Arba ; " 
so  caUed  from  Arba,  the  &ther  of  Anak,  and  pro- 
genitor of  the  giant  Anakim  (Josh.  zzi.  1 1,  xr.  13, 
14).  The  chief  interest  of  this  city  arises  from 
Hs  haring  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
strikii^  erents  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs.  Sarah 
died  at  Hebron ;  and  Abraham  then  bought  from 
Ephron  the  Hittite  the  field  and  cave  of  Mach- 
pelahy  to  senre  as  a  fiunily  tomb  (Gen.  zziii.  2-20). 
The  care  is  still  there ;  and  the  massive  walls  of 
tiie  Harean  or  mosque,  within  which  it  lies,  form 
the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  whole  city. 
Abraham  is  called  by  Mohammedans  et-KhtUU, 
''the  Friend,'* «'.  e,  of  God,  and  this  is  the  modem 
naaw  of  Hebron.  Hebron  now  contains  about 
5000  inhabitants,  of  whom  some  50  families  are 
Jews.  It  IS  picturesquely  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley,  sorrounded  by  rodcy  hills.  The  valley 
raas  from  north  to  south;  and  the  main  quarter 
«f  the  town,  surmounted  bv  the  lofly  walk  of  the 
venansble  Haram,  lies  partly  on  the  eastern  stope 
(Geo.  zzxvii.  14 ;  oomp.  zziii.  19).  About  a  mile 
from  the  town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the  largest 
«alc-trees  in  Pale^^ine.  This,  say  some,  is  the  very 
tree  beneath  which  Abraham  pitdied  his  tent,  and 
H  still  bears  the  name  of  the  patriarch.— 2.  One 
of  the  towns  in  the  territory  of  Asher  (Josh.  ziz. 
38),  on  the  boundary  of  the  tribe.  No  one  in 
modem  times  has  discovered  its  site.  Besides,  it  is 
not  certain  whether  the  name  should  not  rather 
be  Ebdon  or  Abdon,  since  that  form  is  found  in 
many  MSS. 

Hab'nmitet,  th«.  A  fiunily  of  Kohathite  Le- 
vities, descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Kohath 
(Nmn.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58 ;  1  Chr.  zzvi.  23). 

Hadg*.  Three  of  the  Heb.  words  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A«  V.  denote  simply  that  which  sur- 
nnmds  or  endoses,  whether  it  be  a  stone  wall 
(j9tier,  Frov.  zziv.  31 ;  Ez.  zlii.  10),  or  a  fence 
of  other  materials.  QAdir  and  gidir6h  are  used 
of  the  hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Num.  zzii.  24 ;  Ps. 
Incdz.  40;  1  Chr.  iv.  23),  and  the  latter  is 
employed  to  describe  the  rude  walls  of  stone,  or 
lenees  d  thom,  which  served  as  a  shelter  for  sheep 
in  winter  and  summer  (Num.  zzzii.  16).  The 
stone  walls  which  surround  the  sheeptolds  of 
modem  Palestine  are  frequently  crowned  with 
sharp  thorns.  In  order  to  protect  the  vineyards 
from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts  (Pk.  Izzz.  12)  it 
was  customary  to  surround  them  with  a  wall  of 
^Mm  stones  or  mud  (Matt.  zzi.  .33  ;  Mark  xii.  1), 
wfaidi  was  a  fiivourite  haunt  of  serpents  (Eccl.  z. 
S),  and  a  retreat  for  locusts  from  tne  cold  (Nah. 
ill.  17).  A  wall  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  clearly 
distinguished  in  Is.  v.  5  from  the  tangled  hec^, 
wkoifM  (Mic.  vii.  4),  which  was  planted  as  an 
additional  safeguard  to  the  vineyard  (c^  Ecdus. 
zxviii.  24),  and  was  composed  of  the  thorny  shrubs 
with  which  Palestine  abounds.  The  prickly  pear, 
a  spedes  of  cactos,  so  frequently  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  the  East  at  present,  is  believed  to  be  of 
comparatively  modem  introduction. 
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Eflgal,  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  **  chamber- 
lains ")  of  the  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  ii.  8,  15). 

H#ge|  another  form  of  the  preceding  (Esth. 
ii.  3). 

Hisifer.  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  expres- 
sion that  exactly  corresponds  to  our  heifer;  for 
both  ^lah  and  parah  are  applied  to  cows  that  have 
calved  (1  Sam.  vi.  7-12;  Job  zzi.  10;  Is.  vii. 
21).  The  heifer  or  young  cow  was  not  commonly 
used  for  ploughing,  but  only  for  treading  out  the 
com  (Hos.  z.  11 ;  but  see  Judg.  xiv.  18;,  when  it 
ran  about  without  any  headstall  (Dent.  xxv.  4); 
hence  the  expression  an  "unbroken  heifer"  {Hw, 
iv.  16  ;  A.  V.  *<  backsliding")*  to  which  Israel  is 
compared. 

Heir.  The  Hebrew  instikitions  relative  to  in- 
heritance were  of  a  very  simple  diaracter.  Under 
the  Patriarchal  system  the  property  was  divided 
among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives  (Gen.  xxi. 
10,  x^v.  36,  zxv.  5),  a  larger  portion  being  as- 
signed to  one,  generally  the  eldest,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the 
fimiily.  The  sons  of  concubines  wei-e  portioned  olV 
with  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  At  a  later  period 
the  ezdusion  of  the  sons  of  concubines  was  rigidly 
enforced  (Judg.  zi.  1  ff.).  Daughters  had  no  share 
in  the  patrimony  (Gen.  zzzi.  14),  but  received  a 
marriage  portion.  The  Mosaic  law  regulated  the 
succession  to  real  property  thus:  it  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  sons,  the  ekiest  receiving  a 
double  portion  (Dent.  zzi.  17),  the  others  equal 
shares;  if  there  were  no  sons,  it  went  to  the 
danghters  (Num.  zzvii.  8),  on  the  condition  thnt 
they  did  not  marry  out  of  theu*  own  tribe  (Num. 
zxzvi,  6  ff. ;  Tob.  vi.  12,  vii.  13),  otherwise  the 
patrimony  was  forfeited.  If  there  were  no  daugh- 
ters, it  went  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased ;  if  no 
brother,  to  the  paternal  uncle ;  and,  fiuling  these, 
to  the  nezt  of  kin  (Num.  xxvii.  9^11).  In  the 
case  of  a  widow  being  lefl  without  diildren,  the 
nearest  of  kin  on  her  husband's  side  had  the  right 
of  marrying  her,  and  in  the  event  of  his  refusal  the 
next  of  kin  (Ruth  iii.  12,  13):  with  him  rested 
the  obligation  of  redeeming  we  propeily  of  the 
widow  (Ruth  iv.  1  ff.),  if  it  had  been  either  sold  or 
mortgaged.  If  none  stepped  forward  to  marry  the 
widow,  the  inheritance  renuuned  with  her  until 
her  death,  and  then  reverted  to  the  next  of  kin. 
The  land  being  thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the  notion 
of  heir$hipf  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known 
to  the  Jews.  Testamentary  dispositions  were  of 
course  superfluous.  The  references  to  wills  in  St. 
Paul's  writings  are  borrowed  from  the  usages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the  custom 
was  introduced  into  Judaea. 

Helah,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  fiither  of 
Tekoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  5). 

Helam,  a  place  east  of  the  Jordan,  bnt  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  at  which  the  Syrians  were  collected 
by  Hadarezer,  and  at  which  David  met  and  de- 
feated them  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  17).  The  most  pro- 
bable conjecture  perhaps  is  that  it  is  identical  with 
Alamatha,  a  town  named  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed 
by  him  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  near  Nicepho- 
rium. 

HellMh,  a  town  of  Asher,  probably  on  the  pUin 
of  Phoenicia,  not  fiu*  from  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31). 

Hel'boiii,  a  place  only  mentioned  in  Ezekiel 
xxvii.  Geographers  have  hitherto  represented  Hel- 
bon  as  identical  with  the  city  of  Aleppo,  called 
Hcdeb  by  the  Arabs ;  but  there  aiie  strong  reasons 
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against  this.  A  few  yean  ago  Mr.  Porter  directed  i 
attention  to  a  Tillage  and  district  within  a  few 
miles  of  Damascus,  still  bearing  the  andeni»name 
Helbofif  and  still  celebrated  as  producing  the  finest 
grapes  in  the  country.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  this  village,  and  not  Aleppo,  is  the  Helbon  of 
Ezekiel. 

Helchi'ali,  1  Esd.  yiii.  1.    [Hilktah.] 

Helchi'as,  2  Esd.  i.  1.    [Hilkiah.] 

Helda'i  1.  The  twelfth  captain  of  the  monthly 
courses  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  15). 
2.  An  Israelite  who  seems  to  have  returned  from 
the  Captivity  (Zech.  vi.  10). 

Heleb,  son  of  Baanah,  the  Netophathite,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  king  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
29).    In  the  parallel  list  the  name  is  given  as 

Eeled,  1  Chr.  xi.  30. 

Helek,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Manasseh, 
and  second  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  zzvi.  30). 

He'lekitM,  tlM,  the  fitmily  descended  from  the 
foi-egoing  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

Hielno.  1.  A  descendant  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
35).— 2.  A  man  mentioned  only  in  Zech.  vi.  14. 
Apparently  the  same  as  Hsldai. 

Hel'eph,  the  place  from  which  the  boundary  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali  started  (Josh.  zix.  33).  Van 
de  Velde  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Beitltf. 

Hel'ei.  1.  One  of  **  the  thirty  "  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiU.  26 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  27),  an  Ephraimite, 
and  captain  of  the  seventh  monthly  course  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  10).— 2.  A  man  of  Jndah,  son  of  Azariah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  39). 

HelL  1.  The  father  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii.  23) ;  maintained  by 
Lord  A.  Hervey,  the  latest  investigator  of  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  to  have  been  the  real  brother 
of  Jacob  the  father  of  the  Virgin  herself.— 8.  The 
third  of  three  names  inserted  between  Achitob 
and  Amarias  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra,  in  2  Esd. 
i.  2  (compare  Ezr.  vii.  2,  3). 

Heli'M,  2  Esd.  vu.  39.    [Elijah.] 

Heliodo'mi,  the  treasurer  of  Seleucus  Philo- 
pator,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  carry 
away  the  private  treasures  deposited  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  According  to  2  Mace.  iii.  9  ff.,  he 
was  stayed  from  the  execution  of  his  design  by  a 
**  great  apparition,"  and  fell  down  speechless.  He 
was  afterwards  restored  at  the  intercession  of  the 
High-priest  Onias  (2  Mace.  iii.).  The  full  details 
of  the  narrative  are  not  supported  by  any  other 
evidence. 

Helka'i,  a  priest  of  the  family  of  Meraioth,  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

Hellcath,  the  town  named  as  the  starting-point 
for  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
25),  and  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (xxi.  31).  Its  site  has  not  been 
recovered. 

EeHcath  Eai'inrim,  a  smooth  piece  of  ground, 
apparently  close  to  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  where  the 
combat  took  place  between  the  two  paities  of 
Joab's  men  and  Abner's  men,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  whole  of  the  combatants,  and  brought 
on  a  general  battle  (2  Sam.  ii.  16). 

HeUd'M.    1  Esd.  i.  8.    [Hilkiah.] 

Hell.  This  is  the  word  generally  and  nnfortu- 
nately  used  by  our  translators  to  render  the 
HebKW  Sheoi.     It  would  perhaps  have  been  better 

retain  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  or  else  render  it 

by  **  the  grave  "  or  "  the  pit.'*    It  is  deep 

zL  8)  and  daik  (Job  xi.  21,  22),  in  the  centre 
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of  the  earth  (Num.  xvi.  30;  Dent,  zzzii.  22), 
having  within  it  depths  on  depths  (Prov.  iz.  18). 
and  fiistened  with  gates  (Is.  zxxviii.  10)  and  bars 
(Job  xvii.  16).  In  this  cavernous  realm  are  the 
souls  of  dead  men,  the  Bephaim  and  ill-spirits  (Ps. 
Ixxxvi.  13,  Ixxxix.  48;  Prov.  xxiii.  14;  Ex.  xxxi. 
17,  xxxii.  21).  It  is  clear  that  in  many  passag«» 
of  the  O.  T.  Sheol  can  only  mean  '*  the  grave,*' 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (see,  for  example. 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  zlii.  38 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  6 ;  Job  xiv. 
13).  In  other  passages,  however,  it  seems  to 
involve  a  notion  of  punishment,  and  is  therefore 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  word  **  Hell."  But 
in  many  cases  this  transUtion  misleads  the  reader. 
It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  Job  xi.  8;  Ps. 
cxxxix.  8 ;  Am.  ix.  2  (where  **  hell "  is  used  as  the 
antithesis  of  <*  heaven  "V  merely  illustrate  the 
Jewbh  notions  of  the  locality  of  Sheol  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  ideas  respect- 
ing Sheol  were  of  a  vague  description.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Hebrews  r^rded  the  grave  as  the 
end  of  all  sentient  and  intelligent  existence.  In 
the  N.  T.  the  word  Hades,  like  Sheol,  sometimes 
means  merely  **the  grave"  (Rev.  xx.  13;  Acts  ii. 
31  ;  1  0>r.  XV.  55),  or  in  general  "the  unseen 
world."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds  say  of 
our  Lord  **  He  went  down  into  hell,"  meaning  the 
state  of  the  dead  in  general,  without  any  restriction 
of  happiness  or  misery,  a  doctrine  certahily,  though 
only  virtually,  expre^ed  in  Scripture  (Eph.  iv.  9 ; 
AcU  ii.  25-31).  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  Hades  is 
used  of  a  place  of  torment  (Luke  xvi.  23  ;  2  Pet. 
ii.  4;  Matt.  xi.  23,  &c.).  Consequently  it  has 
been  the  prevalent,  almost  the  universal,  notion 
that  Hades  is  an  intermediate  state  between  death 
and  resurrection,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  the 
abode  of  the  blessed  and  the  other  of  the  lost.  In 
holding  this  view,  main  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  ground  the  proof  of  an  important  theological 
doctrine  on  a  passage  which  confessedly  abounds  in 
Jewish  metajiiors.  The  word  most  frequently 
used  in  the  N.  T.  for  the  place  of  future  puniri^ 
ment  is  Oehenna  or  Oehenna  cffire  (see  Geiienna. 
and  HiNNOM). 

BUHenift.  In  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the 
first  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1), 
two  distinct  paities  are  recognised  among  its  mem- 
bers, <* Hebrews"  and  "Hellenists"  (Grecians), 
who  appear  to  stand  towards  one  another  in  some 
degree  in  a  relation  of  jealous  rivaliy  (comp.  Acts 
ix.  29).  The  name,  according  to  its  derivation, 
marks  a  class  distinguished  by  peculiar  habits,  and 
not  by  descent.  Thus  the  Hellenists  as  a  body  in- 
cluded not  only  the  proselytes  of  Greek  (or  foreign) 
parentage,  but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in 
foreign  countries,  had  adopted  the  prevalent  form  of 
the  current  Gre^  civilisation,  and  with  it  the  use  of 
the  common  Gredc  dialect.  The  flexibility  of  the 
Greek  language  gained  for  it  in  ancient  times  a 
general  currency  similar  to  that  which  French 
enjoys  in  modem  Europe ;  but  with  this  important 
diHerence,  that  Greek  was  not  only  the  language  of 
educated  men,  but  also  the  language  of  the  masses 
in  the  great  centres  of  commerce.  Peculiar  words 
and  forms  adopted  at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly 
of  Macedonian  <Higin,  but  the  later  Attic  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  Uie  real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek. 
The  vocabulary  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
foreign  words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified  by 
now  constructions.     In  this  way  a  variety  of  local 
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iSaktAa  must  have  arisen.    One  of  these  dialecU 
liM  beeo  preserved  after  the  min  of  the  people 
amoog  whom  it  arose,  hj  hdng  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  eenrioe  which  language  has  yet  fulfilled. 
The  functioos  which  this  Jewish- Greek  had  to  dia- 
charge  were  of  the  widest  application,  and  the  lan- 
guage itself  combined  the  meet  opposite  featui-es. 
it  was  eseentially  a  fusion  of  iiastei-n  and  Western 
thought.     For  dj8r^;arding  peculiarities  of  infleiion 
and  nord  words,  the  chanicterbtic  of  the  Hellenis- 
tic dialect  is  the  combination  of  a  Hebrew  spirit 
with  a  Greek  body,  of  a  Hebrew  form  with  Greek 
words.    The  conception  belongs  to  one  race,  and 
the  expression  to  another.    This  view  of  the  Helle- 
nistic dialect  will  at  once  remove  one  of  the  com- 
moner misoooceptions  relating  to  it.     For  it  will 
follow  that  its  deviations  from  the  ordinary  laws  of 
dune  Gredc  are  themselves  bound  by  some  com- 
noD  hw,  and  that  irregularities  of  construction  and 
sltered  usages  of  wonk  are  to  be  traced  to  their 
fint  louroe,  and  interpreted  strictly  according  to 
the  ariginal  oonoeptioa  out  of  which  they  sprang. 
The  sdoption  of  a  iMxange  language  was  essentially 
doracteristk:  of  the  true  nature  of  Hellenism.    The 
pordy  outward  elements  of  the  national  life  were 
laid  Slide  with  a  fiuality  of  which  historj  offers 
ftv  eiunples,  while  the  inner  character  of  the 
peipie  remained  unchanged.    In  every  respect  the 
thoo^t,  so  to  speak,  was  dothed  in  a  new  dress. 
Hdlaidn  was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  incorporation  of 
Jodaism  according  to  altered  laws  of  life  and  wor- 
^.    It  accomplished  for  the  outer  world  what 
the  Return  accompHshed  for  the  Palestinian  Jews : 
it  ns  the  necessary  step  between  a  rdigion  of 
form  and  a  religion  of  spirit:  it  witnessed  against 
Jodajmi  as  final  and  universal,  and  it  witnessed 
^  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  religion 
vhich  should  be  bound  by  no  local  restrictions. 
The  Hellenista  themselves  were  at  once  missionaries 
to  the  heathen,  and  prophets  to  thdr  own  oountry- 
BMB.    Tet  this  new  development  of  Judaism  was 
oi>bined  without  the  sacrifice  of  national  ties.     In 
^<>(her  aspect  Hellenism  served  as  the  preparation 
l^aOstholic  creed.     As  it  furnished  the  language 
«  Christianity,  it  supplied  also  that  literary  in- 
■^  which  counteracted  the  traditional  reserve  of 
**  Palestinian  Jews. 
Bdaet    [Arms.] 

BaIoi,  father  of  Eliab,  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulnn 
(«oni.  I  9.  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  16). 

Him  Cf  Gaxuflnt  (Heb.  Uitsith).  The  im- 
Pi^rtaooe  which  the  later  Jews,  espedally  the  Pha- 
^t»  (Matt,  zxiii.  5),  attached  to  the  hem  or 
^>age  of  their  garments  was  founded  upon  the 
Jl^Sdatioa  in  Num.  xv.  38,  39,  which  gave  a  sym- 
]^ai  meaning  to  it.  But  the  fringe  was  only 
^  the  first  instance  the  ordinary  mode  of  finishing 
^  robe,  the  ends  of  the  threads  composing  the 
^^  being  left  in  order  to  prevent  the  doth  from 
Snivelling,  just  as  in  the  Assyrian  robes  as  repre- 
"ftted  in  the  bas-relie&  of  Nineveh:  the  blue 
j^i^and  being  added  to  strengthen  the  border.  The 
^ed  or  outer  robe  was  a  simple  quadrangular 
Pcoe  of  doth,  and  generally  so  worn  that  two  of 
"^  comers  hung  down  in  front:  these  cornel's 
*««  ornamented  with  a  **  riband  of  blue,**  or 
^her  dark  violet. 

Bt'ouun.    Huri  and  Hemam  were  sons  of  Lotan, 
«»  eH«t  son  of  iJeir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22). 
.  Bt'inaa.    t  Son  of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6;   IK. 
IT.  31)..i.2.  Son  of  Joel,  and  grandson  of  Samuel 
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the  prophet,  a  Kohathite.  He  is  called  "  the  singer," 
rather,  the  musvian  ( I  Chr.  vi.  33),  and  was  the 
first  of  the  three  Levites  to  whom  was  committed 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  muse  of  the  temple- 
service  in  the'i-eign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv,  16-22), 
Asaph  and  Ethan,  or  rather,  according  to  xxv.  1, 
3,  Jeduthun,  being  his  colleagues.  A  further  ac- 
count of  Heman  \»  given  1  Chr.  xxv.,  where  he  is 
called  (ver.  5)  "  the  king's  seer  in  the  matters  of 
God.*'  We  there  learn  that  Heman  had  fourteen 
sMis,  and  three  daughters.  Whether  or  no  this 
Heman  is  the  person  to  whom  the  88th  Psalm  is 
ascribed  is  doubtful.  He  is  there  called  **  the 
Ezrahite;"  and  the  89th  Psalm  is  ascribed  to 
**  Ethan '  the  Ezrahite."  But  since  Heman  and 
Ethan  are  described  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  as  *'  sons  of 
Zerah,'*  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
Ezrahite  means  *'of  the  family  of  Zei-ah,**  and  con- 
sequently that  Heman  of  the  88th  Psalm  is  dii^erent 
from  Heman  the  singer,  the  Kohathite.  In  1  K. 
iv.  31  again  (hebr.  v.  11),  we  have  mention,  as  of 
the  wisest  of  mankind,  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  He- 
man,  Chalcol  and  Daitia,  the  sons  of  Mahol,  a  list 
corresponding  with  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  in 
1  Chi*,  ii.  6.  If  Heman  the  Kohathite,  or  his  father, 
had  maiiied  an  heiress  of  the  house  of  iSerah,  and  was 
so  reckoned  in  the  genealogy  of  Zerah,  then  all  the 
notices  of  Heman  might  point  to  the  same  person. 

Ha'aiAtlL  Another  form — ^not  warranted  by  the 
Hebrew — of  the  well-known  name  Hamath  (Am. 
vi.  U). 

He'nuUih,  a  person,  or  place,  named  in  the  gene- 
alogical lists  of  Judah,  as  the  origin  of  the  Kenites, 
and  the  **  &ther  '*  of  the  house  of  Rechab  (1  Chr. 
ii.  55). 

Hnn'dan,  the  eldest  son  of  Dishon,  son  of  Anah 
the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26).  [Amram  2.]  The 
name  Hemdan  is  by  Knobel  compared  with  those  of 
Hvmeidy  and  Hamady,  who  are  located  to  the  E. 
and  S.E.  of  Akaba.  Also  with  the  Bene^Hamydet 
who  are  found  a  short  distance  S.  of  Kerek. 

HeTnloolc.  The  Hebrew  rdsh  is  rendered  "  hem- 
lock "  in  two  passages  (Hos.  x.  4 ;  Am.  vi.  12),  but 
elsewhere  "  gall."    [Gall.] 

Hen.  According  to  the  A.  V.  of  Zech.  vi.  14, 
Hen  is  a  son  of  Zephaniah,  and  apparently  the  same 
who  is  called  Josiidi  in  ver.  10.  But  by  the  LXX. 
and  others,  the  words  are  taken  to  mean  "  for  the 
fiivour  of  the  son  of  Zephaniah." 

Han.  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the  Bible 
except  in  Matt,  xxiii.  37 ;  Luke  xiii.  34.  That  a 
iMrd  so  common  in  Palestine  should  receive  such 
slight  notice,  is  cei-tainly  singular. 

He'na  seems  to  have  b^n  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  a  monaix^hical  state  which  the  Assyrian  kings 
had  i-educed  shortly  before  the  time  of  Sennacherib 
(2  K.  xix.  13;  Is.  zzxvii.  13).  Here,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Sippai-a  (now  Mo9a\b\  is  an  andent 
town  called  Ana  or  Anah,  which  may  be  the  same 
as  Hena.  A  further  conjecture  identifies  Ana  with 
a  town  called  Anat,  which  \»  mentioned  in  the  As- 
syrian insciiptions  as  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Euphrates.  The  modem  Ajiai  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream. 

He'nadad,  the  head  of  a  &mily  of  the  Levites 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (Ezr.  iii.  9). 

He'noch.  1.  Enoch,  2  (1  Chr.  i.  3).  2.  Henoch, 
1  (1  Chr.  i.  33). 

He'pher.  1.  The  youngest  of  the  sons  of  G  Head 
(Num.  xxvi.  32),  and  head  of  the  family  of  the 


HEPREmtES.— S.  Son  of  Ashar.  the  "  fhtho'  of 
Teltoa"  fl  Chr.  It,  6).— 8.  The  Mwheralhitt.  one 
of  the  heroes  of  Darid'a  guard  (1  Chr,  ri.  38^. 

Ha'phsr,  >  place  in  ancient  Canaan,  vhich 
occura  in  the  Hit  of  eonquered  kingt  (Joih.  lil.  ITV 
It  WM  on  the  val  of  Jordan  (cotnp.  7  and  1  K. 
IT.  10). 

HaVlwritai,  tha,  the  family  of  Hepher  tha  bd 
of6ilead(Nam.iiTi.3S). 

Hqdl'tMMb.  LAn>ine<lgiiifring"UTdcIight 
in  her,"  which  ii  to  be  bome  by  Ihe  restorad  Jetu 
nlem  (li.  Iiii.  4).— 9.  The  queen  of  King  Ke» 
kiah.  and  the  mother  of  Manaaieh  (2  K.  ni.  1). 

Hanld.  The  only  notice  of  thi.  officer  in  th 
0.  T.  occun  in  Dtn.  tii.  *.  The  term  "heinld 
might  be  lubitituted  for  "preacher"  in  I  Tim.  i 
7;  STim.i.  llj  2  Pet.  ii,  6. 

Ser'nnlM,  the  name  comnjonlj  applied  by  the 
Weetarn    nntioni   to   the   tutelatj   deity  of  Tyre 
■     (!  Mace  iT.   IB  *c.),  who«  national  title 
XeUart=Hiig  of  the  citg.    The  idealiiicitliKi 
baaed  upon  a  ■Imilarity  of  the  legtndi  and  al 
bntea  referred  to  the  two  deitiea,  but  Heiodotui 
(ii,  44)  recognited  their  diitinctnen,  and  dwella  on 
the   extreme  antiquity  of  the  Tyi-ian   rite.     The 
wor>hip   of  Melltart  wa»  ipread   Ihrougbout  tha 
Tyrian  coloniea.  and  waa  ecpedally  eatablished  at 
Carthage.      There  an  be  little  doubt   but   that 
Melkart  it  the  proper  name  of  the  Baal  mentioned 
m  the  later  hiitory  of  the  O.  T. 

Hard,  Eaidjmut.     The  herd  was  greatly  re- 
n  the  patriarchal  and  Moaaic  period. 
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tacrilice  (Num.  Til.  3 ;  Ft.  Iiii.  31 ;  la.  Ini.  3) ; 
also  fleeh-meat  and  milk,  diiefly  eonratad,  jm- 
bobly,  into  batter  and  cheeM  (Deut.  mii.  14; 
2  Sam,  iTii.  29),  irhich  ■och  milk  yield!  more  co- 
pionily  thaa  that  of  amall  cattle.  The  ruU-grovn 
01  it  iiaidiy  ever  alaughtared  in  Syria ;  but,  both 
(or  mcrilictal  and  coariTial  purpoaos  tbe  joang 
uiinud  vas  preferred  (Ci.  nix.  1).  Tbe  agricul- 
tuml  and  geneial  naefnlnefla  of  the  ox,  in  pLou^ing, 
(hreihing,  and  a>  a  beait  of  burden  (I  Chr.  III.  40 ; 
Is.  iIH.  1),  made  such  a  alaughtering  eaemwaitefuL 
The  animal  «aa  broken  to  aerrice  pnbably  in  bii 
third  y«M-  (la,   it.  5 ;  Jer.  ilriii.  M),     In  the 

lands,  eapecially  in  the  "nuth"  ngioD,  berdt 
gnued  there.  Especially  waa  the  eaatnn  lable- 
Und  (Ei.  mil.  It! ;  Nam.  mi).  4)  "  >  place  for 
cattle."  Uerdimen,  ^.,  in  Egypt  were  •  low, 
perhaps  the  loweat  caite ;  but  of  the  abandaiNB  of 
cattle  In  Egypt,  and  of  the  can  there  bestowed  on 
them,  theie  i>  no  doubt  (Gen.  ilrii.  6,  17;  Ei.ii. 
4,  20),  So  the  pingae  of  hall,  vaa  tent  to  nnita 
eapedally  the  cattle  (Pi.  liiriii.  48),  the  fintbDrn 
of^  which  also  were  amilten  (tj.  lii.  29).  The 
Israelitea  departing  itipnbled  for  (luc.  i.  2S)  and 
took  "much  cattle"  with  them  (ili.  3B).  Cattle 
farmed  thus  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Israelitiab 
nation  tn  Ita  greatat  period,  and  became  almost  a 
port  of  that  gmtnera.  When  posture  failed,  a  mii- 
tmt  of  Tarious  grains  (Job  tI.  5)  was  used,  as  also 
"  chopped  straw"  (Gen.  hit.  25;  Is.  iL  7.  Ixt. 
25),  which  was  tom  in  pieces  by  the  threahing- 
id  used  probably  for  teediog  in  atalls. 
These  last  formed  an  impoi-tant  adjunct  to  caltle- 


keeping,  being  Indispensable  for  shelter  at  certain 
seasons  (Ri.  ii.  6, 19).  The  oecopntion  of  henla- 
nan  was  honourable  in  early  timei  (Gen.  itvil.  6 : 
1  Sam,  Ii.  5 ;  1  Chr,  ztni,  39,  xirlii.  1).  Saul 
himself  resumed  it  in  the  interral  of  hia  cares  as 
king ;  also  Doeg  wsi  certalDlf  high  in  hia  conlidence 
(1  Sam.  ul.  7).  PhHraoh  made  tome  of  Joieph's 
brethren  "rulers  over  hit  rattle."  David's  herd- 
masten  were  among  hit  chief  (ifficen  of  ttirte.  The 
prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  Uiia  occupation  (Am. 
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endt  greeting  in  hit 
Epistle  to  (he  Romnns  (iri.  14V  lienaeirs,  Ter- 
talliin,  and  Origen,  agree  in  altribuling  to  him  the 
work  called  the  Si/iplieiyt :  which  is  lupposed  to 
have  been  written  in  ihe  pontiKcate  of  Clement  I. ; 
while  others  affirm  it  to  hare  been  the  work  of  a 
namFsnlie  in  the  following  age.  It  eiiited  r<-r  n 
long  time  only  in  a  LxMn  version,  but  the  lirit  put 
k  in  Greek  it  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Codci  Si- 


It  was  necer  rsceired  Into  the  cuion ; 
but  yet  was  goneraily  cjled  with  respect  only 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  wna  pnid  to  the  autlwritative 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  and  was  held  to  be  in  some 

Hn'msi,  a  man  mentioned  in  Rom.  iri.  14. 
According  to  tmdition  he  was  one  of  tlw  Seventj 
disciples,  and  afferwanii  Bishop  of  Dalmatia. 

Hnuog^anM,  a  penon  mentioned  bjr  St.  Paul 
in  the  latest  of  all  hit  Epistls  (2  Tim.  i.  15)  when 
tumed  awny  from  him,  and  among 
Phygellu!  and  Hermogenea." 
mountain  on  the  nortb-eaatem  border 
of  Palestine  (Deut.  iii.  8  ;  Josh.  iii.  1),  over  against 
Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  IT),  adjoining  the  platean  of 
Bathao  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  ita  irluatioii  being  thus 
clearly  defined  in  Scripture,  there  cnn  be  no  doubt 
at  to  Its  Identity.  It  stnndt  at  the  aouthem  end. 
and  ii  the  culminating  point  of  the  anti-Libaiiiis 
mnge;  it  lowers  high  aboTe  the  ancienl  border-cily 
of  Pan  and  the  ibuntaina  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  the 
most  contpiciiout  and  beauliful  moitntarn  in  Pales- 


prtk,**  Titible  from  a&r.  The  Sidonians  called  it 
Srim,  and  the  Amorites  Shenir.  It  was  also 
Dunai  Sion,  **the  elerated"  (Deut.  iv.  48).  So 
Qov,  at  the  present  dar,  it  is  called  Jebel  esh-Sheikh, 
"  the  ehief-moaDtaiD ;  and  Jebel  eth-  Thelj  **  snowy 
DonntaiD.*'  When  the  whole  country  is  parched 
with  the  summer  sun,  white  lines  of  snow  streak 
the  head  of  Hermon.  This  mountain  was  the  great 
hidfflark  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  a<«ociated  with 
their  Bortbem  border  almost  as  intimately  as  the 
m  was  with  the  western.  Hermon  has  three 
nmmits,  sitoated  like  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other.  This 
BHij  aocoant  for  the  expression  in  Ps.  zlii.  7  (6), 
"1  will  remember  thee  from  the  land  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  ffermons.**  In  two  passages  of  Scripture 
this  moantain  is  called  Baal-hermon  ( Judg.  iii.  3  ; 
1  Chr.  r.  23),  possibly  because  Baal  was  there 
worshipped.  The  height  of  Hermon  has  never  been 
nuHored,  though  it  has  often  been  estimated.  It 
maraafdy  be  reckoned  at  10,000  feet. 

Har^monitet,  tlie.  Properly  *'the  Hermons/' 
with  reference  to  the  three  summits  of  Mount 
Bennon  (Ps.  xlii.  6  [7]). 

Hood.     Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  an- 
cestry of  the  Herods ;  but  neglecting  the  cxa^erated 
ftat^ients  of  friends  and  enemies,  it  seems  certain 
that  they  were  of  Idumaenn  descent.     But  though 
alint  by  race,  the  Herods  were  Jews  in  faith.    The 
gaieral  policy  of  the  whole  Henxiian  family  centred 
i&  the  endeavour  to  found  a  great  and  independmt 
kit^m,  in  whidi  the  power  of  Judaism  should 
nhterre  to  the  consolidation  of  a  state.— I.  Herod 
THE  Great  was  the  second  son  of  Antipater,  who 
was  appointed   procurator  of  Judaea    by   Julius 
^^ttiar,  B.C.  47,  and  Cypros,  an  Arabian  of  noble 
^wont.     At  the   time  of  his  father's  elevation, 
*lwagh  wily  Eileen  years  old,  he  i-eceived  the  go- 
Tenunent  of  Galilee,  and  shortly  afterwards  that  of 
Code-Syria.     When  Antony  came  to  Syria,  B.C. 
^1«  he  appointed  Herod  and  his  elder  brother  Pha- 
*"d  tetrarchs  of  Judaea.     Herod  wai   forced  to 
shndon  Judaea  next  year  by  an  invasion  of  the 
"rthians,  who  supported  the  claims  of  Antigonus, 
uc  representative  of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty,  and 
^  to  Rome  (b.c.  40).     At  Rome  he  was  well  re- 
OBTed  by  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  appointed 
^  the  senate  king  of  Judaea  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
l^^oooaean  line.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
^  the  help  of  the  Romans,   he  took  Jerusalem 
♦ff"  ^^^'  *"^  completely  established  his  authority 
^'''JQghout  his   dominions.     After   the   battle   of 
^cm  he  visited  Octavian  at  Rhodes,  and  his  noble 
'^I'ing  won  for  him  the  favour  of  the  conqueror, 
yho  eenfirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the  king- 
^y  B.C.  31,  and  in  the  next  year  increased  it  by 
^  xk&tion  of  several  important  cities,  and  after- 
J*"^  gave  him  the  province  of  Tradionitis  and  the 
JJ'^ct  of  Paneas.     The  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Wttod  was  undisturbed  by  external  troubles,  but 
7*^0OMttic  life  was  embittered  by  an  almost  un- 
^t«rmpted   series  of  injuries  and   cruel   acts  of 
!*g««nce.     The  terrible  acts  of  bloodshed  which 
'I'wd  perpetrated  in  his  own  family  were  aocom- 
^ttl  by  others  aniong  his  subjects  equally  terrible, 
*■**»  the  number  who  fell  victims  to  them.     Ao- 


„  to  the  well-known  story,  he  ordered  the 
^1«  whom  he  had  called  to  him  in  his  Inst  mo- 
^tc  to  be  eiecuted  immediately  after  his  decease, 
"^t  10  lit  least  his  death  might  be  attended  by 
^irenal  monning.  It  was  at  the  time  of  his  fatal 
COK.  D.  B. 
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illness  that  he  must  have  caused  the  slaughter  of 
the  infants  at  Bethlehem  (Matt  ii.   16-18),  and 
j  from  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  murder 
of  a  few  young  children  in  an  unimportant  village 
when  contra>ted  with  the  deeds  which  he  carried 
out  or  designed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Josephus 
has  passed  it  over  in  silence.     In  dealing  with  the 
religious  feehngs  or  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  Herod 
showed  as  great  contempt  for  public  opinion  as  in 
the  execution  of  hi::  personal  vengeance.     But  while 
he  alienated  in  this  manner  the  affections  of  the 
Jews  by  his  cmelty  and  disregard  for  tlie  Law,  he 
adorned  Jerusalem  with  many  splendid  monuments 
of  his  taste  and  magnifioence.     The  Temple,  which 
;  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  was  the  greatest 
i  of  these  works.     The  restoration  was  begun  B.C. 
20,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  completed  in  a  year 
and  a  half.     But  fresh  additions  were  constantly 
made  in  succeeding  years,  so  that  it  was  said  that 
the  Temple  was  "  built  in  forty  and  six  years " 
(John  ii.  20),  a  phrase  which  expresses  the  whole 
period  from  the  commencement  of  Herod's  work  to 
the  completion  of  the  latei>t  addition  then  made.— 
II.  Herod  An-tipas  was  the  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan.     His  father  had 
originally  destined  him  as  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom, but  by  the  la&t  change  of  his  will  appointed 
him  "tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Peraea"  (Matt.  xiv. 
1 ;  Luke  iii.  19,  ix.  7 ;  Acts  xiii,  1.  Cf.  Luke  iii.  1). 
He  first  married  a  daughter  of  Aretns,  **  king  of 
Arabia  Petraea,"   but  after  some  time  he  made 
overtures  of  roan-iage  to  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his 
half-brotlier  Herod- Philip,  which  she  received  favour* 
ably.     Aretas,  indignant  at  the  insult  offered  to 
his  daughter,  found  a  pretext  for  invading  the  ter- 
ritory of  Herod,  and  defeated  him  with  great  loss. 
This  defeat,  according  to  the  famous  passage  in  Jo- 
sephus, was  attributed  by  many  to  the  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist,  which  had  been  committed  by 
Antipas  shortly  before,  under  the  influence  of  He- 
rodias (Matt.  xiv.  4  ff. ;  Mark  vi.  17  ff. ;  Luke  iii. 
19).     At  a  later  time  the  ambition  of  Herodias 
proved  the  cause  of  her  husband's  ruin.    She  urged 
him  to  go  to  Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (cf. 
Mark  vi.  14) ;  but  he  was  opposed  at  the  court  of 
Caligula  by  the  emissaries  of  Agrippa,  and  con- 
demned  to  perpetual  banishment  at  Lugdunum, 
A.D.  39.     Herodias  voluntarily  shared  his  punish- 
ment, and  he  died  in  exile.     Pilate  took  occasion 
from  our  Lord's  residence  in  Galilee  to  send  Him 
for  examination  (Luke  xxiii.  6  fif.)  to  Herod  Antipas, 
who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  Pass- 
over.   The  city  of  Tiberias,  which  Antipas  founded 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  monument  of   his   long    reign.— I IL 
Herod  Philip  I.  (Philip,  Mark  yi.  17)  was  the 
son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Maiiamne,  and  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  tetraich  Philip. 
He  married  Herodias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  I.,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter  Salome.     Herodias,  how- 
ever, left  him,  and  made  an  infamous  marriage 
with  his  half-brother  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xir.  3 ; 
Mark  vi.  17;  J.uke  iii.  19).    He  was  cgoduded 
from  all  share  in  his  father's  possessions  in  conse- 
quence of  his  mother's  treachery,  and  lived  after- 
wards in  a  private  station.— IV.  Herod  Philip  II. 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Geopatra. 
Like  his  half-brothers  Antipas  and  Archelaus,  he 
was  brought  up  at  home.     He  received  as  his  own 
government  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  (Gaul* 
onitis),  and  some  parts  about  Jamnia  with  the  titla 
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of  tetrarch  (Luke  ill.  1).     He  built  a  new  city  on 
the  site  of  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
which  he  called  Caesarea  (Matt.  xri.  13;  Mark 
yiii.  27),  and  raised  Bethsaida  to  the  rank  of  a  city 
under  the  title  of  Julias,  and  died  there  a.d.  34. 
He  married  Salome,  the  daughter  of  HuTod  Philip  I., 
and  Hcrodias.— V.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  was  the  son 
of  Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great.     He  was  brought  up  at  Rome  with 
Claudius  and  Drusus,  and  after  a  life  of  yarious 
Aiclsaitudes,  was  thrown  into  prison  bj  Tiberius, 
where  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  Caius  (Cali- 
gula) A.D.  37.     The  new  emperor  gave  him  the 
governments  formerly  held  by  the  tetrarchs  Philip 
and  Lysanias,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  ensigns  of 
royalty  and  other  marks  of  favour  (Acts  xii.  1). 
On  the  banishment  of  Antipas,  his  dominions  were 
added  to  those  already  held  by  Agrippa.     After- 
wards Agrippa  rendered  important  services  to  Clau- 
dius, and  received  from  him  in  return  (A.D.  41) 
the  government  of  Judaea  and  Samaria.     Unlike 
his  predecessors,  Agrippa  was  a  strict  observer  of 
the  Law,  and  he  sought  with  suoce»  the  favour  of 
the  Jews.     It  is  probable  that  it  was  with  this  view 
he  put  to  death  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
further  imprisoned  Peter  (Acts  xii.  1  ff.).    But  his 
sudden  death  interrupted  his  ambitious  projects. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole  of 
Judaea  (a.d.  44)  Agrippa  attended  some  games  at 
Caesarea,  held  in  honour  of  the  Emperor.     When 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  (Acts  xii.  21)  his  flat- 
terers saluted  him  as  a  god ;  and  suddenly  he  was 
seized  with  terrible  pains,  and  being  carried  from 
the  theatre  to  the  palace  died  after  five  days'  agony. 
—VI.  Herod  Agrippa  II.  was  the  son  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  and  Cjrpros,  a  grand-niece  of  Herod  the 
Great.     At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father 
A.D.  44  he  was  at  Rome.     Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  the  Emperor  gave  him  (c.  A.D.  50)  the 
kingdom  of  Chalds,  which  had   belonged  to  his 
uncle ;  and  then  transfeiTed  him  (a.d.  52)  to  the 
t<?trarchie8  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias 
with  the  title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13).    The  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  his  sister  Berenice  (Acts  xxv. 
13)  was  the  cause  of  grave  suspicion.     In  the  last 
Roman  war  Agrippa  took  part  with  the  Romans, 
and  after  the  fell  of  Jerusalem  retired  with  Be- 
renice to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (a.d.  100).     The  appearance  of  St.  Paul 
before  Agrippa  (a.d.  60)  offers  several  characteristic 
traits.     The  "  pomp  "  with  which  the  king  came 
into  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv.  23)  was  ac- 
cordant with  his  general  bearing;   and  the  cold 
irony  with  which  he  met  the  impassioned  words  of 
the  Apostle  (Acts  xxvi.  27,  28)  suits  the  temper 
of  one  who  was  contented  to  take  part  hi  the  de- 
struction of  his  nation. 

Hero'dianf .  In  the  account  which  is  given  by 
St.  Matthew  (xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St.  Mark  (xii.  13  ff.) 
of  the  Ust  efforts  made  by  diffei-ent  sections  of  the 
Jews  to  obtain  from  our  Lord  Himself  the  materials 
for  His  accusation,  a  party  under  the  name  of  Hc" 
rodiant  is  represented  as  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Pharisees  (Matt.  xxii.  16;  Mark  xii.  13;  comp. 
also  iii.  6,  viii.  15).  There  were  probably  many 
who  saw  in  the  power  of  the  Herodian  family  the 
pledge  of  the  pi^eservation  of  their  national  existence 
in  the  fece  of  Roman  ambition.  Two  distinct 
classes  might  thus  unite  in  supporting  what  was  a 
domestic  tynmny  as  contrasted  with  absolute  de- 
pendence on  Rome :  those  who  saw  in  the  Hesods  a 
protecUoQ  against  direct  heathen  rule,  and  those 
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who  were  inclined  to  look  with  sa^a&cUoD  upon 
such  a  compromise  between  the  ancient  fiuth  and 
heathen  civilisation,  as  Herod  the  Great  and  his 
successors  had  endeavoured  to  realise,  as  the  true 
and  highest  consummation  of  Jewish  hopes. 

Hero'diag,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Marianme  and  Herod  the  Great,  and  conse- 
quently sister  of  Agrippa  I.  She  first  married 
Herod  Philip  I. ;  then  she  eloped  from  him  to  many 
Herod  Antipas,  her  step-uncle,  who  had  been  long 
married  to,  and  was  still  living  with,  the  daughter 
of  Aeneas  or  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  The  conse- 
quences both  of  the  crime,  and  of  the  reproof  whfch 
it  incurred,  are  well  known.  Aretas  made  war 
upon  Herod  for  the  injury  done  to  his  daughter, 
and  routed  him  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army. 
The  head  of  John  the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the 
request  of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8-11 ;  Mark  vi. 
24-28).  According  to  Josephus  the  execution  took 
place  in  a  fortress  called  Machaerus,  looking  down 
upon  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  south.  She  accom- 
panied Antipas  into  exile  to  Lugdunum. 

Hero'dion,  a  relative  of  St  Paul,  to  whom  he 
sends  his  salutation  amongst  the  Christians  of  the 
Roman  Church  (Rom.  xvi.  1 1). 

Heron.  The  Hebrew  an^hah  appears  as  the 
name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19,  Deut.  xiv. 
18.  It  was  probably  a  generic  name  for  a  well- 
known  class  of  birds.  The  only  point  on  which  any 
two  commentaibors  seem  to  agi-ee  is  that  it  is  not  the 
heron.  On  etymological  grounds,  Gesenius  considers 
the  name  applicable  to  some  irritable  bird,  perhaps 
the  gooee. 

^'led,  the  son  of  Hesed,  or  Ben-Chesed,  was 
commissary  for  Solomon  in  the  district  of  **  the 
Arubboth,  Socoh,  and  all  the  land  of  Hepher" 
(1  K.  iv.  10). 

HMhlxm,  the  capital  dty  of  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  26).  It  stood  on  the  western 
border  of  the  high  plain  {Mishor,  Josh.  xiii.  17), 
and  on  the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad.  The  ruins  of  HcMn,  20  miles 
east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  pai'allel  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  S€^,  mark  the  site,  as  they  bear  the 
name,  of  the  ancient  Heshbon.  The  ruins  of  Hesh- 
bon  stand  on  a  low  hill  rising  out  of  the  great  un- 
dulating plateau.  They  are  more  than  a  mile  in 
circuit,  but  not  a  building  remains  entire.  There  are 
many  cisterns  among  the  ruins  (comp.  Cant.  vii.  4). 

j^Mh'mon,  a  place  named,  with  others,  as  lying 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27). 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  it. 

HM^ron.  Hezron,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxvi.  6). 

Het'TOnitM,  the.  Descendants  of  Hesron,  or 
Hezrou,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 

Heth,  the  forefather  of  the  nation  of  the  Hrr- 
TITE8.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x.  and 
1  Chr.  i.,  Heth  is  a  son  of  Canaan.  The  Hittites 
were  therefore  a  Hamite  race,  neither  of  the 
"country"  nor  the  **  kindred"  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3,  4,  xxviii.  1,  2). 

Hethlon,  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  northern 
border  of  Palestine  (Ez.  xlvii.  15,  xlviii.  1).  In  all 
probability  the  "  way  of  Hethlon  "  is  the  pass  at  the 
northern  end  of  Lebai\on,  and  is  thus  identical  witii 
"  the  entrance  of  Hamath  "  in  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  &c. 

Ee'ieki,  a  Benjaminite,  one  of  the  Bene-Elpaal, 
a  deiscendant  of  Shaaraim  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

Eeieki'i^  twelfth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  the 
apostate  Ahaz  and  Abi  (or  Abijah),  ascended  the 
thix>ne  at  the  age  of  25,  B.C.  726.    Since,  howercr. 
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Abtz  died  «t  the  a^e  of  3G,  some  prefer  to  make  ! 

fievkiah  only  20  years  old  at  his  accession,  as 

«thenriae  he  must  have  been  bom  when  Ahaz  was 

a  boy  of  11  years  old ;  bu,  if  any  change  be  de- 

linble,  it  b  better  to  suppose  that  Ahaz  was  25 

and  oot  20  years  old  at  his  accession.     Hezekiah  ^ 

was  one  of  the  three  most  perfect  kings  of  Judah 

(2  K.  xriii.  5;  Ecclos.  xlix.  4).     His  fii-st  act  was  | 

to  purge,  and  repair,  and   reopen   with  splendid  | 

sacrifices  and  perfect  ceremonial,  the  Temple  which 

had  been  despoiled  and  neglected  during  the  careless 

and  idolatrous  reign  of  his  father.     This  consecra-  ! 

tioB  vas  accompanied  by  a  revival  of  the  thco* . 

aatic  qpirit,  so  strict  as  not  even  to  spare  **  the  | 

hk:h  places,*'  which,  although  tolemted  by  many 

v^inteotwned  kings,  had  naturally  been  profaned 

by  the  worship  of  images  and  Asherahs  (2  K.  xviii. 

4).   A  still  more  decisive  act  was  the  destruction 

<^a  brazen  serpent,  said  to  have  been  the  one  used 

by  Moees  in  the  miraculous  healing  of  tlie  Israelites 

(Xom.  jDri.  9),  which  had  become  an  object  of 

adontioo.    When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  fallen, 

Hezdriah  extended  his  pious  endeavours  to  Ephraim 

aod  Manasseh ;  and  by  inviting  the  scattered  inhab- 

ituts  to  a  peculiar  Passover,  kindled  their  indig- 

DstioD  also  against  the  idolatrous  pmcticcs  which 

still  coDtinoed  among  them.      This  Passover  was, 

from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  celebrated  at  an 

anoBiial, though  not  illegal  (Num.  ix.  10, 11)  time; 

aad  by  an  excess  of  I>evitical  zeal  it  was  continued 

for  tM  unprecedented  period  of  fourteen  days.    For 

tixse  latter  fiicts  the  Chronicler  (2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx., 

sxi.)  is  our  sole  authority,  and  he  characteinstically 

oanates  them  at  great  length.     At  the  head  of  a 

npeatant  and  united  people,  Hezekiah  ventured  to 

^Monw  the  aggressive  against  the  Philistines ;  and 

io  a  ttries  oi  victories  not  only  rewon  the  cities 

whkb  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr.  xiviii.  18),  but 

^'^n  dispossessed  them  of  their  own  cities,  except 

^»Mi(2  K.  xviii.  8)  and  Gath.     It  was  perhaps  to 

^  parposes  of  this  war  that  he  applied  the  money 

^bidi  would  otherwife  have  been  used  to  pay  the 

tribute  exacted  by  Shalmanezer,  according  to  the 

^(Kement  of  Ahaz  with  his  predecessor,  Tiglath- 

'^''•w.    When,  after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  the 

^  of  Assyria  applied  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah 

"^^^ucd  it,  and  in  open  rebellion  omitted  to  send 

<T«»  the  usual  presents  (2  K.  xviii.  7).     Instant 

"•sr  was  averted  by  the  heroic  and  long-continued 

J^<ance  of  the  Tyrians  under  their  king  Eluloeus. 

^m  Blast  have  been  a  critical  and  intensely  anxioiis 

P^  &r  Jerusalem;   and  Hezekiah  used   every 

aTailable  means   to   strengthen  his  position,  and 

'H'derhis  capital  impregnable  (2  K.  xx.  20  ;  2  Chr. 

?^i.  3-5,  30 ;  Is.  xiii.  8-11,  xxxiu.  18).    Accoid- 

JS  to  a  scheme  of  chronology  prop(^ed  by  Dr. 

^ndo,  Hezekiah's  dangerous  illness  (2  K.  xx. ;  Is. 

^^ ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24)  nearly  synchronised  with 

^"^K^^'s  futile  invasion,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 

flex^iah's  reign,  eleven  years  before  Senncicherib's 

'^viatoQ.    That  it  must  have  preceded  the  attack 

ff  Seonadierib  is  nearly  obvious  from  the  promise 

^  2  K.  XX.  6,  as  well  as  from  modem  discoveries. 

^*Kkiah,  whose  kingdom  was  in  a  dangerous  crisis, 

J^  bad  at  that  time  no  heir  (for  Mamuseh  was  not 

*»tt  till  long  afterwards,  2  K.  xxi.  1),  and  who  re- 

J^'ded  death  as  the  end  of  existence  (Is.  xxxviii.), 

tomed  his  fine  to  the  wall  and  wept  sore  "  at  the 

^'^''fteiied  approach  of  dissolution.     God  had  com- 

Moa  on  his  anguish,  and    heard  his   prayer. 

''^  had  hardly  left  the  palace  when  he  was 
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ordered  to  oromise  the  king  immediate  recovery, 
and  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a 
sign,  and  curing  the  boil  by  a  plaster  of  figs,  which 
were  often  used  medicinally  in  similar  cases.  What 
was  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  we  cannot  say : 
according  to  Mead  it  was  fever  terminating  in 
abscess.  Various  ambassadors  came  with  letters 
and  gifls  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  23),  and  among  them  an  embassy 
from  Merodach-Baladan  (or  Berodach,  2  K.  xx.  12;, 
the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the  Mardokempados  of 
Ptolemy's  canon.  The  ostensible  object  of  this 
mission  was  to  compliment  Hezekiah  on  his  con- 
valescence (2  K.  XX.  12  ;  Is.  xxxix.  1),  and  '*  to 
inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land  " 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  31),  a  rumour  of  which  could  not 
fail  to  interest  a  people  devoted  to  astrology  ;  but 
its  real  purpose  was  to  discover  how  far  an  alliance 
between  the  two  powers  was  possible  or  desirable, 
for  Maitlokempados,  no  less  than  Hezekiah,  was  in 
apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  Community  of  inte- 
rest made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of  Babylon 
with  unconcealed  gratification ;  and,  perhaps,  to  en- 
hance the  opinion  of  his  own  importance  as  an 
ally,  he  displayed  to  the  messengers  the  princely 
ti-easures  whidi  he  and  his  predecessors  had  accu- 
mulated. If  ostentation  were  his  motive  it  received 
a  terrible  rebuke,  and  he  was  informed  by  Isaiah 
that  from  the  then  tottering  and  subordinate  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  and  not  from  the  mighty  Assyria, 
would  come  the  i*uin  and  captivity  of  Judah  (Is. 
xxxix.  5).  Sargon  was  succeeded  (b.c.  702)  by 
his  son  Sennacherib,  whose  two  invasions  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  Scripture  recoi-ds  concerning 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  first  of  these  took 
place  in  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib  (B.C.  702), 
and  occupies  only  Uiree  verses  (2  K.  xviii.  13-16), 
though  the  route  of  the  advancing  Assyrians  may 
be  traced  in  Is.  x.  5,  xi.  The  rumour  of  the  in- 
vasion redoubled  Hezekiah's  exertions,  and  he  pre- 
pared for  a  siege  by  providing  offensive  and  de- 
fensive armour,  stopping  up  the  wells,  and  diverting 
the  watercourses,  conducting  the  water  of  Gihon 
into  the  city  by  a  subteiTanean  canal  (Ecclus.  xiviii. 
17).  But  the  main  hope  of  the  political  Action 
was  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  they  seem  to  have 
sought  it  by  presents  and  private  entreaties  (Is. 
xsx.  6).  The  account  given  of  this  first  mvasion 
in  the  Annals  of  Sennacherib  is  that  he  attacked 
Hezekiah  because  the  Ekronites  had  sent  their 
king  Padiya  (or  "Haddiya")  as  a  prisoner  to 
Jerusalem  (cf.  2  K.  xviii.  8) ;  that  he  took  forty- 
six  dUes  (**  all  the  fenced  cities  "  in  2  K.  xviii.  13 
is  apparently  a  general  expression,  cf.  xix.  8)  and 
200,000  prisoners ;  that  he  besieged  Jerusalem  with 
mounds  (cf.  2  K.  xix.  32) ;  and  although  Hezekiah 
promised  to  pay  800  talents  of  silver  (of  which 
perhaps  300  only  were  ever  paid)  and  30  of  goki 
(2  K.  xviii.  14),  yet  not  content  with  this  he 
mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  gave 
them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza.  In 
almost  every  particular  this  account  agrees  with 
the  notice  in  Scripture.  Hezekiah's  bribe  (or  fine) 
brought  a  temporary  release,  for  the  Assyrians 
marched  into  Egypt,  where,  if  Herodotus  and 
Josephus  are  to  be  trusted,  they  advanced  without 
resistance  to  Pelusium.  In  spite  of  this  advantage, 
Sennacherib  was  foi-ced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pelu- 
sium, by  the  advance  of  Tirhakah  or  Tarakos. 
Pvetuming  from  his  futile  expeditioo,  Sennacherib 
'* dealt  treacherously"  with  Hexekiah  (Is.  xxxiiL 
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1)  bj  attacking  the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  that  second  invasion, 
i-especting  which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2  K. 
xviii.  17  sq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  sq. ;  Is.  xxxvi. 
Although  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the  gieat 
cylinder  in  the  Brit.  Museum  reach  to  the  end  of 
his  eighth  year,  and  this  second  invasion  belongs  to 
his  fifth  year  (B.C.  698,  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Hezekiah),  yet  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found. 
So  shameful  a  disaster  was  naturally  concealed  by 
national  vanity.  From  Lachish  he  sent  against 
Jerusalem  an  army  under  two  officers  and  his  cup- 
bearer the  orator  Rabshakeh,  witli  a  blasphemous 
and  insulting  summons  to  sniTender.  Hezekiah's 
ministers  were  thrown  into  anguish  and  dismay, 
but  the  undaunted  Isaiah  hurled  back  threatening 
for  threatening  with  unrivalled  eloquence  and  force. 
Meanwhile  Sennacherib,  having  taken  Lachish,  was 
besi^ng  Libnah,  when,  alarmed  by  a  **  rumour" 
of  Tirhakah's  advance,  he  was  forc^  to  relinquish 
once  more  his  immediate  designs,  and  content  him- 
self with  a  defiant  letter  to  Hezekiah.  The  next 
event  of  the  campaign,  about  which  we  are  in- 
formed, is  that  the  Jewish  king  with  simple  piety 
prayed  to  God  with  Sennacherib's  letter  outspread 
before  him,  and  received  a  prophecy  of  immediate 
deliverance.  Accordingly  "  that  night  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  185,000  men."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  secondary  cause  was  employed  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  event.  We  are  certainly  "  not  to 
suppose,"  as  Dr,  Johnson  observed,  "  that  the  angel 
went  about  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  stabbing  them 
one  by  one,  but  that  some  powerful  natural  agent 
was  employed."  Josephus,  followed  by  an  im- 
mense majority  of  ancient  and  modem  commenta- 
tors, attributes  it  to  the  Pestilence.  Hezekiah  only 
lived  to  enjoy  for  about  one  year  more  his  well- 
earned  peace  and  glory.  He  slept  with  his  fathers 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age  (B.C.  69?/.— 2.  Son  of  Ncariah,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  23).— S.  The  same  name,  though  rendei*ed  in 
the  A.  V.  HlZKiAH,  is  found  in  Zeph.  i.  1.— 
4.  Ater-of-Hezekiau.    [Ater.] 

Hei'ioxL,  a  king  of  Aram  (Syria),  father  of 
Tabrimon,  and  grandfather  of  Benhadad  I.  He 
and  his  father  are  mentioned  only  in  1  K.  xv.  18. 
In  the  absence  of  all  information,  the  natural  sug- 
gestion is  that  he  is  identical  with  Rezon,  the  con- 
temporary of  Solomon,  in  1  K.  xi.  23;  the  two 
names  being  very  similar  in  Hebrew,  and  still  more 
so  in  the  versions. 

He'lir.  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  leader 
of  the  17th  monthly  coui-se  in  the  service  (1  Chr. 
.Txiv.  15.— 2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  (lay- 
men) who  sealed  the  solemn  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

Heira'i,  one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).  In  the  parallel  list  the  name 
appears  as 

Hei'ro,  in  1  Chr.  xi.  37. 

Eas'roiL.  1.  A  son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ; 
Ex.  vi.  14),— 2.  A  son  of  Pharex  (Gen.  xlvi.  12 : 
Ruth  iv.  18). 

Has'ronitM,  the.  1.  Descendants  of  Hezron 
the  son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6).— 2.  A  bi-anch 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  descendants  of  Hezron,  the 
son  of  Pharez  (Num.  xxvi.  31). 

Hidda'i,  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of  David'a 
guard  (2  Sam.  zxiii.  30). 
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I      Hlddek'el,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  the  river 
I  which  **  goeth  eastward  to  Assjrria"  (Gen.  ii.  14), 
>  and  which  Daniel  calls  "  the  Great  river"  (Dan. 
I  X.  4),  seems  to  have  been  rightly  iden^fied  by  the 
'  LXX.  with  the  Tigris.     Dekel  is  clearly  an  equi- 
valent of  Digia  or  Diglath,  a  name  borne  by  the 
I  Tigris  in  all  ages.     The  name  now  in  use  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Il^Iesopotamia  is  DijUh.    It  ha.s 
generally   been    supposed    that  Dijla   is  a  mere 
Sheraitic  corruption  of  Tigra,  and  that  this  latter  is 
the  true  name  of  the  sti-eam ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  two  forms  are  found  side  by  side  in 
the  Babylonian  transcript  of  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tion, and  that  the  ordinary  name  of  the  stream  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  is  Tiggar, 

Hi'el,  a  native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  in 
the  i^ign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  34) ;  and  in  whom 
was  fulfilled  the  curse  pronounced  by  Joshaa  (Josh. 
V.  i.  26). 

Hierap'oliB.  This  place  is  mentioned  only  once 
in  Scripture  (Col.  iv.  13),  with  Colossae  and 
Laodicea.  Such  association  is  just  what  we 
should  expect ;  for  the  three  towns  were  all  in  the 
bnsin  of  the  Maeander,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  one  another.  Its  modem  name  is  Pambouk" 
Kalessi, 

Hier'eel,  1  Esd.  ix.  21.    [Jehiel.] 

Hier'emoth.  1.  1  Esd.  ix.  27.  [Jeremoth.] 
—2.  1  Esd.  ix.  30.     [Ramoth.] 

Hierielas,  1  Esd.  ix.  27,  answers  to  Jehiel  in. 
Ezr.  X. . 

ffier'mas,  1  Esd.  ix.  26.     [Ramiah.I 

Hieron'ymiif,  a  Syrian  general  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 

Higgai'on,  a  word  which  occurs  three  times  in 
the  book  of  Psalms  (ix.  17,  xix.  15,  xcii.  4). 
Mendelssohn  translates  it  meditation,  thought,  idea. 
It  should  seem  that  Higgaion  has  two  meaniajTs, 
one  of  a  general  character  implying  thought,  re- 
flection, and  another  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  and  Ps.  xcii.  4, 
of  a  technical  nature,  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  be  determined. 

High  Places.  From  the  earliest  times  it  was 
the  custom  among  all  nations  to  erect  altars  and 
places  of  worship  on  lofty  and  conspicuous  spots. 
To  this  general  custom  we  find  constant  allusi<Hi  in 
the  Bible  (Is.  Ixv.  7  ;  Jer.  iii.  6  ;  Ez.  vi.  13,  xviii. 
6 ;  H<».  iv.  13),  and  it  is  especially  attributed  to 
the  Monbites  (Is.  xv.  2,  xvi.  12;  Jer.  xlviii.  .35). 
Even  Abraham  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a 
mountain  near  Bethel  (xii.  7,  8  ;  cf.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi. 
54),  which  shows  that  the  practice  was  then  as 
innocent  as  it  was  natural ;  and  although  it  after- 
wards became  mingled  with  idolatrous  observances 
(Num.  xxiii.  3),  it  was  in  itself  fax  less  likely  to 
be  abused  than  the  consecration  of  groves  (Uos. 
iv.  13).  It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  if^ 
every  grove  and  eminence  had  been  suffered  to  be- 
come a  place  for  legitimate  worship,  especially  in  a 
country  where  they  had  already  been  deHled  with 
the  sins  of  polytheism,  the  utmost  danger  would 
have  resulted  to  the  pure  worship  of  the  (me  true 
God.  It  was  therefore  implicitly  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xii.  11-14),  which  also  gave 
the  strictest  injunction  to  destroy  these  monuments 
of  Canaanitish  idolatry  (Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  Num.  xxxiii. 
52  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  29),  without  stating  any  general 
i-eason  for  this  command,  beyond  the  &ct  that  they 
had  been  connected  with  such  as80ciati(His.  The 
command  was  a  ptvspective  one,  and  was  not  to 
come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  trilMi  wen 
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«ttkd  in  the  promised  land.  Thus  wc  find  that 
iMth  Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altars  on  high  places 
by  Divine  command  (Judg.  \'i.  25,  26,  xiii.  lG-23), 
And  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  tone  of  the  book  of 
Judges  that  the  law  on  the  subject  was  either 
totillr  forgotten  or  practically  obsolete.  It  is  more 
siirprisiDg  to  find  this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a 
niKJi  later  period,  when  there  was  no  intelligible 
nmo  for  its  violation — as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh 
(1  Swn.  vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5) ;  bv 
Saul  atGilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  (?  xiv.  35)  ;  by 
Darid  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20) ;  by  Elijah  on  Mount  Camiel 
^l  K.  xriii.  30) ;  and  by  other  prophets  ( 1  Sam.  x.  5). 
Tije  eiplanations  which  are  given  are  surtidently 
Tnwstisfactory ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the 
wonhip  in  high  places  was  organised  and  all  but 
Qmreml  throughout  Judea,  not  only  during  (1  K. 
iii.  2-4),  but  even  afler  the  time  of  ^^olomon.  The 
cooremeoce  of  them  was  obvious,  because,  as  local 
cmtrtt  of  religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  un- 
I^eaitint  and  dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jeru- 
salem for  the  celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  K. 
xxiii9).  Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were 
either  too  weak  or  too  ill-inform^  to  repress  the 
vorabip  of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries,  while 
ticy  or  course  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  from  bfing 
cootamioated  with  polytheism.  At  last  Hezekiah 
set  himself  in  good  earnest  to  the  suppri*$sion  of 
this  prevalent  corruption  (2  K.  xviii.  4,  22),  both 
ia  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  although,  so 
wpid  was  the  growth  of  the  evil,  that  even  his 
weepng  reformation  required  to  be  finally  con- 
wmmated  by  JosLih  (2  K.  xxiii.),  and  that  too  in 
Jerosalem  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  (2  Chr. 
nrir.  3).  After  the  time  of  Joi>iah  we  find  no 
'nrtber  mention  of  these  Jehovistic  high  places. 

S^Friatt.  In  treating  of  the  otHce  of  high- 
pist  among  the  Israelites  it  will  be  convenient 
|o  consider  it— I.  Legally.  II.  Theologically. 
"*•  Historically.— I.  The  IftjcJ  view  of  the  high- 
Fiat's  office  comprises  all  that  the  law  of  Moses 
*f"i«ned  respecting  it.  The  first  distinct  separa- 
«o  of  Aaron  to  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  which 
l^^sly  belonged  to  the  fii-stbom,  was  that  re- 
^^fA  Ex.  xxviii.  We  find  from  the  very  first  the 
^•ing  characteristic  attributes  of  Aaron  and  the 
*^priests  his  snocessors,  as  distinguished  from 
JJ* other  priests:— (1.)  Aaron  alone  was  anointed 
L*!'  ^"*  ^^^*  ^^®"ce  one  of  the  distinctive  epi- 
jf^  of  the  high-priest  was  "  the  anointed  priest" 
^.  iv.  3,  5,  16,  xxi.  10;  see  Num.  xxxv.  25). 
"»»  appears  also  from  Ex.  xxix.  29,  30.  The 
•wnting  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  i.  e.  the  common 
P|^,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  sprinkling 
^gannents  with  the  anointing  oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21, 
?^'41,  &c.).     The  anointing  of  the  high-priest 

*  tlloded  to  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2.  The  composition  of 
^  anointing  oil  is  prescribed  Ex.  xxx.  22-25.  The 
^'factore  of  it  was  entrui»ted  to  certain  priests, 
«W  apothecaries  (Neh.  iii.  8).— (2.)  The  high- 
I***«t  had  a  peculiar  dress,  which  passed  to  his  suoces- 
•'f  »t  his  death.    This  dress  consisted  of  eight  parts, 

*  ™*  Rabbins  constantly  note,  the  breastplate,  the 
^fy^  with  its  curious  girdle,  the  robe  of  the  ephod, 
**  ^trtf  the  broidered  coat  or  diaper  tunic,  and 
^  yWZr,  the  materials  being  gold,  blue,  red,  crim- 
^and  fine  (white)  linen  (Ex.  xxviii.).  To  the 
•*^«  are  added,  in  ver.  42,  the  breeches  or  drawers 
(*^.  xvi,  4)  of  linen ;  and  to  make  up  the  number 
**»  loine  reckon  the  high-priest's  mitre,  or  the  plate 
'^^tely  from  the  bonnet;  while  others  reckon 
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the  carious  girdle  of  the  ephod  sepaitttely  from  the 
ephod.  Of  these  8  ailicles  of  attire,  4 — viz.  the  coat 
or  tunic,  the  giitUe,  the  breeches,  and  the  bonnet 
or  turban  (tniijbd'dh)  instead  of  the  mitre  {mits- 
nepheth) — belonged  to  the  common  priests.  Taking 
the  aiticles  of  the  high-priest's  dress  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  enumerated  above,  we  have  (a.)  the 
breastplate,  or,  as  it  is  further  named  (vers.  15, 29, 
SO),  the  breastplate  of  judgment.  It  was  Hl^e  the 
inner  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  the  vail,  and  the 
ephod,  of  **  cunning  work."  The  breastplate  was 
oiiginally  2  8)>aus  long,  and  1  span  broad,  but 
when  doubled  it  was  square,  the  shape  in  which  it 
was  worn.  It  was  fastened  at  the  top  by  rings 
and  chains  of  wreathen  gold  to  the  two  onyx  stones 
on  the  shoulders,  and  beneath  with  two  other  rings 
and  a  lace  of  blue  to  two  corresponding  rings  in 
the  ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its  place,  above  the 
curious  girdle.  But  the  most  remaikable  and  most 
important  part  of  this  breastplate  were  the  12  pre- 
cious stones,  set  in  4  rows,  3  in  a  row,  thus  corre- 
sponding to  the  12  tribes,  and  divided  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  camps  were;  each  stone  having 
the  name  of  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  engraved 
upon  it.  According  to  the  LXX.  and  Josephus, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  Scripture, 
it  was  these  stones  which  constitute  the  Urim  and 
Thummim.  [Grim  and  Thummim.]  The  addition 
of  precious  stones  and  costly  ornaments  expresses 
glory  beyond  simple  justification  (comp.  Is.  Ixii.  3 ; 
Kev.  xxi.  11,  12-21).  But,  moreover,  the  high- 
priest  being  a  representative  personage,  the  fortunes 
of  the  whole  people  would  most  properly  be  indic- 
ated in  his  person.  A  striking  instance  of  this,  in 
connexion  too  with  ^mbolical  dress,  is  to  be  found 
in  Zech.  iii.  It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  or  judgment, 
resplendent  with  the  same  precious  stones  which 
symbolize  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  on 
which  were  engraved  the  names  of  the  12  tribes, 
worn  by  the  high-priest,  who  was  then  said  to  bear 
the  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his 
heart,  was  intended  to  express  by  symbols  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Israel  g^unded  upon  ^e  sacrificial  func- 
tions of  the  high-priest. — (6.)  The  Ephod.  This  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  bock, 
and  the  other  the  front,  t.  e.  the  breast  and  upper 
part  of  the  body.  These  were  clasped  together  on 
the  shoulder  with  two  large  onyx  stones,  each  having 
engraved  on  it  6  of  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
It  was  further  united  by  a  "curious  girdle"  of 
gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen 
round  the  waist  [Ephod;  Girdle], — (c.)  The 
Robe  of  the  ephod.  This  was  of  inferior  material  to 
the  ephod  itself,  being  all  of  blue  (ver.  31),  which 
implied  its  being  only  of  *'  woven  work  "  (xxxiz. 
22).  It  was  worn  immediately  under  the  ephod, 
and  was  longer  than  it.  The  blue  robe  had  no 
sleeves,  but  only  slits  in  the  sides  for  the  arms  to 
come  through.  It  had  a  hole  for  the  head  to  pass 
through,  with  a  border  round  it  of  woven  work,  to 
prevent  its  being  rent.  The  skirt  of  this  robe  had 
a  remarkable  trimming  of  pomegranates  in  blue, 
red,  and  crimson,  with  a  bell  of  gold  between  each 
pomegranate  alternately.  The  bells  were  to  give  n 
sound  when  the  high-priest  went  in  and  came  out 
of  the  Holy  Place. — (d.)  The  mitre  or  upper  turban, 
with  its  gold  plate,  engraved  with  Holiness  to 
THE  Lord,  fastened  to  it  by  a  ribbon  of  blue. 
Josephus  applies  tlie  term  tnitsnepheth  to  the  tiu*- 
bans  of  the  common  priests  as  well,  but  saji  that 


Ifnaat  downwards,  and  the  ends  hung  down  to 
the  ancles.  The  breeches  or  drawers,  of  linen, 
covered  the  loins  and  thighs;  and  the  bonnet  or 
mUghffdh  was  a  torlian  of  linen,  partiallj  corer- 
ing  the  head,  bat  not  in  the  form  of  a  cone  like 
that  of  the  high-priest  when  the  mitre  was  added 
to  it.  These  foar  last  were  common  to  all  priests. — 
(3.)  Aanm  had  peculiar  functions.  To  him  alone 
it  appertained,  and  he  al<me  was  permitted,  to  enter 
the  Holjr  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a  year,  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  when  he  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  the  an-ofi*ering  on  the  meitrf-^eat,  and 
burnt  incense  within  the  vail  (Lev.  xvi.).  He  is 
said  by  the  Talmudists  not  to  hare  worn  his  full 
pontifical  robes  on  this  occasion,  but  to  have  been 
clad  entirely  in  white  linen  (Lev.  zvi.  4,  32).  It  is 
siogular,  however,  that  on  the  other  lumd  Josephus 
says  that  the  great  fast  day  was  the  chie^  if  not 
the  only  day  in  the  year,  when  the  high-priest  wore 
all  his  robes. — (4.)  The  high-priest  luid  a  peculiar 
place  in  the  law  of  the  manslayer,  and  his  taking 
sanctuary  in  the  cities  of  refuge.  The  manslayer 
might  not  leave  the  city  of  refuge  during  the  life- 
time of  the  existing  high-priest  who  was  anointed 
with  the  holy  oil  (Num.  xxxv.  25,  28).  It  was 
also  forbidden  to  the  high  priest  to  follow  a  funeral, 
or  rend  his  clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to  the 
precedent  in  Lev.  z.  6.  The  other  respects  in 
which  the  high-priest  eiei-cised  superior  Actions 
to  the  other  priests  arose  rather  from  his  position 
and  opportunities,  than  wei-e  distinctly  attached  to 
his  office,  and  they  consequenUy  varied  with  the 
personal  character  and  abilities  of  the  high-priest. 
Even  that  portion  of  power  which  most  naturally 
and  usually  belonged  to  him,  the  rule  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  government  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who 
ministered  there,  did  not  invariably  &11  to  the 
share  of  the  high-priest.  The  Rabbins  speak  very 
frequently  of  one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high- 
priest,  whom  they  call  the  Si^an,  and  who  often 
acted  in  the  high-priest's  room.  He  is  the  same 
who  in  the  0.  T.  is  called  "the  second  priest" 
(2  K.  ndii.  4,  xrv.  18).     Thus  too  it  is  explained 


of  the  subject.  The  history  of  the  hi 
embraces  a  period  of  about  1370  years,  and 
non  of  about  80  high-priests,  beginning  w: 
and  ending  with  Phannias.  Th^  natural 
themselves  into  three  gronp6--(a.)  th< 
David;  (6.)  those  from  David  to  the  < 
(c.)  those  from  the  return  of  the  Babyl 
tivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at  th 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  (a.)  The  high-prie 
first  group  who  are  distinctly  nuule  kno 
as  such  are — 1.  Aaron;  2.  Eleazar;  3.  '. 
4.  Eli ;  5.  Ahitub  (1  Chi-,  ix.  11 ;  Nel 
1  Sam.  xiv.  3) ;  6.  Ahiah ;  7.  Ahimelech. 
the  son  of  Eli,  and  father  of  Ahitub,  died 
£ither,  and  so  was  not  high-priest.  Of  t 
the  three  first  succeeded  in  regular  ord 
and  Aluhu,  Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  d 
wilderness  (Lev.  x.).  But  Eli,  the  4th,  i 
line  of  Ithamar.  What  was  the  exact  in 
tween  the  death  of  Phinehas  and  the  ac 
Eli,  what  led  to  the  ti-ansference  of  the  ch 
hood  from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to  that  of 
we  have  no  means  of  determining  from  I 
Josephus  asserts  that  the  fiither  of  BukI 
be  calls  Joseph,  and  Abiezer,  t.  e.  Abia 
the  last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's  line,  befi 
If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a  son  or  grand 
age,  Eli,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Itham 
have  become  high-priest  as  a  matter  of 
he  might  have  been  appointed  by  the  e 
Ahiah  and  Ahimelech  are  not  variations  of 
of  the  same  person,  they  must  have  been 
since  both  were  sons  of  Ahitub.  The  hi 
then  before  David's  reign  may  be  set  dow 
in  number,  of  whom  seven  are  said  in  Sc 
have  been  high-priests  and  one  by  Josepli 
— (6.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  I 
the  unexplained  circumstance  of  there  1 
priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  apparently 
equal  authority,  viz.  Zadok  and  Abiathai 
XV.  11 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  17).  It  is  not  iml 
after  the  death  of  Ahtmelech  and  the  se 
Abiathar  to  David,  Saul  may  have  ma 
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tod  1  Cbr.  Ti.  10  tells  us  of  Azariah,  *'  he  it  is 
that  execnted  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple  that 
Salomon  built  in  Jerusalem,**  obviously  meaning  at 
iti  firet  oompleticm.  We  can  hardly  therefore  be 
wnng  in  saying  that  Azariah  the  son  of  Ahimaaz 
mi  the  first  high-priest  of  Solomon's  Temple.  In 
coDstnicting  the  list  of  the  succession  of  priests  of 
this  group,  our  method  must  be  to  compare  the 
gCQoSogical  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8-15  (A.  V.)  with 
the  notioes  of  high-priests  in  the  sacred  bdstoiy, 
and  with  the  list  given  by  Josephiis.  Now  as  re- 
ganls  the  genealogy,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  there  is 
,  lomething  defective ;  for  whereas  from  David  to 
JccQoiah  there  are  20  kings,  from  Zadok  to  Jehoza- 
dik  there  are  but  13  priests.  Then  again,  while 
tiM  pedigree  in  its  six  first  genemtions  from  Zadok, 
ioclasiTe,  exactly  suits  the  history,  yet  is  there  a 
gmtgap  in  the  middle;  for  between  Amariah,  the 
higfa-priest  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Shall um 
the  fsUier  of  Hilkiah,  the  high-priest  in  Jot»iah's 
icign— an  interval  of  about  240  years — there  are 
hat  two  names,  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  thoce  liable 
to  the  utmost  suspicion  from  their  i-epixxlucing  the 
nme  sequoice  which  occurs  in  the  earlier  pail  of 
the  suae  genealogy — Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok.  But 
the  historical  books  supply  us  with  four  or  five 
Barnes  for  Uiis  interval,  viz.  Jehoiada  in  the  reigns 
dfAthaliah  and  Joash,  and  probably  still  earlier; 
Zechariah  his  son  ;  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ; 
Crijah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz ;  and  Azariah  in  the 
nJgn  of  Hezekiah.  If,  however,  in  the  genealogy 
of  1  Chr.  vi.,  Azariah  and  Hilkiah  have  been  acci- 
dentally transposed,  as  is  not  unlikely,  then  the 
-iariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Hezekiah's  reign 
will  be  the  Azariah  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13,  14.  Putting 
^  additional  historical  names  at  four,  and  deduct- 
^Z  the  two  suspicious  names  from  the  genealogy, 
we  hare  15  high-priests  indicated  in  Soipture  as 
^^'Btenaporary  with  the  20  kings,  with  room,  how- 
<^i  for  one  or  two  more  in  the  history.  In  addi- 
™o  to  these,  the  Sudeas  of  Josephus,  who  cor- 
"*P0Qd8  to  Zedekiah  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  in 
"*  Seder  01am,  and  Odeos,  who  con'esponds  to 
^''sluuah  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  according  to 
J*  «aine  Jewish  chronicle,  may  really  represent 
"^■priests  whose  names  have  not  been  pi-eserved 
ffl^kiipture.  This  would  bring  up  the  number  to  17, 
*»  jfwe  retain  Azariah  as  the  father  of  Seraiah,  to 
J«i  whidi  agrees  nearly  with  the  20  kings.  Review- 
!"l  the  high-priests  of  this  setoud  group,  the  follow- 
^  «re  aome  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents : — 
y)  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  worship  from  Shiloh 
J  ^  trihe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  in  the  tribe 
«  Judah,  effected  by  David  and  consolidated  by  the 
JJ^iJig  of  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Solomon. 
(•)  The  organization  of  the  Temple  service  under 
«e  high-priest.  (3)  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes. 
Vv  The  overthrow  of  the  usui-pition  of  Athaliah 
°J  Jehoiada  the  high-priest.  (5)  The  boldness  and 
J"*^^  with  which  the  high-priest  Azariah  with- 
**d  the  encroachments  of  the  king  Uzziah  upon 
™«  office  and  functions  of  the  priesthood.  (6)  The 
JJNr  of  the  Temple  by  Jehoiada,  the  restoration 
P  the  Temple  sei-vices  by  Azariah  in  the  reign  of 
~^kiah,  and  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law 
*^  the  religions  reformation  by  Hilkiah  in  the 
'*'gn  of  Josiah.  (7)  In  all  these  great  religious 
^▼ttnents,  however,  excepting  the  one  headed 
V  Jdioiada,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  civil  power 
^*k  the  \e»d.  The  preponderance  of  the  civil 
^^^  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  an  historical  fact. 


in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  high- 
priests,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  drcumstances. 
The  priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seniiah,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-ndan,  and  slain  at 
Riblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together  with  Zepha- 
niah  the  second  priest  or  Sagan,  af^er  the  burning 
of  the  Temple  and  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacied 
vessels  (2  K.  xx.  18).  His  son  Jehozadak  or  Jo- 
sedech  was  at  the  same  time  carried  away  captive 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15).  The  time  occupied  by  these  high- 
priests  was  about  454  years,  which  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  something  more  than  twenty-five  years  to 
each  high-priest.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
instance  is  recorded  afler  the  time  of  David  of  an 
inquiry  by  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  ministry  of 
the  prophets  seems  to  have  superseded  that  of  the 
high-priests  (see  e.  g.  2  Chr.  xv.,  xviii.,  xx.  14, 
15  ;  2  K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii.  12-14  ;  Jer.  xxi.  1,  2).— 
(c.)  An  interval  of  about  fi fly-two  years  elapsed 
between  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  third 
group,  during  which  there  was  neither  Temple,  nor 
altar,  nor  ark,  nor  priest  Jehozadak,  or  Josedech, 
as  it  is  written  in  Haggai  (i.  1, 14,  &c.),  who  should 
have  succeeded  Seraisdi,  lived  and  died  a  captive  at 
Babylon.  The  pontifical  office  revived  in  his  son 
Jciihua,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made' in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Ha^ai  and  Zechariah,  1  Esdr. 
and  Ecclus. ;  and  he  therefore  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  third  and  last  series,  honourably  distinguished 
for  his  zealous  co-operation  with  2^ubbabel  in  re- 
building the  Temple,  and  restoring  the  dilapidated 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  His  successors,  as  far 
as  the  0.  T.  guides  us,  were  Joiakim,  Eliashib, 
Joiada,  Johanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jaddua.  Jaddua 
was  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I.,  his  son,  and  he 
again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of  the 
great  synagogue.  Upon  Simon's  death,  his  son 
Onias  being  under  age,  Eleazar,  Simon's  brother, 
succeeded  him.  The  high-priesthood  of  Eleazar 
is  memorable  as  being  that  under  which  the  LXX. 
veraion  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  at  Alexandria 
for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  according  to  the  account 
of  Josephus  taken  firom  Aristeas.  Viewed  in  its 
relation  to  Judaism  and  the  high-priesthood,  this 
translation  was  a  sign,  and  perhaps  a  helping  cause 
of  their  decay.  It  marked  a  growing  tendency  to 
Hellenise,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  What,  however,  for  a  time  saved 
the  Jewish  ins^tutions,  was  the  cruel  and  impolitic 
persecution  of  Antio<-hus  Epiphanes.  The  result 
was  that  after  the  high-priesthood  had  been  brought 
to  the  lowest  degradation  by  the  apostasy  and  aimes 
of  the  last  Onias  or  Menefaus,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
and  after  a  vacancy  of  seven  ycara  had  followed  the 
brief  ponti£cate  of  Alcimus,  his  no  less  infamous 
successor,  a  new  and  glorious  succession  of  high- 
priests  arose  in  the  Asmonean  family,  who  united 
the  dignity  of  civil  rulers,  and  for  a  time  of  inde- 
pendent sovereigns,  to  that  of  the  high-priesthood. 
The  Asmonean  £unily  were  priests  of  the  course 
of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty- four  courses  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  7),  whose  return  from  captivity  is  re- 
corded 1  Chr.  ix.  10 ;  Neh.  xi.  10.  They  were 
probably  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  though  this  can- 
not be  affirmed  with  certainty.  This  Asmonean 
dynasty  lasted  from  B.C.  153,  till  the  family  was 
damaged  by  intestine  divisions,  and  then  destroyed 
by  Herod  the  Great.  Aiistobulus,  the  last  high- 
priest  of  his  line,  brother  of  Mariamne,  was  mui- 
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hiSs  of  Palestine  will  be  most  conveniently  noticed 
in  the  geoeral  description  of  the  features  of  the 
couutiy.  Bat  it  may  not  be  unproHtable  to  call 
attentioQ  here  to  tiie  various  Hebrew  terms  for 
wi]i(^  the  woi-d  **  hill "  has  been  employed  in  the 
Auti).  Version.  1.  Gibeah^  from  a  root  which 
Mens  to  have  the  foi-ce  of  cur^'ature  or  humpish- 
!)»>.  A  word  involving  this  idea  is  peculiarly 
apfuicable  to  the  rounded  hills  of  Palestine.  2.  But 
our  translators  have  also  employed  the  same  English 
word  for  the  v^ij  did*erent  term  har,  which  has  a 
much  more  extended  sense  than  gibeah,  meaning  a 
whole  district  mther  than  an  individual  eminence, 
and  to  which  our  word  "  mountain  "  answers  with 
tolerable  aocui'acy.  This  exchange  is  always  im- 
desirable,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  so  as  to  confuse 
the  meuiiog  of  a  passage  where  it  is  desirable  that 
the  topc^tiphy  should  be  unmistakeable.  For  in- 
rtince, jn  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  the  "hill"  is  the  same 
wbidi  is  eLewhere  in  the  some  chapter  (12,  13, 18, 
ifc)  and  book,  consistently  and  accurately  rendered 
"mwint"  and  "  mountain.**  The  country  of  the 
"hills,"  in  Deut,  i.  7  ;  Josh.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  16, 
is  the  elevated  district  of  Judah,  Benjamin  and 
£phraim,  which  is  coirectly  called  **  the  mountain  " 
in  the  ttu-lie^t  descnptions  of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii. 
29),  and  in  many  subsequent  passages.  In  2  K.  i. 
9  tud  iv.  27,  the  use  of  the  word  **  hill "  obscures 
thesllasion  to  Carmel,  which  in  other  passages  of 
the  Die  of  the  prophet  {e.g.  1  K.  xviii.  19 ;  2  K. 
IT. 25;  has  the  term  **  mount"  correctly  attached 
to  it.  3.  Chi  one  occasion  the  word  Ma'aleh,  better 
"Mceot,'*  is  rendered  "hill"  (1  Sam.  ix.  11). 
<•  Iq  the  N.  T.  the  word  "  hill "  is  employed  to 
^^^  the  Gi-eek  word  $ouy6s ;  but  on  one  ooca- 
«oo  it  is  used  for  6post  clsewhei-e  "  mountain,"  so 
*>  to  obscure  the  connexion  between  the  two  parts 
•'the  tame  narrative  (Luke  ix-  37). 

Hia.   [Measures.] 

ffind,  the  female  of  the  common  stag  or  cervus 
*M«».  It  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  poetical 
Frt*  of  Scripture  as  emblematic  of  activity  (Gen. 
««.  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  34 ;  Ps.  xviii.  33  ;  Hab.  iii. 
••)i  gentleness  (Prov.  v.  19),  feminine  modesty 
wtat,  fi.  7,  iii.  5),  earnest  longing  (Ps.  xlii.  1), 
***  maternal  affection  (Jer.  xiv.  5).  Its  shyness 
■J^  itQoteness  from  the  haunts  of  men  are  also 
*'*fcd  to  (Job  xxzix.  1),  and  its  timidity,  causing 
^  to  cast  it)  young  at  the  sound  of  thunder  (Ps. 
aiL9). 

^pilgt.  Both  ancient  Egyptian  and  modern 
V'^^tal  doors  were  and  are  hung  by  means  of 
p^ts  tuning  in  sockets  both  on  the  upper  and 
*»«r  sides  (1  K.  vii.  50).  In  Syi-ia,  and  especially 
•^  Haui-in,  there  are  many  andeut  doors  consisting 

.  •tone  slabs  with  pivots  carved  out  of  the  same 
^'^i  inserted  in  sockets  above  and  below,  and  fixed 
^^  the  building  of  the  house.     The  allusion  in 

^*  **^*  ^*  **  ^"'  clearly  explained. 

Wnom,  Valley  ot  otherwise  called  **  the  val- 

%  ^^  *^*  ***°  "  ^^  "  ^^^'^^^'^  ^  Hinnom,"  a  deep 
**»  narrow  ravine,  with  steep,  rocky  sides  to  the 

•«ftd  W.  of  Jerusdem,  separating  Mount  Zion  to 
™ .^.  from  the  "Hill  of  EvU  Counsel,"  and  the 
rP»Qg rocky  plateau  of  the  **  plain  of  llephaira  "  to 
^  ^;  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
^  in  the  sacred  writings  is  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii. 
Jni^'**'*  the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of 

**j*  and  Benjamin  is  described,  as  passing  along 
"**  bed  of  the  ravine.  On  the  southern  brow, 
*^«rUK)jjing  the  valley  at  its  eastern  exti-emity, 


Solomon  erected  high  places  for  Molech  (1  K.  xi. 
7),  whose  horrid  rites  were  revived  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same  vicinity  by  the  later  idolatrous 
kings.  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  made  their  children 
*'pes8  through  the  fire"  in  this  valley  (2  K.  xvi. 
3;  2  Chr.  xx\'iii.  3,  xxxiii.  6),  and  the  fiendish 
custom  of  infimt  sacrifice  to  the  fire-gods  seems  to 
have  been  kept  up  in  Tophet,  at  its  S.E.  extremity 
for  a  considerable  period  (Jer.  vii.  31  ;  2  K.  xxx. 
10).  To  put  an  end  to  these  abominations  the 
place  was  polluted  by  Josiah,  who  rendei'ed  it  cei-e- 
monially  unclean  by  spreading  over  it  human  bones, 
and  other  corruptions  (2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14; 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  5),  from  which  time  it  appears  to 
have  become  the  common  cesspool  of  the  city,  into 
which  its  sewage  was  conducted,  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  watei-s  of  the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a  laystall, 
where  all  its  solid  filth  was  collected.  From  its 
ceremonial  defilement,  and  from  the  detested  and 
abominable  fire  of  Molech,  if  not  from  the  supposed 
everburning  funei-al  piles,  the  later  Jews  applied 
the  name  of  this  valley  Oe  Hinnom,  Gehenna^  to 
denote  the  place  of  eternal  torment.  The  name  by 
which  it  is  now  known  is  W&dy  JeJ^nnamf  or 
W6dy  er  JRubib. 

Hippopot'amiis.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  tliat 
the  Hebrew  beliemoth  describes  the  hippopotamus : 
the  word  itself  bears  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  the  Coptic  name  pehemout,  **  the  water-ox,"  and 
at  the  same  time  expresses  in  its  Hebrew  form  the 
idea  of  a  very  large  beast.  Though  now  no  longer 
found  in  the  lower  Nile,  it  was  formerly  common 
there.  The  association  of  it  with  the  ci-ocodile  in 
the  passage  in  which  it  is  described  (Job  xl.  15  ff.), 
and  most  of  the  particulars  in  that  passage  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  hippopotamus  than  to  any 
other  animaL 

Hi'rah,  an  Adullamite,  the  friend  of  Judah  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  1,  12;  and  see  20). 

Hi'ruiL,  or  Hu'ram.  1.  The  king  of  Tyre  who 
sent  workmen  and  materials  to  Jerusalem,  fii-st 
(2  Sam.  V.  11,  1  Chr.  xiv.  1)  to  build  a  paUce  for 
David  whom  he  ever  loved  (I  K.  v.  1),  and  again 
(1  K.  V.  10,  vii.  13,  2  Chr.  14,  16)  to  build  the 
Temple  for  Solomon,  with  whom  he  had  a  tieaty 
of  peace  and  commerce  (1  K.  v.  II,  12).  The 
contempt  wiUi  which  he  recdved  Solomon's  present 
of  Cabul  (IK.  ix.  12)  does  not  appear  to  have 
caused  any  breach  between  the  two  kings.  He 
admitted  Solomon's  ships,  issuing  from  Joppa,  to  a 
share  in  the  profitable  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
(1  K.  X.  22) ;  and  Jewish  sailoi-s,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Tyrians,  were  taught  to  bring  the  gold  of 
India  (1  K.  ix.  26)  to  Solomon's  two  harbours  on 
the  Red  Sea.  Dius  the  Phoenician  historian,  and 
Menander  of  Ephesus  assign  to  Hiram  a  prosperous 
reign  of  34  years ;  and  relate  that  his  &ther  was 
Abibal,  his  son  and  successor  Baleazar.  Others  re- 
late that  Hiram,  besides  supplying  timber  for  the 
Temple,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon.* 
^2.  Hii'am  was  the  name  of  a  man  of  mixed  race 
(1  K.  vii.  13,  40),  the  principal  architect  and  en- 
gineer sent  by  king  Hiram  to  Solomon. 

BSroa'nni,  "  a  son  of  Tobias/'  who  had  a  large 
treasure  placed  for  security  in  the  tiieasury  of  the 
temple  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Heliodorus 
(c  187  B.C. ;  2  Maoc.  iii.  11).  The  name  appears 
simply  to  be  a  local  appellative. 

Hit'titei,  the,  the  nation  descended  from  Chetli 
(A.  V.  "  Heth  "),  the  second  son  of  Canaan.  Our 
first  introduction  to  the  Hittites  is  in  the  time  of 


naanite  and  the  Perizzite"  who  shared  the  bulk 
of  the  land  between  them  (Geo.  zii.  6,  xiii.  7). 
Throughout  the  book  of  Exodus  the  name  of  the 
Hittites  occurs  only  in  the  usual  formula  for  the 
occupants  of  the  Promised  Land.  From  this  time 
theii*  quiet  habits  vanish,  and  they  take  their  part 
against  the  invader,  in  equal  alliance  with  the 
other  Canaantte  tribes  (Josh.  iz.  1,  xi.  3,  &c.). 
Henceforward  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are  very 
few  and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals, 
both  attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1.)  "  Ahi- 
melech  the  Hittite"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  (2.)  "  Uriah 
the  Hittite,"  one  of  «*the  thirty"  of  David's  body- 
guard (2  Sam.  xxiii.  39;  1  Chr.  xi.  41).  The 
Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  a  very  powerful  con- 
federacy of  Hittites  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
with  whom  Sether  I.,  or  Scthos,  waged  war  about 
B.C.  1340,  and  whose  capital,  Ketesh,  situate  near 
Emesa,  he  conquered.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
as  lately  deciphered,  there  are  frequent  references  to 
a  nation  of  Khattiy  whose  ten  itory  also  lay  in  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  who  were  sometimes 
assisted  by  the  people  of  the  sea-coast,  probably 
the  Phoenicians.  If  the  identification  of  these 
people  with  the  Hittites  should  prove  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  affords  a  clue  to  tiie  meaning  of  some 
passages  which  are  otherwise  puzzling. 

Hiirites,  the.  The  name  is,  in  the  original, 
nniformly  found  in  the  singular  number.  In  the 
genealogical  tables  of  Genesis,  "  the  Hivite  **  is 
named  as  one  of  the  descendants — ^the  sixth  in  order 
—of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  17  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  15).  In  the  first  enumeration  of  the  nations 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abraham,  occupied 
the  promised  land  (Gen.  xv.  19-21),  the  Hivites 
are  omitted  from  the  Hebrew  text.  The  name  is 
also  absent  in  the  report  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii. 
29).  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  then  insignifi- 
cance of  the  Hivites.  We  first  encounter  the  actual 
people  of  the  Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return 
to  Canaan.  Shechem  was  then  in  their  possession, 
Hamor  the  Hivite  being  the  '*  prince  of  the  land  ** 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  2^.     They  were  at  this  time,  to  judge 


(Num.  X.  29 ;  Judg.  iv.  11),  and  it  seems  d 
whether  it  denotes  the  father-in-law  of  M< 
his  son.  (1.)  In  favour  of  the  latter  are  ( 
express  statement  that  Hobab  was  ''the 
'SAgaA "  (Num.  x.  29)  ;  Raguel  or  Ren 
Hebrew  word  in  both  cases  is  the  same- 
identified  with  Jethro,  not  only  in  Ex.  ii.  18 
iii.  1,  &c.),  but  also  by  Josephus.  (6.)  1 
that  Jethro  had  some  time  previously  ) 
Israelite  camp  to  return  to  his  own  count 
x\'iii.  27).  (2.)  In  favour  of  Hobab's  identi 
Jethro  are  (a.)  the  words  of  Judg.  iv.  11 ; 
should  be  remembered  that  this  is,  ostensi 
later  date  than  the  other,  and  altogether 
casual  statement.  (6.)  Josephus  in  speol 
Raguel  remarks  that  he  **  had  lothor  (•'.  e, 
for  a  surname."  The  Mahometan  tniditi< 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Hobc 
Jethro.  But  whether  Hobab  was  the  fiithti 
of  Moses  or  not,  the  notice  of  him  in  N 
29-32,  though  brief,  is  full  of  point  and  i 
While  Jethro  is  preserved  to  us  as  the  w 
practised  administrator,  Hobab  appears  as 
perienced  Bedouin  sheikh,  to  whom  Moses 
for  the  material  safety  of  his  cumbrous  car 
the  new  and  difficult  ground  before  them. 

Holmll,  the  place  to  which  Abraham  ] 
the  kings  who  had  pillaged  Sodom  (Gen.  xi 
It  was  situated  "  to  the  north  of  Dunascus.' 
Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that  the  village  of 
not  far  from  Burzeh,  is  the  Hobah  of  Script 

Hod|  one  of  the  sons  of  !Zophah,  amc 
descendants  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Hodai'ah,  son  of  Elioenai,  of  the  royal 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

Hodavi'ah.  1.  A  man  of  Manasseh,  one 
heads  of  the  half-tribe  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
V.  24).^8.  A  man  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Has 
(1  Chr.  ix.  7).— 8.  A  Levite,  who  seems 
given  his  name  to  an  important  family  in  ti 
(Ezr.  ii.  40). 

Hd'daih,  a  woman  named  in  the  geoeal 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  9)  as  the  wife  of  Sha 


HOLM-TREE 

Hflhn-Tiee  oocon  only  in  the  apocryphal  story 

ofStuaDOk  (rer.  58).     The  passage  contains  a  cha- 

netarbtie  jJay  on  the  names  of  the  two  trees  men- 

ifoiied  by  the  elders  in  their  evidence.     The  irpivos 

of  Iliet^irBstas  and  Dioscorides  denotes,  there  can 

be  IM>  doubt,  the   Querctts  coccifera.     The  Lat. 

iZftx  was  aimUed  both  to  the  holm-oak  (Q.  ilex) 

and  to  the  Kermes-oak  (Q.  coccifera), 

Soloftr'nef,  or,  more  correctly,  Olofernes, 
wm^  according  to  the  book  of  Judith,  a  general  of 
KelxiGfaadaezzar,  king  of  the  Assyrians  ( Jud.  ii.  4), 
irho  waa  slain  by  the  Jewish  heroine  Judith  during 
the  siege  of  Bethulia. 

Solon.  1.  A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah ; 
one  of  the  first  group,  of  which  Debir  was  appa- 
reotlytbe  most  considerable  (Josh.  xy.  51,  zzi.  15). 
[HlLEN.]— S.  A  city  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21, 
oiilI;;^ ).     No  identification  of  it  has  yet  taken  place. 

So'miiiiy  the  form  under  which,  in  1  Chr.  L  39, 
xn  Edomite  name  appears,  which  in  Gen.  zzzri.  is 
^-wen  Hemax. 

Snuer.    [Measttreb.] 

Soney.    The  Hebrew  aibash,  in  the  first  place, 

applies  to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which  we  ez- 

clusTdy  give'  the  name  of  honey.     All  travellers 

a^rce  in  describiog  Palestine  as  a  land  "flowing 

wrxth  milk  and  honey"  (Ex.  iii.  8);  bees  being 

fldt^vindaat  even  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  wilder- 

xMss,  where  they  deposit  their  honey  in  the  crevices 

of  tile  rocks  or  in  hollow  trees.    In  some  ports  of 

northern  Arabia  the  hills  are  so  well  stocked  with 

bees,  that  no  sooner  are  hives  placed  than  they  are 

oocopied.     In   the  second  place  the  term  cUbash 

applvei  to  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which 

is  still  called  cft&s,  and  which  forms  an  article  of 

canmeroe  in  the  East;  it  was  this,  and  not  or- 

^hBoy  bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph  (Gen. 

^ui«  11),  and  which  the  Tynans  purchased  from 

^tine  (E*.  xxvu.  17).     A  third  kind  has  been 

J*ribed  by  some  writers  as  **  vegetable  **  honey, 

*7  which  is  meant  the  exudations  of  certain  trees 

.**  shrubs,  such  as  the  Tamarix  manniferaf  found 

?  ^  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the  stunted  oaks  of 

yriitan  and  Mesopotamia.      The  honey,   which 

;2j*«Ujan  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25),  and 

2?   *•  wild   honey,"  which   supported    St.   John 

^J*t.  iii.  4),  have  been  referred  to  this  species. 

?**  it  was  probably  the  honey  of  the  wild  bees. 

^**tuth  kind  is  described  by  Josephus,  as  being 

^^'ifiictured  from  the  juice  of  the  date. 

^^Ook,   HooloL      Various  kinds  of  hooks    are 

?^**a^  in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  ai-e 

«/^   itiost  important.     1.  Fishing-hooks,  (Am.  iv. 

*»    -l^ob  xli.  2 ;  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15).     2.  Pro- 

^^  a  ring  (A.  V.  **  thorn,")  placed  through  the 

^ll^^th  of  a  large  fish  and  attached  by  a  cord  to  a 

for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive  in  the 

(Job  xli.  2) ;  the  word  meaning  the  cord  is 

"  "hook**  in  the  A.  V.     3.  A  ring,  such 
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3;  Joel  iii.  10).  6.  A  flesh-hook  for  getting  up 
the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boiling-pot  (Ex.  xrvii. 
3;  1  Sam.  ii.  13-14).  7.  Probably  "hooks" 
used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  imiiT><^1«  to  flay 
them  (£z.  xL  43). 


as    s 


lj^_*^  our  country  is  placed  through  the  nose  of  a 
^J|«»  and  similarly  used  in  the  East  for  leading 
jP^Jit  lions  (Ez.  xix.  4,  where  the  A.  V.  has  «  with 
^T^^os"),  camels  and  other  animals.  A  similar 
^^^kod  was  adopted  for  leading  prisoners,  as  in  the 
"^  of  Manasseh,  who  was  led  with  rings  (2  Chr. 


^j-^ii.  11 ;  A.  V.  "in  the  thorns").  An  illustra- 
7^^  of  this  practice  is  found  in  a  bas-relief  dis- 
J^^red  at  Khorsabad  (Uyard,  ii.  376).  4.  The 
r^^lts  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle.  (Ex.  xxvi. 
'*'*»  37,  xxvii.  10  ff.,  xxxvUi.  13  fl*.)  5.  A  vine- 
's pnming-hook  (Is.  iu  4,  zriii.  5 ;  Mic.  iv. 


Hook.    (I«7vtl*s  iVJMM*.) 

Hoph'ni  and  Phineas,  the  two  sons  of  Eli, 
who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal  duties  at 
Shiloh.  Their  brutal  rapacity  and  lust,  which 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  violence  with  their  father's 
increasing  years  (1  Sam.  ii.  22,  12-17),  filled  the 
people  with  disgtist  and  indignation,  and  provoked 
the  curse  which  was  denounced  againist  their  father's 
house  fii-st  by  an  unknown  prophet  (27-36),  and 
then  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  11-14).  They  wero 
both  cat  ofi*  in  one  day  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
and  the  ark  which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle 
against  the  Philistines  was  lost  on  the  same  occa- 
sion (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11). 

Hor,  XoULt.  1.  The  mountain  on  which  Aaron 
died  (Num.  xx.  25,  27).  The  word  Hor  is  re- 
garded by  the  lexicographers  as  an  ai-chaic  form  of 
ffar,  the  usual  Hebrew  tenn  for  **  mountain." 
The  few  fSacts  given  us  in  the  Bible  regarding 
Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  "  on  the  boundary 
line"  (Num.  xx.  23)  or  "  at  the  edge"  (xxxiu.  37) 
of  the  land  of  Edoro.  It  was  the  halting-place 
of  the  people  next  after  Kadesh  (xx.  22,  xxxiii.  37), 
and  they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonah  (xxxiii.  41)  in 
the  road  to  the  Red  Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  during 
the  encampment  at  Kadesh  that  Aaron  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state 
that  it  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Arabahf  the  highest  and  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone 
mountains  of  Edom,  having  close  beneath  it  on  ita 
eastern  side  the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The 
tradition  bas  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  It  is 
now  the  Jebet  Nehi'Har&n,  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Prophet  Aaron."  Of  the  geological  formation  of 
Mount  Hor  we  have  no  very  trustworthy  accounts. 
The  general  structure  of  the  range  of  Edom,  ot 
which  it  forms  the  most  prominent  feature,  is  new 
red  sandstone,  displaying  istelf  to  an  enormous 
thickness.  Mount  Hor  itself  is  said  to  be  entirely 
sandstone,  in  very  horizontal  strata.  Its  height, 
according  to  the  latest  measurements,  is  4800  feet 
(Eng.)  above  the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say  about 
1700  feet  above  the  town  of  Petra,  4000  above  the 
level  of  the  Arabah,  and  more  than  6000  above 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  mountain  is  marked  far  and 
near  by  its  double  top,  which  rises  like  a  huge 
castellated  building  from  a  lower  base,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  circular  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron, 
a  distinct  white  spot  on  the  dark  red  sur&ce  of 
the  mountain.  The  impression  received  on  the 
spot  is  that  Aaron's  death  took  place  in  the  small 
basin  between  the  two  peaks,  and  that  the  people 
were  stationed  either  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the 
peaks,  or  at  that  part  of  the  Wddy  Jbu-Kuaheybeh 
from  which  the  top  is  commanded.  The  chief  in- 
tei*est  of  Mount  Hor  will  always  consist  in  the 
prospect  from  its  summit — ^the  last  view  of  Aaron 
— that  view  which  was  to  him  what  Piagah  was  to 


hii brother.— S.  A  mountata,  entirelydirtinctfrmo 

(Dtamce  of  Hamatb.      The   enl»ntt  ^ 

the  tmceding,  niniRl  in  Num.  niiv.  7,  8,  only, 

u  oae  of  tb«  OMi-ki  of  the  norilieni  bouiidAry  of 

the  pB«  lit  Kalat  tUHtun.  clow  to  Hvau 

tl»  l»id  which  the  children  of  Iinuil  vin  >bout  to 

dent  Hamath-at  Die  other  end  of  the 

Lebinon.      Surely    "Mount   Hor"    ilien 

hIbojs  l«en  one  of  the  poales  of  Sacred  Geography. 
The  Mtditerrenean  was  the  wateni  bouodary.   The 

nothing  elu  than  the  great  chain  of  Lehu 

It  is  Ml  cleaily  the  natural  northern  ban 

DOrthera  boundary  .taiiei  from  the  sem  ;  the  first 

point  in  it  wu  Mount  Hor,  uid  the  eecoud  the 

that  the  oliole  range  ii  intended  by  the  !« 

Ho'nb.  El  lii.  1,  irii.  6,  iiiiii. 
2,  6,  19,  ir.  10,  lb,  t.  2,  ii.  8,  iviii. 
1  K.  Tiii.  9,  xii.  8;  2  Chr.  *.  tO; 

;  Eccloe.  ilTiii.  7.    [SiNll.] 
mmi  one  of  tlH  '----''-'     ' —    -  ■ 
lory  of  Naphtali ;  nami 
(Joeh.  di.  3B).     Van  d 
the  rite  of  Horem. 

'Bm  Higtd'gad,  thi 

whrte  the  Isnelites  tncunped  (Nnni.  ixriii.  ^2), 
prDMbly  the  uaot  u  Gndgodsli  (Deut.  i.  T).  On 
the  weit  aid*  of  the  Arabah  Robinson  bu  a  Wadg 
Ohaddghidh,  vhich  may  b^  the  lame  meaning : 
bat  Ha  that  meaning  m^ht  be  perhaps  applied  to  i 
great  number  of  lomUtiea,  it  iroutU  be  du^rcui  U 
infer  identity. 

Ho'll  1.  A  Horite,  mm  of  Lolan,  the  e«i  ol 
Scir  (Gen.  mri.  2! ;  1  Chr.  L  39).— S.  In  Gen. 
mri.  30,  the  name  haa  in  the  original  the  definiti 
article  prefind  "the  Horile;"  and  ia  in  fiirt  pre- 
siMly  the  lame  word  with  that  which  in  ' 
ceding  lerw,  and  also  in  21,  is  renderK; 
A,  V.  "the  Horitei."— S.  A  mao  of  I 
iather  of  Shapbat  (Num.  liii.  5). 

Bo'ritM  nndHa'rimJ,  theaboriginalinhabitanta 
of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  iiv.  G),  and  probably  allied 
to  the  EmtiDS  and  liephainu.  Th*  name  Horiti 
appean  to  bale  been  deriTrd  from  tbdr  habits  as 
"  caTe-dwellera."  Their  enarated  dwellings  are 
stilt  found  in  hundreds  in  the  sandstone  clifli  and 
mountains  of  Edom,  and  especially  in  Petra. 

Har'mkh,  or  Zephath,  (Judg.  i.  IT),  was  the 
chief  town  <i  ■  king  of  a  Cauaanitish  tribe  on  the 


louth  of  PaleiUne,  which  w 
and  became  a  dty  of  the  territory  of  Ju 
30  ;  1  Sam.  xn.  30),  but  apparently  bel 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  30). 
Eom.    I.   Literal.    (Josh.  ' 

Ri.  lii.  13;  1  r  ■ 

dii.    14.)— T«t 
Scriptures  to  kI 
appli«i.     Trumpets 
hams  perforated  at 
upon  mountain-far 


i   1  K.  1. 


hich  tl 


applied  to  a  flask,  or  resael  made  of  he 
laining  oiV  (I  Sam.  iri.  1,  13  ;  1  K.  i. 
used  as  a  kind  of  twlet-botlle,  filled  with 

their  eye-Uahes.— II.  Uetaphohical. 
simSariti/  of  form.— To  this  use  belongs  t 
cation  of  the  word  Aom  to  a  trumpet  of  1 
The  hortu  of  tin  (d 


,i.  2)  a, 


been  metallic 
the  four  csmers.  The  peak  or  tamnxit 
*a«  called  a  horn  (Is.  v.  1).  2.  From  » 
of  potitim  and  tuc. — Tiro  principal  applic 
this  metaphoi  will  be  found— tfren^CA  and 
OfttrengtK  the  horn  of  tiie  nnioom  was 


iFays;  r^mp. 


1  K.I 


ii.  II, 


■fiaatly  a: 

the  head,  are  intended.  Among  the  Drai 
Mount  Lebonon  the  mairied  women  w« 
honu  on  (heir  heads.     In  the  sense  of  i^ 

ivi.  ih\ailthe  harm  of  Itrail.  Ijm.  ii. 
so  for  the  supreme  authority.    It  also  stand 


»"*,  ■knet  it  ronet  to  SKan  kiai},  kingdom 
■I'B.-m.  i,  tc  ;  Zrch.  i.  IS).  Out  of  pithcr  or 
M^Ositwolut  iHtaphanipnng  tlw  idu  of 
<frMtf  pit  with  honu. 


obwrvtd  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  tircumstanc*  that 
pAr6sh  ilso  sjpiilia  hotwmaD ;  th«  cornet  kdot  ii 
esMntial  in  the  foUoiring  puagu — 1  K,  ir.  26, 
"  forty  tlionaiid  duiriot-bona  uid  tweire  tbou- 
afry-horaa ; "  El,  Dvii.  14,  "  driving- 
d  riding-horaM  i "  Jotl  ii.  4,  "a»  liding. 
Khnll  tht7rua:"  and  la.  ni.  7, "  ■  train 
of  horsM  in  couplet."  In  addition  to  thcM  lemu 
we  liave  mah  lo  desetibe  n  swift  hoiw,  Dwd  (at 
the  rojal  poal  (Eith.  Tiii.  10, 14)  and  similar  piir- 
pow*  (1  K.  \i.  28;  A.  V.  "dromedarj"  u  also 
in  Eilh,)  or  for  a  npid  jouniey  (Mic.  i.  13) ; 
ramia&c,  us»d  once  for  a  mare  (Eslh,  viii.  10); 
and  i&<U  in  Cnnt.  i.  9,  where  it  is  reprded  in  the 
A.  V.  aa  n  colicctire  lerm,  "companj'  of  horses;" 
it  rather  menus,  atx-ording  lo  the  received  punctua- 
tion, "  TDj  mare,"  but  itill  belter,  hj  a  alight  »lle- 
mtion  ia  the  punciuatioo, "  mares."  The  Hebrews 
il  age,  ai  a  piitonil  r 


Enft     Tbtf  the  Hebmr  mai  tiir'ih  de- 

'K  the  bcmtt,  maj  be  Ukrn  fbr  granted  on  the 
cf.  lUBipon  aalboitf  of  the  ancient  ver- 
ffl.  Sot  eoly  wn  bee*  eiwedingly  numerom 
Fuiline,  but  frora  the  name  Zorah  (J«h.  it. 
:  ••  may  infer  that  hometi  in  particalar  in- 
E?!  Hjne  (arts  of  the  ooontiy.  In  Scripture  the 
rt»  I  leferted  to  only  as  the  masm  which 
Jit"3h  nnploTed  fbr  the  extirpation  of  the 
■■    18;    Deut.    vii.  20;  Joeh. 


I  of  the  t 


Httlem 


id  for  n 


;    Wild 


ni.  8). 

.s  Died  in  i 


Lt  literal  SI 


wn  of  Moab,  ponibly  a  sinc- 
Wt.  ranted  with  Zoar  and  Luhilh   (Is.  it.  5; 
i.  3.  5,  31).     No  due  ie  aSbnlel  (o  its 
either  by  the  iwlicet  of  the  Bible  or  hy 

linence,  and  approached  by  a  rood  which 


I  ^')  not  employed  in  thnihiog,  not.  hon'erer, 
I  h  ihu  cue  put  in  the  gears,  bnt  iimply  driren 
**  wildly  imr  the  strewed  grain.  This  remark 
4  le  boDJ  to  be  home  ont  hj  the  historical  pa4- 
^B  beraalter  quoted',  bnt  it  b  CT[ually  striking 
^Ike  poetical  parti  of  Scripture.  The  animflted 
^brpboo  of  the  hone  in  Job  mil.  19-35  nppliea 
■Uylo  the  war-bone.  The  term*  under  which 
*i  hnit  it  deacribal  in  the  Hebrew  Unguage  are 
^^J  Ifa  isd  pdrdsA.  There  ia  a  marked  dis- 
kta  betwm  tfae  lis  and  the  pdnfM;  the 
fcwr  wen  bonea  fbr  driTing  in  the  war  chariot, 
<t  a  bsTT  bfdld,  Ihe  tatter  were  for  riding,  and 
>>>«nlaflTfcr  amir;. 


of  the  use  of  chariots  in  certain  localities  (Judg.  i, 
IS),  and  partly  in  consequence  of  (he  prohibition 
in  Deut.  irii.  16,  which  would  he  held  to  apply 
at  all  periods.  Darid  tint  Blablished  a  foiw  of 
cavalry  and  chariot*  after  the  delait  of  Hnd.-idezer 
(2  Sam.  Tiii.  4).  But  the  greot  supplv  of  horsei 
was  subsequently  effeeled  by  Solomou  Ihtough  hit 
conneiion  with  Egypt  (1  K.  iv.  2(i).  SoWon 
•  -  -    J  active  trade  in  horses,  whki 


I  I8(h  dynast 


liQilubona,    O^jtA} 


were  brought  by  dealert  out  of  Egypt  aiv)  resold  at 
a  proRt  to  the  Mittitea,  who  lived  betwecu  Pales- 
tine and  the  Euphrates  (1  K.  i.  38,  29).  In  the 
countries  adjacent  to  Pnlesline,  the  use  of  the  horte 
was  much  more  frequcDt.  It  ma  introduced  into 
h^pt  piutaWy  by  the  Hyktos,  at  it 
srnted  on  the  monuments  before  the  I 
The  Jewish  kinp  sought  the 
E^ptiana  sgaiost  the  Assyrians  in  thig  respect  'L 
sa'i.  1.  mvi.  8;  Ei.  irii,  15;.  But  the  cavali^ 
of  (he  Assyrians  and  other  eastern  nations  was  rc' 
prded  as  moil  formidable;  the  hordes  thems'lvH 
were  highly  bred,  as  the  Assyrian  sculplnm  still 
testify,  and  fully  merited  the  pmise  beitoweLl  « 
them  by  Habakknk  [i.  9).  With  r^rd  lo  thi 
trappings  and  management  of  the  hone  we  ha'ii 
little  in/bimatioD ;  tii»  bridle  wai  (Aaced 


Ok 
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horse's  nose  (Is.  zxx.  28),  and  a  bit  or  curb  is  also 
mentioned  (2  K.  xix.  28 ;  Ps.  raii.  9 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  3 ; 
Is.  xxxvii.  29  ;  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  incorrectly  given 
"  bridle,"  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xxxii.).  The 
harness  of  the  Assyrian  horses  was  profusely  deco- 
rated, the  bits  being  gilt  (1  Esdr.  iii.  6),  and  the 
bridles  adorned  with  tassels;  on  the  ncdc  was  a 
collar  terminating  in  a  bell,  as  described  by  Zecha- 
riah  (xiv.  20).  Saddles  were  not  used  until  a  Lite 
period.  The  horses  were  not  shod,  and  therefore 
hoofs  as  hard  **  as  flint  **  (Is.  v.  28)  were  regarded 
as  a  great  merit  The  chariot^horses  were  covered 
with  embroidered  trappings  (Ez.  xxvii.  20).  Horses 
and  chariots  were  used  also  in  idolatrous  proces- 
sions, as  noticed  in  regard  to  the  sun  (2  K.  xxiii. 
U). 

Honeleach  (Heb.  *3lukdh)  occurs  once  only, 
viz.  Prov.  XXX.  15.  There  is  little  if  any  doubt 
that  *&lukdh  denotes  some  species  of  leech,  or  rather 
is  the  generic  term  for  any  bloodsucking  annelid, 
such  as  Hit-udo  (the  medicinal  leech),  Haenwpis 
(the  horseleech),  LinauUis,  Trochetia,  and  AtUa' 
stotiia,  if  all  these  genera  are  found  in  the  marshes 
and  pools  of  the  ^ible-lands.  The  bloodsucking 
leeches,  such  as  Hirudo  and  HaemopiSf  were  with- 
out a  doubt  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  as 
the  leech  has  been  for  ages  the  emblem  of  rapacity 
and  cruelty,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  this 
annelid  is  denoted  by  alukdh.  The  Arabs  to  this 
day  denominate  the  Limnatis  Niioticaf  *alak.  As 
to  the  expi-ession  "  two  daughters  "  it  is  figurative, 
and  is  intended  to  denote  its  bloodthii-sty  propen- 
sity. 

Ho'sah,  a  city  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  the  next 
landmark  on  the  boundary  to  Tyre. 

Ho'sah,  a  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  10), 
chosen  by  David  to  be  one  of  the  first  door- 
keepei-s  to  the  ark  afler  its  arrival  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  38). 

Hosan'na  ("  Save,  we  pray  •*),the  cry  of  the  mul- 
titudes as  they  thronged  in  our  Loiti's  triumphal  pro- 
cession into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  15 ;  Mar.  xi.  9, 
10;  John  xii.  13).  The  Psalm  from  which  it  was 
taken,  the  118th,  was  one  with  which  they  were 
familiar  from  being  accustomed  to  recite  the  25th 
and  26th  verses  at  the  Feasi  of  Tabernacles.  On 
that  occasion  the  Ballcl,  consisting  of  Psalms  cxiii. 
-cxviii.,  was  chanted  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  at 
certain  intervals  the  multitudes  joined  in  the  re- 
sponses, waving  their  branches  of  willow  and  palm, 
and  shouting  as  they  waved  them  Hallelujah,  or 
Hosanna,  or  **0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity  '*  (Ps.  cxviii.  25).  On  each  of  the 
seven  days  during  whicli  the  feast  lasted  the  people 
thronged  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  went  in 
procession  about  the  altar,  setting  their  boughs 
bending  towai-ds  it ;  the  trumpets  sounding  as  they 
«houted  Hosanna.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
Jews  in  later  times  to  employ  the  observances  of 
this  feast,  which  was  pre-eminently  a  feast  of  glad- 
ness, to  repress  their  feelings  on  other  occasions  of 
rejoicing  (1  Mace.  xiii.  51 ;  2  Mace.  x.  6,  7). 

Hose'a,  son  of  Beeri,  and  first  of  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets, as  they  appear  in  the  A.  V.  Time. — ^This 
question  must  be  settled,  as  far  as  it  can  be  settled, 
partly  by  reference  to  tlie  titlei  partly  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  contents  of  the  book.  For  the  heginnvig 
of  Hoseti's  ministry  the  title  gives  us  tlie  reign  of 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judaih,  but  limits  this  vogue  de- 
finition by  reference  to  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel ; 
it  therefore  yields  a  date  not  later  than  B.C.  783. 


The  pictui'es  of  social  and  political  life  which 
Hosea  draws  so  forcibly  are  rather  applicable  to 
the  interregnufn  which  followed  the  death  of  Jero- 
boam (78^772),  and  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding 
kings.  It  seems  almost  cei-tain  that  very  few 
of  his  prophecies  were  written  until  after  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  (783),  and  probably  the  life,  or 
rather  the  propnetic  career  of  Hosea,  extended  from 
784  to  725,  h.  period  of  fifly-nine  jean.^^Place. 
— ^There  seems  io  be  a  general  consent  among 
commentators  that  the  prophecies  of  Hoeea  were 
delivered  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.— 7Vi60  and 
Parentage. — ^Tribe  quite  unknown.  The  Pseudo- 
Epiphanius,  it  is  uncertain  upon  what  gix>aiid,  as- 
signs Hosea  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  Of  his  father 
Beeri  we  know  absolutely  nothing.— Ordi»*  in  the 
Prophetic  series. — &Iost  ancient  and  mediaeval  in- 
terpreters make  Hosea  the  first  of  the  prophets. 
But  by  modems  he  is  generally  assigned  the  third 
place.  It  is  perhaps  more  important  to  know  that 
Hosea  must  have  been  more  or  less  contemporaiy 
with  Isaiah,  Amos,  Jonah,  Joe],  and  Nahum.— 
Division  of  the  Book. — It  is  easy  to  recognise  two 
great  divisions,  which,  accordingly,  have  been  gener- 
ally adopted :  (1.)  chap.  i.  to  iii.;  (2.)  iy.  to  end. 
The  subdivision  of  these  several  parts  is  a  work  of 
greater  difficulty :  that  of  Eichhom  will  be  found 
to  be  based  upon  a  highly  subtle,  though  by  no 
means  precarious  criticism.  (1.)  According  to  him 
the  first  division  should  be  subdivided  into  three 
separate  poems,  each  originating  in  a  distinct  aim, 
and  each  afler  its  own  fashion  attempting  to 
express  the  idolatry  of  Israel  by  imagery  borrowed 
from  the  matrimonial  relation.  The  first,  and 
therefore  the  least  elaborate  of  these,  is  contained  in 
chap,  iii.,  the  second  in  i.  2-11,  the  thud  in  i.  2-9, 
and  ii.  1-23.  These  three  are  progressively  elabo- 
rate developments  of  the  same  reiterated  idea. 
Chap.  i.  2-9  is  common  to  the  second  and  third 
poems,  but  not  repeated  with  each  severally  (iv. 
273  flf.).  (2.)  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Wells, 
Eichhom,  &c.,  to  subdivide  the  second  part  of  the 
book.  These  divisions  are  made  either  according 
to  reigns  of  contemporaiy  kings,  or  accoixiing  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  poem.  The  former 
course  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who  gets  Jicc^ 
the  latter  by  Eichhom,  who  gets  s^een  poems  out 
of  this  part  of  tlie  book.  These  prophecies  were 
probably  collected  by  Hosea  himself  towards  the 
end  of  his  career. 

Hoahai'ah.  1.  A  man  who  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  afler  it  had 
been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  32),— 2.  The 
father  of  a  certain  Jezaniah,  or  Azariah,  who  was  a 
man  of  note  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzoi'  (Jer.  xlii.  1,  xliii.  2). 

Hosh'axna,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or  Je- 
hoiachin,  the  last  king  of  Judah  but  one  (1  Chr.  iii. 
18). 

Hoshe'a,  the  nmoteenth,  last,  and  best  king  of 
Israel.  He  succeeded  Pekah,  whom  he  slew  in  a 
successful  conspiracy,  thereby  fulfilling  a  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  (Is.  vii.  16).  Although  Josephus  calls 
Hoshea  a  friend  of  Pekah,  we  have  no  ground  for 
calling  this  a  treacherous  murder.  It  took  place 
B.C.  737,  in  the  20th  year  of  Jotham  (2  K.  xr. 
30),  t.  tf.,  *•  in  the  20th  year  cfter  JotHam  became 
sole  king,"  for  he  only  reigned  16  yeara  (2  K.  xv, 
33).  But  there  must  have  been  an  interregnum  of 
at  least  eight  yeai-s  before  Hoshea  came  to  tL« 
throne,  which  was  not  tiU  B.C.  729,  in  the  12th 
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jor  of  Ahis  (2  E.  zrii.  1).  It  is  expressly  stated 
(2  K.  xviL  2)  that  Hoshea  was  not  so  sinfal  as  his 
pedecesBfHV.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (B.C. 
726)  Shahnaneser  cmellj  stormed  the  strong  caves 
cf  Beth-ariiel  (Hos.  8.  14),  and  made  Israel  tri- 
Votary  (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  thit>e  years.  At  the  end 
«f  thk  period,  enoooraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt  of 
Eaddsb,  Hoihea  entered  into  a  secret  alliance 
vith  So,  king  of  Egypt,  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian 
joke.  The  alliance  did  him  no  good ;  it  was  re- 
realed  to  the  court  of  Nineveh  by  the  Assyrian 
t  putj  in  Ephraim,  and  Hoshea  was  immediately 
Kized  as  a  rebdlious  vassal,  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
qiputntly  Created  with  tiie  utmost  indignity  (Mic. 
T.  1).  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Ho^ea  we 
bow  Botlui^. 

Hodit'Ai  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  i.  e.,  Joshua 
(Drai  xnii.  44 ;  and  also  in  Num.  xiii.  8,  though 
there  the  A.  V.  has  Oshea).— 2.  Son  of  Azaziah 
(1  Chr.  xrrii.  20)  ;  like  his  great  namesake,  a  man 
of  ^>hnim,  ruler  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  long 
Dind.«-S.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  who 
sdlad  the  ooveoant  with  Nehemlah  (Neh.  x.  23). 

iMiitBlity.     Hos[Hta1ity  was  r^arded  by  most 

natioDs  of  the  andoit  world  as  one  of  the  chief  vir- 

toes,  sDclespedally  by  peoples  of  the  Shemitic  stock ; 

bot  that  it  was  not  characteristic  of  these  alone 

is  snjdy  shown  by  the  usages  of  the  Greeks  and 

ena  ^  Romans.     Among  the  Arabs  we  find  the 

list  iUostrations  of  the  okl  Bible  narratives,  and 

UMog  them  see  traits  that  might  beseem  their 

SDcotor  Abraham.     The  laws  respecting  strangers 

(Ler.  xix.  33,  34)  and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14 

Mq.;  Deut.  XV.    7)*  and  concerning  redemption 

(Ler.  xxv.  23  seqq.),  &c.,  are  framed  in  accordance 

vith  the  spirit  of  hospitality ;  and  the  strength  of 

the  DstiMial  feeling  r^ardiug  it  is  shown  in  the 

iaetdflital  mentions  of  its  practice.     In  the  Law, 

-ODpasiion  to  strangers  is  constantly  enforced  by 

the  words,  '*  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 

%pf  (Lev.  xix.  34).    And  before  the  Law, 

^^bnham's  entertainment  of  the  angels  (Gen.  xviii. 

1  Kqq.),  and  Lot's  (xix.  1),  are  in  exact  agreement 

^th  its  precepts,  and  with  modem  usage  (comp. 

Ej.il20;  Judg.  xui.  15,  xix.  17,  20,  21).     In 

f^  N.  T.  hosptality  is  yet  more  markedly  en- 

joiacd;  and  in  the  more  civilised  state  of  society 

vluch  then  prevailed,  its  exercise  became  more  a 

""^  virtue  than  a  necessity  of  patriarchal  life. 

^  food  Samaritan  stands    for  all   ages  as  an 

^'unple  of  Christian  hospitality,  embodying  the 

^'"I'UQuid  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  himself.     The 

''^tct  of  Christ  is  symbolised  by  inhospitality  to 

«"■  neighbour  (Matt.  xxv.  43).     The  Apostles 

W  the  church  to   "  follow  afler  hospitality  " 

(«oin.  xii.  13;  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  10);  to  i-emember 

Abrahjnj'g  example  (Heb.  xiii.  2)  ;  to  *'  use  hospi- 

■lity  ooe  to  another  without  grudging  "  (1  Pet. 

^.'  d) ;  while  a  bishop  must  be  a  '*  lover  of  hos« 

^ty  »  (Tit.  i.  8,  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  2).     The  prac- 

~^  of  the  early  Christians  was  in  accord  with 

*^^  precepts.     They  had  all  things  in  common, 

^  their  hospitality  was  a  characteristic  of  tlieir 

^T*^-    Such  having  been   the  usage  of  Biblical 

r^^,  it  is  in  the  next  place  important  to  remark 

^  hospitality  was  shown.     In   the  patriarchal 

^l^we  may  take  Abraham  s  example  as  the  most 

«c  H^t  u  we  have   of   it    the  fullest  account. 

J^««pitality,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  **is  a  virtue  for 

^^cii  the  natlres  of  the  East  in  general  are  highly 

^^*'*  dcwrredly  admired ;  and  the  people  of  Egypt 


are  well  entitled  to  commendation  on  this  account. 
.  .  .  There  are  very  few  persons  here  who 
would  think  of  sitting  down  to  a  meal,  if  there  was 
a  stranger  in  the  house,  without  inviting  him  to 
partake  of  it,  unless  the  latter  were  a  menial,  in 
which  case  he  would  be  invited  to  eat  with  the 
servants.  .  .  .  The  account  of  Abi-aham's 
entertaining  the  three  angels,  related  in  the  Bible, 
presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
modem  Bedawee  sheykh  receives  travellers  arriving 
at  his  encampment.  He  immediately  orders  his 
wife  or  women  to  make  bread,  slaughters  a  sheep 
or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses  it  in  haste,  and 
bringing  milk  and  any  other  provisions  that  he 
may  have  ready  at  hand,  with  the  bread  and  the 
meat  which  he  has  dressed,  sets  them  befora  his 
guests.  If  these  be  persons  of  high  rank,  he  stands 
by  them  while  they  eat,  as  Abraham  did  in  the  case 
above  alluded  to.  Most  Bcdawces  will  suffer 
almost  any  injury  to  themselves  or  their  families 
rather  than  allow  their  guests  to  be  ill-treated 
while  under  their  protection."  The  Oinental 
respect  for  the  covenant  of  bread  and  salt,  or  salt 
alone,  certainly  sprang  from  the  high  regard  in 
which  hospitality  was  held. 

Ho'tham,  a  man  of  Asher;  son  of  Heber,  of 
the  family  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  32). 

Ho'tiian,  a  man  of  Aroer,  father  of  Shama  and 
Jehiel  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Hd'thlr,  the  13th  son  of  Heman,  "  the  king's 
seer  "  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  28),  and  therefore  a  Koha- 
thite  Levite. 

Hour.  The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  un- 
acquainted with  the  division  of  the  natural  day 
into  24  parts.  The  general  distinctions  of  "  morn- 
ing, evening,  and  noonday  "  (Ps.  Iv.  17)  were  sufl^- 
cient  for  them  at  first,  as  they  were  for  the  early 
Greeks ;  afterwards  the  Hebrows  parcelled  out  the 
period  between  sunrise  and  sunset  into  a  series  of 
minute  divisions  distinguished  by  the  sun's  course. 
The  early  Jews  appear  to  have  divided  the  day 
into  four  parts  (Ndi.  ix.  3),  and  the  night  into 
three  watches  (Judg.  vii.  19),  and  even  in  the 
N.  T.  we  find  a  trace  of  this  division  in  Matt.  xx. 
1-5.  The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day 
into  12  hours  from  the  Babylonians.  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with  this 
way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally  supposed  that  they  too  learnt  It  from  the 
Babylonians  during  the  captivity.  In  whatever 
way  originated,  it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a 
very  early  period.  They  had  12  hours  of  the  day 
and  of  the  night.  There  are  two  kinds  of  hours, 
viz.  (1.)  the  astronomical  or  equinoctial  hour,  t.  «., 
the  24th  part  of  a  dvil  day,  and  (2.)  the  natural 
hour,  ue.,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  of 
the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Time  are 
the  hours  meant  in  the  N.  T.,  Josephus,  and  the 
Rabbis  (John  xi,  9,  &c.),  and  ft  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  perpetually  vary  in  length,  so  as  to 
be  veiT  different  at  different  times  of  tJie  year. 
What  horologic  contrivances  the  Jews  possessed  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  is  uncertain;  but  we  may 
safely  suppose  that  they  had  gnomons,  dials,  and 
clepsydrae,  all  of  which  had  long  been  known  to 
the  Persians  and  other  nations  with  whom  they 
had  come  in  contact.  For  the  purposes  of  prayer 
the  old  division  of  the  day  into  4  portions  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Temple  service,  as  we  see  from  Acts 
ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  9.  « 

HovMy  a  dwelling  in  general,  whether  literally. 


!G  HOUSE 

tioDse.  tent,  pnlace,  citadel,  tomb ;  dnirntiTelf 
bemnole,  leniplf,  be»T»n;  or  metuphoricnlly  lU 
m\v.     Although  in  OrieatAl  InnguBgo,  vver    ' 
ly  be  rfgnrded  fa  a  houH,  ytt  Ibo  diaCii 
litfca    the    pcmaDeiit  •l<iclling-!iDU»  tai 


with  ipartmenla  opening  into  tiiem.  Orer  Uw 
doot  li «  proJBLtlBg  windo*  with  s  Uttic«  mora  or 
l«s  eliboralily  BTought,  which,  ttcepl  in  timw  of 
-  ■-"-  -'-'-—=---  ij  ujuJIy  dosed  (3  K.  ii.  30). 


pulilic  cddmtioa 


1   nf   n 


dwelien 


e  Hebrrwi  < 
iquest  (Gen. 


of  dtin,  I 

(Gen.  W.  17,  20  ;  It.  nmn.  IS).  Thf  Hebitwi 
did  not  bwoRie  dwell«r>  in  citiin  [ill  the  ujourn  it 
KfTvpt  ntid  altfii*  the  conquat  of  Canian  {Gm 
ilr'ii.  3 ;  Ki.  lii.  T ;  Ueb.  li.  9),  white  the 
Canunites  ni  wrll  v  liie  AiMiiriiuu  ncm  fram  an 
wirlier  period  buildfra  iind  iohabitanti  of ""'"    —' 

red  to  take  pouenioa  bUr 
.  I.  11,  19,  lii.  1,  niii.  10, 
1.^7;  Dent.  vi.  10,  11).  The 
bouwa  of  the  rural  poor  in  li^gTpI,  lu  well  u  ic 
most  portj  of  Syria,  Anibia,  una  PeiwA,  ore  for  th( 
■noit  pirt  mtic  huts  of  mud,  or  lunbumt  blHclu. 
Id  lome  piirtt  of  Pulestise  and  I 
aai,  mvi  in  certain  diht]ii.-t(  caveg  in  the  rock  are 
used  Bi  dwellings  (Amos  r.  11).  The  houses 
nsusllj  of  one  story  only,  to.,  the  grounii  fli 

limes  A  amnil  court  for  the  cattle  is  nttscbed  ;  : 
ill  cornt  ones  the  cuttle  ore  housed  in  the  a 
building,  or  the  people  live  on  a  rais^  platfoj 
anJ  the  oiUle  round  them  on  tha  ground  (1  Snm. 
li.  34).     The  windows  bis  small  apei-tui-es  hi^h 


oalyh, 


up  10 


usually  formed  of  a  pLuter  of  mud  and  stm 
upon  boughs  or  mlien;  and  upon  the  flat  rouf'. 
ttnli,  or  '■  boothi "  of  bought  or  ruthci  nit    ~ 
iuiT«J  to  be  uud  as  blee|^ng-places  in  ttummcr 


the  floor  s" 

The  stain  to  the  uppei  Bpartmmd  are  in  Sjria 
DBually  in  a  comer  of  the  court.  Around  put,  if  - 
not  the  whole,  of  the  ccurt  is  a  T«r>Dd«h,  oftn 
nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  orer  which,  when  tbar*  k 
more  (hau  one  floor,  tuns  a  Hcoud  pIleiT  of  IBs 
depth  with  a  balustrade.  Benrin;  in  mliul  that 
the  reception  room  is  mised  nbove  the  lerel  of  the 
court,  we  mny.  In  eipl-rning  the  circumstance*  oT 
the  miracle  of  the  pamljlic  (Mark  ii.  3 ;  Lake  r. 
ISV  suppose,  I.  cither  tluit  our  Lonl  wan  standing 
under  the  reranJnh,  and  the  ppnpit  in  fl'ont  in  the 
court.  The  bearers  of  the  sick  man  nscended  the 
stnin  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  latng  oJf  a  por- 
tion of  the  boarded  coreiing  of  the  renindah.or 
removing  the  anaing,  in  the  foiiner  sate  let  dawn 
the  bed  (AroujA  the  veranil.ih  roof,  or  in  the  latter, 
^OECn  bjf  Kay  of  the  roof,  and  deposited  it  ticfon 
the  Satiour.  3.  Another  explanation  presents  it- 
self in  coasidering  the  rc«m  where  the  company 
were  a£.<enibled  OS  the  Inrtpfor,  and  the  rooT 
opened  Isr  the  beil  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  houM. 
3.  And  one  still  more  simple  is  ,'ound  in  regvrdint 
the  hauw  ns  one  of  the  rude  dwellings  now  to  be 
seen  near  the  .-^ea  of  Galilee,  a  mere  room  10  or  12 
feet  high  and  aa  many  cr  moi-e  square,  with  no 
opening  eiccpt  the  ilooi'.  The  roof,  used  as  n  sleep- 
inp|dace.  is  leiched  by  a  laiMer  fiom  the  outside, 
and  tlie  bearers  of  the  p.imlrlic,  unable  to  approach 
the  donr,  would  thus  have  nwendeJ  the  iivf.  and 
hni-ing  uueoveret  it,  let  him  down  into  (he  roam 
where  our  LonI  was.  When  there  is  no  second 
floor,  but  more  than  one  court,  the  women's  apart- 
inls,  Itarecm,  harem  or  Anram,  are  usiiiJIy  in 
•  second  coiii-t ;  otiierwise  Ihey  (oi-in  ■  sepiate 
ilding  within  the  general  eiielosuir,  or  nr     '  ~" 


rt  floor. 


n  upper  ; 


Mid  A  niling  ;  ud  &  pillar  to  Bup- 
bun.  It  mt  Id  ■  chamber  of  tbii 
IM  «f  th*  knot  >i«  ta  be  fauDd  in 
V  Laid  «*i  being  irnugned  berore 
^  at  tk  tune  wben  Ihe  dinial  of 


M). 


HnnOii^.  The  objeeto  for  wbicb  hntitiiig  ii 
prsclised,  indioiW  the  Tuioua  coalitioiu  of  todetj 
sad  the  progies  of  (virilization.  Hnntin;;,  u  a 
msttf  r  of  nKe&il7,  whether  foi  the  eiterminition 
of  dflogemus  beasts,  or  for  procunnff  auatetuncc, 
betokeni  a  rude  and  Mmi-ciTiliml  tiate ;  u  an 
mnuBement,  it  betokens  an  adnncAl  Mat*.  The 
.  Hebretfi,  na  a  pflfit'jra]  and  agricnltural  people, 
wera  not  giieu  (o  the  >port>  of  the  field  ;  the  den- 
■itf  of  tlie  population,  the  tarneatiuca  of  their  cha- 
1  racter,  and  the  tendenej  of  (heir  ritiial  rsguktioiu, 
j  particularly  thou  aSecting  food,  all  combiiud  to 
]  diitonn^ie  the  practia  of  hunting.  There  ma  no 
]  lock  of  giDia  in  Palestinej  od  thor  entisnca  into 
I  Ihe  land,  the  wild  beaita  were  >o  nnmeniDi  ai  to  be 
iloi^erous  (Ei.  uiii.  29).  Some  of  the  fiercer  ani- 
mata  anrcired  to  a  late  period,  u  lioDi.  The  man- 
I  nei'  of  OLtufaing  these  animala  wm  dther  bj  digging: 
j  .1  pitfall,  whidi  wai  the  uaiial  maoner  with  the 
larger  animala,  u  the  lion  (2  Sam.  niil.  20 ;  El. 
lii.  4,  S) ;  or  tecondJ]'  bj  a  tnp,  which  wia  set 
under  ground  (Job  iriii.  10),  in  the  ran  of  the 
■ler  a>  he  stood  bj  the  fire  in  the  animal  (Prov.  iiii.  !•),  and  caught  it  b;  Ihe  leg 
di.  56,  GI ;  John  niii.  24),  whilst  (Job  iriii.  9) ;  or  UitI j  bj  the  uae  of  the  net,  ot' 
(  in  the  "  hall  of  Judgment."  In  which  there  were  various  kinds,  ai  for  the  guelle 
irinlal  domestic  habits  diflu  moie  (!s.  Ii.  20,  A.  V.  "wild  boll")  and  other  animals 
I  than  in  the  nse  of  the  roof.  Iti  of  that  class.  Birds  fonned  an  articl*  of  food 
made  useful  for  rarioua  houaehoUl  among  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  irii.  13),  and  much 
rjing  com,  hanging  up  linen,  and  skill  was  eiercised  in  catching  them.  The  follow- 
and  raisim.  Tlie  roofs  an  used  as  ing  were  the  most  approred  methodi: — (I.)  The 
atioo  in  the  eceoing,  and  often  as  tiap,  which  consisted  of  two  parti,  a  net,  strained 
at  night  (2  Sam.  li.  2,  iri.  22 ;  over  a  frame,  and  a  (tick  to  lupport  it,  but  so 
t  Sam.  ii.  ?5,  26;  Job  urii.  iS;  placed  that  it  ihoald  glT«  war  at  the  slightest 
TbeT  were  alw  used  as  places  fur  touch  f  Am.  ill.  5,  "  gin ;  "  Pa.  bdi.  22,  "  tnp  "). 
■na  iJobtrous  wonhip  (Jer.  mil.  (2.)  The  anare  (Job  niii.  9,  A.  V.  "robber"), 
K.  iiiii.  13 ;  Zepb.  i.  5 ;  Acts  i.    consisting  of  a  cord  (Job  iriii.   10 ;  cotnp.  W. 
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alek  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  zvii.  10),  when  with  Aaron 
he  stayed  up  the  hands  of  Moses  (12).  He  is  men- 
tioned again  in  xnr.  14,  as  being,  with  Aaron,  left 
in  charge  of  the  people  by  Moses  during  his  ascent 
of  Sinai.  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that  he  was  the 
husband  of  Miriam,  and  that  he  was  identical  with 
^8.  The  grand&ther  of  Bezaleel,  the  chief  aitifioer 
of  the  tabemade — "  son  of  Huri,  son  of  Hur — of 
the  tribe  of  Judah**  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  30,  xxxviii. 
22).  In  the  lists  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  in 
1  Chr.  the  pedigree  is  more  fullj  preserved.  Hur 
there  appears  as  one  of  the  gi^eat  family  of  Phai^ez. 
He  was  the  son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron,  by  a  second 
wife,  Ephrath  (ii.  19,  20;  comp.  5»  also  iv.  1), 
the  first  fruit  of  the  marriage  (ii.  50,  iv.  4),  and 
the  fiither,  besides  Uri  (ver.  20),  of  three  sons, 
who  founded  the  towns  of  Eirjath-jearim,  Beth- 
lehem, and  Beth-gader  (51).  Hur's  connexion  with 
Bethlehem  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  closer  na- 
ture than  with  the  others.-»8.  The  fourth  of  the  five 
kings  of  Midian,  who  were  slain  with  Balaam  af^r 
the  **  matter  of  Peor  "  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  In  a  later 
mention  of  them  (Josh.  xiii.  21)  they  are  called 
princes  of  Midian  and  dukes.^l  Father  of  Re- 
phaiah,  who  was  ruler  of  half  of  the  environs  of 
Jerusalem,  and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair 
of  the  wall  (Neh.  Ui.  9).— 5.  The  "  son  of  Hur'*— 
Ben-Hur — was  commissariat  officer  for  Solomon  in 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  K.  iv.  8). 

Hma'^  one  of  David*s  guard — ^Hurai  of  the  tor- 
rents of  Gash — according  to  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi. 

32.      [HlDDAI.] 

HiiTam.  1.  A  Benjamite ;  son  of  Bela,  the  first- 
bom  of  the  patriarch  (1  Chr.  viii.  5).— 9.  The 
form  in  which  the  name  of  the  king  of  Tyre  in 
alliance  with  David  and  Solomon — ^and  elsewhere 
given  as  Hiram — appears  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xiv.  1 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  3,  11, 12  ;  viii.  2,  18;  ix.  10, 
21).«^.  The  same  change  occurs  in  Chronicles  in 
the  name  of  Hiram  the  artiBcer,  which  is  given  as 
Huram  in  the  following  places:  2  Chr.  ii.  13 ;  iv. 
13,16. 

Huti,  a'Gadite ;  father  of  AbihaU  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

Hofband.    [Marriage.] 

Hn'ihali,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  4)— «  Ezei-,  fether 
of  Hushah.*'     It  may  perhaps  be  the  name  of  a  place. 

HmhA'i,  an  Archite,  t.  e.  possibly  an  inhabitant 
of  a  place  caHed  Erec  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  ff.,  xvi. 
16  ff.).  He  is  called  the  "  friend  "  of  David  (2  Sam. 
XV.  37) ;  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33,  the  word  is  rendered 
**  companion."  To  him  David  confided  the  delicate 
and  dangerous  part  of  a  pretended  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Absalom.  He  was  probably  the  father  of 
Baana  (1  K.  iv.  16). 

Hu'sluun,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxx%-i.  34,  35;  1  Chr.  i.  45,  46). 

Hn'ihathite,  the,  the  designation  of  two  of  the 
heioes  of  David's  guard.  1.  Sibdechai  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xx.  4,  xxvii.  11).  Josephus, 
however,  calls  him  a  Hittite.— 8.  Mebunnai(2  Sam. 
zxiii.  27)  a  mere  corruption  of  Sibbechai. 

Hn'ihim.  L  In  Gen.  xlvi.  23,  « the  children  of 
Dan  "  are  said  to  have  been  Hushim.  The  name  is 
pi  ural,  as  if  of  a  tribe  rather  than  an  individual.  In 
Num.  xxvi.  the  name  is  changed  to  Shuham.^8. 
A  Benjamite  (1  Chr,  vii.  12) ;  and  here  again  ap- 
parently the  plural  nature  of  the  name  is  recognized, 
and  Hushim  is  stated  to  be  "  the  sons  of  Aher."^ 
8.  One  of  tlie  two  wives  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr. 
Till  8). 


HllAl.  The  word  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  <<  hnaks  '^ 
(Luke  XV.  16),  describes  really  the  fruit  of  a  partis 
cular  kind  of  tree,  viz.:  the  carob  or  Ceraioma 
siliqua  of  botanists.  This  tree  is  very  commonly 
met  with  in  Syria  and  Egypt;  it  produces  pods, 
shaped  like  a  horn,  varying  in  Iragth  from  6  to  10 
inches,  and  about  a  finger's  breadth,  or  rather  more. 

Hoi,  the  eldest  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah  (Gen. 
xxii.  21). 

Hni'iab,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Jews,  was  tiie  queen  of  Nineveh  at  the  time  when 
Nahum  delivered  his  prophecy  (Nah.  ii.  7).  The 
modems  follow  the  rendering  in  the  margin  of  oar 
English  Bible— *<  that  which  was  established.*'  Still 
it  is  not  improbable  that  after  all  Huzzab  may  really 
be  a  proper  name.  Buszah  may  mean  *'  the  Zab 
country,  or  the  fertile  tract  east  of  the  Tigris, 
watered  by  the  upper  and  lower  Zab  rivers  {2tab 
Ala  and  Zab  Asfal),  the  A'diab^n4  of  the  geo- 
graphers. 

Hyaena.  Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to 
whetiier  the  term  tzdbik'a  in  Jer.  xii.  9  means  a 
**  hyaena"  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a  *'  speckled 
bird,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  The  etymological  force 
of  the  word  is  equally  adapted  to  either,  the 
hyaena  being  ttreakkL  The  only  other  instance 
in  which  it  occurs  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zeboim 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  <<  the  vaUey  of  hyaenas,"  Aquila  ; 
Neh.  xi.  34).  The  hyaena  was  common  in  andeot 
as  in  modem  Egypt,  and  is  constantly  depicted  on 
monuments:  it  must  therefore  have  been  wcli 
known  to  the  Jews,  if  indeed  not  equally  oommoa 
in  Palestine  (Ecdus.  xiii.  18). 

Eydaa^pM,  a  river  noticed  in  Jud.  i.  6,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It  is  un- 
certain what  river  is  referred  to.  We  may  perhaps 
identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  of  Sosiana. 

Eymenae^Qf,  the  name  of  a  person  ooconing^ 
twice  in  the  correspondence  between  St.  Paul  and 
Timothy ;  the  first  time  classed  with  Alexander  ( 1  Tim. 
i.  20) ;  and  the  second  time  classed  with  P^iletus 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18).  In  the  error  with  which  he 
was  charged  he  stands  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Gnostics.  As  regards  the  sentence  passed  upon 
him — it  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  of  oni- 
nence,  tiiat  the  "  delivering  to  Satan "  is  a  mere 
synonym  for  ecclesiastical  excommunication.  Such 
can  hardly  be  the  case.  As  the  Apostles  healed  all 
manner  of  bodily  infirmities,  so  they  seem  to  have 
possessed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in  inflicting 
them,— a  power  far  too  perilous  to  be  continued 
when  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  Apostolical  age 
had  passed  away  (Acts  v.  5,  10,  ix.  17,  40,  xiii. 
11).  Even  apart  from  actual  intervention  by  the 
Apostles,  bodily  visitations  are  spoken  of  in  the  case 
of  those  who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper  unwor- 
thily (1  Cor.  xi.  30).  On  the  other  hand  ^^atan  was 
held  to  be  the  instrument  or  executioner  of  all  these 
visitations.  Thus,  while  the  "  delivering  to  Satan  " 
may  resemble  ecclesiastical  excommunication  in  some 
respects,  it  has  its  own  characteristics  likewise,  which 
show  plainly  that  one  is  not  to  be  confounded  or 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  other. 

Hymn.  Among  the  later  Jews  the  word  hymn 
was  more  or  less  vague  in  its  application,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  used  as  occasion  should  arise.  To 
Christians  the  Hymn  has  always  been  something 
difleient  from  the  Psalm ;  a  diftierent  concfption  in 
thought,  a  diffei-ent  type  in  composition.  Theie  is 
sonic  dispute  about  the  hymn  sung  by  our  Lonl 
and  his  Apostles  on  the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper  ^ 
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but  eTCQ  sappocing  it  to  hare  been  the  HaUd^  or 
Paadud  Hymn,  consisting  of  Pss.  cxiii.-cxviii.,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  word  hymn  is  in  this  case  applied 
itoi  to  an  indiridual  piialm,  but  to  a  number  of 
psalms  chanted  successively,  and  altogether  foiming 
a  kind  of  deTotional  exei'cis^  which  is  not  unaptly 
alkdahymn.  In  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and 
Silas  •* sang  hymns"  (A.  V.  **  praises  )  uuto  God, 
and  so  load  was  their  song  that  their  fellow-pri- 
sinen  beard  them.  This  must  have  been  what 
ve  meui  by  singing,  and  not  merely  recitation.  It 
V2S  ID  &ct  a  veritable  singing  of  hvmns.  •  And  it 
is  Tcmarkable  that  the  noun  hymn  is  only  used  in 
refmooe  to  the  serrices  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
ome  passages  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
padm  (£ph.  r.  19,  Col.  iii.  16),  "psalms,  and 
bjioDs^  and  spiritual  songs."  It  is  woilh  while 
ioqairiog  what  profane  models  the  Greek  hymno- 
grepheri  chose  to  work  atler.  In  the  old  religion 
of  Greece  the  word  hymn  had  already  acquired  a 
iacred  and  liturgical  meaning.  The  special  forma 
of  the  Greek  hymn  were  various.  The  Homeric 
ttd  Orphic  hymns  were  written  in  the  epic  style, 
and  in  hexameter  verse.  Their  metre  was  not 
x^apted  for  tinging.  In  the  Pindaric  hymns  we 
fiod  asoffident  variety  of  metre,  and  a  definite 
rditioo  to  mosic.  These  were  sung  to  the  aocom- 
paimeDti^  the  lyre ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
^  eogaf^ed  the  attention  of  the  eaily  hymn- 
vriteri.  The  first  impulse  of  Christian  devotion 
vas  to  ran  into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the 
vor^ppen  of  the  old  religion.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  26 
allokioQ  is  made  to  improcised  hymns,  which  being 
the  OQtborst  of  a  passionate  emotion  would  pro- 
^7  SEsame  the  dithyrambic  form.  It  was  in  the 
I^tin  church  that  the  trochaic  and  iambic  metres 
^xcame  most  deeply  rooted,  and  acquit^  the  gi'eatest 
^(pth  of  tone  and  grace  of  finish.  The  introduction 
of  hyniDs  into  the  Latin  church  is  commonly  re- 
^^^  to  Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
^  the  West  should  have  been  so  far  behind  the 
^:  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  tradition  is  due 
to  the  very  marked  prominence  of  Ambrose  as  the 
pBteitof  all  the  Latin  hyronographers. 

4lNp.     Peihaps  no  plant  mentioned  in  the 

Scriptures  has  given  rise  to  greater  differences  of 

^'oioQ  than  this.     The  dlrliculty  arises  from  the 

^  that  in  the  LXX.  the  Greek  taacffros  is  the 

^Jl"^*©  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  izobf  and  that 

^  fBodering  is  endorsed  by  the  Apostle  in  the 

ytle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  19,  21),  when  speaking 

J^*be  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Levitical  law. 

^'ther,  therefore,  the  LXX.   made   use  of  the 

^^^  fhrffttwos  as  the  word  most  nearly  resembling 

^  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests,  or  as  the 

^*  representative  of  the  plant  indicated  by  the 

"***•■»  is  a  point  which,  in  all   probability,  will 

^wer  be  decided.    Botanists  differ  widely  even  with 

^^  to  the  identification  of  the  tatrofvos  of  Dios- 

^'^•a.    The  name  has  been  given  to  the  Sattireia 

wra«ca  and  the  S,  Juliana^  to  neither  of  which  it 

||^1>ropriate.     Kiihn  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 

^  Hebrews  used  the  Origanum  Aegyptiactm  in 

*?ypt,  the  0.  Syriacwn  in  Palestine,  and  that  the 

zJ^P  of  Dioscorides   was    the   0.   Smymaeum, 

1^  izob  was  used  to  sprinkle  the  doorposts  of  the 

p**hte8  in  Egypt  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal 

^^  (Ex.  xii.  22);  it  was  employed  in  the  puri- 

J^*^  of  lepers  and  leprous  houses  (Lev.  xiv.  4, 

.U»  and  ID  the  sacriBoe  of  the  red  heifer  (Num. 

^  ^)*    In  consequence  of  its  detergent  qualities, 


or  from  its  being  associated  with  the  purificatory 
services,  the  Ps^mist  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
"  purge  me  with  ez^  "  (Ps.  li.  7).  It  is  described 
in  1  K.  iv.  33  as  growing  on  or  near  walls.  Bo- 
chart  decides  in  favour  of  marjoram,  or  some  plant 
like  it,  and  to  this  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted, 
all  ancient  tradition  points.  The  monks  on  Jebel 
Musa  give  tlie  name  of  hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant 
called  ja'dehf  which  grows  in  gieat  quantities  on 
that  mountain.  Celsius  concludes  that  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  Hyssopua  officinaiis. 
An  elaborate  and  intei-esting  paper  by  the  late  Dr. 
J.  Forbes  Royle,  On  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture^  in 
the  Joum.  of  the  Soy.  As,  Soc.  viii.  193-212,  goes 
far  to  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  question. 
Dr.  R.,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  tlut  the  hyssop  is  no 
other  than  the  caper-plant,  or  capparis  spinosa  of 
Linnaeus.  The  Arabic  name  of  this  plant,  asuf, 
by  which  it  b  sometimes,  though  not  commonly, 
described,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  present  state  of  the  evidence, 
however,  there  does  not  seem  sufficient  reason  for 
departing  from  the  old  interpretation,  which  identi- 
fied the  Greek  Caaatvos-  with  the  Hebrew  izdb. 


Vhhai,  one  of  the  sons  of  David  (2  Sam.  t.  15 ; 
1  Chr.  iii.  6,  xiv.  5)  bom  in  Jerusalem. 

Ibleam,  a  dty  of  Manasseh,  with  villages  or 
towns  dependent  on  it  (Judg.  i.  27).  It  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of  either  Issachar 
or  Asher  {Jotih,  xvii.  11).  The  ascent  of  GUE  was 
*'at  Ibleam"  (2  K.  ix.  27),  somewhere  near  the 
present  Jenin,  probably  to  the  north  of  it. 

Ibnei'ah,  son  of  Jehoram,  a  Benjamite  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8). 

Ibnijah,  a  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Ib'zi,  a  Merarite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Jaaziah 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  27),  in  the  time  of  David. 

lb  "Ban,  a  native  of  Bethlehem  of  Zebulon,  who 
judged  Israel  for  seven  years  after  Jephthah  (Judg. 
xii.  8,  10).  He  had  30  sons  and  30  daughters, 
and  took  home  30  wives  for  his  sons,  and  sent  out 
his  daughters  to  as  many  husbands  abroad.  He  was 
buried  at  Bethlehem. 

Ich'abod,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  and  grandson  of 
Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  21). 

Ico'niiim,  the  modem  JTontM,  is  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  cential 
table- land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not  far  to  the  north 
of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  This  level  district  was 
anciently  called  Lycaonia.  Xenophon  reckons 
Iconium  as  the  most  easterly  town  of  Phbtoia  ; 
but  all  other  writera  speak  of  it  as  being  in  Ly- 
caonia, of  which  it  was  practically  the  capital.  It 
was  on  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
Ephesus  and  the  westem  coast  of  the  peninsula  on 
one  side,  and  Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates 
on  the  other.  Iconium  was  a  well  chosen  place  for 
missionary  operations  (Acts  xiv.  1,  3,  21,  22,  xvL 
1,  2,  xviii.  23).  The  Apostle's  fii-st  visit  was  on 
his  first  circuit,  in  company  with  Barnabas ;  and 
on  this  occasion  he  approached  it  from  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  which  lay  to  the  west.  From  its  position  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  an  important  centre  of  Christian 
influence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church.  In  the  de- 
clining period  of  the  Roman  empire,  Iconium  was 
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life  and  rdgn  of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  nii.  22),  and  also 
a  book  "  oonoeming  genealogies,"  in  which  the  acts 
of  Rehoboam  were  recoiled  (zii.  15).  These  books 
are  lost,  but  they  may  have  formed  part  of  the 
foundation  of  the  existing  books  of  Chronicles.— 5. 
The  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (2!ech.  i. 
1,  7),  although  in  other  places  Zechariah  is  called 
«•  the  son  of  Iddo"  (Ezr.  v.  1 ;  vi.  14).  Iddo  re- 
tamed  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Neh.  xii.  4).^^.  The  chief  of  those  who  assem- 
bled at  Casiphia,  at  the  time  of  the  second  caravan 
from  Babylon.  He  was  one  of  the  Nethinim  (Ezr. 
viii.  17;  comp.  20). 

Idol,  Image.  As  no  less  than  twenty-one  different 
Hebrew  woids  have  been  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  no  means  uni- 
formly, it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  them,  and  assign,  as  nearly  as 
the  two  languages  will  allow,  the  English  equi- 
valents for  each.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the 
discussion  of  those  words  which  in  themselves  indi- 
cate the  objects  of  false  worship,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  a  class  of  abstract  terms,  which,  with  a 
deep  moral  significance,  express  the  degradation  as- 
sociated with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a  protest  of  the 
language  jgigainst  the  enormities  of  idolatry.  Such 
are— .1.  Aven,  rendered  elsewhere  "  nought,"  **  va- 
nity," "iniquity,"  "  wickednes,''  « sorrow,"  &c, 
and  once  only  **  idol "  (Is.  Ixvi.  3).  The  primary 
idea  of  the  root  seems  to  be  emptiness,  nothingness, 
as  of  breath  or  vapour ;  and,  by  a  natural  transition, 
in  a  moral  sense,  widcedness  in  its  active  form  of 
mischief,  and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow  and  trouble. 
Hence  dcen  denotes  a  vain,  false,  wicked  thing,  and 
expresses  at.  once  the  essential  nature  of  idols, 
and  the  consequences  of  their  worship.»2.  £lU,  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  a  sense  akin  to  that  of 
'*  falsehood,"  and  would  therefore  much  resemble 
dvm,  M  applied  to  an  idol.  It  is  used  of  the  idols 
of  Noph  or  Memphis  (Ez.  zzx.  13).  In  strong 
contrast  with  Jehovah  it  appears  in  Ps.  xc  5, 
xcvii.  7.— 3,  imdhf  "horror,"  or  "tenw,"  and 
hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror  (Jer.  1.  38),  in 


selves,  it  primarily  denotes  the  obscene  rit< 
whidi  tiieir  worship  was  associated,  and  he 
metonjrmy,  is  applied  both  to  the  objects  of  % 
and  also  to  their  worshippers.  We  now  c 
the  consideration  of  those  words  which  more  < 
apply  to  the  images  or  idols,  as  the  outwar 
bols  of  the  deity  who  was  worshipped  througl 
•—8.  Semelt  or  semely  signifies  a  "  likeness, 
blance"  (Lat.  simulacrum).  It  occurs  in 
xxxiii.  7,  15  (A.  V.  "idol");  Deut. 
r"  figure  "),  and  Ez.  viii.  3,  5  ("  image  ").— I 
tern  (Ch.  id.  and  tselam)  is  by  all  lexioogr 
ancient  and  modem,  connected  with  tsSl,  ** 
dow."  It  is  the  "  image "  of  God  in  whii 
was  created  (Gen.  i.  27 ;  cf.  Wisd.  ii.  23), 
guished  from  demiithf  or  "  likeness,"  as  the  "  i 
from  the  "idea"  which  it  represents,  the 
would  be  rash  to  insist  upon  this  distinction 
whatever  abstract  term  may  best  define  the  n 
of  tselem,  it  is  unquestionably  used  to  den 
visible  forms  of  external  objects,  and  is  app 
figures  of  gold  and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi.  5; 
xxxiii.  52 ;  Dan.  iii.  1),  such  as  the  golden 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  well  as  to  those  paints 
walls  (Ez.  xxxiii.  14).  "  Image  "perhaps  mosl 
represents  it  in  all  passages.  Applied  to  the 
countenance  (Dan.  iii.  19)  it  signifies  the  " 
sion."^10.  Temi^n&hf  rendered  "  image  "  in 
16;  elsewhere"similitude"  (Deut.i.  12),  "  lil 
(Deut.  i.  8) :  "  form,"  or  "  shape  "  would  be 
—11.  Itsdb,  12.  *et8eb  (Jer.  xxii.  28),  or  13 
(Is.  xlviii.  5),  "a  figure,"  all  derived  from 
'dtaaby  "  to  work,"  or  '*  fashion,"  are  terms 
to  idols  as  expressing  that  their  origin  was 
the  labour  of  man.— 14.  Tstr,  once  only  app 
an  idol  (Is.  xlv.  16).  The  word  signifies  "  a 
or  "mould,"  and  hence  an  "idol."^15. 
tsSbdh,  anyliiing  set  up,  a  "  statue  "  (Gen. 
18,  xxxi.  45,  XXXV.  14,  15).  Such  were  the 
set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh.  iv.  9)  after  the  pas 
the  Jordan,  and  at  Shechem  (xxiv.  26),  and 
muel,  when  victorious  over  the  Philistines  ( 
vii,    12).     When  solemnly  dedicated  the; 
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Mcoamioo,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  images 

opoQ  earth.     Closely  connected  with  these  "  sta- 

toii"  of  Baal,  whether  in  the  form  of  obelisks  or 

othcniise,  were-— 16.  ChammdrUmt  rendered  in  the 

Bttrpn  of  mcft  pasnges  **  sun-images."    The  word 

Ittsgiren  rise  to  modb  discussion.     Gesenius  men- 

tioos  the  oocarrence  of  Chamman  as  a  synonym  of 

Biti  in  the  Phoenician  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions 

in  the  sense  of  '*  Dominus  Solaris,"  and  its  after 

applicstioD  to  the  statues  or  columns  erected  for 

ld>  wonhip.     The  Palmyrene  inscription  at  Oxford 

hat  been  thus  rendered:   "This  column  {Cham- 

nasi),  and  this  altar,  the  sons  of  Malchu,  &c.  have 

encted  sod  dedicated  to  the  Sun."     From  the  ex- 

pressioos  in  Ex.  ri.  4,  6,  and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  may 

be  ioierred  that  these  columns,  which  perhaps  re- 

pRNDted  a  rising  flame  of  fire  and  stood  upon  the 

iHar  of  fiaal  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4)  were  of  wood  or 

itone.— 17.  Matdth,  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1 ;  Num. 

niii.  52 ;  Ex.  viti.  12 :  *'  device/'  most  nearly  suits 

ill  psanges  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7;  Prov.  xviii.  11,  xxv. 

11).    The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  eben 

nwdUhj  signifies  a  stone  with  figures  graven  upon 

it   Gesenius  explains  it  as  a  stone  with  the  image 

of  an  idol,  Baal  or  Astarte,  and  refers  to  his  Mon, 

Pkoea,  21-24  for  others  of  similar  character."— 18. 

TaiqiMn,  [Teraphih .]    The  terms  which  follow 

1»T«  regard  to  the  material  and  workmanship  of 

^  idol  rather  than  to  its  character  as  an  object  of 

vonhip.~19.   Fesei,  and    20.  peHltm,    usuallv 

^'uslated  in  the  A.  V.  *'  graven  or  carved  images. ' 

la  two  passages  the  latter  is  ambiguously  rendered 

"quarries"  (Judg.  iii.  19,  26)  following  the  Tar- 

f°in,  bnt  there  seems  no  reason  for  departing  from 

fhe  ordinary  signification.     These   "sculptured" 

inu^ieg  were  apparently  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  co- 

J|?*d  with  gold  or  silver  (Deut.  vii.  25;  Is.  xxx. 

^;  Hab.  ii.  19)»  the  more  coetly  being  of  solid 

^^^^  (Lf.  xl.  1 9).    The  several  stages  of  Uie  process 

y  Which  the  metal  or  wood  became  the  "  graven 

^ge"  are  so  vividly  described  in  Is.  xliv.  10-20, 

^^^^   it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  that  passage, 

y**    we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of 

'^^X  mannfiurture,  which,  as  at  Ephesus,  **  brought 

*?  •mall  gain  unto  the  craftsmen.  "—21.  Nesec,  or 

'^■*-c,  and  22.  nuusic^f  are  evidently  synonymous 

^^   di.  29,  xlviii.  5 ;  Jer.  x.  14)  in  later  Hebrew, 

****  denote  a  •*  molten "  image.     MasaScdh  is  fre- 

/^^Htly  use!  in  distinction  from  pesel  or  pesUtm 

^^^^wt.  xxvii.  15;  Judg.  xvii.  3,&c.).     Among  the 

^J'ilest  objects  of  worship,  r^arded  as  symbols  of 

^'-j,  were,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  meteoric 

which  the  ancients  believed  to  have  been  the 

<^  the  gods  sent  down  from  heaven.     From 

^^^^■ge  they  transferred  their  regard  to  rough  unhewn 

^*^<ck8,  to  stone  columns  or  pillars  of  wood,  in 

^  «^ich  the  divinity  worshipped  was  supposed  to 

,^^^,  and  which  were  consecrated,  like  the  saci*ed 

*"~     at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with  oil,  and 

vith  wool  on  solemn  days.    Such  customs 

^.  ^  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  solemn  consecra- 

^^n  by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethel,  as  showing 

^■^  religious  reverence  with  which  these  memorials 

^■'^re  regarded.     Of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  idol- 

^^ons  images  we  have   not  many  traces  in  the 

'^ible.     Dagon,  the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was 

^  Human  figure  terminating  in  a  flsh ;  and  that  the 

Syrian  deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  a 

Symbolical  human  shape  we  know  for  certainty. 

^n»e  Hebrews  imitated  their  neighbour  in  thi^t  re- 

*pect  as  in  others  {h,  xliv.  13 ;  Wisd.  xiii.  13). 
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When  the  process  of  adorning  the  image  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  placed  in  a  temple  or  shrine  appointed 
for  it  (Epist.  Jer.  12,  19;  Wisd.  xiii.  15;  1  Cor. 
viii.  10).  From  these  temples  the  idols  were  some- 
times carried  in  procession  (Epist.  Jer.  4,  26)  on 
festival  days.  Their  prie&ts  were  maintained  from 
the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  upon  the  meats  which 
were  appointed  for  the  idols'  use  (Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  3, 13). 

Idolatry,  strictly  speaking,  denotes  the  worship 
of  deity  in  a  visible  form,  whether  the  images  to 
which  homi^^e  is  paid  are  symbolical  i-epresentations 
of  the  true  God,  or  of  the  false  divinities  which  have 
been  made  the  objects  of  worship  in  His  stead.*— I. 
The  first  undoubted  allusion  to  idolatry  or  idolatrous 
customs  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  account  of  Rachel'a 
stealing  her  father's  teraphim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a 
relic  of  the  worship  of  other  gods,  whom  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Israelites  served  **  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  in  old  time*'  (Josh.  xxiv.  2).  These  he 
consulted  as  oracles  (Gen.  xxx.  27f  A.  V.  **  learned 
by  experience  ")  though  without  entirely  losing  sight 
of  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  to 
whom  he  appealed  when  occasion  offered  (Gen.  xxxl. 
53),  while  he  was  i^eody,  in  the  pressence  of  Jacob, 
to  acknowledge  the  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by 
Jehovah  (Gen.  xxx.  27).  Such,  inde^,  was  the 
character  of  most  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.  Like  the  Cuthean  colonists  in  Samaria, 
who  "  feared  Jehovah  and  served  their  own  gods " 
(2  E.  xvii.  33),  they  blended  in  a  strange  manner 
a  theoretical  belief  in  the  true  God  with  the  external 
reverence  which,  in  different  stages  of  their  history, 
they  wero  led  to  pay  to  the  idols  of  the  nations  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  And  this  marked 
featuro  of  the  Hebrew  duuvcter  is  traceable  through- 
out the  entiro  history  of  the  people.  During  tbdr 
long  residence  in  Eg]rpt,  the  country  of  symU>lism» 
they  defiled  themselves  with  the  idols  of  the  land, 
and  it  was  long  beforo  the  taint  was  removed  (Josh. 
xxiv.  14 ;  Ex.  xx.  7),  To  these  gods  Moses,  as  the 
heraki  of  Jehovah,  flung  down  the  gauntlet  of  de- 
fiance, and  the  plagues  oi  Egypt  smote  their  sym- 
bols (Num.  xxxiii.  4).  Yet,  with  the  memoiy  of 
their  deliverance  fresh  in  their  minds,  their  leader 
absent,  the  Israelites  clamoured  for  some  visible 
shape  in  which  they  might  worship  jthe  God  who  had 
brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.).  Aaron 
lent  himself  to  the  popular  cry,  and  chose  as  the 
symbol  of  deity  one  with  which  they  had  long  been 
familiar — the  calf— embodiment  of  Apis,  and  em- 
blem of  the  productive  power  of  nature.  For  a  while 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  worship  which  accompanied  it,  satisfied  that 
craving  for  an  outward  sign  which  the  Isiaelites 
constantly  exhibited ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  their 
march  through  the  desert,  with  the  dwelling-place 
of  Jehovah  in  their  midst,  they  did  not  again  d^en- 
erate  into  open  apostasy.  But  it  waa  only  so  long 
as  their  contact  with  the  nations  waa  of  a  hostile 
character  that  this  seeming  orthodoxy  was  main- 
tained. During  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  elders 
who  outlived  him,  they  kept  true  to  their  alli- 
ance ;  but  the  generation  following,  who  knew  not 
Jehovah,  nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel, 
swerved  from  the  plain  path  of  their  fathers,  and 
were  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii.). 
From  this  time  foi*th  their  history  becomes  little 
moro  than  a  chronicle  of  the  inevitable  sequence  of 
ofi'ence  and  punishment  (Judg.  ii.  12, 14).  By 
turns  each  conquering  nation  strove  to  establish  the 
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worship  of  its  national  god.  Thns  far  idolatry  is  a 
national  sin.  The  epis^e  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii. 
zviii.,  sheds  a  lurid  light  on  the  secret  practices  of 
individuals,  who  without  formally  renouncing  Je- 
hovah, though  ceasing  to  recognise  Him  as  the  theo- 
cratic King  (xvii.  6),  linlsed  with  His  worship  the 
symbols  of  ancient  idolatry.  The  house  of  God,  or 
sanctuaiy,  which  Micah  made  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Shiloh,  was  decorated  with  an  ephod  and  teraphim 
dedicated  to  God,  and  with  a  graven  and  molten 
image  oonsecrated  to  some  infeiior  deities.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  showing  how  deeply  rooted  in  the 
people  was  the  tendency  to  idolatiy,  that  a  Levite, 
who,  of  all  others,  should  have  been  most  sedulous 
to  maintain  Jehovah's  worship  in  its  purity,  was 
found  to  assume  the  office  of  pnest  to  the  images  of 
Micah ;  and  that  this  Levite,  priest  aflerwaids  to 
the  idols  of  Dan,  was  no  other  than  Jonathim,  the 
son  of  Gei-shom,  the  son  of  Moses.  In  later  times 
the  practice  of  seciet  idolatry  was  carried  to  gi-eater 
lengths.  Images  were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in 
the  wine-vats,  and  behind  the  doors  of  private  houses 
(Is.  Ivii.  8  ;  Hos.  ix.  1,2);  and  to  check  this  tend- 
ency the  statute  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15  was  originally 
promulgated.  Under  Samuel's  administration  a  &st 
was  held,  and  purificatoiy  rites  performed,  to  mark 
the  public  renunciation  of  idolatry  (1  Sam.  vii.  3-6). 
But  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  all  this  was  forgotten. 
Each  of  his  many  foreign  wives  brought  with  her  the 
gods  of  her  own  nation ;  and  the  gods  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Zidon,  were  openly  worshipped.  Reho- 
boam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonite  mother,  pei*petuated 
the  woi-st  features  of  Solomon's  idolatry  (1  K.  xiv. 
22-24) ;  and  in  his  reign  was  made  the  great  schism 
in  the  national  religion :  when  Jeroboam,  fi-esh  from 
his  recollections  of  the  Apis  worship  of  Egypt, 
erected  golden  calves  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by 
this  crafty  state-policy  sevei-ed  for  ever  the  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel  (1  K.  xii.  26-33).  The  suc- 
cessors of  Jeroboam  followed  in  his  steps,  till  Ahab, 
who  married  a  Zidonian  princess,  at  her  instigation 
(1  K.  xxi.  25)  built  a  temple  and  altai*  to  Baal,  and 
revived  all  the  abominations  of  the  Amorites  (IK. 
xxi.  26).  Compared  with  the  worship  of  Baal,  the 
worship  of  the  c:Uves  was  a  venial  offence,  prol»bly 
because  it  was  morally  less  detestable  and  also  less 
anti-national  (I  K.  xii.  28 ;  2  K.  x.  28-31).  Hence- 
foilh  Baal-woi*ship  became  so  completely  identified 
with  the  noilhern  kingdom  that  it  is  desci'ibed  as 
walking  in  the  way  or  statutes  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
(2  K.  xvi.  3,  xvii.  8),  as  distinguished  from  the  sin 
of  Jeroboam.  The  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by 
Shalmaneser  was  for  them  the  last  scene  of  the 
drama  of  abominations  which  had  been  enacted  un- 
interruptedly for  upwai^  of  250  years.  In  the 
northern  kingdom  no  reformer  arose  to  vary  the 
long  line  of  royal  apostates:  whatever  was  effected 
in  the  way  of  reformation,  was  done  by  Uie  hands 
of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  The  first  act  of 
Hezekiah  on  ascending  the  throne  was  the  restora- 
tion and  purification  of  the  temple  which  had  been 
dismantled  and  closed  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
father's  life  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24,  xxix.  3).  The  icono- 
clastic spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, but  spread  thi-oughout  Ephraim  and  Mana$«eh 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  and  to  all  external  appearance 
idolatiy  was  extirpated.  But  the  i-efoim  extended 
little  below  the  surface  (Is.  xxix.  13).  With  the 
death  of  Josiah  ended  the  last  effort  to  revive  among 
the  people  a  purer  ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith.  The 
lamp  of  David,  which  had  long  shed  but  a  strug- 
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gling  ray,  flickered  for  a  while  and  then  went  out 
in  the  daikness  of  Babylonian  captivity.  But  foreign 
exile  was  powerless  to  eradicate  the  deep  inbned 
tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of  the  first  difficulties 
with  which  Ezra  had  to  contend,  and  which 
brought  him  well  nigh  to  despair,  was  the  haste 
with  which  his  countrymen  took  them  foreign 
wives  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  followed 
them  in  all  their  abominations  (Ezr.  ix.).  The 
conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  caused  Gredc  in- 
fluence to  be  extensively  felt,  and  Greek  idolatry 
to  be  first  tolerated,  and  then  practiaed,  by  the 
Jews  (1  Mace.  i.  43>50,  54).  The  attempt  of  An- 
tiochus  to  establish  this  form  of  worship  was  vi- 
gorously resisted  by  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  23-26). 
The  erection  of  synagogues  has  been  anigned  as  a 
I'eason  for  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish 
worship  after  the  captivity,  while  another  cause  has 
been  discovered  in  the  had^  for  images  acquired 
by  the  Jews  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Peisians. 
It  has  been  a  question  much  debated  whether  the 
Israelites  were  ever  so  fiir  given  up  to  idolatry  as  to 
lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  It  would  be 
hard  to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  prove.  But  there  is  still  room  for  grave 
suspicion  that  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
though  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being — of  whom  the 
images  they  worahipped  wera  but  Uie  distorted  re- 
presentatives— was  not  entirely  lost,  it  was  so  ob- 
scured as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended  (2  Chr.  xr. 
3). ■—II.  The  old  religion  of  the  Shemitic  races  am- 
sisted,  in  the  opinion  of  Movers,  in  the  deification  of 
the  powera  and  laws  of  nature ;  these  powera  being 
considei^  either  as  distinct  and  independent,  or  as 
manifestations  of  one  supi^eme  and  all-ruling  being. 
In  most  instances  the  two  ideas  were  oo-existent. 
The  deity  following  human  analogy,  was  conceived 
of  as  male  and  female:  the  one  representing  the 
active,  the  other  the  passive  principle  of  nature ; 
the  former  the  source  of  spiritual,  the  latter  of  phy- 
sical life.  The  sun  and  moon  wera  early  selected  ns 
outward  symbols  of  this  all-pervading  pow^,  and 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  not  only  the 
most  ancient  but  the  most  prevalent  system  of  idol- 
atry. Taking  its  rise  in  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  it 
spread  through  E^pt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and  even 
Mexico  and  Ceylon  (comp.  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3 ; 
Job  xxxi.  26-28).  It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites 
lenmt  their  flrat  lessons  in  sun-worship  from  the 
Egyptians,  in  whose  religious  system  that  luminaiy, 
as  C^iris,  held  a  prominent  place.  The  Phoenicians 
worahipped  him  under  the  title  of  "  Loi-d  of  heaven." 
As  Molech  or  Miloom,  the  sun  was  worahipped  by 
the  Ammonites,  and  as  Chemosh  by  the  Moabites. 
The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  is  the  same  deity.  The 
Assyrian  Bel  or  Belus,  is  another  foim  of  Baal. 
By  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  sacred  horses  and  cha- 
riots were  dedicated  to  the  sun- god,  as  by  the  Per- 
sians (2  K.  xxiii.  11).  The  moon,  worshipped  by 
the  Phoenicians  under  the  name  of  Astarte  or  Baal- 
tis,  the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  was  the 
active,  and  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  A&htaroth  or 
Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Zidonians, 
appeara  early  among  the  objects  of  Israel itish  idol- 
atry. But,  though  we  have  no  positive  histotical 
account  of  star-woiship  before  the  Assyrian  penod, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  early  practised  in  a  con- 
crete form  among  the  Israelites  from  the  allusions 
in  Amos  v.  26,  and  Acts  vii.  42, 43.  Howevei-  this 
may  be,  Mo  vera  contends  that  the  later  star-woivhip, 
introduced  by  Ahaz  and  followed  by  Manasseh,  was 
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l^oiwvu!  men  spbntmA  in  its  nature  than  the 

2s7u4!to- Phoenician  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 

c^tersrmbolical  forms  as  Biial  and  Asherah  ;  and 

r'ltit  it  va5  not  idolatry  in  the  same  sense  that  the 

tk:[*T  was,  but  of  a  simply  contemplative  character. 

&.C  tae<e  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  divine 

&w3oan  paid  to  the  **  Queen  of  Heaven  "  (or  as 

c<Te.i  render  "the  frame"  or  "structure  of  the 

'barrtti''y   were  equally  dissociated   from  image 

mship.    The  allusions  in  Job  xzxviii.  31,  32,  are 

tifo  oWure  to  allow  any  mference  to  be  drawn  as 

td  ihi  mysterious  influences  which  were  held  by 

tbr  oU  astrologers  to  be  exercised  by  the  stars  over 

hmnn  ik^tioy,  nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to 

cK/ct  them  with  anything  more  I'econdito  than 

UK  tftrDnomical  knowledge  of  the  period!.     The 

sax  may  be  said  of  the  poetical  figure  in  Deborah's 

dact  ot' triumph,  '*  the  stars  from  their  highways 

nrti  with  Sisem  **  ( Judg.  v.  20).     In  the  later 

tot  of  the  monarchy,  Mazzaloth,  the  planets,  or 

tk  pdiacai  signs,  recdved,  next  to  the  sun  and 

BTD,  their  share  of  popular  adoration  (2  K.  xxiii. 

Sl   BeLst- worship,  as  exemplified  in  the  calves  of 

JerobKun  and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point 

t»ti»  i^oat  of  Mendes,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

TWe  15  DO  actual  proof  that  Uie  Israelites  ever 

jfeL«d  in  the  service  of  Dngon,  the  fish-god  of  the 

Ajbiines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily  to  Baal- 

tM\  the  fly-god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.),  and  in  later 

tiao  thv  brazen  serpent  became  the  object  of  idola- 

tW5  homage  (2  K.  xviiL  4).     Of  pure  hero-wor- 

&p  among  the  Shemitic  races  we  find  no  trace. 

TWi^ffrence  in  Wi^d.  xiv.  15  is  to  a  later  practice 

&tn>icc«l  by  the  Greeks.     The  singular  reference 

nth  which  trees  have  been  honoured  is  not  without 

smple  iu  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.     The  tore- 

btli  at  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham  built  an 

<ltv(Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  memorial  grove 

|htnl  by  him  at  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxi.  33),  were 

MiBatfly    connected    with    patriarchal  worship. 

In&taJDs  and  high  places  were  chosen  spots  for 

iftring  f>aaifice  and  incense  to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7, 

BT.  15] ;   and  the  retirement  of  gardens  and  the 

tick  »hA.ie  of  woods  offered  great  attractions  to 

*8r  worshippers  (2  K.  xvi.  4 ;  Is.  i.  29 ;  Hos.  iv. 

13).    The  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the 

kwie-top)  2  K.  xxui.  12 ;  Jer.  xix.  3,  xxxii.  29 ; 

^.  L  b).     The  priests  of  the  false  worship  are 

*iictjin«A  designated  Chemarim,  a  word  of  Syriac 

*igiii,  to  which  diderent  meanings  have  been  as- 

^gied.    It  is  applied  to  the  non-Levitical  prie>ts 

*ki  burnt  inreuse  on  the  high  places  (2  K.  xxiii.  5) 

*  veil  as  to  the  priests  of  the  calves  (Hos.  x.  5). 

^  kUition  to  the  priests  there  were  other  persons 

jitiBately  connected  with  idolatrous  rites,  and  the 

■parities  from  which  they  were  inseparable.    Both 

^  aod  women  oon<(ecrated  themselves  to  the  ser- 

^  of  idols :  the  former  as  kedhJttm,  for  which 

^  is  reason  to  believe  the  A.  V.  (Deut  xxiii.  17, 

^)Ihs  not  given   too  harsh  an  equivalent;  the 

wter  as  kedithdlh^  who  wove  shrines  for  Astute 

(2  K.  xxiii.  7).     The  same  class  of  women  existed 

^■osg  the  Phcenidans,  Armenians,  Lydians,  and 

fisl^looians  (EpisL  of  Jerem.  ver.  43).     They  are 

^tia^ihed  fiom  the  public  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv. 

14)  ttd  siKodated  with  the  performances  of  sacred 

'itct.  Besides  these  accessories  there  were  the  ord- 

^■■'T  ritr*  of  worship  which   idolatrous  systems 

w  in  common  with  the  religion  of  the  Ht^brews. 

^^ff^g  bamt  Mcrifioes  to  &e  idol  gods   (2   K. 

^*  17^,  burning  incense  in  their  honour  (IK.  xi. 
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8),  and  bowing  down  in  worship  before  their  images 
(1  K.  xix.  18)  were  the  chief  parte  of  their  ritual ; 
and  from  Uieir  very  analogy  with  the  ceremonies 
of  true  worship  were  more  seductive  than  the 
grosser  foims.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more 
positive  than  the  language  in  which  these  ceremonies 
were  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Every  detail  of 
idol-woi-ship  was  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  en- 
actment, and  many  of  the  laws,  which  in  themselves 
seem  trivial  and  almost  absurd,  receive  from  this 
p<9iut  of  view  their  tnie  signiHcance.  We  are  told 
by  Maimonides  that  the  prohibitions  against  sowing 
a  field  with  mingled  seed,  and  wearing  garments  of 
mixed  material,  were  directed  against  the  pi*actices 
of  idolaters,  who  attributed  a  kind  of  magical  influ- 
ence  to  the  mixture  (Lev.  xix.  19).  Such  too  were 
the  precepte  which  forbade  that  the  garments  of  the 
sexes  should  be  interchanged  (Deut.  xxiii.  5).  There 
are  sup()osed  to  be  allusions  to  the  practice  of  necro- 
mancy in  Is.  Ixv.  4,  or  at  any  rate  to  superstitious 
rites  in  connexion  with  the  dead.  Cutting  the  flesh 
for  the  dead  (l^v.  xix.  28 ;  IK.  xviii.  28),  and 
making  a  baldness  between  the  eyes  (Deut.  xiv.  1) 
were  associated  with  idolatrous  rites:  the  latter 
being  a  cubiom  among  the  Syrians.  The  law  which 
regulated  clean  and  unclean  meate  (Lev.  xx.  23-26) 
may  be  considered  both  as  a  sanitary  regulation 
and  also  as  having  a  tendency  to  separate  the 
Israelites  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations. 
The  mouse,  one  of  the  unclean  animals  of  Leviticus 
(xi.  29),  was  sacrificed  by  the  ancient  l^Tagi  (Is. 
Ixvi.  17).  Eating  of  the  things  offered  was  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  the  sacrifice  (comp.  Ex.  xviii.  12, 
xxxii.  6;  xxxiv.  15;  Num.  xxv.  2,  &c.).  The  Is- 
raelites were  forbidden  "  to  print  any  mark  upon 
them"  (Lev.  xix.  28),  because  it  was  a  custom  of 
idolaters  to  brand  upon  their  flesh  some  symbol 
of  the  deity  they  worshipped,  as  the  ivy-leaf  of 
Bacchus  (3  Mace.  ii.  29).  Many  other  practices 
of  false  worship  are  alluded  to,  and  made  the  sub- 
jects of  rigorous  prohibition,  but  none  arc  more 
fi-equently  or  more  severely  denounced  than  those 
which  peculiarly  distinguished  the  worship  of  Mo- 
lech.  It  has  been  attempted  to  deny  Uiat  the  wor-  , 
ship  of  this  idol  was  polluted  by  the  foul  stain  of 
human  sacrifice,  but  the  allusions  are  too  plain  and 
too  pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (Deut.  xii. 
31 ;  2  K.  iii.  27 ;  Jer.  vii.  31 ;  Ps.  cvi.  37  ;  Ex. 
xxiii.  29).  Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to  the 
rites  of  ^lolech ;  it  extended  to  those  of  Baal  (Jer. 
xix.  5),  and  the  king  of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.  27)  ofiered 
his  son  as  a  bm'nt-offering  to  his  god  Chemosh. 
Kissing  the  images  of  the  gods  (1 K.  xix.  18 ;  Hos. 
xiii.  2),  hanging  votive  olTerings  in  their  temples 
(I  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  and  carrying  them  to  battle 
(2  Sam.  V.  21),  as  the  Jews  of  Maccabaeua^  army 
did  with  the  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the 
Jamnites  (2  Mace  xii.  40),  are  usages  connected 
with  idoUtry  which  are  casually  mentioned,  though 
not  made  the  objecte  of  express  legisUtion.  But 
soothsaying,  interpretation  of  dreams,  necromancy, 
witchcrafl,  magic,  and  other  forms  of  divination,  are 
alike  forbidden  (Deut.  x\'iii.  9 ;  2  K.  i.  2 ;  Is.  Ixv. 
4;  £z.  xxi.  21).^  HI.  It  remains  now  briefly  to 
consider  the  light  in  which  idolatry  was  i«garded  in 
the  Mosaic  cc^e,  and  the  penalties  with  which  it 
was  visited.  If  one  main  object  of  the  Hebrew 
polity  was  to  teach  the  unity  of  God,  the  extermin- 
ation of  idolatiy  was  but  a  subordinate  end.  Je- 
hovah, the  God  of  the  Israelites,  was  the  civil  head 
of  the  State.    He  was  the  theocraUc  Vm^  o?  VVvc 
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people,  who  had  deliverer!  them  from  bondage,  and  I 
to  whom  they  had  taken  a  willing  oath  of  all^i-  I 
nnoe.  Idolatry,  therefore,  to  nn  Israelite  was  a 
htate  offence  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),  a  political  crime  of 
the  gravest  character,  high  treason  against  the  m<i- 
jesty  of  his  king.  But  it  was  much  more  than  all 
this.  While  the  idolatry  of  foreign  nations  is  stig- 
matised merely  as  an  abomination  iu  the  sight  ot 
<t0(1,  which  called  for  his  vengeance,  the  sin  of  the 
Israelites  is  regarded  as  of  more  glai-ing  enormity 
and  greater  moral  guilt.  In  the  figurative  language 
of  the  prophets,  the  relation  between  Jehovali  and 
his  ])eople  is  represented  as  a  marriage  bond  (Is.  liv. 
5  ;  .ler.  iii.  14),  and  the  worship  of  false  gods  with 
all  its  accompaniments  CLev.  xx.  50)  becomes  then 
the  greatest  of  social  wrongs  (Hot.  ii. ;  ,Ier.  iii.,  &c.). 
liegarded  in  a  raoial  aspect,  fidsc  gods  are  called 
»•  stumbling  blocks"  (Ex.  xiv.  3),  "lies"  (Am. 
ii.  4;  Rom.  i.  25),** horrors"  or  **  frights"  (1  K. 
vx.  13  ;  Jer.  1.  38),  **  abominations  "  ( l)eut.  xxix. 
17,  xxxii.  16;  IK.'xi.  5;  2  K.xxiii.  13),  *•  guilt" 
(abstract  for  concrete.  Am.  viii.  14,  ashm&hj  comp. 
2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  perhaiv  with  a  play  on  Ashinui, 
2  K.  xvii.  30),  and  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
degradation  consequ«it  upon  their  worship,  they  are 
cliaracteriaed  by  the  prophets,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  warn  the  people  against  them  (Jer.  xHt.  4\  as 
**  shame  **  (Jer.  zi.  18 ;  Hos.  ix.  10).  As  considered 
with  reference  to  Jehovah,  they  are  **  other  gods  " 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2,  16),  *«  strange 'go«ls "  (DeuL  xxxii. 
16),  *•  new  gods  "  (Judg.  v.  8 1,  *•  devils,— not  God  " 
(l)eut.  xxxii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  x.  20,  21);  and,  as  de- 
noting their  foreign  origin,  "  gods  of  the  foreigner" 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14,  15).  Idolatry,  therefore,  being 
from  one  point  of  view  a  political  offence,  could  Iw 
jiunished  without  infringement  of  civil  righta.  No 
penalties  were  attached  to  mere  opinions.  For 
aught  we  know,  theologital  s))cculatiou  may  have 
been  as  rife  among  the  Hebrews  as  in  modem  times, 
though  such  was  not  the  tendency  of  the  Shemitic 
mind.  It  was  not,  however,  such  speculations, 
heterodox  though  they  might  be,  but  overt  acts  of 
i<lolatry,  which  were  made  the  subjects  of  legis- 
.  lation.  The  first  and  second  commandmenta  are 
directed  against  idolatr)-  of  every  form.  Indivi- 
duals and  communities  were  equally  amenable  to 
the  rigorous  code.  The  individual  offender  was  de- 
vote<l  to  destruction  (Ex.  xxii.  20);  his  nearest 
relatives  were  not  only  bound  to  denounce  him  and 
deliver  him  up  to  punishment  (Deut.  xiii.  2-10), 
but  their  hands  were  to  strike  the  first  blow  when, 
on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  at  least,  he  was 
stoned  (Deut.  xvii.  2-5).  To  attempt  to  seduce 
others  to  false  worship  was  a  crime  of  equal 
enormity  (Deut.  xiii,  6-10).  An  idolatrous  nation 
shni-ed  a  similar  fate.— IV.  Much  indirect  evidence 
on  this  subject  might  be  supplied  by  an  investiga- 
tion of  proper  names.  Traces  of  the  sun-worship  of 
the  ancient  Cnnaanitcs  i-emain  in  the  nomenclature 
of  their  country.  Beth-Shemesh,  **  house  of  the 
sun,"  En-Shemesh,  **  spring  of  the  sun,"  and  Ir- 
Shemesh,  "  city  of  the  sun,"'  whether  they  be  the 
original  Caiuiauitish  namra  or  their  Hebrew'  render- 
ings, attt-st  the  reverence  paid  to  the  source  of  light 
and  heat,  the  symUl  of  the  feiliiii^ing  power  of 
n.iture.  Samson,  the  Hebrew  national  hero,  took 
his  name  from  the  same  luminin  y,  and  was  bom  in 
a  mountain-village  aliove  the  nuMlem  'Ain  Shems 
(En-Shemesh).  The  name  of  Uiuil,  the  sun-^od,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  octurrence  in  compound 
woi-ds,  and  is  oflen  associated  with  places  conse- 


crated to  his  worship.    The  Mooo,  Astute  or 
taroth,  gave  her  name  to  a  city  of  Bashan  ( 
xiii.  12,  31).     Nebo  enters  into  many  oompov^^Qd 
Nebu-zaradan,  Samgar-nebo,  and  the  like.    ^  Se/  j 
found   in    Belshazzar,   Belte-shazzar,  and  f^Then 
Chemosh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab,  appears  in  C«vtc/m- 
mish,  and  Peor  in  Beth-Peor.     Malcom,  a    name 
which  occurs  but  once,  and  then  of  a  Moabife  br 
birth,  may  have  been  connected  with  Molech  and 
Alilcom.     A  glimpse  of  star-worship  may  l>e  mcB 
in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil.     It  is  impossible  t^ 
pursue  this  investigation  to  any  length:  the  hints 
which  have  been  thrown  out  may  prove  suggeitire- 

Id'nel,  1  Esd.  viii.  43.    [Ariel,  1.] 

Idnme'a,  Is.  xxxiv.  5,  6 ;  Ex.  xxxv.  15,  xxr*^ 
5;  1  Mace.  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  ri.  31 ;  2  Maoo. 
xii.  32 ;  Mark  iii.  8.     [Edom.] 

Idnme'ani,  2  Mace.  x.  15,  16.    [Edox.] 

I'gal.  1.  One  of  the  spies,  son  of  Joseph,  <^  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (Num.  xiii.  7).— S.  One  of  th* 
heroes  of  I>ivid's  guard,  son  of  Nathan  of  Zobo^ 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  36). 

Igdali'ah,  a  prophet  or  holy  man — '*  the  mnM* 
of  God  " — named  once  only  (Jer.  xxxv.  4),  as  tb« 
father  of  Uannn. 

I'geal,  a  son  of  Shemaiah  ;  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  house  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

'I'im.     1.  The  partial  or  contracted  form  of 
name  Ije-Abariv  (Num.  xxxiii.  45).— S.  A  toi 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28). 

I'je-Ab'ariSL,  one  of  the  latei*  halting  places  of 
the  chiklren  of  Israel  (Num.  xxi.  1 1 ,  xxxiii.  4-f-). 
It  was  on  the  boundary — the  S.E.  boundary — of  the 
terjitory  of  Moab ;  not  on  the  posture-downs  of 
the  Mishor,  the  modem  Belka,  but  in  the  nurfwir, 
the  waste  uncultivated  *'  wilderness  "  on  its  skirls 
(xxi.  11).     No  identification  of  its  situation  bss 
been  attempted. 

Ijon,  a  town  in  the  noiih  of  Palestine,  beloogiair 
to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  taken  and  plos- 
dered  by  the  captains  of  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  30; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and  a  second  time  by  Tiglath-pikKT 
(2  K.  XV.  29).  At  the  base  of  tiie  mountains  tf 
Naphtali,  a  tew  miles  N.W.  of  the  site  of  pan,ii 
a  fertile  and  beautiful  little  plain  called  Maj  'Jjite 
This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  site  of  the  loog-Iort 
Ijon. 

Iklnth,  the  father  of  Ira  the  Tekoite  (2  Sim. 
xxiii.  26  ;   1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9). 

Ilai,  an  Ahohite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  DsvidV 
guani  (1  Chr.  xi.  29). 

niyr'ieiun,  an  extensive  district  lying  along  tbe 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  boundbiy  rf 
luly  on  the  north  to  Epirus  on  the  south,  ai 
contiguous  to  Moesia  and  Macedonia  oo  the  cHt 
(IJom.  XV.  19";.  ^ 

Image.    [Idol.] 

Im'la,  lather  or  progenitor  of  &Iica*uih  the  prt- 
phet  (2  0\v.  xviii.  7,  8).     The  form 

Imlah,  is  cmplovetl  in  the  pai-allel  nsiwtJTt 
(1  K.  xxii.  8,9). 

Imman'iid,  the  symbolical  name  given  bjtbe 
projihet  Isaiah  to  the  child  who  was  announced  •» 
Ahax  and  the  people  of  Judah,  as  the  si?n  whi* 
Goil  would  give  of  their  deliverance  from  their 
enemies  (Is.  vii.  14).  It  is  applied  by  the  Ad«» 
Matthew  to  the  Messiah,  bom  of  the  Vii^n  QA^' 
i.  23).  In  the  early  paii  of  the  reign  of  Ah-B  »• 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  threatened  with  aunihiUtiott 
by  the  combined  amiies  of  Syria  and  Isj-nel.  Jenj" 
salcm  was  menawd  with  a  siege.    The  king  bm 
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to  "  the  ooodait  of  tlie  upper  pool/'  when  the 
prophet  met  him  with  the  memage  of  consolation. 
^ot  oatj  were  the  designs  of  the  hostile  armies  to 
fiul*  bat  within  sixtj-hire  years  the  kingdmn  of 
Isrmel  woaM  be  overthrown.   In  confirmation  of  his 
ivortis,  the  prophet  bids  Ahaz  ask  a  sign  of  Jehovah, 
ivhich  the  king,  with  pretended  humility,  refused 
to  do.    After  administering  a  severe  rebuke  to  Ahaz 
lor  his  obstinacy,  Isaiah  announces  the  sign  which 
Jcborah  Himself  would  give  unasked :   **  behold ! 
the  virgin  k  with  child  and  beareth  a  son,  and  she 
»hall  call  his  name  ImnumueW    The  interpreters 
of  this  passage  are  naturally  divided   into  three 
elates.    The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  refer 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  a  historical  event, 
which  followed  immediately  upon  its  delivery.    The 
majority  of  Christian  writers,  till  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  form  a  second  class,  and  apply  the  pro- 
phecy exclusively  to  the  Messiah,  while  a  third  cksn, 
almost  equally  numerous,  agree  in  considering  both 
these  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the  prophecy 
had  an  immediate  and  literal  fulfilment,  but  was 
completely  accomplished  in  the  miraculous  concep- 
tioo  and  birth  of  Christ.      Among  the  first  are 
ttaxnbered  the  Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  without 
*«oej>tion.     Some,  as  Jarchi  and  Aben  Ezra,  refer 
^«    fvophecy  to  a  son  of  Isaiah  himself,  others  to 
'^^zdciah,  and  others  to  a  son  of  Ahaz  by  another 
•[**«V  ^  Kimchi  and   Abarbanel.      Interpreters  of 
^j™«    fecood  class,  who  refer  the  prophecy  solely  to 
*^^    Messiah,  of  course  understand  by  the  *almah 
^^    Virgin  Mary.      Against  this  hypothesis  of  a 
jj^^^ly  Messianic  reference,  it  is  objected  that  the 
*^*~*-h  of  the  Messiah  could  not  be  a  sign  of  deliver- 
^^*=«  to  tiie  people  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz. 
'^^itiTioga  explains  it  thus:  as  surely  as  Messiah  w-^old 
"iwm  of  the  virgin,  so  surely  would  God  deliver 
Jews  from  the  threatened  evil.     But  this  ex- 
involves  another  difliculty.     Before  the 
•Id  shall  arrive  at  years  of  discretion  the  prophet 
the  desolation  of  the  land  whose  Idngs 
iteDed  Ahaz.     In  view  of  the  difficulties  which 
_    —  these  explanations  of  the    prophecy,    the 
t-*>^.^  chtts  of  interpreters  above  alluded  to  have 
to  a  theory  which  combines  the  two  pre- 
^ii^,  viz.,  the  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense. 
^<7  suppose  that  the  immediate  reference  of  the 
5*JJ~^3phet  was  to  some  contemporary  occurrence,  but 
^  Kt  his  words  received  their  true  and  fiill  aocom- 
iahnent  in  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.     From  the 
in  which  the  quotation  occurs  in  Matt.  i. 
,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Evangelist  did 
^^  Qse  it  by  way  of  accommodation,  but  as  having 
'^  its  actual  accomplishment.     Whatever  may 
^^  been  hb  opinion  as  to  any  contemporary  or 
***^o>ediate   reference   it   might   contain,  this  was 
?**«»pletely   obscured   by   the   full  conviction  that 


ipproximating  most    nearly 
•^"'ition. 

^'mer,  the  founder  of  an  hnportant  family  of 
12^  (1  Chr.  ix.  12  ;  Neh.  xi.  13).  This  &mily 
^  ch«ge  of;  and  gave  its  name  to,  the  sixteenth 
J^»^ofthe  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14).— 8.  Appa- 
^tJy  the  name  of  a  phice  in  Babylonia  (Ezr.  U. 
^;Neh,viL61).  ^ 


Im^m,  a  descendant  of  Asher,  son  of  Helem 
(1  Chr.  vii.  35 ;  comp.  40). 

Im'aalL  1.  The  first-born  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  30).— 2.  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  Levite,  assisted 
in  the  refoi-ms  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xzzl.  14). 

Im'rth,  a  descendant  of  Asher,  of  the  family  of 
ZOPHAII  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Im'rL  1.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  great  family 
of  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).— 8.  Father  or  progenitor 
of  Zaccur  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

IllClcnie.  The  incense  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle  was  compounded  of  the  perfumes 
stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frankincense. 
All  incense  which  was  not  made  of  these  ingredients 
was  forbidden  to  be  offered  (Ex.  zxx.  9).  According 
to  Bashi  on  Ex.  xxx.  34,  the  abovementioned  per- 
fumes were  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  seventy 
manehs  being  taken  of  each.  In  addition  to  the 
four  ingredients  already  mentioned  Rashi  enumerates 
seven  others.  Josephus  mentions  thirteen.  The 
proportions  of  the  additional  spices  are  given  by 
Maimonides  as  follows.  Of  myrrh,  cassia,  spike- 
nard, and  saffron,  sixteen  manehs  each.  Of  costus 
twelve  manehs,  cinnamon  nine  manehs,  sweet  bai*k 
three  manehs.  The  weight  of  the  whole  confection 
was  368  manehs.  To  these  was  added  the  fourth 
part  of  a  cab  of  salt  of  Sodom,  with  amber  of 
Jordan,  and  a  herb  called  "the  smoke -raiser," 
known  only  to  the  cunning  in  such  matters,  te 
whom  the  secret  descended  by  tradition.  In  the 
ordinary  daily  service  one  maneh  was  used,  half  in 
the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening.  Allowing 
then  one  maneh  of  incense  for  each  day  of  the  solar 
year,  the  three  manehs  which  remained  were  again 
pounded,  and  used  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12).  A  store  of  it  was  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  temple.  The  incense  possessed 
the  threetbid  characteristic  of  being  salted  (nol 
"  tempered  **  as  in  A.  V.),  pure  and  holy.  Salt 
was  the  symbol  of  incomiptness,  and  nothing, 
says  Maimonides,  was  offered  without  it,  except  the 
wine  of  the  drink-offerings,  the  blood,  and  the 
wood  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13).  Aaron,  as  high-priest,  waa 
originally  appointed  to  offer  incense,  but  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  second  temple  the  office  devolved 
upon  the  inferior  priests,  from  among  whom  one 
was  chosen  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9),  each  morning  and 
evening.  The  officiating  priest  appointed  another, 
whose  office  it  was  to  t^e  the  fire  from  the  brazen 
altar.  The  times  of  offering  incense  were  specified 
in  the  instructions  first  given  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxx.  7> 
8).  The  morning  incense  was  offered  when  the 
lamps  were  trimmed  in  the  Holy  place,  and  before 
the  sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the  pux^ 
pose  announced  the  break  of  day.  When  the  lamps 
were  lighted  "between  the  evenings,"  after  the 
evening  sacrifice  and  before  the  drink-ofierings  were 
offered,  incense  was  again  burnt  on  the  golden  altar, 
which  ** belonged  to  the  oracle"  (1  K,  vi.  22),  and 
stood  before  the  veil  which  separated  the  Holy 
pkice  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  throne  of  God 
(Rev.  viii.  4).  When  the  priest  entered  the  Holy 
place  with  the  incense,  all  the  people  were  removed 
from  the  temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and 
the  altar  (cf.  Luke  i.  10).  Plrofound  silence  wa» 
observed  among  the  congregation  who  were  praying 
without  (cf.  Rev.  viii.  1),  and  at  a  signal  from  the 
prefect  the  priest  cast  the  incense  on  the  fire,  and 
bowing  reverently  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies  re- 
tired slowly  backwards,  not  prolonging  his  prayer 
that  he  might  not  alarm  the  congregation,  or  cause 


ing.  Looldng  upon  incense  in  connexion  with  the 
other  ceremonial  obserTances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
it  would  rather  seem  to  be  symbolical,  not  of  prayer 
itself,  but  of  that  which  makes  pmyer  acceptable, 
the  intercession  of  Chiist.  In  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  the 
incense  is  spoken  of  as  something  distinct  from, 
though  offered  with,  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints 
(cf.  Luke  i.  10)  ;  and  in  Rev.  v.  8  it  is  the  golden 
vials,  and  not  we  odours  or  incense,  which  aie  said 
to  be  the  prayers  of  saints. 

India.  'Hie  name  of  India  does  not  occur  in  the 
Bible  before  the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed 
as  the  limit  of  the  territones  of  Ahasuerus  in  the 
east,  as  Ethiopia  was  in  the  west  (i.  1  ;  viii.  9). 
The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  not  the  peain- 
siila  of  Hindostan,  bat  the  country  surrounding 
the  Indus,  the  Punjdb  and  perhaps  Scinde,  In 
1  Mace  viii.  8,  India  is  reckoned  among  the  coon- 
tries  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  reoelTed 
out  of  the  former  possessions  of  Antiochus  Uie  Great. 
A  more  authentic  notice  of  the  countiy  occurs  in 
1  Mace.  xi.  37.  But  though  the  name  of  India 
occurs  so  seldom,  the  people  and  productions  of  that 
country  must  have  been  tolerably  well  known  to 
the.  Jews.  There  is  undoubted  evidence  that  an 
active  ti-ade  was  carried  on  between  India  and 
Western  Asia.  The  trade  opened  by  Solomon  with 
Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly  consisted  of  Indian 
articles.  The  connexion  thus  established  with  India 
led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  included 
under  the  ethnological  title  of  Cush  (Gen.  z.  6). 

Ixiheritanoe.    [Heir.] 

Ink,  Inkhom.    [Writino.] 

Inn.  The  Hebrew  woi-d  {maldrC)  thus  rendered 
iitei-ally  signifies  "  a  lodging-place  for  the  night." 
Inns,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  were,  as  they  still 
are,  unknown  in  the  East  where  hospitality  is  reli- 
giously practised.  The  khans,  or  caravanserais, 
are  the  representatives  of  European  inns,  and  these 
were  established  but  gradually.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  allusion  to  them  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  halting-place  of  a  caravan  was 
selected  originally  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
water  or  pasture,  by  which  the  tmvellers  pitched 
their  tents  and  pa^ed  the  night.  Such  was  im- 
doubtedly  the  '*  inn  **  at  which  occurred  the  incid- 
ent in  the  life  of  Moses,  naiTated  in  Ex.  iv.  24 
(comp.  Gen.  zlii.  27).  On  the  more  frequented 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.  2),  caravan- 
serais were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  wealthy.  The  following  descilption 
of  one  of  those  on  the  rood  from  Bagdad  to  Babylon 
will  suffice  for  all : — '*  It  is  a  large  and  substantial 
square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling  a  fortress, 
being  suiTounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  and  flanked  by 
round  towers  to  defend  the  inmates  in  case  of  attack. 
Passing  through  a  strong  gateway,  the  guest  enters 
a  Iai*ge  court,  the  sides  of  whidi  are  divided  into 
numerous  arched  compartments,  open  in  front,  for 
the  accommodation  of  separate  parties  and  for  the 
reception  of  goods.  In  the  centre  is  a  spacious 
raised  platform,  used  for  sleeping  upon  at  night,  or 


tolerably  clean ;  but  the  court  and  stabli 
are  ankle-deep  in  chopped  straw  and  filth ' 
Chaldea,  p.  13).  The  iray8oxc<or  (Lu) 
probably  differed  from  the  KardXvfia  (L 
in  having  a  **  host "  or  **  innkeeper  "  (Lul 
who  supplied  some  few  of  the  necessary  p 
and  attended  to  the  wants  of  travellers  ] 
charge. 

Lutant,  Instantly.  Urgent,  urgentl; 
vently,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  followin| 
(Luke  vii.  4,  xxiii.  23 ;  Acts  xxvi.  7 ;  Rom. 
In  2  Tim.  iv.  2  we  find  "  be  instant  in  a 
out  of  season.'*  The  liteitd  sense  is  *'  stau 
— "  be  alert "  for  whatever  may  happen. 

lo'nia.  The  substitution  of  Uib  word  foi 
in  1  Mace.  viii.  8  is  a  conjecture  of  Grotiu 
any  authority  of  MSS.  The  name  was 
early  times  to  that  part  of  the  western  coat 
Minor  which  lay  between  Aeolis  on  the  i 
Doris  on  the  south.  In  Roman  times  lor 
to  have  any  political  significance,  being  ab 
the  province  of  Asia. 

Iphedei'ahi  a  descendant  of  Benjamin,  < 
Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  25). 

It,  1  Chr.  vii.  12.     [Iri.] 

I'ra.     1.   "  The   Jairite,'^  named   in 
logue  of  DaWd's  great  officers  (2  Sam. 
^2.  One  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard 
xxiii.  38 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  40).— 8.  Another  o 
guard,  a  Tekoite,  son  of  Ikkesh  (2  Sam.  3 
1  Chr.  xi.  28). 

Trad.  Son  of  Enoch  ;  grandson  of  C 
father  of  Mehujael  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

I'ram,  a  leader  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  x: 
1  Chr.  i.  54),  t. «.,  the  chief  of  a  family 
No  identification  of  him  has  been  found. 

Ir-haJLe'res,  in  A.  V.  The  City  of  I 
TION,  the  name  or  an  appellation  of  a  city  i 
mentioned  only  in  Is.  xix.  18.  There  an 
explanations.  1,  **  The  city  of  the  sun," 
lation  of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  B 
2.  "The  city  Heres,"  a  transcription 
second  word  of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name 
polls,  Ha-RA,  "the  abode  (lit  "house" 
sun."  3.  "  A  city  destioyed,"  lit.  "  a  ci 
struction,"  meaning  that  one  of  the  five  ci 
tioned  should  be  destroyed,  according  to 
idiom.  4.  "  A  city  presei-ved,"  meaning 
of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  be  | 
The  fii-st  of  these  explanations  is  highly  im 
for  we  find  elsewhere  both  the  sacred  and 
names  of  Heliopolis,  so  that  a  third  name 
variety  of  the  Hebrew  rendering  of  the  sac 
is  very  unlikely.  The  second  explanatio 
we  believe  has  not  been  hitherto  put  forth 
to  the  same  objection  as  the  preceding  on 
that  it  necessitates  the  exclusion  of  tb 
The  fourth  explanation  would  not  have  bo« 
had  it  not  been  supported  by  the  name  of 
The  common  reading  and  old  rendering 
which  certainly  present  no  critical  difficu 
veiy  careful  examination  of  the  zixth  cl 
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It  and  of  the  xriiiUi  and  nth,  which  are  oon- 
asccted  with  it,  has  inclined  us  to  prefer  iL 
rrf,  1  Esdr.  Tin.  62.     [Uriah.] 
X'zi  or  JXf  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  vii. 
^,  12). 

Xxi'JAllt  fion  of  Shelemiah,  a  captain  of  the  ward, 

<^rbo  met  Ja^emiah  in  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  called 

^iie    "gate  of  BenjamiD,"  accused  him  of  being 

.about  to  desert  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  led  him  back 

%o  the  princes  (Jer.  xzxvii.  13,  14). 

Ir'-nahmalL     A  name  which,  like  many  other 
Bsxnes  of  pUoe%  occurs  in  the  genealogical  lists  of 
«Jadah   (1  Chr.  iv.  12).      No  ti-aoe  of  the  name 
of  Ir-nahash  attached   to  any  site  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

1*1011,  one  of  the  cities  of  Xaphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
38)  ;  hitherto  totally  unknown. 

Inia   (Heb.   bcwzel ;    Ch.  parz'id),  mentioned 
with  brass  as  the  earliest  of  known  metals  (Gen.  iv. 
22).     As  it  is  rarely  found  in  its  native  state,  but 
gmerally  in  combination  with  oxygen,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  forging  iron,  which  is  attributed 
to  Tnbel  Cain,  argues  an  acquaintance  with  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  smelting  of  this  metal. 
A  method  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India, 
octnmely   simple   and   of  great  antiquity,  which 
thoQ^  rude  is  very  eflective,   and   suggests   the 
pottsiUlity  of  similar  knowledge  in  an  eaily  stage  of 
OTilixation.      Malleable  iron  was  in  common  use, 
bat  it  is  doubtful    whether    the    ancieuts   were 
aoc|nainted  with  cast-iron.     The  natural  wealth  of 
^be  soil  <^  Canaan  is  indicated  by  describing  it  as 
**  *  knd  whose  stones  are  iron"  (Deut,  viii.  9). 
^^b«  book  of  Job  contains  passages  which  indicate 
^^(^^4i  iron  was  a  metal  well  known.     Of  the  manner 
^^  procoiing  it,  we  learn  that  **  iron  is  taken  from 
f*«»«t"  (xxTiii.  2).     The  "* furnace  of  iron  "  (Deut. 
^^^    28;  1  K.  riii.  51)  is  a  figure  which  vividly 
hard  bondage,  as  represented  by  the  severe 
>ur  which  attended  the  operation  of  smelting. 
>«et*iron  was  used  for  cooking  utensils  (£z.  iv.  3  ; 
^  Lev.  vii,  9).     That  it  was  plentiful  in  the  time 
David  appears  from  1  Chr.  xxii.  3.     The  market 
Tyre  was  supplied  with  bright  or  polished  iron 
'  the  merdiants  of  Dan  and  Javan  (£z.  xxvii. 
*).    The  Chalybes  of  the  Pontus  were  celebrated 
vorken  in  iron  in  very  ancient  times.     The  pro- 
of their  labour  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in 
r.  XV.  12,  as  being  of  superior  quality.     It  was 
a  long  time  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  were 
9nnt  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the  allusions 
the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms,  as  no  traces 
it  have  been  found  in  their  monuments;  but  in 
Mpulchres  at  Thebes  butchers  are  represented 
d)U7>ening  their  knives  on  a  round  bar  of  metal 
-tadied  to  their  aprons,  which  from  its  blue  colour 
presumed  to  be  steel.     One  iron  mine  only  has 
docovered  in  Egypt,  which  was  worked  by  the 
It  is  at  Hammdmi  between  the  Nile  and 
Red  Sea ;  the  iron  found  by  Mr.  Burton  was 
the  form  of  specular  and   red  ore.     That  no 
tides  of  iron  should  have  been  found  is  easily 
5^*^*0Qnted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  destroyed 
7  moisture  and  exposure  to  the  air.   The  Egyptians 
^f^ned  their  iron  almost  exclusively  from  Assyria 
j^  •'''^per  in  the  fiwm  of  bricks  or  pigs.     Specimens  of 
"^^TiTan  iron-work  overlaid  with  ^ronze  were  dis- 
^J^'ered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
^^^^^s^irn.      Iron   weapons  of  various  kinds  were 
^?^d  at  Nimroud,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to 
^^  *ir.     There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the 


ancients  were  acquainted  with  cast*iroD.  The  ren* 
dering  given  by  the  LXX.  of  Job  xl.  18  seems  to 
imply  that  some  method  nearly  like  that  of  casting 
was  known,  and  is  suppoiied  by  a  pnssa^  in  Dio- 
dorus  (v.  13).  In  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28,  we  have  a 
pictui-e  of  the  interior  of  an  iron-smith's  (Is.  xliv* 
12)  workshop. 

lypeel,  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xviiL 
27).  No  trace  has  yet  been  discovered  of  its  situa- 
tion. 

ly-^hem'eali,  a  city  of  the  Danites  (Josh.  xix. 
41),  probably  identical  with  Beth-smemesii,  and, 
if  not  identical,  at  least  connected  with  MoUHT 
HsRES  (Judg.  i.  35). 

I'm,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Caleb  son  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). 

Isaae,  the  son  whom  Sarah,  in  accordance  with 
the  Di^'ine  promise,  bore  to  Abraham  in  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  his  age,  at  Gerar.  In  his  in&ncy  he 
became  the  object  of  Ishmaels  jealousy ;  and  in  his 
youth  (when  twenty-tive  years  old,  according  to 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §  2)  the  victim,  in  intention,  of 
Abraham's  great  sacrificial  act  of  &ith.  When  forty 
years  old  he  married  Rebekah  his  cousin,  by  whom, 
when  he  was  sixty,  he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob. 
In  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  and  his  bi other  Ishmael 
buried  their  father  Abraham  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah.  From  his  abode  by  the  well  Lahai-roi,  in 
the  South  Country — a  barren  tract,  comprising  a 
few  pastures  and  wells,  between  the  hills  of  Judaea 
and  the  Arabian  desert,  touching  at  its  western  end 
Philistia,  and  on  the  noith  Hebron — Isaac  was 
driven  by  a  famine  to  Gerar.  Here  Jehovah 
appeared  to  him  and  bade  him  dwell  there  and 
not  go  over  into  Egypt,  and  renewed  to  him  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham.  Heie  he  subjected 
himself,  like  Abraham  in  the  same  place  and 
under  like  circumstances  (Gen.  xx.  2),  to  a  rebuke 
from  Abimelech  the  Philistine  king  for  an  equivoc- 
ation. Here  he  acquired  great  wealth  by  his 
flocks;  but  was  repeatedly  dispossessed  by  the 
Philistines  of  the  wells  which  he  sunk  at  con- 
venient stations.  At  Beersheba  Jehovah  appeared 
to  him  by  night  and  ble&sed  him,  and  he  built  an 
altar  there :  there,  too,  like  Abraham,  he  received 
a  visit  from  the  Philistine  king  Abimelech,  with 
whom  he  made  a  covenant  of  peace.  Af^er  the 
deceit  by  which  Jacob  acquired  his  father's  bless- 
ing, Isaac  sent  his  son  to  seek  a  wife  in  Padan- 
aram ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  him  during  the 
last  foi-ty- three  years  of  his  life  is  that  he  saw 
that  con,  with  a  large  and  prosperous  family,  return 
to  him  at  Hebron  (xxxv.  27)  before  he  died  there  at 
the  age  of  180  years.  He  was  buried  by  his  two 
sons  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  In  the  N.T.  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  offering  of  Isaac  (Heb.  xi.  17 ; 
and  James  ii.  21)  and  to  his  blessing  his  sons  (Heb. 
xi.  20).  As  the  child  of  the  promise,  and  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  children  of  the  promise,  he  is 
contrasted  with  Ishmael  (Ilom.  ix.  7,  10 ;  Gal.  iv. 
28 ;  Heb.  xi.  18).  In  our  Lord's  remarkable 
argument  with  the  Sadducees,  his  history  is  can-ied 
beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  left  in  the  0.  T., 
and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac,  of  whom  it  was  said 
(Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  he  was  gathered  to  his  people, 
is  represented  as  still  living  to  God  (Luke  xx.  38, 
&c.)  ;  and  by  the  same  Divine  authority  he  is  pn^ 
claimed  as  an  acknowledged  heir  of  future  glory 
(Matt.  viii.  11,  &c.).  It  has  been  asked  what  are 
the  pei'seciitions  sustained  by  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to 
which  St.  Paul  refers  (Gal.  iv.  29)?     Kashi  lehttea 
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a  Jewish  tnaitkn  of  Inac  sufiering  penooal  vio- 
lence from  Isbmael,  a  tradition  whicli,  as  Mr. 
Ellicott  thinkiy  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  But 
Ongen  and  Augustine  seem  to  doubt  whether  the 
passage  in  Gen.  xzi.  9  bears  the  construction 
appai*ently  put  upon  it.  The  offering  up  of  Isaac 
by  Abraham  has  been  viewed  in  various  lights. 
By  Bishop  Warburton  {Div,  Leg,  b.  vi.  §  5)  the 
whole  ti-ansaction  was  regarded  as  **  merely  an 
infoimation  by  action,  inst^  of  words,  of  the  great 
sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  i-edemption  of  mankind, 
given  at  the  earnest  request  of  Abraham,  who 
louged  impatiently  to  see  Christ's  day."  Mr. 
Maurice  {Patriarchs  and  LavrgiverSf  iv.)  draws 
attention  to  the  offering  of  Isaac  as  the  last  and 
culminating  point  in  the  divine  education  of  Abra- 
ham, that  whidi  taught  him  the  meaning  and 
ground  of  self-sacrifice.  The  typical  view  of  Isaac 
is  barely  referred  to  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  it  is  drawn 
out  with  minute  particularity  by  Phiio  and  those 
interpretei-s  of  Scripture  who  were  influenced  by 
Alexandrian  philosophy. 

Isai'ah,  the  prophet,  son  of  Amoz.  The  Hebrew 
name,  our  shortened  form  of  which  occurs  of  other 
persons  [see  Jesaiah,  Jbshaiah],  signifies  Salva- 
tion  of  Jahu  (a  shortened  form  oijehwah).  Refer- 
ence is  plainly  made  by  the  prophet  himself,  Is. 
viii.  18,  to  the  significance  of  his  own  name  as  well 
as  of  those  of  his  two  sons.  Kimchi  (a.d.  1 230)  says 
in  his  conmientary  on  Is.  i.  1,  "  We  know  not  his 
itice,  nor  of  what  tribe  he  was."  I.  The  first  verse 
of  his  book  runs  thus :  *'  The  vision  of  Isaiah  the 
son  of  Amoz,  whidi  he  saw  concerning  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah."  A  few  remarks 
on  this  verse  will  open  the  way  to  the  solution  of 
several  enquiries  relative  to  the  prophet  and  his 
writings.  1.  This  verse  plainly  prefaces  at  least 
the  first  part  of  the  book  (chs.  i.-xxzix.),  which 
leaves  off  in  Hezekiah's  reign.  2.  We  are  authorized 
to  infer,  that  no  pai-t  of  the  vision,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  recorded  in  this  book,  belongs  to  the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  3.  Isaiah  must  have  been  an  old 
man  at  the  close  of  Hezekiah *s  reign.  The  ordinary 
chronology  gives  758  B.c.  for  the  date  of  JothamV 
accession,  and  698  for  that  of  Hezekiah's  death. 
Thu  gives  us  a  period  of  60  years.  And  since  his 
ministry  commenced  befoi^e  Uzziah's  death  (how 
long  we  know  not),  supposing  him  to  have  been  no 
more  than  20  years  old  when  he  began  to  prophesy, 
he  would  have  been  80  or  90  at  Manasseh's  acces- 
sion. 4.  If  we  compare  the  contents  of  the  book 
with  the  description  here  given  of  it,  we  recognise 
prophesyuigs  which  are  certainly  to  be  assign^  to 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah ;  but  we 
cannot  so  certainly  find  any  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Jotham.  5.  We  naturally  ask,  Who  was  the 
compiler  of  the  book  ?  The  obvious  answer  is,  that 
it  \va^  Isaiah  himself  aided  by  a  scribe  (comp.  Jei'. 
xxxvi.  1-5).  Isaiah  we  know  was  oUierwise  an 
author  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22).— II.  In  order  to  realise 
the  relation  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  ministry  to  his 
own  contemporaries,  we  need  to  take  account  both 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  Judah  at  the  time,  and 
internally  of  its  social  and  religious  aspects.  Our 
materials  are  scanty,  and  are  to  be  collected  partly 
out  of  2  K.  and  2  Chr.,  and  partly  out  of  the 
i«maining  writings  of  contempoi-ary  pi-ophets,  Joel 
(prabably),  Obadiah,  and  Micah,  in  Judah;  and 
Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  in  Israel.  Of  these  the 
most  assistance  is  obtained  from  Micah.     1.  Under 


Uzziah  the  political  position  of  Judah 
recovered  from  the  blows  suffered  mid< 
the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  itself  W4 
castles  were  built  in  the  country ;  s 
roents  in  the  army  and  equipments 
artillery  were  established;  and  const 
cesses  in  war  gained  against  the  Phi 
Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  Thi 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Jotham, 
towai-ds  the  close  of  this  latter  rdj 
threatened  from  the  alliance  of  Israel 
The  consequence  of  this  prosperity  w 
of  wealth,  and  this  with  the  increaa 
military  strength  withdrew  men's  con 
Jeho?idi,  and  led  them  to  trust  in  work 
Moreover  great  disorders  existed  in 
administration,  all  of  which,  whethi 
religious,  were,  by  the  very  nature  of  t 
wealth,  as  theocratic,  alike  ammable 
rebuke."— 2.  Now  what  is  the  tenor  of 
sage  in  the  time  of  Uzziah  and  Jothan 
read  in  chs.  i.-v.  Chap.  i.  is  very  gene: 
tents.  The  Seer  stands  (perhaps)  in  \ 
the  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles  and 
assembling  for  divine  worship,  the  wt 
of  their  character  formed  by  Jehov 
approaching  chastisements.  This  disco 
heads  the  book ;  it  sounds  tlie  keynote  c 
fires  of  judgment  destroying,  but  purif 
nant, — such  was  the  burden  all  alon 
prophesyings.  Of  the  other  public  n 
longing  to  this  period,  chs.  ii.-iv.  are  1 
critics  considered  to  be  one  prophesyinj 
ing  thought  of  which  is  that  Uie  preset 
of  Judah  should  be  destroyed  for  her  s 
room  for  the  real  glory  of  piety  and  v 
di.  V.  foims  a  distinct  discourse,  who 
port  is  that  Israel,  God's  vineyard,  sha 
to  desolation.  At  first  he  invites  att 
citing  a  parable  Tof  the  vineyai-d)  in  ca 
posed  accents  (en.  v.).  But  as  he  ii 
parable  his  note  clianges,  and  a  sixfol 
poured  forth  with  terrible  invective, 
against  the  covetous  amassers  of  la 
luxurious  revellers ;  against  bold  sinnei 
God's  works  of  judgment ;  against  th 
founded  moi'al  distinctions;  against 
sceptics ;  and  against  profligate  pcrvei 
cial  justice.  In  fury  of  wrath  Jehoi 
forth  His  hand.  Here  there  is  an  awl 
in  the  images  of  terror  which  the  prop 
ates,  till  at  length  out  of  the  cloud 
wrath  we  hear  Jdiovah  hiss  for  tli 
irresistible  warriors  (the  Assyrians), 
the  end  of  the  earth  should  crowd  fom 
— after  which  all  distinctness  of  desc 
fades  away  in  vague  images  of  sorrow 
•—3.  In  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death  an  < 
fell  upon  the  prophet.  In  Uiis  visioi 
hovah,  in  the  Second  Person  of  the  Gc 
xii.  41 ;  comp.  Mai.  iii.  1),  enthroned 
own  earthly  tabernacle,  attended  by  sen 
praise  filled  the  sanctuary  as  it  we 
smoke  of  incense.  As  John  at  Patn 
was  overwhelmed  with  awe  :  he  felt  hi 
ness  and  that  of  all  with  whom  he  .w 
and  cried  *'  woe  "  upon  himself  as  if  b 
Jehovah  to  receive  the  i-eward  of  his 
as  at  Patmos  the  Son  of  Man  laid  hi 
John  saying  "  Fear  not  I "  so,  in  obedic 
to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  a  sera{^  wit! 
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IWhii  the  altar  tooched  his  lips,  the  prindpal 
^^yrgan  cH  good  and  eril  in  man,  and  therebj  re- 
^xMyvinS  ^  sinfulnefia,  qualiii«d  him  to  join  the 
^i^xmphim  in  whatever  serrice  he  might  be  called  to. 
'Xlu*  TisioQ  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of  repre- 
mm  ntiinf  what,  both  in  previoos  and  in  sufaeequent 
-prophesTingB,    is  so  oontinuallj    denounced — ^the 
^■iwxMt  Utter  destmction  of  the  Hebrew  people,  with 
-v-tft   a  poxified  remnant.     It  is  a  touching  trait, 
fllqgtmting  the  prophet's  own  feelings,  that  when 
Ihe  nest  i^ypears  before  as,  some  years  later,  he  has 
s»  90D  named  Sheaijashub,  '*  Remnant-shall-retom." 
Tbe  name  was  eyidently  g^ven  with  significance; 
siikd  the  fiut  discovers  alike  the  sorrow  which  ate 
\%\m.  heart,  and  the  hope  in  which  be  found  solace.^ 
^^   Some  years  elapse  between   chs.  yi.  and  vii., 
«iui  the  political  soenery  has  greatly  altered.     The 
Aaayrian  power  of  Nineveh  now  threatens  the  He- 
Iffcw  nation;   Tiglath-pileser  has  already  spoiled 
pckab  of  some  of  Uie  fairest  parts  of  his  dominions. 
Afler  the  Assyrian  army  was  withdrawn,  the  Syrian 
kingdom  of  Damascus  rises  into  notice ;  its  monarch, 
BeaDB,  combines  with  the  now  weakened  king  of 
larad,  and  probably  with  other  small  states  around, 
to  coDsolidate  (it  has  been  conjectured)  a  power 
-which  shall  confront  Asshur.     Ahaz  keeps  aloof, 
and  becomes  the  object  of  attack  to  the  allies ;  he 
haa  been  already  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  xxvili.  5, 
6)  ;  and  now  the  allies  are  threatening  him  with  a 
conbincd  invasion  (741).     The  news  that  **  Aram 
is  encamped  in  £(^uuim     (Is.  vii.  2)  fills  both  kmg 
and  people  with  consternation,  and  ^e  king  is  gone 
fenk  fiom  the  city  to  take  measures,  as  it  would 
aeeo,  to  pawent  the  upper  reservoir  of  water  from 
&1^  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Under  Jeho- 
▼«]i's  dh-ectioo  Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the  king, 
•QTrouided  no  doubt  by  a  considerable  company  of 
Ua  officers  and  of  spectators.    The  prophet  is  di- 
*«*J«d  to  take  with  him  the  child  whose  name, 
^ftaeujtfhab,  was  so  full  of  mystical  promise,  to  add 
fCWter  emphasis  to  his  message.     As  a  sign  that 
^ladah  was  not  yet  to  perish,  he  announces  the  birth 
«C  the  child  Immanuel,  who  should  not  **  know  to 
J^fiue  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,"  before  the 
■^TBd  of  the  two  hostile  kings  should  be  lefl  desolate. 
^^  here  the  threat  whi(£  mingles  with  the  pro- 
*>^  in  Shearjashvb  appears,  and  again  Isaiah  pre- 
^cti  the  As^^iian  invasion .^5.  As  the  Assyrian 
^l^piie  began  more  and  more  to  threaten  the  He- 
*^<v  conmionwealth  with  utter  overthrow,  it  is 
*^^that  the  prediction  of  the  Messiah,  the  Restorer 
^^^rael,  becomes  more  positive  and  dear.    The 
^^  was  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria.    This 
^^*hh  stedfastly  opposes  (comp.  z.  20).     "  Neither 
Aran  and  Israel,  for  they  will  soon  perish  ; 
tmst  in  Asshur,  for  she  will  be  thy  direst 
.-  .^-nesBor."    Such  is  Isaiah's  strain.    And  by  divine 
71'^ction  he  employs  various  expedients  to  make 
^^  testimony  the  more  impressive.    He  procured 
^,  Wge  tablet  (viii.  1),  and  with  witnesses  he  wrote 
^j^^^eon  in  large  characters  suited  for  a  public  notice 
^*    words   Hastenbooty  Speedspoil;    which 
^^let  was  no  doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  public 
»P^W,  in  the  entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the 
'^tnple.     And  further:   his  wife — who,  by  the 
/^y,  appears  to  have  been  herself  possessed  of  pro- 
^"^^tic  gifts,  just  as  this  time  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
^^l^ovah  bidi  the  prophet  give  him  the  name  ffaS' 
^*^booiy  Speedtpail,  adding,  that  before  the  child 
T^tMtild  be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth  of  Damascus  and 
^^^  booty  of  Samaria  should  be  carried  away  before 
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the  king  of  Assyria.     The  people  of  Judah  was 
split  into  political   £Eu:tions.     The  court  was  for 
Assyria,  and  indeed  formed  an  alliance  with  Tig- 
lath-pileser ;  but  a  popular  party  was  for  the  Syro- 
Eph^mitic  connexion   formed   to  resist  Assyria. 
"  Fear  none  but  Jehovah  only !   fear  Him,   tnist 
Him  ]  He  will  be  your  safety."     Such  is  the  pur- 
port of  the  discourse  viii.  5-ix.  7i— -6.  A  Prophecy 
was  delivered  at  this  time  acpainst  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (ix.  8-x.  4).     As  Isaiah's  message  was  only 
to  Judah,  we  may  infer  that  the  object  of  this  utter- 
ance was  to  check  the  disposition  shown  by  many 
to  connect  Judah  with  the  policy  of  the  sister  king- 
dom.—7.  The  utterance  recorded  in  x.  5-xii.  6, 
one  of  the  most  highly  wrought  passages  in  the 
whole  book,  was  probably  one  single  outpouring  of 
inspiration.     It  stands  wholly  disconnected  with 
the  preceding  in  the  circumstances  which  it  pre- 
supposes ;  and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not 
easy  to  determine.— 8.  The  next  eleven  chapters, 
xiii.-xxiii.,  contain  chiefly  a  collection  of  utterances, 
each  of  which  is  styled  a  **  burden."  ,  (a.)  The  first 
(xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon ;  placed  fii-st, 
either  because  it  was  first  in  point  of  utterance,  or 
because  Babylon  in  prophetic  vision,  particularly 
when  Isaiah  compiled  his  book,  headed  in  import- 
ance all  the  earthly  powers  opposed  to  God's  people, 
and  tlierefbre  was  to  be  flrst  struck  down  by  the 
shaft  of  prophecy.    The  ode  of  triumph  (xiv.  3-23) 
in  tills  burden  is  among  the  most  poetical  passages 
in  all  literature.     (6.)  The  short  and  pregnant 
"  burden"  against  Philistia  (xiv.  29-32)  in  the  year 
that  Ahaz  died,  was  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Philistines  from  Judah,  and  their  successful  inroad 
recorded  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18.     (c.)  The  **  burfen  of 
Moab"   (xv.  xvi.)  is  remarkable  for  the  elegiac 
strain  in  which  the  prophet  bewails  the  disasters  of 
Moab,  and  for  the  dramatic  character  of  xvi.  1-6. 
{d.)  Chapters  xvii.  xviii.     This  prophecy  is  headed 
"  the  burden  of  Damascus ;"  and  yet  aiter  ver.  3 
the  attention  is  withdrawn  from   Damascus  and 
turned  to   Israel,  and  then  to  Ethiopia.     Israel 
appears  as  closely  associated  with  Damascus.     This 
brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  alli- 
ance ;  at  all  events  Ephraim  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
exis*.  Chap.  xvii.  12-14,  as  well  as  xviii.  1-7,  point 
again  to  the  event  of  xxxvii.     But  why  this  hei-e  ? 
The  solution  seems  to  be  that,  though  Assyria 
would  be  the  ruin  both  of  Aram  and  of  Israel,  and 
though  it  would  even  threaten  Judah  ("  us,"  ver. 
14),  it  should  not  then  conquer  Judah  (comp.  turn 
of  xiv.  31,  32).     (tf.)  In  the  "burden  of  Egypt" 
(xix.)  the  prophet  seems  to  be  pursuing  the  bame 
object.     Both  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4)  and  Judah  (Is. 
xxxi.)  were  naturally  disposed  to,  look  towards  Egypt 
for  succour  against  Assyria.     Probably  it  was  to 
counteract  this  tendency  that  the  prophet  is  here 
directed  to  prophesy  the  utter  helplessness  of  Egypt 
under  God's  judgments.     But  the  result  should  be 
that  niunerous  cities  of  Egypt  should  own  Jehovah 
for  their  God.     (/.)  In  tiie  midst  of  these  "bur- 
dens "  stands  a  passage  which  presents  Isaiah  in  a 
new  aspect,  an  aspect  in  which  he  appears  in  tliis 
instance  only.     The  more  emphatically  to  enforce 
the  warning  already  conveyed  in  the  "  burden  of 
Egypt,"  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  appear  in  (he 
streets  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  stripped  of  his 
sackcloth  mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only,  with 
his  feet  also  hart,     (g.)  In  *'the  burden  of  the 
desert  of  the  sea,"  a  poetical  designation  of  Baby- 
lonia (xxi.  1-10),  the  images  in  which  the  fall  of 
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Babjlon  is  indicated  ai-e  sketched  with  Aeschjlean 
rapidity,  and  certainly  not  less  than  Aeschylean  aw- 
fulnesB  and  grandeur,  {h.)  "The  burden  of  Du- 
mah,**  and  *•  of  Arabia"  (xxi.  11-17),  relate  appa- 
rently to  some  Assyrian  invasion.  (•'.)  In  **  the 
burden  of  the  valley  of  vision*'  (xiu.  1-1.4)  it  is 
doubtless  Jerusalem  that  is  thus  designated.  The 
scene  presented  is  that  of  Jerusalem  during  an  in- 
vasion ;  in  the  hostile  army  are  named  Elam  and 
Kir»  nations  which  no  doubt  contributed  troops  both 
to  the  Ninevite  and  to  the  Babylonian  armies.  The 
latter  is  probably  here  contemplated.  (A.)  The 
passage  xxii.  15-25  is  singular  in  Isaiah  as  a  pro- 
phesying against  an  mdividual.  Shebna  was  one 
of  the  king's  highest  functionaries  and  seems  to 
have  been  leader  of  a  party  opposed  to  Jehovah 
(ver.  25).  Perhaps  he  was  disgiaccd  and  exiled  by 
Hezekiah,  after  the  event  of  xxxvii.  If  his  fall  was 
the  consequence  of  the  Assyrian  overthrow,  we  can 
better  understand  both  the  denunciation  against  the 
individual  and  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  record. 
(/.)  The  last  "burden"  is  against  Tyre  (xxiii.). 
Iler  utter  destiiiction  is  not  predicted  by  Isaiah  as 
it  afterwards  was  by  Ezekiel.— 9.  The  next  four 
chapters,  xxiv.-zxvii.,  foi-m  one  prophecy  essentially 
connected  with  the  preceding  ten  **  burdens  "  (xiii.- 
zxiii.)»  of  which  it  is  in  efl'ect  a  general  summary. 
The  el^  of  xxiv.  is  interrupted  at  rer.  13  by  a 
glimpse  at  the  happy  remnant,  but  is  resumed  at 
ver.  16,  till  at  ver.  21  the  dark  night  passes  away 
altogether  to  usher  in  an  inexpressibly  glorious  day. 
In  XXV.,  afler  commemorating  the  destruction  of 
all  oppressors,  the  piophet  gives  us  in  vers.  6-9  a 
most  glowing  description  of  Messianic  blessings, 
which  connects  itself  with  the  N.  T.  by  numberless 
links,  indicating  the  oneness  of  the  prophetic  Spirit 
(«•  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  1  Pet.  i.  11),  with  that 
which  dwells  in  the  later  revelation.  In  xxvi., 
vers.  12-18  describe  the  new,  happy  state  of  God's 
jicople  as  God's  work  wholly.  In  xxvii.  1,  "  Le- 
viathan the  fleeing  serpent,  and  Leviathan  the 
twisting  serpent,  and  the  dragon  in  the  sea,"  are 
perhaps  Nineveh  and  Babylon — two  phases  of  the 
same  Asshur — and  Egypt  (comp.  ver.  13) ;  all, 
however,  symbolizing  adverse  powers  of  evil.— 10. 
Chs.  xxviii.-xxxv.  The  fonner  part  of  this  section 
seems  to  be  of  a  fragmentary  character,  being  pro- 
bably the  substances  of  discourses  not  fully  com- 
municated, and  spoken  at  ditferent  times,  xxviii. 
1-6  is  clearly  predictive ;  it  therefoi  e  preceded  Shal- 
maneser's  invasion,  when  Somalia  was  destroyed. 
And  here  we  have  a  picture  given  us  of  the  way  in 
which  Jehovah's  word  was  received  by  Isaiah's 
contemporaries.  Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk 
with  a  spirit  of  infatjmtion, — "  they  erred  in  vision, 
thoy  stumbled  in  judgment,"  and  therefore  only 
scoll'ed  at  his  ministrations. — Ch.  xxix.  Jerusalem 
was  to  be  visited  with  extreme  danger  and  terror, 
and  then  sudden  deliverance,  vers.  1-8.  But  the 
threatening  and  promise  seemed  very  enigmatical ; 
])rophets,  and  rulers,  and  scholars,  could  make  no- 
thing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Alas  I  the  people  them- 
selves will  only  hearken  to  the  propheta  and  priests 
speaking  out  of  tJieir  own  heart ;  even  their  so-called 
piety  to  Jehovah  is  regulated,  not  by  His  true 
organs,  but  by  pretende<i  ones  (ver.  13) ;  but  all 
their  vaunted  policy  shall  be  confounded  ;  the  wild 
wood  shall  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful 
field  a  wild  wood  ;— the  humble  pupils  of  Jehovah 
and  these  self-wise  leaders  shall  interchange  their 
places  of  dishonour  and  piosperity  (vers.  13-24). 
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One  instance  of  the  false  leading  of  thcK  prophets 
and  priests  (xxx.  1)  in  opposition  to  the  true  pro- 
phets (vers.  10,  11),  was  the  policy  of  courting 
the  help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria.  Against  tliis, 
Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest,  which  he  does  both 
in  xxx.  1-17,  and  in  xxxi.  1-3,  pointing  out  at  the 

same  time  the  fruitlessness  of  ^1  measures  of  ha 

man  policy  and  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah 
alone   for  deliverance.     In  xxx.  18-33,  and  xxxi.. 
4-9,  there  is  added  to  each  address  the  predictions 
of  the  A&syi-ian's  overthrow  and  its  consequences,  ^ 
xxx.  19-24.     As  the  time  approaches,  the  spirit  oT^ 
prophecy  becomes  more  and  more  glowing; 
marvellous  deliverance  from  Asshur,  wherein  God* 
"  Name  "  (xxx.  27)  so  gloriously  came  near,  open 
even  clearer  glimpses  into  the  time  when  God  shoaldE>X 
indeed  come  and  reign,  in  the  Anointed  One,         ~ 
when  virtue  and  righteousness  should  ereryvrhtrcwTL 
prevail  (xxxii.  1-8,  15-20);  then  the  mighty  X 
hovah  should  be  a  king  dwelling  amongst  His  peopl 
(xxxiii.  17,  22).     The  sinners  in  Zion  should  ' 

filled  with  dismay,  dreading  lest  His  terrible  judg- 

ment  should  alight  upon  themselves  also  (xxxiii^ J  Jl#. 

14).     With  these  glorious  predictions  are 

also  descriptions  of  the  grief  and  despair 

should  precede  that  hour,  xxxii.  9-14  and  xxziii. 

7-9,  and  the  earnest  prayer  then  to  be  oflered 

the  pious  (xxxiii.  2).    In  ch.  xxxiv.  the  predictioiX' 

must  cei-tainly  be  taken  with  a  particular  refi 

to  Idumea ;  we  are  however  led  both  by  the  p] 

of  the  prophecy  and  by  Ixiii.  2,  to  take  it  in  a 

neral  as  well  as  typical  sense.     As  xxxiv.  has 

general  sense,  so  zxxv.  indicates  in  general 

the  deliverance  of  Israel  as  if  out  of  captivity, 

joicing  in  their  secure  and  happy  march  throu^  th* 

wilderness."— 11.  xxx vii.-xxxix.     At  length  the  seaj 

son  so  often,  though  no  doubt  obscnrdy  foreU^dK»  M!<c:^^^ 

arrived.    The  Assyiian  was  near  with  f<n^eB  appairat^*^^^^**^ 

ently  irresistible.      In  the  universal  constematioii«^=^*^*^ 

which  ensued,  all  the  hope  of  the  state  cen 

upon  Isaiah ;  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state^ 

Shebna  too, — wait  upon  him  in  the  name  of  their  ^' 
sovereign.     The  short  answer  which  Jehovah  ga^ 
through  him  was,  that  the  Assyrian  king  shouk^ 
hear  intelligence  which  should  send  him  back  to 
own  land,  there  to  perish.     How  the  deliv 
was  to  be  efi'ected,  Isaiah  was  not  commia^<med 
tell ;  but  the  very  next  night  (2  K.  zix.  35)  brough 
the  appalling  fulfilment.     A  diviqe  interposition 
marvellous,  so  evidently  miraculous,  was  in  i' 
magnificence  worthy  of  being  the  kernel  of  Ismiah* 
whole  book. — Chs.  xxxvii i.,  zxxix.  chronological!;^ 
precede  the  two  previous  ones.-— 12.  The  last  2^^*^ 
chapters  form  a  prophecy,  whose  coherence  of  struc— ^ 
ture  and  unity  of  authorship  are  generally  admittetS- 
even  by  those  who  deny  that  it  was  written  by^ 
Isaiah.     The  point  of  time  and  situation  from  which^ 
the  prophet  here  speaks,  is  for  the  most  part  that^ 
of  tlie  captivity  in  Babylon  (comp.  e.  ^.,  Izit.  10^ 
11).     But  this  is  adopted  on  a  principle  whicfar 
appears  to   characterise   "vision,"  viz.,   that  th^- 
prophet  sees  the  future  as  if  present.     This  second. 
part  falls  into  three  sections,  each,  as  it  happens^ 
consisting  of  nine  chapters ;  the  two  first  end  with. 
the  refrain,  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  Jehovah  (pr^ 
"  my  God  "),  to  the  wicked ;"  and  the  third  witl* 
the  same  thought  amplified.     (1.)  The  first  secUoiv- 
(xL-xlviii.)  has  for  its  main  topic  the  comfortii^^ 
assurance  of  tlie  deliverance  from  Babylon  by  Koreshv- 
(Cyrus)  who  is  even  named  twice  (xli.  2,  3,  25^ 
xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4,  13,  xlvi.  11,  xlviii.  14,  15).    I«> 
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cIiaMclgrirtk  of  acred  prophecy  in  general  that 

Ni "  of  a  great  deliveituice  leaids  the  seer 

glance  at  the  great  deliverance  to  come  throagh 

ivks  Christ.     Thb  principle  of  association  prevails 

'tht  second  part  taken  as  a  whole;  but  in  the 

rst  section,  taken  apart,  it  appears  as  yet  imper- 

(2.)  The  second  section  (zlix.-lvii.)  is  dis- 

^uiahed  fnnn  the  fint  by  several  features.     The 

of  Cyrus  as  well  as  his  name,  and  the  sped- 

ion  c€  Babylon  disappear  altogether.     Return 

exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of  and  at 

(ilix.  9-26,  li.  9-lii.  12,  Iv.  12,  13,  Ivii. 

;  but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of  being 

applied  to  the  spiritual  and  Mesidanic,  as  well  as  to 

^Abe   literal  restoration.     (3.)  In  the  third  section 

^l^v^.— Izri.)  as  Cyrus  nowhei-e  appears,  so  neither 

'gf^**'!*  '*  JdK>rah's  servant**  occur  so  frequently  to 

-v^«w  as  in  the  second.     The  only  delineation  of  the 

is  in  Ld.  1-3  and  in  Ixiii.  1-6,  9.     He  no 

appears  as  suffering,   but  only  as  saving 

avenging  Zioo.     The  section  is  mainly  occu- 

-pi^d  with  various  practical  exhoilations  founded 

the  views  of  the  future  already  set  forth. 

XIL  Kumberl«ts  attacks   have  been  made  upon 

integrity  of  the  whole  book,  different  critics  pro- 

xsbocmcii^  different  portions  of  the  Brst  part  spurious, 

^ad  many  concurring  to  reject  the  second  jkri  alto- 

^«tiier  (the  last  27  diapters).     A  few  observations, 

fwiilicalarly  on  this  latter  point,  appear  therefore 

be  necessary.     The  circumstance  mainly  uiged 

them  is  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the  author 

his  stand-point  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonish 

Captivity,  as  if  that  were  his  present,  and  from 

looks  forward  into  his  subsequent  future. 

grounds  which  are  alleged   are  confessedly 

i<i»y  and  external,  and  ai-e  really  of  no  great 

igbt.    The  most  important  of  these  b  founded 

the  difference  of  style.     On  the  other  hand, 

the  authenticity  of  the  second  part  the  following 

may  be  advanced,      (a)  The    unanimous 

y  of  Jewish  and  Christian  tiudition  (comp. 

«.  xlviii.  24) ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  N.  T. 

outions  (Matt.  iii.  3  ;  Luke  iv.  17 ;  Acts  viu.  28 ; 

X.  16,  20).     (6)  The  unity  of  design  which 

these  last  27  chapters  with  the  preceding. 

oneness  of  diction  which  peiTades  the  whole 

The  peculiar  elevation  and  grandeur  of  style, 

^'^  characterize  the  second  part  as  well  as  the 

^  "7^    The  absence  of  any  other  name  than  Isaiah's 

^^::*^iing  the  auUiorship.    Lastly,  the  Messianic  pre- 

^r^H>ns  which  mark  its  inspiration,  and  remove  the 

,^~i^  ground  of  objection  against  its  having  bewi 

^^tt^n  by  Isaiah.     In  point  of  style  we  can  find 

,^,^  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  second  part  the 

j^**^ce  of  the  same  plastic  genius  as  we  discover 

^^  ^«  first.    And,  altogether,  the  aesthetic  criticism 

^*   ^  the  different  parts  of  the  book  brings  us  to 

rj*  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  the  book  origin- 

^^^   in  one  mind,  and  that  mind  one  of  the  most 

^   7Mme  and  variously  gifted  instruments  which  the 

'^tF^'5'it  of  God  has  ever  employed  to  pour  forth  Its 

^ce  upon  the  world. 

X^'eaJl,  daughter  of  Haran  the  brotiier  of  Abram, 
sister  of  Milcah  and  of  Lot  (Gen.  xi.  29).     In 
Jewish  traditions  she  is  identified  with  Sabai. 
Xsear'iot    I^Judas  Iscariot.] 
Xi'daal,  1  £sd.  ▼.  33.    [Giddel,  2. 
XahlMdl,  a  man  in  the  line  of  Judah,  oommemo- 
"t^i  as  the  "  fiitlier  of  EtOitemoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 
^ihliak,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  KetuiTih  (Gen. 
'.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe 
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of  northern  Arabia.  The  settlements  of  this  people 
are  veij  obscure,  and  we  can  only  suggest  as  pos- 
sible that  they  may  be  recovered  in  tlie  name  of  the 
valley  called  Sab&k,  or,  it  is  said,  Sibdk,  in  the 
Dahnk,  a  fertile  and  extensive  tract,  belonging  to 
the  Bence-Temeem,  in  Nejd,  or  the  highland,  of 
Arabia,  on  the  north-east  of  it.  There  is,  however, 
another  Dahnk,  nearer  to  the  Euphrates,  and  some 
confusion  may  exist  regaitling  the  true  position  of 
Sabdk ;  but  either  Dahni  is  suitable  for  the  settle- 
ments of  Ishbak.  The  first-mentioned  Dahni  lies  in 
a  fiivourable  portion  of  the  widely-stretching  country 
known  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  Keturahites. 

Iflh'hi-Beiio'b,  son  of  Kapha,  one  of  the  race  of 
Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  David  in  battle,  but 
was  slain  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17). 

Ilh<4)o'Bn6th,  the  youngest  of  Saul's  four  sons, 
and  his  legitimate  successor.  His  name  appears 
(1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  have  been  originally 
Esh-baa!,  **  the  man  of  Baal."  He  was  35  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  but  for 
five  years  Abner  was  engaged  in  restoring  the  do> 
minion  of  the  house  of  Saul  over  all  Israel.  Ishbo- 
sheth  was  then  "  40  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign  over  Israel,  and  reigned  two  years "  (2  Sam. 
iii.  10).  During  these  two  years  he  reigned  at 
Mahanaim,  though  oaly  in  name.  The  wars  and 
negotiations  with  David  were  entirely  carried  on  by 
Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  12,  iii.  6,  12).  The  death  of 
Abner  deprived  the  house  of  Saul  of  their  last  re- 
maining support.  When  Ishbosheth  heard  of  it, 
**  his  hands  were  feeble  and  all  the  Israelites  were 
troubled"  (2  Sam.  iv.  1).  In  this  extremity  <^ 
weakness  he  fell  a  victim,  probably,  to  revenge  for 
a  crime  of  his  father.  Two  Beerothites,  Baana  and 
Becheb,  in  remembrance,  it  has  been  conjectured,  of 
Saul's  slaughter  of  their  kinsmen  the  Gibeonites,  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
royal  house  to  destioy  the  only  representative  that 
was  lefl,  excepting  the  child  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam. 
iv.  4).  Afler  assassinating  Ishbosheth,  they  took  his 
head  to  David  as  a  welcome  present.  They  met  witii 
a  stem  reception.  David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold- 
blooded miu^er  of  an  innocent  man,  and  oi-dered 
them  to  be  executed.  The  head  of  Ishbosheth  was 
carefully  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  gi-eat  kins- 
man Abner,  at  the  same  place  (2  Sam.  iv.  9-12). 

Ilh'L  1.  A  man  of  the  descendants  of  Judah, 
son  of  Appaim  (1  Chr.  ii.  31);  one  of  the  great 
house  of  Hezron."— 2.  In  a  subsequent  genealogy  of 
Judah  we  find  another  Ishi,  with  a  son  2U>heth 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20^.^-8.  Head  of  a  family  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  42).— 4.  One  of  the  heads  of 
the  tribe  of  Manaaseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chn 
V.  24). 

Iflh'L  This  word  occurs  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  and 
signifies  **my  man,"  ''my  husband.**  It  is  the 
Israelite  term,  in  opposition  to  Baali,  the  Canaan- 
ite  term,  with  the  same  meaning,  though  with  a 
significance  of  its  own. 

Ishi'ah,  the  fif\h  of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah ; 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  3\ 

Ishi'jah,  a  lay  Israelite  of  the  Bene-Haiim,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  31). 

Ilh'xna,  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  3). 

iBh'xnael,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar  the 
Egyptian,  his  concubine ;  bom  when  Abraham  was 
fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Gen.  xvi.  15, 16).  Ish- 
mael  was  the  fii-st-bom  of  his  Either.     He   was 
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fK>rn  in  Abrahiun's  house,  when  he  dwelt  in  the 
plain  of  Mamre;  and  on  the  institution  of  the 
covenant  of  circumcision,  was  circumcised,  he  being 
then  thirteen  years  old  (xvii.  25).  With  the 
institution  of  the  covenant,  God  renewed  his  pro- 
mise respecting  Ishmael.  He  does  not  again  appear 
in  the  narrative  until  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The 
latter  was  bom  when  Abraham  was  a  hundred 
ycirsold  (xxi.  5),  and  as  the  weaning,  according  to 
Kastem  usage,  proKibly  took  place  when  the  child 
wn.s  lictweeu  two  and  three  years  oM,  Ishmael  him- 
self must  have  been  then  between  fifloon  and  six- 
teen years  old.  At  the  great  feast  made  in  cele- 
bration of  the  weaning,  **  Sarah  saw  the  son  of 
Hngar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had  bom  unto 
Abraham,  mocicing,"  and  urged  Abraham  to  cast 
out  him  and  his  mother.  The  patriarch,  comforted 
by  God's  renewed  promise  that  of  Ishmael  He  would 
inoke  a  nation,  sent  them  both  away,  and  they  de- 
parted and  wandered  in  the  wiMcrness  ol  Beersheba. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  wnnderars  halted  by  the 
well,  or  at  once  continued  their  way  to  the  **  wil- 
derness of  Poron/*  where,  we  are  told  in  the  next 
verse  to  that  just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and  where  **  his 
mother  took  him  a  wife  out  ot  the  land  of  Kgypt " 
(Gen.  xxi.  9-21).  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not  el:$e- 
where  mentioned ;  she  was,  we  must  infer,  an  Egyp- 
tian. No  record  is  made  of  any  other  wife  of 
Ishmael,  and  failing  such  record,  tbe  Egyptian  was 
the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons,  and  daughter.  Of 
the  later  life  of  Ishmael  we  know  little.  He  was 
present  with  Isaac  at  the  burial  of  Abraham ;  and 
Esau  contracted  an  alliance  with  him  when  he 
"  took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  [or 
Basiiematii  or  Basmath,  Gen.  xxxi.  3]  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of 
Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife."  The  death  of  Ishmael 
is  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter,  after  the  enume- 
ration of  his  sons,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  f%jy.  17, 18). 
It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  1,  the  place  of  Ishmael  s 
dwelling;  and,  2,  the  names  uf  his  children,  with 
their  settlements,  and  the  nation  sprung  from  them. 
— 1 .  From  the  narrative  of  his  expulsion,  we  learn 
that  Ishmael  first  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
shcba,  and  thence,  but  at  what  interval  of  time  is 
uncertain,  removed  to  that  of  Paran.  His  continu- 
ance in  these  or  the  neighbouring  places  seems  to  be 
proved  by  his  having  been  present  at  the  burial  of 
Abmham ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
East  sepulture  follows  death  af>cr  a  few  hours' 
space ;  and  by  E&iu's  mamnng  his  daughter  at  a 
time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at  Beei^shefi.  There 
ore,  however,  other  passt^s  which  must  be  taken 
into  account.  He  was  the  first  Abrahamic  settler 
in  the  east  country  (xxv.  6).  The  **  east  country  " 
perhaps  was  restricted  in  early  times  to  the  wilder- 
nesses of  Beersheba  and  Poran  ;  or  Ishmael  removed 
to  that  east  country,  north wanls,  without  being  dis- 
tant from  his  father  and  his  brethren ;  each  cose 
being  agreeable  with  Gen.  xxv.  6. — 2.  The  sons  of 
Ishmael  were,  Nebajoth  (expressly  stated  to  be  his 
fii-st-bom),  Kodar,*  Adbeel,  Mil)sam,  Mishma,  l>u- 
mah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish,  Kede- 
mnh  (Gen.  xxv.  13-15):  and  he  ha<l  a  daughter 
named  Mahalath  (xxviii.  9),  elsewhere  written 
Bashemath  (or  liasmath.  Gen.  xxxvi.  :J),  the  sister 
of  Nebajoth,  before  mentioned,  'i'hey  i)copled  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  event- 
ually forme«l  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation. 
Their  language,  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 


hare  been  the  Arabic  oommoDly  lo  adled,  hii  \m 

adopted  with  insignificuit  exoeptioos  tiiroogboi 
An^ia.  The  term  Ishmaelite  occun  on  tlir 
occasions,  Gen.  zxxrii.  25,  27,  28,  zxzix.  1 ;  Jml 
viii.  24 ;  Ps.  Ixzxiii.  6.  l?Yom  the  oootext  of  ^ 
first  two  instances,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  gnea 
name  for  the  Abrahamic  peoples  of  the  cast  coontx 
the  Benc-Kedem  :  but  the  second  admits  also  of 
closer  meaning.  In  the  third  instance  the  name 
applied  in  its  strict  sense  to  the  Ishmaelites.  T 
notions  of  the  Arabs  respecting  Ishmael  are  part 
derived  from  the  Bible,  partly  from  the  Jewii 
Rabbins,  and  partly  from  native  tniditioos.  The 
believe  that  Ishmael  was  the  first-bom  of  AbrBhan 
and  the  majori^  of  the  doctors  assert  that  this  a^ 
and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  by  Abraham  in  sacitfoi 
Ishmael,  aay  the  Arabs,  dwelt  with  hit  mother  ri 
Mekkeh,  and  both  are  buiied  in  the  place  called  Ik 
"  Hejr,"  on  the  north-west  (termed  by  the  Anh 
the  north)  side  of  the  Koabeh,  and  inclosed  bj  i 
curred  wall  called  the  "  Hateem."— 8.  One  of  tb 
sons  of  Axel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  through  Merik 
baal,  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.riii.  38,  ix.44)^ 
8.  A  man  of  Judah,  father  of  Zebadiah  (2  dr. 
xix.  11).— 4.  Another  man  of  Judah,  son  d*  M^ 
hanan ;  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  who  » 
sisted  Jehoiada  in  restoring  Joash  to  the  throne  (t 
C<hr.  xxiii.  1).— 5.  A  priest,  of  the  Bene-Puhff, 
who  was  forced  by  Exra  to  relinquish  his  iwipi 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  22).— 6.  The  son  of  Nethaaiak;  • 
perfect  marvel  of  cmfl  and  villany,  whose  treadiay 
forms  one  of  the  chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  fli 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jo^ 
salem.  His  exploits  are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-iL 
15,  with  a  short  sunmiary  in  2  K.  xxv.  23*9^ 
His  full  description  is  *'  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Netlnii 
iah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  roval '  4 
Judah  (Jer.  xli.  1 ;  2  K.  xxv.  25).  During  III 
siege  of  the  city  he  had,  like  many  others  dik 
countrymen  (Jer.  xl.  11),  fiei  across  the  Jorda, 
where  he  found  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Baalis,  Ibl 
then  king  of  the  Bene-Ammon.  Afler  the  ^tftf 
ture  of  the  Chaldeans,  Ishmael  made  no  semt  d 
his  intention  to  kill  the  8ui)erintendent  left  bv  ttl 
king  of  Babylon,  and  usurp  his  position.  Of  iMi 
Gedoliah  was  wamed  in  express  terms  by  Johmi 
and  his  companions.  Thirty  days  otter,  in  te 
seventh  month  (xli.  1),  on  the  third  daj  of  tki 
month,  Ishmael  again  appeared  at  Mixpah,  M 
time  accompanied  by  ten  men.  Gedaliah  entii  liiiMJ 
them  at  a  feast  (xli.  1).  Before  its  close  Iffamd 
and  his  followeiv  hud  murdered  Gedaliah  and  all  Ui 
attendants  with  such  secresy  that  no  olann  vtf 
given  outside  the  room.  The  same  night  he  kiU 
oil  (ledalioh's  establishment,  including  some  Odf 
dean  soldiers  who  were  there.  For  two  dayi  Al 
massacre  remained  ]>crfectly  unknown  to  tbe  pcifb 
of  the  town.  On  the  second  day  Ishmael  peivavri 
from  his  elevated  position  a  large  party  ^ob4I 
southward  along  the  main  road  from  ShecboB  v 
Samaria.  He  went  out  to  meet  them.  ThevjuotiJ 
to  be  eighty  devotees,  who  with  rent  clotha»  !■ 
with  sliaven  beards,  mutilated  bodies,  and  wff 
other  marks  of  heathen  devotion,  and  weeping  ■ 
they  went,  were  bringing  incense  and  offeiinp  ^ 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  At  his  iuvitatioo  f^ 
turned  aside  to  the  residence  of  the  tupui  iuteudfl*' 
As  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims  passed  into  the  coo^ 
yanl  he  closed  the  entrances  behind  them,  aod  that 
he  and  his  band  butchei^  the  whole  number:  !■ 
only  escaped  by  the  offer  of  heavy  ransom  for  tbor 
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The  WTODtj  oorptes  were  then  thrown  into ! 
well  which,  at  at  Gawnpore,  wai  within  the  [ 
-f^Ti'-^doiCt*  of  the  hoQse,  and  which  was  completely  ■ 
J  i^  led  with  the  hodies.     This  done  he  descended  to  , 
•C^l3«  town,  sorprised  and  carried  off  the  daughters 
^1^^    hing  Zedekiah,  who  had  beoi  sent  there  by 
^^C^Kiduidnexiar  for  safety,  with  their  eunuchs  and 
L«ir   Chaldean  goard  (zli.   10,  16),  and  all  the 
la  of  the  town,  and  made  off  with  his  prisonei-s 
the  coootrj  of  the  Ammonites.     The  news  of 
had  by  this  time  got  abi*oad,  and  Ish- 
qniddy  pursued  by  Johanan  and  his  com- 
He  was  attadsed,  two  of  his  bravoes  &Uiin, 
L«  whole  of  the  prey  recovered ;  and  Ishmael  bim- 
rlf,  with  the  remaining  eight  of  his  people,  escaped 
the  Ammonites. 
IihflMelite.    [Ishxael.] 
Idnutith,  son  of  Obadiah:  the  ruler  of  the 
-sbe  of  Zebolmi  in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr. 
:tu.  19). 

lA'flwdita  (1  Chr.  ii.  17)  and  Ish'meeUtat 

zxxrii.  25,  27,  28,  xzxix.  1),  the  form  in 

^«-  liidi  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  are  given  in  a  few 

in  the  A.  y. 

Ilhm0iE%  a  Benjamite;  one  of  the  fiimilj  of 

(1  Cair.  viii.  18). 
Ul'od,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  east 
Jordan,  son  of  Hammoleketh  (1  Chr.  vii.  18). 
Itt-FUl,  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  family  of  Sha- 

(1  Chr.  Tiii.  22). 
lA'tob,  apparently  one  of  the  small  kingdoms  or 
which  formed  part  of  the  general  country  of 
-^viai,  named  with  Zobah,  Ilehob,  and  Maacah 
<i'^  ^iax,  X.  6,  8).     It  is  probable  that  the  real 
■^■iiication  is  <*  the  men  of  Tod." 
tt'ull,  the  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  zlvi.  17). 
2lh<Bal,  the  third  son  of  Asher  (I  Chr.  vii.  30), 
dcr  of  a  ftmily  beaiing  his  name  (Num.  xzvi. 
A.V.  ••  Jesuites"). 
^^hi^  the  second  son  of  Saul  by  his  wife  Ahi- 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  comp.  50). 

The  radical  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word 

to  be  "  habitable  places,"  as  opposed  to  water, 

in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Is.  xlii.  15.     Uenoe 

aeeondarily  any  maritime  district,  whether 

to  a  continent  or  to  an  island :  thus  it  is 

of  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xx.  6, 

^^^  2,  6),  and  of  the  coasU  of  Elishah  (£z.  xxvii. 

c  ^  '«  tf.  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.    In  this  sense  it 

^  **H>re  particularly  restricted  to  the  shores  of  the 

««  ^^terranean,  sometimes  in  the  fuller  expreanon 

^  **l4^iida  of  the  sea  "  (Is.  xi.  11).    Occasionally  the 

^Z'*^  la  specifically  used  of  an  island,  as  of  Caphtor 

j^^C2lrete  (Jer.  xlvii,  4).     But  more  generally  it  is 

^I^^Ptied  to  any  region  separated  from  Palestine  by 

^^^Ty  ••  folly  described  in  Jer.  xxv.  2^ 

^i^iiimTirin,  a  Lerite  who  was  one  of  the  over- 

of  offerii^   daring  the  revival  under  king 

(2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

>i       L  Jud.  ii.     Another  form  for  the 
P^*kk«  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham.»8.  1  Esd.  ix.  29. 

'-•^^MAEL,  5.] 

^]«Biai'ldl,  a  Gibeonite,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those 
^^>irion  who  joined  David  at  ZiUag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 
Xa^ah,  a  Benjamite,  of  the  family  of  Beriah ; 
^'■^  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). 

VnaL    L  The  name  given  (Gen.  xzxii.  28) 

^.  Jacob  after  his  wrestling  with  the  Angel  (Hos. 

^.>-  4)  at  Penid.    Geaenios  interprets  Israel  **  sol- 

*^:[^  of  God."— 8.  It  became  the  national  name  of 

^^  twelve  tribes  oollectivtlT.    They  are  so  called 

C<w.  D.  B. 
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in  Ex.  iii.  16  and  afterwards.^-8.  It  is  used 
narrower  sense,  excluding  Judah,  in  1  Sam.  x 
2  Sam.  XX.  1 ;  1  K.  xii.  16.  Thenceforth  it 
assumed  and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the  Nor 
Kingdom.— 4.  After  the  Babylonian  captivitj 
returned  exiles  resumed  the  name  Israel  as  th 
signation  of  their  nation.  The  name  Israel  is 
used  to  denote  laymen,  lus  distinguished  from  Pr 
Levites,  and  other  ministers  (Ezr.  vi.  16,  ix. 
25,  Neh.  xi.  3,  &c.). 

Israel,  Xiogdom  o£  1.  The  prophet  Ahij 
Shiloh,  who  was  commissioned  in  the  latter  dt 
Solomon  to  announce  the  division  of  the  king 
left  one  tribe  (Judah)  to  the  house  of  David 
assigned  ten  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  35,  31).  ' 
were  probably  Joseph  (  =  Ephi^um  and  Manas 
Issachar,  2^bulun,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Benjamin, 
Simeon,  Gad,  and  Reuben ;  Levi  being  intentio 
omitted.  Eventually  the  greater  part  of  Benjj 
and  probably  the  whole  of  Simeon  and  Dan, 
included  as  if  by  common  consent  in  the  kin] 
of  Judah.  WiUi  respect  to  the  conquests  of  C 
Moab  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the  kinj 
of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4) ;  so  much  of  Syria  s 
mained  subject  to  Solomon  (see  1  K.  xi.  24)  \ 
probably  be  claimed  by  his  successor  in  the  nor 
kingdom ;  and  Ammon,  though  connected  with  ] 
bonm  as  his  mother's  native  land  (2  Chr.  xii. 
and  though  afterwards  tributary  to  Judah  (2 
xxvii.  5),  was  at  one  time  allied  (2  Chr.  xx.  1 
know  not  how  closely  or  how  early,  with  I 
The  sea-coast  between  Accho  and  Jaf^o  remaii 
the  possession  of  Israel.— 2.  The  populaticm  < 
kingdom  is  not  expressly  stated;  and  in  dra 
any  inference  from  the  numbers  of  fighting 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  numbers  ii 
Hebi-ew  text  are  strongly  suspected  to 
been  subjected  to  extensive,  perhaps  systen 
corruption.  Jeroboam  brought  into  the  fiel 
army  of  800,000  men  (2  Chr.  xiii,  3). 
B.C.  957  there  were  actually  under  arms  80( 
men  of  that  age  in  Israel,  the  whole  population 
perhaps  have  amounted  to  at  least  three  mi 
and  a  half.^3.  Shechem  was  the  firat  capit 
the  new  kingdom  (1  K.  xii.  25),  venerable  f<r 
traditions,  and  beautiful  in  its  situation.  S 
quently  Tirzah  became  the  royal  residence,  i 
the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (IK.  xiv.  17)  and  c 
successors  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8,  17,  23).  San 
uniting  in  itself  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  fert 
and  a  commanding  position,  was  chosen  by 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  remained  the  capital  o 
kingdom  until  it  had  given  the  last  proof  < 
strength  by  sustaining  for  three  years  the  oni 
the  hosts  of  Assyria.  Jezrecl  was  probably  o 
royal  residence  of  some  of  the  Israelitish  kin 

4.  The  disaffection  of  Ephraim  and  the  nor 
tribes  having  grown  in  secret  under  the  prosp 
but  burdensome  reign  of  Solomon,  broke  out  s 
critical  moment  of  that  monarch's  death.  I1 
just  then  that  Ephraim,  tlie  centre  of  the  i 
ment,  found  in  Jeroboam  an  instrument  pre; 
to  give  expression  to  the  rivalry  of  oenturi 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  p 
It  was  but  a  portion  of  David's  kingdom  dep 
of  many  elements  of  strength.  Its  frontier 
as  open  and  as  widely  extended  as  before ;  I 
wanted  a  capital  for  the  seat  of  organised  p 
Its  territory  was  as  fertile  and  as  tempting  t 
spoiler,  but  its  people  were  leas  united  and  pati 
A  corrupt  religion  poisoned  the  source  of  nai 
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life.  These  caases  tended  to  increase  the  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  accelerate  the  early  end  of  the  kin^ 
dom  of  Israel.  It  lasted  254  years,  fit>m  B.C.  975 
to  B.G.  721,  about  two-thirds  of  the  duration  of  its 
more  compact  naghboar  Jadah.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  wheUier  the  division  into  two  kingdoms 
greatly  shortened  the  independent  existence  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  or  interfered  with  the  purposes  which, 
it  is  thought,  may  be  traced  in  the  establishment 
of  David's  monarchy.— 6.  The  detailed  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  will  be  found  under  the  names 
of  its  nineteen  kings.  A  sunmiary  view  may  be 
taken  in  four  periods : — (a.)  B.C.  975-929.  Jero- 
boam had  not  suffident  force  of  character  in  himself 
to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  his  people.  A 
king,  but  not  a  founder  of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at 
nothing  beyond  securing  his  present  elevation.  The 
army  soon  learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  iso- 
lated monarch  and  disunited  people.  Baasha,  in 
the  midst  of  the  army  at  Gibbethon,  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam ;  Zimri,  a  captain  of 
chariots,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha; 
Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  punish 
Zimri ;  and  after  a  civil  war  of  four  years  he  pre- 
vailed over  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  ihe  people. — 
(6.)  B.C.  929-884.  For  forty-five  years  Israel  was 
governed  by  the  house  of  Omri.  That  sagacious 
king  pitdied  on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaria  as  the 
site  of  his  capital.  The  princes  of  his  house  culti- 
vated an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Judah,  which 
was  cemented  by  the  nuurriage  of  Jehonun  and 
Athaliah.  The  adoption  of  I^-worship  led  to  a 
reaction  in  the  nation,  to  the  moral  triumph  of  the 
prophets  in  the  person  of  Elijah,  and  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  obedience  to  the  Indding 
of  Elisha.— (c.)  B.C.  884-772.  Unparalleled  tri- 
vmphs,  but  deeper  humiliation,  awaited  the  king- 
dom .of  Israel  under  the  dynasty  of  Jdin.  Hazad, 
the  ablest  king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Johoahaz  to 
the  condition  of  a  vassal,  and  triumphed  for  a 
time  over  both  the  disunited  Hebrew  kingdoms. 
Almost  the  first  sign  of  the  restoration  of  their 
strength  was  a  war  between  them  ;  and  Jehoash, 
the  grandson  of  Jehu,  entered  Jerusalem  as  the 
conqueror  of  Amaziah.  Jehoash  also  turned  the 
tide  of  war  against  the  Syrians ;  and  Jeroboam  H., 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  ^gs  of  Israel,  cap- 
tured Damascus,  and  recovered  the  whole  ancient 
frontier  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  This  short- 
lived greatness  expired  with  the  last  king  of  Jehu's 
line. — (d.)  B.C.  772-721.  Military  violence,  it  would 
seem,  broke  off  the  hereditary  succession  after  the 
obscure  and  probably  convulsed  reign  of  Zachariah. 
An  unsuccessful  usurper,  Shallum,  is  followed  by 
the  cruel  Menahem,  who,  being  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  first  attack  of  Assyria  mider  Pul,  be- 
came the  agent  of  that  monarch  fi>r  the  oppressive 
taxation  of  his  subjects.  Yet  his  power  at  home 
was  sufficient  to  insure  for  his  son  and  successor 
Pekahiah  a  ten  years'  reign,  cut  short  by  a  bold 
usurper,  Pekah.  Abandoning  the  northern  and 
transjordanic  regions  to  the  encroaching  power  of 
Assyria  under  Tiglath-Pileser,  he  was  very  near 
subjugating  Judah,  with  the  help  of  Damascus, 
now  the  coequal  ally  of  Israel.  But  Assyria  inter- 
posing summarily  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Dcunascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  a.<tsassination  of  the  baffled  Pekah.  The  irre- 
solute Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usurper,  became 
tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmaneser,  betrayed  the 
Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of  Egypt,  and  was 
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punished  by  the  loss  of  his  liberhr,  and  by  i 
ture,  after  a  three  years'  si^,  of  his  strong 
Samaria.  Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes 
mained  in  the  land  afler  so  many  years  of  r 
decline,  moral  debasement,  naUonal  degn 
anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  deportati<Mi.  Eves 
were  gathered  up  by  the  conqueror  and  cai 
Assyria,  never  again,  as  a  distinct  people,  to 
their  portion  of  that  goodly  and  pleasant  lane 
their  forefathers  won  under  Joshua  from  the  h 

Il'nelite.    In  2Sam.xvii.  25,  Ithra,  th< 
of  Amasa,  is  called  "  an  Israelite,"  or  more  a 
*'  the  Israelite,"  while  in  1  Chr.  ii.  17  he  j 
as  "  Jether  the  Ishmaelite."     The  latter 
doubtedly  the  true  reading. 

Il'moiir,  the  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and  ti 
of  Leah ;  the  firstborn  to  Leah  after  the  i 
which  occurred  in  the  births  of  her  diildrei 
XXX.  17  ;  oomp.  xxix.  35).  Of  Issachar  th 
vidual  we  know  notiiing.  At  the  desoei 
Egypt  four  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  who  i 
the  four  chief  families  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  xl' 
Num.  xxvi.  23,  25;  1  Chr.  vii.  1).  ha 
place  during  the  journey  to  Canaan  was 
east  of  the  Tabernacle,  with  his  brothers  Ju^ 
Zebulxm  (Num.  ii.  5),  the  group  moving  fc 
in  the  march  (x.  15).  Issachar  was  one  of 
tribes  who  were  to  stand  on  Mount  Gerizim 
the  ceremony  of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut 
12).  He  was  still  in  company  with  Judah,  2 
being  opposite  on  Ebal.  The  number  of  th* 
ing  men  of  Issachar,  wh^  taken  in  the  cei 
Sinai,  was  54,400.  During  the  journey  the 
to  have  steadily  increased.  The  allotment  < 
char  lay  above  that  of  Manass^  (Josh.  xix.  1 
In  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  it  extended  in 
from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in  breadth  to 
Tabor."  This  territory  was,  as  it  still  is, 
the  richest  land  in  Palestine.  Westward  v 
famous  plain  which  derived  its  name  from 
tility.  On  the  north  is  Tabor,  which  even 
the  burning  sun  of  that  climate  is  said  to 
the  glades  and  dells  of  an  English  wood.  < 
east,  behind  Jezreel,  is  the  opening  which  ec 
to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan — ^to  that  Bet! 
which  was  proverbially  among  the  Rabbis  t 
of  Paradise  for  its  fruitfulness.  It  is  this 
of  the  territory  of  Issachar  which  appears 
alluded  to  in  the  Blessing  of  Jaoob.<— One 
the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from  Issadiar- 
(Judg.  X.  1) — but  beyond  the  loigthofhi, 
we  have  only  the  fact  recorded  that  he  resii 
of  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe,  at  Shamir  in 
Ephraim.  The  census  of  the  tribe  taken 
reign  of  David  has  already  been  alluded  to 
contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1-5,  and  an  ex] 
occurs  in  it  which  testifies  to  the  nomad 
dencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the  whole  i 
of  the  tribe  no  less  than  36,000  were  mai 
mercenary  troops — **  bonds," — a  term  appli< 
other  tribe  in  this  enumeration,  though  eh 
to  Gad,  and  uniformly  to  the  insular  b( 
the  Bedouin  nations  round  Israel."— Baasi 
son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issachar,  a  i 
of  the  army  with  which  Nadab  and  all  Isra 
besieging  Gibbethon,  apparently  not  of  anj 
ing  in  the  tribe  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  2),  slew  tl 
and  himself  mounted  the  throne  (1  K.  xv.  2' 
He  was  evidently  a  fierce  and  warlike  m» 
29 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1),  and  an  idolater  like  Jei 
The  lisacharite  dynasty  lasted  during  the  2 
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of  his  reign  and  the  two  of  his  son  Elah.— One  more 
ootioe  of  fiiKThar  remains  to  be  added  to  the  meagre 
informjition  already  collected,  and  distant  as  Jezreel 
iras  £rom  Jerusalem,  they  took  part  in  the  pass- 
orer  urith  which  Hezduah  sanctified  the  opening  of 
bis  rei^  (2  Cbr.  uad,  1).— 2.  A  Korhite  Levite, 
<ne  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
Mnnth  SOD  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  zxvi.  5). 

Iialli'ah.  1.  A  descendant  of  Moses  by  his 
ywut^er  son  Eliezer  (1  Chr.  xxir.  21 ;  comp.  zxiii. 
17,  zxvi.  25).— 8.  A  Lerite  of  the  house  of  Kohath 
aad  family  of  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxir.  25). 

iMue,  Bmmlxig.  The  texts  Lev.  xv.  2,  3,zxii. 
4,  Num.  T.  2,  and  Sam.  iii.  29,  are  probably  to  be 
interpreted  of  gonorrhoea.  In  Lev.  xv.  3  a  distinc- 
ti(m  is  introduced,  which  merely  means  that  the 
cesNitioii  of  the  actual  flux  does  not  constitute  cere- 
monial deonness,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide 
the  I^al  time,  seven  days  (ver.  13),  and  perform 
the  prescribed  purifications  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14). 

MalsaYu.  In  1  Esd.  viU.  40,  the  "  son  of 
Istalcarus"  is  substituted  for  **and  Zabbud"  of 
the  oorresponding  list  in  Ezra  viii.  14. 

Is*Qah,  second  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

ImTqM^  third  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17),  founder 
of  a  fiumily  called  after  him,  though  in  ihe  A.  V. 
appearing  as  the  Jesuttes  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 

It^Slj.  This  woi^  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  the 
usuaI  sense  of  the  period,  t.  e.  in  its  true  geogra- 
phical sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  natural  penin- 
sula between  the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of  Messina. 

Itlui.%  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Ribai  of  Gibeah,  one 
of  tha  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  31). 

l^llBir,  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23). 
After  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x.  1), 
Elnzar  aad  Ithamar  were  appointed  to  succeed  to 
their  places  in  the  priestly  office  (Ex.  xxviii.  1,  40, 
43 ;  Kom.  iij,  3,  4 ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  dis- 
*"^tion  of  services  bel<mging  to  the  Tabernacle, 
*^  its  transport  on  the  nuurch  of  the  Israelites,  the 
^^^Hmites  and  the  Merarites  were  placed  under 
^  •Qperintendenoe  of  Ithamar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21 ; 
2^-  iT.  21-33).  The  high-priesthood  passed  into 
™f^«nily  of  Ithamar  in  W6  person  of  Eli,  but  for 
*^*  i^esMMi  we  are  not  informed. 

.  ^1^'ieL  1.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jesaiah  (Neh. 
?*  '  i-— 8.  One  of  two  persons — Ithiel  and  Ucal — 
.,.^bom  Agnr  ben-Jakeh  delivered  his  discourse 

*^^*mMhf  a  Moabite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
^°^P  Chr.  xi.  46). 

.'trVnaii,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  extreme  south 
^  Uslah  (Josh.  XV.  23).     No  trace  of  its  existence 

f^^  bfin  discovered. 

'^jHtm,  an  Israelite  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  or  Ish- 
^J^te  (1  Chr.  ii.  17),  the  father  of  Amasa  by 

yS^Lil,  David's  sister. 

^^^^na.     1.  A  son  of  Dishon,  a  Horite  (Gen. 

f*'^  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  41) :  and  probably  a  phylarch 

J*J^  tribe  of  the  Horim  (Gen.  xxxvi.  30).— 2.  A 
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^ -^-u-dt  of  Asher  (I  Chr.  vii.  30-40). 

^f'^^'ntm,  son  of  David,  bom  to  him  in  Hebi-on. 

.  ^^istinctly  specified  as  the  sixth,  and  as  the  child 

t^Wi.  David's  wife  (2  Sam.  iii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

J^^^'lito,  thB,     The  designation  of  two  of  the 

™T!^l)eri  of  David's  guard,  Ira  and  Gareb  (2  Sam. 

^^  38 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  40).     They  may  have  come 

^^^  Jattir,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 

Xt'tih4ak%i]i,   one  of   the    landmarks   of  the 
^^^^Hiary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13).     It  has  not 
identified. 


IttaL     L   **  Ittai  the  GrrriTE,"  i.  e.  the 

native  of  Gath,  a  Philbtine  in  the  army  of  King 
David.  He  appears  only  during  the  revolution  of 
Absalom.  We  fii'st  discern  him  on  the  morning 
of  David's  flight.  Last  in  the  procession  came  the 
600  heroes  who  had  formed  David's  band  during 
his  wanderings  in  Judah,  and  had  been  with  him 
at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  13, 
xxvii.  2,  XXX.  9,  10).  Amongst  these,  apparently 
commanduig  them,  was  Ittai  the  Gittite  (ver.  19). 
He  caught  the  eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once  ad- 
dressed him  and  besought  him  not  to  attach  himself 
to  a  doubtful  cause,  but  to  return  **  with  his 
brethren"  and  abide  with  the  king  (19,  20).  But 
Ittai  is  firm ;  he  is  the  king's  slave,  and  wherever 
his  master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he  is 
allowed  by  David  to  proceed.  When  ^e  army 
was  numbered  and  organised  by  David  at  Maha- 
naim,  Ittai  i^ain  appears,  now  in  oonmiand  of  a 
third  part  of  the  force  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5,  12).— 
2.  Son  of  Ribai,  from  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  ;  one  of  the 
thirty  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29). 

Itozae'a,  a  small  province  on  the  north-western 
border  of  Palestine,  lying  along  the  base  of 
Mount  Hermon,  only  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  I. 
Jetub  the  son  of  Ishmael  gave  his  name,  like  the 
rest  of  his  brethren,  to  the  little  province  he 
colonised  (Gen.  xxr.  15,  16).  Ituraea,  with  the 
adjoining  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  chief 
called  Zenodorus;  but  about  B.C.  20,  they  were 
taken  from  him  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and  given 
to  Herod  the  Gi^eat,  who  bequeathed  them  to  his 
son  Philip  (Luke  iiL  1).  Pliny  rightly  places 
Ituraea  north  of  Bashan  and  near  L^mascus  (v.  23) ; 
and  J.  de  Vitry  describes  it  as  adjoining  Trachonitis, 
and  lying  along  the  base  of  Libanus  between  Tibe- 
rias and  Damascus.  At  the  place  indicated  is 
situated  the  modem  province  of  JedHw^  which  is 
just  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jetur.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ti-achonitis,  on  the  south 
by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hermon,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  table-land 
wiUi  an  undulating  sur&ce,  and  has  little  conical 
and  cup-shaped  hills  at  intorals.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  is  covered  with  jagged  rocks.  The 
rock  is  all  basalt,  and  the  formation  similar  to  that 
of  the  Lejah.  [Aboob.]  Jediir  contains  thirty- 
eight  towns  and  villages,  ten  of  which  are  now 
entirely  desoUte,  and  all  the  i-est  contain  onlv  a 
few  families  of  poor  peasants,  living  in  wretched 
hovels  amid  heaps  of  ruins. 

I'tbIi,  or  ATa,  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
twice  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13;  comp.  Is.  xzrvii. 
13)  in  connexion  with  Hena  and  Sepharvaim,  and 
once  (2  E.  xvii.  24)  in  connexion  with  Babylon  and 
Cuthah,  must  be  sought  in  Babylonia,  and  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  modem  Hit,  This  town 
lay  on  the  Euphrates,  between  Sippoura  (Sephar- 
vaim)  and  Anah  (Hena),  with  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  politically  united  shortly  before  the  time 
of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  13).  It  is  probably  the 
Ahava  of  Ezra  (viii.  15). 

iTOry  (Heb.  Min,  in  all  passages,  except  1 K.  x.  22, 
and  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  where  shenhaiMm  is  so  rendered). 
The  word  shen  literally  signifies  the  **  tooth"  of 
any  animal,  and  hence  more  especially  denotes  the 
substance  of  the  projecting  tusks  of  elephants.  It 
is  remai'kable  that  no  word  in  Biblical  Hebrew 
denotes  an  elephant,  unless  the  latter  portion  of  the 
compound  shenhalMm  be  supposed  to  have  this 
meaning.     Gesenius  derives  it  from  the  Sanscrit 
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ibhas,  "an  elephant,"  The  Assyrians  appear  to 
have  can-ied  on  a  great  traffic  in  ivoiy.  Their 
early  conquests  in  India  had  made  them  familiar 
with  it,  and  (according  to  one  rendering  of  the 
pas&nge)  their  artists  supplied  the  luxurious  Tynans 
with  cai-vings  in  ivory  from  the  isles  of  Chittim 
(Ez.  xxrii.  6).  On  tlie  obelisk  in  the  Biitish 
Museum  the  captives  or  tribute-bearers  are  repre- 
sented as  carrying  tusks.  Among  the  merchandise 
of  Babylon,  enumerated  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  are  in- 
cluded "  all  manner  vessels  of  ivory,"  The  skilled 
workmen  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  fashioned  the 
great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon,  and  overlaid  it  with 
pure  gold  (1  K.  X.  18 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  17).  The  ivory 
thus  employed  was  supplied  by  the  caravans  of 
Dedan  (Is.  xxi.  13 ;  Ez.  xx\'ii.  15),  or  was  brought 
with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the  navy  of  Thai-shish 
(1  K.  X.  22).  The  Egyptians,  at  a  very  early 
period,  made  use  of  this  material  in  decoration. 
The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyptians  was  principallr 
brought  from  Ethiopia  (Herod,  iii.  114),  though 
their  elephants  were  originally  from  Asia.  The 
Ethiopians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  55), 
brought  to  Sesostris  **  ebony  and  gold,  and  the  teeth 
of  elephants."  According  to  Pliny  (viii.  10),  ivory 
was  so  plentiful  on  the  Iwrders  of  Ethiopia  that  the 
natives  made  door>po8ts  of  it,  and  even  fences  and 
stalls  for  their  cattle.  The  Egyptian  merchants 
titided  for  ivory  and  onyx  stones  to  Barygaza,  the 
port  to  which  was  carried  down  the  conmieroe  of 
Western  India  from  Ozene  {Peripl.  c.  49).  In  the 
early  ages  of  Greece  ivory  was  frequoitly  employed 
for  purposes  of  ornament.  The  "  ivory  house  "  of 
Ahab  (IK.  xxii.  39)  was  probably  a  palace,  the 
walls  of  which  were  panelled  with  ivory,  like  the 
palace  of  MeneUus  described  by  Homer  {Odys.  iv. 
73).  Beds  inlaid  or  veneered  with  ivory  were  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews  (Am.  vi.  4),  as  auo  among 
the  Egyptians.  The  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon, 
the  work  of  the  Tyrian  craftsmen,  has  been  already 
mentioned  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  11);  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  "  tower  of  ivory  "  of  Cant. 
vii.  4  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  or  whether  it 
had  its  original  among  the  things  that  were.  By 
the  luxurious  Phoenicians  ivory  was  employed  to 
oraament  the  boxwood  rowing  benches  (or  *'  hatches  '* 
accordmg  to  some)  of  their  ^leys  (Ez.  xxvii.  6). 

Ivy,  tlie  common  Hedera  lielix,  of  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  describe  two  or  three 
kinds,  which  appear  to  be  only  varieties.  Mention 
of  this  plant  is  made  only  in  2  Mace  vi.  7. 

Ii'ehar.  The  form  in  which  the  name  Izhar  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  iii.  19  only. 

Iz'eharitM,  tlie.  A  &mily  of  Kohathite  I^evites, 
descended  from  Izhar  the  son  of  Kohath  (Num.  iii. 
27) :  called  also  in  the  A.  V. «« Izharites." 

Iiliar,  son  of  Kohath,  erandson  of  Levi,  uncle  of 
Aaron  and  Moses,  and  father  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  18, 
21 ;  Num.  iii.  19,  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  2, 18).  Izhar 
was  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  Izharites  or 
IZEHARITES  (Num.  iii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  29). 

Iiliaiitei,  the.  The  same  as  the  preceding  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  22,  xxvi.  23,  30), 

Inahi'ah,  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  Bene- 
Uzzi  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

Il'rahite,  the,  the  designation  of  Shamhuth 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  8 ).  Its  real  force  is  probably  Zerahite, 
that  is,  from  the  great  Judaic  family  of  Zerah. 

Ii'ri,  a  Levite  leader  of  the  fourth  coarse  or 
ward  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  11).    In  ver.  3  he  is  called  Zebi. 


Ja'akaiif  the  same  as  Jakak,  the  fore£either  of 
the  Bene-Jaakan  (Deut.  x.  6). 

Jaakoliahi  one  of  the  princes  of  the  families  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Ja'ala.  Bene-Jaala  were  among  the  descendants 
of  **  Solomon's  slaves  "  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  58).  The  name  alio 
occui-s  as 

Ja'alah,  Ezr.  ii.  56. 

Ja'alam,  a  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18  ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  i.  35),  and  a  phylarch  (A.  V. 
"  duke  ")  or  head  of  a  tribe  of  Edom. 

Jaaaa'L  A  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1 
Chr.  V.  12). 

Ja'are-Or'egiiiii  according  to  the  present  text  of 
2  Sam.  xxi.'  19,  a  Bethlehemite,  and  the  fiither  of 
Elhanan  who  slew  Goliath.  In  the  parallel  passage, 
1  Chr.  XX.  5,  besides  other  differences,  Jair  is  found 
instead  of  Jaare,  and  Oregim  is  omitted.  The  con- 
clusion of  Kennicott  appears  a  just  one — that  in 
the  latter  place  it  has  been  interpolated  from  the 
former,  and  that  Jair  or  Jaor  is  the  correct  reading 
instead  of  Jaare. 

Jaaia'a,  one  of  the  Bene-Bani  who  had  married 
a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x. 
37). 

Jaa'tidl,  son  of  the  great  Abner  (1  Chr.  xrrii. 
21). 

jaasaiii'ah.  1.  One  of  the  captains  of  the 
forces  who  accompanied  Johanan  ben-Kareah  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah  (2  K.  zxv. 
23),  and  who  appears  afterwards  to  have  assisted 
in  recovering  Ishmael's  prey  from  his  dutdies 
(comp,  Jer.  xli.  11).  After  that  he  probably  went 
to  Egypt  with  the  rest  (Jer.  xliii,  4,  5).— 2.  Son 
of  Shaphan  (Ez.  viii.  11).  It  is  possible  that  he 
is  identical  with— 8.  Son  of  Azur;  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  people  against  whom  Ezekiel  was 
directed  to  prophesy  (Ez.  xi.  1).— 4.  A  Becbalate, 
son  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxv,  3), 

Ja'aier  or  Ja'ier.  A  town  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  in  or  near  to  Gilead  (Num.  xzxii.  1,  3; 
1  Chr,  xxvi.  31).  We  first  hear  of  it  in  possession 
of  the  Amorit4,  and  as  taken  by  Isnel  after 
Heshbon,  and  on  their  way  from  thence  to  Bashan 
(Num.  xxi.  32).  It  seems  to  have  given  its  name 
to  a  distinct  of  depndent  or  "daughter"  towns 
(Num.  xxi,  32,  A.  V.  •*  villages ;"  1  Maoc  v.  8), 
the  "  land  of  Jazer  "  (Num.  xxxii.  1).  Jazer  was 
known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  its  position  is 
laid  down  with  minuteness  in  the  Onomoatioon  as 
10  (or  8)  Roman  miles  west  of  Philadelphia 
{Afnm&n)t  and  15  from  Heshbon,  and  as  the  source 
of  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Jordan.  5Wr,  or 
Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as 
9  Roman  miles  W.  oi  Ammdn,  and  about  12  from 
Heshbon.  And  here,  until  further  investigation, 
we  must  be  content  to  place  Jazer. 

Jaajd'ah,  apparently  a  third  son,  or  a  descendant, 
of  Meitiri  the  Levite  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  27). 

Jaa'siel,  one  of  the  Levites  of  the  aeoond  order 
who  were  appointed  by  David  to  perform  the 
musical  service  before  the  ark  (1  .Chr.  xr.  18). 

Jaluily  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah  (Gen.  ir. 
20)  and  brother  of  Jubal.  He  is  described  as  the 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  hare  eatUe. 


JABBOE 

JibU^  a  stream  which  intersects  the  moun- 

ttx-.-aoge  of  Gilead  (comp.  Josh.  xii.  2,  and  5), 

ix  fills  into  the  Jordan  about  midway  between 

Lie  M  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea.     It  wns  an- 

ciaiir  tite  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Num. 

u.i:4;  Dnit.  ii.  37,  iii.  16).     When  the  Am- 

aactci  vera  driren  out  by  Sihon  from  their  an- 

cot  temtory,  they  todc  possession  of  the  eastern 

.jto,  ud  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  eastern 

idts  of  Gilead,   around  the  sources  and  upper 

•itdta  of  the  Jabbok.     It  was  ou  the  south  bank 

<iik  Jabbok  the  interriew   took  place   betweto 

}-y>b  aad  Estu  (Gen.  xxxii.  22)  ;  and  this  river 

anoianb  became,  towards  its  western  part,  the 

>fjLbjj  between  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og 

.iftiL  xiL  2,  5).      Its  modem  name  is   Wady 

Ja'boL  1.  Father  ofSilALLUM,  the  15th  king 
tiitwd  {2  K.  IV.  10,  13.  14).— 2.  The  short 
im  of  the  name  jAiuisa-GiLEAD  (1  Chr.  x.  12 
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k'fllk-Gil'ead,  or  Jabesh  in  the  territory  of 
Gbl  In  its  widest  sense  Gilead  included  the 
kif  tribe  of  Mamiaseh  (1  Chi*,  xxvii.  21)  aa  well 
atbe  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  1-42) 
«t  of  the  Jordan — and  of  t)ie  cities  of  Gilead, 
iaioh  was  tiie  chief.  It  is  fii-st  mentioned  in 
hi^.  xii.  8-14.  Being  attacked  subsequently  by 
Uaik  the  Ammonite,  it  gave  Saul  an  opportunity 
ifdtfplaying  his  prowess  in  its  defence  (1  Sam.  xi. 
M^^.  Aa  to  the  site  of  the  city,  it  is  not  defined 
::  the  0.  T^  but  Eusobius  places  it  beyond  Joixian, 
i>  aJes  from  Pella  on  the  mountain- road  to  Gerasa ; 
vbn  its  name  is  probably  preserved  in  the  Wady 
TtLst  which,  flowing  from  the  east,  enters  the 
iotdu  below  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis.  According 
k  Ik.  Robinson,  the  ruin  ed-Deir,  on  the  S.  side 
tf  the  Wady,  stiU  marks  its  site. 

li'biii  apparently  a  place  at  which  the  families 
tf  tbe  scribes  reskied,  who  belonged  to  the  fami- 
bef  the  Kenites  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).— 2.  The  name 
Meun  again  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Gir. 
>h  9,  10),  in  a  passage  of  remarkable  detail  iu- 
•led  in  a  genealogy  again  connected  with  Bethle- 
fan  (v«T.  4).  Jabez  was  **  more  honourable  than 
kii  brethren,"  though  who  they  were  is  not  ascei^ 


Mtn,    L  King  of  Hazor,  who  organised  a  oon- 

iiicncyof  the  northern  princes  against  the  Isi-aelites 

(<Ui.  XL  1*3).     He  assembled  an  army,  which  the 

viptare  narrative  merely  compares  to  the  sands 

(rniiltitade  (ver.  4).     Jo&hua  surprised  this  vast 

Wt  of  allied  forces  by  the  waters  of  Mcrom  (ver. 

3)  Sid  otterly  ronted  them.     During  the  ensuing 

*IB»  Joshua  again  attacked  Jabin  and  burnt  his 

jkf  (xi.  1-14).— 2.  A  king  of  Hazor,  whose  general 

was  defeated  by  Barak,  whose  army  is  de- 

in  much  the  same  terms  as  that  of  his 

(Judg.  ir.  3,  13),  and  who  suffered 

P^otiAj  the  same  fate.     Independent  considera- 

im  tad  to  prove  that  those  two  chiefe  were  con- 

^■yuiaiies;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  regard 

^  tvo  acoonnts  of  t&e  destruction  of  Hazor  and 

Ml  as  really  applying  to  the  same  monarch, 

iBd  the  same  event. 

WbmL  1.  One  of  the  points  on  the  northern 
Wsodary  of  Jodah,  not  quite  at  the  sea,  though 
Mr  h  (Josh.  XT.  11).  There  is  no  sign,  however, 
if  iti  ever  hsving  been  occupied  by  Judah.  Jose- 
pbw  attribatcs  it  to  the  Btoites.  There  was  a 
Wirfini  stniggit  foing  on  between  that  tribe  and 


the  Philistines  for  the  possession  of  all  the  places  in 
the  lowland  plains,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  next  time  wo  meet  with  Jabneel  it  should  be 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  latter  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  Uzziali 
dispossessed  them  of  it,  and  demolished  its  fortifica- 
tions. Hei-e  it  is  in  the  shorter  form  of  Jabneh. 
In  its  Greek  garb,  Iamnia,  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iv.  15,  v.  58,  x. 
69,  XV.  40),  in  whose  time  it  was  again  a  strong 
place.  At  this  time  there  was  a  harbour  on  the 
coast,  to  which,  and  tlie  vessels  lyiug  there,  Judas 
set  fire  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the  most  populous 
places  of  Judaea.  The  modem  village  of  i^mOf 
more  accurately  rhna,  stands  about  two  miles  from 
the  sea  on  a  slight  eminence  just  south  of  the  Nafir 
Rubin.  It  is  about  11  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  7  from 
Ranxleh,  and  4  from  Akir  (Ekron).  It  probably 
occupies  its  ancient  site.— 2.  One  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33  only). 
Little  or  no  due  can  be  got  to  its  situation.  Doubt- 
less it  is  the  same  place  which,  as  lamnia  and 
lamnith,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  among  the 
villages  in  Upper  Galilee. 

Jab'neh,  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6.    [Jabneel.] 

Ja'chan,  one  of  seven  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

Ja'chin,  one  of  the  two  pillars  which  were  set 
up  "in  the  porch*'  (1  K.  vii.  21)  or  before  the 
temple  (2  Chr.  iii.  17)  of  Solomon. 

Ja'chiXL  1.  Fourth  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi. 
10 ;  Ex.  vi.  15) ;  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Jachinttes  (Num.  xxvi.  12).— 2.  Head  of  the 
21st  course  of  priests  in  the  time  of  David.  Some 
of  tlie  course  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix. 
10,  xxiv.  17;  Neh.  xi.  10). 

Ja'ohillitei,  tlie.  The  family  founded  by 
Jachin,  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

Jaointhi  a  precious  stone,  forming  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  Icshem  (A.  V.  **  ligure,"  Ex.  xx^-iii.  19). 
The  jacinth  or  hyacinth  is  a  red  variety  of  zircon, 
which  is  found  in  square  prisms,  of  a  white,  grey, 
lied,  reddish-brovm,  yellow,  or  pale-gieen  colour. 
The  expression  in  Rev.  ix.  17,  **  of  jacinth,''  applied 
to  the  bi east-plate,  is  descriptive  simply  of  a  hya- 
cmihine,  i.  e.  dark-purple  colour. 

Ja'oob,  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekali. 
He  was  bom  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  and 
Abraham  159  years  old,  probably  at  the  well 
Lahai-roi.  His  history  is  related  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  bought  the  birthright 
from  his  brother  Esau;  and  afterwards,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  acquired  the  blessing  intoided 
for  Esau,  by  practising  a  well-known  deceit  on 
Isaac.  Hitherto  the  two  sons  shared  the  wander- 
ings of  Isaac  in  the  South  Country ;  but  now  Jacob 
in  his  7dth  year  was  sent  from  the  family  home, 
to  avoid  his  brother,  and  to  seek  a  wife  among  his 
kindred  in  Padan-aram.  As  he  passed  through 
Bethel,  God  appeared  to  him.  After  the  lapse  of 
21  years  be  returned  from  Padan-aram  with  two 
wives,  two  concubines,  eleven  sons,  and  a  daughter, 
and  large  property.  He  escaped  from  the  angry 
pursuit  of  Laban,  from  a  meeting  with  Esau,  aiMl 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Canaanites  provoked  by 
the  murder  of  Shechem  ;  and  in  each  of  those  three 
emei'gendes  he  was  aided  and  strengthened  by  the 
interposition  of  God,  and  in  sign  of  the  grace  won 
by  a  night  of  wrestling  with  God  his  name  was 
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dianged  at  Jabbok  into  Israel.  Deborah  and  Rachel 
died  before  he  reached  Hebron ;  and  it  was  at  Hebron, 
in  the  122nd  year  of  his  age,  that  he  and  Esau 
buried  their  fiither  Isaac  Joseph,  the  fiiTourite 
son  of  Jacob,  was  sold  into  Egypt  eleven  years  be- 
fbre  the  death  of  Isaac;  and  Jacob  had  probably 
exceeded  his  130th  year  when  he  went  thither, 
being  encouraged  in  a  divine  vision  as  he  passed  for 
the  last  time  through  Beersheba.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  sevoiteen  years  in 
Rameses  and  Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn 
blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  his  own 
sons  one  by  one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  complete 
their  reconciliation  with  Joseph,  he  died  in  his 
147th  year.  His  body  was  embalmed,  carried 
with  great  care  and  pomp  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  depoidted  with  his  fathers,  and  his  wife  Leah, 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.— The  example  of  Jacob  is 
quoted  by  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets. Hosea,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  kingdom, 
seeks  (xii.  3,  4,  12)  to  convert  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  from  their  state  of  alienation  from  God,  by 
recalling  to  their  memory  the  repeated  acts  of 
God's  &vour  shown  to  their  ancestor.  And  Malachi 
(i.  2)  strengthens  the  desponding  hearts  of  the  re- 
turned exiles  by  assuring  them  that  the  love  which 
God  bestowed  upon  Jacob  was  not  withheld  from 
them.  Besides  the  frequent  mention  of  his  name 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  other  two  Patri- 
archs, there  are  distinct  references  to  events  in  the 
life  of  Jacob  in  four  books  of  the  N.  T.  In  Rom. 
ix.  11-13,  St.  Paul  adduces  the  history  of  Jacob's 
birth  to  prove  that  the  &vour  of  God  is  independent 
of  the  order  of  natural  descent.  In  Heb.  xii.  16, 
and  xi.  21,  the  transfei*  of  the  birthright  and  Jacob's 
dying  benediction  are  referred  to.  His  vision  at 
Bethel,  and  his  possession  of  land  at  Shechem  are 
cited  in  St.  John  i.  51,  and  iv.  5,  12.  And  St. 
Stephen,  in  his  speech  (Acts  vii.  12,  16),  mentions 
the  famine  which  was  the  means  of  restoring  Jacob 
to  his  lost  son  in  Egypt,  and  the  burial  of  the 
patriarch  in  Shechem.  Such  are  the  events  of 
Jacob's  life  recorded  in  Scripture. 

Jaonliiu,  1  Esd.  ix.  48.    [Akkub,  4.] 

Ja-'da,  son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of  l^nunai,  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmecl  by  bis  wife 
Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32). 

Jada'u,  one  of  the  Bene-Nebo  who  had  taken  a 
foreign  wife  (Ea*.  x.  43). 

Jaddn'a,  son,  and  successor  in  the  high-priest- 
hood, of  Jonathan  or  Johanan.  He  is  the  last  of 
the  high-priests  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.,  and  pro- 
bably altogether  the  latest  nanoe  in  the  canon  (Neh. 
xii.  11, 22).  All  thai  we  learn  concerning  him  in 
Sci'ipture  is  the  fact  of  his  being  the  son  of  Jona- 
than, and  high -priest.  We  gather  also  pretty  cer- 
tainly that  he  was  priest  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
Persian  king  Darius,  and  that  he  was  still  high- 
priest  afler  the  Persian  dynasty  was  ovci-thrown, 
t.  €.  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Jadda'a,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  t.  e,  of 
the  laymen,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  21). 

Ja'don,  the  Meronothitc,  who  assisted  to  repair 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

Ja'el,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  In  the 
headlong  rout  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
Cacaanites  by  Barak,  Siscra,  abandoning  his  chaiiot 
the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice,  fled  unattended,  and 
in  an  opposite  direction  fi-om  that  taken  by  his 
army,  to  the  tent  of  the  Kenite  chieflainess.     He 
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accepted  Jael's  invitation  to  enter,  and  she  flang  a 
mantle  over  him  as  he  lay  wearily  on  the  floor. 
When  thirst  prevented  sleep,  and  be  asked  for  water, 
she  brought  him  buttermilk  in  her  choicest  ressel, 
thus  ratifying  with  the  semblance  of  officious  zeal 
the  sacred  bond  of  Eastern  hospitality.  At  last, 
with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security,  the  weary  geneml 
resigned  hinuelf  to  the  de^  deep  of  misery  and 
fatigue.  Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left; 
hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  pins  which  fiutened 
down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in  her  right  hand 
the  mallet  used  to  drive  it  into  the  ground,  and 
with  one  terrible  blow  dashed  it  throagh  Siaen's 
temples  deep  into  the  earth.  With  one  spasm  of 
fruitless  agony,  "at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell 
dead  "  ( Judg.  v.  27).  She  then  waited  to  meet  the 
pursuing  Bu^,  and  led  him  into  her  tent  that  she 
might  in  his  presence  claim  the  glory  of  the  deed  I 
Many  have  suppoeed  that  by  this  act  she  fulfilled 
the  sapng  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell  Sisera 
into  the  hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv.  9;  Joseph.  Ant. 
^*  5>  §^) ;  ^^'^  hence  they  have  inpposed  that  Jael 
was  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden  infloenoe. 
But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such  an  inspiratioo. 
If  therefore  we  eliminate  the  still  more  monstrous 
supposition  of  the  Rabbis  that  Sisera  was  slain  bj 
Jael  because  he  attempted  to  offer  her  violence^  the 
murder  will  appear  in  all  its  atrocity. 

Ja'glir,  a  town  of  Judah,  one  of  those  farthest 
to  the  south,  on  the  frontier  of  Edom  (Josh.  zr. 
21). 

Jah,  the  abbreviated  form  of  "  Jehovah,"  used 
only  in  poetry.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  He- 
brew, but  with  a  single  exception  (Ps.  Ixviii.  4) 
is  rendered  "  Lord"  in  the  A.  V.  The  identity  of 
Jah  and  Jdiovah  is  strongly  marked  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Isaiah  (xii.  2,  xxvi'.  4),  the  force  of  which 
is  greatly  weakened  by  the  English  rendering  **  the 
Loi^."  The  former  of  these  should  be  transhited 
"  for  my  strength  and  song  is  Jah  Jehovah  " 
(comp.  Ex.  XV.  2) ;  and  the  latter,  "  trust  ye  in 
Jehovah  for  ever,  for  in  Jah  Jehovah  is  the  rock 
of  ages."  "  Pi-aise  ye  the  Loixl,"  or  Hallelujah, 
should  be  in  all  cases  *  Upraise  ye  Jah."  In  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  8  [9]  Jah  stands  in  a  parallelism  with 
"  Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts  "  in  a  passage  which  is 
wrongly  translated  in  our  vei'sion.  It  shoold  be 
"Oh  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  who  hke  thee  is 
strong,  0  Jah  1 " 

Ja^th.  1.  Son  of  Libni,  the  son  of  Gershom, 
the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  20).— 2.  Head  of  a 
later  house  in  the  family  of  Gershom,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Laadan  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  10, 11).— 3.  A  man  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  2),  son  of  Reaiah  ten-Shohal.— ^.  A 
Lcvite,  son  of  Shelomoth  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22).— 5. 
A  Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxziv.  12). 

Jaliai,  also  Jaha'n,  Jaha'nh,  and  Jali'iali. 
Under  these  four  forms  are  given  in  the  A.  V.  the 
name  of  a  place  which  in  the  Hebrew  appears  as 
TahaU  and  Yaktsah.  At  Jahaz  the  decisive  battle 
was  fought  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  Uie  latter,  and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the 
whole  pastoral  country  included  between  the  Amon 
and  the  Jabbok,  the  Belka  of  the  modem  Arabs 
(Num.  xxL  23 ;  Deut.  ii.  32 ;  Judg.  xL  20).  It 
was  in  the  allotment  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18). 
Like  many  others  relating  to  the  places  East  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  this  question  must  await  fuiiher  research. 


JAHAZA 

Jafhan,  Josh.  ziii.  18.    [Jahaz.] 

Jaliaah,  Josh.  xxi.  36 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  21.     [Ja- 
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Jaliaii'ah,  son  of  Tikrah,  apparentlj  a  priest 
(Ezr.  z.  15). 

Jaha'iieL  1.  One  of  the  heroes  of  Beojamin 
who  joined  David  at  21iklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4).— 8.  A 
pciest  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6).— 
Z.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  third  son  of  Hebron  (1  Chr. 
xziii.  19  ;  zziT.  23).-— 4.  Son  of  Zechariah,  a  Levite 
of  the  Boie-Asaph  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  zz.  14).— 6.  The  **  son  of  Jahoziel "  was 
the  diief  of  the  Bene-Shecaniah  who  returned  from 
Babjloa  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  5). 

Jahdal,  a  man  who  appears  to  be  thrust  ab- 
•inptij  into  the  genealogy  of  Caleb,  as  the  father  of 
siz  tons  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Jah'diil,  a  chieftabi  of  Manasseh  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

Jak'do,  a  Gadite  (1  Chr.  v.  14),  son  of  Buz  and 
6iber  of  Jcshishai. 

JahlMl,  the  third  of  the  three  sons  of  Zebulun 
(Gen.  zlvi.  14 ;  Num.  xzvi.  26),  founder  of  the 
6muij  of  the  Jahleelites. 

Jahlaelitat,  tlie.  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebnkn,  desoendanu  of  Jahleel  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Jahna'i,  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  hoose  of  Tolah  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 
Jah'nh,  1  Chr.  vi.  78.    [Jahaz.] 
lah'Md,  the  first  of  the  four  sons  of  Naphtali 
(Gen.  zlvi.   24),    founder  of  the  family  o£  the 
Jahzseutes  (Num.  zzvi.  48). 

Jak'nelitet,  tlie.    A  branch  of  the  Naphtalites, 
dewttded  from  Jahzeel  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

^•hae'xah,  a  priest  of  the  house  of  Immer  (1 

Chr.  iz.  12). 

Jih'iid,  the  same  as  Jahzeel  (1  Chr.  vii.  13). 

7t1r.    1.  A  man  who  on  his  father's  side  was 

^*cauied  from  Judah,  and  on  his  mother's  from 

^''oasidi.     Daring  the  conquest  he  performed  one 

^the  duef  feats  recorded.     He  took  the  whole  of 

^  tnct  of  Abgob  (Deut.  iU.  14),  and  in  addiUon 

P^iieand  himself  of  some  nomad  villages  in  Gilead, 

?**cb  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Havvoth- 

r^^  (Num.  zzzii.  41 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  23J.— 2.  "  Jair 

j^J^  dLEADrrE,**  who  judged  Israel  for  two-end- 

^jT^ty  y«»r8  ( Judg.  z.  3-5).     He  had  thirty  sons 

fl^^^  ^mie  thirty  asses,  and  possessed  thirty  cities  in 

^^  Xand  of  Gilead,  which,  like  those  of  their  name- 

gj^^  were  called  Hawoth-Jair.     Possibly  the  ori- 

221^^  twenty-three  formed  jmrt  of  these.— 8.  A  Ben- 

S/^Jite,  M>n  of  Kish  and  lather  of  Mordecai  (Esth. 

^   ^^O'""^  '^^  father  of  Elhanan,  one  of  the  heroes 

id's  army  (1  Chr.  zx.  5). 

irite,  the.    Ira  the  Jairite  was  a  prie«t  (A.  V . 

"  ruler")  to  David  (2  Sam.  zx.  26), 

id'mi.     ll  A  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  probably  in 

town  near  the  western  shore  of  the  lea  of 

lee  (MaU.  ix.  18 ;  Mark  v.  22 ;  Luke  viii.  41). 

Esth.  zi.  2.    [Jair,  .3.] 

son  of  Erer  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42). 
same  as  Jaakan.    And  see  Akan. 
[iTrth.     The  A.  V.  of  Prov.  zzz.  1  has  repre- 
*  this  as  the  proper  name  of  the  fiither  of 
whose  sayings  are  collected  in  Prov.  zzz., 
^^  ioeh  is  the  natural  interpretation.    But  beyond 
j^^^*  ^e  have  no  due  to  the  ezistenoe  of  either 
f  ^'  or  Jakeh.     Of  coune  if  Agur  be  Sobmon,  it 
^**^^  that  Jakdi  was  a  name  of  David  of  some 
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«w^^^«  significance;  but  for  this  there  is  not  a 
^^•^'ow  of  flopport     If  Jakeh  be  the  name  of  a 


person,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  bdieve,  we  know 
nothing  more  about  him ;  if  not,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  symbolical  meanings  which  may  be  extracted 
from  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs,  and  which  change 
with  the  ever-shifting  ground  of  the  critic's  point 
of  view.  Hitzig  makes  Agur  and  Lemuel  bratJiers, 
both  sons  of  a  queen  of  Mossa,  the  latter  being  the 
reigning  monarch  (Prov.  xxxi.  1).  The  Heb. 
maasdf  **  prophecy "  or  **  burden,"  is  considered  as 
a  proper  name,  and  identical  with  the  region  named 
Massa  in  Arabia. 

Ja'Um.  1.  Head  of  the  12th  coune  of  priests 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxi\r.  12).--2.  A 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii. 
19). 

Jalon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ezra  (I  Chr.  iv.  17). 

JamlnM.    [See  Janmes  and  Jambkes.] 

Jamlld.  Shortly  afler  the  death  of  Judas  Mao- 
cabaeus  (B.a  161),  **  the  children  of  Jambri"  are 
said  to  have  made  a  predatory  attack  on  a  detach* 
ment  of  the  Maocabaean  forces  (1  Maoc.  iz.  36-41). 
The  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  original  text  was  *'  the  sons 
of  the  Amorites." 

Jamaa.  1.  James  the  Son  of  Zebedee.  This 
is  the  only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose  life  and 
death  we  can  write  with  certainty.  Of  his  eariy 
life  we  know  nothing.  We  first  hear  of  him  A.D. 
27,  when  he  was  called  to  be  our  Lord's  disciple ; 
and  he  disappears  from  view  a.d.  44,  when  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.>-> 
I.  HiB  history. — In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the 
year  27,  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  (Mark  i.  20),  was 
out  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  his  two  sons,  James 
and  John,  and  some  boatmen.  He  was  engaged  in 
his  customary  occupation  of  fishing,  and  near  him 
was  another  boat  belonging  to  Simon  and  Andrew, 
with  whom  he  and  his  sons  were  in  partnership. 
Finding  themselves  unsuccessful,  the  occupants  of 
both  boats  came  ashore,  and  b^an  to  wash  tiieir 
nets.  At  this  time  the  new  Teacher  appeared  upon 
the  beach.  At  His  call  they  lefl  all,  and  became, 
once  and  for  ever.  His  disciples,  hereafler  to  catdi 
men.  For  a  full  year  we  lose  sight  of  St.  James. 
He  is  then,  in  the  spring  of  28,  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship  with  bis  eleven  brethren  (Matt.  x.  2 ;  Mark  iii. 
14 ;  Luke  vi.  13 ;  Acts  i.  13).  In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  his  name  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon  Peter  : 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  it 
comes  third.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  with  one 
exception  (Luke  iz.  28),  the  name  of  James  is  pat 
before  that  of  John,  and  that  John  is  twice  de- 
scribed as  '*the  brother  of  James"  (Mark  v.  37; 
Matt.  zvii.  1).  This  would  appear  to  imply  that 
at  this  time  James,  either  fram  age  or  character, 
took  a  higher  position  than  his  brother.  It  would 
seem  to  ^ve  been  at  the  time  of  the  appointment 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  that  the  name  of  Boanerges 
was  given  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  The  "  Sons  ot 
Thunder"  had  a  burning  and  impetuous  spirit, 
which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  unchastened  form 
(Luke  iz.  54 ;  Mark  x.  37).  The  first  occasion  on 
which  this  natural  character  maniftsts  itself  in  St. 
James  and  his  brother  is  at  the  commencement  o( 
our  Lord's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  30. 
He  was  passii^  through  Samaria,  and  *'  sent  mee- 
sengers  before  his  face  into  a  certain  village,  "  to 
make  ready  for  him "  (Luke  ix.  52),  t.  tf.  in  all 
probability  to  announce  him  as  the  Messiah.  The 
Samaritans,  with  their  old  jealousy  strong  upon 


Philip,  And  T.ysanias.  Policy  and  inclination  would 
alike  lead  such  a  monarch  "to  laj  hands*'  (Acts 
xii.  1)  "on  cei-tain  of  the  diurch;"  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  Passover  of  the  year  44  had 
hrought  St.  James  and  St.  Peter  to  Jen]salexn,.he 
seized  them  both.— II.  Chronological  recapituki' 
tion. — In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  year  27 
James  was  called  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ.  In 
the  spring  of  28  he  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  at  that  time  probably  received,  with 
his  brother,  the  title  of  Boanerges.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  miraculous 
raising  of  Jairus's  daughter.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  29  he  witnessed  the  Transfiguration.  Very 
early  in  the  year  30  he  urged  his  Lord  to  call  down 
iire  from  hraven  to  consume  the  Samaritan  village. 
About  three  months  later  in  the  eame  year,  just 
before  the  final  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and  his 
brother  mode  their  ambitious  request  through  their 
mother  Salome.  On  the  night  before  the  Cruci- 
fixion he  was  present  at  the  Agony  in  the  Garden. 
On  the  day  of  the  Ascension  he  is  mentioned  as 
pei-severing  with  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  and  dis- 
ciples in  prayer.  Shortly  before  the  day  of  the 
Passover,  in  the  year  44,  he  was  put  to  death. 
Thus  during  fourteen  out  of  the  seventeen  years 
that  eUpsed  between  his  call  and  his  death  we  do 
not  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.— 8.  James  the 
Sox  OF  Alphaeus.  Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke 
vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13.— 8.  James  the  Bbother  of 
TUE  LOBD.  Matt.  ziii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  3 ;  Gal.  i. 
19.— 4.  James  the  Son  of  Mart.  Matt,  xxvii. 
56 ;  Luke  xxiv.  10.  Also  called  the  Little. 
Mark  xv.  40.— 6.  James  the  Brother  of  Jude. 
Jude  1.— 6.  James  the  Brother  (?)  of  Jude. 
Luke  vi.  16 ;  Acts  L  13.-7.  James.  Acts  xii. 
17,  XV.  13,  xxi.  18 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  7 ;  Gal.  ii.  9, 12.— 
8.  James  the  Servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  James  1.  1.  St.  Paul 
identifies  for  us  Nos.  3.  and  7.  (sec  Gal.  ii.  9  and  12 
compaied  with  i.  J  9).  If  we  may  translate  'lo^a; 
'loKi&fioVf  Judas  the  brother,  rather  than  the  son  of 
James,  we  mny  conclude  that  5.  and  6.  are  identical. 
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Virgin  Mary,  which  seems  unnatural  if  i 
their  aunt,  their  mother  being,  as  we  kn 
alive ;  3.  the  James  of  Luke  vi.  15  is  desc 
the  son  not  of  Clopas,  but  of  Alphaeus 
**  bi-ethren  of  the  Lord  "  appear  to  be  cxclu 
the  Apostolic  band  by  their  declai*ed  unbdi 
Messiahship  (John  vii.  3-5),  and  by  being 
distinguished  from  the  disciples  by  ihe 
vnriters  (Matt.  xii.  48;  Mark  iii.  33;  Johi 
Acts  1.  14) ;  5.  James  and  Jude  are  not  di 
as  the  Lord's  brethren  in  the  list  of  the  A 
6.  Mary  is  designated  as  the  mother  of  Ja 
Joses,  whereas  dbe  would  have  been  called  n 
James  and  Jude,  had  James  and  Jude  been  . 
and  Joses  not  an.  Apostle  (Matt,  xxvii.  46 
following  answers  may  be  given : — Object 
" They  are  called  bretJiren"  Now  it  is  dt 
necessary  to  understand  &8€X^a2  as  "bi 
in  the  nearest  sense  of  brotherhood.  It  i 
mean  more  than  relative.  But  perhaps 
cumstances  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  tn 
brethren?  On  the  contrary,  such  a  tn 
appears  to  produce  very  grave  difficultie 
fii*st,  it  introduces  two  sets  of  four  fii'st 
bearing  the  same  names  of  James,  Joses,  J 
Simon;  and,  secondly,  it  drives  us  to  t 
choice  between  thi-ce  doubtful  and  improbal 
theses  as  to  the  parentage  of  this  secon< 
James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon.  There  a 
such  hypotheses:— -(a.)  The  Eastern  hy 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by 
wife.  (6.)  The  Helvidian  hypothesis,  thai 
Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  and  the  three  siste 
children  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  (c.)  The 
hypothesis,  that  Joseph  and  Clopas  were  1 
and  that  Joseph  i-aise^l  up  seed  to  his  dead 
Objection  2. — '*  The  four  brothers  and  the 
are  always  found  living  and  moving  about 
Virgin  Mary."  If  they  were  the  children  ol 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  their  aunt.  Her  own 
would  appear  without  doubt  to  have  died 
time  between  a.d.  8  and  a.d.  26.  Nor 
any  reason  for  believing  Clopas  to  have  b« 
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es  are  not  so  formidable  to  be  overcome, 
b  Dot  at  all  necessary  to  suppotse  that  St.  John  is 
speaking  of  all  the  brethren.     If  Joses,  Simon, 
the  three  sisters  disbelieved,  it  would  be  quite 
■  mtfdgnt  ground  for  the  statement  of  the  Evan- 
list    Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  dis- 
of  the  brethren  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
and  Jude  could  have  had  no  shore  in  it. 
<I>^'ec£t(m  5. — ^The  omission  of  a  title  is  so  slight  a 
for  an  argument  that  we  may  pass  this 
Objwtion  6. — ^Thei-e  is  no  improbability  in 
is  Injection,  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem  likely, 
eUo:  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in  order  to 
Had  we  not  identified  James  the  son  of 
^AJ{diaeas  with  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  we  should 
^i.aKTe  but  little  to  write  of  him.     Of  his  father, 
..AijkievM  or  Clopas,  we  know  nothing,  eicept  that 
tx-^  mirried  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  and 
li^  by  her  four  sons  and  three  or  more  daughters. 
1^  is  probable  that  these  cousins,  or,  as  they  were 
Yxsoaliy  called,  brothei-s  and  sisters,  of  the  Lord 
'wrcre  older  than  Himself.     Of  James  individually 
"^wc  know  nothing  till  the  spiiug  of  the  year  28, 
^wlj«  we  find   him,   together   with  his  younger 
^^'''otber  Jude,  called  to  the  Apostolate.    It  is  not 
likdy  (though  fiur  from  impossible)  that  James  and 
•Jtide  took  part  with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
^*^  Virgin  Mary,   in   trying  "  to  lay  hold  on " 
'*'CSC8  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (Mark  iii. 
"^  1) ;  and  it  is  likely,  though  not  certain,  that  it  is 
**^  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  without  these  two, 
Jij^**t  St.  John  says,  **  Keither  did  His  brethren  be- 
^*«ve  on  Him*   (John  vii.  5),  in  the  autumn  of 
"^-l*.  29.     We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the 
^-^'^icifixion  and  the  Kesurrcction.     At  some  time 
the  forty  days  that   intervened  between  the 
on  and  the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared 
htm.     This  is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists, 
^^  it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7). 
^^e  cannot  fix  the  date  of  this  appearance.     It  was 
J^'ohaWy  only  a  few  days  beibie  the  Ascension. 
^9aui  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and 
^hoi  he  appears  once  more  it  is  in  a  iar  higher 
than  any  that  he  has  yet  held.     In  the 
37  occurred  the  convei-sion  of  Saul.     Three 
after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
,  but  the  Chiistians  recollected  what  they 
soffered  at  his  hands,  and  feared  to  have  any- 
^hi]^  to  do  with  him.     Barnabas,  at  this  time  of 
^^   higher  reputation  than  himself,  took  him  by 
^V^  hand,  and  introduced  him  to  Peter  and  James 
VActs  ix.  27 ;  Gal.  i.  18.  19),  and  by  their  au- 
^^^^xrity  he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
^HrisUans,  and   allowed  to  associate  freely  with 
****in  daring  the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay.     Here  we 
^**Ui  James  on  a  level  with  Peter,  and  with  him 
^^^^ding  on  the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  fellow- 
^^p  with  the  Church   at  Jeinisalem;   and  firom 
^'^i^oeforth  we  always  find  him  equal,  or  in  his  own 
^^partment  supeiior,  to  the  very  chiefest  Apostles, 
^^er,  John,  and  Paul.     For  by  this  time  he  had 
"•s*Jii  appointed  (at  what  exact  date  we  know  not) 
^^    prodde  over  the  infant  Church  in  its  most  im- 
'Povtant  centre,  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of 
^iahop.    This  pre-eminence  is  evident  throughout 
5™  after  history  of  the  Apostles,  whether  we  read 
'^  io  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  Ecclesiastical 
^'ters  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  19,  xxi.  18;  Gal. 
^-  ^).    The  account  of  his  martyixlom  is  given  by 
^K^ppos.     According  to  the  tradition  thus  re- 
'*''^,  he  was  thrown  down  from  the  Temple  by 
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the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  he  was  then  stoned  and 
his  brains  dashed  out  by  a  fuller*s  club. 

James,  the  General  Epistle  ol  I.  lU  Gen- 
uineness and  Canonicity.  —  In  the  third  book  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius  places  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  among  the  dis- 
puted books  of  the  X.  T.  Elsewhere  he  refeis  the 
Epistle  to  the  class  of  '*  spurious."  It  is  found  in 
the  Syiiac  version,  and  appears  to  be  referred  to  by 
Clement  of  Rome,  Heimas,  and  Irenaeus,  and  is 
quoted  by  almost  all  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  century, 
e,  g.  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epi- 
phanius,  and  Chrysostom.  In  397  the  Council  of 
Carthage  accepted  it  as  canonical,  and  from  that 
time  there  has  been  no  further  question  of  its  gen- 
uineness on  the  score  of  external  testimony.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  Iteformation  the  question  of  its 
authenticity  was  again  raised,  and  now  upon  the 
ground  of  internal  evidence ;  the  chief  objection 
being  a  supposed  opposition  between  St.  Paul  and 
St.  James,  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification.— II.  Its 
Author, — The  author  of  the  Epistle  must  be  either 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  according  to  the  sub- 
scription of  the  Syriac  version ;  or  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus ;  or  James  the  brother  of  the  Loixi,  which 
is  the  general  opinion ;  or  an  unknown  James.  In- 
ternal evidence  points  unmistakeably  to  James  the 
Just  as  the  writer,  and  we  have  already  identified 
James  the  Just  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  It  was 
written  from  Jerusalem,  which  St.  James  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  \e[i.  The  time  at  which  he 
wrote  it  has  been  fixed  as  late  as  62,  and  as  early 
as  45.  Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a  desire  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  misconstruction  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  in  ii.  14- 
26,  and  those  who  see  a  reference  to  the  immediate 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  1,  and  an  allusion  to 
the  name  Christians  in  ii.  7,  ai'gue  in  favour  of  the 
later  date.  The  eai'lier  date  is  advocated  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  Epistle  could  not  have  been 
written  by  St.  James  afler  the  Council  in  Jera- 
salem,  without  some  allusion  to  what  was  tJiiere 
decided,  and  because  the  Gentile  Christian  does  not 
yet  appear  to  be  recognised,— III.  Its  object. — The 
main  object  of  the  Epistle  is  not  to  tesuch  doctrine, 
but  to  improve  morality.  St.  James  is  the  moral 
teacher  of  the  N.  T.  There  are  two  ways  of  ex- 
plaining this  characteristic  of  the  Epistle.  Some 
commentators  and  writers  see  in  St.  James  a  man 
who  had  not  realised  the  essential  principles  and  pe- 
culiaiities  of  Christianity,  but  was  in  a  transition 
state,  half-Jew  and  half-Christian.  But  there  is 
another  and  much  more  natural  way  of  accounting 
for  the  fact.  St.  James  was  writing  for  a  special 
class  of  persons,  and  knew  what  that  class  especially 
needed.  Those  for  whom  he  wrote  were  the  Jewish 
Christians  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  The 
two  objects  of  the  Epistle  are— 1.  to  warn  against 
the  sins  to  which  as  Jews  they  were  most  liable ; 
2.  to  console  and  exhort  them  under  the  sufferings 
to  which  as  Christians  they  were  most  exposed.— 
IV.  There  are  two  points  in  the  Epistle  which 
demand  a  somewhat  moi-e  lengthened  notice.  These 
are  (a.)  ii.  14-26,  which  has  been  represented  as  a 
formal  opposition  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith,  and  (6.)  v.  14,  15,  which  is  quoted 
as  the  authority  for  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction,  (a.)  If  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
two  Apostles,  we  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction either  intended  or  poasible.    St.  Paul  was 
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opposing  the  Judaizing  party,  which  claimed  to 
earn  acceptance  by  good  works,  whether  the  works 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by  them- 
selres.  In  opposition  to  these,  St.  Paul  lays  down 
the  great  truth  that  acceptance  cannot  be  earned 
by  man  at  all,  but  is  the  tree  gift  of  GOD  to  the 
Christian  man,  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  appropnated  by  each  individual,  and  made 
his  own  by  the  instrumentality  of  faith. — St.  James, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  opposing  the  old  Jewish 
tenet  that  to  be  a  child  of  Abraham  was  all 
in  all ;  that  godliness  wad  not  necessary,  so  that 
the  belief  was  correct,  (b.)  With  respect  to 
V.  t4,  15,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  cei-emony 
of  Extreme  Unction  and  the  ceremony  described  by 
St.  James  differ  both  in  their  subject  and  in  their 
object. 

Ja'min..  1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi. 
10 ;  Ex.  vi.  15 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  founder  of  the 
family  of  the  Jamiuites  (Num.  xxvi.  12).— 2.  A 
man  of  Judah,  second  son  of  Ram  the  Jerahmeelite 
(1  Chr.  ii.  27).— 8.  One  of  the  Levitcs  who  under 
Ezra  and  Nchemiah  read  and  expounded  the  law  to 
the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7). 

Ja'iniiiitei,  the,  the  descendants  of  Jamin  the 
son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

Jamleoh,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

Jam'nia,  l  Mace.  iv.  15,  v.  58,  x.  69,  xv.  40. 
[Jabneel.] 

Jam'nites,  the,  2  Mace.  xii.  8,  9,  40.  [Jab- 
neel.] 

Ja&  na,  son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Melclii,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  24). 

Jan'nes  and  Jamlires,  the  names  of  two  Egyp- 
tian magicians  who  opposed  Moses.  St.  Paul  alone 
of  the  sacred  writers  mentions  them  by  name,  and 
Miys  no  more  than  that  they  **  withstood  Moses," 
and  that  theu*  folly  in  doing  so  became  manifest 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  It  appears  from  the  Jewish 
commentators  that  these  names  were  held  to  be 
those  of  the  magicians  who  opposed  Moses  and 
Aaron,  spoken  of  in  Elxodus.  We  hare  been  unable 
to  discover  an  Egyptian  name  resembling  Jambres 
or  Mambres,  which  is  another  foim.  Jannes  appears 
to  be  a  transcription  of  the  Egyptian  name  Aan, 
probably  pronounced  Ian.  The  signification  of  Aan 
is  doubtful :  the  cognate  word  Aant  means  a  valley 
or  plain.  Whether  Jannes  and  Jambres  were  men- 
tioned in  some  long-lost  book  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Israelites,  or  whether  thei-e  wei-e  a 
veritable  oral  tradition  respecting  them  cannot  now 
be  deteiinined. 

Jano'ahy  a  place  apparently  in  the  noi*th  of  Ga- 
lilee, or  the  "  land  of  Naphtali  "—one  of  those 
taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in  his  first  incursion  into 
Palestine  (2  K.  xv.  29).  No  trace  of  it  appears 
elsewhere. 

Janoliah,  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  6,  7).  Eusebius  gives  it  as  twelve  miles 
•east  of  Neapolis.  A  little  less  than  that  distance 
fiom  NabliiSj  and  about  S.E.  in  direction,  two  miles 
from  Akrabch^  is  the  village  of  Yan&n,  doubtless 
identical  with  the  ancient  Janohah. 

Ja'xrain,  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict, appaientiy  not  far  from  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
53.) 

Ja'pheth,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  From 
the  order  in  which  their  names  invariably  occur 
(Gen.  V.  32,  vi.  10)  we  should  naturally  infer  that 
Japheth  was  the  youngest,  but  we  learn  from  ix. 
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24  that  Ham  held  that  positioo.  It  has  been  g**^ 
nerally  supposed  from  z.  21  that  Jajdieth  was  itii:^ 
eldest;  but  the  word  *' elder"  in  that  passage 
better  connected  with  "  brother."  We  iaSer  thei>-j 
fore  that  Japheth  was  the  second  son  of  N 
The  descendants  of  Japheth  occupied  the  "  isles 
the  Gentiles "  (Gen.  x.  5),  i.  e.  the  coast-lan» 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Europe  and  A 
Minor,  whence  they  spread  northwards  over  \ 
whole  continent  of  Europe  and  a  considerable 
tion  of  Asia. 

Japhi'a.     The  boundary  of  Zebulnn  ascenc>. 
from  Daberath  to   Japhia,  and   thence  passed 
Gath-hepher  (Josh.  xix.  12).     Tafa,  2  miles  S> 
Nazareth,    is  not  unlikely  to  be  identical 
Japhia. 

Japhi'a.    L  King  of  Lachish  at  the  time  of  ^ 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  x.  3]]^ 
8.  One  of  the  sons  of  David  bom  to  him  in  J> 
salem  (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6). 

Japhlet,  a  descendant  of  Asher  through 
(1  Chr.  vii.  32,  33). 

JaphletL    The  boundary  of  the  **  Japhleti 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  tiie  south  boundary 
of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3).     Possibly  the 
preserves  the  memory  of  some  ancient  tribe  w 
a  remote  a^e  dwelt  on  these  hills. 

Ja'pho  (Josh.  xix.  40).    The  Heb.  form 
better  known  Joppa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16 ;  Ezr.  im 
Jon.  i.  3).    In  its  modem  gaib  it  is  Y6fa. 

Jtk'rtikf  a  descendant  of  Saul ;  son  of  Micah 
great-grandson  of  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  ix. 
oomp.  40). 

Ja'reb  is  either  to  be  explained  as  the 
name  of  a  country  or  person,  as  a  noun  in 
tion,  or  as  a  verb  from  a  root,  ru6,  "  to  con 
plead."    All  these  senses  are  represented  in. 
A.  v.  and  the  marginal  readings  (Hos.  v.  13,  ai 
and  the  least  preferable  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Kimchi  explained  Jareb  as  the  name  of 
of  Assyria,  or  as  another  name  of  the  country  i 
The  clause  in  which  it  occurs  is  supposed  by 
to  refer  to  Judah,  in  order  to  make  the 
complete ;  and  with  this  in  view  Rashi  in 
it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K-. 
8)  to  aid  him  against  the  combined  forces  of 
and  Israel.     But  thei-e  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  two  clauses  do  not  both  refer  to  Ephraun^ 
the  allusion  would  then  be,  as  explained  by 
to  Pul,  who  was  subsidized  by  Menahon  (2  K^  '-^ 
19),  and  Judah  would  be  indirectly  included., 
it  be  a  Hebrew  word,  it  is  most  probably  a 
formed   from   the  above-mentioned   root, 
applied  to  the  land  of  Assyria,  or  to  its  king^ 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  theTi 
but  as  indicating  their  deteraiined  hostility  toj 
and  their  generally  aggressive  character. 
is  rathei*  to  be  applied  to  the  country  than 
king  may  be  infen-ed  from  its  standing  in 
lelism  with  Asshur. 

Ja^redi  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs^ 
fifth  from  Adam ;  son  of  Mahalaleel,  and  fath^ 
Enoch  (Gen.  v.  15,  16,  18,  19,  20;  Luke  iii. 
In  the  lists  of  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  in. 
A.  V.  Jered. 

Jared'ah,  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-Jehc^ 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

Jarlia,  the  Egyptian  servant  of  Sheshan, 
the  time  of  Eli,  to  whom  his   master  gave 
daughter  and  heir  in  marriage  (1  Chr.  ii.  31). 
is  a  matter  of  somewhat  cmious  inquiry  what 
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Dime  of  Jarha'i  wife.    In  rm.  31  we  read 
-tthe  difldm  of  Sheshan,  Ahlai/'  and  in  Ter.  34, 
^ktahask  had  no  sons  bot  daaghters."    Hence 
hftTe  imagined  that  Jarha  on  his  marriage 
-xlh  Sheshan  s  daughter  had  the  name  of  Ahlai 
him  hj  Sheshan,  to  signify  his  adoption  into 
But  the  Tiew  which  tiie  A.  Y.  adopts  is 
^^  CTadonhtedly  the  ri^t  one,  jiz.  that  Ahlai  is  the 
Kv^ksw  of  Shcshan's  &aghter. 

JftUb.    1.  Named  in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  iv.  24 

«>^B.l7,  as  a  son  of  Simeon.     Perhaps  the  same  as 

Jf  .j^CBUX  (Gen.  xlri.,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Num.  xzyi.).«- 

One  of  the  **  chief  men  "  who  accompanied  Ezra 

hb  jonmej'  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr. 

li,  16).<^.  A  priest  of  the  house  of  Jeshua  the 

<^  Joxadak,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife, 

vas  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezr. 

3c    18].»4.  (1  Maoc.  ziv.  29).    A  contraction  or 

oovToption  of  the  name  JOARIB  (ii.  1). 

Jirlnofh,  1  Esd.  iz.  28.    [jEBEMom.] 

^VtevtlL     1.  A  town  in  the  Shefelah  or  bw 

itiy  of  Jndah,  named  with  Adullam,  Soooh, 

i  others  (Josh.  zr.  35).     Its  king,  Piram,  was 

!  of  the  five  who  conspired  to  ponish  Gibeon  for 

kWing  made  alliance  with  Israel  (Josh.  z.  3,  5), 

1  who  were  routed  at  Bethhoron  and  put  to  death 

Jmhoa  at  Makkedah  (23).     A  site  named  Tar- 

which  may  represent  Jarmuth,  with  a  oonti- 

eminence  called  TeU-ErmMy  was  visited  by 

It  is  about  l\  mile  from  Beit-netif, 

again  is  some  8  miles  from  Bett-gHnrin^  on 

left  of  the  rood  to  Jerusalem.— 2.  A  city  of 

r,  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite 

(Josh.  zzi.  29). 

Jtio'ah,  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr. 

^a'Md,  1  Esd.  ix.  30.    [Sheal.] 

^^'tibML    Bene-Jashen — **  sons  of  Jashen" — are 

in  the  catalogue  of  the  heroes  of  David's 

in  3  Sam.  zziii.  32.    Kennioott  has  shown 

caiiM  for  believing  that  the  genuine  text 

'*of  the  Bene-Hashem,  Gouni ;  Jonathan  ben- 
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«  'a'dur,  Book  Ot,  or,  as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
^~^  it,  **  the  book  of  the  upright,"  a  record  alluded 
^  two  passages  only  of  the  0.  T.  (Josh.  z.  13, 
'  2  Sam.  L  18),  and  consequently  the  subject  of 
*t  dinpote.      The  Targum  interprets  it  **  the 
of  the  law,"  and  tl^  is  followed  by  Bashi. 
^         aune  Rabbi,  in  his  commentary  on  Samuel, 
^^^>^  to  Genesis  '*  the  book  of  the  upright,  Abra- 
~>»  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  to  ezplain  the  allusion  to 
book  of  Jasher.     R.  Eliezer  thought  that  by 
book  of  Jasher  was   signified    ihe   book  of 
|tcronomy  from  the  ezpressions  in  Deut.  vi.  18, 
^iL  7,  the  latter  being  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
'^n  of  the  Hebrews  in  ai-chery.    In  the  opinion  of 
Swnuel  ben  Nachman,  the  book  of  Judges  was 
^^ed  to  as  the  book  of  Jasher.    Jerome,  or  rather 
i^tfaor  of  the  Quaestiones  Hehraicae,  imderstood 
Hie  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of  Samuel  them- 
^^^  inasmuch  as  they  contained  the  history  of 
^^  jufit  prophets,  Samuel,  Gad,  Nathan.     That  the 
^^^  of  Ja^er  was  one  of  the  writings  whidi  pe- 
i^  in  the  captivity  was  held  by  R.  Levi  ben 
^-^      ^om,  though  he  gives  the  traditional  ezplana- 
^^^^   above  mentioned.    Sanctius  conjectured  that 
^e^^^as  a  collection  of  pious  hymns  written  by  dif- 
it  aothors  and  song  on  various  occasions.   That 
«  written  in  verse  may  reasooablr  be  inferred 
the  only  specimens  eztant,  which  exhibit  un- 


mistakeable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm.  Gcsenius 
conjectured  that  it  was  an  anthology  of  ancient 
songs,  which  acquired  its  name,  **  the  book  of  the 
just  or  upright,''  from  being  written  in  praise  of 
upright  men.  Abicht,  taking  the  lament  of  David 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  maintained  that  the  frag- 
ment quoted  in  the  book  oi  Joshua  was  part  of  a 
funeral  ode  composed  upon  the  death  of  that  hero, 
and  narrating  his  achievements.  Dr.  Doniddsou, 
more  recently,  attempts  not  ouly  to  decide  wlmt 
the  book  of  Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  to  reconstruct 
it  from  the  fragments  which,  according  to  his 
theory,  he  traces  throughout  the  several  books  of 
the  0.  T.  In  the  preface  to  his  Jashar,  or  Drag- 
meiUa  Archetypa  Carminxan  Ilebraicorum  in  Ma- 
9oreth\oo  Veteris  Teatamenti  textu  passim  tessel- 
lata.  Dr.  Dmialdson  advances  a  scheme  for  the 
restoration  of  this  ancient  record,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  idea  of  its  scope  and  contents.  He 
supposes  the  compiler  of  the  book  to  have  been  pro- 
bably Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted  perhaps  by  Gad 
the  seer.  But  his  scheme  is  purely  conjectural, 
and  is  recommended  by  no  intmial  probability.— 
There  are  also  extant,  under  the  title  of  **  the  Book 
of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical  works,  *  one  a  moral 
treatise,  written  in  a.d.  1894  by  R.  Shabbatai 
Carmuz  Levita ;  the  other,  by  R.  Tham,  treats  of 
the  laws  of  the  Jews  in  eighteen  chapters,  and  was 
printed  in  Italy  in  1544,  and  at  Cracow  in  1586. 
An  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Venice  and  Prague 
in  1625,  and  said  to  have  made  its  first  appearance 
at  Naples,  was  believed  by  some  Jews  to  be  the 
record  alluded  to  in  Joshua.  It  contains  the  his- 
torical narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and 
Judges,  with  many  bibulous  additions.  A  clumsy 
forgery  in  English,  which  first  appeared  in  1751 
under  the  title  of  "  the  Book  of  Jasher,"  deserves 
notice  solely  for  the  unmerited  success  with  which 
it  was  palmed  off  upon  the  public. 

JaaholMam.  Possibly  one  and  the  same  follower 
of  David,  bearing  this  name,  b  described  as  a  Hach- 
monite  (I  Chr.  xi.  11),  a  Korhite  (1  Chr.  xii.  6), 
and  son  of  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxviL  2).  He  came  to 
David  at  Ziklag.  His  distingnishing  exploit  was 
that  he  slew  300  (or  800,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  men  at 
one  time.  He  is  named  first  among  the  chief  of  the 
mighty  men  of  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  11). 

Ja'dillb.  1.  The  thii-d  son  of'issachar,  and 
foimder  of  the  family  of  the  Jashubites  (Num.  zxvi. 
24 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  1).— 8.  One  of  the  sons  of  Baoi,  a 
layman  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  to  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  z.  29). 

Jaflhii'U4eliem,  a  person  or  a  place  named 
among  the  descendants  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah 
by  Bath-shua  the  Canaanitess  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  It 
is  probably  a  place,  and  we  should  infer  that  it  lay 
on  the  western  side  of  the  tribe,  in  or  near  the 
Shefelah. 

Jaah'ttUtei,  tlie.  The  family  founded  by  Jashub 
the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  zzvi.  24). 

Ja'del,  the  last  named  on  the  list  of  David's 
heroes  in  1  Chr.  zi.  47. 

Ja'eon.  L  Jason  the  son  of  Elkazeb  was 
one  of  the  commissionei-s  sent  by  Judas  Maocabaens 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  B.C.  161 
(1  Mace.  viii.  17).— 8.  Jabon  the  father  of 
Antipater,  who  was  an  envoy  to  Rome  at  a  later 
period  (1  Mace.  zii.  16,  ziv.  22),  is  probably  the 
same  person  as  No.  1.— 8.  Jabon  of  Ctrene,  a 
Jewish  historian  who  wrote  "  in  five  books  **  a  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  war  of  liberation,  which  supplied 
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the  chief  materials  for  the  second  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. [2  Maccabees.]  His  name  and  the  place 
of  his  residence  seem  to  mark  Jason  as  a  Hellenistic 
Jew,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  can 
be  gathered  from  2  Mace.  ii.  19-23.— 4.  Jason 
THE  HiOH-PRiEST,  the  second  son  of  Simon  II., 
and  brother  df  Onias  III.,  who  sacceeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  high-priesthood  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(c.  175  B.C.)  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  b]*other 
(2  Maoc.  iy.  7-26).  He  labom-ed  in  every  way  to 
introduce  Greek  customs  among  the  people,  and 
that  with  great  success  (2  Mace.  iv.).  After  three 
years  (cir.  B.C.  172)  he  was  in  turn  supplanted  in 
the  king's  favour  by  his  own  emissary  Menelaus, 
and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
(2  Mace.  iv.  26).  On  a  report  of  the  death  of  An- 
tiochus (c.  170  B.C.)  he  made  a  violent  attempt  to 
recover  his  power  (2  Mace.  v.  5-7),  but  was  re- 
pulsed, and  again  fled  to  the  Ammonites.  After- 
wards he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Egypt,  and 
thence  to  Sparta  (2  Mace.  v.  9),  and  tliei-e  **  pe- 
rished in  a  strange  land  "  (2  Mace.  l.  c. ;  cf.  Dan. 
sii.  30  fif.;  1  Maoc.  i.  12  ff.).— 5.  Jason  the 
Thessalonian,  who  entertained  Paul  and  Silas, 
and  was  in  consequence  attacked  by  the  Jewish 
mob  (Acts  zrii.  5,  6,  7,  9).  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Jason  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  as  a 
companion  of  the  apoftle,  and  one  of  his  kinsmen  or 
fellow-tribesmen.  Lightfoot  conjectured  that  Jason 
and  Secundus  (Acts  zz.  4)  were  the  same. 

Jaiper,  a  precious  stone  frequently  noticed  in 
Scripture.  It  was  the  last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in 
the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  zxviii.  20,  xxxix. 
13),  and  the  first  of  the  twelve  used  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19).  The 
characteristics  of  the  stone,  as  far  as  they  aie  spe- 
cified in  Scripture  (Rev.  xxi.  11),  are  that  it  was 
**  most  precious,"  and  "  like  crystal :"  we  may  also 
infer  from  Rev.  iv.  3,  that  it  was  a  stone  of  bril- 
liant and  ti*ansparent  light.  The  stone  which  we 
name  "jasper"  does  not  accord  with  this  descrip- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  diamond 
would  more  adequately  answer  to  the  description  in 
the  book  of  Revelation. 

Jasn'biis,  1  Esd.  ix.  30.    [Jashud,  2.] 

Ja'tal,  1  Esd.  v.  28.    [Ater,  1.] 

Jath'niel,  a  Korhite  Levite,  the  fourth  of  the 
family  of  Meshelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

Jat'tiTi  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district 
(Josh.  XV.  48),  one  of  the  group  containing  Socho, 
Eshtemoa,  &c.  (See  also  Josh.  xxi.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xxx. 
27 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  67.)  By  Robinson  it  is  identified 
with  'Attir,  6  miles  N.  of  Molada,  and  10  miles  S. 
of  Hebron. 

Ja'^an.  L  A  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of 
Elishah  and  Tarshish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim  (Gen. 
X.  2,  4).  The  name  appears  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  and 
more  paiiicularly  with  Tubal  and  the  *^  isles  afar 
oflf,"  as  representatives  of  the  Gentile  woild :  again 
in  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  where  it  is  coupled  with  Tubal  and 
Meshech,  as  carrying  on  considerable  commerce  with 
the  Tyrians,  who  imported  from  these  countines 
slaves  and  brazen  vessels:  in  Dan.  viii.  21,  x.  20, 
zi.  2,  in  reference  to  the  Macedonian  empii-e ;  and 
lastly  in  Zech.  ix.  13,  in  reference  to  tlie  Gitieco- 
Syrian  empire.  From  a  comparison  of  these  various 
passages  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Javan  was  re- 
gai-ded  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek  race.  The 
name  was  probably  introduced  into  Asia  by  the 
Phoenicians,  to  whom  the  lonians  were  natui-ally 
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better  known  than  any  other  of  the  Hellemc 
on  account  of  their  commercial  activity  and  the  hi 
prosperity  of  their  towns  on  the  western  coast 
Asia  Minor.— 8.  A  town  in  the  southern  part 
Arabia  {yemen)^  whither  the  Phoenicians 
(Ez.  xxvii.  19). 

Javelin.    [Arms.] 

Ja'iar,  1  Mace.  r.  8.    [Jaazeh.^ 

Ja'ier  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  3;  Josh.  xxi.  39 ;  2 
xxiv.  5 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  81,  xzvi.  31 ;  Is.  xvi.  8,9 ; 
xlviii.  32).     [Jaazer.]  , 

Ja'm,  a  Hagarite  who  had  charge  of  the  fi 
the  sheep  and  goats  of  king  David  (1  Chr. 
31). 

Je'axim,  Xoimt,  a  place  named  in  specifying 
northern  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  rv.  10). 
boundary  ran  from  Mount  Seir  to  **  the  ahoa 
of  Mount  Jearim,  which  is  Cesalon  " — ^that  is, 
salon  was  the  landmark  on  the  mountain, 
stands,  7  miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem,  on  a 
point  on  the  north  slope  of  the  lofty  ridg«  bet 
Wady  OkurSb  and  W.  Ismail,     This  ridge  is 
bably  Mount  Jearim. 

Jeatera'i,  a  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of 
(1  Chr.  vi.  21). 

Jebereohi'an,  father  of  a  certain  Zechari&Xm 
the  reign  of  Ahaz,  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2.     A^ 
form  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  both  the  LXXl. 
Vulgate  have  Bcrechiah,  it  is  probably  only  an 
dental  corruption. 

Jelmi,  one  of  the  names  of  Jerusalem,  th4 
of  the  Jebusites,  also  called  Jebusi.     It  o< 
only  twice  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  -^ 
Jehus  is  interpret^  by  some  to  mean  a  place 
or  down-trodden  like  a  threshing-fioor ;  an  ini 
tation  which  by  Ewald  and  Stanley  is  taken  to  T>^     , 
that  Jebus  must  have  been  the  south-western  Jii  ^ 
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Jeb'nsi,   the  name  employed   for  the  d 
Jebus  (Josh.  xv.  8,  zviii.  16,  28). 

Jeb'iudte,  Jeb'iuites,  the.  1 .  Accoitiing  i  o 
table  in  Genesis  x.  "  the  Jebusite"  is  the  third 
of  Canaan.  His  place  in  the  list  is  between 
and  the  Amorites  (Gen.  x.  16 ;  1  Chr.  i.  14). 
in  the  formuhi,  by  which  the  Promised  Land  '=^^ 
often  designated,  the  Jebusites  are  uniformly  plrm^^^ 
last.  2.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  peop*-  ^ " 
in  the  invaluable  report  of  the  spies  (Num.  :^*»" 
29).  When  Jabin  organised  his  lising  a 
Joshua  he  sent  amongst  others  "  to  the  Amorit^ 
Hittite,  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  in 
tain"  (Josh.  xi.  3).  A  mountain-tribe  they 
and  a  mountain-tribe  they  i-emained.  *«  Je- 
which  is  Jerusalem,"  lost  its  king  in  the  slau^ 
of  Bethhoron  (Josh.  x.  1,  5,  26;  comp.  xii.  ^^^^^. 
was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  men  of  Judah  (J  ^^  j 
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i.  21),  and  its  citadel  finally  scaled  and  occupie*-:^^ 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  6).    After  this  they  emerge  ^  -^^ 
the  darkness  but  once,  in  the  person  of  An* 
the  Jebusite,  "Araunah  the  king,"  who  aj>; 
before  us  in  true  kingly  dignity  in  his  well-k»* 
ti-ansaction  with  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23 ;  1    " 
xix.  23). 

Jooaini'ahy  one  of  seven,  including  Solathi^ 
Pedaiah,  who  were  introduced  into  tlie  royal_ 
on  the  failure  of  it  in  the  person  of  Jehoi**^ 
(1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

Jecholi'ally  wife  of  Amnziah  king  of  JudaH  • 
mother  of  Azainah  or  Uzziah  his  successor  C 
XV.  2). 

Jeohoni'ai.     1.  The  Greek  form  of  the  na' 
king  Jechomiau,  followed  by  our  translator 
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books  TCodered  from  the  Greek,  viz.,  Eiith.  xi. 
4-  ^      Btf.  i.  3,  9;  Matt.  L  11,  12.— 2.  I  Esd.  ruL 


22.        rSHEOfl^AH.] 


lOli'ah.  The  same  as  Jeooliah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  3). 
Vwh,  an  altered  form  of  the  name  of  Je- 
iKO'KACHUi  (1  Chr.  Hi.  16,  17 ;  Jer.  xxiv.  1,  xxrii. 
i^O»  zxriit.  4,  zxix.  1 ;  Esth.  ii.  6). 

^eooid'ai,  1  Esd.  i.  9.    [(>onaniau]. 

JadAi'ah.     1.   Head  of   the  second    course  of 

px-i«sta,  as  they  were  divided  in  the  time  of  David 

X    Oir.  zjir.  7).    Some  of  them  sur>'ived  to  return 

to    Jemaalem  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  ap- 

praars  firom  Ear.  ii.  36 ;  Neh.  vii.  39.— '2.  A  priest 

ica     the  time  of  Jeshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi. 

XO,  U). 

Jadld'alL     L  A  Simeonite,   forefather  of  Ziza 
(  X    Chr.  ir.  37).— 8.  Son  of  Harumaph ;  a  man  who 
his  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
(Keb.  iii.  10). 
Jtd'dv*  1  Esd.  r.  24.     [Jedaiah,  1.1 
Jate'uflv  1  Esd.  ix.  30.     [Adaiah,  5.J 
Jtd'iaaL     1.  A  chief  patriarch  of  the  tribe  of 
lin  (1  Chr.  vii.  6,  11).     It  is  usually  as- 
-i>uined  that  Jediael  is  the  same  as  Ashbel  (Gen. 
advi.  21  ;  Nam.  xxvi.  38 ;  1  Chr.  viii.  1).  But  this 
is  not  certain.— 2.  Second  son  of  Meshelemiah,  a 
X-«rite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2).— 8.  Son  of  Shimri;  one 
<rf'  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (I  Chr.  xi.  45).— 
^  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  thousands  of  Manasseh 
'vlio  joined  David  <ri  his  march  to  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
^^i.  ^ ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxix.,  xxx.). 

Itdidahi  queen  of  A  moo,  and  mother  of  the 
}aBz  Joaiah  (2  K.  xxii.  1). 
dldi'ah,  the  name  bestowed,  through  Nathan 
^  prophet,  on  David's  son  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii. 
-o).     Bathaheba's  first  chUd  had  died—*'  Jehovah 
**Tndc  it"  (ver.  15).     A  second  son  was  born, 
^^rid  called  his  name  Sbeldmdh  ("Peaceful"); 
^Ukl  Jehovah  loved  the  child,  t.  e.  allowed  him  to 
^*^e.     And  David  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to 
9^taia  through  him  some  oracle  or  token  of  the 
^▼iae  &voiir  on  the  babe,  and  the  babe's  name  was 
5«U«d  Jsdid-Jah.    To  David  hunself,  the  "  darl- 
**%  **  of  his  family  and  his  people,  no  more  predous 
f^  of  his  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour  after  his 
*^^  fidl,  could  have  been  afforded  than  this  an- 
^P^Uioement  by  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of  his 
y'^  was  to  combine  his  own  name  with  that  of 
'J^bovah — Jedii>-Jah,  "  darling  of  Jehovah." 
^  a  Levite,  of  the  family  of  Merari, 

associated  with  Heman  the  Kohathite,  and 
the  Gershonite,  in  the  conduct  of  the  musical 
of  the  Tabernacle,  in  tJiie  time  of  David ; 
^^^i^Ofrdiog  to  what  is  said  1  Chr.  xxiii.  6.     He  is 
P't>bably  the  same  as  Ethan,  and  therefore  a  Me- 
**Hte  (comp.  1  Chr.  xv.  17, 19,  with  1  Chr.  xvi. 
^1,  42,  XXV.  1,  3,  6 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15).     His  office 
^4s  zenerally  to  preside  over  the   music  of  the 
^^tipie  service,  consisting  of  the  ne&e/,  or  nablium, 
'^^  cMNor,  or  harp,  and  the  cymbals,  together  with 
"^e  human  voice.     But  his  peculiar  part,  as  well  as 
^^^^  of  his  two  colleagues  Heman  and  Asaph,  was 
*  to  sound  with  cymbals  of  biass,"  while  the  others 
P^^yed  on  the  nablium  and  the  harp.     After  the 
^'^  was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  Jeduthun  and  Heman 
^^ve  left  with  Zadok  the  priest,  to  give  thanks 
*  ^*fore  the  tabernacle  of  tlie  Lord  in  the  high  place 
'^bat  Was  at  Gibeon."     Jeduthon's  name  stands  at 
^head  of  the  39th,  62nd,  and  77th  Psalms,  indi- 
^^"g  probably  that  they  were  to  be  sung  by  his 
**oir. 


Je'eli,  1  Esd.  V.  33.    [Jaalah.] 

Jee'lni,  1  Esd.  viii.  92.    [Jeiiiel.'J 

Jee'ior,  the  form  assumed  in  the  list  in  Num- 
bers (ocxvi.  30)  by  the  name  of  a  descendant  of 
Manasseh.  In  parallel  lists  the  name  is  given  as 
Abi-ezer. 

Jee'nritM,  the,  the  family  of  the  foregoing 
(Num.  xxvi.  iiO). 

Jega'r  Sabadatlia  ("  heap  of  testimony  ";,  the 
Aramaean  name  given  by  Laban  the  Syrian  to  the 
heap  of  stones  which  he  erected  as  a  memorial  of 
the  compact  between  Jacob  and  himself,  while  Jacob 
commemorated  the  same  by  setting  up  a  pillar  (Gen. 
xxxi..47),  as  was  his  custom  on  several  other  occa- 
sions. Galeed,  a  "  witness  heap,"  which  is  given  as 
the  Hebrew  equivalent,  does  not  exactly  represent 
J^r2u--sahadutha. 

JehAl'eloeL  Four  men  of  the  Bene-Jehalleleel 
are  introduced  abruptly  into  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Jefaai'elel,  a  Menu-ite  Levite,  &ther  of  Azarlah 
(2Chr.  xxix.  12). 

labdfll'ah.  1.  The  repiesentative  of  the  Bene- 
Shubael,  in  the  time  of  D:ivid  ( I  Chr.  xxiv.  20).— 
2.  A  Meronothite  who  had  charge  of  the  she-asses 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

Jehai'ekel,  a  priest  to  whom  was  given  by  David 
the  charge  of  the  twentieth  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

Jahi'ah  and  Obed-edom  were  '*  doorkeepers  for 
the  ark  "  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chr.  XV.  24). 

Jehi'el.  1.  One  of  the  Levites  appointed  by 
David  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God 
(I  Chr.  XV.  18,  20,  xvi.  4).— 2.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Jehoehaphat  king  of  Judah,  put  to  death  by  his 
brother  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2).^8.  One  of  the 
rulen  of  the  house  of  God  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
forms of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8).^— 4.  A  Gershonite 
Levite,  head  of  the  Bene-Laadan  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8),  who  had  charge  of  the 
treasures  (xxix.  8).^-6.  Son  of  Hachmoni,  or  of  a 
Hachnuxiite,  named  in  the  list  of  David's  offioen 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  32)  as  «*  with  the  king's  sons,"  what- 
ever that  may  mean.^^.  A  Levite  of  the  Bene- 
Heman,  who  took  part  in  the  restorations  of  king 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14).— 7.  Another  Levite  at 
the  same  period  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).^8.  Father  of 
Obodiah,  of  the  Bene-Joab  (Ezr.  viii.  9).^9.  One 
of  the  Bene-Elam,  father  of  Shechaniah  (Ezr.  x.  2). 
—10.  A  member  of  the  same  family,  who  had 
himself  to  part  with  his  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26).— IL  A 
priest,  one  of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  also  had  to  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21). 

Jehi'el,  a  perfectly  distinct  name  from  the  last. 
1.  A  man  described  as  father  of  Gibeon;  a  fore- 
father of  king  Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  35).— 2.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Hotham  the  Aroerite ;  a  member  of  David's 
guard  (I  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Jehi'eli,  according  to  the  A.  V.  a  Gershonite 
Levite  of  the  family  of  Laadan  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
21,  22\ 

Jehuki'ab,  son  of  Siallum,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  12;  comp.  8,  13,  15). 

Jeho'adah,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Saol  (1  Chr. 
viii.  36);  great  grandson  to  Meribaal,  •'.  e,  Mephi- 
bosheth. 

Jehoad'daa,  queen  to  king  Joash,  and  mother  o^ 
Amaziah  of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  1). 
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Jeho'ahai.  1.  The  son  and  saooessor  of  JAu, 
reigned  17  years  B.C.  856-840  over  Israel  in  Sa- 
maria. His  inglorious  history  is  given  in  2  K.  xiii. 
1-9.  Throughout  his  i-eign  (ver.  22)  he  was  kept 
in  subjection  by  Hazael  king  of  Damascus.  Jeho- 
ahaz  maintained  the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam ;  but  in 
the  extremity  of  his  humiliation  he  besought  Je- 
hovah ;  and  Jehovah  gave  Israel  a  deliverer — ^pro- 
bably either  Jehoash  (vv.  23  and  25\  or  Jero- 
boam II.  (2.  K.  xiv.  24,  25).— 2.  Jehoahaz,  other- 
wise call^  Shallum,  the  fourth  (ace.  to  1  Chr. 
iii.  15),  or  third,  if  Zedekiah's  age  be  correctly 
stated  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  11),  son  of  Josiah,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  king  of  Judah.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  people  in  preference  to  his  elder  (comp.  2  K. 
xxiii.  31  and  36)  brother,  B.C.  610,  and  he  reigned 
three  months  in  Jerusalem.  Pharaoh-necho  on  his 
return  from  Carchemish,  perhaps  resenting  the  elec- 
tion of  Jehoahaz  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  depc^e  him, 
and  to  fetch  him  to  Riblah.  There  he  was  cast 
into  chains,  and  from  thence  he  was  taken  into 
Kgypt,  where  he  died.— 8.  The  name  given  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  17)  to  Ahaziah,  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram 
king  of  Judah. 

Jeho'aah,  the  uncontracted  form  of  Joash.— 
1.  The  eiglith  king  of  Judah;  son  of  AUAZIAH 
(2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  18,  xiv.  13). 
[JoASH,  1.]— 2.  The  twelfth  king  of  Israel;  son 
of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  10,  25,  xiv.  8,  9,  11, 13, 
15, 16, 17).    [Joash,  2.] 

Jeholianan.  1.  A  Korhite  Levite,  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  to  the  house  of  Jehovah,  •'.  e.  the  Ta- 
bernacle, aocoixling  to  the  appointment  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  3 ;  comp.  xxv.  1).  He  was  the  sixth  of 
the  seven  sons  of  Meshelemiah.— 2.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Judah,  under  king  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
x^ii.  15 ;  comp.  13  and  19).— 8.  Father  of  Ish- 
mael,  one  of  the  ** captains  of  hundreds"  whom 
Jehoiada  the  priest  took  into  his  confidence  about 
the  restoration  of  the  line  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii. 
1).— 4.  One  of  the  Bene-Bebai,  a  lay  Israelite  who 
was  forced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
■  Err.  X.  28). — 5.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  13)  ;  the  re- 
]>resentative  of  tlie  house  of  Amariah  (comp.  2), 
duiing  the  high-priesthood  of  Joiakim  (ver.  12).— 
6.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

Jehoi'achin,  son  of  Jehoiakim  and  Nehushta,  and 
for  three  months  and  ten  days  king  of  Judah.  Je- 
hoiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when  Egypt 
was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the  victory  at 
Carchemish.  Jerusalem  at  this  time  was  quite 
defenceless,  and  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  regular  army  which  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  to  be- 
siege it  in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign,  and  which  he 
seems  to  have  joined  in  pei-son  after  the  siege  was 
commenced  (2  K.  xxiv.  10,  11).  In  a  veiy  short 
time,  apparently,  Jehoiachin  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion; and  he,  and  the  queen*mother,  and  all  his 
servants,  captains,  and  officers,  came  out  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  carried  them, 
with  the  harem  and  the  eunuchs,  to  Babylon  (Jer. 
xxix.  2 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  12,  xix.  9).  There  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner,  actually  in  prison,  and  wearing 
prison  garments,  for  thirty-six  years,  viz.  till  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Evil-Merodach  suc> 
ceeding  to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  ti-eated  him  with 
much  kindness,  brought  him  out  of  prison,  changed 
his  garments,  raised  him  above  the  other  subject  or 
captive  kings,  and  made  him  sit  at  his  own  table. 
Whether  Jehoiachin  outlived  the  two  years  of  Evil- 


Mei'odacli's  nign  or  not  does  not  appear,  nor 
we  any  particulars  of  his  life  at  Babylon. 
history  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders  apparently 
Jehoiachin  an  important  personage ;  for,  aooordi  x 
to  the  author,  the  husband  of  Susanna  was  Joacir 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  the  chief  person  amoo 
the  captive,  to  whose  house  all  the  people  resortt^j 
for  judgment,  a  description  which  suits  JehoiachLarf 
Africanus  expressly  calls  Susanna's  husband  kimi: 
and  says  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  hcC 
his  royal  companion.     It  does  not  appear  certaii 
from  Scripture,  whether  Jehoiachin  was  marri 
had  any  children.     That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1 
iii.  16  is  called  "  his  son,"  is  the  same  as 
his  uncle  (called    '*his  brother,"    2  Chr.  xxs: 
10),  who  was  his  successor  on  the  throne, 
certain. 

Jehd'ada.  1.  Father  of  Benaiah,  David's 
known  warrior  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  1  K.   i. 
passimt  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  &c.).     From  1  Chr. 
5,  we  learn  that  Benaiah's  father  was  the 
priest,  and  he  is  therefore  doubtless  identical 
—2.  Leader  of  the  Aaronites,  t.  e,  the  priests ; 
joined  David  at  Hebron  (1  Chr.  xii.  27). 
cording  to  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34,  son  of  Benaiah. 
in  all  probability  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoi 
meant,  by  a  confusion  similar  to  that  whidi 
arisen  with  r^;ard  to  Ahimelech  and  Abiatha-i^r' 
Chr.  xviU.  16,  2  Sam.  viii.  17.— 4.  Higfa-prie»-dC^ 
the  time  of  Athaliah's  usurpation  of  the  tnroim.' 
Judah  (B.C.  884-878),  and  during  the 
portion  of  the  40  years'  reign  of  Joash.     ue 
bably   succeeded    Amariah.      He  married    J 
8HEBA,  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of  king 
and  sister  of  king  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11)  j 
when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  seed  royal  of 
afler  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to  death  by  Jehus 
and  his  wife  stole  Joash  from  among  the  king's 
and  hid  him  for  six  years  in  the  Temple,  and  ev" 
ually  replaced  him  on  the  throne  of  his  snces 
Having  divided  the  priests  and  Levites  into 
bands,  which  were  posted  at  the  principal  en 
and  filled  the  courts  with  people  favourable  to 
cause,  he  produced  the  young  king  before  the  w. 
assembly,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him,  and 
sentcd  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Law  according  to 
xvii.  18-20.    The  excitement  of  the  moment 
not  make  him  forget  the  sanctity  of  God's  hoa*^ 
None  but  the  priests  and  ministering  Levites 
peimitted  by  him  to  enter  the  Temple ;   and. 
gave  strict  ordei-s  that  Athaliah  should  be 
without  its  precincts  before  she  was  put  to 
The  destruction  of  Baal  worship  and  the  restora 
of  the  Temple  were  among  the  great  works  effi 
by  Jehoiada.     He  died  B.C.  834,  and  though 
advanced  in  years,  too  soon  for  the  welfare  o^ 
country,  and  the  weak  unstable  diaracter  of  J 
The  text  of'2  Chr.  xxiv.  15,  supported  by  the 
and   Josephus,  makes  him  130  years  old   at 
death ;   but  it  is  evidently  corrupt.  —  5.  Seo^^^ 
priest,  or  sagan,  to  Seraiah  the  high-priest  (  ^ 
xxix.  25-29;  2  K.  xxv.  18).— 6.  Son  of  F 
who  assisted  tx>  repair  the  old  gate  of  JemsaS 
(Neh.  iii.  6). 

Jehoi'akim,  Idth  (or,  counting  Jehoahaz,  19^^ 
king  of  Judah  from  David  inclusive — ^25  years  <^*1 
at  his  accession,   and  originally  called   Elia 
He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Zebudah,  daughter 
Pedaiah  of  Rumah.     Afler  deposing  Jehoahaz,  Vf\ 
raoh  Nedio  set  Eliakim,  his  elder  l>rother,  uprai 
thnme,  and  changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.    £ 
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JZHOIASIB 

sffed  DO  put  in  Jewish  politics  daring  the  seven 

cq^t  jmn  of  JehotaJdm's  reign.  After  the 
ttk  oi  Carcfaemish  Nebachadnesuar  came  into 
alothie  as  one  of  the  Eg^rptian  tributary  kiog* 
VIS,  the  capture  of  which  was  the  natnral  frait 

his  rictorj  orer  Necho.  He  foond  Jehoiakim 
Lite  defenodefs.  After  a  short  sifge  he  entei-ed 
Xfaatiem,  took  the  king  prisoner,  bound  him  in 
dten  to  carry  him  to  Babylon,  and  took  also  some 

the  predous  ressels  of  the  Temple  and  carried 
cm  to  the  land  of  Shinar.  But  he  seems  to  have 
laaged  his  purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and  to 
jn  accepted  his  submission,  and  reinstated  him 
I  the  throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the 
Icfity  of  his  fiiher  Josiah.  What  is  certain  is, 
Mi  Jehoiakim  became  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
Iff  his  inTasioo  of  Judah,  and  continued  so  for 
jet  years,  hot  at  the  end  of  that  time  broke  his 
:&  ^  all^^ianoe  and  rebelled  against  him  (2  K. 
err.  1).    What  moved  or  encouraged  J^oiakim 

this  rebellion  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  there  is 
aQung  to  bear  out  Joaephus's  assertion,  that  there 
as  aaythiDg  in  the  attitude  of  E^ypt  at  this  time 
•  aoooont  ror  such  a  step.  Though  Nebuchad- 
not  able  at  that  time  to  come  in  person 
his  rebellious  vassal  he  sent  against  him 
bands  of  Chaldeans,  with  Syrians,  Moab- 
B^  and  Ammonites,  who  were  all  now  subject  to 
■byloQ  (2  K.  zziv.  7),  and  who  cruelly  harassed 
■a  whole  country.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
■e  details  of  the  close  of  the  reign.  Probably  as 
ut  time  approached  for  Nebuchadnezzar  himself 
»  eome  against  Judea  the  desultory  attacks  and 
LTHioBs  <^  his  troops  became  more  c(»icentrated. 
S^Mf  in  an  engagement  with  some  of  these  forces, 
r-  dtt  bj  the  hami  of  his  own  oppressed  subjects, 
'Im  thought  to  conciliate  the  Babylonians  by  the 
Avdar  of  their  king,  Jehoiakim  came  to  a  violent 
■diathe  11th  year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was 
■■t  sot  ignominiously  on  the  ground ;  and  then, 
^v  bdng  1^  exposed  for  some  time,  was  dragged 
*if  iod  buried  *'  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,"  with- 
^  pomp  or  lamentation,  ^  beyond  the  gates  of 
•■Ulem "  (Jer.  xxii.  18,  19,  xxxvi.  30).  All 
^iooonntswe  have  of  Jehoiakim  concur  in  ascrib- 
^to  him  a  vicious  and  irreligious  character.  The 
^  of  2  K.  zziii.  37,  tells  us  that  "  he  did 
"i  whidi  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,''  a 
'^ttnent  which  is  repeated  xxiv.  9,  and  2  Chr. 
^>L  5.  Bat  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah 
^  we  have  the  fullest  portraiture  of  him.  The 
pi  of  Jehoiakim  extends  from  B.C.  609  to  B.C. 
^*  or  as  some  reckon  599. 
f«b(Oi'szib,  nead  of  the  first  of  the  24  courses  of 
Bata,  aooordmg  to  the  arrangement  of  king  David 
^Itr.  zziv.  7).  Some  of  his  descendants  retumed 
QQi  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  we  learn  from 
^    .  iz.  10,  Neb.  xi.  10.    Their  chief  in  the  days 

oiakim  the  son  of  Jeshna  was  Mattenai  (Neh. 

6,  19).  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
To  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  belonged  the 
ikiooesn  family  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and  Joeephus,  as 
Informs  OS. 

^^lbo*iiMAah,  and  Jo'nadab,  the  son  of  Rechab, 
ttfeder  of  the  Rechabites.  It  appears  from  1  Chr. 
^5»  that  his  fiither  or  ancestor  Rechab  belonged 
^  bnmch  of  the  Kenites ;  the  Arabian  tribe  which 
:«rad  Palestine  with  the  Israelites.  One  settle- 
itlt  of  them  was  established,  under  a  fourfold 
*^Am  at  or  near  the  town  of  Jabez  in  Judah 
ii.  55).    To  these  last  belonged  Rechab  and 
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his  son  Jdionadab.  The  Bedouin  habits,  which 
were  kept  up  by  the  other  branches  of  the  Kenite 
tribe,  were  inculcated  by  Jehonadab  with  tlie  utmost 
minuteness  on  his  descendants  (Jer.  xxxv.  6).  Bear- 
ing in  mind  this  general  character  of  Jehonadab  as 
an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a  half-i-eligious 
sect,  we  are  the  better  able  to  understand  the  single 
occasion  on  which  he  appears  before  us  in  the  his- 
torical narrative.  Jehu  was  advancing,  afler  the 
slaughter  of  Betheked,  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when 
he  suddenly  met  the  austere  Bedouin  coming  to- 
wards him  (2  K.  x.  15).  The  king  was  in  his  cha- 
riot; the  Arab  was  on  foot.  According  to  the 
Hebrew  text  the  king  blessed  Jehonadab.  The 
hand,  whether  of  Jdionadab  or  Jehu,  was  ofTerod 
and  grasped.  The  king  lifled  him  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  chariot,  apparently  that  he  might  whisper  his 
secret  into  his  ear,  and  said,  **  Come  with  me,  and 
sec  my  zeal  for  Jdiovah."  Having  entrusted  him 
with  the  secret,  he  ^XX.)  or  his  attendants  (Heb. 
and  A.  V.)  caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed  with  him 
to  Samaria  in  the  royal  chariot.  No  doubt  he  acted 
in  concert  with  Jehu  throughout ;  the  only  occasion 
on  which  he  is  expressly  mentioned  is  when  he  went 
with  Jehu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to  turn  out 
any  that  there  might  happen  to  be  in  the  mass  of 
Pagan  worshippers  (2  K.  x.  23).  This  is  the  last 
we  hear  of  him. 

Idum'athan.  1.  Son  of  Uzziah ;  superintend- 
ent of  certain  of  king  David's  storehouses  (1  Chiv 
xxvii.  25).— 8.  One  of  the  Levites  who  were  sent 
by  Jehoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a 
book  of  the  Law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
8).^4.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  18) ;  the  representative 
of  the  fiunily  of  Shemaiah  (ver.  6),  when  Joiakim 
was  hig^-priest. 

Jeho'ram.  1.  Son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  Ahaziah,  B.C.  896,  and  died 
B.C.  884.  The  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  conmienced  by  his  father  and 
Jehoshaphat,  was  very  close  throughout  his  reign. 
We  first  fmd  him  associated  with  Jehoshaphat  wd 
the  king  of  Edom,  at  that  time  a  tributary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  in  a  war  against  the  Moabites* 
Mesha,  their  king,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  re- 
volted from  Israel,  and  refused  to  pay  the  custom- 
ary tribute  of  100,000  Umbs  and  100,000  rams. 
Joram  asked  and  obtuned  Jehoshaphat*s  help  to 
reduce  him  to  his  obedience,  and  accordingly  the  three 
kings,  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  mardied  through 
the  wilderness  of  Edom  to  attack  him.  The  three 
armies  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing  for 
want  of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  sug- 
gested an  inquiry  of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and 
EUsha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  at  that  time  and  since 
the  latter  part  of  Ahab's  reign  Elijah's  attendant 
(2K.  iii.  11;  1  K.  xix.  19-21),  was  found  with 
the  host.  From  him  Jehoram  received  a  severe  re- 
buke, and  was  bid  to  inquire  of  the  prophets  of  his 
father  and  mother,  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Never- 
theless for  Jehoshaphat's  sake  Elisha  inquired  of 
Jehovah,  and  received  the  promise  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  of  a  great  victory  over  the 
^loabites:  a  promise  which  was  immediately  ful- 
filled. The  Moabites  were  put  to  the  rout.'  The 
allies  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter  into  their 
own  land,  which  they  utterly  ravaged  and  de- 
stroyed with  all  its  cities.  Kirhai-aseth  alone  re- 
mained, and  there  the  king  of  Moab  made  his  last 
stand.  An  attempt  to  brnk  through  the  besieging 
army  having  fiiiled,  he  resorted  to  the  desperate  ex- 
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pedient  of  offering  up  hut  eldest  son,  the  heir  to 
his  throne,  as  a  bumt-oflering,  upon  the  wall  of 
the  city,  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the 
Israelites  retired  and  returned  to  their  own  land 
(2  K.  iii.)  A  little  later,  when  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Syria  and  Israel,  we  find  Elisha  befriending 
Jehoram.  What  happened  after  this  to  change  the 
I'elations  between  the  king  and  the  prophet  we  can 
only  conjecture.  But  it  seems  probable  that  when 
the  Syrian  inroads  ceased,  and  he  felt  less  dependent 
upon  the  aid  of  the  prophet,  he  relapsed  into  idol- 
atry, and  was  rebuked  by  Elisha,  and  threatened 
with  a  return  of  the  calamities  from  which  he  had 
escaped*  Refusing  to  repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by 
the  Syrians,  and  a  close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually 
came  to  pass,  according  probably  to  the  word  of  the 
prophet.  Hence,  when  the  terrible  incident  arose, 
in  consequence  of  the  famine,  of  a  woman  boiling 
and  eating  her  own  child,  the  king  immediately 
attributed  the  evil  to  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat, 
and  determined  to  take  away  his  life.  The  provi- 
dential interposition  by  which  both  £lisha*s  life  was 
saved  and  the  city  delivered,  is  narrated  2  K.  vii., 
and  Jehoram  appeal's  to  have  returned  to  friendly 
feeling  towards  Elisha  (2  K.  viii.  4).  It  was  very 
soon  after  the  above  events  that  Elisha  went  to 
Damascus,  and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael,  and 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  room  of 
Ben-hadad.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought  the 
revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  followed 
Elisha's  prediction,  a  good  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  Other's  fuvouiitc  project  of  recovering  Ramoth- 
Oilead  from  the  Syrians.  He  accordingly  made  an 
alliance  with  his  nephew  Ahaziah,  who  had  just 
suooeeded  Joram  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  the 
two  kings  proceeded  to  occupy  Ramoth-Gilead  by 
force.  The  expedition  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
Jehoram  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  obliged  to 
i*etum  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  K. 
viii.  29,  ix.  14,  15),  leaving  his  army  under  Jehu 
to  hold  Ramoth-Gilead  against  Hazael.  Jehu,  how- 
ever, and  the  army  under  his  command,  revolted 
from  their  allegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.),  and, 
hastily  marching  to  Jezreel,  surprised  Jehoram, 
wounded  and  defenceless  as  he  was.  Jehoram, 
going  out  to  meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  anow 
from  Jehu's  bow  on  the  very  plat  of  ground 
which  Ahab  had  wrested  from  Naboth  the  Jezreel- 
ite ;  Uius  fulfilling  to  the  letter  the  prophecy  of 
Elijah  (1  K.  xxi.  21-29).  With  the  Ufe  of  Je- 
horam ended  the  dynasty  of  Omri.— 8.  Eldest  son 
of  Jehoshaphat,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
of  Judah  at  the  age  of  32,  and  reigned  eight  yeai-s, 
fram  B.C.  893-2  to  885-4.  Jehosheba  his  daughter 
was  wife  to  the  high-priest  Jehoiada.  As  soon  as 
he  was  fixed  on  the  throne,  he  put  his  six  brothers 
to  death,  with  many  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  land. 
He  then  probably  at  the  instance  of  his  wife  Atha- 
liah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  proceeded  to  establish 
the  worship  of  Baal.  A  prophetic  writing  from 
the  aged  prophet  Elijah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12),  failed  to 
produce  any  good  effect  upon  him.  This  was  in  the 
first  or  second  year  of  his  reign.  The  remainder 
of  it  was  a  series  of  calamities.  First  the  Edomites, 
who  had  been  tributary  to  Jehoshaphat,  revolted 
from  his  dominion,  and  established  their  permanent 
independence.  Next  Libnah,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortified  cities  in  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  rebelled 
against  him.  Then  followed  invasions  of  armed 
l^nds  of  Philistines  and  of  Arabians,  who  stoi-med 
the  king's  palace,  put  his  wives  and  ail  his  children. 
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except  his  youngest  son  Ahaziah,  to  death  (2  C^ 
xxii.  1),  or  carried  them  into  captivity,  and  ph 
dered  all  his  treasures.    He  died  of  a  terrible  disc:^ 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  19,  20)  early  in  the  twelfth  year 
his  brother-in-law  Jehoram's  reign  over  Israel. 

Jehoshabe'atil,  the  form  in  which  the  nam< 
Jehosheba  is  given  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  11. 

Jehosh'aphat.     1.  The  sou  of  Asa  and  Azul 
succeeded  to  the  throne  B.C.  914,  when  he  wi 
years  old,  and  reigned  25  years.     His  history  L 
be  found  among  the  events  reooi-ded  in  1  K. 
24 ;  2  K.  viii.  16,  or  in  a  continuous  narrativ* 
2  Chr.  xvii.  1-xxi.  3.     He  was  contemporary 
Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram.    At  first  he  stren:; 
ened  himself  against  Israel  by  fortifying  and 
risoning  the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  Ej^ni: 
conquests  of  Asa.     But  soon  afterwards  the 
Hebrew  kings,  perhaps  appreciating  their 
mon  danger  from  Damascus  and  the  tribes  on 
eastern  frontier,  formed  an  alliance.     JehoshapHx, 
eldest  son  Jehoram  married  Athaliah,  the  daa^l^i  'ter 
of  Allah  and  Jezeliel.     In  his  own  kingdom 
aphat  ever  showed  himself  a  zealous  follower 
commandments  of  God:  he  tried,  it  would 
not  quite  successfully,  to  put  down  the  high  r»]] 
and  groves  in  whidi  the  people  of  Jadah  di 
incense.     In  his  third  year  he  sent  out 
princes,  priests,  and  Levites,  to  go  througta 
cities  of  Judah,  teaching  the  people  out  of  the  ~ 
of  the  Law.     Riches  and  honoun  increased 
him.    He  received  tribute  from  the  PhilisUnes 
Arabians  ;  and  kept  up  a  large  standing 
Jerusalem.     It  was  probably  about  the  16th 
of  his  reign  (b.O.  898)  when  he  went  to 
to  visit  Mab  and  to  become  his  ally  in  the 
battle  of  Ramoth-gilead.    From  thenoe  Jebosbai 
returned  to  Jerusedem  in  peace ;  and  went  hii 
through  the  people  **  fi-om  Beersheba  to  Moc 
Ephraim,"   reclaiming  them  to  the  law  of  GcC^ 
Taming  his  attention  to  foreign  commerce,  he  bo^ 
at  Ezion-geber,  with  the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a  ntr'  ^^        ^t 
designed  to  go  to  Tarshish ;  but  it  was  wredred  ^  ^^^^ 
Ezion-geber.     Before  the  close  of  his  reign  he  wj^*^^,^^^- 
engaged  in  two  additional  wars.     He  was  miraw^-^V^e 
lously  delivei-ed  from  a  threatened  attack  of  th  ^^^^s, 
people  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Seir.     After  thitf*-^^at, 
perhaps,  must  be  dated  the  war  which  Jehoshaphat^^^^-jie 
in  conjunction  with  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  and  tb» 
king  of  Edom,  carried  on  against  the  rebellioas  king^ 
of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.).     In  his  declining  years  the  ad-' 
ministration  of  affairs  was  placed  (probably  B.C' 
891)  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Jehoram.— 4L  Son  o 
Ahilu'l,  who  filled  the  office  of  recorder  or  annalisr^^ 
in  the  courts  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  &c.), 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  3).—  8.  One  of  the  priests,  wl 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24)  were  appointed  to  blow  trumj 
before  the  ark  when  it  was  carried  fitmi  the  hot 
of  Obed-edom  to  Jerut«alem.— 4.  Son  of  P^imah 
one  of  the  twelve  purveyors  of  king  Solomon  (1 
iv.  17).— 5.  Son  of  Nimshi,  and   father  of  kio^' 
Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  2,  14). 

Jehoth'aphat,  Valley  of;  a  valley  mentaooed  b^^ 
Joel  only,  as  the  spot  in  which,  after  the  retam  o^-J 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  captivity,  Jehovah  woulc^  * 
gather  all  the  heathen  (Joel  iii.  2  ;  hebr.  iv.  2),  ancr^ 
would  there. sit  to  judge  them  for  their  misdeeds- - 
to  Israel  (iii.  12 ;  hebr.  v.  4).  The  prophet  ■eemrJ' 
to  have  glanced  back  to  that  triumphant  day 
king  Jehoshaphat,  the  greatest  king  the  nation  _        ^ 

seen  since  Solomon,  led  out  his  people  to  a  valley  ^fji^'^ 
the  wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was  there  Uened  witl^-^ 


■di  a  Tietory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies  as  was 
-ithovt  a  parallel  in  the  national  records  (2  Chr. 
mX  Bat  thoogfa  such  a  refei^nce  to  Jehoshaphat 
both  nataial  and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain 
■at  it  is  intended.  The  name  may  only  be  an 
ntfimry  one  conferred  on  a  spot  which  existed 
3iraa«  but  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Such 
3S  the  yiew  of  some  of  the  ancient  transbtors. 
J  othen,  howerer,  the  prophet  has  been  supposed 
»  hare  had  the  end  of  the  world  in  riew.  And 
3t  only  this,  but  the  scene  of  "  Jehovah's  judg- 
"  aias  been  localised,  and  the  name  has  come 
to  US  attached  to  the  deep  ravine  which 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
■nmg^  which  at  cme  time  the  Kedixm  forced  its 
aciiD.  At  what  period  the  name  was  first  applied 
»  this  spot  is  not  known.  There  is  no  trace  of  it 
L  theKble  or  in  Joseph  us.  In  both  the  only  name 
■ed  fixr  this  gorge  is  Kidron  (N.  T.  Cedron). 
^e  fizst  encounter  its  new  title  in  the  middle  of 
■a  4tfa  century  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius 
sd  Jerome,  and  in  the  Commentary  of  the  latter 
■ther  on  Joel.  Since  that  time  the  name  has  been 
■eognised  and  adopted  by  travellers  of  all  ages  and 
Uwths.  Both  Moslems  and  Jews  believe  that  the 
^  JQ^ment  is  to  take  place  there.  The  steep 
da  of  the  ravine,  wherever  a  level  strip  affords 
(^pfwrtunity,  are  ci-owded — in  places  almost 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Moslems,  or  the 
nupkr  slabs  of  the  Jewish  tombs,  alike  awaiting 
htt  aawmbly  of  the  last  Judgment.  The  name 
rwild  seem  to  be  generally  confined  by  travellers  to 
kne  upper  part  of  the  glen,  fix)m  about  the  **  Tomb 
P  the  Virgin"  to  the  &ouUi-east  comer  of  the  wall 
PJenisalem. 

Ittflihs'bA,  daughter  of  Joram  king  of  Israel, 
^  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest  (2  K.  zi.  2). 
C«r  name  in  the  Chronicles  is  given  Jehosha- 
iTH.  As  slie  is  called,  2  K.  xi.  2,  **  the  daughter 
Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  it  has  been  con- 
that  she  was  the  daughter,  not  of  Athaliah, 
of  Joram  by  another  wife.  Tiiis  may  be  ;  but 
ii  sbo  possible  that  the  omission  of  Athaliah*s 
■t  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  detestation 
vbdi  it  was  held.  She  is  the  only  recorded  in- 
of  the  marriage  of  a  princess  of  the  royal 
with  a  high-priest.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
I  KDTidmtial  circumstance  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11),  as  in- 
^^  and  probably  enabling  her  to  rescue  the 
'^^  Joa^  from  the  massacre  of  his  brothers. 

*lwh^tl  In  this  form  is  given  the  name  of 
^^"VQa  in  Num.  xiii.  16,  on  the  occasion  of  its  be- 
'"^^  hj  Moses.  Once  more  only  the  name  ap- 
*5*  ia  its  full  form  in  the  A.  V.— as 
.*<^lMflL'liah,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr. 
\^. 

*iluiTSlL  The  true  pronunciation  of  this  name, 
^  ^hidi  God  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been 
^^j  lost,  the  Jews  themselves  scrupulously 
'"'■ding  every  mention  of  it,  and  substituting  in  its 
^  one  or  other  of  the  words  with  whose  proper 
^tj-points  it  may  happen  to  be  written.  This 
ly  which  had  its  origin  in  reverence,  and  has 
degenerated  into  a  superstition,  was  founded 
*^  an  erroneous  rendering  of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  from 
'Scb  it  was  inferred  that  the  mere  utterance  of 
'  name  constituted  a  capital  offence.  According  to 
"^^•h  tradition,  it  was  pronounced  but  once  a 
^  hj  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
l^si  be  entffed  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  but  on  this 
'^t  there  is  some  doubt.  On  the  authority  of 
C^cnr.  D.  B. 
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Maimonides  we  learn  that  it  ceased  with  Simeon  the 
Just.  But  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  second 
Temple  instances  are  met  with  of  individuals  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  mysterious  secret.  Vra 
Bohlen  asserts  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  word  Je- 
hovah is  not  Shemitic  in  its  origin.  He  connects  it 
with  the  Sanscrit  detKU^  devo,  ike  Greek  At6s,  and 
Latin  Jovis  or  Diocia,  That  the  Hebrews  learned 
the  word  from  the  Egyptians  is  a  theory  which  has 
found  some  advocates.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  process  in  reality  was  reversed,  and 
that  in  this  case  the  Hebrews  wei-e,  not  the  bor- 
rowers, but  the  lenders.  We  have  indisputable 
evidence  that  it  existed  among  them,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  many  centuries  before  it  is 
found  in  other  records ;  of  the  contrary  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever.  One  argument  for  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  Jehovah  may  be  noticed.  It  is  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  Pharaoh  changed  the  nune 
of  Eliakim  to  ^eAoiakim  (2  E.  zxiii.  34),  which  it 
is  asserted  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
conquerors  towards  the  conquered,  unless  the  Egyp- 
tian king  imposed  upon  the  king  of  JudxUi  the  name 
of  one  of  his  own  gods.  But  the  same  reasoning 
would  prove  that  the  origin  of  the  word  was  Ba- 
bylonian, for  the  king  of  Babylon  changed  the  name 
of  Mattaniah  to  ZedekioA  (2  K.  xxiv.  17).  But 
many,  abandoning  as  untenable  the  theory  of  an 
Egyptian  origin,  have  sought  to  trace  the  name 
among  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanitish  tribes.  From 
the  occurrence  of  Jehovah  as  a  annpound  in  the 
proper  names  of  many  who  were  not  Hebrews,  Ha- 
maker  contends  that  it  must  have  been  known 
among  heathen  people.  But  such  knowledge,  if  it 
existed,  was  no  more  than  might  have  oeen  obtained 
by  their  necessary  contact  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
names  of  UriizA  the  Hittite,  of  Araunah  or  Aran/oA 
the  Jebusite,  of  TobioA  the  Ammonite,  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  town  BizjothyoA,  may  be  all  explained 
without  having  recourse  to  Hamaker  s  hypothesis. 
Most  of  the  authorities  on  the  opposite  side  have 
taken  for  the  basis  of  their  explimations,  and  the 
different  methods  of  punctuation  which  they  pro- 
pose, the  passage  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  to  which  we  must 
naturally  look  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  When 
Moses  received  his  oonmiission  to  be  the  deliverer  of 
Israel,  the  Almighty,  who  appeared  in  the  burning 
bush,  communicated  to  him  the  name  which  he 
should  give  as  the  credentials  of  his  mission :  "  And 

God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am  (Ifi^fiC  nS1fi( 
n\'lK,  ehyeh  Usher  ehyeh)-^   and  he  said,  Thus 

•     •  • 

shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I 
AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  That  this  passage  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  etymology  of  Jehovah,  as 
understood  by  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has  ventured  to 
doubt :  it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
But,  though  it  certainly  supplies  the  etymol(^, 
the  interpretaiion  must  be  determined  from  other 
considerations.  According  to  this  view  then,  Ti!\iX* 
must  be  the  3rd  sing.  masc.  fut.  of  the  substantive 
verb  TV^Ty^  the  older  form  of  which  was  niH.  Of 
the  many  punctuations  which  have  been  proposed, 
the  most  correct  appear  to  be  tWTV*  or  nin\  and 

r*^  V-:-  T-:- 

we  accept  the  former,  i.  e.  JoAdrM,  as  the  more 
probable,  continuing  at  the  same  time  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  to  adopt  the  form  *'  Jehovah "  in 
what  follows,  on  account  of  its  familiarity  to  Eng- 
lish readers.  The  next  point  for  consideration  is 
of  vastlv  more  importance :  what  is  the  meaning  of 

a  B 
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Jehovah,  and  what  does  it  express  of  the  being  and 
natara  of  God,  more  than  or  in  distinction  from  the 
other  names  applied  to  the  deity  in  the  0.  T.? 
Elohim  is  used  in  many  cases  of  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  who  indnded  in  the  same  title  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  denoted  generally  the  Deity  when 
spoken  of  a  supernatuitd  being,  and  when  no  na- 
tional feeling  influenced  the  speaker.     But,  although 
the  distinction  between  Elohim,  as  the  geneml  ap- 
pellation of  Deity,  and  Jehovah,  the  national  God 
of  the  Israelites,  contains  some  superficial  tinth, 
tJie  real  nature  of  their  difference  must  be  sought 
for  far  deeper,  and  as  a  foundation  for  the  argu- 
ments which  will  be  adduced  i-ecourse  must  again 
be  had  to  etymology.     With  regard  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  Elohim,  etymologists  are  divided  in  their 
opinions ;  some  connecting  it  with  il,  and  the  mi- 
used  root,  A/,   «*  to  be  strong."     From  whatever 
root,  however,  the  word  may  be  derived,  most  are 
of  opinion  that  the  primary  idea  contained  in  it  is 
that  of  strength,  power;   so  that  Elohim  is  the 
proper  appellation  of  the  Deity,  as  manifested  in 
His  creative  and  universally  sustaining  agency,  and 
in  the  general  divine  guidance  and  government  of 
the  world.    The  question  now  arises.  What  is  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  plural  form  of  the 
word  ?     Some  have  discovei*ed  tfierein  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  while  others  maintain  that  it  points 
to  polytheism.     It  is  probable  that  the  plural  form 
Elohim,  instead  of  pointing  to  polytheism,  is  applied 
to  God  as  comprehending  in  Himself  the  fulness  of 
all  power,  and  uniting  in  a  perfect  deg^ree  all  that 
which  the  name  signifies,  and  all  the  attributes 
which  the  heathen  ascribe  to  the  several  divinities 
of  their  pantheon.     The  singular  ilSah,  with  few 
exceptions  (Neh.  ix.  17  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  15),  occurs 
only  in  poetry.     It  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  which  Elohim  occurs,  that  it 
is  chiefly  in  places  where  God  is  exhibited  only  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  where  no  cspedal 
reference  is  made  to  his  unity,  personality,  or  ho- 
liness, or  to  his  relation  to  Israel  and  the  theocracy. 
But  while  Elohim  exhibits  God  displayed  in  his 
power  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  physical 
universe,  the  name  Jehovah  designates  his  nature 
as   He   stands   in  relation    to   man,  as   the  only 
almighty,  true,  personal,  holy  Being,  a  spirit,  and 
"the  father  of  spirits"  (Num.  xvi.  22  ;  comp.  John 
iv.  24),  who  revealed  himself  to  his  people,  made  a 
covenant  with  them,  and  became  their  lawgiver, 
and  to  whom  all  honour  and  worship  are  due.     If 
the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted,  and  the 
name  be  derived  from  the  future  tense  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  it  would  denote,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  analogy  of  proper  names  of  a  similar 
form,   **  He  that  is,"  *'  the  Being,"   whose  chief 
attribute  is  eternal  existence.     As  the  Israelites 
were  in  a  remarkable  manner  distinguished  as  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  who  became  their  lawgiver  and 
supreme  ruler,  it  is  not  strange  that  He  should  be 
put  in  strong  contrast  with  Chemosh  (Judg.  xi. 
24),  Ashtaroth  (Judg.  x.  6)  and  the  Baalim  (Judg. 
iii.  7),  the  national  deities  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  thus  be  pre-eminently  distinguished  in 
one  aspect  of  his  character  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  Hebrews.     Such  and  no  more  was  He  to  the 
heathen  (IK.  xx.  23) ;  but  all  this  and  much  more 
to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah  was  a  distinct 
personal  subsistence, — the  living  God,  who  reveals 
himself  to  man  by  word  and  deed,  helps,  guides, 
saves,  and  delivei-s,  and  is  to  the  Old  what  Christ 


JEHOVAH 

is  to  the  New  Testament.     Jehovah  waa  no ; 

name,  but  thoroughly  practical,  and  stood  in  ix 

mate  connexion  wiUi  the  religious  life  of  the  peoj 

While  Elohim  represents  God  only  in  his  most 

ward  relation  to  man,  and  distinguishes  him 

recognised  in  his  omnipoience,  Jehovah  dc 

him  according  to  his  innermost  being.     In  Jeho~ 

the  moral  attributes  are  presented  as  oonatil 

the  essence  of  his  nature ;  whereas  in  Elohim 

is  no  reference  to  personality  or  moral 

That  Jehovah  is  identical  with  Elohim,  and 

separate  being,  is  indicated  by  the  joint 

the  names  Jehovah-Elohim.     The  antiquity  of 

name  Jehovah  among  the  Hebrews  has  forroeiK^ 

subject  of  much   discussion.      That  it  was 

known  before  the  age  of  Moses  has  been  ii 

from  Ex.  vi.  3 ;  while  Von  Bohlen  assigns 

much  more  recent  date.     But,  on  the  other 

it  would  seem  from  the  etymology  of  the  wor&    ±hmi 

it  originated  in  an  age  long  prior  to  that  of ! 

in  whose  time  the  root  niH =n^n  was  alreaA.^ 
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tiquated.     At  the  same  time  it  is  distinctly 

in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that  to  the  patiiarchs  God 

known  by  the  name  Jehovah.    If,  therefore^ 

passage  has  reference  to  the  first  revelation 

hovah  simply  as  a  name  and  title  of  God, 

clearly  a  discrepancy  which  requires  to  be  ei 

In  renewing  his  promise  of  deliverance  from 

**  God  spake  unto  Moses  and  said  unto  him, 

Jehovah;   and   I  appeared  unto   Abraham, 

Isaac,  and  tmto  Jacob,  (by  the  name  of)  God 

mighty  (^/  Shaddai),  but  by  my  name 

was  I  not  known  to  them."     It  follows  then 

if  the  reference  were  merely  to  the  name  as  a : 

the  passage  in  question  would  prove  equally 

before  this  time  Elohim  was  unknown  as  an 

lation  of  the  Deity,  and  God  would  appear  o. 

formly  as  El  Shaddai  in  the  patiiarchal  histai 

Calvin  saw  at  once  that  the  knowledge  there 

of  could  not  refer  to  the  syllables  and  letters,  iT' 

to  the  recognition  of  God's  glory  and  majesty. 

was  not  the  name,  but  the  true  depth  of  its  i 

ficance  which  was  unknown  to  and  unoom] 

by  the  patriarchs.     They  had  known  God  u 

omnipotent.  El  Shaddai  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  zxviiL  3^ 

the  ruler  of  the  physical  universe,  and  of  man  ^^^^ 

one  of  his  creatuivs ;  as  a  God  eternal,  immutabl^"^^ 

and  true  to  his  promises  he  was  yet  to  be  KwealtS^^^ 

In  the  character  expressed  by  the  name  Jehovah  \^^   ^ 

had  not  hitherto  been  fully  known ;  his  true  attrtr""^'^ 

butes  had  not  been  recognised  in  his  worldi^  VhJ^^ 

acts  for  Israel.     Referring  to  other  passages  i^    ^ 

which  the  phrase  "  the  name  of  God  **  occurs,  it  It     ^^ 

clear  that  something  more  is  intended  by  it  than 

mere  appellation,  and  that  the  proclamation  of 

name  of  God  is  a  revelation  of  his  moral  attr 

and  of  his  true  character  as  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxUTj 

19,  xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  God  of  the  covenant.    Gi 

stree  has  been  laid,  by  those  who  deny  the 

tiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  upon  the  fact 

proper  names  compounded  with  it  occur  but 

before  the  age  of  Samuel  and  David.     It  is 

doubtedly  true  that,  afler  the  revival  of  tlie 

faith  among  the  Israelites,  proper  names  to  < 

pounded  did  become  more  frequent,  but  if  it  can 

shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  any  sodii^^' 

names  existed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 

name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely  unknown.     Amo&^ 

those  which  have  been  quoted  for  this  purpose 

Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses,  and  daughter 
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"i,  nd  Mormh,  the  momitain  on  which  Abraham 
■  eommanded  to  offer  up  Isaac.  Against  the 
nvr  it  ia  urged  that  Moses  might  have  changed 
fiime  to  Jodbebed  after  the  name  Jehovah  had 
-n  eomroimicated  by  God ;  but  this  is  very  im- 
•biUe,  as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  years  old, 
I  hk  mother  in  all  probability  dead.  If  this  only 
■dmitttd  as  a  genuine  instance  of  a  name  com- 
tndcd  with  Jehorah,  it  takes  us  at  once  back 

>  the  pfttziarchal  age,  and  proves  that  a  word 
]A  WM  employed  in  forming  the  proper  name 
Jaeob's  granddaughter  could  not  have  been  un- 
iWB  to  that  patriardi  himself.  The  name  Mo- 
il is  of  more  importance,  for  ia  one  passage  in 
ich  it  oocurs  it  is  accompanied  by  an  etymology 
ooded  to  indicate  what  was  then  understood  by 
'2  Chr.  iii.  1). 

Hbo'wtihMnh,  i.  e.  *'  Jehovah  will  see,"  or 
vovide,"  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to  the  place 
wiuch  he  had  been  commanded  to  offer  Isaac,  to 
amemonte  the  interposition  of  the  angel  of  Je- 
■ih,  who  appeared  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  (Gen. 
iu  14)  and  provided  another  victim. 
Jlhi*vahF]iif'ii,  i.  e.  **  Jehovah  my  banner," 
e  Bmie  givoi  by  Moses  to  the  altar  which  he 
alt  in  commemoration  of  the  discomfiture  of  the 
aniWtes  by  Joshua  and  his  chosen  warriors  at 
|Wim  (Ex.  x^i.  15).  The  significance  of  the 
■M  it  probaUy  contained  in  the  allusion  to  the 
■ff  whkh  Moses  held  in  his  hand  as  a  banner 
jing  the  engagement. 

JriM^fllMllAlom,  i.  e.  "  Jehovah  (is)  peace," 
»  with  an  ellipsis,  '*  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
■ee,"  the  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in  Ophrah  was 

eiDed  in  memory  of  the  salutation  addressed  to 
Bi  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  **  Peace  be  unto 
«*(Jodg.  vi.  24). 

llteUMd.     1.  A  Korahite  Levite,  second  son 

(Hwd-edom,  and  one  of  the  porters  of  the  south 
Lleef  the  Temple,  and  of  the  storehouse  there  in 
m  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4,  15,  compared 
i&  NdL  zii.  25).— 2.  A  Benjamite,  captain  of 
SNyXX)  armed  men,  in  the  days  of  king  Jeho- 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  18).— 8.  ison  of  Shomer  or 
E  Moabitish  woman,  who  with  another 
s^nst  king  Joash  and  slew  him  in  his 
ad(2K.  Jrii.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 

liteUllk,  son  of  the  higli-priest  Seraiati 
^  Ckr.  Ti.  14,  15)  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  When 
*»  &ther  was  slain  at  Kiblah  by  order  of  Nebu- 
>«faeBar,  in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18, 
K)t  Jdwndak  was  led  away  captive  to  Babylon 
K'Ghr.  Ti.  15)»  where  he  doubtlera  spent  the  re- 
'^■iBder  of  his  days.  He  himself  never  attained 
^U^-priesthood,  but  he  was  the  father  of  Je- 
■Va  the  hi^-priest— who  with  Zerubbabel  headed 
^  fiftora  from  Captivity — and  of  all  his  suo 
■■Q  tin  the  pontificate  of  Alcimus  (Ezr.  iii.  2 ; 
^  xfi.  26,  lie.).     Nothing  more  is  known  about 

^ha,  1.  The  founder  of  the  fifth  dynasty  of 
^  kingdom  of  Israel.  His  historv  wns  told  in  the 
J*  '^Ommicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel "  (2  K.  x. 

>  His  Other's  name  was  Jehoshaphat  (2  K. 
'^ ;  Ilia  grand&ther's  was  Nimshi.  In  his  youth 
^  been  one  of  the  guards  of  Ahab.  His  first 
I'^Kvaiioe  in  history  is  when,  with  a  comrade  in 
^  Bidkar,  he  rode  behind  Ahab  on  the  fatal 
^ti«y  from  Samaria  to  Jesreel,  and  heard,  and 
4  Up  in  liis  heurt,  tiie  warning  of  Elijah  against 
'  ^annderer  of  Naboth  (2  K.  iz.  25).   But  he  had 


already,  as  it  would  seem,  lM«n  known  to  Elijah  as 
a  youth  of  promise,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  vision 
at  Horeb  he  is  mentioned  as  the  future  king  of 
Israel,  whom  Elijah  is  to  anoint  as  the  minister  of 
vengeance  on  Israel  (IK.  xix.  16,  17).  This  in- 
junction, for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  Elijah  never 
fulfilled.  It  was  reserved  long  afterwards  for  his 
successor  Elisha.  Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigns  of 
Ahaziah  and  Jdioram,  had  risen  to  importance. 
He  was,  under  the  last-named  king,  captain  of  the 
host  in  the  siege  of  RHmoth-Gilead.  Whilst  in 
the  midst  of  the  officers  of  the  besieging  army  a 
youth  suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance  (2  K. 
ix.  11),  and  insisted  on  a  private  interview  with 
Jehu.  They  retired  into  a  secret  chamber.  The 
youth  uncovered  a  vial  of  the  saci-ed  oil  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  poured  it  over  Jehu's  head, 
and  after  announcing  to  him  the  message  from 
Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to  be  king  of  Israel 
and  destroyer  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  disappeared.  Jehu's  countenance,  as 
he  re-entered  the  assembly  of  officers,  showed  that 
some  strange  tidings  had  reached  him.  He  tried  at 
first  to  evade  their  questions,  but  then  revealed  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  by  the 
prq>hetic  call.  In  a  moment  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  army  took  fire.  They  threw  their  garments 
under  his  feet,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  caipet  of  state, 
placed  him  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  as  on  an  ex- 
tempore throne,  blew  the  royal  salute  on  their 
trumpets,  and  thus  ordained  him  king.  He  then 
cut  off  all  communication  between  Ramoth-Gilead 
and  Jexreel,  and  set  off,  full  speed,  with  his  ancient 
comrade,  Bidkar,  whom  he  had  made  captain  of  the 
host  in  his  place,  and  a  band  of  horsemen.  From 
the  tower  of  Jezreel  a  watchman  saw  the  cloud  of 
dust  (A.  v.  **  company  ")  and  announced  his  coming 
(2  K.  ix.  17).  The  messengers  that  were  sent  out 
to  him  he  detained,  on  the  same  principle  of  secrecy 
which  had  guided  all  his  movements.  It  was  not 
till  he  had  almost  reached  the  city,  and  was  iden- 
tified by  the  watchman,  that  alarm  was  taken.  But 
it  was  not  till,  in  answer  to  Jehoram's  question, 
"  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?"  that  Jehu's  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  Jezebel  at  once  revealed  the  danger.  Jehu 
seized  his  opportunity,  and  shot  him  through  the 
heart  (ix.  24).  The  body  was  thrown  out  on  the 
fatal  field  j  and  whilst  his  soldiers  pursued  and  killed 
the  king  of  Judah  at  Beth-gan  (A.  V.  '*  the  garden- 
house"),  probably  Engannim,  Jehu  himself  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Jezreel  and  fulfilled  the 
divine  warning  on  Jezebel  as  already  on  Jehoram. 
He  then  entered  on  a  work  of  extermination  hitherto 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 
All  the  descendants  of  Ahab  that  remained  in  Jezreel, 
together  with  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  hierarchy 
of  Astarte,  were  swept  away.  His  next  step  was 
to  secure  Samaria.  Every  stage  of  his  progress 
was  marked  with,  blood.  At  the  gates  of  Jezreel 
he  found  the  heads  of  seventy  princes  of  the  house 
of  Ahab,  ranged  in  two  heaps.  Next,  at  **  the 
shearing-house  "  (or  Beth-eked)  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria  he  encountered  forty-two  sons  or  nephews 
(2  Chr.  XX.  8)  of  the  Ute  king  of  Judah.  These 
also  were  ptit  to  the  swoixl  at  the  fatal  welL  As 
he  drove  on  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  sndi  as 
might  have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Elijah.  It 
was  Jehonadab,  the  austere  Arabian  secretary,  the 
son  of  Rechab.  In  him  his  keen  ep  discovered  a 
ready  ally.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and  they 
concocted  their  sditmes  as  they  entered  Samaria 
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(x.  15, 16).    Up  to  this  moment  ihere  was  nothing 
which  showed  anything  beyond  a  determination  to 
exterminate  in  all  its  branches  the  personal  ad- 
herents of  Ahab.     There  was  to  be  a  new  inaugura* 
tion  of  the  worship  of  Baal.     A  solemn  assembly, 
sacred  restments,  innomerable  victims,  were  ready. 
The  Tast  temple  at  Samaria  raised  by  Ahab  (1  K. 
xvi.  32)  was  crowded  from  end  to  end.     The  chief 
sacrifice  was  offered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal, 
by  Jehu  himself.    Jehonadab  joined  iti  the  decep- 
tion.   There  was  some  apprehension  lest  worship- 
pers of  Jehovah  might  be  foxmd  in  the  temple; 
such,  it  seems,  had  been  the  intermixture  of  the 
two  religions.    As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  all,  and  none  but,  the  idolaters  were 
there,  the  signal  was  given  to  eighty  trusted  guards, 
and  a  sweeping  massacre  removed  at  one  blow  the 
whole  heathen  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
This  is  the  h»t  public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.    The 
remaining  twenty-seven  years  <^  his  long  reign  are 
passed  orer  in  a  few  woi'ds,  in  which  two  points 
<Hily  are  material : — ^He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam : — ^The  Trans-jordanic  tribes 
suffered  much  fipom  the  ravages  of  Uazael  (2  K.  x. 
29-33).    He  was  buried  in  state  in  Samaria,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  x.  35). 
His  name  is  the  first  of  the  Israelite  kings  whidi 
appears  in  the  Assyrian  monuments.— 2.  Jehu,  son 
of  Hanani ;  a  prophet  of  Judah,  but  whose  minis- 
trations were  chiefly  directed  to  Israel.    His  fitther 
was  probably  the  seer  who  attadced  Asa  (2  Chr. 
xvi.  7).    He  must  have  begun  his  career  as  a  pro- 
phet when  very  young.    He  first  denounced  Baasha 
(1  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  then,  after  an  interval  of 
thirty  years,  reappears  to  denounce  Jehoshaphat  for 
his  alliance  with  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  3).   He  sur- 
vived Jehoshaphat  and  wrote  his  life  (xx.  34).— 
8.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  house  of  Hesron  (i  Chr. 
ii.  38).— 4.  ASimeonite,  son  of  Josibiah  (1  Clir.  iv. 
35).— 5.  Jehu  the  Antothite  was  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  heroes  of  Benjamin,  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Jehublwh,  a  man  of  Asher ;  son  of  Shamer  or 
Shomer,  of  the  house  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

Jelraoal,  son  of  Shelemiah ;  one  of  two  persons 
sent  by  king  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah,  to  oitreat  his 
prayers  and  advice  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3). 

Jelind,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  45),  named  between  Baalath  and  Bene- 
berak.  A  place  called  el-Tehudiyeh,  inserted  on 
Van  de  Velde's  map  at  7  miles  east  of  Jaffa  and  5 
north  of  Lydd, 

Jeliiidi,  son  of  Nethaniah,  a  man  employed  by 
the  princes  of  Jehoiakim*s  court  to  fetch  Baruch  to 
read  Jeremiah's  denunciation  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14),  and 
then  by  the  king  to  fetch  the  volume  itself  and  read 
it  to  him  (21,  23). 

Jehndi'JalL  There  is  really  no  such  name  in  the 
Heb.  Bible  as  that  which  our  A.  V.  exhibits  at 
I  Chr.  iv.  18.  If  it  is  a  proper  name  at  all  it  is 
Ha-jehudijah,  like  Ham-melech,  Hak-koz,  &c. ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  rather  an  appellative,  **  the  Jewess." 
As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  of  so  obscure 
and  apparently  corrupt  a  pnssage,  Mered  married 
two  wives— one  a  Jewess,  Uie  other  an  Egyptian,  a 
daughter  .of  Pharaoh.  The  Jewess  was  sister  of 
Noham,  the  father  of  the  dtiea  of  Keilah  and  £sh- 
temoa. 

Jelm'lh,  son  of  Eshek,  a  remote  descendant  of 
J^nnl  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

Jei'el.     1.  A  llcubenite  of  the  house  of  Joel 
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(1  Chr.  V.  7).— 2.  A  Merarite  Levite, 
gate-keepers  to  the  sacred  tent  (1  Chi 
His  duty  was  also  to  play  the  harp  (^ 
the  psaltery  and  harp  (xvi.  5),  in  the  se 
the  Ark.— 8.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  one  o 
Asaph,  forefather  of  Jahaziel  in  the  t 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).— 4.  The 
kept  the  account  of  the  numbers  of  kio 
irregular  predatory  warriors  (2  Chr.  z 
5,  A  Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  Bern 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  13).— 6.  One  of  the  diiefi 
vites  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  3 
7.  One  of  the  Bene-Adonikaro  who  fori 
the  caravan  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  to 
(Ezr.  viii.  13).— 8.  A  layman,  of  the 
who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  and  had  U 
her  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Jekftb'ieel,  a  fuller  form  of  the  nan 
ZEEL«  the  most  remote  dty  of  Judah  on  t 
frontier  (Neh.  xi.  25). 

Jakame'axn,  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  E 
fomih  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  the  son 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23). 

Jekami'ah,  son  of  Shallum,  in  the  I 
(1  Chr.  ii.  41). 

Jeka'thiel,  a  man  recorded  in  the  ge 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18)  as  the  son  of  a  c 
or  Mered,  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.  V. 
and  in  his  turn  the  &ther,  or  founder,  < 
of  Zanoah. 

J«mi'ma,  the  eldest  of  the  three  dau 
to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his  pros 
xlii.  14). 

Jem'naaB  (Jud.  ii.  28).  No  doubt 
generally  called  Jamnia  by  the  Greek 
intended. 

Jemu'el,  the  eldest  son  of  Simeon 
10;  Ex.  vi.  15).     * 

Jeph'fhae  (Heb.  xi.  32).  The  Grc 
the  name  Jephthait. 

Jeph'thali,  a  judge,  about  b.c.  1 143- 
history  is  contained   in   Judg.  xi.  1—: 
was  a  Gileadite,  the  son  of  Gilead  and  a 
Driven  by  the  legitimate  sons  from  his 
heritance,  he  went  to  Tob,  and  became 
a  company  of  freebooters  in  a  debateabl* 
bably  belonging  to  Ammon  (2  Sam.  : 
fame  as  a  bold  and  successful  captain 
back  to  his  native  Gilead  ;  and  when  tl 
ripe  for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Ammo 
consented  to  become  their  captain,  on  tl 
(solemnly  ratified  before  the  Lord  in  Id 
in  the  event  of  his   success   against 
should  still  remain  as   Uieir  acknowh 
He  collected  warriors  throughout  Gile 
nasseh,  the  provinces  which  acknowledge 
rity ;  and  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unti 
The  Ammonites  were  routed  with  grea 
Twenty  cities,  from  Aroer  on  the  Amon 
and  to  Abel  Keitimim,  were  taken  from 
as  the  conqueror  returned  to  Mizpeh 
out  to  meet  him  a  procession  of  damsels 
and  timbrels,  and   among  them — the 
from  his  own  house — his  daughter  and 
**  Alas !  my  daughter,  thou  hast  broug 
low,'*  was  the  gi-eeting  of  the  heart-stri 
But  the  high-minded  maiden  is  ready 
sonal  suffering  in  the  hour  of  her  fathei 
Only  she  asks  for  a  respite  of  imo  roon 
draw  to  her  native  mountains,  and  in  tl 
to  weep  with  her  virgin-friends  over  tl 
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iatmoitofherlife.    When  that  time  was  ended 
ntomed  to  her  &ther,  and  **  he  did  unto  her 
Bat  Jephthah  had  not  long  leirare,  even 
he  were  dispoeed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic 
The  prood  tribe  of  Ephraim  challenged  his 
t  to  go  to  war,  as  he  had  done  without  their 
against  Ammon.      He  first  defeated 
then  intercepted  the  fugitives  at  the  fords  of 
^onbn,  and  there  put  forty-two  thousand  men  to 
sword.    He  judged  Israel  six  years  and  died, 
is  genenUj  oonjectored  that  his  joriadiction  was 
to  the  trans-Jordanic  regi<Hi.     That  the 
of  Jephthah  was  really  otfered  up  to  God 
aerific»— alain  by  the  hand  of  her  £Either  and 
burnt— is  a  horrible  conclusion,  but  one  which 
impoKible  to  aroid.     Joseph  Kimchi  sup- 
that,  instead  of  being  sacriliced,  she  was  shut 
-Y  in  a  boose  which  her  father  built  for  the  pur- 
ind  that  she  was  there  visited  by  the  daughters 
^  Ind  four  days  in  each  year  so  long  as  she  lived, 
intexpretatioii  has  been  adopted  by  many  emi- 


Itphm'sA  (Ecclus.  xlvi.  7).  [Jephunneh.] 
ll|klll'BdL  1.  Father  of  Caleb  the  spy.  He 
^WKito  have  belonged  to  an  Edomitish  tribe  called 
K«Motcs,  finom  Kenaz  their  founder.  (See  Num. 
x>ii.6,&c.,  xzxii.  12,  &c ;  Jo»h.  xiv.  14,  &c. ; 
1  Cb.  iv.  15.)— 4.  A  descendant  of  Aither,  eldest 
«*the  three  sons  of  Jether  (1  Chr.  vu.  38). 

hftthf  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  sons  of  J(dctan 
(Gtt.  X.  26 :  1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  progenitor  of  a 
^*^  of  southern  Arabia.  He  has  not  been  satis- 
^ctorily  identified  with  the  name  of  any  Arabian 
9^  or  tribe,  thou^  a  fortress  named  Terikh  is 
'^latiooed  as  bdonging  to  the  district  of  the  Kijjid, 
^^  ii  in  Mahreh,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen. 
^^^  different  identificaticm  has  been  proposed  by 
^«hirt.  He  transUtesJerah  =  **  the  moon"  into 
-^^^  and  finds  the  descendants  of  Jerah  in  the 
'^^,  a  people  dwelling  near  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
f^*Bi|;:th  of  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  8),  in  which 
^  «ys  of  the  Arabs,  •*  Bacchus  they  call  in  their 
^^^QBge  Orotal ;  and  Urania,  Alibt.'^ 

•Widl'BML     1.  First-bom  son  of  Hezron,  the 

•Jsf  Pharex,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  25- 

^>  33,  42).— 2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  the  repre- 

^^ttttre  of  the  family  of  Kish,  the  son  of  Mahli 

£^  Chr.  zriv.  29;   comp.  xxiii.  21).— 8.  Son  of 

^^Qimelech,  who  was  employed  by  Jehoiakim  to 

^*^  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  prisonen,  after  he  had 

^"^  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (Jer.  xxxvi. 

^j^^nk'naelitM,  the.  The  tribe  descended  from 
5^ftnii  of  the  foregoing  persons  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 
'^^  dwdt  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

^mfmHoM  (1  Esd.  V.  22).    [Jericho.] 
>^  ^%*I9i.      1.   Son  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of 


(1  Chr.  i.  2).— 2.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
'.P^Wb  signalised  as  the  "  father — i.  e.  the  founder — 
0«dor"(lChr.  iv.  18). 
„^Jf^tWBM,%  a  Uyman ;  one  of  the  Bene-Hashum, 
..^JW>  was  compelled  by  Exra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
^'t^  (E«r.  X.  33). 

^  I.  Life. — It  will  be  convenient  to 

what  is  known  as  to  the  life  and  work  of  this 


^  J^^>fhtt  in  sections  corresponding  to  its  chief  periods. 
^^•'i  Under  Josiah,  B.C.  638-608.— In  the  13th 


ff  r*^  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  Prophet  speaks  of 

^•tkadf  as  still  ^  a  ehild  "  (i.  6).    We  cannot  rely 

^*Wed  on  this  word  as  a  chronological  datum.    We 

^^y  at  least  infer,  however,  as  we  can  trace  his  life 
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in  full  activity  for  upwards  of  forty  years  from  this 
period,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign  he 
could  not  have  passed  out  of  actual  childhood.  He 
is  described  as  **  the  son  of  Hilkiah  of  the  priests 
that  were  in  Anathoth  "  (i.  1).  Some  have  identi- 
fied this  Hilkiah  with  the  high-priest  who  bore  so 
large  a  share  in  Josiah's  work  of  refoimation,  but 
of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  The  boy  would  hear 
among  the  priests  of  his  native  town,  not  three 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  of  the  idolatries  and 
cruelties  of  Manasseh  and  his  son  Amou.  He  would 
be  trained  in  the  tiuditional  precepts  and  ordinances 
of  the  Law.  He  would  become  acquainted  with 
the  names  and  writings  of  older  prophets.  As  he 
grew  up  towards  manhood,  he  would  hear  also  of 
the  work  which  the  king  and  his  counsellon  were 
carrying  on,  and  of  the  teaching  of  the  woman, 
who  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  midst  of  that 
religious  revival,  was  looked  upon  as  speaking 
firom  direct  prophetic  inspiration.  In  all  likeli- 
hood he  came  into  actual  contact  with  them.  Pos- 
sibly, too,  to  this  period  of  his  life  we  may  trace 
the  commencement  of  that  friendship  with  the 
fiunily  of  Neriah  which  was  afterwards  so  fruitful 
in  results.  As  the  issue  of  all  these  inflaences  we 
find  in  him  all  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  de- 
vout ascetic  character:  intense  consciousness  of  his 
own  weakness,  great  susceptibility  to  varying  emo- 
tions, a  spirit  easily  bowed  down.  Left  to  himself, 
he  might  have  borne  his  part  among  the  reforming 
priests  of  Josiah's  reign,  free  from  their  formalism 
and  hypocrisy.  But  **  the  word  of  Jehovah  came 
to  him"  (i.  2) ;  and  by  that  divine  voice  the  secret 
of  his  future  life  was  revealed  to  him,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  work  of  reformation  was  going  on 
with  fresh  vigour  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3),  when  he  him- 
self was  b^inning  to  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  a  man.  A  life-long  martyrdom  was  set  before 
him,  a  struggle  against  kings  and  priests  and  people 
(i.  18).  For  a  time,  it  would  seem  he  held  aloof 
from  the  work  which  was  going  on  throughout  the 
nation.  His  name  is  nowhere  mentionol  in  the 
history  of  the  memorable  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah. 
Though  five  yeara  had  passed  since  he  had  entered 
on  the  work  of  a  prophet,  it  is  from  Huldah,  not 
finom  him,  that  the  king  and  his  princes  seek  for 
counsel.  The  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
however,  could  not  fiul  to  exercise  an  influence  on  a 
mind  like  Jeremiah's:  his  later  writings  show  abund- 
ant traces  of  it;  and  the  result  apparently  was, 
that  he  could  not  share  the  hopes  which  others 
cherished.  He  saw  that  the  reformation  was  but  a 
surface  one.  Israel  had  gone  into  captivity,  and 
Judah  was  worse  than  Israel  (iii.  11).  It  was  as 
hard  for  him,  as  it  had  been  for  Isaiah,  to  find 
among  the  princes  and  people  who  worshipped  in 
the  Temple,  one  just,  truth-seeking  man  (v.  1,  28). 
His  own  work,  as  a  priest  and  prophet,  led  him 
to  discern  the  falsehood  and  lust  of  rule  which 
were  at  work  under  the  form  of  zeal  (v.  31).  The 
strfinge  visions  which  had  followed  upon  his  call 
(i.  11-16)  taught  him  that  Jehovah  would 
"  hasten  "  the  performance  of  His  word.  Hence, 
though  we  have  hardly  any  mentkm  of  special  incid- 
ents in  the  life  of  Jeremiah  during  the  eighteen 
years  between  his  call  and  Josiah's  death,  the  maiu 
features  of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough  before  us. 
He  had  even  then  his  experience  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  lot  to  which  God  had  called  him.  The  duties 
of  the  priest,  even  if  he  continued  to  discharge 
them,  were  merged  in  those  of  the  new  and  special 
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ofHcc.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign»  however, 
he  appears  to  have  taken  some  pait  in  the  great 
national  questions  then  at  issue.  Josiah,  probably 
following  the  advice  of  Jeremiah,  chose  to  attach 
himself  to  the  new  Chaldaean  kingdom,  and  lost 
his  life  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Egyptian  king.  We  may  think  of  this  as  one 
of  the  first  great  sorrows  of  Jeremiah's  life.— 
J2.)  Under  Jehoahaz  (  =  Shallum),  B.C.  608. — The 
short  reign  of  this,  prince  (chosen  by  the  people  on 
hearing  of  Josiah's  death,  and  after  three  months 
depos^  hy  Phaiaoh-Necho)  gave  little  scope  for 
direct  ptx>phetic  action.  The  tact  of  his  deposition, 
however,  shows  that  ho  had  been  set  up  against 
Egypt,  and  therefore  as  representing  the  policy  of 
which  Jeremiah  had  been  the  advocate;  and  this 
may  account  for  the  tenderness  and  pity  with  which 
he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian  exile  (xxii.  11, 
12).— (3.)  Under  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  607-597.— In 
the  weakness  and  disorder  which  characteiised  this 
i-eign,  the  work  of  Jeramiah  became  daily  more  pro- 
minent. The  king  had  come  to  the  throne  as  the 
vassal  of  Egypt,  and  for  a  time  the  Egyptian  party 
was  dominant  in  Jerusalem.  Others,  however,  held 
that  the  only  way  of  safety  lay  in  accepting  the 
supremacy  of  the  Chaldaeans.  Jeremiah  appeared 
as  the  chief  representative  of  this  party.  He  had 
learnt  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times ;  the  evils 
of  the  nation  were  not  to  be  cored  by  any  half- 
measures  of  reform,  or  by  foreign  alliances.  The 
king  of  Babylon  was  God's  servant  (xxv.  9,  xrvii. 
6)  doing  His  work,  and  was  for  a  tune  to  prevail 
ove?  all  resistance.  Hard  as  it  was  for  one  who 
sympathised  so  deeply  with  all  the  sufferings  of  his 
country,  this  was  the  conviction  to  which  he  had 
to  bring  himself.  He  had  to  expose  himself  to  the 
suspicion  of  treacheiy  by  declaring  it.  Men  claim- 
ing to  be  prophets  had  their  **  word  of  J^ovah  " 
to  set  against  his  (xiv.  13,  xxiii.  7),  and  all  that 
he  could  do  was  to  commit  his  cause  to  God,  and 
wait  for  the  result.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  in  this  conilict  are  brought  befora  us  with 
great  vividness  (xxvi.).  If  Jeremiah  was  not  at 
once  hunted  to  death,  like  Urijah  (xxvi.  23),  it 
was  only  because  his  fi'iend  Ahikam  was  poweiful 
enough  to  protect  him.  The  fouith  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim was  yet  more  memorable.  The  battle  of 
Caitshemish  overthi-ew  the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian 
party  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  armies  of  Nebuchadneszar 
drove  those  who  had  no  defenced  cities  to  take 
refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv.  11).  As  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this,  we  have  the  intei'esting  epi- 
sode of  the  Rechabites.  In  this  year  too  came 
another  solemn  message  to  the  king:  prophecies 
which  had  been  uttered,  here  and  there  at  intervab, 
were  now  to  be  gathered  together,  written  in  a 
book,  and  read  as  a  whole  in  the  hearing  of  the 
people.  Baruch,  already  known  as  the  Praphet's 
disciple,  acted  as  scribe ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
when  a  solemn  fast-day  called  the  whole  people 
together  in  the  Temple  (xxxvi.  1-9),  Jeremiah — 
hindered  himself,  we  know  not  how — sent  him  to 
proclaim  them.  The  result  was  as  it  had  been 
before :  the  princes  of  Jud^  connived  at  the  escape 
of  the  Prophet  and  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19).  The 
king  vented  his  impotent  rage  upon  the  scroll  which 
Jeremiah  had  written.  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  in 
their  retirement,  i-e-wrote  it  with  Toanj  added  pro- 
phecies ;  among  them,  probably,  the  special  pi-edic- 
tion  that  the  king  should  die  by  the  sword,  and  be 
cast  out  uuburied  and  dishonoured  (xxii.  30).     In 
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ch.  xlv.,  which  belongs  to  this  period,  we  ha*^ 
glimpse  into  the    relations  which  existed  bet^ 
the  master  and  the  scholar,  and  into  what  at 
time  wei-e  the  thoughts  of  each  of  them.     Iq^ 
absence  of  special  dates  for  other  events  in  the  ^ 
of  Jehoiakim,  we  may  bring  together  into  on^- 
ture  some  of  the  most  striking  features  oF^ 
period  of  Jeremiah's  life.    As  the  danger  froc^ 
Chaldaeans  became  more  threat^ing,  the  _ 
against  him  grew  hotter,  his  own  thoughts 
more  bitter  and  desponding  (xviii.).     *!!& 
sought  his  life:  his  voice  rose  up  in  the 
that  God  would  deliver  and  avenge  him. 
thought  he  soon  reproduced  in  act  as  well  as   ^v 
Standing  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  he     1: 
the  earthen  vessel  he  canied  in  his  hands,  an<] 
phesied  to  the  people  that  the  whole  city  sb» 
be  deHled  with  the  dead,  as  that  valley  had   b 
within  their  memoiy,  by  Josiah  (xix.  10-13). 
boldness  of  the  speech  and  act  drew  upon  him 
mediate   punishment.     The   years   that  foll9^ 
brought  no  change  for  the  better.     Famine    •> 
drought  were  added  to  the  miseries  of  the  pe^ 
(xiv.  1),  but  false  prophets  still  deceived  thoni^ 
assurances  of  plenty ;  and  Jeremiah  was  lookei^ 
with  dislike,  as  "a  prophet  of  evil,*'  and  "er^ 
one  cuned**  him  (xv.  10).     He  was  set,  hove^* 
*'  as  a  fenced  brazen  wall"  (xv.  20),  and  wait 
with  his  work,  reproving  king  and   nobles  0 
people.— (4.)  Under  Jehoiachin  (=Jeconiah),  !• 
597. — ^The  danger  which  Jeremiah  had  so  long  fb« 
told  at  last  came  near.     First  Jehoiakim,  and  alt- 
wards  his  successor,  were  carried  into  exile  (2 
xxiv.).     Of  the  work  of  the  prophet  in  this  ihc 
reign  we  have  but  the  fragmentary  record  of  x> 
24-30.— (5.)  Under  Zedekiah,  B,c.  597-586^— 
this  prince  (probably,  as  having  been   appunf 
by  Nebuchadnezzar),  we  do  not  find  the  su 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  prophet's  counsels  as 
Jehoiakim.     He  respects  him,  feaia  him,  seeks  1 
counsel ;  but  he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  pow 
less  even  against  his  own  counsellors,  and  in  Z 
I'eign,  accordingly,  the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah  w- 
sharper  than  they  had  been  bcforo.     His  counseL 
the  exiles  was  that  they  should  submit  to  their  I 
prepare  for  a  long  captivity,  and  wait  quietly 
the  ultimate  restoration.    The  king  at  fu^ 
willing  to  be  guided  by  him,  and  sent  to  ask 
his  intercession  (xxxvii.  3).      He  appears  in 
streets  of  the  city  with  bonds  and  yokes  upon 
neck  (xxvii.  2),  announcing  that  they  were 
for  Judali  and  its  allies.    The  approach  of  an  lEgZ 
tian  aimy,  however,  and  the  consequent  deparc 
of  the  Chaldaeans,  made  the  position  of  Jeremiah  ^ 
of  danger ;  and  he  sought  to  efiect  his  escape  f^ 
a  city  in  which,  it  seemed,  he  could  no. longer* 
good,  and  to  take  refuge  in  his  own  town  of  Anatlv 
or  its  neighbourhood  (xxxvii.  12).    The  disoov* 
of  this  plan  led,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to 
charge  of  desertion :   it  was  thought  that  he 
was  '*  falling  away  to  the  Chaldaeaps,"  as  otfc 
were  doing  (xzxviii.  19),  and,  in  spite  of  his  d«* 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  (xxxvii.  16).     - 
interposition  of  the  king,  who  still  respected  ^ 
consulted  him,  led  to  some  mitigation  of  the  rig« 
of  his  confinement  (xxxvii.  21) ;  but,  as  this  did 
hinder  him  from  speaking  to  the  peonle,  the  pri0 
of  Judah,  bent  on  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  « 
calculating  on  the  king's  being  unable  to  ns 
them  (xxxviii.  5),  threw  him  into  the  prison-^ 
to  die  there.    From  this  honible  fate  he  was  9^ 
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ddrrerad,  by  the  friendship  of  the  Ethiopian  eu- 
nuch, Ebed-Melech,  and  the  king's  irgard  for  him  ; 
and  was  restored  to  the  milder  custody  in  which 
li«  had  been  kept  previously,  where  we  find  (xxzii. 
16)  he  had  the  companionship  of  Baruch.     The 
i>rtani  of  the  Chaldaean  army  tilled  both  king  and 
people  with  dismay  (xxxii.  1);  and  the  risk  now 
jtraa  that  they  would  pass  from  their  presumptuous 
oonfideiioe  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  sink  down  in 
de^Mdr,  with  no  fiiith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the 
future.     The  prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that 
danger  abo.     In  his  prison,  while  the  Chaldaeans 
were  raragini;  the  country,  he  bought,  with  all  re- 
quisite formalities,  the  field  at  Anathoth  which  his 
kinsman  Hanameel  wished  to  get  rid  of  (xixii.  6-9). 
His  fiuth  in  the  promises  of  God  did  not  £iil  him. 
At  hot  the  blow  came.     The  city  was  taken,  the 
Temple  bomt.    The  king  and  his  princes  shared  the 
iate  of  Jehoiachin.     The  prophet  gave  utterance  to 
hs  nrrow  in  the  Lamentations.— (6).  After  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.c.  586-(?). — ^The  Chaldaean 
party  in  Jodah  had  now  the  prospect  of  better 
thii^    We  find  a  special  charge  given  to  Nebu- 
andan  (xzxix.  11)  to  protect  the  person  of  Jere- 
niali ;  and,  after  being  carried  as  far  as  Ramah  with 
tbe  crowd  of  captires  (zl.  1),  he  was  set  free,  and 
Cedaliah,  the  son  of  his  stedfast  fi-iend  Ahikam, 
iBide  governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah.     The  feel- 
ii^oftbe  Chaldaeans  towards  him  was  shown  yet 
noK  strongly  in  the  offer  n>ade  him*  by  Nebu- 
Bndan  (xL  4,  5).     For  a  short  time  there  was  an 
interral  of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon  broken,  however, 
^  tiw  muder  of  Gedaliah   by  Ishmael  and  his 
^■Qciites.     We  are  lefl  to  conjecture  in  what  way 
tile  prophet  escaped  from  a  massacre  which  was 
*PI>iRntly  intended  to  include  all  the  adherents  of 
^>«daltth.     The  fulness  with  which  the  histoiy  of 
the  massacre  is  narrated  in  chap.  zli.  makes  it, 
Itnierer,  probable  that  he  was  among  the  prisoners 
*1mnb  Iriunafd  was  carrying  off  to  the  Ammonites, 
^  who  were  released  by  the  arrival  of  Johanan. 
^  of  Jeremiah's  friends  was  thus  cut  off,  but 
^vodi  still  remained  with  him ;  and  the  people, 
mdo'  Johanan,  who  had  taken  the  command  on 
^  <lcath  of  Gedaliah,  turned  to  him  for  counsel, 
^wimings  and  assurances  were  in  vain,  and  did 
^  draw  on  him  and  Baruch  the  old  diarge  of 
***d»«y  (xliii.  3).     The  people  followed  their  own 
^*^*ri,  and — lest  the  two  whom  they  suspected 
J*^  betray  or  counteract  it — took  them  also  by 
"»oe  to  Egypt.     There,  in  the  city  of  Tahpanhes, 
nL  ^^         ^^  ^^^  glimpses  of  the  Prophet's 
^  Bit  words  are  sharper  and  stronger  than  ever. 
J*  does  not  shrink,  even  there,  from  speaking  of 
r^  Oialdaean  king  once  more  as  the  **  servant  of 
Jehorah"  (xliii.  10).    He  deckres  that  they  should 
Jt**!*  tiirone  of  the  conqueror  set  up  in  the  very 
c**  which  they  had  chosen  as  the  securest  i*efuge. 
*  utters  a  final  protest  (xliv.)  against  the  idolatiies 
which  they  and  their  fiithers  had  been  guilty, 
^  which  they  were  even  then  renewing.     After 
^^  ^  is  uncertain.     If  we  coufd  assume  that  Hi. 
|i    ^^is  written  by  Jeremiah  himself,  it  would  show 
j^*lie  readied  an  extreme  old  age,  but  this  is  so 
^j^btfai  that  we  are  left  to  other  sources.     On  the 
do  1^"^  there  is  the  Christian  tradition,  resting 
7>?*'Uc8a  on  some  earlier  belief,  that  the  Jews  at 
^^I^^nhes,  irritated  by  his  rebukes,  at  last  stoned 
l|i^    to  death.     An  Alexandrian  tradition  reported 
-  -       Ills  bones  had  been  brought  to  that  city  by 
the  Great.    On  the  other  side  there  is 
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the  Jewish  statement  that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnexzar,  he,  with  Baruch,  made  his 
escape  to  Babylon  or  Judaea,  and  died  in  peace. 
As  it  is,  the  daikness  and  doubt  that  brood  over 
the  last  days  of  the  prophet's  life  are  more  signific- 
ant than  either  of  the  issues  which  presented  them- 
selves to  men's  imaginations  as  the  winding-up  of 
his  career.  He  did  not  need  a  death  by  violence 
to  make  him  a  true  martyr.— II.  Cfioracter  and 
style, — It  will  have  been  seen  from  this  narrative 
that  there  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jeremiah  sharper  suf- 
fering than  any  previous  prophet  had  experienced. 
In  every  page  of  his  prophecies  we  recognise  the 
temperament  which,  while  it  does  not  lead  the  num 
who  has  it  to  shrink  fram  doing  God's  work,  how- 
ever painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doing'  it  infinitely 
more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whole  character  the 
impress  of  a  deeper  and  moi-e  lasting  melancholy. 
He  has  to  appear,  Cassaudi-a-like,  a^  a  prophet  of 
evil,  dashing  to  the  gi-ound  the  £ilse  hopes  with 
which  the  people  are  buoying  themselves  up. 
Other  prophets — Samuel,  Elisha,  Isaiah— had  been 
sent  to  rouse  the  people  to  resistance.  He  (like 
Phodon  in  the  parallel  crisis  of  Athenian  histoiy) 
has  been  brought  to  the  conclusion,  bitter  as  it  is, 
that  the  only  safety  for  his  countrymen  lies  in  their 

nting  that  against  which  they  are  contending 
e  worst  of  evils ;  and  this  brings  on  him  the 
charge  of  treachery  and  deseilion.  If  it  were  not 
for  his  trust  in  the  God  of  Israel,  for  his  hope  of  a 
better  future  to  be  brought  out  of  all  this  chaos 
and  darkness,  his  heart  would  fail  within  him. 
But  that  vision  is  clear  and  bnght,  and  it  gives  to 
him,  almost  as  fully  as  to  Isaiah,  the  character  of  a 
prophet  of  the  Gospel.  The  prophet's  hopes  are 
not  merely  vague  visions  of  a  better  future:  they 
gather  round  the  person  of  a  Christ,  and  are  essen- 
tially Messianic.  In  much  of  all  this,  in  their 
pei-sonal  character,  in  their  sufferings,  in  the  view 
they  took  of  the  great  questions  of  their  time, 
there  is  a  resemblance,  at  once  significant  and  intei*- 
esting,  between  the  prophet  of  Anathoth  and  the 
poet  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  What  Egypt  and 
Babylon  were  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  France  and 
the  Empire  were  to  the  Florentine  i-epublic.  A  yet 
higher  parallel,  however,  pi'esents  itself.  In  a  deeper 
sense  than  that  of  the  patristic  divines,  the  life  of 
the  prophet  was  a  type  of  that  of  Christ.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  man  impressed  itself  with  more  or  less 
force  upon  the  language  of  the  writer.  As  might 
be  expected  in  one  who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  therefore  the  works  of  the  earlier 
prophets  to  look  back  upon,  we  find  in  him  reminis- 
cences and  reproductions  of  what  they  had  written, 
which  indicate  the  way  in  which  his  own  spirit 
had  been  educated.  Traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
newly-discovered  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  Deuteronomy,  appear  repeatedly  in  his,  as 
in  other  writings  of  the  same  period.  Throughout, 
too,  there  are  the  tokens  of  his  individual  tem- 
perament :  a  greater  prominence  of  the  subjective, 
elegiac  element  than  in  other  prophets,  a  less  sus- 
tained energy,  a  less  orderly  and  completed  rhythm. 
—III.  Arrangement. — The  absence  of  any  chrono- 
logical order  in  the  present  structure  of  the  col- 
lection of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  obvious  at  the 
first  glance.  Confining  ourselves,  for  the  present, 
to  the  Hebrew  order  (reproduced  in  the  A.  Y.),  we 
have  two  great  divii«ions : — (1.)  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Pro- 
phecies doiivered  at  various  times,  directed  mainly 
'to  Judah,  or  connected  with  Jeremiah's  personal 
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histoiy.  (2.)  Ch.  xlTi.-li.  Prophecies  connected 
with  other  nations.  Ch.  Hi.,  taken  largely,  though 
not  entirely,  from  2  K.  zxv.,  may  be  tak^  either 
88  a  supplement  to  tlie  prophecy,  or  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  I.Amentations.  Looking  more  closely 
into  each  of  these  divisions,  we  have  the  following 
sections: — 1.  Ch.  i.~xxi.  Containing  probably  the 
substance  of  the  book  of  xxxvi.  32,  and  including 
prophecies  from  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  to  the  4th 
of  Jehoiakim:  i.  3,  howerer,  indicates  a  later  re- 
vision,  and  the  whole  of  ch.  i.  may  possibly  have 
been  added  on  the  prophet's  i-etrospect  of  his  whole 
work  from  this  its  first  beginning.  Ch.  zxi.  be- 
longs to  a  later  period,  but  has  probably  found  its 
place  here  as  connected,  by  the  recun*ence  of  the 
name  Pashur,  with  ch.  xx.  2.  Ch.  xxii.-xxv. 
Shorter  prophecies,  delivered  at  different  times, 
against  the  kings  of  Judah  and  the  &lse  prophets. 
XXV.  13,  14,  evidently  marks  the  oraclusion  of 
a  series  of  prophecies ;  and  that  which  follows, 
XXV.  15-38,  the  germ  of  the  fuller  predictions  in 
xlvi.-xlix.,  has  been  placed  here  as  a  kind  of  com- 
pletion to  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Years  and 
the  subsequent  fall  of  Babylon.  3.  Ch.  xxvi.- 
xxviii.  The  two  great  prophecies  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  histoi-y  connected  with  them. 
Ch.  xxvi.  belongs  to  the  earlier,  ch.  xxvii.  and 
xxviii.  to  the  later  period  of  the  prophet's  work. 
Jehoiakim,  in  xxvii.  1,  is  evidently  (comp.  ver.  3) 
a  mistake  for  ZedekiaJi.  4.  Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  The 
message  of  comfort  for  the  exiles  in  Babylon. 
5.  Ch.  xxxii.-xliv.  The  history  of  the  last  two 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jei*e- 
miah's  work  in  Uiem  and  in  the  period  that  fol- 
lowed. The  position  of  ch.  xlv.,  unconnected  with 
anything  before  or  after  it,  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  hypothesis  that  Baruch  desired  to  place  on 
record  so  memorable  a  passage  in  his  own  life,  and 
inserted  it  where  the  direct  nantitive  of  his  master's 
life  ended.  The  same  explanation  applies  in  part  to 
ch.  xxxvi.  6.  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  The  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations,  ending  with  the  great  prediction 
against  Babylon.  7.  The  supplementary  narrative 
of  ch.  lii.— IV.  Text—The  translaUon  of  the  LXX. 
presents  many  remarkable  vaiiations  in  the  order 
of  the  several  parts.  The  two  agree  as  far  as  xxv. 
13.  From  that  point  all  is  differ^t,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  indicates  the  extent  of  the  divergency : 

LXX.  Hebrkw. 

xxv.  14-18  =  xliz.  34-39. 

ZXvL  ss  xlvi. 

zxvll.-xxviil.  «:  1.-1L 

xxlx.  l-t  =s  xlvii.  l-r 

7-22  s=  zlix.  7-22. 

XXX.  1-5  B  Zlix.  1-6. 

6.11  Bs          28-33. 

12*16  ss          23-27. 

zxxi.  B  zlvilL 

xxxil.  s=  xxv.  16-39. 

xxxiii.-li.  B  xxvL-xlv.   I 

lU.  s=  UL 

Jeremi'ah.  Seven  other  persons  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.  1.  Jeremiah  of  Libnah.  father  of  Hamutal 
wife  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  31).~2,  8,  4.  Three 
waiiiors — two  of  the  tribe  of  Gad — in  David's 
army  (1  Chr.  xii.  4,  10,  13).— 5.  One  of  the 
**  mighty  men  of  valour  **  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
half-tribie  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  v.  24).— 6.  A  priest 
of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second  or  third  of  t^e  21 
courses  which  ai%  apparently  enumerated  in  Neh. 
X.  2-8,  xii.  1,  12.  This  course,  or  its  chief,  took 
part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
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(Neh.  xii.  34).— 7.  The  fitther  of  Jm 
Rechabite  (Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

Jeremi'as.    L  TKe  Greek  form  of  ti 
Jeremiah  the  prophet  (Eoclus.  xlix.  6 
XV.    14;    Matt.  xvi.   14). —2.  1    Em 
[Jereuai.] 

Jer'emy,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (II 
32,  47,  57  ;  ii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  u.  18  ;  2  Mao 
7;  Matt.ii.  17,  xxvii.  9). 

Jeriba'i,  one  of  the  Bene-EInaan,  nan 
the  heix>t>s  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  4 

Jer'ioho,  a  city  of  high  antiquity,  ai 
sidonble  importance,  situated  in  a  plaii 
by  the  Jordan,  and  exactly  over  against 
river  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites  und 
(Josh.  iii.  16).  Gilgal,  which  formed  the 
encampment,  stood  in  its  east  border  (ii 
had  a  king.  Its  walls  were  so  oonsidi 
houses  were  built  upon  them  (ii.  15),  on 
were  shut,  as  thraughout  the  East  still, 
was  dark  "  (v.  5).  The  spoil  that  was 
betokened  its  affluence.  Jericho  is  first 
as  the  city  to  which  the  two  spies  wa 
Joshua  from  Shittim:  they  were  lodg 
house  of  Rahab  the  harlot  upon  the 
departed,  having  fii-st  promised  to  save  1 
that  were  found  in  her  house  from  i 
(ii.  1-21).  In  the  annihilation  of  the 
ensued  this  promise  was  religiously  obac 
it  had  been  left  by  Joshua  it  was  bestow 
upon  the  tribe  of  Boijamin  (Josh,  xviii 
fiom  this  time  a  long  interval  elapses  befi 
appears  again  upon  the  scene.  It  is  < 
entally  mentioned  in  the  lift  of  Deri 
nexion  with  his  embassy  to  the  Amm 
(2  Sam.  X.  5).  And  the  solemn  maniM 
its  second  foundation  under  Hid  the  I 
reooixied  (IK.  xvi.  34)  would  oerttiii] 
imply  that  up  to  that  time  its  site  had  1 
habited.  It  is  true  that  mention  is  nt 
city  of  palm-trees"  (Judg.  i.  16,  and 
existence  apparently  at  the  time  when 
However,  once  actually  rebuilt,  Jericho 
slowly  into  consequence.  In  its  immedit 
the  sons  of  .the  prophets  sought  retirei 
the  world :  Elislia  *'  healed  the  sprl 
waters ; "  and  over  against  it,  beyoB 
Elijah  **  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  intc 
(2  K.  ii.  1-22).  In  its  plains  Zedekial 
the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans  (2  K.  xx% 
xxxix.  5).  In  the  return  under  Zeni 
"children  of  Jericho,"  345  in  number, 
prised  (Ex.  iii.  34 ;  Neh.  vii.  36) ;  and 
implied  that  they  removed  thither  agai 
"  men  of  Jericho  "  assisted  Nehemiah  m 
that  pai-t  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  that 
to  the  sheep-gnte  (Neh.  iii.  2).  The  Jer 
days  of  Josephus  was  distant  150  stadia  l 
salem,  and  50  from  the  Jordan.  It  lay 
overhung  by  a  ban*en  mountain  whose 
northwards  towards  Scythopoli3,  and  f 
in  the  direction  of  Sodom  and  the  Dead  S 
formed  the  western  boundaries  of  the  pli 
wards,  its  barriers  were  the  mountains 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  former.  In 
of  the  plain — the  great  plain  as  it  wf 
flowed  ttie  Jordan,  and  at  the  top  and  b 
were  two  lakes :  Tiberias,  proverbial  foi 
ness,  and  Asphaltites  for  its  bittemei 
from  the  Jordan  it  was  parched  and 
during  summer ;  but  during  winter,  ev 
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le  won '  the   hois  of  Hii   itory   of  the   gcxil  SaoiviUin. 

IS  fonh  j  I'ojlerior  to  the  Goqieli  the  chranlcle  of  Jericho 
dty,  which  Jo-hiin  look  .  imj  be  briefly  told.  Vap»i«n  found  it  one  of  the 
n  bxB  oitrvjn  into  Ouuun,  wu  a  moet  eiubennt .  toparchieA  of  JudACA,  biit  deserted  bj  its  iohflbiluitt 
HiDbin,  whou  witen,  before  noted  for  llieir  con- '  in  ■  gmt  m«>ur«  when  he  encunped  Iben.  He 
rarj  pnwrtio,  hid  renired.  pnxmii  Josephni,  letl  ■  ganuon  on  hit  departure — not  neceauiljr  the 
amigh  tliiJu't  piiir«n<.  their  then  wonderfully!  10th  legion,  which  ii  oiilv  itiiled  to  have  mtrched 
^atar7  ud  prolil^c  elfiacj.  Jencho  «m  once '  Oiraugh  JeriL-ho— which  wu  atill  there  when  Titue 
*iire  "  >  dlj  of  pgdini "  when  our  Lord  visiled  '  «d»»n«d  upon  Jermalem.  li  it  i.iked  how  Jeridio 
•  ;  och  41  Herod  the  Gmt  utd  Arctutaui!  «■■  deatrojed  ?  Eridenll;  by  Ynpasiui.  The 
ad  lefl  it,  ludi  He  raw  it.  Hete  He  reitoicd !  city  pillaged  and  burnt  in  BcU.  Jud.  It.  9,  §1, 
%ht  to  the  blind  (two  certainlf,  perbapa  three,  I  wai  clearly  Jericho  with  ill  adjacent  villtge*. 
*.  Uatt.  II.  30;  St.  Mark  i.  46:  thii  wai  ia  I  The  sight  of  ancient  (the  lint)  Jericho  if  with 
■Wuf  Jericho.  St.  Luke  saji  "  u  He  wu  ame  tmon  pUced  t^  Dr.  Kobinun  in  the  immediate 
^  nfe  Jericho,"  tie.,  iviii.  ib).  Here  the  Deigbboarhood  of  the  fountain  of  Eliihaj  and  that 
Uaeendant  of  Itahab  did  not  diidain  the  hospitality  of  the  ucond  (the  citr  of  the  N.T.  and  of  JoHphus) 
<  ZasdiaeBi  the  publican  —  whne  otBce  wai  at  the  opening  of  the' Wadj  Kelt  (Cherith).  half  an 
■kdf  to  be  lucratirs  enough  in  so  rich  a  dtj.  hour  from  the  fbunlain.  Thoe  are  preciielj  Iht 
'^Mllf,  between  Jenualem  and  Jericho  wai  laid  i  litci  that  one  would  infer  from  Jowphui. 


3k^  a  man  of  leiadir 
b€  tbe  betue  of  TOLA  at  tl 
Um  time  of  Dnnd  (1  Chr.  t 


htnm  d  Beriah  of  Elpaal  (I  Chr.  risi.  U;  cotnp. 
13  uijia).  Hla&miWdweltatJeniKlem.— a.  A 
Meirtle  Lerite,  San  irfMuihi  (1  Chr.  iiiii.  23).— 
*■  BiiiiofHenian;headofthBl3lhcaDneoftiiu8i- 
jf"*  in  the  Dirine  service  (1  Chr,  ixr.  32),— 
^  OneirftheionaofEhun.nnd— S,  Oneoftheioni 
^^tn,  who  had  taken  >trap);e  wiree  (E::ir.  i.  26, 
'J-—*  The  name  whith  appears  in  the  lame  list 
•nd  KahDtii  "  (xcr.  29,. 
'Wti'ili,  a  Kobathite  Leritr,  chief  of  the  great 
"'*m  of  Hebroa  when  ftvid  organind  the  lerrice 
■^V*>r.  "iii-  19,  iiiv.   23).     The  uuae  man  is 


Jw-iauth.    1.  Son  or  dwendut  of  Bel*  (I 
Chr.  Fii.  7).     He  ii  periiapi  the  nme  ai—S,  who 

joined  DaTid  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  lii.  5).— S,  A  son  of 
Becher  (1  Chr.  vii.  S),  iDi!  hewl  of  another  Ben- 

jaoiite  boitie.— 4.  Son  of  Uushi,  the  son  of  llerari 
[  1  Chr.  iiiT,  30) — B.  Son  of  Hetnan,  hout  of  the 
iath  ward  of  mniidani  (I  Chr,  iit.  4,  22), 
—4,  Son  of  Airiel,  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Niphtali 
in  the  reign  of  Darid  (I  Chr.  nrii,  19).— T,  Son 
of  king  David,  whow  daughter  Uahalatb  wu  one 
of  the  wiia  of  Reboboam,  her  conns  Abihail  being 

'  the  other  (2  Chr.  li.  IS).— I.  A  Lerita  in  the 
leign  of  Heiekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

I  Jwlotb,  one  of  the  elder  Caleb'i  wirei  (I  Chr. 
ii.  18) ;  but  according  to  the  Vulgat«  she  was  hu 
daughter  br  his  tint  wife  Aiabah, 

Juobo'ua.  L  The  first  king  of  the  dirided  king- 

I  dom  of  IsraeL     He  wai  the  lai  of  an  Kphnimiteof 
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the  name  of  Nebat ;  his  father  had  died  whilst  he 
was  young.  At  the  time  when  Solomon  was  con- 
structing the  fortifications  of  Millo  underneath  the 
citadel  of  Zion,  his  sagacious  eye  discovered  the 
strength  and  activity  of  a  young  Kphraimite  who 
was  employed  on  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to 
the  rauk  of  superintendant  over  the  taxes  and 
laboui-s  exacted  from  the  tribe  of  Kphraim  i;^l  K. 
xi.  28).  This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  tlie  most 
of  his  position.  He  completed  the  forti Heat  ions, 
and  was  long  afterwaitls  known  as  the  man  who 
had  "enclosed  the  city  of  David"  (I  K.  xi.  24; 
I. XX.).  lie  then  aspired  to  royal  state,  and  at 
inst  was  perceived  by  :>olomon  to  be  aiming  at  the 
monarchy.  These  ambitious  designs  were  proba- 
bly fostered  by  the  sight  of  the  growing  disaffec- 
tion of  the  great  tribe  over  which  he  presided, 
as  well  as  by  the  alienation  of  the  Prophetic  order 
from  the  house  of  Solomon.  He  was  leaving 
Jerusalem,  and  he  encountered  on  one  of  the  black- 
paved  roads  which  ran  out  of  the  city,  Ahij;ih, 
**  the  prophet  '*  of  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Shiloh. 
Ahijuh  drew  him  aside  fiom  the  roa>l  into  the 
field  (LXX.),  and,  as  soon  as  they  found  them- 
selves alone,  the  Prophet,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
new  outer  garment,  stripped  it  off,  and  tore  it  into 
12  shi-eds;  10  of  which  he  gave  to  Jeroboam,  with 
the  assurance  that  on  condition  of  his  obedience  to 
His  laws,  God  would  establish  for  him  a  kingdom 
and  dynasty  equal  to  that  of  David  (I  K.  xi.  29- 
40).  The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short  Jei-o- 
l^oam's  designs  occasioned  his  flight  into  Egypt. 
There  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  Solomon's 
reign.  On  Solomon's  death,  he  demanded  Shishak's 
permission  to  i^tum.  The  Egyptian  king  seems, 
in  his  reluctan^-e,  to  have  offered  any  gill  which 
Jeroboam  chose,  as  a  reason  for  his  remaining,  and 
tliu  consequence  was  the  marriage  with  Ano,  the 
•  ider  sister  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  Tahpenes,  and 
of  another  princess  who  had  married  the  Edomite 
rhief,  Hadad.  A  year  clap5ed,  and  a  son,  Abijah 
(<.>r  Abijam),  was  born.  Then  Jeroboam  again 
rtH][uested  permi>sion  to  depart,  which  was  granted ; 
and  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  child  to  his 
native  place,  Saiira,  or  Zereda,  which  he  fortifieil, 
:ujfl  which  in  con«?qur»nce  became  a  centre  for  his 
ftilow  tribesmen  (1  K.  xi.  41,  xii.  24,  LXX.). 
Still  there  was  no  open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it 
was  in  this  period  of  suspense  (according  to  the 
LXX.)  that  a  pathetic  incident  darkened  his  domes- 
tic history.  His  infant  son  fell  sick.  The  anxious 
father  sent  his  wife  to  inquire  of  Ahijah  concerning 
him.  She  brought  such  gifts  as  were  thought 
likely  to  be  acceptable,  and  had  disguised  herself  to 
avoid  recognition.  But  the  blind  prophet  knew 
who  was  coming;  and  bade  his  boy  go  out  to 
meet  her,  and  invite  her  to  his  house  without 
delay.  There  he  warned  her  of  the  uselessness  of 
her  gifts.  There  was  a  doom  on  the  house  of 
Jeroboam,  not  to  be  averted.  This  child  alone 
would  die  before  the  calamities  of  the  house  arrived. 
The  mother  returned.  As  she  re-ente»-ed  the  town 
of  Sarira  (Heb.  Tirziih,  1  K.  xiv.  17),  the  child 
died.  This  incident,  if  it  really  occurred  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in 
Jeroboam's  career.  It  drove  him  fiom  his  ances- 
tral home,  and  it  gathered  the  s}'mpathies  of  the 
tribe  of  Kphraim  round  him.  He  left  Saiira  and 
came  to  Shechem.  Then,  for  the  second  time,  and 
in  a  like  manner,  the  Divine  intimation  of  his 
future  gi-eatnew  ia  conveyed  to  him.    The  prophet 


Shemalah,  the  Enlamlte,  addreeeed  to  him  the  s^^ 
acted  parable,  in  the  ten  shreds  of  a  new  unwi^ 
gai-meut.  1'hen  took  place  the  ccmference  > 
kehoboam,  and  the  final  i-evolt;  which  md^^ 
the  elevation  of  Jeix)boam  to  the  throne  (^f  ^ 
northern  kingdom.  From  this  noomeut  one  ^u 
error  crept,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  policy*  xfhid 
\indcrmined  his  dynasty  and  tai-nished  his  name  a 
the  first  king  of  Israel.  The  p«ditical  di$rr;ptioD  d 
the  kingdom  was  complete ;  but  its  relipoiu  nnitf 
was  as  yet  unimpaired.  He  feared  tliut  the  rearir 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  would  undo  all  the  woric 
which  he  effected,  and  he  took  the  bold  stfp  d 
rending  it  asunder.  Two  sauctuaiies  of  ventnibie 
antiquity  existed  already,  one  at  the  southern,  dw 
other  at  the  northern  extremity  of  his  domioiiBi. 
These  he  elevated  into  seats  of  the  natiwial  w(«>hia 
which  should  rival  the  newly  established  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  viUmt 
another  deviation  from  the  Mosaic  idea  of  tki 
national  unity.  His  long  stay  in  Egypt  M 
familiarised  him  with  the  outwaiTl  forms  nndff 
which  the  Divinity  was  there  repi-esented.  A 
golden  figure  of  Mnevis,  the  sacred  calf  of  Hdi^ 
polls,  was  set  up  at  eaeh  sanctuary,  with  the  it 
dress,  "  Behold  thy  God  whidi  brought  tbcc  Wf 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.*'  The  sanctuary  at  diM, 
as  the  most  remote  from  Jerusalem,  was  wtthfiW 
first  (1  K.  xii.  30).  The  more  important  tM,m 
nearer  the  capital  and  in  the  heart  of  the  kiiij^^i^ 
was  Bethel.  The  worship  and  the  saiAtf 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  northern  kingdanu  S; 
was  while  dedicating  the  altar  at  Bethel  tU^ 
prophet  from  Judah  suddenly  appeared,  who 
nounced  the  altar,  and  foretold  its  desecntkul 
Josiah,  and  violent  overthrow.  The  king 
ing  out  his  hand  to  arrent  the  piophet,  fM\ 
withered  and  paralyzed,  ami  only  at  the 
prayer  saw  it  restored,  and  acknowledged  lus 
mission.  Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war  with 
house  of  Judah,  but  the  only  act  distioctly 
corded  is  a  battle  with  Abijah,  soc  of  IMiol 
in  which  he  was  defeated.  The  cahmiity 
severely  felt;  he  never  reoorered  the  blov, 
soon  aifler  d[ied,  in  the  22nd  year  of  hk 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was  buried  in  his  aoceriaf 
sepulchre  (IK.  xiv.  20).— 2.  Jekoooak  IL.Aii 
son  of  Joosh,  the  4th  of  tlie  dynasty  of  Jdia.  1H 
most  prosperous  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  He  TtfM 
the  Syrian  invaders,  took  their  capital  city  DuDMcai^ 
(2  K.  xiv.  28 ;  Am.  i.  3-5),  and  i^covered  the  wbohil 
the  ancient  dominion  from  Hamath  to  the  Dnd  S* 
(xiv.  25  ;  Am.  vi.  14).  Ammon  and  Moab  «■* 
reconquered  (Am.  i.  13,  ii.  1-3) ;  the  Tramjorf^k 
tribes  were  i-estored  to  their  territory  (2  K.  A 
5;  1  Chr.  v.  17-22).  But  it  was  merely  ««* 
ward  restoration.  Amos  was  diarged  by  •^n"* 
with  prophesying  the  destruction  of  Jerohcnia  m 
his  house  by  the  sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17). 

Jer'oham.  1.  Father  of  Elkanah,  the  frihcrrf 
Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27,  M; 
1  Sam.  i.  1).— 2.  A  Benjamite,  and  the  fouadtf^ 
a  family  of  Bene-Jeroham  (1  Chr.  viii.  27),  R^ 
bably  the  same  as— 8.  Father  (or  progenitff)* 
Ibneiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  8;  comp.  3  and  9).-0 
descendant  of  Aaron,  of  the  hoose  of  InuBcr,  ■► 
leader  of  the  sixteenth  courK  of  priests;  bo>  ' 
Pashur  and  father  of  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  IS).  * 
appears  to  be  mentioned  again  in  Krii.  »>•  )*^ 
5.  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  some  of  whow  •«>«  J*"** 
David  at  Ziklag  (I  Chr.  ni.  7).— 6.  A  ft<*^ 
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MB  or  descendant  Azareel  was  head  of  his 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22).— 
Tm  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  "  captains  of 
liuDcinds"  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (2  Chr. 
xxiiL  1). 

J'enibba'al,  the  surname  of  Gideon  which  he 
acquired  in  consequence  of  destroying  the  altar  of 
Eakl,  wh«i  his  father  defended  him  fi-om  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Abi-ezirites  (Judg.  vi.  32). 

^carnbbeih'etll,  a  name  of  Gideon  (2  Sam.  xi. 
21  >. 

Jor'ual,  the  IKnidemeis  of,  the  place  in  which 
J^ioflhs4)hat  was  informed  by  Jahaziel  the  Levite 
that  he  should  encounter  the  hordes  of  Anunon, 
Moab,  and  the  Mehunims  (2  Chr.  xx.  16).  The 
nazne  has  not  been  met  with. 

Jffn'fllem.  The  subject  of  Jerusalem  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  heads :— I.  The  place  itself: 
its  origin,  position,  and  physical  characteristics. 
II.  The  annals  of  the  dty.  III.  The  topogi-aphy 
of  the  town ;  the  relative  localities  of  its  various 
parts ;  the  sites  of  the  "  Holy  Places  "  ancient  and 
modem,  &c. 

I.  The    place    itself.— The    arguments — if 
arjfuments  they  can  be  called — for  and  against  the 
identity  of  the  **  Salem"  of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv. 
18)  with  Jerusalem  — the    '*  Salem"  of  a  late 
Plnlmist  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  2) — are  almost  equally  ba- 
lanced.   This  question  will  be  discussed  under  the 
Ikead  of  Salem.    It  is  during  the  conquest  of  the 
coontxy  that  Jerusalem  fii'st  appears  in  definite 
ibrm  on  the  scene  in  which  it  was  destined  to 
oocapy   so    prominent  a  position.      The  earliest 
iiotioe  Is  probably  that  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16, 
28, docribing  the  landnuuks  of  the  boundariee  of 
Judsh,  and  Benjamin.    Heie  it  is  styled  Ha-Jebusi, 
^  e.  **  the  Jebusite  *'  (A.  Y .  Jebusi),  afler  the  name 
^  its  oocQpiers,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other 
pieces  m  these  lists.    Next,  we  find  the  form  Jebus 
CJq^«  xix.  10,  11) — ^'*  Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem 
•  •  •  .  the  city  of  the  Jebusites ; "  and  lastly,  in 
^ocomnts  which  profess  to  be  of  the  same  age  as 
the  foregoing — we  have  Jerusalem  (Josh.  x.  1,  &c., 
^  10;  Judg.  i.  7,  &c.).     Jerusalem  stands  in 
toade  31=*  46'  35"  North,  and  longitude  35° 
18'  30"  East  of  Greenwich.     It  is  32  miles  dis- 
^1^  iiom  the  sea,  and  18  from  the  Jordan ;  20 
T*^  Hebron,  and  36  from  Samaiia.     The  western 
'I^B  of  the  city,  which  forms  its  highest  point,  is 
^^t  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 
f^^Uit  of  Olives  rises  slightly  above  this — 2724 
^**»     The  situation  of  the  dty  in  reference  to  the 
*^^  ^  Palestine,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Robin- 
^^  ^  a  well-known  passage,  which  is  so  complete 
^^  graphic  a  statement  of  the  case,  that  we  take 
^^    liboly  of  giving  it  entire.     **  Jerusalem  lies 
the  summit  of  a  broad  mountain  ridge.     This 
or  mountainous  ti-act  extends,  without  inter- 
00,  from   the   plain  of  Esdraelon   to  a  line 
between  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
S.E.  comer  of  the   Mediterranean :   or  more 
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2^  JP*i^y>  perhaps,  it  may  be  regarded  as  extending 

i^    ^LT  soQth  as  to  Jebel  *Araif  in  the  desert ;  where 

-^^.^Inks  down  at  once  to  the   level  of  the  great 

^^^^*%em  plateau.      This  tract,  which    is    every- 

^^^J^re  not  less  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 

^^^^^raphical  miles  in  breadth,  is  in  fact  high  un- 

^|,^^  table-land.     It  everywhere  foi*ms  the  preci- 

^^^^^os  western  wall  of  the  great  valley  of  the 

4^    ^>lan  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  while  towards  the  west 

^Bnks  down  by  an  offiiet  into  a  range  of  lower 


hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  surface 
of  this  upper  region  is  everywhere  rocky,  uneven, 
and  mountainous  ;  and  is  moreover  cut  up  by  deep 
valleys  which  run  east  or  west  on  either  side  to- 
wards  the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterranean.     The  line 
of  division,  or  water-shed,  between  the  waters  of 
these  valleys, — a  term  which  here  applies  almost 
exclusively  to  the  watera  of  the  rainy  season, — 
follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of  land  along 
the  ridge ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the 
valleys,  which  run  off  in  different  directions,  of^en 
interlap  for  a  considemble  distance.      Thus,   for 
example,  a  valley  which  descends   to  the  Joitiau 
oflen  has  its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the 
commencement  of  other  valleys  which  run  to  the 
western  sea.     From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon 
onwards  towards  the  south,  the  mountainous  coun- 
try rises  gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently 
known  as  the  mountains  of  Ephmm  and  Judah; 
until  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  eleva* 
tion  of  nearly  3000  Paiis  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.     Further  north,  on  a  line 
drawn  from  the  noith  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards 
the  true  west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only 
about  2500  Paris  feet;  and  here,  close  upon  the 
water-shed,  lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem.      Six  or 
seven  miles  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  city  is   spread 
out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about  eUJih 
(Gibeon),  also  extending  to¥rards  d^Bireh  (Beeroth) ; 
the  waters  of  which  flow  offat  its  S.E.  part  through 
the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady  Beit 
Ilcuitna;  but  to  which  the  monks  and  travellers 
have  usually  given  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  Tur- 
pentine, or  of  the  Terebinth,  on  the  mistaken  sup- 
position that  it  is  the  ancient  Valley  of  Elah.    This 
great  valley  passes  along  in  a  S.W.  direction  an 
hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusalon ;  and  finally  opens 
out  from  the  mountains  into  the  western   plain, 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours  S.W.  from  the 
city,  under  the  name  of  Wady  esSUrdr,     The 
traveller,  on  his  way  from  Ramleh  to  Jerusalem, 
descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep  valley  at  the 
village  of  KiUonUh  on  its  western  side,  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.     On  again  reaching 
the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side,  he  enters  upon 
an  open  tract  sloping  gradually  downwards  towards 
the  south  and  east;  and  sees  before  him,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  walls  and  domes 
of  the  Holy  City,  and  beyond  them  the  higher 
ridge  or  sununit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.     The 
traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards  the  city 
along  a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at  some  dis- 
tance on  his  left  the  shallow  northern  pait  of  the 
Valley  of  Jdioshaphat ;  and  close  at  hand  on  his 
right  the  basin  which  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom.     Upon  the  broad  and  elevated 
promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two  valleys,, 
lies  the  Holy  City.     All  around  are  higher  hills ;. 
on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives;  on  the  south, 
the  HiU  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising  directly 
from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  west,  the  ground 
rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the  holders  of 
the  great  Wady;  while  on  the  north,  a  bend  of  the 
ridge  connected  with  tlie  Mount  of  Olives  bounds 
the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile. 
Towards  the  S.W.  the  view  is  somewhat  more 
open ;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim,  already 
described,  commencing  just  at  the  southern  brink 
of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off  S.W.. 
I  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.    In  the  N.W. 
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too,  tlie  ejc  reaches  up  along  the  upper  pai't  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoahaphat ;  and  from  many  points,  can 
discern  the  mosque  of  N^y  Samwilf  situated  on  a 
lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hours"  (Robinson's  Bibi  Researches,  i. 
258-260).  The  heights  of  the  principal  points  in 
and  round  the  city,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
«8  given  by  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  in  the  Memoir 
accompanying  his  Map,  1858,  are  as  follow: — 

Feet. 
V.W.  comer  of  the  dty  (Katr  Jalud)    ....    2610 

Hount  Zion  (Coenaadum) 2537 

Mouot  Mori«h  (^Hdram  ah  Sherif) 2429 

Bridge  over  the  Kedron,  near  GkUuemane  .     .     .    2281 

FoolofSiloiun 2114 

Bir-ayub,  at  the  confluence  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron  1 996 
Hount  of  Olives,  Gharch  of  Ascension  on  summit .    2724 

— .Roacb. — ^There  appear  to  have  been  but  two  main 
approaches  to  the  city.  1.  From  the  Joi-dan  valley 
by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  was  the 
route  commonly  taken  from  the  north  and  east  of  the 
country — as  from  Galilee  by  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii. 
11,  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  29,  45,  &c.),  from  Damascus 
by  Pompey,  to  Mahanaim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  xvi.) 
It  waa  aho  the  route  from  places  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  15). 
The  latter  part  of  the  approach,  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  as  generally  followed  at  the  present  day,  is 
identical  with  what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  memor- 
able instance,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  2.  From  the 
great  maritime  plain  of  Philistia  and  Sharon.  This 
rood  led  by  the  two  Bethhorons  up  to  the  high 
ground  at  Gibeon,  whence  it  turned  south,  and 
<aune  to  Jerusalem  by  Ramah  and  Gibeah,  and 
over  the  ridge  north  of  the  city.  3.  The  commun- 
ication with  the  mountoinoua  districts  of  the  south 
is  less  distinct.— Go^s. — The  situation  of  the  various 
gates  of  the  city  is  examined  in  Section  III.  It 
may,  however,  be  desirable  to  supply  hera  a  com- 
plete list  of  those  which  are  named  in  the  Bible  and 
Josephus,  with  the  refei'ences  to  their  occurrences : — 

I.  Gate  of  Ephraim.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23;  Nch.  viii. 
16,,xii.  39.  This  is  probably  the  some  as  the — 2. 
Gate  of  Benjamin.  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  10.  If  60,  it  was  400  cubits  distant  from  the 
— 3.  Comer  gate.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23,  xxvi.  9  ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10.  4.  Gate  of  Joshua,  go- 
vernor of  the  city.  2  K.  xxiii.  8.  5.  Gate  be- 
tween the  two  walls.  2  K.  xxv.  4  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4. 
6.  Hoi-se  gate.  Neh.  iii.  38  ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxi.  40.  7.  Ravine  gate  (t.  e,  opening  on 
iiavine  of  Hinnom).  2  Chr.  xxvi.  9;  Neh.  ii.  13, 
15,  iii.  13.  8.  Fish  gate.  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  14 ;  Neh. 
iii.  1 ;  Zeph.  i.  16.  9.  Dung  gate.  Neh.  ii.  13, 
iii.  13.      10.  Sheep  gate.     Neh.  iu.  1,  32,  xii.  39. 

II.  East  gate.  Neh.  iii.  29.  12.  Miphkad.  Neh. 
iii.  31.  13.  Fountain  gate  (Siloam  ?).  Neh.  xii. 
37.  14.  Water  gate.  Neh.  xii.  37.  15.  Old 
^te.  Neh.  xii.  39.  16.  Prison  gate.  Neh.  xii. 
39.  17.  Gate  Harsith  (perhaps  the  Sun;  A.  V. 
East  gate).  Jer.  xix.  2.  18.  First  gate.  Zech. 
xiv.  10.  19.  Gate  Gennath  (gardens).  Joseph. 
B,  J.  V.  4,  §4.  20.  Essence'  gate.  Jos.  B.  7.  4, 
§2. — To  these  should  be  added  the  following  gates 
of  the  Temple :— Gate  Sur.  2  K.  xi.  6.  Called 
also  Gate  of  foundation.  2  Chr.  xxiii.  5.  Gate  of 
the  guaix],  or  behind  tlie  guard.  2  K.  xi.  6, 19. 
Called  the  High  gate.  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvii.  3; 
2  K.  XV.  35.  Gate  Shallecheth.  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16. 
^^'Burial-grounds. — The  main  cemetery  of  the  city 
seems  from  an  early  date  to  have  been  where  it  is 
still — on  the  bteep  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 
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The  tombs  of  the  kingi  were  in  the  city  of  Dv 
that  is.  Mount  Zion.     The  royal  sepulchres 
probably  chambers  containing  separate  reoeM 
the  successive  kings.     Other  spots  also  were 
for  burial.— Woorf;  Gardens, — The  king^a 
of  David  and  Solomon  seem  to  have  been  in 
bottom  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Kednm 
Hinnom  (Neh.  iii.  15).    ITie  Mount  of  Olivea, 
name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it 
imply,  was  a  fruitful  spot.    At  its  foot  was  si 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  time  of  the 
siege  the  space  north  of  the  wall  of  Agripps 
covei-ed  with  gardens,  groves,  and  plants'* 
fruitrtrees,  inclosed  by  hedges  and  walls; 
level  these  was  one  of  Titus's  first  operations, 
know  that  the  gate  Gennath  (t.  e.  '*  of  gani( 
opened  on  this  side  of  the  city.^—  Water* — ^Ho 
gardens  just  mentioned  on  the  north  of  the 
were  watered  it  is  difHcult  to  understand, 
present  no  water  exists  in  that  direction.     A. 
time  of  the  siege  there  was  a  reservoir  in 
neighbourhood  called  the  Serpent's  Pool ;  but  S^ 
not  been  discovered  in  modem  times.    The  si  ~ 
of  the  waters  is  more  particularly  discussed  i 
third  section,  and  reasons  are  shown  for  faeli 
that  at  one  time  a  very  copious  source  existed 
where  north  of  the  town,  the  outflow  of  whicb 
stopped,  possibly  by  Hezekiah,  and  the  water 
underground  to  reservoirs  in  the  city  and 
the  Temple.^£!trtf«to,  ffotaes,  ^c, — Of  the 
of  these  in  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the 
scattered  notices.     The  '<  East  street"  (2  Chr. 
4)  ;  the  "  street  of  the  city  "— t .  e,  the  dty  of ' 
(xxxii.  6) ;  the  **  street  facing  the  water  gmte" 
viii.  1,  3)— K)r,  according  to  the  parallel  aoooan' 
1  Esdr.  ix.  38,  the  **  broad  place  of  the  T 

towai^  the  East  ;**  the  street  of  the  house  of         

(Ezr.  X.  9) ;  the  **  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephrstfg^— ^^ 

(Neh.  viii.  16);  and  the  **open  place  of  the 

gate  towards  the    East"    must    have 

*'  streets "  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  so  mo' 

the  open  spaces  found  in  enstcm  towns  round  _ 

inside  of  the  gates.     Streets,  properly  so  cal' 

there  were  (Jer.  v.  1,  xi.  13,  &c.) ;  but  the 

of  only  one,  "  the  bakera*  street "  (Jer.  xxxvii. 

IS  preserved  to  us.     To  the  houses  we  have 

less  clue ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tbft 

either  houses  or  streets  the  ancient  Jerusaleoa 

fered  very  materially  from  the  modem.     No 

the  ancient  city  did  not  exhibit  that  air  of  m 

ing  dilapidation  which  is  now  so  prominent  tb 

The  whole  of  the  slopes  south  of  the  Haram 

(the  ancient  Ophel),  and  the  modem  Zion,  and 

west  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  present 

appearance  of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish.     In 

point  at  least  the  ancient  city  stood  in  fkvo 

contrast  with  the  modem,  but  in  many  oUier^ 

resemblance  must  have  been  strong.^-fitoii 

the  cay, — The  various  spots  in  the  neighbour^ 

the  dty  will  be  described  at  length  under  their 

names,  and  to  them  the  reader  is  accordingly  refe: 

II.  The  Annals  op  the  City. — In  consid«^ 
the  annals  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  nothing  sts^ 
one  so  forcibly  as  the  number  and  severity  of  ^ 
sieges  which  it  underwent.     We  catch  our  eai*^"^  ^n( 
glimpj«  of  it  in  the  brief  notice  of  the  1st  cltfiF^ 
of  Judges,  which  describes  how  the  "chikir*** 
Judah  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
the  city  on  fire  ;"  and  almost  the  latest  mentis 
it  in  the  New  Testament  is  contiined  in  the  u>. 
wamings  in  which  Chiist  foretold  how  Jenis^^ 
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be  "  compMied  with  armies  "  (Luke  ni.  20), 
the  abominatioii  of  desolation  be  seen  standing 
the  Holj  Place  (Matt.  xxiv.  15).     In  the  fifteen 
ituries  whidi  elapsed  between  thote  two  points 
city  was  besieged  no  fewer  than  seventeen  Umes ; 
it  was  nzed  to  the  gi'ound ;  and  on  two  other 
its  mdls  were  levelled.     In  this  respect  it 
without  a  parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or  mo* 
The  &iCt  is  one  of  gieat  signiticance.     The 
fint  siq^  appears  to  hare  taken  pUice  almost  im- 
snediatelyafber  the  death  of  Joshua  (cir.  1400  B.C.). 
^odah  mod  Simeon  **  fought  against  it  and  took  it, 
aand  anaoite  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set 
-Uie  city  oo  fire  "  (Judg.  i.  8).     To  this  brief  notice 
Joaephos  makes  a  matei*ial  addition.     He  tells  us 
that  the  part  which  was  takoi  at  last,  and  in  which 
the  daughter  was  made,  was  the  lower  city ;  but 
that  the  npper  dty  was  so  strong,  that  they  relin- 
c^aished  the  attempt  and  moved  off  to  Hebron.     As 
loi^  la  the  Dpper  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
JphfwiteB  they  practically  had   possession  of  the 
'vrhole,  and  a  Jebusite  dty  m  fact  it  remained  for 
A  long  period  after  this.     The  Benjamites  followed 
en  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  but  with  no  better 
(Judg.  i.  21).     And  this  lasted  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and 
reign  of  David  at  Hebron.     David  advanced  to 
siege  at  the  head  of  the  men-of-war  of  all  the 
who  had  come  to  Hebron  "  to  turn  the  king- 
of  Saul  to  him."    They  are  stated  as  280,000 
choice  warriors  of  the  flower  of  Israel  (1  Chr. 
i.  23-39).     No  doubt  they  approached  the  dtj 
^itnn  the  south.     As  before,  the  lower  aty  was 
^nxmediately  taken,  and  as  before,  the  dta/^il  held 
out.    The  xmdaunted  Jebusites,  believing  in  the 
impregnability  of  their  fortress,  manned  the  battle- 
*'  with  lame  and  blind."     David's  anger  was 
l^  the  insult,  and  he  proclaimed  to  his  host 
the  fii'st  who  would  scale  the  rocky  side  of  the 
and  kill  a  Jebuute  should  be  made  chief 
_  lin  of  the  host.     A  crowd  of  warriors  rushed 
loi  naitl  to  the  attempt,  but  Joab's  superior  agility 
^iaed  him  the  day,  and  the  dtadel,  the  fastness  of 
ZlCH,  was  taken  (cir.  1046  B.C.).     David  at  once 
gtweeded  to  secure  himself  in  his  new  acquisition. 
He  inclosed  the  whole  of  the  city  with  a  wall,  and 
^ooaected  it  with  the  dtadel.    The  sensation  caused 
^T  the  fall  of  this  impregnable  fortress  must  have 
]°|f^  enormous.     It  reached  even  to  the  distant 
^Sr**  "^  before  long  an  embassy  arrived  from 
5*uaai,  the  king  of  Phoenicia,  with  the  character- 
*'*'*  offerings  of  artiBcers  and  materials  to  erect  a 
|^^f*ce  for  I^vid  in  his  new  abode.    The  palace  was 
^?*^t,  and  occupied  by  the  fresh  establishment  of 
^^^*a  and  concubines  which  David  acquired.     The 
IJ^J^^al  of  the  Ark  was  an  event  of  great  import- 
It  was  deposited  with  the  most  impressive 
lies,  and  Zion  became  at  once  the  g^rent  sanc- 
of  the  nation.     In  the  fortress  of  Zion,  too, 
^^^     the  sepulchre  of  David.     The  only  works  of 
«/"****»ent  which  we  can  ascribe  to  him  are  the 
l^^^yal  gardens,"  which  appear  to  have  been  formed 
J^  oim  in  the  level  space  south-east  of  the  city, 
^'J****^  ^  ^  confluence  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron 
^^^    Binnom.     Until  the  time  of  Solomon  we  hear 
«Uj  additions  to  the  dty.     His  three  great  works 
jj^'e  the  Temple,  with  its  east  wall  and  cloister, 
^;^    own  Pahioe,  and  the  Wall  of  Jerusalem.     One 

^^  11     ^^  *^  ^^  ^^  °^^  ^^°^  ^^  ^  make  the 
1^^^^  larger.    But  on  the  completion  of  the  Temple 

^Saio  turned  his  attention  to  the  walb,  and  both 
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increased  their  height  and  constructed  very  large 
towers  al(Hig  them.  Another  work  of  his  in  Jeru- 
salem was  the  repair  or  fortification  of  Millo  (1  K. 
ix.  15,  24).  His  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the 
dty  is  the  subject  of  a  special  panqjric  from  Jo- 
seph us.  Rehoboam  had  only  been  on  the  thione 
four  years  (dr.  970  B.C.)  when  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  invaded  Judah  with  an  oiormous  host,  took 
the  tbrtified  places  and  advanced  to  the  capital.  Ke- 
hoboam  did  not  attempt  resistance  (2  Chr.  xii.  9). 
Jerusalem  was  again  threatened  in  the  reign  of  Asa, 
when  Zerah  the  Cushite,  or  king  of  Ethiopia,  in- 
vaded the  country  with  an  enormous  horde  of  fol- 
lowers (2  Chr.  xiv.  9).  He  came  by  the  i-oad 
through  the  low  counU-y  of  Philistia,  where  his 
chai-iots  could  find  level  ground.  But  Asa  was 
more  faithful  and  more  valiant  than  Rehoboam  had 
been.  He  did  not  remain  to  be  blockaded  in  Jeru* 
salem,  but  went  forth  and  met  the  enemy  at  Ma- 
reshah,  and  repulsed  him  with  great  slaughter  (dr. 
940).  The  rdgn  of  his  son  Jehoshaphat,  though 
of  great  prosperity  and  splendour,  is  not  remarkable 
as  r^ards  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  hear  of  a 
**  new  court "  to  the  Temple,  but  have  no  due  to 
its  situation  or  its  builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).  Jeho- 
shaphat'a  son  Jehoram  was  a  prince  of  a  different 
temper.  He  began  his  rdgn  (dr.  887)  by  a  mas- 
sacre of  his  brethren  and  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Philistines  and  Arabians  attacked 
Jerusalem,  broke  into  the  palace,  spoiled  it  of  all  its 
treasures,  sacked  the  royal  harem,  killed  or  can*ied 
off  the  king's  wives,  and  all  his  sons  bat  one.  This 
was  the  fourth  siege.  The  next  events  in  Jei-u- 
salem  were  the  massacre  of  the  royal  children  by 
Joram's  widow  Athaliah,  and  the  six  years'  rdgn  of 
that  queen.  But  with  the  increasing  years  of  Joash^ 
the  spirit  of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah  returned. 
The  king  was  crovmed  and  prodaimed  in  the  Temple 
by  Jehoiada.  Athaliah  herself  was  hurried  out  to 
execution  from  the  sacred  predncts  into  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron.  But  this  zeal  for  Jehovah  soon  ex- 
pired. The  burial  of  the  good  priest  in  the  royal 
tombs  can  hardly  have  been  forgotten  before  a  ge- 
neral relapse  into  idolatry  took  place,  and  his  son 
2^hariah  was  stoned  with  his  family  in  the  very 
court  of  the  Temple  for  protesting.  The  retribu- 
tion invoked  by  the  dying  martyr  quickly  followed. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  (cir.  838),  Hazael  king 
of  Syria,  after  possessing  himself  of  Gath,  marched 
against  the  much  richer  prize  of  Jerusalem.  The 
visit  was  aveiied  by  a  timely  offering  of  treasure 
from  the  Temple  and  the  royal  palace  (2  K.  xii. 
18 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  23).  The  pi^icted  danger  to  the 
city  was  however  only  postponed.  After  the  defeat 
of  Amaziah  by  Joash,  the  gates  were  throwni  open, 
the  treasures 'of  the  Temple  and  the  king's  private 
treasures  were  pillaged,  and  for  the  firat  time  the 
walls  of  the  city  weie  injured.  A  dear  breach  was 
made  in  them  of  400  cubits  in  length  *'  from  the 
gate  of  Ephraim  to  the  comer  gate,"  and  through 
this  Joash  drove  in  triumph,  with  his  captive  in 
the  chariot,  into  the  city.  This  must  have  been 
on  the  north  side,  and  probably  at  the  present  north- 
west comer  of  the  walls.  The  long  reign  of  Uzziah 
(2  K.  XV.  1-7 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.)  brought  about  a  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  fortunes  of  Jerusalem. 
The  walls  wepe  thoroughly  repaired  and  furnished 
for  the  first  time  with  machines,  then  expressly  in« 
vented  for  shooting  stones  and  arrows  against  be- 
siegers. Later  in  this  rdgn  happened  the  great 
earthquake  described  by  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  10,  §4), 
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aii'I  alluded  to  by  the  Prophets  as  a  kind  of  era  (i>nc 
Stanley,  S.  ^  P,  184,  125).  A  serious  breach  was 
made  in  the  Temple  it«elfj  and  below  the  city  <i 
large  frapnent  was  dctnchcd  from  the  hill  at  l]n- 
rogel,  and  rolling  down  the  slope,  overwhelmed  the 
king's  gardens  at  the  junction  of  the  Valleys  of 
Hinnom  and  Kedron,  and  rested  against  the  bottom 
of  tlie  slope  of  Olivet.  Jotham  (cir.  756)  inherited 
his  father's  sagacity,  as  well  as  his  tastes  for  archi- 
tecture an<l  warfare.  His  works  in  Jerusalem  were 
building  the  upjwr  gateway  to  the  Temple — appa- 
rently a  gate  communicating  with  the  palace  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  2U) — and  portict>es  I<^ading  to  tlie  same.  He 
also  built  much  on  Ophel  (2  K.  xv.  35;  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  3),  repaii-ed  the  w.ills  wherever  they  were 
dilapidated,  and  stiTngthened  them  by  very  large 
and  strong  tcwei^.  Before  the  death  of  Jotliam 
(B.C.  740)  the  clouds  of  the  Syrian  invasion  began 
to  gather.  They  broke  on  the  head  of  Ahoz  his 
successor ;  Rezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of 
Israel  joined  their  armies  and  invested  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  xvi.  5).  The  fortifications  of  the  two  pre* 
vious  kings  enabled  the  city  to  hold  out  daring  a 
si^e  of  great  length.  In  the  fight  which  followed 
the  mea  of  Judah  lost  severely,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  city  having  been  plundei'ed.  To 
o])po8«  the  confederacy  which  had  so  injured  him, 
Aluiz  had  recourse  to  Assyria.  To  collect  presents 
he  went  so  far  as  to  Liy  hands  on  pail  of  the  per- 
manent works  of  tJie  Temple  (2  K.  xv'x.  17,  18j. 
Whether  tltc  application  to  Assyria  relieved  Ahaz 
from  one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear.  From 
one  passage  it  would  seem  that  Tiglath  Pileser  ac- 
tually came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  20).  At 
any  rate  the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh  idolatries, 
.'ind  fresh  insults  in  the  Temple.  The  very  first  act 
of  Hezekiah  (B.C.  724)  wjw  to  restore  what  his 
father  had  desecrated  f2  Chr.  xxix.  3  ;  and  see  36, 
*'  suildenly").  High-places,  altars,  the  mysteiious 
and  obscene  symbols  of  Baal  and  Ashemh,  the  ve- 
nornble  brazen  serpent  of  Moses  itself,  were  torn 
down,  broki'n  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  cast 
into  the  valley  of  tlie  Kedmn  (2  Chr.  xxx.  14 ;  2  K. 
xviii.  4).  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the 
decorations  of  the  Temple  were  renewed.  And  now 
approached  thegrttitest  crisis  which  had  yet  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  city:  the  dreatled  Assyrian 
aimy  was  to  appear  under  its  walls.  Hezekiah  pre- 
pared ft)r  the  siege.  The  springs  round  Jerusalem 
were  stopped — thiat  is,  their  outflow  was  prevented, 
and  the  water  diveiied  underground  to  the  interior 
of  the  city  (2  K.  xx.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4).  This 
done,  ho  cai-efully  repaired  the  walls  of  the  city, 
furnished  them  with  additional  towers,  and  built  a 
second  wall  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5;  Is.  xxii.  10).  He 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5,  "  Millo  ;"  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  prepaix?d  abund- 
ance of  ammunition.  At  the  time  of  Titus's  siege 
the  name  of  **  the  Assyrian  Camp  "  was  still  attadied 
to  a  spot  north  of  the  city  in  remembrance  eitlier 
of  this  or  the  subsequent  visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  reign  of  Manasseh  (u.c.  696)  must  ha\-e  been 
an  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  Jerusalem,  though 
only  meagre  indications  of  its  events  are  to  be  found 
ill  the  documents.  He  built  a  fresh  wall  to  the 
citadel,  **  from  the  west  side  of  Gihon-in-the-valley 
to  the  fish-gate,"  •*.  e.  apparently  along  tlie  east  side 
of  the  centi-al  valley,  which  parts  the  upper  and 
lower  cities  from  S.  to  N.  He  idso  continued  the 
works  which  bad  been  begun  by  Jotliam  at  Ophcl, 
and  raised  that  iortreia  or  ftmcture  to  a  great 
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height.  The  r«gn  of  Josiah  (d.C.  639)  wasma;^ 
by  a  more  strenuous  zeal  for  Jehovah  thaa  era 
that  of  Hezekiah  had  been.  He  began  his  reiga  ai 
eight  years  of  age,  and  by  his  20th  year  (\2^d 
his  1-611^1—2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3l  commenced  a  thorai^ 
remo\al  of  the  idolatmus  aouses  of  Manass^h  nd 
Amon,  and  even  some  of  Ahaz,  whidi  must  hire 
escaped  the  purgations  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xxriii.  IS). 
His  rash  opposition  to  Pharadli  Necho  cost  him  kii 
life,  his  son  his  throne^  and  Jeruaalem  raudi  wSvc 
ing.  Before  Jehoahaz  (B.C.  60S)  had  been  rrigniiif; 
tbree  months,  tlie  Egyptian  king  found  opportunitr 
to  send  to  Jerusalem,  from  Kiblah  where. he  vm 
then  encamped,  a  force  sufficient  to  depose  and  tab 
him  prisoner,  to  put  his  brother  Eliakim  on  tte 
throne,  and  to  exact  a  heavy  fine  from  the  city  ad 
country,  which  was  paid  in  advance  by  the  new  km, 
and  afterwards  extorted  by  taxation  (2  K.  xxiii.  X^ 
35).  The  fall  of  the  city  was  now  rapidly  approach 
ing.  During  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  Jerusalem  mi 
visited  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the  Babylonian  ainy 
Lately  victorious  over  the  Egyptians  at  CardiemiA. 
The  visit  was  possibly  repeated  once,  or  even  twist 
A  sit^  there  must  have  been ;  but  of  this  we  hut 
no  account.  Jehoiakim  was  succeeded  by  his  son  J^ 
hoiachin  (d.c.  597).  Hardly  had  his  short  Tfi|i 
bf^un  before  the  terrible  array  of  Babylon  i^ 
api>cared  before  the  city,  again  commanded  by  X^ 
buchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  10,  11).  JehoiaddR 
sun^endered  in  the  third  month  of  his  reign.  Tbi 
treasures  of  the  palace  and  Temple  were  pillift^ 
certain  golden  articles  of  Solomon's  original  tAt 
blishmeut,  which  had  escaped  the  plunder  and  dM* 
crations  of  the  previous  reigns,  were  cut  up  (2  L 
xxiv.  13),  and  the  more  desirable  objects  out  of  Al 
T<«mple  carried  off  (Jer.  xxvii.  19).  The  undeil 
Jehoiadiin  was  made  king  in  his  stead,  bv  the  uM 
of  Zedekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13;  Kzek.  xCni.  13,  H 
18).  He  applied  to  Pharaoh-Hophra  for  a«i«t««i 
(Kzek.  xvii.  15).  Upon  this  Nebuchadnefltf 
marched  in  person  to  Jerusalem  (B.C.  588),  vAfk 
once  began  a  regular  siege,  at  the  same  time  wsittl| 
the  countiy  far  and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7..  ThedM 
was  conducted  by  erecting  foiis  on  loftv  mooM 
round  the  city,  from  whidi  on  tlie  usual  AsijnM 
plan,  missiles  were  discharged  into  the  towii,tfl 
the  walls  and  houses  in  them  battered  by  nfll 
(Jer.  xxxii.  24,  xxxiii.  4,  lii.  4 ;  Ezek.  zzi.  2^ 
The  city  was  also  surrounded  with  troops  (Jr* 
lii.  7).  The  siege  was  once  abandoned,  owiof  to 
the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  xzzri. 
5,  11).  But  the  relief  was  only  temporary,  andli 
the  nth  of  Zedeki;di  (B.C.  586),  on  the  9th  dsyrf 
the  4th  month  (Jer.  lii.  6),  being  just  a  yearndl 
half  from  the  Brst  investment,  the  city  was  tshii 
It  was  at  midnight.  The  whole  city  was  wrapt  k 
the  pitchy  darkness  characterihtic  of  an  eastern  towik 
and  nothing  was  known  by  the  Jews  of  what  hil 
happened  till  the  genends  of  the  army  entered  Ai 
Temple  (Joseph.)  and  took  their  seats  in  thenidft 
court  (Jer.  xxxix.  3 ;  Jos.  Ard,  x.  8,  §2).  IVi 
the  alarm  was  given  to  Z^ekiah,  and  coUectiDcUi 
remaining  warriors,  he  stole  out  of  the  city  Bf  • 
gate  at  the  south  side,  somewhere  near  the  prn 
Bafh-el'Magharibeh,  crossed  the  Kednm  abovt  A> 
royal  gaitiens  and  made  his  way  over  the  )l<i* 
of  Olives  to  the  Jordan  valley. '  At  hmk  dji^ 
iiifonnation  of  the  flight  was  brought  to  the  A** 
deans  by  some  deaeiiers.  A  rapid  puffuit  V^ 
made:  Zedekiah  was  overtaken  near  Jeridio,  !■ 
people  were  dispersed,  and  be  himself  eaptord  *■ 
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nred  Imr  e  miserable  fate  at  Riblah.  Meantime 
tmtcbed  inhalHtants  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
alt  and  sack:  the  men  were  slaughtered ,  old 
Toong,  prince  and  peasant ;  the  women  viobtod 
loaot  ZioQ  itself  (Lam.  ii.  4,  v.  11,  12).  On 
■erenth  day  of  the  following  month  (2  K.  xxt. 
NdHizaradiw,  the  commander  of  the  king's  body- 
nd,  who  seems  to  hare  been  charged  with  Ne- 
tadnezsar's  instructions  as  to  what  should  be 
i  with  the  dty,  arrived.  Two  days  were  passed, 
•ably  in  collecting  the  captives  and  booty ;  and 
ihc  tenth  (Jer.  Hi.  12)  the  Temple,  the  royal 
ee,  and  all  the  more  important  buildings  of  the 
p  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  walls  thrown  down 
left  as  heaps  of  disordered  rubbish  on  the  ground 
h.  It.  2).  The  previous  deportations,  and  the 
srii^  endured  in  the  siege,  must  to  a  great 
nt  have  drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied 
lie,  and  thus  the  captives,  on  this  occasion, 
e  Imt  few  and  unimportant.  The  land  was  prac- 
Uy  deserted  of  all  but  the  very  poorest  class, 
e  years  afterwards — the  23rd  of  Nebuchad- 
csrs  reign — the  insatiable  Nebuzamdan,  on  his 
'  to  £g3rpt,  again  visited  the  ruins,  and  swept 
745  more  of  the  wretched  peasants  (Jer.  lii.  30). 
IS  Jerusalem  at  last  had  fallen,  and  the  Temple, 
Dp  under  such  fair  au5pices,  was  a  heap  of  black- 
I  rains.  The  spot,  however,  was  none  the  less 
«d  because  the  edifice  was  destroyed.  It  was 
.  the  centre  of  hope  to  the  people  in  captivity, 
tiie  time  soon  arrived  for  their  return  to  it. 
■  decree  of  Cyrus  authorizing  the  rebuilding  ot 
**  house  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  which  is  in 
Malem,"  was  issued  B.C.  536.  In  consequence 
reof  a  very  large  caravan  of  Jews  arrived  in  the 
■tiT.  A  short  time  was  occupied  in  settling  in 
Ir  nmner  cities,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  7th 
ifli  (Ezr.  iii.  6)  a  general  assembly  was  called 
!tW  at  Jerusalem  in  **  the  open  place  of  the 
t  gate  towards  the  east"  (1  Esd.  v.  47)  ;  the 
ir  was  set  up,  and  the  daily  morning  and  evening 
ifiees  commenced.  An-nngements  were  made  for 
M  and  timber  for  the  fabric,  and  in  the  2nd  year 
ar  their  return  (B.C.  534),  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
I  mooth  (1  Esd.  v.  57),  the  foundation  of  the 
Bple  was  laid.  But  the  work  was  destined  to 
m  material  interruptions.  The  chiefs  of  the 
fie  by  whom  Samaria  hod  been  colonized,  an- 
nd  and  hindered  them  in  every  possible  way ; 
i  ultimately  the  Temple  was  finished  and  dedi- 
•d  in  the  6th  year  of  Darius  (b.c.  516),  on  the 
I  (w  23rd,  1  Esdr.  vii.  5)  of  Adar— the  Lost 
■til*  and  on  the  14th  day  of  the  new  year  the 

*  Passover  was  celebrated.  All  this  time  the 
&  of  the  city  remained  as  the  Assyrians  had  left 
an  (Neh.  ii!  12,  &c.).  A  period  of  58  years 
'pwed,  of  which  no  accounts  are  preserved  to  us ; 
'  tt  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  4^7,  Ezra 
■•▼•d  from  Babylon  with  a  caravan  of  Priests, 
^Hai^  Nethintms,  and  lay  people.  He  lefl  Ba- 
*i  on  the  1st  day  of  the  year  and  reached  Jeru- 
">»  on  the  Ist  of  the  5th  month  (Ezr.  vii.  9, 

32).     We  now  pass  another  period  of  eleven 

•  until  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  about  B.c.  445. 
*"  three  days  he  collected  the  chief  people  and 
''^•ed  the  immediate  rebuilding  of  the  walls. 

spirit  seized  them,  and  notwithstanding  the 
t«  and  threats  of  Sanballat,  the  ruler  of  the 
^ritans,  and  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  in  conse- 
4De  of  which  one-half  of  the  people  had  to  remain 
M  while  the  other  half  built,  the  work  was 
l^kled  in  52  days,  on  the  25th  of  EIul.     The 
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wall  thus  rebuilt  was  that  of  the  city  of  Jenuslem 
as  well  as  the  city  of  David  or  Zion.  Kehemiah 
remained  in  the  dty  for  twelve  years  (v.  14,  xiii. 
6),  during  which  time  he  held  the  office  and  main- 
tained the  state  of  governor  of  the  province  (v.  14) 
from  his  own  private  resources  (v.  15).  The 
foreign  tendencies  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  and  his 
family  had  already  given  Kehemiah  some  concern 
(ziii.  4,  28).  Eliashib*s  son  Joiada,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  high-priesthood,  had  two  sons,  the  one 
Jonatlian  (Neh.  xii.  11)  or  Johanan  (Neh.  xii.  22), 
the  other  Joshua  T  Jos.).  The  two  quarrelled,  and 
Joshua  was  killed  by  Johanan  in  the  Temple  (B.C. 
cir.  366).  Johanan  in  his  turn  had  two  sons, 
Jaddua  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  and  Manasseh  (Jos.  Ant. 
xi.  7,  §2).  Manasseh  married  the  daughter  of  San- 
ballat the  Horonite,  and  eventually  beome  the  first 
priest  of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Gerizim.  During 
the  high-priesthood  of  Jaddua  occurred  the  fiunous 
visit  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Jerusalem.  The 
result  to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was  an  exemption 
from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year:  a  privily 
which  they  retained  for  l<nig.  We  hear  nothing 
more  of  Jerusalem  until  it  was  taken  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  about  B.C.  320,  during  his  incursion  into 
Syria.  A  stormy  period  succeeded — ^that  of  the 
struggles  between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  for  the 
possession  of  Syria,  which  lasted  until  the  defeat  of 
the  former  at  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  after  which  the 
country  came  into  the  possession  of  Pttdemy.  Simon 
the  Just,  who  followed  his  fitther  Onias  in  the  high- 
priesthood  (cir.  B.C.  300),  is  one  of  the  £Eivourite 
heroes  of  the  Jews.  Under  his  care  the  sanctuary 
was  repaired,  and  some  foundations  of  great  depth 
added  round  the  Temple,  possibly  to  gain  a  larger 
surface  on  the  top  of  the  hiU  (Eodus.  1.  1,  2).  The 
large  cistern  or  "  sea  "  of  the  principal  court  of  the 
Temple,  which  hitherto  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  temporarily  or  roughly  constructed,  was  sheathed 
in  brass  (ibid.  3) ;  the  walls  of  the  dty  were  more 
strongly  fortified  to  guard  a^nst  such  attacks  as 
thoee  of  Ptolemy  (ib.  4)  ;  and  the  Temple  service 
was  maintained  with  great  pomp  and  ceremonial 
(ib.  11-21).  His  death  was  marked  by  evil  omens 
of  various  kinds  presaging  disasters.  The  intei*- 
course  with  Greeks  was  £ut  eradicating  the  national 
character,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  peaceful  in- 
tercourse during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  who 
succeeded  Soter,  viz.,  Philadelphus  (B.C.  285),  and 
Euergetes  (B.C.  247).  A  description  of  Jerusalem 
at  this  period  under  the  name  of  Aristeas  still  sur- 
vives, whichjBupplies  a  lively  picture  of  both  Temple 
and  dty.  The  Temple  was  **endosed  with  three 
walls  70  cubits  high,  and  of  proportionate  thick- 
ness ....  The  spadous  courts  were  paved  with 
marble,  and  beneath  them  hiy  immense  reservoh-s 
of  water,  which  by  mechanical  contrivance  was  made 
to  fush  forth,  and  thus  wash  away  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices."  The  city  occupied  the  summit  and 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  opposite  hill — the  modem 
Zion.  The  main  streets  appear  to  have  run  north 
and  south ;  some  "  along  the  brow  ....  others 
lower  down  but  parallel,  following  the  course  of  the 
valley,  with  cross  streets  connecting  them."  They 
were  **  furnished  with  raised  pavements,"  dther 
due  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  or  possibly  adopted 
for  the  reason  given  by  Aristeas,  viz.  to  enable  the 
passengers  to  avoid  contact  with  persons  or  things 
ceremonially  undean.  The  bazaars  were  then,  as 
now,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  dty.  During  the 
struggle  between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Antiochus 
the  Great,  Jemaalem  became  altematdy  a  ;>rey 
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to  each  of  the  contending  parties.  In  203  it  was 
taken  bj  Antiochus.  In  199  it  was  retaken  by 
Scopas  Uie  Alexandrian  general,  who  left  a  garrison 
in  the  citadel.  In  the  following  year  Antiochus 
again  beat  the  Egyptians,  apd  then  the  Jews,  who 
had  safiered  roost  from  the  latter,  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  his  army,  and  assisted  them  in  re« 
dudng  the  E^ption  garrison.  In  the  reign  of 
SeleacuB  Soter  Jerusalem  was  in  much  apparent 
prosperity.  But  the  city  foon  began  to  be  much 
disturbed  by  the  disputes  between  Hyrcanus,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Joseph  the  collector,  and  his 
elder  and  legitimate  brothers.  In  175  Seleucus 
Soter  died,  and  the  kingdom  of  Syria  came  to  his 
brothoTt  the  infamous  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  His 
first  act  towards  Jerusalem  was  to  sell  the  office  of 
high-priest— still  filled  by  the  good  Onias  III. — to 
Onias  brother  Joshua,  who  changed  his  name  to 
Jason  (2  Mace.  iv.  7).  In  172  Jerusalem  was 
visited  by  Antiochus.  He  entered  the  city  at  night 
by  torch-light  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  Jason 
and  his  party,  and  after  a  short  stay  returned 
(2  Maoc  It.  22).  During  the  absence  of  Antiochus 
in  Egypt,  Jason,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Me* 
nelaos,  suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with  a 
thousand  men,  drove  Menelaus  into  the  citadel,  and 
slaughtered  the  citizens  without  mercy.  The  news 
of  these  tumults  reaching  Antiochus  on  his  way 
from  Egypt  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem  (B.C. 
170).  He  appears  to  have  entered  the  city  without 
much  difficulty.  An  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the 
adherents  of  Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a  general 
pillage  of  the  contents  of  the  Temple.  The  total 
exteimination  of  the  Jews  was  resolved  on,  and  in 
two  years  (b.C.  168)  an  army  was  sent  under  Apol- 
lonius  to  can-y  the  resolve  into  eff(>ct.  Another 
great  slaughter  took  place  on  the  sabbath,  the  city 
was  now  in  its  tui*n  ]>illaged  and  burnt,  and  the 
walls  destroved.  Antiochus  next  issued  an  edict  to 
compel  heathen  woi'ship  in  all  his  dominions.  The 
Temple  was  reconsecrated  to  ZeusOlympius  (2  Mace, 
vi.  2).  And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled  not 
only  to  tolerate  but  to  take  an  active  paii  in  these 
foreign  abominations,  the  obseivance  of  their  own 
rites  and  ceremonies — sacrifice,  the  sabbath,  cir- 
cumcision— was  absolutely  forbidden.  The  battles 
of  the  Maccabees  were  fought  on  the  oirtskirts  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the  defeat  of  Lysias 
at  Bethzur  that  they  thought  it  safe  to  venture  into 
the  recesses  of  the  central  hills.  Then  they  imme- 
diately turned  their  steps  to  Jerusalem.  The  pre- 
cincts of  the  Temple  wei'e  at  once  cleansed,  the 
polluted  altar  put  aside,  a  new  one  constructed, 
and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced,  and 
on  the  third  anniversary  of  the  deseciation — the 
25th  of  the  month  Chisleu,  iu  the  year  b.c.  165, 
the  Temple  was  dedicated  with  a  feast  which  lasted 
for  eight  days.  After  this  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Temple  was  very  much  strengthened  (I  Mace,  iv, 
60),  and  it  was  in  fact  converted  into  a  fortress 
fcomp.  vi.  26,  61,  62),  and  occupied  by  a  garrison 
(iv,  61).  The  Acra  was  still  held  by  the  soldiers 
of  Antiochus.  Two  yeara  latei*  (B.C.  163)  Judas 
collected  his  people  to  take  it,  and  began  a  siege 
with  banks  and  engines.  In  the  mean  time  Anti- 
ochus had  died  (B.C.  164),  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  a  youth.  The  garrison 
in  the  Acra,  finding  themselves  pressed  by  Judas, 
managed  to  communicate  with  the  king,  who  brought 
nn  aimy  from  Antioch  and  attacked  Bethzur,  one 
of  the  key-positions  of  the  Maccabees.  This  obliged 
Judas  to  give  up  the  siege  of  the  Acra,  and  to  march 
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southwards  against  the  intnider  (1  Maoe.  ri. 

Anftiochus's  army  proved  too  much  for  his  l.^«>^ 

force,  his  brother  Eleazar  was  killed,  and  he 

compelled  to  fall  back  on  Jerusalem  and  shut  hi 

up  in  the  Temple.    Thither  Lysias,  Antiocl-% 

general — and   later,    Antiochus  himself — ^foUi 

him  (vi.  48,  51,  57,  62)  and  commenced  an  a 

siege.    The  death  of  Judas  took  place  in  1 6 1 . 

it  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  established 

selves  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra  (Jos.  Ant.  n  i 

§3),  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  contests  wil 

nathan  and  Simon,  added  much  to  its  fortifier •fc^ 

In  the  second  month  (May)  of  160  the  high-^ 

Alcimus  b^an  to  make  some  alterations  is 

Temple,  apparently  doing  away  with  the  ind 

between  one  a>ui-t  and  another,  and  in  par^J< 

demolishing  some  wall  or  building,  to  whidi 

sanctity  was  attached  as  **  the  work  of  the 

(1  Mace.  ix.  54).     Bacchides  returned  to  A 

and  Jerusalem  remained  without  mokstatian 

period  of  seven  years.     All  this  time  the  A 

held  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  (Ant.  xiii. 

and  the  malcontent  Jews,  who  still  hdd  the  h< 

takoi  from  the  other  part  of  the  community  ( 1 

X.  6).    In  the  year  153  Jonathan  was  made    Bmigh- 

priest.     In  145,  he  began  to  invest  the  Acr^  (xi. 

20 ;  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §9),  but,  owing  partly    tM>    the 

strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to.  the 

dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  little 

during  fully  two  years.    In  the  mean  time  J< 

was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Simon  su< 

both  as  chief  and  as  high  priest  (xiii.  8,  42). 

investment  of  the  Acra  proved  successful,  lnxt> 

years  still  elapsed  before  this  enormously    » 

place  could  be  reduced,  and  at  last  the  ir«r"»T»n 

capitulated  only  from  famine  (xiii.  49;  oomp-       ^^)- 

Simon  entered  it  on  the  23rd  of  the  2nd   DC»onth 

B.C.  142.     The  fortress  was  then  oitirely 

lished,  and  the  eminence  on  which  it  had 

lowered,  until  it  was  reduced  below  the  hcig'^'"*  ®^ 

the   Temple  hill  beside  it.     The  valley  noi**-^  ^ 

Moriah  was  probably  filled  up  at  this  tim^—     ^ 

foil  was   then   built  on   the   north    side    o^"    |||* 

Temple  hill,  apparently  against  the  wall,  ao  ^^, 

rectly  to  command  the  site  of  the  Acra,  aiiA     here 

Simon  and  his  immediate  followen*  resided  (xii»  —    ^''' 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanti^   ^^ 

to  secure  both  the  city  and  the  Temple.     Sl»  ^^% 

af^er  this,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,; 

Jei-usalem.     To  invest  the  city,  and  cut   o- 

chance  of  escape,  it  was  encircled  by  a  gii 

seven  camps.     The  active  operations  of  ih^ 

were  carried  on  as  usual  at  the  north,  whe^' 

level  ground  comes  up  to  the  walls.     The 

was  ultimately  relinquished.     Antiochus  wii»l> 

place  a  garrison  in  the  city,  but  this  the  late 

rience  of  the  Jews  forbade,  and  hostages  and 

ment   vreve  substituted.      After   Antiochus' >—^      jnns^ 

parture,  Hyrcanus  carefully  repaired  the  d*  -"'■ 

done  to  the  walls  (5  Mace.  xxi.  18).     DuriO- 

rest  of  his  long  and  successful  reign  John 

canus  resided  at    Jerusalem,    ably  admini^ 

the  government  from  thence,  and  regularly  /• 

ing  the  duties  of  the  high-priest  (see  5  Mace.  — ' 

3).     He   was   succeeded   (B.C.    107*)    by   hi* 

Aristobulus.     Like  his  predecessors  he  was  '-; 

priest;  but  unlike  them  he  assumed  the  titJ 

well  as  the  power  of  a  king  (5  Maoc.  xxvH 

His  brother  Alexander  Janneas  (n.c.    105)« 

succeeded  him,  was  mainly  engaged  in  wars 

distance  from  Jerusalem.     About  the  year  95 

animosities  ot  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  cao9' 
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laming  explouon.  Akxandei's  aereritiet  made 
dtrentely  unpopular  with  both  parties,  and 
to  their  inriting  the  aid  of  Demetrius  Eu- 
ns*  king  of  Sjria,  against  him.  The  acUons 
*9ea  them  were  fought  at  a  distance  from  Jem- 
a  ;  but  the  city  did  not  escape  a  share  in  the 
on  of  war;  for  when,  after  some  fluctuations, 
■nder  returned  successful,  he  crudfled  publicly 
of  iiis  opponents,  and  had  their  wives  and 
icn  butdiered  before  their  eyes,  while  he  and 
oncnbines  feasted  in  sight  of  the  whole  scene 
•  ziii.  14,  §  2).  Such  an  iron  sway  as  this 
WMMug**  to  crush  all  opposition,  and  Alexander 
led  till  the  year  79  without  further  disturb- 
u  The  **  monument  of  king  Alexander  *'  was 
tlcH  his  tomb.  In  spite  of  opposition  the 
uMs  were  now  by  £u  the  most  powerful  party 
ertnalem,  and  Alexander  had  therefore  before 
kath  instructed  his  queen,  Alexandra — whom 
ft  to  succeed  him  with  two  sons — to  commit 
i£  to  tiiem.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyi^ 
s,  was  made  hi^-priest,  and  Aristobulos  had 
nrnnmand  of  the  army.  The  queen  lired  till 
rear  70.  On  her  death,  Hyrcanus  attempted 
ke  the  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  his  brother, 
horn  in  three  months  he  yielded  its  possession, 
tobulus  becoming  king  in  the  year  69.  The 
MS*  soon  quarrelled  again,  when  Hyrcanus 
d  to  his  assistance  Aretas,  king  of  Damascus. 
J9  this  new  enemy  Aristobulus  fled  to  Jem- 
n,  and  took  refuge  within  the  fortifications  of 
Temple.  The  siege  is  intermpted  and  eren- 
Ij  raised  by  the  interference  of  Scaurus,  one  of 
pey'a  lieutenants,  to  whom  Aristobulus  paid 
taUnts  for  the  relief.  This  was  in  the  year 
Pompey  advanced  from  Damascus  by  way  of 
Aa,  As  he  approached  Jerusalem,  Aristobulus, 
fixuid  the  city  too  much  divided  for  effectual 
taaoe,  met  him  and  offered  a  large  sum  of 
ay  and  surrender.  Pompey  sent  forward  Gabi- 
to  take  possession  of  the  place ;  but  the  bolder 
f  among  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  had 
BtiBM  giUned  the  ascendancy,  and  he  found  the 

■  doaed.  Pompey  on  this  threw  the  king  into 
na,  and  advanced  on  Jerusalem.  Hyrcanus 
in  poflseision  of  the  city,  and  received  the  in- 
V  with  opoi  arms.  The  Temple  on  the  other 
1  was  held  by  the  party  of  Aristobulus,  which 
jdnl  the  priests.  Pompey  appears  to  hare  sta- 
id acme  part  of  his  force  on  the  high  ground 
I  af  the  dty,  but  he  himself  commanded  in  per- 
li  the  north.  The  first  efforts  of  his  sol(Uers 
e  darotcd  to  filling  up  the  ditch  and  the  valley, 
to  oonshructing  the  banks  on  which  to  place 
militury  engines,  for  which  purpose  they  cut 
n  all  the  timber  in  the  environs.  Pompey  re- 
kad  that  on  the  seventh  day  the  Jews  rqgfularly 
ilad  from  Hghting,  and  this  afforded  the  Romans 
aat  advanti^,  for  it  gave  them  the  opportunity 
wriog  the  engines  and  towers  nearer  the  walls, 
the  end  of  three  months  the  besiegers  had  ap- 
Mbed  80  close  to  the  wall  that  the  battering- 

■  eonld  be  worked,  and  a  breach  was  effected  in 
Uigeat  of   the    towers,   through   which  the 

Bns  altered,  and  afler  an  obstinate  resistance 
>  hM  of  life,  remained  masters  of  the  Temple. 
lOHiiis  waa  continued  in  his  high-priesthood, 
'  vithoot  the  title  of  king ;  a  tribute  was  laid 
It  the  eitf,  the  walls  were  entirely  demolished. 
I  T(Miple  waa  taken  in  the  year  63,  in  the  third 
^  (Sivan),  on  the  day  of  a  great  &st;  pn^ 


bably  that  for  Jeroboam,  which  was  held  on  the 
23nl  of  that  month.  During  the  next  few  years 
nothing  occurred  to  affect  Jerusalem.  In  56  it 
was  made  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  soiates  or  San- 
hedrim. Two  years  afterwards  (B.C.  54)  the  rapa- 
cious Craasus  plundered  the  dty  not  only  of  the 
money  which  Pompey  had  spared,  but  of  a  con- 
sidend)le  treasure  accumulated  from  the  contri- 
butions of  Jews  throughout  the  world,  in  all  a  sum 
of  10,000  talents,  or  about  2,000,000/.  sterlii^. 
During  this  time  Hyrcanus  remained  at  Jerasalem, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Antipater  the  Idumean, 
his  cUef  minister.  The  year  47  is  memorable  for 
the  first  appearanoe  of  Antipater^s  son  Herod  in 
Jerusalem.  Antigimus,  the  younger  and  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Aristobulus,  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
country  supported  by  a  Parthian  army.  So  sudden 
was  his  appitMch,  that  he  got  into  the  dty  and 
reached  the  palace  in  the  upper  maricet^plaoe — ^the 
modem  Zion — ^without  resistance.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  met  by  Hyrcanus  and  Phasaelus  with 
a  strong  party  of  soldiers  and  driven  into  the  Tem- 
ple. Blooms,  the  Pkrthian  general,  was  l3ring  out- 
side the  walls,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Anti- 
gonua,  he  and  500  horse  were  admitted,  ostensibly 
to  mediate.  The  result  was,  that  Phuaelus  and 
Hyrcanus  were  outwitted,  and  Herod  overpowered, 
the  Parthians  got  possession  of  the  place,  and  Anti- 
gonua  was  made  king.  Thus  did  Jerusalem  (b.c. 
40)  find  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  Parthians.  In 
three  months  Herod  returned  fiom  Rome  king  of 
Judaea,  and  in  the  beginning  of  39  appeared  bdbre 
Jerusalem  with  a  force  of  Romans,  commanded  by 
Silo,  and  pitdied  his  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the 
dty.  Other  occurrences,  however,  called  him 
away  from  the  siege  at  this  time.  In  37  Herod 
appeared  again.  He  came,  as  Pompey  had  done, 
from  Jericho,  and,  like  Pompey,  he  pitched  his 
camp  and  mxtde  his  attack  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple.  For  a  short  time  after  the  conmienoe- 
ment  of  the  operations  Herod  abMnted  himself  for 
his  nuuriage  at  Samaria  with  Marianme.  On  his 
rotum  he  was  joined  l^  Sosius,  the  Roman  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  with  a  force  of  from  50,000  to 
60,000  men,  and  the  siege  was  then  resumed  in 
earnest.  The  first  of  the  two  walls  was  taken  in 
forty  days,  and  the  second  in  fifteen  more.  The 
siege  is  said  to  have  occupied  in  all  five  montha. 
Herod's  first  care  was  to  put  down  the  Asmonean 
party.  The  appointment  of  the  high-priest  was 
the  next  consideration.  Herod  therefore  bestowed 
the  office  (d.o.  36)  on  one  Ananel,  a  former  adhe- 
rent of  his,  and  a  Babylonian  Jew.  Ananel  was 
soon  displaced  through  the  machinations  of  Alex- 
andra, mother  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne,  who  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  appoint  her  son  Aristobulus,  a 
youth  of  sixteen.  But  he  was  soon  after  murdered 
at  Jericho,  and  then  Ananel  resumed  the  office. 
The  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  next  thirty  years 
are  too  complicated  and  too  long  to  be  treated  of 
here.  In  the  year  34  the  dty  was  visited  by  Cleo- 
patra. In  the  spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle 
of  Actium,  Judaea  was  visited  by  an  earthquake, 
the  effects  of  which  appear  to  have  been  indeed  tre- 
mendous. The  panic  at  Jeruaalem  was  very  severe. 
The  following  year  was  distinguished  by  the  death 
of  Hyrcanus,  who,  though  more  than  eighty  yean 
old,  was  killed  by  Herod,  to  renaove  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  Asmonean  race.  Herod  now  began  to 
encourage  foreign  practices  and  usages.  Amount 
his  acts  of  this  description  was  the  building  of  a 
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IlieatTe  at  Jenualem.  Of  its  sitaation  no  in- 
fbrmation  is  ji^Ten,  nor  have  anj  traces  yet  been 
di8CX>Tered.  The  zealous  Jews  took  fire  at  these 
innovations,  and  Herod  only  narrowly  escaped 
assassination.  At  this  time  he  oocapied  the  old 
palace  of  the  Asmoneans.  He  had  now  also  com- 
pleted the  improvements  of  the  Antonia,  the  for* 
tress  boilt  by  John  Hyrcanus  on  the  foundations  of 
Simon  Maccabeus.  A  description  of  this  celebrated 
fortress  will  be  given  in  treating  of  the  Temple. 
The  year  25 — the  next  after  the  attempt  on 
Herod's  life  in  the  theatre — was  one  of  great  mis- 
fortunes. In  this  year  or  the  next  Herod  took 
another  wife,  Uie  daii^hter  of  an  obscure  priest  of 
Jerusalon  named  Simon.  It  was  probably  on  the 
occasion  of  this  marriage  that  he  built  a  new  and 
extensive  pulaoe  immediately  adjoining  the  old  wall, 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  upper  dty,  about 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  .the  Latin  convent.  But 
all  Herod's  works  in  Jerusalem  were  eclipsed  by 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  more  than  its  for- 
ma* extent  and  magnificence.  He  announced  his 
intention  in  the  year  19,  probably  when  the  people 
were  collected  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover.  The 
completion  of  the  sanctuary  itself  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Herod's  inauguration,  B.O.  16,  was  cele- 
brated by  lavish  sacrifices  and  a  great  feast.  About 
B.C.  9 — eight  yean  from  the  commencement — the 
court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were  finished. 
At  this  time  equally  mi^;niiicent  works  were  being 
carried  on  in  another  part  of  the  dty,  viz.,  in  the 
old  wall  at  the  north-west  comer*  In  or  about  the 
year  7  Herod  had  fixed  a  large  golden  eagle,  the 
symbol  of  the  Roman  empire  (Judaea  was  now  a 

Crince),  over  the  entrance  to  the  Sanctuary.  This 
exdted  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  espe- 
cially of  two  of  the  chief  rabbis,  who  instigated 
their  disdples  to  tear  it  down.  Being  taken  before 
Herod  the  rabbis  defended  their  conduct  and  were 
burnt  alive.  The  high-priest  Matthias  was  de- 
posed, and  Joazar  took  his  place.  This  was  the 
state  of  things  in  Jerusalem  when  Herod  died. 
The  government  of  Judaea,  and  therefore  of  Jeru- 
salem, had  by  the  will  of  Herod  been  bequeathed 
to  Archelaus.  During  Archelans'  absence  at  Rome, 
Jerusalem  was  in  chaise  of  Sabinus,  the  Roman 
procurator  of  the  province,  and  the  tumults  were 
renewed  with  worse  results.  In  the  year  3  B.C. 
Archelaus  returned  from  Rome  ethnarch  of  the 
southern  province.  He  immediately  displaced 
Joazar,  whom  his  father  had  made  high-priest  after 
the  affair  of  the  Eagle,  and  put  Joazar's  brother 
Eleazar  in  his  stead.  Judaea  was  now  reduced  to 
an  ordinary  Roman  province;  the  procurator  of 
which  resided,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea 
on  the  coast.  The  first  appointed  was  Coponius, 
who  accompanied  Quirinus  to  the  country  immed- 
iately on  the  disgrace  of  Archelaus.  Two  incid- 
ents at  once  most  opposite  in  their  character,  and 
in  their  significance  to  that  age  and  to  ourselves, 
occurred  during  the  procuratorship  of  Coponius. 
First,  in  the  year  8,  the  finding  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple.  The  second  wns  nothing  less  than  the 
pollution  of  the  Temple  by  some  Samaritans,  who 
secretly  brought  human  boufs  and  strewed  them 
about  the  cloistere  during  the  night  of  the  Pass- 
over. In  or  about  A.D.  10,  Coponius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Ambivius,  and  he  by  Annius  Rufus. 
In  14  Augustus  died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  a 
new  procuratoi^-Val.  Gratus,  who  held  office  till 
26,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Pontius  Pilate.— 


A.D.  29.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year  our  Loi 
made  His  first  recorded  visit  to  the  dty  ainoe  H 
boyhood  (John  ii.  13).^a.d.  33.  At  the  Pta 
over  of  this  year  occurred  His  crudfixiiHi  and  nso: 
rection.  In  A.D.  37,  Pilate  having  been  recalled  \ 
Rome,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Vitellias,  the  pr 
feet  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  In  ti 
following  year  Stephen  was  stoned.  The  Cbri 
tians  were  greatly  persecuted,  and  all,  except  t] 
Apostles,  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1,  a 
19).  In  A.D.  40,  Vitellius  was  superseded  by  ] 
Petronius,  who  arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  ord 
to  place  in  the  Temple  a  statue  of  Caligula.  Th 
order  was  ultimately  countermanded.  With  ti 
accession  of  Claudius  in  41  came  an  edict  of  tolcr 
tion  to  the  Jews.  Agrippa  lesided  very  much  i 
Jerusalem,  and  added  materially  to  its  prosperil 
and  convenience.  The  dty  had  for  some  time  bee 
extending  itself  towards  the  noilh,  and  a  lu\ 
suburb  1^  come  into  existence  on  the  high  groui 
north  of  the  Temple,  and  outside  of  the  *'  aecoi 
wall "  which  endosed  the  northern  part  of  tl 
great  centra)  valley  of  the  dty.  Hitherto  tl 
outer  portion  of  this  suburb— which  was  oalL 
Bezetha,  or  **  New  Town,"  and  had  grown  up  ra 
rapidly — was  unprotected  by  any  fonnal  wall,  tu 
practically  lay  open  to  attack.  This  defencel» 
condition  attracted  the  attention  of  Agrippa,  wC 
like  the  first  Herod,  was  a  great  builder,  and 
commenced  oidosing  it  in  so  substantial  and  ns 
nificent  a  manner  as  to  exdte  the  susjncions  of  " 
Prefiect,  at  whose  instance  it  was  stopped  by  Ok. 
dius.  Subsequently  the  Jews  seem  to  have  pa 
chased  permission  to  complete  the  work.  The  y^ 
43  is  memorable  as  that  of  St.  Paul's  first  visifl 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion.  The  year  44  besa 
with  the  murder  of  St.  James  by  Agrippa  ( JP 
xii.  1),  followed  at  the  Passover  by  the  impriM 
ment  and  escape  of  St.  Peter.  Shortly  &— 
Agrippa  himself  died.  Cuspius  Fadus  anivcd  fm 
Rome  as  procurator,  and  Longinus  as  prefecfli 
Syria.  In  45  commenced  a  severe  famine,  iM 
lasted  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  year  St  E 
aiTived  in  Jerusalem  for  the  second  time.-^AJ). 
Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Yentidius  Cumanus. 
frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Passover  of 
year,  caused,  as  on  former  occasions,  by  the 
sence  of  the  Roman  soldiei-s  in  the  Antonia  ao^ 
the  courts  and  cloistere  of  the  Temple  duringir 
festival.  Cumanus  was  i-ecalled,  and  Felix 
pointed  in  his  room.  A  set  of  ferocious  £uia^ 
whom  Josephus  calls  Sicctrii,  had  lately  begu — 
make  their  appearance  in  the  dty.  In 
only  Jerusalem,  but  the  whole  counhy  far 
wide,  was  in  the  most  frightful  confusion 
security.  At  length  a  riot  at  Caesai-ea  of  Uie 
serious  description  caused  the  recall  of  Felix, 
the  end  of  60  or  the  beginning  of  61,  POBv 
Festus  succeeded  him  as  procurator.  Festus  - 
an  able  and  upright  officer  [B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  1),.«« 
at  the  same  time  oondliatory  towards  the  X-« 
(Acta  XXV.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his  a^ 
nistration  he  kept  down  the  robbera  with  a 
hand,  and  gave  the  province  a  short  breathing 
His  interview  with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv., 
took  place,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea. 
62  (probably)  Festus  died,  and  was  su( 
Albinus.  He  began  his  rule  by  endeavouring 
keep  down  the  Sicarii  and  other  disturben  of^ 
peace ;  and  indeed  he  preserved  throughout  a  C^^ 
of  justice  and  vigour,  though  in  secret  greedy 
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Bad  as  Albiniu   had    been,  Getdos 

Fkraty  who  anooeeded  him  in  65,  was  worse.     At 

Um  FuMTcr,  probably  in  66,  when  Cestius  Gallua, 

the  prdect  of  Sjria,  yisited  Jerusalem,  the  whole 

aascmblcd  people  bMOOght  him  for  redress;  but 

ivithout  effect.     Flonis*  next  attempt  was  to  obtain 

scMDi  of  the  treasure  from  the  Temple.     He  de- 

iiMDded  17  talents  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 

Tlte  demand  produced  a  frantic  disturbance.     That 

Tkl^  Floras  took  np  his  quarters  in  the  royal 

podioe— that  of  Herod  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 

dtj.    On  the  following  morning  he  demanded  that 

^Im  laden  of  the  late  riot  should  be  given  up.    On 

^liar  lefuol  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the 

vxpiper  dtj.    This  order  was  but  too  fidthfully  cai^ 

out.    Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  j^ress  through 

old  dtj  op  into  the  Antonia,  he  relinquished 

attempt^  wad  withdrew  to  Caesarea.     Cestius 

^StDos,  the  prefect,  now  found  it  necessary  for  him 

HA  the  city  in  poson.     Agrippa  had  shortly 

Rtnmed  from  Alexandria,   and  had  done 

to  calm  the  people.     The  seditious  party  in 

Temple  led  by  young  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias, 

xcjiual  the  offerings  of  the  Roman  emperor,  whidi 

*iTm  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar  had  been  rq^larly 

made.    This,  as  a  direct  renunciation  of  allegiance, 

^^ni  the  true  banning  of  the  war  with  Rome. 

Sviilities  at  once  began.     The  peace  party,  headed 

Isj  tbe  high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agrippa's  sol- 

^KRi  threw  themselres  into  tlie  upper  city.     The 

'■Hoients  held  the  Temple  and  the  lower  city.     In 

^^  Antonia  was  a  small  Roman  garrison.     Fierce 

^ootats  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  endeavour- 

■'^  to  take  ponession  of  the  part  held  by  the  other. 

"^  tut  the  insurgents  became  masters  of  loth  city 

'■d  temple.    But  they  were  not  to  remain  so  long. 

^^Qs  Gallus  adranoed  from  Scopus  on  the  city. 

^  encamped  opposite  the  palace  at  the  foot  of  the 

■•"■id  wall.     The  Jews  retired  to  the  upper  dty 

^d  to  the  Temple.    For  five  days  Cestius  assaulted 

^  Wan  without  success ;  on  the  sixth  he  resolved 

^  Sfetke  one  more    attempt.     He    could    effect 

^"^^bg,  and  whra  night  came  he  drew  off  to  his 

^^  at  i^oopua.     Thither  the  insurgents  followed 

^^aod  in  three  days  gave  him  one  of  the  most 

^^■Aplcte  defeats  that  a  Roman  army  had  ever 

Syftgulic    War  with  Rome  was  now  inevitable. 

^^  mils  were  repaired,  arms  and  warhke  instru- 

'•enti  tod  machines  of  all  kinds  fabricated,  and 

^*^W  preparations  made.     In  this  attitude  of  ex- 

P^ctition  the  dty  remained  while  Vespasian  waa 

'2^**^  ^^  north  of  the  country,  and  till  the  fall 

^^MSmmU  (Oct.  or  Nov.   67).      Two  years  and 

^yf  elapsed  till  Titus  appeared  before  the  walla 

^~_JjiTnaalem.     The  whole  of  that  time  was  occu- 

5j^  >o  oootests  between  the  moderate  party  and 

^^tJI*  Zealots  or  fimatics.     At  the  Ix^nning  of  70, 

^pcn  Titos  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 

\  divided  into  two  parties — that  of  John 

Oiscala  and  Eleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and 

Qonrts  and  the  Antonia — 8400  men;  that  of 

_^-jQa  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quarteis  were  in 

r^  tower  Phasaelus,  and  who  held  the  upper  city, 

.^^  lower  dty  in  the  valley,  and  the  district  where 
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lo^  tAd  Acra  had  formerly  stood,  north  of  the 
^^*»ple— 10,000  men,  and  5,000  Idumeans,  in  all 
?  *oree  of  between  23,000  and  24,000  soldiers 
^^^oed  in  the  dvil  encounters  of  the  last  two  years 
^  Sraat  skill  and  thorough  recklessness.  The 
T^^bers  of  the  other  inhabitants  it  is  extremely 
^CBcolt  to  decide.    Titus's  force  consisted  of  four 


Iqpcms  and  some  auxiliaries — at  the  outside  30,000 
men.  These  were  disposed  on  thdr  first  arrival  in 
three  camps — the  12th  and  15th  legions  on  the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  dty ; 
the  5th  a  little  in  the  rear,  and  the' 10th  on  the 
top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  guard  the  road  to 
the  Jordan  valley.  The  first  operation  was  to 
clear  the  ground  between  Scopus  and  the  north 
wall  of  the  dty.  This  occupied  four  days.  The 
next  step  was  to  get  possession  of  the  outer  wall. 
The  point  of  attack  chosen  was  in  Simon's  portion 
of  the  city,  at  a  low  and  comparatively  weak  place 
near  the  monument  of  John  Hyrcanus.  Round 
this  spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks,  fhnn 
which  they  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams 
and  other  engines  of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
Meantime  from  their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
the  10th  legion  battered  the  Temple  and  the  east 
side  of  the  city.  A  breach  was  made  on  the  7  th 
Artemisius  (cir.  April  15) ;  and  here  the  Romans 
entered,  driving  the  Jews  before  them  to  the 
second  wall.  Titus  now  lay  with  the  second  wall 
of  the  dty  dose  to  him  on  his  right.  He  pre- 
ferred, berore  advandng,  to  get  possession  of  the 
second  wall.  In  five  days  a  breach  was  again 
effected.  The  district  into  which  the  Romans  had 
now  penetrated  was  the  great  Valley  which  lay 
between  the  two  main  hiUs  of  the  dty.  Before 
attacking  the  Antonia,  Titus  resolved  to  give  his 
troops  a  few  days'  rest.  He  therefore  called  in  the 
10th  legion  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  held  an 
inq)ection  of  the  whole  army  on  the  ground  north 
of  the  Temple.  But  the  opportunity  was  thrown 
away  upon  the  Jews,  and  ailer  four  days  orders 
were  given  to  recommence  the  attack.  Hitherto 
the  assault  had  been  almost  entirely  on  the  dty :  it 
was  now  to  be  simultaneous  on  dty  and  Temple. 
Accordingly  two  pairs  of  large  batteries  were  con* 
structed,  the  one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia,  the  other 
at  the  old  point  of  attack — the  monument  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  *  They  absorbed  the  incessant  labour  of 
seventeen  davs,  and  were  completed  on  the  29th 
Artemisius  (dr.  May  7).  But  the  Jews  under- 
mined the  banks,  and  the  labour  of  the  Romans  was 
totally  destroyed.  At  the  other  point  Simon  had 
maintained  a  resistance  with  all  his  former  intre- 
pidity, and  more  than  his  former  success.  It  now 
became  plain  to  Titus  that  some  other  measures 
for  the  i«ducti(«  of  the  place  must  be  adopted.  A 
coundl  of  war  was  therefore  held,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  encompass  the  whole  place  with  a  wall, 
and  then  recommence  the  assault.  Its  entire  length 
was  39  furlongs, — ^very  near  5  miles ;  and  it  con- 
tained 13  stations  or  guard-houses.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  army  was  employed  on  the  work, 
and  it  was  completed  in  the  short  space  of  three 
days.  The  siege  was  then  vigorously  pressed.  The 
north  attack  was  relinquished,  and  the  whole  force 
concentrated  on  the  Antonia.  On  the  5th  Panemus 
(June  11)  the  Antonia  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  (vi.  1,  §  7).  Another  week  was  occupied 
in  breaking  down  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortress  for 
the  passage  of  the  machines,  and  a  further  delay 
took  place  in  erecting  new  banks,  on  the  fresh 
level,  for  the  bombardment  and  battery  of  the 
Temple.  But  the  Romans  gradually  gained 
ground.  At  length,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Ab 
(July  15),  by  the  wanton  act  of  a  soldier,  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  Titus,  and  in  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion he  could  make  to  stop  it,  the  sanctuary  itself 
was  fired.     It  was,  by  one  of  those  rare  ooinci- 
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deuces  that  sometiises  occur,  the  rerj  same  month 
and  day  of  the  month  that  the  first  Temple  had 
heen  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  whole  of  the 
cloisters  that  had  hitherto  escaped  were  now  all 
burnt  and  demolished.  Only  the  edifice  of  the 
sanctuary  itself  still  remained.  The  Temple  was 
at  last  gained ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  half  the  work 
remained  to  be  done.  The  upper  city  was  still  to 
be  taken.  Titos  first  tried  a  parley.  His  terms, 
howerer,  were  rejected,  and  no  alternative  was  left 
him  but  to  force  on  the  siege.  The  whole  of  the 
low  part  of  the  town  was  burnt.  It  took  18  days 
to  erect  the  necessary  works  for  the  siege ;  the  four 
legions  were  once  more  stationed  at  the  west  or 
north-west  comer  where  Herod's  palace  abutted  on 
the  wall,  and  where  the  three  magnificent  and  im- 
pregnable towers  of  Hippicus,  Phasadus,  and 
Mariamne  roee  conspicuous.  This  was  the  main 
attack.  It  was  commenced  on  the  7th  of  Gor- 
piaeus  (cir.  Sept  11),  and  by  the  next  day  a 
breadi  was  made  in  the  wall,  and  the  Romans  at 
last  entered  the  city.  The  city  being  takoi,  such 
parts  as  had  escaped  the  former  oonfli^;rations  were 
burned,  and  the  whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was 
ordered  to  be  demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall 
of  the  upper  city,  and  Herod's  thxee  great  towtila  at 
the  north-west  comer,  which  were  left  standing  as 
memorials  of  the  massive  nature  of  the  fbrtinca- 
iiouB.^'fhnn  its  destruction  by  Titus  to  the  pre- 
sent  time.  —  For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its 
destruction  by  Titus  Jerusalem  disappears  from  his- 
tory. During  the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in  Cyre- 
naica,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Mesopotamia,  which 
disturbed  the  latter  years  of  Trajan,  the  recovery  of 
their  dty  was  never  attempted.  But  in  the  reign 
of  Hadi'ian  it  again  emei^ed  firom  its  obscurity, 
and  became  the  centi^  of  an  insurrection,  which 
the  best  blood  of  Rome  was  shed  to  subdue.  In 
despair  of  keeping  the  Jews  in  subjection  by  other 
means,  the  Emperor  had  formed  a  design  to  restore 
JcrasflJem,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming 
a  rallying  point  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  fur- 
therance of  his  plan  he  had  sent  thither  a  colony  of 
veterans,  in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  a 
position  so  strong  by  nature  against  the  then 
known  modes  of  attack.  The  embers  of  revolt, 
long  smouldering,  burst  into  a  fiame  soon  after 
Hadrian's  departure  from  the  East  in  a.d.  132. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  revolt  the  Jews  under 
Bar  Cocheba  became  masters  of  Jerusalem,  and  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  the  Temple.  Hadrian,  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  in- 
effectual efforts  of  his  troops  to  repress  it,  sum- 
moned from  Britain  Julius  Severus,  the  greatest 
general  of  his  time,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Judaea.  Two  years  were  spent  in  a  fierce 
guerilla  warfare  before  Jerusalem  was  taken,  ader 
a  desperate  defence  in  whidi  Bar  Codieba  perished. 
But  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  capture  of  the 
city.  The  Jews  in  gi'eat  force  had  occupied  the 
fortress  of  Bether,  and  there  maintained  a  stmggle 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair  against  the  repeated 
onsets  of  the  Romans.  At  length,  wom  out  by 
famine  and  disease,  they  yielded  on  the  9th  of  the 
month  Ab,  a.d.  135.  Bar  Cocheba  has  left  traces 
of  his  occupation  of  Jerusalem  in  coins  which  wera 
struck  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war. 
Hadrian's  first  policy,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt,  was  to  obliterate  the  existence  of  Jerusalem 
as  a  city.  The  ruins  which  Titus  had  left  wera 
nuEed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  pasKd  over 
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the  foundations  of  the  Temple.  A  cdUmj  of  ] 
citizens  occupied  the  new  dty,  which  rose  fit 
ashes  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  numbo*  was 
wards  augmented  by  the  Emperor^s  vetenui  1 
aries.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  followin] 
A.D.  136,  that  Hadrian,  ou  celebrating  his 
nalia,  bestowed  upon  the  new  dtj  Um  na 
Aelia  Capitolina,  combining  with  hia  own 
title  the  name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Oapitol,  th( 
dian  deity  of  the  colony.  Jews  were  forbid 
enter  on  pain  of  death.  About  the  middit 
4th  century  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  tv 
neighbourhood,  and  afterwards,  once  a  yc 
enter  the  dty  itself,  and  weep  over  it  on  thi 
versaiy  of  its  capture.  So  completely  w< 
traces  of  the  ancient  dtv  obliterated,  that  if 
name  was  in  process  of  time  forgotten.  I 
not  till  after  Constantino  built  tl^  Mcartyr 
the  site  of  the  crucifixion,  that  its  andent  aj 
tion  was  revived.-^Afler  the  inauguratioa 
new  colony  of  Aelia  the  aniuda  of  the  dty 
reliqpse  into  obscurity.  The  t^ed  Empress  £ 
mother  of  Constantine,  visited  Palestine  in  aj: 
and,  according  to  tradition,  erected  magn 
churches  at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Mod 
Olives.  Her  son,  fired  with  the  same  zeal, 
away  the  shrine  of  Astarte,  which  occupii 
site  of  the  resurrection,  and  founded  in  its  s 
chapel  or  oratory.  In  the  reign  of  Julian 
362)  the  Jews,  with  the  permission  and  i 
inst^tion  of  the  Emperor,  made  an  al 
attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  t< 
•-During  the  fourth  and  fifUi  centuries  Jen 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  pQgrimi 
all  regions,  and  its  bishops  contended  with  th 
Caesarea  for  the  supremacy;  but  it  was  d 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451-453)  t 
was  made  an  independent  patriarchate.  L 
the  Emperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jeruaa 
splendid  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin, 
hias  been  identified  by  most  writo^  with  the 
ing  known  in  modem  times  as  the  Masque  d* 
but  of  which  probably  no  remains  now  eziiL 
nearly  five  centuries  the  city  had  been  frei 
the  horrore  of  war.  But  this  rest  was  it 
broken  by  the  invadmg  Peraian  army  undo' 
roes  II.  The  city  was  invested,  and  tik 
assault  in  June,  614.  After  a  struggle  of  lb 
yeai-s  the  imperial  arms  were  again  victorioo 
in  628  Heraclius  entered  JemsaJem  on  foot, 
dominion  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  CH 
now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  dose.  After  an  oh 
defence  of  four  months,  in  the  depth  of  i 
against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Aral 
patriarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the 
Omar  in  person  a.d.  637.  With  the  fid! 
Abassides  the  Holy  City  passed  into  the  ha 
the  Fatimite  conqueror  Muez,  who  fixed  the 
his  empire  at  Musr  el-K&hirah,  the  modem 
rA.D.  969).  Under  the  Fatimite  dynasty  tJ 
ferings  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  readie 
height,  when  El-Hakem,  the  third  of  hi 
ascended  the  throne  (a.d.  996).  About  ih 
1084  it  was  bestowed  by  Tutush,  the  brol 
Melek  Shah,  upon  Ortok,  chief  of  a  To 
horde  under  his  command.  From  this  tii 
1091  Ortok  was  emir  of  the  dty,  and  on  hii 
it  was  hdd  as  a.  kind  of  fief  by  his  sons  11 
and  Sukmftn,  whose  severity  to  the  Chi 
became  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Cnuadei 
the  7th  of  June,  1099,  the  crasadiDg  wn 
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r  of  IlBviJ,  On  the  fifth  day  iifter  their 
Hi  tlic  cnwidnv  attickcd  the  dty,  nnd  at  three 
±  on  Kridif  th«  ISlh  of  July  Jeru^em  was 


■iMilit  htSort   th«  wnlli.      Their   ump  eitiiidfd    Rer.GtOTm  Wniiuni  In  hiHwork  on  thcHolyGI;, 
ftom  the  enl*  af  ■'^t  Stephen  lo  thnt  benmlh  the   Biidwitlithe»u>t.innDf PmreKMH-WiUiiollhiBbeen 

'  -     ■  ■  ■        t  ran  be  urge.!  in  ^Toiir  M'  tbnr  suthniti- 

:.  ProfeuoT  tSoLiiiKin,  on  the  other  hind,  in 
9  hi>  elnlirate  worlu  on  i'lilFstiiie.  hut  brought  to- 
Jn  u<  nuuii  ot  ine  rnimien.  i.  niiifnr*  were  jzethrr  nil  the  ai^iment*  which  fnrm  the  tine  oT 
aubluhed.  iiii'l  for  eiehlT-pifshtreiir*  JeriiMlvm  re-  Korle  have  been  mxumulatjni;  i^inat  the  nnlhen- 
nuineilm  the  kuirU  of 'the  Chmtiiiii.  In  IIHT  :  tiritjof  themdineTiil  >]le«  iiiul  ti-aJilions.— 3.  The 
)t«u  retaken  by  HdUdiD  «ft»r  n  iieEe  of  lereral  |  third  theory  is  that  put  furnanl  by  Mr.  Kei^iifsoo 
vmtt.  In  I^TT  Jeru-wlem  wu  nominally  luuicinl  |  in  bis  *■  Kihty  on  ibe  Auciriit  T<qw^niphy  of  Jera- 
tellie  tngdom  of  Ijic^ly  In  I'llT  it  pa-wl  umlcr  nlera  "  II  n;;Tea  i^nnally  with  llie  view*  mffd 
dt  (WIT  of  the  Ollomui  ■'Ulton  Vlim  I ,  whnM  br  all  tboic  trom  korle  to  f^biovm,  wlio  doubt  tbe 
nMwr  '^uUnmn  bnilc  the  pi«>«nt  walla  of  the  |authenliiit\  of  the  )irnent  tile  ot  the  upukhrei 
atj  a  lb*i  Mohammed  \\r  the  I'uhi  of  but  ^i  on  to  n^^•-rt  that  the  bail  Iid;  now  known 
^It.tooL  pourwinn  ot  it  m  18  >-  In  IS  14  it  I  to  Chmti-ins  at  the  Mo->|uc  of  Omar,  but  by  Uo>- 
m  HizeJ  and  hrld  tor  a  limi*  br  the  (ellahin  |  Icmi  cnllnl  thi  I)ome  of  the  lock,  li  t 
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churdi  whicb  ConstAiitine  erected  oyer  the  Rock 
which  contained  the  Tomb  of  Christ.  Our  chief 
authority  for  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  is  of 
course  Josq)hus.  In  attempting^  to  follow  his  de- 
scription there  ore  two  points  which  it  is  necessary 
should  be  fixed  in  order  to  understand  what  follows. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  position  and  dimensions  of 
the  Temple ;  the  second  the  posiUon  of  the  Tower 
Hippicus.— I.  Site  of  the  Temple, — Without  any 
exception,  all  topographers  are  now  agreed  that 
the  Temple  stood  within  the  limits  of  the  great  area 
now  known  as  the  Hamm,  though  few  are  i^-eed 
as  to  the  portion  of  that  space  which  it  covered ; 
and  at  least  one  author  places  it  in  the  centre,  and 
not  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 
With  this  exception  all  topogmphers  are  agreed  that 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  Haram  area  was  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple.  The 
extent  of  the  Temple  northwards  and  eastwaixls 
from  this  point  is  a  question  on  which  there  is 
much  less  agreement  than  with  r^ard  to  the  fixa- 
tion of  its  south-western  angle,  though  the  evidence, 
both  written  and  local,  points  inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Josephus  was  literally  correct  when  he 
said  that  the  Temple  was  an  exact  square  of  a 
stadium,  or  600  Greek  feet,  on  each  side.  There 
is  no  other  written  authority  on  this  subject  except 
the  Talmud,  which  asserts  that  the  Temple  was  a 
square  of  500  cubits  each  side ;  but  the  Kabbis,  as 
if  aware  that  this  assertion  did  not  coincide  with 
the  localities,  immediately  correct  themselves  by 
explaining  that  it  was  the  cubit  of  15  inches  which 
was  meant,  which  would  make  the  side  625  feet. 
The  instantia  cntcis,  however,  is  the  existing  re- 
mains, and  these  confirm  the  description  of  Josephus 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Proceeding  eastward 
along  the  southern  wall  from  the  south-westeni 
angle  we  find  the  whole  Haram  area  filled  up  per- 
fectly solid,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  tunnel- 
like  entrance  under  the  mosque  £1  Akaa,  until,  at 
the  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  angle,  we  arrive 
at  a  wall  running  northwards  at  right  angles  to  the 
.southern  wall,  and  bounding  the  solid  space.  Be» 
yond  this  point  the  Haram  area  is  filled  up  with  a 
series  of  light  arches  supported  on  square  piers ;  the 
whole  being  of  so  slight  a  construction  that  it  may 
be  afTirmed  with  absolute  ceilainty  that  neither  the 
Stoa  Basilica,  nor  any  of  the  larger  buildings  of 
the  Temple,  ever  stood  on  them.  In  so  far  Uiere- 
f  urc  as  the  southern  wall  is  concenied,  we  may  rest 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Josephus'  description  that 
the  Temple  extended  east  and  west  600  feet.  The 
jMsition  of  the  noithern  wall  is  as  easily  fixed.  If 
the  Temple  was  square  it  must  have  commenced  at 
a  point  6U0  feet  from  the  south-west  angle,  and  in 
fact  tlie  southern  wall  of  the  platform  which  now 
surrounds  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  runs  par- 
allel to  the  southern  wall  of  the  inclosui^  at  a  dis- 
tance of  exactly  6oO  feet,  while  westward  it  is 
continued  in  a  cau^way  which  crosses  the  valley 
just  600  feet  fiom  the  south-western  angle.  More- 
over the  south  wall  of  what  is  now  the  platform  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  runs  eastwai*d  from  the 
wcstcM-n  wall  for  just  COO  feet ;  which  ngain  gives 
the  same  dimension  for  the  nortli  wall  of  the 
Tcniple  as  was  found  for  the  southein  wall  by  tiie 
limitation  of  the  solid  space  before  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  vaults.— II.  Ifipjnciu.^Of  all  tlie 
towers  that  once  adorned  the  city  of  Jerusalem  only 
one  now  exists  in  anytlring  like  a  state  of  perfection, 
that,  namely,  in  the  centre  of  the  citadel,  which 
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from  its  prommeooe  now,  and  the  imporlBai 
which  Josephus  ascribes  to  the  lower,  lus  Imb 
somewhat  hastily  assumed  to  be  the  tower  Hippicnt 
The  reasons,  however,  against  this  assamptioa  m 
too  cogent  to  allow  of  the  identity  being  adnuttedl 
But  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  present  aif 
there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancioit  bnilding  « 
bevelled  masonry  and  large  stones,  whose  pootka 
answers  so  completely  every  point  of  the  locally  cf 
Hippicus  as  described  by  Josephus,  as  to  lesTt  M 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  marks  the  site  of  this  cdsi 
brated  edifice.^111.  Waiia. — Assoming  thenfin 
for  the  present  that  the  Kasr  Jahdt  as  these  rain 
are  now  popularly  called,  is  the  remains  of  tti 
Hippicus,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  determii^ 
either  the  direction  or  the  extent  of  the  walls  il 
Jerusalem,  as  described  by  Josephus.^— The  fintti 
old  wall  began  on  the  north  at  the  tower  ciDli 
Hippicus,  and,  extending  to  the  Xystus,  joined  tb 
council  house,  and  ended  at  the  west  cloister  of  fti 
Temple.  Its  southern  direction  is  described  as  pH 
ing  the  gate  of  the  Essenes  (probably  the  modfl 
Jaffa  gate),  and,  bending  above  the  fountain  i 
Siloam,  it  reached  Ophel,  and  was  joined  to  A 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple,  The  second  «ri 
beiran  at  the  gate  Gennath,  in  the  old  wall,  |m 
bably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  passed  round  A 
northern  quarter  of  the  city,  enclosing  the  pm 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  which  leads  up  to  A 
Damascus  gate;  and  then,  proceeding  southwoi 
joined  the  fortress  Antonia.  The  third  wall  was  bii 
by  king  Herod  Agiippa ;  and  was  intended  to  esda 
the  suburbs  which  had  grown  out  on  the  nortiM 
sides  of  the  dty,  which  before  this  bad  been  U 
exposed.  It  began  at  the  Hip]Mcus,  and  resdiedl 
far  as  the  tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  oppositi  H 
monument  of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene;  itlkl 
passed  by  the  sepulchnd  monuments  of  the  king^ 
a  well-known  locality— and  turning  south  at  4 
monument  of  the  Fuller,  joined  the  old  wall  fd  H 
valUy  called  the  valley  of  Kedron*  After  dMl9 
ing  these  walb,  Josephus  adds  that  the  whole  dl 
cumference  of  the  city  was  33  stadia,  or  nearly  &■ 
English  miles,  whch  is  as  near  as  may  be  tMil 
tent  indicated  by  the  localities.  He  thai  adds  tM 
the  number  of  towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  H 
middle  wall  40,  and  the  new  wall  99.— IV.  M 
tofiia. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  wallii  1 
may  be  well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the  Twti 
AtUonia,  as  far  as  the  data  at  our  command  wi 
admit.  It  certainly  was  attached  to  the  tca|l 
buildings,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  them ;  M 
whether  coveting  the  whole  space,  or  tmly  a  nc 
tion,  has  been  much  disputed.  After  stating  W 
the  Temple  was  foursquare,  and  a  stadium  on  md 
side,  Jobephus  goes  on  to  say  that  with  AntoHll 
was  six  stadia  in  circumference.  The  most  obvM 
conclusion  from  this  would  be  that  the  Antdl 
occupied  practically  the  platform  on  wluch  thel^ 
called  Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands.  Bot  fitfi 
certain  facts  connected  with  the  siege,  we  sie  hoi 
to  adopt  the  alternative,  which  the  words  of  Ji^ 
phus  equally  justify,  that  the  Antonia  was  t  toitf 
or  keep  attached  to  the  north-western  angle  of  tfl 
temple.— V.  JfilU  and  rd%s.— Topogra^M 
still  at  issue  as  to  the  true  directktn  «  the  vffK 
pail  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  and,  oonsequcatlytM 
to  the  position  of  Acra.  The  difficulty  of  dM* 
mining  the  true  course  of  the  upper  pait  ef  "' 
Tyropoeon  valley  is  caused  by  the  doaU 
Josephus,  in  describing  the  dty,  limits  hit 
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hedtj  of  Jenunlem,  properir  so  called,  as 
ibed  br  the  fint  or  old  wall,  or  whether 
ei  the  city  of  David  also,  and  speaks  of  the 
J  as  enclosed  bj  the  third  or  great  wall  of 

In  the  fint  case  the  Tjropoeon  must 
1  the  depression  leading  from  a  spot  oppo- 
Ktb-weft  angle  of  the  Temple  towards  the 
.• ;  in  the  second  it  was  the  great  valley 
om  the  same  point  northwards  towards 
iscus  gate.  The  principal  reason  for 
iie  fiist  hypothesis  arises  irom  the  words 
js  himself,  who  describes  the  Tyropoecn 
a  space  or  depression  within  the  dty,  at 
>e  corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  both 
'  In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in 
ind  loth  books  of  the  Aniiquitiest  Jose- 
Donly  uses  the  word  "Axpa  when  speak- 
forttess  which  adjoined  tlie  Temple  in  the 
1  if  we  might  assume  that  the  hill  Acra 
wer  Acra  were  one  and  the  same  place, 
»  might  be  considered  as  settled.  The 
nodenince  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in 
this  view.  That  Acra  was  aituated  on 
m  side  of  the  Temple,  on  the  same  hill, 
ily  on  the  same  spot»  originally  occupied 
IS  the  stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  t.  7-9), 
where  Baris  and  Antonia  afterwards 
1  consequently  that  the  great  northern 
running  towards  the  Dunascus  gate  is 
oeoQ  valley,  and  that  the  valley  of  the 
u  was  a  transverse  cat,  separating  the 
la  fitmi  the  Acra  or  citadel  oa  the  Temple 
his  view  of  the  internal  topogi-aphy  of 
t  (granted,  the  ivinaining  hills  and  valleys 
their  places  easily  and  as  a  matter  of 
Fhe  citadel,  or  upper  market-place  of 
was  tlie  modern  Zion,  or  the  dty  enclosed 
t  old  wall ;  Acra  was  the  andtnt  Zion, 
OQ  which  the  Temple,  the  City  of  David, 
a*  and  Antonia,  stood.  Bezetha  was  the 
d  hill  to  the  north  of  the  Temple.— VI. 
iw^Theie  is  no  point  in  which  the  ez- 

in  which  Josephus  occasionally  indulges 
parent  thnn  in  speaking  of  the  population 
'.  Still  the  assertions  that  three  millions 
icted  at  the  Passover ;  that  a  million  of 
ished  in  the  siege ;  that  100,000  escaped, 

>  childish,  that  it  is  surprising  any  one 
'  have  repeated  them.  Even  the  more 
alcalatjon  of  Tacitus  of  600,000  inhabi- 
r  beyond  the  limits  of  probability.  The 
B  tlie  old  walls  never  could  have  exceeded 

Taking  the  ai«a  of  the  dty  endosed  by 
d  walls  ^at  750,000  yards,  and  that  en- 

the  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  we 
),000  for  the  whole.  Taking  the  popu- 
be  old  city  at  the  probable  number  of  one 

50  yards  we  have  15,000,  and  at  the 
nit  of  30  yards  we  shoold  have  25,000 
I  for  the  old  dty.  And  at  100  yards  to 
idoal  in  the  new  city  about  15,000  more ; 
i  population  of  Jerusalem,  in  its  days  of 
roqpeiity,  may  hare  amounted  to  from 

>  45,00io  souk,  but  could  hardly  ever 
led  50,000  ;  and  assuming  that  in  times 

ona-half  were  added  to  this  amount, 
■  extreme  estimate,  there  may  have  been 
'  70,000  m  the  dty  when  Titus  came  up 
M»VU.  Zion, — It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
tine  of  Gonstantine  downwards  to  tlie 
tf,  this  name  has  been  applied  to  the 


western  hill  on  which  the  dty  of  Jerusalem  now 
stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood.  Notwithstanding 
this  it  seems  equally  certain  that  up  to  the  time  S 
the  destruction  of  the  dty  by  Titus,  ths  name  was 
applied  exdusively  to  the  eastern  hill,  or  that  on 
which  the  Temple  stood.  From  the  passages  m 
2  Sam.  v.  7,  and  1  Chr.  zi.  5-8,  it  is  quit*  dear 
that  Zion  and  the  dty  of  David  were  identical,  for 
it  is  there  said,  "  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion, 
which  is  the  city  of  David."  **  And  David  dwelt 
in  the  castle,  therefore  they  called  it  the  dty  of 
David.  And  he  built  the  dty  round  about,  tjea. 
from  Millo  round  about,  and  Joab  repaired  the  rat 
of  the  city.**  Thei-e  are  numberless  passages  in 
which  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  Holy  place  in  such 
terms  as  are  never  applied  to  Jerusalem  and  whidi 
can  only  be  understood  as  applied  to  the  Holy 
Temple  Mount  (Ps.  u.  6,  Izzzvil.  2,  Uc,).  When 
from  the  Old  Test,  we  turn  to  the  Books  of  the  Mao- 
cabees,  we  come  to  some  passages  written  by  penoos 
who  certainly  were  acquainted  with  the  {oaditieiy 
which  seem  to  fix  the  site  of  Zion  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  certainty  (1  Mace  iv.  37  and  60, 
viL  33),^ym.—7bpogr«9)hy  of  the  Book  of  Ne- 
hemiah. — The  only  desoription  of  the  andent  dty 
of  Jerusalem  which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  extenaiTe 
in  form  as  to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a  topo- 
graphical description,  is  that  found  in  the  hock  ot 
Nehemiah,  and  although  it  is  hardly  sufficiently 
distinct  to  enable  us  to  settle  all  the  moot  points,  it 
contains  such  valuable  indications  that  it  is  wall 
worthy  of  the  most  attentive  examination.  The 
easiest  way  to  arrive  at  any  correct  oondusion  re- 
garding it,  is  to  take  first  the  description  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Walls  in  ch.  zii.  (31-40),  and 
drawing  such  a  diagram  as  this,  we  easily  get  at 
the  main  features  of  the  old  wall  at  least.    If  from 
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this  wo  turn  to  the  third  chapter,  which  gives  a 
description  of  the  repairs  of  the  wall,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  all  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  first  sixteen  verses,  with  those  enumerated  in 
the  12th  chapter.  The  first  16  verses  refer  to  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  remaining  16  to  thoae 
of  the  dty  of  David.^IX.  Waten  of  Jenaalmn. 
— ^The  principal  source  of  water  supply  seems  to 
have  been  situated  to  the  north.  The  earliest  dis- 
tinct mention  of  these  springs  is  in  2  Chr.  zxxii.  4, 
30  (comp.  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17).  Great  rock-cut 
reservoirs  have  been  found  under  the  Temple  area. 
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ukl  dianndi  oouiKding  Uiem  with  the  fanntaiii  oF 
tba  Vir^n,  ind  that  aguEi  wilh  tlie  pool  orSilum; 
And  maoy  other*  uuy  probably  yet  be  discovered. 
A  oooeidemble  portion  of  thmo  watere  ww  at  ow 
tiifae  dJTerted  to  the  eirtwird  to  the  great  naemit 
kDown  KimetiiDH  u  the  pool  of  Beuiada,  which, 
from  the  euriomly  elalxRite  cbiracter  of  itt 
hydnralio  mMoory,  mtut  elwaye  hare  been  In- 
teoded  u  a  mcrroir  of  nter,  and  nern  couid 
hne  been  the  ditch  of  a  fortifkstiDii.     It  (hihi. 


T,  that  ii 


aupply  TO  not  deenud  enfficient,  erai  with  ell 
thne  pnoDtioiu,  fbr  the  aapplj  of  the  dty ;  aoil 
emiieqaeiitly  large  raerroin  were  >icaVat«d. 
from  the  rock,  at  a  place  near  Etham,  Doir 
known  u  Solomon'a  pooli,  and  the  water  brought 
trom  them  by  a  lotu'  anal  «Mch  esters  the  dtf 
abon  Siloam.— X.  Sitt  0/  Boly  BepabHire^—At 
the  qaestion  now  itands,  the  £iatiDD  of  the  eitt- 
depende  mainly  on  the  aniweia  that  may  be  given 
to  two  qneationi : — Flnt,  did  Conitantine  and  thaw 
wbo  acted  with  him  powea  laffiaenc  intormaboii 
to  enable  them  to  ascertain  eiactly  the  preciee 
looditia  of  the  cmdliiion  and  burial  of  Christ  i 
Secondly,  ia  the  praent  chordi  of  the  Holy  Scpnl 
efai*  that  whidi  he  ballt,  or  data  it  stand  on  the 
same  spot?  In  the  Bnt  place,  though  the  dty  wai 
drstro^  by  Titns,  and  the  Jews  wen  at  one 
time  prohibited  basa  approaching  it,  it  can  alraott 
certajnly  be  proved  that  there  were  Clir  atiana 
■Iwap  pressit  on  the  epot,  and  the  aacmi  on  ol 
Christian  Ushope  ata  be  made  ont  with  vet7  toler 
able  certainty  and  completao* ;  so  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  woold  retain  the  memory  of  the 
■acred  eites  In  anbroken  continnlty  of  tndtion 
The  account  giren  by  Ensriiiue  of  the  tmattitmig  of 
the  rock,  eiprases  no  doobt  or  oncertainty  about 
the  matter.  It  u  minutely  deecriptlve  of  the  >  te 
of  the  building  now  known  aa  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
but  wholly  inipplicabli  to  the  site  of  the  present 
chorch.  Ofthe  buildingiwhich  Constantine  o  ' 
motbei',  Helena,  erected,  Mr.  Ferguiaon  maints 
that  two  of  them  now  remain — the  one  the  Ai 
biBiia.  a  circular  buikjing  erected  over  the  tomb 
self;  the  other  the  •'  GoMen  Gateway,"  which  1 
the  propylea  deaciHbed  by  Guseinoi  sa  lead  ng 
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have  been,  except  the  Basilica  dewjribnl 
Uoi.  The  eiterior  of  the  other  boilding  ( 
stasis)  has  been  repaired  and  covered  wUh 
tiles  and  iuKriptioDi  in  Biore  modem  tfai 
the  iotorlor  is  nearly  nnalteied,  and  eren  a 
wherever  this  coating  of  tiles  has  peeled  <■{ 
Roman  round  arch  appears  in  lieu  of  iti 
sabstitite.  It  most  aLw  be  added  that  It 
tlally  a  tomb-building,  similar  in  forni  and 
ment,  as  it  ia  in  dttaiT,  to  the  Tomb  of  the 
Coostan^ne  at  Rome,  or  of  bia  daughter  C4 
oatside  the  walla,  and  indeed  more  or  lea 
the  tomb-buildli^  of  that  age.  We  have 
the  pertinint  question,  which  still  rem 
answered,  What  tomb-like  building  did  Co 
or  any  one  in  bia  age  erect  at  JerusaleD 
mase  of  the  living  rtick,  riiiag  ngbt  or 
above  the  bases  of  the  columns,  and  eitem 
the  whole  central  ana  of  the  church,  with 

Anaitasls,  described  bv  Eusebius?  Snp] 
were  poanble  to  put  Uiis  eridena  ande, 
plausible  auggntioQ  is  to  apptal  to  the  ] 
historical  &ct  that  it  was  built  by  Omar,  1 


the  at 

assertions,  there  are  three  chum  of  evidence 
may  be  appealed  to,  and  which  must  crane 
the  quation  must  remain  still  In  doubt :— F 
is  necesiarv  that  the  circumstances  of  the  1 
should  accord  with  thoH  of  the  Bible  nar 
Secondly,  the  ii 


vhicb 


Teller, 
of  Constor 


d  Jerusalem 


ural  e 


:s  thei^ 


It  be  that  of  the  age  I  _  .  ^ 

Taking  the  Isst  first,  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  gnJation  of  itylM  that  took  place  between  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  that  of  Justinian  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  Golden  Gateway  and  Dome  of  the  Rock 
are  aboat  half-way  in  the  seriea,  and  arc  in  fact  that  at 
boildinga  which  must  have  been  erected  within  the  or  tha' 
century  in  which  Constantiae  llouriahed.  With  mennd 
T^nl  to  the  Golden  Gateway,  which  is  practicallv  the  Do 
unaltered,  thb  is  Dodoobted.  Although  in  the  at  thai 
outer  wall,  it  la  a  fcatal,  not  a  fortilied  entrance,  muntr 
and  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a  city  gate,    did    e> 


Moslems  at  all  events.  Then  is,  however, 
whatever  of  this  assumption.  What  O 
bulU  Is  the  small  mosque  on  the  tseX  of  t 
overiiangiog  the  sod  them  wall,  and  wh 
bears  hjj  nnme;  and  no  Mohammedan  ^ 
nny  sort,  anterior  to  the  recorery  of  ■ 
frnm  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  ventures  ■ 
that  his  conntrymen  built  the  Dome  of  t 
Irrefragable  as  this 
would  be  impossible  10  mail 
than  by  assuming  that  Cocstanl 
a  wrong  lorahty,  if  the  sites 
be  true  were  such  aa  did  not  accvrd  1 
details  of  the  Bible  narratives  :  forUioate 
ever,  thev  agree  with  them  to  the  minutei 
To  understmid  this  it  is  necesM.y  to  bear 


LC  blindly 


ist,  but  « 


t.  The  Pnetorium  whete  Ch; 
ras  most  probably  the  Antonia,  1 
e,  as  before  and  alterwfirds,  was  tl 
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<(  }tRi«]eni  tad  the  residence  of  the  gOTcrnon, 

•A  ^  Xjstut  and  Conndl-hoose  were  oertainly, 

a  Aowq  abore,  in  this  neighbourhood.     Leaving 

VM  locRlitiBS  the  Sayiour,  bearing  his  cross,  most 

*toly  bare  gone  towards  the  country,  and  might 

^  neet  ShDon  or  any  one  coming  towards  the 

<^\  thus  ererj  detail  of  the  description  is  satisfied, 

*^  ooae  offended  by  the  locality  now  assumed. 

Tbt  thiid  dasi  of  evidence  is  from  its  nature  by 

5^  OMiDs  io  dear,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever 

>>  it  to  contradict,  and  a  great  deal  that  directly 

*^^^6rm  the  above  statenoents.     Architecturally, 

^^n^  it  literally  no  feature  and  no  detail  which 

^oald  indoee  as  to  bdieve  that  any  part  of  the 

■P'ytul  diarch  is  older  than  the  time  of  the  Cru- 

^"^^^Qii.    The  only  things  about  it  of  more  andent 

^^te  are  the  fragments  of  an  old  classical  cornice, 

^*^ich  are  worked  in  as  string  courses  with  the 

^^tlije  details  of  the  external  facade,  and  singularly 

^I^OQgh  this  oomice  is  identical  in  style  with,  and 

^^taiply  belongs  to  the  age  of,  the  Golden  Gate* 

^^y,  and  Dome  of  the  Ro(£,  and  consequently  can 

■^•i>ody  be  anything  else  than  a  fragment  of  the 

^^id  basilica,  which  El  Hakeem  had  destroyed  in  the 

^**y^cia»  oentarj,  and  the  remains  of  which  must 

^^11  luiTe  been  scattered  about  when  the  Cruaaders 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  remaiic- 

than  the  different  ways  in  which  the  Crusaders 

~  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  and  the  Mosque  El 

The  latter  they  alwavs  called  the  **  Tern- 

aea  palatium  Sobmonis, '  and  treated  it  with 

contempt  always  applied  by  Christians  to  any- 

Jewish.    The   Mosque  was  turned  into  a 

the   boikhngs  into  dwellings  for  knights, 

the  title  of  Knights  Templars,  from  their 

in  the  Temple.     But  the  Dome  of  the 

they  called  **  Templum  Domini."— XI.  He- 

if  iK»  Temple  by  Julian, — Before  leaving 

it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  at- 

of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild  the  Temple 

Jews.    Even  i£  we  have  not  historical  evi- 

of  these  fiwts,  the  appearance  of  the  south 

of  the  Haram  would  lead  us  to  expect  that 

■OBLiething  of  the  sort  had  been  attempted  at  this 

The   great  tunnel-like  vault    under  the 

ue  £1  Aksa,  with  its  four-domed  vestibule,  is 

certainly  part  of  the  temple  of  Herod,  and 

"wal  with  his  period ;  but  externally  to  this,  cer- 

ardiitectural  decorations  have  been  added,  and 

A  so  slightly  that  daylight  can  be  perceived  be- 

the  old  walls  and  the  subsequent  decorations, 

at  the  pdnts  of  attachment.     It  is  not  difH- 

to  ascertain,  approximately  at  least,  the  nge  of 

adjuncts.     They  may  with  very  tolerable  cer- 

■'■sty  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Julian,  while,  from 

historical  accounts,  they  are  just  such  as  we 

lU  expect  to  find  them.     The  principal  bearing 

Jnlian's  attempt  on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 

^^  in  the  fiact  of  its  proving  not  only  that  the 

^  Uie  Jewish  temple  was  perfectly  well  known 

^  period  (a.d.  362),  but  that  the  spot  was 

as  always,  held  accursed  by  the  Christians, 

^     ^  doomed  by  the  denunciation  of  Christ  Him- 

^  JJ^ver  to  be  re-established ;    and  this  conse- 

^  «^Uv  makes  it  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 

_  a  building  of  Justinian  as  that  the  Dome 

.^«  Rock  or  the  Golden  Gateway,  if  Christian 

_  j,^^ftg»t  erer  stood  within  its  precincts.— XII. 

^J^^^sA  of  JurtmiiEin.— Nearly  two  centuries  atler 

^^    ^ttempt  of  Jolian,  Justinuui  erected  a  church 

"^^nwdem ;  of  whidi,  fortunately,  we  have  so 
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full  and  detailed  an  aoootmt  in  the  works  of  Pro- 
copius  that  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  fixing 
its  site,  though  no  remains  (at  least  above  ground; 
exist  to  verify  our  conjectures.  Almost  u\  topo- 
graphers have  jumped  to  the  oondnsion  that  the 
Mosque  £1  Aksa  is  the  identical  church  refored  to, 
but  the  architecture  of  that  building  is  tdoat  suffi- 
dent  to  refute  any  such  idea.  Notwithstanding 
this  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  site  of 
this  church,  inasmuch  as  the  vaults  that  fill  up  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  Haram  area  are  almost 
certainly  of  the  age  of  Justinian,  and  are  just  such 
as  Prooopius  describes ;  so  that  if  it  were  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  vaults,  all  the 
arguments  that  apply  to  the  Aksa  equally  apply  to 
this  situation.  But  whether  we  assume  the  AJcsa, 
or  a  church  outside  the  Temple,  on  these  vaults,  to 
Have  been  the  Mary-church  of  Justinian,  how  comes 
it  that  Justinian  chose  this  remote  comer  of  the 
dty,  and  so  difficult  a  site,  for  the  erection  of  his 
church  ?  The  answer  seems  inevitable :  that  it  was 
because  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre  and  Golgotha 
were  here,  and  not  on  the  spot  to  which  the  Sepul- 
chre with  his  Mcuy-chvrch  have  subsequently  been 
transferred.  Having  now  gone  through  the  main 
outlines  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far 
as  the  limits  of  this  artide  would  admit,  or  as 
seems  necessary  for  the  ducidation  of  the  subject, 
the  many  details  which  remain  will  be  given 
under  their  separate  titles,  as  Temple,  Tomu, 
Palace,  &c. 

Jer'iudia,  daughter  of  Zadok,  and  queen  of  Uzziah 
(2  K.  XV.  3:i). 

Jer'nihah  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  1).  The  same  as  the 
preceding. 

Jatti'ah.  L  Son  of  Hananiah,  brother  of  Pela- 
tiah,  and  grandson  of  Zerubbabd  (1  Chr.  iii.  21  \ 
—2.  A  Benjamite  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

Jeahti'ah.  1.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  3,  15).— 2.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
David,  eldest  son  of  Kehabiah,  a  descendant  of  Amram 
through  Moses  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25;.  [Isshiaii.]^ 
8.  The  son  of  Athaliah,  and  chief  of  the  house  of 
the  Bene  Elam  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
7).  [JosiAS.]— 4.  A  Mei-arite  who  returned  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  19). 

Jedi'aaah,  a  town  which,  with  its  dependent 
village^  was  one  of  the  thiec  taken  from  Jei-oboam 
by  Abijali  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  Its  site  has  not 
been  identified  in  modem  times,  save  by  Schwarz 
(158),  who  places  it  at  **A]-Sanim,  a  village  two 
miles  W.  of  Bethel ;"  but  it  is  not  marked  on  any 
map. 

Jesluurelall,  son  of  Asaph,  and  head  of  the 
seventh  of  the  24  wai*ds  into  which  the  musicians 
of  the  Levites  were  divided   {I  Chr.   xxv.  14). 

[ASARELAH.l 

JoiheVeab,  head  of  the  14th  course  of  priests 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  13).     [Jehoiarid.] 

Jesh'er,  one  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the 
son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii. 
18j. 

Jesh'imon,  "  the  waste,'*  a  name  which  occurs 
in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xziii.  28,  in  designating  the 
position  of  Pisgah  and  Peor:  both  deecrib«i  as 
**  facing  the  Jeshimon."  Perhaps  the  dreary,  bar- 
ren waste  of  hilb  lying  immediately  on  the  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  word.  The 
passages  in  which  it .  is  first  mentioned  are  in- 
disputably of  very  early  date,  and  it  is  qtiite  pos- 
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sible  that  it  is  an  archaic  name  foond  and  adopted 
bjr  the  Isi'aelites. 

Jeshiiha'i,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Gadites 
who  dwelt  in  Gilead  (I  Chr.  v.  14). 

Jeshoh&'iahi  a  chief  of  the  Simeonites,  descended 
from  Shimei  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Jeih'aa.  1.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nan  (Neh.  yiii. 
17).  [Joshua.]— 2.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of 
David,  to  whom  the  ninth  course  fell  by  lot  (1 
Chr.  zzir.  11).— 8.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xzxi.  15).— 4.  Son  of  Jehoai- 
dak,  first  high-priest  of  the  third  series,  viz.,  of 
those  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  ancestor 
of  the  fourteen  high-priests  his  successors  down  to 
Joshua  or  Jason,  and  Onias  or  Menelaus,  inclusive. 
[HiOH-PRiEST.]  Jeshua,  like  his  contemporary 
Zerubbabel,  was  probably  bom  in  Babylon,  whither 
his  fiither  Jehozadak  had  been  taken  captive  while 
young  (1  Chr.  vi.  15,  A.  V.).  He  came  up  from 
Babylon  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  with  Zerubbabel, 
and  took  a  leading  part  with  him  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth. Besides  tlie  great  importance  of  Jeshua 
as  a  hbtorical  character,  from  the  critical  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  great  work  which  he  ac- 
complished, his  name  Jesus,  his  restoration  of  the 
Temple,  his  office  as  high-priest,  and  especially  the 
two  prophecies  concerning  him  in  Zech.  iii.  and  vi. 
9-15,  point  him  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ.—* 
5.  Head  of  a  Levitical  house,  one  of  those  which 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  took 
an  active  pail  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah.  The  name  is  used  to  designate  either  the 
whole  fiiroily  or  the  successive  chie&  of  it  (Ezr.  ii. 
40,  iii.  9 ;  Neh.  iii.  19,  viii.  7,  ix.  4, 5,  xii.  8,  &c). 
—6.  A  branch  of  the  family  of  Pahath-Moab,  one 
of  the  chief  &milies,  probably,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Neh.  X.  14,  vii.  11,  &c. ;  Ezr.  x.  30). 

Jeth'ua,  one  of  the  towns  re-inhabited  by 
the  people  of  Judoh  after  the  return  from 
captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26).  It  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere. 

Jesh'ualL,  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  11),  the  same  as  Jeshua,  No.  2. 

Jesh'amn,  and  once  by  mistake  in  A.  Y. 
Jes'nnm  (is.  xliv.  2),  a  symbolical  name  for 
Israel  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5,  26;  Is.  xliv.  2, 
for  which  vaiious  etymologies  have  been  suggested. 
Of  its  application  to  Israel  there  seems  to  be  no 
division  of  opinion.  It  is  most  probably  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  **  to  be  ble&sed."  With  the 
intensive  termination  Jeshurun  would  then  denote 
Israel  as  supremely  happy  or  prosperous,  and  to 
this  signification  it  must  be  allowed  the  context  in 
Dcut.  xxxii.  15  points.  Michaelis  considers  it  as 
a  diminutive  of  Israel  yisreel&n.  Such  too  was  the 
opinion  of  Grotius  and  Yitringa,  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Yeueto-Greek  version,  who  renders  it 
*l<rpae\l(rKos ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  the  smallest 
foundation. 

Jeil'ah.  1.  A  Korhite,  one  of  the  mighty  men 
who  joined  David's  standard  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii. 
6).— 2.  The  second  son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Eohath 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  20).     [Jeshiah.] 

Jesim'iel,  a  Simeonite  chief  of  the  &mily  of ' 
Shimei(l  Chr.  iv.  36).  j 

JeiM.    The  fiither  of  David.    He  was  tlie  son  of  i 
Oded,  who  again  was  the  fruit  of  the  union  of  Boaz 
and  the  Moabitess  Kuth.     Nor  was  Kuth*s  the  only 
foreign  blood  tliat  ran  in  his  veins ;  for  his  great- 
grandmother  was  no  less  a  person  than  Rahab  the 
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Canaanite,  of  Jericho  (Matt.  i.  5).  Jene's  pomioi 
is  twice  siven  in  full  in  the  0.  T.,  riz.  Rath  it.  I8-S 
and  1  Cnr.  ii.  5-12.  He  is  commooly  destguUed 
*<  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite  "  (1  Sam.  zvi  1, 18). 
he  is  called  by  his  son  David,  then  fresh  from  ha 
(xvii.  58) ;  but  hu  full  tiUe  is  <*  the  Ephrath 
of  Bethlehem  Judah"  (xvii.  12).  He  is  an  «< 
man"  when  we  first  meet  with  him  (1  Sam.  xi 
12),  with  eight  sons  (xvi.  10,  xviL  12),  residing 
Bethlehem  (xvi.  4,  5.)  Jesse's  wealth  aeems 
have  consisted  of  a  fiock  of  sheep  and  goats,  whj 
were  under  the  care  of  David  (xvi.  11,  xrii.  2 
35).  When  David's  rupture  with  Saul  had  fina: 
driven  him  from  the  court,  and  he  was  in  the  a 
of  Adullam,  **  his  brethren  and  all  his  fiUhe 
house"  joined  him  rxxii.  1).  Anxious  for  tb 
safety,  he  took  his  fauer  and  his  mother  into  i 
country  of  Moab,  and  deposited  them  with  the  kii 
and  there  they  disappear  from  our  view  in  the : 
cords  of  Scripture.  Who  the  wife  of  Jesse  was  ' 
are  not  told.  His  eight  sons  will  be  iboiid  d 
played  under  David. 

Jet'fUA,  a  Levite,  the  same  as  Jeshua  (1  Esd. 
26 :  oomp.  Ezr.  ii.  40). 

Je'sn,  the  same  as  Jeshua  the  Levite,  the  fiitl 
of  Jozafaad  (1  Esd.  viii.  63 ;  see  Ezr.  Tiii«  33),  a 
called  Jessue,  and  Jesus. 

Jet'vi,  the  son  of  Asher,  whose  detoeodants  T* 
Jesuites  were  numbei^ed  in  the  plains  of  Moah 
the  Jordan  of  Jericho  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  Ha 
elsewhere  called  Isui  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  ud  Isb 
(1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

Jet'nitas,  the.  A  fiimily  of  the  tribe  of  Am 
(Num.  xxvi.  44). 

Jet'nnm.    [Jeshurun.] 

Je'fni,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua 
Jeshua,  a  contraction  of  Jehoshua,  that  is,  '*  hdv 
Jehovah"  or  «« Saviour"  (Num.  xiu,  16).  F 
U08HUA.]  1.  Joshua  the  priest,  the  son  of  J» 
zadak  (1  Esd.  v.  5,  8,  24,  48,  56,  68,  70,  ▼= 
ix.  19;  Ecclus.  xlix.  12).  Also  called  JecB 
[Jeshua,  No.  4.]— 2.  Jeshua  the  Levite  (II. 
V.  58,  iv.  48).— 8.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (2  - 
vii.  37 ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  1 ;  1  Mace.  ii.  55 ;  Acts.^ 
45 ;  Heb.  iv.  8).    [Joshua.] 

Jena  the  Father  of  Siradi,  and  gitmdfiithw 
the  following  (Ecclus.  pral.). 

JesuB  the  Son  of  Siraoh  is  described  in  the 
of  Ecclesiasticus  (1.  27)  as  tlie  author  of  that  l^ 
which  in  the  LXX.,  and  generally,  except  inM 
Western  Church,  is  called  by  his  name  the  Wumm 
of  Jesus  the  Son  ofSirach,  or  simply  the  Wtsdot^ 
Sirach.    The  same  {laNsage  speaks  of  him  as  a  n-^ 
of  Jerusalem  (Ecclus.  /.  c.)  ;  and  the  internal 
racter  of  the  book  confirms  its  Palestinian  or=: 
Among  the  later  Jews  the  **  Son  of  Sii-ach  " 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a  i^ 
of  proverbs. 

Je'sua,  called  JoBtOB,  a  Christian  who  was 
St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  11). 

JetUS  ChrlBt.  The  name  Jesus  signifies  Sav^ 
The  name  of  Christ  signifies  AnoinUd,  Pi^ 
were  anointed  among  the  Jews,  as  their  inao^ 
tion  to  their  office  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22;  P*.  cv. 
and  kings  also  (2  Mace.  i.  24 ;  Ecclus.  xlvi. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  name  Christ  is  ns^ 
equivalent  to  Messiah  (John  i.  41),  the  name  ^ 
to  the  long  promised  Prophet  and  King  whoBOP 
Jews  had  been  taught  by  their  propheti  to  e^ 
(Acto  xix.  4 ;  Matt.  xL  3).  The  use  of  this  n^ 
as  applied  to  the  Lord,  has  always  a 
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fnmiaet  of  the  PropKets.    The  name  of  Jesos 

the  proper  name  of  oar  Lord,  and  that  of  Christ 

_ailded  to  identify  Him  with  the  promised  Messiah. 

Life,  the  Person,  and  the  Work  of  our  Lord 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ  occupy  the  whole  of  the 

2iew  Testament.    Of  this  threefold  subject  the  pre- 

it  article  includes  the  first  part,  namely,  the  Life 

'  Teaching.    According  to  the  received  chrono- 

r,  which  is  in  fact  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in 

6th  century,  the  Birth  of  Christ  occurred  in  the 

of  Rome  754  ;  but  from  other  considerations 

xt  is  probable  that  the  Nativity  took  place  some  time 

~    '       the  month  of  April  750,  and  if  it  happened 

cnlj  a  few  months  before  Herod's  death,  then  its 

would  be  four  years  earlier  than  the  Dionysian 

ling.    The  salutation  addressed  by  the  Angel 

to  Mary  His  mother,  "  Hail  I  Thou  that  art  highly 

£aToured/'  was  the  prelude  to  a  new  act  of  diWne 

ktion.     Mary  received  the  announcement  of  a 

the  full  import  of  which  she  could  not 

understood,  with  the  submissicHi  of  one  who 

that  the  message  came  from  God;  and  the 

_  1  departed  from  her.    The  prophet  Micah  had 

foretold  (v.  2)  that  the  future  king  should  be  bom 

in  Hethlehem  of  Judaea,  the  place  where  the  house  of 

IXawid  had  its  origin ;  but  Alary  dwelt  in  Nazareth. 

Angnstus,  however,  had  ordeied  a  general  census 

of  the  Roman  empire.     From  the  well-known  and 

BBuch-canvassed  passage  of  St.  Luke  (ii.  2)  it  ap- 

Pjean  that  the  taxing  was  not  completed  till  the 

*nn«  of  Quirinus  (Cyrenius),  some  years  later ;  and 

■ow  fiu*  it  was  carried  now,  cannot  be  determined : 

*11  that  we  learn  is  that  it  brought  Joseph,  who 

^^^as  of  the  house  of  David,  from  his  home  to  Beth- 

Jrfiem,  where  the  Lord  was  bom.     As  there  was 

IM»  Toom  in  the  inn,  a  manger  was  the  cradle  in 

Vhkfa  Christ  the  Lord  was  laid.    But  signs  were 

wanting  of  the  greatness  of  the  event  that 

Md  so  unimportant.     Lowly  shepherds  were 

y>g  witnesses  of  the  wonder  that  accompanied  the 

"•wly  Saviour  s  birth ;  an  angel  proclaimed  to  them 

^  S^  tidings  of  great  joy ;"  and  then  the  exceeding 

>>3r  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  the  angels  about 

™b  mystery  of  love  broke  through  the  silence  of 

»>8^  with  the  words,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

•»d  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men  "  (Luke 

^  8>20).    The  child  Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due 

'^     e,  is  brought  to  the  Temple,  and  the  mother 

the  offering  for  her  purification.     Simeon 

Anna,  taught  from  God  that  the  object  of  their 

longings  was  before  them,  prophesied  of  His 

work:  the  one  rejoicing  that  his  eyes  had 

I  the  salvation  of  God,  and  the  other  speaking 

ot^fiim  **  to  all  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jeru- 

i"  (Luke  ii.  28-38).    Thus  recognised  amongst 

own  people,  the  Saviour  was  not  without  wit- 

^•mongbt  the  heathen.     **  Wise  men  from  the 

*"— that  is,  Persian  magi  of  the  Zend  religion, 

^^_  which  the  idea  of  a  Zoziosh  or  Redeemer  was 

^•■riy  known — guided  miraculously  by  a  star  or 

^7*^  created  for  the  purpose,  came  and  sought 

j^*  the  Saviour  to  pay  him  homage.    A  little  chiW 

-^J^J^  the  great   Herod  quake  upon  his  throne. 

^  *J«il  he  knew  that  the  magi  were  come  to  hail 

1^^  King  and  Lord,  and  did  not  stop  at  his  palace, 

-  -    ^  Passed  on  to  a  humbler  roof,  and  when  he  found 
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]|^l^  they  would  not  retum  to  betray  this  child  to 
tj!^>  he  put  to  death  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem 


*»»it 


Were  under  two  years  old.    The  crime  was 

;  but  the  number  of  the  victims,  in  a  little 

like  Bethlehem,  was  small  enough  to  escape 


special  record  amongst  the  wicked  acts  of  Herod 
from  Josephus  and  other  historians,  as  it  had  no 
political  interest.  Joseph,  warned  by  a  dream,  fiees 
to  E^Tpt  with  the  young  child,  beyond  the  reach 
of  Herod's  arm.  After  Uie  death  of  Herod,  in  less 
than  a  year,  Jesus  returned  with  his  parents  to 
their  own  land,  and  went  to  Nazareth,  where  they 
abode.  Except  as  to  one  event,  the  Evangelists 
are  silent  upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Lord's 
life  down  to  the  commencement  of  His  ministry. 
Wh«i  He  was  twelve  years  old  He  was  found  in 
the  Temple,  hearing  the  doctors  and  asking  them 
questions  (Luke  ii.  40-52).  We  are  shown  this 
one  fiu:t  that  we  may  know  that  at  the  time  when 
the  Jews  ccHisidered  childhood  to  be  passing  into 
youth,  Jesus  was  already  aware  of  His  mission, 
and  consciously  preparing  for  it,  although  years 
passed  before  its  actual  commencement.  Thirty 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  our  Loi'd  to  the 
opening  of  His  ministry.  In  that  time  great  changes 
had  come  over  the  chosen  people.  Herod  the  Great 
had  united  under  him  almost  all  ihe  original  king- 
dom of  David ;  after  the  death  of  that  prince  it  was 
dismembered  for  ever.  It  was  in  the  fifleenth  year 
of  Tiberius  the  Emperor,  reckoning  from  his  joint 
rule  with  Augustus  (Jan.  u.C.  765),  and  not  firom 
his  sole  rule  (Aug.  U.C.  767),  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist b^an  to  teach.  He  was  the  last  representative 
of  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant ;  and  his  woric 
was  twofold — to  enforce  repentance  and  the  terrors 
of  the  old  law,  and  to  revive  the  almost  forgotten 
expectation  of  the  Mesaah  (Malt.  iii.  1-10  ;  Bfark  i. 
1-8  ;  Luke  iii.  1-18).  The  career  of  John  seems  to 
have  been  very  short.  Jesus  came  to  Jordan  with 
the  rest  to  receive  baptism  at  John's  hands :  fiist, 
in  order  that  the  sacrament  by  which  all  were 
hereafter  to  be  admitted  into  His  kingdom  might 
not  want  His  example  to  justify  its  use  (Matt.  iii. 
15) ;  next,  that  John  might  have  an  assurance  that 
his  course  as  the  hendd  of  Christ  was  now  com- 
pleted by  His  appearance  (John  i.  33) ;  and  last, 
that  some  public  token  might  be  given  that  He  was 
indeed  the  Anointed  of  God  (Heb.  r.  5).  Immedi- 
ately afler  this  inauguration  of  His  ministry  Jesus 
was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil  (Matt.  iv.  1-11 ;  Mark  i.  12, 
13 ;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  baptism  of  our  Lord 
cannot  have  been  for  Him  the  token  of  repentance 
and  intended  reformation  which  it  was  for  sinful 
men,  so  does  our  Lord's  sinlessnen  affect  ihe  nature 
of  His  temptation ;  for  it  was  the  trial  of  One  Who 
could  not  possibly  have  fallen.  The  three  tempta- 
tions are  addressed  to  the  three  forms  in  which  the 
disease  of  sin  makes  its  appearance  on  the  soul — to 
the  solace  of  sense,  and  the  love  of  praise,  and  the 
desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii.  16).  But  there  is  one 
element  comnMu  to  them  all — they  are  attempts  to 
call  up  a  wilful  and  wayward  spirit  in  conti:ast  to  a 
patient  self-denying  one.  Deserting  for  a  time  tiie 
historical  order,  we  shall  find  that  the  records  of 
this  first  portion  of  His  ministry,  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  the  transBguration,  consist  mainly — (1)  of 
miracles,  whidi  prove  His  divine  commission ;  (2) 
of  discourses  and  parables  on  the  doctrine  of  *'  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;"  (3)  of  incidents  showing  the 
behaviour  of  vaiious  persons  when  brought  into 
contact  with  our  LoM.— "1.  l%e  Miradea, — ^The 
expectation  that  Messiah  would  work  miracles  ex- 
isted amongst  the  people,  and  was  founded  on  the 
language  of  prophecy.  Our  Lord's  miracles  are 
desoibed  in  the  New  Testament  by  several  namca : 
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ther  are  signs,  wonders,  works  (most  frequently 
in   St.  John),   and   mighty    works,   according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  reganied. 
They  are   indeed   antonlshing   works,   wrought  as 
signs  of  the  might  and  prft^nce  of  God ;  and  they 
are  powers  or  mighty  works  because  they  are  such 
as  no  power  short  of  the  divine  could  have  effected. 
But  if  the  object  hod  been  merely  to  work  wonders, 
without  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish  the  minds 
of  the  witnesiies,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  would 
not  have  been  the  best  means  of  producing  the 
effect,  since  many  of  them  were  wi-ought  for  the 
good  of  obscure  people,  before  witnesses  chiefly  of 
the  humble  and  uneducated  class,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  ordinary  life  of  our  Lord,  which  lay  not 
amongst  those  who  made  it  their  special  business 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  a  pi'ophet.    The  mira- 
cles of  our  Lord  were  to  be  not  wonders  merely,  but 
signs ;  and  not  merely  signs  of  pi-etematural  power, 
but  of  the  scope  and  character  of  His  ministiy,  and 
of  the  divine  nature  of  His  Person.     This  will  be 
evident  from  an  examination  of  those  which  are 
more  particularly  described  in  the  Gospels.    There 
are  about  seventeen  recorded  cases  of  the  cure  of 
bodily  sickness,  including  fever,  leprosy,  palsy,  in- 
veterate weakness,  the  maimed  limb,  the  issue  of 
blood  of  twelve  years'  standing,  dropsy,  blindness, 
deafness,  and  dumbness  (John  iv.  47 ;  Matt.  viii. 
2,  14,  ix.  2 ;  John  v.  5;  Matt.  zii.  10,  viii.  5,  ix. 
20,  27  ;  Maik  viii.  22  ;  John  ix.  1 ;  Luke  xiii.  10. 
zTii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xxii.  51).     Most  of  the  miracles 
pertain  to  one  class :  they  brooght  help  to  the  suf- 
fering or  sorrowing,  and  pit)claimed  what  love  the 
Man  that  did  them  bore  towards  the  children  of 
men.     There  is  another  class,  showing  a  complete 
control  over  the  powers  of  nature:  first  by  acts  of 
creative  power ;  secondly  by  setting  aside  natural 
laws   and  conditions.      In  a  third   class  of  these 
miracles  we  find  our  Lonl  overawing  the  wills  of 
men ;  as  when  He  twice  cleared  the  Temple  of  the 
traders  (John  ii.  13;  Matt.  zxi.  12);  and  when 
His  look  staggered  the  oilii-ers  that  came  to  take 
Him  (John  xviii.  G).     And  in  a  fourth  subdivision 
will  stand  one  miracle  only,  where  His  power  was 
used  for  destruction — the  case  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree  (Matt.  xxi.  18).     On  reviewing  all  Uie  re- 
corded miracles,  we  see  at  once  that  they  are  signs 
of  the  nature  of  Christ's  Person  and  mission.    They 
show  how  active  and  unwearied  was  His   love; 
they  aUo  show  the  diversity  of  its  operation.     The 
miracles  were  intended  to  atti:act  the  witnesses  of 
them  to  become  followers  of  Jesus  and  members  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.     They  have  then  two  pur- 
poses, the  proximate  and   subordinate  purpose  of 
doing  a  work  of  love  to  them  that  need  it,  and  the 
higher  purpose  of  revealing  Christ  in  His  own 
Pel  son  and  nature  as  the  ^on  of  God  and  Saviour 
of  men.— 2.  The  Parabics. — Nearly  fifty  paiables 
are  p^e^e^ved  in  the  Gospels,  and  they  ni-e  only 
selected  from  a  larger  number  (Mark  iv.  33).     In 
the  parable  some  story  of  onlinary  doings  is  made 
to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning,  beyond  what  the 
narrative  itself  contains.     In  reference  to  this  kind 
of  teaching,  some  liave  ha&tily  concluded  from  our 
Lord's  words  (Luke  viii.  10)  that  the  pai^ble  was 
employed   to  conceal   knowledge  from  those  who 
were  not  susceptible  of  it,  and  that  this  was  its 
chief  purpose.      But  it  was  chosen  not  for  this 
negative  object,  but  for  its  positive  advantages  in 
the  instruction  of  the  disciples.     If  there  was  any 
mode  of  teaching  better  kuited  than  aootl^eT  Xa  Uie 
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purpose  of  preserving  truths  for  the  memory  tlu 

were  not  accepted  by  the  heart,  that  mode  wotK 

be   the  best    suited   to    their    peculiar   podtiai 

Easteiii  teachers  have  made  this  mode  of  isstna 

tion  familiar ;  the  originality  of  the  parablei  U 

not  in  the  method  of  teaching  by  stories,  but  ia  if 

profound  and  new  truths  which  the  stories  tsagl 

so  aptly.     Besides  the  paiables,  the  more  dirci 

teaclung  of  our  Lord  is  conveyed  in  rosDy  dii 

courses  dispei^sed  through  the  Gospels,  of  wlud 

thiee  may  be  here  selected  as  examples :  the  Senna 

on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  afte 

the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  22-65} 

and  the  final  discourse  and  prayer  which  preoeda 

the  Passion   (John  xiv.-xvii.).      NotwithstaodiH 

the  endeavour  to  establish  that  the  Sermon  oa  w 

Mount  of  St.  Matthew  is  different  from  the  Serm 

on  the  Plain  of  St.  Luire,  the  evidence  for  tU 

being  one  and  the  same  discourse  greatly  prepoab 

rates.     If  so,  then  its  historical  position  molt  h 

fixed  from  St.  Luke :  and  its  earlier  place  is  flt 

Matthew's  Gospel  must  be  owing  to  the  Ei* 

geluit's  wish   to   oonunence    the    account  of  ii 

ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  summary  of  His  tesdii| 

From  Luke  we  learn  that  Jesus  had  gone  up  ialll 

mountain  to  pray,  that  on  the  morning  foUfl 

He  made  up  the  number  of  His  twelve  A] 

and  solemnly  appointed  them  ;  and  then 

He  stood  upon  a  level  place  (Luke  vi.  17), 

necessarily  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 

where  the  multitude  could  stand  round  and 

and  there  He  taught  them  in  a  solemn  addresi 

laws  and  constitution  of  His  new  kingdom, 

kingdom  of  Heaven.     The  differences  between 

reports  of  the  two  Evangelists  are  many.    !■  I 

former  Gospel   the  sermon  occupies  one  hi 

and  seven  verses ;  in  the  latter,  thirty.    The 

report  includes  the  exposition  of  the  relation  of  J 

Gospel  to  the  Law :  it  also  draws  together, 

have  seen,  some  passages  which  St.  Luke 

el>« where  and  in  another  connexion ;  and  whenl 

two  contain  the  same  matter,  that  of  St.  Lohl  I 

somewhat  more  compressed.    But  in  taking 

of  this,  the  purpose  of  St.  Matthew  is  to  be 

in  mind :  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  1 

set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  oil ' 

and  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  Law  as 

received  by  the  Jews,  for  whose  use  espedsUy  \ 

Gospel  was  designed.     And  when  this  disoonm! 

compared  with  the  Utter  examples  to  which  wt  i 

pi-eseutly  refer,  the  &ct  comes  out  more  distiac^ 

that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  the  Christian  Uw 

giver,  rather  than  the  whole  Gospel.    The  Mi| 

example  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must  be  tM 

from  a  later  epoch  in  His  ministry.     It  is  pi<^^^ 

that   the  great  discourse  in  John  vi.  took  |H 

about  the  time  of  the  Transfiguration.  The  cM^ 

His  pei'sonal  work  on  the  disciples  now  becooMSwl 

prominent  subject.   He  had  taught  them  that  HeMi 

the  Christ,  and  had  given  them  His  law,  wido'Mi 

deeper  fiur  than  that  of  Moses.    But  the  objectioiH 

every  law  applies  more  strongly  the  purer  sod  h^^ 

the  law  is ;  and  **  how  to  perform  that  which  I  *u^ 

is  a  question  that  gi'ows  more  difficult  to  ai 

as  the  standard  of  obedience  is  rused.    It  is 

question  which  our  Lord  proceeds  to  ansvo'  ^^ 

The  Redeemer  alludes  to  His  death,  to  the  b# 

which  shall  sull'er  on  the  Cross,  and  to  tbe  »■* 

which  shall  be  poured  out.     Thli  groit  ""^^^ 

not  only  to  be  looked  on,  but  to  Iw  beliefcd;  0* ' 

not  only  believed^  but  nppi-opriatad  to  the  lMlie>* 
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part  of  his  rerj  heart  and  life.     Faith, 
at  elwwhere,  is  the  means  of  apprehending  it : 
irhen  it  is  onoe  hiki  hold  of,  it  will  he  as  much 
part  of  the  bdieTer  as  the  food  that  nourishes  the 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  body.     Many 
df  the  disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with 
Jcsns,  because  their  conyiction  that  He  was  the 
^Bleasiah  had  no  real  foundation.    The  rest  remained 
-^HA  Him  for  the  reason  so  beautifully  expressed  by 
f  eter:  **  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?    Thou  hast 
'thm  words  of  eternal  life.     And  we  believe  and  are 
sore  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
Cvod**  (J(^n  vL  68,  69).  The  third  example  of  our 
Tjardi*  discourses  whidi  may  be  selected  is  that 
^rhi^  doses  His  ministry.     This  great  discourse, 
vcoorded  only  by  St.  John,  extends  from  the  thir- 
-toenth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  chapter.     It 
liardlT  admits  of  analysis.     It  announces  the  Sa- 
▼iours  departure  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  miaion ; 
it    imposes  the  new  commandment  on   the  dis- 
eiplo  of  a  special  love  towards  each  other  which 
dKKdd  be  ihe  outward  token  to  the  world  of  their 
Cbristian  profession ;  it  consoles  them  with  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Comforter  who  should  be  to  them  instead 
oC  the  Skviour ;  it  tells  them  all  that  He  should  do 
for  them,  teaching  them,  reminding  them,  reprov- 
ing the  world  and  guiding  the  disciples  into  all 
tratiu    It  offers  them,  instead  of  the  bodily  pre- 
aoioe  of  their  beloved  Master,  free  access  to  the 
thxxiM  of  His  Father,  and  spiritual  blessings  such 
they  had  not  known  before.     Finally,  it  culmin- 
in  that  sublime  prayer  (ch.  zvii.)  by  which 
High-priest  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself  the 
▼idim.    These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the 
Sftvioor^s  teaching— of  its  progressive  character  fixnn 
tlic  opening  of  His  ministry  to  the  close.— ■T'iW 
some  df  the  LorcTa  minidry^—AB  to  the  scene  of 
the  nunistry  of  Christ,  no  less  jthan  as  to  its  dun- 
tioa,  the  three  Evangelists  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
at  nrianoe  with  the  fourth.     Matthew,  Mark,  and 
^JBlkt  record  only  our  Lord's  doings  in  Galilee ;  if 
ve  pot  aside  a  few  days  before  the  Passion,  we  find 
^»i  they  never  mention  His  visiting  Jerusalem. 
J^,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  he  records  some 
*cts  in  Galilee,  devotes  the  chief  part  of  his  Gospel 
to  the  transactions  in  Judaea.    But  when  the  sup- 
plcnaital  diaracter  of  John's  Gospel  is  borne  in 
IJjiQd  there  is  little  difficulty  in  explaining  this. 
^  three  Evangelists  do  not  profess  to  give  a  chro- 
^"^^  of  the  ministry,  but  rather  a  picture  of  it : 
**^  of  time  are  not  frequent  in  their  narrative. 
"^j^  as  they  chiefly  confined  themselves  to  Galilee, 
*'*«t*  the  Redeemer  s  chief  acts  were  done,  they 
j^^kt  naturally  omit  to  mention  the  feasts,  which 
^1^^  passed  by  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  added  no- 
J^g  to  the  materials  for  His  Gahlean  ministry  .«- 
rJJ^"****"*  of  ^  mmiatry, — It  is  impossible  to  de- 
j|^^^kine  exactly  from  the  Gospels  the  number  of 
«]^'e  during  which   the   Redeemer  exercised  His 
^^istiy  before  the  Passion :  but  the  doubt  lies  be- 
J"J*^  two  and  three.    The  data  are  to  be  drawn 
rT*^"^  St.  John.   This  Evangelist  mentions  six  feasts, 
^^fire  of  which  Jesus  was  present;  the  Passover 
J^t  fallowed  His  baptism  (U.  13) ;  "  a  feast  of 
^^  Jews"  (v.  1),  a  Passover  during  which  Jesus 
f^">'^«ii)ed  in  Galilee  (vi.  4) ;  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
g^^hich  the  Lord  went  up  privately  (vii.  2) ;  the 
^^  of  Dedication  ^x.  22) ;  and  lastly  the  feast  of 
'^•^'ver,  at  which  he  suffei-ed  (xii.  xiii.).    There 
tS^  certainly  three  Passovers,  and  it  is  poasible  that 
^  ^Bt"  (v.  1)  may  be  afburth.    Upon  this  poe- 
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sibility  the  question  turm.  But  if  this  feast  is  not 
a  Passover,  tiieii  no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John 
between  the  first  (ii.  13),  and  that  whidi  is  spoken 
of  in  the  sixth  chapter ;  and  the  time  between  those 
two  must  be  assumed  to  be  a  single  year  only.  Now, 
although  the  record  of  John  of  this  period  contains 
but  few  facts,  yet  when  all  the  Evangelists  are  com 
pared,  the  amount  of  labour  compressed  into  this 
single  year  would  be  too  much  for  Its  compass.  It 
is,  to  say  the  least,  easier  to  suppose  that  the 
**  feast "  (John  v.  I )  was  a  Passover,  dividing  the 
time  into  two,  and  throwing  two  of  these  circuits 
into  the  second  year  of  the  ministry.  Upon  the 
whole,  though  tiiere  is  nothing  that  amounts  to 
proof,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  four  Passovers, 
and  consequently  that  our  Lord's  ministry  lasted 
somewhat  more  than  three  years,  the  *'  beginning  of 
miracles "  (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought  before 
the  first  passover.  The  year  of  the  first  of  these 
Passovers  was  u.C.  780,  and  the  Baptism  of  our 
Lord  took  place  either  in  the  beginning  of  that  year 
or  the  end  of  the  year  preceding.  Our  Lord  has 
now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  temptation,  and 
His  ministry  is  begun.  At  Bethahara,  to  which 
He  returns,  disciples  begin  to  be  drawn  towards 
Him ;  Andrew  and  another,  probably  John,  the 
sole  narrator  of  the  fact,  see  Jesus,  and  hear  the 
Baptist's  testimony  concerning  Him.  Andrew  brings 
Simon  Peter  to  see  Him  also ;  and  he  receives  from 
the  Lord  the  name  of  Cephas.  Then  Philip  and 
Nathanael  are  brought  into  contact  with  our  Lord. 
The  two  disciples  last  named  saw  Him  as  He  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  on  the  third  day  of  His 
sojourn  at  Bethahara.  The  third  day  after  this 
interview  Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  works 
His  first  miracle,  by  making  the  water  wine  (John 
i.  29,  35,  43 ;  u.  1).  He  now  betakes  Himself  to 
Capernaum,  and  afler  a  sojourn  there  of  **  not  many 
days,"  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover,  which 
was  to  be  the  beginning  of  His  mmistry  in  Judaea 
(John  ii.  12,  13).  The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is 
associated  by  St.  John  with  this  first  Passover  (ii. 
12-22),  and  a  similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the 
last  Passover  by  the  other  Evangelists.  These  two 
cannot  be  oonfoimded  without  throwing  discredit  on 
the  historical  character  of  one  narrative  or  the  other ; 
the  notes  of  time  are  too  precise.  The  expulsion  of 
the  traders  was  not  likely  to  produce  a  permanent 
effect,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  Jesus  found 
the  tumult  and  the  traffic  defiling  the  court  of  the 
Temple  as  they  had  done  when  He  visited  it  before. 
The  visit  of  Nicodemus  to  Jesus  took  place  about 
this  first  passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  had 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  recorded  of  Him 
even  by  John:  since  we  have  here  a  Master  of 
Israel  (John  iii!  10),  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(John  vii.  50)  expressing  his  belief  in  Him,  although 
too  timid  at  this  time  to  make  an  open  profession. 
The  object  of  the  visit,  though  not  directly  stated, 
is  still  clear:  he  was  one  of  the  better  Pharisees, 
who  were  expecting  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and 
having  seen  the  miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he  came  to 
enquire  more  fully  about  these  signs  of  its  aj^rooch. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse  contains 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome.  AfUr  a  sojourn  at 
Jerusalem  of  uncertain  duration,  Jesus  went  to  the 
Jordan  with  His  disciples ;  and  they  there  baptized 
in  His  name.  The  Baptist  was  now  at  Aenon  near 
Salim ;  and  the  jealouKy  of  his  disciples  against  Jesus 
drew  from  John  an  avowal  of  his  position,  whidi  is 
remarkable  for  its  humUity  (John  Ui.  27-30).  How 
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long  this  sojourn  in  Judaea  lasted  is  uncertain.  Bat 
in  order  to  I'econcile  John  iv.  1  with  Matt.  ir.  12, 
we  must  suppose  that  it  was  much  longer  than  the 
"twenty-six  or  twenty-se^'cn '*  days,  to  which  Mr. 
Greswell  would  limit  it.  In  the  way  to  Galilee 
Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest  route,  through  Samaria. 
In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Samaritans  were  hated 
by  the  Jews  even  more  than  if  they  had  been  Gen- 
tUes.  Yet  even  in  Somai'ia  were  souls  to  be  saved ; 
and  Jesus  would  not  shake  off  even  that  dust  from 
'  His  feet.  He  came  in  His  joui-ney  to  Sichem, 
which  the  Jews  in  mockery  had  changed  to  Sychar. 
Wearied  and  athii-st  He  sat  un  the  side  of  Jacob's 
well.  A  woman  from  the  neighbounng  town  came 
to  draw  from  the  well,  and  was  astonished  that  a 
Jew  should  address  her  as  a  neighbour,  with  a 
request  for  water.  The  conversation  that  ensued 
might  be  taken  for  an  example  of  the  mode  in 
wUch  Chilst  leads  to  Himself  the  souls  of  men. 
In  this  remarkable  dialogue  are  many  things  to 
ponder  ovei*.  The  living  water  which  Christ  would 
give ;  the  announcement  of  a  change  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Jew  and  Samaritan ;  lastly,  the  confession 
that  He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all 
noteworthy.  Jesus  now  returned  to  Galilee,  and 
came  to  Nazareth,  His  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue 
He  expounded  to  the  people  a  passage  from  Isaiah 
(Ixi.  1),  telling  them  that  its  fulfilment  was  now 
at  hand  in  His  person.  Tlie  same  truth  that  had 
filled  the  Samaritans  with  gratitude,  wrought  up 
to  fury  the  men  of  Nazareth,  who  would  have  de- 
stroyed Him  if  He  had  not  escaped  out  of  their 
hands  (Luke  iv.  16-30).  He  came  now  to  Caper^ 
naum.  On  his  way  hither,  when  He  had  reached 
Cana,  He  healed  the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
Herod  Antipas  (John  iv.  46-54),  who  **  himself  be- 
lieved, and  his  whole  house."  This  was  the  second 
Galilean  miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wrought  many 
miracles  for  them  that  needed.  Here  two  disciples 
who  had  known  him  before,  namely,  iSimon  Peter 
and  Andrew,  were  called  from  their  fishing  to  be- 
come **  fishei-s  of  men  "  (Matt.  iv.  19),  and  the  two 
sons  of  2^bedee  received  the  same  summons.  After 
healing  on  the  Sabbath  a  demoniac  in  the  Syna- 
gogue, a  miracle  which  was  witnessed  by  many, 
and  was  made  known  everywhere,  He  returned  the 
same  day  to  Simon's  house,  and  healed  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Simon,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  At  sun- 
set, the  multitude,  now  fully  aroused  by  what  they 
had  heard,  brought  their  sick  to  Simou's  door  to 
get  them  healed.  He  did  not  refuse  His  succour, 
and  healed  them  all  (Mark  i.  29-34).  He  now,  aflcr 
showering  down  on  Capeiiiaum  so  many  cures, 
turned  His  thoughts  to  the  rest  of  Galilee,  where 
other  **  lost  sheep  "  were  scattered : — "  Let  us  go 
into  the  next  towns  that  I  may  preach  there  also, 
for  therefore  came  I  forth"  (Mark  i.  38).  The 
journey  through  Galilee,  on  which  He  now  entei-ed, 
must  have  been  a  general  cirouit  of  that  country.—* 
Second  year  of  the  ministry, — Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  **  a  feast  of  the  Jews,"  which  was 
probably  the  Ta&sover.  At  the  pool  Bethesda 
(  =  house  of  mercy),  which  was  near  the  sheep-gate 
(Neh.  iii.  1)  on  the  noi-th-east  side  of  the  Temple, 
Jesus  faw  many  infirm  persons  waiting  their  turn 
for  the  healiug  virtues  of  the  water  (John  v.  1-18). 
Among  them  was  a  man  who  had  an  infiimity 
thiity -eight  years:  Jesus  made  him  whole  by  a 
woi-d,  bidding  him  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The 
miracle  was  done  on  the  Sabbath;  and  the  Jews, 
who  acted  against  Jesus  rebuked  the  man  for  car- 
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rying  his  bed.     It  was  a  labour,  and  as  racH 
bidden  (Jer.  xviL  21).    In  our  Lord's  justi' 
of  Himself,  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
work  "  (John  t.  17),  then  is  an  unequivocal  c 
to  the  divine  nature.    Another  discussion  abou 
Sabbath  arose  from  the  disciples  plucking  the 
of  com  as  they  went  through  the  fields  (Mat,^ 
1-8).     The  time  of  this  is  somewhat  uncftri- 
some  would  place  it  a  year  later,  just  after  the  ^^■tiu'rd 
Passovei*:   but  its  place  is  much  more  proL__— 3*hly 
here.    Our  Lord  quotes  cases  where  the  Ia 
superseded  or  set  asid^  because  He  is  One  w 
power  to  do  the  same.    And  the  rise  of  a  n 
is  implied  in  those  words  which  St.  Mark 
recorded :  **  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
nqt  man  for  the  Sabbath."    The  law  upon  the  ^^.^-jjem 
bath  was  made  in  love  to  men,  to  preserve  for  t^^SJlop 
a  due  measure  of  rest,  to  keep  room  for  thewor''^^;..«t 
of  God.    The  Son  of  Man  hss  power  to 
this  law,  if  its  work  is  done,  or  if  men  are  A 
iieceive  a  higher.    This  may  have  taken  pi 
the  way  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Passover.    On 
other  Sabbath,  probably  at  Capernaum,  to  w1 
Jesus  had  rotumed,  the  Pharisees  gave  a  hr 
stiiking  pi-oof  of  the  way  in  which  their  hard  p 
narrow  and  unloving  interpretation  would  turn   ^ 
beneficence  of  the  Law  into  a  blighting  oppressi'  ^ 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  foic^ 
there  a  man  with  a  withered   hand  —  some 
artisan  perhaps  whose  handiwork  was  his 
of  life.     Jesus  was  about  to  heal  him  — wh 
would  give  back  life  to  the  sufferer — which 
give  joy  to  e%'ery  beholder  who  had  one  touch 
pity  in  Ws  heart.     The  Pharisees  interfere:  •*  " 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?  "  Their 
would  have  allowed  them  to  pull  a  sheep  oat  oft 
pit ;  but  they  will  not  have  a  man  rescued 
the  depth  of  misery.    Rai-ely  is  that  loving  TeadC 
wroth,  but  here  His  anger,  mixed  with  grief,  sho 
itself:  He  looked  round  about  upon  them  *'  w: 
angei',  being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their 
and  answered  their  cavils  by  healing  the  man  (M; 
xii.  9-14;   Mark  iii.  1-6;    Luke  vi.   6-11). 
placing  the  ordination  or  calling  of  the 
Apostles  just  beforo  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
aie  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke  (vi.  13, 1^ 
But  this  more  solemn  separation  for  their  work 
no  means  maiks  the  time  of  their  first  appi 
Jesus.    That  which  takes  place  here  is  the  appol  .M- 
ment  of  twelve  disciples  to  be  a  distinct  body, 
the  name  of  Apostles.     They  aie  not  sfint  forth 
preach  until  later  in  the  same  year.     The  numl^ 
twelve  must  have  reference  to  the  numbei*  of  W 
Jewish  tribes :  it  is  a  number  selected  on  accoc-^ 
of  its  symbolical  meaning,  for  the  work  c(xi6ded 
them  might  have  been  wrought  by  more  or  few» 
In  the  four  li&ts  of  the  names  of  the  Apostles  ps^^ 
sei-ved  to  us  (Matt,  x.,  Mark  iii.,  Lukevi.,  Acts  i.  ^ 
thero  is  a  certain  order  preserved,  amidst  vai-iatioi.^^ 
The  two  pairs  of  brothen,  Simon  and  Andrew, 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are  always  named  the  firsr 
and  of  these  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the  first  p! 
Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew, 
always  in  the  next  rank ;  and  of  them  Philip  t 
always  the  first.     In  the  third  rank  James  the 
of  Alpheus  is  the  first,  as  Judas  Iscariot  is  alwa; 
the  last,  with  Simon  the  Zealot  and  Thoddaeus  ' 
tween.     Some  of  the  Apostles  were  certainly  poo 
and  unlearned  men;  it  is  probable  that  the  res- 
were  of  the  same  kind.     Four  of  them  were  fia^ 
men,  not  indeed  the  poorest  of  their  class;  and 
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Ih  WM  a  *'|mUiaui,''  one  of  the  tAx-gatherfrs, 
!iO  eoUected  the  taxes  fanned  by  Romans  of  higher 
ak.  Prom  benoeforth  the  education  of  the  twelve 
CMMtlet  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
ad's  ministry.  First  He  instructs  them ;  then 
!  takes  them  with  Him  as  companions  of  His 
tj&riog ;  then  He  sends  them  forth  to  teach  and 
u  for  Him.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  although 
im  meant  for  all  the  disciples,  seems  to  have  a 
ioal  refemce  to  the  chosen  Twelve  (Matt.  v.  11 ). 
loot  this  time  it  ?ras  that  John  the  Baptist,  long 
jrisooer  with  little  hope  of  release,  sent  his  dis- 
tlcs  to  Jesus  with  the  question,  **  Art  thou  He 
ait  sboold  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?'* 
mil  the  Gospels  there  is  no  more  touching  ind- 
at.  The  great  privilege  of  John's  life  was  that 
"Was  appointed  to  recc^ize  and  bear  witness  to 
B  Messdah  (John  i.  31).  After  languishing  a  year 
a  dungeoa,  after  learning  that  even  yet  Jesus 
il  made  no  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  His 
ijgdom  of  the  Jews,  and  that  His  following  con- 
of  <»ily  twelve  poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to 
over  his  spirit.  Was  the  kingdom  of  Messiah 
as  he  had  thought  ?  Was  Jesus  not  the 
I,  but  some  forerunner  of  that  Deliverer,  as 

himsdf  had  been?  There  is  no  unbelief;  he 
es  not  suppose  that  Jesus  has  deceived;  when 
•  doubts  arise,  it  is  to  Jesus  that  he  submits  them. 
a€  it  was  not  without  great  depression  and  pcr- 
Bsity  that  he  put  the  question,  "  Art  thou  He 
Kt  should  oome?'*  The  scope  of  the  answer 
ra  lies  in  its  recalling  John  to  the  gromids  of 
B  fonatr  confidence.  Kow  commences  the  second 
r^eoit  of  Galilee  (Luke  viii.  1-3),  to  which  belong 
■t  parables  in  Matt.  ziii. ;  the  visit  of  our  Lord's 
aner  and  brethren  (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and  the  ao- 
■ut  of  His  reception  at  Nazareth  (Mark  vi.  1-6). 
EKxiog  this  time  the  twelve  have  journeyed  with 
ian.  Bat  now  a  third  circuit  in  Galilee  is  re- 
rded,  which  probably  occurred  during  the  lost 
vie  months  of  this  year  (Matt.  ix.  35-38) ;  and 
Kiing  this  circuit,  after  reminding  them  how  great 

the  harvest  and  how  pressing  the  need  of  la- 
svrov,  He  carries  the  training  of  the  disciples  one 
ep  farther  by  sending  them  forth  by  themselves 
»  inch  (Matt.  x.  xi.).  They  went  forth  two  and 
^^^\  and  our  Lord  continued  His  own  circuit 
^Attt.  xi.  1),  with  what  companions  does  not 
*Vttr.  After  a  journey  of  perhaps  two  months' 
^'irtion  the  twelve  return  to  Jesus,  and  give  an 
"oooat  of  their  ministry.  The  third  Passover  was 
"^drawing  near ;  but  the  Lord  did  not  go  up  to 

He  wished  to  commune  with  His  Apostles  pri- 
^y  apon  their  work,  and,  we  may  suppose,  to 
^  to  the  instruction  tiiey  had  already  received 
JJ  Him  (Mark  vi.  30,  31).  He  therefore  went 
^  fhem  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum 
|MfeK>mitain  oo  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
"^tias,  near  Bethsaida  Julias,  not  far  from  the 
1^  of  the  sea.  Great  multitudes  pursued  them ; 
'  hjen  the  Lord,  moved  to  compassion  by  the 
^«r  and  weariness  of  the  people,  wrought  for 
1^  one  of  His  most  remarkable  miracles.  Out 
^^e  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  He  pro> 
'^^  food  for  five  thousand  men  besides  women 
^ttildren.  After  the  miracle  the  disciples  crossed 

aHSy  and  Jesus  retired  alone  to  a  mountain  to 
^^^kione  with  the  Father.    They  were  toiling  at 

oar,  for  the  wind  was  oontraiy,  when,  as  the 
^^  drew  towards  morning,  they  saw  Jesus  walk- 

1o  than  CD  the  sea,  having  passed  the  whole 
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night  on  the  mountain.  They  were  amazed  and 
terrified.  He  came  into  the  bhip  and  the  wind 
ceased.  When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Gennesaret 
the  whole  people  showed  their  fiuth  in  Him  as  a 
Healer  of  disease  (Mark  vi.  53-5G) ;  and  He  per- 
formed very  many  miracles  on  them.  Yet  on  the 
next  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded  to  was 
uttered,  and  '*  from  that  time  many  of  His  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  "  (John 
vi.  66).— TTiirrf  year  of  the  Ministry. — Hearing 
perhaps  that  Jesus  was  not  coming  to  the  feast. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  went  down 
to  see  Him  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  xv.  1).  Leaving 
the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  our  Lord  now 
travels  to  the  north-west  of  Galilee,  to  the  region 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  time  is  not  strictly  deter- 
mined, but  it  was  probably  the  early  summer  of 
this  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  He  retired  into 
this  heathen  country  for  the  purpose  of  ministering; 
more  probably  it  was  a  retreat  from  the  machina* 
tions  of  the  Jews  TMatt.  xv.  21-28;  Mark  vii.  24- 
30).  Returning  thence  He  passed  round  by  the 
north  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  tike  region  of  Decapolis 
ou  its  eastern  side  (Mark  rii.  31-37).  In  this  dis- 
trict He  performed  many  miracles,  and  especially 
the  restoration  of  a  deaf  man  who  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  remarkable  for  the  seeming 
effort  with  which  He  wrought  it  To  these  suc- 
ceeded the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  with  the 
seven  loaves  (Matt.  xv.  32).  He  now  crossed  the 
Lake  of  Magdala,  where  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees 
asked  and  were  refused  a  **  sign."  After  they  had 
departed  Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with  his  disciples. 
At  Bethsaida  Julias,  He  restored  sight  to  a  blind 
man ;  and  here,  as  in  a  former  case,  the  form  and 
preparation  which  He  adopted  are  to  be  remarked 
(Mark  viii.  22-26).  The  ministry  in  Galilee  is 
now  drawing  to  its  close.  Through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  that  country  Jesus  has  proclaimed  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  has  shown  by  mighty  works 
that  He  is  the  Christ  that  was  to  come.  The 
lengthened  journeys  through  the  land,  the  miracles, 
far  more  than  are  recorded  in  detail,  had  brought 
the  Gospel  home  to  all  the  people.  Capernaum  was 
the  focus  of  His  minis^.  Through  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida  He  had  no  doubt  passed  with  crowds  be- 
hind Him,  drawn  together  by  wonders  that  they 
had  seen,  and  by  the  hope  of  others  to  follow  them. 
Many  thousands  had  actually  been  b«^eHted  by  the 
miiacles;  and  yet  of  all  these  there  were  only 
twelve  that  really  ckve  to  Him,  and  one  of  them 
was  Judas  the  traitor.  With  this  rfgection  an  epoch 
of  the  history  is  connected.  He  begins  to  unfold 
now  the  doctrine  of  His  passion  more  fully.  The 
doctrine  of  a  suflering  Messiah,  so  plainly  exhibited 
in  the  prophets,  had  i-eceded  from  sight  in  the  cur- 
rent religion  of  that  time.  The  announcement  of  it 
to  the  disciples  was  at  once  new  and  shocldng. 
Turning  now  to  the  whole  body  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed Him  (Mark,  Luke),  He  published  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  self-denial.  The  Apostles  had  just 
shown  that  they  took  the  natural  view  of  suffering, 
that  it  was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They  shrank 
from  conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  is  natural 
m«i  should.  But  Jesus  teaches  that,  in  comparison 
with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  tlie  soul,  the  life  of 
the  body  is  valueless  (Matt  xvi.  21-28 ;  Mark  viii. 
31-38;  Luke  ix.  22-27).  The  TransfiguTation, 
which  took  place  just  a  week  after  this  conversa- 
tion, is  to  be  understood  in  connexion  with  it.  The 
minds  of  the  twelve  were  greatly  disturbed  at  what 
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they  had  heard.    Now,  if  eyer,  they  needed  sapport 
for  their  perplexed  spirits,  and  this  their  loving 
Master  fiuled  not  to  give  them.     He  takes  with 
Him  thi-ee  chosen  disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  James, 
who  formed  as  it  were  a  smaller  circle  nearer  to 
Jesus  than  the  rest,  into  a  high  mountain  apart 
by  themselves.    There  are  oo  means  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  mountain.    The  three  disciples 
were  taken  up  with  Him,  who  should  afterwards 
be  the  three  witnesses  of  His  agony  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane :  those  who  saw  His  glory  in  the 
holy  mount  would  be  sustained  by  the  remem- 
brance of  it  when  they  beheld  His  lowest  humilia- 
tioo.     The  calmness  and  exactness  of  the  narrative 
preclude  all  doubt  as  to  its  historical  character. 
There  has  been  much  discusnon  on  the  purport  of 
this  great  wonder.    But  thus  much  seems  highly 
probable.     First,  as  it  was  connected  with  the 
prayer  of  Jesus,  to  which  it  was  no  doubt  an  an- 
swer, it  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  kind  of  inauguration 
of  Him  in  His  new  office  as  the  High-priest  who 
should  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  with 
His  own  blood.    Secondly,  as  the  witnesses  of  this 
scene  wei«  the  same  three  disciples  who  were  with 
the  Master  in  the  garden  of  Getiisemane,  it  may  be 
nagnmAJ  that  the  ouo  was  intended  to  prepare  them 
for  the  other.     As  they  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tain He  chai^ged  them  to  keep  secret  what  they  had 
seen  till  after  the  Resurrection  ;  which  shows  that 
this  miracle  took  place  for  His  use  and  for  theirs, 
rather  than  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples.    Meantime 
amongst  the  multitude  below  a  scene  was  taking 
place  which  formed  the  strongest  contrast  to  the 
glory  and  the  peace  which  they  had  witnessed,  and 
whidi  seemed  to  justify  Peter's  remark,  **  It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here."    A  poor  youth,  lunatic  and  pos- 
sessed by  a  devil,  was  brought  to  the  disciples  who 
were  not  with  Jesus,  to  be  cured.    They  could  not 
prevail;  and  when  Jesus  appeared  amongst  them 
the  agonized  and  disappointed  father  appealed  to 
Him,  with  a  kind  of  complaint  of  the  impotence  of 
the  disdples.     What  the  disciples  had  fiiiled  to  do, 
Jesus  did  at  a  word.     He  then  explained  to  them 
that  their  want  of  £tdth  in  their  own  power  to  heal, 
and  in  His  promises  to  bestow  the  power  upon 
them,  was  the  cause  of  their  inability  (Matt.  xvii. 
14-21  ;  Mark  ix.  14-29;  Luke  ix.  37-43).     Once 
more  did  Jesus  foretell  His  sufferings  on  their  way 
back  to  Capernaum  (Mark  ix.  30-S2)  .—/Vom  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Third  Fear.— -The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  now  approaching.    His  brethren 
set  out  for  the  feast  without  Him,  and  He  abode 
in  Galilee  for  a  few  days  longer  (John  vii.  2-10). 
Afterwards  He  set  out,  taking  the  more  direct  but 
less  frequented  route  by  Samaria.    St.  Luke  alone 
records,  in  connexion  with  this  journey,  the  sending 
forth  of  the  seventy  disciples.    This  event  is  to  be 
i-egarded  in  a  different  light  from  that  of  the  twelve. 
The  seventy  had  received  no  special  education  from 
our  Lord,  and  their  commission  was  of  a  temporary 
kind.     The  number  has  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  as 
twelve,  had  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  scene  of  the  work, 
Samaria,  reminds  us  that  this  is  a  movement  directed 
towai-ds  the  stranger.     Afler  healing  the  ten  lepers 
in  Samaria,  He  came  about  the  midst  of  the  feast 
to  Jerusalem.    The  Pharisees  and  rulers  sought  to 
take  Him ;  some  of  the  people,  however,  believed 
in  Him,  but  concealed  their  opinion  for  fear  of  the 
rulers.     To  this  divisicm  of  opinion  we  may  attri- 
bute the  failure  of  the  repeated  attempts  on  the 
pait  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  take  One  who  was  openly 


I  teaching  in  the  Temple  (John  vii.  11-53 :  an 
ver.  30,  32, 44,  45,  46).    The  offioers  were  u 
afraid  to  seize  in  the  presence  of  the  people  uu 
vouribe  Teacher ;  and  partly  were  themselves  i 
and  attracted  by  Him.    The  history  of  the  wo 
taken  in  adultery  belongs  to  this  tinae.    To 
place  belongs  the  account,  given  by  John  alooi 
the  healing  of  one  who  was  bom  blind,  and  the 
sequences  of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x.  1-21).    Thei 
known  parable  of  the  good  shepherd  is  an  am 
to  the  calumny  of  the  Pharisees,  that  He  wai 
impostor  and  br^er  of  the  law,  **  This  man  ii 
of  God,  because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath'd 
(ix.  16).     We  now  approach  a  difficult  portic 
the  saored  history.    The  note  of  time  given  u 
John  immediately  afterwords  is  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  25t 
Kisleu,  answering  nearly  to  December.     Aooon 
to  this  Evangelist  our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  J 
returned  to  Galilee  between  the  Feast  of  Tabenu 
and  that  of  Dedication,  but  to  have  passed  the  1 
in  and  near  Jerusalem.    Matthew  and  Marie  do 
allude  to  the  Feast  of  Tabemades.    Luke  iqpp 
to  do  so  in  ix.  51 :  but  the  words  there  used  w 
imply  that  this  was  the  last  journey  to  Jerusal 
Now  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  a  large  section,  froo 
51  to  xviii.  14,  seems  to  belong  to  the  time 
ceding  the  departure  from  Galilee ;  and  the  c 
tion  is  how  is  this  to  be  arranged,  so  that  it 
harm(»iize  with  the  narrative  of  St.  John  ?    In 
Harmonies  a  return  of  our  Lord  to  Galilee  has 
assumed,  in  order  to  find  a  place  for  this  pa 
Luke's  Gospel.     Perhaps  this  great  divisicm  A 
(x.  17-xviii.  14)  should  be  inserted  entire  beU 
John  X.  21  and  22.   Some  of  the  most  striking' 
bles,  pi^eserved  only  by  Luke,  belong  to  this  pa 
The  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  prca 
son,  the  unjust  steward,  the  rich  man  and  Laa 
and  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  all  peculiar  Urn 
Gospel,  belong  to   the  present  section.      Tbi 
structive  account  of  Mary  and  Martha  andS 
miracle  of  the  ten  lepeni  belong  to  this  portS 
the  narrative.    Besides  these,  scattered  sayingv 
occur  in  St.  Matthew  are  bene  repeat«Ki  in  a^ 
connexion.     The  account  of  the  biinging  of  ^ 
children  to  Jesus  unites  again  the  three  Evang 
(Matt.  xiz.  13-15;   Mark  x.  13-16;   Luke 
15-17'>.   On  the  w^ay  to  Jerusalem  through  P« 
to  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  Jesus  i^n  puts  fl 
the  minds  of  the  twelve  what  they  are  never 
to  forget,  the  sufferings  that  await  Him. 
'*  understood  none  of  these  things,"  for  they 
not  reconcile  this  foreboding  of  suffering  witHI 
signs  and  announcements  of  the  coming  of  His 
dom  (Matt.  xx.  17-19 ;  Mark  x.  32-34 ;  Luke 
31-34).     In  consequence  of  this  new,  thou{^ 
intimation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  Sa^ 
with  her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  came  CS 
speak  the  two  places  of  highest  honour  in  the 
dom.     Jesus  tells  them  that  they  know  not 
they  ask ;  that  the  places  of  honour  in  the  kin^ 
shall  be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in  answer' 
chance  i-equest,  but  upon  those  for  whom  thc^ 
prepared  by  the  Father.    As  sin  ever  provoked 
the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now  aroused,  and 
began  to  be  much  displeased  with  James  and  M 
Jesus  once  more  recalls  the  principle  that  the  0 
like  disposition  is  that  which  He  approves  (!■ 
XX.  20-28 ;  Mark  x.  35-45).     The  healing  otf 
two  blind  men  at  Jericho  is  chiefly  remarlfl 
omoQg  the  miracles  from  the  difficult  whio^ 
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AiiscQ  in  hannoDizing  the  nccounts.  Matthew  speaks 
<^  two  bliod  men,  and  of  the  oocadion  as  the  de- 
parture from   Jericho;   Mark   of  one,  whom   he 
names,  and  of  their  anival  at  Jericlio ;  and  Luke 
agren  with  him.     This  point  has  received  much 
disctwion ;  but  the  view  of  Lightfoot  (inds  favour 
with  many  eminent  expositors,   that  there  were 
two  blind  men,  and  both  were  healed  under  similar 
circomstances,  except  that  Bartimaeus  was  on  one 
side  of  the  dty,  and  was  healed  by  Jesus  as  He 
<*ntered,  and  the  other  was  healed  on  tiie  other  side 
as  they  departed  (Matt.  «.  29-34 ;  Mark  x.  46-52 ; 
Luke  zviii.  35-43).    The  calling  of  Zacchaeus  has 
more  than  a  roei-e  personal  interest.     He  was  a 
publican,  one  of  a  class  hated  and  despised  by  the 
Jew*.    But  he  w<xs  one  who  sought  to  serve  God. 
From  sndi  did  Jesus  wish  to  call  His  disciples, 
whether  they  were  publicans  or  not  (Luke  xiz. 
1-10).    We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  the  exact  place  of 
the  events  in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  minis- 
try has  not  been  conclusively  determined.     After 
heii^  pnsent  at  the  feast,  Jesus  returned  to  Beth- 
siban  beyond  Jordan,  where  John   had  formerly 
l)aptised,'and  abode  there.     How  long  He  remained 
bere  does  not  appear.     It  was  prolmbly  for  some 
w««b.    The  soi-e  need  of  a  femily  in  Bethany,  who 
V'cn  what  men  call  t!ie  intimate  friends  of  our 
l-ord,  called  Him  thence.     I.Azarus  was  sick,  and 
hi»  sisters  s»?nt  word  of  it  to  Jesus,  whose  power 
tJiey  well  knew.     It  was  not  till  Lazarus  had  been 
four  days  in  the  grave  that  the  Saviour  appeared 
«n  the  scene.     But  with   the  power  of  God    he 
br«ib  the  fetteis  of  brass  in  which  Lazarus  was 
^^eld  by  death,  and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom 
<^<orTnption  had  already  begun  to  do  its  work,  came 
^rth  alive  and  whole  (John  xi.  1-45).     A  miracle 
*d  pablic,  for  Bethany  was  close  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  fiunily  of  Lazarus  well  known  to  many  people 
■•i  tbe  mother-city,  could  not  escape  the  notice  of 
*be  Sanhedrim.     A  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
balled  without  loss  of  time,  and  the  matter  dis- 
I.    We  now  approach  the  final  stage  of  the 
r.  and  every  word  and  act  tend  towards  the 
Cnt  act  of  snlfering.     Each  day  is  marked  by  its 
^wn  erents  or  instructions.    Our  Lord  entei-ed  into 
^•tkany  on  Friday  the  8th  of  Niaan,  the  eve  of  the 
^Wath,  and  remained  over  the  Sabbath.— fi'aiwr- 
^  the  9th  of  Nisan  {April  1st).— As  he  was  at 
^VftT  in  the  house  of  one  Simon,  sumamed  '*  the 
~J^t*  a  relation  of  T^azarus,  wlio  was  at  table  with 
*'5^  *^ary,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  wonderful 
^^^»Jkg  of  her  brother  from  the  dead,  took  a  vesst^l 
^witaioing  a  quantity  of  pure  ointment  of  spikenard, 
*'?^  iQoiuted  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  fleet 
j^^  her  hair,  and  anointed  His  head  likewise.— 
f^^^^hn  Week.     Sunday  the   10th  day  of  Nisan 
^P*"^  2mf).--When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount  of 
'iv^s  ^^  commands  two  of  His  disciples  to  go  into 
^*  tillage  near  at  liand,  where  they  would  find  an 
lj?»  *nd  a  colt  tie-l  with  her.     With  these  beasts, 
^    P^'^ssed  as  for  the  service  of  a  king.  He  was  to 
^j^^*"  into  Jerusalem.     The  disciples  spread  upon 
^^^  «Us  thtir  ragged  cloaks  for  Him  to  sit  on.     And 
^jl^!^  ^ultitudest  cried  aloud  before  Him,  in  the  words 
i^  J^e  118th  Psalm,  *•  Hosanna,  Save  now  !  blessed 
1  j**«  that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'*     All 
*^       City  was  moved.     Blind  and  lame  came  to  the 
^Tj**plc  wlien  He  arrived  there  and  were  healed, 
^o  It?*  ^^^°%  miracles  in  the  Temple  He  returned 
Bethany.     The  10th  of  is'isan  was  the  dav  for 
CTom.  D.  B. 
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the  leparation  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  3). 
Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God.  entered  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple  on  this  day,  and  although  none  but  He 
knew  that  He  was  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  ooind- 
deace  is  not  undesigned  (Matt.  xxi.  1-11,  14-17; 
Mark  xi.  1-11  ;  Luke  xix. '29-44;  John  xii.  12-19). 
'^Monday  the  11  th  of  Nism  {April  Srd),—The 
next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Jerus^ilem,  again  to  take 
advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people  to  instruct 
them.  On  the  way  he  approached  one  of  the  many 
fig-trees  which  grew  in  that  quarter,  and  found 
that  it  was  full  of  foliage,  but  without  fruit.  He 
said,  **  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for 
ever!"  and  the  fig-tree  withered  away  (Matt.  xxi. 
18,  19 ;  Mark  xi.  12-14).  Proceeding  now  to  the 
Temple,  He  cleared  its  court  of  the  crowd  of  traders 
that  gathered  there  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  13;  Mark  xi. 
15-19;  Luke  xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  he  re- 
turned again  to  Bethany.— TVft/ay  the  V^h  of 
Nimn  (April  4th).—On  this  the  thiitl  day  of  Pas- 
sion week  Jesus  went  into  Jerusalem  as  before,  and 
visited  the  Temple.  The  Sanhedrim  came  to  Him 
to  call  Him  to  account  for  the  clearing  of  the 
Temple.  "  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things?"  The  Lord  anawa-ed  their  question  by 
another.  They  refused  to  answer,  and  Jesus  refused 
in  like  manner  to  answer  them.  To  this  time  belong 
the  parables  of  the  two  Qons  (Matt.  xxi.  23-32 ; 
Mark  xi.  27-33 ;  Luke  xx.  1-8),  of  the  wicked  hus- 
bandman, and  of  tlie  wedding  garment  (Matt.  xxi. 
33-46,  xxii.  1-14;  Mark  xii.  1-12;  Luke  xx.  9-19). 
Another  great  discourse  belongs  to  this  day,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  presents  Jesus  as  the  great 
Prophet  of  His  people.  On  leaving  the  Temple 
His  disciples  drew  attention  to  the  beauty  of  its 
structure,  its  *•  goodly  stones  and  gifls,"  their  re- 
marks probably  arising  from  the  thi^eats  of  destruc- 
tion which  had  so  Lntely  been  uttered  by  Jesus. 
Their  Master  answered  that  not  one  stone  of  the 
noble  pile  should  be  lell  upon  another.  When 
they  reached  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  disciples, 
or  rather  the  first  four  (Mark),  speaking  for  the 
rest,  asked  him  when  this  destiniction  should  be 
accomplished.  To  understand  the  answer  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Jesus  warned  them  that 
He  was  not  giving  them  an  historical  account  such 
as  would  enable  them  to  anticipate  the  events. 
"  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only."  Exact 
data  of  time  are  to  be  purposely  withheld  from 
them.  Accordingly  two  events,  analogous  in  cha- 
racter but  widely  sundered  by  time,  ai«  so  treated 
in  the  propliecy  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
disentangle  them.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  day  of  judgment — the  national  and  the 
universal  days  of  aiconnt — arc  spoken  of  together 
or  alternately  without  hint  of  the  gj-eat  interval  of 
time  that  separates  them.  The  conclusion  which 
Jesus  drew  from  his  own  awful  warning  was,  that 
they  were  not  to  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  his 
return.  The  lesson  of  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Vii-gins  is  the  same  (Matt.  xxiv.  44,  xxv.  13). 
And  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  here  repeated  in  a 
modified  form,  teaches  how  precious  to  souls  are 
the  uses  of  time  (xxv.  14-30).  In  concluding  this 
momentous  discourse,  our  Loitl  puts  aside  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  displays  to  our  eyes 
the  picture  of  the  final  judgment  (Matt.  xxv.  31- 
46).  With  these  weighty  words  ends  the  third 
dAj.'^Wednesday  the  ISth  of  Nisan  {April  bth). 
— Thi:i  day  v;as  passed  in  retirement  with  tbu 
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Apostles.  Satan  hnd  put  it  into  the  mind  of  one 
of  them  to  betray  Him ;  and  Judas  Iscariot  made  a 
oovenant  to  betray  Him  to  the  chief  priests  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  (Matt.  xzri.  14-16 ;  Mark 
liv.  10, 11 ;  Lulce  xxii.  1-C).— 2%Mr»dfl.v  the  I4th 
of  Nisan  {April  6£A).— On  "  the  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread/'  the  disciples  asked  their  Master 
where  they  were  to  ent  the  Passover.  He  directed 
Peter  and  John  to  go  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  follow 
a  man  whom  they  should  see  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
water,  and  to  demand  of  him,  in  Uieir  Master's 
name,  the  use  of  the  guestchamber  in  his  house  for 
this  purpose.  All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told 
them,  and  in  the  evening  they  assembled  to  oele- 
brate,  for  the  last  time,  the  paschal  meal.  The 
sequence  of  the  events  is  not  quite  clear  from  a 
comparison  ef  the  Evangelists.  The  order  seems 
to  be  as  follows.  When  they  had  taken  their 
places  at  table  and  the  supper  had  bqi^n,  Jesus 
gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide  amongst  them- 
selves (Luke).  It  was  customary  to  drink  at  tlie 
paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wine  mixed  with 
water;  and  this  answereid  to  the  fiist  of  them. 
There  now  arose  a  contention  among  the  disciples 
which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest ;  perhaps  in 
otmnezion  with  the  places  which  they  had  taken  at 
this  feast  (Luke).  After  a  solemn  warning  against 
IH'ide  and  ambition  Jesus  performed  an  act  which, 
as  one  of  the  Inst  of  His  life,  must  ever  have  been 
remembered  by  the  witnesses  as  a  great  lesson  of 
humility.  He  rose  from  the  table,  poured  water 
into  a  basin,  girded  himsdf  with  a  towel,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wawh  the  disciples'  feet  (John).  AfLer 
all  had  been  washed,  the  Saviour  explained  to  them 
the  meaning  of  what  He  had  done.  **  If  I,  your 
Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also 
ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have 
given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you"  (Matt.  xxvi.  17-20  ;  Maik  ziv. 
12-17  ;  Luke  xxii.  7-30 ;  John  xiii.  1-20).  From 
this  act  of  love  it  docs  not  seem  that  even  the 
tmitor  Judas  was  excluded.  But  his  treason  was 
thoroughly  known;  and  now  Jesus  denounces  it. 
One  of  them  should  betray  Him.  The  traitor 
having  gone  straight  to  his  wicked  object,  the  end 
of  the  ^«vJour's  ministry  seemed  ali-eady  at  hand. 
He  gave  them  the  new  commandment,  to  love  one 
another,  as  though  it  were  a  la^t  bequest  to  them 
(Matt  xxvi.  21-25 ;  Mark  xiv.  18-21 ;  Luke  xzu. 
21-28;  John  xiii.  21-35).  Towards  the  clone  of 
the  meal  Jesus  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Matt  xxvi.  26-29 ;  Maik  xiv.  22- 
25;  Luke  xjtii.  19,  20;  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25).  The 
denial  of  Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no  one 
would  such  an  announcement  be  more  incredible 
than  to  Peter  himself  (Matt.  xxvi.  31-35;  Mark 
xiv.  27-31;  Luke  xxii.  31-38;  John  xiiL  36-38). 
That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone  has 
recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Although  in  the  middle 
of  it  thej-e  is  a  mention  of  departure  (John  xiv.  31), 
this  perhapi  only  implies  that  they  prepared  to  go ; 
and  then  the  whole  discourse  was  delivered  in  the 
house  before  they  proceeded  to  Gethsemane  (John 
xiv.-xvii.).— fri/ay  the  loth  of  yisan  (Jpnl 7th\ 
including  part  of  the  eve  of  it.—*'  When  they  had 
sung  a  hymn,'  which  perhaps  means,  when  they 
had  sung  the  second  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of 
praise,  which  consisted  of  Pitalms  cxv.-cxviii.,  the 
former  part  (Psalms  cxiii.-cxiv.)  having  been  sung 
at  an  earlier  part  of  the  supper,  tliey  went  out 
into  the  Mount  of  Olives.    Jesos  takes  only  his 


three  proved  companions,  Peter,  James,  and  Jolr 
and  passes  with  them  £irther  into  the  garde: 
leaving  the  rest  seated,  probably  near  the  entraac 
No  pen  can  attempt  to  describe  what  passed  thi 
night  in  that  secluded  spot  He  tells  them  "  its 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death:  tar 
ye  here  and  watch  with  me."  and  then  leaving  e^ 
the  three  He  goes  further,  and  m  solitude  wrvtl 
with  an  inconceivable  tiial.  The  words  of  Mai 
are  still  more  expressive — **  He  began  to  be  so. 
amazed,  and  to  be  veiy  heavy"  (ziv.  33).  Th 
former  word  means  thiU  he  was  struck  with  • 
great  dread;  not  from  the  fear  of  j4iysical  ni 
fering,  however  excruciating,  we  may  well  beliere 
but  from  the  contact  with  the  sins  of  the  world,  il 
which,  in  some  inconceivable  way.  He  ielt  tJN 
bitterness  and  the  weight.  He  did  not  merely  tm 
template  them,  but  bear  and  fed  them.  It  is  is 
possible  to  oplain  this  scene  in  Gethsemane  in  M 
other  way.  The  disciples  have  sunk  to  sleep.  I 
was  in  soupch  of  consolation  that  He  came  hukk 
tliem.  The  disciple  who  had  been  so  i-eady  toi4 
**  Why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now  ? "  miist  k« 
another  question,  that  rebukes  his  former  oa4 
dence — '*  Couldest  not  thou  watch  one  hour  ?" 
second  time  He  departs  and  wrestles  in  prayer 
the  Father.  A  second  time  He  returns  and 
them  sleeping.  The  same  scene  is  repeated 
a  third  time;  and  then  all  is  concluded, 
forth  they  may  sleep  and  take  their  rest; 
more  shall  they  be  asked  to  watch  one  hour 
Jesus,  for  His  ministry  in  the  flesh  is  at  an 
This  scene  is  in  complete  conti-ast  to  the 
figuration  (Matt  zzvi.  36-46;  Mark  ziv. 
Luke  zzii.  39-46;  John  zviii.  1).  Judas 
a{^)eared  to  complete  his  work.  In  the  doal 
light  of  torches,  a  kiss  from  him  was  the  ligi 
the  officers  whom  they  shoald  take.  Peter, 
name  is  first  given  in  John's  Gospel,  drew  a 
and  smote  a  servant  of  the  high-priest  and  ooftj 
his  ear ;  but  his  Lord  refused  such  succour, 
healed  the  wounded  man.  All  the  disciples 
Him  and  fled  (Matt.  zz\'i.  47-56  ;  Mark 
43-52  ;  Luke  zzii.  47-53  ;  John  zviii.  3*] 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
that  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  embrace  all ! 
four  accounts.  On  the  capture  of  Jesus  He 
first  tiken  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the  father*! 
of  Caiaphas  the  high-priest  It  might  ^'pesr : 
the  course  of  John's  narrative  that  the  ezamii 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  first  denial  of  Peter, 
place  in  the  house  of  Annas  (John  zviiL  13, 
But  the  24th  verse  is  retrospective ;  and  _ 
all  that  occurred  after  verse  14  to(^  place  nsli 
the  hou5e  of  Annas,  but  at  that  of  Caiaphas. 
house  of  the  high-priest  consisted  probably, 
other  Eastern  houses,  of  an  open  central  coort 
chambers  round  it.  Into  this  court  a  g^te  i 
them,  at  which  a  woman  stood  to  open.  As 
passed  in,  the  portress  took  note  of  him ;  and 
wards,  at  the  fire  which  had  been  lightsd, 
him,  *'Art  not  thou  also  one  of  this  man's 
cipl»i?"  (John).  All  the  zeal  and  bolioes 
Peter  seems  to  hare  deserted  him.  He  had  Mil 
as  in  secret ;  he  is  determined  so  to  remain,  asd  ^ 
denies  his  Master !  Feeling  now  the  danger  of  ll 
situation,  he  went  out  into  the  porch,  m  AM 
some  one,  or,  looking  at  all  the  aooounta,  |iroliM| 
several  persons,  asked  him  the  que«tia&  a  sol 
time,  and  he  denied  more  atroogly.  Aboni  I 
hour  alUr,  when  be  had  returotd  Into  the  ca^ 
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flune  qaestwn  was  put  to  him  a  third  time, 
the  aame  result.    Then  the  cock  crew ;  and 
who  was  within  sight,  prohably  in  some 
room  commonicating  with  the  court,  **  turned 
s«.xad  looked  upon  Peter.    Aud  Peter  remembered  the 
—  ui  J  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had  said  unto  Him, 
the  oo<^  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice. 
Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterlj**  (Matt. 
57,  58,  69-75;  Mark  ziv.  53,  54,  66-72; 
zzU.   54-62  ;   John  zriu.   13-18,   24-27). 
first  interrogatory  to  which  our  Lord  was 
subject  (John  zviii.  19-24)  was  addressed  to  Him 
Ypj   Caiaphas,  probably  before  the  Sanhedrim  had 
tame  to  assemble.     It  was  the  questioning  of  an 
lxM|iiisitnre  person  who  had  an  important  criminal 
in   lus  presence,  rather  than  a  formal  examination. 
The  Lord's  refusal  to  answer  is  thus  explained  and 
justified.   When  the  more  rqrolar  proceedings  begin 
He  is  ready  to  answer.    A  servant  of  the  high- 
priest,  knowii^  that  he  should  thereby  please  his  mas- 
ter, mote  the  cheek  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  palm 
ci  his  hand.    But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
At  the  dawn  of  day  the   Sanhedrim, 
1^  the  high-priest  in  the  course  of  the 
ibled,  and  brought  their  band  of  fidse 
I,  whom  they  must  have  had  ready  before. 
gare  their  testimony,  but  even  before  this 
tribunal  it  could  not  stand  ;  it  was  so  full 
^  eootndictions.    At  last  two  fidse  witnesses  came, 
their  testimony  was  very  like  the  truth.     Eren 
two  fell  into  contradictious.     The  high-priest 
with  a  solemn  adjuration  asks  Him  whether 
He  it  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God.     He  answers  that 
He  u,  and  finetells  His  return  in  glory  and  power 
j^tlw  last  day.    This  is  enough  for  their  purpose. 
J^cj  pronounce  Him  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which 
J"«Ui  ahonld  be  the  punishment  (John  xriii.  19-24 ; 
I-akt  zxii.  63-71 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  59-68 ;  Mark  xir. 
^^-65).    Although  they  had  pronounced  Jesus  to 
*^  Sailty  of  death,  the  Sanhedrim  possessed  no  power 
^  cany  out  sudi  a  sentence.    As  soon  as  it  was 
^y  thqr  took  Him  to  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator. 
^^  hall  of  judgment,  or  preetorium,  was  probably 
^  pert  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  near  the  Temple, 
Where  the  Roman  garrison  was.     Pilate  hearing 
^**t  Jesus  was  an  offender  under  their  law,  was 
to  gire  them  leave  to  treat  him  accordingly ; 
the  would  have  made  it  quite  safe  to  execute 
.    From  the  first  Jesus  found  fiivour  in  the 
at  Pilate,  and  he  pronounced  that  he  found 
^  &olt  in  Him.     Not  so  easily  were  the  Jews  to 
"^  dMted  of  their  prey.    They  heaped  up  aocusa- 
J***!*  against  Him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace 
v^nb  xxiii.  5).      PiUte  was  no  match  for  their 
Finding  that  Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  he 
Him  to  Herod  to  be  dealt  with ;  but  Herod, 
'  cruel  mockery  and  persecution,  sent  Him  back 
*^    Pilate.     Kow  commenced  the  fearful   struggle 
^^veen  the  Roman  procurator,  a  weak  as  well  as 
^^'"tael  man,  and  the  Jews.     The  well-known  incid- 
^^  of  the  second   interview  are    soon    recalled. 
jf^  the  examination  by  Herod,  and  the  return  of 
^^oij  Pilate  proposed  to  release  Him,  as  it  was 
?*^  on  the  feast-<lay  to  release  a  prisoner  to  the 
r^  out  of  grace.     PJUte  knew  wdl  that  the 
^^<sta  and  rulers  would  object  to  this ;  but  it  was 
jj^^^^ert  appeal   to  the  people.    The  multitude, 
^2^>ded  by  the  priesto,  i^erred  another  prisoner, 
^1^^  Barabbas.    Now  came  the  scourging,  and 
^^^.^lows  and  insulte  of  the  soldiers,  who,  uttering 
when  they  thought  they  were  only  reviling. 
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crowned  Him  and  addressed  Him  as  King  of  the 
Jews.  According  to  John,  Pilate  now  ncMde  one 
more  effort  for  His  release.  He  still  sought  to 
release  Jesus:  but  the  last  ailment,  which  had 
been  in  the  minds  of  both  sides  all  along,  was  now 
openly  applied  to  him :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  not  Cssar's  friend.**  This  decided  the 
question.  He  delivered  Jesus  to  be  crucified  (Matt. 
xxviL  15-30;  Mark  xv.  6-19;  Luke  xxiii.  17-25; 
John  xviii.  39,  40,  xix.  1-16).  John  mentions 
that  this  occurred  about  the  sixth  hour,  reck- 
oning probably  from  midnight.  In  Mark  the 
Jewish  reckoning  firom  six  in  the  morning  is 
followed.  One  Person  alone  has  been  calm  amidst 
the  exdtemente  of  that  night  of  horrors.  On  Him 
is  now  laid  the  weight  of  His  cross,  or  at  least 
of  the  transverse  beam  of  it ;  and,  with  this  pres^ 
ing  Him  down,  they  proceed  out  of  the  city  to 
Golgotha  or  Calvary,  a  place  the  site  of  which 
is  now  uncertein.  As  He  began  to  droop,  His 
persecutors,  unwilling  to  defile  themselves  with  the 
accursed  burden,  lay  hold  of  Simon  of  Chrrene 
and  compel  him  to  carry  the  cross  afler  Jesus. 
After  offering  Him  wine  and  myrrh,  they  crucified 
Him  between  two  thieves.  Nothing  was  wanting 
to  His  humiliation ;  a  thief  had  been  preferred  be- 
fore Him,  and  two  thieves  share  His  punishment. 
Pilate  set  over  Him  in  three  languages  the  inscrip- 
tion, **  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews.*'  The  chief- 
prieste  took  exception  to  this  that  it  did  not  de- 
nounce Him  as  fidsely  calling  Himself  by  that 
name,  but  Pilate  refUsed  to  alter  it.  One  of  the 
two  thieves  underwent  a  change  of  heart  even  on 
the  cross :  he  reviled  at  first  (Matt.) ;  and  then, 
at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  Jesus,  repented 
(Luke)  (Matt,  xxvii. ;  Maik  xv. ;  Luke  xxiii. ;  John 
xix.).  In  the  depths  of  His  bodily  suffering,  Jesus 
calmly  commended  to  John  (?),  who  stood  near, 
the  care  of  Mary  his  mother.  "  Behold  thy  son ! 
behold  thy  mother.**  From  the  sixth  hour  to  the 
ninth  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  land.  At 
the  ninth  hour  (3  r.u.)  Jesus  uttered  with  a 
loud  voice  the  opening  words  of  the  22nd  Psalm, 
all  the  inroired  words  of  which  referred  to  the 
suffering  Messiah.  One  of  those  present  dipped 
a  sponge  in  the  common  sour  wine  of  the  soldiers 
and  put  it  on  a  reed  to  moisten  the  sufferer's 
lips.  Again  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "It  is 
finished '  (John),  **  Father,  into  thy  bauds  I  com- 
mend my  spirit  **  (Luke) ;  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
(Matt,  xxvii.  31-56 ;  Mark  xv.  20-41 ;  Luke  xxui. 
33-49  ;  John  xix.  17-30).  On  the  death  of  Jesus 
the  veil  which  covered  the  most  Holy  Place  of  the 
Temple,  the  place  of  the  more  espeoal  presence  of 
Jehovah,  was  rent  in  twain.  There  was  a  great 
earthquake.  Many  who  were  dead  rose  from  their 
graves,  although  they  returned  to  the  dust  again 
afler  this  great  token  of  Christ's  quickening  power 
had  been  given  to  many  (Matt.).  The  Jews,  very 
zealous  for  the  Sabbath  in  the  midst  of  their  mur- 
derous work,  begged  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an 
end  to  the  punishment  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the 
criminab  tlmt  they  might  be  t^en  down  and 
buried  before  the  Sabba&i,  for  which  they  were 
prenaring  (Deut.  xxi.  23 ;  Joseph.,  B.  J.  iv.  5, 
§  2).  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty  found 
that  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still  living. 
The  death  of  the  Lord  before  the  others  was,  no 
doubt,  pai-tly  the  consequence  of  the  previous 
mental  suffering  which  He  had  undergone,  and 
partly  because  His  will  to  die  lessened  the  natmtd 
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resistance  of  the  frame  to  dissolution.     Joseph  of 
Arim&thea,  a  member  of  the  Council  but  a  secret 
disciple  of  Jesus,  came  to  Pilate  to  beg  tlie  body  of 
Jesus,  that  he  might  bury  it.     Nicodemus  assisted 
in  this  work  of  love,  and  they  anointed  the  body 
and   laid  it  in  Joseph's  new  tomb  (Matt,    rcvii. 
50-61  ;  Mark  xv.  37-47;  Luke  xxiii.  46-5G;  John 
xii.  :50-42).— .?a^lrrfm/  the  IG^A  of  Nhan  (April 
8th). — The  chief  priests  and  Thansecs,  with  Tilate's 
l^iTTiission,  set  a  watch  over  the  tomb,  **  lest  His 
disciples  come  by  nii;ht  and  steal  Him  away,  and 
say  unto  the  pi'ople  He  is  lisen  from  the  dead" 
(Matt,  xxvii.  G2-6C).^Sunda;f  the  17 th  of  Nis'in 
(April  9/A).— The   Siibbath    end&l  at  ^iI  on   the 
evening  of  Nisau  16th.     t^irly  the  next  moininf; 
the  i-esurrcction   of  Jesus  took  place.     The  exact 
hour  of  the  resuiTection  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  Evaugeli.-b*.     Of  the  givat  mystery  itself,  the 
resumption  of  life  by  Him  who  was  truly  de:ul,  w^e 
sec  but  little.     The  womon,  who  had  stood  by  the 
cross  of  Jesus,  had  prepare*!  spices  on  the  evening 
before,  perhaps  to  annplete  the  embalming  of  our 
Lord's  bo«ly,  alrea«ly  performed  in  haste  by  Joseph 
and  Ni(.'0ilemu<.     They  came  very  early  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week   to  the  sepulchre.      When    they 
arrive  they  tind  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  Jesus 
no  longer  in  the  SepiiU-.hre.     He  had  risen  fit>m  the 
dead.     Mary  Magd;dene  at  this  point  goes  back  in 
haste;    and  at  once,  belienng  that  the  body  has 
l>ecu  removed  by  men,  tells  l*eter  and  John  that 
the  Loi-d  lias  been  taken  awav.     The  other  women, 
however,  go  into  the  Sepulchre,  and  they  see  an 
angel  (Matt.  M:u-k).     The  two  angels,  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke,  are  probably  two  separate  appearances 
to  different  membei-s  of  the  group;  for  he  alone 
mentions  an  indefinite  number  of  women.    They  now 
leave  the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  known 
the  news  to  the  Apostles.     As  they  were  going, 
"  Jesus  met  them,  saying.  All  luiil."   The  eleven  do 
not  believe  the  aca)unt  when  they  i-eceive  it.    In  the 
moan  time  Peter  and  John  came  to  the  Sepulchre. 
They  lan,  in  their  eagerness,  and  John  nrri\ed  fiivt 
and  KKiked  in ;  Peter  af^ei-wards  came  up,  and  it  is 
characteristic  that  the  awe  which  hod  preventetl  the 
other  disciple  from  going  in  appears  to  have  been 
uufelt  by  Peter,  who  entiTed  at  onct',  and  found  the 
gj-ave-clothes  lying,  but  not  Him  who  had  woni 
them.     Tliis  fact  must   have  suggesfeil   that   the 
removal  was  not  the  work  of  hum;ui  liands.     They 
then  retunjeJ,  wondering  at  what  they  hail  seen. 
Maiy  Magtialene,  however,  remained  wwping   at 
the  tomb,  and  she  t^>o  saw  the  two  angels  in  tlie 
tomb,  though  Peter  and  Jolin  did  not.     They  ad- 
<lross  her,  and  she  answers,  still,  however,  without 
any  susj»ioiou  that  the  Lord  is  iist-n.     As  she  turns 
away    fthe  sees  Jvsus,  but   in    the   tumult  of  her 
feelings  docs  not  even  recognise  Him  at  His  first 
atldiess.     I^ut   He  calls   her   by  name,   and  then 
she  joyfully    i-eoognl<es   her   Ma-^ter.      The   thinl 
apiM'arance  of  our  Lord  was  to  Peter  (Luke,  Paul) ; 
the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emniaus 
in    the   evening  (Mark,   Luke) ;    the   firth  in  the 
.same  evening  to  the  eleven  as  they  sjit  at  meat 
(Mark,   Luke,  John).     All   of  the»c  occurred  on 
the    tii-st    day   of    the    week,    the    very   day   of 
tlie  Resurrection.     Exactly  a  week  after.  He  ap- 
peared to  the  Apostles,  ;md  g:ive  Thomas  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  His  Kesune<!tion  (John);  this  was 
the  sixth  appeaninre.     The  seventh  was  in  Galilee, 
where  seven  of  the  Apostles  were  assembled,  some 
of  them  probably  about  to  return  to  their  old  trade 


of  fishing  (John).     The  eighth  vm  to  the  ekrte 

(Matt.),  and  probably  to  five  huudrad  brethmi  t« 

sembled  with  them  (Paul)  on  a  mountain  in  GalSfri 

The  ninth  was  to  James  (Paul) ;  and  the  last    • 

the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  just  before  the  Aaemt 

sion  CActs).— CllRONOLOOY. —  Tear  of  the  birth  « 

Christ. — It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  was  bom  he 

fore  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.     The  death  oi 

Horod  took  phiee  in  A.u.C.  750.     It  follows,  tho^ 

fora,  that  the  Dionysian  era,  which  con-esponds  to 

A.U.C.  754,  is  at  ieast  four  years  too  late.    Mnujr 

have  thought  that  the  star  seen  by  the  wise  dmq 

gives  grounds  for  an  exact  calculntion  of  the  tiooe 

i>f  our  Loitl's  biiih.     It  will  be  found,  bowfitf; 

that  this  is  not  the  case.     [Star  in  Tiic  East.] 

The  census  taken  by  Augustus  C«.<»r,  which  l«d  H 

the  journey  of  Mary  from  Nazareth  ji^t  before  the 

birth  of  the  Lord,  has  also  been  lookc^i  on  as  as  i»i 

portint  note  of  time,  in  lefeitince  to  the  chroiida|^ 

of  the  life  of  Jesus.     The  value  of  this  census,  a! 

f:ict  in  the  dironology  of  the  life  of  Chivt,  dcpnA 

on  the  connexion  which  is  sought  to  be  establidMl 

between  it  and  the  insurrection  which  broke  t^ 

under  Matthias  and  Judas,  the  son  of  Sari] 

in  the  last  illness  of  Herod.     If  the  insur 

arose  out  of  the  census,  a  point  of  connexion 

tween  the  sncre<l  history  and  that  of  Jo«ephtit  I 

made  out.      Such  a  connexion,  however,  has 

been  clearly  made  out.     The  age  of  Jenus  at 

laptism  (Luke  iii.  23)  affords  an  element  of  i 

lation.      *'  And  Jesus  Himself  began  to  be 

thirty  yeai-8  of  age."     Boni  in  the  beginnii^ 

A.u.C.  750  (or  the  end  of  740),  Je«us  would 

thirty  in  the  beginning  of  A.u.C.  780  (a.d. 

To  the  first  Pa^over  aflc>r  the  baptit^m  attadai] 

note  of  time  which  will  confirm  the  calcubt 

already  made.     **Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty 

six  years  was  this  Temple  in  building,  and 

thou  i-ear  it  up  in  throe  days  ?  "     There  can  I 

doubt   that  this   refers   to   the   rebuilding  of 

Temple  by  Herod.  It  is  inferred  from  Jose]>hQs  (i 

XV.  11,  §  5  &  6)  that  it  was  begun  in  the 

Cisleu,  A.U.C.  734.     And  if  the  Passover  at 

this  remark  was  made  was  that  of  A.U.C. 

then  forty«livc  years  and  some  months  have  el 

whidi,  according  to  the  Jewisli  mo<leof: 

would    be   spok»^  of  as   **  forty  and   six 

One   datum   remains :  the  coramencem«it  ol 

preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  is  connccied 

the    tiflrenth     year    of    tlie    re-gn     of    Til 

Ca;sar  (Luke  iii.  1).    The  rule  of  Tiberius  TOKf] 

calculated  either   from  the  beginning  of  hit 

reign,  af^er  the  death  of  Augustus,  A.U.C. 

or  from  his  joint  government  with  Augustus, 

from  the  b^'ginning  of  A.U.C.  765.     In  the  ~ 

case   the    fifteenth    year   would   correitpMuI 

A.u.C.  779,  which  goes  to  confiim  the  resti 

calcidations  relied  on  in  this  aiticle.  ^-^ 

Jeth'er.  I  Jethro,  the£ither-in-lawofMo«e!i(li 

iv.  18  .—2.  The  firstborn  of  Gideon's  wvaitytfH 

(Judg.  viii.  20).— 8.  The  father  of  Amaaa.  cs'pillg 

general  of  Absalom's  army.    Jether  is  merriy  aooHl 

form  of  Ithra  (2  Sam.  rvii.  25  „  the  laUer  bepg^ 

bably  a  corruption.     He  is  described  in  1  CJu*.  ii.  If 

as  an  Ishmaellte,  which  again  is  more  likdytov 

con-cot  than  the  "  Israelite  "  of  the  Heb.  n  2  Sm^ 

xvii.,  or  the  *'  Jezreelite"  of  the  LXX.  asd  Vi^^ 

in  the  same  pasiaige.«-4.  The  son  of  J«h,  •  ^ 

scend.int  of  Hezron,  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah  (1  Ct^* 

ii.  32).— IS.  The  son  of  Ezra,  whose  name  mcM 

in  a  dislocated  passage  in  tlie  genetlogr  uf  JnM 
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^f^  Chr.  if.  17).—^.  The  chief  of  a  family  ofwar- 
''Of^  of  the  Une  of  Asher,  and  father  of  Jephunne}! 
(1    Chr.  Tii.  38).     He  is  probably  the  same  as 
ItliraD  in  the  preceding  verse. 

J'efll'etll,  one  of  the  phylarchs  (A.  V.  '*  dukes  ") 
^ivllo  came  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvu  40  ;  1  Chr.  i.  51). 
record  of  the  Edomite  phylarchs  may  point 
aalhr  to  the  places  and  haUtntions,  or  towns, 
after,  or  occupied  by,  them.  KUWetideh, 
'vrlucfa  is  etymologicaliy  connected  with  Jetheth,  is 
Si  place  in  Ncjd ;  tJiere  is  also  a  place  called  El- 
IVelid ;  and  £1-Wetiddt,  whidi  is  the  name  of  moun- 
tains belonging  to  Benee  'Ahd-Allali  Ibn  Ghattiln.  * 
Jethlah,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
^  Jci«h.  zix.  42). 

Yeth'ro  was   priest  or  prince  of  Midian,  both 

ofHcrs  probably   being    combined   in   one  person. 

Moaes  spent  the  forty  years  of  his  exile  from  Egypt 

ivilli  him,  and  married  his  daughter  Zipporah.    Ky 

tbe  adrioe  of  Jethro.  Moses  appointed  deputies  to 

judge  the  congregation  and   share   the  burden  of 

goireiimient  with  himself  (Ex.  xviii.).     On  account 

of  liis  local  knowledge  he  was  entreated  to  remain 

^riih  the  Israelites  thror.ghout    their  journey  to 

Oanmn  (Num.  x.  31,  33).     It  is,  said  in  Ex.  ii.  18 

that  the  priest  of  Midian  whose  daughter  Moses 

nuuried  was  Reuel;  afterwards  at  ch.  iii.  1,  he  is 

called  Jethro,  as  also  in  ch.  xviii. ;  but  in  Num.  x. 

99  ^Hobab  the  son  of  Kaguel  the  Midianite"  is 

*l*lMieutly  called  Moses*  father-in-law  (comp.  Jndg. 

i^*  11).    Some  commentators  take  Jethro  and  Kcuel 

to  \tt  identical,  and  call  Hobab  the  brother-in-law 

of  Closes.    The  present  punctuation  of  our  Hebrew 

^Uei  does  not  waiTant  this. 

Jt'tor,  Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31,  v.  19. 
CItdraka.] 

Jfn'tL  L  A  chief  man  of  Jndah,  one  of  the 
B«i»-Zen»h  (1  Chr.  ix.  6;  comp.  2;.— 2.  One  of 
tli«  Bene-Adonikam  who  returned  to  Jerusalem 
^rith  Endras  (1  Esdr.  riii.  39).     [Jeiel.] 

Jt'nilu  1.  Son  of  Efiau,  by  Aholibamah,  the 
^■vghter  of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zebeon  the  Hivite 
P3ai.  xxxTi.  5,  14,  18  ;  1  Chr.  i.  35).— 2.  A 
Beajnnite,  son  of  Bilhan  (I  Chr.  vii.  10,  11).— 
*•  A  Gershonite  Levite,  of  the  house   of  bhimei 


(^  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11).— 4.  i^ou  of  Kehoboam  king 
«f  Jndah  (2  Chr.  xi.  18,  18). 

't'll,  he:id  of  a  Benjamite  house,  in  an  obscure 
peUogy  (1  Chr.  viii.  10),  appaiently  son  of  Sha- 
7*'>isi  and    Hodes>h  his  third  wife,  and   bom  in 

j^*W.    This  name  was  properly  applied  to  a  mcm- 

^  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  aifler  the  separation 

Jj  ^heten  tiibes.     In  this  sense  it  occurs  twice  in 

"**  •eoond  book  of  Kings,  2  K.  xvi.  6,  xxv,  25,  and 

''^^  times  in  the  later  chapters  of  Jeremiah :  Jer. 

^*ii.  12,  xxxir.  9  (in  connexion   with  Hebrew), 

*^Ui.  19,  xl.  12,  xli.  3.  xliv.  1,  Iii.  28.     The 

^^   first  makes    its  appenranoe  just   before  the 

yptJTity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  then    is   umhI  to 

J  }*^te  the  men  of  Jud.ih  who  held  Elath,  and  were 

J^^^  out  by  l^exin  king  of  Syria  (2  K.  xvi.  6). 

^j^   fugitives  in  Egjrpt  (Jer.  xlir.  1)  belonged  to 

^^  two  tiibes,  and  were  di.>tinguished  by  the  name 

^     the   more  important.     After   the   Ketum    the 

U^*^  received  a  larger  application.      Partly  from 

^^     predominance   of   the   members   of    the    old 

^^ICuom    of   Judah   among   those    who  returned 

J       Palestine,   partly   from    the    identification    of 

y^y^ah  wiUi  the  religious  ideas  and  hofies  of  the 

*^^|>Je,  all   the  nemben  of  the  new  state  weit; 


called  Jews  (Judaeans"^,  and  the  name  was  extended 
to  the  remnants  of  the  race  scattered  throughout 
the  nations  (Dan.  iii.  8,  12  ;  £zr.  iv.  12,  23,  &c; 
Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  IG,  v.  1,  &c. ;  E&th.  iii.  4  ff.,  &c.). 
Under  the  name  of  '*  JuJaeans,"  the  people  of  Israel 
were  known  to  classical  writers  (Tac.  B.  v.  2,  &c.). 
The  force  of  the  title  "  Jew  "  is  sotn  particularly  in 
the  Go.<pel  of  St.  John,  who  veiy  rai-cly  uses  any 
other  term  to  describe  the  oppont^nts  of  our  Lord. 
The  name,  indeed,  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
apostle*8  life  to  be  the  true  antithesis  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  describing  the  limited  and  definite  form 
of  a  national  religion  ;  but  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
progress  of  the  faith,  it  was  conti-asted  wiUi  Greek 
as  implying  an  outward  covenant  with  God  (Rom. 
i.  16,  ii.  9,  10;  Col.  iii.  11,  &c.),  which  wiis  the 
comelative  of  ffellenist  [Hellenist],  and  marked 
a  division  of  langunge  subsisting  within  the  entire 
body,  and  at  tiie  same  time  less  expressive  than 
IsraeiiUf  which  brought  out  with  especial  clearness 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  tlie  children  of  Jacob 
(2  Cor.  xi.  22 ;  John  i.  47;  1  ^lacc.  i.  43,  53,  and 
oflen).  The  history  of  Judaism  is  divided  by  Joet 
— the  most  profound  writer  who  has  investigated 
it — into  two  great  eras,  the  first  extending  to  the 
close  of  the  collections  of  the  oial  laws,  536 
B.C. — 600  A.D. :  the  second  reaching  to  tiic  pre&ent 
time. 

Jewi'  Language,  in  the.  Literally  "  Jew- 
ishly:"  for  the  Hebrew  must  be  taken  adverbially. 
It  denotes  as  well  the  pure  Hebrew  as  the  dialect 
acquired  during  the  Captivity,  which  was  charac- 
terized by  Aramaic  forms  and  idioms. 

Jew'eL    [Precious  Stones.] 

Jew'esa,  a  woman  of  Hebrew  birth,  without  dis- 
tinction of  tribe  (Acts  xvi.  1,  xxiv.  24), 

Jewlahy  of  or  belonging  to  Jews ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  their  Rabbinical  legends  (Tit.  i.  14). 

Jew'rji  the  same  word  elsewhere  rendered  Jndah 
and  Judaea.  It  occiu^s  several  times  in  the  Apoc. 
an<l  N.  T.,  but  once  only  in  the  O.  T.  (Dan.  t. 
13).  Jewry  comes  to  us  through  the  Norman- 
French,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Old 
English. 

Jesani'ah,  the  son  of  Hoj'haiah,  the  Maachathite, 
and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces,  who  had 
escaped  from  Jerusalem  during  the  final  attack  of 
the  beleaguering  army  of  the  Chaldaeans.  When 
the  l>abylonians  had  departed,  Jezaniah,  with  the 
men  under  his  command,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
retui-ned  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpoh.  In  the  events 
which  followed  the  assassination  of  that  officer 
Jezaniah  took  a  prominent  part  (2  K.  xxv.  23; 
Jer.  xl.  8,  xlii.  1,  xliii.  2). 

Jea'eb^  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and 
mother  of  Athaliah,  queen  of  Judah,  and  Ahasiah 
and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel.  She  was  a  Phoenidan 
princess,  daughter  of  "  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zido- 
nians."  Her  marriage  with  Ahab  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Israel.  She  was  a  woman 
in  whom,  with  the  reckless  and  licentious  habits  of 
an  Oriental  queen,  were  united  the  stei*nes>t  and 
fiercest  qualities  inherent  in  the  Phoenician  people. 
In  her  hands  her  husband  became  a  mere  puppet 
(1  K.  xxi.  25).  The  first  effect  of  her  influence 
was  the  imm^iate  establishment  of  the  Phoenician 
worship  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  court  of  Ahab.  At 
her  table  were  supported  no  less  than  450  prophets 
of  Baal,  and  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi.  31,  33, 
xviii.  19).  The  prophets  of  Jehovah,  who  up  to 
this  time  had   found    their    chief  refuge  in  tko 
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which  reminds  us  of  Cljtemncstra  or  Lady  Mac- 
beth (1  K.  xxi.  7).  She  wrote  a  warrant  in  Ahab's 
name,  and  sealed  it  with  his  seaL  To  her,  and  not 
to  Ahabt  was  sent  the  announcement  that  the  rojral 
wishes  were  aocompli^ed  (1  K.  xxi.  14),  and  she 
bade  her  husband  go  and  take  the  vacant  propeity ; 
and  on  her  aocordmgly  fell  the  prophet's  curse,  as 
well  as  on  her  husband  (1  E.  xxi.  23).  We  hear 
no  more  of  her  for  a  long  period.  But  she  sur- 
vived Ahab  for  14  years,  and  still,  as  queen-mother 
(after  the  Oriental  custom),  was  a  great  personage 
in  the  court  of  her  sons,  and,  as  such,  became  the 
special  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  Jehu.  But  in  that 
supreme  hour  of  her  house  the  spirit  of  the  aged 
queen  rose  within  her,  equal  to  the  dreadful  emer- 
gency. She  was  in  the  palace,  which  stood  l^  the 
gate  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  approach  from  the 
east.  Beneath  lay  the  open  space  under  the  city 
walls.  She  determined  to  face  the  destroyer  of  her 
family,  whom  she  saw  rapidly  advancing  in  his 
chariot.  She  painted  her  eyelids  in  the  Eastern 
fiuhion  with  antimony,  so  as  to  give  a  darker 
border  to  the  eves,  and  make  them  look  larger  and 
brighter,  possibly  in  order  to  induce  Jehu,  after 
the  manner  of  eastern  usurpers,  to  take  her,  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,  for  his  wife,  but  more 
probably  as  the  last  act  of  regal  splendour.  She 
tired  her  head,  and,  looking  down  upon  him  from 
the  high  latticed  window  in  the  tower,  she  met 
liim  by  an  allusion  to  a  foimer  act  of  treason  In  the 
history  of  her  adopted  country.  Jehu  looked  up 
from  his  chariot.  Two  or  three  eunuchs  of  the 
royal  harem  showed  theu*  faces  at  the  windows,  and 
at  his  command  dashed  the  ancient  princess  down 
from  the  chamber.  She  fell  immediately  in  front 
of  the  conqueror's  chariot.  The  blood  flew  from 
her  mangled  corpse  over  the  palace- wall  behind, 
and  over  the  advancing  horses  in  front.  The  mer- 
ciless destroyer  paaeed  on  ;  and  the  last  remains  of 
life  were  trampled  out  by  the  horKS*  hoo&.     The  | 


the  verse  now  stands,  we  must  supply  a 
word  as  *'  families  ;  "  **  these  (are  the  fii 
the  father  of  Etem." 

Jes'reeL  Its  modem  name  ts  Zerin, 
is  used  in  2  Sam.  ii.  9  and  (?)  iv.  4,  and 
for  the  valley  or  plain  between  Gilboa  a 
Hermon;  and  to  this  plain,  in  its  wide 
the  geneitd  form  of  the  name  Eadraeloa  ( 
in  Jud.  i.  8)  has  been  applied  in  modem  t 
ite  more  limited  sense,  as  applied  to  th 
first  appears  in  Josh.  xix.  18.  But  its 
importance  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ah 
chose  it  for  his  chief  residence.  The  ait 
the  modem  village  of  Zerin  still  remains 
the  fitness  of  his  choice.  It  is  on  oo 
gentle  swells  which  rise  out  of  the  fer 
of  Esdi-aelon  ;  but  with  two  peculiariti 
mark  it  out  from  the  rest.  One  is  ite 
On  the  N.E.  the  hill  presents  a  steep  rock 
of  at  least  100  feet.  The  other  is  it 
locality.  It  stands  at  the  opening  of  tl 
branch  of  the  three  eastern  forks  of  the  ] 
looks  straight  towards  the  wide  westem  le 
commanding  the  view  towards  thejorda) 
east  (2  K.  ix.  17),  and  visible  from  Oam 
west  (1  E.  xviii.  46).  In  the  neighbou 
within  the  town  probably,  was  a  temple  i 
of  Astarte,  with  an  esteblishment  of  40 
suppoi-ted  by  Jezebel  (1  E.  xvi.  33 ;  2  S 
The  palace  of  Ahab  (IE.  xxi.  1,  xviii.  * 
bably  containing  his  "  ivory  house  "ME.: 
was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  formin 
the  city  wall  (comp.  1  E.  xxi.  1 ;  2  E.  ix. 
33).  The  seraglio,  in  which  Jezebel  lived 
the  city  wall,  and  had  a  high  window  fiM 
ward  (2  E.  ix.  30).  Close  by,  if  not  finr 
of  this  seraglio,  was  a  wateh-tower,  oo 
sentinel  stood,  to  give  notice  of  anivals 
disturbed  distiict  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  E 
An  ancient  square  tower  which  stands  aj 


SG^.      Here  Htrid  in  his  wanderiogs  took  Ahinoam 
the  Israeliteas  for  his  first  wife  (1  Sam.  zxrii.  3, 
izz.  S'). — 8.  The  eldest  ion  of  the  prophet  Hosea 
(Ho.,  i.  4). 

Jcs'rBttlito.    An  inhabitant  of  Jezreel  (1  K.  xxi. 
1.  4,  6,  7,  15,  16 ;  2  K.  iJt.  21,  25). 

JeoMli'taa.  A  woman  of  Jezreel  (1  Sam. 
ofii.  3,  xzx.  5 ;  2  Sam.  u.  2,  iu.  2 ;  1  Chr.  Ui.  1). 

Jib'na,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  aon  of 
IsBa«har(l  Chr.  tiL  2). 

Jidlai^  a  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 

Jim'sa,  the  firstborn  of  Asher  (Num.  zxri.  44). 
He  u  elsewhere  called  in  the  A.  V.  Jimnah  (Gen. 
xlru  17)  and  Imnah  (1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

Jlm'uhsrJiMNAslMNAH  (Gen.  ilri.  17). 

^lini'iiltot,  thie,  descendants  of  the  preceding 
(Num.  xxvi.  44). 

Jqhtah,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  ma- 
lituDe  lowland,  or  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  43).  It  has 
•ot  yet  been  met  with. 

^'thalMl,  tlie  YtUey  of,  a  vallej  which 
*C^  as  one  of  the  land-maiks  for  the  boundary 
^«t]i  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  14)  and  Asher  (27). 
Or.  Robinson  suggests  that  Jiphthah-«1  was  identical 
^^hii  Jotapata,  and  that  they  survive  in  the  modem 
^'^at,  a  village  in  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  half- 
^nj  between  the  Bay  of  Acre  and  the  Lake  of 
^cnocHU'eth.     In  this  case  the  valley  is  the  great 

Jo'ab,  the  most  remarkable,  though  perhaps  not 

the  eldest  (I  Chr.  ii.  16)  of  the  three  nephews  of 

I^wrid,  the  children  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister.  Their 

Either  is  unknown,  but  seems  to  have  resided  at 

^cthldiem,  and  to  have  died  before  his  sons,  as  we 

find  mention  of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place  (2  Sam. 

H.  32).    Joeb  first  appears  afler  David's  accession 

^^  the  throne  at  Hebron.     He  with  his  two  brothers 

^<Bt  out  from  Hebron  at  the  head  of  David's 

**aemnts,"  or  guards,  to  keep  a  watch  on  the 

■novonentsof  Abner.    The  two  parties  sate  opposite 

^•d  other,  on  each  side  of  the  taok  by  that  city. 

^bier's  challenge,  to  which  Joab  assented,  led  to  a 

^■puate  struggle  between  twelve  champions  from 

•Hker  side.     This  roused  the  blood  of  the  rival 

^*^]  a  general  encounter  ensued ;  Abner  and  his 

^^^psny  were  defeated,  and  in  his  flight,  being 

"Vd  pressed  by  the  swift^footed  Asahel,  he  relucts 

'J^y  killed  the  unfortunate  youth.     His  two  bro- 

^'^t  on  seeing  the  corpse,  only  hurried  on  with 

S^'^'Bter  fury  in  the  pursuit.     In  answer  to  the 

*l¥^  of  Abner  Joab  withdrew  his  men,  but  his 

'^^cnge  was  only  postponed.     He  had  been  on  an- 

2P^  of  these  predatoiy  excursions  from  Hebron, 

.^^  he  was  informed  on  his  return  that  Abner  had 

^.  his  absence  paid  a  visit  to  David,  and  been  re- 

^▼•d  into  fiivour  (2  Sam.  iii.  23).     He  broke  out 

^^  »  violent  remonstrance  with  the  king,  and 

/^^^  without  David's  knowledge,  immediately  sent 

J!*^'«engers  afler  Abner,   who   was  overtaken   by 

^*<«i  at  the  well  of  Sirah.     Abner,  with  the  un- 

•pecting  generosity  of  his  noble  nature,  returned 

^^Qoe.    Joab  aud  Abishai  met  him  in  the  gate* 

^T  of  the  town;  Joab  took  him  aside  (2  Sam.  iii. 

1 .  J>  ss  if  with  a  peaceful  intention,  and  then  struck 

^1^  s  deadly  blow  "  under  the  fifth  rib."     There 

][^  now  no  rival  left  in  the  way  of  Joab's  advance- 

^^*Kt,  and  at  the  siege  of  Jebus  he  was  appointed  for 

^•prowess  oommvxler-in-chief — •*  captain  of  the 

^■^"— the  same  office  that  Abner  had  held  under 

^*«,  the  highest  in  the  state  after  the  king  (1  Chr. 

^*  6 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  16).     In  this  post  he  was  con- 
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tent,  and  served  the  king  with  undeviating  fidelity. 
In  the  wide  range  of  wars  which  David  undertook. 
Joab  was  the  acting  general.  He  had  a  chief 
armouiwbearer  of  his  own,  Nahanu,  a  Beerothite, 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  37;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attend- 
ants to  carry  his  equipment  and  baggage  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  15).  He  had  the  chai^  of  giving  the  signal 
by  trompet  for  advance  or  retrcstt  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
16).  He  was  called  by  the  almost  regal  title  of 
**  Lord  ••  (2  Sam.  xi.  11),  "  the  prince  of  the  king's 
army"  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  His  usual  residence 
was  in  Jerusalem — but  he  had  a  house  and  pro- 
perty, with  barley-fields  adjoining,  in  the  country 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  23),  in  the  •«  wilderness"  (1  K.  ii. 
34),  probably  on  the  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem  (comp. 
1  Sam.  xiii.  18 ;  Josh.  viii.  15,  20),  near  an  ancient 
sanctuary,  called  £rom  its  nomadic  village  **  Baalha- 
zor"  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23;  oomp.  with  xiv.  30),  where 
there  were  extensive  sheepwalks. — 1.  His  great  war 
was  that  against  Ammon,  whk:h  he  conducted  in  per^ 
son.  It  was  divided  into  three  campaigns,  (a)  The 
first  was  against  the  allied  forces  of  Syria  and  Am- 
mcip.  (6)  The  second  was  against  Edom.  The  decisive 
victory  was  gained  by  David  himself  in  the  "  valley 
of  salt,"  and  celebrated  by  a  triumphal  monument 
(2  Sam.  viii.  13).  But  Joab  had  the  charge  of 
carrying  out  the  victory,  and  remained  for  six 
months,  extirpating  the  male  population,  whom  he 
then  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Petra  (1  K.  xi.  15, 
16).  (c)  The  third  was  against  the  Ammonites. 
They  were  again  lefl  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19). 
At  the  si^  of  Rabbah,  the  ark  was  sent  with  him, 
and  the  whole  army  was  encamped  in  booths  or 
huts  round  the  beieaguer«l  city  (2  Sam.  xi.  1, 
11).  After  a  sortie  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
caused  some  loss  to  the  Jewish  army,  Joab  took 
the  lower  city  on  the  river,  and  then  sent  to  urge 
David  to  come  and  take  the  citadel  (2  Sam.  xii. 
26-28). — 2.  The  servit«  of  Joab  to  the  king  were 
not  confined  to  these  military  achievements.  In 
the  entangled  relations  which  grew  up  in  David's 
domestic  hfe,  he  bore  an  important  part,  (a)  The 
first  occasion  was  the  unhappy  correspondence  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  during  the  Am- 
monite war  respecting  Uiiah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
xi.  1-25).  (&)  The  next  occasion  on  which  it  was 
displayed  was  in  his  successful  endeavour  to  reinstate 
Absalom  in  David's  fiivour,  after  the  mui-der  of 
Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiv.  1-20).  (c)  The  same  keen 
sense  of  his  master  s  interests  ruled  the  conduct  of 
Joab  no  less,  when  the  relations  of  the  &ther  and 
son  were  reversed  by  the  successful  revolt  of  Ab- 
salom. His  former  intimacy  with  the  prince  did 
not  impair  his  fidelity  to  the  king.  He  followed 
him  beyond  the  Jordiui,  and  in  the  final  battle  of 
Ephi-aim  assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  the 
rebel  prince's  dangeitius  life  in  spite  of  David  s  in- 
junction to  spai'e  him,  and  when  no  one  else  had 
courage  to  act  so  decisive  a  part  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2, 
11-15).  The  king  transferred  the  command  to 
Amasa.  (cf)  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  conduct  in 
this  trying  crisis  of  his  history.  With  his  own 
guard  and  the  mighty  men  under  Abishai  he  went 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  rebellion.  In 
the  heat  of  puitiuit,  he  encountered  his  rival  Amasa, 
more  leisurely  engaged  in  the  same  quest.  At  *'  the 
great  stone"  in  Gibeon,  the  cousins  met.  Joab's 
sword  was  attached  to  his  giitile;  by  design  or 
accident  it  protruded  from  the  sheath ;  ^lasa 
rushed  into  the  treacherous  embrace,  to  which  Joab 
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Oae  of  the  officen  of  David's  household  (1  Chr. 
xxTii.  28). 

J^'mmki,  son  of  Becher,  and  head  of  a  Benjamite 
livDise  (  1  Chr.  rii.  8). 

Jo'at3iam= JOTHAM  the  sonof  Uzziah  (Matt.  i.  9). 
JO«aBb'dlU= Jozabad  the  Levite  (1  £sd.  ix.  48 ; 
oomp.  Neh.  riii.  7). 

Jol»9  the  thiitl  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13), 
Galied  in  another  genealogy  Jashub  (I  Gir.  vii.  1). 
Job.    This  book  consists  of  five  ports :  the  intro- 
daction»  the  discussion  between  Job  and  his  three 
Iriencis,  the  speech  of  Eliha,  the  manifestation  and 
ftddress  of  Ahnighty  God,   and    the    concluding 
diapter.— •!.  Analysis, — 1.  The  introdnction  sup- 
plies all  the  £ict8  on  which  the  argument  is  based. 
Job,    a  chieftain  in  the  land  of  Ui,  of  immense 
vtalth  and  high  rank,  **  the  greatest  of  all  the  men 
of  tlM  East,**  is  represented  to  us  as  a  man  of  perfect 
intc^ty,  hlamelesB  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  de* 
dared  indeed  by  the  Lord  Himself  to  be  **  without 
kit  like  in  all  the  earth/'  *'  a  perfect,  and  an  up- 
li^it  man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and  escheweth 
criL"     One  question  could  be  raised  bj  envy ;  may 
Mi  the  goodness  which   secures  such  direct  and 
tangiUe  rewai-ds  be  a  refined  form  of  selfishness  ? 
la  the  world  of  spirits,  where  all  the  mysteries  of 
existence  ai-e  brought  to  light,  Satan,  the  accusing 
ugei,*  suggests  the  doubt,  **  doth  Job  fear  God  for 
iM^t  V*  and  a&<erts  boldly  that  if  those  external 
^■Ittshigs  were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast  off  his 
allegiance—"  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face."     The 
problem  is  thus  distinctly  propounded  which  this 
^^  is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve.    Can  goodness 
™«t  irrespective  of  reward,  can  the  fear  of  God  be 
'•'■oied  by  man  when  every  inducement  to  selfish- 
^**a  i«  taken  away  ?     The  accuser  receives  permis- 
*<*  to  make  the  trial.    He  destroys  Job's  property, 
7*  hi«  children  ;  and  afterwards,  to  leave  no  pos- 
■ble  opening  for  a  cavil,  is  allowed  to  inflict  upou 
™^^  the  most  terrible  disea&e  known  in  the  East. 
Jobs  \^i^  breaks  down  entirely  under  the  trial. 
J**  remains  steadfi»t.     He  repels  his  wife's  sug- 
?*^  with  the  simple  words,  "  What !  shall  we 
'**"'«  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we 
"^i^ive  evil  ?"     « In  all  this  Job  did  not  sin 
J^**>  hig  lips."     The  question  raiited  by  Satan  was 
^5^  *n4wered. — 2.  Still  it  is  clear  that  many  points 
«eep  interest  would  hnve  been  left  in  obscurity. 
^^^  as  was  the  submission  of  Job,  he  must  have 
"^  ^wardly  perplexed  by  events  to  which  he  had 
jlj^^'^e,  which  were  quite  unaccountable  on  any 
j^2*®^^*»*  hitherto  entertained,  and  seemed  repng- 
t     ^  ^o  the  ideas  of  justice  engi-aven  on  man's  heart. 
gQ^-**Pportunity   for  the  discussion  of  the  provid- 
Uj"^!    government  of  the  world  is  afforded  in  the 
jjjr**  natural  manner  by  the  introduction  of  three 
y^      »    representing  the  wisdom  and  expeinence  of 
of  i^^^^»  ^^^  came  to  condole  with  Job  on  hearing 
n'^^l*    misfortxmes.     The  meeting  is  described  with 
iri^^'^r  beauty.     At  a   distance  they  greet  him 
n^^       ^lie  wild  demonstnitions  of  sympathising  grief 
bv   Iv   '°  *^®  **''^  ?  coming  near  they  are  ovei-powered 
ati^^^^  sight  of  his  wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days 
a'«M>    *«ven  nights  without  uttering  a  word.     This 
of  ^^  *   silence  drew  out  all  his  anguish.    In  an  agony 
t|^^  **peration  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth.    With 
cx^^^*4swer  to  this  outburst  begins  a  seiies  of  dis- 
d^^T*^lw,  continued  probably  with  some  intervals, 
fi*^,^*r  several  successive  days.     The  results  of  the 
•to-.^       discussion   (from  c  iii.-xiv.)  may  be  thus 
'*^ed  up.     Wc  have  on  the  part  of  Job's  fiiends 
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a  theory  of  the  divine  government  resting  npon  an 
exact  and  unifoim  coiTelation  between  sin  and  pun* 
ishment  (iv.  6,  11,  and  throughout).  AfHictions 
are  always  penal,  issuing  in  thn  destruction  of  those 
who  are  radically  oppowd  to  God,  or  who  do  not 
submit  to  His  diastisements.  They  lead  of  course 
to  oorpection  and  amendment  of  life  wh^  the  sufferer 
repents,  confesses  his  sins,  puts  them  away,  and 
turns  to  God.  In  that  cai«e  restoration  to  peace, 
and  even  ina-eased  prosperity  may  be  ex])ected  (v. 
1 7-27).  Still  the  &ct  of  the  suffering  al  ways  proves 
the  commission  of  some  special  sin,  while  the  de* 
meanour  of  the  sufferer  indicates  the  true  int«*nai 
relation  between  him  and  God.  These  principles 
are  applied  by  them  to  the  case  of  Job.  lu  this 
port  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the  three 
friends  is  clearly  developed.  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  position  and  arguments  of  Job,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  direct  object  of  the  trial 
was  to  ascertain  whether  be  would  deny  or  forsake 
God,  and  that  his  real  integiity  is  asserted  by  God 
Himself.  He  denies  the  assertion  that  punishment 
follows  surely  on  guilt,  or  proves  its  commission. 
In  the  government  of  Providence  he  can  see  but  one 
point  cleorly,  viz.,  that  all  events  and  results  are  ab- 
solutely in  God's  hand  (xii.  9-25),  but  as  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  those  events  he  knows  nothing. 
In  &ct,  he  is  sure  that  his  friends  are  equally  unin- 
foimed.  Still  he  doubts  not  that  God  is  just. 
There  remains  then  'but  one  course  open  to  him,  and 
that  he  takes.  He  turns  to  supplication,  implores 
God  to  give  him  a  fair  and  open  trial  (xiii.  18-28). 
Believing  that  with  death  all  hope  connected  with 
this  world  ceases,  he  prays  that  he  may  be  hidden 
in  the  grave  (xiv.  13),  and  there  reaen-ed  for  the 
day  vihta  God  will  try  his  cause  and  manifest  Him- 
5elf  in  love  (rer.  15).  In  the  second  discussion 
(xv.-xxi.)  there  is  a  more  resolute  elaborate  attempt 
on  the  port  of  Job's  friends  to  vindicate  their  theory 
of  retributive  justice.  This  requires  an  entire  over- 
throw of  the  position  taken  by  Job.  Eiiphaz 
(xv.),  who,  as  usual,  lajs  down  the  basis  of  the 
argument,  does  not  now  hesitate  to  impute  to  Job 
the  worst  crimes  of  which  roan  could  be  guilty. 
Bildad  (zviii.)  takes  np  this  suggestion  of  ungod- 
liness, and  concludes  that  the  special  evils  which 
had  come  upon  Job,  are  peculiarly  the  penalties  due 
to  one  who  is  without  God.  2U>phar  not  only 
accounts  for  Job's  present  calamities,  but  menaces 
him  with  still  greater  evils  (xx.).  In  answer 
Job  recognises  the  hand  of  God  in  his  afflictions 
(xvi.  7-16,  and  xix.  6-20),  but  rejects  the  charge 
of  ungodliness ;  he  has  never  forsaken  his  Maker, 
and  never  ceased  to  pray.  He  argues  that  since  in 
this  life  the  righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  from 
evil,  it  follows  that  their  ways  are  watched  and 
their  sufferings  recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future 
and  perfect  manifestition  of  the  divine  justice.  On 
the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and  narrow- 
minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents,  Job  draws  out 
(\xi.)  with  teiTible  force  the  undeniable  fitct,  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lives  ungodly 
men,  avowed  atheists  (vei's.  14,  15),  persons,  in 
£ict,  guilty  of  the  very  crimes,  imputed,  out  of 
mere  conjecture,  to  himself,  frequenUy  enjoy  great 
and  unbroken  prosperity.  In  the  third  dial(^e 
(xxii.-xxxi.)  no  real  progress  is  made  by  Job's  op- 
ponents. Eliphaz  (xxii.)  makes  a  last  effort.  The 
fetation  in  which  Job  was  formerly  placed  presented 
temptations  to  certain  crimes;  the  punishments 
which  he  undergoes  are  precisely  such  as  might  be 
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expected  had  thoie  crimes  been  oommitted;  hence 
he  infers  they  actuallj  were  committed.  Bildad 
has  nothing  to  add  but  a  few  solemn  words  on  the 
incomprehensible  majesty  of  God  and  the  nothing- 
ness of  man.  Zophiur  is  put  to  silence.  In  his  two 
last  discourses  Job  does  not  alter  his  position ,  nor, 
properly  speaking,  adduce  any  new  argument,  but 
he  states  with  incomparable  force  and  eloquence 
the  chief  points  which  he  regards  as  established 
(xxTi.).  He  then  (xxvii.)  describes  even  more  com- 
pletely than  his  opponents  had  done  the  destiiic- 
tion  which,  as  a  rule,  ultimately  falls  upon  the 
hypocrite.  Then  follows  (xxviii.)  the  grand  de- 
scription of  Wisdom.  The  remainder  of  this  dis- 
course (xxix.-xxxi.)  contains  a  singularly  beautiful 
description  of  his  former  life,  conti'asted  with  his 
actual  misery,  together  with  a  full  vindication  of 
his  chaiticter  from  all  the  charges  made  or  insi- 
nuated by  his  opponents. — 3.  Thus  ends  the  discus- 
sion, in  which  it  is  evident  both  parties  had  partially 
failed.  The  points  which  had  been  omitted,  or 
imperfectly  developed,  are  now  taken  up  by  a  new 
interlocutor  (xxxii.-xxxvii.).  Elihu,  a  young  man, 
descended  from  a  collateral  brandi  of  the  fiunily  of 
Abraham,  nas  listened  in  indignant  silence  to  the 
arguments  of  his  elders  (xxxii.  7),  and,  impelled  by 
an  inward  inspiration,  he  now  addresses  himself  to 
both  pai-ties  in  the  discnsaon,  and  specially  to  Job. 
He  shows  that  they  had  accused  Job  upon  &lse  or 
insufficient  grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  to 
vindicate  God's  justice.  Job  again  had  assumed  his 
entire  innocence,  and  had  ariBigned  that  justice 
(xxxiii.  9-11).  These  errors  he  traces  to  their  both 
overlooking  one  main  object  of  all  suffering.  God 
speaks  to  man  by  chastisement.  This  statement 
does  not  involve  any  chai^  of  special  guilt,  such 
as  the  friends  had  alleged  and  Job  had  repudiated. 
Again,  Elihu  argues  (xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charge 
of  injustice,  direct  or  implicit,  against  God  involves 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source 
of  justice ;  the  very  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from 
His  governance  of  the  universe.  Job  is  silent,  and 
Elihu  proceeds  (xxxvi.)  to  shew  that  the  Alroighti- 
ness  of  God  is  not,  as  Job  seems  to  asseil,  associated 
with  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  His  creatures. 
The  rest  of  the  discourse  brings  out  forcibly  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  manifestations  of  goodness,  as 
well  as  greatness  in  creation.  The  last  words  are 
evidently  spoken  while  a  violent  storm  is  coming 
ou. — 4.  It  is  obvious  that  mxuiy  weighty  truths 
have  been  developed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
—nearly  every  theory  of  the  objects  and  uses  of 
suflering  has  been  reviewed — while  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  towai^s  the  apprehension  of  doctrines 
hereafter  to  be  I'evealed,  such  as  were  known  only 
to  God.  But  the  mystery  is  not  as  yet  really 
cleared  up.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Theophany 
— from  the  midst  of  the  storm  Jehovah  speaks.  In 
language  of  incompai-able  gp'andeur  He  reproves  and 
silences  the  murmurs  of  Job.  God  does  not  con- 
descend, strictly  speaking,  to  argue  with  His  ci«i- 
tures.  The  speculative  questions  discussed  in  the 
colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but  the  declaration  of  God's 
absolute  power  is  illustrated  by  a  mairellously 
beautiful  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  glory  of 
creation,  and  his  all-embracing  Providence  by  i^e- 
ference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
A  second  address  completes  the  work.  It  proves 
that  a  charge  of  injustice  against  God  involves  the 
consequence  that  the  accuser  is  more  competent 
than  He  to  rule  the  universe. — 5.  Job's  uureser\'ed 
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submission  terminates  the  trial.  In  tht 
then  addressed  to  Job's  opponents  the  inte 
his  character  is  distinctly  recognised,  whi 
are  condemned  for  untruth,  which  is  paixl 
the  intercession  of  Job.  The  restoration  ol 
temal  prosperity,  which  is  an  inevitable  i 
God's  personal  manifestation,  symbolizes  ih« 
ate  compensation  of  the  righteous  for  all  n 
undergone  upon  earth.  The  great  object  of  l 
must  surely  be  that  which  is  distinctly  ii 
in  the  introduction,  and  confirmed  in  the  ooi 
to  show  the  efifeots  of  calamity  in  its  w< 
most  awful  form  upon  a  truly  religious  i 
II.  Integrity  of  the  book. — Four  parts  of  1 
have  been  most  generally  attacked.  01 
have  been  made  to  the  introductory  and  ooi 
chapters  (1)  on  account  of  the  style.  Ol 
there  b  an  obvious  and  natural  difference 
the  prose  of  the  narrative  and  the  highly 
language  of  the  colloquy.  Yet  the  best  crii 
acknowledge  that  the  style  of  these  porti<HU 
as  antique  in  its  simple  and  severe  grandeur, 
of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  It  is  said  again 
doctrinal  views  are  not  in  haimony  with 
Job.  This  is  wholly  unfounded.  The 
worship  belongs  essentially  to  the  early  pal 
type.  It  is  moreover  alleged  that  there  an 
pancies  between  the  facts  related  in  the  ii 
tion,  and  statements  or  allusions  iu  the  d 
— 2.  Strong  objections  are  made  to  the  passaj 
from  ver.  7  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  \ 
describes  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  godless  h 
in  terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  i 
contradiction  to  the  whole  tenour  of  his  ar] 
in  other  discourses.  The  fact  of  the  contr 
is  denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  showt 
rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  pat 
character  and  fundamental  principles.  Th 
chapter  is  thoroughly  coherent :  the  first 
admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  Job ;  nor  can 
be  disjoined  from  it  without  injury  to  th 
As  for  the  style,  lA.  Renan,  a  mast  compe 
thority  in  a  matter  of  taste,  declares  that 
of  the  finest  developments  in  the  poem. — 
last  two  chapter  of  the  address  of  the  K 
have  been  rejected  as  interpolations  by  many 
partly  because  of  an  alleged  inferiority  o 
partly  as  not  having  any  bearing  upon  M 
ment. — 4.  The  speech  of  Elihn  presents 
difficulties,  and  has  been  rejected  by  several 
opinion,  however,  is  controveiied  not  only  b 
dox  writers,  but  by  some  of  the  most  sceptit 
mentators.  The  fonncr  Fuppoii.  their  decisioi 
on  the  manifest,  and  to  a  certain  extent ' 
difference  between  this  and  other  parts  of  t 
in  tone  of  thought,  in  doctrinal  views,  ax 
positively  in  language  and  genci^d  style, 
stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts  that  Elihu 
mentioned  in  the  introductiou  nor  at  the  < 
that  his  speech  is  unanswered  by  Job,  an 
ticed  in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty,  i 
and  seardiing  examination,  however,  lea< 
different  conclusion.  It  is  pi-oved  that  1 
a  close  internal  connexion  between  this  ni 
parts  of  the  book  ;  tliere  are  leCerences  to  ni 
passages  in  the  discourses  of  Job  and  his  fri< 
covert  as  only  to  be  discoveied  by  close  : 
yet,  when  pointed  out,  so  striking  iind  natui 
leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Elihu  supplies 
what  Job  repeatedly  demands — a  confutatio 
opinions  by  rational  and  human  ai'gumenta. 
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dlfficoltj  in  accounting  for  the  omtnion  of 

LiSsVs  name  in  the  introduction.     No  persons  are 

xxaaxKmed  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as  agents,  or 

«k9K    otherwise  concerned  in  the  events.     Again,  the 

rarse  bdng  substantially  true  did  not  need  coi*^ 

ion,  and  is  therefore  left  unnoticed  in  the  6nal 

<i€i«.-inion  of  the  Almighty.     More  weight  is  to  be 

s^tt^ched  to  the  objection  resting  upon  diversity  of 

s^ylc,  and  dialectic  peculiarities,     it  may  be  ao- 

tnted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  Chaldaic 

and  idioms,  are  such  as  peculiarly  suit  the 

Bt. yle  of  the  young  and  fiery  speaker.— HL  HistO' 

r£c<Mi  c/utracter  of  the  tcork. — Three  distinct  theories 

lua^'cbeen  maintained  at  yarious  times;  some  be- 

li^^riog  the  book  to  be  strictly  historical ;  others  a 

reli^oos  fiction ;  othei-s  a  composition  based  upon 

^ac^s.    By  some  the  authorship  of  the  work  was 

a^&x-ibnted  to  Moses.     The  fact  of  Job's  existence, 

nnd  the  substantial  truth  of  the  narrative,  were  not 

^kely  to  be  denied  by  Hebrews  or  Christians,  consi- 

^^riag  the  terms  in  which  the  patriarch  is  named 

iA    ^e  14th  of  Ezekiel  and  in  the  Epistle  of  St. 

J**n«  (v.  11).     It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  im- 

pix>lMible  that  a  Hebi^w,  had  he  invented  such  a 

f^^Jncter'as  that  of  Job,  should  have  represented 

^'xi  as  belonging  to  a  race  which,  though  descended 

a  common  ancestor,  was  never  on  friendly, 

generally  on  hostile,  terms  with  his  own  people. 

this  tt  must  be  added  that  there  is  a  singular 

of  realitv  in  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  must 
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?*^^cr  proceed  naturally  from  a  faithful  adherence 
^*  objective  truth,  or  be  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
^^^nmate  art.     Forcible  as  these  arguments  may 
^1^'|)ear,  many  critics  have  adopted  the  opinion  either 
^J^sBt  the  whole  work  is  a  moral  or  religious  apo- 
^^!^e,  or  that,  upon  a  substratum  of  a  few  rudi- 
^^«ntal  facts  preserved  by  tradition,  the  genius  of 
^^^  original  thinker  has  raised  this,  the  most  remark- 
^ole  monument  of  the  Shemitic  mind.     Samuel 
"^«r  Nachman  declares  his  conviction  "  Job  did  not 
^^ist,  and  was  not  a  created  man,  but  the  work  is 
*^     parable."     Luther  first  suggested  the  theory, 
^^hich,  in  some  form  or  other,  b  now  most  gene- 
^^^!y  received.     He  says,  "  I  look  upon  the  book  of 
""^ob  as  a  true  history,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  all 
'^ook  place  just  as  it  is  written,  but  that  an  inge- 
^Xious,  pious,  and  learned  man  brought  it  into  its 
^^resent  form."— IV.  J%e  probable  age^  country, 
position  of  the  author. — The  language  alone 
not,  as  some  have  asserted,  supply  any  decisive 
as  to  the  date  of  the  composition.     The  fact 
'^Jsat  the  language  of  this  work  approaches  iu  more 
Nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any  other  Hebrew  pro- 
duction was  remai'ked  by  Jerome,  and  is  recognised 
^y  the  soundest  critics.     On  the  other  hand,  there 
^u%  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic  words,  and  gram- 
^satical  forms,  which  some  critics  have  regarded  as 
strong   proof  that   the   writers  must  have   lived 
during,  or  even  after  the  captivity.     At  present 
thiB  hypothesis  is  universally  given  up  as  untenable. 
It  is  proved  that  the  Aramaisms  of  the  book  of  Job 
sire  such  as  characterise  the  antique  and  highly 
poetic  style.     It  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point 
that  the  book  was  written  long  before  the  exile; 
while  tiiere  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a  later 
date  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  pa- 
triarchal age.     This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the 
style.     All  critics  have  recognised  its  grand  archaic 
character.     The  extent  to  which  the  influence  of 
this  book  is  perceptible  in  the  later  literature  of  the 


Hebrews,  is  a  subiect  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance; but  it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated.    Considerable  weight  must  be  attached  to 
tlie  fact    that  Job   is  far   more   remarkable  for 
obscurity  than  any  Hebrew  writing.     There  is  an 
obscurity  which  xesults  from  confusion  of  thought, 
from  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  metaphors 
indicating  a  late  age.     But  when  it  is  owing  to 
obsolete  words,   intense  concentration  of  thought 
and  language,  and  incidental  allusions  to  long  for- 
gotten traditions,  it  is  an  all  but  infallible  proof 
of  primeval  antiquity.      Such  are  precisely  the 
difficulties  in  this  book.     We  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  from  considering  the  institutions,  man- 
ners, and  historical  facts  described  or  alluded  to. 
Ewald,  whose  judgment  in  this  case  will  not  be 
questioned,  asserts  very  positively  that  in  all  the 
descriptions  of  manners   and  customs,   domestic, 
social,  and  political,  and  even  in  the  indirect  allu- 
sions and  illustrations,  the  genuine  colouring  of  the 
age  of  Job,  that  is  of  the  period  between  Abraham 
and  Moses,  is  very  faithfully  observed ;  that  all  his- 
torical examples  and  allusions  are  tak«i  exclusively 
from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is  a  com- 

!)lete  and  successful  avoidance  of  direct  reference  to 
ater  occurrences,  which  in  his  opinion  noay  have 
been  known  to  the  writer.  All  critics  concur  in 
extolling  the  fiesh,  antique  simplicity  of  manners 
described  in  this  book,  the  genuine  air  of  the  wild, 
free,  vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar 
antiquity,  and  the  thorough  consistency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character,  equally  remarkable  for 
originality  and  force.  Moreover,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances a  descendant  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself 
a  warrior,  and  accustomed  to  meet  princes  on  terms 
of  equality,  would  at  a  very  early  i^e  acquire  the 
habits,  position,  and  knowledge,  which  we  admire 
in  Job.  No  positive  historical  fact  or  allusion  can 
be  produced  from  the  book  to  prove  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  single  objection  which  presents  any  difficulty  is 
the  mention  of  tl^e  Chaldaesns  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  appear  first  in 
Hebrew  history  about  the  year  B.C.  770.  But  the 
name  of  Chesed,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found 
in  the  genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii.  22),  a 
fact  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of 
the  people  as  a  separate  tribe.  The  arg^uments 
which  have  induced  the  generality  of  modem  critics 
to  assign  a  later  date  to  this  book  msy  be  reduced 
to  two  heads: — I.  We  are  told  that  the  doctrinal 
system  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  Mosaic ;  in 
fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  recoil  from  the  stem, 
narrow  dogmatism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Again  it 
is  said  that  the  representation  of  angels,  and  still 
more  specially  of  Satan,  belongs  to  a  later  epoch. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  charge  of  idolatry 
is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents  when  enum- 
erating all  the  crimes  which  they  can  imagine 
to  account  for  his  calamities.  The  only  allusion  to 
the  subject  (xxxi.  26)  refers  to  the  earliest  form  of 
false  religion  known  in  the  East.  To  an  Israelite, 
living  after  the  introduction  of  heathen  rites,  such 
a  charge  was  the  very  first  which  would  have  sug- 
gested itself,  nor  can  any  one  satisfactory  reason  be 
assigned  for  the  omission. — 2.  Nearly  all  modem 
critics,  even  those  who  admit  the  inspiration  of  the 
author,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  composition 
of  the  whole  work,  the  highly  systematic  develop- 
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meut  of  the  plot,  and  the  philosophic  tone  of 
thought  iudicate  a  considerable  progi-ess  in  mental 
cultivation  fiu*  beyond  what  can,  with  anj  show 
of  probability,  be  supposed  to  have  existed  before 
the  age  of  Solomon.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked that  the  persons  introduced  in  tliis  book 
belong  to  a  c-'^untry  cclebmted  for  wisdom  in  the 
earliest  times ;  insomuch  that  the  writer  who  speaks 
of  those  schools  considers  that  tlie  peculiarities  ot 
the  Saiomonian  writings  w^ere  derived  from  inter- 
course with  its  inhabitants.  The  book  of  Job  diffei^ 
from  those  writings  chiefly  in  its  greater  eumest- 
nessy  vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity  of  imagination, 
and  five  independent  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
divine  govemment ;  characteristics  as  it  would  seem 
of  a  pi  imitive  racs,  acquainted  only  with  the  patri- 
archal foim  of  religion,  rather  than  of  a  scholastic 
age.  There  is  indeed  nothing  in  the  composition 
incoippatible  with  the  Mosaic  age,  admitting  the 
authenticity  and  int^iity  of  the  Pentateuch.  These 
considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  book  must  have  been  written  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  tra- 
ditions preser^'ed  in  the  family  of  Abraham.  One 
hypothesis  which  has  been  lately  brought  forward, 
and  su|^rted  by  very  ingenious  arguments,  de- 
serves a  more  special  notice.  That  supposition  is, 
that  Job  may  have  been  written  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites  by  a  dweller  in  the  south  of 
Judaea,  in  a  district  immediately  bordering  upon 
the  Idumean  desert.  The  inhabitants  of  that  dis^- 
trict  were  to  a  considei-able  extent  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  A  resident  there  would 
have  peculiar  opportunities  of  collecting  the  varied 
and  extensive  information  which  was  possessed 
by  the  author  of  Job.  The  local  colouring,  so 
strikingly  characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so  evid- 
ently natural,  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  writer.  The  people  appear  also  to  have 
been  noted  for  freshness  and  originality  of  mind  ; 
qualities  seen  in  the  woman  of  Tekoah,  or  still 
more  remarkably  in  Amos,  tlie  poor  and  unlearned 
herdman,  also  of  Tekoah.  Some  weight  may  also 
be  attached  to  the  observation  that  the  dialectic 
peculiaiities  of  Southern  Palestine,  especially  the 
softening  of  the  aspirates  and  exchanges  of  the 
sibilants,  resemble  the  few  divergences  fix>m  pure 
Hebi-ew  which  are  noted  in  the  book  of  Job.  The 
conti'oversy  about  the  authorship  cannot  ever  be 
finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  inferred  that  the  writer  livc«l  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Job.  From  the  strangest  internal 
evidence  it  is  also  clear  that  he  roust  eitlier  have 
composed  the  work  before  the  Law  was  promul> 
gated,  or  under  most  peculiar  circumstances  which 
exempted  him  from  its  influence. 

Jo'bab.  I*  The  last  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  1  Chr.  i.  23).  His  name  has 
not  been  discovered  among  the  Arab  names  of 
places  in  Southern  Arabia,  where  he  ought  to  be 
found  with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan.— 2.  One  of 
the  "  kings"  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33,  34 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  44,  45),  enumerated  after  the  genealogy  of  Esau, 
and  Seir,  and  befoie  the  phyLirchs  descended  from 
Esau.'^S.  King  of  Madon  ;  one  of  the  northern 
chieftains  who  attempted  to  op{)Oae  Joshua's  con- 
quest, and  were  routed  by  him  at  Mcron  (Josh. 
xi.  1,  only).— 4.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chi*, 
viii.  10). 

Jodieb'ed,  the  wife  and  nt  the  same  time  the 
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amit  of  AmnuD,  and  the  mother  of  Moses  anfls 
Aaron  (Ex.  ii.  1,  vi.  20  ;  Num.  xxvi.  59). 

Jo'da.     Judah  the  Levite,  in  a  passiige  which  ir  f 
diflicult  to  unravel  (1  Esd.  v.  58 ;  see  Ezr.  ilL  9).^  ^ 

Jo'ed,  a  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Pedaiah  (Ne 
xi.  7). 

Jo'eL     1.    Eldest  sou  of  Samuel  the  pro]^ 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17),  and  fathc 
of  Heman  the  singer.— 2.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  36,  A.  V 
Joel  seems  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  Shaul  w 
ver.  24.-3.  One  of  tiie  twelve  minor  prophets..:^ 
the  son  of  Pethuel,  or,  according  to  the  UUS^, 
Bethuel.     Beyond  this  £ict  all  is  conjecture  as 
the  pei>onal  history  of  Joel.     Paeudo-lCpiphani 
(ii.  245)  records  a  tradition  that  he  was  of  t 
tribe  of  Reuben,  bom  and  buried  at  Bethhoron,  I 
tween  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea.    It  is  most  like 
that  he  lived  in  Judaea.    Many  different  opinic 
have  been  expressed  about  the  date  of  Joel  s  ~ 
phecy.    Credner  has  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  J 
Beitholdt  of  Hezekiah,  Kimchi,  Jahn,  &c.,  of 
na&seh,  and  Calmet  of  Josiah.     The  majority 
Clitics  and  commentators  fix  upon   tlie   reign 
Uzziah.-i-J^  nature f  style,  and  contents  of 
prophecy, — We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on 
supposition  of  Joel  being  the  first  pi-ophet  to  Ju 
only  a  grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible 
which  was  to  be  depicted  moi-e  and  more  in 
by  subsequent  prophets.    The  scope,  therefore, 
not  any  pailicular  invasion,  but  the  whole  da; 
the  Lord.    The  proximate  event  to  which  the 
phecy  related  was  a  public  calamity,  then  impai< 
on  Judaea,  of  a  twofold  character:  want  of  wa 
and  a  plague  of  locusts,  continuing  for    8ev( 
years.     The  prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  tu 
God  with  penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer ;  and 
(he  says)  the  plague  shall  cease,  and  the  rain  desc— 
in  its  season,  and  the  land  yield  her  accustoi 
fiiiit.     Nay,  the  time  will  be  a  most  joyful 
for  God,  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  will 
part  to  His  worshippcra   increased   knowledge 
Himself,  and  after  the  excision  of  the  enemies 
His  {oeople,  will  extend  through  them  the  blessi . 
of  true   religion  to  heathen   lands.      This  is 
simple  argument  of  the  book ;  only  that  it  is 
tifiwi  and  enriched  with  variety  of  oi-nament 
pictorial  description.     The  style  of  the  origim 
perspicuous  (except  towards  the  end)  and 
suipasbing  that  of  ail  other  prophets,  except  l 
and  Habakkuk,  in  sublimity.    The  locusts  of  ch^ 
were  regarded  by  many  interpreters  of  the  last  oe 
ury  (Lowth,  Shaw,  &c.)  as  figurative,  and  in 
duced  by  way  of  comparison  to  a  hostile  axmy 
men  from  the  noi-th  country.     This  view  is  n 
generally  abandoned.     Maurice  strongly  mainta 
the  litei-al  interpretation.     And  yet  the  plague 
tained  a  parable  in  it,  which  it  was  the  pioph^^ 
mission  to  unfold.    The  **  after wai'ds"  ch.  ii.      — 
of  the  A.  V„  raises  us  to  a  liigher  level  of  risi 
and  brings  into  view  l^Iessianic  times  and  seen 
Here,  says  Steudel,  we  have  a  Messianic  prophi 
altogether.    If  this  prediction  has  ever  yet  been  fi 
filled,  we  must  certainly  refer  the  event  to  Acts 
Lastly,  the  accompanying  portents  and  judgme: 
upon  the  enemies  of  God  find  their  various  so! 
tions,  according  to  the  interpreters,  in  the  repea 
deportations  of  the  Jews  by  neighbouring  mei^chaih^ 
and  sale  to  the  Macedonians  (1  Mace.  iii.  41,  a^ 
Exek.  xxvii.  13),  followed  by  the  sweeping  away 
the  neighbouring  nations  (Maurice) ;  in  the  ev 
accompanying  the  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of  Jer 
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In  the  breaking  up  of  all  human  polities.  But 
again  the  idea  includes  all  manifestations  of 
J  ^cB^ment,  ending  with  the  last.— 4.  A  Simeonite 
ief  (I  Chr.  iv.  35).— 5.  A  descendant  of  Reuben. 
Lziiiis  and  Tremeliius  make  him  the  son  of  Hanoch, 
others  trace  his  descent  through  Carmi  (1 
l^r.  T.  4).— 6.  Chief  of  the  Gadites,  who  dwelt  in 
tie  land  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12).— 7.  The  son 
^3f~  Lzx-ahiah,  of  the  tribe  of  Issadiar  (1  Chr.  rii.  3). 
L  The  brother  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xi. 
^5  Q),  and  one  of  David's  guard.- 9.  The  chief  of 
*  l^e  Oershomites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv. 
-*  »  1  1).— 10.  A  Gershonitc  Levite  in  the  i-eign  of 
^  ^^iiavid,  son  of  Jehiel,  a  descendant  of  Laadan,  and 
X>«x>bobIy  the  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8, 
"-  2>).— U.  The  bon  of  Pedaiah,  and  a  chief  of 
lialf-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan,  in  the 
of  David  CI  Chr.  xxvii.  20).— 12.  A  Kohath- 
I.evite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekinh  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
^  '2).— 13.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  returned 
'^^'itli  Ezra,  and  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
3c.  4-3).— 14.  The  son  of  Zichri,  a  Benjamite  (Neh. 

^«'elall,  son  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor  (1  Chr.  xlL 
-). 

^oe'ser,  a.  Korhite,  one  of  David's  captains  (1 
^^Hi-.  xii.  6). 

^Cg^htihah,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan 

^^^ich  were  built  and  fortified  by  the  tribe  of  Gad 

*  I  en  they  took  possession  of  their  territory  (Num. 

"Xii.  35). 

^O^li,  the  father  of  Bukki,  a  Danite  chief  (Nam. 

:iT.  22). 

^olia.    1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Beriah,  the  Ben^ 

-^>**iit€   (1  Chr.  viii.  16).— 2.  The  Tizite,  one  of 

'^-^^id's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). 

J.     ^oluman.    1,  Son  of  Azariah,  and  grandson  of 

^^Hinuiaz  the  son  of  Zadok,  and  father  of  Azariah, 

"*  ^  ^1   Chr.  \'i.  9,  10,  A.  V.).     We  may  conclude 

^^thout  much  doubt  that  Johonan's  pontificate  fell 

^5^   the  reign  of  Rehoboam.— 2.  Son  of  Elioenai,  the 

^Ci  of  Neariuh,  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  in  the  line  of 
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^jjerobbabel's  heirs  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).— 3.  The  son  of 

^^reah,  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  scattered 

^e-jnoants  of  the  army  of  Judah,  who  escaped  in  the 

*^  l:ial  attadc  upon  Jerusalem  by  Uie  Chaldeans.     He 

^^«Lmed  Gedaliah  against  the  plot  of  Ishmael,  but  in 

^<%in.      After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  Johanan  was 

^^l:ie  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  his  assassin, 

^^tsd  rescued  the  captives  he  had  canied  off  fram 

-^lixpah  (Jer.  xli.  11-16).     Fearing  the  vengeance 

^^C  the  Chaldeans,  the  captains,  with  Johanan  at 

^^eir  head,  notwithstanding  the  waiTiings  of  Jere- 

^^-li&h,  retired  into  Egypt.— 4.  The  firstborn  son  of 

•^osiah  Idng  of  Judah  (l  Chr.  iii.  15).— 5.  A  valiant 

^^eDJamite  who  joined  David  at  2^iklag  (1  Chr.  xii. 

'^-■).-^-0.  A   Gadite   warrior,  who   followed    David 

C  I    Chr.  xii.  12).— 7.  The  father  of  Azariah,  an 

^^phraimite  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

'——-8.  The  son  of  Hakkatnn,  and  chief  of  the  Bene- 

^Azgad  who  returncil  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  12).— 

1^.  The  son  of  Eliashib,  one  of  the  chief  Levitcs 

C  Neh.  xii.  23  ;  Kzr.  x.  6  ,.—10.  The  son  of  Tobiah 

"^he  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

Johaii'iies  =  Jehohanan  son  of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  iz. 
^9  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  28). 

John.     1.  The  father  of  Mattathias,  and  grand- 

"ffather  of  the  Maccibaean  family  (1  Mace.  ii.  1).— 

S.  The  eldest  son  of  Mattathias  surnamed  Caddis, 

"Mrho  was  slain  by  **  the  children  of  Jambri "  (1 

:Macc.  ii.  2,  ix.  36-38).— 8.  The  father  of  Eupo- 


lemus,  one  of  the  envoys  whom  Judas  Maccabaeiui 
sent  to  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  17;  2  Mace.  iv.  11). 
—4.  The  son  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Jadas  Mac- 
cabaens  (1  Mace.  xiii.  53,  xvi.  1).—^.  An  envoy 
from  the  Jews  to  Lysias  (2  Maoc.  xi.  17). 

John.  1.  One  of  the  high-priest*s  family,  who, 
with  Annas  andCaiaphas,  sat  in  judgment  up<Hi  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  John  (Acts  iv.  6).  Lightfoot 
identifies  him  with  R.  Johanan  ben  Zaccai.— 2. 
The  Hebrew  name  of  tlie  Evangelist  Maik  (Acts 
xii.  12.  25,  xiii.  5,  13,  xv.  37). 

John  the  Apostle.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  the  life  which  is  the  subject  of  the  pi'esent 
article  into  periods  corresponding  both  to  the  great 
critical  epodis  which  separate  one  pait  of  it  from 
another,  and  to  marked  differences  in  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  sources  from  which  our  materials 
are  derived.  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  such  a 
division  more  necessaiy  than  in  this.  One  portion 
of  the  Apostle's  life  and  work  stands  out  before  os 
&s  in  the  clearness  of  broad  davlidit.  Over  those 
which  pi-ecede  and  follow  it  there  brood  the  shadovn 
of  darkness  and  uncertainty.- 1.  Before  the  caU  to 
t/ie  discipleship. — We  have  no  data  for  settling 
with  any  exactitude  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  birth. 
The  genei-al  impression  left  on  us  by  the  Gospd- 
narrative  is  that  he  was  younger  than  the  brotW 
whose  name  commonly  piecedes  his  (Matt.  iv.  21, 
X.  3,  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  but  comp.  Luke  ix.  28,  where 
the  order  is  inverted),  younger  than  his  friend 
Peter,  possibly  also  than  his  Master.  The  Gospeb 
give  us  the  name  of  his  kther  2Sebedaeus  (Matt.  iv. 
21)  and  his  mother  Salome  (Matt,  xxvii.  56,  com- 
pared with  Maik  xv.  40,  xvi.  1).  They  lived,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  John  i.  44,  in  or  near  the 
same  town  as  those  who  were  afterwards  the  com- 
panions and  pnrtnera  of  tlieir  diildren.  There  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the  Apostle  and  his 
brother  grew  up.  The  mention  of  the  "hired 
servants"  (Mark  i.  20),  of  his  mother's  "sub- 
stance" (Luke  viii.  3\  of  "his  own  house"  (John 
xix.  27),  implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least 
.some  steps  from  absolute  poverty.  Of  the  chai'acter 
of  Zebedaeus  we  have  hardly  the  slightest  trace. 
We  are  led  to  infer  that  he  had  died  before  his  wife 
followed  her  children  in  their  work  of  ministration. 
Her  chai'acter  meets  us  as  presenting  the  same 
marked  features  as  those  which  were  conspicuous  in 
her  son.— II.  /Vom  the  call  to  the  discipleship  to 
the  departure  from  Jerusalem. — The  ordinary  life 
of  tlie  fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  last 
broken  in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  Prophet  had 
once  more  appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the  Baptist 
was  heai'd  in  the  wildemess  of  Jud;iea,  and  the 
publicans,  peasants,  soldiei^s,  and  fisheimen  of 
Galilee  gathered  rountl  him.  Among  these  were 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedaeus  and  their  fi-iends.  With 
them  perhaps  was  One  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not. 
Assuming  that  the  unnam&i  disciple  of  John  i.  37- 
40  was  the  evangelist  himself,  we  are  led  to  think 
of  that  meeting,  of  the  lengthened  interview  that 
followed  it  as  the  stailing-point  of  the  entire  devo- 
tion of  heart  and  soul  which  lasted  through  his 
whole  life.  Then  Jesus  loved  him  as  he  loved  all 
earnest  seekeis  after  righteousness  and  truth  (comp. 
Mai'k  X.  21).  The  woitls  of  that  evening,  though 
unrecorded,  were  mighty  in  their  effect.  The  dis- 
ciples (John  apparently  among  them)  followed  their 
new  teacher  to  Galilee  (John  i.  44),  were  with 
him,  as  such,  at  the  marrtage-feast  of  C!an»  (ii.  2), 
journeyed  with  him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to 
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Jerusalem  (ii.  12,  22),  came  back  through  Sainaria 
(iv.  8),  and  then,  for  some  uncertain  interval  of 
time,  returned  to  their  former  occupations.  From 
this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the  company 
of  disciples.  They  come  within  the  innermost 
circle  of  their  Lord's  friends.  The  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  are, 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  ▼.  37),  in  the  glory 
of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  zvii.  1),  when  he 
forewarns  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City 
(Mark  ziii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this  instance  with  them), 
in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane.  Peter  is  through- 
out the  leader  of  that  band ;  to  John  belongs  the 
yet  more  memorable  distinction  of  being  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.  They  hardly  sustain  the 
popular  notion,  tbstered  by  the  recdved  types  ot 
Christian  ait,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yielding,  feminine. 
The  name  Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17)  implies  a  vdiem* 
ence,  zeal,  intensity,  which  gave  to  tiiose  who  had 
it  the  might  of  iSota  of  Thunder.  Through  his 
mother,  we  may  well  believe,  John  first  came 
to  know  that  Mary  Magdalene  whose  character  he 
depicts  with  such  a  life-like  touch,  and  that  othei* 
Mary  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  to  stand  in  so 
dose  and  special  a  relation.  The  fulness  of  his 
narrative  of^what  the  other  evangelists  omit  (John 
zi.)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  united  also 
by  some  special  ties  of  intimaqr  to  the  family  of 
Bethany.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  familiar  history  of  the  Last  Supper.  As  they 
go  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  chosen  three  are 
nearest  to  their  Master.  They  only  ai-c  within 
sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in  Gethsemane  (Matt. 
xzvi.  37).  When  the  betrayal  is  accomplished, 
Peter  and  John,  after  the  first  moment  of  confvision, 
follow  afar  off,  while  the  others  simply  seek  safety 
in  a  hasty  flight  (John  zviii.  15).  The  personal 
acquaintance  which  existed  between  John  and 
Caiaphas  enabled  him  to  gain  access  both  for  him- 
self and  Peter,  but  the  latter  remains  in  the  porch, 
with  the  officers  and  servants,  while  John  himself 
apparently  is  admitted  to  the  council-chamber,  and 
follows  Jesus  thence,  even  to  the  praetorium  of  the 
Roman  Pi-ocurator  (John  xviii.  16, 19, 28).  Thence, 
as  if  the  desire  to  see  the  end,  and  the  love  which 
was  stronger  than  death,  sustained  him  through  all 
the  terrors  and  sorrows  of  that  day,  he  followed, 
accompanied  probably  by  his  own  mother,  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  to  the 
place  of  crucifixion.  The  teacher  who  had  been  to 
tiim  as  a  brother  leaves  to  him  a  brother's  duty. 
He  is  to  be  as  a  son  to  the  mother  who  is  left 
desoUte  (John  xix.  26-27).  The  Sabbath  that  fol- 
lowed was  spent,  it  would  appear,  in  the  same  com- 
pany.  He  receives  Peter,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  on 
the  old  teims  of  friendship.  It  is  to  them  tliat 
Mary  Magdalene  first  runs  with  the  tidings  of  the 
emptied  sepulchre  (John  xx.  2) ;  they  are  the  first 
to  go  together  to  «ee  what  the  strange  words  meant. 
Not  without  some  bearing  on  ^eir  respective 
characters  is  the  fact  that  John  is  the  more  im- 
petuous, running  on  most  eagerly  to  the  rock-tomb ; 
Petei*,  the  least  restrained  by  awe,  the  first  to  enter 
in  and  look  (John  xx.  4-6).  For  at  least  eight 
days  they  continued  in  Jerusalem  (John  xx.  26). 
Then,  in  the  interval  between  the  resuri'ection  and 
the  ascension,  we  find  them  still  together  on  the 
sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  1 ),  as  though  they  would 
calm  the  eager  suspense  of  that  period  of  expecta- 
tion by  a  return  to  their  old  calling  and  their  old 
iamilior  naunts.    Here  too  there  is  a  characteristic 
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difference.  John  is  the  first  to  recognise  in  the  dhn 
form  seen  in  the  rooming  twilight  the  presence  of 
his  risen  Lord ;  Peter  the  first  to  plunge  into  the 
water  and  swim  towards  the  shore  where  He  stood 
calling  to  them  (John  xxi.  7).  The  last  words  of 
the  Gospel  reveal  to  us  the  deep  affection  which 
united  the  two  fiiends.  It  is  not  enough  for  Petor 
to  know  his  own  future.  That  at  once  su^eats  the 
question,  "  And  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  "  (John 
xxi.  21).  The  history  of  the  Acts  shows  the  same 
union.  They  are  of  course  together  at  the  aacensiou 
and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Together  they  enter 
the  Temple  as  worshippers  (Acts  iii.  1)  and  protest 
against  the  thi^eats  of  the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  13). 
They  are  fellow- workers  in  the  first  great  step  of 
the  Church's  expansion.  The  a})ostle  whose  wrath 
had  been  roused  by  the  unbelief  of  the  Samaritans 
overcomes  his  national  exclusiveness,  and  receives 
them  as  his  brethren  (viii.  14).  The  persecution 
which  was  pushed  on  by  Saul  of  Tarsus  did  not 
drive  him  or  any  of  the  apostles  from  their  post 
(viii.  1).  When  the  persecutor  came  back  as  the 
convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did  not  see  him  fGal.  L  19), 
but  this  of  course  does  not  involve  tne  inference 
that  he  had  left  Jerusalem.  The  sharper  though 
shorter  persecution  which  followed  under  Herod 
Agrippa  brought  a  great  sorrow  to  him  in  the 
martyrdom  of  his  brother  (Acts  xii.  2).  His  friend 
was  driven  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Fifteen  yean 
after  St.  Paul's  first  visit  he  was  still  at  Jeruaalem 
and  helped  to  take  port  in  the  settlement  of  the 
great  controversy  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
Chiistians  (Acts  xv.  6).  His  position  and  reputa- 
tion there  were  those  of  one  ranking  among  the 
chief  "pillars"  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9).  Of 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  during  this  period  we  have 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.— HI.  From  his  dt^ 
parture  from  Jerusalem  to  his  death, — The  trmdi- 
tions  of  a  later  age  come  in,  with  more  or  less  show 
of  likelihood,  to  fill  up  the  great  gap  which  separ- 
ates the  Apostle  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Bishop  of 
Ephesus.  It  was  a  natural  conjecture  to  suppose 
that  he  remained  in  Judaea  till  the  deatli  of  the 
Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust.  When  this 
took  place  we  can  only  conjecture.  There  are  no 
signs  of  his  being  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  last  visit  (Acts  xxi.).  The  pastoral  epistles 
set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had  come  to  Ephesus 
before  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
brought  to  its  conclusion.  Out  of  many  contra- 
dictory statements,  fixing  his  departure  under 
Claudius,  or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  as  Domitbui,  we 
have  hardly  any  data  for  doing  more  than  rejecting 
the  two  extremes.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  his  work 
as  an  Apostle  was  transferred  at  once  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Ephesus.  The  picture  which  tradition 
fills  up  for  us  has  the  merit  of  being  full  and  vivid, 
but  it  blends  together,  without  much  i*^ard  to 
harmony,  things  probable  and  improbable.  He  is 
shipwrecked  ot!'  Ephesus,  and  arrives  there  in  time 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  heresies  which  sprang 
up  after  St.  Paul's  departure.  In  the  persecution 
uuder  Domitian  he  is  taken  to  Rome,  and  there,  by 
his  boldness,  though  not  by  deatli,  gains  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  The  boiling  oil  into  which  he  is 
thrown  has  no  power  to  hurt  him.  He  is  then 
sent  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and  Patmos  is  the 
place  of  his  exile.  The  accession  of  Nerva  frees 
him  from  danger,  and  he  returns  to  Ephesns. 
There  he  settles  the  canon  of  the  Gospel-history  by 
formally  attesting  the  truth   of  the  first  throe 
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^^pds,  and  writing  bis  own  to  supply  what  they 
«Ci  wotting.     Heresies  continue  to   show  them- 
*^^  bat  he  meets  them  with  the  strongest  pos- 
^^  protest   Thnragh  his  agency  the  great  temple 
^  Artemis  is  at  last  reft  of  its  magnificence,  and 
*^^  lerelled  with  the  groond.     He  intixduoes  and 
P^fp^toates  the  Jewish  mode    of  celebrating  the 
^*Mer  feast.      At    Ephesus,  he  appears   as   one 
^^  WIS  a  true  priest  of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his 
*^ow  the  plate  of  gold,  with  the  sacred  name  en- 
^Tivad  OQ  it.      The  very  time  of  his  death  lies 
^thia  the  region  of  conjecture  rather  than  of  his- 
tory; and  the  dates  Uiat  have  been  assigned  for  it 
nage  from  a.d.  89  to  A.o.  120.    The  result  of 
*il  tHU  aocumolation  of  apocryphal  materials  is, 
Avon     one  point   of  view,  disappointing  enough. 
We  find  it  better  and  more  satisfying  to  turn  again, 
for  all  our  conceptions  of  the  Apostle's  mind  and 
cfaarMcter,  to  the  scanty  records  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
the  iwritings  which  he  himself  has  lefl.     The  truest 
th»a^ht  that  we  can  attain  to  is  still  that  be  was 
"  ttft«  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  *' ;  returning  that 
]oT^  writh  a  deep,  absorbing,  unwavering  devotion. 
Hs    im  the  Apostle  of  Love,  not  because  he  starts 
firoiXA  the  easy  temper  of  a  general  benevolence,  nor 
agaii^  as  being  of  a  character  sofl,  yielding,  feminine, 
batt    Ijecause  he  has  grown,  ever  more  and  more, 
into  tht  likeness  of  Him  whom  he  loved  so  truly. 

Yoliii  the  Baptist  was  of  the  priestly  race  by 

botla   parents,  for  his  father  IZacharias  was  himself 

apricBt  of  the  course  of  Abia,  or  Abijah  (1  Chr. 

sdw-.  10),  offering  incense  at  the  very  time  when  a 

son  ^was  promised  to  him ;  and  Elizabeth  was  of 

the   daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  5).     The  divine 

niBBion  of  John  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  many 

ccQturies  before  his  birth.     His  birtn — a  birth  not 

socordiog  to   the  ordinary   laws  of  nature,   but 

thxx>iigh  the  miraculous  interposition  of  almi^ty 

power — was  foretold  by  an  angel  sent  from  God, 

vbo  proclaimed  the  character  and  office  of  this 

wnderful  child.     These  marvellous  revelations  as 

^  the  character  and  career  of  the  son,  for  whom 

he  had  to  long  prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for 

^  £uth  of  the  aged  Zacharias.     And  now  the 

*^*d*»  gradous  promise  tarried  not :  Elizabeth,  for 

Stealer  privacy,   retired    into    the    hill-country, 

T^^hqr  she  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  her 

^ywoman  Mary.     Three  months  after  this,  and 

7^^^  Maiy  still  renuuned  with  her,  Elizabeth  was 

<".«UTered  of  a  son.     The  birth  of  John  preceded  by 

^  'I'Wniths  that  of  our  Lord.     On  the  eighth  day 

j^  ^ild  of  promise  was,  in  conformity  with  the 

IjJ^  ^  Moses  (Lev.  xii.  3),  brought  to  the  priest 

^      ^Ocumcision,  and  as  the  performance  of  this 

^|/*  ^^  the  accustomed  time  for  naming  a  child, 

^       ^cnds  of  the  family  proposed   to   call   him 

^^|^****ias  after  the  name  of  his  &ther.  The  mother, 

r^T*^«r,  required  that  he  should  be  called  John ; 

^^«ion  which  2^charias,  still  speechless,  con- 
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2«jJ^^  by  writing  on  a  tablet,  "  his  name  is  John. 
4^  Jtidgment  on  his  want  of  faith  was  then  at 
tj^^  '^thdrawn.  God's  wonderful  interposition  in 
i^^j^ifth  of  John  had  impressed  the  minds  of  many 
ii|^^  <i  certain  solemn  awe  and  expectation  (Luke 
of^^  ^  j.  A  single  verse  contains  all  that  we  Know 
^^I^^^Hn's  history  for  a  space  of  thirty  years ;  the 
t|^  *^  period  which  elapsed  between  his  birth  and 
d^llJ^Ommencement  of  his  public  ministry.  "  The 
tt^j^^  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in 
CX-xxW?^  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel" 
i.  80).    John  was  ordained  to  be  a  Nazarite 


from  his  birth  (Luke  i.  15).  Dwelling  by  himself 
in  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  r^on  westward  of 
the  -Dead  Sea,  he  prepared  himself  by  self-disdpline, 
and  by  constant  communion  with  God,  for  the 
wonderful  office  to  which  he  had  been  divinely 
called.  The  very  appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist 
was  of  itself  a  leason  to  his  countrymen  ;  his  dress 
was  that  of  the  old  prophets — a  garment  woven  of 
camel'a  hair  (2  K.  i.  S\  attached  to  the  body  by  a 
leathern  girdle.  His  food  was  such  as  the  desert 
aflforded-- locusts  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  wild  honey 
(Ps.  Ixxzi.  16).  And  now  the  long  secluded  heimit 
came  forth  to  the  discharge  of  his  office.  His 
supernatural  birth — his  hard  ascetic  life — his  re- 
putation for  extraordinary  sanctity — and  the  gener- 
ally prevailing  expectation  that  some  gieat  one  was 
about  to  appear — these  causes,  without  the  aid  of 
miraculous  power,  for  "John  did  no  miracle" 
(John  X.  41),  were  sufficient  to  attract  to  him  a 
great  multitude  from  **  every  quarter  **  (Matt  iii. 
5).  Brief  and  startling  was  his  first  exhortation 
to  them ;  "  Repent  ye  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  Some  score  of  verses  contain  all  that  is 
recorded  of  John*s  preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all 
is  repentance;. not  mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation, 
but  a  change  of  heart  and  life.  Many  of  every 
class  pressed  forward  to  confess  their  sins  and  to  be 
baptiaed.  The  preparatory  baptism  of  John  was  a 
visible  sign  to  the  people,  and  a  distinct  acknow- 
ledgment by  them,  that  a  hearty  renunciation  of 
sin  and  a  real  amendment  of  life  were  necessary  for 
admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  the 
Baptist  proclaimed  to  be  at  hand.  But  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  John's  baptism  unto 
repentance,  and  that  baptism  accompanied  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  our  Loi-d  afterwards 
ordained,  is  clearly  marked  by  John  himself  (Matt, 
iii.  11,  12).  As  a  preacher,  John  was  eminently 
practical  and  discriminating.  The  mission  of  the 
Baptist — an  extraordinary  one  for  an  extraordinary 
purpose — was  not  limited  to  those  who  had  openly 
forsaken  the  covenant  of  God,  and  so  forfeited  its 
principles.  It  was  to  the  whole  people  alike. 
Jesus  Himself  came  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  to  be 
baptised  of  John.  But  here  a  difficult  question 
arises — How  is  John's  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  at 
the  moment  of  His  presenting  Himself  for  baptism 
compatible  with  his  subsequent  assertion  that  he 
knew  Him  not,  save  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  Him,  which  took  place  after  His 
baptism?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their 
places  of  i*esidenoe  were  at  the  two  eitremities  of 
the  country  with  but  little  means  of  communication 
between  than.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the 
Saviour  and  the  Baptist  had  never  before  met.  It 
was  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there 
should  be  no  suspicion  of  concert  or  collusiou  be- 
tween them.  With  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John's 
more  especial  office  ceased.  He  still  continued, 
however,  to  present  himself  to  his  countrymen  in 
the  capacity  of  witness  to  Jesus.  From  incidental 
notices  in  Scripture  we  learn  that  John  and  his 
disciples  continued  to  baptise  some  time  afler  our 
Lord  entered  upon  his  ministry  (see  John  iii.  23, 
iv.  1 ;  Acts  xix.  3).  We  gather  also  that  John 
instructed  his  disciples  in  certain  moral  and  reli* 
gious  duties,  as  fasting  (Matt.  ix.  14 ;  Luke  v.  33) 
and  prayer  (Luke  zi.  1).  But  shortly  after  he 
had  given  his  testimony  to  the  Messiah,  John's 
public  ministry  was  brought  to  a  close.  In  daring 
disr^ard  of  the  divine  kws,  Herod  Antipas  had 
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taken  to  himself  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip ; 
And  when  John  reproved  him  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  other  sins  (Luke  iii.  19),  Herod  cast  him  into 
prison.  The  place  of  his  confinement  was  the 
castle  of  Machaerus — a  foiii'ess  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  here  that  reports  reached 
him  of  the  miracles  which  our  Lord  was  working 
in  ludaea.  With  a  view  therefore  to  overcome  the 
scruples  of  his  disciples,  John  sent  two  of  them  to 
Jesus  himself  to  ask  the  question,  **  Art  Thou  He 
that  should  come  ?  **  They  were  answered  not  by 
words,  but  by  a  series  of  miiTicIes  wrought  before 
their  eyes;  and  while  Jesus  bade  the  two  mes- 
sengers carry  back  to  John  as  his  only  answer  the 
report  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  He  took 
occasion  to  guard  the  multitude  who  surrounded 
Him,  against  supposing  that  the  Baptist  himself 
was  shaken  in  mind,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their  own 
knowledge  of  his  life  and  cluiracter.  Jesus  further 
proceeils  to  declare  that  John  was,  according  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  the  Elijah  of  the 
new  covenant,  foretold  by  Malachi  (iii.  4).  The 
event  indeed  proved  that  John  was  to  Herod  what 
Elijah  had  been  to  Ahab.  Nothing  but  the  death 
of  the  Baptist  would  satisfy  the  resentment  of 
Herodias.  A  coui-t  festival  w&h  kept  at  Machaerus 
m  honour  of  the  king's  birthday.  After  supper, 
the  daughter  of  Hei-odias  came  in  and  danced  before 
the  company,  and  so  charmed  was  the  king  by  her 
grace  that  he  promised  with  an  oath  to  give  her 
whatsoever  she  should  ask.  Salome,  prompted  by 
her  abandoned  mother,  demanded  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Herod  gave  instructions  to  an  officer 
of  his  guai-d,  who  went  and  executed  John  in  the 
prison,  and  his  head  was  brought  to  feast  the  eyes 
of  the  adulteress  whose  sins  he  had  denounced.  His 
death  is  supposed  to  have  occun-ed  just  before  the 
third  passt)ver,  in  the  course  of  the  Lord's  ministry. 
John,  Gospel  of.  1.  AuihoHhj. — No  doubt  h:is 
been  entertained  at  any  time  in  the  Church,  either 
of  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Gospel,  or  of  its 
beins;  written  by  St.  John.  No  other  book  of  the 
N.  T.  is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  early  a 
date  as  that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in 
the  Gospel  itself  (xxi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apos- 
tolic Fatiiers,  Ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and 
iiecognisod  this  Gospel.  The  fiict  that  this  Gospel 
is  not  quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome  (a.d.  68  or  90) 
serves  merely  to  confirm  the  statement  that  it  is  a 
veiy  late  production  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Poly- 
Ciirp  in  his  short  epistle.  Hennas,  and  Barnabas  do 
•not  refer  to  it.  But  its  phraseology  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  in  Justin 
Maityr,  a.d.  150.  Tatian,  A.D.  170,  wrote  a 
liaimony  of  the  fiAir  Gospels ;  and  he  quotes  St. 
John's  Gospel  in  his  only  extant  work;  so  do  his  con- 
temporaries Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  Athenagoras, 
and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of 
Vicnne  and  Lyons.  The  Valcntmians  made  girat 
use  of  it;  and  one  of  their  sect,  Heracleon,  wrote  a 
commentaiy  on  it.  And,  to  close  the  list  of  writers 
of  the  second  centurv,  the  numerous  and  full  testi- 
monies  of  Irenaeus  in  Gaul  and  Tertullian  at  Car- 
thage, with  tile  obscure  but  weighty  testimony  of 
the  Roman  writer  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on 
the  Canon,  sufficiently  show  the  authority  attri- 
buted in  the  Western  Church  to  this  Gospel. 
Cei-don,  Marcion.  the  Montanists,  and  other  ancient 
heretics,  did  not  deny  that  St.  John  was  the  author 
of  the  (^spel,  but  they  held  that  the  Apostle  was 
mistaken,  or  that  his  Gospel  had  been  toterpolatcd 
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in  those  passages  which  are  opposed  to  their 
The  Alogi,  a  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
tury,  were  singular  in  rejecting  the  writings  of 
Jolm.     Guerike  enumerates  later  opponents  of 
Gospel.— 2.  Place  and  time  at  tohioh  it  teas  writt 
— Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the  two  plaecs 
tioned  by  early  writers ;  and  the  weight  of 
seems  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  Ephesns. 
Apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesus  probably  began 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written, 
after  a.d.  62.     Ensebius  specifies  the 
year  of  Domitian,  t.  e.  A.D.  95,  as  the  year  o 
banishment  to  Patmos.     Probablv  the  date  o: 
Gospel  may  lie  about  midway  between  these     ^m^-^ra, 
about  A.D.  78.-3.  Occasion  and  scope, — Aft^v-   'git^ 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  69,  Ephesus  pro'^Mn.^Jr 
became  the  centre  of  the    active  life  of  Ea«'C«n 
Christendom.     This  half-Gredc,  half-Oriental     cdi  tj, 
contained  a  large  churdi  of  fiiithful  Christimn^«  a 
multitude  of  seolons  Jews,  an  indigenous  popula. 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  strange  idol  ^ 
image  was  bon-owed  from  the  East,  its  name 
the  WesL     It  was  the  place  to  which  Cerium 
chose  to  bring  the  doctrines  which  he  devisecK     or 
learned  at  Alexandria.     The  Gospel  was  obriorv-^y 
a'idressed  primaiily  to  Christians,  not  to  heatb«e^BB. 
The  object  of  the  writer,  according  to  some,  wa^^  to 
supplement  the  earlier  Gospels ;  according  to  oth  ■  __'■» 
to  confute  the  Nicolaitans  and  Cerinthus ;  aeeon9-  'Bg 
to  othera,  to  state  the  true  doctrine  of  the  dtync^Jl^ 
of  Christ.     It  has  indeed  been  pronounced  by  !■>  ^^ 


critical  authority  that  the  supplementary  thi 
entirely  untenable ;  and  so  it  becomes  if  pat 
in  its  most  rigid  foiin.  But  though  St.  John 
not  have  written  with  direct  reference  to  the 
Uiree  Evangelists,  he  did  not  write  without 
reference  to  them.  There  is  no  intrinsic  im 
bility  in  the  early  tradition  as  to  the  occasion 
scope  of  this  Gospel,  which  is  most  fully  rt 
the  commentaiy  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.— i4i.  C^ 
tents  and  Integrity. — ^The  following  is  an  abn»^^' 
ment  of  Lampe's  synopsis  of  its  contents  :-^A.  *C**  *^ 
Prologue,  i.  1-18.— B.  The  History,  i.  19 — ^• 
29.  a.  Vaiious  event«»  relating  to  our  !-<►-»  '*• 
ministry,  nan-ated  in  connexion  with  seven  jonro^^T^ 
i.  19-xii.  50: — 1.  Fii-st  journey,  into  Judaea  ^^^ 
beginning  of  His  ministry,  i.  19-ii.  12.  2.  See^^^r 
jotiiTiey,  at  the  Passovci*  in  the  first  year  of  ^^ 
ministry,  ii.  13-iv.  3.  Third  journey,  in  "^ 
second  year  of  His  ministry,  about  the  Paasover^-^Tj 
4.  Fourth  journey,  about  the  Passover,  in  the  *^^^ 
year  of  his  ministiy,  beyond  Jordan,  ri.  5.  ^ 
journey,  six  months  before  His  death,  begun  at^ 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.-x.  21.  6.  Sixth  j 
about  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  x.  22-42.  7. 
journey  in  Judaea  towards  Bethany,  xi.  1-54. 
Eighth  journey,  before  His  last  Passover,  xi.  b^ 
6.  Historv  of  the  death  of  Christ,  xiii.-xx.  29> 
Preparation  for  His  Passion,  xiii.-xvii.  2. 
circumstances  of  His  Passion  and  Death,  zviii> 
3.  His  Resurrection,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  xx.  1 
— C.  The  Conclusion,  XX.  30-xxi.: — 1. 
the  foregoing  history,  xx.  30,  31.  2.  Confi[ 
tion  of  the  authority  of  the  E^Tingelist  byadditi 
historical  facts,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  ^^ 
of  tlie  Church,  xxi.  1-24.  3.  Reason  of  the 
mination  of  the  histoiy,  xxi.  25.  Some  porti 
the  Gospel  have  been  regarded  by  certain  critt 
interpolations.  The  25th  verse  and  the  latte* 
of  the  24th  of  ch.  xxi.  are  generally  received 
undisguised  addition,  probably  by  tlie  oldeiv  o> 
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Church,  where  the  Gocpel  was  first  pab- 
tL  There  is  a  tnulition  that  this  Gospel  was 
ten  many  jears  before  the  Apostle  permitted  its 
lal  drcolatjoo.  This  fact — ^rather  improbable 
idf— is  rendered  less  so  by  the  obviously  sup> 
MBtary  character  of  the  latter  part,  or  perhaps 
whoLt  of  di.  xzi. 

ihB,tiwPSxitEpistlaOeii«nlo£  Its  Au- 
UeSty. — ^The  external  evidence  is  of  the  most 
Adory  nature.  Ensebius  places  it  in  his  list 
Mknowledged '  books,  and  we  hare  ample  proof 
it  was  reed  red  as  the  production  of  the  Apostle 
1  in  the  writings  of  Polycarp,  Papias,  Irenaeus, 
;n,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertuilian,  Cyprian, 
there  is  no  voice  in  antiquity  raised  to  the 
rary.  On  the  other  hand  the  internal  evidence 
its  bang  the  work  of  St.  John  from  its  simi- 
j  in  style,  language,  and  doctrine  to  the  Gospel 
'crwheiming.  The  allusion  again  of  the  writer 
limadf  is  such  as  would  suit  St.  John  the 
itla,  and  very  few  but  St  John  (1  £p.  i.  1). 
I  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St.  John  wrote 
Epistle  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
rat  most  likely  written  at  the  dose  of  the  first 
BIT.  Like  the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written 
I  Ephesus.  Lardner  is  clearly  rieht  when  he 
ihaX  it  was  primarily  meant  for  the  Churches 
kda  under  St.  John's  inspection,  to  whom  he 
already  orally  delivered  his  doctrine  (i.  3, 
r).  The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does 
ippear  to  be  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the 
Mm,  or  of  the  Gnostics,  or  of  the  Nioolaitans, 
Ftbe  Cerinthians,  or  of  all  of  them  t<^ether,  or 
he  Sabians,  or  of  Judaixers,  or  of  apostates  to 
lism:  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle  ap- 
s  to  be  rather  constructive  than  polemical.  In 
introduction  (i.  1-4)  the  Apostle  states  the  pur- 
)  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to  declare  the  Woiti  of 
to  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  in  order  that 
nd  they  might  be  united  in  true  communion 
k  ttch  other,  and  with  God  the  Father,  and  His 
>  Jesus  Christ  The  first  part  of  the  Epistle 
r  be  considered  to  end  at  ii.  28.  The  Apostle 
ioi  afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship  or  com- 
DioD  at  ii.  29,  and  returns  to  the  same  theme  at 
7*  His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means 
>nion  with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  his 
iiH|  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v.  6) 
•dvocacy  (ii.  1) — on  the  part  of  man,  holi- 
(L  6),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii.  3),  faith 
^,  iv.  3,  V.  5),  and  above  all  love  (ii.  7,  iii. 
>^«.  7,  V.  1 ).  There  are  two  doubtful  passages 
^  Epistle,  ii.  23,  "  but  he  that  acknowledgeth 
Son  hath  the  Father  also,"  and  v.  7,  "For 

*  are  tliree  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
^,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these 
'  are  one."  It  would  appear  without  doubt 
^^y  are  not  genuine.  The  latter  passage  is 
lined  In  four  only  of  the  150  MSS.  of  the 
^  the  Codex  Guelpherbytanus  of  the  17th 
'^y,  the  Codex  Ravianus,  a  forgery  subsequent 
»•  vear  1514,  the  Codex  Britaunicus  or  Mon- 

of  the  6fleenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
^  Ottobonianos  of  the  15th  cratury.  It  is 
oond  in  any  andent  version  except  the  Latin ; 
h»  best  editions  of  even  the  Latm  version  omit 
It  was  not  q,uoted  by  one  Greek  Father,  or 

*  previous  to  the  14th  century. 

n,  tha  Saoond  and  Third  EpLitles  o£ 
f  AtUAenticity, — These  two  Epistles  are  placed 
QMbius  in  the  class  of  '*  disputed  "  books,  and 
W.  D.  B. 


he  appears  himself  to  be  doubtful  whether  they 
were  written  by  the  Evangelist,  or  by  some  other 
John.  The  evidence  of  antiquity  in  their  &vour  is  not 
very  strong,. but  yet  it  is  considerable.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  q>eaks  of  the  first  Epistle  as  *<  the  larger  *' 
(Strom,  lib.  ii.).  Origen  appears  to  have  had  the 
same  doubts  as  Eusebiui.  Dionysius  and  Alexander 
of  Alexandria  attribute  them  to  St  John.  So  does 
Irenaeus.  In  the  5th  century  they  are  almost  uni- 
versally received.  If  the  external  testimony  is  not 
as  dedsive  as  we  might  wish,  the  internal  evidence 
is  peculiarly  strong.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of 
the  13  verees  which  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  8 
are  to  be  found  in  the  First  Epistle.  The  title  and 
contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong  argumenta- against 
a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would  account  for  its 
non-universal  reception  in  early  times.  The  Second 
Epistle  is  addressed  iicXwrp  Kvpl^.  An.  individual 
woman  who  had  children,  and  a  sister  and  nieces, 
is  clearly  indicated.  Whether  her  name  is  given, 
and  if  so,  what^t  is,  has  been  doubted.  According 
to  one  interpretation  she  is  **  the  Lady  Electa,"  to 
another,  "  the  elect  Kyria,"  to  a  third,  *•  the  elect 
Lady."  The  English  version  is  probably  right, 
though  here  too  we  should  have  expected  the 
artide.  The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gains 
or  Cains.  We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him 
with  Caius  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29),  or  with 
Caius  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4\  or  with  Caius  of 
Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  or  with 
Caius  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  with  Caius.  Bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Pergamos. 
He  was  probably  a  convert  of  St  John  (Ep.  iii.  4), 
and  a  layman  of  wealth  and  distinction  (Ep.  iii.  5), 
in  some  city  near  Ephesus.  The  ofyeet  of  St  John 
in  writing  the  Second  Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady, 
to  whom  he  wrote,  against  abetting  the  teadiing 
known  as  that  of  Basilides  and  his  followers,  by 
perhaps  an  undue  kindness  displayed  by  her  towards 
the  preachers  of  the  false  doctrine.  The  Third 
Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  commending 
to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  Caius  some 
Christians  who  were  sti-angers  in  the  place  where 
he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these  Christiana 
carried  this  letter  with  them  to  Caius  as  their  in- 
troduction. We  may  conjecture  that  the  two 
Epistles  were  written  shortly  after  the  First  Epistle 
from  Ephesus.  They  both  apply  to  individual  cases 
of  conduct  the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down 
in  thdr  fulness  in  the  First  Epistle.  The  title 
"  Catholic  "  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  Second 
and  Third  Epistles. 

Joi'adl^  high-priest  after  his  father  Eliashib 
(Neh.  xiii.  28). 

Joi'aUm,  a  high-priest,  son  of  the  renowned 
Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  10). 

Joi'aiib.  1.  A  layman  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16).— 8.  The 
founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests,  dsewhere 
called  in  full  jEHOiARrs.  (Neh.  xii.  6,  19).— 8.  A 
Shilonite— «.  0..  probaUy  a  descendant  of  Shelah 
the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

Jok'deaiii,  a  dty  of  Judah,  in  the  moantains 
(Josh.  XV.  56),  apparently  south  of  Hebron. 

Joldm,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22),  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known. 

Jok'meanL,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  given  with  its 
suburbs  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68). 
In  the  parallel  list  of  Levitical  dties  in  Josh,  xxi., 
KiBZAiM  occupies  the  place  of  Jokmeam  (ver.  22) 
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The  dtomtioD  of  Jokmeam  is  to  a  certain  extent 
indicated  in  1  K.  ir.  12,  where  it  ii  named  with 
places  which  we  icnow  to  have  been  in  the  Jordan 
▼alley  at  the  extreme  east  boundary  of  the  tribe. 

Jok'neam,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  allotted 
with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh. 
xjd.  34),  but  entirely  omitted  in  1  Chr.  vi.  (oomp. 
▼er.  77).  It  is  the  modem  site  Tell  Kaimon,  an 
eminence  which  stands  just  below  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  Carmel. 

Jok'shan,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen. 
zxT.  2,  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  sons  were  Sheba 
and  Dedan.  While  the  settlements  of  his  two  sons 
are  presumptively  placed  on  the  boi-ders  of  Pales- 
tine, those  of  Jokshan  are  not  known.  Arab 
writers  mention  a  dialect  of  Jokshan  as  having 
been  formerly  spoken  near  'Aden  and  El-Jened,  in 
Southern  Araibia ;  but  that  Midianites  penetrated  so 
far  into  the  peninsola  we  hold  to  be  highly  improb- 
able. 

Jok'tan,  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.^  25 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
19);  and  the  father  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs. 
Scholars  are  agreed  in  placing  the  settlements  of 
Joktan  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  The  original 
limits  are  stated  in  the  Bible,  **  their  dwelling  was 
from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of 
the  East"  (Gen.  x.  30).  The  native  traditions 
respecting  Joktan  commence  with  a  difficulty.  The 
ancestor  of  the  gieat  southern  peoples  was  called 
Kahtan,  who,  say  the  Arabs,  was  the  same  as 
Joktan.  To  this  some  European  critics  have  ob- 
jected that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  account  for 
the  change  of  name,  and  that  the  identification  of 
Kahtan  with  Joktim  is  evidently  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition adopted  by  Mohammad  or  his  followers,  and 
consequently  at  or  atlter  the  promulgation  of  £1- 
IsUm.  A  passage  in  the  JUir^t  ez'Zemdn^  hithei-to 
unpublished,  throws  new  light  on  the  point,  it  is 
as  follows: — "  Ibn-El-Kelbee  says,  Yuktan  [whose 
name  is  also  written  Yuktan]  is  the  same  as  Kah- 
t4n  son  of  A'bir,"  i.*.  Eber,  and  so  say  the  gener- 
ality of  the  Arabs.  If  the  traditions  of  Kahtdn  be 
rejected  (and  in  this  rejection  we  cannot  agree), 
they  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  immaterial  to 
the  fact  that  the  peoples  calle<i  by  the  Arabs  de- 
xxndants  of  Kahtdn,  are  certainly  Joktanites.  His 
MHis*  colonisation  of  Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by 
indisputable,  and  undisputed,  identifications,  and 
the  great  kingdom,  which  there  existe«l  for  many 
ages  before  our  era,  and  in  its  later  days  was  re- 
nowned in  the  world  of  classical  antiquity,  was  as 
surely  Joktanite. 

Jok'theel.  1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38),  named  next  to  [..achish.— 2. 
**  God-sub<hjcd,**  the  title  given  by  Amnziah  to  tlie 
cliff  (A.  V.  Selahj — the  stronghold  of  the  Etiomites 
— after  he  had  captured  it  from  them  (2  K.xiv.  7). 
The  parallel  narrative  of  2  Chr.  xxv.  11-13  sup- 
plies fuller  details. 

Jo'na,  the  father  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (John  i. 
42),  who  is  hence  addi-essed  as  Simon  Baijona  in 
Matt.  xvi.  17. 

Jon'adab.  1.  Son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew  of 
David.  He  is  described  as  **very  subtil"  (2 
Sam.  xiii.  3).  His  age  naturally  made  him  the 
friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon,  heir  to  the  throne 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  He  gave  him  the  fatd  advice  for 
ensnaring  his  sister  Tamar  (5,  6).  Again,  when,  in 
a  later  stage  of  the  same  trage  ly,  Aninon  was  mur- 
dered by  Abs.ilom,  and  the  exaggerated  report 
reached  David  that  all  the  princes  were  slaughtered. 
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Jonadab  was  already  aware  of  the  real  itatt  of 
case  (2  Sam.  xiii.  32,  33).— 3.  Jer.  zxxr.  9, 
10,  14,  16,  18,  19.    [Jehonadab.] 

Jo'nah,  a  prophet,  son  of  Amittaf.  We  I 
from  2  K.  xiv.  25,  he  was  of  Gathhepher,  a 
of  lower  Galilee,  in  Zebulun.  He  lived  after 
reign  of  Jehu,  when  the  losses  of  Israel  {!^ 
X.  32)  began ;  and  probably  not  till  the  latter 
of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  general  opa 
is  that  Jonah  was  the  first  of  the  prophets, 
king  of  Nineveh  at  this  time  is  suppcwed  to 
been  Pul,  who  is  placed  B.O.  750 ;  but  an 
king,  Adrammelech  II.,  B.C.  840,  is  rq^arded 
probable  by  Drake.  Our  English  Bible  givea 
862.  The  personal  history  of  Jonah  is  brief, 
well-known;  but  is  of  such  an  ezoeptional 
extraordinary  character,  as  to  have  been  set  <i< 
by  many  German  critics  to  fiction,  either  in  iv 
or  in  part.  The  book,  say  they,  was  oompooed^ 
compounded,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
phet,  perhaps  at  the  latter  part  of  the  Jewish  1 
dom,  during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  or  even  1 
The  supjposed  improbabilities  are  accounted  A 
them  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  e,g.  u  merely 
lous,  or  fanciful  ornaments  to  a  true  histarT^^.  or 
all^rical,  or  parabolical  and  moral,  both  in 
origin  and  design.  We  feel  ourselves  pred 
from  any  doubt  of  the  i-eality  of  the 
recorded  in  this  book,  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
guage  itself;  by  the  accordance  with  other 
rities  of  the  historical  and  geographical  noti^.^i-B-f 
above  all,  by  the  explicit  words  and  teaching  of  ^i>v 
blessed  Loixi  Him<ielf  (Matt.  xii.  39,  41,  ari-  4; 
Luke  xi.  29).  We  shall  derive  additional  ffX-C^- 
ments  tor  the  same  conclusion  from  the  history  ^'^ 
meaning  of  the  prophet's  mission.  Having  alre^»^J» 
as  it  seems,  prophesied  to  Israel,  he  was  ae"*^  *• 
Nineveh.  The  time  was  one  of  political  revi 
Israel ;  but  ere  long  the  Assyrians  were  to  be 
ployed  by  God  as  a  scourge  upon  them.  The 
phet  shrank  from  a  commission  which  he  felt  ^f^^ 
would  result  (iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a  hostile  <5*v 
He  attempted  therefore  to  est-ape  to  Tai'shish. 
providence  of  God,  however,  watched  over 
Hret  in  a  storm,  and  then  in  his  being  swaIlowe«^_^ 
a  large  fish  for  the  space  of  three  days  and 
nights.  After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  execute<i^ 
commission  ;  and  the  king,  "  believing  him  to 
minister  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  nati 
and  having  heard  of  his  miraculous  deliv* 
oi-dered  a  general  fast,  and  averted  the  threat^^ 
judgment.      But  the   prophet,  not  from 
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but  national  feelings,  grudged  the  mercy  show  "^^t^- 
a  heathen   nation.     He  was  therefore  taught^      7 
the  significant  lesson  of  the  "  gourd,"  whose  gr<^ 
and  decay  brought  the  truth  at  once  home  to  ^"^V/ 
that  he  was  sent  to  testify  by  deed,  as  other         ^^"^ 
phets  would  afterwards  testify  by  word,  the  «---^\|/ 
city  of  Gentiles  for  salvation,  and  the  desi^  ^^the 
God  to  make  them  {lartakeis  of  it.     This  was 
sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas'*   (Luke  xi.  29* 
But  the  resurrection  of  Chiist  itself  was  als^ 
dowed  forth  in  the  history  of  the  prophet, 
mission   of  Jonah   was    highly   symbolical. 
f:icts   contained   a  concealed   piophecy. 
tradition   made   the   burial-place   of  Jonah 
Gathh«'pher :    the   modern   tradition   places 
Nebi-Yunus,  opposite  Mosul. 

Jo'nan,  son   of  Eliakim,  in  the  geneal* 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  30). 

Jo'nas.    L  This  name  occupies  the  same 
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JONATHAN 

n  1  Eld.  is.  83,  M  Eliewr  in  th«  corrmpond- 
%  be  in  Ecr.z.  23.— f.  The  prophet  Jonah  (2 
JU.  i.  39:  Tob.  zir.  4,  8  ;  Matt.  xU.  39,  40, 41, 
Sfi.4.— I.  John  zxi.  15-17.    [JoNA.] 

fm'aJUmRf  the  eldeKt  aon  of  king  Sanl.  The 
mm  ("  the  ptl  of  Jeborah,*')  seems  to  have  been 
tmmm  at  that  period.  He  first  appears  sorae 
tm  after  his  Other's  aooesaico  (1  Soin.  liii.  2). 
f  ftb  Tonn^er  Imitlier  Ishbosheth  was  40  at  the 
terof  Sauf's  death  (2  Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must 
■t  been  at  least  30  when  he  is  first  mentioned. 
fhk  own  family  we  know  nothing,  except  the 
Hh  of  ooe  son,  5  jrears  before  his  death  (2  Sam. 
L  4).  He  was  regarded  in  his  father's  lifetime  w 
ir  to  the  throne.  Like  Saul,  he  was  a  roan  of 
m  strength  and  actiritj  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  of 
iUk  the  ezjJoit  at  MichnMsh  was  a  proof.  He 
bdto  fiunous  for  the  peculiar  martial  exercises 
l%bich  his  tribe  excelled — archery  and  slinging 
tChr.  xii.  2).  His  bow  was  to  him  what  the 
vas  to  hb  father :  "  the  bow  of  Jonathan 
not  bock  "  (2  !xmi.  i.  22).  It  was  always 
him  (1  Sam.  xriii.  4,  xx.  35).  It  is  through 
with  iMrid  that  he  is  chiefly  known  to 
ipckaXAj  MS  related  by  his  descendants  at  David's 
But  there  is  a  ba<±ground,  not  so  clearly 
of  his  relation  with  his  &ther.  From  the 
that  he  fxnt  appears  be  is  Saul's  constant 
oo.  He  was  always  present  at  his  father's 
The  whole  story  implies,  witliout  express- 
the  deep  attachment  of  the  &ther  and  son. 
mutuid  affection  was  indeed  iciumpted  by 
th  of  Saul's  insanity.  But  1  e  cast  his  lot 
fiftther^s  decline,  not  with  his  fHend's  rise, 
"k  death  they  were  not  divided  "  (2  Sam.  i. 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  16).  His  life  may  be  divided 
t»o  main  parts. — 1.  The  war  with  the  Philis- 
ccmmonly  called,  from  its  locality,  **the 
tf  Mschmash  "  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21).  in  the  pre- 
war with  (he  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  4-15} 
ii  no  mention  of  him.  He  is  already  of  great 
in  the  State.  Of  the  3000  men  of 
Saal's  standing  army  was  formed  (xiii.  2, 
1,  xxvi.  1, 2),  1000  were  under  the  command 
at  Ciibeah.  The  Philistines  were  still 
general  oommind  of  the  country ;  an  officer 
titiiHied  at  Geba,  either  the  same  as  Jona- 
|Ki5iti<Mi  or  close  to  it.  In  a  sudden  act  of 
daring  Jonathan  slew  this  officer,  and 
girre  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt.  Saul 
adrantaire  of  it,  and  the  whole  population 
Bat  it  was  a  premature  attempt,  llie  Phi- 
poared  in  from  the  plain,  and  the  tyranny 
more  deeply  rooted  tiian  ever.  From  this 
Jonathan  by  his  former  act  had 
^  tte  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now  he  was  the 
i  |p  delircr  his  people.  Without  communicating 
'.  fpsject  to  any  one,  except  the  young  man, 
Viv  bke  all  the  cfaieCi  of  that  age,  he  retained  as 
'«Bour<-bearer,  he  sallied  forth  fimn  Gibeah  to 
Ilk  tbt  garrison  of  the  Philistines  stationed  on 
kiiW  ttde  of  the  steep  defile  of  Michmash  (xiv. 
,  A  panic  seized  the  garrison,  thence  spread  to 
tCHBpi,  and  thenee  to  the  snrronnding  hordes  of 
iMirrs;  an  earthquake  combined  with  the 
hv  «f  the  moment;  the  confutlon  increased; 
^laaclttes  who  had  been  taken  slaves  by  the 
daring  tht  last  3  days  (LXX.)  rose  in 
;  the  Itnidites  who  lay  hki  in  the  numerous 
and  deep  holes  in  which  the  rocks  of  the 
^^iboorhood  abooid,  ipnuig  out  of  their  subter- 
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ranean  dwellings.  Sanl  and  bis  little  band  had 
watched  in  astonishment  the  wild  retreat  from  the 
heights  of  Gibeah :  he  now  joined  in  the  pursuit, 
Jonathan  had  not  heard  of  the  rash  curse  (xiv.  24) 
whidi  Saul  invoked  on  any  one  who  ate  before  th^ 
evening.  In  the  dizziness  and  darkness  (see  Heb. 
1  Sam.  xiv.  27)  that  came  on  after  his  desperate 
exertions,  he  put  fortli  the  staff  which  apparently 
had  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  been  bin  chief  weapon, 
and  tasted  the  honey  which  lay  on  the.  ground  as 
they  passed  through  the  forest.  Jephthah's  dread- 
ful sacrifice  would  have  been  repeated ;  but  the 
people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of  that  great 
day;  and  Jooathau  was  saved  (xiv.  24-46). — 2. 
This  ih  the  only  great  exploit  of  Jonathan's  life. 
But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career  is  <leriveil  from 
the  friendship  with  David,  which  began  on  the  day 
of  David's  return  from  the  victory  over  the  cham- 
pion of  Gath,  and  continued  trll  his  death.  Their 
last  meeting  was  in  the  foi-est  of  Ziph,  during  Saol's 
pursuit  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  16-18.)  From 
this  time  foi-th  we  hear  no  more  till  the  battle  of 
Gilboa.  Ill  that  baUle  he  fell,  with  his  two  bro- 
thers and  his  father,  and  his  corpse  shared  their 
fate  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2,  8).  His  ashes  were  boried 
first  at  Jabesh-Gilead  (ib.  13),  but  nflei-wards  re- 
moved with  those  of  his  fathei*  to  Zelah  in  Ben- 
jamin (2  Sara.  xxi.  12).  The  news  of  his  death 
occasioned  the  celebrated  elegy  of  David.— 8.  Son 
of  Shimeah,  brother  of  Jonadab,  and  nephew  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ;  I  Chr.  xx.  7).  He  inhei^ 
ited  the  union  of  civil  and  military  gifts,  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  uncle.  Like  David,  he  engi^red  in 
a  single  combat  and  slew  a  gigantic  Philistine  of 
Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as 
Jonathan  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  3*2.— 8.  The  son  of 
Abiathar,  the  high-priest.  He  is  the  last  descend- 
ant of  Eli,  of  whom  we  hear  anything.  He  ap- 
pears on  two  occasions.  1.  On  the  day  of  David's 
flight  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  36,  xvii.  15-21). 
2.  On  the  day  of  Solomon  s  inauguration  (1  K.  i. 
42,  48).— 4.  The  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite  (1 
Chr.  xi.  34.;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32).  He  was  one  of 
David's  heroes.— ^5.  The  son,  or  descendant,  lof 
Gershom  the  son  of  Moses  ( Judg.  xviii.  30).  While 
wandering  through  the  country  in  search  of  a 
home,  the  young  Levite  of  Bethlehem-Judah  came 
to  the  house  of  Micah,  the  rich  Ephraimite,  and 
was  by  him  appointed  to  be  a  kind  of  private 
chaplain.  NVhen  the  Danites  went  northwards  to 
found  a  city,  Jonathan  went  with  them,  stole  the 
ephod  and  terephim  of  Micah,  and  became  priest  of 
the  Danites  at  Laish  or  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.).-^. 
One  of  the  Bene-Adin  (Rzr.  viii.  6).— 7.  A  priest, 
the  son  of  Asahel,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  15). 
— >8.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Melico,  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  14).— >9.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Kaicah,  and  brother  of  Johannn  (Jer. 
xl.  8).  He  was  one  of  the  captains  of  the  army 
who  had  escaped  from  Jentsalem  in  the  final  assault 
by  the  Chaldeans,  and  with  his  brother  Johanan 
resorted  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah:  from  that  time 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  him.— 10.  Son  of  Joiada, 
and  his  successor  in  the  high-priesthood.  The  only 
fact  connected  with  his  pontiticate  recorded  in 
Scriptnro,  is  that  the  genealogical  records  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  were  kept  in  his  day  (Neh.  xii. 
11,  22),  and  that  the  chronicles  of  the  state  were 
continued  to  his  time  (ib.  23).  Josephus  relates 
that  he  murdered  his  own  brother  Jesus  in  the 
Temple,  because  Jesus  was  endeavouring  to  get  the 
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high-priesthood  from  him  through  the  infloanoe  of 
Bagoees  the  Peniaa  general.— U.  Father  of  Zecha- 
riah,  a  priest  who  blew  the  trumpet  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  waU  (Neh.  xii.  35).— 12.  1  Esdr.  riii. 
32.  [See  No.  6.]— IS.  A  son  of  Mattathias,  and 
brother  of  Judas  Maocabaeus  (1  Maoc.  ix.  19  ff.). 
-■44.  A  son  of  Absalom  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11),  sent 
hj  Simon  with  a  force  to  occupy  Joppa,  which  was 
ahready  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  lii.  33). 
Jonathan  was  probably  a  brother  of  Mattathias 
2  (1  Maoc.  xi.  70).— 15.  A  priest  who  is  said  to 
kaTO  offered  up  a  solemn  prayer  on  the  occasion  of 
the  sacriHoe  xnade  by  Nehemiah  afler  the  reoorery 
of  the  sacred  fire  (2  Mace.  i.  23  ff.). 

Jo&'athas,  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  Jonathan 
(Tob.  V.  13). 

Jo'iiathpElom-Be'eholdin,  **  a  dumb  dove  of  (in) 
distant  places,"  a  phrase  found  once  only  in  the 
Bible  as  a  heading  to  the  56  th  psalm.  Critics  and 
commentators  are  very  fiur  from  being  agreed  on  its 
meaning.  Rashi  considers  that  David  employed  the 
phrase  to  describe  his  own  unhappy  condition  when, 
azikd  tnm  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  living  with 
Achish.  Aben  Ezia,  who  regards  Jonath  Elem 
Bei^okim  as  merely  indicating  the  modulation  or 
the  rhythm  of  the  psalm,  appears  to  come  the 
nearest  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  his  explan- 
ation, **  afler  the  melody  of  the  air  which  b^na 
JoHcUh  Elem  Rechokim,**  In  the  coramentanr  to 
Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms  Jonath  £lem 
Rmhokim  is  mentioned  as  a  musical  instrument 
which  produced  dull,  mournful  soonds. 

Jop'pa,  a  town  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Palestine, 
the  port  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  as  it 
has  been  ever  since.  According  to  Josephns,  it 
originally  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians  (^Ani,  ziii. 
15,  §  4).  Here,  writes  Strabo,  some  say  Andro- 
meda was  exposed  to  the  whale.  Japho  or  Joppa 
was  situated  in  the  portion  of  Dan  (Jfosh.  ziz.  46) 
on  the  coast  towaixis  the  south.  Having  a  harbour 
attached  to  it — ^though  always,  as  still,  a  dangerous 
one->it  became  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  when  Jeru- 
salem became  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
house  of  David,  and  certainly  never  did  port  and 
metropolis  more  strikingly  resemble  each  other  in 
difficulty  of  approach  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Hence,  except  in  journeys  to  and  from  Jerusalem, 
it  was  not  much  used.  But  Joppa  was  the  place 
fixed  upon  for  the  cedar  and  pine-wood,  from 
Mount  Lebanon,  to  be  lanfled  by  the  servants  of 
Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  It  was  by  way  of  Joppa, 
similarly,  that  like  materials  were  conveyed  ^-om 
the  same  locality,  by  permission  of  Cyrus,  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  '2nd  Temple  under  Zerubbabel 
(1  K.  V.  9 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  16 ;  Exr.  iii.  7).  Here 
Jonah,  whenever  and  wherever  he  may  have  lived 
(2  K.  xiv.  25),  *<  took  ship  to  flee  from  the  presence 
of  his  Maker."  Here,  lastly,  on  the  house-top  of 
Simon  the  tanner,  **  by  the  seaside,"  St.  Peter  had 
his  vision  of  tolerance.  These  are  the  great  Bib- 
lical events  of  which  Joppa  has  been  the  scene.  In 
the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New 
Dispensations  it  experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It 
had  sided  with  ApoUonius,  and  was  attacked  and 
captured  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeua  (1  Maoc  z.  76). 
It  witnessed  the  meeting  between  the  latter  and 
Ptolemy  (Ibid.  zi.  6).  Simon  had  his  suspicions  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  set  a  garrison  there  (Ibid.  xii. 
34),  which  he  afterwards  strengthened  considerably 
(Ibid.  xiii.  11).  But  when  peace  was  restored,  h» 
re-established  it  once  more  as  a  haven  (Ibid.  xiv.  5). 
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He  likewise  rri>ailt  the  fbrtifiGations  (Ibid.  T. 
This  occupation  of  Joppa  was  one  of  the  grounds  ^ 
complaint  urged  by  AnUochua,  son  of  Demetri 
against  Simon  ;  but  the  latter  alleged  in  ezcoae 
mischief  which  had  been  done  by  its  inhabitants 
his  fellow-citizens  (Ibid.  rv.  SO  and  35).     It  woin 
appear  that  Judaa  Maccabaeua  had  bnmt  th- 
haven  some  time  back  for  a  groas  act  of 
(2    Mace.    xii.    6).     Tribute  was    aubaeqnen 
exacted  for  its  possession  from  Hyroanua  by  An 
chus  Sidetes.    By  Pompey  it  was  once  more  ms- 
independent,  and  comprehended  under  Syria;  "^ 
by  Caesar  it  was  not  only  restored  to  the  Jews, 
its  revenues,  whether  from  land  or  from 
dutiea,    were  bestowed   upon  the  2nd 
and  his  heirs.     When  Herod  the  Great  com 
operations,  it  was  seized  by  him,  lest  he 
leave  a  hostile  strong-hold  in  his  rear,  w 
marched  upon  Jerusslem,  and  August 
him  in  its  possession.    It  was  aflenrarda 
to    Archeiaus,    when    constituted    ethnardi, 
passed  with  Syria  under  Cyrenius,  when 
had   been  deposed.     Under  Cestius   (t.  #•  G 
Florus)  it  was  destroyed  amidst  gieat  slan^fceir* 
its  inhabitants ;  and  such  a  nest  of  pirates 
become,  when  Vespasian  arrived  in  thoee 
that  it  underwent  a  second  and  entire 
together  with  the  adjacent  villages,  at  his 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  port  had  already      

to    be   the  den    of  robbers  and  outcasts  wli  ^<h 

it  was  in  Strabo's  time.     When  Joppa  first 

the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  is  unknown.    It 

taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  QMmf 

Boaillon  previously  to  the  capture  of  ~ 

Saladin,  in  a.d.  1188,  destroyed  its 

but  Richard  of  Eneland,  who  was  confined 

sickness,  rebuilt  uiem.      Its  last  oocupatioa 

Christians  was  that  of  St.  Louis,  A.D.  12539 

when  he  came,  it  was  still  a  city  and  governed 

a  count.     Afler  this  it  came  into  the  hands  c^ 

Sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  rest  of 

tine,  by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in 

Finally,  Jaffa  fell  under  the  Turks,  in  whoae 

sion  it  still  is.    The  existing  town  contains  in 

numbers  about  4000  inhabitants.     Its  chief 

£acture  is  soap.     The  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  the 

in  all  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  its  gardens  and  o 

and  dtron-groves  deliciously  fragrant  and  fertile 

Jo'ppe,  1  Esd.  V.  55 ;  1  Mace  z.  75,  76 ; 
6 ;  xii.  33 ;   ziii.  11;  ziv.  5,  34 ;    zv.  28, 
2  Maoc.  iv.  21 ;  zii.  3,  7.     [Joppa.] 

Jo'rah,  the  ancestor  of  a  family  of  112  who 
turned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  ii.  18). 
Neh.  vii.  24  he  appears  under  the  name  Haripb 
more  correctly  the  same  fiunily  are  repreaent«j 
the  Bene-Hariph,  the  variation  of  name  oriKiitf*^    "T^r. 
probably  in  a  very  slight  confusion  of  the  1 
which  compose  it. 

Jora'i.     One  of  the  Gadites  dwelling  in  Gi 
in  Bashan,  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of  J 
(1  Chr.  V.  13). 

Jo'nm.     1.  Son  of  Ahab ;  kmg  of  Israel  C 
viii.    16,  25,  28,  29;  ix.   14,    17,   21-23, 

SJehoram,  1.]— 8.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat ;  ki0 
udah  (2  K.  viii.  21,  23,  24;  1  Chr.  iii 
2  Chr.  zxii.  5,  7 ;  Matt  i.  8).     [JKHORAa«^^,^----jJ 
—8.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoehaphat  (3  ^^^fj 
zvii.  8).— 4.  A  Leviie,  ancestor  of  Shelomi 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xzvi.  25).— 5. 
Toi,  king  of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  10).     [H 
RAM.]— 6.  1  Esd.  i.  9.     [JOZABAO,  3.] 
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a  xiTcr  that  hu  oeTer  been  oaTif^ble 

into    a  sea    that    has    never    known   a 

It    winds    through     scenery    remarkable 

for  sameness  and   lameness  than  finr  bold 

Its  coarse  is  not  much  above  200  miles 

first   to  last — from  the  roots  of  Anti-Lebsr 

to  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea.    Such  is  the 

of  the  '^  great  plain  "  of  Paltftine^the  "  De- 

"— if  not  "the  river  of  God"  in  the  book 

o^"  Paalms,  at  least  that  of   His  chosen  people 

-Kl&iOQghoiit  their  history.    The  earliest  allusion  to 

m^  is  not  ao  much  to  the  river  itself  as  to  the  plain 

pbina  which  it  traversed  (Gen.  xiii.  10).     We 

I  list  anticipate  events  slightly  to  be  able  to  speak 

^C  tha  fivda  or  passages  of  the  Jordan.     There  were 

tfbods  over  against  Jericho,  to  which  point  the  men 

oC  Jaricho  pursued  the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7 ;  oomp. 

Jnadg,  m,  28).     Higher  up,  perhaps  over  against 

ftamnoth,  some  way  above  where  the  little  river 

Jalkbok  (Zerka)  enters  the  Jordan,  were  the  fords 

«r  pnasnges  of  Bethbarah  (probably  the  Bethabara 

of  the  Gospel),  where  Gideon  lay  in  wait  for  the 

(Jndg.  vii.  24),  and  where  the  men  of 

slew  the  Ephraimites  (zii.  6).     These  fords 

vaodonbtedly  witnessed  the  tirst  recorded  passage  of 

tl»  Jordan  in  the  0.  T.  (Gen.  xixii.  10).     And 

JoaUan  was  neit  crossed,  over  against  Jericho,  by 

kua  the  son  of  Nun,  at  the  head  of  the  descend- 

of  the  twelve  sons  of  him  who  signaliied  the 

(Josh.  iv.  12  and  13).     From  their 

to  Jerusalem  the  lower  fords  were  much 

,  David,  it  is  probable,  passed  over  them  in 

instance  to  fight  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x.  17) ; 

subsequently,  when  a  fugitive  himself,  in  his 

,^^^  to  Mahanaim  (zvii.  22)    on  the  east  bank. 

''^ua  there  were  two  customary  places,  at  which 

Jordan  was  ibrdable,  though  there  may  have 

_  more,  particularly  during  the  summer,  which 

^^  not  mentioned.     And  it  must  have  been  at  oat 

theae,  if  not  at  both,  that  baptism  was  after* 

administered  by  St.  John,  and  by  the  dis- 

^)iiea  of  our  Lord.     Where  our  Lord  was  baptised 

^  not  atated  exprewly ;  but  it  was  probably  at  the 

^^|lper  lord.    These  foids — and  more  light  will  be 

||«in»wn  upon  their  exact  site  presently — were  i-en- 

^Vved   ao  much  the  more  precious  in  those  days 

^^m  two  circumstances.     First,  it  does  not  appear 

^^^t  there  were  then  any  bridges  thrown  over,  or 

^HmUb  rq^larly  established  on,  the  Jordan.     And 

^^ooodjy,  because,  in  the  language  of  the  author  of 

"Mie  book  of  Joshua  (iii.  15),  **  Jordan  overflowed 

%4l  bis  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest,"    The  channel 

^^  bed  of  the  river  became  brimful,  so  that  the 

licrcl  of  the  water  and  of  the  banks  was  then  the 

Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  good  reason  for 

ijine  that  the  ancient  rise  of  the  river  has  been 

atly    exaggerated.      The    last    feature    which 

to  be  noticed  in  the  Scriptural  account  of 

Jordan  is  its  fi'equent  mention  as  a  boundary: 

*-•  or«r  Jordan,"  "  this,"  and  ••  the  other  side,"  or 

*^  beyond  Jordan,"  were  expressions  as  fomiliar  to 

'^he  Israelites  as  **  across  the  water,"  "  this,"  and 

**  the  ot  iier  side  of  the  Channel,"  are  to  English  ears. 

In  one  sense  indeed,  that  is,  in  so  fiur  as  it  was  the 

^natem  boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the 

eastern   boundary  of   the  promised  land   (Num. 

szxiy.  12).     Paninm,  says  Josephus,  appears  to  be 

xha  aouroe  of  the  Jordan ;  whereas  it  has  a  secret 

|ia—ige  hither  under  ground  fi-om  Phiala,  as  it  is 

ealled,  about  120  stadia  distant  from  Caesarea,  on 

the  road  to  Tracbonitis,  and  on  the  right  hand  side 
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of,  and  not  far  fitnn  the  road.  That  this  is  tht 
true  source  of  the  Jordan  was  first  discovei^  l^ 
Philip,  tetrardi  of  Trachonitis.  It  is  from  this 
cave  at  all  events  that  the  Jordan  oonmiences  its 
ostensible  course  above  ground;  traversing  the 
marshes  and  fens  of  Semechonitis  (L.  Merom  or 
HiUeh),  and  then,  after  a  course  of  120  stadia, 

Eaing  by  the  town  Julias,  and  intenecting  the 
e  of  Genesareth,  winds  its  way  through  a  con* 
siderable  wilderness,  till  it  finds  its  exit  in  the  lake 
AsphalUtes  (B.  J.  iu.  10,  §7).     While  Josephus 
dilates  upon  its  sources,  Pausanias,  who  had  visited 
the  Jordan,  dilates  upon  its  extraordinary  disap- 
pearance.    Not  one  of  the  earlier  or  later  travellen 
dwells  upon  the  pheoomencMi  that  from  the  village 
of  Haahbeiya  on  the  N.W.  to  the  village  of  ShWa 
on  the  N.E.  of  Bdnidt^  the  entire  slope  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  alive  u  ith  bursting  fountains  and  gush- 
ing streams,  every  one  of  which,  great  or  small, 
finds  its  way  sooner  or  later    into  the  swamp 
between  BdtUds  and  lake  Bi^h,  and  eventually 
becomes  part  of  the  Jordan.    Far  be  it  from  us  to 
depreciate  those  tlme^ononred  pai-ent  spiings — the 
noble  fountain  fof  Daphne)  under  the  Tell,  or  hill 
of  Dan  {TeU^UKAiy),  which  "gushes  out  all  at 
once  a  beautiful  river  of  delicious  water**  in  the 
midst  of  verdure  and  welcome  shade;  still  less, 
that  magnificent  **  burst  of  water  out  of  the  low 
slope "  in  fitmt  of  the  picturesque  cave  of  B&ni&s 
inscriptions  in  the  niches  of  whidi  still  testify  to 
the  deity  that  was  once  woi'shipped  there,  and  to 
the  royal  munificence  that   adorned    his  shrine. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  **  the  bold  perpendicular 
rock  "  near  Hashbeiya,  *'  fi'om  beneath  which,"  we 
are  told,  *<the  river  gushes  copious,  translucent, 
and  cool,  in  two  rectangular  streams,  one  to  the 
N.E.,  and  the  other  to  the  N.W.?"    Captam 
Newbold  has  detected  a  4th  source,  which  aocoiding 
to  the  Arabs,  is  never  dry,  in  the  Wady  e^Kid^ 
which  the  Captain  appears  to  have  followed  to  the 
springs  called  Eah-^Shar,  though  we  must  add,  that 
its  sources,  according  to  our  impression,  lie  con- 
siderably more  to  the  N.     It  runs  past  the  ruined 
walls  and  forts  of  B&nifts  on  the  S.E.     Again,  the 
Phiala  of  Josephus  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
Any  lake  would  have  been  called  Phiala  by  the 
Greeks  that  bora  that  shape.     But  Birket  er  Ram^ 
or  the  alleged  Phiak,  lies  to  the  S.E.  of,  and  at  some 
distance  from,  the  cave  of  B&ni&s.     The  direction 
of  Shib* a— to  the  N.  £.  of  B&uiis— U  beyond  doubt 
the  true  one.     The  actual  description  given  by  Cap- 
tain Newbold  of  the  lake  Merj  el  Man,  **  3  hrs.  K. 
10'  N.  firom  BAniAs,**  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it 
is  the  true  Phiala.    Once  more,  oocoixling  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  '*  the  Hashbeiya,  when  it  reaches  the 
L.  Hdleh,  has  been  immensely  enlarged  by  the 
watei-s  fi'om  the  great  fountains  of  Bdnids,  TelM 
Kddy,   el  MeUdhah,  Derakit  or   Beldt,  and  in- 
numei^le  other  springs."     The   junction    takes 
place  one-thud  of  a  mUe  N.  of  TeU  Sheikh  T^. 
The  Jordan  enters  Geneiareth    about  two  miles 
below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Julias,  or  the 
Bethsakla  of  Ganlanitis,  which  lay  upon  its  eastern 
bank.     At  its  mouth  it  is  about  70  feet  wide,  a 
lazy  turbid  stream,  flowing  between  low  alluvial 
banks.     There  are  sevei-al  bars  not  far  from  its 
month  where  it  can  be  forded.  .  .  .  From  the  site 
of  Bethsaida  to  Isir  Bendt  Ya'kSb  is  about  at 
miles.     The  Jordan  here  rushes  along,  a  foaming 
toii'ent  (much  of  course  depending  on  the  season 
when  it  is  visited),  through  a  nanow  win(fing 


and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  1316-7  feet.  Its  sinoMity 
it  not  ao  remarkable  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 
Lieutenant  Lynch  would  rqpud  the  two  phenomena 
in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect.  *'The  great 
secret^"  he  says,  <*  of  the  depression  between  lake 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  solved  by  the  tor- 
tuoua  course  of  the  Jordan.  In  a  space  of  60  miles 
of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles  of  longitude,  the  Jordan 
trarerses  at  least  200  miles.'*  The  gi^eatest  width 
mentioned  was  180  yanls,  the  point  whert  it  enten 
the  Dead  Sea.  Here  it  was  only  3  feet  deep.  The 
only  living  tributaries  to  the  Jordan  noticed  par- 
ticularly below  Genesareth  were  the  Tarm&k 
(Hieromax)  and  the  Zerka  (Jabbok).  There  are 
no  bridges  over  Jordan  to  which  an  earlier  date  has 
been  assigned  than  that  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
In  the  foitis,  we  Hnd  a  i-emarkable,  yet  perfectly 
independent  concurrence  between  the  narrative  of 
Lieutenant  Lynch  and  what  has  beoi  asserted  pre- 
viously respecting  the  fords  or  passsges  of  the  Bible. 
Yet  still  it  is  no  slight  coincidence  that  no  more 
than  three,  or  at  most  four  regular  fords  should 
nave  been  set  down  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Ame- 
rican expedition.  The  two  fii'st  occur  on  the  same 
day  wiUiin  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  and  are 
called  respectively  Wacabea  and  SiUkwa.  The  next 
ford  is  the  ford  of  Ddmieh,  as  it  is  called,  opposite 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Wady  Zerka,  some 
miles  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Jordan.  The  ford  el-Mnshra'a  over  against  Jericho 
was  the  last  ford  to  put  upon  record,  and  it  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  lengthened  notice.  Here 
tradition  has  chosen  to  combine  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua  with  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord.  Not  a  single  city  ever  crowned  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  Still  Bethshan  and  Jericho  to  the  W., 
Oerasa,  Pella,  and  Gadara  to  the  E.  of  it,  were  im- 
portant cities,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  traffic 
between  the  two  opposite  bonks.  The  physical 
features  of  the  Joi^dan,  or  of  the  Ghor,  will  be 
treated  of  more  at  large  under  the  general  head  of 
Palestine. 
Jo'ribat  =  Jarib  (  1  Esd.  viii.  44 ;  oomp.  Ezr. 


that  of  the  coming  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  it 
the  mention  that  he  was  thirty  years  olc 
became  governor  of  Egypt  (xli.  46),  whi 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  "  sevent 
old  "  (xxxvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  hit 
sold  him.  He  was  thei-efore  bom  about 
before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  and,  accord 
most  probable  chronology,  B.C.  oir.  190 
Joseph  s  birth  he  is  first  mentioned  when 
seventeen  years  old.  As  the  child  of  R 
**  son  of  bis  old  age  "  (xxxvii.  3),  and  dou 
for  his  excellence  of  character,  he  was  fc 
his  &ther  above  all  his  brethren.  Probal 
time  Rachel  was  already  dead  and  Benjan 
infimt.  Jacob  had  now  two  small  pieces 
Canaan,  Abraham's  bur}*ing-plaoe  at  Heb 
south,  and  the  **  parcel  of  a  field,  where  .h 
had  spread  his  tent*'  (Gen. xxxiii.  19),  at 
in  the  noi-th,  the  latter  being  probably, 
price,  the  smaller  of  the  two.  He  seems  tb 
stayed  at  Hebron  with  the  aged  Isaac, 
sons  kept  his  flocks.  Joseph,  we  read,  br 
evil  report  of  his  brethren  to  his  father, 
hated  him  because  his  father  lored  him  i 
them,  and  had  shown  his  preference  by  nu 
a  dress,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  1 
with  sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  moide 
richer  class.  The  hatred  of  Joseph's  bre 
increased  by  his  telling  of  a  dream  foresho 
they  would  bow  down  to  him,  which  wai 
by  another  of  the  same  impoi-t.  They  hs 
Shechem  to  feed  the  flock ;  and  Joseph 
thither  from  the  vale  of  Hebron  by  hia 
bring  him  word  of  their  welfiau^e  and  th 
flock.  They  were  not  at  Shechem,  but  i 
to  Dothan,  which  appears  to  have  been  no 
distant,  pasturing  their  flock  like  the  Ax 
present  day,  wherever  the  wild  country 
was  unowned.  On  Joseph's  appioach,  hia 
except  Reuben,  resolved  to  kill  him ;  bv 
saved  him,  persuading  them  to  cast  him  i 
pit,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  i-estor 
his  fiither.     Accordingly,  when  Joseph  ^ 


Incn  killed  by  Mine  wild  beast,  takmg  to  him 
•CWe   tonic  fUined  with  a  kid*8  blood,  while  even 
Kcuben  forbore  to  tell  him  the  truth,  all  speaking 
cgpoataniXj  of  the  lost  brother  as  though  they  knew 
wrbat  had  be^en  him,  and  even  as  dead.  '*  And 
rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days '  (Gen. 
^LXXYii.  34).     The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt 
Ux>  Potiphar,  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the 
executioners,  an  Egyptian  **  (xxzix.  1 ;  comp.  zxzrii. 
36).    It  is  important  to  obsenre  that  a  careful  oom- 
psirison  of  evidence  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that, 
Jit    the  time  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  the 
ocHUitry  was  not  united  under  the  rule  of  a  single 
xiatiTe  line,  but  governed  by  several  dynasties,  of 
^rhich  the  FiAeoith  Dynasty,  of  Shepherd  Kings, 
^ra*  the  predominant  line,  the  rest  being  tributary 
to  it.    The  absolute  dominions  of  this  dynasty  lay 
in  LiAwer  Egypt,  and  it  would  therefore  always  be 
connected  with  Palestine.     The  mannei's  de- 
ibed  sre  Egyptian,  although  there  is  apparently 
occasional  slight  tinge  of  Shemitism.     The  date 
of  Joseph's  an'ival  we  should  consider  B.C.  dr.  1890. 
In  Egypt,  the  second  period  of  Joseph's  life  b^ins. 
Ab  a  child  he  had  been  a  trae  son,  and  withstood 
the  evil  example  of  his  brethren.     He  is  now  to 
serre  a  stiange  master  in  tlie  hard  state  of  slavery, 
and  his  virtue  will  be  put  to  a  severer  proof  than  it 
had  jet  sustained.     Joseph  prospered  in  the  house 
of  the  K^yptian,  who,  seeing  that  God  blessed  him, 
Uftd  pleased  with  his  good  service,  **  set  him  over 
his  house,  and  all  [that]  he  had  he  gave  into  his 
kend  **  (xxxix.  4,  oomp.  5).     He  was  placed  over 
*U   his  master's  property  with  peifect  tiiist,  and 
"  the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
■■ke "  (ver.  5).     The  sculptures  and  paintings  of 
^  andent  Egyptian  tombs  bring  vividly  before  us 
^  daily  life  and  duties  of  Joseph.     His  master's 
^^  with  the  well-known  profligacy  of  the  Egyp- 
*^*&  Women,  tempted  him,  and  failing,  charged  him 
p*^  the  crinoe  she  would  have  made  him  commit. 
'^otiphar,  incensed  against  Joseph,  cast  him  into 
''''•'Hj,    The  punitthment  of  adulterers  was  severe, 
^^  *  moral  tale  recently  interpreted  **  The  Ttco 
^^^hera"   is  founded  upon  a  case  nearly  resem- 
^^^  that  of  Joseph.    It  has,  indeed,  been  imagined 
^^  this  story  was  based  upon  the  trial  of  Joseph. 
^  prison  is  dencribed  as  **  a  place  where  the  king's 
j^^**«>ers  [were]  bound"  (xxxix.  20).     Here  the 
^I'^^^flst  time  of  Joseph's  period  of  probation  began. 
y^/*    '^as  cast  into  prison  on  a  Eilse  accusation,  to 
^^^*^tn  there  for  at  least  two  years,  and  perhaps  for 
^^"^^ch  longer  time.     In  the  piison,  as  in  Poti- 
'*^s  house,  Joseph  wns  found  worthy  of  complete 
,and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  placed  evei^thing 
-r  his  contiol.     kiXtr  a  while,  Pharaoh  was  in- 
^5^     -^^  against  two  of  his  ofBcers,  *'  the  chief  of  the 
^*^^^«arert"  and  the  "chief  of  the  bakers,"  and 
them  into  the  prison  were  Joseph  was.     Here 
^f«   ^^c:hief  of  the  executionera,  doubtless  a  successor 
-^Kiphar,  charged  Joseph  to  sei-ve  these  prisoners. 
^^  dreamed  a  prophetic  dream,  which  Joseph  in- 
t^Z^C^reted,  disdaiming  human  skill  and  acknowledg- 
^^^       that   inteipretations   were    of  God,      "  After 
*^  y««™»"  Joseph's  deliverance  came.     Pharaoh 
led  two  pit>phetic  dreams.     **  He  stood  by 
river  [the  >iile].     And,  behold,  coming  up  out 
1^      ^be  river  seven  kine  [or   'heifere'],   beautiful 
^^^    appearance  and  fat-fleshed ;  and  they  fed  in  the 
w  ^^vh-ffrass.    And,  beltold,  seven  other  kine  comlhg 
^  after  them  out  of  the  river,  tvil  in  appearance^ 
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and  Icao-fleshed  "  (xli.  1-3).  These,  afterwards  de- 
scribed still  more  strongly,  ate  up  the  first  seven, 
and  yet,  as  is  said  in  the  second  account,  when  th^ 
had  eaten  them  remained  as  lean  as  before  (xli.  1-4, 
17-21).  Then  Pharaoh  had  a  second  dream, — 
*'  Behold,  seven  eara  of  com  coming  np  on  one 
stalk,  fat  [or  *  full,'  ver.  22]  and  good.  And,  be- 
hold, seven  ears,  thin  and  blasted  with  the  eMt 
wind,  sprouting  forth  after  them"  (ver.  5,  6). 
These,  also  described  more  strongly  in  the  second 
account,  devourrd  the  flrst  seven  ears  (ver.  5-7, 
22-24).  In  the  morning  Pharaoh  sent  for  the 
'*  scribes  "  and  the  **  wise  men,"  and  they  were  un- 
able to  give  him  an  interpretation.  Then  the  chief 
of  the  cupbearers  remembered  Joseph,  and  told 
Pharaoh  how  a  young  Hebrew,  **  servant  to  the 
captain  of  the  executioners,"  had  intei|}reted  his 
aixl  his  fellow-piisoner's  dreams.  '*  Then  Pharaoh 
sent  and  called  Joseph,  and  they  made  him  hasten 
out  of  the  piison :  and  he  shaved  [himself],  and 
changed  his  raiment,  and  came  unto  Pharaoh  '* 
(ver.  14).  The  king  then  related  his  dreams,  and 
Joseph,  when  he  had  disdaimed  human  wisdom, 
dedaied  to  him  tliat  they  were  sent  of  God  to  fore- 
warn Pharaoh.  There  was  essentially  but  one 
dream.  Both  kine  and  ears  symbolized  years. 
There  were  to  be  seven  years  of  great  plenty  in 
Egypt,  and  after  them  seven  years  of  consuming 
and  **  very  heavy  famine."  The  doubling  of  the 
dream  denoted  tluit  the  events  it  foreshadowed  were 
certain  and  imminent.  On  the  interpretation  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  seems  evident  that  the 
kine  represented  the  animal  products,  and  the  ears 
of  com  the  v^etable  products,  the  most  important 
object  in  each  class  representing  the  whole  daas. 
The  pei-fectly  Egyptian  colour  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  very  noticeable,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  particulars  of  the  flrst  dream.  Having  inter- 
preted the  dream,  Joseph  counselled  Pharaoh  to 
choose  a  wise  man  and  set  him  over  the  countiy,  in 
order  that  he  should  take  the  flflh  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  seven  years  of  plenty  against  the  years 
of  famine.  To  this  high  post  the  king  appointed 
Joseph.  Thus,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  i^, 
was  he  at  last  i-eleased  from  his  state  of  8ufl*eiing, 
and  placed  in  a  position  of  the  greatest  honour. 
The  Phaiaoh  here  mentioned  was  probably  Assa, 
Manetho's  Assis  or  Asses,  whose  reign  we  suppose 
to  have  about  occupied  the  flrst  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  B.C.  Pharaoh,  seeing  the  wisdom 
of  giving  Joseph,  whom  he  perceived  to  be  under 
God's  guidance,  greater  powers  than  he  had  advised 
should  be  given  to  the  officer  set  over  the  country, 
made  him  not  only  governor  of  Egypt,  but  second 
only  to  the  sovereign.  He  also  "gave  him  to 
wife  Asonath  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  [or 
'  prince ']  of  On  "  (ver.  45).  Joseph's  first  act 
was  to  go  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  (ver. 
46).  During  the  seven  plenteous  years  Uiere  was 
a  very  abundant  produce,  and  he  gathered  the  fifth 
part,  as  he  had  advised  Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  np. 
Betbre  the  year  of  famine  Asenath  bare  Joseph  twe 
K>us.  When  the  seven  good  years  had  passed,  the 
famine  began  (Gen.  xli.  54-57).  The  expressions 
here  used  do  not  require  us  to  suppose  that  the 
tamine  extended  beyond  the  countries  around  Egypt, 
such  as  Palestine,  ISyria, and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some 
IMi-t  of  Africa.  It  must  also  be  recollected  thai 
%ypt  was  andentiy  the  granary  of  neighbouring 
countries.  Famines  are  not  very  unfrequent  in  the 
history  of  Egypt.    [Famimb.]    After  the  famine 


Koepoera-KiDg.  mere  u  a  nouoe,  in  an  anaeni 
li^yptian  iDscriptiou,  of  a  fiunine  which  hu  been 
sapposed  to  be  that  of  Joeeph.  The  inscription  is 
in  a  tomb  at  Bene-Haaan,  and  records  of  Amenee,  a 
gOTemor  of  a  district  of  Upper  Egjpt,  that  when 
there  were  years  of  famine,  his  district  was  supplied 
with  food.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Sesertesen  I., 
of  the  ziith  Dynasty.  It  has  been  sapposed  that 
this  must  be  Joseph's  famine,  but  not  only  are  the 
particulars  of  the  record  inapplicable  to  that  in- 
stance, but  the  calamity  it  relates  was  never  un- 
usual in  Egypt,  as  its  ancient  inscriptions  and  modem 
history  equally  testify.  Joseph's  policy  towards  the 
subjects  of  Pharaoh  is  important  in  nference  to  the 
iorming  an  estimate  of  his  character.  It  displays 
the  resolution  and  breadth  of  view  that  mark  his 
whole  career.  He  perceived  a  great  advantage  to 
be  gained,  and  he  lost  no  part  of  it.  Early  in  the 
time  of  famine,  which  piievailed  equally  in  Canaan 
and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  helpless  sons  and 
sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  there  was  com 
te  be  bought.  Benjamin  alone  he  kept  with  him. 
Joseph  was  now  governor,  an  Egyptian  in  habits 
and  speech,  for  like  all  men  of  liu^  mind  he  had 
snffei^d  no  scruples  of  prejudice  to  make  him  a 
stranger  to  the  people  he  ruled.  His  brethren  did 
not  know  him,  grown  from  the  boy  they  had  sold 
into  a  man,  and  to  their  eyes  an  Egyptian,  while 
they  must  have  been  scarcely  changed.  Joseph  re- 
membered his  dreams,  and  behaved  to  them  as  a 
stranger,  using,  as  we  aflerwutis  learn,  an  inter- 
preter, aad  spoke  hard  words  to  them,  and  accused 
them  of  heing  spies.  In  defending  themselves  they 
spoke  of  their  household.  The  whole  story  of  Jo- 
seph's treatment  of  his  brethren  is  so  graphically 
told  in  Gen.  xlii.-zlv.,  and  is  so  familiar  that  it  is 
nnneoesaaiy  here  to  repeat  it.  After  the  removal 
of  his  &mily  into  Egypt»  Jacob  and  his  house  abode 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  Joseph  still  ruling  the  country. 
Here  Jacob,  when  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a  por- 
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lae  spies  ^ num.  zm.  i;.— o.  a  lay  israrun 
fiunily  of  Bani  who  was  compelled  by  Em 
away  his  foreign  wife  (Exr.  z.  42)«*^4.  Be 
ative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Shebaniah 
next  generation  after  the  Return  from  O 
(Keh.  zii.  14).— 5.  A  Jewish  officer  defe 
Gorgiasc  164  B.C.  (1  Mace  v.  8,  56,  60). 
2  Mace,  viii.  22,  x.  19,  Joseph  is  named  an 
brethren  of  Judas  Maocabaeus  apparently  i 
of  John.— 7.  An  ancestor  of  Judith  ( Jod. 
—8.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke 
son  of  Jonan.— •9.  Another  ancestor  of  Chi 
of  Judah  (Luke  iii.  26).— 10.  Another, 
Mattathias  (Luke  iii.  24).— IL  Son  of  H 
reputed  fiither  of  Jesus  Chriitt.  All  that  is 
of  Joseph  in  the  N.  T.  may  be  summed  up  i 
words.  He  was  a  just  man,  and  of  the  ho 
lineage  of  David.  The  public  registers  a 
tainid  his  name  under  the  reckoning  of  th 
of  David  (John  i.  45 ;  Luke  iii.  23 ;  Matt 
Lake  iL  4).  He  lived  at  Naxareth  in  Gaii 
it  is  probable  that  his  &mily  had  been  settl* 
for  at  least  two  preceding  generations,  poaail 
the  time  of  Matthat,  the  common  grand£ 
Joseph  and  Mary,  since  Mary  lived  there  to 
i.  26,  27).  He  espoused  Mary,  the  daogl 
heir  of  his  uncle  Jacob,  and  before  he  todc  h* 
as  his  wife  received  the  angelic  communica 
corded  in  Matt.  i.  20.  It  must  have  been  y 
very  short  time  of  his  taking  her  to  his  hoB 
the  decree  went  forth  from  Augustus  CaeM 
obliged  him  to  leave  Nazareth  with  his  wife 
to  Bethlehem.  He  was  there  with  Mary  i 
HrstF>bom,  when  the  shepherds  came  to  see  t 
in  the  manger,  and  he  went  with  them  to  the 
to  present  the  in&nt  aco(M^ng  to  the  law,  ai 
heurd  the  prophetic  words  of  Simeon,  as  ! 
him  in  his  arms.  When  the  wise  men  ft 
East  came  to  Bethlehem  to  worship  Christ, 
was  there ;  and  he  went  down  to  Egypt  wil 


JOSEPH  OF  ABIMATHAEA 

Hwk  Ti.  3  may  implj  that  he  was  then  dead. 
Bat  where,  when,  or  how  he  died,  we  know  not. 

JOMpk  tif  Arimilthlim.  a  rich  and  pious  Israelite 
wrho  had  the  privilege  of  performing  the  last  offices 
of  doty  and  alBection  to  the  body  of  our  Lcmd.     He 
Is  diatingoiahed  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name 
hy  the  addition  of  his  birth-place  Arimathaea.     Jo- 
•qjh    ia  denominated  by  Mark  (zv.  43),  an   ho- 
nourable oonmeUor,  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
imdei stand  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Great 
Cooncfl,  or  Sanhedrim,    He  is  further  characterised 
as  **  «  good  man  and  a  just"  (Luke  xxiii.  50),  oat 
of  tbosB  who,  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  words  of 
thdr  <M  pro|]Jiets,  were  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Mark  zr.  43  ;  Luke  ii.  25, 38,  xxiii.  51).  We 
aro  expraasly  told  ^t  he  did  not  **  consent  to  the 
emanad  and  deed  "  of  his  colleagues  in  conspiring  to 
brii^  about  the  death  of  Jesus ;  but  he  seems  to 
hanre  lacked  the  coun^  to  protest  against  their 
jad^^ment.     At  all  events  we  know  that  he  shrank, 
thrui^h  fear  of  his  countrymen,  from  professing 
■openly  a  disciple  of  our  Lord.    The  cruci- 
ecma  to  have  wrought  in  him  the  same  clear 
thai  it  wrought  in  the  Centurion  who 
by  the  cross ;  for  on  the  very  evening  of  that 
dreadfcu  day,  when  the  triumph  of  the  chief  priests 
uad.  rulers  seemed  complete,  Joseph  **  went  in  boldly 
«a^  Pilate  and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus."     PiUte 
'^nainuiUjd.     Joseph  and  Nioodemus  then  having  en- 
^^kied  the  sacred  body  in  the  linen  shroud  which 
'^■■iph  had  bought,  consigned  it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in 
^>tidc,  a  tomb  where  no  hunum  corpse  had  ever  yet 
^^«&laid.     The  tomb  was  in  a  garden  belonging  to 
7^>seph,  and  dose  to  the  place  of  crucifixion.    There 
^  a  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  die- 
^^iles.  Another,  whether  authentic  or  not,  deserves 
^  be  mentioned  as  generally  current,  namely,  that 
^Qinh  being  sent  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Apostle 
^t  Philip,  about  the  yiar  63,  settled  with  his 
Wfaer  disciples  at  GUstonbury. 

Jt'wpli,  called  Bar'nbaf,  and  sumamed  Justus ; 
<M  of  the  two  persons  chosen  by  the  assembled 
choreh  (Acts  i.  23)  as*  worthy  to  fill  the  place  in 
the  Aportolic  company  from  which  Judas  had  fallen. 
£osebiua  states  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples. 
JtM^ni,  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.     [Joseph,  3.] 
^'flCl.     1.  Son  of  Eliexer,  in  the  genemogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  29).— 8.  One  of  the  Lord's  breth- 
ren (Matt  xiu.  55;  Mark  vi.  3).— 8.  JosES  Bar- 
HABAB  (Acts  iv.  36).    [Barnabas.] 

Jo'lhah,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon,  son  of 
Amaaah,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  34, 
38-41). 

Jb'lhs^t,  the  Mithnite,  one  of  David's  guard 
(1  Chr.  zi.  43). 

JothftT'iah,  the  son  of  Elnaam,  and  one  of  Da- 
vid's piards  (1  Chr.  zi.  46). 

JothMot'ihali,  son  of  Heman,  head  of  the 
17th  ooun»e  of  musicians  (1  Chr.  zxv.  4, 24). 

Jodt'oa.  His  name  appears  in  the  variouji  forms  of 
HosuEA,  OsHEA,  Jehoshua,  Jeshua,  and  Jesus. 
1.  The  ton  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr. 
Tii.  27).  The  future  captain  of  invading  hosts  grew 
up  a  slave  in  the  brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Bom  about 
the  time  wh«i  Moses  fied  into  Midian,  he  was  a 
nan  of  nearly  forty  years  when  he  saw  the  ten 
plagues,  and  shared  in  the  hurried  triumph  of  the 
Exodna.  He  is  mentioned  first  in  connexion  with 
the  fight  against  Amalek  at  Rephidim,  when  he  was 
(Ex.  zviL  9)  by  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites. 
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When  Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  for  th« 
first  time  (compare  Ex.  xziv.  13,  and  xxxiii.  11) 
the  two  Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  minister 
or  servant,  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  and 
was  the  first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  ( Ez.  zzzii. 
17).  Soon  afierwards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
chie&  who  were  sent  (Num.  ziii.  17)  to  ezplore  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (ziv.  6)  who 
gave  an  encouraging  report  of  their  journey.  Tht 
40  years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed,  and 
Joshua  was  one  of  tiie  few  survivors,  when  Moses, 
shortly  before  his  death,  was  dii^ected  (Num.  zzviu 
18)  to  invest  Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly  with 
definite  authority  in  connexion*  with  Eleazar  tht 
priest,  over  the  people.  And  afler  this  was  done, 
God  Himself  gave  Joshua  a  chaise  by  the  mouth  of 
the  dying  Lawgiver  (Deut.  xxzi.  14,  23).  Under 
the  direction  of  God  again  i-enewed  (Jcnh.  i.  1)« 
Joshua,  now  in  his  85Ui  year  (Joseph.  Ant,  v.  1, 
§29)  assumed  the  command  of  the  people  at  Shii> 
tim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the  Jordan, 
fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  circumcised  the  people, 
kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited  by  the  Captain  of 
the  Lord's  Host.  A  miracle  made  the  &11  of  Jeri- 
cho more  terrible  to  the  Canaanites.  In  the  first 
attack  upon  Ai  the  Israelites  were  repulsed :  it  fdl 
at  the  second  assault,  and  the  invaders  mardied  to 
the  rdief  of  Gibeon.  In  the  great  battle  of  Betb^ 
hoiT»  the  Anoorites  were  signally  routed,  and  the 
south  country  was  open  to  the  Israelites.  Joshua 
returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  master  of  half  of 
Palestine.  In  the  north,  at  the  waters  of  Merom, 
he  defeated  the  Canaanites  under  Jabin  king  of 
Hazor;  and  pursued  his  success  to  the  gates  of 
Zidon  and  into  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  Hermon. 
In  six  years,  siz  tribes  with  thirty-one  petty  diiefr 
were  conquered ;  amongst  others  the  Anakim — ^tha 
old  terror  of  Israel—- are  especially  recorded  as  de- 
stroyed everywhere  ezcept  in  Philistia.  Joshua, 
now  stricken  in  years,  proceeded  in  conjunction 
with  Eleazar  and  the  h^ds  of  the  tribes  to  com- 
plete the  division  of  the  conquered  land ;  and  when 
all  was  allotted,  Timnath-serah  in  Mount  Ephraim 
was  assigned  by  the  people  as  Joshua's  peculiar  in- 
heritance. The  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation  waa 
established  at  Shiloh,  siz  cities  of  refuge  were  ap- 
pointed, forty-eight  cities  assigned  to  the  Levites, 
and  the  warriors  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  dis- 
missed in  peace  to  thdr  homes.  A  tier  an  interval 
of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an  assembly  from  all  IsraeL 
He  delivered  two  solemn  addi-esses  reminding  them 
of  the  nuurvellous  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  to 
their  Others,  and  warning  them  of  the  conditions 
on  which  their  prosperity  depended ;  and  lastly, 
he  caused  them  to  renew  their  covenant  with  God, 
at  Shechem,  a  place  already  fiimous  in  coonezioQ 
with  Jacob  (Gen.  zzzv.  4),  and  Joseph  (Josh, 
xxiv.  82).  He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  dty,  Tinmath-s«:ali.  •— 8. 
An  inhabitant  of  Bethshemesh,  in  whose  land  was 
the  stone  at  whidi  the  milch-kine  stopped,  when 
they  drew  the  ark  of  God  with  the  offerings  of  the 
Philistines  from  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh  (1  Sam.  vi. 
14,  18).— >8.  A  governor  of  the  city  who  gave  his 
name  to  a  gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  IC.  zziii.  8;.*«4. 
Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  (Hag.  i.  14,  ii.  1 ; 
Zech.  iii.  1,  &c.). 

Jofh'na,  Book  ot  1.  AuthorUy.-^The  daim 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  a  pUoe  in  the  Canon  of 
the  0.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.  Its  authority 
is  eonfirmed  by  the  re&rcaoes,  in  other  books  ^ 
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H<^  Scriptnre,  to  the  events  whidi  are  related  in 
it;  as  Pg.  Ixxviii.  53-65;  Is.  xxTJii. 21;  Hab.  iii. 
11-13  ;  Acto  vii.  45;  Heb.  it.  8,  xi.  30-32 ;  James 
ii.  25.  The  mirnclfs  which  it  relates,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Makkeilah  ha\  e  led  sonne  critics  to  enter- 
tain a  suspicion  of  the  credibility  of  the  book  as  a 
history.  The  tivatment  of  the  Canaanites  which 
is  sanctioned  in  this  book  has  been  denounced  for 
its  severity  by  Eichhom  and  earlier  writers.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
attribute  of  justice,  or  with  God*8  ordinary  way  of 
goveraing  the  world.  Some  discrepancies  are  al- 
leged by  l)e  Wette  and  HauflT  to  exist  within  the 
book  itfaelf,  and  have  been  described  as  material  dif- 
ferences and  cnntradicticms.  But  they  disappear 
when  the  woitls  of  the  text  are  accurately  stated 
and  weighed,  and  they  do  not  affect  the  general  credi- 
bility of  the  book.  Other  discrepancies  have  been 
alleged  by  Dr.  Davidson,  with  the  view  not  of  dis- 
paraging the  ci^ibiiity  of  the  book,  but  of  sup- 
porting the  theory  that  it  is  a  compilation  from  two 
distinct  documents.  TheM  are  not  sufficient  either 
to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book,  or  to  prove  that 
it  was  nnt  substantially  the  composition  of  one  au- 
thor.—2.  Scope  and  contents, — The  book  of  Joshua 
is  a  distinct  whole  in  itself.  There  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  treating  it  as  a  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  a  compilation  from  the  same  documents 
as  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Pentateuch.  Per- 
haps no  piirt  of  the  Holy  Scriptai«  is  more  injured 
than  the  fii*st  half  of  this  book  by  being  printed  in 
chapters  and  verses.  The  first  twelve  chapters 
foim  a  continuous  narrative,  which  seems  never  to 
halt  or  flag.  And  the  description  is  frequently  so 
minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not  merely  of  a  con- 
temporary, but  of  an  eye-witness.  Step  by  ^tep 
we  are  led  on  through  the  solemn  pivparation,  the 
arduous  strugi^le,  the  crowning  triumph.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii.>xxi.)  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  the  Domesday-book  of  the  Noi^ 
man  conquerors  of  England.  The  documents  of 
which  it  consists  were  doubtless  the  abstract  of 
such  repoilA  ax  were  supplied  by  the  men  whom 
Joshua  sent  out  (xviii.  8)  to  describe  the  land. 
The  bocfk  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three 
parts:  {a)  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i.-xii.);  (6) 
the  partition  of  Canaan  (xiii.-xxii.)  ;  (c)  J(»hua  s 
farewell  (xxiii.-xxiv.).  The  evmts  related  in  this 
book  extend  over  a  period  of  about  25  years  from 
B.O.  1451  to  1426. —  3.  i4«iAor.  —  Nothing  is 
really  known  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  book. 
Joshua  himself  is  generally  named  as  the  author 
by  the  Jewish  writers  an<i  the  Christian  Fathera. 
Others  have  conjectured  Phinehas,  Eleaxar,  Samuel, 
Jeremiah.  Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  written  by 
some  one  in  the  time  of  Josiah  ;  Davidson  by  some 
one  in  the  time  ofifaul,  or  somewhat  later ;  Masius, 
Le  Clerc  Mntirer,  and  others  by  some  one  who  lived 
after  the  Babyloni.«^h  captivity.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Uie  book  as  it  now  stands  is  a  compilation 
from  two  eailier  documents,  one,  the  original,  called 
Elohistic,  the  other  supplementary,  called  Jeho- 
vistic.  The  last  verses  (xxiv.  29-33)  were  obvi- 
oosly  added  by  some  later  hand.  The  account  of 
aome  other  events  may  have  been  inserted  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  by  a  late  transcriber.— 4.  There  is 
extant  a  Samaritan  Hook  of  Joshua  in  the  AralHC 
language,  written  in  the  13th  century. 

Joel'th.    1.  The  son  of  Amon  and  Jedidah,  su<>- 
oeeded  his  father  B.C.  641,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
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age,  and  reigned  31  years.  His  history  is  cwlwBfd 
in  2  K.  xxii.-xjdv.  30 ;  2  Chr.  ixxiv.,  zxzr. ;  and 
the  fitirt  twelve  chapters  of  Jeremiah  throw  much 
light  upon  the  genmd  character  of  the  Jews  in  his 
days.  He  b^an  in  the  eighth  3rear  of  his  reign  to 
seek  the  Lord ;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six 
years  afterwards,  in  a  personal  progress  thronghoot 
all  the  land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  he  destroyed  crerj- 
where  high  places,  groves,  images,  and  all  outward 
signs  and  relics  of  idolatry.  The  tnnplc  was  re- 
stored under  a  special  commission;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  repairs  Hilkiah  the  priest  found  that 
book  of  the  I^iw  of  the  Lord  which  quickened  so 
remarkably  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  king.  The  great 
day  of  Josiah's  life  was  the  day  of  the  Passorer  in 
the  dghteenth  year  of  his  reign.  After  this,  his 
endeavours  to  abolish  every  trace  of  idolatry  and 
superstition  were  still  carried  on.  But  the  time 
drew  near  which  had  be«i  indicated  by  Huldah 
(2  K.  zzii.  20).  \Slien  Pharaoh-Necbo  went  from 
Egypt  to  Carchemish  to  carry  on  his  war  agwnst 
Assyria  (comp.  Herodotus,  ii.  159),  Josiah,  poasiUy 
in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Assyrian  king,  to  whom 
he  may  have  been  bound,  opposed  his  march  aloag 
the  sea-coast.  Necho  reluctantly  pansed  and  gave 
him  battle  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon.  Josiah  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  before  he  could  readi 
Jerusalem.  He  was  buried  with  extraordinary  ho- 
nours. It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  n  no- 
madic horde  of  Scythians  overran  Asia  (Herodotus, 
i.  104-106).  Kwald  conjectmes  that  the  59th 
Psalm  was  composed  l^  king  Josiah  during  a  siege 
of  Jenisalem  by  these  Scythians.  The  town  at 
Bethshan  is  said  to  derive  its  Greek  name  Scytho- « 
polls,  from  these  invaders.— 2.  The  son  of  Zepha- 
niah,  at  whose  house  the  prophet  Zediariah  was 
commanded  to  assemble  the  chief  men  of  the  cap- 
tivity, to  witness  the  solemn  and  symbolical  crown- 
ing of  Joshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi.  9). 

Joti'as.  1.  Josisd),  king  of  Judah  (1  Ead.  1.  1, 
7,  18,  21-23,  25,  28,  29,  32-34;  EccIub.xUx.  1, 
4;  Bar.  i.  8 ;  Matt.  i.  10,  11).— 9.  Jeshaiah  the 
son  of  Athnlinh  (1  Esd.  viii.  33  ;  comp.  Exr.  viii.  7). 

Jotib'iah,  the  father  of  Jehu,  a  Simeonite  (1 
Chr.  iv.  35). 

Joriph'iah,  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Shelomith, 
who  returned  with  Ezra  (Elzr.  vin.  10).  A  woitl 
is  evidently  omitted  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse. 
It  should  probably  read,  '*  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  Sbe- 
lomith,  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 

Jofbah,  the  native  place  of  Meshullemeth,  the 
queen  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Jofbath,  or  Jofbathali  (Deut.  x.  7 ;  Num. 
xxxiii.  33),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites. 

Jo'tham.  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  ix.  5),  who  escaped  fiom  the  massacre  of 
his  brethren.  His  parable  of  the  reign  of  the 
bramble  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  kind.  Nothing 
is  known  of  him  afterwards,  except  that  he  dwelt 
at  Beer.^2.  The  sou  of  king  Uzziah  or  Azariah  and 
Jerushah.  After  administering  the  kingdom  for 
some  years  during  his  father's  leprosy,  he  succeeded, 
to  the  throne  B.C.  758,  when  he  was  25  years  okl, 
and  reigned  16  yeai's  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Pekah  and  with  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
His  histoi-y  is  contained  in  2  K.  xv.  and  2  Chr. 
xxvii.— 8.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jahdai 
(1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Jo'iabad.  1.  A  captain  of  the  thousands  of  Ma- 
nasseh, who  deseited  to  David  before  the  battle  of 
GUboa(l  Chr.  xii.  20).— 8.  A  hero  of 
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tin  Of  praeedmg  (1  Chr.  zii.  20).— 8.  A  Lerlte 
iatbt  RigD  of  Hnekiah  (2  Chr.  xzzi.  I3).»i.  A 
chiif  Lerite  in  the  rngn  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  zzir.  9). 
•-I.  A  Urite,  ioo  of  Jeshua,  in  the  days  ofExra 
(£ir.  TiiL  d3).     Probably  identical  with  7.-6. 
A  prietk  of  the  aooa  of  PaLhor,  who  had  married  a 
imga  wife  (Esr.  z.  22).— 7.  A   Levite  among 
tkoae  who  retnrned  with  Ezra  and  had  married  fo- 
reign wivea.    He  is  probably  identical  with  Jozabad 
the  LcTiie  (Neh.  riii.  7) ;  and  with  Jozabad,  who 
prasided  oTer  the  outer  work  of  the  Temple  (Neh. 
zj.  16). 

Jo'nehar,  the  son  of  Shimeath  the  Ammoniteas, 
and  coe  ot'  the  muiderers  of  Joash  king  of  Judah 
(2  K.  zO.  21).  The  writer  of  the  Chronidea  (2 
Chr.  107.  26)  calU  him  Zabad,  which  is  nothing 
BHMne  than  a  clerical  error  for  Jozachar. 

JTo'ndak,  Ezr.  iii.  2,  8;  t.  2;  x.  18;  Neh.  zii. 
2$.       The  contracted  ibrm  of  Jehozadak. 

JT^uImI,  a  son  of  Lamech  by  Adah,  and  the  in- 
Teofor  of  the  '*  harp  and  organ**  (Gen.  ix,  21), 
prol»abty  general  terms  for  stringed  and  wind  in- 
strviTDcnts. 

^mhQMy  tha  Tear  of;  the  fiftieth  year  after  the 
wcooion  of  seven  Sabbatical  years,  in  which  all 
tii«   land  which  had  been  alienated  returned  to  the 
fimailiei  of  those  to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in 
th«  original  distribution,  and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew 
were  liberated.     The  relation   in  which   it 
to  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  general  direo- 
for  ita  observance  are  given  Lev.  zzv.  8-16 
23>55.     Its  beaiing  on  lands  dedicated  to  Je- 
howaUi  is  stated  Lev.  zzvii.  16-25.    There  Is  no 
ii^^ntioD  of  the  Jubilee  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
w><dl  the  only  other  reference  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch 
i*  lo  Norn,  zzxvi.  4.— 'II.  The  year  was  inaugurated 
^^■^     the  Day  of  Atonement  with  the   blowing  of 
^vAinpete  throughout  the  land,  and  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  univerad  liberty. — 1.   The  soil  was  kept 
I'^^^r  the  same  condition  of  rest  as  had  existed  dur- 
l^iT  the  pi^eceding  Sabbatical  year.     There  was  to 
^^  iieitJier  ploughing,  sowing,  nor  reaping ;  but  the 
*^"**Joe  produce  was  to  be  left  for  the  use  of  all 
ff^^«»*. — 2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  **  his  pos- 
*T*j|on  and  to  his  family  ;**  that  is,  he  recovei"ed  his 
^f^^   in  the  land  originally  allotted  to  the  family 
j^^'^ich  he  was  a  member,  if  he,  or  his  ancestor, 
^***  Pmrfed  with  it.     (a)  A  strict  rule  to  prevent 
^*^^*^    and  injustice   in    such   transactions  is   laid 
j^^^^  ? — if  a  Hebrew  urged  by  poverty,  had  to  dis- 
1^**  of  a  Held,  the  price  was  determined  according 
g^^  ^e  time  of  the  »ale  in  reference  to  the  approach 
^^  next  Jubilee.      (6)  The  possession  of  the 
Could,  at  any  time,  be  recovered  by  the  original 
etor,  if  his  circunuitanGes  improved,  or  by  his 
of  kin.     (c)  Houses  in  walled  cities  were  not 
^^J«et  to  the   law  of  Jubilee,      (d)  Houses  and 
^^*<4ing»  in  villages,  or  in  the  country,  being  re- 
^J*^^d  as  essentially  connected  with  the  cultivation 
J    f^^  ^^»  were  not  excepted,  but  returned  in  the 
-j?"*^«e  with  the  land  on  which  they  stood,     (e) 
^^*   I-evitical  cities  were  not,  in  respect  to  this  law, 
^6»^OBed  with  walled  towns,      (f)  If  a  man  had 
^'^^ified  a  field  of  his  patrimony  nnto  the  Lord,  it 
^J?**5*  he  redeemed  at  any  time  beforo  the  next  year 
J  ubilee,  on  his  paying  onfr>fifth  in  addition  to 
/T     ^^<>^th  of  the  crops,  rated  at  a  stated  valuation 
^  ^  *xvii.  19).    If  not  so  redeemed,  it  became,  at 
u^^JJ|*bilee,  devoted  for  ever,     (g)  If  he  who  had 
*^^2^*ft«d  the  usufruct  of  a  field  sanctified  it,  he 
^^^  *^edeeni  it  till  the  next  Jubilee,  that  ia,as  long 
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as  his  claim  lasted ;  but  it  then,  as  Jusiioe  roqniredt 
returned  to  the  original  proprietor  (ver.  22-24).-— 
3.  All  Israelites  who  had  become  bondmen,  either 
to  their  countrymen,  or  to  resident  foreigners,  were 
set  fi-ee  in  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41),  when  it 
happened  to  occur  beforo  their  seventh  year  of  servi- 
tude, in  which  they  became  free  by  the  operation 
of  another  law  (Ex.  xxi.  ^).  Such  was  the  law  of 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Penta- 
teuch.— III.  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  12,  §3)  states  that 
all  debts  were  remitted  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  while 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  remission  of  debts  only 
in  connexion  with  the  Sabbatical  Year  (Deut.  xr. 
1,  2).  He  also  describes  the  terms  on  which  the 
holder  of  a  piece  of  land  resigned  it  in  the  Jubilee 
to  the  original  proprietor.  Philo  gives  an  account 
of  the  Jubilee  agreeing  with  that  in  Leviticus,  and 
says  nothing  of  the  remission  of  debts.— ilV.  There 
are  several  very  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  view: — 1.  Origin  (if  the  vord  Jvbilee. — ^The 
doubt  on  this  point  appears  to  be  a  very  old  one. 
Uncertainty  respecting  the  word  must  have  been 
felt  when  the  most  ancient  versions  of  the  0.  T. 
were  made.  Nearly  all  of  the  many  conjectures 
which  have  been  hazarded  on  the  subject  are  di* 
rected  to  explain  the  word  ezdusively  in  its  bear^ 
ing  on  the  year  of  Jubilee.  Now  in  all  such  at* 
tempts  at  explanation  there  must  be  an  anachron- 
ism, as  the  word  yMl  b  used  in  Ex.  xix.  13, 
before  the  institution  of  the  Law,  where  it  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  or 

its  obeervanoes.     The  question  really  is,  can  /3V 

here  mean  the  peculiar  sound,  or  the  instrument  for 
producing  the  sound?  The  meaning  of  Jubilee 
would  seem  to  be,  a  rushing^  penetrating  eoundL 
But  in  the  uncertainty,  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
exists,  our  translators  have  taken  a  safer  course  by 
retaining  the  original  word  in  Lev.  xxv.  and  xxvii., 
than  that  which  was  taken  by  Luther,  who  has 
rendered  it  by  HaUjahr.^-'i,  Woe  the  JnhUee  every 
49tA  or  both  year  i— If  the  plain  words  of  Lev. 
xxv.  10  are  to  be  followed,  this  question  need  not  be 
asked.  The  statement  that  the  Jubilee  was  the  50th 
year,  after  the  succession  of  seven  weeks  of  yeaia. 
and  that  it  was  distinguished  from,  not  identical 
with,  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year,  is  as  evident  as 
language  can  make  it.  The  simplest  view,  and 
the  only  one  which  accords  with  the  sacred  text, 
is,  that  the  year  whkh  followed  the  seventh  Sab- 
batical year  was  the  Jubilee,  which  was  intei-calated 
between  two  series  of  Sabbatical  years,  so  that  the 
next  year  was  the  first  of  a  new  half  century,  and 
the  seventh  year  after  that  was  the  first  Sabbatical 
year  of  the  other  series.— ^3.  Were  debts  remitted 
in  the  Jubilee  f — Not  a  word  is  said  of  this  in 
the  O.  T.,  or  in  Philo.  The  affirmative  rests  en« 
tirely  on  the  authority  of  Josephus.  Mumoaidcs 
says  expressly  that  the  remission  of  debts  was  a 
point  of  distinction  between  the  Sabbatical  year 
and  the  Jubilee.  The  Mishna  is  to  the  same  eflect. 
— ^V.  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewiah  writers  in  gene- 
ral, consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  observed  till  the 
destruction  of  the  firet  temple.  Bat  there  is  no 
direct  historical  notice  of  its  observance  on  any  one 
occasion,  either  in  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  or  in  any 
other  records.  Tht  <uily  pasngea  in  tiie  Propheta 
which  can  be  regarded  with  mndi  confidence,  aa 
referring  to  the  Jubilee  in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7, 
8.  9,   10,    Izi.   1,   2;     Es.  viL    12.   13,  ziri. 


ui  uie  uuiu  vj  jwuuo.  dui>  ii  we  iuok  upou  ii>  lu 
iu  more  special  character,  as  a  part  of  the  divine  law 
appointed  for  the  choeen  people,  its  practical  bearing 
was  to  vindicate  the  right  of  each  Israelite  to  his 
part  in  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  had  made  with 
his  fathers  respecting  the  land  of  promise. 

Ju'oal,  son  of  Sheleroiah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1). 

Ju'da.  1.  Son  of  Jocseph  in  tiie  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  30).*— 2.  Son  of  Joanna,  or  Hana- 
niah  [Haitaniah,  8]  (Luke  iii.  26).  He  seems  to 
be  oertainlv  the  same  person  as  Abmd  in  Matt.  i. 
13.— >8.  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren,  enumerated  in 
Sfai'k  vi.  3. --4.  The  patriarch  Judah  (Sua.  56; 
Luke  iii.  33;  Heb.  vii.  14;  Kev.  v.  5,  vii.  5). 

Jndae's,  or  Jvde'a,  a  territorial  division  which 
succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  land- 
marks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  their  re- 
spective ci^vities.  The  word  first  occura  Dan.  v. 
13  (A.  V.  "  Jewry"),  and  the  first  mention  of  the 
"  province  of  Judaea**  is  in  the  book  of  £zra  (v.  8) ; 
it  is  alluded  to  in  Neb.  xi.  3  (Hebr.  and  A.  V. 
**  Judah"),  and  was  the  result  of  the  division  of 
the  Peraian  empire  mentioned  bj  Herodotus  (iii. 
89-97),  under  Darius  fcomp.  Esth.  viii.  9;  Dan.  vi. 
1).  In  the  Apooyphai  Books  the  woitl  *'  province" 
is  dropped,  and  throughout  the  books  of  Esdras, 
Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  the  expressions  are 
the  "  land  of  Judaea,"  «*  Judaea"  (A.V.  frequently 
*«  Jewiy**),  and  throughout  the  N.  T.  In  the 
words  of  Josephus,  *'  The  Jews  made  preparations 
for  the  work  (of  rebuilding  the  walls  under  Nehe- 
miah) — a  name  which  they  received  forthwith  on 
their  return  from  Babylon,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  being  the  first  to  arrive  in  those  parts,  gave 
name  both  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  territoij" 
{Ant,  xi.  5,  §7).  In  a  wide  and  mora  improper 
sense,  the  term  Judaea  was  sometimes  extended  to 
the  whole  country  of  the  Canaanites,  its  ancient  in- 
habitants (Joseph.  Ant*  i.  6,  §2) ;  and  even  in  the 
Gospels  we  seem  to  read  of  the  coasts  of  Jvdaea 
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for  him  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (zlvi.  28 
ascendancy  over  his  brethren  is  rafiected  ii 
words  addressed  to  him  by  his  fiither. 
wera  five.  Of  these,  three  were  by  his  ( 
wife  Bath-shua.  They  are  all  insignifia 
died  early ;  and  the  third,  Shelah,  does  i 
prominently  forward,  either  in  his  peixo 
fiunily.  The  other  two,  Pharez  and  Zer 
illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow  of  Er,  the 
the  former  family.  As  is  not  unfirequc 
case,  the  ill^timate  sons  surpassed  the  k* 
and  from  Pharez,  the  elder,  wei'e  desce 
royal  and  other  illustrious  families  of  Juda] 
sons  were  bom  to  Judah  while  he  was  livi 
same  district  of  Palestine  which,  ceoturi 
was  repossessed  by  his  descendants,  arao 
lages  which  retain  their  names  unaltere 
catalogues  of  the  time  of  the  conquest.  T 
sons  went  with  their  fiither  into  %ypt  at 
of  the  fir.i*l  removal  thither  (Gen.  zlvi.  12 ; 
When  we  again  meet  with  the  families  < 
they  occupy  a  position  among  the  tribes  s 
that  which  their  progenitor  had  taken  am* 
patriarchs.  The  nnmbera  of  the  tribe  at  ti 
at  Sinai  wera  74,600  (Num.  i.  26,  27), 
ably  in  advance  of  any  of  the  others,  the  I 
which — Dan — ^numbeied  62,700.  Ob  thi 
of  the  Promised  Land  they  were  76,500  (x 
Dan  being  still  the  nearest.  During  tt 
through  the  deseii  Judah's  place  was  in  tl 
the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Taberna 
his  kinsmen  Issachar  and  2^bulun  (ii.  3-S 
During  the  conquest  of  the  country  the  < 
dents  specially  afiecting  the  tribe  of  Jud 
(1)  the  misdeed  of  Achau,  who  was  of  1 
house  of  Zeiah  Oosh.  vii.  1,  16-18) ;  anc 
conquest  of  tin  mountain  district  of  H* 
Caleb,  and  of  the  strong  dty  Debir,  in 
locality,  by  his  nephew  and  son-in-law 
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UMOot  by  Kirjath-Jearim  (probably  Kuriet  e^ 

>\  Bethshemesh  {Ain^hema),  Timnath,  and 

Ekron  to  Jaboed  on  the  sea-coast.    On  the  east 

tfaa  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  west  the  Mediterranean 

lonned  the  boundaries.     The  soathem  line  is  hard 

tv  determine,  siooe  it  is  denoted  by  places  many  ot 

■wlkich  hare  not  been  identified.     It  left  the  Dead 

■t  its  extreme  south  end,  and  joined  the  Medi- 

at  the  Wady  el-Arish,     This  territory, 

in  ATenge  Iragth  about  45  miles,  and  in  aTerage 

Ui— Hth  about  50,  was  from  a  very  early  date  dj- 

Tidad  into  four  main  regions.    (1.)  The  South — 

the   undulating  pasture  country  which  intenr«ied 

Leiireen  the  hUls,  the  proper  poesession  of  the  tribe, 

and  the  deserts  which  encompass  the  lower  part  of 

PklestiDe  (Josh.  xr.  21).— (2.)  The  Lowland  (xt. 

33  i  A.V.  **  Talley  "),  or,  to  give  it  its  own  proper 

■ad    constant  appellation,   the   Shefelah,   the 

broad  belt  or  strip  Ijring  between  the  central  high- 

It**'**!  "the    paountain",  and  the  Mediterranean 

Scik ;  the  lower  portion  of  that  maritime  plain, 

vliich  extends  through  the  whole  of  the  sea-board 

of  Piilbtine,  from  Sidon  in  the  north  to  Rhinocolura 

wX  the  south.    This  tract  was  the  garden  and  the 

fprmouj  of  the  tiibe.     From  tha  edge  of  the  sandy 

tsvct,  which  fringes  the  immediate  shore  right  up  to 

thm  nrj  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  stretches  the 

imnanise  plain  of  corn-fields.— (3.)  The  third  region 

of  the  tribe — ^the  Mountain,  the  "  hill-country 

oT  Jndah" — though  not  the  richest,  was  at  once 

^«  laigest  and  the  most  important  of  the  four. 

^^Sjaning  a  few  miles  below  Hebron,   where  it 

^^^sins  its  highest  level;  it  stretches  eastward  to 

g*^  I>ead  Sea,  and  westward  to  the  Shefelah,  and 

*^*^Da  an  elevated  district  or  phiteau,  which,  though 

'''•^Wii  into  considerable  undulations,  vet  preserves 

*USvieral  level  in  both  directions.     The  surface  of 

^'^  >^on,  which  is  of  limestone,  is  monotonous 

•*>ough.— (4.)  The  fourth  district  is  THE  Wilder^ 

^^^^  (^Midbar),  which  here  and  here  only  appears 

^^  **ft  anonymous  with  Ardbdh,  and  to  signify  the 

^^*^en  district  immediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea. 

^^    tl^e  partition  of  the  territory  by  Joshua  and 

t«B-s»^  (Jonh.  xix.  51),  Judah  had  the  first  allot- 

Ixr,  1).     The  most  striking  circumstance  in 

liy  history  of  the  tribe  is  the  determined 

l^er  in  which  it  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest — 

offering  its  aid  nor  asking  that  of  others. 

some    independent    mode    of   action    marks 

foundation  of  the  monarchy  after  the  death  of 

Their  conduct  later,  when  brought  into  ool- 

with  Ephraim  on  the  matter  of  the  restora- 

of  David,  shows  that  the  men  of  Judah  had 

their  original  character.    The  same  inde- 

it  temper  will  be  found  to  characterise  the 

throughout  its  existence  as  a  kingdom.— 2.  A 

it*   ancestor  of  Kadmiel  (Ezr.  iii.  9).      Lord 

Hervey  has  shown  cause  for  belie  ring  that  the 

is  the  same  as  Hodaviah  and  Hodevah.— 


^*  A  Levite  who  was  obliged  by  Ezra  to  put  away 
*^  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23).  Probably  the  same 
}%raion  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii.  8,  36j--4.  A  Ben- 
J^liiit«,  son  of  Senuah  (Neh.  xi.  9). 

Jwiahf  Kingdom  of.  When  the  disruption  of 
Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at  Shechem,  only  the 
'^be  of  Judah  followed  the  house  of  David.  But 
^xDost  immediately  afterwards,  when  Rehoboam 
^^HDoeived  the  design  of  establishing  his  authority 
^ver  Israrl  by  force  of  arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
Hloo  is  recorded  as  obeying  his  summons,  and  oon- 
l^ribotlng  ita  warriors  to  mako  up  hit  army.    Two 
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Benjamite  towns.  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included 
in  Uie  northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all,  of 
the  territory  of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ;  1  K.  xix. 
3 ;  oomp.  Josh.  xix.  1)  and  of  Dan  (2  Chr.  xi.  10 ; 
oomp.  Josh.  xix.  41 ,  42)  was  recognised  as  belonging 
to  Judah ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa  the 
southern  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  some  additions 
taken  out  of  tiie  territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
19,  XV.  8,  xvii.  2).  A  singular  gauge  of  the  growth 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  supplied  by  the  pro- 
gressive augmentation  of  the  army  under  successive 
kings.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss 
the  question  which  haa  been  raised  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  numbers.  So  far  as  they  are  authentic,  it 
may  be  safely  reckcmed  that  the  population  subject 
to  each  king  was  about  four  times  the  number  of 
the  fighting  men  in  his  dominions.  Unless  Judah 
had  some  other  means  besides  pasture  and  tillage 
of  acquiring  wealth— as  by  maritime  commerce  from 
the  Red  Sea  ports,  or  (less  probably)  from  Joppa, 
or  by  keeping  up  the  old  trade  (1  K.  x.  28)  with 
Egypt — ^it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  that  ability 
to  accumulate  wealth  which  supplied  the  Temple 
treasury  with  sufficient  store  to  invite  so  ftvquentiy 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  Egypt,  Damascus,  Samaria, 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  had  tach  m  succession  a 
share  of  the  pillage.  The  treasury  was  emptied  by 
Shiahak  (1  K.  xiv.  26),  again  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18;, 
by  JehoMh  of  Judah  (2  K.  xii.  18),  by  Jehoash  of 
Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14),  by  Ahaa  (2  K.  xvi.  8),  by 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  15),  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  K.  xxiv.  13).  The  kingdom  of  Judah  posseased 
many  advantages  which  secured  for  it  a  longer 
continuance  than  that  of  Israel.  A  frontier  less 
exposed  to  powerful  enemies,  a  soil  lass  fertile,  a 
population  hardier  and  more  united,  a  fixed  and 
venerated  centre  of  administration  and  religion,  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  in  the  sacerdotal  caste,  an 
army  always  subordinate,  a  succession  of  kings 
which  no  revolution  interrupted : — to  these  and 
other  secondary  causes  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  Judah  survived  her  more  populous  and  more 
powerful  sister  kingdom  by  135  years,  and  lasted 
from  B.C.  975  to  B.O.  536.  (a.)  The  first  three 
kings  of  Judah  seem  to  have  (Perished  the  hope  of 
re-establishing  their  authority  over  the  Ten  Tribes ; 
for  sixty  yeara  there  was  war  between  them  and 
the  kings  of  Israel.  The  victory  achieved  by  the 
daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a  temporary  acces- 
sion of  territory.  Asa  appears  to  have  enlarged  it 
still  farther.  (6.)  Hanani's  remonstrance  (2  Chr. 
xvi.  7)  prepares  us  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat 
of  the  policy  which  Asa  pursued  towards  Isiael  and 
Damascus.  A  close  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange 
rapidity  between  Judah  and  Israel.  Jehoshaphat, 
active  and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  invaders  from 
the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit  of  his  nearer 
neighbours,  and  made  his  influence  felt  even  among 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  Amaziah,  flushed 
with  the  recovery  of  Edom,  provoked  a  war  witli 
his  more  powei-ful  contemporary  Jehoash  the  con- 
queror of  the  Syrians ;  and  Jerusalem  was  entered 
and  plundered  by  the  Israelites.  Under  Uzziah 
and  Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political  and  reli- 
gious prosperity,  till  Ahaz  becune  tiie  tributary 
and  vassal  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  (c.)  Already  in  the 
fatal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah  was  yet  spared  for  a 
chequered  existence  of  almost  another  century  and  a 
half  after  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  consummation  of  the  ruin  came  upon  them 
in  the  destmctioo  of  the  Temple  by  the  hand  of 
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Kelmzaradui,  amid  the  wailings  of  prophets,  and 
the  taunts  of  hrathen  tribes  released  at  length  from 
the  yoke  of  David. 

Jn'dMi  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
JUDAU,  occurring  in  the  LXX.  and  N.T.  1.  1  Esd. 
ix.  23.  [JQDAII,  3.]— S.  The  third  son  of  Matta- 
thias  (1  Mace  ii.  4).  [Maccabees.]*^.  The  son 
of  Otiphi,  a  Jewisli  general  mider  Jonathan  (1  Mace, 
zi.  70;.— 4.  A  Jew  oocupjring  a  consj^cuous  poei* 
tion  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  mission  to 
Aristobulus  [Aristobulus]  and  the  Egyptian  Jews 
(2  Mace.  i.  10).— 6.  A  son  of  Simon,  and  brother  of 
Joannes  Hjrcanas  (1  Mace  xri.  2],  murdered  by 
Ptolemaeus  the  usurper,  either  at  the  same  time 
(c.  135  B.C.)  with  his  &ther  (l  Mace  xvi.  15  ff,), 
or  shortly  afterwards.— 6.  Tne  patriarch  Juoah 
(Matt.  i.  2,  3).— 7.  A  man  residing  at  Damawos, 
in  **  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,"  in  whose 
house  Saul  of  Tarsus  lodged  after  his  miraculous 
conversion  (Acts  ix.  11). 

Jn'daa,  sumamed  Bar'iabai,  a  leadmg  member 
of  the  Apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xr.  22), 
.endued  with  the  gill  of  prophecy  (ver.  32),  chosen 
with  Silas  to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas 
as  delegates  to  the^churdi  at  Antioch,  to  make 
known  the  decree  concerning  the  terms  of  admis- 
sion of  the  Gentile  converts  (ver.  27).  After  em- 
ploying their  prophetical  gifts  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  faith,  Judas  went 
back  to  Jerusalem.  Nothing  further  is  recorded  of 
him. 

Jn'daa  of  Galilee,  the  leader  of  a  popular  revolt 
'*  in  the  days  of  the  taxing"  (t.  e,  the  census,  under 
the  prefecture  of  P.  Sulp.  Quirinus,  a.d.  6,  A.u.c. 
759y,  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech  befc>re 
the  &mhedrim  (Acts  v.  37).  According  to  Josephus 
{Ant,  xviii.  1,  §1),  Judas  was  a  Gaulonite  of  the 
city  of  Gamala,  probably  taking  his  name  of  Gali- 
laean  from  his  insurrection  having  had  its  rise  in 
Galilee.  Km  revolt  had  a  theocratic  character,  the 
watchword  of  which  was,  **  We  have  no  Lord  or 
master  but  God."  Judas  himself  perished,  and  his 
followers  were  dispersed.  With  his  fellow-insurgent 
Sadoc,  a  Pharisee,  Judas  is  repi^esented  by  Josephus 
as  the  founder  of  a  fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  The  Gaulonites, 
as  his  followers  were  called,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the  Zealots  and  Sicarii 
of  later  days. 

Jn'daa  laoar'iot.  He  is  sometimes  called  **  the 
son  of  Simon"  (John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2, 26),  but  more 
commonly  (the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  give  no  other 
name)  Iscariotes  (Matt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii.  19;  Luke 
vi.  16,  iic).  In  the  three  lists  of  the  Twelve 
there  is  added  in  each  case  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
betrayer.  The  name  Iscariot  has  received  many 
interpretations  more  or  less  conjectural.  The  most 
probable  are — (1)  From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  On  this  hypothesis  his  position 
among  the  Twelve,  the  rest  of  whom  belonged  to 
Galilee  (Acts  ii.  7),  would  be  exceptional ;  and  this 
has  led  to — (2)  From  Kaitha  in  Galilee  (Kartan, 
A.  v.,  Josh.  xxi.  32).  (3)  From  foortea^  a  leathern 
apron,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as  the  bearer 
of  the  bag,  and  =  Judos  with  the  apron.  Of  the 
life  of  Ju(^,  before  the  appearance  of  his  name 
in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  What  that  appcai-ance  implies,  however, 
is  that  he  had  pi-e\nously  declared  himself  a  disciple. 
He  was  drawn,  as  the  others  were,  by  the  preaching 
of  tbe  Baptist,  or  bis  own  Messianic  hopes,  or  the 
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'*  gndous  words  "  of  tVie  new  TeMher,  ti 

former  life,  and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  i 

Nazareth.    The  choice  was  not  made, 

remember,  without  a  prevision  of  its  isi 

vi.  64).     We  can  hardly  expect  to  solve 

tion  why  such  a  man  was  clu»en  for  sodi 

The  germs  of  the  evil,  in  all  likelihood, 

themselves  gradually.     The  rules  to  v 

Twelve  were  subject  in  their  first  jouni< 

X.  9,  10)  sheltered  him  from  the  tempti 

would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  h 

new  form  of  life,  of  which  we  find  the  6 

in  Luke  viii.  3,  brought  that  temptatioi 

As  soon  as  Uie  Twelve  were  recognised  ai 

travelling  hither  and  thither  with  theii 

receiving  money  and  other  oflferinga,  anc 

buting  what  they  received  to  the  poor,  i 

necessaiy  that  some  one  should  act  as  th< 

and  almoner  of  the  small  society,  and  t 

Judas  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29),  either,  as  h 

gifts  that  qualified  him  for  it,  or,  as  we 

jecture,  from  his  character,  beouiae  he  souj 

as  some  have  imagined,  in  rotation  fron 

time.      The  Galilean  or  Judaean   peasa 

himself  entrusted  with  larger  sums  of  m< 

before,   and  with  this  there  came  covi 

unfiuthfulness,  embezzlement.     It  was  i 

after  this  that  he  could  feel  at  ease  with 

asserted  so  clearly  and  sharply  the  laws  of 

ness,  duty,  unselfishness.     The  narrative 

xxvi.f  Mark  xiv.  places  this  history  in  c 

nexion  with  the  fiict  of  the  betrayal. 

the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  conjectu 

mere  love  of  money  may  have  been  stron] 

to  make  him  clutch  at  the   bribe  offe 

Mingled  with  this  there  may  have  been  son 

of  vindictiveness,  a  vague,  confused  desin 

that  he  had  power  to  stop  the  career  of  th 

who  had  reproved  him.    There  may  have 

thought  that,  after  all,  the  betrayal  coul 

harm,  that  his  Master  would  prove  his  inn< 

by  some  supernatural  manifestation  etfect  h 

Another  motive  has  been  suggested  of  an 

different  kind,  altering  altogether  the  cha 

the  act.     Not  the  love  of  money,  nor  rev 

fear,  nor  disappointment,  but  policy,  a  su' 

to  force  on  the  hour  of  the  triumph  of  the  ; 

kingdom,  the  belief  that  for  this  service  1 

receive  as  high  a  place  as  Peter,  or  James,  • 

this  it  was  that  made  him  the  traitor.     1 

as  this  hy{x>thesis  is,  it  fails  for  that  ver 

Of  the  other  motives  that  have  been  ass: 

need  not  care  to  fix  on  any  one,  as  thi 

singly  led  him  on.     During  the  days  th 

vened  between   the  supper   at   Bethany 

Paschal  or  quasi-Paschal  garnering,  he  apj 

have  concealed  his  treachery.     At  the  las 

he  is  present,  looking  forwanl  to  the  con»u 

of  his  guilt  as  drawing  nearer  eveiy  houi 

come  the  sorrowful  words  which  showed  i 

his  design  was  known.     **  One  of  you  sha 

me.**    After  this  there  comes  on  him  that  p 

and  insanity  of  guilt  as  of  one  whose  hue 

was  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Evil — **  :S 

tered  into  him  "  (John  xiii.  27).     He  kn< 

garden  in  which  his  Master  and    his  coi 

had  so  often  rested  after  the  weary  worl 

day.     He  comes,  accompanied  by  a  liand  o 

and  servants  (John  xviii.  3),  with  the  ki 

was  probably  the  usual  salutation  of  the  > 

The   words   of  Jesus,   calm   and   gentle 
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showed  thnt  this  was  what  emhittered  the 

;lieiT,  and  made  the  soflering  it  inflicted  more 

iMCuie  (Luke  ziii.  48).      What  followed  in   the 

coolbsion  of  that  night  the  Gospels  do  not  record. 

Tbe  lerer  of  the  crime  passed  away.     There  came 

back  oo  him  the  recollection  of  the  sinless  nghteous- 

new  of  the  Master  he  had  wronged  (l^latt.  xzvii.  3). 

H«  repented,  and  his  gailt  and  all  that  had  tempted 

Him   to  it  became  hateful.     He  hurls  the  monej, 

whidi  the  priests  refused  to  take,  into  the  sanctuary 

where  tbej  were  assembled.     For  him  there  is  no 

looker  sBcrifloe  or  propitiation.     He  is  **  the  son  of 

perditioQ '*  (John  zrii.  12).      **  He  departed  and 

went  and  hwiged  himself"  [}liatt,  xxrii.  5).     He 

went  **  onto  his  own  place  "  (Acts  i.  25).    We 

bawe  in  Acts  i.  another  account  of  the  circum- 

itaxioes  of  his  death,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  har- 

mooise  with  that  given  by  St.  Matthew.     There  it 

ii  mtmitd — (1)  Tliat  instead  of  throwing  the  money 

into     the    temple,    he    bought  a   fleld  with   it. 

(2)    That,  instead  of  hanging    him!«elf,   "falling 

hfMdlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all 

Idas  bowels  gushed  out."     (3)  That  for  this  reason, 

sad    not  beaiuse  the  priests  had  bought  it  with  the 

prioe  of  blood,  the  field  was  called  Aceldama.     Re- 

oeiwing  both  as  authentic,  we  are  yet  led  to  the 

eoeidosion  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 

*yme  unknown  series  of  facta,  of  which  we  have 

hot  two  fragmentary  narratives. 

JvdBf  or  Ju'daa,  Lebbe'na  and  Tliadde'iu 

(A.  V.  •*  Judas  the  brother  of  James  "),  one  of  the 

Twrelre  Apostles;   a  member,  together   with   his 

'^■BBesake  "  Iscariot,"  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 

**^  Simon  Zelotes,  of  the  last  of  the  thn^  sections 

0^  the  Apostolic  body.      The  name  Judas  only, 

^thout  any  distinguishing  mark,  occurs  in  the 

?■■*■  giren  by  St.  Luke  ri.  16;  Acts  i.  13;  and 

}5*    John   xiv.    22    (where   we   find   "  Judas    not 

^■'^Hot"  among  the   Apo5tles\   but  the  Apostle 

**••  been  generally  identified  with  **  Lebbeus  whose 

•^niaine  was  Thaddeus "  (Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii. 

^^y-      Much  difference  of  opiuion  has  existed  from 

■^  ^axliest  times  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of 

^*    ^orda  'lo^a;  *leuc<ifiov.     The  generally  re- 

?**^«<l  opinion  is  that  the  A.  V.  is  ri^ht  in  trans»- 

wing  «« Judas  the  brother  of  James.**     But   we 

^'^^i"  to  follow  nearly  all  the  most  eminent  critical 

^^J^orities,  and  render  the  words  "Judas  the  son 

^,    •*'^»nefi.**     The  name  of  Jude  only  occurs  once  in 

^*  Oospel  narrative  (John  xiv.  22).     Nothing  is 

•|«  '"^^■inly  known  of  the  later  history  of  the  Apostle. 

^m/^^i ition  connects  him  with  the  foundation  of  the 

^^fXA  at  Edeesa. 

^  ^^"^'dai,  the  Lord*!  brother.  Among  the  bre- 
j^  ^^*i  of  our  Lord  mentione<l  by  the  people  of" 
•«  ^^^reth  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3)  occurs  a 
-^;i^  '^das,**  who  has  been  sometimes  identified  with 
^1^^  Apostle  of  the  same  name.  It  has  been  con- 
^^  ^%ied  with  more  probability  that  he  was  the 
««  ^%er  of  the  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of 
^de  the  brother  of  James."  Kusebins  gives  us 
interesting  tradition  (//.  E,  iii.  20,  32)  of  two 
^^idsons  of  Jude. 

^nde,   E]^stle  of.      L  Its  authorship. — The 

^itcr  of  thit»  Kpistle  styles  himself,  ver.  1,  "Jude 

brother  of  James,*'  and  has  been  usually  iden- 

^^ed  with  the  Apoi»tle  Judas  Lebbaeus  or  Thad- 

^T^^as  (Luke  vi.  16).     But  there  are  strong  reasons 

*^»»  rendering  the  words  "  Judas  tfieson  of  James:" 

^<ld  inasmuch  as  the  author  appears,  ver.  17,  to 

^latangniah  himself  from  the  Apostles,  we  may 
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agree  with  eminent  critics  In  attributing  the  Epistle 
to  another  author.  The  most  probable  conclusion 
is  that  the  author  was  Jude,  one  of  the  biethren  of 
Jesus,  and  brother  of  Jamen,  not  the  A]x)stle  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  bat  the  Bi>hop  of  Jerusalem.—* 
II.  Genumenest  and  ccmomctYv.»  Although  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so-called  AntUeffo^ 
mena,  and  its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  theie  never  was  any 
doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it 
was  known.  The  question  was  never  whether 
it  was  the  work  of  an  hnpostor,  but  whether  Ha 
author  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant  ita 
admission  into  the  Canon.  This  question  waa 
gradually  decided  in  ita  fiirour.  It  is  wanting  in 
the  Peshito,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  its  use  by  the 
Asiatic  Churches  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  4th  century ;  but  it  is  quoted  as  Apostolic  by 
Ephrem  Syrus.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Epiatlt 
is  in  the  famous  Muratorian  Fragment  (circa  A.D. 
170).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  iather  of 
the  Church  by  whom  it  is  recognised.  Euselnns 
also  informs  us  (/T.  E.  vi.  14)  that  it  was  among 
the  books  of  Canonical  Scripture,  of  which  explana- 
tions were  given  in  the  Hyjpotypoees  of  Clement. 
Origen  refers  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the 
Lord's  brother.  Of  the  Latin  Fatheiv,  TertuUian 
onoe  expressly  cites  this  Epistle  as  the  work  of  an 
Apostle,  as  docs  Jerome.  The  Epistle  is  alio 
quoted  by  Malchian,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  and 
by  Palladius,  and  is  contained  in  the  Liodiioene 
(A.D.  363),  Carthaginian  (397),  and  so-called  Apos- 
tolic Catalogues,  as  well  as  in  thrae  emanating 
from  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom,  and  those 
of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebed  Jesu.— III.  Time  and 
place  of  toriting. — Here  all  is  conjecture.  The 
author  being  not  absolutely  ceriain,  there  are  no 
external  grounds  for  deciding  the  point;  and  the 
internal  evidence  is  but  small.  Laiduer  places  it 
between  A.D.  64  and  66,  Davidson  before  a.d.  70, 
Credner  A.D.  80,  Calmet,  fCstius,  Witsius,  and 
Neander,  after  the  death  of  all  the  Apostles  bat 
John,  and  perhaps  atler  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
There  are  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the 
place  of  writing.— IV.  For  tchftt  readers  designed. 
— The  readers  are  nowhere  expressly  defined. 
The  address  (ver.  1)  is  applicable  to  Chiistians 
generally,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  body  of  the 
Epistle  to  limit  its  reference.— V.  Its  o>>ject  and 
contents. — The  object  of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enough 
announced,  ver.  3 :  the  reason  for  thw  exhortation 
is  given  ver.  4,  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  minute  depiction  of 
the  adversaries  of  the  faith.  The  EpistU  closes 
by  briefly  reminding  the  readers  of  the  ott-repsated 
prediction  of  the  Apostles  —  among  whom  ths 
writer  seems  not  to  rank  himself — that  the  faith 
would  be  assailed  by  such  enemit«  as  he  has  de> 
picted  (ver.  17-19),  exhorting  them  to  maintain 
their  own  steadfastness  in  the  faith  (ver  20,21), 
while  they  earnestly  .<tought  to  rescue  others  from 
the  corrupt  example  of  those  licentious  livers  (ver. 
22,  23),  and  commending  them  to  the  power  of 
God  in  language  which  forcibly  recalls  the  closing 
benediction  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ver.  24, 
25 ;  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25-27).  This  Epistle  presento 
one  peculiarity,  which,  as  we  learn  from  St. 
Jerome,  caused  its  authority  to  be  impugned  in 
very  early  timea— the  suppooied  citation  of  apocry- 
phal writings  (rer.  9^  14,  15).    The  former  of 
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these  passages,  coniAining  the  reference  to  the  con- 
test of 'the  archangel  Michael  and  the  devil  "  about 
the  body  of  Moses,"  was  supposed  bj  Origen  to 
hare  been  founded  on  a  Jewish  work  called  the 
**  Assunaption  of  Moses.**  As  regards  the  snppoeed 
quotation  from  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is 
not  so  clear  whether  St.  Jude  is  making  a  citation 
from  a  work  already  in  the  hands  of  his  readers,  or 
is  employing  a  traditionary  prophecy  not  at  that  time 
eommitted  to  writing.— VI.  Relation  between  the 
EpitUee  ofjvde  and  2  Peter,— \l  is  familiar  to  all 
that  tiie  larger  portion  of  this  £pistle  (ver.  3-16) 
is  almost  identical  in  language  and  subject  with  a 
part  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet  ii.  1-19). 
This  question  is  examined  in  the  article  Peter, 
Second  Epistle  of. 

Jndgei.     The  administration  of  justice  in   all 
early  intern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  to  this    day,   rests   witii    the   patriarchal 
seniors;  the  judges  being  the  heads  of  tribes,  or  of 
chief  houses  in  a  tribe.    Thus  in  the  Book  of  Job 
(xxiz.  7,  8,  9)  the  patriarchal  magnate  is  repre- 
sented as  going  forth  '*to  the  gate"  amidst  the 
respectful    silence  of  elders,  princes,  and  nobles 
(oomp.  xxzii.  9;.    During  the  oppression  of  Egypt 
the  nascent  people  would    necessarily  hare  few 
questions  at  law  to  plead.     When  they  emerged 
from  this  oppression  into  national  existence,  the  want 
of  a  machinery  of  judicature  b^an  to  press.     The 
patriarchal  senio»  did  not  instantly  assume  the 
'unction,  having  probably  been  deprnsed  by  bond- 
age till  rendered  unfit  for  it.     Perhaps  for  these 
reasons  Moses  at  first  took  the  whole  burden  of 
jodicature  upon  himself,  then  at  the  suggestion 
of  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii.  14-24)  instituted  judges  over 
numerically  graduated  sections  of  the  people.  These 
were  chosen  for  their  moral  fitness^  but  from  Deut. 
i.  15,  16,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  taken  from 
amongst  those  to  whom  primogeniture  would  have 
assigned  it.     The  judge  was  rcdconed  a  sacred  per- 
son, and  secured  even  firom  verbal  injuries.    Seeking 
a  decision  at  law  is  called  **  inquiring  of  God " 
(Ex.  xviii.  15).     The  term  "gods"   U  actually 
apphed  to  judges  (Ex.  xxi.  6  ;  oomp.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  I, 
6  J.     But  besides  the  sacred  dignity  thus  given  to 
the  only  royal  function,  which,  under  the  Theo- 
cracy, lay  in  human  hands,  it  was  made  popular 
by  being  vested  in  those  who  led  public  feeling. 
The  judges  were  disciplined  in  smaller  matters,  and 
under  Moses'  own  eye,  for  greater  ones.     When, 
Aowever,  the  commandment,  '*  judges  and  officers 
ahalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates  "  (Deut  xvi. 
18),  came  to  be  fulfilled  in  Canaan,  there  were  the 
following  sources  from  which  those  officials  might 
be  supplied: — 1st,  the  ex  officio  judges,  or  their 
successors,  as  chosen  by  Moses ;  2ndly,  any  surplus 
lefl  of  patriarchal  seniors  when  they  were  taken 
out  (as  has  been  shown  from  Deut.  i.  15,  16)  from 
that  class ;  and  3itlly,  the  Levites.     The  Hebrews 
were  sensitive  as  regards  the  administration  of 
justice.     The  fact  that  justice  reposed  on  a  popular 
oasis  of  administration  lai^ely  contributed  to  keep 
up  that  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  the  ultim- 
ate check  on  all  {wrversions  of  the  tribunal.    The 
popular  aristocracy  of  heads  of  tribes,  sections  of 
tribes,  or  &milies,  is  found  to  fall  into  two  main 
orders  of  varying  nomenclature.     The  more  com- 
mon name  for  the  higher  order  is  "  princes,"  and 
for  the  lower  "eldera"  (Judg.  viii.  14;    Ex.  ii. 
14  ;  Job  xxix.  7,  8,  9 ;  Exr.  x.  8).     These  orders 
were  tho  popular  element  of  judicature.    On  the 
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other  hand  the  Levitical  body  was  imbaed  with 

keen  sense  of  allegiance  to  God  as  the  Author 

Law,  and  to  the  Covenant  as  His  embodima 

of  it,  and  soon  gained  whatever  forensic  experieM 

and  erudition  Uiose  simple  times   ooold    yieU 

hence  they  brought  to  th^  iudictal  task  the  1^ 

acumen  and  sense  of  general  principles  which  ooo 

plemented  the  ruder  lay  element     To  retnm  1 

the  first  or  popular  branch,  there  is  reason  to  thin] 

from  the  general  concurrence  of  phrsseologj  amid 

much  diversity,  that  in  evenr  city  these  two  rani 

of  "  princes "  and  **  elders  *  had  their  analode 

The  Levites  also  were  af^rtioned  oo  the  who 

equally  among  the  tribes  ;   and  if  they  preserve 

their  limits,   there  wera   probably  few  parts  < 

Palestine  beyond  a  day's  journey  from  a  Levitio 

city.    One  gi«at  hold  wliich  the  priesthood  hai 

in  their  juriwliction,  upon  men's  onlioary  life  wi 

the    custody  in   the  Sanctuary  of  the    standar 

weights  and  measures,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dk 

pute,  reference  was  doubtless  made.      Above  si 

these,  the  high-priest  in  the  ante-r^l  period  ws 

the  resort  in  difficult  cases  (Deut  xvii.  12),  as  tl 

chief  jurist  of  the  nation,  who  would  in  case  • 

need  be  perhaps  oracularly  directed ;  yet  we  hea 

of  none  acting  m  judge  save  Eli.     It  is  also  a  fas 

of  some  weight  negatively,  that  none  of  the  specS 

deliverers  called  Judges,  was  of  priestly  lineage^  * 

even  became  as  mudi  noted  as  Deborah,  a  womaj 

This  seems  te  show  that  any  central  action  of  tL 

high-priest  on  national  unity  was  null,  and  of  tt 

supremacy,  had  it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial  pn 

rogative  was  the  main  element     This  function 

the  priesthood,  being,  it  may  be  presumed^  in  %ht^. 

anoe  during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  seems  to  ba^ 

merged  in  the  monarchy.    The  kingdom  of  Sa:u 

suffered  too  severely  from  external  foes  to  alkta 

civil  matters  much  prominence.     In  David's  reig 

it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the  king  to  hea 

causes  in  person.     The  same  class  of  cases  whki 

were  reserved  for  Moses  would  probably  fiJI  to  !■ 

lot ;   and  the  high-priest  was  of  course  ready  t 

assist  the  monarch.     This  is  further  presumabl' 

from  the  fact  that  no  officer  analogous  to  a  dii» 

justice  ever  appears  under  the  kings.     Perhaps  tb 

arrangements,  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxv 

29,  may  have  been  made  to  meet  the  need  of  soiton 

In  Solomon's  character,  whose  reign  of  peace  woull 

surely  be  fertile  in  civil  questions,  the  **  wisdom  t 

judge"  was  the  fitting  hi-st  quality  (I  K.  iii.  9 

comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  1-4).     As  a  judge  Solomon  shioe 

«  in  all  his  glory  "  (1  K.  iiu  16,  &c.).     It  is  likd: 

that  royalty  in  Israel  was  ultimately  onfiivourabl 

to  the  local  independence  connected  with  the  judi 

cature  of  the  *'  princes  "  and  **  elders  "  in  the  teni 

tory  and  cities  of    each   tribe,  and   the   Levite 

generally  supet^seded  the  local  elders  in  the  admi 

nii»tration  of  justice.     But  subsequently,  when  thi 

Levites  withdrew   from   the  kingdom   of  the  te: 

tribes,  judicial  elders  probably  again  filled  the  g^ 

One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Babylooia;. 

period.      The  *' princes"   constantly  appear  as 

powerful  political  body,  increasing  in  intiuence  aD» 

privil^es,  and  Imving  a  fixed  centre  of  action  ai 

Jerusalem ;    till,  in  the  reign   of  IZedekiah,  the^ 

seem   to  exercise  some  of  the  duties  of  a  privv 

council  ;    and    especiiilly   a  collective  jnrisdictiol 

(2  Chr.  xxviii.  21;   Jer.  xxvi.   10,   16).      Still 

although  far  changed  from  its  broad  and  simpl* 

basis  in  the  earlier  period,  the  administratioii  o> 

justice  had  little  resembling  the    set  uid  rific 
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of  the  Sanhedbrim  of  later  times.  This  last 
ttose  from  the  fact  that  the  patriarchal 
tj,  degenerate  and  cormpted  as  it  became 
Iwlore  the  captiTitj,  was  by  that  event  brolcen  up, 
mnd  a  new  ba^  of  judicature  had  to  be  sought  for. 
WHh  rtgud  to  the  forms  of  procedure  little  more 
im  known  than  maj  be  gathered  from  the  two 
cAmplea,  Ruth  ir.  2,  of  a  dvii,  and  1  K.  xxi.  8-14, 
<»f  m  criminal  character ;  to  which,  as  a  specimen 
of  royal  sammary  jurisdiction,  may  be  add^l  the 
^vrell-known  ^judgment*'  of  Solomon.  There  is 
M»o  mention  of  any  distinctive  dress  or  badge  as 
pertaining  to  the  judicial  officer.  The  use  of  the 
«•  white  asses"  (Judg.  r.  10),  by  those  who  "sit 
in  Judgment,**  was  perhaps  a  convenient  distinctive 
nuuic  for  them  when  journeying  where  they  would 
BoC  nsnally  be  personally  known. 

J'vdgM,  book  ol     I.  Titie.^As  the  hUtory  of 
^Ike  Judges  occupies  by  far  the  greater  port  of  the 
narrative,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  history  of 
thm   people,  the  title  of  the  whole  book  is  derived 
fiomthat  portion.^!!.  Arrangement. — The  book 
aKfc     lint  sight  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — 
i-~xwL  and  xvii.-xzi.     A.  i.-xvi. — ^The  subdivisions 
a)  i.-ii.  5,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
introduction,  giving  a  summary  of  the  results 
^^  tlie  war  earned  on  against  the  Canaanites  by  the 
■«^e«nd  tribes  on  the  west  of  Jordan  after  Joshua's 
^Mlli,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  Josh.   xii. 
C^>   ii.  6-iiL   6. — This  is  a  second  introduction, 
*tnnding  in  nearer  relation  to  the  following  history. 
C®)  iii.  7-zvi. — ^The  words,  **and  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  which  had 
^••-cai  already  n^ed  in  ii.  1 1,  are  employed  to  intn>> 
^Qoe  the  history  of  the  13  Judges  comprised  in  this 
^><>ok.    An  account  of  six  of  Uiese  13  is  given  at 
Rttnater  or  less  length.     The  account  of  the  remain- 
*DS  wren  is  very  short,  and  merely  attached  to  the 
longer  narratives.     We  may  observe  in  general  on 
^l^xs  portion  of  the  book,  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
Histoiyof  the  wars  of  deliverance.     B.  xvii.-xxi. — 
■^'*ais  part  has  no  formal  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ening, and  is  often  called  an  appendix.    Ko  men- 
^>aaa  of  the  Judges  occurs  in  it.    It  contains  allusions 
^^  ^  the  house  of  God,"  theark,  and  the  high-priest. 
*^^*^  period  to  which  the  narrative  relates  is  simply 
|J*^*^fced  by  the  expression,  ''whoi  there  was  no 
"ng  in  Israel  "  (xix.  1 ;  cfl  xvui.  1).     It  records 
voj )  the  conquest  of  I^sh  by  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
<^  -Dui,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the  idolatrons 
^^i^ip  of  Jehovah  already  instituted  by  Micah  in 
^^•Qnt  Ephiaim.     (6)  The  almost  total  extinction 
^JTA'**  *"^  of  Benjamin.     The  date  is  marked  by 
p*^  Qientioa  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron 
~     28).— III.  Design. — There  is  an  unity   of 
in  i.-xvi.,  the  clue  to   which  is  stated  in 
^^19.     There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  design 
Enforce  the  view  there  expressed.     But    tlie 
of  that  passi^  must  not  be  pressed  too 
J.     It  is  a  general  review  of  the  collective 
_^         *rj  n^  Isnel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
i  <^    ^letails  of  which,  in  their  varying  aspects,  are 
^^  faithfully  as  the  narrative  proceeds.     The 
^^^^nce  of  this  design  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
^^ve  not  a  complete  history  of  the  times,  a 
'Which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself.    We  have 
accounts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at  any  one 
.^IV.  MateriaU. — The   author    must    have 
certain  parts  of  his  book  in  a  definite  shape  : 
the  words  of  the  prophet  (ii.  1-5),  the  song  of 
(v.),  Jotham's  parable  (ix.  7-20 :  see  also 
>H.  D.  B. 
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xiv.  14,  18,  XV.  7,  16).  How  far  these  and  the 
rest  of  his  materials  canoe  to  him  already  written 
is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Hftvemidc  only  reo^nises 
the  use  of  documoits  in  the  appendix.  Other 
critics,  however,  trace  them  throughout.  Berthcau 
says  that  the  difference  of  the  diction  in  the  prin- 
cipal narratives,  coupled  with  the  fu±  that  they 
are  united  in  one  phm,  points  to  the  incorporation  of 
parts  of  previous  histories.— V.  Relation  to  other 
Book*. — (A)  to  Joshua. — Josh,  xv.-xxi.  must  be 
compared  with  Judg.  i.  in  order  to  understand 
fully  how  for  the  several  tribes  failed  in  expelling 
the  people  of  Canaan.  The  book  begins  with  a 
reference  to  Joshua's  death,  and  ii.  6-9  i^esumes  the 
narrative,  suspended  by  i.-ii.  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of 
Joahua  (xxiv.  28-31).  In  addition  to  this  the 
following  passages  appear  to  be  common  to  the  two 
books :— compare  Judg.  i.  10-15,  20,  21,  27,  29, 
with  Josh.  XV.  14-19,  13,  63,  xvii.  12,  xvi.  10. 
A  reference  to  the  conquest  of  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.) 
occurs  in  Josh.  xix.  47.  (B)  to  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings.— We  find  in  i.  28,  30,  33,  35, 
a  number  of  towns  upon  which,  "  when  Israel  was 
strong,"  a  tribute  of  bond-service  was  levied :  this 
is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  ix.  13-22).  The  conduct  of  Saul  towards 
the  Kenites  (1  Sam.  xv.  6),  and  that  of  David 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  29 \  is  explained  by  i.  16.  A  refer* 
ence  to  the  continuance  of  the  Philistine  wars  is 
implied  in  xiii.  5.  The  allusion  to  Abimdech 
(2  Sam.  XL  21)  is  explained  by  ch.  ix.  Chnptere 
xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of  Ruth  are  more  independ- 
ent, but  they  have  a  general  reference  to  the  sub- 
sequent history.  The  question  now  arises  whether 
this  book  forms  one  link  in  an  historical  series,  or 
whether  it  has  a  closer  connexion  either  with  those 
that  precede  or  follow  it.  Its  form  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  an  independent  book 
originally.  The  history  ceases  with  Samson,  ex- 
cluding Eli  and  Samuel;  and  then  at  this  point 
two  historical  pieces  are  added,  xvii.-xxi.  and  the 
book  of  Rutn,  independent  of  the  general  plan  and 
of  each  other.^VI.  Date. — The  only  guide  to  the 
date  of  this  book  which  we  find  in  ii.  6-xvi.  is  the 
expression  '*  unto  this  day,"  the  last  occurrence  of 
which  (xv.  19)  implies  some  distance  from  the  time 
of  Samson.  But  i.  21,  according  to  the  mo»t 
natural  explanation,  would  indicate  a  date,  for  this 
chapter  at  least,  previous  to  the  taking  of  Jebus  by 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9).  Again,  we  should  at  firpt 
sight  suppose  i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Judges ;  but  these  passages  are  taken 
by  most  modem  critics  as  pointing  to  the  time  of 
Solomon  (cf.  1  K.  ix,  21).  i.>xvi.  may  therefore 
have  been  originally,  as  EwaM  thinks,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  lai^r  work  reaching  down  to 
above  a  century  afler  Solomon.  Again,  the  writer 
of  the  appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  longer  a 
religious  centre  (xviii.  31);  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  regal  form  of  government  (xvii.  6,  xviii. 
1).  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  x\'iii.  30.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  refer  to  the  Philistine  oppres- 
sion. But  it  seenu  nH>re  probable  that  the  Assyrian 
captivity  is  intended,  in  which  case  the  writer  must 
have  lived  after  721  B.C.  The  whole  book  therefore 
must  have  taken  xXs  present  shape  afler  that  date. 
And  if  we  adopt  Ewald's  view,  that  Judges  to 
2  Kings  form  one  book,  the  final  arrangenncnt  of 
the  whole  must  have  been  afler  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  or  B.C.  562  (2  K. 
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KT.  27).^VII.  CAremofo^y.— The  time  oommonly 
Msigned  to  the  period  oontained  in  this  book  is  299 
jwn.  The  dates  which  mre  fiven  amount  to 
410  years  when  reckoned  consecutir^y ;  and  Acts 
xiii.  20  would  show  that  this  was  the  computation 
commonly  adopted,  as  the  450  years  seem  to  result 
from  adding  40  ymrs  for  Eli  to  the  410  of  this 
book.  But  a  difficulty  is  created  by  xi.  26,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degree  by  1  K.  ri,  1,  where  the  whole 
period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple is  stated  as  480  years  (440,  LXX.).  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  safer  to  giro  up  the  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  chronology  exactly.  The  successive 
narratiTes  give  us  the  history  of  only  parts  of  the 
country,  and  $ome  of  the  occurrences  may  have 
been  contemporary  (x.  7). 

Judgmtnt-HalL  The  word  Praetorium  is  so 
translated  iive  times  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T.; 
and  in  liiose  five  passages  it  denotes  two  different 
places.  1.  In  John  xviii.  28,  33,  xxiz.  9,  it  is  the 
residence  which  Pilate  occupied  when  he  visited 
Jerusalem.  The  site  of  Pilate's  praetorium  in  Jem- 
salem  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute,  some  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  palace  of  king  Herod,  others 
the  tow«r  of  Antonia ;  but  it  has  beion  shown  else- 
where that  the  latter  was  probably  the  Preetorium, 
which  was  then  and  long  afVerwaixls  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem.  2.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35  Herod's  judgment- 
hall  or  praetorium  in  Caesarea  was  doubtless  a  part 
of  that  magnificent  range  of  buildings,  the  erection 
of  which  by  king  Herod  is  described  in  Josephus. 
—The  word  "  palace,"  or  "  Caesar's  court,"  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a  translation  of  the  same 
word  praetorium.  It  may  here  have  denoted  the 
quarter  of  that  detachment  of  the  Praetorian  Guards 
which  was  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  em- 
peror, and  had  barracks  in  Mount  P^tine. 

Jn'ditb.  1.  The  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite, 
and  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvL  34).— >2.  The  heroine 
of  the  apocryphal  book  which  bears  her  name,  who 
appears  as  an  ideal  type  of  piety  (Jud.  viii.  6\ 
beauty  (x:.  21),  courage,  and  chastity  ^nri.  22  ff.). 
Her  supposed  descent  from  Simeon  (ix.  2),  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  refers  to  his  cruel  ^eed  (Gen. 
xxx'w.  25  ff.),  mark  the  conception  of  the  character, 
which  evidently  belongs  to  a  period  of  stem  and 
perilous  oonflict. 

Ja'dith,  laie  book  of;  like  that  of  Tobit,  belongs 
to  tiie  eai'liest  specimens  of  historical  fiction.  The 
nan-atvve  of  the  reign  of  **  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Jfineveh**  (i.  1),  of  the  campaign  of  Holofernes, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Bethulia,  through  the  stra- 
tagem and  courage  of  the  Jewish  heroine,  contains 
too  many  and  too  serious  difficulties,  both  historical 
and  geographical,  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  it 
is  eiUier  literally  true,  or  even  carefully  moulded 
on  truth.  2.  The  value  of  the  book  is  not,  how- 
ever, lessened  by  its  fictitious  character.  On  the 
contrary  it  becomes  even  more  yaluable  as  exhi- 
biting an  ideal  type  of  heroism,  which  was  out- 
wardly embodiei  in  the  wars  of  independence.  It 
eannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its  origin  to  the  Maoca- 
baean  period,  which  it  reflects  not  only  in  its 
general  spirit  but  even  in  smaller  traits.  But 
while  it  seems  certain  that  the  book  is  to  be 
xeferred  to  the  second  century  B.C.  (175-100  BX!.), 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  fix  its  date 
within  narrower  limits,  either  to  the  time  of  t^ 
war  .of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (105-4  B.C.,  Movers) 
or  of  Demetrius  II.  (129  B.O.,  Ewaid),  rest  on  very 
inaccurate  daia.     it  might  seem  taore  natural  (as 
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a  mere  conjecture)  to  refer  it  to  an  oarBer  Ihm 
c.  170  B.C.,  when  Antiochus  Epiphanea  made  hi 
first  assault  upon  the  Temple.  3.  In  aooordanc 
with  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  chi 
racter  and  date  of  the  book,  it  is  prcAiable  that  tl 
several  parts  may  have  a  distinct  symbolic  meat 
ing.  4.  Two  conflicting  statements  have  been  pn 
served  as  to  the  original  language  of  the  bod 
Origen  speaks  of  it  together  with  Tobit  as  **ni 
existing  in  Hebrew  even  among  the  Apocrypha  " 
the  Hebrew  collection.  Jerome,  on  the  other  ban 
says  that  '*  among  the  Hebrews  the  book  of  Jndil 
.  .  .  being  written  in  the  CSialdee  language 
reckoned  among  the  histories."  There  can  be  litt 
doubt  that  the  book  was  written  in  Palestine  in  ti 
national  dialect  (Syro-Chaldaic).  5.  The  text  exis 
at  present  in  two  distinct  recensions,  the  Gre< 
(followed  by  the  Svriac)  and  the  Latin.  Tl 
former  evidently  is  the  truer  representative  of  tl 
original,  and  it  seems  certain  ^t  the  Latin  w 
derived,  in  the  main,  from  the  Greek  by  a  series 
successive  alterations.  The  Latin  text  oontaM 
many  curioos  errors.  At  present  it  is  impossil 
to  determine  the  authentic  text.  6.  The  existec 
of  these  various  recensions  of  the  book  is  a  prooT 
its  popularity  and  wide  circulation,  but  the  exterai 
evidence  of  its  use  is  very  scanty.  The  first  nT 
enoe  to  its  contents  occurs  in  Clem.  Rom.,  and  . 
is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by  Origen,  Hibc 
and  Luciier.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  ''reckoB 
among  the  Sacred  Scriptures  bj  the  Sy«od  of  Nice 
It  has  been  wrongly  inserted  in  the  catalogue  at  f 
dose  of  ihe  Apostolic  Canons. 

Jll'el.  1.  1  Eed.  ix.  34.  [Uei.]  9.  1  C 
ix.  35.     [Joel,  13.] 

Jitlia,  a  Christian  woman  at  Rome,  profaaT 
the  wife,  or  perhaps  the  sister,  of  Philologna, 
connexion  with  whom  she  is  saluted  by  St.  P:* 
(Rom.  xvi.  15). 

Jnlinif  the  centurion  of  **  AugustusT  band,** 
whose  charge  St.  Paul  was  delivered  when  fae  w 
sent  prisoner  from  Caesarea  to  Rome  (Aols  xx* 
1.3). 

Jn'sifti  a  Christian  at  Rome,  mmtioned  by 
Paul  as  one  of  his  kmsfolk  and  fellow-prisoner^  . 
note  among  the  Apostles,  and  in  Christ  before 
Paul  (Rom.  zvL  7).     Origen  conjectunes  that 
was  possibly  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

Juniper  (1  K.  xix.  4,  5  ;  Ps.  cxx.  4 ;  ^ 
XXX.  4).  The  word  which  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  juni£ 
is  beyond  doubt  a  soil  of  broom.  Genista  moL" 
sperma,  G.  raetam  of  Forskal,  answering  to  ' 
Arabic  Rethem,  which  is  also  found  in  the  desortJ 
Sinai  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  true  juni^ 
(Robinson,  ii.  124).  It  is  very  abundant  in  r 
desert  of  Sinai,  and  afibrds  shade  and  protecti* 
both  in  heat  and  storm,  to  travellers.  The  Roth» 
is  a  leguminous  plant,  and  bears  a  white  flow 
It  is  found  also  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Palestines 

Jlt'piter.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  dedicated  fl 
Temple  at  Jenisalem  to  the  service  of  2^eas  Olyv 
plus  (2  Mace  vi.  2),  and  at  the  same  time  tj 
rival  temple  on  Gerizim  was  devoted  to  Zeus  Xeni 
{Jupiter  hospitalia,  Vulg.).  The  Olympian  Ze 
was  the  national  god  of  the  Hellenic  race,  as  w- 
as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  heathen  world,  and 
such  formed  the  true  opposite  to  Jehovah.  V 
application  of  the  second  epithet,  **  the  God  of  be 
pitality,"  is  more  obscure.  Jupiter  or  Zeos 
mentioned  in  one  passage  of  the  N.  T.,  on  the  occ 
sion  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Lystra  (Acts  xir.  12, 1£ 
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the  cxpreMian  **  Japiter,  which  was  before 
dtj,**  meant  that  his  temple  was  oatside  the 


Wihab-His'ied,  son  of  Zerobbabel  (1  Chr.  iu. 
SO). 

Jiisfiif.  L  A  sarxiame  of  Jceeph  called  Bana- 
'bma  (Acts  i.  23).— 2.  A  Cbiistum  at  Corinth,  with 
^wboon  St.  Paul  lodged  (Acts  xviii.  7).— 8.  A  sur^ 
XBaxn«  of  Jesus,  a  fiiend  of  St.  Paul  (CoL  iy.  11). 

J'nf  tah,  a  dty  in  the  mountain  region  of  Jadah, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maon  and  Carmel  (Josh. 
3c^.  55).  A  Tillage  called  Futta  was  visited  by 
hCohiDaaa,  close  to  Main  and  Kurmul,  which  doubt- 
repivsents  the  uicient  town. 
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iX  one  of  the  « cities"  of  the  tribe  of 
Ja<lah,  and  apparently  the  farthest  south  (Josh, 
xw.  21).  It  was  the  native  place  of  the  great  hero 
:BWAiAB-ben-Jehoiada  (2  Sam.  xxiu.  20 ;  1  Chr. 
xU  32).  After  the  captivity  it  was  reinhabited  by 
tl»e  Jews,  and  appears  as  Jekabzeel.  No  trace 
of*  it  appears  to  have  been  discovered  in  modem 


r 
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Ki'dwli,  Xa'dfih  Bame'a.    This  place,  the 

*ne  of  Miriam's  death,  was  the  farthest  point 

W'lkich  the  Israelites  reached  in  their  direct  road  to 

Casniap ;  it  was  also  that  whence  the  spies  were 

sent,  and  whei*e,  on  their  retmn,  the  people  broke 

<Hit  iato  Burmuring,  upon  which  their  strictly 

p^oal  term  of  wandering  began  (Num.  ziii.  3,  26, 

xiw.  29-33,  XX.  1 ;  Deut.  ii.  U).     It  is  probable 

that  the  term  *'  Kadesh,"  though  applied  to  signify 

^    **city,"  yet  had  also  a  wider  application  to  a 

x^^oa,  in  which  Kadesh-Meribah  certainly,  and 

Ra<de«h<Bamea  probably,  indicates  a  precise  spot. 

I^vs  Eadesh  appears  as  a  limit  eastward  of  the 

^■■Qe  tract  which  was  limited  westward  by  Shur 

(Gen.  XX.  1).     Shor  is  possibly  the  same  as  Sihor, 

"  which  is  before  Egypt**  (xxv.  1&;  Josh.  xiii.  3 ; 

'•  ii.  18),  and  was  the  first  portion  of  the  wilder- 

OQ  whidi  the  people  emerged  from  the  passage 

^the  Red  Sea.   [Shur.]     "  Between  Kadesh  and 

^^^ed"  is  another  indication  of  the  site  of  Kadesh 

^  «l  eastern  limit  (Gen.  xvi.  14),  for  the  point  so 

^*^  is  "the  fountain  on  the  way  to  Shur  **  (ver.  7), 

^*^  the  range  of  limits  is  narrowed  by  selecting  the 

^^*tem  one  not  so  &r  to  the  west,  while  the  eastern 

^^'^^t  iCadesh,  is  unchanged.     Again,  we  have  Kadesh 

^     the  p<Mnt  to  which  the  foray  of  Chedorlaomer 

5^'Uimed.'*     In  Gen.  xiv.  7  Kadesh  is  identified 

.    'tb  £n.Mishp(«t,  the  **  fountain  of  judgment,"  and 

^j-^*>*Uiected  with  Tamar  or  Hazazon  Tamar.     Pre- 

j^^'y  thos  stands  Kadesh-Bamea  in  the  books  of 

*^g^^^>hen  and  Joe>hua  (comp.  Ezek.  zlvii.  19,  xlviii. 


if- 


•  Kuro.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  xv.  3).  For  there  is  an 
"  ity  about  all  the  connexions  of  the  two,  which, 
^ot  oondnsive,  will  comp^  ns  to  abandon  all 
'ble  inquiries.  This  holds  especially  as  regards 
and  Tamar,  and  in  respect  of  its  being  the 
limit  of  a  region,  and  also  of  being  the  first 
^^^  of  importance  found  by  Chedorlaomer  on 
'  cig  roond  tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  Desd 
In  a  strikingly  similar  manner  we  have  the 
^^ofa  route,  apparently  a  well-known  one  at 
-  "^ime,  jndkated  by  three  points,  Horeb,  Mount 
**•  Kadesh-Bamen,  in  Deut.  i.  2,  the  distance 
^'«w  the  extremes  being  fixed  at  *' U  days' 
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joomey,"  or  about  165  miles,  allowing  15  miles  to 
an  aven^  day*8  journey.  This  is  one  element  for 
determining  the  site  of  Kadesh,  assuming  of  couj-se 
the  position  of  Horeb  to  be  ascertamed.  The  name  of 
the  place  to  which  the  spies  returned  is  "  Kadesh  " 
simply,  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and  is  there  closely  con- 
nected with  the  **  wilderness  of  Paran  ;**  yet  the 
"  wilderness  of  Zm  "  stands  in  near  conjunction,  as 
the  point  whence  the  **  search  "  of  the  spies  con^ 
menced  (ver.  21).  Af^iin,  in  Num.  xxxii.  8,  we 
find  that  it  was  from  Kadesh-Bamea  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  spies  commenced,  and  in  the  rehearsed 
narrative  of  the  same  evmt  in  Deut.  i.  19,  and  ix. 
23,  the  name  **  Bamea*'  is  also  added.  Thus  far 
there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
this  Kadesh  with  that  of  Genesis.  Again,  in  Nunv 
zx.,  we  find  the  people  encamped  in  Kadesh  after 
reaching  the  wilderness  of  2uin.  Jerome  clearl)r 
knows  of  but  one  and  the  same  Kadesh — **  where 
Moses  smote  the  rock,**  where  ''Miriam's  monu- 
ment,'* he  says,  **  was  still  shown,  and  where  Che- 
dorlaomer smote  the  rulers  of  Amalek.'*  The  ap- 
parent ambiguity  of  the  position,  first,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  P&ran,  or  in  Paran ;  and  secondly  in  that 
of  Zin,  is  no  real  iua^ease  to  the  difficulty.  For 
whether  these  tracts  were  contiguous,  and  Kadesh 
on  their  common  border,  or  ran  into  each  other,  and 
embraced  a  common  territory,  to  which  the  name 
"  Kadesh,*'  in  an  extended  sense,  might  be  given, 
is  comparatively  unimportant.  One  site  fixed  on 
for  Kadesh  is  the  Ain  es  Shtydbeh  on  the  south  side 
of  the  **  mountain  of  the  Amorites,*'  aad  therefore 
toe  near  Horeb  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  Deut.  i.  2. 
Messrs.  Rowlands  and  Williams  argue  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  site  for  Kadesh  on  the  west  side  of  thia 
whole  mountain  region,  towaixls  Jebel  Heial.  In 
the  map  to  Robinson's  last  edition,  a  J^lelKvdets 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  Abeken.  But  this  spot 
would  be  too  far  to  the  west  for  the  fixed  point  in- 
tended in  Deut.  i.  2  as  Kadesh  Barnea.  The  indic- 
ations of  locality  strongly  pomt  to  a  site  near 
where  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  descends  to  the 
low  region  of  the  Arabah  and  Dead  Sea.  The  nearest 
approximation  which  can  be  given  to  a  site  for  the 
city  of  Kadesh,  mav  be  probably  attained  by  dcaw^ 
ing  a  circle,  from  the  pass  Es-SHfOt  at  the  radium 
of  about  a  day's  journey ;  its  south-western  quad- 
rant will  intersect  the  «*  wilderness  of  Paran,*'  or 
Et'Tikf  which  is  there  overhung  by  the  superim- 
posed plateau  of  the  mountain  of  the  AmoriteSi; 
while  its  south-eastern  one  will  eix»&  what  has  been 
designated  as  the  "  wilderness  of  Zin."  This  seemii 
to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  pnssas^es  of  Ge- 
nesis, Numbers,  and  Deuteionomy,  which  refer  to 
it.  The  nearest  site  in  harmony  with  this  view, 
which  has  yet  been  suggested  (Robinson,  ii.  175), 
is  undoubtedly  the  Ain  H-Weibth.  To  this,  how- 
ever, is  opposed  the  remark  of  a  tmveller  (Stanley, 
8,  and  P,  95)  who  went  probably  with  a  deliberate 
intention  of  testing  the  local  fiMtures  in  I'eference 
to  this  suggestion*  that  it  does  not  afford  among  its 
*'  stony  shelves  of  three  or  four  feet  high  **  any 
proper  *'  diff,**  such  as  is  the  word  spedally  de- 
scribing thalt ''  reck  "  (A.  V.)  from  which  the  water 
gushed.  Notice  is  due  to  the  attempt  to  discover 
Kadesh  in  Petca,  the  metropolis  oC  the  Nabathaeana 
(Stanley,  8.  and  P.  94),  embedded  in  the  mountains 
to  which  the-  name  of  Mount  Seir  is  admitted  by 
all  authorities  to  apply,  and  almost  overhung  by 
Mount  Hor.  A  pepes  in  the  Journal  9fSaareaLi* 
terature,  April*  1860»  entitled  4  CnO^l  Enquitji 
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into  the  Soute  of  the  Exodus,  discards  all  the  r^ 
ceived  sites  for  Sinai,  even  that  of  Mount  Hor,  and 
fixM  on  Elusa  (El  ftaletah)  as  that  of  Kadesh. 

Kftd'aodel,  one  of  the  Levites  who  with  his  family 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  and  appa^ 
rently  a  Tepresentatire  of  the  descendants  of  Hoda- 
viah,  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere  called,  Hodaveh  or 
Judah  (Ezr.  ii.  40 ;  Neh.  vii.  43).  He  and  his 
house  are  prominent  in  histoiy  on  three  oocasioni 
(Ezr.  iii.  9 ;  Neh.  ix.  4,  5,  z.  9). 

Kftd'monitef ,  fhOi  a  people  named  in  Gen.  zr. 
19  only;  one  of  the  nations  who  at  that  time  occu- 
pied the  land  promised  to  the  descendants  of  Abram. 
Bochart  derives  the  Kadmonites  from  Cadmus,  and 
further  identifies  them  with  the  Hirites.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  name  Kadmonite  in  its  one 
gccurrence  is  a  sjmonym  for  the  Bene-Kedem — 
the  ''children  of  the  East." 

Xallal,  a  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son 
of  Jeshua.  He  represented  the  fiunily  of  Sallai 
(Neh.  xii.  20). 

Xa'nah,  one  of  the  places  which  formed  the  land- 
marks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher;  apparently  next 
to  Zidon*rabbah,  or  **  great  Zidon  "  (Josh.  ziz.  28 
only).  If  this  inference  is  correct,  then  Kanah  can 
haitUy  be  identified  in  the  modem  village  K&na, 
six  miles  inland,  not  from  Zidon,  but  firom  Tyre, 
nearly  20  miles  south  thereof.  An  iltn-JTona  is 
marked  in  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde,  about  8  miles 
S.E.  of  Saida  (IZidon),  close  to  the  conspicuous 
village  JurjiUz,  at  which  latter  place  Zidon  lies  full 
in  view  (Van  de  Velde,  u.  487).  This  at  least 
answers  more  nearly  the  requiremoits  of  the  text. 

Ka'nali,  the  Biver,  a  stream  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  which  formed  the  division  between 
the  territories  of  Ef^iraim  and  Manasseh,  the  former 
on  the  south,  the  latter  on  the  north  (Josh.  zvi. 
8,  xvii.  9).  Dr.  Robinson  (iii.  135)  identifies  it 
''without  doubt"  with  a  wady,  which  taking  its 
rise  in  the  central  mountains  of  Ephraim,  near 
AkrcAeh,  some  7  miles  S.E.  of  Nablue,  enters  the 
sea  just  above  Jaffa  as  Nahr-el-Aujeh ;  bearing 
during  part  of  its  coarse  the  name  of  Wady  Kanah, 
The  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (51)  is  more  plausible — 
that  it  is  a  wady  which  commences  west  of  and 
close  to  Nablus,  at  Avn-eU-Khasaab,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  as  Nahr  Ibhih,  and  which  bears  also  the 
name  of  Wady  al-Khasaab—'ihe  reedy  stream. 

Kare'ah,  the  father  of  Johanan  and  Jonathan, 
who  suppoited  Gedaliah's  authority  and  avenged 
his  murder  (Jer.  xl.  8,  13,  15,  16,  xli.  11,  13,  14, 
16,  xlii.  1,8,  xliii.  2,  4,  5). 

Karka'a,  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  Its 
site  is  unknown. 

Xar'kor,  the  place  in  which  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna  were  again  routed  by  Gideon  (Judg.  viii. 
10).  It  roust  have  been  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
beyond  the  district  of  the  towns,  in  the  open  wastes 
inhabited  by  the  nomad  tribes.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  can  have  been  so  fiur  to  the  south 
as  it  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  namely  one 
day's  journey  (about  15  miles)  north  of  Petra. 

Kar'tah,  a  town  of  Zebulun,  allotted  to  the  Me- 
rarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  34). 

Kar'tan,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  allotted  to  the 
Gei-shonite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  appears  in  the  moie  ex- 
panded form  of  KiRJATHAiM  (ver.  76). 

Xatf  aUl,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun (Josh.  ziz.  15).    Schwarz  seeks  to  identify 
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it  with  Kana  el-J^W,— most  probaUy  the  Cai 
OF  Galilee  of  the  N.  T. 

Xe'daTi  the  second  in  order  of  the  mds  of  U 
mael  (Gen.  zzv.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and  the  name 
a  great  tribe  of  the  Arabe,  settled  on  the  north-we 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  confines  of  Pklestine.  fli 
tribe  seems  to  have  been,  with  Tema,  the  chief  r 
presentative  of  Ishmael's  sons  in  the  western  porti< 
of  the  land  they  originally  peopled.  The  **gloi 
of  Kedar"  is  record^  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (s 
13-17)  in  the  harden  upon  Arabia;  and  its  n 
portanoe  may  also  be  infened  from  the  "  princes 
Kedar,"  mentioned  by  £z.  (zzviL  21),  as  well  as  i 
pastoral  character  of  the  tribe,  llkey  appear  al 
to  have  been,  like  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  pi 
sent  day,  "archers"  and  "  mighty  men "  (Is.  x] 
17 ;  comp.  Ps.  czx.  5).  That  they  also  settled 
vilbiges  or  towns,  we  find  from  Isaiah  (xlii.  11 
The  tribe  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  oo 
spicuous  of  all  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  and  hence  t 
Rabbins  call  the  Arabians  universally  by  this  nan 
As  a  link  between  Bible  history  and  Mohammad 
traditions,  the  tribe  of  Kedar  is  probably  foandi 
the  people  called  the  Cedrei  by  Pliny,  on  the  c» 
fines  of  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  south. 

Xe'domalL,  the  youngest  of  the  sooa  of  Ishmi 
(Gen.  XXV.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31). 

Xe'donotii,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  district  a 
of  the  Dead  Sea  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Reoa 
(Josh.  ziii.  18);  given  to  the  Merarite  Lev 
(Josh.  zzi.  37 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  79).  It  possibly  c: 
ferred  its  name  on  the  "  wilderness,"  or  ancultirsB 
pasture  land,  "  of  Kedemoth,"  (Num.  zzi.  23 ;  IW 
ii.  26,  27,  &c).  As  in  other  cases  we  must  av« 
fVirther  investigation  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Seaa 

Xe'dfllh.  1.  In  the  eztrerae  south  of  Jnm 
(Josh.  zv.  23). ^S.  A  dty  of  Issacbar,  whidL« 
cording  to  the  catal<^ue  of  1  Chr.  vi.  was  aUo^- 
to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (ver.  72).  The  Keca 
mentioned  among  the  cities  whose  kings  were  s^ 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  zii.  22),  in  company  with  7 
giddo  and  Jokneam  of  Carinel,  would  seem  to  Ic 
been  this  city  of  Isaachar.— >8.  Kedesh  :  also  '^ 
DESH IX  Galilee:  and  once,  Judg.  iv.  6,  Ked^ 
Naputali.  One  of  the  fortified  dties  of  the  t-= 
of  Naphtali,  named  between  Hazor  and  Edrei  ( J^ 
xix.  37) ;  appointed  as  a  city  of  refuge,  and  aUo'  - 
with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  Gershonite  Levitce 
7,  xxi.  32 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  76).  It  was  the  residenc= 
Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6),  and  there  he  and  Debcr 
assembled  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  be-« 
the  conflict  (9,  10),  being  probably,  as  its  n^ 
implies,  a  "  holy  place  "  of  great  antiquity.  It 
taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (£■ 
XV.  29).  Its  next  and  last  appearance  in  the  Btf 
is  as  the  scene  of  a  battie  between  Jonathan  ftvi 
cabaeus  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Maoc— • 
63,  73,  A.  V.  Cades).    After  this  time  it  is 


of  by  Josephus  as  in  the  possession  of  the  Tyrisi— 
"  a  strong  inland  village, '  well  fortified.     Dr. 
binson  has  with  great  probability  identified 
spot  at  Kadea,  a  village  situated  on  the  wes^ 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Ard-^l^HuUh,  the  great 
pressed  basin  or  tract  throagh  which  the  Jor*^ 
makes  its  way  into  the  Sea  of  Merom.     Kadet 
10  EnglUh  miles  N.  of  Safed,  4  to  the  N.W.  of 
upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Merom,  and  12  or  \& 
of  fianias, 

Kahela'tliahf    a   desert    encampment    of 
Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  22),  of  which  not 
known. 
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SeHah,  adty  of  the  Shefelah  or  lowland  district 
Jndah  (Joah.  xr.  44).  Its  main  interest  consists 
Ha  connexion  with  David.  He  rescued  it  from 
flia  attadc  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  fallen  upon 
^be  town  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  harvest.  It  was 
'dioi  a  fortified  place,  with  walla,  gates,  and  bars 
^  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7).  Daring  this  time  the  massacre 
o^  Nob  was  perpetrated,  and  Keilah  became  the  re- 
poaitorj  of  tlie  sacred  Ephod,  which  Abiathar  the 
priest,  th«  sole  sarrivor,  had  carried  off  with  him 
(▼er.  6).  Hie  inhabitants  soon  plotted  David's  be- 
'traj«i  to  Saul,  then  on  his  road  to  besi^  the  place. 
Of  tliia  intention  Darid  was  warned  by  Divine  intim- 
aition.  He  therefore  left  (1  i^am.  xxiii.  7-13).  In 
the  map  of  Ueot.  Van  de  Velde  (1858),  the  name 
JlHq  ocean  attached  to  a  site  with  ruins,  on  the 
lo^rer  road  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Hebron,  at  very 
i>e«fiy  the  right  distance  from  B.  Jibrin  (almost 
eei  tainlv  Eleutheropolis),  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  .BeH  NH8ib  (Nezib)  and  Marfsa  (Mareshah). 

KftHah  the  'Gamiite,  apparently  a  descendant 
of  tJie  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  There  is  no  ap- 
I>&r«nt  connexion  with  the  town  Keilah. 
XelAi'ali  =  Kelita  (Ezr.  x.  23). 
Xelita,  one  of  the  Levites  who  retnmed  with 
(Ezr.  X.  23).  He  assisted  in  expounding  the 
^"•w  (Neh.  viii.  7),  and  signed  the  covenant  with 
Keliemiah  (Neh.  x.  10). 

SflBi'iieL  1.  The  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah,  and 
fifttber  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxii.  21).— 1  The  son  of 
Shiphtan,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  one 
of  the  twelve  mea  appointed  by  Moses  to  divide 
tli«  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  24).^>8.  A 
1-^Tite,  father  of  Hashabiah,  prince  of  the  tribe  in 
^H«  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17). 

Xe'nui  =  Cainan  the  son  of  Enos  (1  Chr.  i. 
2)«  whose  name  is  also  correctly  given  in  this  fbrm 
^  the  margin  of  Gen.  v.  9. 

Xe'saUi,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
"^ith  its  ** daughter-towns"  (A.  V.  *•  villages") 
^'K^  possession  of  by  a  certain  Nodah,  who  then 
^sifcUed  it  by  his  own  name  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  Its 
■He  has  been  recovered  with  tolerable  certainty  in 
^^Qi'  own  times  at  Kenaicdtf  a  ruined  town  at  the 
■onUiem  extremity  of  the  Lejah,  about  20  miles 
'^-  of  BUsrah. 

^nai.     1.  Son  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau, 

***  Was  one  of  the  dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15. 

^^;  1  Chr.  i.  53).— 2.  One  of  the  same  family,  a 

P**>idaon  of  Caleb,  according  to  1  Chr.  iv.  15,  where, 

^^*ever,  the  Hebrew  text  is  corrupt.     Another 

^^2.*  ^  possibly  fallen  out  before  Kenaz. 

J  ^^"xieKite  (written  Kenisite,  A.  V.  Gen.  xv. 

^    X  am  Edomitish  tribe  (Num.  xxxii.  12  ;  Josh.  xiv. 

^  •.  ^^)>     It  is  difHcult  to  account  for  the  Kenezites 

y    '*ting  as  a  tiibe  so  early  as  before  the  birth  of 

2^*<s,  as  they  appear  to  have  done  from  Gen.  xv. 

But  the  enumeration  may  be  a  later  explan- 

^  addition  by  Mo$es  or  some  later  editor. 

nite,  fhe,  and  Xe'nitee,  fhe,  a  tribe  or 

Cin  whose  history  is  strangely  interwoven  with 

^    of  the  chosen  people.     The  first  mention  of 

is  in  company  with  the  Kenizzites  and  Kad- 

*^t«8  (Gen.  XV.  19).     Their  origin  is  hidden 

us.     But  we  may  fairly  infer  l^t  they  were 

J-^wich  of  the  larger  nation  of  Midian — from  the 

that  Jethro,  who  in  Exodus  Tsee  ii.  15,  16,  iv. 

&c.)  is  represented  as  dwelling  in  the  land  of 

ian,  and  as  priest  or  prince  of  that  nation  is  in 

S«t  (i.  16,  IV.  11)  as  distinctly  said  to  have 

a  Kenite.    The  important  services  rendered 
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by  the  sheikh  of  the  Kenites  to  Moses  during  a 
time  of  great  pressure  and  difficulty,  were  rewaiSed 
by  the  latter  with  a  promise  of  firm  friendship 
between  the  two  peoples.  The  connexion  then 
commenced  lasted  as  ^rmly  as  a  connexion  could 
last  between  a  settled  people  like  Israel  and  one 
whose  tendencies  were  so  ineradicably  nomadic  as 
the  Kenites.  They  seem  to  have  accompanied  the 
Hebrews  during  their  wanderings  (Num.  xxiv.  21, 
22;  Judg.  i.  16;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxviiL  15).  But 
the  wanderings  of  Israel  over,  they  forsook  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  and  betook  themselves 
to  freer  air — to  '*  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which 
is  to  the  south  of  Arad  '*  (Judg.  i.  16).  But  one 
of  the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe,  Heber  by  name,  had 
wandered  north  instead  of  south  (Judg.  iv.  11). 
The  most  remarkable  development  of  this  people  is  to 
be  found  in  the  sect  or  family  of  the  Rechabites. 

Xe'niiiite.   Gen.  xv.  19.    [Kekezite.] 

Xe'ren-Hap'pneh,  the  youngest  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Job,  bom  to  him  during  the  period  of  his 
reviring  prosperity  (Job  xlii.  14). 

Ke'lioth.  1.  A  name  which  occurs  among  the 
lists  of  the  towns  in  the  southern  district  of  Judah 
(Joeh.  XV.  25).  According  to  the  A.  V.  ("  Kerioth, 
and  Hezron  ")  it  denotes  a  distinct  place  from  the 
name  which  follows  it ;  but  this  separation  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  accentuation  of  the  Rec.  He- 
brew text,  and  is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  the 
name  taken  as  *'  Keriyoth-Hezron,  which  is  Hazor.* 
Dr.  Robinson  and  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  propose  to 
identify  it  with  Kttryetein  ('*  the  two  cities  "),  a 
ruined  site  which  stands  about  10  miles  S.  from 
Hebron,  and  3  from  Main  (Maon).— S.  A  dty  of 
Moab,  named  by  Jeremiah  only  (Jer.  xlviii.  24).  By 
Mr.  Porter  it  is  unhesitatingly  identified  with  Ku^ 
reiyehf  a  ruined  town  of  some  extent  lying  between 
Buarah  and  Sulkhad,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Haurdn,  The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  this  is 
the  proximity  of  Kureiyeh  to  Busmhf  which  Mr. 
Porter  accepts  as  identical  with  the  Bozrah  of  the 
same  passage  of  Jeremiah. 

Xeroe,  one  of  the  Nethinim,  whose  descendants 
returned  with  2^erubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  44;  Neh. 
vii.  47). 

Settle,  a  vessel  for  culinary  or  sacrificial  pur- 
poses (1  Sam.  ii.  14).  The  Hebrew  word  is  also 
rendered  **  basket"  in  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  **  caldi*on**  in 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  13,  and  «*  pot"  in  Job  xli.  20. 

Xeta'ralL,  the  wife  whom  Abraham  "  added  and 
took  "  (A.  V.  "  aj^ain  took  ")  besides,  or  after  the 
death  of,  Sarah  (Gen.  xxv.  1 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  Ge- 
senius  and  others  adopt  the  theory  that  Abraham 
took  Keturah  afler  Sarah's  death  ;  but  probability 
seems  against  it  (compare  Gen.  xvii.  17,  xviii.  11 ; 
Rom.  iv.  19;  and  Heb.  xi.  12),  and  we  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  passage  commencing  with  xx^*. 
1,  and  comprising  perhaps  the  whole  chapter,  or  at 
least  as  far  as  ver.  10,  is  placed  out  of  its  chrono- 
logical sequence  in  order  not  to  break  the  main  nar- 
rative; and  that  Abi-aham  took  Keturah  during 
Sarah's  lifetime.  That  she  was  strictly  speaking 
his  wife  is  also  very  uncertain.  In  the  record  in 
1  Chr.  i.  32,  she  is  called  a  **  concubine  "  (comp. 
Gen.  xxv.  5,  6).  Keturah  herself  is  by  Arab 
writers  mentioned  very  rarely  and  vaguely,  and 
evidently  only  in  quoting  from  a  rabbinical  writer. 
M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  (£!»at,  i.  179)  has  endea- 
voui-ed  to  identify  her  with  the  name  of  a  tribe  of 
the  Aroalekites  called  Katoorh^  but  his  argumentf 
are  not  of  any  weight. 
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Xbj.  Tbe  key  of  a  native  Oriental  lock  is  a  piece 
of  wood,  from  7  inches  to  2  feet  in  length,  fitted 
with  wires  or  short  nails,  which,  being  inserted 
laterally  into  the  hollow  bolt  which  serves  as  a 
lock,  raises  other  pins  within  the  staple  so  as  to 
allow  the  bolt  to  be  drawn  back.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  open  a  lock  of  this  kind  even  without  a 
key,  viz,  with  the  finger  dipped  in  paste  or  other 
adhesive  substance.  The  passage  Cant.  y.  4,  5,  is 
thus  probably  explained. 


IronKej.  <VMmTlMlMg.) 

the  second  of  the  daughters  of  Job,  bom 
to  him  aiier  his  recovery  (Job  xlii.  14). 

Keii's,  the  Valley  of;  one  of  the  '<dties"  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xvili.  21)  and  the  eastern  border 
of  the  tribe. 

Kib'roth-Hatta'avah,  Num.  xi.  84;  marg. 
**  the  gi*aves  of  lust"  (comp.  xxxiii.  17).  From 
thera  being  no  change  of  spot  mentioned  between  it 
and  Taberah  in  xi.  3,  it  is  probably,  like  the  latter, 
about  three  days'  journey  from  Sinai  (z.  33),  and 
near  the  sea  (xi.  22, 31).  If  HMherd  be  Haxeroth, 
then  '*  the  graves  of  lust "  may  be  perhaps  within 
a  day's  journey  thence  in  the  direction  of  Sinai. 

y^**^*"*i  a  <:>tv  of  Mount-Ephraim,  given  ap 
with  its  **  suburbs  '  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxi. 
22).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  JOKllEAM 
is  substituted  for  Kibzaim  (ver.  68). 

Kid.    [Goat.] 

Xid'ron,  the  Brook,  a  torrent  or  valley — not  a 
**  brook,"  as  in  the  A.  V.— close  to  Jerusalem.  It 
lay  between  the  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
was  ci-ossed  by  David  in  his  flight  (2  Sum.  zv.  23, 
comp.  30),  and  by  our  Lord  on  His  way  to  Geth- 
semane  (John  xviii.  1 ;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  26 ;  Luke 
zzii.  39).  Its  connexion  with  these  two  occur- 
rences is  alone  sufficient  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Kachal-Kidron  is  the  deep  ravine  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  now  commonly  known  as  the  "  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat."  But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name 
were  formerly  applied  also  to  the  ravines  surroun<l- 
ing  other  portions  of  Jerusalem — the  south  or  the 
west;  since  Solomon's  prohibition  to  Shimci  to 
"pass  over  the  tonent  Kidron"  (1  K.  ii.  37)  is 
said  to  have  been  broken  by  the  latter  when  he 
went  in  the  direction  of  Gath  to  seek  his  fugitive 
slaves  (41,  42).  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
name  Kidron  having  been  applied  to  the  southern 
or  western  ravines  of  the  city.  The  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  the  Kidron  valley — that  in  respect  to 
which  it  is  most  fi-equently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.— • 
is  the  Impurity  which  appears  to  have  been  ascribed 
to  it.  In  the  time  of  Josiah  it  was  the  common 
cemetery  of  the  dty  (2  K.  xxiii.  6;  comp,  Jer. 
xxvi.  23,  "  graves  of  the  common  people").  How 
?ong  the  valley  continued  to  be  used  for  a  burying- 
place  it  is  veiy  haixl  to  ascertain.  To  the  date  of 
the  monuments  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  we  have  at 
pi^esent  no  clue;  but  even  if  they  are  of  pre-Chris- 
tinn  times  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  tombs. 
At  pres^ent  it  is  the  favourite  resting<place  of  Mos- 
lems and  Jews,  the  former  on  the  west,  the  latter 
on  the  east  of  the  valley.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  valley  of  Kidron  in  its  modern  state  is 
taken  from  Dr.  Robinson : — From  the  head  of  the 
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KZDBON,  THX  BBOOS 

valley  the  dome  of  the  Holy  Sepalchie  been  S. 

by  £.    The  tract  aroond  thla  spot  is  very  rocky.^ 

The  valley  runs  for  15  minutes  directly  to 

the  dty ;  it  is  here  shallow  and  broad,  and  in  somo^ 

parts  tilled,  thoogh   very  atony.    It  now  ti 

nearly  east,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and 

the  northward  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.    Here  i^ 

is  about  200  rods  distant  fit>m  the  city;  and 

tract  between  is  tolerably  levd  groand,  planter 

with  olive-trees.    The  valley  is  still  shallow, 

runs  in  the  sanne  direction  for  about  10  minnt^^. 

It  then  bends  again  to  the  soath,  aiid«  followi; 

this  general  course,  passes  between  the  dty  and 

Mount  of  Olives.    Before  reaching  the  dty, 

also  opposite  its  northern  part,  tlM  valley 

out  into  a  basin  of  some  breadth,  which  is  till- 

and  contains  plantations  of  olive  and  other 

trees.    As  the  valley  descends,  the  steep  side  u 

the  right  becomes  more  and  more  elevated  above 

until,  at  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  the  height  of 

brow  is  about  100  feet.     Here  a  path  vdnds  ' 

from  the  gate  on  a  coarse  S.E.  by  E.,  and 

the  valley  by  a  bridge.    Below  the  bridge  the 

contracts  gradually,  and  sinks  more  rapidly. 

the  distance  of  1000  foet  from  the  bridge 

course  S.  10°  W.  the  bottom  of  the  valley 

become  merely  a  deep  gully,  the  narrow  bed 

torrent,  from  which  the  hills  rise  directly  on 

side.     Here  another  bridge  is  thrown  across  i 

an  arch.    The  valley  now  continues  of  the 

character,  and  follows  the  same  course  (S.  10^ 

for  550  feet  farther;  where  it  makes  a  sharp 

for  a  moment  towards  the  right.     This  portion  t 

narrowest  of  all ;  it  is  here  a  mere  ravine  ' 

high  mountains.     Below   the  short   torn  ^^ 

mentioned,  a  line  of  1025  feet  on  a' course  ^ —.^^» 

biings  us  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Viiigin,  lying 

und«r  the  western  hill.    The  valley  has  now 

a  little;  but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  b^ 

bed  of  the  torrent.     From  here  a  course  S.  2(r^ 

carried  us  along  the  village  of  Siloam  {Kefr 

on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  1170  feet  we  were 

posite  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  po —  ^.v-- 

Siloam,  which  lies  255  feet  within  it.    Fui ^ 

down,  the  valley  opens  more  and  is  tilled.  A  Ji„„\x 
of  685  feet  on  the  same  courae  (S.  20°  W.)  broc=-^^^^ 
us  to  a  rodiy  point  of  the  eastern  hill,  here  ca^>^^^  ^ 
the  Mount  of  Offence,  over  against  the  entranc^^^jTjQ^, 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Thence  to  the  wdl  of  ^^^eW 
or  Nehemiah  is  275  feet  due  south.  Below  the  ^  -sT^inut^ 
of  Kehemiah  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  cootx 
to  run  S.S.\V.  between  the  Mount  of  Offence 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called.  At 
1500  feet  or  500  yards  below  the  well  the  val 
bends  off  S.  75°  £.  for  half  a  mile  or  more, 
tlien  turns  again  more  to  the  south,  and  pursu* 
way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  width  of  the 
valley  below  the  well,  as  far  as  to  the  turn,  vai» 
from  50  to  100  yards ;  it  is  full  of  olive  and  % 
tiees,  and  is  in  most  pai-ts  ploughed  and  sown 
fijain.  Further  down  it  tsies  the  name  among  0  ^^^  ~{rv 
Arabs  of  Wady  er-Bdhib,  'Monka*  Valley,*  fr*-^^  ^  ^ 
the  convent  of  St.  Saba  situated  on  it ;  and  sT^  ^^y  ei 
nearer  to  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  also  called  Wady  ^  ^^MfJ 
Ndr,  *  Fire  Valley.*  The  channel  of  the  Valley  '^-'^ ^yxxt 
Jehoshaphat,  the  Brook  Kidron  of  the  Scriptur'^^^^-reD 
is  nothing  more  than  the  dry  bed  of  a  wintiy  torreg^^  ^^f  b; 
bearing  marks  of  being  occasionally  swept  over  ^  ^(/cet 
a  large  volume  of  water.  One  point  is  unnoti<^  s— ^  "**™ 
in  Dr.  Robinson's  description,  sufficiently  curies ^T^^^tf * 
and  well-attMted  to  merit  frnther  careful  invest-^ -* 
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I— the  ponibility  that  the  Kidroo  flows  below 
the  pment  sniface  of  the  grouud.  Dr.  Barclay 
mwitii^nt  **  a  fountain  that  borsts  forth  during  the 
ivinter  in  a  vallej  entering  the  Kidron  from  the 
Borth,  and  flows  several  handred  yards  before  it 
nnks;"  and  again  he  testifies  that  at  a  point  in 
the  Talley  about  two  miles  below  the  dty  the  mur- 
HBOxings  of  a  stream  deep  below  the  ground  may 
be  distinctly  beard,  which  stream,  on  excavation, 
be  flctuaUy  discovered.  His  inference  is  that  between 
the  two  points  the  brook  is  flowing  in  a  snbterra- 
neoQs  channel,  as  is  **  not  at  all  ui&%quent  in  Pa- 
lestine." 

H^iih,  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  which  lay 
•a  the  extreme  south  boundaiy  of  the  tribe,  next  to 
Kdgm  (Josh.  xv.  22).  The  **  town  Cinah  situated 
ncwr  the  wilderness  of  Zin  "  with  which  Schwan 
^roold  identify  it,  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  own  or 
•n  J  other  map. 

Sadred.  I.  Of  the  special  nsmes  denoting  re- 
1*^00  by  consanguinity,  the  principal  will  be  found 
'^xpbined  under  their  proper  heads,  Fatheb,  Bro- 
^^ER,  &c  It  will  be  there  seen  that  the  words 
'^'hich  denote  near  relation  in  the  direct  line  are 
^**ed  also  for  the  other  superior  or  inferior  d^rees 
iQ  that  line,  as  gi-andfather,  grandson,  &c. — IL  The 
w^ords  which  express  collatei-al  consanguinity  are— 
1 .  nude ;  2.  aunt ;  3.  nephew ;  4.  niece  (not  in 
■^^  V.) ;  5,  cousin. — III.  The  terms  of  affinity  are 
*""*!.  (a)  father-in-bw,  (6)  mother-in-law ;  2.  (a) 
f***-in-law,  (6)  daugbter-iL-law ;  3.  (a)  brother-in- 
.  ^t  (6)  sister-in-law.  The  domestic  and  econom- 
*^^  questions  ainsing  out  of  kindred  may  be  dasited 
'**^er  the  three  heads  of  Makkiaqe,  Inherit- 
"^^E,  and  Blood-Retenoe,  and  the  reader  is 
^^^|erred  to  the  articles  on  those  subjects  for  inform- 
^^on  thereon. 

Bne.    [Cow.] 
.^  tiag,  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Rnler  of  the 
"Hebrews  during  a  period  of  about  500  years  pre* 
^^wos  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  586. 
^1m  immediate  occasion  of  the  substitution  of  a 
"^ifpl  form  of  government  for  that  of  the  Judges, 
eeons  to  have  been  the  siege  of  Jabesh-Gilead  by 
^ahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xL  1,  xii. 
12),  and  the  refusal  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  that 
dty  to  capitulate,  except  on  humiliating  and  cruel 
conditions   (1  Sam.  xi.  2,  4-6).     The  conviction 
seems  to  have  foi-ced  itself  on  the  Israelites  that 
they  could  not  resist  their  formidable  neighbour 
unless  they  placed  themselves  under  the  sway  of  a 
king,  like  surrounding  nations.     Concurrently  with 
this  conviction,  disgust  had  been  excited  by  the 
corrupt  administration  of  justice  under  the  sons  of 
Samuel,  and  a  radical  change  was  desired  by  them 
lothis  respect  also  (1  Sam.  viii.  3-5).     Accord- 
iogly  the  original  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king  was  two- 
fold :  first,  ^at  he  should  lead  the  people  to  battle 
in  time  of  war;  and,  2ndly,  that  he  should  execute 
judgment  and  justice  to  them  in  war  and  in  peace 
(1  Sam.  riii.  20).     In  both  respects  the  desired  end 
%aa  mttained.    To  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  Hebrew 
^ing^  we  must  abstract  ourselves  from  the  notions 
of  modem  Europe,  and  realise  the  position  of  Oriental 
%>vereigns.     The  following  passage  of  Sir  John 
If  aloolm  respecting  the  Shahs  of  Persia,  may,  with 
•ome  slight  modifications,  be  regarded  as  finirly  i^ 
^klicable  to  the  Hebiew  monarchy  under  David  and 
^Solomon : — **  The  monarch  of  Persia  has  been  pro- 
Xiotuioed  to  be  one  of  the  most  absolute  in  the 
^orld.     His  word  has  ever  been  deemed  a  law: 
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and  he  has  probably  never  had  any  further  restraint 
upon  the  tne  exercise  of  his  vast  authority  than 
has  arisen  from  his  rtgardfw  religion,  his  respect 
for  established  usages,  his  desire  of  reputation,  and 
his  fear  of  exdting  an  opposition  that  might  be 
dangat>us  to  his  power,  or  to  his  Ufe"  (Mucolm's 
Persia,  vel.  ii.  303).  Besides  being  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  supreme  judge,  and  absolute 
master,  as  it  were,  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  the 
king  exerdsed  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  on  them, 
and  of  exacting  from  them  personal  service  and 
labour.  And  £he  degree  to  which  the  exaction  of 
personal  labour  might  be  carried  on  a  special  occa- 
sion is  illustrated  by  King  Solomon's  requirements 
for  building  the  temple.  In  addition  to  these 
earthly  powers,  the  King  of  Israel  had  a  more  awful 
claim  to  respect  and  obedience.  He  was  the  vice- 
gerent of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  xvi.  13),  and  as  it 
were  His  son,  if  just  and  holy  (2  Sam.  vii.  14 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  26,  27,  ii.  6,  7).  He  had  been  set  apart 
as  a  omsecrated  ruler.  Upon  his  head  had  been 
poured  the  holy  anointing  oil,  composed  of  olive-oil, 
myrrh,  dnnamon,  sweet  calamus,  and  cassia,  which 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  exdusively  for  the  priests 
of  Jehovah,  especially  the  high-priest,  or  had  be«i 
solely  used  to  anoint  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congreg- 
ation, the  Ark  of  the  Testimony,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  Tabei-nade  (Ex.  xxx.  23-33,  xl.  9 ;  Lev.  xxi. 
10  ;  1  K.  i.  39).  He  had  become,  in  &ct,  emphat- 
ically "  the  Lord's  Anointed."  A  ruler  in  whom 
so  much  authority,  human  and  divine,  was  em- 
bodied, was  naturally  distinguished  by  outward 
honours  and  luxuries.  He  had  a  court  of  Oriental 
magniflcence.  When  the  power  of  the  kingdom 
was  at  its  height,  he  lat  on  a  throne  of  ivory, 
covered  with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of  which  were 
two  figures  of  Hops.  The  king  was  dressed  in 
royal  robes  (IK.  xxii.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9) ;  his 
iudgnia  were,  a  cix)wn  or  diadem  of  pure  gold,  or 
perhaps  radiant  with  precious  gems  (2  Sam.  i.  10, 
xii.  30;  2  K.  xi.  12;  Ps.  xxi.  3),  and  a  roysl 
sceptre.  Those  who  approached  him  did  him  obeis- 
ance, bowing  down  and  touching  the  ground  with 
their  foreheads  (1  Sam.  xxi  v.  8;  2  Sam.  xix.  24); 
and  this  was  done  even  l^  a  king's  wife,  the  mother 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.  16).  Their  officets  and  subjects 
called  themselves  his  servants  or  slaves,  though  they 
do  not  seem  habitually  to  have  given  way  to  such 
extravagant  salutations  as  in  the  Chaldaean  and 
Peiaian  courts  (1  Sam.  xvii.  32,  34,  36,  xx.  8; 
2  Sam.  vi.  20;  Dan.  ii.  4).  As  in  the  East  to 
this  day,  a  kiss  was  a  sign  of  respect  and  homage 
(1  Sam.  x.  1,  perhaps  Ps.  ii.  12).  He  lived  in  a 
splendid  palace,  with  porches  and  columns  (IK. 
vii.  2-7).  All  his  diinking  vessels  were  of  gold 
(1  K.  X.  21).  He  had  a  lai^e  harem,  which  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  must  have  b(>cn  the  source  of 
enormous  expense.  As  is  invariably  the  case  in 
the  great  eastern  monarchies  at  pi-esent,  his  haiem 
was  guarded  by  eunuchs ;  translated  **  officers  "  in 
the  A.  y.  for  the  most  part  (1  Sam.  viii.  15 ;  2  K. 
zxiv.  12,  15 ;  1  K.  xxii.  9 ;  2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  33, 
XX.  18,  xziii.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7).  The  law  of  suo- 
cesdon  to  the  throne  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  i^ 
seems  most  probable  that  the  king  during  his  life 
time  named  his  successor.  This  was  certainly  th^ 
case  with  David  (1  K.  i.  30,  ii.  22) ;  and  with 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  21,  22).  At  the  same  time, 
if  no  partiality  for  a  &vomite  wife  or  son  inter- 
vened, there  would  always  be  a  natural  bias  of 
affection  in  favour  of  the  ddest  son.    The  following 
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U  a  lUt  of  some  of  the  oiTii'ors  of  the  king : — 1.  The 
Heoonler  or  Chroniclor,  who  was  jwrhnps  an:iI<^ous 
to  the  Historiographer  whom  Sir  John  Malcolm 
mentions  as  an  otHcer  of  the  Persian  court,  whose 


J).  3.  The  otlicer  who  was  *'  over  the  house  "  ( Is. 
TTTii.  15,  xxivi.  3).  His  duties  would  Ik?  those  of 
rhief  steward  of  the  houAehoId,  and  wouM  embrace 
all  the  internal  economical  arranp>ment8  of  tlie 
palace.  4.  The  king's  friend  ^,1  K.  iv.  5),  called 
]ikewu!«  the  king's  companion.  5.  The  keeper  of 
the  vestry  or  wanlrobe  ("-*  K.  x.  22),  G.  Tlje  ca|>- 
fciin  of  the  body-guard  { 'J  tJam.  xx.  2:  •).  7.  Distinct 
orhcers  over  Uic  king's  treaNures,  his  storehouses, 
labourers,  viueyanls,  olive-treos,  and  sycamore-trees, 
herds,  camels,  and  fUnrks  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31 ).  8. 
The  oflficer  over  all  tiie  liost  or  army  of  Israel,  the 
oommauder-in-<:hief  of  the  ai-my  (*J  Simi.  xx.  2>'> ; 

1  Chr.  xxvii.  34;  2  Sam.  xi.'l).  9.  The  royal 
couiuiellnrs  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32 ;  U,  iii.  3,  xix.  11,  13). 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  tlie  sources  of  the 
royal  revenues:  —  1.  The  royal  dem&ines,  corn- 
fields, vineyards,  and  olive-ganlens.  2.  The  produce 
of  the  royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23  ; 

2  Chr.  xxvi.  10 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25).  3.  A  nominal 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  corn-land  and  vineyanis  and 
of  sheep  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  4.  A  tribute  from 
meichants  who  ]i»s>ed  through  the  Hebrew  ter- 
ritory (1  K.  X.  14).  5.  Pi-esentjt  made  by  his 
subjects  (I  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi.  20;  IK.  x.  25;  Ps. 
Ixxii.  10).  6.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  king 
hoil  trading  vesM'ls  of  his  own  at  sea  (1  K.  x.  22). 
It  is  ])robable  that  Solomon  and  some  other  kings 
may  have  derived  some  ivvenue  from  commercial 
ventures  ( 1  K.  ix.  28).  7.  The  sjKiils  of  war  taken 
fiom  conqueied  nations  and  thi*  tribute  paitl  bv 
them  rJ  Sam.  viii.  2,  7,  8,  10 ;  1  K.  iv.  21 ;  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  5).  8.  Ijtstly,  an  undefined  power  of  exact- 
ing c<impulsoiy  labour,  to  \^hii*h  reference  lias  been 
alie:i>ly  made  ( 1  Sam.  viii.  12,  13.  Ui). 

King!,  Fint  and  Second  Booki  of,  originally 
only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  first  eiiited 
in  Hebrew  as  two  by  Bom)>erg,  after  the  model 
of  the  L.\X.  and  tlie  Vulgate.  They  arc  called 
by  the  LXX.,  Origen,  &c.,  Ba<nAcialv  rpiTti  and 
rfrdprrif  third  and  fourth  of  the  Kiiyjdoma  (the 
lKK)ks  of  Samuel  bi*ing  the  first  an«l  scconil),  but  by 
the  Latins  with  few  exceptions,  teitius  ct  quart  us 
liejuin  liber.  The  division  into  two  liooks,  being 
puraly  artiticial  and  as  it  were  mechanical,  nuiy  be 
overliH>ked  in  speaking  of  them ;  and  it  mut>t  ali>o 
l)e  rememl)erefl  tliat  tlie  division  betwei>n  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Samuel  is  equally  aiiilicial,  .ind  that 
in  ]>iiint  of  fact  the  historical  books  commencing 
witii  Jmlges  and  en«ling  w.th  2  Kings  pix-sent  the 
np]toarance  of  one  work.  But  to  (»iitine  ourselv»s 
to  the  bo«jk8  of  Kings.  We  shall  I'onsiilei' — I.  Their 
historical  and  chronologic.d  range; — II.  Their  jie- 
culiarities  of  diction,  and  other  ieaturcs  in  their 
hterary  aspect; — III.  Their  authoixliip,  and  the 
8ouri«*  of  the  author's  information; — IV,  Their 
relation  to  the  books  of  ChronieUai ; — V.  Their  place 
in  tlie  canon,  and  the  reference"*  t*;  them  in  the  New 
Testiiment.>->I.  The  li<joks  of  Kings  rsmge  Irom 
Davitrb  death  and  Solomon's  ao.-essiou  to  the  throne 
of  Isi-ael,  commonly  reokone-1  as  i;.c.  1015,  but  ac- 
a>rding  to  Lepsius  u.c.  9i»3,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  deM>lation  of  Joni- 
calem,  and  the  burning  of  the  Temple,  according  to 


the  tame  reckoning  B.C.  588,  (D.C.  586,  Lfpn^^ 
—a  period  of  427  (or  405)  yean :  with  a  top. 
plemental  notice  of  an  event  that  occurred  af^ 
an  interval  of  2t>  years,  viz.  the  liberatioQ  of  J^ 
hoiachin  from  hi:s  prison  at  Babjl(Hi,  and  a  «t3f 
further  exten>.ion  to  Jehoiachin's  death,  the  time  of 
whidi  is  not  known,  bat  which  was  probably  lut 
long  after  his  liberation.    The  history  thprefon 
comprehends  the  whole  time  of  the  Israelitish  mo> 
narchy,  exclusive  of  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  DfiTid, 
As  regards  the  atlairs  of  foreign  nations,  and  thi 
i-elation  of  Israel  to  them,  the  historical  notica  ii 
these  books,  though  in  the  earlier  times  scanty,  an 
motit  valuable,  and  in  striking  accordance  with  thi 
latest  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  coutemponi/ 
profane  history.     The  names  of  Omri,  Jehu,  31^ 
nahem,  Hoshoa,  Hezekiah,  &c.,  are  believed  to  hsn 
l>e4.'u  decipheretl  in  the  cuneifoim  inscrifjtions  wliick 
alM)  contain  pretty  full  accounts  of  the  cam^oipi 
of  Tiglath-Pileoer,  Sargun,  Sennacherib,  and  Ea^ 
haddon :  Slialmaneaer's  name  h.is  not  yet  been  di» 
covei-ed,   though   two  inscriptions   in   the  BritiA 
Museum  are  tliought  to  refer  to  his  reign.   Anotte 
most  important  aid  to  a  right  understanding  of  tbt 
histr>ry  in  these  books,  and  to  the  filling  upafito 
outline,  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophet^  and  e*pi^ 
ially  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.     It  must,  hoveroV; 
be  admitted  that  the  chronological  detiils  expr^Jyi 
given  in  the  books  of  Kings  form  a  remarkable  cam 
trast  with  their  striking  historical  accuracy.   ThM| 
iletails  are  inexpliciible,  and  frequently  entirely  caan 
tiadictory.     The   very   tirst  date  of  a  decidfdl^' 
chronological  character  which  is  giv«i.  that  of  tlM 
foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  K.  vi.  1),  isasi* 
nifestly  eiToncous,  as  being  irrecoiKjileable  with  si^ 
view  of  the  chronology  of  the  times  of  the  Judgi% 
or  with  St.  Paul's  cidcubtion.  Acts  xiii.  20.    U  ■ 
in  fact  abindoned  bv  almost  all   chronnhi^ts,  t* 
whatever  school   they  belong,  whether  ancient  ff 
modem,  and  is  utterly  ignored  by  Jo5^hu%    M 
regiutls,  however,  these  chronological  ditficultie%  ft 
must  be  observed  tliey  are  of  two  essentially  diflcn^ 
kinds.     One  kind  is  merely  the  wont  of  thedili 
necessaiy  for  chronological  exactness.    Uut  theotkr 
kind  of  diihculty  is  of  a  totally  diiTerent  charsbHi 
and  embnices  dates  which  are  verv  exact  io  thdr 
mrjde  of  cxpivtteion,  but  are  en'oueoiis  and  coclxft* 
dictory.     (1.)  When  we  sum  up  tlie  years  ofsll 
the  mgns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  as  given  io  At 
boi>kH  of  KingM,  luid  then  all  the  years  of  the  reigH 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  fit>m  the  1st  of  Iiehol<Mfflt> 
the  Gth  of  Heaiekiah,  we  find  that,  instead  of  tht 
two  sums  agreeing,  there  is  an  exi«ss  of  19  or  20 
years  in  Judah  ;  the  reigns  of  the  Litter  amouotii|f 
to  2G1  years,  while  the  former  make  up  only  24SL 
But  we  are  able  to  get  somewhat  neora'  to  tneMt 
of  this  disagreement,  because  it  so  happens  that  tiw 
parallel  histories  of  Israel  and  Judah  timch  in  ftir 
or  live  points  where  the  synchronisms  are  precisclf 
moiked.     These  points  are  [1)  at  the  simultsnwM 
accessions  of  Jeroboam  and  ISehoboam;  (2)st(^ 
simultaneons  deaths  of  Jehonun  and  Ahsxiah,  'i 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  simultaneous  sootf 
sions  of  Jehu  and  Athaliah;  (3)  at  the  latbyar 
of  Amaziah,  which  was  the  1st  of  Jerobosin  U> 
(2  K.  xiv.  17;;  (4)  in  the  reign  of  Ahax.  whi* 
was  contemporary  with  some  part  of  Peksh'i,  va, 
acconling   to   the  text  of  2  K.  xvi.  1,  the  tJwi 
first  years  of  Ahnz  with  the  thive  Isst  of  P^^i 
and  (5)  at  the  (Uh  of  Hezekiah,  which  was  th«  9tk 
of  Ilushea.     Ikginning  with  the  sub^crioi  iw 
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with  the  doable  aooessioD  of  R^oboom 

JerobouEiy  and  closes  with  the  doable  death  of 

and  Jehoram,  we  Had  that  the  six  reigns 

y—  Jodah  make  up  95  jean,  and  the  eight  reigns  in 

make  up  98  years.    Here  there  is  an  eioess 

3  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  may, 

,  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  frequent 

of  dynasty  there,  and  the  probability  of 

_  of  years  being  reckoned  as  whole  years, 

ithMXM  causing  the  same  year  to  be  reckoned  twice  over. 

,  i^ain,  at  the  double  aooessi<m  of  Atha* 

and  Jehu,  we  hare  in  Judah  7+^0+14  fint 

of  Amaxiah  =  61,  to  correspond  with  28+17 

X6=61,  ending  with  the  last  year  of  Jehoash  in 

Starting  again  with  the  15th  of  Amaziah= 

1   Jeroboam  II.,  we  hare  15+52+16+3  =  86  (to 

tJ»«  3ni  year  of  Abas),  to  correspond  with  41+1+ 

lO-f2+20=74  (to  the  doee  of  Pekah's  reign), 

nrlxpw  we  at  once  detect  a  deflciency  on  the  part  of 

of  r86-  74= )  12  years,  if  at  least  the  3rd  of 

rauly  corre^nded  with  the  20th  of  Pekah. 

lastly,  starting  with  the  year  following  that 

aimed,  we  have  13  last  years  of  Ahaz+7  first 

of*  Iiexekiah=20,  to  correspond  with  the  9  years  of 

Uoritea,  where  we  Bnd  another  deficiency  in  Israel 

^^    11  yean.     The  discrepance  of  12   years  first 

in  the  third  pei-iod.     We  are  told  in  2  K. 

-  B  that  Zachariah  began  to  reign  in  the  38th  of 

' ,  and  (ziy.  23)   that  his  father  Jeroboam 

to  reign  in  the  15th  of  Aroaziah.     Jeroboam 

^'iBt  therefore  have  reigned  62  or  63  years,  not 

^^  :  for  the  idea  of  an  interregnum  of  11  or  12 

between  Jeroboam  and  his  son  Zachariah  is 

Bat  the  addition  of  these  12  years  to 

'a  reign  esictly  equalizes  the  period  in  the 

^^^  kingdoms,  which  would  thus  contain  86  years. 

r^Mrds  the  discrepance  of  11  years  in  the  last 

^,  nothing  can  in  itself  be  more  probable  than 

«ither  during  some  part  of  Pekah*s  lifetime, 

&£W  bis  death,  a  period,  not  included  in  the 

1  years  of  either  Pekah  or  Hoshea,  should  have 

P^ed,  when  there  was  either  a  state  of  anarchy, 

^be  government  was  administered  by  an  Assyr- 

officer.     (2.)  Turning  nezt  to  the  other  class 

*^^  ^fficulties  mentioned  above,  the  following  in- 

*J^»oes  will  perhaps  be  thought  to  justify  the  opinion 

^*^*^    the  dates  in  these  books  which  are  intended 

^^    Establish  a  precise  chronology  are  the  work  of  a 

^^^>di  later  hand  or  hands  than  the  books  them- 

^^'^es.    The  date  in  1  K.  vi.  1  is  one  which  is  ob- 

y'lon^y  iotended  for  strictly  chronological  purposes. 

*^  Correct,  it  would,  taken  in  conjanction  with  the 

*Qb0«quent  notes  of  time  in  the  books  of  Kings, 

^VPposing  them  to  be  correct  also,  give  to  a  year 

^^«  length  of  the  time  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Ba^ 

^lozuaa  captivity,  and  establish  a  perfect  connexion 

?**^''e«»  sacred  and  pro&ne  history.     But  so  little 

^^^ii  the  case,  that  this  date  is  qidte  irrecondleable 

^'^la  Egyptian  history,  and  is,  as  stated  above,  by 

*^y*t  nniversal  consent  rejected  by  chronolc^ts, 

y^^^  ^  pui-ely  Scriptural  grounds.    This  date  is 

ite/?iT^  by  precise  synchronistic  definitions  of  the 

Israel  and  Judah,  the  effect  of 


2*^lel  reigns  of 

li^'^  would  be,  and  must  have  been  designed  to 
j^  ^  '^Pplj  ^®  ^^"^  0^  accuracy  in  statii^  the 
m^^  of  the  reigns  without  reference  to  the  odd 
Qi^^^T*^.  But  thne  synchronistic  definitions  are  in 
op  >I^^^  discord  with  the  statement  of  the  length 
CQ^^'Sus.  According  to  1  K.  zzii.  51  Ahaziah  suc- 
ii^I^^  Ahab  in  the  17th  year  of  Jehoshaphat.  But 
^^**'^ilng  to  the  statement  of  the  length  of  Ahab's 


reign  in  zvi.  29,  Ahab  died  in  the  18th  of  Jeho- 
shaphat ;  while  according  to  2  K.  i.  17,  Jehoram 
the  son  of  Ahaziah  sucoMded  his  brother  (after  his 
2  years'  reign)  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  though,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  reigns,  he  must  have  succeeded  in  the  18th 
or  19th  of  Jehoshaphat  (see  2  K.  iii.  1),  who 
reigned  in  all  25  years  (xzii.  42).  [Jbhoram.] 
As  r^ards  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
statements  are  so  contradictory  that  Archbishop 
Usher  actually  makes  three  distinct  b^nnings  to 
his  regnal  era.  From  the  length  of  Amaziah's 
reign,  as  given  2  K.  ziv.  2,  17,  23,  it  is  manifest 
that  Jeroboam  II.  began  to  reign  in  the  15th  year 
of  Amasiah,  and  that  CJzziah  bi^;an  to  reign  in  the 
16th  <^  Jeroboam.  But  2  K.  zr.  1  places  the  com« 
mencement  of  Uzziah's  reign  in  the  27th  of  Jero- 
boam, and  the  accession  of  2jachariah  =  the  close  of 
Jeroboam's  reign,  in  the  38th  of  Uzziah,  state- 
ments utterly  oootradictory  and  irrecondleable. 
Other  grave  chronological  difficolties  seem  to  have 
their  source  in  the  same  erroneous  calculations  oa 
the  part  of  the  Jewish  chrMiologist^lI.  The  pecol- 
iarities  of  diction  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  other 
features  in  their  literary  history,  may  be  Iniefiy 
disposed  of.  On  the  whole  the  peculiarities  of  dic*- 
tion  in  these  books  do  not  indicate  a  time  after  the 
captivity,  or  towards  the  close  of  it,  but  oa  the 
contrary  point  pretty  distinctly  to  the  age  of  Jere- 
miah. The  general  diaracter  of  the  language  is, 
most  distincUy,  that  of  the  time  before  tlie  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  But  it  is  worth  consideration 
whether  some  traces  of  dialectic  varieties  in  Judah 
and  Israel,  and  of  an  earlier  admizture  of  Syriasms 
in  the  language  of  Israel,  may  not  be  discovered 
in  those  portions  of  these  books  which  refer  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  As  regards  the  text,  it 
is  fiur  from  being  pei*fect.  Besides  the  errors  in 
numerals,  some  of  which  are  probably  to  be  traced 
to  this  source,  such  passages  as  1  K.  zv.  6 ;  v.  10» 
compared  with  v.  2 ;  2  K.  zv.  30,  viii.  16,  zvii. 
34,  are  manifest  corruptions  of  transcribers.  In 
connezion  with  these  literary  pecoliarities  may  be 
mentioned  also  some  remarkable  variations  in  the 
version  of  the  LXX.  These  consist  of  transpotitiong, 
omiitionSf  and  some  considerable  additions.  The 
nno^  important  tranapositioni  are  the  history  of 
Shimei's  death,  1  K.  ii.  36-46,  which  in  the  LXX. 
rOod.  Vat)  comes  after  iii.  1,  and  divera  scraps 
Rom  chs.  iv.,  v.,  and  iz.,  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  remarks  of  the  translators.  The  sections  1  K. 
iv.  20-25,  2-6,  26,  21,  1,  are  strung  together  and 
precede  1  K.  iii.  2-28,  but  are  many  of  them  re- 
peated again  in  their  prq)er  places.  The  sections 
1  K.  iii.  1,  iz.  16,  17,  are  strung  together,  and 
placed  between  iv.  34  and  v.  1.  The  section  1  K. 
vii.  1-12  is  placed  after  vii.  51.  Section  viii.  12, 
13,  is  placed  after  53.  Section  iz.  15-22  is  placed 
afler  z.  22.  Section  zi.  43,  zii.  1,  2,  3,  is  much 
transposed  and  confused  in  LXX.  zi.  43,  44,  zii. 
1-3.  Section  ziv.  1-21  is  placed  in  the  mi<bt  of 
the  long  addition  to  ch.  zii.  mentioned  below. 
Section  zzii.  42-50  is  placed  after  zvi.  28.  Chaps. 
zz.  and  zzi.  are  tran8]X)sed.  Section  2  K.  iii.  1-3 
is  placed  afler  2  K.  i.  18.  The  omissibns  are  few. 
Section  1  K.  vi.  1 1-14  is  entirdy  omitted,  and  37, 
38,  are  only  slightly  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of 
ch.  iii.  The  erroneous  clause  1  K.  zv.  6  is  omitted ; 
and  80  are  the  dates  of  Asa's  reign  in  zvi.  8  and  15 ; 
and  there  are  a  few  verbal  omissions  of  no  conse- 
quence.   The  diief  mterest  lies  in  the  additions^  of 


too  1  K.  zz.  19,  2  K.  XT.  25.  There  remains  only 
the  long  passage  about  Jeroboam.  It  appean  erid- 
ent  that  this  aoooant  is  onlj  an  flpocrjrphal  renion 
made  up  of  the  existing  materials  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptui-es,  after  the  manner  of  1  Esdras,  Bel  and 
the  Diagon,  the  apoayphal  Esther,  and  the  Targums. 
Another  feature  in  the  literary  condition  of  our 
books  must  just  be  noticed,  viz.  that  the  compiler, 
in  aiianging  his  materials,  and  adopting  the  very 
woi-ds  of  the  documents  used  by  him,  has  not  always 
been  careful  to  avoid  the  c^f^iearance  of  contradic- 
tion.>->III.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  these  books, 
but  little  difficulty  presents  itself.  The  Jewish 
tradition  which  ascribes  them  to  Jeremiah,  is  borne 
out  by  the  strongest  internal  evidoice,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  language.  The  last  chapter,  espec- 
ially as  compared  with  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Chronicles,  beara  distinct  traces  of  having  been 
wiitten  by  one  who  did  not  go  into  captivity,  but 
remained  in  Judea,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  This  suits  Jei-emiah.  The  events  singled 
out  for  mention  in  the  concise  narrative,  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge, 
and  in  which  he  took  special  interest.  The  writer 
in  Kings  has  nothing  more  to  tell  us  concerning  the 
Jews  or  Chaldees  in  the  land  of  Judah,  which  ex- 
actly agrees  with  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  Jeremiah, 
who  we  know  was  carried  down  to  Egypt  with  the 
fugitives.  In  fiict,  the  date  of  the  writing  and  the 
position  of  the  writer,  seem  as  clearly  marked  by 
the  tennination  of  the  narrative  at  xxv.  26,  as  in 
the  CRse  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  annexa- 
tion of  this  chapter  to  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  so 
as  to  form  Jer.  lii.  (with  the  additional  clause  con- 
tained 28-30)  is  an  evidence  of  a  very  ancient,  ;if 
not  a  contemporary  belief,  that  Jeremiah  was  the 
author  of  it.  Going  back  to  the  xzivth  chapter, 
we  find  in  ver.  14  an  enumeration  of  the  captives 
taken  with  Jehoiachin  identical  with  that  in  Jer. 
xxiv.  1 ;  in  ver.  13,  a  reference  to  the  vessels  of  the 


great  weight  Going  back  to  the  reign 
in  the  xxiii.  and  xxii.  chapters,  the  oonne 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  wiUi  Manassc 
gressions,  and  the  comparison  of  it  to  tl 
tion  of  Samaria,  ver.  26,  27,  lead  us  b 
10-13,  and  that  passage  leads  us  to  Jer.  v 
4,  xix.  3,  4,  &c  The  particular  account 
passover,  and  his  other  good  works,  the  r 
ver.  24,  25  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the 
the  Book  by  Hilkiah  the  priest,  with 
account  of  that  discovery  in  ch.  xxii.,  e 
Jeremiah,  who  bq^an  his  prophetic  off 
13th  of  Josiah ;  whose  xith  chap,  refers 
to  the  book  thus  found ;  who  showed  1 
ment  to  Josiah  by  writing  a  lamentati 
death  (2  Chr.  zxxv.  25),  and  whose  writ 
how  much  he  made  use  of  the  copy  of  De 
so  found.  With  Josiah's  reign  neoessaril 
strongly  marked  characters  of  Jeremiah 
ship.  For  though  the  graeral  unity  and 
of  plan  lead  us  to  assign  the  whole  hi: 
certain  sense  to  one  author,  and  enable  a 
to  tlie  aooount  of  the  whole  book  the  pro* 
from  the  closing  chapters,  yet  it  must  b 
mind  that  the  authorship  of  those  parts  < 
tory  of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  an  e; 
that  is,  of  all  before  the  reign  of  Josi 
have  consisted  merely  in  selecting,  arra 
serting  the  connecting  phrases,  and,  when 
slightly  modernising  the  old  histories  ' 
been  drawn  up  by  contemporary  prophel 
the  whole  period  of  time.  2^ee  e,g,\l 
For,  as  i-^^rds  the  sources  of  informatic 
truly  be  said  that  we  have  the  naiiative 
poraiy  writers  throughout.  It  has  air 
observed  [Chbonicles]  that  there  was 
soies  of  state-annals  both  for  the  kingdor 
and  for  that  of  Israel,  which  embiaced 
time  comprehended  in  the  books  of  Ki 
least  to  the  end  of  the  rei^n  of  Jehoia 
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fffM^f  identical  with  the  history  of  bis  reign  in  the 

ftfitknud  chronidefl ;  and  part  of  the  history  of  He- 

sekiah  we  know  is  identical  in  the  chronicles  and 

io  the  prophet.     The  chapter  in  Jeremiah  relating 

to  the  destmction  of  the  Temple  (lii.)  is  identical 

with  that  in  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxr.     In  later  times  we 

bare  rapposed  that  a  chapter  in  the  prophecies  of 

Dtanid  was  used  for  the  national  chronicles,  and 

sp|MarB  as  £zr.  ch.  i.     These  other  works,  then,  as 

far  as  the  memory  of  them  has  be^  preserved  to 

as,  were  as  follows.     For  the  time  of  David,  the 

book  of  Samael  the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the 

prophet,  and  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (2  Sam. 

xxi.-xxiT.  with  1  K.  i.  being  probably  extracted 

/roen  Nathan's  book),   which  seem  to  have  been 

ooUeeted — at  least  that  portion  of  them  relating 

to    David — into  one  work  called  **  the  Acts  of 

I>KTid  the  King,"  1  Chr.  xxix.  29.     For  the  time 

o£  Solomon,  **  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon," 

1     K.   xi.  41,  consisting  probably  of  parts  of  the 

**  £ook  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of 

-Abijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 

■e^r,"  2  Chr.  ix.  29.     For  the  time  of  Rehoboam, 

**  tlte  words  of  Sbemaiah  the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo 

1^«  aeer  concerning  genealogies,"  2  Chr.  xii.  15. 

^or  the  time  of  Abijah,  "  the  story  of  the  prophet 

Iddo,**  2  Chr.  xiii.  22.     For  the  time  of  Jehosha- 

pbat,  **  the  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani," 

2   Chr.  XX.  34.     For  the  time  of  Uxxiah,  "the 

"^T-itingB  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,"  2  Chr.  xxvi.  22. 

Por  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  **the  vision  of  Isaiah  the 

P^^pfcet,  the  son  of  Amoz,"  2  Chr.  xxxii.  32.     For 

the  tame  of  Manasseh,  a  book  called  **  the  sayings 

^^  tti«  seers."     For  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  a  pro- 

P^^ciej  of  **  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet, 

•*"  Oilb-hepher,"  is  cited,  2  K.  xiv.  25 ;  and  it 

hkely  that  there  were  books  containing  special 

mes  of  the  acts  of  £lijah  and  Elisha,  seeing 

'^^^t  the  times  of  these  prophets  are  described  with 

f^^  copiousness.     Of  the  latter  Gehazi  might  well 

^^^«  been  the  author,  to  judge  from  2  K.  viii.  4, 5, 

^    ^isha  himself  might  have  been  of  the  former. 

Q^^'^ibly  too  the  prophecies  of  Azariah  the  son  of 

y^^^»  "*  Asa's  reign,  2  Chr.  xv.  1,  and  of  Hanani 

j^^dhr.  xvi.  7),  and  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  in 

^**^b's  reign;   and  Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavah, 

^     ^   Jehoshaphat's ;   and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Je- 

^^^^Rda,  in  Jehoash's;  and  Oded,  in  Pekah's;  and 

J^^^shariah,   in    Uzziah's  reign;   of  the  prophetess 

^X^ldah,  in  Josiah's,  and  others,  nuiy  have  been 

^         red  in  writing,  some  or  all  of  them.     With 

to  the  work  so  often  cited  in  the  chronicles 

**  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah," 

Chr.  ix.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  11,  xxvii.  7,  xxviii.  26, 

:^xii.  32,  xxzv.  27,  xxx\n.  8,  it  haa  been  thought 

some  that  it  was  a  separate  collection  containing 

ke Joint  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms;  by  others 

j^^at  it  is  our  Books  of  Kings  which  answer  to  this 

'^^esciiption ;  bat  by  Eichhom,  that  it  is  the  same  as 

i«  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  so  constantly 

^^ted  in  the  Books  of  Kings ;  and  this  last  opinion 

^^jtma  the  best  founded.— IV.  As  regards  the  rel»> 

^ion  of  the  Books  of  Kings  to  those  of  Chronicles, 

^%  is  manifest,  and  is  universally  admitted,  that  the 

^yirmer  is  by  far  the  older  work.     The  language, 

^rhich  is  quite  free  from  the  Persicisms  of  the  Chro- 

^sidea  and  their  late  orthography,  and  is  not  at  all 

'%Dore  Aramaic  than   the  language  of  Jeremiah, 

clearly  points  out  its  relative  superiority  in  regard 

to  age.     Its  subject  also,  embracing  the  kingdom  of 

Jamel  as  well  as  Judabf  is  another  indication  of  its 


composition  before  the  kingdom  of  brad  was  for- 
gotten, and  before  the  Jewiiih  enmity  to  Samaria* 
which  is  apparent  in  such  passages  as  2  Chr.  xx. 
37,  XXV.,  and  in  those  chapters  of  Ezra  (i.-vi.) 
which  belong  to  Ch)t>nicles,  was  brought  to  ma- 
turity. While  the  Book»  of  Chronicles  therefore 
were  written  especially  for  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  Babylon,  the  Book  of  Kings  waa 
written  for  the  whole  of  Israel,  before  their  common 
national  existence  was  hopelessly  quenched.  Another 
comparison  of  considerable  interest  between  the  two 
histories  may  be  drawn  in  respect  to  the  main  de- 
sign, that  design  having  a  marked  relation  both  to 
the  individual  station  of  the  supposed  writers,  and 
the  peculiar  drcumstanoes  of  their  country  at  the 
times  of  their  writing.  Jeremiah  was  himself  a 
prophet.  He  lived  while  the  prophetic  ofhce  waa 
in  full  vigour,  in  his  own  person,  in  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel,  and  many  others,  both  true  and  false.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  in  the  Books  of  Kings  great  pro- 
minoioe  given  to  the  proj^etic  office.  Ezra,  on 
the  contrary,  was  only  a  priest.  In  his  days  the 
prophetic  office  had  wholly  falken  into  abeyance. 
That  evidence  of  the  Jews  being  the  people  of  God, 
which  consisted  in  the  pi-esence  of  prophets  anoong 
them,  was  no  more.  But  to  the  men  of  his  gener* 
ation,  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  continuance  of 
God's  &vour  to  their  race  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  retttoration  of  the  daily 
sacrifice  and  the  Levitical  woi:ship,  and  the  won- 
derful and  providential  renewal  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions. Moreover,  upon  the  principle  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  influenced  by  natural  feelings 
in  their  selection  of  their  materials,  it  seems  most 
appropriate  that  while  the  prophetical  writer  in 
Kings  deals  very  fully  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
in  which  the  prophets  were  much  more  illustrious 
than  in  Judah,  the  Levitical  writer,  on  the  contrary, 
should  concentrate  all  his  thoughts  round  Jeru- 
salem where  alone  the  Levitical  caste  had  all  its 
powers  and  functions,  and  should  dwell  upon  all 
the  instancea  preserved  in  existing  muniments  of 
the  deeds  and  even  the  minutest  ministrations  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  of  their  faithful- 
ness and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth.  From 
the  comparison  of  parallel  narratives  in  the  two 
books,  it  appears  that  the  results  are  precisely 
what  would  naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  writer  of  Chronicles,  having  the 
books  of  Kings  before  him,  and  to  a  great  extent 
making  those  books  the  basis  of  his  own,  but  also 
having  his  own  personal  views,  predilections,  and 
motives  in  writing,  writing  for  a  diffei-ent  age,  and 
for  people  imder  very  diflferent  circumstances ;  and, 
moreover,  having  before  him  the  original  authori- 
ties from  which  the  books  of  Kings  wei*e  compiled, 
as  well  as  some  others,  naturally  rearranged  the 
older  narrative  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  his  tastes ; 
gave  in  full  passages  which  the  other  had  abridged, 
inserted  what  had  been  wholly  omitted,  omitted 
some  things  which  the  other  had  inserted,  including 
everything  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
showed  the  colour  of  his  own  mind,  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  passages  which  he  selected  from  the 
ancient  documents,  but  in  the  reflections  which  he 
fiequently  adds  upon  the  events  which  he  relates, 
and  possibly  also  in  the  turn  given  to  some  of  the 
speeches  which  he  records.  But  to  say,  as  has  been 
said  or  insinuated,  that  a  ditTerent  view  of  super- 
natural agency  and  Divine  interposition,  or  ofthe 
Mosaic  institutions  and  the  Levitical  worship,  it 
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giren  in  the  two  books,  or  that  a  len  hiBtorical 
ohancter  belongs  to  one  than  to  the  other,  is  to  saj 
what  has  not  &e  least  foondation  in  fact.  Snper- 
natiual  agency,  as  in  the  doud  which  filled  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  1  K.  Tiii.  10,  11,  the  appearw 
anoe  of  the  Lord  to  Solomon,  iii.  5,  11,  ^.  2,  uq. ; 
the  withering  of  Jeroboam's  hand,  xiii.  3^ ;  the 
fire  fix>m  heaven  which  consumed  Elijah's  sacriHoe, 
inriii.  38,  and  numeroos  other  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha;  the  smiting  of  Sennacherib's 
annj,  2  K.  zix.  85 ;  the  going  back  of  the  shadow 
on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  xz.  11,  and  in  the  rery  fine- 
quent  prophecies  uttered  and  fulfilled,  is  really  more 
often  adduced  in  these  books  than  in  the  Chronicles. 
The  sdection  therefore  of  one  or  two  instances  of 
miracaloas  agency  which  happen  to  be  mentioned 
in  Chronicles,  and  not  in  Kings,  as  indications  of  the 
superstitious  credulous  disposition  of  the  Jews  after 
the  captivity,  can  have  no  efieet  but  to  mislead. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  selection  of  passages  in 
Chronicles  in  which  the  mention  of  Jewish  idolatry 
is  omitted.  It  conveys  a  fedse  inference,  because 
the  truth  is  that  the  Chronider  does  expose  the 
idobtry  of  Judah  as  severely  as  the  author  of  Kings, 
and  traces  the  destruction  of  Judah  to  sndi  idolatry 
quite  as  dearly  and  forcibly  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  14,  aeq.). 
The  author  of  Kings  again  is  quite  as  explicit  in  his 
references  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  has  many  allu- 
sions to  the  Levitical  ritual,  though  he  does  not 
dwell  so  copiously  upon  the  details.  See  e,^,  1  K. 
ii.  3,  iii.  U,  viu.  2,  4,  9,  53,  56,  ix.  9,  20,  x.  12, 
zi.  2,zii.  31,32  ;  2  K.  xi.  5-7, 12,zii.  5, 11, 13, 16, 
xiT.6,xvi.  13,  1-5,  xvii.  7-12, 13-15,  34-39,  xviii. 
4,  6,  xxii.  4,  5,  8,  m^.,  xxiii.  21,  &c.,  bendes  the 
constant  references  to  the  Temple,  and  to  the  ille- 
gality of  highplaoe  worship.  So  that  remarks  on 
the  Levitical  tone  of  Chronides,  when  made  fi>r  the 

Surpoae  of  supporting  the  notion  that  the  law  of 
loses  was  a  late  invention,  and  that  the  Levitical 
worship  was  of  post-Babylonian  growth,  are  made 
in  the  teeth  of  the  testimony  of  the  books  of  Kings, 
as  well  as  those  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samud. 
The  opinion  that  these  books  were  compiled  "  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile,"  is  doubtless 
also  adopted  in  order  to  weaken  as  much  as  possible 
the  force  of  this  testimony.— V.  The  last  point  for 
our  consideration  is  the  pfaoe  of  these  books  in  the 
Canon,  and  the  references  to  them  in  the  N.  T. 
Their  canonical  authority  having  never  been  dis- 
puted, it  is  needless  to  bring  forward  the  testimonies 
to  their  authentidty  which  may  be  found  in  Jose- 
phus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  &c.  They 
are  reckoned  among  the  Prophets,  in  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  Holy  Sonptures;  a  porition 
in  accordance  with  the  suppositiim  that  they  were 
compiled  by  Jeremiah,  and  contain  the  narratives 
of  the  different  prophets  in  succession.  They  are 
frequently  dted  by  our  Lord  and  br  the  Apostles. 
Thus  the  allusions  to  Solomon's  glory  (Matt,  r'u 
29);  to  the  queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon 
to  hear  his  wisdom  (xii.  42)  ;  to  the  Temple 
^Acts  vii.  47,  48) ;  to  the  great  drought  in  the 
oays  of  Elijah,  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke 
iv.  25,  26)  ;  to  the  deansing  of  Naaman  the 
Syrian  (ver.  27) ;  to  the  charge  of  Elisha  to  Gehazi 
(2  K.  iv.  29,  oomp.  with  Luke  x.  4)  ;  to  the  dress 
of  Elijah  (Mark  i.  6,  comp.  with  2  K.  i.  8) ;  to  the 
complaint  of  Elijah,  and  Uod's  answer  to  him  (Rom. 
zi.  3,  4) ;  and  to  the  raising  of  the  Shunammite's 
son  from  the  dead  (Heb.  xi.  .S5) ;  to  the  giving  and 
withholding  the  rain  in  answer  to  Elijah's  prayer 


(Jam.  T.  17, 18 ;  Rev.  zi.  6)  ;  to  JeseM 
20) ;  are  all  derived  from  the  Books  of  Ki 
with  the  statement  of  Elijah's  presenoe  at  t 
figuration,  are  a  striking  testimony  to  tl 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  teaching,  and 
authenticity  as  a  portion  of  the  WoM  of  G 

£r  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (ix.  7)  as 
from  which  the  Syrians  (Aramaeans)  v 
"brought  up;"  u«,  apparentiy,  as  the 
where  they  had  dwdt  before  migrating  U 
glon  north  of  Palestine.  It  was  also  th 
which  the  captive  Syrians  of  Damascus 
moved  by  Tiglath-Pileser  on  his  conques 
city  (2  K.  xvi.  9;  oomp.  Am.  i.  5).  Iss 
it  with  Elam  in  a  passage  where  Jen 
threatened  with  an  attack  from  a  ford 
(xxii.  6).  The  common  opinion  among  rec 
mentatora  has  been  that  a  tract  on  the  rivi 
Cyrus  b  intended.  May  not  Kir  be  a  vi 
Kith  or  Kush  (Cush),  and  represent  th 
Ethiopia,  the  Cissia  of  Herodotus  ? 

XiitHan'Mth,  2  K.  iii.  25. 

Kir-Ha'rMh,  Is.  xvi.  11. 

Xir-Hara'ietk,  Is.  xvi.  7. 

Xir-He'zM,  Jer.  xlviii.  31,  36.  This  i 
the  three  preceding,  all  slight  variatio 
are  all  applied  to  one  place,  probably  Ki 
Whether  Heres  refers  to  a  worship  of 
carried  on  there  is  uncertain ;  we  are  witi 
to  the  meaning  of  the  name. 

EIr'ilh,  apparentiy  an  andent  or  archi 
meaning  a  city  or  town.  The  grounds 
sidering  it  a  more  andent  word  than  Ir  oi 
— (1.)  Its  more  frequent  occurrence  in  tl 
of  places  existing  in  the  country  at  the  tii 
conquest.  These  will  be  found  below, 
rare  occurrence  as  a  mere  appellative,  < 
poetry.  Kiriah  may  perhaps  be  compar 
word  "  burg "  or  **  bury,"  in  our  own  1 
Closdy  related  to  Kiriah  is  Kereth,  app 
Phoenician  form,  which  occurs  oocasiunf 
xxix.  7 ;  Prov.  viii.  3).  This  is  familiar 
the  Latin  garb  of  Carthago,  and  in  the 
and  Armenian  names  Ctr^a,  Tigrano-Cerit 
proper  name  it  appears  in  the  Bible  under  ' 
of  Kerioth,  Kailah,  Kartan ;  besides  thoi 
diately  following. 

Siriathalm,  one  of  the  towns  of  Moi 
were  the  **  glory  of  the  country  ;"  named 
the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1, 
Elzekiel  (ziv.  9).  It  is  the  same  place 
JATHAIM ,  in  which  form  the  name  elsewhe 
m  the  A.  V. 

Siriathia'riii%  1  Esd.  v.  19.  [Kibj 
ARUi,  and  K.  Arim.] 

Xirloth,  a  place  in  Moab,  the  palaces 
were  threatened  by  Amos  with  destructio 
(Am.  ii.  2) ;  unless  indeed  the  vrord  mean 
"  the  cities  " — which  is  probably  the  cai 
Jer.  xlviii.  41. 

EIr'Jatll,  the  last  of  the  cities  enumeral 
longing  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  x 
It  is  named  with  Gibeath.  but  without  ai 
ative— "  Gibeath,  Kiijath."  Whether  thi 
connexion  between  these  two  names  or  o 
seems  a  strong  probability  that  Kiijath  is 
with  the  better  known  place  Kirjath-Jea 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  name  has  baa 
by  copyists  at  some  very  early  period. 

Kiz^atha'im.— 1.  On  the  east  of  the  Jo 
of  the  places  which  were  taken  possession  < 
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built  bj  the  Reaboiites,  and  had  fresh  names  oon- 
g^rtd  oo  them  (Num.  ixxii.  37,  and  see  38),  the 
fixst  tnd  last  ot  which  are  known  with  some  toler- 
degree  of  oertaintj  (Josh.  xii.  19).  It  is  pos' 
blj  the  flune  pUce  as  that  which  gave  its  name  to 
ancient  Shav^Kiriathaim,  though  this  is  mere 
ooojectore.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
(xlTiii.  1, 23)  and  Esekiel  (xxr.  9— in  thene  three 
rwawnipi  the  A.  V.  gires  the  name  Kiriathaim). 
by  Eoc^ius  it  appears  to  hare  been  well  known. 
H«  describes  it  as  a  Tillage  entirely  of  Christians, 
lO  miles  west  of  Medeba,  **  close  to  the  Bans." 
3uxckiiaidt  (p.  367,  July  13)  when  at  McuUba 
C  Aledeba)  was  told  by  his  guide  of  a  place,  et-  Teym, 
mboai  half  an  hour  (1^  mile  English,  or  barely 
2  ZBiles  Roman)  therefrom,  which  he  suggests  was 
i<i««tical  with  Kirjathaim.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
tted  that  the  evidence  for  the  identity  of  the  two 
not  very  conyincing.  Porter  pronounces  oonfid- 
t^  for  Kvreij/atf  under  the  southfm  side  of 
AUaruSj  as  being  identical  both  with  Kir- 
and  Kirjath'Huzoth ;  but  he  adduces  no 
in  support  of  his  oondusion,  which  is 
^irely  at  rarianct  with  Eusebius ;  while  the  name, 
9,  similar  one,  having  been  a  common  one  east  of 
^  Jordan,  as  it  stiU  is,  Kureiyat  may  be  the 
^X>r«8entatiye  of  some  other  place.-*2.  A  town  in 
'^^  ^pHtali  not  mentioned  in  the  original  lists  of  the 
I^*^"u  Lesion  allotted  to  the  tribe  (see  Josh.  xix.  32- 
^^>9  but  inserted  in  tha  list  of  cities  given  to  the 
^«i-»*onite  Levite^  in  1  Chr.  (ri.  76),  in  place  of 
-K'A.SKTAN  m  the  pnallel  artalogue,  Kartan  being 
I**"^t>>ably  only  a  ooBtractioB  thereof. 

SOrJafli-ArlMt,  an  early  Bane  of  the  city  which 

^^^Jtsar  the  conquest  is  gsnenlly  known  as  Hebron 

C-^ofi-lu  xiT.   15  ;   Judg.  i  10).    The  identity  of 

Klrjath-Arba  with  Hebron  it  constantly  asserted 

^0«m.  zziii.  2,  xxzT.  27  ;  Joaibxiv.  15, zr.  13, 54, 

*x-7,  xxL  11). 

SZir'jatll-AMB,  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  name 

Kx^uiTH-JBARiM,  which  occurs  only  in  Ezr.  ii.  25. 

^Cr'jafb^a'ftl,  an  alternative  name  of  the  place 

^isv:a2dly  called  Kiijath>j«arim  (Josh.  xt.60,  xviii.  14), 

bta-fc  aUo  Baalah,  and  once  Baale-of-Judah. 

3Sr'jatli-Hu'Mrtll,  a  place  to  which  Balak  ao- 

«M3capanied  Balaam  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 

^<*ttb  (Num.  xxii.  39),  and  which  is  nowhere  else 

&a«zxtioDed.     It  appears  to  have  lain  between  the 

Ajfc»oj|  (  Wady  Mojeb)  and  Bamoth-Baal  (comp. 

▼'^»"-  36  and  41),  probably  north  of  the  former.   No 

"^"■•^  of  the  name  has  been  discovered  in  later  times. 

.    _^^ JftthwJe'nrim,  a  city  which  played  a  not  un- 

^"'l^ortant  part  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.    We 

^r?*   Encounter  it  as  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 

lj***®otiites  (Josh.  ix.  17) :  it  next  occurs  as  one  of 

(^^  ^^^idmarks  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah 

^     "   ^  )  and  as  the  point  at  which  the  western  and 

l^  ^*^m  boundaries  of  Benjamin  coincided  (xviii. 

j^  K«3  '^) )  '^^  ^°  ^^  ^^  ^^  passages  we  find  that 
^'^^^  another,  perhaps  earlier,  name— that  of  the 
Canaanite  deity  Baal,  namely  Baalau  and 
<ATH-Baal.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  towns 
l^^^r^*^^^dah  (XV.  60).  It  is  included  in  the  genea- 
sir^^'*  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  50,  52)  as  found^  by, 
l^^^^^cended  from,  Shobal,  the  son  of  Caleb-ben- 
**       **  Behind    Kirjath-jearim  **   the    band    of 
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t^^  -^V^gg  pitched  their  camp  before  their  expedition 
■  ^^cmnt  Ephraim  and  Laish,  leaving  their  name 


l^r 


to  the  spot  for  long  alter  (Judg.  xviii. 
[Mahameh-dan.]     Hitherto  beyond    the 
y  nnctity  implied  in  its  bearing  the  name  of 


Baal,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Kiijath-Jearim. 
It  was  no  doubt  this  reputation  for  sanctity  which 
noade  the  people  of  Beth-shemesh  appeal  to  iia 
inhabitants  to  relieve  them  of  the  Ark  of  Jehovah, 
which  was  bringing  such  calamities  on  their  mi- 
tutored  inexperience  (1  Sam.  vi.  20,  21).  In  this 
high  place  the  ark  remained  for  twenty  years  (vii. 
2).  At  the  dose  of  that  time  Kirjath-jearim  lost 
its  sacred  treasure,  on  its  removal  by  David  to  tiie 
house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  (1  Chr.  xiii.  5,  6 ; 
2  Chr.  i.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  kc).  It  is  very 
remarkable  and  suggestive  that  in  the  account  of 
this  transaction  the  ancient  and  heathen  name  Baal 
is  retained.  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  appears 
to  have  been  well  known.  They  describe  it  as  a 
village  at  the  ninth  mile  between  Jerusalem  and 
Diospolis  (Lydda).  It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robin- 
son to  discover  that  these  requirements  are  exactly 
fulfilled  in  the  modem  village  of  Kwriet-eU'Enah--' 
now  osually  known  as  Abu  Ooshj  from  the  robber- 
chief  whose  head-quarters  it  was— at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Wady  Aly,  on  the  road  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem. 

Xir'Jatfa4taui'na]L,  a  name  which  occurs  once 
only  (Josh.  xv.  49),  as  another,  and  probably  an 
earlier,  appellation  for  Debir.  Whence  the  name 
is  derived  we  have  no  clue,  and  its  meaning  haa 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures. 

K&rjath-Se'pher,  the  early  name  of  the  dty 
Debir,  which  further  had  the  name— doubtless 
also  an  early  one — of  Kirjatr-Sannah.  Kiijath- 
sepher  occurs  only  in  Josh.  xv.  15,  16 ;  and  in  the 
exact  repetition  of  the  narrative,  Judg.  i.  11,  12. 
Ewald  conjectures  that  the  new  name  was  given  it 
by  the  conquerors  an  account  of  its  retired  position 
on  tiie  back — the  south  or  south-western  slopes— 
of  the  mountains,  possibly  at  or  about  the  modem 
el'B^trj,  a  few  miles  W.  of  ed'Dhoheriyeh, 

Kir  of  Xoab,  one  of  the  two  chief  strongholds 
of  Moab,  the  other  being  Ar  of  Moab.  The  name 
occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  1 ,  though  the  place  is  prob- 
ably refenned  to  under  the  names  of  Kir-heres, 
KiR-HARASETH,  &C.  The  ctue  to  its  identification 
is  given  us  by  the  Targum  on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
which  for  the  above  names  has  CraccOf  Crae, 
almost  identical  with  the  name  Kerakj  by  which 
the  site  of  an  important  city  in  a  high  and  very 
strong  position  at  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  is* 
known  at  this  day.  It  lies  about  6  miles  S.  of 
the  modem  ^a6to,  and  some  10  miles  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  upon  the  plateau  of  highlands  which' 
forms  this  part  of  the  country,  not  far  from  the 
western  edge  of  the  plateau.  Its  situation  is  truly 
remarkable.  It  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill,  surrounded  on  all  side^  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
valley,  which  again  is  completely  inclosed  by  moun- 
tains rising  higher  than  the  town,  and  overlooking 
it  on  all  sides.  The  elevation  of  the  town  can 
hardly  be  less  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Kilh.  1.  The  father  of  Saul ;  a  Benjamite  of 
the  family  of  Matri,  according  to  1  Sam.  x.  21, 
though  descended  from  Becber  according  to  1  Chr. 
vii.  8,  compared  with  1  Sam.  ix.  1.— 8.  S<hi  <^ 
Jehiel,  and  uncle  to  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  ix.  36). 
— >8.  A  Benjamite,  great  grandfather  of  Mordecai 
(Esth,  ii.  5).-«4.  A  Merarite,  of  the  house  of 
Mahli,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  His  sons  married 
the  daughters  of  his  brother  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
21,  22,  xxiv.  28,  29),  apparently  about  the  time  of 
King  Saul,  or  early  in  the  reign  of  David,  since 
Jeduthun  the  singer  was  the  son  of  Kish  (1  Chr 
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ri.  44.  A.  v.,  eompvH  with  3  Chr.  nli.  12). 
In  the  Ivt  dted  p!ia,  "  Kuh  the  un  of  Abdi,"  in 
the  nign  of  Hexckiih,  muat  denote  the  Leritiol 
bouM  or  diriiion,  under  it<  chief,  rother  thu  ui 
indfriduil. 

KidLl,  ■  Henrite,  ind  father  or  uoeitor  ot 
Ettinn  the  IDinitrel  (1  Chr.  ri.  44). 

Kilh'ian,  oh  of  the  towni  on  the  boaixl«7  of 
tha  tribe  of  Iiwchiir  {Joah.  lii.  30),  vhkh  with 
iti  suburbft  W49  (dlottfd  lo  the  Cienhonite  Lerita 
(iii.  28  1  A.  V.  K^shon).  Ha  tncc  of  the  lituB- 
tionofKiihion  riiste. 

Kl'ihaiL-Elih'lDiL  (Jodi.  ui.  SS). 

Zl'dtoa,  tha  Birtr,  a  toneot  or  winter  •tmin 
of  antral  CalBtine,  the  tane  of  two  of  the 
pindot  BchieTementi  of  Ismeliie  hislorr — the 
defeat  of  Siftn,  end  the  dalructioa  of  the  pro- 
pheta  of  Baal  hj  Elijah.  The  Sahr  MuHtla,  the 
modem  RpneeDtatiTe  of  the  Kiahon,  ii  tha  drain 
bj  which  the  watera  of  the  plain  of  UMiwlon,  and 
of  the  mountaini  which  enclae  thai  plain,  namel}', 
Oumel  and  the  Samaria  nings  on  the  tocth,  tb* 
mountain*  of  GalilM  on  the  north,  and  Gilboa, 
"  Little  Hemwn  "  (so  called),  and  Tabor  00  the 
cut,  lind  their  waj  to  the  Meditemuican.  It> 
crane  la  Id  a  direction  nnirlT  due  N.W.  It  haa 
two  priodfal  feeden :  the  lint  from  Deburieh 
(Oabenth),  on  Mount  Tihor,  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  pldn;  tad  aeoondlT,  from  JelbOn  (Gilboa)  and 
Jenbt  (EDgwuiim)  on  the  S.E.  It  i<  also  fed  b7 
the  copiouB  ipring  of  Lfjjm.  But  tike  mott  of 
the  loKslled  "riren"  of  FalcstiDe,  the  perennial 
•tnam  forma  but  a  imall  part  of  the  Kishon. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  jear  iti  Dpper 
portion  ia  Atj,  and  the  (tream  confined  to  a  tew 
■njlet  Ddt  the  eea.  The  aouira  of  thit  perennial 
portion  prooeed  from  the  roota  of  Carmel — the 
**  Tait  fDunlaim  called  BtiaAyeh,  about  three  milea 
eaat  of  Chaila"  and  thoe^  appareotlf  itill  more 
copiout,  dncrilcd  by  Shaw,  aa  bunting  forth  from 
beoeatli  the  eaatem  brow  of  Cai-mel,  and  dia- 
charpng  of  themsckei  "a  river  half  u  big  a>  the 
Ua."  It  eotera  the  en  at  t!ie  lower  part  of 
the  bay  of  Akka,  abont  two  mils  east  of  Chaib 
"  in  a  deep  tortiioua  hed  lelwoen  bankj  of  loUDT 
•oil  KHoe  15  feet  high,  and  15  to  20  yailla  apart'' 
(Foner,if™/too*,383,4).  The  psri  of  the  Kishon 
at  which  (he  prophets  of  Baal  were  alaughlered  by 
Elijah  waa  dDubtfcB  cloae  below  the  spot  on  Carmel 

now  filed  with  all  but  certuntf ,  aa  at  the  extreme 
eut  eixl  of  the  Tnoaotain,  to  which  the  name  ii  (till 
nllacbed  of  Et-Maliraltak. "  the  burning."  Of  the 
identitr  of  the  Kishon  with  the  present  Sa/ir 
iliduUa  there  ran  be  no  question. 

Xl'MHlt  an  inaccurate  mode  of  representing  the 
name  elsewhere  corTecIly  given  in  tha  A.  V. 
KiBHOX  (Ps.  Iiniii.  e  onlj). 

KiM.  Kining  the  lipt  by  war  of  affectionate 
salutatinn  wn>  customary  amon^t  ntsr  relativea  of 
bath  Kxei,  both  in  Patriarchil  and  in  later  time* 
(Gen.  nil.  11  ;  Cant.  viir.  I).  IWtwem  hidivi- 
duali  of  the  Kime  sei,  imd  in  >  limited  degree 
between  (hose  of  dilfettnt  tei».  the  kiaa  on  the 
cheek  ai  a  mark  of  reapect  or  an  net  of  salutation 
haa  at  all  tima  been  customary  in  the  East,  and 
can  hardlj  be  said  to  be  eitinct  even  in  turope. 
la  the  Christian  Church  the  kiss  of  charitj  was 
pnctised  not  onlv  aa  a  frlnidlT  salutation,  but  ai 
an  act  aymbolicsl  of  lore  and'  Chrialiau  brothei> 
nood  (Baa.  iri.  16 1  1  Cor.  iti.  20  ;  2  Cor:,  ilii. 


12;  I  TbMr.  96;  IFM.T.t4).  Rwamm^ 
bodied  in  the  tuilar  ChriitiaD  Men,  Bd  baa  ' — i-hj_^ 
continued  in  aome  of  thoM  now  In  me.  Amon.  a-w^ik 
the  Anbt  the  wanan  and  ehildno  Iriai  t^  beanb^^  _ 
of  their  hnebaods  or  blho*.  The  (apnior  rHarrrw-,^ 
the  laluta  by  a  kin  on  the  fbr^uivl.  In  Emt  a.^  ^ 
inferior  kisses  the  band  of  a  foperior,  gnwnllj  oc»     ^^ 


The  written 
ait  kissed  in  token  of  ropeet ; 
sometimes  kisaed  by  OricntaU 
their  labmiHion  (Gen.  ili.  40: 
Pa.  liiii.9  ;  tic).     Kistiif  is  apokai  of  in  Sort^. 
Qit  at  a  mark  of  reapect  or  adoratleu   t-  "    ~ 
(I  K.xii.  tS;  Hoa.iiii.2}. 

Eto.  The  Hebrew  ward  thna  TMidecvd 
in  three  passages.  Lei.  li.  14,  Dent,  ni 
Job  nriir.  7:  in  the  two  former  it  ti 
•'  kite  "  in  the  A.  V..  in  tlta  latter  "  Toltn™." 
la  enumerated  among  the  twenty  name*  of  bi 
mentioned  in  Deut.  lir.  (bdon^ng  for  the 
part  to  the  oider  ii^rtoro),  whldr 
unclean  by  the  Mcnic  Law,  and 
und  as  fsM  by  the  "  "" 


alone  afford)  a  doe  to  lis  Identification.  The  deep 
mines  in  the  recesiea  of  the  mountaina  from  wbicii 
the  labour  of  man  eilracta  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  an  then  described  ai  "  a  tntk  whidi  tb* 
biiil  of  prey  tuth  not  known,  nor  hath  the  eje  of 
the  o^^iiA  looked  upon  It."  Among  all  birds  at 
prej,  which  are  proverbially  elearw^led,  the  oyyoA 
ia  thua  distinguished  at  p«Msed  of  pecnlisT  keoi- 
nsM  of  Tiaioo,  and  by  this  attiibntc  alone  it  it 
marked.  Tranilatora  hare  been  singularlj  at 
TariaDoe  with  regard  to  thIt  bird.  Kobotsoii 
{Claoii  Pepiatmcki)  derirt*  oyyoA  fitrm  an  ob- 
solete root,  which  he  connects  wilb  an  Anbic 
word,  the  primary  meaning  of  which,  aocsnling  to 
Schulteni,  is  "  to  turn."  If  this  deriiatioii  be  tha 
true  one,  it  ia  not  improbable  that ''  kite"  la  tha 
correct  renderii^.  The  habit  which  birds  of  this 
gmui  have  of  "  sailing  in  circles,  with  the  mddcTw 
like  tail  by  its  inclination  governing  the  curt»,"  aa 
Yarrell  uys,  accords  with  the  Arabic  deriratloD. 
It  mutt  be  confessed,  honever,  that  (he  cnxuda 
for  identifying  the  o.'/i/oA  with  any  indiTMml 
apocica  art  too  slight  to  enable  oi  to  i^^anl  with 
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^^[^la  thMB  ;  ind  from  the  «jpn«dn  whidi  lollowi 
IBB    t.-f.  u>d  Drat.,  "  ifto  iu  kind,'  it  ii  xidcnt 


of  tbr  onumnit  w*  an  quit*  In  tbe  &iV.  Tha 
fbllowing  wgodcnt  of  ■  pottion  of  ■  ridilf  onuk- 
■HDtfll  door-tUp  or  ilsb  Iroin  KoujuDJik,  prebablf 
npreaati  lonwthliig  uppmiiiniitiac  to  tha  "kmp 
ud  tha  flowtr  "  of  Solonuo'i  Tonple. 


■rx*«  (Geo.  X,  4 ;   I  Cbr.  i.  7). 

'^"tiHiif  tifmgTii     [Brej 

Kaib.     1.  ThsksivaoftlK 

•tt^kMB  utioIB  Id  (nrl;  tiraei,  ' 

irf  Ixnl  MOO*,  cod  tha  UK  of  thi 


le  pTooea  of  aTDhalmiui:. 
a  Toaj  parhapa  ba  laid  to  aonie  eit«nt  of 
F  Babrewi.  i.  Id  their  maili  Iha  Jan,  lit;<? 
*Kk<r  OrianUb,  mada  littla  dw  of  knivo,  bat  tiuj 
^^^n  nqoind  both  for  ilaughtariog  uiiniali  aiUiJ  r 
'<»*-  feed  or  nerilica,  aj  well  u  cutting  up  tiie 
<=«»-»«ae  (Lct.  Til.  33.  34.  riii.  15.  20,  85,  ii,  13  ; 
JJaatn.  iriii.  18;  1  Sam.  ii.  34.  Sk.).  3.  Smallir 
''■'■'rt*  wm  in  ma  Ibr  pariog  fruit  (Joaeph.)  ui.l 
S>r     ailMTpaiiDg    peDi   (Jer.   luri.  231.      4,  Tha 


^*^  »*4  a  apwial 


d  for  Naiaritia  parpoaeB,  fnr 

nber  wai  raHrrad  in  Um  Tetri- 

^^     V"-"- "■■'.''.  19i  El.  T.  1;  lic.V    5.  The 

{^^«iiBg<bookf  of  Ii.  iTiil.  5  wsa  prober  ciirT«.| 

4«^*^''««.    6.  The  lancet!  of  theprierta  of  Bialmrc 

^**^ttl«a.  painted  linim  (1  K.  jmil.  28). 

Ij^^^fcop.     A  word  employed  in  tba  A.  V.  to  tialiit- 

^L^'^  two  tarma,  of  tha  real  meaning  of  which  piIj 

■f^^^-t  *a  can  my  with  certaintji  ii  that  thej  lafir 

-^^^^aomt  irchltectunl   or  oniainailal  objact,  an.] 

^^^^*U  tliej  hare  nothing  in  commia.     1.  CaJAliir. 

-^^^^iioccun  in  the  deKription  of  tba  aodlaatick  nl 

^^  aaend  [«it  in  Ei.  iir.   31-36,  and  unii. 

^^^-aa.  tba  two  pauagH  bong  identical.     In  »n- 

jt^^ar  part  of  the  worit  they  appear  to  fbnn  a  boss, 

^^^»a  which  the  branches  are  to  aprine  oat  fronj 

^*»«  main  item.     3,  Ths  tecond  Urm,  Fth/im,  i- 

*ctaid  oslj  in  1  K.  Ti.  18  and  rli.  24.    The  woxl 

^a>  doubt  •igniliea  loma  globulnr  thing  raMmbling  n 

^lall  (ourd,  or  an  egg,  though  m  to  tba  cbuiclei 


Ko't  ia  a  word  which  ocean  oDir  in  Kt.  niii. 
!3.  It  maj  parhapa  dttigDala  a  placa  otberwlM 
nnknown,  which  wa  niut  auppoM  to  bnva  been  a 
dtf  or  diitrict  of  Babjlonia.     Oi  It  mat  be  a  CDO» 

B  the  Vnlgata  takaa  it,  and  aoma  of  tha  Jewish  in- 
t«rprtt*n. 

Xolu^  Hcond  of  the  Ihraa  aoDa  of  Levi,  tmm 
whom  the  thm  principnl  diviaiona  ol'  the  Larilaa 
dttited  their  origin  and  their  name  (Gen.  iItI.  11  j 
eud.  Ti.  16,  18  1  Num.  lii.   IT  ;  2  Chr.  iniT. 


were  deacended  all  tha  prieate  ;  and  henca  thaw  of 
tha  Ki^thitaa  vbo  were  not  priats  wcrf  of  tha 
bigbert  rank  of  the  Lerllaa,  though  not  the  aona  of 
Lori'i  firat-born.  Id  the  joumejinga  of  the  Taber- 
nacle tha  aona  of  Kohath  had  charge  of  the  moat 
hoi;  portion  of  tha  Teaaelt.  (Num.  ir.)  Then 
were  all  preTioualy  eorrred  bjr  the  ptie^ta,  the  aona 
of  Aaron.  It  ippean  from  Ei.  vi.  IS— 22,  com- 
pared  with  1  Chr.  iiiil.  12,  utI.  23-32,  that  there 
were  roiir  funiliea  of  aona  of  Kohath — Amramitea, 
liharitia,  HebrODitea,  and  Uuielita.  Tha  veraa 
alnadf  died  fiom  I  Chr.  xiri.;  Nnm.  til.  19,  27; 
1  Chr.  uliJ.  12,  diadoaa  the  attalth  tod  promin- 
ence of  the  Eohathitea,  and  tha  important  officea 
filled  br  them  aa  keepen  of  the  dedicated  (reaanra, 
aa  jndgB,  ofRcera,  and  rulen,  both  eecular  and 
aacnd.  In  2  Chr.  u.  19,  tbej  appmr  u  lingBi, 
with  the  Korhitea.  The  number  of  the  aona  of 
Kohath  between  the  ags  of  30  and  50,  at  the  fine 
oenaoa  in  the  wildernea,  waa  2750,  and  the  whole 
number  of  mala  frooi  a  month  old  waa  8600 
(Num.  iiL  28,  It.  36).  Their  place  in  marching 
Bod  encampment  waa  aoath  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Xdid.  Ui.  29).  wtuch  wai  al*o  the  aituatioo  of  the 
Renbdiltee.  Of  tha  peraonal  hiatorj  of  Kohath  we 
know  nothing,  uoapt  that  be  came  down  to  l^gypt 
with  Lari  and  Jacob  (Gen.  lln.  1  i).  that  hia  Hater 
waa  Jochebed  (£i,  ti.  20),  and  that  he  liTed  to 
th*ageori33Ttan(Ei.  ri.  18). 

X^ld'kll.  1.  A  Benjamila  whoa  deaaendinta 
■attled  In  Jeniaalem  after  the  retum  from  the  cap- 
tiTitf  (Neh,  li.  T).>-2.  The  &lher  of  Ahab  tba 
fiUaa  prophet,  who  waa  burnt  bj  tha  king  of 
BabyloD  (Jer.  oii.  21). 

Xafnh.  L  Third  aon  of  Vma  br  Aholibnnah 
(Gen.  niTi.  5,  14,  18;  1  Chr.  i.  3S).  He  waa 
,  bora  in  Canaan  before  Earn  migrated  In  Mount 
|Seir(iim.  S-B),  and  waa  one  of  tht  '■duka"at 
IJlom.— S.  Another  Edomitiah  ditka  of  thia  name, 
■prang  tnta  Eliphai,  Eaan'i  aoa  hj  Adah  (Can. 
iiiTi.  16).— a.  Une  of  the  "aona  of  Hebron  "in 
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1  Chr.  ti.  43.-4.  Son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kobath, 
the  8on  of  Levi.  He  was  leader  of  the  famous 
rebellion  against  his  cou«ins  Moses  aixl  Aaron  in 
tlie  wiMerneis,  for  which  he  paid  the  penalty  of 
Itorishiug  with  his  followers  bj  an  earthquake  and 
flames  of  iiie  (Num.  xvi.  xxvi.  9-11).  The  par- 
ticul.-ir  grievance  which  rankled  in  the  mind  of 
Korah  and  his  company  was  their  exclusion  from 
the  otTice  of  the  priesthood,  and  their  being  con- 
fined— those  among  them  who  were  Levite»— to 
the  infi'rior  service  of  the  tabernacle.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Elizaphan  to  be  chief  of  the  Kohathites 
(Num.  iii.  34))  maj  have  further  inflamed  his  jea- 
luusy.  Korah's  position  as  leader  in  this  rebellion 
was  evidently  the  result  of  his  personal  character, 
whic-h  was  that  of  a  bold,  haughty,  and  ambitious 
man.  From  some  cau^e  which  does  not  clearly 
appear,  tJic  children  of  Korah  were  not  involved  in 
the  destjuction  of  their  father  (Num.  xxvi.  11). 
Perhaps  the  fissure  of  the  ground  which  swallowml 
up  the  tentB  of  Dathan  and  Al>iram  did  not  extend 
beyond  those  of  tlie  Keul^enites.  From  ver.  27  it 
seems  clear  that  Korah  him.self  was  not  with 
Dtitlian  and  Abiram  at  the  moment.  He  himself 
was  doubtless  with  the  250  men  who  bare  censers 
nearer  the  tabernacle  (ver.  19),  and  perished  with 
them  by  the  **  lire  from  Jehovah  "  which  accom- 
panied the  earthquake.  In  the  N.T.  (Jude  11) 
Konih  is  coupled  with  Cain  and  lialaam. 

KoKfthite  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31),  Korliite,  or 
Kor'athite,  that  portion  of  the  Kohathites  who 
were  descended  from  Korah,  and  are  frequently 
titylcd  by  the  synonymous  ^n>e  Sons  of  Korah. 
The  offices  filled*  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  as  far  as  we 
are  infoimed,  arc  tlie  following.  They  were  an 
impi>itant  branch  of  the  singers  in  the  Kohathite 
division,  Ileman  himself  being  a  Korahite  (1  Chr. 
vi.  :J3  j,  and  the  Korahites  being  among  thoM  who, 
in  Jelinshaphat*s  reign,  ••stood  up  to  praise  the 
Lonl  (;od  of  Israel  with  a  loud  voice  on  high" 
(2  Chr.  XX.  19).  Heni-e  we  find  cle^-en  Fbalnw  (or 
twelve,  if  Ps.  43  is  included  under  the  same  title  as 
Vs.  4'2)  dedicated  or  assigncil  to  the  sons  of  Korah, 
viz.  Ps.  42, 44-49, 84.  85,  87, 88.  Others,  again,  of 
the  sons  of  Korah  were  **  porters,"  i.e.  doorkeepers, 
in  the  temple,  an  otlice  of  con;;iderable  dignity. 

Kor'athitet,  the,  Num.  xxvi.  58.   [Korahite.] 

Xorliitef ,  the,  Ex.  vi.  24,  xxvi.  1 ;  1  Chr.  zii. 
6 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  19.    [Korahite.] 

Xo're.  1.  A  Korahite,  ancestor  of  Shallum 
an.l  Meshelemiah,  chief  porters  in  the  reign  of 
Lkivid  (\  Chr.  ix.  19,  xxvi.  1).— 9.  Son  of  Imnah, 
a  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14j. 
—8.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Ciir.  xxvi.  19,  "  the  sons 
of  Koke  "  following  the  Vulg.  Core),  should  pro- 
l>oi  Iv  l»e  **  the  sons  of  the  Korhite." 

Kos  (i:xT.  ii.  61;  Neh.  in.  4,  21)=rAccoz  = 
Coz  =  H.\KKoz. 

Kufhai'ah.  The  same  as  Kish  or  KiSHi,  the 
father  of  Ethan  the  Merarite  (1  Chr.  zr.  17). 


La'adah,  the  son  of  Shehdi,  and  grandson  of 
Jn.l.ih  ;1  <'hr.  iv.  21). 

La'adan.  1.  An  Ephraimite,  ancestor  of  Joshoa 
tbc  M»n  of  Nun  (I  Chr.  vii.  2';).— 9.  The  son  of 
(leishom,  elsewhere  culled  LiBNl  (1  Chr.  xziii.  7, 
8,  9;  ixvi,  21). 
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lalwii,  son  of  Bethuel,  brother  of  Rcbib 
and  father  of  Leah  and  Rachel.  The  elder  htm 
of  the  family  remained  at  Haran  when  Abnfaa 
removed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  it  is  there  lb 
we  first  meet  with  Labon,  as  taking  the  Ui| 
part  in  the  betrothal  of  his  sister  Kebekah  to  ks 
cousin  Isaac  (Gen.  zziv.  10,  29-60,  zzviL  43 
zxix.  4).  The  next  time  Labon  appean  ia  til 
sacred  narrative  it  is  as  the  boat  (rf*  his  neplw 
Jacob  at  Haran  (Gen.  zzix.  13,  14),  The  n) 
sequent  transactions  by  which  he  aeeured  ti 
valuable  services  of  his  nephew  for  fourteen  ya 
in  return  for  his  two  daughters,  and  fiir  six  jh 
as  the  price  of  his  cattle,  together  with  the  A 
graceful  artifice  by  whidk  he  palmed  off  his  d4 
and  less  attractive  daughter  on  the  unsuspeetii 
Jacob,  are  familiar  to  afl  (Oen.  zxix.  zzx).  Ldb 
was  absent  shearing  his  slieep,  when  Jacob,  bni 
gathered  together  all  his  posse»iona,  started  «i 
his  wives  and  children  for  his  native  land ;  ■ 
it  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  he  heard  of  Um 
stealthy  departure.  In  hot  haste  he  sets  off 
pursuit.  Jacob  and  his  family  had  crosnd  t 
Euphrates,  and  were  already  some  days*  mirdl 
advance  of  their  pantuers  •  but  so  large  a  caxan 
encumbered  with  women  and  children,  and  erti 
would  travel  but  slowly  (comp.  Gen.  xzxiii.  H 
and  Labon  and  his  kinsmen  came  up  with  t 
retreating  party  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jonk 
among  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  Ai\er  m 
sharp  mutual  recrimination,  and  an  ansuocev 
search  for  the  teraphim,  which  Radiel,  with  1 
cimning  which  chancterized  the  whole  hm 
knew  well  how  to  hide,  a  covenant  of  peace  i 
entered  into  between  the  two  parties,  and  a  ct 
raised  about  a  pil]<ir«tone  set  ap  by  Jacob,  both 
a  memorial  of  the  covenant,  and  n  boundazy  wh 
the  contracting  parties  pledged  themselves  not 
pass  with  hostile  intentions.  Alter  this,  in 
simple  and  beatitiful  words  of  Scriptuie,  "  Lil 
rose  up  and  kissed  his  sens  and  his  daughters,  i 
bK-issod  them,  and  de}xirte<l,  and  retumeil  to 
plice ; "  and  he  thenceforward  di^ppears  fnna 
Uiblicol  narrative. 

LalMUi,  one  of  the  landmarks  n.\med  ia  ' 
oli«k:ure  and  disputed  {nsfaij^e,  I)eut.  i.  I.  1 
mention  of  Hazeroth  has  perhaps  led  to  the  o 
conjecture  regaiding  Laban  of  which  the  writR 
aware,  namely,  that  it  is  identical  with  LiKC 
(Num.  xzziii.  20).  The  Syrinc  Pesuito  nad 
stands  the  name  la  Lebanon. 

Lab'ana,  1  Ksd.  v.  29.    [Lkbasia.] 

Laoedemo'xiianf,  the  inhabitants  of  Sputa 
Laoedaemon,  with  whom  the  Jews  claimei  kiadi 
(1  Mace.  zu.  2,  5,  6,  20,  21 ;  xir.  20,  23;  i 
23 ;  2  Mai-c  v.  9). 

La'ehiih,  a  city  of  the  Amoritea,  the  Ifag 
which  joined  with  four  others,  at  the  inn'tatiM 
Adonizedek   king  of  Jerusalem,   to  chastise  ll 
Gibeonites  for  their  league  with  Iirael  (JoA.  I 
3,  5).    Thev  were  routed   by  Joshna  at  MJ 
boron,  and  tte  king  of  Lachish  frll  a  vicriin  •■ 
the  others  under  the  trees  at  Makkedah  (*^(^^ 
The  destruction  of  the  town  seems  to  ham  Ml 
followed  the  death  of  the  king:  it  wasattacWil 
its  turn,  immediately  aaer  the  fall  of  UboA" 
notwithstanding  an  effort  to  relieve  it  hT  Hfl«" 
king  of  Gezer,  was  taken,  and  every  sow  J"tj| 
the  sword  (ver.  31-33).     In  the  spedil  **•• 
that  the  attack  lasted  two  days,  in  oootrsdi** 
tion  to  the  other  cities  which  were  tik«  ^  " 


IiAUUHUS 
r*r.  35),  we  gdo  our  lint  gllmpM  of  tJiat 
'  '  1  for  which  Lidiiib  wm  >fta^ 
It  ihouia  not  be  arerlookni 

lirtrict  (Joih. 

imorilee,  who 
apfar  to  here  bten  OKutiallr  mauntalneen.  Ita 
pifubnitj  to  Litiuh  u  imfJicd  nanj  ototuTi^ 
imta  (2  K.  ili.  8].  Ucbiab  wu  one  of  the  ciU» 
fbrtiGtd  end  ginitODed  bf  Rihoboam  nfler  the  re- 
Toll  of  tb*  northrm  kingdom  (2  Chr,  ij.  9).     It 

>I»nton  who  thnslened  him  io  Jeruainn,  ud  to 
wbom  he  «  iBt  Ml  ■  victim  it  Lwhiih  {2  K.  dr. 
J  S  Chr.  ar.  27),     Uler  •fcll,  in  the  teign  of 


ibyS. 


imj  frem  Phoenicia  toEgjpE. 

Thie  aiege  ii  couidered  bj  LiTerd  end  Uincki  to  bv 
■lepicttd  oti  Ibe  tlibt  found  bj  tia  former  in  on*  ef 
^Ixt  dumboi  of  the  palace  st  Koojunjik.    Anotber 
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ilab  Kcmi  to  abow  the  graand-pUa  of  the  nine 
citf  afta  it!  occapatioa  bj  the  conquenm — the 
AMyriui  teote  pitcbed  within  the  walli.  and  Uw 
foreign  wonhip  going  an.  But  thongh  the  AkV- 
rina  ncocdg  tfaui  appear  lo  ueert  the  capture  oi' 
Lacbiih,  no  elatemenC  ii  to  be  found  aithtr  in  Ibe 
Bible  or  JoHphui  lluit  it  wu  Inkeo.  i\fter  tbe 
return  from  captiritj,  Ltichieh  with  it*  turroond- 
iag^fieldi"  wu  re-occupicd  bj  the  Jewi  (Ndi. 
ri.  30).  Bj  EuHbiai  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomai- 
licon,  Lschiih  it  mcntiatied  u  "  7  miia  from 
Elentheropo!ii,  towarda  DaioDU,"  i,t,  towarde  the 
louth.  So  trace  of  the  name  hai  yet  been  fboDd 
in  anjr  position  at  all  correipoiidiDg  to  tfaii.  A 
lite  lalLed  Um-LHi>,  it  fbond  between  Cua  and 
Beit-Jibrnt,  st  the  diitauce  of  11  miles  (14  Boman 
milee),  and  in  a  direction  not  S..  hut  «l)0Ut  W  J,W. 
from  the  litter,  but  iti  remains  are  not  thoee  of  a 
fortified  dtj  aUe  to  bnra  ao  Aaefiiiu  imj. 


f*>».li  fara,  an 


Judah  (Jodi.  i 


40).     It  i>  not  mentioned  in  the 
■  doc*  it  appear  tliat  anj  trtreller 
hu  Bought  for  DT  diHsrered  ita  sire. 

Lah-ml,  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gitlite,  >km 

by  Elhansn  the  ion  of  Jair,  or  Jaor  (1  Chr.  JI.  S). 

TjHiIi,  the  city  which  wu  taken  b;  the  Danitn, 

ighbouihood,"B  '  and  under  it*  new  name  of  DAS  beemie  haoia  a* 

.1,  the   modem  |  the  northeni  limit  of  the  nation,  and  u  the  de- 

>f   the   E&i-en-  \  poiitory  tint  of  the  giaTcn  image  of  Micth  (Jndg. 

thi^  as  it  lie*  I  jiiii,  7,  U,  27,  29),  and  .obieqnenUy  of  one  of 

teriied  by  tr»-  |  the  calves  of  Jeroljoam.      There  ii  no  reaam  to 

Tci'j  high  and  '  doobt  that  the  litnatioo  of  the  place  w»  at  or  f  err 

I  near  that  of  the  modem  BmuaM.     In  the  A.  v. 

i^-A,  tbe  (kther  of  Eliuiph  {Num.  lii.  2*).  i  Laiih  it  again  mentioned  in  the  gnphic  account  bj 

Lklud,  COD  of  Jahalh,  one  of  the  deacendantl  of   luiah  of  Sennacherib'*  march  OD  Jenualem  (Ii.  i. 

Jud^  (1  Chr.  iv,  2).  |  30).     On  the  whole  it  MOiu  more  wouonant  with 

I^lu't-Bo'I,  tlio  WdL     In  thi*  form  ii  giiea    the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage  to  take  it  u  the 

M  tbe  A,  V.  of  Gen.  iiiT.  62,  and  »it.  1 1,  the  j  name  of  a  amall  Tillage,  Laishih,  Ij-iag  between 

:bid«  of  the  (amoua  well  of  Hagar's  relief,  in  the    Ciallim  and  Anothotb,  aod  of  which  hitherto  do 

COS.  D.  B.  !  0 


3«'dlB,  1  &d.  T.  37.    [DEUtlH,  2.] 
f-        3«ddw  of  Tjin*,  tha,  one  of  the  eiliwnitif 
i^«»e  northern)  of  the  district  orer  which  Simo 
SJ^oabaeot  wu  made  captain  by  AntiochnsVl.  (t 
■•■^•woa)  (!  Maec.  li,  59).     The  Ladder  of  Tyre,  ( 
*^    the  Tjiian*.  was   the  load  name  ft 
^^vuntaic,   the  highest  io   that  nei 
**»iDdr«d  rtadia  north    of  Plolemais 
-^iia    or    Aere.       Th( 
-"VojUkto*  agreea  very 
^Omilu  from  JUo,  s 
'*~*llen  from  Parchi  do 


bnr.  25),  a  young  sacking  Iamb;  originally  the 
yoaug  of  any  animal.  3.  C«&es,  ces^,  and  the 
feminines  cihs&k,  or  cdbsdk,  and  cUMk^  respec- 
tively denote  a  male  and  female  lamb  fix>m  the 
first  to  the  third  year.  The  former  perhaps  more 
nearly  coincide  with  the  provindal  term  hog  or 
hogget,  which  us  applied  to  a  young  ram  before  he 
is  shorn.  Toung  rams  of  this  age  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  almost  every  saciifice.  4.  Car,  a 
fiit  ram,  or  more  probably  **  wether,"  as  the  word 
is  generally  employed  in  opposition  to  ayil^  which 
strictly  denotes^  a  "  ram  "  (Deut.  zxxii.  14 ;  2  K. 
iii.  4 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  6).  The  Tyiians  obtained  their 
supply  from  Arabia  and  Kedar  (Ez.  xxvii.  21), 
and  the  pastures  of  Bashan  were  famous  as  gnusing 
grounds  (Ez.  xxxix.  18).  5.  Tsdn,  rendei-ed 
**lamb"  in  £7t.  xii.  21,  is  properly  a  collective 
term  denoting  a  "  flock  "  of  small  caUle,  sheep  and 
gofits,  in  distinction  from  heixls  of  the  larger 
animals  (Eccl.  ii.  7;  Ez.  xlv.  15).  In  opposition 
to  this  collective  term  the  word  6.  Seh  is  applied 
to  denote  the  individuals  of  a  flock,  whether  sheep 
or  goats  (Gen.  xxii.  7,  8;  Ex.  xii.  3,  xxii.  1,  &c.). 

On  the  Paschal  Lamb  see  Passoveb. 

La'meeh,  properly  Lemech,  the  name  of  two 
persons  in  antediluvian  history. —  1.  The  fifth 
lineal  descendant  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18-24).  He 
is  the  only  one  except  Enoch,  of  the  posterity  of 
Cain,  whose  history  is  related  with  some  detail. 
His  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  and  his  daughter 
Naamah,  are,  with  Eve,  the  only  antediluvian 
women  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Moses. 
His  three  sons— Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal-cain, 
are  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  authors  of  useful  in- 
ventions. The  remaikable  poem  which  Lamech 
uttered  has  not  yet  been  explained  quite  satisfact- 
orily. It  is  the  only  extant  specimen  of  ante- 
diluvian poetry;  it  came  down,  perhaps  as  a 
popular  song,  to  the  generation  for  whom  Moses 
wrote,  and  he  inserts  it  in  its  proper  place  in  his 


belief  of  the  Jews  afler  the  completion 
canon.  The  poems  belong  unmistakeaUj 
last  days  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  oomme; 
of  the  exile.  They  are  wiitten  by  <»e  who 
with  the  vividness  and  intensity  of  an  eye- 
of  the  misery  which  he  bewails.  It  might 
be  enough  to  ask  who  else  then  living  ooi 
written  with  that  union  of  strong  possionati 
and  entire  submission  to  Jehovah  which 
crises  both  the  Lamentations  and  the  Ph)] 
Jeremiah.  The  evidences  of  identity  are,  I 
stronger  and  more  minute.  Assuming  this 
ficiently  established,  there  come  the  que 
(1.)  When,  and  on  what  occasion  did  he  w 
(2.)  In  what  relation  did  it  staml  to  h 
writings?  (3.)  What  light  does  it  thnm 
personal  history,  or  on  that  of  the  time  ii 
he  lived  ?  I.  The  earliest  statement  on  ill 
is  that  of  Josephus  (An^.  x.  5,  §1).  I 
amoi^  the  books  which  were  extant  in  \ 
time  the  lamentations  on  Uie  death  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  2  Chr.  zxxv.  I 
there  ai^  no  tiaoes  of  any  other  poem  of  t 
in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  it  has  been  i 
naturally  enough,  that  he  speaks  of  this, 
not  appear,  however,  to  rest  on  any  better 
than  a  hasty  conjectui-e.  And  against  it  ' 
to  set  (ly  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  e 
in  the  preface  of  the  Septuagint,  (2)  the  coi 
the  book  itself.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  sin] 
distinctive  of  a  funeral  dirge  over  a  deir 
zealous  reformer  like  Josiah,  while  we  find, 
step,  the  closest  possible  likeness  between 
tures  of  miseiy  in  the  Lamentations  and  tfa 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Zedekial 
less  we  adopt  the  strained  hypothesis  that  ti 
poem  is  prophetic  in  the  sense  of  being  pi 
the  wiiter  seeing  the  future  as  if  it  were 
present,  or  the  still  wilder  conjecture  of  Ra 
this  was  the  roll  which  Jehoiachin  destroi 
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» cadi  complete  in  itself,  etdi  having  a  di»> 
wibject,  jet  brooght  at  the  mme  time  under  a 
whldi  includes  them  all.  It  is  clear,  befbie 
t«ring  on  anj  other  characteristics,  that  we  Hnd, 
in  lull  predominance,  that  strong  pei-sonal  emotion 
iriijd)  mingled  itielf,  in  greater  or  less  measure, 
vith  the  whole  prophetic  work  of  Jeremiah.  Other 
iiffcrenoea  between  the  two  books  that  bear  the 
prophet*s  name  grew  out  of  this.  Here  there  is 
more  attention  to  form,  more  elaboration.  The 
rlijrthm  is  more  uniform  than  in  the  prophecies. 
%>  complicated  alphabetic  structure  pen'ades 
•early  the  whole  book.  (1.)  Ch.  i.,  ii.,  and  iv. 
ontain  22  verses  each,  an-anged  in  alphabetic 
vtler,  each  verse  falling  into  three  nearly  balanced 
luniea;  ii.  19  foims  an  exception  as  having  a 
>urth  clause.  (2.)  Ch.  iii.  contains  three  short 
■«■■■**  under  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  initial 
i^^tT  heittg  three  times  repeated.  (3.)  Ch.  v.  con- 
UHB  the  same  number  of  verses  as  ch.  i.,  ii., 
^•9  bat  without  the  nlphabetic  order.  III.  The 
of  entering  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
such  as  these  depends  on  two  distinct  condi- 
We  must  seek  to  see,  as  with  our  own  eyes, 
'^^  desdation,  misery,  confusion,  which  came  be- 
*>^  those  of  the  prophet.  We  must  endeavour 
'■o  to  feel  as  he  felt  when  he  looked  on  them. 
>"a  the  la$t  is  the  more  difBcult  of  the  two. 
B^'^emiah  was  not  merely  a  patriot-poet,  weeping 
•^•r  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  was  a  prophet 
'^^o  had  seen  all  this  coming,  and  had  foretold  it 

*  inevitable.  He  had  urged  submission  to  the 
'^'Jdaeans  as  the  only  mode  of  diminishing  the 
'**^or8  of  that  "day  of  the  Lord."  And  now 
*•  Chaldaeans  were  come,  irritated  by  the  perfidy 
^  rebellion  of  the  king  and  princes  of  Judah ;  and 
^  actual  horrors  that  he  saw,  surpassed,  though 
^  bad  predicted  them,  all  that  he  had  been  able  to 
^Wiginc.  All  feeling  of  exultation  in  whidi,  as 
>0^  prophet  of  evil,  he  might  have  indulged  at  the 
■IfiliDcnt  of  his  forebodings,  was  swallowed  up  in 

overwhelming  sorrow.  Tet  sorrow,  not  less 
other  emotions,  works  on  men  according  to 
characters,  and  a  man  with  Jeremiah's  gifls 
^  utterance  could  not  sit  down  in  the  mere  silence 
^  stupor  of  a  hopeless  grief.  He  was  compelled 
^  give  expression  to  that  which  was  devouring 
'i*  hesrt  and  the  heart  of  his  people.  The  act 
^■df  was  a  relief  to  him.  It  led  him  on  (as  will 
^  sen  hereafter)  to  a  calmer  and  serener  state,  ft 
rcvi'Tcd  the  &ith  and  hope  which  had  been  nearly 
i'Qalud  out.  An  examination  of  the  five  poems 
1^  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  each  stands  by 
itaell^  how  far  they  are  connected  as  parts  formings 
'boU,  I,  The  opening  verse  strikes  the  key-note  of 
^  ^bole  poem.  That  which  haunts  the  pj  ophet's 
Bind  ii  the  solitude  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
™*  that  was  ** princess  among  the  nations"  (1) 
*^  **  solitary ,**  **as  a  widow."     After  the  manner 

*  ^baracteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  tlie  personality 
r*'^  writer  now  recedes  and  now  advanops,  and 
t'^^^  by  hardly  perceptible  transitions  with  that 

*b«  city  which  he  personifies,  and  with  which 
^•«  it  were,  identifies  himwlf.  Mingling  with 
I**  <Hitburst  of  sorrow  there  are  two  thoughts 
JJ'^ct^riatic  both  of  the  man  and  the  time.  The 
^2*4ties  which  the  nation  sullers  are  the  conse- 
?2joet  of  its  sins.  There  must  be  the  confession 
p  ^"^Qit  sins.  There  is  also,  at  any  rate,  this  gleam 
^^^mAaltimk  that  Judah  is  not  alone  in  her  sutler- 
^*    U.  As  the  solitude  of  the  dty  was  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  first  lamentation,  so  the  destmction  that 
had  laid  it  waste  is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  second.  Added  to  all  this,  there  was  the 
remembrance  of  that  which  had  been  all  along 
the  great  trial  of  Jeremiah's  life,  against  whidi  he 
had  to  wage  continual  war.  The  prophets  of  Jeru- 
salem had  seen  vain  and  fi)olish  things,  false  bur- 
dens, and  causes  of  banishment  (14).  A  righteous 
judgment  had  fallen  on  them.  The  prophetn  found 
no  vision  of  Jehovah  (9).  The  king  and  the  princes 
who  had  listenkl  to  them  were  captive  among  the 
Gentiles.  III.  The  difference  in  Uie  structure  of 
this  poon  which  has  been  already  noticed,  indicate:> 
a  corresponding  difference  in  its  substance.  '  In  the 
two  preceding  poems,  Jeremiah  had  spoken  of  the 
misery  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  third 
he  speaks  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  his 
own.  Here,  as  in  the  prophecies,  we  find  a  Gospel 
for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  a  trust,  not  to  be 
shaken,  in  the  mercy  and  righteousness  of  Jehovah. 
IV.  It  might  seem,  at  first,  as  if  the  fourth  poem 
dki  but  reproduce  the  pictures  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  first  and  second.  There  come  before  us,  once 
i^n,  the  fimaine,  the  misery,  the  desolation,  that 
had  fiillen  on  the  holy  city,  making  all  fiioes  gather 
blackncfls.  One  new  element  in  the  picture  is 
found  in  the  contrast  between  the  past  glory  of 
the  consecrated  fiunilies  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
stocks  (Nazaiites  in  A.  V.)  and  their  later  misery 
and  shame.  Some  changes  thei^  are,  however,  not 
without  interest  in  their  relation  to  the  poet's  own 
life  and  to  the  history  of  his  time.  All  the  facts 
gain  a  new  significance  by  being  seen  in  the  light  of 
the  personal  experience  of  the  third  poem.  V.  One 
great  difllierence  in  the  fifth  and  last  section  of  the 
poem  has  been  already  pointed  out.  It  obviously 
indicates  either  a  deliberate  abandonment  of  the 
alphabetic  structure,  or  the  unfinished  character  of 
the  concluding  elegy.  There  are  ngns  also  of  a 
later  date  than  that  of  the  preowling  poems. 
Though  the  horrors  of  the  famine  are  ineflaocable, 
yet  &At  which  he  has  before  him  is  rather  the 
continued  protracted  suffering  of  the  rule  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  There  are  perhaps  few  portions  of 
the  0.  T.  which  appear  to  have  done  the  work 
they  were  meant  to  do  more  effectually  than  this. 
It  has  supplied  thousands  with  the  fullest  utter- 
ance for  their  sorrows  in  the  critical  periods  of 
national  or  individual  suffering.  We  may  well 
believe  that  it  soothed  the  weary  years  of  the 
Babylonian  exile.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month 
of  Ab  (July),  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were 
read,  year  by  year,  with  fasting  and  weeping,  to 
commemorate  the  misery  out  of  which  the  people 
had  been  delivered.  It  has  come  to  be  connected 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  bter  devastation,  and  its 
words  enter,  sometimes  at  least,  into  the  prayers 
of  the  pilgrim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  "  place  of 
wailing  '  to  mourn  over  the  departed  glory  of  their 
city.  It  enters  largely  into  the  nobly-constructed 
order  of  the  Latin  Church  for  the  services  of 
Passion-week.  A  few  facts  connected  with  the 
external  history  of  the  Book  remain  to  be  stated. 
The  position  which  it  has  occupied  in  tlie  canon  of 
the  0.  T.  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
received  Hebrew  arrangement  it  is  placed  among 
the  Hagiographa,  between  Ruth  and  Eoclesiastes. 
In  the  Bomben?  Bible  of  1521,  it  stands  among 
the  five  Megiiioth  after  the  books  of  Moses.  The 
LXX.  group  the  writings  connected  with  the  name 
of  Jeremiah  together,  but  the  Book  of  Barucb 
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On  tba  bjpothoit  of 


it  Jir.  lii.  w 


it  the  imngtmmt  of  Ihc  Valg.  ud  the 
A.  V.  cormpoiidi  mora  clowtj  ttuD  anj  otber  to 
that  wbkh  w«  muit  look  on  u  th<  on^il  OM, 
laap.  I .  That  put  oT  the  gaUta  aiodtettjck 
btloDgiDg  to  Ih*  Tubemade  which  bora  tbe  light  ^ 
>1»  of  «ch  of  th«  t«ii  csndloticia  plnnd  by 
SoloiDon  in  th«  Tnnph  before  the  Hoi;  of  Hcliea 
(Ei.  ITT.  37 ;  1  K.  Tii.  49 ;  3  Chr.  ir.  SO,  xiii. 
11 ;  Zcch.  ir.  2),  The  Ump*  wen  lifted  erer? 
evMiing,  and  dewtnl  erery  msmiDg  (Ei.  m.  7, 
8).  2.  A  torc^  or  flunbeiiu,  lut^  u  nu  carried 
bj  the  loldini  oTGideon  (Judg.  lii.  16,  20;  comp. 
IT.  4).  Ilie  uia  of  lampa  fod  with  oil  in  marriage 
proceaioni  i>  alluded  to  in  the  panble  of  Uic  ten 
Tirgiu  (Matt.  iit.  1).  Modem  Egjiitiim  lampa 
BHUist  of  amall  glua 
I  raatU  with  a  tube 

taininga  cotton-wick 

tniiCad  roand  a  piece 

ofalraw.   For  nigh  (- 

traTcUiDK,  a  laatern 

rampoeed   of  wued 

doth  stnuned  orer  a 

Bit   of   cjimder  of 

wirv-ringa,  and  ■  top  uid  bottom  of  perforated 

copper.    Thii  would,  in  form  at  least,  aiuwer  to 

the  lampt  witliin  [dtchnii  of  Gideon. 

lUUMt  Thig  KOfd  ii  found  in  1  K.  iriii.  28 
onlj.  The  Hebrew  term  ii  SomaeA,  which  i) 
elHwheie  rendered,  and  appeiia  to  mean  a  jarelin, 
or  light  apcar.  In  the  ori^nal  edition  of  the  A.  V. 
<I610  tlo  "O'^  l>  "  laneen." 

iMgmgt.    [ToNGDes,  Costdsion  ov.] 
Luitwn  occnra  only  Id  John  irlii.  3.   Se*  Did. 
of  Ant.  art.  LiTERNA. 


the  Talle;  of  the  Matandei',  an  ■  email  Hrer  ailed 
the  Lycos,  irith  CoUMaiG  and  HieBaFOUS  a  few 
mitea  dittanc  to  the  west.  Built,  or  rather  rebuilt, 
by  one  of  the  Selendd  monarcba,  and  named  in 
honour  of  hii  wile,  Laodicea  became  under  the 
Roman  goremmcnt  a  phice  of  lome  importance. 
lU  tinde  wai  conaiderable :  it  lay  ou  the  line  of  a 


Itw: 


m  after  t 


that  Chilatiauity 
hoi«T«r,  t*  it  would  leem,  through  the  direct 
agency  of  St.  Paul.  We  hare  good  reiuoa  for 
believing  that  when,  in  writing  from  Rome  to  the 
Chriiliani  of  Coloiaae,  be  aent  a  greeting  to  thcw  ol 
Laodicea,  he  had  not  peraonallf  viiiled  either  ;>1ace. 
But  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  tlpheiL    " ' 


il)m 


mtAhiy  hi 


sailed  ii 


formation   of  chiir 

,   eapedallj  where  Jewi   were  aeltled ; 


a  Chriiti 


city  of  e 


•ce  of  a  iHihop,  and  a  meeting.pii 
The  Hohammedaa  inradera  dealroyed  ii ;  ana  ii  la 
now  a  acern  of  utter  desolation:  but  the  eitensive 
ruins  Ee«r  Denxtla  juitify  all  that  we  read  of 
Laodicea  in  Greek  and  Roman  writeis.  One 
Biblical  lubject  of  intereat  ii  connected  with 
■  "       .   16  it  appean  that  St. 


Paul  n 


a  letter 


-place 


Wieseler  1  theory  ti  that  the  Epiatle  t 
meant.  Another  view,  mainWlMd  I 
others,  ia  that  the  Epiatle  to  the  Ep 
tended.  Unher'a  view  ia  that  tbia  lai 
a  circular  letter  aeut  to  Laodios 
places.  The  apocryphal  EpMola  od 
ii  a  late  and  clumpy  forgery. 

IdOdioa'UU,  the  inhaUtanta  of  L 
i«.  16;  Her.  iu.  14). 

Lqi'idotll,  the   hoaband   of  Mw 
phetesa  (Judg.  It.  4  only), 

Lspirliig  (Heb.  dudpAofA)  occuis 

li.  19,  and  in  the  parallel  p( " 

amongat  the  liat  of  thos- 
bidden  by  the  law  of  Uosea  lo  ne 
Israelites.  CTommeatatora  generallf  a 
LXX.  and  Valg.  that  the  ^ocipo«  la 
tended.  Accoiiling  to  Bochart,  theae 
intfrpTeta^ons  have  been  asaigned  to 
1.  The  Sadilaceea  luppoMd  the  bird  I 
the  ecmmim  hen,  which  they  thovfe 
eat.  !.  Another  interpretation  ma 
cock  (/  Vu  voodi  [tetrao  avgoBiu 
interpreten  think  the  attagen  b  me 
lail  intarprttation  ii  that  which  give 
as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  e 


el  pmaage  of  1 
Dse  hiru  whi 


propiwed  for  the  Hebrew  w 
bable  one  is  tlie  momlaiTv-coci.  It  m 
he  remarked  that  the  ohMTvatioai  of 
the  hoopt^e  recorded  bj  modem  aooli 
appear  lo  warrant  the  aasertion  that 
eminently  a  mountain-bird  as  has 
aboTB.      Maiahy  ground,   ploughed 


cially   i 


The 


ita  having  bwn  seen  in  the  apring.  Il 
liie  of  the  miasel-lhnah  ( Tvrdtit  cit 
crest  is  rery  elegant,  the  long  fcathei 
are  each  ol  (hem  tipped  with  black, 
the  family  I^pidae,  sub-onler  Hm 
Older  Pautrit, 

iBMe'*  (Acts  iiTii.  8).  Four  or 
it  would  hare  been  imposible  to  glTe 
tioa  regarding  (hit  Cretan  city,  enxf 


UiSHJL 

B^bt  be  pretumed  to  be  identical  with  tbe 
~'m "  mcntioDed  in  tbe  Feuiinger  Table  as  16 
to  tbe  east  of  Goettma.  The  whole  matter, 
rercr,  has  been  recently  cleared  up.  In  the 
nth  of  Jannary,  1856,  a  yachting  party  made 
nines  at  Fair  Havens,  and  were  told  that  the 
Lasaea  was  still  given  to  some  ruins  a  few 
to  the  eastward.  A  short  search  sufficed  to 
these  ruins,  and  inde[«ndent  testimony 
the  name. 
Til'lba,  a  place  noticed  in  Gen.  x.  19  only,  as 
irkii^  tile  limit  of  the  country  of  the  Canaanites. 
the  order  in  which  the  names  occur  we 
infCT  that  it  lay  somewhere  in  the  south- 
of  Palestine.  Its  exact  position  cannot,  in  the 
of  any  subsequent  notice  of  it,  be  satis- 
GBicrtorily  ascertained.  Jerome  and  oUier  writers 
it  with  Callirhoe,  a  spot  famous  for  h(^ 
near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Jidl'lZOn,  one  of  the  Canaanite  towns  whose 
killed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18). 
i'theim,  an  officer  who  stood  high  in  the 
of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator.  He  is  described 
»»  "coosin*'  (1  Mace  xi.  31),  and  "father" 
C 1  lf«cc  xi.  32)  of  the  king.  Both  words  may 
lie  taken  as  titles  of  high  nobility.  It  appears 
from  Josephns  {Ant,  xiii.  4,  §3)  that  he  was  a 
Oretan,  to  whom  Demetrius  was  indebted  for  a 
*a»K«  body  of  mercenaries  (cf.  1  Mace.  x.  67). 

T^itchet,  the  thong  or  fastening  by  which  the 
^Audal  was  attached  to  the  foot.  It  occurs  in 
tlie  proverbial  expression  in  Gen.  xiv.  23,  and  is 
Jisene  used  to  denote  something  trivial  or  worth- 
f^*-  AnoUier  semi-proverbial  expression  in  Luke 
^**'  1. 6  points  to  the  fact  that  the  office  of  beaiing 
*■*!  imiiutening  the  shoes  of  great  personages  feU 
^  ^*J^«  meanest  slaves. 

the  language  spoken  by  the  Romans,  is 

only  in  John  xix.  20,  and  Luke  xxiii.  38. 

The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  three  He- 

woinb.     1.  Eshn&b,  which  occurs  but  twice, 

.  T.  28,  and  Prov.  vii.  6,  and  in  the  hitter 

it  translated   '* casement"   in  the  A.  V. 
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^      ^th  instances  it  stands  in  parallelism  with 
'Window."    2.  Khdraccim  (Cant.  ii.  9),  is  ap- 


synonymous  with  the  preceding,  though 
rord  of  later  date.     3.  Sebdcdh,  is  simply  **  a 
•^rork"  placed   before  a  window  or   balcony, 
the  network  through  which  Ahaziah  fell 
.^,   -  received  his  mortal  iujuiy  was  on  the  parapet 
^^  HU  palace  (2  K.  i.  2). 

^ftfcr.     1.  In  the  Tabernacle,  a  vessel  of  brass 


.     -staining  water  for  the   priests  to   wash   their 
/^^■Uds  and  feet  before  oifering  sacrifice.     It  stood 


the  court  between  the  altar  and  the  door  of  the 
e,  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  a 


J^ikle  to  the  south  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21  ;  Reland,  Ant. 

jjT'^^rfr.  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  9).     It  rested  on  a  basis, 

**    «.  a  foot,  though  by  some  explained  to  be  a 

J^^Xer  of  copper  or  bmss,  which,  as  well  as  the 

r^'Ver   itself,  was  made  from  the  mirrors  of  the 

^^«nen  who  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  Taber- 

J^^^de-coort  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).     The  form  of  the 

^'^Ter  is  not  specified,  but  may  be  assumed  to  have 

^^i^en  circular.      Like  the  other  vessels  belonging 

^^^  the  Tabemade,  it  was,  together  with  its  "  foot, 

^^"onaecrated  with  oil  (Lev.  viii.  10,  11).     As  no 

^ticntion  is  made  of  any  vessel  for  washing  the 

-Hesh  of  the  sacrificial  victims,  it  is  possible  that 

^lie  larer  may  have  been  used  for  tliis  purpose 

^lao   (Kcknd,  Ant,  Hebr,  i.  iv.  9).     2.  In  Solo- 


mon's Temple,  besides  the  great  molten  sea,  then 
were  ten  lavers  of  brass,  raisied  on  bases  (I  K.  vii. 
27,  39),  five  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  respectively 
of  the  court  of  the  priests.  Each  laver  contained 
40  of  the  measures  called  *'  bath."  They  were 
used  for  washing  the  animals  to  be  ofi*ered  in  burnt- 
offerings  (2  Chr.  iv.  6).  The  dimensions  of  the 
bases  with  the  lavers,  as  given  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
arc  4  cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  and  3  in  height. 
The  LXX.  gives  4x4x6  in  height.  Josephus, 
who  appears  to  have  followed  a  var.  reading  of  the 
LXX.,  makes  them  5  in  length,  4  in  width,  and 
6  in  height  (1  K.  vii.  28;  Thenius,  ad  he,; 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §3).  There  were  to  each 
4  wheels  of  1^  cubit  in  diameter,  with  spokes, 
&c.,  all  cast  in  one  piece.  The  principal  parts 
requiring  explanation  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 
(a)  ''Borders,"  probably  panels.  Gesenius  (7%'*«. 
938)  supposes  these  to  have  been  ornaments  like 
square  shields  with  engraved  work.  (6)  **  Ledges,'* 
joints  in  comers  of  bases  or  fillets  covering 
joints.  (c)  '*  Additions,**  probably  festoons ; 
Lightfoot  translates,  **  margines  oblique  descen- 
dentes."  (cf)  Plates,  probably  axles,  cast  in  the 
same  piece  as  the  wheels,  (tf)  Undersetters,  either 
the  naves  of  the  wheels,  or  a  sort  of  handles  for 
moving  the  whole  machine  ;  Lightfoot  renders 
'*  colunmae  fulcientes  lavacrum.  (/)  Naves. 
(g)  Spokes.  (A)  Felloes,  (t)  Chapiter,  perhaps 
the  rim  of  the  circular  opening  (**  mouth,'*  ver.  31) 
in  the  convex  top.  {k)  A  round  compass,  perhaps 
the  convex  roof  of  the  base.  To  these  parts  Jose- 
phus adds  chains,  which  may  probably  be  the  fes- 
toons above  mentioned  {Ant.  viii.  3,  §6). 

Law.  The  word  is  properly  used,  in  Scripture 
as  elsewhere,  to  express  a  definite  commandment 
laid  down  by  any  recognised  authority.  The  com- 
mandment may  be  general,  or  (as  in  Lev.  vi.  9, 14, 
&c.,  **  the  law  of  the  bumtpoficring,**  &c)  parti- 
cular in  its  bearing;  tbe  authority  either  human 
or  divine.  But  when  the  word  is  used  with  the 
article,  and  without  any  words  of  limitation,  it 
refers  to  the  expressed  will  of  God,  and,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  tni,  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  or  to  the 
Pentateuch,  of  which  it  forms  the  chief  portion. 
The  Hebrew  word,  tSrdh,  lays  more  stress  on  its 
moral  authority,  as  teaching  Uie  truth,  and  guiding 
in  the  right  way;  the  Greek  S6fioSf  on  its  con- 
straining power,  as  imposed  and  enforced  by  a 
recognised  authority.  The  sense  of  the  word, 
however,  extends  its  scope,  and  assumes  a  more 
abstract  character  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
N6fi0Sf  when  nsed  by  him  with  the  article,  still 
refers  in  general  to  the  Law  of  Moses ;  but  when 
used  without  the  article,  so  as  to  embrace  any 
manifestation  of  **  law,"  it  includes  all  powers 
which  act  on  the  will  of  man  by  compulsion,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  external  motives,  whether  their 
commands  be  or  be  not  expressed  in  definite  fount. 
The  occasional  use  of  the  word  "  law  '*  (as  in  Rom. 
iii.  27,  "  ]aw  of  faith  ;**  &c)  to  denote  an  interned 
principle  of  action,  does  not  really  militate  against 
the  general  rule.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that 
the  title  *'  the  Law  "  is  occasionally  used  loosely  to 
refer  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  (as  in 
John  X.  34,  referring  to  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6 ;  in  John  xr. 
25,  referring  to  Ps.  xxxv.  19 ;  and  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
21,  reTeiTing  to  Is.  xxviii.  11,  12). 

Law  of  Moses.     It  will  be  tbe  object  of  this 

aiticle  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  substance,  to 

I  point  out  its  main  principles,  and  to  explain  the 
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pofition  which  it  oceu|ne8  ia  the  progress  of  IMvine 
lievelation.  In  order  to  do  this  the  more  cleai'ly, 
it  seems  best  to  speak  of  the  Law,  1st,  in  relation 
to  the  past ;  2ndl7,  in  its  own  intrinsic  character ; 
and,  Srdlj,  in  its  relation  to  the  future.  (1.)  (a.)  In 
reference  to  the  past,  it  is  all  important,  for  the 
proper  undei-standing  of  the  Law,  to  remember  its 
entire  dependence  on  Vm  Abrahamic  Covenant^ 
and  its  adaptation  theieto  (see  Gal.  iii.  17-24). 
That  covenant  had  a  twofuld  character.  It  con- 
tained the  ''spiritual  promise"  of  the  Messiah, 
which  was  given  to  the  Jews  as  repi-esentatives  of 
the  whole  human  race.  But  it  contained  also  tlie 
temporal  promises  subsidiaiy  to  the  former.  These 
promises  were  special,  given  distinctively  to  the  Jews 
as  a  nation.  It  follows  that  there  should  be  in  the 
Law  a  corresponding  duality  of  nature.  (6.)  The 
nature  of  this  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  promise 
is  clearly  pointed  out.  The  belief  in  God  as  the 
Bedii>emer  of  man,  and  the  hope  of  His  manifesta- 
tion as  such  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  involved 
the  belief  that  the  Spiritual  Power  must  be  supe- 
rior to  all  carnal  obsti*uctions,  and  that  there  was 
in  man  a  spiritual  element  which  could  rule  his 
life  by  communion  with  a  Spiiit  from  above.  But 
it  involved  also  the  idea  of  an  antagonistic  Power 
of  Evil,  fix)m  which  man  was  to  be  redeemed, 
existiDg  in  each  individual,  and  existing  also  in  the 
world  at  large,  (c.)  Nor  is  it  less  essential  to 
remark  the  period  of  the  history  at  which  it  was 
given.  It  marked  and  determined  the  ti*ansition  of 
Israel  from  the  condition  of  a  tribe  to  that  of  a 
nation,  and  its  definite  assumption  of  a  distinct 
position  and  office  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
(d.)  Yet^  though  new  in  its  general  conception, 
it  was  probably  not  wholly  new  in  its  materials. 
There  must  necessarily  have  been,  before  the  Law, 
commandments  and  revelations  of  a  fragmentary 
character,  under  whicli  Israel  had  hitherto  grown 
np.  It  is  the  peculiar  mark  of  legislative  genius 
to  mould  by  fundamental  principles,  and  animate 
by  a  higher  inspiration,  mateiials  previously  exist- 
ing in  a  cruder  state.  So  far  therefore  as  they 
were  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  Jewish  law, 
the  customs  of  Palestine  and  the  laws  of  Egypt 
would  doubtless  be  traceable  in  the  Mosaic  system, 
(tf.)  In  close  connexion  with  and  almost  in  con- 
sequence of  this  reference  to  antiquity  we  find  an 
accommodation  of  the  Law  to  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Isi-aelites,  to  which  our  Lord 
refers  iu  the  case  of  divorce  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8)  as 
necessarily  interfering  with  its  absolute  perfection. 
In  many  cases  it  rather  should  be  said  to  guide  and 
modify  existing  usages  than  actually  to  sanction 
them;  and  the  ignoi-ance  of  their  existence  may 
lead  to  a  conception  of  its  ordinances  not  only 
erroneous,  but  actually  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Kor  is  it  less  noticeable  that  the  degree  of  promin- 
ence, given  to  each  part  of  the  Mosaic  system,  has 
a  similar  reference  to  the  period  at  which  the 
nation  had  arrived.  The  ceremonial  poition  is 
marked  out  distinctly  and  with  elaboration;  the 
moral  and  criminal  law  is  clearly  and  sternly 
decisive ;  even  the  civil  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
individual?,  is  systematic;  because  all  these  were 
called  for  by  the  past  giowth  of  the  nation, 
and  needed  in  order  to  settle  and  develope  its 
resources.  But  the  political  and  constitutional 
law  is  comparatively  imperfect;  a  few  leading 
principles  are  laid  down,  to  be  developed  hereafter 
bat  the  law  is  directed  rather  to  sanction   the 
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Tarions  powers  of  the  state,  than  to  define 
balance  their  operations.    (/.)  In  doee 
with  this  subject  we  obseiTe  also  the  gradtud 
cess  by  which  the  Law  was  revealed  to  the  Isradifr  iT 
In  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  in  direct  connezi<m  with  the 
velation  from   Mount  Sinai,  that  which  may 
called  the  rough  outline  of  the  Mosaic  Law  ii  giv^  ^ 
by  God,  solemnly  recorded  by  Moses,  and 
by  the  people.    In  Ex.  xxr.-xxxi.  there  is  a  simi 
outline  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial.     On  the 
these  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  fabric  of 
Mosaic  system  gi«dually  grew  up  under  the  reqo; 
ments  of  the  time.    The  firat  revelation  of  the  C 
in  anything  like  a  perfect  form  is  foond  in  tlie 
of  Deuteronomy.      Yet. even  then  the  revela''. 
was  not  final ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proph< 
amend  and  explain  it  in  special  points  (Ez. 

and  to  bring  out  more  dearly  its  gieat  prind] 

(ii.)  In  giving  an  analysis  of  the  substance  of"^  the 
Law,  it  will  probably  be  better  to  treat  it,  a^  mnj 
other  system  of  laws  is  usually  treated,  by  divIS^  <lix:^ 
it  into--(I.)  Laws  Civil;  (II.)  Laws  Crinm^mud; 
(III.)  Laws  Judicial  and  Constitutional;  (IV.)  ML«a.-«r5 
Eodesiastical  and  Ceremonial. 

(L)  Laws  CrviL. 

(A)  Of  Psasoxs. 

(a)  Fathxs  akd  Sots.— The  power  <f  a  JtMer 
held  sacnd ;  corsing,  or  smitiDg  (Ex.  xxi.  15, 17 ; 
xz.  9),  or  Btubbom  and  wtlftil  disobedience,  to  be 
dered  capital  crimes.    But  nnoootrolled  power  of  I 
death  was  q)parenUy  refused  to  the  father,  and  w 
only  In  the  congregation  (DenU  xxl.  18-21).    Rig^ 
first'bom  to  a  doable  portion  of  tlie  inherltanoe  not 
set  aside  by  partiality  (DeaU  xxL  16-17). 
Daughters  to  be  allowed  in  default  of  aoos,  provided  ( 
xxviL  6-8,  oomp.  xxxvL)  that  heiresses  married  fai 
own  tribe.    Xknf^Msnwninarrieiltobeentirelj 
on  their  Cither  (Num.  xxx.  3-5). 

(b)  HusBAvn  AKD  Wim.—The  power  nf  a 
to  l>e  so  great  that  a  wife  could  never  be  sui 
enter  independently  into  any  engagement,  even 
God  (Nam  .xxx.  6-1 5).    A  widow  or  divorced  wife 
Independent,  and  did  not  again  fall  under  her  father's 
(ver.  9).     Divorce  (for  iincleanness)  allowed,  bat 
formal  and  irrevocable  (Dent.  xxiv.  1-4).   Marriage 
certain  degrea  forbidden  (Lev.  xviii.  &c).    A  8kne 
whttber  bought  or  captive,  not  to  be  actual  property"^ 
to  be  sold ;  if  ill-treated,  to  be  ipto  facto  tn»  (Ex.  xxU  "^ 
Deut.  xxl.  10-14).    Slander  against  a  wife's  vlrglnll^^ 
be  pnnisbed  by  fine,  aiid  by  deprival  of  power  of  div< 
on  the  other  hand,  ante-connubial  nncleanneaa  In 
be  punished  by  death  (Deut.  xxlL  13*21).     2%e  raisim, 
qf  seed  (Levitate  law)  a  formal  right  to  be  claimed 
widow,  under  pain  of  infamy,  with  a  view  to  preserve 
of  families  (Deut  xxv.  5-10). 

(c)  M  AOTEB  AKD  Sl  kv  K.—Potcer  of  Master  wo  for  lim. 
that  death  under  actual  chastisement  was  punishable  ^ 
xxL  20) ;  and  maiming  was  to  give  liberty  xpeofatAo  ( 
26.  27).     ThA  Jlebrtw  Slave  to  be  freed  at  the  aabbaf^ 
year,*  and  provided  with  necessaries  (his  wife  and  cbll^ 
to  go  with  only  if  they  came  to  his  master  with  hM  " 
unless  by  his  own  formal  act  he  consented  to  bo  a 
petual  slave  (Ex.  xxl.  1-6;  Deut  xv.  12-18).  In  mj 
It  would  seem,  to  be  freed  at  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
with  his  children.    If  sold  to  a  resident  alien,  to  be  al 
redeemable,  at  a  price  proportional  to  the  distance  of 
Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  47-64).    Foreign  Slaves  to  be  held 
Inherited  as  property  for  ever  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46) ; 
fugitive  slaves  from  foreign  nations  not  to  be  given 
(Deut  xxilL  15). 


*  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  this  law  Is  seen  ia  S* 
xxxiv.  8-16. 
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Tbej  teem  never  to  have  been  titi 
Mi  to  protect  tbemselTes,  and  accordingly  pro- 
Iktednea  lowardt  tbem  are  eqJolDed  as  a  sacred 
OIL  21 ;  Lev.  xix.  33, 34). 

(B)  Law  ov  THTxca. 

I  Of  La3R>  (axd  PioFBrrr).— (1)  JU  Land  to 
rtg  iff  Gud  abme,  and  Its  bolden  to  be  deemed 
I  (Ler.  zxT.  23).     (3)  All  $oUl  /.and  therefore 

•  itf  originol  ovcmert  at  ihe  Jubilee,  and  the 
I  to  be  calculaird  aocordlnKly ;  and  redemption 
B  tcnna  to  b«  allowed  at  all  times  (xxv.  !U>-27). 
U  to  be  redeemable  within  a  year;  and,  If 
cd,  to  pasa  away  altogether  (xxv.  29,  30). 
atmftkt  r^entes,  or  ihoM>  in  nnwalled  villages 
liable  at  all  timea,  In  Ihe  same  way  as  land ; 
likal  anburba  to  be  inalienable  (xxv.  31-34). 
r  JBknua  $anetified^  or   tithes,   or   imclean 

•  be  capable  of  being  redeemed,  at  |  value 
loooffdlng  to  the  distance  from  the  Jobllee-year 
4);  if  derotrd  by  the  owner  and  unredeemed, 
red  at  the  |abilee  fur  ever,  and  given  to  the 
nly  by  a  possesiior.  to  return  to  the  owner  at 
:Lev.  xxvll.  14.34). 

^erUance. 

I 


(3)  Bratheri. 

(4)  Unclet  on  the  Father' t  iide. 

(5)  Next  Kintmen,  generally. 

I  or  Debt.— (1)  All  DOU  (to  an  Israelite)  to 
at  the  7lb  (sabbatical)  year;  a  blessing  pro- 

edienoe,  and  a  curse  on  reftisal  to  lend  (I>eut 
(2)  Vrury  ((Vom  Israelites)  not  to  be  talten 

5-n ;  Deot.  xxitL  19.  20).     (3)  Fledges  not  to 

ty  or  ruinously  exacted  (Deut.  xxiv.  6,  10-13. 

.nov.— (I)  Ceiutut-money,  a  poll-tax  (of  a  half- 
be  paid  for  Uu  servUx  qf  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
.  All  ^wil  in  war  to  be  halved ;  of  the  com- 
t,  jjgth,  of  the  people's,  ^th.  to  be  paid  for  a 
xlDg  "  to  Jehovah. 

I.  («)  Tithes  of  all  produu  to  bo  given  for 
a  of  the  Levltes  (Num.  xviii.  20-34).  (Of  this 
«id  as  a  heave-offering  for  maintenance  of  the 
.11-32.  03)  Seamd  Tithe  to  ba  bestowed  in 
ladog  and  charity,  either  at  the  Holy  Place,  or 
««r  at  home  (?)  (Deut.  xlv.  23-28).  (y)  First 
m,  wine,  and  oil  (at  least  ^th.  generally  ^th. 
sto)  to  ba  offered  at  Jenisalero.  with  a  solemn 
•r  drpendence  on  God  the  King  of  Israel  (Dent. 
;  Mom.  xvUL  12.  13).  Firstlings  of  clean 
»  redemption-money  (5  shekek)  of  man,  and 
It  1  shekel)  of  unclean  beasts,  to  be  given  to 
after  sacrifice  (Num.  xviiL  15-18). 
lows,  (a)  Gleanings  (in  field  or  vineyard) 
fA  right  ot  the  poor  (Lev.  xlx.  9, 10 ;  Deut 
).  OS)  Slight  Tropau  (eating  on  the  spot)  to 
m  lewsl  (Denu  xxlii.  34, 35).  (y)  Second  Tithe 
» ke  given  in  charity.  (3)  Wages  to  be  paid 
r(II»ttLxxlv.  15). 

of  Priests  (Num.  xvlil.  R-32).  (a) 
Tiihe.  (See  2  a).  (fi)  The  heave  and 
t^  (breast  and  rii^t  shoulder  of  all  peace- 
(y)  The  meat  and  sin^fferings,  to  be  eaten 
■id  only  in  the  holy  place.  (S)  First  Fruits 
pdOD  money.  (See  8  y).  (e)  Friee  qfaU  de- 
li, wnlms  specially  given  for  a  sacrtd  service. 
•rviea,  or  that  of  his  household,  to  be  redeemed 
da  for  aun,  90  for  woman,  20  for  boy,  and  10 


to  nmrrf  Id  their  own  tribe  (Num.  xxviL 


(II.)  Laws  CROiorAL. 

(A)  OrFKRCiB  AGAixsr  God  (of  the  natore  of  treaaon). 

1st  Ounmand.     Acknowledgment  of  blae  gods  (Ex.  ' 
xxii.  20),  as  «.  ^.  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  1-5X  and  generaUy  all 
idolatry  (Dent  xlii..  xvii.  2-6). 

2nd  Command.  WUeher^ft  and  faJlu  propkeejf  (Ex. 
xxil.  1H ;  Dent  xviii.  9-22 ;  Lev.  xix.  31). 

3rd  (Command.    Mlasphemy  (I^ev.  xxtv.  15, 16). 

4tb  Command.    Sabtnith-breaking  (Norn.  xv.  32-36). 

Punishment  in  aU  cases,  death  by  stoning.  Idolatrous 
cities  to  ba  utterly  deatroyed. 

(B)  Offbkces  AOAixar  Ums. 

6  th  Command.  Disobedience  to  or  cursing  or  smiting 
of  parents  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  Uv.  xx.9;  Dent  xxl.  18-31). 
to  be  punished  by  death  by  stoning,  pnbUcly  adUudged  and 
inflicted  ;  so  also  of  disobedience  to  the  priests  (as  Jodges) 
or  Supreme  Judge.  Comp.  1  K.  xxl.  10-14  (Naboth); 
3  Chr.  xxiv.  21  (Zechariah). 

6th  Command.  (1)  Murder,  to  be  punished  by  death 
without  sanctuary  or  reprieve  or  satisfkcUoo  (Ex.  xxl.  12, 
14;  Deut  xix.  11-13).  Death  of  a  slave,  actually  ander 
the  rod,  to  be  punished  (Ex.  xxL  30. 31).  (3)  Ueath  bg 
negligence^  to  be  punished  by  death  (Ex.  xxL  28-30). 
(3)  Accidental  Homicide :  the  avenger  of  lOood  to  be 
escaped  by  flight  to  the  cities  of  refbge  till  the  death  of 
the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  9-36 ;  Dent  iv.  41-43 ;  xix. 
4-10).  (4)  Uncertain  Murder^  to  be  expiated  by  formal 
disavowal  and  sacrifice  by  the  elders  of  the  nearest  dty 
(Deut  xxi.  1-9).  (5)  Assault  to  be  punished  by  lex  tottonii. 
or  damages  (Ex.  xxL  18, 19,  23-35;  Lev.  xxiv.  19.  20). 

Tth  Command.  (1)  Adultery  to  be  punished  by  death 
of  both  ofiienders ;  the  rspe  of  a  married  or  betrothed 
woman,  by  death  of  the  ofi'ender  (Dent  xxiL  13-27). 

(2)  Bape  or  Seduction  of  an  unbetrothed  virgin,  to  be 
compensated  by  marriage,  with  dowry  (60  shekels),  and 
without  power  of  divorce;  or.  if  she  be  refused,  by  pay- 
ment of  full  dowry  (Ex.  xxii.  16, 17;  Deut  xxlL  38, 39). 

(3)  Unlawful  Marriages  (incestuous,  kc.),  to  be  ptmished, 
some  by  death,  some  by  childlessness  (Lev.  xx.). 

8th  Command.  (I)  Th^t  to  be  punished  by  fourfold 
or  double  restitution ;  a  nocturnal  robber  might  be  slair 
as  an  outlaw  (Ex.  xxiL  1-4).  (3)  Trespass  and  injury  <A 
things  lent  to  be  compensated  (Ex.  xxii.  6-16).  (3)  Per- 
version of  Justice  (by  bribes,  threats,  fcc).  and  especially 
oppression  of  strangers,  strictly  forbidden  (Ex.  xxilL  9,  fcc). 

(4)  Kidnapping  to  be  punished  by  death  (Dent.  xxiv.  7). 
9th  C^lmmand.    False  Witness ;  to  be  punished  by  lex 

talionis  (Ex.  xxiil.  1-3;  Deut  xix.  16-31).  Shmder  of  a 
wife's  chastity,  by  fine  and  loss  of  power  of  divorce 
(Deut  xxii.  18. 19). 

A  fullci  consideration  of  the  tables  of  the  Ten  C!om> 
mondments  Is  given  elsewhere.    [Tkk  (^omiiaxdmekts.'; 

(III.)  Laws  Judicial  akd  (Sokstitutiokal. 
(A)  JuKiSDicnosr. 

(a)  Local  Judges  (generally  Levltes.  as  more  skilled  hi 
the  Law)  appointed,  for  ordinary  matters,  probably  by 
the  people  with  approbation  of  the  supreme  authority  (as 
of  Muses  in  the  wlldemess)  (Ex.  xvlll.  35 ;  Deut  i.  15-lS; 
through  all  the  land  (Deut  xvl.  18).  (b)  Appeal  to  Ou 
Priests  (at  the  holy  place),  or  to  the  judge:  their  sentence 
final,  and  to  be  accepted  under  pain  of  death.  See  Deut. 
xvii.  8-13  (oomp.  appeal  to  Moses.  Ex.  xviii.  36).  (c)  Tico 
toitnesses  (at  least)  required  In  capital  matters  (Num. 
xxxv.  30;  Deut  xvii.  6,  7).  (d)  PuititJ^Mciit  (except  by 
special  command),  to  be  personal,  and  not  to  extend  to  the 
family  (Deut  xxiv.  1  tt).  Stripes  allowed  and  limited  (Deut 
xxv.  1-3),  so  as  to  avoid  outrage  on  the  human  frame. 

All  this  would  be  to  a  great  extent  set  sside— 1st  By 
the  summary  Juritdiction  of  the  king  (see  1  Sam.  xxii. 
11-19  (Saul);  3  Sam.  xii.  1-5.  xlv.  4-11;  1  K.  ill.  16-38), 
which  extended  even  to  the  deposition  of  the  hlgh-priesi 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  17.  18 ;  1  K.  il.  26,  27).  The  practical  diffi- 
culty of  Its  being  carried  out  is  sren  in  2Sam.  xv.  24,  and 
would  lead  of  course  to  a  certain  delegstion  of  hit  vot^^t. 
2nd.  By  the  q[>polntment  of  the  Seventy  (Kunuxu  1V3KS) 
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Jo  not  depend  on  it  for  salvation.  It  seems  clear 
enough,  that  its  rormal  coercive  authority  as  a  whole 
ended  with  the  close  ot*  the  Jewish  dispensation.  It 
i-efeiTed  throughout  to  the  Jewi&h  covenant,  and  in 
many  points  to  the  constitution,  the  customs,  and 
even  tiie  local  cii'cunistances  of  the  people.  That 
covenant  was  prcparatoiy  to  the  Christian,  in  which 
it  is  now  absorbed ;  thobe  customs  and  observances 
have  passed  away.  It  follows,  by  the  very  natme 
of  the  case,  that  the  formal  obligation  to  the  Law 
must  have  cf^aMid  with  the  basis  on  which  it  is 
grounded.  But  what  then  becomes  of  the  declara- 
tion of  our  Loi-J,  that  He  came  "  not  to  destroy  the 
Law,  but  to  perfect  it,"  and  that  "  not  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  of  it  bh'ill  }xu«  away  ?*'  what  of  the  fact, 
consequent  upon  it,  that  the  Law  has  been  reve- 
renced in  all  Christian  churches,  and  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  much  Christian  legislation? 
The  explanation  of  the  apparent  contradiction  lies 
in  the  diffeicnrc  between  positive  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. To  apply  this  principle  practicjiUy  there  is 
need  of  much  study  and  discretion,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  local  and  temporal^  from  what  is 
universal,  and  what  is  mere  external  form  from  what 
is  the  essence  of  an  ordinance. 

Lawyer.  The  title  **  lawyer"  is  generallv  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  the  title  **  scribe,'  both 
on  account  of  its  etymological  meaning,  and  also 
because  the  man,  who  is  also  called  a  *'  lawyer"  in 
Matt.  xxii.  :>.'>  and  Luke  x.  25,  is  called  ^one  of 
the  scribes"  in  Mark  xii.  28.  If  the  common 
reading  in  Luke  xi.  44,  45,  46,  be  correct,  it  will 
Ih?  deci>ive  ai;ain««t  this.  By  the  use  of  the  word 
vo^lik6s  (Tit.  iii.  9)  f»  a  simple  adjective,  it 
seems  moro  probable  that  the  title  **  scribe"  was  a 
K'g'.il  and  othcial  designation,  but  that  the  name 
yofiiK6s  was  properly  a  mere  epithet  signifying  one 
**  lenrue<i  in  the  law,"  and  only  used  as  a  title  in 
c'ommon  parlnncc  (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii. 
13,  **Zenas  the  lawyer"). 
Layixigonofluuidi.  [Baptism.] 
Lai'aros.  In  this  name,  which  meets  us  as  be- 
longing to  two  chaiactere  in  the  N.  T,,  we  may 
ipcognize  .nn  abbreviated  foini  of  the  old  Hebrew 
Kleazar.  1.  I<azarus  of  Bethany,  the  brother  of 
Martha  and  Mai'y  (John  x\,  1).  All  that  we  know 
of  him  is  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
that  recoixis  little  move  than  the  facts  of  his  death 
and  resuiTection.  We  are  able,  however,  without 
•loiiig  violence  to  the  principles  of  a  true  historical 
criticism,  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  helping  us, 
with  at  lea<(t  some  measure  of  probability,  to  fill 
up  the<e  scanty  outlines.  (1.)  The  language  of 
John  xi.  1,  impli«>s  that  the  sistein  were  the  better 
known.  Lazarus  is  **  of  Bethany,  of  the  village 
of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha."  From  this, 
and  fiom  the  order  of  the  three  names  in  John 
xi.  5,  we  may  iea»onably  infer  that  Lazarus  was 
the  youngest  of  the  family.  (2.)  The  house  in 
which  the  fea^t  is  held  appear,  from  John  xii.  2, 
to  be  that  of  the  sisters.  Martha  *'  seires,"  as  in 
Luke  X.  38.  Mary  tikes  upon  herself  that  which 
w;is  the  special  duty  of  a  hostess  towards  an  ho- 
noured gutot  (comp.  Luke  vii.  46).  The  impres- 
sion left  on  our  minds  by  this  amount,  if  it  stood 
alone,  would  be  that  they  were  the  givers  of  the 
fi'-xst.  In  Matt.  xivi.  6,' Murk  xiv.  3,  the  same 
fact  appeai-8  as  occurring  in  "  the  house  of  Simon 
tlie  U])eY :"  but  a  leper,  as  such,  would  have  been 
romprlled  to  lead  a  t^parate  life,  and  ceitainly  could 
not  iinvc  given  a  ftsai  and  received  a  inu\l,\l\i.d«  of  \ 


guests.  Among  the  conjectanl  ezplanatioiii  vhicb 
have  been  given  of  this  dilTereiice,  the  hypMhcfis 
that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of  the  two  lisfm 
and  of  Lazaras,  that  he  had  been  smitten  with 
leprosy,  and  that  actual  death,  or  the  civil  death 
that  followed  on  his  disease,  had  left  his  childitB 
free  to  act  for  themselves,  is  at  least  as  profaiUe  as 
any  other,  and  has  some  support  in  early  eoclena- 
timl  traditions.  (3.)  All  the  dzcumstanoH  of  Johi 
xi.  and  xii.,  point  to  wealth  and  social  poaitioa  above 
the  average.  (4.)  A  comparison  of  Matt.  xxvi.  6, 
Mark  ziv.  3,  with  Luke  vii.  36,  44,  suggests  ai^ 
other  conjecture  that  harmonises  with  and  in  fort 
explains  the  foregoing.  If  Simon  the  leper  win 
also  the  Pharisee,  it  would  explaip  the  fact  jiMl 
noticed  of  the  friendship  between  the  sisters  of  I> 
zarus  and  the  members  of  that  party  in  JemsnleB. 
It  would  follow  on  this  assumption  that  the  Ph» 
risee,  whom  we  thus  far  identify  with  the  fatfaa 
of  Lazarus,  was  probably  one  of  the  members  4 
that  sect,  sent  down  from  Jerusalem  to  watch  tk 
new  teaclier.  f5.)  One  other  conjecture,  boldi 
perhaps  than  ue  othera,  may  yet  be  hszarM 
Admitting,  as  must  be  admitted,  the  absence  iri 
once  of  all  direct  evidence  and  of  traditional  O' 
thority,  there  are  yet  some  coincidences,  at  Ic 
renuirkable  enough  to  deserve  attention,  and 
suggest  the  identification  of  Lazams  with  the  yooM 
ruler  that  liad  great  possessions,  of  Matt.  xtz..  Um 
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Luke  xviii.     The  age  (Matt  zix.  20,  22) 


with  what  has  been  before  infei-red  (see  above,  li 
as  does  the  fact  of  wealth  above  the  average  witt 
what  we  know  of  the  condition  of  the  family  ^ 
Bethany  (see  2).     If  the  fitther  were  an  influcfltii^ 
Pharisee,  if  there  were  ties  of  some  kind  nnitii^  i' 
family  with  that  body,  it  wonld  be  natural 
that  the  son,  even  in  comparaUve  youth, 
occupy  the  position  of  a  **  ruler."     But  further,  i 
is  of  this  rich  young  man  that  St.  Mark  osei  I 
emphatic  word    (*'Jesas  beholding    him, 
him  ")  which  is  used  of  no  others  in  the  Gt 
history,  save  of  the  beloved  apo&tle  and  of  1 
and  his  sisteis  (John  xi.  5).     Combining  tbeiei 
fercnces  then,  we  get,  with  some  measore  of  ' 
hood,  an  insight  into  one  aspect  of  the  life  of 
Divine  Teacher  and  Friend,  full  of  the  most  M^ , 
interest.     The  village  of  Bethany  and  iti  uif^, 
bourhood  were  a  frequent  retreat  from  the  conb^  j 
versies  and  tnmults  of  Jerusalem  (John  xvio.  1}1 
Luke  xxi.  37,  xxii.  39).     At  some  time  or  otkr^ 
one  household,  wealthy,  honourable,  beloogi^l^j 
the  better  or  Nicodemus  section  of  the  PhsroM , 
(see  above,  1,2,  3)  learns  to  know  and  upvcrmI  . 
him.     Disease  or  death  removes  the  father  from  tti 
scene,  and  the  two  sisters  are  left  with  their  yeosfV ' 
brother  to  do  as  they  think  right.    In  then  H  , 
in  the  brother  over  whom  they  watch,  He  6iA 
that  which  is  worthy  of  His  love.     But  two  at  kMt 
need  an  education  in  the  spiritual  life.    A  kf 
weeks  pass  away,  and  then  comes  the  sickofli  d 
John  xi.     One  of  the  sharp  malignant  feren  of  A* 
lestine  cuts  off  the  life  that  was  so  predoos.   Tkt 
sisters  know  how  truly  the  Divine  Friend  has  km 
him  on  whom  their  love  and  their  hops  ceotati 
They  send  to  him  in  the  belief  that  the  tidicei^ 
the  sickness  will  at  onoe  draw  Him  to  Ibem  (Jiki 
xi.  3).     Slowly,  and  in  words  whkh  (thoi^h  aita^ 
wards  underhtood  otherwife)  must  at  the  tbae  k*** 
seemed  to  the  disciples  those  of  one  upon  wka  tk* 
truth  came  not  at  once  but  by  degiew^  he  pRp** 
them  for  the  worst.    *<This  sickncsi  is  astoflto 
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fi^£»^MOs  wonhipwas  defined  and  enforced  in  an 
and  unceasing  ceremonial,  (c.)  The  po- 
tmd  rewards  hj  which  the  law  is  enforced 
sncfa  aa  depend  on  the  direct  theocracy.  With 
to  indiridoal  actions,  it  may  be  noticed  that, 
as  ^enerallj  some  penalties  are  inflicted  by  the  sub- 
oz-dinate,  and  some  only  by  the  supreme  authority, 
suDong  the  Israelites  some  penalties  came  from 
t  hand  of  man,  some  directly  from  the  Providence 
Cod.  The  bearing  of  this  piinciple  on  the  in- 
<liamry  aa  to  the  revelation  of  a  future  life,  in  the 
jP'^a^ateMch,  is  easily  seen.  The  sphere  of  moral 
x«ligioos  action  and  thought  to  which  the  law 
ia  beyond  the  cc^nizance  of  human  laws, 
k<i  the  scope  of  their  oixlinary  penalties,  and  is 
left  by  them  to  the  retribution  of  God's 
justice,  which,  being  but  imperfectly 
here,  is  contemplated  especially  as  exeix3«ed  in 
fttiin  state.  Hence  arises  the  expectation  of  a 
xerelation  of  this  future  state  in  the  Mosaic 
LIT.  Sach  a  revelation  is  certainly  not  given. 
T'He  tnth  seems  to  be  that,  in  a  law  which  appeals 
<iir«ctly  to  God  himself  for  iU  authority  and  its 
^■kQctMo,  there  cannot  be  tliat  bi-oad  line  of  demarca- 
"^on  between  this  life  and  the  next,  which  is  drawn 
fox-  tlioae  whose  power  is  limited  by  the  grave. 
^.^^-^  But  perhaps  the  most  important  consequence 
<^  the  theocratic  nature  of  the  law  was  the  pecu^ 
'«■»•  character  of  goodness  which  it  sought  to  imr 
J^v^css  on  the  people.  The  Mosaic  Law,  beginning 
^^th  piety,  as  its  first  object,  enfoi-oes  most  emphat- 
really  the  purity  essential  to  those  who,  by  their 
with  God,  have  recovered  tlie  hope  of  intiinsic 
while  it  views  righteousness  and  love 
deductions  from  these  than  as  independent 
Objects.  The  appeal  is  not  to  any  dignity  of  human 
^^^tnre,  bat  to  the  obligations  of  communion  with  a 
^Wjr  God.  The  suboitlination,  therefore,  of  this 
also  to  the  religious  idea  is  enforced ;  and  so 
as  the  due  supremacy  of  the  latter  was  pre- 
all  other  duties  would  find  their  places  in 
harmony.  But  the  usurpation  of  that  su- 
paetnacv  in  practice  by  the  idea  of  persoual  and 
naticxial  sanctity  was  that  which  gave  its  peculiar 
<^UHir  to  the  Jewish  chaiacter.  It  is  evident  that 
this  characteristic  of  the  Israelites  would  tend  to 
re  the  seclusion  which,  under  God*s  provide 
was  intended  for  them,  and  would  in  its 
be  fostered  by  it— III.  In  considering  the  re- 
**t*on  of  the  Law  to  the  future,  it  is  important  to 
^  guided  by  the  general  principle  laid  down  in 
S^-  ▼ii.  19,  "  The  Law  made  nothing  perfect." 
*hia  principle  will  be  applied  in  different  d^^ees 
*^  bearing  (a)  on  the  aller-history  of  the  Jewish 
^Pl^'^^'^WJwealth  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  (6)  on 
^Y^  coming  of  our  Loi-d  Himself;  and  (c)  on  the 
^^Jeosation  of  the  Gospel,  (a.)  To  that  after- 
^^J^tory  the  Law  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  key. 
^  >as  indeed  oflen  neglected,  and  even  foi-gotten ; 
-^.^t  still  it  formed  the  standard  from  which  the 
,|jj^^le  knowingly  depailed,  and  to  which  they 
ttly  returned ;  and  to  it  therefcn^  all  which 
peculiar  in  their  national  and  individual  cha- 
?r  was  due.  Its  dii-ect  influence  was  probably 
itest  in  the  periods  before  the  establishment  of 
kingdom,  and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
'he  last  act  of  Joshua  was  to  bind  the  Israelites  to 
^^  as  the  charter  of  their  occupation  of  the  con- 
^^nered  land  (Josh.  xxiv.  24-27) ;  and,  in  the  semi- 
^Sl^aarchical  period  of  the  Judges,  the  Law  and  the 
laberoacle  were  the  only  centres  of  anything  like 
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national  unity.  The  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
was  due  to  an  impatience  of  this  position,  and  a 
desire  for  a  visible  and  personal  centre  of  authority, 
much  the  same  in  nature  as  that  which  plunged 
them  so  oflen  in  idolatry.  In  the  kingdom  of  Isi-ael, 
after  the  separation,  the  deliberate  rejection  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Law  by  Jeroboam  and  his 
successors  was  the  beginning  of  a  gradual  declension 
into  idolatry  and  heaUienism.  But  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  the  very  division  of  the  monarchy  and 
consequent  diminution  of  its  splendour,  and  the 
need  of  a  principle  to  assei*t  against  tlie  superior 
material  power  of  Israel,  brought  out  the  Law  once 
more  in  increased  honour  and  influence.  Far  more 
was  this  the  case  after  the  captivity.  The  loss  of 
the  independent  monarchy,  and  the  cessation  of 
prophecy,  both  combined  to  throw  the  Jews  buck 
upon  the  Law  alone,  as  their  only  distinctive  pledge 
of  nationality,  and  sure  guide  to  truth.  This  love 
for  the  Law,  rather  than  any  abstract  patriotism, 
was  the  strength  of  the  Maocabean  struggle  against 
Uie  Syrians,  and  the  success  of  that  struggle,  en- 
tlm>ning  a  Levitical  power,  deepened  the  feeling 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  Law  thus  became  the 
moulding  influence  of  the  Jewish  character.  The 
Pharisees,  truly  representing  the  chief  strength  of 
the  people,  systematized  this  feeling.  Against  this 
idolatry  of  the  Law  there  were  two  reactions.  The 
Brst  was  that  of  the  Sadducees  ;  one  which  had 
its  basis  in  the  idea  of  a  higher  love  and  aenrioe  of 
God,  independent  of  the  Law  and  its  sanctions.  The 
other,  that  of  the  Essenes,  was  an  attempt  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  the  foimal  law,  and  assert  its 
ideas  in  all  fulness,  freedom,  and  purity.  (6.)  The 
relation  of  the  Law  to  the  advent  of  Chi-ist  is  also  laid 
down  clearly  by  St.  Paul.  The  Law  was  the  IlcuSa- 
yttyhs  CIS  Xpitrr6v,  the  servant  (that  is),  whose 
task  it  was  to  guide  the  child  to  the  true  teacher 
(Gal.  iii.  24)  ;  and  Christ  was  **  the  end  "  or  object 
**  of  the  Law  "  (Rom.  z.  4).  As  being  subsidiaiy 
to  the  promise,  it  had  accomplished  its  purpose 
when  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  In  its  national 
aspect  it  had  existed  to  guard  the  faith  in  the  theo- 
cracy. The  chief  hindrance  to  that  faith  had  been 
the  difliculty  of  realising  the  invisible  pi*esence  of 
God,  and  of  conceiving  a  communion  with  the  in- 
finite Godhead  which  should  not  crush  or  absorb 
the  finite  creature.  This  difficulty  was  now  to 
pass  away  for  ever,  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  God- 
head in  One  truly  and  visibly  man.  In  its  indi- 
vidual, or  what  ia  usually  called  its  **  moral "  aspect, 
the  Law  bore  equally  the  stamp  of  titm^itorinesa 
and  insufficiency.  It  had  decUu-ed  the  authority  of 
truth  and  goodness  over  man*s  will,  and  taken  for 
granted  in  man  the  existence  of  a  spirit  which  could 
I'ecognise  that  authority ;  but  it  had  done  no  more. 
Its  presence  had  therefore  detected  the  existence  and 
the  sinfulness  of  sin,  as  alien  alike  to  God's  will  and 
man's  true  nature;  but  it  had  also  brought  out 
with  moi-e  vehement  and  desperate  antagonism  the 
power  of  sin  dwelling  in  man  as  fallen  (Itom.  vii. 
7-25).  The  relation  of  the  Law  to  Christ  in 
its  sacrifidal  and  ceixononial  aspect,  will  be  more 
fully  considered  elsewhere.  [Sacrifice.]  (c.)  It 
remains  to  consider  how  far  it  has  any  obligation 
or  existence  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 
As  a  means  of  justification  or  salvation,  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  regarded,  even  before  Christ :  it 
needs  no  proof  to  show  that  still  less  can  this  be  so 
since  He  has  come.  But  yet  the  question  remains 
whethei'  it  is  binding  on  Christians,  even  when  they 
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Jo  not  depend  on  it  for  salvation.  It  seems  clear 
enough,  that  its  format  coercive  authority  as  a  whole 
ended  with  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  It 
referred  thronghout  to  the  Jewish  covenant,  and  in 
many  points  to  the  constitution,  the  custonis,  and 
wax  the  local  circumstances  of  the  people.  That 
covenant  was  prepamtory  to  the  Christian,  in  which 
it  it  now  absorbed ;  those  customs  and  observances 
have  passed  away.  It  follows,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  that  the  formal  obligation  to  the  Law 
must  have  ceased  with  the  basis  on  which  it  is 
grounded.  But  what  then  becomes  of  the  declara- 
tioii  of  oor  Lord,  that  He  came  **  not  to  destroy  the 
Law,  bat  to  peifect  it,*'  and  that  **  not  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  of  it  shall  paM  away  ?"  what  of  the  fact, 
consequent  upon  it,  that  the  Law  has  been  reve- 
renced in  all  Christian  chui-ches,  and  had  an  im- 
portant  influence  on  much  Christian  legislation? 
The  explanation  of  the  apparent  contradiction  lies 
in  the  diffci-ence  between  positive  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. To  apply  this  principle  practically  there  is 
need  of  much  study  and  discretion,  in  onier  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  local  and  temporary  from  what  is 
universal,  and  what  is  mere  external  form  from  what 
is  the  essence  of  an  ordinance. 

Lawyer.  The  title  **  lawyer"  is  generallv  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  the  title  **  scribe,'  both 
on  account  of  its  etymological  meaning,  and  also 
because  the  man,  who  is  also  called  a  "  lawyer"  in 
Matt.  xzii.  35  and  Luke  x.  25,  is  called  **  one  of 
the  scribes"  in  Mark  xii.  28.  If  the  common 
reading  in  Luke  xi.  44,  45,  46,  be  con-ect,  it  will 
be  decisive  against  this.  By  the  use  of  the  word 
voijlik6s  (Tit.  iii.  9)  as  a  simple  adjective,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  title  '*  scribe*'  was  a 
legal  and  official  designation,  but  that  the  name 
yofwcds  was  properly  a  mere  epithet  signifying  one 
**  learned  in  the  law,"  and  only  used  as  a  title  in 
common  parlance  (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii. 
13,  *'  Zenas  the  lawyer  "). 
Layixigonofhandf.  [Baptism.] 
Lai'aru.  In  this  name,  which  meets  us  as  be- 
longing to  two  chai-actera  in  the  N.  T„  we  may 
lecognize  nn  abbreviated  form  of  the  old  Hebrew 
Kleazar.  1.  I^Azorus  of  Bethany,  the  brother  of 
Martha  and  Mary  (John  xi.  1).  All  that  we  know 
of  him  is  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
that  records  little  more  than  the  facts  of  his  death 
nnd  resuirection.  We  ore  able,  however,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  principles  of  a  true  historical 
criticism,  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  helping  us, 
with  at  least  some  measure  of  probability,  to  fill 
up  these  scanty  outlines.  (1.)  The  language  of 
John  xi.  1,  implies  that  the  sisters  were  the  better 
known.  Lazarus  is  **  of  Bethany,  of  the  village 
of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha."  From  this, 
and  from  the  order  of  the  three  names  in  John 
xi.  5,  we  may  reo&onably  infer  that  Lazarus  wais 
the  youngest  of  the  family.  (2.)  The  house  in 
which  the  feast  is  held  appears,  from  John  xii.  2, 
to  be  tliat  of  the  sisters.  Martha  '*  seiTes,"  as  in 
Luko  X.  38.  Mary  takes  upon  herself  that  which 
was  the  special  duty  of  a  hostess  towai-ds  an  ho- 
noured guest  (comp.  Luke  vii.  46).  The  impres- 
sion leflb  on  otn*  minds  by  this  account,  if  it  stood 
ulone,  would  be  that  they  were  the  givers  of  the 
feast.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3,  the  same 
fact  appears  o:;  occurring  in  **  the  house  of  Simon 
the  leper :"  but  a  le{)er,  as  such,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  lead  a  separate  life,  and  ceiiainly  could 
not  have  given  a  feast  and  received  a  multitude  of 


guests.    Among  the  eoDJectanl  explanatioiii  whk^^  ^^ 

nave  been  given  of  thn  difference,  the  hypothetic  .^^;^ 

that  this  Simon  was  the  £ither  of  the  two 

and  of  Lazarus,  that  he  had  been  smitten  ^t 

leprosy,  and  that  actual  death,  or  the  dril  deafT. 

that  followed  on  his  disease,  had  left  his  chil 

free  to  act  for  themselves,  is  at  least  as  probable 

any  other,  and  has  some  support  hi  early  eodc 

tiod  traditions.     (3.)  All  the  drcumstanoes  of  JolK^ 

xi.  and  xii.,  point  to  wealth  and  social  position 

the  average.     (4.)  A  comparison  of  Matt.  zxri. 

Mark  xiv.  3,  with  Luke  vii.  36,  44,  sugjjests 

other  conjecture  that  harmonises  with  and  in 

explains  the  foregoing.    If  Simon  the  leper 

also  the  Pharisee,  it  would  exphip  the  fifict 

noticed  of  the  friendship  between  the  sisters  of 

zarus  and  the  members  of  that  party  in  Jemsal^ 

It  would  follow  on  this  assumption  that  the 

risee,  whom  we  thus  far  identify  with  the  fa* 

of  Lazarus,  was  probably  one  of  the  memi 

that  sect,  sent  down  from  Jerusalam  to  watdi^ 

new  teacher.     f5.)  One  other  conjecture, 

perhaps  than  ue  others,  may  vet  be  1 

Admitting,  as  must  be  admitted,  the  al 

once  of  {Jl  direct  evidence  and  of  traditional 

thority,  there  are  yet  some  coincidences,  at 

remaiicable  enough  to  deserve  attention,  and  ar- 

suggest  the  identification  of  Lazarus  witii  the  7]^3^uBg 
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ruler  that  liad  great  possessions,  of  Matt  zix., 

X.,  Luke  xviii.     The  age  (Matt.  xix.  20,  22)   

with  what  has  been  before  inferred  (see  abovfr^     1  )> 
as  does  the  fact  of  wealth  above  the  average     swith 
what  we  know  of  the  condition  of  tlie  famiB  ^  at 
Bethany  (see  2).     If  the  &ther  were  an  influ^acstial 
Pharisee,  if  there  were  ties  of  some  kind  unitin^^  the 
family  with  that  body,  it  would  be  natural  cn'^^va^ 
that  the  son,  even  in  comparative  yonth,  Am^^^^ 
occupy  the  position  of  a  *•  ruler."    But  fiirlhes"*"-   ** 
is  of  this  ridi  young  man  that  St.  Mark 
emphatic  word    (**  Jesus,  beholding    him, 
him  ")  which  is  used  of  no  others  in  the  G< 
history,  save  of  the  beloved  apostle  and  of  7 
and  his  sisteis  (John  xi.  5).     Combining  thi 
ferences  then,  we  get,  with  some  measure  of  IL  —        . 
hood,  an  insight  into  one  aspect  of  the  life  of       TZ^ 
Divine  Teacher  and  Friend,  full  of  the  most  li  -^*  ^ 
interest.     The  villi^  of  Bethany  and  its  n^ 
bourhood  were  a  fi-cquent  retreat  from  the  coe9 
versies  and  tumults  of  Jerusalem  (John  zviii^ 
Luke  xxi.  .37,  xxii.  39).     At  some  time  or  <w' 
one  household,  wealthy,  honourable,  belonging 
the  better  or  Nicodemus  section  of  the  PhJsrr^ 
(see  above,  1,  2,  3)  learns  to  know  and  revi 
him.     Disease  or  death  removes  the  father  from 
scene,  and  the  two  sisters  are  led  with  their ' 
brother  to  do  as  they  think  right.     In  them 
in  the  brother  over  whom  they  watch.  He 
that  which  is  worthy  of  His  love.     But  two  at  L 
need  an  education  in  the  spiritual  life.     A 
weeks  pass  away,  and  then  comes  the  sicl 
John  xi.     One  of  the  sharp  nuUign.'Uit  feven  of 
lestine  cuts  off  the  life  that  was  so  precious.     ' 
sisters  know  how  truly  the  Divine  Friend  has 
him  on  whom  their  love  and  their  hopes 
They  send  to  him  in  the  belief  that  the  tiding 
the  sickness  will  at  once  draw  Him  to  them  (. 
xi.  3).     Slowly,  and  in  words  which  (though  af^ 
wards  understood  otherwise)  must  at  the  time  K-# 
seemed  to  the  disciples  those  of  one  upon  whom 
truth  came  not  at  once  but  by  degrees,  he  preptf 
them  for  the  worst.     **  This  sickness  is  not  a. 
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friend  Lazarus  sleepeth  ** — **  Laza- 
The  work  which  he  was  doing  as  a 
Jer  (John  z.  41,  42)  in  Bethabaro, 
ithany  (John  x.  40  and  i.  28),  was 
,  and  continues  for  two  days  after 
;hes  him.  Then  comes  the  journey, 
days  more.  When  He  and  His 
three  days  have  passed  since  the 
ends  from  Jerusalem,  chiefly  of  the 
Lha*  class,  are  there  with  their  con- 
sisters  receive  the  Prophet,  each 
u:  chai-acter.  His  sympathy  with 
is  Him  also  to  weep.  Then  comes 
ight  as  the  answer  of  the  prayer 
offers  to  the  Father  (John  x\.  41, 
e  is  rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of 
r  in  which  the  body  had  been  placed, 
dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and 
»-clothes;  and  his  face  was  bound 
pkin.''  It  is  well  not  to  break  in 
e  which  hangs  over  the  interval  of 
rs*  sleep."  One  scene  more  meets 
i  life  of  the  family  which  has  come 
uch  daylight  clearness  lapses  again 
In  the  house  which,  though  it  Ktill 
*8  name  (sup.  1 ),  was  the  dwelling 
nd  the  brother,  there  is  a  supper, 
there,  and  Martha  serves,  no  longer 
ary  poura  out  her  love  in  the  costly 
pikcnard  ointment,  and  finds  herself 
idged  nnd  hnstily  condemned.  After 
knowledge  of  Lazarus  ceases.  It 
luible  an  explanation  of  the  strange 
y  St.  Mark  alone  (xiv.  51)  as  any 
ere  to  suppose  that  Lazarus,  whose 
who  must  have  known  the  place  to 
"  oftentimes  resoiled,**  was  drawn 
'  Gethsemane  by  the  approach  of  the 
their  torches  and  lanterns  and 
D  xviii.  3),  and  in  the  haste  of  the 
shed  eagerly  **  with  the  linen  cloth 
aked  body,"  to  see  whether  he  was 
T  any  help.  Apocryphal  traditions 
larly  scanty  and  jejune,  as  if  the 
sealed  the  lips  of  the  Evangelists'* 
thers  also.  They  have  nothing:  more 
18  than  the  meagre  tale  that  follows : 
thirty  years  after  his  resurrection, 
age  of  sixty.  When  he  came  forth 
it  was  with  the  bloom  and  fragrance 
>m.  He  and  his  sisters,  with  Mary 
phas,  and  other  disciples,  were  sent 
e  Jews  in  a  leaky  boat,  but  miracu* 
estruction,  and  were  brought  safely 
There  he  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
■ch,  and  became  its  bishop.  Afler 
luffered  martyrdom,  and  was  buried, 
•e;  others,  at  Citium  in  Cyprus. 
es  and  those  of  Mary  Magdalene 
iom  Cyprus  to  Constantinople  by 
eo  the  Philosopher,  and  a  church 
nour.  Some  apocryphal  books  were 
his  name.  The  question  why  the 
>ls  omit  all  mention  of  so  wondeiful 
•esurrection  of  Lazarus,  has  fj-om  a 
irly  period  forced  itself  upon  inter- 
•logi&ts.  The  explanations  given  of 
phenomenon  are  briefly  these: — 
'  drawing  down  persecution  on  one 
out  for  it,  kept  the  three  Evan- 
iming  the  lifetime  of  Lazarus,  from 
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all  mention  of  him ;  and  that,  this  reason  foe  silence 
being  removed  by  his  death,  St.  John  oonld  write 
freely.  (2)  lliat  the  writers  of  the  fint  three 
Gospels  confine  themselves,  at  by  a  deliberate  plan, 
to  the  mimcles  wrought  in  Galilee  (that  of  the 
blind  man  at  Jericho  being  the  only  exoeptitm),  and 
that  they  therefore  abstained  from  all  mention  of 
any  fact,  however  mterecting,  that  lay  outside  that 
limit.  (3)  That  the  nantttive,  in  its  beauty  and 
simplicity,  its  human  sympathies  and  manrelbus 
transparency,  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  its  own 
truthfulness.  (4)  Another  explanation,  suggested 
by  the  attempt  to  represent  to  one*s-self  what  must 
have  been  the  sequel  of  such  a  fact  as  that  now  in 
question  upon  the 'life  of  him  who  had  bean  affected 
by  it,  may  perhaps  be  added.  The  history  of  mo- 
nastic orders,  of  sudden  conversions  tner  great 
critical  deliverances  h-om  disease  or  danger,  offers 
an  analogy  which  may  help  to  guide  us.  In  such 
cases  it  has  happened,  in  a  thousand  instances,  that 
the  man  has  felt  as  if  the  thread  of  his  life  was 
broken,  the  past  buried  for  ever,  old  things  vanished 
away.  He  retires  from  the  world,  dunges  his 
name,  speaks  to  no  one,  or  speaks  only  in  hints,  of 
all  that  belongs  to  his  former  life,  shrinks  above  all 
from  making  his  converuoo,  his  resurrection  from 
the  death  of  sin,  the  subject  of  common  talk.  Assume 
only  that  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  life  worked  in 
some  such  way  on  Lazarus,  and  it  will  seem  hardly 
wonderful  that  such  a  man  should  shrink  from 
publicity,  and  should  wish  to  take  his  place  as  the 
last  and  lowest  in  the  company  of  believers.  The 
facts  of  the  case  ai-e,  at  any  rate,  singularly  in  har- 
mony with  this  last  explanation.  Matthew  and 
Mark  omit  equally  all  mention  of  the  three  names. 
John,  writing  long  afterwards,  when  all  three  had 
**  fallen  asleep,"  ^Is  that  the  restraint  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  pats  on  record,  as  the  Spirit  brings 
all  things  to  his  remembrance,  the  whole  of  the 
wonderful  history.  The  circumstances  of  his  life, 
too,  all  indicate  that  he  more  than  any  other  Evan> 
gelist  was  likely  to  have  lived  in  that  Inmost  circle 
of  disciples,  where  these  things  would  be  most 
lovingly  and  reverently  remembered. «-8.  The  name 
Lazarus  occurs  also  in  the  well-known  parable  of 
Luke  xvi.  19-31.  What  is  there  chiefly  remarkable 
is,  that  in  this  parable  alone  we  meet  with  a  proper 
name.  Were  the  thoughts  of  men  called  to  the 
etymology  of  the  name,  as  signifying  that  he  who 
bore  it  had  in  his  poverty  no  help  but  God,  or  as 
meaning  in  the  shortened  form,  one  who  had  become 
altogether  "  lielpless  "  ?  Or  was  it  again  not  a  pa- 
rable but,  in  its  starting-point  at  least,  a  history, 
so  that  Lazarus  was  some  actual  beggar,  like  him 
who  lay  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple,  familial' 
therefore  both  to  the  disciples  and  Uie  Pharisees? 
Whatever  the  merit  of  either  of  these  saggesti<»is, 
no  one  of  them  can  be  accepted  as  quite  aatis&etory, 
and  it  adds  something  to  the  force  of  the  hypothesis 
ventured  on  above,  to  find  that  it  connects  itself 
with  tliis  question  also.  If  we  assume  the  identity 
suggested  in  (5),  or  if,  leaving  that  as  unproved, 
we  remember  only  that  the  historic  Lazarus  be- 
longed by  birth  to  the  class  of  the  wealthy  and 
influential  Pharisees,  as  in  (3),  could  anything  be 
more  significant  than  the  introduction  of  this  name 
into  such  a  parable?  Not  Eleazar  the  Phuisee, 
rich,  honour«l,  blameless  among  men,  bot  Eleazar 
the  beggar,  full  of  leprous  sores,  lying  at  the  rich 
man's  gate,  was  the  true  heir  of  bl^sedness,  for 
whom  was  i-cserved  the  glory  of  being  in  Abraham's- 


in  the  difTerence  between  pwitiye  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. To  apply  this  principle  practically  there  is 
need  of  much  study  and  discretion,  in  oider  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  local  and  temporary  from  what  is 
universal,  and  what  is  mere  external  form  from  what 
is  the  essence  of  an  ordinance. 

Lawyer.  The  title  **  lawyer"  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  the  title  **  scribe/  both 
on  account  of  its  etymological  meaning,  and  also 
because  the  man,  who  is  also  called  a  "  lawyer  "  in 
Matt.  xxii.  35  and  Luke  x.  25,  is  oUled  **  one  of 
the  scribes"  in  Mark  xii.  28.  If  the  common 
iieading  in  Luke  xi.  44,  45,  46,  be  correct,  it  will 
be  decisive  against  this.  By  the  use  of  the  word 
yofiuc6s  (Tit  iii.  9)  as  a  simple  adjective,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  title  *'  scribe"  was  a 
legal  and  official  designation,  but  that  the  name 
¥oixik6s  was  properly  a  mere  epithet  signifying  one 
"  learned  in  the  law/*  and  only  used  as  a  title  in 
common  parlance  (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii. 
13,  "  Zenas  the  lawyer  ")• 
Laying  on  of  handi.  [Baptism.] 
Lai'aras.  In  this  name,  which  meets  us  as  be- 
lon^ng  to  two  chaiticters  in  the  N.  T„  we  may 
recc^ize  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  old  Hebrew 
Eleazar.  1.  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  the  brother  of 
Martha  and  Mary  (John  xi.  1).  All  that  we  know 
of  him  is  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
that  records  little  rnoro  than  the  facts  of  his  death 
and  resuiTection.  We  are  able,  however,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  principles  of  a  true  historical 
mtidsm,  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  helinng  us, 
with  at  least  some  measure  of  probability,  to  fill 
up  these  scanty  outlines.  (1.)  The  language  of 
John  xi.  1,  implies  that  the  sisters  were  the  better 
known.  Lazarus  is  "of  Bethany,  of  the  village 
of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha."  From  thb, 
and  from  the  order  of  the  thi^ee  names  jn  John 
xi.  5,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Lazarus  was 
the  vounsest  of  the  fdmilv.    (2.^  The  house  in 


itocc,    vfuuui    we    Luus    lar   isxvuiMj   vfiMt  1.1 

of  Lazarus,  was  probably  one  of  the  mei 
that  sect,  sent  down  from  Jerusalem  to  m 
new  teacher.  ^5.)  One  other  conjectore 
perhaps  than  tne  othera,  may  yet  be  h 
Admitting,  as  must  be  admitted,  the  ab 
once  of  all  direct  evidence  and  of  traditii 
thority,  there  are  yet  some  coincidences, 
remarkable  enough  to  deseiTe  attention,  az 
suggest  the  identiHcation  of  Lazarus  with  tl 
ruler  thatliad  great  possessions,  of  Matt,  zx 
X.,  Luke  xviii.  The  age  (Matt.  xix.  20,  2S 
with  what  has  been  before  infeired  (see  at 
as  does  the  fact  of  wealth  above  the  aven 
what  we  know  of  the  condition  of  the  fi 
Bethany  (see  2).  If  the  fiither  were  an  in 
Pharisee,  if  there  were  ties  of  some  kind  on: 
family  with  that  body,  it  would  be  natural 
that  the  son*  even  in  comparative  youth 
occupy  the  position  of  a  **  ruler."  But  fui 
is  of  this  rich  young  man  that  Si.  Mark 
emphatic  word  (**  Jesus,  beholding  bin 
him  ")  which  is  used  of  no  others  in  the 
history,  save  of  the  beloved  apostle  and  <^ 
and  his  sisters  (John  xi.  5).  Combining  < 
ferences  then,  we  get,  with  some  measure  c 
hood,  an  insight  into  one  aspect  of  the  liA 
Divine  Teacher  and  Friend,  full  of  the  moi 
interest.  The  village  of  Bethany  and  ib 
bourhood  were  a  fi-equent  retreat  from  the 
versies  and  tumults  of  Jerusalem  (John  x 
Luke  xxi.  ^37,  xxii.  39).  At  some  time  < 
one  household,  wealthy,  honourable,  beloi 
the  better  or  Nicodemus  section  of  the  F 
(see  above,  1,  2,  3)  learns  to  know  and  r 
him.  Disease  or  death  removes  the  father  f 
scene,  and  the  two  sisters  are  left  with  their 
brother  to  do  as  they  think  right.  In  tl 
in  the  brother  over  whom  they  watch,  ] 
that  which  is  worthy  of  His  love.  But  tw< 
need  an  education  in  the  spiritual  life. 
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-**  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth  " — **  Laza- 
w  dead."     The  work  which  he  was  doing  as  a 
slier  or  a  healer  (John  x.  41,  42)  in  Bethabora, 
the  other  Bethany  (John  z,  40  and  i.  28),  was 
UDtermpted,  and  continues  for  two  days  af^er 
mcBage  reaches  him.     Then  comes  the  journey, 
apring  two  days  more.     When   He  and   His 
^i^seipiiei  come,  three  days  have  passed  since  the 
l>c«rMil.    The  ^ends  from  Jerusalem,  chiefly  of  the 
Plsarisee  and  mler  class,  are  there  with  their  oon- 
»l«ti€ii8.    The  sisters  receive  the  Prophet,  each 
ksdittg  to  her  character.     His  sympathy  with 
sorrow  leads  Him  also  to  weep.     Then  comes 
"mork  of  might  as  the  answer  of  the  prayer 
^whsdi  the  Son  offers  to  the  Father  (John  zi.  41, 
'^S  )•     The  stone  is  rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of 
r«ck-diamber  in  which  the  body  had  been  placed, 
that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and 
^ooi^    with  graye-clothes ;  and  his  face  was  bound 
with  a  napkin."     It  is  well  not  to  break  in 
the  silence  which  hangs  over  the  interval  of 
^four  days*  sleep."     One  scene  more  meets 
~  thai  the  life  of  the  family  which  has  come 
OS  with  such  daylight  clearness  lapses  again 
ofaecarity.     In  the  house  which,  though  it  still 
the  father's  name  (sup.  1),  was  the  dwelling 
^lie  sisters  and  the  brother,  there  is  a  supper, 
Laaums  is  there,  and  Martha  serves,  no  longer 
^usly,  and  Mary  pours  out  her  love  in  the  costly 
'ing  of  the  spikenard  ointment,  and  finds  herself 
anun  misjudged  and  hastily  condemned.  After 
aU  direct  knowledge  of  LazaruH  ceases.     It 
"  be  as  plausible  an  ezplanation  of  the  strange 
recorded  by  St.  Mark  alone  (ziv.  51)  as  any 
if  we  were  to  suppose  that  Lazarus,  whose 
was  near,  who  must  have  known  the  place  to 
the  Lord  '*  oftentimes  resoiled,"  was  drawn 
garden  of  Gethsemane  by  the  approach  of  the 
»<5erB    •*  with  their   torches    and   lantems  and 
j^       ^pons"  (John  zviii.  3),  and  in  the  haste  of  the 
^^S^t^Jarm,  rushed  eagerly  "  with  the  linen  cloth 
~  aboot  his  naked  body,"  to  see  whether  he  was 
'^ime  to  render  any  help.     Apocryphal  traditions 
are  singularly  scanty  and  jejune,  as  if  the 
which  **  sealed  the  lips  of  the  Evangelists'* 
restrained  others  also.    Tliey  have  nothing  more 
tell  of  Jjizaiiis  than  the  meagre  tale  that  follows : 
'Se  lived  for  thirty  years  after  his  resurrection, 
died  at  the  age  of  sizty.     When  he  came  forth 
the  tomb,  it  was  with  the  bloom  and  fragrance 
of  a  bridegroom.     He  and  his  sisters,  with  Mary 
le  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  other  disci[des,  were  sent 
^^t  to  sea  by  the  Jews  in  a  leaky  boat,  but  miracu- 
^■^"oaly  escaped  destruction,  and  were  brought  safely 
^5^  Marseilles.     There  he  pi-eached  the  Gospel,  and 
^V^onded  a  church,  and  became  its  bishop.     After 
^^^:^any  years,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  and  was  buiied, 
^■Cyme   said,  there;   others,  at  Citium  in  Cyprus. 
^^inally  his  bones  and  those  of  )Iary  Magdalene 
^»eie  brought  from  Cyprus  to  Constantinople  by 
*^^e  Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  a  church 
^Tected  to  his  honour.    Some  apocryphal  books  were 
^^xtant  bearing  his  name.     The  question  why  the 
^rst  three  Gospels  omit  all  mention  of  so  wonderful 
^.  fact  as  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  has  from  a 
^i^otnporatively  early  period  forced  itself  upon  inters 
\>reter8  and  apologists.     The  explanations  given  of 
Xhe   perplexing  phenomenon  are  briefly  these: — 
^1)  That  fear  of  drawing  down  persecutioii  on  one 
^ready  sibgled  out  for  it,  k^t  the  thi*ee  Evan- 
gelists, writing  during  the  lifetime  of  Lazarus,  from 
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all  mention  of  him ;  and  that,  this  reason  for  silence 
being  removed  by  his  death,  St.  John  oonld  write 
fi^ly.  (2)  That  the  writera  of  the  finit  three 
Gospels  confine  themselves,  as  by  a  deliberate  plan, 
to  the  miracles  wrought  in  Galilee  (that  of  the 
blind  man  at  Jericho  being  the  only  exception),  and 
that  they  therefore  abstained  from  all  mention  of 
any  &ct,  however  mtere^ting,  that  lay  outside  that 
limit.  (3)  That  ih&  nanative,  in  its  beauty  and 
simplicity,  its  human  sympathies  and  marvellous 
transparency,  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  its  own 
truthfulness.  (4)  Another  explanation,  suggested 
by  the  attempt  to  represent  to  one's^self  what  must 
have  been  the  sequel  of  such  a  fact  as  that  now  in 
question  upon  the -life  of  him  who  had  been  affected 
by  it,  may  perhaps  be  added.  The  history  of  mo- 
nastic orders,  of  sudden  conversions  after  great 
critical  deliverances  from  disease  or  danger,  oflers 
an  analogy  which  may  help  to  guide  us.  In  such 
cases  it  has  happened,  in  a  thousand  instances,  that 
Uie  man  has  felt  as  if  the  thread  of  his  life  was 
broken,  the  past  buried  for  ever,  old  things  vanished 
away.  He  retires  from  the  world,  dianges  his 
name,  speaks  to  no  one,  or  speaks  only  in  hints,  of 
all  that  belongs  to  his  former  life,  shrinks  above  all 
from  making  his  conversion,  his  resurrection  fixmi 
the  death  of  sin,  the  subject  of  common  talk.  Assume 
only  that  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  life  worked  in 
some  such  way  on  Lazarus,  and  it  will  seem  hardly 
wonderful  that  such  a  man  should  shrink  from 
publicity,  and  should  wish  to  take  his  place  as  the 
last  and  lowest  in  the  company  oiT  believers.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are,  at  any  rate,  singularly  in  bar* 
mony  with  this  last  explanation.  Matthew  and 
Mark  omit  equally  all  mention  of  the  three  names. 
John,  writing  long  afterwards,  when  all  three  had 
**  fiillen  asleep,"  feels  that  the  restraint  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  pats  on  record,  as  the  Spirit  brings 
all  things  to  his  remembrance,  the  whole  c£  the 
wonderful  history.  The  circumstances  of  his  life, 
too,  all  indicate  Uiat  he  more  than  any  other  Evan- 
gelist was  likely  to  have  lived  in  that  inmost  circle 
of  disciples,  where  these  things  would  be  most 
lovingly  and  reverently  remembered. •^S.  The  name 
Lazarus  occurs  also  in  the  well-known  parable  of 
Luke  xvi.  19-31.  What  is  there  chiefly  remarkable 
is,  that  in  this  parable  alone  we  meet  with  a  proper 
name.  Were  the  thoughts  of  men  called  to  the 
etymology  of  the  name,  as  signifying  that  he  who 
bore  it  had  in  his  poverty  no  help  but  God,  or  as 
meaning  in  the  shortened  form,  one  who  had  become 
altogether  **  helpless  **  ?  Or  was  it  again  not  a  pa- 
rable but,  in  its  starting-point  at  least,  a  history, 
so  that  Lazarus  was  some  actual  beggar,  like  him 
who  lay  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple,  familiar 
therefore  both  to  tiie  disciples  and  the  Pharisees? 
Whatever  the  merit  of  either  of  these  suggestions, 
no  one  of  them  can  be  accepted  as  quite  satisftetory, 
and  it  adds  something  to  the  force  of  the  hypothesis 
ventured  on  above,  to  find  that  it  connects  itself 
with  this  question  also.  If  we  assume  the  identity 
suggested  in  (5),  or  if,  leaving  that  as  unproved, 
we  remember  only  that  the  historic  Lazarus  be- 
longed by  birth  to  the  class  of  the  wealthy  and 
influential  Phaiisees,  as  in  (3),  could  anything  be 
more  significant  than  the  introduction  of  this  name 
into  such  a  parable?  Not  Eleazar  the  Pharisee, 
rich,  honoured,  blameless  among  men,  but  Qeazar 
the  beggar,  full  of  leprous  sores,  lying  at  the  rich 
man's  gate,  was  the  true  heir  of  blessedness,  for 
whom  was  reserved  the  glory  of  being  in  Abrahun's- 


The  use  of  lazaretto  and  lazar-^umse  for  the  leper- 
hospitals  then  foanded  in  all  nurte  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom, no  less  than  that  of  lazxarone  for  the  men- 
dicants of  Italian  towns,  are  indications  of  the  effect 
of  the  parable  upon  the  mind  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  thence  upon  its  later  speech. 

Lead,  one  of  the  most  common  of  metals,  found 
generally  in  reins  of  rocks,  though  seldom  in  a  me- 
tallic state,  and  most  commonly  in  combination 
with  sulphur.  It  was  early  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  the  allusions  to  it  in  Scripture  indicate  that 
the  Hebrews  were  well  acquainted  with  its  uses. 
The  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai  yielded  it 
in  large  quantities,  and  it  was  found  in  Egypt.  That 
it  was  common  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  the  expres- 
sion in  Ecdus.  xlvii.  18  (oomp.  1  K.  z.  27).  It  was 
among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  brought  with  them  to  the  plains  of 
Moab,  afler  their  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
tribe  (Num.  xzxi.  22).  The  ships  of  Tarshish  sup- 
plied the  market  of  Tyre  with  lead,  as  with  other 
metals  (Ez.  zxvii.  12).  Its  heaviness,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Ex.  zv.  10,  and  Ecdus.  zxii. 
14,  caused  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which  were 
either  in  the  form  of  a  round  flat  cake  (Zech.  v.  7), 
or  a  rough  unfashioned  lump  or  '*  stone  "  (ver.  8) ; 
stones  having  in  ancient  times  served  the  purpose 
of  weights  (oomp.  Prov.  zvi.  11).  In  modem  me- 
tallui*gy  lead  is  used  with  tin  in  the  composition  of 
solder  for  fiutening  metals  together.  That  the 
ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
solder  is  evident  fi-om  Isaiah  xli.  7.  Ko  hint  is 
given  as  to  the  composition  of  the  solder,  but  in  all 
probability  lead  was  one  of  the  materials  employed,  its 
usage  for  such  a  purpose  being  of  great  antiquity. 
The  andent  Egyptians  used  it  for  fiutening  stones 
together  in  the  rough  parts  of  a  building,  and  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  among  the  ruins  at  Nim- 
roud.  In  Job  six.  24  the  allusion  is  supposed  to  be 
to  the  practice  of  carving  inscriptions  upon  stone,  and 


ti-ee  whose  leaves  were  used  by  the  Jews 
cine  or  ointment ;  indeed,  it  is  very  likely 
plants  and  leaves  were  thus  made  use  o 
as  by  the  old  English  herbalists.  2.  I 
doors  (tsSldim,  deleth).  The  Hebrew  W( 
occurs  very  many  times  in  the  Bible,  an4 
1  K.  vi.  32  (margin)  and  34  is  translated 
in  the  A.  V.,  signifies  beams,  ribs,  sides,  & 
xli.  24,  the  Hebrew  word  deleth  is  the  rep: 
of  both  doors  and  leaves,  3.  Leaves  oI 
roll  {deleth)  occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  , 
23.  The  Hebrew  woid  (literally  doors)  ^ 
haps  be  more  correctly  ti-anslated  column 

Le'ah,  the  daughter  of  Laban  (Gen. 
The  dulness  or  weakness  of  her  eyes  was  i 
that  it  is  mentioned  as  a  contrast  to  tin 
form  and  appeaianoe  of  her  younger  sisi 
Her  &ther  took  advantage  of  the  opportai 
the  local  marriage-rite  afibixied  to  pass 
her  sister's  stead  on  the  imconscious  bi 
and  excused  himself  to  Jacob  by  all^n 
custom  of  the  countiy  forbade  the  you 
to  be  given  first  in  marriage.  Jacob's  pr 
Rachel  grew  into  hatred  of  Leah,  afu 
married  both  sisters.  Leah,  however,  b 
in  quick  succession  Reuben,  Simeon,  Lc 
then  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Dinah,  bef 
had  a  child.  She  died  some  time  after  Jac 
the  south  country  in  which  his  father  I 
She  was  buried  in  the  family  grave  in 
(ch.  xlix.  31). 

LMling,  **  falsehood."  This  word  is  ] 
the  A.  V.  of  Ps.  iv.  2,  v.  6,  from  the  old 
versions;  but  the  Hebrew  word  of  whi< 
rendering  is  elsewhere  almost  uniformly 
••lies"  (Ps.  xl.  4,  Iviii.  3,  &c.). 

Leather.  The  notices  of  leather  in  thi 
singularly  few ;  indeed  the  word  oocun 
m  the  A.  V.,  and  in  each  instance  in  n 
the  same  object,  a  girdle  (2  K.  i.  8 ;  Mi 
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br.lanBmigbtliriued.  Varioin  idMS  wtre  uso- 
iM  with  Um  pmUhtioii  of  lorni  in  tbs  ioiliuica 
toitqQstfd.  But  Ihe  meat  promlucDt  ida,  mad 
I  act  vhicfa  mpflio  cquidlj  to  ill  the  cais  of 
ibtiliin,  »  coDiKctfd  with  thd  com^ion  nhich 
oa  ibdr  bad  aixlergoDr,  iiDd  which  it  comuiu- 
iM  U>  bnod  in  the  procRn  of  tRmfDUtian.  It 
k  thii  pnpntjr  o(  laren  that  our  SUTiaai  pointi 
Ks  be  ff«ki  of  the  "  Iniven  (■'■  c.  the  corrupt 
turn)  of  tb«  Phiriiees  ud  of  the  ^idducees" 
Ut  iTi.  6) ;  and  St.  Piiul,  wheD  he  ipeaki  orthe 
m..Teii"(l  Cor,  V.  7). 
._..  .^   range   in  the  north  of 


The  n 


piRa  "  white 


Jch,  duhag  a  gnat  put  of  the  jenr,  coti 
di  nunaut,  or  on  iCEOunt  of  the  white 
ill  limntone  difi  ud  poks.  It  i>  the  " 
ttlMia'— Ok  XoiU  Blanc oCPilatiat.  U 


k.  i.  i).  Two  diitiDct  rangs  hatr  thii  oame 
7  bglfa  b^D  in  tit.  33°  20',  uid  run  id  parullc 
1  frtm  S.W.  to  S.E.  for  abaut  90  geog.  miles 


)ben,  wd  the  Lebuioli  of  Scrioture.  The  eutem 
|t  w*i  called  "  Anli-Libenni  '  bjr  gtographer», 
"  l^huusi  toward  the  nm-risinf; "  bj  the  uicred 
n  (Joah.  liii.  5).     A  deepndler  cailled  Wads 

m  fioin  both  LcIsiiod  ud  the  hilla  of  Galilee. 

I  it  the  deep  rariiH  of  the  Liiiay,  the  aodent 
Laoatea.  which  dniu  the  Talley  of  Coele- 
I,  and  ialla  into  the  MtditerTastaa  Grt  milei 
I  at  Tyre,  It  nun  N.E,  in  a  atraight  line 
U  to  Ibc  ccut,  to  the  opening  fmm  the  Hedi- 
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leiTanean  into  the  plain  of  Em«a,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  "  Entnmcs  of  Hamath"  (Nmn.  uiiT.  S). 
Here  A'oAr  e(-£sUr— the  andent  rirer  Qeutlien»— 
iweepa  round  its  northeni  end,  at  the  Leontet  dees 
round  ita  louthein.  The  average  eleraticn  of  the 
range  is  fiiim  6000  to  8000  it. ;  but  two  peaki  riia 
coniideisblr  higher.  On  the  aummite  of  both  these 
peaks  the  mow  remaina  in  palchea  during  the  whole 
■umuier.  The  central  ridge  or  backbone  of  Lebanon 
bai  miaoth.  barren  aides,  and  gray  rounded  mm- 
mitn.  It  is  entirely  deatituto  of  rerdare,  and  !a 
covered  with  amalL  fn^msita  of  limestone,  from 
which  white  crowne  and  jagged  points  of  naked 
rock  shoot  up  Dt  intervals.  Here  and  there  a  few 
ituntcd  pine-treea  or  dwarf  oaks  are  met  with.  The 
line  of  cultivation  mna  along  at  the  height  of  abont 
6000  ft. ;  and  below  thi>  the  features  of  the  western 
slope*  are  entirely  different.  The  descent  it  grwlual ; 
but  is  ererywhere  broken  by  precipices  and  tower- 
ing Tocka  which  time  and  the  elementa  Iiatb  chiselled 
into  itmuge,  fantastic  thapes.  Rarinea  of  dngular 
wildneu  anJ  grandenr  fumnr  the  whole  monolaln 
aide,  looking  in  many  |jacn  like  huge  rents.  Here 
and  there,  too,  bold  promontories  ihoot  out,  and 
dip  perpendicularly  into  the  bosom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  rugged  limestone  banks  are  Ecanlily 
clothed  with  the  evergreen  oak,  and  the  aandatone 
with  pioct ;  while  every  available  ipot  is  csrefuiljr 
cullivatei!.  Tlie  cultivation  ie  wonderful,  and  show* 
what  all  Syria  might  be  if  under  a  good  govern- 
ment. Fig-trees  ding  to  the  naked  rock;  Tinea 
are  tisined  along  owtow  leilgei;  long  ranges  of 
mulberrio,  on  terraces  like  ttepe  of  staiia,  cover  the 
more  gentle  declivities;  and  denM  groves  of  olive* 
fill  up  the  bottoms  of  the  glens.  Hundreds  of  vil- 
lagee  are  seen — here  buillamid  labyrinths  of  rocka; 
there  dinging  like  swallow)'  nesti  to  the  sides  of 
difft ;  while  conventf^  no  leat  numerons,  are  perched 
on  the  lop  of  every  penk.     The  vine  la  aUll  Urjely 
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cultinted  in  every  part  of  the  moiintaFn.     LeUnon 

alao  abagnds  in  olives,  Rfx,  and  miTlbCTiie;  •rhile 

cedar,  which  farmeilj  coTeied  it  (1  K,  v.  S;  Ps. 
nil.  5il>.  liT.  8;Eir.  iii.  T).  CoDBiJeinble  num- 
hen  of  wild  beasts  (till  inhabit  its  retired  glens  aud 
higher  polu;  the  writer  bin  leen  jackali,  hjetmi, 
iTolv0,  bean,  and  jWDlhen  (2  K.  iW.  S ;  Cant.  St. 
6  ;  R-ib.  ii.  17).  Some  noble  stieuni  o(  classic 
celebrity  have  tJLeiT  courcea  high  ap  in  LetvuiOD, 
Uld  Iibh  davn  in  sheets  of  roam  through  sublime 
glens,  la  stain  «ilh  their  nidJ;  vaten  the  tians- 
parent  bosom  of  the  Mediteimtieiui.  Along  the  base 
of  Lebanon  runs  the  in-egtilar  [Jnin  of  fhocnida  ; 

termpted  by  bold  rocky  spuL's,  that  dip  into  the 
■en.  The  main  ridge  of  Lebanon  is  coirpowd  of 
Jura  limestone,  and  abounda  in  fossils.  Long  belts 
of  more  recent  sandilone  run  along  the  westem 
slopes,  which  is  in  pUixs  largely  impiegnated  with 

Hivites  and  Qibliles  (Judg.  iii.  3  ;  Josh.  liii.  S,  6). 
The  whole  moUDlaiD  mnge  wai  aisi^ed  to  the 
Iirsetites,  but  was  nerer  conqueied  by  them  (Josh, 
xiii.  &-6  1  Judg.  iii.  1-3).  During  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchy it  appcara  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians (1  K.  T.  2-6  ;  Ear.  iii,  7).  Fimn  the  Greek 
conquest  onlil  modem  times  Lebanon  bad  no  tepa- 
nte  history.— .inlJ-Xi&mvi.— The  main  chain  of 
Anti-Libanua  comiDencet  in  the  plateau  of  Bashan, 
n»»r  the  parallel  of  Caesarea-Hhilippi,  ruirs  nortli 
to  Herman,  and  then  north-east  in  i  straight  line 
till  it  sicka  down  into  the  great  plain  of  Emesa,  net 
lar  framlhesiteof  Itiblah.  Hermon  is  the  lufttest 
psb ;  the  next  higheit  is  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
aiteoTAbila,  beside  the  village  of  fAdton,  and  has 
an  eteratiou  of  about  7000  (L  The  rest  of  the 
ridge  aver^jes  about  5000  (L  ;  it  Is  in  ceninl  bleak 
and  barren,  with  shdTing  gray  declivities,  gray 
cliffs,  and  gray  rounded  summita-  Here  and  there 
we  meet  with  thin  foreslsof  dwaif  oak  and  janiper. 
'I'he  western  slopes  descend  abruptly  into  tlie  £u- 
"-     •-  •  ■'     '    ■ '  -K  eislem  ai»  entirely 


UAt  (Heb.  aitilr).   The  word  dUMr,  «)i^^ 
I  Num.  li.  S  ii  tinnslated  keii,  occnr*  twei — -^ 

mea  in   the  Hebrew  teit.      The   Hebrew  ttcrr , 

nich  properly  denoles  srait,  is  deri»ed  ftwr-^^^ 

and  in  this  p»s.>jig»  for  any  green  food,  Itttu:^: — ^ 


I,  like 


Threi 


as  the  ehitstr  a  mentioned  together  with  onloa 
and  garlick  in  tlie  test,  and  as  the  mort  »«a«3^ 
versions  unnniroously  understand  letfa  t^  tt««  "■ 
brew  woid,  we  may  be  laUsfied  with  one-  **** 
tranalWion.  There  is,  however,  another  and  a.  w^ 
iogenioua  interpretation  of  chatttr,  fint  prof**"" 
by  Hcngstenber^,  and  received  by  Dr.  Kitto  (/'»«'**■■ 
Bible.  Num.  xi.  5),  which  adopts  a  mora  Wt™ 
■  the  origiiuil  word,  for,  aay*  **■ 
the  wonders  in  the  natural  lO****! 


a  of  a: 


id  form 


supporting  Walts  of  three  great  terraces.  Anti- 
Libonus  is  only  once  distinctly  mentioned  in  Sciip- 
ture,  where  it  is  accurately  described  as  "  Lebanon 
toward  the  aun-rising  "  (Josh.  ilii.  5).  "  The  tower 
of  Lebanon  which  looketh  Ixiward  Damascus"  (CanU 
vii.  4)  ii  doabtlen  Herman,  which  forms  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  whole  panorama  round  that 
city. 

Lsb'sotll,  a  town  which  forms  one  of  the  last 
group  of  the  dlies  of  "  the  South"  in  the  enomem- 
tiou  of  th«  postenloni  of  Judah  (Josh.  it.  32), 
probably  identical  with  BBT>i-LBD:tO'ru. 

LabbM'u.  This  name  occurs  In  Matt.  i.  3, 
according  to  Codei  D  (Beiae)  of  the  siith  century, 
mid  in  the  received  Teit  In  Uark  iii.  IS,  it  is  sub- 
atJiuted  in  a  few  unimportant  MSS.  IbrThwideus. 

Leb'tmah,  a  place  named  in  Judg.  >ii,  19  only, 
l.cbonah  has  survived  to  our  lim™  under  the  alnwirt 
identical  form  of  tl-LtMan.  It  lies  to  the  wed  of, 
and  clo^e  to,  the  Sabtua  rosd,  about  eight  miles  north 
of  BdUn  (Bethel),  anti  two  fjnm  Seilua  (Shiloh), 

Le'sall,  a  name  mentioned  in  [he  genealogies  of 
Judnh(l  Chr.lv.  21  only)  as  one  of  the  deicend- 
unts  of  Shelah,  (he  third  son  of  Judah  by  thf 
fiinaanitesa  Bath-shiia. 

Lemih.    Z'Horse-Leecr.] 


of  f^t.  It  is  mentioned  bv  tiavellen  tint  ?^ 
common  people  there  eat  with  special  relish  a  Ir'^tf 
of  grant  timOar  (o  c^ocrr."     Mayer  laya  o(    *^!L 

plant  (whoM  scientific  name  is  TrigotuUa  f<xf~- 

CnKcim,  belonging  to  th"  "••■■■■■I  ""'-■■  1-"^>^ 
ojQc),  that  it  u  »'-"-- 


milixr  to  dov 


nl  order  Z^H 


lotfaeonler 

IMiactat. 

tar  thantr 

htm  the  radical 

'(m,iiidwu 

•Piilioi  to  "lee." 

'»Uowingth«wiin  toitandon 

■t  iU  cotiiDr  and  bod;  might  \k 

«  C"Z 

full-Mi«d    Uquor 

«u  coiuumcd,  it 

.tnun  off  th 

k«;    (uch  wlD« 

irell  refinri 

[b-xrv.  6).    To 

"  drep,"  wu  in  (iprcuioD  for 

tmne  pnnuh 

m«t(PB.]x».8). 

irf  .ut«li.i. 

on   oF  the   Homan 

boat  6000  in 

nntry,  Irith  ■  caD- 

.     The  IHDI 

■oujusat.b 

ut  appun  to  hive 

•r  to  (i]<r« 

any  laige  number. 

id<uarord« 

fuk  T.  9.) 

mug  MilT  i 

Gen.  I.  13,  the 

p«pie  0.  ir 

be.     There  can  be 

;  >n  Ihe  um<  us  tl<e  RcBU  or 

itiiD  inHTipt 

ons,  and  that  from 

hd  ybfuu  d 

erived  their  n«me. 

SZi'T 

to  have  inhabited 
*•  well  of  EgjT)l, 

TOifrointh. 

coast  hj  the  u™k 

rrcii*ica,uu 

more  fully  shown 

Jadih,  protuUr  «■  the  confiiiB 

een  it  and  the  cliff 

>f  S.m«n'l 

BelUknown  e^loit 

(Jirig.  XV.  9 

14,19).     Itcon- 

(— Hua.(h.l( 

hi,  Rnd  a  .pring  of 

spot.— En  h 

nt-kore.     Whether 

«&ire  the  fiplnit  or  the  Mploit 

«  cannDl  n 

ov   be   determined 

ce  wu  the  same  as  Lehi.  But 
Aauit.  The  same  conlideration 
'  fetal  to  the  identilicatioa  pro- 
da  Velde  at  Tell  d-Lfkldyeh,  in 
1  of  Paltsline.  Ai  far  as  the 
e  probable  luggation  would  be 
illage  on  the  uoithem  elopes  of 
uZri'Tunj  about  two  miles  belc 


of  s 


iddmscd  the  prudent 
'.  lui.  1-9.  The  Rabbinical 
ntjfj  Lemuel  with  Solomon. 
■  bnciful  etymology  from  th( 
nnnel  the  lame  as  Heiekiih. 
regard  him  ax  king  or  chiel 
Iwdling  OD  the  borders  of  Psles- 
ibar  of  Agur,  wbow  name  ttandi 


grown,  vii.  Ih*  South  of  Europe,  Aiia,  and 

North  Africa:  the  red  lenlili  is  stiJI  a  favonrile 

article  of  fnod  in  tha  East ;  it  i*  ■  tmill  Idod,  tbe 

>  of  which  alUr  being  decorticstoj,  ate  com- 

i\j  sold  ia  the  Usurt  of  India.    Tb*  modani 

bic  name   of  this  plant  is  identical  with  the 

rew ;  it  is  known  in  l^gypt  and  Ai^a,  Sfria, 

tK.,  by  the  name  'A^t,  as  we  Itam  from  tha 

testimony  of  aeveral  tiavelten.     Lentile  bread  is 

1^11  Aten  by  tlie  poor  of  Egypt. 

Leopud  (Heb.  nimir)  is  invariably  givoi  tv 
the  A.  V.  at  the  traoalation  of  tbe  Hebrew  word. 


ancient  times  freqnenlad  by  th 

is  now  not  uncommonly  Men  In  ana  anouc  i.eDBnon, 

Burckhardt  mentions  that  leopaniB  have  aometime* 
been  killed  in  "tha  h)w  and  ncky  chain  of  tha 
Richel  monntaint"  bat  ha  call*  them  nances. 
Under  tlie  nami  ttdmJrinUch  raou  *^^KMie&" 
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it  is  not  ixDprobable  tlmt  another  animal,  namelj 
the  cheetah  {Oueparda  jubatd),  may  be  included; 
which  is  tamed  hf  the  Mahometans  of  Syria,  who 
employ  it  in  hunting  the  gazelle. 

Leper,  Leprosy.     The  predominant  and  cha* 
racteristic  form  of  leprosy  in  Scripture  is  a  white 
vai-iety,  covering  either  the  entire  body  or  a  large 
tract  of  its  surface ;  which  has  obtained  the  name 
of  lepra  Mosaica,    Such  were  the  cases  of  Moses, 
Miriam,  Naaman,  ahd  Gehazi  (Ex.  iv.  6;  Num. 
xii.  10;    2  K.  r.  1,  27;   comp.  Lev.  xiii.   IS). 
But,   remarkably  enough,  in  the  Mosaic  i-itual- 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  (Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.),  this  kind, 
when  ovei'spreading  the  whole  sur&ce,  appears  to 
be  regarded  as  "dean*'  (xiii.  12,  13,  16,   17). 
The  Egyptian  bondage,  with  its  studied  d^rada- 
tions  and  privations,  and  especially  the  work  of  the 
kiln   undor  an   Egyptian  aun,  must  have  had  a 
ftightful  tendency  to  generate  this  class  of  dis- 
orders ;  hence  Manetho  asserts  that  the  Egyptians 
drove  out  the  Israelites  as  infected  with  leprosy — 
a  strange  reflex,  perhaps,  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
of  the  *'  plagues "  of  Eg3rp^  T®^  probably  also 
containing  a  germ  of  truth.      The  sudden  and 
total  change  of  food,  air,  dwelling,  and  mode  of 
life,  caused  by  the  Exodus,  to  this  nation  of  newly- 
emancipated  slaves  may  possibly  have  had  a  fur- 
ther   tendency    to    produce    skin-disorders,    and 
severe  repressive  measures  may  have  been  required 
in  the  desert-moving  camp  to  secure  the  public 
health,  or  to  allay  the  panic  of  infection.     Hence 
it  is  possible  that  many,  perhaps  most  of  this 
repei-tory  of  symptoms  may  have  disappeared  with 
the  period  of  the  Exodus,  and    the  snow-white 
form,   which  had    pre-existed,    may  alone    have 
ordinarily  continued  in  a  later  age.      But  it  is 
observable  that,  amongst  these  Levitical  symptoms, 
the  scaling,  or  peeling  off  of  the  sur&oe,  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  nor  is   there   any  expression   in  the 
Hebrew  text  which  points  to  exfoliation  of  the 
cuticle.      The    principal   morbid    features  are  a 
rising  or  swelling,  a  scab  or  baldness,  and  a  bright 
or  white  spot  (xiii.  2).     But  especially  a  white 
swelling  in  the  skin,  with  a  change  of  the  hair 
of  the  part  from  the  natural  black  to  white  or 
yellow  (3,  10,  4,  20,  25,  30),  or  an  appearance  of 
a  taint  going  "deeper  than  the  skm,"  or  again, 
"raw  flesh"  appearing  in  the  swelling  (10,  14, 
15),  were  critical   signs  of  pollution.    The  mere 
swelling,  or  scab,  or  bright  spot,  was  remanded  for 
a  wet'k  as  doubtful  f4,   21,  26,  31),  and  for  a 
second  sudi  period,  if  it  had  not  yet  pronounced 
(6).     If  it  then  spread  (7,  22,  27,  35),  it  was 
decided  as  polluting.     But  if  after  the  second 
period  of  quarantine  the  trace    died  away  and 
showed  no  symptom  of  spreading,  it  was  a  mere 
scab,  and  the  patient  was  adjudged  clean  (6,  23, 
34).     This  tendency  to  spread  seems  ospedally 
to  have  been  relied  on.     A  spot  most  innocent 
in  all  other  respects,  if  it  "  spread  much  abi-oad,** 
was  unclean;    whereas,  as  before  remarked,   the 
man  so  wholly  overspread  with  the  evil  that  it 
could  find  no  farther  range,  was  on  the  contrary 
"dean"  (12,   13).     These  two  opposite  criteria 
s^m  to  show,  that  whilst  the  disease  manifested 
activity,  the  Mosaic  law  imputed  pollution  to  and 
imposed  segregation  on  the  sufferer,  but  that  the 
point  at  which  it  might  be  viewed  as  having  run 
its  course  was  the  signal  for  his  readmission  to 
communion.     It  is  clear  that  the  leprosy  of  Lev. 
jiii.,  lir.  means  any  severe  disease  spreading  on  the 


clis. 


ao- 


surfiux  of  the  body  in  the  way  deacribedy 
shocking  of  aspect,  or  to  generally  mmptettd. 
infection,  that  public  feeling  called  for 
It  is  now  undoubted  that  the  "  kproay  " 
3yria,  and  which  has  a  wide  range  in  Spain, 
and  Norway,  is  the  Eiej^umtkuii  OrMCOrum, 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  home  hr  the 
saders  into  the  various  countries  of  Wcftem 
Northern  Europe.  It  certainly  waa  not  tb^ 
tinctive  white  leprosy,  nor  do  any  of  the 
symptoms  in  Lev.  xiii.  point  to 
"White  as  snow"  (2  K.  v.  27)  would  be 
applicable  to  elephantiasis  as  to  small-pox.  JP*ar< 
ther,  the  most  striking  and  fearful  reanlts  of*  tJiM 
modem  so<alled  "leprosy"  ai'e  wanting  iia  ^tbe 
Mosaic  description.  Whether  we  regard  Lev.  anii 
as  speaking  of  a  group  of  diseases  having  mtMtn^Jij 
a  mere  anperflcial  resemblance,  or  a  real  affinitir^  '^ 
need  not  perplex  us  that  they  do  not  oorrespood  ir^^' 
the  threefold  leprosy  of  lUppocrates  (the_^^^^' 
Xt^Kfi,  and  fi4\as),  which  are  said  by 
{Skm  Diseasest  Plates  viL  and  viii.)  to 
still  respectively  as  lepra  aiphoidea,  l^pra 
and  lepra  nigricans.  The  first  has  more  mini 
and  whiter  scales,  and  the  drcolar  patchu 
which  they  form  are  smaller  than  those  of  —  ^ 
vulgaris,  which  appears  in  scaly  discs  of  dUrq^J-"*^^ 


■in 


It 


m 


of 


sizes,  having  nearly  always  a  drcalar  form, 

presenting  small  distinct  red  shining  derations 

the  cuticle,  then  white  scales  whidi  tasam  ' 

sometimes  into  a  thick  crust;  or,  as  Dr. 

Good  describes  its  appearance  (vd.  iv.  p.  451) 

having  a  spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated 

the  elevations  depressed  in  the  middle^  but  wii 

a  change  of  colour  ;  the  black  hair  on  the 

which  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  hair  in 

tine,  participating  in  the  whiteness,  and  the  pitoh 

themselves  perpetually  widening  in  their  oatli 

A  phosfdiate  of  lime  is  probably  what  gives  ' 

bright  glossy  colour  to  the  scaly  patdies,  and 

in  the  kindred  disease  of  icthyosis  is  deposited  :z. 

great  abundance  on  the  surface.     The  third 

ccmSf  or  rather  subfusca,  is  rarer,  in  fbnn  and 

tribution,  resembling  the  second,  but  differing 

the  dark  livid  colour  of  the  patches.    The 

incrustations  of  the  fii-st  species  infest  the  flat  ai 

fore-arm,  knee,  and  elbow  joints,  but  on  the 

seldom  extend  beyond  the  Ibrehead  and  tern 

comp.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19:  "the  leprosy  rose  up 

his  forehead."     The  cure  of  this  is  not  diflScnl 

the  second  scarcely  ever  heals  ^Cdsus;  De  Med, ' 

28,  §19).     The  third  is  always  aocommnied  by 

cachectic  condition  of  body.     Further,  dephantiasi 

itself  has  also  passed  current  under  the  name  d  t' 

"  black  leprosy."     It  is  possible  that  the  ** " 

spot"  of  the  A.  V.  Lev.  xiii.  39  n»y  co; 

with    the    harmless  lepra  alphoides^  since  it  i- 

noted  as  "  clean."     There  is  a  remadcable  concoi^^ 

rence  between  the  Aeschylean  {Choeph,  271-27 

description  of  the  disease  which  was  to  prodoi 

"  lichens  coursing  over  the  flesh,  eroding  wit' 

fierce  voracity  the  former  natural  structure, 

white  hairs  shooting  up  over  the  part  diseased,.^ 

and  some  of  the  Mosaic  8ympton» ;  the  spreadin 

enei^  of  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  both  by  M 

and  by  Aeschylus,  as  vindicating  its  diameter  as        ^^Y 

scourge  of  God.     But  the  symptoma  of  **  whit^  ^ 

hairs"  is  a  curious  and  exact  oonfirmatioB  of  ' 

genuineness  of  the  detail  in  the  Moeaic 

especially  as  the    poet's   language  wonld  raUw^^ 

imply  that  the  disease  spoken  of  waa  mei 
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katal  in  Greece,  but  the  strange  hon*or 
w  other  land.  Thei-e  remains  a  curious 
o,  before  we  quit  Leriticus,  as  regai'ds  the 
'  of  garments  and  houses.  Some  have 
t  pmnents  worn  by  leprous  patients  in- 
This  classing  of  garments  and  house- 
Kith  the  human  epidei-mis,  as  leprous,  hns 

the  mirth  of  some,  and  the  wonder  of 
Tet  modem  science  has  established  what 
ar  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  classification  as 
philosophical  than  such  cavils.  It  is  now 
I  that  there  are  some  skin*  diseases  whidi 
ite  in  an  acarus,  and  others  which  proceed 
a  fongus.  In  these  we  may  probably  find 
latioa  of  the  paradox.  The  analogy  between 
laect  which  fi^ts  the  human  skin  and  that 

frets  the  garment  that  covers  it,  between 
ingoos  growth  that  lines  the  crevices  of  the 
mis  and  that  which  creeps  in  the  intei-stices 
jonry,  is  close  enough  for  the  purpoe<»  of  a 
ODial  law,  to  which  it  is  essential  that  there 
I  be  an  arbitrary  clement  intermingled  with 
ions  manifestlv  i-easonable.  Michaelis  has 
(ted  a  nitrous  efllorescence  on  the  surface  of 
4ioe,  produced  by  saltpetre,  or  rather  an  add 
niug  it,  and  issuing  in  red  spots,  and  dtes 
ample  of  a  house  in  Lubeck ;  he  mentions 
xfoliation  of  the  stone  from  other  causes ;  but 
Uy  theK  appearances  would  not  be  developed 
at  a  greater  degree  of  damp  than  is  common 
leitine  and  ^i-abio.  It  is  manifest  also  that 
IM  in  the  human  subject  caused  by  an  acarus 
a  fungus  would  be  ceitainly  contagious,  since 
ropagative  cause  could  be  transfeired  from 
I  to  person.  The  lepers  of  the  New  Testa- 
do  not  seem  to  offer  occasion  for  special 
k,  save  that  by  the  N.  T.  period  the  disease, 
own  in  Palestine,  probably  did  not  differ 
ally  from  the  Ilippocratic  record  of  it. 
duom,  a  variation  in  the  form  of  the  name  of 
,  af^rwai-ds  Dan,  occurring  only  in  Josh. 
r  (twice). 

Iieeh  (Uos.  iii.  2,  margin).  [^Ieasures.] 
fof,  tiie  some  as  Hattush  (1  Esd.  viii.  29). 
'^ffWiTn^  the  name  of  the  second  of  the  sons  of 
,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen.  xxv.  3  (and  1  Chr.  i. 
1^.).  Fresnel  identifies  it  with  Taam,  one 
ancient  and  extinct  tribes  of  Ambia,  liice  as 
ip«res  Leummim  with  Umeiyim. 
im»wini^  the  name  of  the  third  of  the  de- 
its  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen.  xxv.  3 
*.  i.  32,  Vulg.),  being  in  the  plural  form  like 
thren,  Asshuiim  and  Letushim.  It  evidently 
to  a  tribe  or  people  spioinjc;  fiom  Dedan. 
dim  has  been  identified  with  the  *AA\ov- 
rcu  of  Ptolemy,  and  by  Fresnel  with  an  Arab 
aUed  Umeiyim.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
icient  tribes  of  Arabia  of  which  no  genealogy 
an  by  the  Arabs,  and  who  appear  to  have 
ate-Abrahamic,  and  possibly  aboriginal  in- 
iti  of  the  country. 

i.  1.  The  name  of  the  thiixl  son  of  Jacob 
wife  Leah.  ^  This,  like  most  other  names  in 
itmrchal  history,  was  connected  with  the 
its  and  feeling!*  that  gathered  round  the  child's 

As  derived  from  /drd/*  "  to  adhere,"  it  gave 
loe  to  the  hope  of  the  mother  that  the  uffec- 
f  her  husband,  which  had  hitheiio  rested  on 
'oared  Rachel,  would  at  last  be  drawn  to  her. 

time  will  my  husband  be  joined  unto  me, 
e  I  have  borne  him  three  bods  **  (Gea.  xxix.  i 
r.  P.  B.  ^ 


34).  The  new-bom  child  was  to  be  a  fresh  link 
binding  the  parents  to  each  other  more  dosely  than 
before.  One  fact  alone  is  recorded  in  which  he  ap- 
pears prominent.  The  tons  of  Jacob  have  come 
from  Padan-Aram  to  Canaan  with  their  father,  and 
are  with  him  "at  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shediem.** 
Their  sister  Dinah  goes  out  "  to  see  the  dai^htera 
of  the  land  "  (Gen.  zzxiv.  1),  >.  e,  as  the  words  pro- 
bably indicate,  and  as  Josephus  distinctly  states 
(Ant.  i.  21),  to  be  present  at  one  of  their  great 
annual  gatherings  for  some  festival  of  nature- 
worship,  analogous  to  that  whidi  we  meet  with 
aflerwards  among  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxv.  2). 
The  license  ot  the  time  or  the  absence  of  her  natoral 
guardians  exposes  her,  though  yet  in  earliest  youth, 
to  lost  and  outrage.  A  stain  is  left,  not  only  on 
her,  but  on  the  honour  of  her  kindred,  which, 
according  to  the  rough  justice  of  the  time,  nothing 
but  blood  could  wash  out.  The  duty  of  extorting 
that  revenge  fell,  as  in  the  case  of  Amnon  and 
Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22),  on  the  brothers  rather 
than  the  fiither,  just  as,  in  the  case  of  Rebekah,  it 
belonged  to  the  brother  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
for  the  marriage.  Simeon  and  Levi  take  the  task 
upon  themselves.  ,  The  history  that  follows  is  that 
of  a  cowardly  and  repulsive  crime.  For  the  ofioice 
of  one  man,  they  destroy  and  plunder  a  whole  city. 
They  cover  their  murderous  schemes  with  fair 
words  and  professions  of  friendship.  They  make 
the  veiy  token  of  theii*  rdtgion  the  instmment  of 
their  perfidy  and  revenge.  Their  fiither,  timid 
and  anxious  as  ever,  utters  a  feeble  lamentation. 
Of  other  fitcts  in  the  life  of  Levi,  there  are  none  in 
which  he  takes,  as  in  this,  a  prominent  and  dis- 
tinct part.  He  shares  in  the  hatred  which  his 
brothel's  bear  to  Joseph,  and  joins  in  the  plots 
against  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  4).  Simeon  appears  to 
have  been  foremost  in  this  attack  on  the  favoured 
son  of  Rachel ;  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  in 
this,  as  in  their  former  guilt,  Simeon  and  Levi 
were  brethren.  After  this  we  trace  Levi  as  joining 
in  the  migration  of  the  tribe  that  owned  Jacob  as 
its  patriai'd).  He,  with  his  three  sons,  Gershon, 
Kohath,  Merari,  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi. 
11).  Ab  one  of  the  four  eldest  sons  we  may  think 
of  him  as  among  the  five  (Gen.  xlvii.  2)  that  were 
specially  pi-esented  before  Pharaoh.  Then  comes 
the  last  scene  in  which  his  name  appears.  When 
his  father's  death  draws  near,  and  the  sons  are 
gathered  round  him,  he  hears  the  old  crime  brought 
up  again  to  receive  its  sentence  from  the  lips  that 
aro  no  longer  feeble  and  hesitating.  They,  no  less 
than  the  incestuous  first-born,  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  their  birthright.— 8.  Son  of  Meldii, 
one  of  the  near  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  in  fiict  the 
great-grandfather  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  24).-<-8.  A 
more  remote  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  of  Simeon 
(Luke  iii.  29).— 4.  Biark  ii.  14;  Luke  r.  27,  29. 
[Matthew.] 

LoTi'athan  occurs  five  times  in  the  text  of  the 
A.  v.,  and  once  in  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8,  where 
the  text  has  *'  mouming."  In  the  Hebrew  Bible 
the  word  tivyathan^  which  is,  with  the  fbr^^ing 
exception,  always  left  untranslated  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
found  only  in  the  following  passages:  Job  iii.  8, 
xl.  25  (xli.  1,  A.  v.);  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  dv.  26;  Is. 
xxvii.  1.  In  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8,  and  text  of 
Job  xli.  1,  the  crocodile  is  most  dearly  the  animal 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14  alsu 
dearly  points  to  this  same  ca,\inaii.  'YYi^  conkViia^ 
o{?s.  dv.  26  seems  to  ihow  t^bai  m  \K\%  \«isnj|^ 


d«nt  t 


■pecies 


There  is  bome  oncerlaintr  about  the 
leviaihaa  of  I>.  uvii.  1.  As  the  term  IgcufAon  ii 
evidentlj  uMd  !d  no  limited  Mnse,  it  ii  not  impro' 
baUe  thftt  the  "  leriathan  the  piercmg  aerfieat,  or 
"  leriAthan  tha  crooked  lerpect,"  may  deDOts  aome 
species  of  the  great  iwk-snskn  {Boiiiu)  whidi  in 
common  in  South  and  Wett  Africa,  pethspa  the 
Horiulia  Sehat,  which  Schneider  (An^.  ii.  266), 
under  the  lynonTm  Boa  hitngh/pMea,  aMiean  to 
identifj  with  the  huge  seipeot  reprcetntca  on  the 
Egyptian  monmnaitB. 

jitjit,  improperlj  given  as  a  proper  name  In 
1  E«].  ii.  11.  It  i>  aimpljr  a  cormption  of  ■■  the 
Lerite  "  in  £ir.  1. 15. 

le'TitM.  The  analogyofthe  names  of  the  other 
tiibea  of  bnd  would  lad  ns  to  Indnde  under  these 
titles  the  whole  tribe  that  traced  its  docmt  from 
Leri.  The  ecrtenoe  of  another  division,  howerer, 
within  the  tribe  itself,  in  the  higher  office  of  the 
pritathood  ai  limited  lo  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  gave 
io  the  common  fonn,  in  this  instance,  a  pecolisj 


superiority  of  the  hohalhites.  Ihe 
signs,  agpin,  that  the  tribe  of  Leri  had 
preeminence  orer  the  others  during  t] 
bondage.  Within  the  tribe  itielf  Om 
■light  tokens  that  the  Kohsthites  an 
fint  {dace.  But  as  jet  there  are  do 
'  '  lacter,  no  si^  of  any  intent 
hereditary  priathood.     Up  tr 


penntJy  with  this  as  thdr  ancati 
that  thej  anw  Dp  onl  of  Egypt.  T 
men"  of  the  sons  of  Israel  offer  aei: 
niv.  5).  They,  we  may  infer,  are 
who  rem^  with  the  people  while  M< 
the  h«ghts  of  Sinsi  (lii.  22-24].  ' 
tented  the  tmth  that  the  vhote  peon) 
kingdom  of  prieste"  (lir,  6).  Ndtht 
the  "  officen  and  judges  "  appointed  to  i 
in  administering  justice  (iviii.  25)  in 
in  any  speoil  minner  with  the  tribe  of 
fint  step  towards  s  change  wns  mide  i 
tution  of  an  hereditary  priesthood  in  tl: 
Aaron,  during  the  fii«t  withdrawal  c 
the  solitude  of  Sinai  (iiriiL  1).  The 
■ion  of  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  grei 
terrible  criiis  of  El.  mii.  The  tribe  . 
separate  and  opart,  recognising  even  ii 
work  the  spiritual  as  higher  than  the  r 
therefore  counted  wortby  to  be  the  re] 
of  the  idod  life  of  the  people,  "  im  Ism 
Israel."  From  this  time  acconlingly  tb 
■  distinct  po«tion.  The  tribe  of  Levi 
the  place  of  that  earlier  priesthood  of  tl 
as  represents tives  of  the  holiness  of 
The  minds  of  the  people  were  to  be  d 
&cl  of  the  luhstitution  by  the  close  nut 
rcepondence  of  the  consecrated  tribe  v 
those  whom  they  replaced.  As  the  Tab 
the  sign  cf  the  presence  among  the  pec 
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tribe  into  the  three  sections  th«t  tneed  their 
firom  the  sons  of  Levi,  formed  the  groand- 
ork  of  it.  The  work  which  they  all  had  to  do 
•  man's  full  strength,  and  therefore, 
'^^bua^  twenty  was  the  starting-point  for  military 
Han  ill  CI  (Nmn.  i.)*  they  were  not  to  enter  on  their 
■icti^e  serrice  till  they  were  thirty  (Num.  ir.  23, 
2SO»  35).  At  fifty  they  were  to  be  free  firom  all 
dlotsfls  hot  those  of  supointendence  (Num.  Tiii.  25, 
2^).  The  resolt  of  this  limitation  gave  to  the 
I^ohsithites  2750  oo  active  senrioe  out  of  8600 ;  to 
-tbm  SODS  of  GershoQ  2630  out  of  7500;  to  those  of 
3fex«ri  3200  oat  of  6200  (Num.  iy.).  Of  these 
-tjhe  Kohathites,  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  priests,  held 
the  first  the  highest  offices.  They  were  to 
all  the  Tcssels  of  the  sanctuary,  the  aik  itself 
(Num.  iii.  31,  iv.  15;  Deut.  xxxi.  25), 
a£ter  the  priests  had  covered  them  with  the  dark- 
blue  doth  which  was  to  hide  them  fix>m  all  pro- 
fknc  gsxe ;  and  thus  they  became  also  the  guardians 
o£  all  the  sacred  treasures  which  the  peo^e  had  so 
freely  offered.  The  Gerahonites  had  to  carry  the 
ten^hangings  and  curtains  (Num.  iv.  22-26).  The 
Imnrier  bunien  of  the  boards,  bars,  and  pillars  of 
the  tabemade  fell  on  the  sons  of  Merari.  Before  the 
inarch  began  the  whole  tribe  was  once  again  solenmly 
•et  mfut.  The  new  institution  was,  however,  to 
receive  a  severe  shock  from  those  who  were  most 
interested  in  it.  The  section  of  the  Levites  whose 
iwitiop  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  tribe 
<£  £eiiben  conspired  with  it  to  reassert  the  old 
patiiardud  system  of  a  household  priesthood  (Num. 
^▼iO*  When  their  self-willed  ambition  had  been 
ponlriwd  it  was  time  also  to  provide  more  de- 
^nitdy  for  them,  and  this  involved  a  permanent 
<>>lBaDiiation  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
'^^t,  Jdiovah  was  to  be  their  inheritance  (Num. 
p'iii  20;  Deut.  x.  9,  xviii.  2).  They  were  to 
^T«  Do  territorial  possessions.  In  place  of  them 
^•y  Were  to  receive  from  the  others  the  tithes  of 
^'^  produce  of  the  land,  fix>m  which  they,  in  their 
^^*  ofiered  a  tithe  to  the  priests,  as  a  recognition 
^  ^httr  hitler  consecration  (Num.  xviii.  21,  24, 
^^  ;  Neh.  X.  37).  When  the  wanderings  of  the 
^^e  should  be  over  and  the  tabernacle  have  a 
^*^  place,  great  part  of  the  labour  that  had 
l^^'*!^  on  them  would  come  to  an  end,  and  they  too 
Odld  need  a  fixed  abode.  Distinctness  and  diffu- 
f^^  ^ere  both  to  be  secured  by  the  assignm^t  to 
^^  ^**'^e  tribe  of  forty-ei^t  cities,  with  an  out- 
suburb  "  (Num.  XXXV.  2)  of  meadow-land 
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1^    Wbde  tribe  of  forty-ei^t  cities,  with  an  out- 

^^  **  suburb  "  (Num.  xxxv.  2)  of  meadow-land 

j^^^^e  pasturage  of  their  flocks  and  herds.    The 

jj^S^**^    ^^   ^    people  for  them  was    to  be 

q£.  S^tcned  by  the  selection  of  six  of  these  as  dties 

^.^^^^iige.    Through  the  whole  land  the  Levites 

gjjT^  t4>  take  the  place  of  the  old  housdiold  priests, 

xj?*^^i^  in  all  festivals  and  rgoicings  (Deut.  xii.  19, 

,^Tr    ^«,  27,  xxvi.  11).     Every  third  year  they 

of^^    to  have  on  additional  share  in  the  produce 

p^  ^«  land  (Deut  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12).    To  **the 

Pj.^^*^  the  Levites"  was  to  belong  the  office  of 

(ijT^'^ving,  transcribing,  and  interpreting  the  law 

so^r?^-  xviL  9-12;  xxxi.  26).     Such,  if  one  may 


'  ««  *  ^^  ^®  ^'^^  ^^  ^  rdigious  oipmisation 

X*^  ^^^H  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver. 
^^     sreat  prindple  was,  that  the  warrior-caste 
*^     nad  guarded  the  tent  of  the  captain'  of  the 
i)£  Israel,  should  be  throughout  the  land  as 
that  the  people  still  owed  all^iance  to 
<»     As  yet,  no  traces  appear  of  their  character 
'    learned  caste,  and  of  the  work  which  afler- 


wards  bekoged  to  them  as  hymn-writer^  and 
musidans.«»Il.  The  successor  of  Mosea,  though  be- 
londng  to  another  tribe,  did  fiuthfully  all  that 
ooiud  be  done  to  convert  this  idea  into  a  reality. 
The  submission  of  the  Gibeonites,  after  they  had 
obtained  a  prtaniae  that  their  lives  should  be  roared, 
enaUed  him  to  rdieve  the  tribfrdivisi^ms  or  Gei^ 
shon  and  Merari  of  the  most  burdensome  of  their 
duties.  The  conquered  Hivites  became  **  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water "  for  the  house  of 
Jdiovah  and  for  the  oongr^tion  (Josh.  ix.  27). 
As  soon  as  the  conquerors  had  advanced  &r  enou|^ 
to  proceed  to  a  partition  of  the  country,  the  forty- 
d^t  dties  were  assigned  to  them.  The  scan^ 
memorials  that  are  left  us  in  the  book  of  Judges 
fiul  to  show  how  fiir,  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
reality  answered  to  the  idea.  The  tendency  of 
the  people  to  fidl  into  the  idolatry  of  the  •neigh- 
bouring nations  showed  dther  that  the  Levites 
fiuled  to  bear  their  witness  to  the  truth  or  had 
no  power  to  enforce  it.  The  old  household  priest- 
hood revives,  and  there  is  the  risk  of  the  national 
worship  brealdng  up  into  individualism  ( Judg.  xvi.). 
The  shamdess  license  of  the  sons  of  Eli  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  decay, 
affecting  the  whole  order.  The  woik  of  Samod 
was  the  starting-point  of  a  better  time.  Himsdf  a 
Levite,  and,  though  not  a  priest,  bdonging  to  that 
section  of  tbe  Levites  which  was  nearest  to  the 
priesthood  (1  Chr.  vi.  28),  adopted  as  it  were,  by  a 
special  dedication  into  the  priestly  line  and  trained 
for  its  offices  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  he  appears  as  in- 
fusing a  fresh  life,  the  author  of  a  new  organisa- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  to  think,  indeed,  that 
the  companies  or  schools  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets which  appear  in  his  time  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and 
are  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded  by  him, 
consisted  exdusivdy  of  Levites;  but  there  are 
many  signs  that  the  members  of  that  tribe  formed 
a  large  element  in  the  new  order,  and  recdved  new 
strength  fix>m  it.«»III.  The  capture  of  the  Ark  by 
the  Philistines  did  not  entirdy  interrupt  the  wor^ 
ship  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  ministrations  of  the 
Levites  went  on,  first  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3), 
then  for  a  time  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii.  11),  afler- 
waitls  at  Gibeon  (1  K.  iU.  2;  1  Chr.  xvi.  39). 
The  history  of  the  return  of  the  ark  to  Beth- 
shemesh  after  its  capture  by  the  Philistines,  and  its 
subsequent  removal  to  Kiijath-jearim,  points  appa- 
rently to  some  strange  complications,  rising  out  of 
the  anomalies  of  this  period,  and  afi*ecting,  in  some 
measure,  the  podtion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Ihe 
rule  of  Samud  and  his  sons,  and  the  prophetical 
character  now  connected  with  the  tribe,  tended  to 
give  them  the  position  of  a  ruling  caste.  In  the 
strong  dedre  of  the  people  for  a  king,  we  may 
perhaps  trace  a  protest  agdnst  the  assumption  by 
the  Levites  of  a  higher  position  than  that  originally 
assigned.  The  reign  of  Saul,  in  its  later  period, 
was  at  any  rate  the  assertion  of  a  self-willed  powei* 
against  the  priestly  order.  The  rdgn  of  David, 
however,  wrought  the  change  from  persecution  to 
honour.  When  bis  kingdom  was  established,  there 
came  a  fuller  organisation  of  the  whole  tribe.  Their 
position  in  relation  to  the  priesthood  was  once  again 
definitely  recognised.  When  the  ark  was  carried 
up  to  its  new  resting-place  in  Jerusalem,  their 
claim  to  be  the  bearers  of  it  wa^  publidy  acknow- 
ledged (1  Chr.  XV.  2).  In  the  procesdon  which 
attended  the  ultimate  oonveyanjoe  ot  \}bft  dxV  \a  \\& 
new  resting-place  the  Lenlea  \rQc«  c«D&YtfSQ»^<, 
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wearing  tlieir  linen  ephcnls,  and  appearing  in  their 
new  character  as  minstrels  (1  Chr.  xt.  27,  28). 
In  the  worsliip  of  the  tabernacle  under  David,  as 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  Temple,  we  may  trace  a 
development  of  the  simpler  arrangements  of  the 
wilderness  and  of  Shiluh.  The  Levites  wei-e 
the  gatekeepere,  vcrgerv,  inacrisUms,  choristers  of  th? 
central  sanctuary  of  the  nation.  Thev  were,  in 
the  language  of  1  Chr.  xxiii.  24-32,  to  which  we 
may  refer  as  almo;>t  the  locus  claanctts  on  this  sub- 
ject "  to  wait  on  tlie  t>ons  of  Aaron  for  tlie  scr>'ice 
of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  in  the  courts,  and  the 
chambers,  and  the  purifying  of  all  holy  things." 
This  included  the  duty  of  providing  **  for  the  shew- 
breod,  and  the  fine  flour  for  meat-offering,  and  for 
the  unleavened  bi^earl."  They  were,  besides  this,  **  to 
;  tand  every  morning  to  thank  and  praise  Jehovah, 
and  likewise  at  even."  They  were  lastly  •'  to 
offer  " — s.  e.  to  assist  the  priests  in  offeiing — **  all 
bumt-aacrifices  to  Jehovah  in  the  sabbaths  and  on 
dhe  set  feasts.*'  They  lived  for  the  greater  pail 
•of  the  year  in  their  own  cities,  and  came  up  at 
fixed  periods  to  take  their  turn  of  work  (1  Chr. 
XXV.,  xxvi.).  How  long  it  lasted  we  have  no  sufii- 
cient  dati  for  determining.  The  education  which 
the  Levites  received  for  their  peculiar  duties,  no 
less  than  their  connexion,  more  or  less  intimate, 
with  the  M*hooIs  of  the  prophets,  would  tend 
*o  make  them,  so  far  as  thera  was  any  education 
at  all,  the  teachers  of  the  others,  the  transcribers 
and  intei-prctcrs  of  the  Law,  the  chroniclers  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.  We  have  some 
striking  iiist;mces  of  their  appi-arance  in  this  new 
character.  The  two  books  of  Chnmicles  bear  un- 
mistakeable  marks  of  having  been  written  by  men 
whose  iiitenn^ts  were  all  gathered  round  the  serv- 
i(>es  of  the  Temple,  and  who  were  familiar  with 
its  records.  The  former  subdivisions  of  the  tribe 
were  rcciigiiiscd  in  the  assignment  of  the  new 
(1iiti«.'S,  and  the  Kohathites  retained  their  old  pixy 
uminence.  As  in  the  old  days  of  the  Exodus,  so  in 
the  ort;aiiisation  under  David,  the  Levites  were  not 
included  in  the  general  census  of  the  people  (1  Chr. 
xxi.  (''•),  and  formed  aci'ordingly  no  portion  of  its 
militury  strength.  A  sc{>ai-ate  census,  made  appar- 
ently before  tiie  change  of  age  just  mentioned 
(I  Chr.  xxiii.  3),  gives — 24,000  over  tlie  work  of 
the  Temple,  6000  officers  and  judges,  4000 
{Kjiicrs,  t.  e.  gate-keepers,  and,  as  such,  bearing 
aims  (1  Chr.  ix.  19;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  2),  4000 
jtmising  Jehovah  with  instruments.  The  latter 
number,  however,  must  have  iuduiiod  the  full 
ithoruses  of  the  Temple.  The  more  skilled  musi- 
cians anio'.ir;  the  sons  of  Ileman,  Asaph,  and  Jedu- 
thun  arc  numbei'ed  at  288,  in  24  sections  of  12 
cadi.  Tlie  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  policy 
pun>ueil  by  Jerol)oam,  led  to  a  great  diange  in  the 
]>ositiou  of  tlie  Levites.  They  were  the  witnesses 
of  an  appointed  order  and  of  a  centi-al  worship. 
He  wished  to  make  the  priests  the  creatures  and 
instruments  of  the  king,  and  to  establish  a  provin- 
cial and  divided  worship.  The  natural  result  was, 
tiiat  they  letl  the  cities  assigned  to  them  in  tlie 
torritoiy  of  Israel,  and  gathered  round  the  meti-o- 
]>olis  of  Judah  {2  Chr.  xi.  13, 14).  In  the  kingdom 
of  Judiih  they  were,  from  this  time  forward,  a 
]>owerful  body,  (wlitically,  as  well  as  ecdesias- 
ti(^lly.  We  find  them  prominent  in  the  war  of 
Abijiih  against  Jei-oboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10-12). 
They  are  sent  out  by  Jehosliaphat  to  instruct  and 
judge  the  people  (2  Chr.  zix.  8-10).    The  apoitasy 
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that  followed  on  the  marriage  of  Jeiwiim  and 
Athaliah  exposed  them  for  a  time  to  the  domiimee 
of  a  hostile  system ;  but  the  serrices  of  the  Tempi* 
appear  to  have  gone  on,  and  the  Invites  were  ignn 
conspicuous  in  Uie  oounter-reTolution  effected  b^ 
Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.),  and  in  restoring  th« 
Temple  to  its  former  stateliness  under  Jooish 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  TO.  The  closing  of  the  Temple  under 
Ahaz  involved  the  cessation  at  once  of  their  work 
and  of  their  privil^ei  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24;.  Cnder 
Hezekiah  they  again  became  prominent,  as  oossie- 
crating  themselves  to  the  special  work  of  deuwog 
and  repairing  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  zzix.  12-15V,  and 
the  hymns  of  David  and  of  Asaph  were  again  i^ 
newed.  Their  old  privileges  were  restored,  \hgf 
were  put  foi-^-ard  as  teachers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  2SJb 
and  the  payment  of  tithes,  which  had  proljah(f 
been  discontinued  under  Ahnz  was  lenewed  ''-  Ck. 
xxxi.  4).  The  genealogies  of  the  tribe  were  rrviai 
(ver.  17),  and  the  old  classification  kept  its  grooai 
The  reign  of  Manasseh  was  for  them,  during  tli 

51-eater  pait  of  it,  a  period  of  depression.    That  tf ; 
osiah  witnessed  a  fi-esh  revival  and  reorganisate 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8-13).     In  the  grrat  passover  of  Mlj 
eighteenth  year  they  took  their  place  as  teachentf 
the  people,  as  well   as  leaders  of  their  woid^ 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  3,  15).    Then  came  the  EgrpliBj 
and  Chaldaean  invasions,  and  the  ruleofcowaidkj 
and  apostate  kings.     The  sacred  tribe  itself  sboffsj 
itadf  unfaithful.     They  had,  as  the  penalty  of  tMj 
sin,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  TemjJe,  ail 
to   taste  the  bitterness   of  exile.— >IV.  Atler  1^ 
Captivity.    The  position  taken  by  the  Leritts' 
the  first  movements  of  the  return  fn»n 
indicates  that  they  had  cherished  the  traditknt 
maintained  the  practices  of  their  tribe.     Thcr, 
may  believe,  were  those  who  wei*e  spedally 
on  to  sing  to  their  conquerors  one  of  the  tcngk 
Zion.     It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  ~ 
body  of  returning  exiles  they  are  present  in  a 
proportionately  small    number  (Ezr.   ii. 
These  who  do  come  take  tlieir  old  parts  at 
foundation  and  dedication  of  the  second  Ti 
{Ezr,   iii.  10,  vi.   18).      In  the  next  mo^ 
under  Ezra  their  reluctance  (whatever  may 
been  its  origin)  was  even  moi«  strongly 
None  of  them  presented  tliemselves  at  the 
great  gathering  (tlzr.  viii.  15).     The  special 
of  Ezra  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  together 
than  38,  and  thdr  place  had  to  be  filled  by  S30 
the  Nethinim  (ib.  20).     Those  who  returnel 
him  resumed  their  functions  at  the  feast  <^T] 
nades  as  teachers  and  interpreters  (Neh.  tuL 
and  those  who  wei-e  most  active  in  that  woik 
foremost  also  in  chanting  the   hymn-like 
which  ap^iears  in  Neh.  iz.  as  the  last  great 
of  Jewish  pmlmody.     They  are  rNogniaed  ia 
great  national  covenant,  and    the   offerings  flij 
tithes  which  were  their  due  are  once  more  SMcnd|f 
secured  to  them  (Neh.  x.  37-39).    They  take  Iktj 
old  places  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  rflbgs  atf 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  29),  and  are  preaentioMl: 
array  at  the  great  feast  of  the  Dedication  or  Ai 
Wall.    The  two  prophets  who  were  active  at  iftt 
time  of  the  Return,  Haggai  and  Zecfaariah,if  Ai^ 
did  not  bdong  to  the  tribe,  helped  it  ftnnrd  h 
the  work  of  restoration.     The  strongest  naafll* 
are  adopted  by  Nehemiah,  as  before  by  Entt  ^ 
guard  the  purity  of  their  blood  (torn  the  eonli^ 
nation  of  mixed  marriagea  (Ezr.  z.  23) ;  and  IkiQr 
are  made  the  ipedad  gcwidiuit  of  the  boliaHi  ■ 
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Sia>1iath  (Neh.  xiii.  22).     The  last  prophet 
O.  T.  sees,  as  part  of  his  visioa  of  the  latter 
the  time  when  the  Lord  "shall  parify  the 
of  Levi "   (Mai.  iii.   3).     The  guidance  of 
le   O.  T.  fiiils  us  at  this  point,  and  the  history 
c^   the  Levites  in  relation  to  the  national  life  be- 
coDsequentlj  a  matter  of  inference  and  con- 
.ure.    The  synagogue  worship,  then  originated, 
r    Teceiring  a  nevr  development,  was  organised 
irrcspectiyely  of  them,  and  thu:i  throughout  the 
'^nrHole  of  Pdestine  there  were  means  of  instruction 
in   the  Law  with  which  they  yreve  not  connected. 
l>oriDg  the  period  that  followed  the  Captivity  they' 
oootribated  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Great 
Synagogue.     They,  with  the  priests,  theoretically 
oonstitoted  and  practically  formed  the  majority  of 
tlie  pennanent  Sanhedrim,  and  as  such  had  a  large 
^uu^  in  the  administration  of  justice  evoi  in  capital 
cases.    Tliey  take  no  prominent  part  in  the  Macca- 
Ixieaii  struggles,  though  they  must  have  been  present 
at   the  great  purification  of  the  Temple.      They 
appear  but  seldom  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Where  we  meet  with  their  names  it  is  as  the  type 
of  a  formal  heartless  worship,  without  sympathy 
*od  without  love  (Luke  x,  32).     The  mention  of 
a  Levite  of  Cypras  in  Acts  iv.   36   shows  that 
^  changes  of  the  previous  century  had  carried 
^t    tribe  also  into  '*  the  dispersed  among  the 
GentUes."    Later  on  in  the  history  of  the   first 
*8ntary,  when  the  Temple  had  received  its  final 
^''''^pleti'on  under  the  younger  Agrippa,  we  find 
*****  section  of  the  "tribe  engaged  in  a  new  move- 
""^^t.      With  that  strange  unconsciousness  of  a 
^^"^^nig  doom  which  so  often  marks  the  last  stage 
^  a  decaying  system,  the  singers  of  the  Temple 
^ougjjt  it  a  fitting  time  to  apply  for  the  right 
"bearing  the  same  linen  garment  as  the  priests, 
r|^  persuaded  the  king  that  the  concession  of  this 
^J^TJl^e  would  be  the  glory  of  his  reign  (Joseph. 
^•W.  XX.  8,  §6),     The  other  Levites  at  the  same 
lj|^^  asked  for  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  joining 
1*^  the  Temple  choruses,  from  which  hitherto  they 
2^  been  excluded.     The  destruction  of  the  Temple 
^^  soon  after  they  had  attained  the  object  of  their 
^J^res  came  as  with  a  grim  irony  to  sweep  away 
^^eir  occupation,  and  so  to  deprive  them  of  every 
'^estige  of  that  which  had  distinguished  them  from 
^^%her  Israelites.     They  were  merged  in  the  crowd 
^^  captives  that  were  scattered  over  the  Roman 
^yorld,   and  disappear  from   the  stage  of  history. 
^Vaooking  at  the  long  history  of  which  the  outline 
^^as  been  here  traced,  we  find  in  it  the  light  and 
^^rknes9,  the  good  and  evil,  which  mingle  in  the 
^baracter  of  most  corporate  or  caste  societies.     On 
%^ie  one  hand,  the  Levites,  as  a  tribe,  tended  to  fall 
^uto    a   formal   worship,  a  narrow   and   exclusive 
^•xaltation  of  themselves  and  of  their  country.     On 
^%Jie  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  were 
^^osen,  together  with  the  priesthood,  to  bear  wit- 
^sess   of  great  tj-uths  which  might  otherwise  have 
^erislied  Irom  remembrance,  and  that  they  bore  it 
Xrcll  through  a  long  succession  of  centuries.     It  is 
^^lot  often,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  a  reli- 
gious caste  or  order  has  passed  away  with  more 
^aims  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  mankind 
"^han  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

Lerit'ieiui.  Contents. — The  Book  consists  of 
'^fae  following  principal  sections: — 1,  The  laws 
'touching  sacrifices  (chap,  i.-vii.).  IL  An  his- 
^lorical  section  containing,  first,  the  consecration 
^»f  Aaron  and  his  sons  (chap,  viii.) ;  next,  his  first 
^oflcring  for  himself  and  his  people  (chap,  ix.) ;  and 
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lastly,  the  destmction  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  aona 
of  Aaron,  for  their  presumptuous  offence  (chap.  z.). 
in.  The  laws  concerning  purity  and  impurity,  and 
the  appropriate  sacrifices  and  ordinances  for  patting 
away  impurity  (chap,  xi.-xvi.).  IV.  Laws  chiefly 
intended  to  mark  the  separation  between  Israel  and 
the  heathen  nations  (chap,  xvii.-xz.).  V.  Laws 
concerning  the  priests  (xxi.,  xxii.);  and  certain 
holy  days  and  festivals  (xxiii.,  xxv.),  together  with 
an  episode  (xxi v.).  The  section  extends  from  chap, 
xxi.  1  to  xxvi.  2.  YI.  Promises  and  threats  (xxvi. 
2-46).  VII.  An  appendix  omtaining  the  laws 
concerning  vows  (xxvii.).^I.  The  book  of  Exodus 
concludes  with  the  account  of  the  completion  of 
the  tabernacle.  From  the  tabernacle,  thus  rendered 
glorious  by  the  Divine  Presence,  issues  the  legisla- 
tion contained  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  As  Jeho- 
vah draws  near  to  the  people  in  the  tabernacle,  so 
the  people  draw  near  to  Jehovah  in  the  offeiing. 
Without  offerings  none  may  approach  Him.  The 
regulations  respecting  the  sacrifices  &11  into  three 
groups,  and  each  of  these  groups  ^;ain  consists  of  a 
decalogue  of  instructions.  1.  The  first  group  of 
regulations  (chap,  i.-iii.)  deals  with  three  kinds 
of  offerings:  the  burnt-offering,  the  meat-offering, 
and  the  thank-offering,  i.  The  burnt-offering  (chap, 
i.)  in  three  sections.  It  might  be  either  (1)  a  male 
without  blemish  from  the  henb,  ver.  3-9 ;  or  (2)  a 
male  without  blemish  from  the  flocks,  or  lesser 
cattle,  ver.  10-13;  or  (3)  it  might  be  fowls,  an 
offering  of  tartieHdoves  or  young  pigeons,  ver. 
14-17.  The  next  group  (chap,  ii^  presents  many 
more  difficulties,  ii.  The  meat-ofiering,  or  blood- 
less offering  in  four  sections :  (1)  in  its  uncooked 
form,  consisting  of  fine  flour  with  oil  and  frank- 
incense, ver.  1-3;  (2)  in  its  cooked  form,  of  which 
three  different  kinds  are  specified  —  baked  in  the 
oven,  fried,  or  boiled,  ver.  4-10 ;  (3)  the  prohibi- 
tion of  leaven,  and  the  direction  to  use  siut  in  all 
the  meat-offerings,  11-13 ;  (4)  the  oblation  of  first- 
fruits,  14-16.  This  at  least  seems  on  the  whole  t* 
be  the  best  arrangement  of  the  group.  The 
Masoretic  arrangement  is  in  five  sections :  vers. 
1-3 ;  4  ;  5,  6  ;  7-13  ;  14-16.  iu.  The  She- 
lamim — "peace-offering"  (A.  V.),  or  "thank- 
offering"  (Ewald),  (chap,  iii.)  in  three  sections. 
Strictly  speaking  this  &lls  under  two  heads :  first, 
when  it  is  of  the  herd ;  and  secondly,  when  it  is 
of  the  flock.  But  this  last  has  again  its  subdivi- 
sion ;  for  the  offering  when  of  the  flock  may  be 
either  a  lamb  or  a  goat.  Accordingly  the  three 
sections  are,  vers.  1-5;  7-11  ;  12-16;  and  ver.  17 
a  general  condusion.  This  concludes  the  first 
Deodogue  of  the  book.  2.  Chap,  iv.,  v.  The 
laws  concerning  the  sin-offering  and  the  trespass-  (or 
guilt-)  offering.  The  sin-offering  (chap,  iv.)  is 
treated  of  under  four  specified  cases,  after  a  shoi-t 
introduction  to  the  whole  in  ver.  1,  2:  (1)  tiie 
sin-offering  for  the  priest,  3-12  ;  (2)  for  the  whole 
congregation,  13-21;  (3)  for  a  ruler,  22-26;  (4) 
for  one  of  the  common  people,  27-35.  After  these 
four  cases,  in  which  the  offering  is  to  be  made  for 
four  different  classes,  there  follow  provisions  re- 
specting three  several  kinds  of  transgression  for 
which  atonement  must  be  made  (v.  1-4).  We 
may  follow  Bertheau,  Baumgarten,  and  Knobel, 
in  regarding  them  as  special  instances  in  which 
a  «t7i-offering  was  to  be  brought.  The  Decalogue 
is  then  completed  by  the  three  regulations  respect- 
ing the  guilt-offering  (or  trespass-offering)  :  firsts 
when  any  one  sins  "  ihTong\i  \^OTViCft  Vki  V)&ft\i<^'^ 
things  of  Jehovah"   (rcr.  \\'7A\      kk  \s,  VJcv^i 
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lonner  Decalogue,  the  naiore  of  the  offerings, 
80  in  this  the  person  and  the  nature  of  the 
offence  are  the  diief  features  in  the  several  sta- 
tutes. 3.  Chap.  ▼!.,  vii.  Naturally  upon  the 
law  of  sacrifices  follows  the  law  of  the  priests' 
duties  when  they  offer  the  sacrifices.  In  this 
group  the  different  kinds  of  offerings  are  named 
in  nearly  the  same  order  as  in  the  two  preced- 
ing Decalogues,  except  that  the  offering  at  the 
consecration  of  a  priest  follows,  instead  of  the 
thank-ofiering,  immediately  after  ihe  meat-offering, 
which  it  resembles;  and  the  thank-offering  now 
appears    af^    the    trespass-offering   (vi.    9-18). 

4.  The  next  Decalogue  is  contained  in  yer.  19r30. 

5.  The  third  Decalogue  is  contained  in  chap.  vii. 
1-10,  the  laws  of  Uie  trespass-offering.  6.  The 
fourth  Decalogue,  after  an  introductory  verse  (ver. 
11),  is  contained  in  ten  verses  (12-21).  7.  The 
last  Decalogue  consists  of  certain  geneial  laws  about 
the  fiit,  the  blood,  the  wave-breast,  &c.,  and  is 
comprised  again  in  iea  verses  (23-33),  the  verses 
OS  before  marking  the  divisions.  The  chapter  closes 
with  a  brief  historical  notice  of  the  fiict  that  these 
several  omimands  were  given  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai  (ver.  35-38).— II.  Chap,  viii.,  ix.,  z.  This 
section  is  entirely  historical.  In  chapter  viii.  we 
have  the  account  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  by  Moses  before  the  whole  congregation. 
In  chap.  ix.  Aaron  offers,  eight  days  after  his  cour 
secraUoo,  his  first  ofiering  for  himself  and  the 
people.  Chap.  x.  tells  how  Nadab  and  Abihu 
perished  because  of  their  presumption.— >III.  Chap. 
xi.-xvi.  The  first  seven  Decal<mies  had  reference 
to  the  putting  away  offfuilt.  The  next  seven  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  putting  away  of  mpwity. 
That  chapters  xi.-xv.  hang  together  so  as  to  form 
one  series  of  laws  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  only 
question  is  about  chap,  xvi.,  which  by  its  opening 
is  connected  immediately  with  the  occurrence  re- 
lated in  chap.  x.  Historically  it  would  seem  there- 
fore that  chap.  xvi.  ought  to  have  followed  chap. 
X.  And  as  this  order  is  neglected,  it  would  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  some  other  principle  of  arrangement 
than  that  of  historical  sequence  has  been  adopted. 
This  we  find  in  the  solemn  significance  of  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement.  1.  The  first  Decalogue  in  this 
group  refers  to  clean  and  unclean  flesh.  Five 
classes  of  animals  are  pronounced  unclean.  The 
first  four  enactments  declare  what  animals  may  and 
may  not  be  eaten,  whether  (1)  beasts  of  the  earth 
(2-8),  or  (2)  fishes  (9-12),  or  (3)  biids  (13-20), 
or  (4)  creeping  things  with  wings.  The  next  four 
are  intended  to  guard  against  pollution  by  contact 
wiUi  the  carcase  of  any  of  these  animals :  (5)  ver. 
24-26 ;  (6)  ver.  27,  28  ;  (7)  ver.  29-38  ;  (8)  ver. 
39,  40.  The  ninth  and  tenUi  specify  the  last  class 
of  animals  which  are  unclean  for  fooid,  (9)  41,  42, 
and  forbid  any  other  kind  of  pollution  by  means  of 
them,  (10)  43-45.  Ver.  46  and  47  are  merely  a 
concluding  summary.  2.  Chap.  xii.  Women's 
purification  in  childbed.  The  whole  of  this  chapter, 
according  to  Bertheau,  constitutes  the  first  law  of 
this  Decalogue.  The  remaining  nine  are  to  be 
found  in  the  next  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  signs 
of  leprosy  in  man  and  in  garments.  (2)  ver.  1-8 ; 
(3)  ver.  9-17 ;  (4)  ver.  18-23 ;  (5)  ver.  24-28 ; 
(6)  ver.  29-37  ;  (7)  ver.  38,  39  ;  (8)  ver.  40,  41 ; 
(9)  ver.  42-46;  (10)  ver.  47-59.  3.  Chap.  xiv. 
1-32.  "  The  law  of  the  leper  in  the  day  of  his 
cleansing,"  i,  e.  the  law  which  the  priest  is  to  ob- 
senre  in  purifying  the  leper.    4.  Chap.  xiv.  33-57. 
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follow*:  (1)  ver.  34,  35;  (2)  ver.  36,  87;  (3) 
38;  (4)  ver.  39;  (5)  ver.  40;  (6)  ver.  41, 
(7)  ver.  43-45.    Then  as  usual  foUows 
summary    which    closes    the   statute    ooi 
leprosy,  ver.  54-57.    5.  Chap.  xv.  1-15.     6. 
XV.  16-31.    The  law  of  undeanness  by  issae, 
in  two  decalogues.      (1)  ver.   13-15;    (2) 
28-30.     We  again  give  Bertheau's 
though  we  do  not  profess  to  regard  it  aa 
respects  satisfiictory.    6.  (1)  ver.  2,  3 ;  (3) 
4;  (3)  ver.  5;  (4)  ver.  6;  (5)  ver.  7;  (6) 
8;  (7)  ver.  9;  (8)  ver.  10;   (9)  ver.  11, 
— ^these  Bertheau    considers  as  one 
(10)  ver.  13-15.     6.  (1)  ver.  16;  (2)  ver. 
(3)  ver.  18;  (4)  ver.  19;  (5)  ver.  20;  (6) 
21 ;    (7)  ver.   22 ;   (8)  ver.   23 ;  (9)   ver. 
(10)  ver.    28-30.     In  order   to    complete 
arrangement,  he  considers  verses  25-27  as  a 
of  supplementary  enactment  provided  for  an 
gular  tmcleanness,  leaving  it  as  quite 
however  whether  this  was  a  later  addition  or 
Verses  32  and  33  form  merely  the  same 
conclusion  which  we  have  had  before  in  xiv. 
The  last  Decalogue  of  the  second  group  of 
Decalogues  is  to  be  found  in  chap,  xvi.,  whi 
treats  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement.    The 
itself  is  contained  in  ver.  1-28.    The 
verses,  29-34,  consist  of  an  exhortation  to  its 
obser^vnce.    In  the  act  of  atonement  three  . 
are  concerned.    The  high-priest, — in  thb  instanc^^ 
Aaron;  the  man  who  leads  away  the  gpat 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness;  and  he  who  buns 
skin,  flesh,  and  dung  of  the  bullock  and  goat 
the  sin-offering  without  the  camp.    The  two  \l 
have  special  purifications  assigned  them.    The  9tl^-^ 
and  10th  enactments  prescribe  what  these  purifies-^ 
tions  are.    The  duties  of  Aaron  consequently  oogfat^ 
if  the  division  into  decads  is  correct,  to  be  com^^^ 
prised  in  eight  enactments.    According  to  this  th^-^ 
Decalogue  will  stand  thus:— (1)  ver.  2 ;  (2)  ver.^^ 
3-5 ;  (3)  ver.  6,  7  ;  (4)  ver.  8 ;  (5)  ver.  9,  lOj 
(6)  ver.  11-19  ;  (7)  ver.  20-22  ;  (8)  ver.  23-25  f 
(9)  ver.  26 ;    (10)  ver.  27,  28.     We  have  noiK^ 
reached  the  great  central  point  of  the  book.    Twcr^' 
great  truths  have  been  established ;  first,  that  God^:^ 
can  only  be  approached   by  means  of  appointedt^ 
sacrifices ;  next,  that  man  in  nature  and  life  is  fullCJ 
of  pollution,  which  must  be  cleansed.    And  now  atfv 
third  is  taught,  vix.  that  not  by  several  cleansings<«< 
for  several  sins  and  pollutions  can  guilt  be  pnt^ 
away.     The  several  acts  of  sin  ai^e  but  so  manr^ 
manifestations  of  the  sinful  nature.   For  this,  there — ' 
fore,  also  must  atonement  be  made.— IV.  Chap.  '--' 
xvii.-xx.     And  now  Israel  is  reminded  that  it  is  -^ 
the  holy  nation.     The  great  atonement  offered,  it  ^ 
is  to  enter  upon  a  new  life.     It  is  a  separate  ^ 
nation,  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  the  service  of  ^ 
God.    Here  again  we  may  trace,  as  before,  a  group    ^ 
of  seven  decalogues.     But  the  several  decalogues     ^ 
are  not  so  cleaily  marked;  nor  are  the  charactr 
eristic  phrases  and  the  introductions  and  oondu- 
sions  so  common.     In  chap,  xviii.  there  are  twen^ 
enactments,  and  in  chap.   xix.  thirty.     In  chap, 
xvii.,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ai«  only  six,  and  in 
chap.  XX.  there  are  fourteen.     Bertheau,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  laws  in 
decalogues,  would   transpose  chapter    xviii.,  and 
place  it  after  chapter  xix.     There  is,  however,  a 
point  of  connexion  between  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii* 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  which  seenui  to 
indicate  that  their  position  in  our  present  text  is 


serve  m  paritying  the  leper.    4.  (Jnap.  xiv.  33-57.   indicate  tnat  tneir  position  m  our  present  text  is 
'''he  leprosy  in  a  bonae,     Bertheau's  dWinon  \s  as\  \]b&  n^t  Q(vft«    All  the  six  enactments  in  diap. 
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rfi.  C^«f.  3-5,  Tor.  6,  7,  ver.  8,  9,  ver.  10-12, 
gr.   1L3,  14,  rer.  15)  bear  upon  the  nature  and 
wniTig  of  the  saorifice  to  Jehovah  as  compared 
rith  ^1^«  sacrifices  offered  to  &lse  gods.     It  would 
Bern    'LcM  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
my  license  to  idolatrous  practices,  which   might 
^OBab\y  be  drawn  from  the  sending  of  the  goat 
for  Axazel  into  the  wilderness,  especially  perhaps 
agfuns^   the  ^yptian  custom  of  appeasing  the  Evil 
S|^^    of  the  wUdemess  and  averting  his  malice. 
1o  ibis  there  may  be  an  allusion  in  ver.  7.     Per- 
^M^  liowever  it  is  better  and  more  simple  to  regard 
the  enactments  in  these  two  chapters  as  directed 
^^^ost  two  prevalent  heathen  practices,  the  eating 
^Uood  and  fornication.     In  chap,  xviii.,  afler  the 
<ntrodaction,  ver.  1-5,  there  follow  twenty  enact- 
J^^'^ts  concerning  unlawful  marria^  and  unna- 
*'*'*1  lustB.     The  first  ten  are  contained  one  in 
•■[^  Tene,  ver.  6-15.    The  next  ten  range  them- 
**'*'«8  in  like  manner  with  the  verses,  except  that 
2]^«  17  and  23  contain  each  two.      Chap.  xix. 
A~**^  Decalogues,  introduced  by  the  words,  **  Ye 
^^J^ll  be  holy,  for  I  Jehovah  your  God  am  holy," 
ending  with,  **  Ye  shall  observe  all  my  statutes, 
all  my  judgments,  and  do  them.     I  am  Jeho- 
Tbe  laws  here  are  of  a  very  mixed  cha- 
j^-^r,  and  many  of  them  merely  a  repetiUcm  of 
^^srious  laws.— V.    We    come  now  to  the  last 
•^^mp  of  decalogues — that  contained  in  ch.  xxi.- 
I^^vi.  2.     The  subjects  comprised  in  these  enact- 
l^ents  are — ^First,  the  personal  purity  of  the  priests, 
^^ley  may  not  defile  themselves  for  the  dead ;  their 
^^vea  and  daughters  must  be  pure,  and  they  them* 
'^vea  must  be  free  from  all  personal  blemish  (ch. 
^^.).     Next,  the  eating  of  the  holy  things  is  per- 
mitted only  to  priests  who  are  free  from  all  un- 
^   inness :  they  and  their  household  only  may  eat 
(xxii.  1-16).     Thirdly,  the  offerings  of  Israel 
to  be  pure  and  without  blemish  (xxii.  17-33). 
£»arth  series  provides  for  the  due  celebration  of 
great  festivals  when  priests  and  people  were  to 
be  gathered  together  before  Jehovah  in  holy  con- 
Vocation.     We  will  i^n  briefly  indicate  Bertheau's 
^roaps.     1.  Chap.  xxi.    Ten  laws,  as  follows: — 
CI)  ver.  1-3 ;  (2)  ver.  4 ;  (3)  ver.  5,  6 ;  (4)  ver. 
V,  8;  (5)  ver.  9;  (6)  ver.  10,  11  ;  (7)  ver.  12; 
<8)  ver.  13,  14 ;  (9)  ver.  17-21 ;  (10)  ver.  22,  23. 
a.  Chap.  xxii.  1-16.     (1)  ver.   2 ;  (2)  ver.   3 ; 
^3)  Tcr.  4;  (4)  ver.  5-7  ;  (5)  ver.  8,  9;  (6)  ver. 
10;  (7)  ver.  11;  (8)  ver.  12  ;  (9)  ver.  13;  (10) 
'rer.  14-16.     3.  Chap.  xxii.  17-33.     (1)  ver.  18- 
^0;  (2)  ver.  21;  (3)  ver.  22;  (4)  ver.  23;  (5) 
TtT.  24  ;  (6)  ver.  25 ;  (7)  ver.  27 ;  (8)  ver.  28; 
(9)  ver.  29 ;  (10)  ver.  30 ;  and  a  general  condu- 
aioD  in  ver.  31-33.     4.  Chap,  xxiii.     (1)  ver.  3; 
(2)  rer.  5-7 ;  (3)  ver.  8 ;  (4)  ver.  9-14 ;  (5)  ver. 
15-21 ;  (6)  ver.  22 ;  (7)  ver.  24,  25 ;  (8)  ver. 
27-32;  (9)  ver.  34,  35;  (10)  ver.  36:  ver.  37, 
38  contain  the  conclusion  or  general  summing  up 
of  the  Decalogue.    On  the  remainder  of  the  chapter, 
as  well  as  chap,  xxiv.,  see  below.     5.  Chap.  xxv. 
1-22.     (1)  ver.  2;    (2)  ver.  3,  4;    (3)  ver.  5; 
(4)  ver.  6;  (5)  ver.  8-10;  (6)  ver.  11.  12;  (7) 
ver.  13 ;  (8)  ver.  14;  f9)  ver.  15  ;  (10)  ver.  16: 
with  a  concluding  formula  in  ver.  18-22.    6.  Chap. 
xxv.  23-38.     (1)  ver.  23,  24;  (2)  ver.  25;  (3) 
ver.  26,  27 ;  (4)  ver.  28;  (5)  ver.  29;  (6)  ver. 
30;  (7)  ver.  31 ;  (8)  ver.  32,  33;  ^9)  ver.  34; 
(10)  ver.  35-37:  the  conclusion  to  the  whole  in 
ver.  38.     7.  Chap.  xxv.  39-xxvi.  2.     (1)  ver.  39  ; 
(2)  ver.  40-42 ;  (3)  ver.  43  ;  (4)  ver.  44,  45 ; 
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(5)  ver.  46  ;  (6)  ver.  47-49 ;  (7)  ver.  50;  (8^ 
ver.  51,  52;  (9)  ver.  53;  (10)  ver.  54.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  above  arrangement  is  only  com- 
pleted by  omitting  the  latter  part  of  chap,  xxiii. 
and  the  whole  of  chap.  xxiv.  But  it  is  dear  ihsxt 
chap,  xxiii.  39-44  is  a  later  addition,  containing 
further  instructions  respecting  the  Feast  of  Tabei-- 
nades.  Chap,  xxiv.,  again,  has  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  its  own.— VI.  The  seven  decalogues  ai-e 
now  fitly  dosed  by  words  of  promise  and  Uireat — 
promise  of  largest,  richest  blessing  to  those  that 
hearken  unto  and  do  these  commandments ;  threats 
of  utter  destruction  to  those  that  break  the  covenant 
of  their  God.— VII.  The  legiidation  is  eyidently 
completed  in  the  last  words  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ter:— "  These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments  and 
laws  which  Jehovah  made  between  Him  and  the 
children  of  Israd  in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of 
Moses.''  Chap,  xxvii.  is  a  later  appendix.  InU' 
grity, — ^This  is  very  generally  admitted.  Those 
a*itic8  even  who  are  in  favour  of  diff*erent  docu- 
ments in  the  Pentateuch  assign  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  book  to  one  writer,  the  Elohist,  or  author  of  the 
original  document.  According  to  Knobel  the  only 
portions  which  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Elohist 
are — ^Moses*  rebuke  of  Aaron  because  the  zoat  of 
the  sin-offering  had  been  burnt  (x.  16-20);  the 
group  of  laws  in  chap,  xvii.-xx. ;  certain  additional 
enactments  respecting  the  Sabbath  and  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  and  of  Tabemades  (xxiii.,  part  of  ver.  2, 
and  ver.  3,  ver.  18,  19,  22,  39-44);  the  punish- 
ments ordained  for  blasphemy,  murder,  &c.  (xxiv. 
10-23);  the  directions  respecting  the  Sabbatical 
year  (xxv.  18-22),  and  the  promises  and  warnings 
contained  in  chap.  xxvi.  We  must  not  quit  this 
book  without  a  word  on  what  may  be  called  its 
spiritual  meaning.  That  so  dabiorate  a  ritual 
looked  beyond  itself  we  cannot  doubt.  It  was 
a  prophecy  of  things  to  come ;  a  shadow  whereof 
the  substance  was  Christ  and  His  kingdom.  We 
may  not  always  be  able  to  say  what  the  exact 
relation  is  between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  But 
we  cannot  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  not 
acknowledge  that  the  Levitical  priests  **  served  the 
pattern  and  type  of  heavenly  things" — ^that  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Law  pointed  to  and  found  their 
interpretation  in  the  Lamb  of  God — that  the  ordin- 
ances of  outward  purification  signified  the  tnie 
inner  cleansing  of  the  heart  and  consdence  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  One  idea 
mcHreover  penetrates  the  whole  of  this  vast  and 
burdensome  ceremonial,  and  gives  it  a  real  glory 
even  apart  from  any  prophetic  significance.  Holi- 
ness is  its  diaracter. 

lib 'anus,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Lebanon 
(1  Esd.  iv.  48,  v.  55;  2  Esd.  xv.  20;  Jud.  i.  7; 
Ecdus.  xxiv.  13,  1.  12)).  Anti-libanub  occurs 
only  in  Jud.  i.  7. 

libertinei.  This  word  occurs  once  only  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  vi.  9).  The  question  is,  who  wero 
these  "  Libertines,"  and  in  what  relation  did  they 
stand  to  the  others  who  ai-e  mentioned  with  them  ? 
Of  the  name  itself  there  have  been  several  explana- 
tions. (1.)  The  other  names  being  local,  this  also 
has  been  referred  to  a  town  of  Libertum  in  the 
pro-consular  province  of  Africa. — (2.)  Conjectural 
readings  have  been  proposed,  but  every  rule  of 
textual  criticism  is  against  the  reception  of  a  read- 
ing imsupported  by  a  single  MS.  or  version. — 
(3.)  Taking  the  word  in  its  reodved  meaning  as 
=  freedmen,  Lightfoot  &Qdft  in  W.  &  ^«KXv^>a«GL  ^l 
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natives  of  Palestine,  who.  having  fallen  into  slaverv, 
had  been  manumitted  by  Jewish  masters. — (4.) 
Cirotius  and  Vitringa  explain  the  wunl  as  describ- 
ing Italian  freedmen  who  had  become  converts  to 
Judaism.— (5.)  The  earliest  explication  of  the  wonl 
f  Chryiiost.)  is  also  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  most  recent  authorities.  The  Libei-tini  are 
Jews  who,  having  been  taken  prisoners  by  Pompey 
and  other  Koman  generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  had 


only  in  Ex.  viii.  16-19,  and  iu  Ps.  cr.  31- la 
given  occasion  to  whole  pages  of  diaciusioD.    Scow 
commentators,  and   indee>i  modem  writers  gene- 
rally, suppose  that  gnats  are  the  animals  inteoM 
by  the  original  wonl ;  while,  on  the  other  Ibbi^ 
the  Jewi>h  Itabbis,  Josephus  and   otben,  are  in 
favour  of  the  translation.     The  old  versions  tre 
claimed  by  Bochart  as  supporting  the  o]Nnioii  tbat 
lice  ai-e  here  intended.     Anotlier  writer  Uliem 


been  reduced  to  slavery,  and  hjid  attei-wai-ds  been  .  he  can  identify  the  cinnhn  with  some  worm-like 


emancipate<l,  and  returned,  permanently  or  fur  a 
time,  to  the  countrv  of  their  t'athei"*. 


creatures   (perhaps  some  kind  of  Scolopendrid^) 
callel  tarrcntesy  mentioned  in  Vinwauf.-i  accouat 


Lib'nah,  a  city  which   lay  in  the  south-west    of  the  expedition  of  llichard  I.  into  the  Holy  Land, 
rt  of  the  IIolyLind.     It  wa.*  taken  by  Joshua   and  which  by  their  bites  during  the  night-time 


occasion  extreme  pain.  Oedmann  is  of  opinion  tfaat 
the  species  of  mosquito  denoted  by  the  cinubfi  b 
prolviMy  some  minute  kind  allied  to  the  Cvia 
rephms,  s,  pttlicon's  of  Linnaeus ;   but  no  proat 


jnrt 

immediately  after  the  rout  of  Beth-horon.  Libnah 
l)eloui;ed  to  the  district  of  the  iShetelali,  tlie  mari- 
time lowland  of  Judah,  among  the  cities  of  which 
•listrict  it  is  enumenitoil  (Jo«h.  xv.  42).     Libnah 

was  appropriated  with  its  "suburbs*'  to  the  priests  !  at  all  can  be  brought  foii%'ard  in  support  of 
CJosh.  xxi.  13 ;  1  C'hr.  vi.  57).  In  the  reign  of.  theory.  On  the  whole  this  much  apfwnis  certaia, 
Jehoram  the i^on of  JehosLiphat  it  "revolted"  from  j  that  those  commentators  who  assert  that  dmAi 
Judah  at  the  same  time  with  Kdom  (2  K.  viii.  22 ;  <  means  gnats  have  an-ived  at  this  conclusion  wi&- 
2  Chr.  xxi.  10)  ;  hut,  beyond  tlie  fact  of  their  simul- '  out  sutlicient  authority;  they  have  based  thflfa 
taneous  occiin-encc,  there  is  no  a]>parent  connexion  arguments  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  LXXi, 
between  the  two  evenU.  Chi  com]>leting  or  reliu-  though  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  Gic4 
quishing  tlie  siege  of  Lichisli — which  of  tlie  two  word  used  by  these  tninsLitors  has  any  reference  fi 
is  not  quite  ceituin  —  Sennacherib  laid  siege  to  ffnats.  It  appeai-s  therefore  that  thei*e  is  not  soft 
Libnah  (2  Iv.  xix.  8;  Is.  xxxvii.  8).  It  was  the !  cient  authority  for  departing  from  the  translotki 
native  place  of  Hnmutal,  or  Hamital,  the  queen  of  |  of  the  A.  V.,  which  rendeix  the  Hebrew  word  h\ 
Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  (^2  K.  xxiii.  .-SI)    /ice. 

and  Zedckiah  (xxiv.  18;  Jer.  lii.  1).  Libnah  is  lieilteiiaatl.  The  Ilebi-ew  achaaJuliriHin  «■ 
described  by  Kusobius  and  Jei-ome  in  the  Ono- 1  the  oHicial  title  of  the  satraps  or  viceroy?  win 
inct&ticcn  merely  as  a  village  of  the  district  of  govenie'l  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire;  I 
Eleutheropolis.     Its  site  has  hitherto  escaped  not 


is  rendered  "lieutenant"  in  Ksth.  iii.  12,  viiuSl 
ix.  o ;  Exr.  viii.  3(>,  and  ••  prince  *•  in  l>au.  iii.  9^ 
vi.  1,  &c. 

Lign  Aloef .    [Aloes.] 

Ligiire  (Heb.  lethcm).     A  piecious  stoue 


only  discovery,  but,  until  lately,  even  conjecture. 
Professor  Stanley,  on  the  ground  of  the  accordance 
of  the  name  Libnah  (white)  with  the  **  Blanche- 
gaitle"  ()f  ihc  Crusadei-s,  and  of  lx)th   with   the 

ap{vsirani-e  of  the  place,  would   lociite  it  at   Tell\  tioned  in  fix.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12,  as  the  tint  h 
vS'Safich,  a  white-tai'ed  hill  5  miles  N.W.  of  Beit-  ,  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  bi-enstplate.   M 
jibrtn,     Vjin  do  Velde  places  it  with  contidence  at "  is   imjiossible  to  say,  with  any  certainty,  ~ 
.•Ird^  ei-Mcnshti/ehy  4  miles  W.  of  Beit.jihrtn ;  but 
the  conjw'ture  must  be  left  for  further  exploration. 
Lib'nah,  one  of  the  stations  at  which  the  Israel- 
ites encam])0<l,  on  their  jouniey  between  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  and  Kadesh  (Num.  xxxiii.  20,  21). 
Hut  no  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  <liscovered ; 
and  the  only  conjecture  which  apjienrs  to  have  been 
made  conceniing  it  is  that  it  was  identical  witli 
Labsu),  mentioned  in  IVut.  i.  I. 

Lib'm.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cershom,  the  son 
of  Levi  (Kx.  vi.  17;  Num.  iii.  18;  1  C'hr.  vi.  17, 
20),  .ind  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Liunites.— 

2.  The  sou  of  Mahli,  or  Mahali,  son  of  Merari  ,  of  modem  minendogists.     But  ther«  is  the  foliov* 
''1  Chr.  vi.  2U\  as  the  Text  at  present  stindji.     It    ing  difiiculty  in  the  identification  of  the  ijyii«ri"i 
is  prolxiMe,  howi-ver,  that  he  is  the  same  with  the    with  the  hyucintft.     Theophrastua,  spcaJdag  oftk 
proceding,  and  that  something  has  been   omitted 
''conip.  vcr.  2*.»  with  20,  42). 

LiVnitei,  the,  the  descendants  of  Libni,  eldest 
son  of  <iei>hom  (Num.  iii.  21,xxvi.  oS), 

Lib'ya  occurs  only  in  Act**  ii.  10,  in  the  peri- 
])hrasis  •*  the  parts  of  Libya  al»out  Cyrene,**  which 
obviously  means  the  Cyrenaica,  The  name  Libya 
is  apjdiod  by  the  (.ireek  and  Roman  writers  to 
the  Afncan  continent,  generally  however  excluding 
Egypt. 

lioe  (Heb.  cinntmy  cinnam).  This  woixl  occui-s 
in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16-18,  and  in  ft. 
CT.  31 ;  both  of  which  passages  have  refeifnce  to 
the  third  great  plague  of  Egypt.  The  Hebrew 
word — which,  with  some  slight  vaiiation,  occurs 


stone  is  denoted  by  the  Heb.  term.     The  UQCj 
version  generally,  the  Vulgate  ami  Josephus,  uDd*»] 
stand  the  bjncurinin  or  Ivjurium ;  but  it  is  a  mUtf 
of  considerable  dilliculty  to  identify  the  lijwimd, 
the  ancients  with  any  known  prcdous  stone.    J)k 
Woodward  and  some  old  commeiitatoi^  have  nf 
l)osed  that  it  was  some  kind  of  heUmniic.    OCtK» 
have  imagined  that  canJber  is  denoted  by  this  void 
Others  again,  without  reason,  suppotie  the  o/^li 
be  mciuit.     Dr.  Watson  identities  it  with  the  tor> 
muiine.     Beikmann  k'lieves  that  the  de»cri]>tiaa cf 
the  iifltcuriuni  agi-ees  well  with  the  hyacmtk  stm 


properties  of  the  lifncurinm,  say  a  that  it  attndi 
not  only  light  pniticles  of  wood,  but  fn^tvb  rf 
iron  and  brass.  Now  theiY  is  no  peculiar  attractjn 
power  in  the  hyadnth  ;  noi*  is  Beckmano's  fxplnr  j 
tion  of  this  point  sutlicient  More  probable,  tbougk  | 
still  inconclusive,  appears  the  opinion  of  thoMi^  I 
identity  the  lyncurium  with  the  fourmatekr,  * 
more  definitely  with  the  i^ed  rmiety  ksovu  c 
rttbeilitc,  which  is  a  hard  stone  and  used  ^^^^ 
and  sometimes  sold  for  red  $ajfpkire,  Tovrnidiiff 
becomes,  as  is  well  known,  electrically  polar  wb« 
heated.  It  is  a  mineral  ibund  in  many  ports  of  dbt 
world.  The  fine  speciDi«n  o(r%»beUUe  now  ia  tk 
British  Museum  belonged  formerly  to  the  Ki&$  <■ 
Ava.     The  word  ligtire  ia  unknown  in  nodci 
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(d  in  (he  deep  brood  Tslleys  of  Pales- 
1. 1),  among  the  thorny  ihrubs  (id.  ii. 
mof  thtdewrt  (tb.ii.  IG,  ir.  5,  vl.  3), 
tTc  been  rnnarkable  for  its  rapid  imd 
iwth  (Hos.  liT.  S ;  ii:cc1us.  xuU.  U\ 
wen  were  brilliant  in  colour  would 
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our  waa  Hnilet  or  purple  i<  implied  in 
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ipletelj  aiiawet*  all  thae  requirements 
t  Chalcedonicum,  or  Scarlet  Mortagon, 
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derini  tlie  woid  fnmi  ■  root  (ignifying  "  to  be 
white,"  wid  it  htt  bence  been  inferred  that  the 
aliiihan  is  the  white  lily.  Dr.  Rofle  identitied  the 
"  lily  "  of  the  Cantids  with  the  totui  of  %n>^  in 

spite  of  the  DiMiy  alliniom  to  "fet""      "■- 

liliH."     The  purple  flowen  of  tl 

Tabor  and  iu  the  valley  o 
thought  by  totoe  to  be  the  "liiin  of  the  field" 
alluded  to  in  Matt,  vi,  S8.  A  recent  Iravtller 
mentiosB  a  plant,  with  lilac  flowen  like  the  hya- 
cinth, and  called  by  the  Aiabi  luunA,  which  he 
considered  to  be  of  Iha  ipecle)  denominated  lily  in 
Scripture.  Dr.  Stanley  ■uggesta  that  the  name 
"  lily"  "may  include  the  numeroua  Sowen  of  tllF 
tulip oramaiyliis  kind,  which  appear  in  the  enily 
summer,  or  the  autumn  of  Paleetine."  The  Phoe- 
nician (Tcbltecti  of  Solomon's  temple  decorated  the 
cnpilalt  of  the  columni  with  "  lily-work,"  that  is, 
with  learea  and  floweii  of  the  Uly  (1  K.  Tii.},C01>- 
responding  to  the  lotus-hended  capitoli  oC  Egrptiao 
arehitectuni.  The  rim  of  the  "  braien  •ea'"  waa 
possibly  wrought  m  the  form  of  the  recurved 
margin  of  a  lily  flower  (1  K.  vii.  28). 

IJiBA.      This    subitanca  ia  noticed   only  three 
Bible,  Til.  in  Dent.  mil.  3,4  (A.  V. 


"),  in 


iil.  12,  a 


rendered,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  each  its  pre- 
cise signiHcooco.  With  regard  to  the  Greek  wsiA 
BO  truutated  in  the  N.  T.  there  b  little  ambiguity. 
1.  As  Egypt  was  the   great  centre  of  the  linea 

that  country  that  we  iind  the  flrst  allusion  to  it  Ul 
the  Bible.  JoeefJi,  when  promoted  to  tlM  d^itj 
of  ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  unyed  "  m 
votum  of  jine  laun  "  tthisA,  marg.  "  ailk,"  Gas. 
ili.  4ii),  and  among  the  oRerings  for  the  Ubemade 
of  the  things  which  the  Israelites  had  brought  out 
of  Ecypt  ware  "  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  'linen  "  (Ei.  ntr,  i,  uit.  6).— 2.  But  iu  Ex. 
iiviii.  42,  and  Lar.  Ti.  10,  the  drawers  of  the 
piiests  and  Ihnr  flowing  robes  are  said  to  be  of 
liofii  Ibad) ;  and  the  tunic  of  the  high-priest,  hia 
hich  he  wore  on  the  day  of 

emeni,  were  owia  of  the  same  material  (LeT. 

4).  From  a  compuison  of  £i.  uriii.  42  with 
""  ■'  '        that  bad  end  tkitA  were 


SJOOll 


le  latter  probnbly  de 


m  threwls, 
-om  them. 

The  wise-hearted  among  the  women  of  the  congra- 
gntion  ffiun  the  flax  which  was  used  by  Bei^eel 
and  Aholiab  tor  the  hai^ngs  of  the  tabeiiucle  (Ex. 
HIT.  25)  i  and  the  making  of  linen  wu  oneofthe 
occupalJona  of  womea,  of  whose  dr^  it  fbnned  a 
conspicuoua  part  (Pi-or,  ini,  22,  A.  V.  "ulk;" 
Ei.  iTi.  10,  13;  comp.  Her.  iviii.  16].  In  Ei. 
irrii.  T  ihtih  a  enumerated  among  the  produot4  of 
Egypt,  which  tha  Tyriana  imported  aul  used  for 
tlie  rails  of  thnr  ships ;  and  the  Tassel  constructed 
for  Ptolemy  PhUopitor  is  laid  by  ^ 
hare  had  a  sail  of  tj/snis.  Jn  no  ok 
for  other  than  a  dress  worn  in  religious  caremooies, 
tlxough  the  other  tanas  I'endered  "  linoi "  are  applied 
to  the  ordinary  dress  of  women  and  penons  in  high 
ranlc.-~3.  B6is,  always  traosKled  "fine  linen," 
except  2  Chr.  T.  12,  ia  apparently  a  lat*  word,  and 
probably  the  inma  with  tlie  Qieek  ^iWiref,  by  which 
it  is  re[ir(Hnted  by  the  LXX.  It  was  used  for  the 
ilrMfn  of  tlie  Levile  ehoii  la  t,^  Xcm^f^l^. 
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ir.  12),  for  the  loose  upper  garment  worn  by  kings 
•over  the  c1ose*fitting  tunic  (1  Chr.  zv.  27),  and  for 
the  Toil  of  the  temple,  embrcidered  by  the  skill  of 
the  Tyrian  artificers  (2  Chr.  iii.  14).  Mordecai 
was  aiTayed  in  robes  o£fine  linen  {buti)  and  purple 
(Esth.  viii.  15)  when  honoured  by  the  Persian  king, 
and  the  dress  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  was 
purple  and  fine  linen  (fiiciros,  Luke  xri.  19). 
^'Fine  linen,"  with  purple  and  silk,  are  enume- 
rated  in  Rev.  xviii.  12  as  among  the  merchandise  of 
the  mystical  Babylon. — 4.  Et^  occurs  but  once 
(PW)v.  vii.  16),  and  there  in  connexion  with  Egypt. 
It  was  probably  a  kind  of  thread,  made  of  fine 
Egyptian  flax,  and  used  for  omamcuting  the  cover- 
ings of  beds  with  tapestry-wOrk.  Schultens  (Prov. 
vii.  16)  suggests  that  the  Greek  crtySi^y  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  sddtn,  which  is  used  of  the  thirty 
linen  garments  which  Samson  promised  to  his  com- 
panions (Judg.  xiv.  12,  13).  It  was  made  by 
women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24),  and  used  for  girdles  and 
mider-gai-ments  (Is.  iii.  23 ;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  51). 
Linen  was  used  for  the  winding-sheets  of  the  dead 
bj  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  by  the  Gredcs  (Matt 
xxvii.  59 ;  Mark  xv.  46 ;  Luke  xxiii.  53 ;  Hom. 
n.  xviii.  353,  xxiii.  254 ;  comp.  Eur.  Bacch.  819). 
Towels  were  made  of  it  (John  xiii.  4,  5),  and 
napkins  (John  xi.  44),  like  the  coarse  linen  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  dress  of  the  poor  (Ecdus.  xl.  4) 
was  probably  unbleached  flax,  such  as  was  used  for 
barbers'  towels.  The  general  term  which  included 
all  those  already  mentioned  was  pishteh,  which  was 
employed— like  our  "cotton" — to  denote  not  only 
the  flax  (Judg.  xv.  14)  or  raw  material  from  which 
the  linen  was  made,  but  also  the  plant  itself  (Josh. 
ii.  6),  and  the  manufacture  from  it.  It  is  gene- 
rally opposed  to  wool,  as  a  vegetable  product  to  an 
ammal  (Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  52,  59 ;  Dent.  xxii.  11  ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  13;  Hos.  ii.  5,  9),  and  was  used  for 
nets  (Is.  xix.  9),  girdles  (Jer.  xiii.  1),  and  measuring- 
lines  (Ez.  xl.  3),  as  well  as  for  the  dress  of  the  priests 
(Ex.  xliv.  17,  18).  From  a  comparison  of  the  last- 
quoted  passages  with  Ex.  xxviii.  42,  and  Lev.  vi.  10 
(3),  xvi.  4,  23,  it  is  evident  that  bad  and  piskteh 
denote  the  same  material,  the  latter  being  the  more 
■general  term.  It  is  equally  apparent,  from  a  com- 
parison of  Rev.  XV.  6  with  xix.  8,  14,  that  \i¥0¥ 
and  filfTtrivov  are  essoitially  the  same.  One  word 
remains  to  be  noticed,  which  our  A.  V.  has  trans- 
lated "linen  yam"  (1  K.  x.  28;  2  Chr.  i.  16), 
brought  out  of  Egypt  by  Solomon's  merchants. 
The  Hebrew  mikvihf  or  mikte^  is  explained  by  some 
as  the  name  of  a  place.  In  translating  the  word 
«*  linen  yam"  the  A.  V.  followed  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius.  From  time  immemorial  Eg3rpt  was  cele- 
brated for  its  linen  (Ez.  xxvii.  7).  It  was  the  dress 
of  the  Egyptian  priests  (Her.  ii.  37,  81 ).  Panopolis 
or  Chemmis  (the  modem  Akhmim)  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  linen-weavers  (Strabo,  xvii.  41,  p. 
81 3).  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  86)  the  mummy- 
clotns  were  of  byssue.  Combining  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus  as  to  the  mummy-cloths  with  the  re- 
sults of  microscopic  examination,  it  seems  clear  that 
byssus  was  linen,  and  not  cotton. 

lintal.  The  beam  which  forms  the  upper  pai-t 
of  the  framework  of  a  door.  In  the  A.  V.  **  lintel" 
is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  words.  1.  Ayil 
(IK.  vi.  31);  translated  "post"  throughout  Ez. 
xl„  xli.  The  true  meaning  of  this  word  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  left  untrans- 
lated ;  and  in  the  Chaldee  version  it  is  represented 
b/  a  modificaUon  of  itself.    The  A.  V.  of  1  K.  ^^. 
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31,  **  lintel,"  is  supported  by  the  versions  of  A<^ 
Symmachus,  and  Tbeodotion  of  Ex.  xl.  21 ; 
Kimchi  explains  it  generally  by  ''post/*     • 
Michaelis  considers  it  to  be  the  tympanum  a 
angular  area  of  the  pediment  above  a  gatew 
ported  by  columns.    Gesenins  arrives  at  thfe 
elusion  that  in  the  singular  it  denotes  the  ^ 
projecting  framework  of  a  door  or  gateway.    Jo 
plural  it  is  applied  to  denote  the  projectioDs 
the  front  of  an  edifice  ornamented  with 
palm-trees,  and  with  recesses  or  intenxd 
between  them  sometimes  filled  up  by  window 
Another  explanation  still  is  thai  of  Boettdier, 
says  that  ayU  is  the  projecting  entrance-  and 
sage-wall — which  might  appropriately  be  di^ 
into  compartments  by  panelling ;  ana  this  view 
adopted  by  Ftlrst — 2.  CapA^(Amoe  ix.  1 ;  " 
ii.   14\      The  marginal  rending,  **  chapiter 
knop,'^  of  both  these  passages  is  nndonbtedly 
more  correct — 3.  Mashkdph  (Ex.  xii.  22,  23^ 
also  rendered  **  upper  door-post"  in  Ex.  xiL  T 
That  this  is  the  true  rendering  is  admitted  by  a^a 
modem  philoli^ists. 

li'niu,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  known  to  St.  Pai^ 
and  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).    That  the 
bishop  of  Rome  after  the  apostles  was  named  Lini 
is  a  statement  in  which  ail  ancient  writers 
The  early  and  unequivocal  assertioi  of 
corroborated  by  Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  is 
cieni  to  pixyve  the  identity  of  the  bishop  with  S 
Paul's  friend.     The  date  of  his  q>pointment, 
duration  of  his  episcopate,  and  the  Umits  to 
his  episcopal  authority  extended,  are  points 
cannot  be  regaixied  as  absolutely  settled,  altho 
they  have  booi  discussed  at  great  length.   Eusebii 
and  Theodoret,  followed  by  Baronins  and 
state  that  he  became  bishop  of  Rome  afler  the 
of  St.  Peter.     On  the  other  hand,  the  words 
Irenaeus — "  [Peter  and  Paul]  when  they 
and  built  up  the  chui-ch  [of  Rome]  conunitted 
ofiice  of  its  episcopate  to  Linus" — certainly 
or  rather  imply  the  meaning,  that  he  held 
office  before  the  death  of  St.  Peter.    The  doxati 
of  his  episcopate  is  give'h  by  Eusebius  as  A.D.  6 
80 ;  by  Tillcmont  as  66-78 ;  by  Baronius  as  6'f 
78 ;  and  by  Pearson  as  55-67.    This  point  has 
sulnequently  considered  by  Baraterius,  who  giv 
A.D.  56-67  as  the  date  of  the  episcopate  of  Lina*^ 
The  statement  of  Ruffinus,  that  Linus  and  Cletic:-^!^ 
were  bishops  in  Rome  wliilst  St.  Peter  was  ali 
has  been  quoted  in  support  of  a  theory  whidi  ^rao, 
up  in  the  17th  centmy,  and  has  been  recently 
vived.     It  is  supposed  that  Linus  was  bidiop  it 
Rome  only  of  the  Christians  of  Gentile  origin,  whil^ 
at  the  same  time  another  bishop  exerdsed  the  sam 
authority  over  the  Jewish  Christians  there. 
is  reckoned  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  and  in  the 
Menaeoy  among  the  seventy  disciples. 

Lton.     Rabbinical  writers  discover  in  the  0. 
seven  names  of  the  lion,  which  they  asugn  to 
animal  at  seven  periods  of  its  life.    1.  GAr,  or  G^^ 
a  cub  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Dent,  xxxiii.  22 ;  Jer.  Ii.  38 
Nah.^ii.  12).     2.  Cephir,  a  young  lion  (Judg. 
5;    Job  iv.  10;    Ez.  xix.  2,  &c.).     3.  £i, 
Aryih,  a  full-grown  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Judg. 
5,  8,  &c.).    4.  Shakhait  a  lion  more  advanced  i 
age  and  strength  (Job  iv.  10 ;  Ps.  xci.  13,  &c.^  --j:^ 

5.  ShakhaU,  a  lion  in  full  %igour  (Job  xxviii.  8^ 

6.  L&hi^  or  LebiyyA,  an  old  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  J 
iv.  11,  &c.).  7  Laishf  a  lion  decrepit  with  a 
(Job  iv,   11;    Is.  XIX.  6,  &c.).     Bochart  dUTvn 
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doM  not  itattla  n  lioD  at  nil.     Lain  \>  properlj  a 

*•  IkrniWi"  mnI  »  eoDiMct«i  with  the  Coptic  labai, 
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pootk  HUH.     Sd  br  from  being  applied  to  n  Yioa 

■  !■>  Willi  igc,  it  denota  one  in  fujl  rigour  (Job 

IT,  H ;  ProT.  ni.  30).     At  prraent  ilona  do  not 

ditft  ID  Palatine,  though  ihej  ai«  said  to  b«  Ibirad 

in    a»  dwRt  on  the   nod   to  &ypt   (Sdiwan, 

Stae.  <t  Fat. :  tt  Is.  xn.  6).     iW  abound  on 

tbe  boil  oT  the  Euphrstn  betmoi  Buasorah  and 

Bagdad,  tDd  in  tbe  manhei  and  jungla  near  the 

rircn  of  Bat^tociia.      This  £peciee,  nceordinjf  to 

Layaid,  is  without  the  dark  and  ilofS!  mane  of 

the  African  lion,  though  lie  lulds  in  a  note  (hat  he 

bad  Ken  liona  on  the  tiver  Earoon  with  n  long  black 

nUD*.     Bat,  though  liona  have  Dow  disappeared 

from  Palatine,  th^  must  in  ancieat  limes  have 

bamuomeroaa.    The  namea  Lebaoth  (Josh.  it.  32), 

Betb-Uwith  (Jo«h.  xii.  6),  Arieh  (S  K.  it.  25). 

od  LaU,  (Jodg.  iriii.  7;  I  Sam.  iir.  44),  were 

prabiblj  Jniied  from  the  presence  of  or  coimeiioa 

Witt  Ucoi,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  thcjt  wen  at 

me  (iow  common.     The;  had  their  laiti  In  the 

'owrti  which  haTe  Taniihed  with  Ihem  (Jer.  t.  6, 

>ii-  8 ;  Am.  ill.  4),  in  the  Iingled  bmshwcnd  (Jer. 

"•  'iDT.  38;  Job  niTiii.  40),  and  in  the  caTca 

*f  the  monntaini  (Cant.  ir.  8 ;  £i.  lii.  S ;  Moh. 

"- 12).   The  tane-bnke  on  the  tanks  of  the  Jordan, 

*•  "  pride"  of  the  river,  wai  tl        " 

••WUit  (Jer.  jlii.  19,  1.  44;  Zedi. 

'■on  of  Palestine  wia  in  ail  prohnbilitf 

*»rtety,  deicribed  by  Aristotfe  and  PUi 

g^aihed  hj  ila  short   curly  t 

**>orter  and  rounder  in  shape, 

P*^  found  at  Arhan.     It  was  las  daring  than  the 

r*ig«r  maned  species,  hut  when  driTen  by  hunger 

f^oot  (uly  rentunJ  to  attack  the  ilocks  in  the 

r^^ert  in  presence  of  the  shepherd  (Is.  mi,  4; 

f  S«ni.  iTii.  34),  but  laid  waste  towns  and  Tillages 

i^  K.  iTii.  25,  26;  PrOT.  Kii.  13,  uri.  13),  and 

r**'>nr«d  men  (1  K.  liii.  24,  ii.  36;  2  K.  irii. 

T^  '   Ei.  ni.  3,  6).    The  ibepheids  sametima  ven- 

^<*f«d  to  encoimler  the  iion  single-handed  (I  Sam. 

ir**-  34) ;  and  tlw  Tirid  figure  employed  by  Amos 

^r   l2),theherdimaliofTAoa.washutthelran. 


likco 


whelp  inuring  for  hi«  prey  "  (I  I 
""Shou 


,e  Hebi 


liny  aa  dli 
and  by  b 


0.  T.,  the  hon  wns  tho  achievement  of  the  princely 
tribe  of  Judah,  while  in  the  cloalng  hook  of  the 
canon  it  received  a  doeprr  signiticancE  as  the  emblem 
of  him  who  "  preTBiled  to  opeu  the  book  and  loose 
OiE-  spven  Hnb  Ihewof"  (UeT.  v.  5).  On  tha 
iiiiii'i  l^nnd  ita  Hcrceneas  and  crudly  rendraed  it  id 
.ifpi-opriQle  molaphot  tor  a  iieree  and  n 
.iicinT(Pi.  vii.  2,  nil.  21,iTii.  4;  2  Tim.  iv 
;w\  hi-nnj  for  the  nrch-liend  himself  (1  Pet.  ' 
The  tij;uie  of  the  lion  was  employed  as  nn 
mcnt  liolli  in  .nitliitecluic  and  tculpture. 


hands,  raising  Ion 
lui.  4),  and  driT 
had  prepnred  to  catch  hi 
one  of  Darid's  J  -'- 
'*^iUshed  hunself  by_s! 


,(Ei.i 


(.8). 


E  body-guaid,  had 
ilayiug  a  lion  in  his  den 
L.  20).  the  kings  of  Penia  had  a 
(^  — ••gene  oi  lions  (joi,  Dan.  tI.  7,  to.).  When 
j,^**r»d  aliTe  they  were  put  in  a  cage  (Et.  ili.  9), 
_^~  Si  does  not  appear  that  they  were  tamed.  The 
(^"■^^igth  (Jndg.  liT.  18;  Ptot.  in.  30;  2  Sam. 
ll^3),conrage  (2  Sam.  ivii.  10;  PTOT.nviii.  1; 
>J-  *3ti.9;NBh.ii.ll),andferocity  (Ged.ilix.9i 
«  i***.  HIT.  4)  of  the  lim  were  prorertMl.  The 
""*-ti»l"  warriors  of  Gad  were  among  David's 
!t  TiliBnt  troopa  (1  Chr,  ni.  8) ;  and  the  hero 
U  Hacabena  is  deecribad  as  "  like  a  hod,  and 


Ul'wd  (Heh.  WddA).  The  Hebrewword,  which 
with  its  English  rendering  occurs  only  in  Lev.  a. 
30,  Bppeaii  to  be  correeOy  Iranskled  ia  the  A.  V. 
Liiaids  of  rarioia  kinds  abound  in  Egypt,  Palea- 
tine,  and  Arabia.  All  the  old  Tersions  agree  in 
identifying  the  leli^  with  tome  fourian,  lUid  some 
conctir  as  to  the  psrtJcuUr  geans  indicated.  Tha 
IJtX.,  the  Vulg.,  the  Tnrg,  of  Jonathan.  >vith  the 
Arabic  venions,  undeistand  aliinid  by  the  Hebrew 
word.  The  Syriac  has  a  word  which  is  generally 
InHi'lnted  MJomnnder,  hot  piobilly  this  name  wn* 
ipplie-i  also  to  the  liianl.  The  Greek  word,  with 
iis  -.light  variations,  which  the  LXX.  use  to  oiprets 
ihf  lulaah,  appears  from  what  may  be  gathered  from 
A]  islotle,  aiid  perhaps  alK  fiDm  its  deriralion,  to 
point  to  some  liiarf  belonging  to  the  Oti^atidae. 
Bochart  has  sUMessfully  argued  that  the  liaard  de- 
noted hy  the  Hebrew  word  is  that  kind  which  the 
Arabs  call  vadiara,  the  (jatislation  of  whidi  term 
ia  thus  given  by  Golius:  "An  animal  like  a  lizard, 
of  a  red  colour,  and  adhering  to  (he  ground,  cite 
potuict  venenum  intpirat  quttiUMupie  antigcril." 
This  description  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the 
character  of  the  Fan-Foot  I.imid  {Ft'iodactyh) 
Gecko],  which  is  common  in  F^jpt  ntid  iu  part*  nf 
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AnUi,  Wid  parh«p  ii  alu  foniul  Id  Pilotim.  It 
<i  nddUh  brown,  ■wtted  Willi  white.  Tbs  Gedtis 
lin  an  IniecU  and  worma,  wbicli  Uief  awnlkin' 
whole.  TbeyderiTB  their  nune  frnni  th«  wcoliar 
■oand  which  •oms  at  the  ipKlei  utter.  71ie7  b^ 
Icog  to  the  iub^rdn-  Pachygleuat,  onier  &iihi, 
TheT  ire  oTipuniu.  producing  *  toqivI  rgg  with  a 
hinl  aloucoui  eliell. 

Xo-am'ail,  1. 1.  "  not  my  people,"  tlit  GgundJT; 
liui>e  given  by  the  prophet  Hoeea  to  hs  MMnd  tun 
by  Qonwr,  the  dii^hler  of  Dibloim  (HoL  i.  9\  Id 
deoole  the  rejection  of  the  kiDgdam  of  isnel  bv 
Jehoroh.  lit  lignilionce  ii  eipliined  in 
9,  10. 

Imil    The  law  of  Moan  did  Dot  cmten: 


I  door-poet.    In  the  groore-plea 
'  mull  iron  or  wooden  (lidiiig-FJii 


tlnbol 


of  the    "pearl"  and   "h 
liU.  44,  45).     Snch  penon 


(MntL  liil.  44,  45).  Snch  penoi 
niretiee,  in  the  commeniBl  lenK  (Pn*.  jaii.  2G ; 
Neh.  T.  3),  were  nnknown  to  the  earlier  ages  of  th<! 
Hebrew  commoDwealth.  The  Law  itrictly  forbade 
any  intereet  to  be  taken  tor  a  loan  to  any  peoi- 

a  foreigner;  bat  this  prohibition  was  afterward.'^ 
limited  to  the  Hebrews  only,  from  whom,  of  whal- 
erer  rank,  not  only  wai  no  ueuiy  on  any  ptetenn 
to  be  exacted,  but  telierio  the  poor  by  wit  of  loan 
was  enjoined,  and  eicuan  for  erading  this  dnlv 
were  forbidden  (Ei.  iiii.  25;  Lev.  xiT.  35,  3T'; 
Deut.  IT.  3,  7-10,  iiiii.  19,  20).  Ai  commerLi' 
increased,  the  practice  of  usnry,  and  so  al»  bI 
■uretyship,  grew  up  ;  but  the  enaction  of  it  from  a 
a  tat^ 
,  .  i.  15,  xvii. 
18,  n.  16,  ixii.  26;  Pi.  it.  5,  UTii.  13;  Jer.  xt-. 
10 ;  Ei.  xriii.  13,  ixii.  12).  Syatematic  breach  ol' 
the  law  in  thia  respect  waa  corrected  by  Neheiniiih 
after  the  letnm  from  captivity  (Neh.  t.  1,  13). 
The  money-cbingen,  who  bad  seats  and  tabtcaiu 
■he  Temple,  vere  tiaden  whose  piofila  arose  chiefly 
frem  the  eichange  of  money  (tith  those  who  canii: 
U>  pay  their  anniml  half-^hpkel.  In  making  loai:- 
ne  pmhibitioa  is  pronouncpd  in  the  Law  a^n-'t 
taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower,  liut  certain  limiln- 
tioni  are  procribed  in  fainur  of  the  poor.     1.  Tli" 

tnraed  bebre  sunset.  2.  The  pri^ibition  was  ab»  - 1 
late  in  the  case  of  (a)  the  widow's  gaimmt  (Deut 
iiiT.  17),  aud  (6)  a  milLitone  of  either  kir. ! 
(Dent.  x.iT.  6).  3.  A  creditor  was  forhiddn, 
to  enter  a  hons*  to  reclaim  a  pledge,  but  wn- 
to  stand  outside  till  the  borrower  shonM  CDrr<> 
forth  to  return  it  (Deut.  Hiv.  10,  11).  4.  Tbp 
original  Roman  Inw  of  debt  permitted  the  dehtr<L' 
to  be  enslaved  by  his  creditor  until  the  debt  fra^ 
discharged ;  and  he  mii^ht  eren  be  put  to  dent^i 
bjr  him.  The  Jewish  law,  as  it  did  not  forbid 
lempoiary  bondage  in  the  caaa  of  debtors,  n  ii 
tortode  a  Hebrew  debtor  to  be  detained  ni  a  bonds- 
man longer  than  the  7th  yenr,  or  at  farthest 
the  year  of  Jubilee  (Ex.  ni.  2 ;  Ler.  itt.  39,  4-2  ; 
Deut.  IT,  9). 

Loam.    [BnEAD.] 

LoBk.  Where  Euivpean  locka  have  not  been 
intndaced,  the  locks  of  Eastern  houses  ni  n 
usufllly  of  wood,  and  consist  of  a  partly  hollov, 
bolt  from  14  inches  lo  2  feet  long  for  eitemii 
doors  or  gates,  or  from  7  to  9  inches  for  interior 
doon.  The  bolt  paaaea  throuji^  ■  grooTe  in  n 
jafce  Mltudicd  la  the  door  into  s  aocket  in  the 


I  Lotnut,  a  well-known  insect,  whi^ 
terrible  ravages   on   v^etattoa    in    tha 

I  which  it  visits.  Id  the  Bible  then  an 
allneiona  to  locusts;  and  than  an  nine  < 
brew  words  which  an  sappoaed  to  AtocU 
varieties  or  species  of  this  deatroctiTe  frnu 
belong  to  that  order  of  insect*  known  bjr 
OrilmpUra.  This  older  If  dividtd  into 
groupa  or  divisions,  tjs.  Cursona  and  / 


From  Lev.  >i.  21,  22.  we  learn  the  Hefcn 
of  four  diBeient  kinds  of  Saltatonat  Oi 
"  Tboe  may  ye  ait  of  every  flying  creep 
that  goeth  upon  all  four,  which  have  1 
Ihrir  feet  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth ;  < 
of  them  je  may  eat,  the  arfieh  after  his 
the  tVim  after  his  kind,  and  the  chargtl 
translated  Imlle  by  the  A.  V.,  an  in* 
would  be  inclnded  amragit  the  flying 
thinga  forbidden  as  food  in  yen.  23  and 
hii  kind,  and  the  chagdb  after  hii  kind." 
the  names  mentioned  in  thia  paiuge,  t) 
five  other)  b  the  Bible,  all  of  whidi  Bo 
251,  iic)  considers  to  rtpreaent  bo  man; 
spedea  of  locasts  vii.  gSb,  gdiim,  cIMU, ' 
iKUliil.  (1.)  Arieh  ("locust,"  "gnus 
is  the  most  common  name  for  locust, 
occurring  about  twenty  times  in  the  Hebr 
The  A.  V.  in  the  four  fbllcwing  passages  1 
hopper,  Ju(ig.  vi.  5,  vii.  12  ;  Job  mdi. 
Jer.  ilvl.  23 :  in  all  the  other  place*  it  1 


The  word  arbei,  which  is  derived  from  * 
nifying  "to  be  numerou*,'  itprotablyi 
used  in  a  wide  sense  to  pipresa  any  of  t 
devastating  Epecies.  It  is  the  locust  of  the 
plague,  in  almost  every  passage  wheieoH 
reference  is  made  to  its  terribly  desli-uctin 
It  is  oot  of  the  flying  creeping  creatura* 


lAOnST 
allowed  «  food  b7  the  Uv  of  Maa  (Ln'.  d.  21]. ' 
Jn  Ub  f^ft  it  u  clnrljr  the  repmntntira  ol 
aOKDfl  mdc*  of  willed  mllatorvU  orlliafUra,  It  w 
srolMwc  that  eitbrr  thg  AcrkHwa  pertgrimim,  or 
tlie  CWipodii  migratariii  i«  the  inuct  denoted  I7 
the  Hebrew  word  cir6«A,  for  these  two  ipecia  an 
reofthefBmily.     Ofthefonner 


,^,eC3M  II.  (HiTfR-  ( V^fogt  data  CEmpirt  OOm- 

swsM.  ii-  434)  thai  mita;  "With  Um  boiuiiig 
(until  BlDdt  (of  Sf  Ha)  there  come  from  the  interior  d' 
At»1u  and  Iron  tlie  nuxt  uutlieni  parti  of  Penia 
eloudi  of  locnata  (^AnridiKm  peregrimtm),  vhoea 
imT«{a  to  IheK  couotrio  are  hi  grieioua  and 
nearlj  u  niddcD  M  thoM  of  the  baiTitit  hail  in 
Eon]*.  We  witnoHd  them  tvice.  It  ii  atfienit 
to  npnie  the  effect  prodnred  on  us  bj  the  i^t  of 
tbc  irhiile  atmnphere  fllleil  on  all  ilds  and  to  a 
gnat  height  bj  ao  Innumeiable  quantil;  of  theae 
"■•III,  vboie  flight  waa  tlDW  aiid  uD)<bnn,  and 
*hne  bolse  nsembled  that  of  nin :  the  ikj  wa> 
darfceoeit,  and  the  light  of  the  eun  aKuideraUj- 
'eakeofdp  In  a  momsit  the  tcnacca  of  the  houiea, 
y>*  Mneti,  and  all  the  Reldi  were  'x>rei«l  bf  thMC 
■"■■U*,  and  ID  two  dap  the;  had  nearly  deVonnd 
*"  th*  leawa  of  the  plantji.  Happily  they  iJTed  but 
'  ■lw»t  time,  and  eeemed  to  have  raigiated  only  to 
"'pRidace  themaeliea  and  die  ;  in  lact,  nearly  all 
^<M*  we  Mv  the  neit  day  had  pwnd,  and  the  d^ 
™WiDg  the  lielda  vere  coitnd  with  their  deul 
Jj^itt,"  Thii  ipedlt  ii  fcond  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 
"^opotaraia,  and  Penia.  (2.)  Chdgai.  In  2  Chr. 
"•-  IStbeA.  V.  ^*■dl  "lociut,"  m  the  other  pa- 

a*>  *■  gniahopper.'  In  the  Talmud  chatjUi  ii  a 
,.  IcctiTe  name  for  many  of  the  locuit  tribe,  DO  leai 
**'**'  r«ht  hoDdnd  kindi  of  (Aagm.m  being  lup- 
5°*^  br  the  Talmod  to  eiiatl  (3.)  Ov^U.  The 
^-  V.  ii  clearly  in  error  in  b-anilating  thii  word 
*"■ ily  in  Ler.  jd.  22,  but"  '" 


It  that  it  denote)  ao 


'inged  Saitatorial  orVtapttroi 
'staelitea  were  allowed  t«uaeiii  food.  Tbe  ReT. 
.  Denham,  in  Cychp.  Bib.  Lit.  (arte.  Ciargtl 
"JJ*  -ionai),  (ndearoora  to  abew  that  the  Greek 
*^^  ophiomacha  denote!  some  ipedee  of  Tryaalii, 
P^*aap.  T.  Nantia.  The  Jews,  however,  inter- 
^'  vAiryol  to  mean  a  apeciea  of  graf/ioppcr,  Ger- 
5;^-  ktuxfirecke,  which  M,  Lnrysohn  idenUtice 
^^f*  LiKU*ta  TVidiinma.  (4.)  SSI&n  (A.  V. 
^^^•1  locurt")  occiira  only  in  Le».  D.  23,  u  one 
^'*^«  four  edible  kinds  of  Iraplng  intecti.    All  that 


uibly  b 
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of  SiUatorvd  orthoptirout  insect,  winged,  and  good 
far  fuod.  Tychhen,  however,  arguiof!  from  what  is 
SAid  of  the  Mdm  in  the  Talmud  (Trad,  Oaiii), 
via.  that  "  thli  iiuect  has  a  imooth  liead,  and  that 
Uie  ietnile  ii  without  the  iwoid-ibaped  tail,"  odd 
jecturei  that  the  species  here  intended  is  Srjlffaf 
nemr  (Aiao),  a  synonyni  that  it  is  diflicnlt  to 
identify  with  any  leooidcd  ipHiea.  {h.")  Qiian.  See 
PaLmEB-WORM.  C6.)C*i.(A,V,in  Kah.  iu.lTi 
"gtent  gtasshoppen;"  *' gnuehoppen;"  margin 
"  green  worms,"  in  Am,  vil.  I'j.  Tlus  word  is  fbmid 
only  in  Is.  mill.  4.  and  in  the  two  place*  died  above. 
Then  is  nothine  in  any  of  Iheie  potsagei  that  will 
hdp  to  point  oot  the  spedes  denoted.  That  some 
kind  of  locust  lj>  intended  eeenu  probable  from  the 
passage  in  Kabum.  Some  wiiten  led  by  thiv  pasa- 
age,  K&Te  belieroJ  (hat  tlie  g&ni  teptfAent  the  Urea 


:e  ij(K 


tepoa- 


the  tfSb  may  represent  (he  laraa  0 
n'in.pha  ttale  ol'  tbe  inwct,  for  the  last  tlagea  of 
tlii>  larva  dilTer  but  Jightly  from  the  nympha,  both 

one  name;  the  ^^j  of  Nah.  Ui.  IT  may  easily 
hare  been  the  nympfcu  (vhidi  in  all  the  Ameta- 
hala  contiane  to  feed  us  in  their  brra  conditiaa) 
encamping  at  night  under  the  hedges,  and,  obtaining 
their  wings  .19  thp  iUn  an^e.  are  then  TTpreuntedti 
flTbg  away.     (7,)  Chu^mSI,  (A.  V,    "  frost.- 


Same  writers  have  supposed  that  Ibis  word,  * 
Doours  only  in  Ft.  luviii.  4T,  denotes  Hime  kind  of 
W.\\r.l\  but  the  coacorrent  testimony  of  the  old 
i-ML-vLi^ns,  which  ioteipret  the  word  cAandm^f  to  sif 
i,\i\-  liail  or  froti,  ought  to  forbid  the  conjecturo. 
^.'l  Yelth,  occur,  in  I's.  cv.  34;  Nah.  iii.  IS, 
:>; ;  Jncl  i.  4,  ii.  25  ;  Jer.  Ii.  14.  27  ;  it  is  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  coniericorTit  in  four  of  ihew  pincea, 
and  caln^illar  in  the  tiro  remnining.  From  the 
epithet  of  ■'  rough,"  whidi  is  applied  to  the  word 
III  Jcremiidi,  some  have  aupposed  the  ucleli  to  be 
the  Wva  of  some  of  tlie  destructirc  Zepiiitpfera .' 
the  epithet  aamar,  howei-er  (Jer.  Ii.  27),  more  pio- 
pifriy  means  Aocfaj  ipina,  which  agrees  with  tbe 
Vul^te,  ae-jieatia,  Mithaelia  believes  the  yelni 
to  be  tbe  cockchafer.  Oedmann  identifies  the  word 
with  the  Qryllat  criiiatui,  Una.,  a  specie^  bov- 
ever,  which  U  found  only  in  S.  America.  Tychien, 
aiding  from  the  epthet  rmigh,  beliern  that  the 
yaUk  is  represented  by  the  O.  haematapuMi  LintL 
[CalliptamuM  haetaai.  Apd.  Serv.)  a  s^iecies  fo^ind 
in  S.  Africa,    The  teim  ipiiKct  \sa^  I'Sia  w<A  ^» 
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nny  particular  species,  but  to  the  rery  spinouA 
nature  of  the  tibiae  in  all  the  locust  tribe,  and 
pelfkf  the  croppiruj^  licking  off  insect  (Num.  zxii. 
4),  may  be  a  synonym  of  some  of  the  names  already 
mentioned,  or  the  woi-d  may  denote  the  larvae  or 
pupae  of  the  locust,  which,  from  Joel  i.  4,  seems 
not  improbable.  (9.^  Ch&^.  See  Caterpillar. 
(10.)  Tseldtsal,  ''XocM^tr  The  derivation  of  this 
word  seems  to  imply  that  some  kind  of  locust  is 
indicated  by  it.  It  occurs  only  in  this  sense  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  4*2,  **  All  thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy 
Lind  sliall  the  locust  consume."  In  the  other  pas- 
sages where  the  Hebrew  word  occui-s,  it  represents 
some  kind  of  tinkling  musical  iniitniment,  and  is 
generally  translated  cymbals  by  the  A.  V.  The 
word  is  evidently  onomatopoietic,  and  is  here  per- 
haps a  synonym  for  some  of  the  other  names  for 
locust.  All  that  can  be  positively  known  respect- 
ing the  tseldtsdl  is,  that  it  is  some  kind  of  insect 
injurious  to  trees  and  cro})s.  The  most  destructive 
of  tlie  locust  tnl>o  that  occur  in  the  Bible  Lmda  are 
the  Oedipoda  migratoria  and  the  Acridium  pere- 
tjrinunif  and. as  botli  these  species  occur  in  Syria 
and  Arabia,  &c.,  it  is  most  probable  that  one  or 
othei'  is  denoted  in  those  pass:^:es  which  speak  of 
the  dreadful  devastations  committed  by  these  insects. 
Ixxnisttf  occur  in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes 
obscure  the  sun  (fcx.  x.  15 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  23 ;  Judg. 
vi.  r»,  vii.  12;  Joel  ii.  10;  Nah.  iii.  15).  Their 
voracity  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  x.  12,  15;  Joel  i.  4, 
7,  12,  and  ii.  3;  Deut.  xxviii.  38  ;  Ps.  bcxviii.  46, 
cT.  34 ;  Is.  xxziii.  4.  They  are  compai«d  to  hones 
—Joel  ii.  4;  Kev.  ix.  7.  They  make  a  fearful 
noise  in  their  flight  (Jod  ii.  5  ;  Kev.  ix.  9).  They 
Iiave  no  king  (Prov.  xxx.  27).  Their  irresistible 
prtt^it-ss  is  nferred  to  in  Joel  ii.  8,  9.  They  enter 
•Iwcllings,  and  devour  even  the  woodwork  of  houses 
i  V.X.  X.  G ;  Joel  ii.  9, 10).  They  do  not  fly  in  the 
night  (Nah.  iii.  17).  The  sea  destroys  the  greater 
number  (Kx.  x.  19 ;  Joel  ii.  20).  Their  dead  bodies 
taint  thoair  (Joel  ii.  20).  They  are  used  as  food 
(Lev.  xi.  21,  22 ;  Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Mark  i.  6).  There 
are  diliorent  ways  of  preparing  locusts  for  food: 
sometimes  they  arc  pround  and  pounded,  and  then 
mixcil  with  flour  and  water  and  made  into  cakes,  or 
they  are  salted  and  then  eaten ;  sometimes  smoked ; 
boiled  or  roasted ;  stewed,  or  fried  in  butter. 

lK>d,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  stated  to  have  been 
founded  by  Shame<l  or  Shamer  (1  Chr.  viii.  12  ;  Err. 
ii.  33 ;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  35).  Lod  has  retained  it^ 
name  almost  unaltered  to  Uio  present  day;  it  is 
now  cxdled  LMd ;  but  is  most  familiar  to  us  from 
its  occurrence  in  its  Greek  garb,  as  Lydda,  in  the 
Ai  ts  oPthe  Apostle:). 

lA'-debar,  a  place  namcil  with  M<ihanaim,  Ro- 
jrelim,  and  other  ti-ans-Jordanic  towns  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27),  and  therefore  no  duuht  on  the  easteni 
side  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  tlie  native  place  of 
Mochir-ben-Ammiel  (ix.  4,  5).  Lo-debar  receives 
a  bare  mention  in  the  Ononuislicony  nor  has  any 
trace  of  the  name  been  encounteit-d  by  any  later 
traveller.  Indeed  it  hits  probably  never  been  sought 
lor. 

Lodge,  to.  This  word  in  tlie  A.  V.— with  one 
exception  only,  to  be  noticed  below — is  used  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  verb  lun  or  lin,  which  has,  at 
least  in  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Bible,  almast 
invariably  the  force  of  •'  p^isslnj;  the  ni^ht."  The 
.«ame  Hebrew  word  is  otherwise  ti-anslntt-d  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "  lie  all  night"  (2  Sjim.  xii.  16  ;  Cant.  i.  13 ; 
Job  xxix.  19);  "  tarry  the  night "  (Gen.  xix.  2  ;  Judg. 
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xix.  10 ;  Jer.  sir.  8) ;  **  remain,"  t.  €,  mitil  tiie 
moi-ning  (Ex.  zziii.  16).  The  ooe  exception  aboTv- 
named  occmv  in  Joeh.  ii.  1,  where  the  woxd  in  ^ 
original  is  a  word  elsewhere  roidered  **  to  lie,*  §b> 
nerally  in  allusion  to  seztud  interconne. 

Loft.    FHousE.] 

Loff.    f Weights  and  Measttreb.] 

Lolf,  ue  grandmother  of  Timotht.  and  doabt* 
less  the  mothor  of  his  mother  Eunice  (2  Tim.  i.  5;. 
It  seems  likely  that  Lois  had  rerided  long  at  Lvstn ; 
and  almost  certain  that  fixnn  her,  as  well  as  from 
Eunice,  Timothy  obtained  Iris  intimate  knowledp 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (2  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Looking-^laasei.    [Mirrors.] 

Loxd,  as  applied  to  the  Deity,  is  the  almost  mii- 
form  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  O.  T.  of  ths 
Heb.  Jehovah  f  which  would  be  more  prqperly  i» 
presented  as  a  proper  name.  The  reverence  whkk 
the  Jews  entertained  for  the  sacred  name  of  Goi 
forbade  them  to  pronounce  it,  and  in  reading  ibgf 
substituted  for  it  either  Ad6ndi,  **  Lord,"  or  Elofskit 
**  God,"  according  to  the  vowel-points  by  which  Jk 
was  accompanied.  The  title  AdSndi  is  also  n» 
dered  "  Lord  *'  in  the  A.  V.,  though  this,  as  appM 
to  God,  is  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  hisUffkd 
books.  But  in  the  poetical  and  historical  boobfl 
is  more  frequent,  excepting  Job,  where  it  ooon 
only  in  xxviii.  28,  and  the  Proverbs,  EcdesiasiH^ 
and  Song  of  Songs,  where  it  is  not  once  found.  Ikfl 
ditference  between  Jehovah  and  Adonai  (or  JdM) 
is  generally  marked  in  the  A.  V.  by  printmg  tkt 
woni  in  sinali  capitak  (Lord)  when  it 
the  former  (Gen.  xv.  4,  &c.),  and  with  on  ii 
capital  only  when  it  is  the  translati(«  of  the  ' 
(Ps.  xcvii.  5 ;  Is.  i.  24,  x.  16) ;  except  in  Ex. 
17,  xxxiv.  23,  where  "  the  LORD  God"  should 
more  consistently  **  the  LoM  Jehovah." 

Lord*i  Day,  the.   It  has  been  qnestioned, 
not  seriouUy  until  of  late  years,  wliat  is  the 
ing  of  the  phrase  ^  Kvpiax^  *Hfi4paf  which 
in  one  passage  only  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  Rer, 
10,  and  is,  in  our  English  versicm,  translated  * 
Loi-d's  Day."     The  general  consent  both  of  C 
antiquity  and  of  modem  divines  has  referred 
the  weekly  festival  of  our  Lord's  resurrectioo,  i 
identified  it  with  "  the  first  day  of  the  week," 
"  Sunday,**  of  ewry  age  of  the  Church.    Bat  tfcii 
views  antagonistic  to  this  graeral  consent  dcvnt 
at  least  a  passing  notice.     1.  Some  have  suppoA'. 
St.  John  to  be  speaking,  in  the  passage  vJbon  9f 
ferred  to,  of  the  Sobbath,  because  that  institatios  il' 
called  in  Isaiah  Ivui.  13,  by  the  Almighty  Hinsd^ 
«  My  holy  day."    To  this  it  is  replied— If  SL  Jota  i 
harl  intended  to  specify  the  sabbath,  he  would  au^ 
have  used  that  word  which  was  by  no  mesns  obi^ 
lete,  or  even  o>«olescent,  at  the  time  of  his  ooi^ ' 
posing  the  book  of  the  Revelation.    2.  Aoote 
tlieory  is,  that  by  *'  the  Lord's  Day,**  St  Johaii- 
tended  "  the  day  of  judgment,"  to  which  s  laji 
]>ortion  of  tlie  book  of  Re\*clation  may  be  caoasnk 
to  refer.     3.  A  third  opinion  is,  that  St  Jota  | 
intended  by  the  «« Lord's  Day,**  that  on  whid  thi  \ 
Loixi's  resurrection  was  cmiitiaffy  celebrated,  or, '  . 
wc  now  term  it,  Easter-day.    Supposing  that  ^  I^    ■ 
pioK^  'Hfi4pa  of  St.  John  is  the  Lonfs  Iktr- 
What  do  we  gather  finom  Holy  Scriptare  concenaiS 
that  institution  ?     How  is  it  spoken  of  bj  esHf 
writei-s  up  to  the  time  of  ConstantiBe?   WW 
change,  if  any,  was  wrought  upon  it  bj  Ibe  «»■ 
brated  edict  of  that  emperor,  whom  some  h»w  ^ 
dared  to  have  been  its  originator?    1.  Seriptdi* 
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says  xtrj  little  ooncemiiig  it.    But  that  little  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  dirinelj  inspired  apostles,  by 
tbcir  practioe  and  by  their  precepts,  marked  the 
first  ^y  of  the  wedc  as  a  day  for  meeting  together 
to  break  breads  for  communicating  and  receiring 
nutractioo,  for  laying  up  offerings  in  store  for  cha- 
ritable purposes,  for  occupation  in  holy  thought  and 
psnqrer.    The  first  day  c£  the  week  so  derot^  seems 
alao  to  hare  been  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Resurrec- 
ti«ii.    The  Lord  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  appeared,  on  the  very  day  of  His  rising,  to  His 
Ibllowen  on  fire  distinct  occasions — ^to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, to  the  other  women,  to  the  two  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus,  to  St.  Peter  separately,  to 
t«n  Apostles  collected  together.     After  eight  days, 
that  is,  aoooiding  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  on  the 
first  d$j  of  the  next  week,  He  appeared  to  the 
eleven.    On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  in  that 
▼ear  fell  aa  the  first  day  of  the  week  **  they  were 
all  with  one  accord  in  one  place,"  had  spiritual 
gills  ooDfierred  on  them,  and  in  their  turn  began  to 
ootmnunicate  those  gifts,  as  accompaniments  of  in- 
struction, to  others.     At  Troas  (Acts  ix.  7),  many 
years  after  the  occurrence  at  Pentecost,  when  Chris- 
tuuaity  had  b^un  to  assume  something  like  a  settled 
form,  St  ^nke  records  the  following  circumstances. 
St.   Plsnl  and  his  companions  arrived  thei'e,  and 
**  abode  seren  days,  and  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
wedc  Vfaen  the  dlsdpl^  came  together  to  break 
l>read,  Ptal  preached  unto  them."     In  1  Cor.  xvi. 
1*2,  that  same  St.  Paul  wntes  thus :  "  Now  con- 
cerning the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given 
onier  to  the  diurdies  in  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye. 
Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of 
T<yii  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered 
mm,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come," 
Y*  Heb.  X.  25,  the  correspondents  of  the  writer  are 
desired  **  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves 
^^'S^ther,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  but  to  exhort 
^  «oother,"  an  injunction  which  seems  to  imply 
^^^  A  regular  day  for  sudi  assembling  existed,  and 
*■•  Well  known ;  for  otherwise  no  rebuke  would  lie. 
2^  lastly,  in  the  passage  given  above,  St.  John 
**crij)e8  himself  as  being  in  the  Spirit  "  on  the 
al?''^'*  ^T'**    Taken  separately,  perhaps,  and  even 
r~*  *<>gether,  these  passages  seem  scarcely  adequate 
^Ptive  that  the  dedication  of  the  first  day  of  the 
T?^  to  the  purposes  above  moitioned  was  a  matter 
^  apostolic  institution,  or  even  of  apostolic  practice. 
^J*»  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  at  any  rate  an 
^***ordinary  coincidence,  that  almost  immediately 
j^^euMTge  finom  Scripture,  we  find  the  same  day 
^^titmed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  duectly  asso- 
^J**d  with  the  Lord's  Resurrection ;  that  it  is  an 
r^i'SUmiinary  fact  that  we  never  find  its  dedication 
^^^Btiooed  or  argued  about,  but  accepted  as  some- 
^^**^  equally  apostolic  with  Confinnation,  with 
^^iJAlii^  Baptism,  with  Ordination,  or  at  least  spoken 
^.    ^  the  same  way.     The  results  of  our  examina- 
^^"4  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  two  centuries 
»^«r  the  death  of  St.  John  are  as  follows.     The 
^^j^^^'s  Day  (a  name  which  has  now  come  out  more 
^*^Hiinently,  and  is  connected  more  explicitly  with 
^,J^  Lord's  resurrection  than  before)  existed  during 
»  '^^  two  centuries  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  apostol- 
^^^   and  so  of  Scriptural  Christianity.      It  was 
5^*>^«r  defended,  for  it  was  never  impugned,  or  at 
^'^at  only  impugned  as  other  things  recdved  from 
^'t  apostles  were.     It  was  never  confounded  with 
l^he  Sabbath,  but  carefully  distinguished  from  it 
vhoog^  we  have  not  quoted  nearlj  all  the  paasagea 
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by  which  this  point  might  be  proved).  It  was  not 
an  institution  of  seveie  Sabbatical  character,  but  a 
day  of  joy  and  cheerfulness,  rather  encouragii^ 
than  foii)idding  relaxation.  Religiously  regarded, 
it  was  a  day  of  solemn  meeting  for  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, for  united  prayer,  for  instruction,  for  alms- 
g'ring ;  and  though,  being  an  institution  under  the 
w  of  liberty,  work  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
formally  interdicted,  or  rest  formally  enjoined,  Ter- 
tullian  seems  to  indicate  that  the  character  of  the- 
day  was  opposed  to  worldly  business.  Finally, 
whatever  anialogy  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Sabbath,  in  no  passage  that 
has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Fourth  Commandment 
appealed  to  as  the  git>und  of  the  obligation  to 
observe  the  Lord's  Day.  But  on  whatever  grounds 
**  The  Lord's  Day"  may  be  supposed  to  rest,  it  is  a 
great  and  indisputable  &ct  that  four  years  before 
the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  it  was  reco^ 
nised  by  Constantino  in  his  celebrated  edict,  as  **  the 
venerable  Day  of  the  Sun."  The  terms  of  the  do> 
cmnent  are  these : — 

"  Imparator  ConttarUinui  Aug.  ffelpidio. 

**  Omnes  Jndlces  nrbonaeque  plebes  et  canctamm  arUan> 
oflBda  veneiabili  Die  Soils  qnieacant.  Rorl  tamen  podtr 
agroram  colturae  Ilber^  Ucenterque  Inserviant,  qnoniam 
fineqoenter  evenlt  at  noo  aptlus  alio  die  fhunenta  sulds 
ant  vlneae  scrobitms  mandentar,  ne  occaslone  momenti 
pereat  commodltas  coelesti  provlsione  concesaa/'—DcU, 
Nm,  Moart,  Crispo  II.  et  Ccnttcmtino  II.  Cott. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  away  this 
document  by  alleging — 1st,  that  "Solis  Dies"  ia 
not  the  Christian  name  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  that 
Constantino  did  not  therefore  intend  to  acknowledge 
it  as  a  Christian  institution.  2nd.  That,  before  his 
conversion,  Constantine  had  professed  himself  to  be 
especially  under  the  guardianship  of  the  sun,  and 
that,  at  the  very  best,  he  intended  to  make  a  religious 
compromise  between  sun-worshippers,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  "  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness," t.  e.  Christians.  3rdly.  That  Constan- 
tine's  edict  was  purely  a  kalendarial  one,  and  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  number  of  public  holidays. 
4thly.  That  Constantine  then  instituted  Sunday  for 
the  first  time  as  a  religious  day  for  Cliristians. 
The  fourth  of  these  statements  is  absolutely  refuted, 
both  by  the  quotations  made  above  from  writei-s  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  by  the  terms 
of  the  edict  itself.  The  three  other  statements  con- 
cern themselves  rather  with  what  Constantine  meant 
than  with  what  he  did.  But  wiUi  such  considera* 
tions  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  in  the  year  A.D.  321,  in  a  public  edict,  which 
was  to  apply  to  Christians  as  well  as  to  Pagans,  he 
put  especial  honour  upon  a  day  already  honoured 
by  the  former — ^judiciously  calling  it  by  a  name 
which  Christians  had  long  employed  without  scruple, 
and  to  which,  as  it  was  in  onlinary  use,  the  Pagans 
could  scarcely  object.  What  he  did  for  it  was  to 
insist  that  worldly  business,  whether  by  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  law  or  by  private  citizens,  should 
be  intermitted  during  its  continuance.  Were  any 
other  testimony  wanting  to  the  existence  of  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  Christian  worship  at  this  period,  it  might 
be  supplied  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  325. 
The  Fathers  there  and  then  assembled  assume  it  as 
an  existing  fact,  and  only  notice  it  incidentally  in 
order  to  regulate  an  indifferent  matter,  the  posture 
of  Christian  worshippers  upon  it. 

Lord's  Sii]n^<    '^  ^^^  7i\a.0\  >2b?Qa  ^«kx^ 


purpoM  met  in  the  evening  and  reclined  on  couches 
<ooinp.  Matt.  zzvi.  20;  Luke  zxii.  14;  nnd  Jdin 
xiii.  *i3,  25).  Tlie  head  of  the  household,  or  cele- 
))nuit,  began  by  a  form  of  blessing  "for  the  day 
and  for  the  wine,"  pronounced  over  a  cup,  of  which 
ho  and  the  others  then  drank.  (2)  All  who  were 
present  thpn  washed  their  hands;  this  also  liavin;; 
a  !(i)ocial  licnodiction.  (3)  The  table  wax  then  set 
nut  with  the  jmsohal  lamb,  unleavened  brrail,  bitter 
hi':lM,  and  tlie  di»h  known  as  Charosetli,  a  sauce 
niaile  of  dates,  figs,  raisins,  and  vinegar,  nnd  de- 
signed to  commeniornte  the  mortar  of  their  bondage 
in  Kgypt.  (4)  The  celebrant  lirst,  and  then  the 
othL'Hi,  dip]X^  a  portion  of  the  bitter  herbs  into 
the  Chai-oseth  and  ate  them.  ^.'»)  The  dishes  were 
then  removed,  and  a  cup  of  wine  aeain  brought. 
Then  followed  an  interval  which  was  allowed  theor 
otiatlly  for  the  questions  tliat  might  be  asked  by 
children  or  i)ro»elytes,  who  were  astonished  at  such 
a  strange  )^*ginning  of  a  fea'vt,  and  the  cup  was 
passed  round  luid  drunk  at  the  close  of  it.  (6)  The 
dishes  being  brought  on  ng:ain,  the  celebrant  ns 
]^eate<!  the  cummemorative  woitls  which  opened 
>vhat  WM  strictly  the  pa.<chal  supper,  nnd  pro- 
nniu)Ci>I  a  solemn  thnnksgivin<;,  followed  by  Ps. 
v'xiii.  and  cxiv.  (7)  Th«ni  rnme  a  second  washing 
of  the  han<)s,  witli  a  short  form  of  blessing  as  before, 
Mn\  the  c«'l'*bmnt  broke  one  of  the  two  loaves  or 
c>akes  of  unleavened  breml,  ami  gave  thanks  over  it. 
All  then  took  poiiionsof  the  brea*!  and  dipjied  them, 
lo^other  with  the  bitter  herbs,  into  the  Charoseth, 
n!:<l  so  ate  them.  (8)  After  this  they  ate  the  flesh 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  with  bread.  &c.,  as  they  liked; 
an«l  atter  another  blessini;,  a  thinf  cup,  known 
i'j'pefialiy  as  the  "cup  of  bl«wing,**  was  handed 
rcnuil.  (9 )  This  was  snccetnled  by  a  fourth  cup, 
and  the  recital  of  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.  followed  by  a 
pi-5iy»T.  and  this  was  accordingly  known  as  the  cup 
of  the  Hallel.  or  of  the  Son*;.  (10)  There  might 
be,  in  conclusion,  a  fifth  cup,  proviiled  that  the 


bad  been  annual.  No  rule  was  giren  i 
and  frequency  of  the  new  feast  that  thi 
on  tlie  old,  but  the  command  **  Do  tl 
ye  drink  it"  (1  Cor.  zi.  25%  luggeil 
continual  recurrence  of  that  which  wi 
memoiial  of  one  whom  they  would  « 
forget.  The  words,  "This  is  my  bo 
the  unleavened  bread  a  new  cfaai-actei 
been  prepared  for  bnguoge  that  woi 
have  been  so  startling,  by  the  teoching 
3'i-5d),  and  thev  were  thus  taught  1 
broad  that  was  bix>ken  the  witness  c 
possible  union  and  incorporation  witl 
The  cup  which  was  "the  new  testa 
blood,"  would  remind  them,  in  like  m 
wonderful  prophecy  in  which  that  n 
had  been  foretold  ( jer.  zzii.  31-34). 
that  there  may  have  been  yet  another 
nectffl  witli  these  symbolic  acts.  Thefhi 
of  the  Jews  involvcil,  at  or  after  thi 
administration  to  the  mourners  of  bread 
zvi.  7  ;  Ez.  zziv.  17 ;  Hos.  iz.  4 ;  Tobu 
of  wine,  known,  when  thus  giren,  as 
consolation."  May  not  the  bread  an<i 
the  Last  Supper  have  had  sonoething 
racter,  preparing  the  minds  of  Christ's 
His  departure  by  treating  it  as  aln 
plishedr  May  we  not  conjectnre,  witJ 
the  r^ion  of  history  for  that  of  oont 
the  thoughts,  desires,  emoti<His,  of  t 
divine  sorrow  and  communion  would  bi 
lead  the  disciples  to  craVe  earnestly  to  i 
Would  it  not  be  natural  that  tliey  sboi 
renewal  in  the  way  which  their  Blaster 
out  to  them?  From  this  time,  aooo 
words  "to  break  bread,"  appear  to  li 
tlie  disciples  a  new  significance.  It  ni 
assumed  indeed,  as  yet,  the  character 
liturgical  act ;  but  when  they  met  to 
it  was  with  new  thoughts  and  hopes,  i 
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ith  the  aocoant  given  in  the  preeeding 
of  the  lore  which  made  them  lire  as  having 
mi\  things  common,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  ' 
implies  that  the  chief  actual  meal  of  each  day  was 
oo€  in  which  thej  met  as  brothent,  and  which  was 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  the  more  solemn 
cotnmemoratiTe  acta  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread  ^ 
and  the  drinking  of  the  cup.     It  will  be  convenient  | 
to  anticipate  the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a 
aomewhi^  later  date,  and  to  say  that,  apparently, 
they  thus  united  every  day  the  Agapd  or  feast  of 
Love  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.     It 
would  be  natoral  that  in  a  society  consisting  of 
many  thousand  membei's  there  should  be  many 
plaoM  <^  meeting.     The  congregation  assembling  in 
each  place  would  come  to  be  known  as  *'  the  Church" 
in  tUs  or  that  man*s  house  (Rom.  xvi.  5,  23 ;  1 
Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  Col.  iv.  15  ;  Philem.  ver.  2).     When 
they  met,  the  place  of  honour  would  naturally  be 
taken  by  one  of  the  apostles,  or  some  elder  repre- 
•entios;  him.     It  would  belong  to  him  to  pronounce 
^he  blessing   and   thanksgiving,   with   which   the 
locals  of  devout  Jews  always  began  and  ended.    The 
nuiterials  for  the  meal  would  be  provided  out  of 
the  common  funds  of  the  Church,  or  the  liberality 
of  individual  membei-s.     The  bi*ead  (unless  the  con- 
certed Jews  were  to  think  of  themselves  as  keeping 
*  perpetual  passovcr)  would  be  such  as  they  hnbit- 
nally  used.     The  wine  (probably  the  common  red 
''ine  of  Palestine,  Prov.  xxiii.  31)  would,  according 
to  their  usual  practice,  be  mixed  with  water.     But 
*^  thia  was  to  be  more  than  a  common  meal  afler 
^^  pattern  of  the  Essenes,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
'Dtroduce  words  that  would  show  that  what  was 
^po^  was  in  remembrance  of  their  Master.   At  some 
^**>e,  before  or  after  the  meal  of  which  they  partook 
»  such,  the  bread  and  the  wine  would  be  given  with 
*^c  special  form  of  words  or  acts,  to  indicate  its 
^'^"Tacter.    New  converts  would  need  some  explan- 
^^^  of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  observance. 
What  would  be  so  fitting  and  so  much  in  harmony 
^^  the  precedents  of  the  Paschal  feast  as  the  nai^ 
'^▼e  of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  of  its  insti- 
">*Jon  (1  Cor.  xi.  23-27)?    With  this  there  would 
J'tiii^y  be  associated  (as  in  Acts  ii.  42)  prayers 
^  tliemselves  and  others.    Their  gladness  would 
^^^  itself  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  with  which 
^T  pndsed  God  (Heb.  ii.  46,  47  ;  James  v.  13). 
f«e  ^oalqgy  of  the  Passover,  the  general  feeling  of 
^J*  Jews,  uid  the  practice  of  the  Essenes  may  pos- 
^^*y  have  suggested  ablutions,  partial  or  entire,  as 
?  f**parstion  for  the  feast  (Heb.  x.  22 ;  John  xiii. 
"^3^5»    At  some  point  in  the  feast  those  who  were 
^***nt,  men  and  women  sitting  apai-t,  would  rise 
r^  .^^nte  each  other  with  the  "  holy  kiss  *'  (1  Cor. 
*^«.    20  J  2  Cor.  xiii.  12).     The  next  traces  that 
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ns  are  in  1  Cor.,  and  the  &ct  that  we  find 
is  in  itself  significant.  The  commemorative 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  personal  disciples 
£■  Ohrist,  or  the  Jewish  converts  whom  Uiey  ga- 
•«  **^  round  them  at  Jerusalem.  The  title  of  the 
l^^^^p  of  blessing  '*  (1  Cor.  x.  16),  has  been  imported 
^'^  the  Greek  Chunrh.  The  synonym  of  "  the  cup 
^Mbe  Lord"  (1  Cor.  x.  21)  distinguishes  it  from 
other  cups  that  belonged  to  the  Agapi.  The 
'*  fellowship  "  is  passing  by  degrees  into  the 
signification  of  **  Communion."  The  apostle 
^r^^TS  to  his  own  office  as  breaking  the  bread  and 

^.J^**!^  ^^^  <^P  (^  ^^^*  ^*  ^^)*     '^^  ^^^  ^^ 
^^^^ch  the  bread  was  placed  was  the  Lord's  Table. 

the  practice  of  the  Agapfc,  as  well  as  the  ob- 

D.B. 


servanoe  of  the  commemorative  feast,  had  been 
transferred  to  Corinth,  and  this  called  for  a  special 
notice.  Evils  had  sprung  up  which  had  to  be 
checked  at  once.  The  meeting  of  friends  for  a 
social  meal,  to  which  all  contributed,  was  a  suffi- 
ciently familiar  practice  in  the  common  life  of 
Greeks  of  this  period;  and  the  club-feasts  were 
associated  with  plans  of  mutiuil  reliefer  charity  to 
the  poor.  The  Agap6  of  the  new  society  would 
seem  to  them  to  be  such  a  feast,  and  hence  came  a 
disorder  that  alt<^ther  frustrated  the  object  of  the 
Churdi  in  instituting  it.  What  was  to  be  the  re- 
medy for  this  terrible  and  growing  evil  St.  Paul 
does  not  state  explicitly.  He  reserves  formal  regul- 
ations for  a  later  personal  visit.  In  the  mean  time 
he  gives  a  rule  which  would  make  the  union  of  the 
Agap6  and  the  Lord's  Supper  possible  without 
the  risk  of  profanation.  They  were  not  to  come 
even  to  the  former  with  the  keen  edge  of  appetite. 
They  were  to  wait  till  all  were  met,  instead  of 
scrambling  tumaltuously  to  help  themselves  (1  Cor. 
xi.  33,  34).  In  one  point,  however,  the  custom  of 
the  Church  of  Corinth  differed  apparently  from  that 
of  Jerusalem.  The  meeting  for  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  no  longer  daily  (1  Cor.  xi.  20,  33).  The  direc- 
tions given  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  suggest  the  constitution 
of  a  celebration  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The 
meeting  at  Troas  is  on  the  same  day  (Acts  xx.  7). 
The  tendency  of  this  language,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably of  the  order  subsequently  established,  was  to 
separate  what  had  hitheiio  been  united.  We  stand 
as  it  were  at  the  dividing  point  of  the  history  of 
the  two  institutions,  and  henceforth  each  takes  its 
own  course.  One,  as  belonging  to  a  transient  phase 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  varying  in  its  effetris  with 
changes  in  national  character  or  forms  of  civilisation, 
passes  through  many  stages,  and  finally  dies  out. 
The  other  also  has  its  changes.  The  morning  cele- 
bration tikes  the  place  of  the  evening.  In  Acts  xx. 
1 1  we  have  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
transition  may  have  been  effected.  The  disciples  at 
Troos  meet  together  to  break  bread.  The  hour  is 
not  definitely  stated,  but  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's 
discoui-se  was  protracted  till  past  midnight,  and  the 
mention  of  the  many  lamps  indicate  a  later  time 
than  that  commonly  fixed  for  the  Greek  SeTiryoi'. 
Then  came  the  teaching  and  the  prayers,  and  then, 
towards  early  dawn,  the  breaking  of  bread,  which 
constituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  which  they 
were  gathered  together.  If  this  midnight  meeting 
may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  common  practice,  ori- 
ginating in  reverence  for  an  ordinance  which  Christ 
had  enjoined,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
next  step  would  be  to  transfer  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  permanently  to  the  morning  hour,  to 
which  it  had  gradually  been  approximating.  The 
recurrence  of  the  same  liturgical  words  in  Acts 
xxvii.  35  makes  it  probable,  though  not  certain, 
that  the  food  of  which  St.  Paul  thus  paitook  was 
intended  to  have,  for  himself  and  his  Christian  com-  ' 
ponions,  the  character  at  once  of  the  Agap^  and  the 
Eucharist. 

Lo-mha'mah,  t.  e,  "  the  nncompassionated/'  the 
name  of  the  daughter  of  Hosea  the  prophet,  given 
to  denote  the  utterly  ruined  and  hopeless  condition 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  whom  Jehovah  would 
no  more  have  mercy  (Hos.  i.  6). 

Lot,  the  son  of  Hiuim,  and  therefore  the  nephew 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  27,  31).     His  sisters  wei-e 
MiLCAH  the  wife  of  Nahor,  and  1«C^B.,V)  t«nw<h 
identified  with  Suaih.    Hann  ^eji^wSox^  Vi*  «cb^^- 
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fflration  of  Terah  and  his  family  fram  Ur  of  the 
ChaMees  (ver.  28),  and  Lot  was  therefore  bom 
there.  He  removed  with  the  rest  of  his  kindred 
to  Chanm,  and  again  subsequently  with  Abraham 
and  Sarai  to  Canaan  (xii.  4,  5).  With  them  he 
took  refuge  in  Egypt  from  a  &mine,  and  with 
them  returned,  first  to  the  *' South"  (xiii.  1), 
and  then  to  their  original  settlement  between  Bethel 
and  Ai  ^rer.  3,  4).  But  the  pastures  of  the  hills 
of  Bethel,  whidi  had  with  ease  contained  the  two 
strangers  on  their  first  arrival,  were  not  able  any 
l(»iger  to  bear  them,  so  much  had  their  possessions 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  increased  since  that  time. 
It  was  not  any  disagi'eement  between  Abraham  and 
Lot — their  illations  continued  good  to  the  last; 
but  between  the  fJaves  who  tended  their  countless 
herds  disputes  arose,  and  a  parting  was  necessary. 
From  some  one  of  the  round  swelling  hills  which 
surround  Bethel — from  none  more  likely  than  that 
which  stands  immediately  on  its  east — the  two 
Hebrews  looked  over  the  comparatively  empty 
land,  in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and 
Zoar  (xiii.  10).  And  Lot  lifled  up  his  eyes  towards 
the  lefl,  and  beheld  all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan 
that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere ;  like  a  garden 
of  Jehovah ;  like  that  unutterably  gi^n  and  fertile 
land  of  Egypt  he  had  only  lately  quitted.  It  was 
exactly  the  prospect  to  tempt  a  man  who  had  no 
fixed  purpose  of  his  own,  who  had  not  like  Abram 
obeyed  a  stem  inward  call  of  duty.  So  Lot  lefl  his 
micle  on  the  barren  hills  of  Bethel,  and  he  "  chose 
all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan,  and  journeyed  east," 
down  the  ravines  which  give  access  to  the  Jordan 
valley :  and  then  when  he  reached  it  tumed  again 
southward  and  advanced  as  far  as  Sodom  (11,  12). 

2.  The  next  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Lot  is  his 
capture  by  the  four  kings  of  the  East,  and  his 
rescue  by  Abram  (Gen.  xiv.).  Whatever  may  be 
the  age  of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  those  before 
and  atler  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  the 
history  of  Lot  is  concerned,  it  is  in  its  right  posi- 
tion in  the  narrative.  The  events  which  it  narrates 
must  have  occurred  afler  those  of  ch.  xiii.,  and 
before  those  of  xviii.,  and  xix.  3.  The  last  scene 
pieserved  to  us  in  the  history  of  Lot  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  He  is  still  living  in 
Sodom  (Gen.  xix.^.  Some  years  have  passed.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  licentious  corruption  of  Sodom 
he  still  preserves  some  of  the  delightful  charac- 
teristics of  his  wandering  life,  his  fervent  and 
chivalrous  hospitality  (xix.  2,  8),  the  unleavened 
bread  of  the  tent  of  the  wilderness  (ver.  3),  the 
water  for  the  feet  of  the  wayfarera  (ver.  2)  afford- 
ing his  guests  a  reception  identical  with  that  which 
they  had  experienced  that  very  morning  in  Abra- 
ham's tent  on  the  heights  of  Hebron  (comp.  xviii. 

3,  6).  His  deliverance  from  the  guilty  and  con- 
demned city  points  the  allusion  of  St.  Peter  (2  Pet 
ii.  6-9).  Where  Zoar  was  situated,  in  which  he 
found  a  temporary  refuge  during  the  destruction 
of  the  other  cities  of  the  plain,  we  do  not  know 
with  absolute  ceilainty.  But  this  will  be  best 
examined  under  Zoar.  The  end  of  Lot's  wife  is 
commonly  treated  as  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Bible.  But  it  surely  need  not  be  so.  It  cannot  be 
necessary,  as  some  have  done,  to  create  the  details 
of  the  story  where  none  are  given.  On  these  points 
the  recoi-d  is  silent.  The  value  and  the  significance 
of  the  story  to  us  are  contained  in  the  allusion  of 
Christ  (Luke  xvii.  32).     Later  ages  have  not  been 

aatisSed  ao  to  icare  the  matter,  but   have  iu- 
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sifted  on  identif^ng  the  ^pillar"  with  Mmec^ 
of  the  fleeting  forms  which  the  perishaUe  rock:;^ 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  constantly  aasum  ^^ 
in  its  process  of  decomposition  and  liquefiMli^  ^ 
The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Moab  ^^g 
Ammon  from  the  incestuous  intercoone  betn — -  , 
Lot  and  his  two  daughters,  with  whidi  hit  histi.  « 
abruptly  concludes,  has  been  often  treated  as  -3^ 
were  a  Hebrew  legend  which  owed  its  <mgin  to 
bitter  hatred  existing  from  the  earliest  to  the  1^^  -^ 
times   between  the  **  Children  of  Lot"  and  ^ 

Children  of  Israel.  But  even  the  most  destruc^-^ 
critics  allow  that  the  narrative  is  a  cootinue^.^ 
without  a  break  of  that  which  precedet  it,  «^-  ^ 
they  fail  to  point  out  any  marks  of  later  da^^ 
the  language  of  this  portion;  and  it  cannon 
questioned  that  the  writer  records  it  as  an  histoy-i^ 
fact.  Even  if  the  l^endary  theory  were  admi&«^  |>  j 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Ammon.  ^^ 
Moab  sprang  from  Lot. 

Lot.  The  custom  of  deciding  doubtful  quest  100 
by  lot  is  one  of  gi'eat  extent  and  high  antic|uic:y 
recommending  itself  as  a  sort  of  appeal  to  ^h 
Almighty,  secuie  from  all  influence  of  passioo.  oi 
bias,  and  is  a  sort  of  divination  employed  even  ^] 
the  gods  themselves  (Hom.  //.  xxii.  209 :  Cic  ^ 
Div,  i.  34,  ii.  41).  Among  the  Jews  also  the  '■-3^ 
of  lotR,  with  a  religious  intention,  direct  or  inJir^^'^ 
prevailed  extensively.  The  religious  estimate  _* 
them  may  be  gathei^ed  fh)m  Prov.  xtL  33.  7  ^. 
following  historical  or  ritual  instances  are — 1.  Om 
of  men  for  an  invading  force  (Judg.  i.  1,  zx.  1 
2.  Partition  (a)  of  the  soil  of  Palestine  among  t 
tribes  (Num.  xzvi.  55 ;  Josh,  xviii.  10 ;  Acts  n 
19).  (6)  of  Jerusalem ;  1.  e,  probably  its  spoil 
captives  among  captors  (Obad.  11);  of  the  lai;^ 
itself  in  a  similar  way  (1  Mace.  iii.  36).  (c)  A 
portionmeut  of  possessions,  or  spoil,  or  of  prlsone! 
to  foreigners  or  captors  (Joel  iii.  3 ;  Nah.  iii.  10  ' 
Matt,  xxvii.  35).  3.  (a)  Settlement  of  doubtful 
questions  (Prov.  xvi.  33,  xviii.  18).  (6)  A  niod^ 
of  divination  among  heathens  by  means  of  anows^ 
two  iiLScribed,  and  one  without  mark  (Hos.  iv.  12  ; 
Ez.  xxi.  21).  (c)  Detection  of  a  criminal  (Josh, 
vii.  14,  18).  (</)  Appointment  of  persons  tc 
otlioes  or  duties,  as  above  in  Achan's  case,  {e)  Sc 
lection  of  the  ecape-goat  on  the  Day  of  Atonemeo 
(Lev.  xvi.  8,  10).  4.  The  use  of  words  heard  < 
pas^aecs  chosen  at  random  from  Scripture. 

Lo  tan,  the  eldest  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (G( 
xxxvi.  20,  22,  29  ;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  39). 

Lothasu'baB  (1  Esd.  ix.  44),  a  corruption 
Hashl'M  in  Neh.  viii.  4. 

Lots,  Feast  ol     [Purim.] 

Love-Feastt  (Jude  12,  and  2  Pet  ii.  13) 
entertainment  in  which  the  poorer  members  0/ 
Church  partook,  furnished  from  the  contribu' 
of  Christians  resorting  to  the  Euchaiistic  eel 
tion,  but  whether  befoi  e  or  afler  it  may  be  dou 
The  true  account  of  the  matter  is  probablj 
given   by  Chiysastom,   who   says   that   afle 
early  community  of  goods  had  ceased,  the 
members  brought  to  the  Church  contributi 
food   and   drink,   of  which,   after   the   con* 
of  the  sejTices  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eu( 
all  partook  together,  by  this  means  helping 
mote  the  principle  of  love  among  Christian* 
almast  universiil  custom  to  receive  the  E 
fantlng  proves  that  in  later  times  the  lo' 
must  have  followed,  not  preceded,  the  K' 
The  love-feasts  were  forbidden  to  be  held  in 
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ryflnCoqncn  of  Laodicea,  ▲.D.  320,  Cone.  Qumi- 
sit,  A.D.  692,  c.  74,  Aix-la-Chapdle.  A.D.  816 ; 
-■it  in  somo  fonn  or  other  they  continued  to  a 

odi  later  period. 

Loi'on,  one  of  the  sons  of  <*  Solomon's  servants  " 
^ho  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  33). 

Luliiill,  a  nation  mentioned  as  oontribnting, 
er  with  Cushites  and  Sukkiim,  to  Shishak's 
(2  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  and  apparently  as  forming 

th  Cnshites  the  buUc  of  Zerah's  army  (xvi.  8), 
of  by  Nahum  (Ui.  9)  with  Put  or  Phut, 

helping  No-Amon  (Thebes),  of  which  Cush  and 
i  were  the  strength ;  and  by  Daniel  (zi.  43) 

paying  court  with  the  Cushites  to  a  conqueror 

*^7pi  or  the  Egyptians.     For  more  precise 

onnation  we  look  to  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
jno  which  we  find  representations  of  a  people 

lied  Rebu,  or  Lebu,  who  cannot  be  doubted  to 
^riorreiipoDd  to  the  Lubim.  These  Kebu  were  a 
•w  arlike  people,  with  whom  Menptah  and  Rameses 
^XJ.,  who  both  ruled  in  the  13th  century  B.C., 
"^^sigfd  successful  wars.  The  latter  king  routed 
^^em  with  much  slaughter.  The  sculptures  of  the 
^i~eat  temple  he  raised  at  Thebes,  now  called  that 
o^Hedeenet  Haboo,  give  us  representations  of  the 
-^^^ba,  showing  that  they  were  fiiir,  and  of  what  is 
^^Ued  s  Shemitic  type,  like  the  Berbers  and  Kabyles. 
-■■  **«y  are  distinguished  as  northern,  that  is,  as 
P^^allel  to,  or  north  of.  Lower  Egypt.  Of  their 
J^^og  African  Uiere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
^JJe  Lubim  are  probably  the  Mizraite  Lehahim. 
*««  historical  indications  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
'i^ieQta  thus  lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  tiie  Lubim, 
^^  primitive  Libyans,  on  the  African  coast  to  the 
?f«stward  of  Egypt,  perhaps  extending  fiur  beyond 
"*•  Cvrenaica. 

.  XiHeaSi  a  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul 
^*^iig  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Philem.  24). 
i^^  is  the  same  as  Luke,  the  beloved  physician  (Col, 
^^-  14;  2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

XAl'eiftr.  The  name  is  found  in  Is.  xiv.  12, 
^^^^pled  with  the  epithet  "son  of  the  morning," 
^'^^  clearly  signifies  a  "  bright  star,"  and  probably 
^^t  we  call  the  morning  star.  In  this  passage 
^is  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  fcng  of 
""•^ylon,  in  his  splendour  and  in  his  fall.  Its 
^l^lHication,  from  St.  Jerome  downwards,  to  Satan 
J^liis  fall  from  heaven,  arises  probably  from  the 
^•^  that  the  Babylonian  Empire  is  in  Scripture 
represented  as  the  type  of  tyrannical  and  self- 
'^oliaiug  power,  and  especially  connected  with  the 
***5Pire  of  the  Evil  One  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Xtn'oillfi  a  Roman  consul,  who  is  said  to  have 
2^tten  the  letter  to  Ptolemy  (Euergetes),  which 
^•Uped  Simon  I.  of  the  protection  of  Rome  (cir. 
^-C,  139-8;  1  Mace.  xv.  10,  15-24).  The  whole 
^>Txi  of  the  letter — tlie  mention  of  one  consul  only, 
^^*  description  of  the  oonsul  by  the  praenomen,  the 
^^'^^iadon  of  the  senate  and  of  the  date  shows  that  it 
r'^'^ot  be  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original  docu- 
j***At;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  substance  of  the 
^y^y  which  is  open  to  just  suspicion.  The  im- 
^''fect  transcription  of  the  name  has  led  to  the 
^^t^tlfication  of  Lucius  with  three  distinct  persons 
Hr^l.)  [Ludus]  Furius  Philus,  who  was  not  consul 

f^  ^^*  ^^*  *°^  ^  thei-efore  at  once  excluded. 
^^tO  Ludus  Caedlius  Metellus  Calvns,  who  was 
^^*^«ul  in  B.C.  142.  (3.)  But  the  third  identifica- 
w^**^  with  Ludus  Calpumius  Piso,  who  was  oonsul 
•^  139,  is  most  probably  correct, 
^U'eiili,  a  kinsman  or  fellow-tribesmaji  of  St 
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Paul  (Rom.  zri.  21),  by  whom  he  fa  laid  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  ordained  bishop  of  the  chuivh  of 
Cenchreae.  He  is  thought  by  aome  to  be  the  same 
with  Ludus  of  Cyrene. 

Lu'dTii  of  Cyre'ne.  Ludus,  thus  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  his  city,  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  in  company  with  Barnabas,  Simeon,  called 
Niger,  Manaen,  and  Saul,  who  are  described  as  pro- 
phets and  teachers  of  the  church  at  Antiodi  (Acts 
xiu.  1\  Whether  Lucius  was  one  of  the  seventy 
disdples,  as  stated  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  is  quite  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  formed  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom  St. 
Peter  preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii. 
10) ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he  was 
one  of  •*  the  men  of  Cyrene "  who,  being  **  scat- 
tered abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about 
Stephen,"  went  to  Antioch  preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus  (Acts  xi.  19,  20).  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  Lucius  is  the  kinsman  of  St.  Paul,  mentioned 
by  that  apostle  as  joining  with  him  in  his  saluta- 
tion to  the  Roman  brethren  (Rom.  xvi.  21).  There 
is  certamly  no  sufficient  reason  for  r^arding  him 
as  identiod  with  St.  Lake  the  Evangelist. 

Lnd,  the  fourth  name  in  the  list  of  the  children 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  17),  that  of 
a  person  or  tribe,  or  both,  descended  from  him. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Lud  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Lydians  (Jos.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4),  and  thus  repre- 
sented by  the  Lydus  of  their  mythical  period 
(Herod,  i.  7).  But  the  Egyptian  monuments  show 
us  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries  B.C.  a 
powerful  people  called  Ruten  or  Luden,  probably 
seated  near  Mesopotamia,  and  apparentiy  north  of 
Palestine,  whom  some,  however,  make  the  Assy- 
rians. 

Ln'dlm  (Gen.  x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  11),  a  Mizraite 
people  or  tribe.  From  thdr  position  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Ludim  were  settled  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  perhaps 
further  than  any  other  Mizraite  tri^.  Lud  and 
the  Ludim  are  mentioned  in  four  passages  of  the 
prophets  (Is.  Ixvi.  19  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  10, 
zzrviii.  5).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  one 
nation  is  intended  in  these  passages,  and  it  seems 
that  Uius  far  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  Mizraite  Ludim.  We  have  still  to 
inquire  how  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments and  of  profane  history  may  affect  our  sup- 
position. From  the  former  we  learn  that  several 
forden  nations  contributed  allies  or  mercenaries  to 
the  Egyptian  armies.  Among  them  we  identify 
the  Rebu  with  the  Lubim,  and  the  Shabtatan a 
with  the  Cherethim,  who  also  served  in  David's 
army.  The  rest  of  these  foreign  troops  seem  to 
have  been  of  African  nations,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  From  the  Greek  writers  we  learn  that 
Ionian,  Carian,  and  other  Greek  mercenaries,  formed 
an  important  element  in  the  Egyptian  army  in  all 
times  when  the  country  vras  independent,  from  the 
reign  of  Pi^ammetichus  until  the  final  conquest  by 
Ochus.  These  mercenaries  wero  even  settled  in 
Egypt  by  Psammetichus.  Thero  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  mention  of  them  in  the  Bible,  excepting  they 
be  intended  by  Lnd  and  the  Ludim  in  the  passages 
that  have  been  considered.  It  most  be  recollected 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  connect  the  Shemite  Lud 
with  the  Lydians,  and  that  at  the  time  of  Uie  pro- 
phets by  whom  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are  mentioned, 
the  Lydian  kingdom  generally  ot  aiwv}%  \iid\^<«d^ 
the  more  western  part  of  Ksok  Minot,  «o  \}ci«N.  ^« 
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terms  Lud  and  Ludim  might  well  apply  to  the 
Ionian  and  Carian  meroenariei  drawn  from  this 
territorj.  We  must  therefore  hesitate  before  ab- 
Mlutely  concluding  that  this  important  portion  of 
the  E^ptian  mercenaries  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  upon  the  prima  facia  evidence  that  the  onlj 
name  which  could  stand  for  it  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  nn  African  nation. 

Laliith,  the  Aioe&t  of^  a  place  in  Moab ;  ap- 
poi-cntly  the  ascent  to  a  sanctuary  or  holy  spot  on 
an  eminence.  It  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  5,  and 
the  parallel  passage  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  5).  In 
tlie  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomasticonf 
"Luith")  it  was  still  known  and  stood  between 
Areopolis  (Kabbath-Moab)  and  21oar.  M.  dc  Saulcy 
places  it  at  **  Kharbet>Noudhin ; "  but  this  is  north 
of  Areopolis,  and  cannot  be  said  to  lie  between  it 
and  Zoar. 

Luke.  The  name  Luke  is  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Lucanus  or  of  Lucilius.  It  is  not  to  be  oonfouihlcd 
with  Lucius  (Airts  xiii.  1  ;  Horn.  xvi.  21),  which 
belongs  to  a  dilleieiit  person.  The  name  Luke 
occurs  three  times  iu  the  New  Testament  (Col.  iv. 
14;  2  Tim.  iv.  11  ;  Philem.  '24),  and  probably  iu 
all  three,  the  thii-d  evangelist  is  the  pei>on  spukvn 
of.  Combining  the  traditional  element  with  the 
scriptural,  the  unoeitain  witli  the  certain,  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  following  dim  outline  of  the  Evim- 
gclist's  life.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  iii.  4);  in  what  condition  of  life 
is  uncertain.  That  he  was  taught  the  science  of 
medicine  does  not  prove  that  he  was  of  higher  biith 
than  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  The  well-known 
tradition  that  Luke  was  also  a  painter,  and  of  no 
mean  skill,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Nioephorus 
(ii.  43),  and  of  other  late  writers.  He  was  not 
horn  a  Jew,  for  he  is  not  i^eckoned  among  them 
**  of  the  circumcision  *'  by  St.  Paul  (oomp.  Col.  iv. 
11  with  ver.  14).  The  date  of  his  conversion  is 
uncertain.  The  statement  of  Epiphaniua  and  others, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  has  nothing 
very  improbable  in  it;  whilst  that  which  Theo- 
phylact  adopts  (on  Luke  xxiv.)  that  he  was  one  of 
the  two  who  journeyed  to  Emmaus  with  the  risen 
Redeemer,  has  found  modem  defenders.  The  first 
ray  of  historical  light  falls  on  -the  Evangelist  when 
he  joins  St.  Paul  at  Ti-oas,  and  shares  his  journey 
into  Macedonia.  The  sudden  transition  to  the  first 
penoQ  plural  in  Acts  xvi.  9,  is  most  naturally 
cx]>lained,  after  all  the  objections  that  have  been 
ui^cd,  l^  supposing  that  Luke,  the  writer  of  the 
Acts,  formed  one  of  St.  Paul's  company  finom  this 
point.  As  far  as  Philippi  the  Evangelist  journeyed 
with  the  ApoRtle.  The  resumption  of  the  third 
person  on  Paul's  dejKirture  from  that  place  (xvii.  1) 
would  show  that  Luke  was  now  lefl  behind. 
During  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  second  missionary 
journey  we  hear  of  Luke  no  more.  But  on  the 
third  journey  the  same  indication  remintls  us  that 
Luke  is  again  of  the  company  (Acts  xx.  5),  having 
joined  it  apparently  nt  Philippi,  where  he  had  been 
left.  With  the  Apostle  he  pas^  through  Miletus, 
Tyre,  and  Ciesarea  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  £>,  xxi.  18). 
Between  the  two  visits  of  Paul  to  Philippi  seven 
years  had  elapsed  (a.d.  61  to  a.D.  58),  which  the 
Evangeli&t  may  have  spent  in  Philippi  and  its 
neighbourhood,  preiching  the  Gospel.  There  re- 
mains one  passage,  which,  if  it  refers  to  St.  Luke, 
must  belong  to  this  period.  "  We  have  sent  with 
him  "  (I.e.  Titus)  <*  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in 
the  gospel  tiioughoat  all  the  churches"  (2  Cor. 
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viii.  1 8).  The  subscriptaoa  of  the  epistle  mU  fiiti 
that  it  was  **  writtoi  from  I%ilip|H,  a  «tj  a 
Macedonia,  by  Titus  and  Lucat,  ud  it  is  a 
oM  opinion  that  Luke  was  the  componioo  of  Titii 
although  he  is  not  named  in  the  body  of  the  Epsll 
If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose  that  during  tl 
**  three  months  '*  of  Paul's  sojourn  at  HUlip 
(Acts  xz.  3)  Luke  was  sent  from  that  pboe 
Corinth  <m  this  errand.  He  again  appeani  in  1 
company  of  Paul  in  the  memorable  journey 
Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1).  He  lemained  at  his  a 
during  his  first  imprisonment  (CoL  iv.  14;  VhUa 
24);  and  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Sees 
Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  daring  the  atcn 
imprisonment,  then  the  testimony  of  that  E^ 
(iv.  1 1 )  shows  that  he  continned  £uthful  to  ti 
Apostle  to  the  end  of  his  afflictions.  Afitt  ti 
dffith  of  St.  Paul,  the  acts  of  his  faithful  oompaaii 
are  hopelessly  obscure  to  us.  In  the  well-knsi 
passage  of  Epiphanius,  we  And  that  receiriryi 
commission  to  preach  the  Gospel,  [Luke]  pitacli 
first  in  Dalmatia  and  Gallia.  As  to  the  agt«| 
death  of  the  Evangelist  there  is  the  utmo»l  ixad 
tainty.  That  he  (Sed  a  martyr,  between  A.D.I 
and  A.D.  100,  would  seem  to  have  the  balaaifl 
suffrages  iu  its  favour.  ' 

Luke,  Oofpel  oL    The  third  Gospel  is 
by  the  geuerai  con^nt  of  andent  Chri»t«Mloa, 
**  the   beloved   phy»ici:ui,*'   Luke,   the   friend 
comiKinion  of  the  Apoeitle  Paul.    It  has  beeD 
already  [Gosi'ELs]  that  tlie  Gospels  were  in 
one  collection,  and  were  spoken  of  undoal 
as   the  work  of  those  whose   names  thev 
towards  the  aid  of  the  second  century. 
rogai\ls  the  genuineness  of  St  Luke  any 
is  entangled  with  a  somewhat  difficult  q 
namely,  what  is  the  relation   of  the  G 
possess  to  that  which  was  used   by  the 
Marcion?     The  case  may  be  briefly  btatei. 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  announced  salvation  tt 
and  Gentile,  through  Him  who  was  b(»rn  s 
of  the  seed  of  David.    The  two  sides  of  tlsi 
pi-oduced  very  early  two  opposite  taidendei  ■ 
Church.      One  party   thought  of  Christ  tf 
Heshiah  of  the  Jews ;  the  other  as  the 
of  the  human  race.      Marcion    of  Sincf^ 
nourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
expi^essed  strongly  the  tendency  opposed  to  J 
He  views  the  O.T.,  not  as  a  preparataoo  fbr 
coming  of  the  Lord,  but  as  something  hoftib 
spirit  to  the  Gospel.      This   divorcement  of 
N.  T.  from  the  Old  was  at  the  root  of 
doctrine.      In  Us  strange  system  the  God  of 
0.  T.  was  a  lower  being,  ensaeed  in  a 
conflict  with  matter,  ovar  which  lie  did  not 
complete  victory.     But  the  holy  and  cteml 
perfect  in  goodness  and  love*  comes  not  in 
with  matter,   and  creates  only  what  is  Eli 
and  cognate  with  himself.     Maition  admittal 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  Goipd  wlndi  h» 
gnrded  as  Pkuline,  and  rejected  the  net  sf 
N.  T.,  not  from  any  idea  that  the  books  een 
genuine,  but  because  they  were,  as  be    " 
tJie  genuine  works  of  men  who  were  not 
tencheis  of  the  Gospel  they  had  leoaved. 
what  was  the  Gospel  which  Uarcioii  osel? 
ancient  testimony  is  very  tinog  oo  llus 
it  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  utered  to  fo^ 
peculiar  tenets.     He  did  not,  howerer,  ae 
Luke  by  name  the  Gospel  thus  coiruptcd. 
it  simply  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    The  opiniflBM 
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laB  fbnned  for  himielf  a  Gospel,  on  the  principle  of 
rgecdng  all  that  nvoured  of  Judaism  in  an  existing 
nanrntiTe,  and  that  he  selected  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Ttuhe  as  needii^^  the  least  alteration,  seems  to  have 
bem  hdd  oniTersallj  in  the  Giurch,  until  SemJer 
srtarted  a  doubt,  the  prolific  seed  of  a  large  oon- 
trorersjr;   from  the  whole  result  of  which,  how- 
«rer,  the  cause  of  truth  has  little  to  regret.    His 
opinion  was  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  that 
t»ed  hy  Marcion  were  drawn   from  one  and  the 
aame  ordinal  fiouroe,  neither   being  altered  from 
the  other.     From  this  controversy  we  gain  the 
following  result: — Marcion  was  in  the  height  of 
his   actirity  about  A.D.    138,  soon  after  which 
Justin  Hai^T  wrote  his  Apology;    and  he  had 
probably  given  forth  his  Gospel  some  years  before, 
u  em  about  A.D.  130.     At  the  time  when  he  com- 
poaed  it  he  found  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  so  far 
diffiised  and  accepted  that  he  based  his  own  Gospel 
npoo  it,  alteqng  and  omitting.     Therefore  we  may 
awQme  that,*  about  a.d.   120,  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Lake  which   we    possen  was    in   use,   and  was 
fiswiitiarly  known.     The  theory  that  it  was  com- 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  2nd  century 
thus  overthrown ;  and  there  is  no  positive  evid- 
of  any  kind  to  set  against  the  harmonious 
tbn  of  all  the  ancient  Church  that  this  Gospel 
^   the  genuine  production  of  St.  Luke.—U.  Date 
^  ike  Gospel  of  Luke, — We  have  seen  that  this 
^*Qq)d  was  in  use  before  the  year  120.      From 
^tonal  evidence  the  date  can  be  more  nearly  fixed. 
^fttn  Acts  i.  1,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  written 
^*^Cn«  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     The  latest  time 
Actually  mentioned  in  the  Acts  is  the  term  of  two 
^^ars  during  whicn  Paul  dwelt  at  Rome  "  in  his 
^%n  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in 
^ttito  him  "  (zxviii.  30,  31).     The  book  of  the  Acto 
^as  probaUy  completed  about  the  end  of  the  second 
^«ar  of  St.  Paul  s  imprisonment,  that  is,  about 
A.j>.  63.     How  mudi  earlier  the  Gospel,  described 
^  ''the  former  treatise"  (Acts  i.  1),  may  have 
^Mn  written  is  uncertain.     Perhaps  it  was  written 
-%t  Caesarea  during  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  there, 
'^JD,   5d-60.— III.   Place  where  the   Oospel  was 
^eriiten. — If  the  time  has  been  rightly  indicated, 
^le  pkkoe  would  be  Caesarea.     Other  suppositions 
«Te     that  it  was   composed   in   Achaia  and   the 
nqjion  of  Boeotia  (Jerome),  in  Alexandria  (Syriac 
Terrion),  in  Rome  (Ewald,  &c.),  in  Achaia  and 
Ifaccdonia  (Hilgenfeld),  and  Asia  Minor  (Kostlin). 
It  ia  impossible  to  verify  these  traditions  and  con- 
jectiires.^iy.  Origin  of  the  Gospel, — ^The  pre&ce, 
•cootained  in  the  first  four  verses  of  the  Gospel, 
describes  the  object  of  its  writer.     Here  are  several 
£ict8  to  be  observed.     There  were  many  narratives 
<of  the  life  of  our  Lord  current  at  the  early  time 
when   Luke  wrote  his  Gospel.      The  ground   of 
fitness  for  the  task  St  Luke  places  in  his  having 
carefully  followed  out  the  whole  course  of  events 
trom  the  banning.     He  does  not  claim  the  cha- 
racter of  an  eye-witness  from  the  first ;  but  possibly 
lit  may  have  been  a  witness  of  some  part  of  our 
Lotd's  doings.     The  ancient  opinion,  that  Luke 
wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  influence  of  Paul,  rests 
«o  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius.     The  two  first  assert  that  we  have 
in  Luke  the  Gospel  preached  by  Pftul ;  Origen  calb 
H  ^'the  Gospel  quoted  by  Paul,"  alluding  to  Rom. 
H.  16  ;  and  Eusebius  refers  Paurs  words,  *'  accord- 
1^  to  my  Gospel "  (2  Tim.  ii.  8),  to  that  of  Luke, 
Vk  which  Jerome  concurs.     The  language  of  the 
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prefiMse  is  against  the  notion  of  any  exclusive  in- 
fluence of  St.  Pbol.  The  four  verses  could  not 
have  been  put  at  the  head  of  a  history  composed 
under  the  exclusive  guidance  of  Paul  or  of  any  one 
apostle,  and  as  little  could  they  have  introduced  a 
goi^l  simply  communicated  by  another.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  St.  Luke,  seeking  informa- 
tkm  from  every  quarter,  sought  it  from  the  preach- 
ing of  his  bdoved  master,  St.  Paul  ;  and  the 
apostle  in  his  turn  employed  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired from  other  sources  by  his  disciple.  Upon 
the  question  whether  Luke  made  use  of  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  no  opinion  given  here  could 
be  conclusive.  [G06PEL8.J  Each  reader  should 
examine  it  for  himself,  with  the  aid  of  a  Greek 
Harmony.  It  is  probable  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
wrote  independently,  and  about  the  same  time.-* 
y.  Purpose  for  xohich  the  Gospel  was  written. — 
The  Evangelist  professes  to  write  that  Theophilus 
'*  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
he  had  been  instructed"  (i.  4).  Who  was  this 
Theophilus?  Some  have  supposed  that  it  is  a 
signiticant  name,  applicable  not  to  one  man,  but  the 
addition  of  Kffdrurros,  a  term  of  honour  which 
would  be  used  towards  a  man  of  station,  or  some- 
times towards  a  persooal  friend,  seems  against  this. 
Some  indications  are  given  in  the  Gospd  about 
him,  and  beyond  them  we  do  not  propose  to  go. 
He  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for  tiie 
Evangelist  minutely  describes  the  position  of  places 
which  to  such  a  one  would  be  well  known.  By 
the  same  test  he  probably  was  not  a  Macedonian 
(Acts  zri.  12),  nor  an  Athenian  (Acts  zvii.  21), 
nor  a  Cretan  (Acts  xxvii.  8,  12).  But  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant 
of  Rome,  is  probable  from  similar  data.  In  tracing 
St.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome,  places  which  an  Italian 
might  be  supposed  not  to  know  are  described  min- 
utely (Acts  xxvii.  8, 12,  16) ;  but  when  he  comes 
to  Sicily  and  Italy  this  is  neglected.  All  that 
emerges  from  this  argument  is,  that  the  person  for 
whom  Luke  wrote  in  the  first  instance  was  a  Gen- 
tile reader.  We  must  admit,  but  with  great 
caution,  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  the 
notion  has  led,  that  there  are  traces  in  the  Gospel 
of  a  leaning  towards  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish 
converts.  As  each  Gospel  has  within  certain 
limits  its  own  character  and  mode  of  treatment, 
we  shall  recognise  with  Olshausen  that  "  St.  Luke 
has  the  peculiar  power  of  exhibiting  with  great 
clearness  of  conception  and  truth,  not  so  much  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  as  His  conversations,  with  all 
the  incidoits  that  gave  rise  to  Uiem,  with  the 
remarks  of  those  who  were  present,  and  with 
the  final  results."  Some  have  endeavoured  to  see 
in  Luke's  Gospel  an  attempt  to  engraft  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  on  the  Jewish  representations  of  the 
Messiah,  and  to  elevate  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation,  of  which  Paul  was  the  most  prominent 
preacher,  over  the  Judaizing  tendencies,  and  to 
put  St.  Paul  higher  than  the  twelve  Apostles.— 
VI.  Language  and  style  of  the  Gospel, — It  has 
never  beoi  doubted  that  the  Evangelist  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Greek.  Whilst  Hebraisms  are  frequent, 
classical  klioms  and  Greek  compound  words  abound. 
The  number  of  words  used  by  Luke  only  is  un- 
usually great,  and  many  of  them  are  compound 
words  for  which  there  is  classical  authority.  On 
comparing  the  Gospel  with  the  Acts  it  is  found 
that  the  style  of  the  latter  is  more  pure  and  free 
from  Hebrew  idioms ;   and  the  style  of  thft  \atac 
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portion  of  the  Acts  is  more  pare  tlian  that  of  the 
former.  Where  Luke  used  the  material  he  de- 
rived from  others,  oral  or  vrritten,  or  both,  his 
style  reflects  the  Hebrew  idioms  of  them;  but 
when  he  comes  to  scenes  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness and  describes  entirely  in  his  own  wonls, 
these  di5appear.-"YII.  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Te$tament, — In  the  citations  from  the  0.  T.,  of 
the  principal  of  which  the  following  is  a  list,  there 
are  plain  marks  of  the  use  of  the  Septnagint  ver- 
sion:— 


ak< 

iLlT. 

Mai.  It.  4. 6. 

1* 

11.23. 

Ex.  xiiL  3. 

»» 

tl.34. 

LeT.  xM  8. 

M 

liL  4»  6.  6. 

Is.  xL  S,  4. 6. 

M 

iv.  4. 

Denu  tUI.  3. 

K 

IT.  8. 

DcuL  Ti  13. 

1* 

It.  10.11. 

IV.  xd.  11.  IX 

m 

It.  12. 

DeuL  Tl.  14. 

0 

It.  18. 

l8.1xi.  l.X 

M 

Til.  27. 

MaL  Ui.  1. 

(t 

TiiLlO. 

Is.  vL». 

1* 

X.  37. 

Deut.  t1.  6;  LeT.  xiz. 

m 

XTili.  20. 

Ex.  XX.  13. 

m 

xlx.46. 

Is.1tL7;  Jer.TULlL 

m 

XX.  17. 

Pi.  cxvUl.  32,  33. 

m 

XZ.  2H. 

IVaU  xxT.  6. 

m 

XZ.  43.  43. 

Ps.  ex.  1. 

m 

xxti.  87. 

Is  liU.  13. 

m 

zxiil.48. 

PS.  xxxi.  i. 

— VIIJ.  Integrity  of  the  Gotpel^tAe  firtt  two 
Chapters, — The  Gospel  of  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr  and  by  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies. The  silence  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  only 
indicates  that  it  was  admitted  into  the  Canon  scnne- 
what  late,  which  was  probably  the  case.  The 
result  of  the  Marcion  controversy  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  our  Gospel  was  in  nse  before  A.D.  120. 
A  special  question,  however,  has  been  raised  about 
the  first  two  chapters.  But  tliere  is  no  real 
ground  for  distinguiBhiog  between  the  first  two 
chapters  and  the  rest. 

LuiAtioi.  This  word  is  used  twice  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  iv.  24,  zvii.  15).  It  is  evident  that  the  word 
itself  refers  to  some  disease,  affecting  both  the  body 
and  the  mind,  which  might  or  might  not  be  a  sign  of 
possession.  By  the  descn'ption  of  Mark  iz.  1 7-26, 
it  is  concluded  that  this  disease  was  epilepsy. 

Lni.  The  uncertainty  which  attends  the  name 
attaches  in  a  greater  degiw  to  the  place  itself.  It 
seems  impossible  to  discover  with  precision  whether 
Lux  and  Bethel  represent  one  and  the  same  town — 
the  former  the  Canaanite,  the  latter  the  Hebrew 
name— or  whether  they  were  distinct  places,  though 
in  close  pinzimity.  The  latter  b  the  natural  in- 
ference from  two  of  the  panoges  in  which  Luz  is 
spoken  of  (Gen.  xzviii.  19 ;  Josh.  xvi.  2,  zviii.  13). 
Other  passages,  however,  seem  to  speak  of  the  two 
as  identical  (Gen.  xzzv.  6 ;  Judg.  i.  23).  The  con- 
clusion of  tne  writer  is  that  the  two  places  were, 
during  the  times  preceding  the  conquest,  distinct, 
Luz  being  the  dty  and  Bethel  the  pillar  and  altar 
of  Jacob:  that  after  the  destruction  of  Luz  by 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  the  town  of  Bethel  arose.-* 
2.  When  the  original  Luz  was  destix>yed,  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  the  man 
who  had  introduced  the  Israelites  into  the  town 
went  into  the  •*  land  of  the  HitUtes"  and  built 
a  city,  which  he  named  after  the  former  one. 
This  city  was  standing  at  the  date  of  the  record 
(Judg.  i.  26) ;  but  its  situation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  **  land  of  the  Hittites,"  has  never  been  dis- 
covered since,  and  is  one  of  the  favourite  puzzles  of 
Scripture  geographers. 
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lyoao'ida.  Thisiiooeof  thondiitridicflQ* 
Minor,  which,  as  mentioned  in  the  K.  T.,  lie  ts  bfl 
understood  rather  in  an  ethnological  than  a  strictly 
political  sense.  From  what  is  said  in  Acts  sv.  11 
of  "  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,"  it  is  evident  thil 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  in  Si.  Paors  day, 
spoke  something  very  different  fitm  oidinary  Gredc 
Whetlier  this  language  was  some  Syrian  dialect,  oi 
a  corrupt  form  of  Greek,  has  been  much  debated 
The  fact  that  the  Lycaonions  were  familiar  wit! 
the  Greek  mythology  is  consistent  with  either  sop 
position.  LycBonia  is  for  the  most  part  a  diesr 
plain,  bare  of  trees,  destitute  of  fresh  water,  aoi 
with  several  salt  lakes.  It  is,  however,  ver 
favourable  to  sheep-fiuming.  In  Uie  first  notices  c 
this  district^  which  oocur  in  connexion  with  Koasa 
history,  we  find  it  under  the  rule  of  robberdiicfl 
tains.  Ader  the  provincial  system  had  embnoM 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  the  boundaries  of  the  pi* 
vinces  were  variable ;  and  Lycaooia  was,  polittcallT; 
sometimes  in  Cappadoda,  sometimes  in  Galatia. 

IjdA  is  the  name  of  that  aouth-westem  regia 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  which  is  ioue' 
diately  opposite  the  island  of  Rhodes.  It  is  a  i^ 
markable  district,  both  physically  and  historicaOf. 
The  last  eminences  of  Um  range  of  Taurus  ooM 
down  here  in  majestic  moMes  to  the  sea,  fbrnag 
the  heights  of  Gn^;us  and  Anticragus,  with  At 
river  Xanthua  winding  between  them,  and  eodif 
in  the  long  aeriea  of  promontories  called  by  modn 
sailors  the  "  seven  capes,"  among  which  are  de^ 
inlets  favourable  to  seafiuing  and  piracy.  Hii 
Lydans  wtre  incorporated  in  the  Persian  tmjat, 
and  their  ships  were  conspicuous  in  the  great  w 
against  the  Greeks  (Herod,  vii.  91,92).  AfUrtlr 
death  of  Alezander  the  Great,  Lycia  was  inclodrf 
in  the  Greek  Seleudd  kingdom,  and  waa  a  part  iT 
the  territory  which  the  Romana  feroed  Antiocbv  U 
cede.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius  tU 
Lyda  became  part  of  the  Roman  provincial  sjstA» 
At  first  it  was  combined  with  Pomi^iylia.  it  i 
later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a  sepals 
province,  with  Myra  for  its  capital. 

I^'dk,  the  Greek  fonn  of  the  name  whidi  fl(> 
ginally  appears  in  the  Hebrew  records  as  Um 
(Acts  iz.  32,  35,  38).    Quite  in  accordance  wA 
these  and  the  other  scattered  indications  of  Stil^ 
ture  is  the  situation  of  the  modem  town,  vUa 
ezactly  retains  its  name,  and  probaUy  its  pootiM. 
Lidd,  or  LUdd,  stands  in  the  Merj,  or  m<adov,if 
ibn  Ometr^  part  of  the  great  maritime  plain  vUik 
andently  bore  the  name  of  Sharon.    It  is  9  aski 
from  Joppa,  and  is  the  first  town  on  the  nortben* 
most  of  the  two  roads  between  that  place  and  Jn* 
salem.    The  watercourse  outside  the  town  ii  aii 
still  to  bear  the  name  o£A(n'Buirm  (Peter),  ii 
memory  of  the  Apostle.     It  was  in  the  tnoe  if 
Josephus  a  place  of  considerable  size.    A  ceotisy 
Liter  (B.C.  dr.  45)  Lydda,  with  Gophna,  EmnM 
and  Thamna,  became  the  prey  of  the  ioastiilife 
Cassius.     From  this  they  were,  it  is  true,  soon  if 
leased  by  Antony ;  but  a  few  yean  only  «I^ 
before  their  city  (A.D.  66)  waa  bunit  by  CerfJ 
G alius  on  his  way  from  Caeaarcft  to  JeraaalcD.  ■ 
less  than  two  yean,  eariy  in  A.l).  68,  it  wai  ii  • 
condition  to  be  again  taken  by  Vespasian,  dM  * 
his  way  to  his  campaign  in  the  south  of  Jata 
It  wu  probably  not  rebuilt  tUl  the  time  of  Badrii^ 
when  it  received  the  name  of  Dioipolis.    Wk» 
Eusebius  wrote  (aj>.  320-330)  Diospolis  WM 
well-known  and  much-freqacnted  towa,  to  V"^ 


he  oAen  n&n,  tboogfa  the  names  of  neither  it  nor 
L.ydda  occur  in  the  actual  catalogue  of  his  Ono- 
tnasiicon.  In  Jerome's  time,  a.d.  404,  it  was  an 
cptsoopal  see.  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land, was  a  native  of  Lydda.  Afler  his  martjrdom 
Ills  remains  were  buried  there,  and  over  ^em  a 
ciiurch  was  afterwards  built  and  dedicated  to  his 
lionoar.  When  the  country  was  taken  possession 
or. by  the  Saracens,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th 
oenturj,  the  church  was  destroyed ;  and  in  this 
z-ained  condition  it  was  found  by  the  Crusaders  in 
A.D.  1099,  who  reinstituted  the  see,  and  added  to 
Its  endowment  the  neighbouring  city  and  lands  of 
JUMjnleh.  Again  destroyed  by  Saladin  *after  the 
battle  of  Hattln  in  1191,  the  church  was  again 
rel>ailt  l^  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion.  The  town  is,  for 
M.  Alohammedan  place,  busy  and  prosperous.  Lydda 
wsij^  for  some  time  previous  to  the  destruction  of 
rusakm,  the  seat  of  a  very  famous  Jewish  school, 

second  to  that  of  Jabneh. 
Jijd'ia,  a  maritime  province  in  tiie  west  of  Asia 
Ijior,  bounded  by  Mysia  on  the  N.,  Phrygia  on 
£.,  and  Caria  on  the  S.    The  name  occurs  only 
1  Maoc.  viii.  8  (the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in 
.  m.  5  being  for  Ludim^ ;  it  is  there  enomer- 
among  the  districts  which  the  Romans  took 
y  from  Antiochus  the  Great  ailer  the  battle  of 
«^esia  in  B.C.  190,  and  transferred  to  Eumenes 
^,  king  of  Pergamus.     For  the  connexion  between 
^dia  and  the  Lud  and  Lndim  of  the  0.  T.,  see 
'^TDiH.     Lydia  is  included  in  the  '*  Asia"  of  the 
,T. 
Ijd'ia,  the  first  European  convert  of  St.  Paul, 
d  afterwards  his  hostess  during  his  first  stay 
Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  14,  15,  also  40).     She  was 
Jewish  proselyte  at  the  time  of  the  Apostle's 
g ;  and  it  was  at  the  Jewish  Sabbath- worship 
;^  the  side  of  a  stream  (ver.  13)  that  the  preaching 
'  the  (lospel  reached  her  heart.     Her  native  place 
TuTATiAA,  in  the  province  of  Asia  (ver.  14 ; 
ii.  18).     Thyatira  was  &mous  for  its  dyeing- 
orks ;  and  Lydia  was  connected  with  this  trade, 
_    ther  as  a  seller  of  dye,  or  of  dyed  goods.     We 
^nfer  that  she  was  a  person  of  considerable  wealth. 
Lyia'lliaf,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  one  of  his 
^^TOQological  passives  (iii.  1)  as  being  tetrarch  of 
^-iAbileke  (t.  tf.  the  district  round  Abila)  in  the 
^Mh  year  of  Tiberius,  at  the  time  when  Herod 
J^tipas  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  Herod  Philip 
"tetrarch  of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis.     It  happens 
that  Josejdius  speaks  of  a  prince  named  Lysanias 
who  ruled  over  a  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lebanon  in  the  time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
that  he  also  mmtions  Abilene  as  associated  with 
the  nanoe  of  a  tetrarch  Lysanias,  while  recounting 
events  of  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.     In 
the  first  case  Abila  is  not  specified  here  at  all,  and 
Lysanias  b  not  called  tetranch.     But  it  is  probable 
that  the  Lysanias  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the 
second  instance  is  actually  the  prince  referred  to  by 
StLnke. 

lOTi'laiy  a  nobleman  of  the  blood-royal  (1  Mace, 
iii.  32 ;  2  Mace.  xi.  1),  who  was  entrusted  by 
Antiochos  Epiphanes  (cir.  B.O.  166)  with  the 
government  of  southern  Syria,  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator  (1  Mace.  iii. 
32 ;  2  Maoe.  x.  11).  In  the  execution  of  his  office 
Lysias  armed  a  very  considerable  force  against  Judas 
Maccabaeus.  Two  detachments  of  thb  army  imder 
Kicanor  (2  Mace,  viii.)  and  Gorgias  were  defeated 
by  the  Jews  near  Emmaus  (1  Mace,  iv.) ;  and  in 
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the  following  year  Lysias  himself  met  with  a 
much  more  serious  reverse  at  Bethsura  (B.C.  165), 
which  was  followed  by  the  purification  of  the 
Temple.  Shortly  after  this  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
died  (B.C.  164),  and  Lpias  assumed  the  govern- 
ment as  guardian  of  his  son,  who  was  yet  a  child 
(1  Mace  vi.  17).  The  war  against  the  Jews  was 
i-enewed ;  and,  afler  a  severe  struggle,  Lysias,  who 
took  the  young  king  with  him,  captured  Bethsura, 
and  was  besieging  Jerusalem  when  he  received 
tidings  of  the  approach  of  Philip,  to  whom  Antio- 
chus had  transfened  the  guardianship  of  the  prince 
(1  Maoc.  vi.  18;  2  Mace.  xiii.).  He  defeated 
Philip  (d.c.  163),  and  was  supported  at  Rome; 
but  in  the  next  year,  together  with  his  ward,  fUl 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  who  put  tiiem 
both  to  death  (1  Mace.  vii.  2-4 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2). 

Lyiim'aohiifl.  1.  '*  A  son  of  Ptolemaeus  of 
Jerusalem,"  the  Gre^  translator  of  the  book  of 
Esther  (comp.  Esth.  ix.  20).*2.  A  brother  of  the 
high-priest  Meuelaus,  who  was  left  by  him  as  his 
deputy  during  his  absence  at  the  conrt  of  Antio- 
dius.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  peopl^ 
cir.  B.C.  170  (2  Mace.  iv.  29-42). 

lyitra  has  two  points  of  extreme  interest  in 
connexion  respectively  with  St.  Paul's  fiist  and 
second  missionary  journeys — (1)  as  the  place  where 
divine  honours  were  otfered  to  him,  and  where 
he  was  presently  stoned  (Acts  xiv.) ;  (2)  as  the 
home  of  his  chosen  companion  and  fellow-mis- 
sionary TiMOTHEUS  (Acts  xvi.  1).  The  first  set- 
tlement of  Jews  in  Lystra,  and  the  ancestors  of 
Timotheus  among  them,  may  very  probably  be 
traced  to  the  establishment  of  Babylonian  Jews  in 
Phrygia  by  Antiochos  three  centuries  before.  Still 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  influential  Jewish 
population  at  Lystra :  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
synagogue ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed by  St.  Luke  (Acts  xiv.)  is  thoroughly 
heathen.  Lystra  was  undoubtedly  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  great  plain  of  Lycaonia ;  and  Uiere  are 
very  strong  reasons  for  identifying  its  site  with 
the  ruins  called  Bm^ir-Kiliaseh,  at  the  base  of  a 
conical  moimtain  of  volcanic  structure,  named  the 
Karadagh,  Pliny  places  this  town  in  Galatia,  and 
Ptolemy  in  Isauria ;  but  these  statements  aie  quite 
consistent  with  its  being  placed  in  Lycaonia  by  St. 
Lake,  as  it  is  by  Hierodes. 


M 

Xa'aeah.  1.  The  mother  of  Absalom  =  MaachaH 
5  (3  Sam.  iii.  3).— 8.  Maacah,  and  (in  Chron.) 
MAJkCHAH.  A  small  kingdom  in  close  proximity 
to  Palestine,  which  appears  to  have  lain  ontside 
Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14)  and  Bashan  (Josh.  xii.  5). 
These  districts,  probably  answering  to  the  Lefoh 
and  JcaJdn  of  modem  Syria,  occupied  the  space 
from  the  Jordan  on  the  west  to  Salcah  {Sulkhed) 
on  the  east  and  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north. 
There  is  therefore  no  alternative  bnt  to  place 
Maacah  somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  Lejah, 
It  is  sometimes  assumed  to  have  been  sitoated  about 
Abel-beth-Maacah,  bnt  this  is  hardly  probable. 
The  Ammouite  war  was  th«  only  occasion  on  which 
the  Maacathites  came  into  contact  with  Israel,  when 
their  king  assisted  the  Bene-Ammon  against  Joab 
with  a  foTCt  which  he  led  himsdf  (2  Sam.  x.  6, 
8;   1  Chr.  xix.  7).     To  the  connexion  which  is 
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Antiochiw  Sidetes,  and  only  able  to  preserre  Jeru- 
salem on  condition  of  dismantling  the  fortifica- 
tioDS  and  submitting  to  a  tribute,  B.C.  133.  He 
reduocvi  Idumaea,  confirmed  the  alliance  with  Home, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  destroying  Samaria,  the 
hated  riviU  of  Jenuudem,  u.C.  109.  The  external 
splendour  of  his  government  was  marred  by  the 
growth  of  inteni.ll  divisions ;  but  John  escaped  the 
fiite  of  all  the  older  members  of  his  family,  and 
diM  in  peace,  D.C.  106-5.  His  eldest  son  Aris- 
tobulus  I.,  who  succeeded,  was  tlie  first  who 
assumed  the  kiugly  title,  though  Simon  bid  en- 
joyed the  fulnej^  of  the  kingly  power. — 6.  Two  of 
the  first  generation  of  the  Miiccabaean  family  still 
remain  to  be  mentioned.  These,  though  they  did 
not  attain  to  the  leadership  of  their  countrymen 
like  their  brothers,  shared  their  fiite — Elcazer  by  a 
noble  act  of  self-devotion,  John,  apparently  the 
eMest  brother,  by  treachery. — 7.  The  gr«at  out- 
lines of  the  Maccakif'an  contest,  which  are  some- 
what hidden  in  the  annals  thus  brietiy  epitomised, 
admit  of  being  traced  with  fair  distinctness.  The 
disputed  succession  to  tlie  Syrian  throne  (d.c.  153) 
was  the  political  turning-point  of  the  struggle, 
which  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  great  periods. 
During  the  first  period  (B.O.  168-153)  the  patriots 
maintained  their  cause  with  rarying  success  against 
the  whole  strength  of  Syria:  during  the  second 
(B.C.  153-139)  they  were  courted  by  rival  factions, 
and  their  independence  was  acknowledged  from 
time  to  time,  though  pledges  given  in  times  of 
diuigcr  were  oflen  broken  when  the  danger  was 
over.  The  paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem  is 
conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  war.  The  oocu- 
]Kition  of  Jerusalem  closed  the  first  act  of  the  war 
(B.C.  165).  On  the  death  of  Judas  the  patriots 
were  reduced  to  as  gi-eat  distress  as  at  their  first 
rising.  So  fiir  it  seemed  that  little  had  been  gained 
when  the  contest  between  Alexander  Balas  and 
Demetrius  I.  opened  a  new  period  (b.C.  153).  The 
former  unfruitful  conflicts  at  length  produced  their 
full  harvest.  When  the  Jewish  leaders  had  once 
obtained  legitimate  power  they  proved  able  to 
mniutain  it,  though  their  genend  success  was 
chequered  by  some  reverses.  The  solid  power  of 
the  national  party  was  seen  by  the  slight  effect 
which  was  produced  by  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Jonathan.  Simon  was  able  at  once  to  occupy  his 
place,  and  carry  out  his  plans. — 8.  The  war,  thus 
brought  to  a  noble  issue,  if  less  famous  is  not  less 
glorious  than  any  of  those  in  which  a  few  brave 
men  have  successfully  maintained  the  cause  of  free- 
dom or  religion  agninst  overpowering  might.  For 
it  is  not  only  in  their  rictory  over  external  diffi- 
culties that  Uie  heroism  of  the  Maccabees  is  con- 
F]iiruou8:  their  real  success  was  as  much  imperilled 
by  internal  divisions  as  by  foreign  force. — 9.  The 
view  of  the  Maccabaean  war  which  regards  it  only 
as  a  civil  and  not  as  a  religious  conflict,  is  essen- 
tia ly  one-sided.  If  thei-e  were  no  other  evidence 
than  the  book  of  Daniel — whate^'er  opinion  be  held 
as  to  the  date  of  it — that  alcne  would  show  how 
deeply  the  noblest  hopes  of  the  theocracr  were 
centred  in  the  success  of  the  struggle.  When  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  were  thus  again  turned  with 
fresh  power  to  their  ancient  fiiith,  we  might  expect 
that  thei-e  would  be  a  new  creative  epoch  in  the 
national  literature ;  or,  if  the  form  of  Hebrew  com- 
position was  already  fixed  by  sacred  types,  a  pro- 
phet or  psalmist  would  express  the  thoughts  of  the 
new  age  after  the  models  of  old  time.     Yet  in  part 


;  at  least  the  leaden  of  MaocahMui  timet  ft 
;  they  were  separated  by  a  real  chasm  from  th 
of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  exile.  If  they  loo 
a  prophet  in  the  future,  they  acknowledgi 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  not  among  them 
volume  of  the  prophetic  writings  was  coa 
and,  as  far  as  appears,  no  one  rentured  to  i 
its  contents.  But  the  Hagiographi,  thoug 
were  already  long  fixed  as  a  definite  a^l 
weic  not  equally  far  removed  from  imitation 
apocalyptic  visions  of  Daniel  aerred  as  a  ] 
for  the  vbions  incorporated  in  the  book  of  ] 
and  it  has  been  commonly  suppowd  that  the 
contains  compositions  of  the  Hdarrahnean  date 
supposition,  which  is  at  variance  with  tl 
evidence  which  can  be  obtained  on  the  his 
the  Canon,  can  only  be  received  upon  the  < 
internal  proof;  and  it  may  well  be  que 
whether  the  hypothesis  is  not  as  mudi  at  v 
with  sound  interpretation  as  with  the  hisi 
the  Canon. — 10.  The  collection  of  the  m 
Piahns  of  Solomon  furnishes  a  strong  confir 
of  the  belief  that  all  the  canonical  Psolms  are 
than  the  Maccabaean  era.  This  collection, 
bears  the  clearest  traces  of  unity  of  authon 
almost  beyond  question,  a  true  M«xabaeaB 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bo 
originally  composed  in  Hebrew;  and  it  p 
exactly  those  characteristics  which  are  « 
in  the  other  (conjectural)  Maccabaean  Fia 

11.  Elsewhere  there  is  little  which  marks  tl 
tinguishing  religious  character  of  the  en. 
notice  of  the  Maccabaean  heroes  In  the  b 
Daniel  is  much  more  general  and  brief  tk 
corresponding  notice  of  their  great  adversely 
it  is  not  on  that  account  less  important  as 
trating  the  relation  of  the  famous  chapter 
simple  history  of  the  period  which  it  embn 

12.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  does  no 
tain  much  which  illustrates  in  detail  the  xt 
or  social  pn^p'ess  of  the  Jews.  It  is  obvioi 
the  period  must  not  only  have  intensified  old  1 
but  also  have  called  out  elements  which  wen 
in  them.  One  doctrine  at  least,  that  of  a  rci 
tion,  and  even  of  a  material  resurrection  (S 
xiv.  46),  was  brought  out  into  the  most  d 
apprehension  by  suffering.  And  as  it  was  bi 
that  an  interval  elapsed  between  death  sad 
ment,  the  dead  were  supposed  to  be  in  aomi 
sure  still  capable  of  profiting  by  the  intcreai 
the  living.  Thus  much  is  certainly  expra 
the  famous  passage,  2  Mace.  xii.  43-45,  tlMNi 
secondary  notion  of  a  purgatorial  state  is  in  i 
implied  in  it.  On  the  <^er  hand  it  is  no* 
clear  how  far  the  future  judgment  was  snpjpc 
extend.  The  firm  ^th  in  the  righteous  p 
ence  of  God,  shown  in  the  chastening  e 
people,  as  contrasted  with  his  n^lect  of 
nations,  is  another  proof  of  the  widening  r 
the  spiritual  world,  whidi  is  diaractcristie 
epoch  (2  Macciv.  16, 17,  t.  17-20,  ri.  12-16 
— 13.  The  various  glimpses  of  national  Ufe 
can  be  gained  during  the  period,  show  on  tin 
a  steady  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Pit 
the  law  was  never  mon  rigorously  fulfilled, 
importance  of  the  Antiodiian  persecution  ii 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  al 
noticed.  [Canon.]  The  intermption  of  ik 
cession  to  the  hign-priesthood  was  the  BOi 
portont  innovation  which  was  made^  and  om  i 
prepared  the  way  for  the  diaolutioD  of  the 
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miou  arbitrarj  changes  the  office  wu  left 
for  MTen  years  upon  the  death  of  Alcimos. 
it  descendant  of  Jozadak  (Onios),  in  whose 
Bssnlj  it  had  been  for  nearly  four  centuries,  fled 
to    EffTpif  and  established  a  schismatic  worship; 
sod  at  last,  when  the  support  of  the  Jews  became 
mspoiiant,  the  Maocabaean  leader,  Jonathan,  of  the 
family  of  Joarib,  was  elected  to  the  dignity  by 
tlie  nomination  cf  the  Syrian  king  (1  Maoc.  x. 
20 ),  whoee  will  was  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by 
the  Toice  of  the  people  (com  p.  1  Mace.  xiv.  35). — 
14.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  iitera- 
^are  and  the  arts  whidi  has  not  been  already  anti- 
cipated.   In  common  intercourse  the  Jews  used  the 
Araunaic  dialect  which  was  established  after  the 
return:  this  was  **  their  own  language"  (2  Maoc. 
▼ii.  8, 21,  27,  lii.  37) ;  but  it  is  evident  firom  the 
»anatiTe  quoted  that  they  understood  Greek,  which 
>nciat  haye  vpnoA  widely  through  the  influence  of 
^yriaa  officers.    There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest 
^^adenoe  that  Greek  was  employed  in  Palestinian 
^i^^iatore  till  a  much  later  date.     The  description 
?^  the  monument  which  was  erected  by  Simon  at 
^(fodin  in  memory  of  his  family  (1  Mace  xiii. 
^*^-^),  is  the  only  record  of  the  architectnre  of 
^f*«  time.— 15.  The  only  recognised  relics  of  the 
^'Oae  are  the  coins  which  bear  the  name  of  '*  Simon," 
^^^^    "  Simon  Prince  (Nasi)  of  Israel "  in  Samaritan 
Tbe  privilege  of  a  national  coinage  was 
to  Simon  by  Antiochus  YII.  Sidetea  (1 
XT.  6) ;  and  numerous  examples  occur  which 
>>e  the  dates  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
^rth  years  of  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem  (Israel, 
"en). 
Hnealiaai,  Booki  ol     Four  books  whidi  bear 
oommon  title  of  "Maocabeei,"  are  found  in 
^^^    _B  MSS.  of  the  LXX.    Two  of  these  were  in- 
^^pded  in  the  early  current  Latin  versions  of  the 
^ible,  and  thence  passed  into  the  Vulgate.    As 
^^^nuDg  part  of  the  Vulgate  they  were  received  as 
^^Booical  by  the  council    of  Trent,  and   retained 
^^iMiig  tbe  a^Mcrypha  by  the  reformed  chmxhes. 
Tlie  two  other  books  obtained  no  such  wide  circu- 
^tttioii,  and  have  only  a  secondary  connexion  with 
the  Biaocabaean  history.    But  all  the  books,  though 
they  differ  most  widely  in  character  and  date  and 
Worthy  possess  points  of  interest  which  make  them 
t  froitftd  field  for  study.     If  the  historic  order 
irere  observed,  the  so-called  third  book  would  come 
firsts  the  fourth  would  be  an  appendix  to  the  second, 
whidi  would  retain  its  place,  and  the  ySrst  would 
come  last ;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  ex- 
amine the  books  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
fiMmd  in  the  MSS.,  which  was  probably  decided  by 
aome  vague  tradition  of  their  relative  antiquity.—* 
1.  The  F1B8T  Book  of  Maccabees. — 1.  The 
first  book  of  Maccabees  contains  a  history  of  the 
patriotic  struggle,  fi-ora  the  first  resistance  of  Mattap 
tbias  to  the  settled  sovereignty  and  death  of  Simon, 
a    period  of  thirty-three    years  (B.C.    168-135). 
The  opening  chapter  gives  a  short  sununary  of  the 
coaqaesU  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  describes  at 
greator  length  the  oppression   of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phaoea.    The  gnat  subject  of  the  book  begins  with 
the  enumeration  of  the  Maccabaean  fiunily  (ii.  1-5), 
ivbidb  is  followed  by  an  accoimt  of  the  part  wbidi 
the  aged  Mattathias  took  in  rousing  and  guiding 
the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  (ii.  6-70).     The  re- 
ineindff  of  the  narrative  is  occupied  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  five  sons.    Each  of  the  three  divisions, 
into  which  the  main  portion  of  the  book  thus 
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naturally  falls,  is  stamped  with  an  individual 
character  derived  from  its  special  hero.  The  his- 
tory, in  this  aspect,  presents  a  kind  of  epic  unity. 
2.  While  the  grandeur  and  unity  of  the  subject 
invest  the  book  with  almost  an  epic  beauty,  it 
never  loses  the  character  of  history.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  narrative,  including  the  exploits  of 
Judas,  is  cast  in  a  more  poetic  mould  than  any 
other  part,  except  the  brief  eulogy  of  Simon  (ziv. 
4-15)  ;  but  when  the  style  is  most  poetical  (i.  37- 
40,  ii.  7-13,  49-68,  iii.  3-9,  18-22,  iv.  8-11,  30- 
33,  38,  vi.  10-13,  vii.  37,  38,  41,  42)— and  this 
poetical  foim  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  speeches — 
it  seems  to  be  true  in  spirit.  The  great  marks  of 
trustworthiness  are  everywhere  conspicuous.  Vic- 
tory and  fiiilure  and  despondency  are,  on  the  whole, 
chronicled  with  the  same  candour.  There  b  no 
attanpt  to  bring  into  open  display  the  working  of 
providence.  3.  There  are,  however,  some  points 
in  which  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  imper- 
fectly informed,  especiuly  in  the  history  of  foreign 
nations;  and  some,  again,  in  which  he  has  been 
supposed  to  have  magnified  the  difliculties  and  suc- 
cesses of  his  countrymen*  Of  the  former  class  of 
objections  two,  which  turn  upon  the  description 
given  of  ^e  foundation  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  of 
the  East  (1  Mace.  i.  5-9),  and  of  the  power  of 
Rome(viii.  1-16),  deserve  notice  from  their  intrinsic 
interest.  After  giving  a  rapid  summary  of  the 
exploits  of  Alexa^er,  the  writer  states  that  the 
king,  conscious  of  approaching  death  **  divided  hia 
kingdom  among  his  servants  who  had  been  brought 
up  with  him  from  his  youth"  (1  Mace.  i.  6). 
In  this  instance  the  author  has  probably  accepted 
without  inquiry  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen ;  in 
the  other  it  is  distinctly  said  that  the  account  of  the 
greatness  of  Kome  was  brought  to  Judas  by  com- 
mon report  (1  Mace.  viii.  1,  2).  The  eiTors  in 
detail  are  only  such  as  might  be  expected  in  oral 
accounts.  The  very  imperfection  of  the  writer's 
knowledge  is  instructive.  4.  Much  has  been 
written  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  narrative 
was  derived,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  evidence 
suflident  to  indicate  them  with  any  certainty.  In 
one  passage  (ix.  22)  the  author  implies  that  written 
accounts  of  some  of  the  actions  of  Judas  were  in 
existence.  It  appears,  again,  to  be  a  reasonable 
conclusion  from  the  mention  of  the  official  records 
of  the  life  of  Hyrcanus  (xvi.  24),  that  similar 
records  existed  at  least  for  the  high-priesthood  ol 
Simon.  Many  documents  are  inserted  in  the  text 
of  the  history,  but  even  when  they  are  described  as 
'< copies"  it  is  questionable  whether  the  writer 
designed  to  give  more  than  the  substance  of  the 
originals.  But  whatever  were  the  sources  of  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  book,  and  in  whatever  way  written, 
oral  and  personal  information  were  combined  in  its 
structure,  the  writer  made  the  materials  which  he 
used  tnily  his  own ;  and  the  minute  exactness  of 
the  geographical  details  carries  the  conviction  that 
the  whole  fi^QAlly  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses. 5.  The  language  of  the  book  does  not 
present  any  striking  p<>culiarities.  Both  in  diction 
and  structure  it  is  generally  simple  and  unaffected, 
with  a  marked  and  yet  not  harsh  hebraistic  cha^ 
racter.  The  number  of  peculiar  words  is  not  very 
considerable,  especially  when  comnared  with  those 
in  2  Mace.  6.  The  testimony  ot  antiquity  leaves 
no  doubt  but  that  the  book  was  first  written  in 
Hebrew.  Origen,  in  his  famous  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  Scripture,  after  enumerating  the  contents 
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of  the  0.  T.  according  to  the  Hebrew  canon,  adds : 
**But  without  (t.  tf.  excluded  from  the  number  of) 
these  18  the  Maccabaenn  history,  which  is  entitled 
Sarbeth  Sabanaiel"  The  statement  of  Jerome  is 
quite  explicit : — "  The  first  book  of  Maccabees"  he 
says,  "  I  found  in  Hebrew  ;  the  second  is  Greek, 
as  can  be  Khown  in  fact  from  its  style  alone."  A 
question,  however,  might  be  raised  whether  the 
book  was  written  in  biblical  Hebrew,  or  in  the  later 
Aramaic  (Chaldee) ;  but  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  writer  took  the  canonical  histories  as  hb 
model.  Tet  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
Hebrew  was  coniipted  by  later  idioms,  as  in  the 
most  recent  books  of  the  0.  T.  7.  The  whole 
structure  of  1  Mace,  points  to  Palestine  as  the 
place  of  its  composition.  This  fact  itself  is  a 
strong  proof  for  a  Hebrew  original,  for  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  Greek  Palestinian  literature  during  the 
Hasm<»iaean  dynasty,  though  the  wide  use  of  the 
LXX.  towards  the  close  of  the  period,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  apostolic  writings.  But  though  the 
country  of  the  writer  can  be  thus  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty, there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  his  date. 
From  zvi.  23,  24,  it  has  been  concluded  that  be 
must  have  written  after  the  death  of  Hyrcanus, 
B.C.  106.  It  cannot  certainly  have  been  composed 
long  after  his  death.  Perhaps  we  may  place  the 
date  of  the  original  book  between  d.c.  120-100. 
The  date  and  person  of  the  Greek  translator  are 
wholly  undetermined.  8.  In  a  religious  aspect  the 
book  is  more  remarkable  negatively  than  positively. 
The  historical  instinct  of  the  writer  confines  him  to 
the  bare  recital  of  fiicts,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
words  of  others  which  he  records,  it  mieht  seem 
that  the  ti-ue  theocratic  aspect  of  national  life  had 
been  lost.  Not  only  does  he  relate  no  miracle,  such 
as  occur  in  2  Mocc.,  but  he  does  not  even  refer  the 
triumphant  successes  of  the  Jews  to  divine  inters 
position.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  same  kind 
that  he  passes  over  without  any  clear  notice  the 
Messianic  hopes,  which,  as  appears  from  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  and  the  fiook  of  Enoch,  were  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  the  successful  struggle  for 
independence.  9.  The  book  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  used  in  early  times.  Eusebius  assumes 
an  acquaintance  with  the  two  books;  and  scanty 
notices  of  the  first  book,  but  more  of  the  second, 
occur  in  later  writers.  10.  The  books  of  Macca- 
bees were  not  included  by  Jerome  in  his  translation 
of  the  Bible.  The  version  of  the  two  books  which 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  Romish  Vulgate  was 
consequently  derived  from  the  old  Latin,  current 
before  Jerome's  time.  This  version  was  ob\nously 
made  from  the  Greek,  and  in  the  main  follows  it 
dosely.  The  Syriac  vosion  given  in  the  Polyglotts 
is,  like  the  Latin,  a  close  rendering  of  the  Greek. 
—II.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccadees.—I. 
The  history  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Alaccabees 
b^ins  some  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  First 
Book,  and  closes  with  the  victory  of  Judas  Mao- 
cabaeus  over  Nicanor.  It  thus  embraces  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  fipom  B.C.  180  (?J  to  B.C.  161. 
For  the  ftw  events  noticed  during  the  earlier  years 
it  is  the  chief  authority ;  during  the  remainder  of 
the  time  the  narrative  goes  over  the  same  ground 
as  1  Maoc.,  but  with  very  considerable  dificrences. 
The  first  two  chapters  are  taken  up  by  two  letters 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  Palestinian  to  the 
Alexandrine  Jews,  and  by  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
plan,  whidi  proceeds  without  any  perceptible  break 
&om  the  dose  of  the  second  letter.    The  main  nar- 
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rative  occupies  the  remainder  of  ths  book.    This 
presents  several  natural  divisions,  whidi  Appear 
coincide  with  the  *'  five  books  "  of  Jason  on  whi 


it  WHS  based.    The  first  (c  iii.)  contains  the  historj^  "^vaoi 

of  Heliodorus  (cir.  B.C.  180).  The  second  (ir.-vii."Z  S  M^\ 

gives  varied  details  of  the  beginning  and  course  fl«^»      ^  , 

the  great  persecution  (B.C.  175-167).     The  thirr-»^^,^, 

(viii.-x.  9)  follows  the  fortunes  of  Judas  to  tbrf . 

triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple  service  (B.4»^ 

166,  165).     The  fourth  (z.  10-ziii.)  indndes  ihT^ 

reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (B.C.  164-162).    Ttf 

fifth  (xiv.,  XV.)  records  the  treachery  of  Aldm 

the  mission  of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning  soooe 

Judas  (B.C.  162,  161).     2.  The  relation  of 

letters  with  which  the  book  opens  to  the  snbsfsnrw, 

of  the  book  is  extremely  obscure.  Ths  firrt  (L  1 

is  a  solemn  invitaUon  to  the  Egyptian  Si 

cdebrate  *<the  feast  of  tabernacles  in  the 

Casleu."    The  second  (u  10-U.  18\  whidi 

fomud  salutation  from  '*the  council  and  Judas 

"  Aristobulus  ...  and  the  Jews  in  Egypt,** 

strange,  rambling  collection  of  legendary 

the  death  of  **  Antiodius,"  of  the  pieseivation 

the  sacred  fire  and  its  recovery  by  Nehemiih,^ 

the  hiding  of  the  vessels  of  the  sanctoaiy  bj  J^ 

miah,  ending— if  indeed  the  letter  can  be 

have  any  end — with  the  same  exhortation  to 

the  feast  of  dcdicaUon  (ii.  10-18).     For  it  bf- 

possible  to  point  out  any  break  in  the 

or  style  after  ver.  19,  so  that  the  writer 

insensibly  from  the  epistoUry  form  in  ver.  16 

that  of  the  epitomator  iu  ver.  29.    For  this 

some  critics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 

have  considered  that  the  whole  book  is  ini 

be  included  in  the  letter.    It  seems  more 

suppose  that  the  author  found  the  letters 

in  existence  when  he  undertook  to  abridge  the 

of  Jason,  and  attached  his  own  introduction  to 

second  letter  for  the  convenience  of  transition,  w— 

out  considering  that  this  would  necessarily 

the  whole  appear  to  be  a  letter.     The  letters 

selves  can  lay  no  claims  to  authentidty. 

have  supposed  that  the  original  language  of 

of  both  the  letters  was  Hebrew,  but  this  cannot 

made  out  by  any  conclusive  argunoents.     3. 

writer  himself  distinctly  indicates  the  source  of 

narrative — ^**the  five  books  of  Jason  of 

(ii.  23),  of  which  he  designed  to  furnish 

and  agi*eeable  epitome  for  the  benefit  of  those  wi 

would  be  deterred  from  studying  the  larger 

His  own  labour,  which  he  describes  in  strong 

(ii.  26, 27 ;  comp.  xv.  38,  39),  was  entirdj  oon 

to  condensation  and  selection ;  all  investigation  ^^^ 

detail  he  dedares  to  be  the  peculiar  duty  of  th*^ 

original  historian.     Of  Jason  himself  nothing  moT"^ 

is  known  than  may  be  gleaned  from  this  mcntic**' 

of  him.    There  are  certainly  many  details  in  th^ 

book  which  show  a  close  and  accurate  knowledge 

(iv.  21,  29  ff.,  viii.  1  ff.,  ix.  29.  x.  12, 13,  jdv.  1), 

and  the  errors  in  the  oi-der  of  events  may  be  due 

wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the    epitomator.     4.  Tbe 

district  of  Cyrene  was  most  closely  united  with 

that  of  Alexondiia.     In  both  the  predominanoe  of 

Greek  literature  and  the  Greek  language  was  abso* 

lute.     The  work  of  Jnson — like  the  poems  of  Calli- 

machus — must  therefoi^  have   been  composed  in 

Greek;  and  the  style  of  the  epitome,  as  Jerome 

remarked,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  Greek  text 

is  tlie  original.     It  is  scarcely  less  certain   that 

2  Mace  was  compiled  at  Alexandria.    5.  The  style 

of  the  book  is  extremely  uneven.     At  times  it  is 
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omte  (iii.  15-39,  r.   20,  yi.  12-16, 
Til.  &c.);  uid  again,  it  is  so  rude  and 
as  to  seem  more  like  notes  for  an  epitome  j 
finished  composition  (ziii.  19-26) ;  but  it ; 
attains  to  the  simple  energy  and  pathos  of 
firaJt  book.     The  rocabulary  corresp(»ids  to  the 
te.      It  abounds  in  new  or  unusual  words.     He- 
are  very  rare  (riii.  15,  ix.  5,  xiv.  24), 
r<3ioiDflitic  Greek  phrases  are  much  more  common 
;_5v-    40,   xii.  22,  xv,  12,  &c.) ;    and   the  writer! 
exwidently  had  a    considerable   command  over  the 
Sredk  laognage.     6.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence 
BS  to  the  person  of  Jason  there  are  no  data  which 
fs  X  the  time  of  the  composition  of  his  original  work, 
oT   of  the  epitome  given  in  2  Mace,  within  very 
■sjurrow  limits.     The  superior  limit  of  the  age  of 
epitome,  though  not  of  Jason's  work,  is  deter- 
lined  fay  the  year  124  B.C.,  which  is  mentioned  in 
»ne  of  the  introductory  letters  (i.  10)  ;  but  thtfre 
DO  ground  for  assigning  so  great  an  antiquity  to 
'ttJue  present  book.     If  a  conjecture  be  admissible, 
•^ire  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  original  work  of 
_TiigTm  not  later  than  100  B.C.,  and  the  epitome  half 
^  eentuiy  later.     7.  In  order  to  estimate  the  his- 
'Itorical  worth  of  the  book  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
^Mporately  the  two  divisions  into  which  it  ialls. 
narrative  in  iii.-vii.  is  in  part  anterior  (iii.-iv. 
V)  and  in  part  (iv.  7-vii.)  supplementary  to  the 
sammary  in  1  Mace.  i.  10-64 :  that  in  viii.- 
r.  is,  as  a  whole,  parallel  with   1   Mace  iii.-vii. 
In  the  first  section  the  book  itself  is,  in  the  main, 
'the  sole  source  of  information :  in  the  second,  its 
contenta  can  be  tested  by  the  trustworthy  records 
^  the  first  book.     The  chief  differences  between  the 
iiiat  and  second  books  lie  in  the  account  of  the  cam- 
-pugns  of  Lysios  and  Tiraotheus.     Differences  of 
deteil  will  always  arise  where  the  means  of  inform- 
ation are  partial  and  separate ;  but  the  differences 
alleged  to  exist  as  to  these  events  are  more  serious. 
The  relation  between  the  two  books  may  be  not 
inaptly  represented  by  that  existing  between  the 
booici  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.     In  each  case  the 
kter  book  was  composed  with  a  special  design, 
which  regulated  the  character  of  the    materials 
employed  for  its  construction.     But  as  the  design 
in  2  Mace  is  openly  avowed  by  the  compiler,  so  it 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  with  considerable 
license.    The  groundwork  of  facts  is  true,  but  the 
dress  in  which  the  fiscts  are  presented  is  due  in  part 
at  leaiit  to  the  narrator.   It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  error  with  r^rd  to  the  fxnX  campaign  of 
Lysias  arose  from  the  mode  in  whidi  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Jason  as  a  prelude  to  the  more  im- 
portant measures  of  Lysias  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus  Eupator.     In  other  places  (as  very  obviously 
in  ziii.  19  ff.)  the  compiler  may  have  disregarded 
the  historical  dependence  of  events  while  selecting 
thoee  which  were  best  suited  for  the  support  of  his 
theme.     If  these  remarks  are  true,  it  follows  that 
2  Kaoc.  Tiii.-xv.  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  con- 
ttected  and  complete  history,  but    as   a  series  of 
Special  incidents  from  the  lite  of  Judas,  illustrating 
Ihe  proTidential  interference  of  God  in  behalf  of  His 
Jpeople,  true  in  substance,  but  embellished  in  form  ; 
9iuid   this  view  of  the  book  is  supported  by  the 
character   of  the   earlier   chapters,  in   which   the 
Narrative  is   unchecked  by  independent  evidence. 
9.  Besides  the  differences  which  exist  between  the 
"two  books  of  Maccabees  as  to  the  sequence  and 
^htails  of  common  events,  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
<nitj  as  to  the  chronological  data  which  they  give. 
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Both  follow  the  Seleucian  ere  (*'  the  era  of  con- 
tracts;" '*of  the  Greek  kingdom  ;"  1  Blaoc  i.  10), 
but  in  some  coses  in  which  the  two  books  give  the 
date  of  the  same  event,  the  first  book  gives  a  date 
one  year  later  than  the  second  (1  Mace.  vi.  16  U 
2  Mace  xi.  21,  33 ;  1  Mace.  vi.  20  |)  2  Maoc.  xui. 
1) ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  they  agree  in  1  Blaoc 
vii.  1  Q  2  Mace  xiv.  4.  This  discrepancy  seems  to 
be  due  not  to  a  mere  error,  but  to  a  difference  of 
reckoning;  for  all  attempts  to  explain  away  the 
discrepancy  are  untenable.  The  true  era  of  the 
Seleucidie  began  in  October  (2>tus)  b.c.  312;  but 
there  is  evidence  that  considerable  variations  existed 
in  Syria  in  the  reckoning  by  it.  A  very  probable 
mode  of  explaining  (at  least  in  part)  the  origin  of 
the  difference  has  been  supported  by  most  of  the 
best  chi-onologers.  Though  the  Jews  may  have 
reckoned  two  beginnings  to  the  year  fiom  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  yet  it  appears  that  the  biblical  dates 
aie  always  reckoned  by  the  so-called  ecclesiastical 
year,  which  began  with  Nisan  (April),  and  not  by 
the  civil  year,  which  was  afterwards  in  common  use, 
which  b^;an  with  Tisri  (October).  Now  since  the 
writer  of  1  Maoc  was  a  Palestinian  Jew,  and  fol- 
lowed the  ecclesiastical  year  in  his  reckoning  of 
months  (1  Mace.  iv.  52),  it  is  probable  that  he 
may  have  commenced  the  Seleucian  year  not  in 
autumn  {Tisri),  but  in  spring  {Nisan),  If  the 
year  began  in  Nisan  (reckoning  fi*om  spring  312 
B.C.),  the  events  which  fell  in  the  last  half  of  the 
true  Seleucian  year  would  be  dated  a  year  forward, 
while  the  true  and  the  Jewish  dates  would  agree 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  On  other  grounds, 
indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  difference  in  the 
reckoning  of  the  two  books  is  still  greater  than  is 
thus  accounted  for.  The  Chaldaeans  dated  their 
Seleucian  era  one  year  later  than  the  true  time  from 
311  B.C.,  and  probably  from  October  {Diua ;  oomp. 
2  Mace.  xi.  21,  33).  If,  as  is  quite  possible,  the 
writer  of  2  Mace.— or  rather  Jason  of  Cyrene, 
whom  he  epitomized — used  the  Chaldaean  dates, 
there  may  be  a  maximum  difference  between  the 
two  books  of  a  year  and  a  half,  which  is  sufficient 
to  explain  the  difficulties  of  the  chronology  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  death  of  Antiochus 
£piphane8.  9.  The  most  interesting  feature  in 
2  Mace,  is  its  marked  religious  character,  by  which 
it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  first  book. 
**  The  manifestations  made  from  heaven  on  behalf 
of  those  who  were  zealous  to  behave  manfully  in 
defence  of  Judaism"  (2  Mace.  ii.  21).  The  events 
which  are  related  historically  in  the  former  book 
are  in  this  regarded  theocratically,  if  the  word  may 
be  used.  The  doctrine  of  Providence  is  earned 
out  in  a  most  minute  parallelism  of  great  crimes 
and  their  punishment.  On  a  larger  scale  the  same 
idea  is  presented  in  the  contrasted  relations  of  Israel 
and  the  heathen  to  the  Divine  Power.  10.  The 
history  of  the  book,  as  has  been  already  noticed 
(§6),  is  extremely  obscure.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  and  Origen,  in  a  Greek 
fragment  of  his  commentaries  on  Exodus,  quotes  vi. 
12-16,  with  very  considerable  variations  of  text, 
from  "the  Maccaboean  history."  At  a  later  time 
the  history  of  the  martyred  brothen  was  a  favourite 
subject  with  Christian  writers ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Jerome  and  Augustine  the  book  was  in  common 
and  public  use  in  the  Western  Church,  whera  it 
maintained  its  position  till  it  was  at  last  definitely 
declared  to  be  canonical  at  the  council  of  Ti^ent. 
11.  The  Latin  versloa  ado^^  vn  \}bANvi\^\A<i  ^ 
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in  the  case  of  the  first  book,  is  that  cttrrent  before 
Jerome's  time,  which  Jerome  led  wholly  untouched 
in   the  apocryphal  books,  with   the  exception  o( 
Judith  and  Tobit.     It  is  much  less  close  to  the 
Greek  than  in  the  former  book.   The  Syrinc  version 
is  of  still  less  value.     The  Arabic  so-called  version 
of  2  Mace,  is  i-ciiUy  an  independent  work.— III. 
The  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees  contains 
the  history  of  events  which  preceded    the  great 
Maocabaean  struggle.     Afler  the  decisive  battle  of 
Raphia  (b.c.  217),  envoys  fiom  Jerusalem,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  other  cities,  hastened  to  Ptolemy 
Philopator  to  congratulate  him   on    his    suooess. 
After  receiving  them  the  king  resolved  to  visit  the 
holy  city.     He  offei'ed  sacrifice  in  the  Temple,  and 
was  so  much  struck  by  its  majesty  that  he  urgently 
sought  pel-mission  to  enter  the  sanctuary.     When 
this  was  refused  he  resolved  to  gratify  his  curiosity 
by  force,  regardless  of  the  consternation  with  which 
his  design  was  received  (ch.  i.).     On  this  Simon 
the  high-priest,  alter  the    people   had  been  with 
difHculty  restrained  from  violence,  kneeling  in  front 
of  the  Temple  implored  divine  help.     At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer  the  king  fell  paralysed  into 
the  arms  of  his  attendants,  and  on  his  recovery 
returned  at  once  to  Egypt  without  pnxiecuting  his 
intention.     But  angry  at  his  failure  he  turned  his 
vengeance  on    the    Alexandi'ine  Jews.     How  this 
vengeance  was  frustrated  is  told  in  the  rest  of  the 
book.     2.  The  form  of  the  nan*ative  sufficiently 
shows  that  the  object  of  the  book  has  modified  the 
&cts  which  it  records.     The  writer,  in  his  zeal  to 
bring  out  the  action  of  Providence,  has  coloured  his 
history,  so  that  it  has  lost  all  semblance  of  truth. 
In  this  i-espect  the  book  offers  an  instructive  con- 
trast to  the  book  of  Esther.     3.  But  while  it  is 
impossible  to  accept  the  details   of  the   book  as 
historical,  some  basis  of  truth  must  be  supposed  to 
lie   beneath  them.     The  yeaily  festival  (vi.  36; 
vii.  19)  can  hardly  have  been  a  mere  fancy  of  the 
writer ;  and  the  pillar  and  synagogue  at  Ptolemais 
(vii.  20)  must  have  been  connected  in  some  way 
with  a  signal  deliverance.     Besides  this,  Joseph  us 
relates  a  veiy  similar  occurrence  which  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VII.  (Physcon).     4.  As- 
suming rightly  that  the  book  is  an  adaptation  of 
histoiy,  Ewald  and  (at  greater  length)  Grimm  have 
endeavoured  to  fix  exactly  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  called  forth.     It  is  argued  that  the 
writer  designed  to  portray  Caligula  under  the  name 
of  the  sensual  t3rrant  who  had  in  eailier  times  held 
Egypt  and  Syiia,  while  he  sought    to  nerve  his 
countrymen  for  their  stniggle  with  heathen  power, 
by  reminding  them  of  earlier  deliverances.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  ui-ge  the  various  details  in  which 
the  parallel  between  the  acts  of  Caligula  and  the 
narrative  fail.    5.  The  language  of  the  book  betrays 
most  clearly  its  Alexandrine  origin.     Both  in  voca- 
bulary and  construction    it  is  rich,  affected,  and 
exaggerated.     The  form  of  the  sentences  is  strained 
(e,g.  i.  15,  17,  ii.  31,  iii.  23,  iv.  11,  vii.  7,  19, 
&c.),  and  eveiy  description  is  loaded  with  rhetorical 
ornament  (c.  g.  iv.  2,  5 ;  vi.  45).     As  a  natural 
consequence  the  meaning  is  often  obscure  {e.  g,  i.  9, 
14,  19,  iv.  5,  14),  and  the  writer  is  led  into  exag- 
gerations which  ai*e  historically  incorrect  (vii.  2, 
20,  V.  2).     6.  From  the  abruptness  of  the  com- 
mencement it  has  been  thought  that  the  book  is  a 
mere  fragment  of  a   larger  work.     It  is  possible 
that  the  nai*ratire  may  have  formed  the  sequel  to  j 
aa  euiJer  history,  or  that  tlie  introductory  chapter  I 
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has  been  lost.    7.  The  evidence  of  hmgaagiB,  wliidK^^,^^ 
is  quite  sufficient  to  fix  the  place  of  the  oompontic- 
of  the  book  at  Alexandria,  is  not  equaUy  dedare 
to  the  date.     It  might,  indeed,  seem  to  bdong  1 
the  early  period  of  the  empire  (B.C.  40-70).     Bi 
such  a  date  is   purely  conjectural,     8.  The  ui 
certainty  of  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
corresponds  with  the  uncertainty  of  its  hi 
In   the  Apostolical  Canons  '*  three  books  of 
Maccabees'*  are  mentioned,  of  which  this  is 
babiy  the  third,  as  it  occupies  the  third  place  in 
oldest  Greek  MSS.,  which  contain  also  the  so-calltt^^ 
fourth  book.     It  is  found  in  a  Syriac  tnmalatio4 
and  is  quoted  with  marked  respict  by  Tbeodont 
Antioch  (died  cir.  a.d.  457).    No  ancient  Lat^'. 
version  of  it  occui-s ;  and  as  it  is  not  oontamed 
the  Vulgate  it  has  been  excluded  from  the  canon 
the  Romish  church.— IV.  The  FoaRTR  BoOK  » 
Maccabees  contains  a  rhetorical  narratiTe  of 
martyrdom  of   Eleazer  and    of  the  **! 
family,"  following  in  the  main  the  same  outline 
2  Mace.     The  second  title  of  the  book,  On  i 
Supreme  Sovereignty  of  Beatorif  explains  the 
use  which  is  made  of  the  histoiy.     2.  The 
was  ascribed  in  early  times  to  Josephos. 
and  Jerome,  following  him,  also  Photios,  give 
opinion  without  reserve ;  and  it  is  found  under  I 
name  in  many  MSS.  of  the  great  Jewish  historis: 
In  the  Alexandrine  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  it  is  caL 
simply  "  the  fourth  of  Maccabees."    The 
evidence  against  the  authorship  by  Josephns  is 
great  as  to  outweigh  the  testimony  of  Eusebir. 
from  whom  it  is  probable  that  the  later  stat 
were  derived.     8.  If  we   may  assume  that  1^ 
authorship  was  attributed  to  Josephus  only 
error,  no  evidoice  remains  to  fix  the  date  ci 
book.     It  is  only  certain  that  it  was  written 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  probably  af 
2  Mace.     It  might  be  referred  not  tmnaturally, 
the  troubled  times  which  immediately  pi-eoeded  tL-- 
war  with  Vespasian  (dr.  a.d.  67).    4.  As  a  hS~ 
torical  document  the  narrative  is  of  no  value.     I 
intei-est  centres  in  the  fact   that  it  is   a    uniqu..^' 
exaraf)]e  of  the  didactic  use  which  the  Jews  maJr- 
of  their  history.     The  style   is  veiy  ornate  an 
laboured ;  but  it  is  correct  and  vigorous,  an^  trul_ 
Greek.     The  richness  and   boldness  of  the  voc 
bulary  is  surprising.     5.  The  philosophical  tone 
the  book  is  essentially  stoical ;  but  the  stoicism  L 
that  of  a  stem  legalist.     The  dictates  of  reason  ar 
supported  by  the  remembrance  of  noble  traditions 
and  by  the  hope  of  a  glorious  future.     The  Jei 
stands  alone,  isolated  by  character  and  by  blessing**^ 
6.  The  original  Greek  is  the  only  ancient  text  ixm- 
which  the  book  has  been  published,  but  a  Syrian 
version   is  preserved   in   several    MSS.— V.    TnS 
Fifth  Book  of  Maccadees  may  call  for  a  veiy 
brief  notice.     It  is  printed  in  Arabic  in  the  Paris 
and  London  Polyglotts;  and  contains  a  histoiy  of 
the  Jews  from  the  attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  the 
birth  of  our  Lord.     The  writer  made  use  of  the 
first  two  books  of  Maccabees  and  of   Josephus, 
and  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  an  independent 
authority.     It  has   been  supposed  that  the   book 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  or  at  least  that 
the  Gi-eek  was  strongly  modified  by  Hebrew  in- 
fluence. 

Xaoedo'niai  the  first  part  of  Europe  which  re- 
ceived the  Gospel  directly  from  St.  Paul,  and  an 
important  scene  of  his  subsequent  missionaiy  laboun 
and  the  labours  of  his  companions.    In  a  rough  and 
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Milar  dcacription  it  ii  enough  to  say  that  Mace- 
lift  is  the  r^on  bounded  inland  by  the  range  of 
smos  or  the  Balkan  northwards,  and  the  chain 
Pindus  westwards,  beyond  which  the  sti'eams 
r  respectively  to  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic ; 
t  it  is  separated  from  Thessaly  on  the  south  by 
CSambunian  hills,  running  easterly  from  Pindus 
LHympus  and  the  A^ean  ;  and  that  it  is  divided 
tlie  east  from  Thrace  by  a  less  definite  mountain^ 
lOfdary  running  southwards  from  Haemus.  Of 
space  thus  enclosed,  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
fsical  features  are  two  great  plains,  one  watered 
the  Azios,  which  comes  to  the  sea  at  the  Ther- 
ic  golf,  not  fiir  from  Thessalonica ;  the  other  by 
i  Strymon,  which,  after  passing  near  Philippi, 
ITS  oat  bdbw  Amphipolis.  Between  the  mouths 
these  two  rivers  a  remaikable  peninsula  projects, 
idii^^  itself  into  three  points,  on  the  faithest  of 
li^  Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  r^on 
perpetaal  snow.  Across  the  neck  of  this  penin- 
la  tSt.  Paul  travelled  more  than  once  wiUi  his 
DBpenions.  This  general  sketch  would  sufficiently 
scribe  the  Macedonia  which  was  ruled  over  by 
liHp  and  Alexando*,  and  which  the  Romans  con- 
kcred  from  Perseus.  At  first  the  conquered 
untry  was  divided  by  Aemilius  Paulus  into  four 
btricts.  This  division  was  ouly  temporai-y.  The 
liole  of  Macedonia,  along  with  Thessaly  and  a 
1^  tract  along  the  Adriatic,  was  made  one  pro- 
nee  and  centralised  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
eoonsul,  who  resided  at  Thessalonica.  We  have 
rw  reached  the  definition  which  corresponds  with 
e  usage  of  the  term  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xvi.  9,  10, 
I,  &C.).  Three  Koman  provinces,  all  very  &miliai 
us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  divided  the  whole 
Aoe  between  the  basin  of  the  Danube  and  Cape 
stapan.  The  bordei^town  of  Illtricum  was 
bans  on  the  Adiiatic.  The  boundary-liuo  of 
OHAIA  nearly  coincided,  except  in  the  western 
xlion,  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  modem  Greece, 
id  ran  in  an  irregular  line  from  the  Acrooeraunian 
romontory  to  the  bay  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
orth  of  Euboea.  By  subtracting  these  two  pro- 
inoes,  we  define  Macedonia.  The  history  of  Maoe- 
onia  in  the  period  between  the  Persian  wars  and 
le  consolidation  of  the  Roman  provinces  in  the 
erant  is  touched  in  a  very  interesting  manner  by 
aaages  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  Esth.  xvi.  10,  Ha- 
lan  is  described  as  a  Macedonian,  and  in  xvi.  14 
I  said  to  have  contrived  his  plot  for  the  purpose  of 
tansferring  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians  to  the 
laeedonians.  This  sufHciently  betrays  the  late 
iate  and  spurious  character  of  these  apocrjrphal 
hapters :  but  it  is  curious  thus  to  have  our  atten- 
\otk  tamed  to  the  early  struggle  of  Persia  and 
Greece.  The  account  of  St.  Paul's  first  journey 
hiough  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  10-xvii.  15;  is  mark^ 
(f  copious  detail  and  well-defined  incidents.  At 
he  dobe  of  this  journey  he  returned  from  Corinth 
0  Syria  by  sea.  On  the  next  occasion  of  visiting 
Sorope,  though  he  both  went  and  returned  throogh 
Jao^nia  (Acts  xx.  1-6),  the  narrative  is  a  very 
tight  sketch,  and  the  route  is  lefl  uncertain,  except 
s  re|;ards  Philippi.  The  character  of  the  Mace- 
onian  Christians  is  set  before  us  in  Scripture  in 
» very  fiivourable  light.  The  candour  of  the  Be- 
Hiis  is  highly  commended  (Acts  xvii.  11);  the 
liessalonians  were  evidently  objects  of  St.  Paul's 
eealiar  affection  (1  Thess.  ii.  8,17-20,  iii.  10); 
od  the  Philippians,  besides  their  general  freedom 
ram  blarney  are  noted  as  remarkable  for  their  iiber- 
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ality  and  self-denial  (PhiL  iv.  10, 14-19  ;  see  2  Cor. 
ix.  2,  xi.  9). 

Xaoedo'niaxi  occui-s  in  A.  Y.  only  in  Acts  xxvii. 
2 ;  Esth.  xvi.  10, 14.  In  the  other  cases  (Acts  xvi. 
9,  xix.  29,  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  4)  our  translators  render  it 
«*  of  Macedonia," 

Xadibaiia'iy  one  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of 
Gad  who  joined  the  foitunes  of  David  when  living 
in  retreat  at  Zikkg  (1  Chr.  xii.  ]  3). 

XaehlMnah  (Maxofiripd'.  Jfachbena),  Sheva, 
the  &ther  of  Machbena,  is  named  in  the  genea- 
logical list  of  Judah  as  the  offspring  of  Maachah, 
the  ccKicubine  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  49). 
Perhaps  Machbena  was  founded  or  col<mized  by  tlie 
fiunily  of  Maachah.  To  the  position  of  the  town 
we  possess  no  clue. 

Xa'fllii,  the  father  of  Genel  the  Gadite,  who 
went  with  Caleb  and  Joshua  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  15). 

Ifaeh^y  the  eldest  son  (Josh.  xrii.  1)  of  the 
patriarch  Manasseh  by  an  Aiamite  or  Syrian  con- 
cubine (1  Chr.  vii.  14,  and  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xlvi. 
20).  His  children  are  commemorated  as  having 
beoi  caressed  by  Joseph  before  his  death  (Gen.  1. 
23).  Hb  wife's  name  is  not  presenredy  but  she 
was  a  Benjamite,  the  '*  sister  of  Huppim  and  Shup- 
pim  **  (1  Chr.  vii.  15).  The  connexioo  with  Ben- 
jamin may  perhaps  have  led  to  the  selection  by 
Abner  of  Mahanaim,  as  the  residence  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8) ;  and  that  with  Judah  may  have  also 
influenced  David  to  go  so  £ur  north  when  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
the  fiunily  of  Madiir  had  become  very  powerful, 
and  a  large  port  of  the  country  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  was  subdued  by  them  (Num.  xxxii.  39 ; 
Deut.  iii.  15).  So  great  was  their  power  that  the 
name  of  Madiir  occasionally  supersedes  that  of  &Ia- 
nasseh.— >8.  The  son  of  Anuniel,  a  powerfnl  sheykh 
of  one  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  but  whether  of 
Manasseh — the  tribe  of  his  namesake — or  of  Gad, 
must  remain  uncertain  till  we  know  where  Lo- 
debar,  to  which  place  he  bel(Higed,  was  situated. 
His  name  occurs  but  twice,  but  the  part  which  he 
played  was  by  no  means  an  insignificant  one.  It 
was  his  fortune  to  render  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  Saul  and  of  David  successively — in  each 
case  when  they  were  in  difficulty  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5, 
xvii.  27-29). 

Xa'ohiritaf,  tha.  The  descendants  of  Machir  the 
father  of  (jilead  (Num.  xxvi.  29). 

Xaeh'mat,  1  Maoc  ix.  73.    [IMichmash.] 

JEachnadebai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  40). 

Xadi'pelaliy  the  spot  containing  the  woodcNl 
field,  in  the  end  of  which  was  the  cave  which  Abra- 
ham purchased  from  the  Bene-Heth,  and  which  be-  ' 
came  the  burial  place  of  Sarah,  Abraham  himself, 
Isaac,  Kebekah,  Leah,  and  Jacob.  Its  position  is — 
with  one  exception  uniformly — specified  as  **  facing 
Mamre  "  (Gen.  xxiii.  17, 19,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  30,  1. 13). 
What  the  meaning  of  this  ancient  name — not  met 
with  beyond  the  hock  of  Genesis — may  be,  appeal's 
quite  uncertain.  The  older  interpreters  explain  it  as 
meaning  "  double  " — the  double  cave  or  Uie  double 
field — but  the  modem  lexicographers  interpret  it 
an  aUotted  or  separated  place  ;  or  again,  the  undu- 
lating spot.  Beyond  the  passages  already  cited,  the 
Bible  contains  no  mention  either  of  the  name  Mach- 
pelah  or  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Patriarchs.  But 
there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  ancient  sites  of  Palestine 
of  whose  g^uinenes  yit  gbov  {«d  moi«  «MNCE«i  ^^daxv 


Miuhpelah.  The  treJitlonil  ipot  at  HebroD  liu 
cniTthing  in  iti  EtToor  m  far  u  pcwitioD  goa ; 
while  tlia  mil  which  (aclma  tlia  nartm,  or  lurcd 
piwioct  in  which  the  Hpulchna  thenualTe*  tit  re- 
ported, end  prvbabi;  with  truth,  itiU  to  lie,  ■•  ■ 
■nooumeiit  cerliiialj  equil,  fmd  prgbablj  sDperior 
in  Age  to  injthin;  remaining  in  Fulertiiie.  It  ie  a 
qundnngular  building  of  elwut  200  f«t  in  length 
bj  115  feet  in  width,  its  dark  gre^  w»]li  riiinr  50 
or  60  in  height,  without  window  or  opening  of  Aur 
deecription,  except  two  unell  entrances  at  the  S.K, 
and  S.W.  comen.  It  ttauda  nearly  on  the  crett  of 
the  hill  which  lomu  the  caBtem  aid*  of  the  Taltty 
on  Uu  ■I'P''  ood  bottom  of  which  the  town  ii 
ilrawu.  lae  ancient  Jewieh  tradition  avribea  ite 
erectioci  to  Dirid ;  hut,  whatever  the  worth  of  thii 
tradition,  it  mtj  well  be  of  the  age  of  Solomoo. 
The  ditte  miut  slwije  remain  ■  mjiten,  bat  there 
are  two  cuuidfratioDi  whi<^  may  migh  in  GtTour 


Ku'roil,  the  aumante  of  Plolemeua, 
the  »n  of  Dorrmenes  ( 1  Uacc.  iu.  38)  ■ 
ofCypiu*  under  Ptolemy  Philometcr 
12). 

Mkda'I,  which  occnn  in  GtD.  i.  3, 
liat  of  the  eont  of  Japhet,  hu  been  go 
gaided  a*  ■  peraonal  appellation;  and 
menUtnn  (sll  Madai  the  third  son  of 
the  progenitor  of  the  Modes.  Bat  it  1 
doabtfiJ  whether,  in  the  mind  of  the  wi 
I.,  the  lenn  Madai  naa  regarded  ai 
a  person.  Probably  all  that  the  write 
aeert  in  Gen.  i.  2  ia,  that  the  Hedea 
the  Gomerito,  Greoka,  Tibareni,  HOM 
■cended  from  JafdieL 

Kad'UboA.  The  eona  of  Madiabui 
lo  1  E»L  ware  among  the  I.eTitea  w 
tended  the  reetoratioD  of  the  Tempb  i 
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mcntioiMd   in  this  Ikt,  Madmeiuih  is  not 
rliere  named. 

In  Scripture  **  madnen  **  u  recog« 
a  dnanfement,  proceeding  either  from  weak- 
and  miadirection  of  intellect,  or  from  ungorem- 
.^K.l>l€  Tiolenoe  of  paanon;  and  in  both  cases  it  is 
of,  sometimes  as  arising  from  the  will  and 
of  man  himself,  sometimes  as  inflicted  ju- 
«2ieiallj  bj  the  hand  of  God.     In  one  passage  alone 
Jolm  X.  20)  is  madness  expressly  connected  with 
Msession  bj  the  Jews  in  their  caril 
oar  Lord;  in  none  u  it  referred  to  anj 
^»bT|Bcal  caoses. 

Mfl'dBB,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Canaan 

tha  cooqnest,  probably  in  the  north.     Its 

jofaiad  Jabin  and  his  confederates  in  their  at- 

against  Jo^ua  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  and 

tha  rest  was  killed  (Josh.  zi.    1,  xii.  19). 

oa  TCiT  slight  grounds  proposes  to  discorer 

at  Kefr  Ifendat  a  Tillage  with  extensive 

remains,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Plain  of 

r,  4  OT  5  nUles  N.  of  Sepphoris. 

for  lliAMiN  (1  Ead.  iz.  26 ;  comp. 
Z.25). 

iig'bidL    A  proper  name  in  Ezr.  ii.  30,  bat 
of  a  man  or  of  a  place  is  doubted  by  some ; 
'iM  ii  arofaobly  the  latter,  as  all  the  names  from  Ezr. 
~  SO  to  34,  ezoept  Elam  and  Hariro,  are  names  of 
¥nm  tha  position  of  llagbish  in  the  list  in 
r.ii^  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
■il^ialft.    The  name  MagdaU  does  not  really 
in  the  Bible.   It  is  found  in  the  received  Grew 
and  the  A.  V.  of  Matt.  xv.  39  only;  but  the 
MSS.  and  versions  ezhibit  the  name  as  '  5! aga^ 
Into  the  limits  of  Magadan  Christ  came  by 
over  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  afler  His  miracle 
ftedii^  the  four  thousand  on  the  mountain  of 
eastern  side  (Matt.  xv.  39) ;  and  from  thence, 
•^■dker  a  short  encounter  with   the   Pharisees  and 
•SSadducecs,  He  returned  in  the  same  boat  to  the 
'  ^uppuaite  shore.     In  the  present  tezt  of  the  parallel 
'XMurative  of  St.  Mark  (viii.  10)  we  find  the  **  parts 
•^  Dalmanutha."     Dalmanutha  was  probably  at  or 
sear  ilia  el-Barideh,  about  a  mile  below  el'Afejdel, 
•«i  the  western  edge  of  the  lake  of  Gennesnreth. 
The  Ift^dala,  which  conferred  her  name  on  '*  Mary 
the  Magdal-eoe,"   one  of  the  numerous  Migdols, 
•'.«.  towers,  which   stood  in  Palestine,    was  pro- 
bably the  place  of  that  name  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Jernsalem  Talmud  as  near  Tiberias,  and  this 
again  is  as  probably  the  modem  el-Mejdelt  *'  a  mi- 
serable little  Muslim  village,"  rather  more  than  an 
hoar,  or  about  three  miles,  above  Tabiriyeh,  lying 
oo  the  water^s  edge  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth.     Jerome,  although  he  plays 
upon  the  name  Magdalene,  does  not  appear  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  place  in  question.     By  the  Jews 
the  word  megaddelA  is  used  to  denote  a  person  who 
platted  or  twisted  hair,  a  practice  then  much  in  use 
amoi^t  women  of  loose  character.    A  certain  **  Mi- 
riam Magdala"  is  mentioned  by  the  Talraudists, 
who  is  probably  intended  for  St.  Mary.     Magdalum 
tt  mentioned  as  between  Tiberias  and  Capernaum, 
as  early  as  by  Wiliibold,  a.d.  722. 

Xag'diAL  One  of  the  "dukes"  of  Edom,  de- 
scended from  Esau  (Gen.xxxvi.  43;  1  Chr.  i.  54). 
^  name  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  met 
^th,  as  borne  by  either  tribe  or  place. 

Xa'ged,  the  form  in  which  the  name  Maked 
Appears    in  the  A.  V.  on  its  second  oocturence 
(I  Maoc.  V.36). 
OOH.  D.  B. 
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Magi  (A. v.  <'wise  men**).  It  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  fully  into 
the  history  of  the  Magi  as  an  order,  aiul  of  the  reli^ 
tion  in  whidi  they  stood  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
What  has  to  be  said  will  be  best  arranged  under 
the  four  following  heads : — 1.  The  position  occu- 
pied by  the  Magi  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T.— II. 
The  transiUon-stages  in  the  history  of  the  word  and 
of  the  order  between  the  close  of  the  O.  T.  and  the 
time  of  the  N.  T.,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  latter.— 
111.  The  Magi  as  they  appear  in  theN.T.— IV. 
The  later  traditions  which  have  gathered  round  the 
Magi  of  Matt,  ii.— >I.  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
O.  T.  the  word  occurs  but  twice,  and  then  only  in* 
cidentally.  In  Jer.  xxxix.  3  and  13  we  meet» 
among  Uie  Chaldaean  officers  sent  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  Jerusalem,  one  with  the  name  or  title  of 
Rab-Mag.  This  word  is  interpreted,  as  equivalent 
to  chief  of  the  Magi.  Historically  the  Magi  are 
conspicuous  chiefly  as  a  Persian  religious  caste. 
Herodotus  connects  them  with  another  people  by 
reckoning  them  among  the  six  tribes  of  the  Modes 
(i.  101).  They  appear  in  his  history  of  Astyages 
as  inteqnvters  of  dreams  (i.  1 20),  the  name  having 
apparently  lost  its  ethnological  and  aoqaired  a  caste 
significance.  Bat  in  Jeremiah  they  appear  at  a  still 
earlier  period  among  the  retinue  of  the  Chaldaean 
king.  The  very  word  Rab-Mag  (if  the  received 
etymology  of  Magi  be  correct)  presents  a  hybrid 
formation.  The  first  syllable  is  unquestionably 
Shemitic,  the  last  is  all  but  onquestionably  Aryan. 
The  problem  thus  presented  admits  of  two  solu- 
tions:— (1)  If  we  believe  the  Chaldaeans  to  have 
been  a  Hamitic  people,  closely  connected  with  the 
Babyloniaus,  we  must  then  suppose  that  the  colossal 
sdiemes  of  greatness  whidi  showed  themselves  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  conquests  led  him  to  gather  round 
him  the  wise  men  and  religious  teachers  of  tlie 
nations  which  he  subdued,  and  that  thus  the  sacred 
tribe  of  the  Medes  rose  under  his  rule  to  favour  and 
power.  (2)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Kenan, 
we  look  on  the  Chaldaeans  as  themselves  belonging 
to  the  Aryan  &mily,  there  is  even  less  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  presence  among  the  one  people  of  the 
i-eligious  teachers  of  the  other.  The  Magi  took 
their  places  among  *'  the  astrologers  and  star-gazers 
and  n»>nthly  pi-ognosticators."  It  is  with  such 
men  that  we  have  to  think  of  Daniel  and  hi^  fellow- 
exiles  as  associated.  They  are  described  as  **  ten 
times  wiser  than  all  the  magicians  and  asti-ologers  " 
(Dan.  i.  20).  The  office  which  Daniel  accepted 
(Dan.  V.  1 1)  was  probably  identical  with  that  of 
the  Rab-Mag  who  first  came  before  us.  The  name 
of  the  Magi  does  not  meet  us  in  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  the  Medo-Persian  kings.  If,  however,  we 
identify  the  Artaxerxes  who  stops  the  building  of 
the  Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  17-22)  with  the  Pseudo- 
Smerdis  of  Herodotus  and  the  Gomates  of  the  Be- 
hi^tun  inscription,  we  may  see  here  also  another  point 
of  contact.  The  Mi^ian  attempt  to  reassert  Median 
supremacy,  and  with  it  probably  a  corrupted  Chal- 
daized  form  of  Magianism,  in  place  of  the  purer 
£ftith  in  Ormuzd  of  which  Cjmis  liad  been  the  pro- 
pagator, would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  antar 
gonism  to  the  people  whom  the  Persians  had  pro- 
tected and  supported.  The  immediate  renewal  of 
the  suspended  work  on  the  triumph  of  Darius  (Ezr. 
iv.  24,  V.  1,  2,  vi.  7,  8)  fiills  in,  it  need  hardly  be 
added,  with  this  hypothesis.  Under  Xerxes,  the 
Magi  occupy  a  position  which  indicates  that  the^ 
had  recovei-ed   from  their  Xftm^fOfcvrj  ^\»t 


word  is  uppermost.  Both  meanings  appear  in  the 
later  lezic^raphers.  The  word  tiius  passed  into 
the  hands  ofthe  LXX.,  and  from  them  into  those  of 
the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  oscillating  betwee[i  the 
two  meanings,  capable  of  being  used  in  either.  The 
relations  which  bad  existed  between  the  Jews  and 
Persians  would  perhaps  tend  to  gire  a  prominence 
to  the  more  favourable  associations  in  Uieir  use  of 
it.  In  Daniel  (i.  20.  ii.  2,  10,  27,  v.  11)  it  is 
used,  as  has  been  noticed,  for  the  priestly  diviners 
with  whom  the  prophet  was  associated.  There  wer^ 
however,  other  influences  at  work  tending  to  drag 
it  down.  The  swarms  of  impostors  that  were  to 
be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  Boman  empire, 
known  as  *'  Chaldaei,  **  Mathematici,"  and  the 
like,  bore  this  name  also.— >1II.  We  need  not  wonder 
accordingly  to  find  that  this  is  the  predominant 
meaning  of  the  word  as  it  appears  in  the  N.  T. 
The  noun  and  the  verb  derived  from  it  are  used  by 
St.  Luke  in  describing  the  impostor,  who  is  there- 
fore known  distinctively  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii. 
9).  Another  of  the  same  class  (Bai'-jesus)  is  de- 
scribed (Acts  ziii.  8)  as  having,  in  his  cognomen 
Elymas,  a  title  which  was  equivalent  to  Mi^us.  In 
one  memorable  instance,  however,  the  word  retains 
(probably,  at  least)  its  better  meaning.  In  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written  (according  to  the 
general  belief  of  early  Christian  writers)  for  the 
Hebrew  CShristians  of  Palestine,  we  find  it,  not  as 
embodying  the  contempt  which  the  fmuds  of  im- 
postors had  brought  upon  it  through  the  whole 
Koman  empire,  but  in  the  sense  which  it  had  had, 
of  old,  as  associated  with  a  religion  which  they  re- 
spected, and  an  order  of  whidi  one  of  their  own 
prophets  had  been  the  head.  The  vagueness  of  the 
description  leaves  their  oountiy  undefined,  and  im- 
plies that  probably  the  Evangelist  himself  had  no 
certain  information.  We  cannot  wonder  that  there 
should  have  been  very  varying  interpretations  given 
of  words  that  allowed  so  wide  a  field  for  conjecture. 


quarter  of  the  heavens  in  whidi  the  star  i 
indicated  the  direction  of  Judaea.  It  may  hi 
that  some  form  of  the  prophecy  of  Balaan 
**  star  should  rise  out  of  Jacob "  (Num.  z 
had  reached  them,  either  through  the  Jewi 
Disperaion,  or  through  traditions  running 
with  the  0.  T.,  and  that  this  led  them  to  i 
its  fulfilment.  It  may  have  been,  lastly, ' 
traditional  predictions  ascribed  to  their  own 
2Soroaster,  led  them  to  expect  a  fucceasion  < 
deliverers,  two  working  as  prophets  to  ref 
world  and  raise  up  a  kingdom;  the  thi 
siosh),  the  greatest  of  the  three,  oomii^  to 
head  of  the  kingdom,  to  conquer  Ahrimaz 
raise  the  dead.  It  is  not  uidikely  that  1 
peared,  occupying  the  position  of  Destur-M 
the  later  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  as  the  ref 
tives  of  many  others  who  shax^  the  same 
They  came,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  their  homaj 
king  whose  birth  was  thus  indicated  (ooa 
xliii.  11 J  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  1  K.  x.  2,  10;  2 
24 ;  Cant.  iii.  6,  iv.  14).  The  anival  of  sud 
pany,  bound  on  so  strange  an  errand,  in  the  h 
of  the  tyrannous  and  distrustful  Herod,  couli 
fail  to  attract  notice  and  excite  a  people, 
whom  Messianic  expectations  had  already  1: 
show  themselves  (Luke  ii.  25,  88).  TheSai 
was  convened,  and  the  questi<»i  where  the 
was  to  be  bom  was  formally  placed  befon 
The  answer  given,  based  upon  the  traditioni 
pretation  of  Mic.  v.  2,  that  Bethlehem  was  t 
birthplace  ofthe  Christ,  determined  the  king 
He  had  found  out  the  locality.  It  remainei 
termine  the  time :  with  what  was  probabb 
belief  in  astrology,  he  inquired  of  them  diJ 
when  they  had  first  seen  the  star.  If  he  i 
that  that  was  contemporaneous  with  the  b 
could  not  be  far  wrong.  The  Magi  aocordii 
sent  on  to  Bethlehem,  as  if  they  were  but  t 
runners  of  the  king's  own  homage.     As  th< 
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Thai  which  they  received  now  need  not 
isTolTed  a  diaclosare  of  the  plans  of  Herod  to 
It  was  enotigh  that  it  directed  them  to 
■^  retom  to  their  own  country  another  way."  With 
thdur  history,  so  fiur  as  the  N.  T.  carries  ns, 
to  an  end.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
of  the  Goepel  narrative  has  had  to  bear  the 
t  of  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  criticism.  The 
of  all  mention  of  the  Magi  in  a  gospel 
\ugh  enters  so  inlly  into  all  the  circamstances  of 
infimcy  of  C!hrist  as  that  of  St  Luke,  and  the 
culty  of  harmonimg  this  incident  with  those 
hich  be  narrates,  have  been  urged  as  at  least 
rowing  snspidon  on  what  St.  Matthew  alone  has 
So  fiur  as  we  cannot  explain  it,  our  igno- 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  circumstances  of  the 
of  the  Gospels  is  a  sufficient  answer.  It 
however,  at  least  possible  that  St.  Luke,  knowing 
the  fiKta  related  by  St.  Matthew  were  already 
anKn^  the  churches,  sought  rather  to  add 
list  was  not  yet  recorded.  Something  too  may 
ve  been  due  to  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  two 
<^«spela.— IV.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  what 
told  by  the  Gospel^writers  in  plain  simple  words, 
me  the  nucleus  for  a  whole  cycle  of  le- 
A  Christian  mythology  has  overshadowed 
^^feAt  -whidi  itself  had  nothing  in  common  with  it. 
C^^  The  Magi  are  no  longer  thought  of  as^iimply 
**  iriae  men,    members  of  a  sacred  order. 
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The  pro- 
of Ps.  Ixxii. ;  Is.  xlix.  7,  23,  Ix.  16,  must 
fiilfilled  in  them,  and  they   become  princes. 
C2>   The  number  of  the  Wise  Men,  which  St.  Mat- 
^^^C'^r   ksves  altc^ether  undefined,  was  arbitrarily 
^*«d.     They  were  three.     (3)  Symbolic  meanings 
^^'^W  foond  for  each  of  the  thi-ee  gifts.     (4)  Later 
^^*   in  a  teaditicm  which,   though  appearing  in  a 
J*J^«»tem  writer,  is  traceable  probably  to  reports 
T^V'^ttght  back  by  pilgrims  from  Italy  or  the  East, 
^^e  names  are  added,  and  Caspar,  Melchior,  and 
^^ulthazar,  take  their  place  among  the  objects  of 
^^hristian  reverenoe,  and  are  honoured  as  the  patron 
of  travellers.    In  the  Eastern  Church ,  where, 
Would  seem,  there  was  less  desire  to  find  sym- 
>lic  meanings  than  to  magnify  the  circumstances 
the  histmy,  the  traditions  assume  a  different 
^^iiaractcr.     The  Magi  arrive  at  Jerusalem  >vith  a 
^^>tinue  of  1000  men,  having  left  behind  them,  on 
^^^be  further  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  an  army  of  7000. 
^-"^bnong  other  relics  supplied  to  meet  the  demands 
'^)f  the  market  which  the  devotion  of  Helena  had 
"^aeated,  the  bodies  of  the  Magi  are  discovered  some- 
^^bere  in  the  East,  are  brought  to  Constantinople, 
^and  placed  in  the  great  church  which,  as  the  Mosque 
^  St.  Sophia,  still  bears  in  its  name  the  witness  of 
its  original  dedication  to  the  Divine  Wisdom.     The 
iavour  with  which  the  people  of  Milan  received  the 
emperoi'a  prefect  Eustorgius  called  for  some  special 
mark  of  favour,  and  on  his  omsecration  as  bishop  of 
that  dty,  he  obtained  for  it  the  privilege  of  being 
the  resting-place  of  the    precious  relics.     When 
Milan  £ell  into  the  hands  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
(A.D.  1162)  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
l<^ne  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  transfer  them  to 
tiat  dty.     In  that  proud  cathedral  which  is  the 
glory  of  Teutonic  art  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings 
has  for  six  centuries  been  shown  as  the  greatest 
of  its  many  treasures. 

KAgio,  Mugiftiam.  The  magical  arts  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible  are  those  practised  by  the  Egyptians, 
the  Canaanitea,  and  their  neighbours,  the  Hebrews, 
the  Chaldaeans,  and  probably  the  Greeks.    With 


the  lowest  race  magic  ia  the  chief  part  of  religion. 
The  Nigritians,  or  blacks  of  this  race,  show  this  in 
their  extreme  use  of  amulets  and  their  worship  of 
objects  which  have  no  other  value  in  their  eyes  but 
as  having  a  supposed  magical  diaracter  through  the 
influence  of  supernatural  agents.  With  the  Turaa* 
ians,  or  corresponding  whites  of  the  same  great 
&mily, — we  use  the  word  white  for  a  group  of 
nations  mainly  yellow,  in  contradistinction  to  bladt, 
— incantations  and  witchcraft  occupy  the  same  place, 
shamanism  characterizing  their  tribes  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  ancient  Egyptians  show  their  partly- 
Kigritian  origin  not  alone  in  their  physical  chara^ 
teristics  and  language  but  in  their  religion.  With 
the  Shemites  magic  takes  a  lower  place.  Nowhere 
is  it  even  part  of  religion ;  yet  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  powerful  engine,  and  generally  tmlawful  or  lawful 
according  to  the  aid  invoked.  Among  many  of  the 
Shemite  peoples  there  linger  the  remnants  of  a  pri- 
mitive fetishism.  Sacred  trees  and  stones  are  reve- 
renced from  an  old  superstition,  of  which  they  do 
not  always  know  the  meaning,  derived  from  the 
nations  whose  place  they  have  taken.  Thus  fetishism 
remains,  although  in  a  kind  of  fowil  state.  The 
importance  of  astrology  with  the  Shemites  has 
tended  to  raise  the  chantcter  of  their  magic,  which 
deals  lather  with  the  discovery  of  supposed  existing 
influences  than  with  the  production  of  new  influ- 
ences. The  only  dbrect  association  of  magic  with 
religion  is  where  the  priests,  as  the  educated  dass, 
have  taken  the  functions  of  magicians ;  but  this  is 
hr  difierent  from  the  case  of  the  Nigritians,  where 
the  magicians  are  the  only  priests.  The  Iranians 
assign  to  magic  a  still  less  important  position.  It 
can  scarcely  be  traced  in  the  relics  of  old-nature- 
worship,  which  they  with  greater  skill  than  the 
Egyptians  interwove  with  their  more  intdlectual 
belids.  Magic  always  nuuntained  some  hold  on 
men's  minds;  but  the  stronger  intellects  despised 
it.  The  Hebrews  had  no  magic  of  their  own.  It 
was  so  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Law  that  it  could 
never  afterwards  have  had  any  reo(^^nised  existence, 
save  in  times  of  general  heresy  or  apostasy,  and  the 
same  was  doubtltts  the  case  in  the  patriarchal  ages. 
The  magical  practices  which  obtained  among  the 
Hebrews  were  therefore  borrowed  from  the  nations 
around.  The  hold  they  gained  was  such  as  we 
should  have  expected  with  a  Shemite  race,  making 
allowance  for  tiie  discredit  thrown  upon  tbem  by 
the  prohibiticms  of  the  Law.  From  the  first  en- 
trance into  the  Land  of  Promise  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  we  have  constant  glimpses  of 
magic  practised  in  secret,  or  resorted  to,  not  alone 
by  the  common  but  also  by  the  great.  The  Talmud 
abounds  in  notices  of  contemporary  magic  among 
the  Jews,  showing  that  it  survived  idolatry  notwith- 
standing their  original  connexion,  and  was  supposed 
to  produce  real  efiects.  The  Kur^n  in  like  manner 
treats  charms  and  incantations  as  capable  of  pro- 
ducing evil  consequences  when  used  against  a  man. 
It  is  a  distinctive  characterisUc  of  the  Bible  that 
from  first  to  last  it  warrants  no  such  trust  or  dread. 
In  examining  the  mentions  of  magic  in  the  Bible, 
we  must  keep  in  view  the  curious  inquiry  whether 
there  be  any  reality  in  the  art.  We  would  at  the 
outset  protest  against  the  idea,  once  very  prevalent, 
that  the  conviction  that  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds 
were  often  more  manifestly  in  contact  in  the  Bib- 
lical ages  than  now  necessitates  a  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  magic  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  theft  and  carrying  away  of  Laban's  teraphim 
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by  Rachel,  seems  to  indicate  the  piTicticc  of  rnnpc 
iu  PadaD-aram  at  this  early  time.  It  nppeara  that 
I^iban  attached  great  value  to  these  objects,  from 
what  he  Foid  as  to  the  thefl  and  his  determined 
search  for  them  (CJcn.  xxri.  19.  .W,  32-35;.  The 
most  important  point  is  that  I^ban  calls  them  his 
"gods"  (ibid.  :\0,  3'2\  although  he  was  not  with- 
out belief  iu  the  tiiie  God  (24,  49-53) ;  for  this 
mokes  it  almost  certfluu  that  we  have  here  not  an 
indication  of  the  worship  of  stmnge  gods,  but  the 
first  notice  of  a  superstition  tliat  afterwards  ob- 
tained among  those  Israelites  who  added  ooiTupt 
practices  to  the  tine  i-eligion.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  teraphim  is  czti-emely  obscure.  We 
•hould  prefer,  if  uo  other  etymology  be  found,  to 
supi)0se  that  the  name  might  mean  ''donnei-s** 
or  "causers  of  dancing,"  with  reference  either  to 
primitive  nature- worship  or  its  magical  rites  of 
the  character  of  shamanism,  rather  than  thiit  it 
signifies,  as  Gesenius  suggests,  "  givers  of  plea- 
luiut  life.*'  There  seemH,  liowever,  to  be  a  cognate 
woi-d;  unconnected  with  the  unused  root  just 
mentioned,  in  ancient  KgypUan,  whence  we  may 
obtain  a  conjectural  deri\'ation.  Wc  do  not  of  course 
trace  the  worship  of  teraphim  to  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt.  But  there  is  great  reason  for  supposing  a 
close  connexion  between  the  oldest  language  and 
religion  of  Chaldaea,  and  the  ancient  ICgyptian  lan- 
guage and  religion.  There  is  no  description  of 
tbcAe  images;  but  from  the  account  of  Michal's 
stratagem  to  deceive  Saul's  messengei^  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  only  one  image  be  there  meant,  as  is  very 
prolnble,  that  they  were  at  least  sometimes  of  the 
size  of  a  man,  and  perhaps  iu  the  head  and  slioulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a  similar  form 
(I  Saro.  xix.  13-16).  The  worship  or  use  of  tera- 
phim af^er  the  occupation  of  tlie  Promised  Land 
cannot  be  doubted  to  have  been  one  of  the  corrupt 
practices  of  those  Hebrews  who  leant  to  idolatiy, 
but  did  not  abandon  their  belief  iu  the  God  of 
IsRU'l.  The  account  of  Micah's  images  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  com])ai'ed  with  a  passage  iu  Hosea  (iii. 
4,  5).  hhows  our  conclusion  to  be  coiTect.  We  pass 
to  tlie  magical  use  of  teraphim.  By  the  Israelites 
they  were  consulted  for  oracular  answers.  This  was 
ai»}iarently  done  by  tlie  Danites  who  asked  Micah's 
Levite  to  inquire  as  to  the  success  of  their  spying 
ex]iedition  (Judg.  xviii.  5,  G).  In  4ater  times  this 
is  distinctly  stated  of  the  Israelites  where  Zechoriah 
says,  **  For  the  teraphim  have  spoken  %'anity,  and 
the  diviners  have  seen  a  lie,  and  have  told  £EiUe 
dreams"  (x.  2).  It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  as 
this  first  positive  mention  of  the  use  of  teraphim 
for  divination  by  the  Israelites  is  after  the  return 
from  Babvlon,  and  as  that  use  obtained  with  the 
Babylonians  in  the  time  of  Nebuchodnezrar,  there- 
fore the  Israelites  boiTowed  it  from  their  con- 
querors ;  for  these  objects  aiv  mentioned  in  earlier 
places  in  such  a  manner  that  their  connexion  with 
divination  must  be  intended,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  this  connexion  is  undoubted  in  a  subsequent 
period  fcomp.  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  23 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  24> 
The  only  account  of  the  act  of  divining  by  tem- 
phim  is  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Ezekiul  relating 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  a-lvance  against  Jerusalem. 
*'  Also  thou  son  of  man,  appoitit  thee  two  ways, 
that  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  may  come : 
botli  twain  [two  swonls]  shall  come  forth  out  of 
one  land :  and  choose  thou  a  place,  choose  [it]  at 
the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city.  Appoint  a  way, 
that  the  sword  may  come  to  Kabbath  of  the  Am- 
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monftes,  and  to  Judah  in  Jeruaalein  the  dcfoxed. 
For  the  kiug  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  iiie 
way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  diriu. 
tion:  he  shufHed  arrows,  he  consulted  with  ten> 
phim,  he  looked  in  the  liver.     At  his  r^htkiad 
was  the  divination  for  Jerusalem"  (zzi.  ld-22> 
The  mention  together  of  oonaulUng  teraphim  sod 
looking  into  the  liver,  may  not  indicate  that  the 
victim  was  offered  to  ten^him  and  its  liver  tha 
looked  into,  but  may  mean  two  separate  acts  of 
divining.     Before  speaking  of  the  notices  of  tk 
Kgyptian  magicians  in  Genesis  and  £xodQs,  thnv 
is  one  passage  that  may  be  examined  out  of  the 
regular  order.     Joseph,  when  his  brethren  left  after 
Cheir  second  visit  to  buy  com,  ordered  his  steward 
to  hide  his  silver  cup  in  Benjamin's  sack,  and  after* 
wards  sent  him  after  them,  ordering  him  tu  dui 
it,  thus:  **  [Is]  not  this  [it]   in  whidi  my  M 
diinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  ne  diviueth?"  (Go. 
xliv.  5).     Two  nses  of  cups  or  the  like  for  nugiol 
purposes  have  obtiiued  in  the  East  frtnn  aoaol 
times.    In  one  use  either  the  cup  itself  bears  fl» 
graved  inscriptions,  supposed  to  have  a  vapd 
influence,  or  it  is  plain  and  such  inacripti«is  an 
written  on  its  inner  sur£aoe  in  ink.    In  both  cms  , 
water  poured  into  the  cup  is  drunk  hj  those  wJ^ 
ing  to  derive  benefit,  as,  for  instance,  the  cuic  tf 
diseases,  from  the  inscriptions^  which,  if  writM^ 
are  dissolved.     This  use,  in  both  its  fonns,  obtaJH 
among  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day.     In  the  oliMr 
use  tbe  cup  or  bowl  was  of  very  secondary  impaiti 
ance.     It  was  merely  the  receptacle  for  water,  kj 
which,  after  the  performance  of  magical  rito^aj 
boy  looked  to  sec  what  the  m:^cian  desired.   TVii 
is  precisely  the  same  as  the  practice  of  the  note' 
Egyptian  magicians,  wliere  the  diflercnoe  that  iakiij 
employed  and  is  poured  into  the  palm  of  the  loyVj 
baud  is  merely  accidental.     As  this  latter  ue  oii|fj 
is  of  the  nature  of  divination,  it  is  probable  that  f 
it  Joseph  referred.     The  magicians  of  Egv]it 
spoken  of  as  a  class  in  the  histories  of  Joseph 
Mcaea.     When  Pharaoh's  officers  wen  troiUM  1 
their  di-eams,  being  iu  prison  they  were  at  a  1 
for  an  interpreter.     Before  Joseph  exj^oed 
dreams  he  di^laimed  the  power  of  inteipreting  i 
by  the  Divine  aid,  saying  **  [Do]  not  inteipitUtiaK] 
[belong!  to  God?  tell  me  [them],  I  prar  }aa* 
(Gen.  xl.  8).     In  like  manner  when  Phanob  hii 
his  two  dreams  wc  fiud  that  he  had  recouse  li 
tha«e  who  professed  to  interpret  dreams.    Joi^ 
being  sent  for  on  the  report  of  the  diief  of  the  i 
bearers,  was  told  by  Pharaoh  that  he  had  * 
that  he  could  interpret  a  dream.     From  the  cspcK 
ations  of  the  Egyptians  and  Joseph's  disarovi^ 
we  see  that  the  interpretatifm  of  dreams  vis* 
brandi  of  the  knowledge  to  which  the  anettnt  ^01^ 
ian  nu^cians  pi-eten^.      We  ^[ain  bear  of  llv 


magicians  of  Egypt  in  the  narrative  of  the 
before  the  Exodus.  They  were  summoDcd  by 
raoh  to  oppose  Moses.  The  account  <tf  what  th^ 
eflected  requires  to  be  carefully  ezamined,  bva  ta* 
bearing  on  the  question  whether  magic  be  aoiP^ 
posture.  We  read :  '*  And  the  Lord  qiake  ^^ 
Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying.  When  lliaiaoh  iftv' 
speak  unto  you,  saying,  Show  a  miiadefa*?^  • 
then  thou  shalt  say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thj  roi  ^ 
cast  [it]  before  Pharaoh,  [and]  it  shall  hgaatj  • 
serpeut.*^*  It  is  then  related  that  Aaroa  didthA  * 
and  afterwards:  "Then  Pharaoh  abo  o^*^  i 
^■ise  men  and  the  enchantera:  now  tlicy,  ^*\Z  T 
of  Egypt,  did  so  by  their  secret  aria:  fbrtbcjc^   - 
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ercrr  nwn  Bit  rod,  and  they  became  serpeDts, 
vt  Aan«  •  rod  f wallowed  up  their  rods  "  (Ex.  vii. 
12).  The  rods  were  probably  long  stares  like 
represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  not 
vdi  leas  than  the  height  of  a  man.  If  the  word 
^ad  mean  here  a  serpent,  the  Egyptian  magicians 
hare  fieigned  a  change:  if  it  signify  a  crocodile 
CMild  scarcely  have  done  so.  The  names  by 
iiich  the  magicians  are  designated  are  to  be  noted, 
whidi  we  render  '*  scribes  "  seems  here  to  have 
genend  signification,  including  wise  men  and  en- 
"nie  last  term  is  more  definite  in  its 
ii^  denoting  users  of  incantations.  On  the 
ion  of  the  first  plague,  the  turning  the  rivers 
waten  of  Egypt  into  blood,  the  opposition  of 
magicians  again  occurs.  **  And  Uie  scribes 
i;gypi  did  so  by  their  secret  ails "  (vii.  22). 
the  second  plague,  that  of  frogs,  was  sent, 
nagicians  again  made  the  lame  opposition 
7).  Once  more  they  appear  in  the  history. 
plague  of  lice  came,  and  we  rend  that  when 
had  worked  the  wonder  the  magicians  opposed 
£  '*  And  the  scribes  did  so  by  their  secret  arts 
t>ring  forth  the  lice,  but  they  could  not:  so  there 
lice  upon  man  and  upon  beast.  And  the 
said  unto  Pharaoh,  This  [is]  the  finger  of 
but  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hai^ened,  and  he 
ened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  said  ** 
18,  19,  Heb.  14,  15).  Afler  this  we  hear 
of  the  mi^cians.  All  we  can  gather  from 
aarratiTe  is  that  the  nppearances  produced  by 
were  sufficient  to  deceive  Pharaoh  on  three 
ons.  We  turn  to  the  Egyptian  illustrations 
this  part  of  the  subject.  Magic,  as  we  have 
'  re  remarked,  was  inhei-ent  in  the  ancient  Egyp- 
rdigion.  The  Ritual  is  a  system  of  incanta- 
and  directions  for  making  amulets,  with  the 
^^ject  of  seouring  the  future  hJippiness  of  the  dis- 
^iibodied  soul.  However  obscure  the  belief  of  the 
Egyptians  as  to  the  actual  character  of  -the  state 
^the  soul  after  death  may  be  to  us,  it  cannot  be 
^ioobted  that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  magical 
amulets  and  incantations  treated  of  in  the  Ritual 
was  held  to  be  necessary  for  future  happiness, 
although  it  was  not  believed  that  they  alone  could 
oanre  it,  since  to  have  done  good  works,  or,  more 
strictly,  not  to  have  committed  certain  sins,  was  an 
ewentinl  condition  of  the  acquittal  of  the  soul  in 
the  great  trial  in  Hades.  Besides  the  Ritual  the 
ancient  Egyptians  had  books  of  a  purely  magical 
character.  The  main  source  of  their  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  magic  appears  to  have  been  the  idea  that 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  whether  justified  or  con- 
demned, had  the  power  of  revisiting  the  earth  and 
taking  various  forms.  Bearing  in  mind  the  Nigrit- 
iaa  nature  of  Egyptian  magic,  we  may  look  for  the 
source  of  these  ideas  in  primitive  Africa.  Like  all 
nations  who  have  practised  magic  generally,  the 
Egyptians  separated  it  into  a  lawful  kind  and  an 
unlawful.  A  belief  in  unlucky  and  lucky  days,  in 
actioQs  to  be  avoided  or  done  on  certain  days,  and 
in  the  fortune  attending  birth  on  ceitain  days,  was 
extremely  strong.  Astrology  was  also  held  in  high 
honour.  The  belief  in  omens  probably  did  not  take 
an  important  place  in  Egyptian  magic,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  absence  of  direct  mention  of  them. 
The  superstition  as  to  **  the  evil  eye "  appears  to 
have  been  known,  but  there  is  nothing  eUe  that  we 
can  class  with  phenomena  of  the  nature  of  animal 
magnetism.  Two  classes  of  learned  men  had  the 
diaige  of  the  magical  books :  one  of  these,  the  name 
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of  which  has  not  been  read  phonetically,  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  "  scribes^"  as  we  render 
the  word,  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  Joseph; 
whei^eas  the  other  has  the  general  sense  of  *'  wise 
men,*'  like  the  other  class  there  mentioned.  The 
Law  contains  very  distinct  prohibitions  of  all  ma- 
gical arts.  Besides  several  passages  condemning 
them,  in  one  place  there  is  a  specification  which  is 
so  full  that  it  seems  evident  that  its  object  is  to 
include  every  kind  of  magical  art.  The  Israelites 
are  conmianded  in  the  plaM  referred  to  not  to  learn 
the  abominations  of  the  peoples  of  the  Promised 
Land.  Then  follows  this  prohibition :  **  There  shall 
not  be  found  with  thee  one  who  ofiereth  his  son  or  his 
daughter  by  fire,  a  practiser  of  divinations  {koshn 
kesamtm),  a  worker  of  hidden  aits  (tnc*/}nen),  aa 
augurer  (menacMsh),  an  enchanter  {mcLdsshiph)^ 
or  a  fiibricator  of  charms  (chdbir  chdber),  or  an  in- 
quirer by  a  fiuniliar  spirit  {shdil  6b),  or  a  wixard 
{yidJe'dnt),  or  a  consulter  of  the  desd  {ddrish  el" 
hammithtm).**  It  is  added  that  these  are  abomina- 
tions, and  that  on  account  of  their  practice  the 
nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be  diiven  out  (Deut. 
xviii.  9-14,  e^p.  10,  11).  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  offering  of  children  should  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  magical  arts.  The  terms  which  follow 
appear  to  refiu*  properly  to  eight  different  kinds  of 
magic,  but  some  of  them  are  elsewhere  used  in  a 
general  sense.  1.  Kdsim  kesdmini  is  literally  *'a 
diviner  of  divinations."  2.  Me6nin  conveys  the 
idea  of  **  one  who  acts  covertly,"  and  so  "  a  worker 
of  hidden  arts."  3.  Menachhhf  which  we  render 
*'  an  augurer,"  is  from  ndchaMh,  which  is  literally 
**  he  or  it  hissed  or  whispered,"  and  in  Piel  is 
applied  to  the  practice  of  enchantments,  but  also  to 
divining  generally.  4.  MecassJiiph  signifies  '*an 
enchanter :"  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb  was 
probably  "  he  prayed,"  and  the  strict  sense  of  this 
wold  "one  who  uses  incantations."  5.  ChMr 
chdber  seems  to  mean  ''a  fabricator  of  material 
charms  or  amulets."  6.  Sh6el  6b  is  *'  an  inquirer 
by  a  familiar  spirit."  The  second  term  signifies  a 
bottle,  a  familUtf  spirit  consulted  by  a  soothsayer, 
and  a  soothsayer  having  a  familiar  spirit.  7.  Tid' 
de'6iU,  which  we  render  "  a  wizard,"  is  properly 
*'a  wise  man,"  but  is  always  applied  to  wizards 
and  false  prophets.  8.  The  last  term,  d6rSah  eU 
hammHhtm,  is  very  explicit,  meaning  *'  a  consulter 
of  the  dead:"  necromancer  is  an  exact  translation 
if  the  original  signification  of  the  latter  is  retained, 
instead  of  the  more  general  one  it  now  usually 
bears.  The  history  of  Balaam  shows  the  belief  of 
some  andent  nations  in  the  powers  of  soothsayers. 
When  the  Israelites  had  begun  to  conquer  the  Land 
of  Promise,  Balak  the  king  of  Moab  and  the  elders 
of  Midian,  resorting  to  Pharaoh's  expedient,  sent 
by  messengers  with  '*  the  rewards  of  divinaUon  in 
their  hands  "  (Num.  zxii.  7)  for  Balaam  the  diviner 
(Josh.  nii.  22\  whose  fame  was  known  to  them 
though  he  dwelt  in  Aram.  Balak's  message  shows 
what  he  believed  Balaam's  powers  to  be  (Num. 
zxii.  5,  6).  We  are  told,  however,  that  Balaam, 
warned  of  God,  first  said  that  he  could  not  speak 
of  himself,  and  then  by  inspiration  blessed  those 
whom  he  had  been  sent  for  to  curse.  He  appears 
to  have  received  inspiration  in  a  vision  or  a  trance. 
From  xxiv.  1  it  would  seem  that  it  was  his  w<mt 
to  use  enchantments,  and  that  when  on  other  occa- 
sions he  went  away  afler  the  sacrifices  had  been 
offered,  he  hoped  that  he  could  prevail  to  obtain 
the  wish  of  those  who  had  sent  for  him,  but  was 
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constantly  defeated.  The  building  new  altars  of 
the  mystic  number  of  seven,  an<l  the  oflcring  of 
Fercn  oxen  and  reven  nxmSf  seem  to  show  that 
Balaam  had  t-ome  fsuch  idea.  The  account  of  Saul's 
consulting  the  witch  of  Kndor  is  the  foremost  jilncc 
in  ^H;ripture  of  those  which  refer  to  mngic.  The 
supei-natiiml  terror  with  which  it  is  full  cannot 
however  be  prove«l  to  be  due  to  this  art,  for  it  has 
always  been  held  hy  sober  critics  that  the  appt^iing 
of  Samuel  was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
claiing  the  doom  of  ^ul,  and  not  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  incantations  of  a  so]-cerc8^'.  As,  liowever, 
the  narrative  is  allowed  to  be  voiy  difHcult,  we  may 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  evidence  of  its  autheu- 
ticity.  The  details  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  age:  there  is  a  simplicity  in  the  manneis  dc- 
S4.Tilx]d  that  is  foreign  to  a  later  time.  The  cir- 
cumstanres  are  a>jrce;ible  with  the  i-est  of  the  history, 
and  espi-cially  witli  all  we  know  of  Saul's  chai.icter. 
Here,  as  ever,  he  is  seen  resolved  to  gain  his  ends 
without  caring  what  wrong  he  docs:  he  wishes  to 
consult  a  j>rophet,  and  asks  a  witch  to  call  up  his 
shade.  Most  of  all  the  vigour  of  the  nairative, 
showing  us  the  scene  in  a  few  words,  proves  its 
antiquity  and  genuineness.  We  can  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  Mipjx)hing  that  it  is  an  interpolation. 
From  the  b(^inning  to  the  end  of  this  strange  history 
we  liave  no  warrant  for  attributing  supernatural 
power  to  magidans.  Viewed  reasonably,  it  refers 
to  the  que>t:on  of  apparitions  of  the  dead  as  to 
which  other  places  in  the  Bible  leave  no  doubt. 
The  connexion  with  magic  seems  purely  acvidental. 
The  witrh  is  no  more  than  a  bystander  atler  tlie 
first:  she  ;«es  Samuel,  antl  that  is  all.  The  »p]M- 
rition  may  liave  been  a  terrible  fulDlment  of  Saul's 
desire,  but  this  d^es  nut  prove  tliat  the  me;istu'es  he 
used  were  of  any  power.  We  have  examined  the 
narrative  very  carefully,  from  its  detail  and  its  i^e- 
maikablc  cliaracter:  the  result  leaves  the  main 
question  unanswered.  In  the  Liter  days  of  thi*  two 
kingdoms  ma^iail  pr.icticea  uf  many  kinds  prevailed 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  we  especially  learn  from  tlie 
condf'mnation  of  them  by  the  prophets.  Kvery 
form  of  idolatry  which  tlie  people  had  adopted  hi 
succession  doubtless  brought  with  it  its  magic, 
which  seems  always  to  have  lemained  with  a  strange 
tenacity  that  probably  made  it  outlive  the  false 
worsiiip  with  which  it  was  connected.  In  the  his- 
toricd  bo<A-s  of  Scripture  there  is  little  notice  of 
magic,  exi-epting  that  wherever  the  false  pi-ophets 
are  mentione-i  we  have  no  doubt  an  indication  of 
the  prevalence  of  m.igical  practices.  But  in  the 
prophets  we  find  seveid  notices  of  the  magic  of 
the  Hebrews  in  their  times,  and  some  of  the  magic 
of  foreign  nations.  Isaiali  says  that  the  people  had 
become  *'  workers  of  hidden  arts  like  the  Philistines," 
and  apparently  .alludes  in  the  same  place  to  the 
practice  of  magic  by  the  IVne-Kedem  (ii.  6).  In 
ancitlicr  platM  the  prophet  reproves  the  jx'ople  for 
seeking  ♦•  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and 
unto  the  wizards  that  chirp,  and  that  mutter** 
(viii.  19).  The  practices  of  one  class  of  magicians 
are  still  more  distinctly  desciibed  (xxix.  3,  4). 
Isaiah  alludes  to  the  magic  of  the  Egyptians  when 
ho  s.ays  that  in  thoir  calamity  "  they  sh:dl  seek  to 
the  idols,  and  to  the  charmers,  and  to  them  that 
have  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the  wizards  "  (xix.  3). 
In  xlvii.  12,  13  the  magic  of  Ribyion  is  clia- 
facteriz»*il  by  the  pnnnineuce  given  Vy  astrolngv,  no 
magicians  being  mentioneti  exci^pting  pi-actisei-s  of  j 
this  aii;  unlike  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  witli 
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whom  astrology  seems  always  to  have  held  a  Icw^r 
place  than  with  the  Chaldaean  nation.     In  buth  in^ 
stances  the  folly  of  those  who  seek  the  aid  of  timpc 
is  shown.     Micah,  declaring  the  judgments  com:&^ 
for  the  crimes  of  his  time,  5pe:iks  of  the  prcv.-lrijc.: 
of  divination  among  prophets  who  moat  proLuijij' 
were  such  pretended  prophets  as  the  o|^x)&eiiti  i^ 
Jeremiah,  not  avowed  prophets  of  idols,  as  AhU's 
seem  to  have  been  (ill.  6,  7,  11).     These  pro]'heli 
seem  to  have  practised  unlawful  arts,  and  Ti<  to 
have  expected  revelations.     Jeremiah  was  oon&tutly 
opposed  by  false  prophets,  who  pretended  to  Fpeik 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,   saying  that  they  bad 
dreamt,  when  they  told  false  visions,  and  who  piie* 
tised  various  magical  arts  (xiv.  14,  xziil.  25,  adfit^ 
xzvii.  9,  10 — where  the  several  designations  applied 
to  those  who  counselled  the  people  not  to  serre  thi 
king  of  Babylon  may  be  usfd  in  contempt  cf  the 
fid>e  prophets — xxix.  8,  9).     Ezekiel,  as  we  siiosU 
have  ex{)ectc<i,  affords  some  remarkable  detail  ef 
the  magic  of  his  time,  in  the  clear  and  forcible  de* 
scriptions  of  his  visions.     From  him  we  leani  thd  . 
fetishism  was  among  the  idolatries  which  the  Bi-  j 
brews,  in  the  latest  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju>lil^  g 
had  adopted  from  their  neighboui-s,  Uke  the  Rcma  1 
in  the  age  of  general  coniiption  that  carnal  Ik  • 
decline  of  their  empire  (viii.  7-12).     This  idulatij  ■ 
was  probably  borrowed  from  Egypt,  for  the  dfsa^  ! 
tion  perfectly  answers  to  that  of  the  dark  «a»l 
tuaries  of  Egyptian  temples,  with  the  saoned  sLiiiMliJ 
{wurti-ayed  upon  their  walls,  and  does  not  acnrfl 
with  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  «hntl 
creeping  things  are  not  represented  as  ol>ject^  iff 
wor>hip.    With  this  low  foim  of  idolatiy  an  equally  l 
low  kind  of  magic  obtxkined,  practifred  by  prop}ietfSia.| 
who  for  small  icwards  made  amulets  by  which  tkl 
lxK)ple  were  deceived  (,xiii.  17  ad  Jin,).   The  lasdpi 
must  be  allowed   to  be  very  dillicult,  but  it  a" 
scanoely  be  doubted  that  amulets  are  lefcrred  i 
which  were  matle  and  sold  by  these  womni.  arf' 
])erh;ips  also  worn  by  them.     If  so,  we  hare  • 
practice  analogous  to  that  of  the  modem  Egvptoa^ 
who  hang  amulets  of  the  kind  called  h<^b  aptt 
the  right  side,  and  of  the  Nubians,  who  haog  thn  j 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.     The  notice  of  X^  «< 
buchadnezzai-'s  divination  by  arrows,  where  it  il 
said  "  he  shufiled  arrows  "  (zzi.  21),  must  :«frr  ti 
a  piuctice  the  same  as  or  similar  to  the  kind  of  dino- 
ation  by  ariows  called  El-Meysar,  in  use  asMSf 
the  pagan  Arabs,  and  forbidden  in  the  Kap4b.  Thi 
I'eferencres  to  magic  in  the  book  of  Daniel  rrfito 
wholly  to  that  of  Babylon,  and  not  so  much  to  thi 
art  :is  to  those  who  used  it.     Donid,  when  tain 
captive,  w^us  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the  Ch^ 
daeans  and  plaL>ed  among  the  wise  men  of  BabH* 
(ii.  18),  by  whom  we  are  to  undentand  the  M^gv 
for  the  term  is  t:sed  as  including  mtficiaiu,  ifp* 
cercrs,  enchanters,  astrologers,  and  Chaldseans,  the 
last  being  appareatlv  the  most  important  dass  \iL 
2,  4,  5,  10,  12,  14,  'l8>  24,  27  ;  comp.  i.  20;.  i» 
in  other  cases  the  true  proiibet  was  pat  tp  M 
test  with  the  magicians,  and  he  suoceAlei  «^>a* 
they   utterly   failed.     After   the  Captivity  il  «» 
]>robablc  tliat  the  Jews  gradually  abandoord  tnf 
piactice  of  magic.     2iechariah  speaks  indeei  of  tk* 
deceit  of  temphim  and  diviners  (z.  2),  bbJ  ^ 
tells  a  time  when  the  very  names  of  Idols  idwi^^  ^ 
forgotten  and  iaha  prophets  have  virtually  cfaw 
(xiii.  1-4),  yet  in  neither  case  does  it  ««inc«ta«   _. 
that  he  is  alluding  to  the  usages  ofhisowod|f    { 
In  the  Apociypha  we  find  indkmUoM  thatv^   . 
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centuries  precedint;  the  Chnstian  era  magic 

no  longer  pi-acti:ied  by  the  educated  Jews.     In 

Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  writer,  speaking  of  the 

ion  magicians,  ti*eats  their  nil  as  an  impos- 

«  (x>ii.  7).     The  book  of  Tobit  is  an  exfei)tional 

M.     if  we  hold  that  it  was  written  in  Pei-sia  or 

neighboming  coantr}',  and,  with  Ewald,  date  its 

not  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian 

pin^  it  is  obrious  that  it  relates  to  a  diffeivnt 

of  society  to  that  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and 

tine.    If,  howerer,  it  was  written  in  Palestine 

.^pbout  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as  others  suppose, 

-^mt  most  still  recollect  that  it  i-efers  rather  to  the 

^^opentitiooa  of  the  common  people  than  to  those  of 

'^^  leurned.    In  the  N.  T.  we  read  very  little  of 

'^OUgie.     Our  Lord  is  not  said  to  have  been  opposed 

V'y  magicians,   and  the  Apostles  and  other  eaily 

•^Jicheij  of  the  Gospel  seem  to  have  rarely  encoun- 

"^Mtti  them.     Philip  the  deacon,  when  he  preached 

^t  Stmuia^  found  there  Simon  a  famous  magidan, 

'^■nmonly  known  as  Simon  Magus,  who  bad  had 

czvat  power  over  the  people ;  but  he  is  not  said  to 

narv  been  able  to  work  wonders,  nor,  had  it  been 

^Of  im  it  likely  that  he  would  have  soon  been  admitted 

Jato  the  Church  (via.  9-24).    When  St.  Barnabas 

*nd  8t  Paul  were  at  Pkphos,  as  they  preached  to 

jj^    prooonsnl  Sergius  Paulus,  Elymas,  a  Jewish 

•oiij^u  mid  fijse  prophet  withstood  them,  and  was 

''^tidk  blfaui  for  a  time  at  the  word  of  St.  Paul 

v5^«  6-12).     At  Ephesus,  certain  Jewish  eiorcists 

^||S>i«lIy  filling,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were  afraid, 

'^     "   abandoned  their  practice  of  magical  arts.    We 

'>*«  bendea  the  remarkable  case  of  the  "damsel 

a  spirit  of  divination  which  brought  her 

JJJ*»terf  much  gain  by  foretelling,"  from  whom  St. 

f^J^Ul  cast  out  tile  spirit  of  divination  (xvi.  16-18). 

,^Us  is  a  matter  bdonging  to  another  subject  than 

^*^t  of  magic.    Our  examination  of  the  various 

^^^^ices  of  magic  in  the  Bible  gives  us  this  general 

^^ult : — ^They  do  not,  as  far  as  we  can  understand, 

^^*KQe  state  positively  that  any  but  illusive  results 

^«re  produced  by  magical  rites.    They  therefore 

^&brd  no  evidence  that  man  can  gain  supernatural 

powers  to  use  at  his  will.    This  consequence  goes 

^Oiiie  way  towards  showing  that  we  may  conclude 

Uiat   there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  magic;  for 

^though  it  is  dangerous  to  reason  on  negative  evi- 

^cace,  yet  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  especially 

*trooe« 

Xagid'do,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Me- 

QlDDO.     It  occurs  only  in  1  Esd.  i.  29. 

ICa'gOg.     The  name  Magog  is  applied  in  Scrip- 

Vire  both  to  a  person  and  to  a  land  or  people.     In 

Oen.  z.  2  Magog  appears  as  the  second  son  of  Ja- 

I^beth  in  c<»inexion  with  Gomer  (the  Qmmerians) 

%xid  Madai  (the  Medes)  :  in  Ez.  xuviii.  2,  zzxiz.  1, 

6,  it  appears  as  a  country  or  people  of  which  Gog 

'Was  the  prince,  in  conjunction  with  Meshech  (the 

^oachici).  Tubal  (the  Tibai^ni),  and  Rosh   (the 

^loxolani).     In  the  latter  of  these  seises  there  is 

^[Tidently  implied  an  etymological  connexion  between 

^jvog   sad   Ma-gog,    the   Ma  being  regarded   by 

£zeldd  as  a  prefix  significant  of  a  country.     In 

%lus  case  Gog  contains  the  original  element  of  the 

^lame,  which  may  possibly  have  its  origin  in  some 

Fenian  root.    The  notices  of  Magog  would  lead  us 

to  fix  a  northern  locality:   not  only  did  all  the 

"tribes  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it  belong   to 

that  quarter,  but  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Ezekiel 

that  he  was  to  come  up  from  "  the  sides  of  the 

^Jiorth  "  'zxxix.  2),  from  a  country  adjacent  to  that 
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of  Togarmah  or  Armenia  (zxzriiL  6),  and  not  iar 
from  "the  isles**  or  maritime  regions  of  Europe 
(zxzix.  6).  The  people  of  Magog  further  appear 
as  having  a  force  of  cavalry  (xxxviii.  15),  and  as 
armed  with  the  bow  (xxxix.  3).  From  the  above 
data,  combined  with  the  consideration  of  the  time 
at  which  Ezekiel  lived,  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  that  Magog  represents  the  Important  race  of 
the  Scythians.  In  identifying  Magog  with  the 
Scythians,  however,  we  must  not  be  understood  as 
using  the  latter  term  in  a  strictly  ethnographical 
sense,  but  as  a  general  expression  for  the  tribes 
living  north  of  the  Caucasus.  We  regard  Magog 
as  essentially  a  geographical  term,  just  as  it  was 
applied  by  the  Syrians  of  the  middle  ages  to  Asiatic 
Tartary,  and  by  the  Arabians  to  the  district  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  were  un- 
doubtedly the  people  generally  known  by  the 
classical  name  of  Scythians.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  7th  century  B.C.  they  had  become  well  known 
as  a  formidable  power  through  the  whole  of  western 
Asia.  As  fiir  as  the  Biblical  notices  are  concerned, 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Scythians  of  Ezekiel's 
age — the  Scythians  of  Herodotusr— were  in  all  prob- 
f^lity  a  Japhetic  race. 

Xa'gor-mif'saUb,  liteivlly,  ''terror  on  every 
side : "  the  name  given  by  Jeremiah  to  Pashur  the 
priest,  when  he  smote  him  and  put  him  in  the 
stocks  for  prophesying  against  the  idolatry  of  Jeru- 
salem (Jer.  zx.  3). 

Ka^'piAah,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 
The  same  as  Maobxsh  in  Ezr.  ii.  30. 

Xall'alAli,  one  of  the  three  children  of  Ham- 
moleketh,  the  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  18). 

IbhalalaeL  1.  The  fourth  in  descent  from 
Adam,  according  to  the  Sethite  genealogy,  and  son 
of  Cainan  (Gen.  v.  12,  13,  15-17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  2).— 
8.  A  descendant  of  Perez,  or  Pharez,  the  son  of 
Judah  f  Neh.  zi.  4). 

Xuftlath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  one  of 
the  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xzviii.  9). 

Xah'tlatll,  one  of  the  eighteen  wives  of  king 
Rehoboam,  apparently  his  first  (2  Chr.  zi.  18  only). 
She  was  her  husband's  cousin,  being  the  daughter 
of  king  David's  son  Jerimoth. 

Xah'ftUth.  The  title  of  Ps.  lui.,  in  which  this 
rare  word  occurs,  was  rendered  in  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion, **  To  him  that  exoelleth  on  Mahalath ; "  whidi 
was  explained  in  the  margin  to  be  *'  an  instrument 
or  kind  of  note."  This  expresses  in  short  the 
opinions  of  most  oommentatora.  Connecting  the 
word  with  machdl  (Ex.  xv.  20 ;  Ps.  d.  4),  rendei^ 
**  dance"  in  the  A.  V.,  but  supposed  by  many  from 
its  connexion  with  instruments  of  music  to  be  one 
itself,  Jerome  renders  the  phrase  **  on  Mahalath," 
by  •'  per  chorumJ*  The  title  of  Ps.  liii.  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions  contains  no  trace  of  the 
woi-d,  which  is  also  omitted  in  the  almost  identical 
Ps.  xiv.  From  this  £ict  alone  it  might  be  inferred 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  point  enigmatically  to 
the  contents  of  the  psalm.  Ab^  Ezra  understands 
by  it  the  name  of  a  melody  to  which  the  Psalm 
was  sung,  and  Rashi  explains  it  as  "  the  name 
of  a  musical  instrument,'*  adding,  however  im- 
mediately, with  a  play  upon  the  word,  "another 
discourse  on  the  sickneu  {machaiah')  of  Israel 
when  the  Temple  ¥ras  laid  waste."  But  the 
most  probable  of  all  conjectures,  and  one  which 
Gesenius  approves,  is  that  of  Ludolf,  who  quotei 
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the  Ethiopic  fnacMet^  by  which  the  KiOdpa  of  tlie 
LXX.  is  rendered  in  Gen.  iv.  21.  Fiirst  (,/fatuiir. 
s.  ▼.)  ezplam'i  Mahalath  as  the  name  of  a  musical 
oorpt  dwelling  at  Ahe\-^feholahf  just  as  by  Oittith 
he  understiutis  the  l<ind  of  Levite  minstrels  nt  Oath 
Kimmon.  A  third  theoiy  is  that  of  IVIitzsch, 
who  considers  Mahnlath  as  indivmtinj;  to  the  choir 
the  manner  in  which  the  I'snlin  wns  to  be  ^nu;:, 
and  compares  tlie  modem  terms  mesto,  andante 
vwsto. 

Xah'ftlath  Lean'notlL  The  Geneva  version  of 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  in  tlie  title  of  which  these  words  occur, 
has  *'  u|)OD  MaLith  Lennnoth/'  and  in  the  mar^n, 
**  that  is,  to  humble.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
song,  by  the  tune  whereof  this  Psalm  was  simg." 
It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  obscuiity  which 
envelops  the  former  of  the  two  wonis  that  tlie 
fame  commentator  explains  it  ditTerently  in  each  of 
the  passages  in  whirh  it  occurs.  In  De  Wette's 
tiansiution  it  is  a  •*  flute  "  in  Ps.  liii.,  a  "  guitar  ** 
in  Ps.  Ixxxviii. ;  and  while  iSashi  in  the  foi-mer 
passage  explains  it  as  a  musical  instrument,  he 
desciibes  th<f  latter  as  referring  to  **  one  sick  of  love 
and  atlliction  who  was  aftiicteil  with  the  puniah- 
ments  of  the  ca]itivity."  Augustine  and  Thcodoret 
both  undei-stand  lenntwth  of  res|)onuve  singing. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  coni»truction  ot' 
the  l*Naim  to  show  that  it  was  adapted  for  res}>ctfi- 
sive  singing;  and  if  leannoth  be  simply  "to  sing," 
it  woulil  »ei*m  almost  unnecessary.  It  has  refer* 
ence,  more  prolinbly,  to  the  character  of  the  paalm, 
and  might  be  rendered  **  to  humble,  or  atllict,"  in 
which  sense  the  root  occurs  in  verse  7.  In  support 
of  tliis  may  lie  compareil,  **  to  bring  to  i-emern- 
brancc/'  in  the  titles  tif  P&s.  zxzviii.  sail  Ixx. ;  and 
♦•  to  thank."  I  C'hr.  xvr.  7. 

Xah'ali ;  M aiili,  the  son  of  Merari.  Hit  name 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once  in  this  foim  (Ex. 
vi.  19^. 

MahfcTlft'im,  a  town  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
mtiniately  connt>ct«>d  with  the  eoi-ly  ami  middle 
history  of  the  n^ition  of  Ismel.  jt  puiports  to 
have  received  its  name  nt  tlic  most  important  crisis 
of  the  life  of  Jacob.  He  had  parted  from  Laban 
in  peace  {iit4.'r  thoir  hazardous  encounter  on  Mount 
Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  ■,  and  the  next  step  in  the 
ioiimey  to  Oann^ui  brings  him  to  Mahanaim : 
**  Jacob  went  on  his  way  ;  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
nud  saw  the  camp  of  Go<I  encamped  ;  and  the  angels 
'^or  m'«s»eiii;er> ;  of  (iod  met  him.  And  when  he 
K.1W  them  he  said,  This  is  Grid's  host  {nuiAaneh)^ 
and  he  c.-ilk>d  the  n.ime  of  that  place  M.'ihanaim." 
How  nr  when  tlie  town  of  Mahmiaim  arose  on  the 
^lNlt  thus  hipudized  we  are  not  told.  We  next 
meet  with  it  in  the  records  of  the  conquest.  The 
line  sojiamting  Gad  from  Mana:>Keh  would  apfjear 
to  have  run  through  or  close  to  it,  since  it  is  named 
in  the  5peciH«sition  of  the  frontier  of  each  tribe 
(Josh.  xiii.  'JU  and  29).  Jt  was  also  on  the  s«)uthcm 
boundjiry  of  the  district  of  Ka-^ian  (ver.  :\0),  But 
it  vfofl  certainly  within  the  territory  of  d'ail  (Ji^h. 
xxi.  .')8,  :{9  ,  and  therefore  on  the  south  side  of  the 
tormit  Jabbok,  as  indeed  we  should  infer  from  tlie 
history  of  <iene<is,  in  which  it  lies  between  <!id(.«d~- 
pmUibly  the  miNlein  Jebcl  Jilmi — and  the  torrent. 
The  town  with  itb  '* suburbs"  was  allotted  to  tlie 
ser^itre  of  the  Meraiite  Invites  (Josh.  xxi.  89; 
1  Cliron.  vi.  80).  From  some  cause — the  sanctity 
of  its  original  foundation,  or  the  stn.>ngth  of  its 
positiou — Mahanaim  had  become  in  the  time  of  the 
uooardiy  a  place  of  mark  (2  ijom.  ii.  9,  12,  iv.  G). 
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The  same  causes  which  led  Abner  to  fix  Ish%odw(h^ 
residence  at  Mahanaim  probably  induced  Ltariil  t(» 
take  refuge  there  when  driven  out  of  the  we^teni 
part  of  his  kingdom  by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xrii.  24; 
1  K.  ii.  8).     It  was  then  a  walleil  town,  capodw 
enough  to  contain  the  **  hundreds  "  and  the  **  Him- 
sands"  of  David's  followers  (2  Sam.  xviii.  1,4 
ct>mp.  "  ten  thousand,"  ver.  3) ;  with  gates  and  tfae 
usual  proviition  for  the   watchnum   of  a  fortifidi 
town.     Mahanaim  was  the  seat  of  one  of  SokoMm'i 
commissariat   otficers   (I   K.  iv.  14);   and  it  ii 
alluded  to  in  the  Song  which  bears  hi't  name  Tn. 
IH).     On  the  monument  of  Sheshoak  (Shbihak)it 
Kamak,  in  the  22nd  cartouche — me  of  those  wludl 
at«  believed  to  contain  the  names  of  Israelite  dtia 
conquered  by  that  king — a  name  appears  whkh  ii 
i-ead  as  Jf  >-Aa-7i-m*,  that  is,  Mahanaim.     If  tlui 
interpretation  may  be  lelietl  on  it  shows  that  tW 
invasion  of  Shishak  was  more  extensive  thsn  vt 
should  gather  from  the  records  of  the  Bible  (3  Ckr. 
xii. ),  which  are  occupied  mainly  with  occumsMi 
at  the  metropolis.     As  to  the  identification  of  )M> 
hanaim  with  any  modem  site  or  remains  little  at 
be  said.     To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  npiiean  Ii 
have  been  unknown.     A  jJace  called  Mahnek  dos  i 
certainly  exist  among  the  vilhiges  of  the  ea*t  il  i 
Jordan,  though  its  exact  position  is  not  so  certain  ] 
Its  identity  with  Mahanaim  is  upheld  by  Porter.  I 
But  the  distant  of  ilahneh  from  the  Jonlaa  uk 
from  both  the  WiMiy  ZArka  and  the  Tamti&k-'tHk 
of  which  has  claims  to  represoit  the  torrent  Jabbdk 
— seems  to  forbid  this  ctmclusion. 

Xah'anebpdAn  (the  "  Camp-of-Dun  :**),  a  wm 
which  commemorated  the  last  encampment  of  thi 
band  of  six  hundred  Danite  waiTiors  betbre  M(tii|  ! 
nut  on  their  expedition  to  Laish.     The  position  ai  i 
the  spot  is  speciHed  with  great  piedsion,  ss  **b^  ! 
hind    Kiij;ith-jearim  *'   (Judg.    xviii.    12),  and  ■  I 
**  between  Zorah   and    E^htaol "  (xiii.  25).    3ir. 
Williams  (i/o///  City,  i.  12  nntt)  was  shewn  a  nM 
on  the  north  side  of  the   TVorfj/  IsmnU,  N.yJL 
from  Deir  cl-IIouraf  which  bore  the  name  <^  Bdt 
JIaJuxnem,  and  which  he  suggests  may  be  idntt<il 
with  Mahaneh  Dan.    The  position  is  certainly  Tftf 
suitable;  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  theliili 
or  maps  of  other  travellers. 

lUhuai  (2  i^om.  zxiii.  28;  1  Chr.  xi.  3(K 
xxvii.  13),  an  inhabitant  of  Keto|ihah  in  the  tiilt 
of  Judah,  and  one  of  iXnvid's  captains. 

Xaluith.  1.  The  son  of  Amasai,  a  Kohaihiti 
of  the  house  of  Koinh  (1  Chr.  ri.  35).— 8.  ^ 
a  Kohathite,  son  of  Amasai,  in  the  reign  of  Hrsduik 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12  V  He  was  apparently  ths  stai 
who  is  mentioned  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13. 

Xah'ftTita,  The,  the  design.-ition  of  Elid,  one  of 
the  warriors  of  king  David's  guard,  whose  ntme  it 
preserved  in  the  ratalogue  ot'  1  Chnra.  (wly  (xi.  4^^ 
The  word  is  plural  in  the  Hebi-ew  text. 

Xtluui'ioth,  one  of  the  14  sons  of  HeniB  tto 
Kohathite  ( 1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  30). 

ItoTier-ehalaUhiih^l,  son  of  Isaiah,  of  vbA 
nothing  moie  is  known  than  that  his  nme  *•    ^ 
given  by  Divine  direction,  to  indicate  that  I>HBatcBS    j 
and  2>amaria  were  soon  to  be  plundered  by  the  bf    f 
of  Assriia  (Is.  viii.  1-4).  | 

Xaii'lah,  the  eldest  of  the  five  du]^  ^    i 
^ophehad,  the  grandsMi  of  Manoiidi  (Nam.  snik     } 

Xahli    L  The  son  of  Memri,  the  MO  «<  ^     : 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Maiilits  [^^^ 
iii.  20 ;  1  Chr.  vL  19,  29,  jadT,  26j.    In  thi  W 


I  ^Ksotfld  rent  there  19  apparently  a  gap  in  the  text, 

I  Ini  and  Shimei  belonging  to  the  family  of  Ger- 

(oomp.  ver.  20,  42),  and  Eleazai*  and  Kish 

dng  ailerwarda  described  as   the  sons  of  Mahli 

Chr.  zxiii.  21,  xxlv.  28).— 2.  The  son  of  Mushi, 

gnmdson  of  Menui  (1  Gir.  vi.  47,  zziii.  23, 

AT,  30). 

Xall'Utai,  The,  the  descendants  of  Mahli  the 
n  of  Merari  (Num.  iii.  33,  xxri.  58). 
Valilm,  the  first  husband  of  Iluth.     He  and 
brother  Chilion  were  sons  of  Elimelech  and 
u,  and  are  described  as  **  Ephrathites  of  Beth- 
'  (Ruth  i.  2,  5 ;  ir.  9,  10 ;   comp. 
I.  xriL  12). 
miloL    The  father  of  Ethan  the  Exi-ahite,  and 
emao,  Chalool,  and  Dardo,  the  four  men   most 
.-mowiB  £ae  wisdom  next  to  Solomon  himitelf  (IK. 
i  -^h; —  ^  31),  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  are  the  sons  and  im- 
descendants  of  Zerah. 
¥ria'n<wn  =  Maaseiah,  7  (1  End.  ix.  48). 
lUk'as,  a  place,  apparently  a  town,  named  once 
If  (1  K.  ir.  9),  in  the  specification  of  the  juiis* 
of  Solomon's    commissariat    oflTicer,  Ben- 
Hakax  has  not  been  discovered. 

or  Xa'ged,  one  of  the  "strong  and 
it "  cities  of  Gilead  into  which  the  Jews  were 
«  '  a^a  ven  bj  the  Ammonites  under  Timotheus  (1  Mace. 
-«^-     2G,  36). 

^Cakll^th,  a  place  only  mentioned  in  Num. 
3c;3K:^nii.  25  as  that  of  a  desert  encampment  of  the 
:Esx-aelites. 

SCmklBedall,  a  place  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
csonqoest  of  Canaan  as  the  scene  of  the  execution 
•loshoa  of  the  lave  confederate  kings  (Josh.  x. 
O— 30).     It  unquestionably  occurred  in  the  ailer- 
on of  that  tremendous  day,  which  ^  was  like  no 
before  or  afler  it."    After  the  execution  of  the 
.a«fs  Joshua  turns  to  the  town  itself.     To  force 
tl&o  'vralU,  to  put  the  king  and  all  the  inhabitants 
'^o  iHe  sword  (ver.  28),  is  to  that  indomitable  energy, 
s^ll  fresh  afler  the  gigantic  labou»  and  excitements 
o^   tixit  last  twenty-four  houra,  the  work  of  an  hour 
^<*  ^^ro.    And  now  the  evening'  has  anived,  the  sun 
^*    ^t.  last  sinking-*  the  first  sun  that  has  set  since 
^^*«     departure  fix)m  Gilgal, — ^and  the  tragedy  is 
^^■"XQinated  by  cutting  down  the  five  bodies  from 
^^  trees,  and  restoring  them  to  the  cave,  which  is 
^'^^vi  so  blocked  up  with  stones  as  henceforth  never 
2F**«>*  to  become  i-efuge  for  friend  or  foe  of  Isi-ael. 
7He  taking  of  Makkedah  was  the  first  in  that  series 
^f  si^es  and  destructions  by  which  the  Great  Captain 
P|^^««88ed  himself  of  the  main  points  of  defence 
~P*^«ghout  this  portion  of  the  countiy.     Its  situa- 
•on  has  hithevto  eluded  discovery.     The  report  of 
7'^^l^^bius  and  Jerome  is  that  it  lay  8  miles  to  the 
^**^   of  EleutheropoliA,  Jjeit-^librin,  a  position  ine- 
p  •^<2ileable  with  every  requirement  of  die  narrative. 
-|^*'^er  raggests  a  ruin  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
J'r^^^/y  «s  Sufiitt  bearing  the  somewhat  similar  name 
^       ^Klidiah.     Van  de  Velde  would  place  it  at 
xJH'^a^,  a  village  standing  on  a  low  hill  6  or  7  miles 

•^V,  of  Beit-J ibrin. 
I  .^^Itk'tMlh,  a  plnce,  evidently  m  Jerusalem,  the 
/-j^^bitants  of  which  aie  denounced  by  Zephaniah 
^-~  .-^1)«  Ewald  conjectures  that  it  was  the  "  Phoe- 
»«  ^5*5*0  quarter "  of  the  city.  The  meaning  of 
c«  -'^laktesh  **  is  probably  a  deep  hollow,  literally  a 
^^^^»ortar."  This  the  Tai-gum  identifies  with  the 
^*"^wnt  Kedron.  But  may  it  not  have  been  the 
valley  which  sepaiated  the  Temple  from  the 
city,  and  whidi  at  the  time  of  Titus*s  siege 
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was,  as*  it  still  is,  crowded  with  the  *'  bazaars  "  of 
the  merchants? 

Mal'aohi,  the  last,  and  therefore  called  "the 
seal "  of  the  prophets,  as  his  prophecies  constitute 
the  closing  book  of  the  canon.  Of  his  personal 
history  nothing  is  known.  A  tradition  pre- 
served in  Pseudo-Epiphanius  relates  that  Malachi 
was  of  the  tiibe  of  21ebulun,  and  bom  afler 
the  captivity  at  Sopha  in  the  territory  of  that 
tribe.  According  to  the  same  apocryphal  story 
he  died  young,  and  was  buried  with  his  fitthers 
in  his  own  country.  Jerome,  in  the  prefue 
to  his  Commentary  on  Malachi^  mentions  a 
belief  which  was  current  among  the  Jews,  that 
Malachi  was  identical  with  Ezra  the  priest. 
With  equal  probability  Malachi  has  been  identified 
with  Mordecai,  Nehcmiah,  and  Zenibbabel.  The 
LXX.  render  "by  Makchi"  (Mai.  i.  1),  "by  the 
hand  of  his  angel ; "  and  this  translation  appears  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  Malachi,  as  well  as 
Haggai  and  John  the  Baptist,  was  an  angel  in  humau 
shape  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  i.  40).  The  time 
at  which  his  prophecies,  were  delivered  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  Cyril  makes  him  contemporary 
with  Uaggai  and  Zechariah,  or  a  little  later.  Syn- 
cellus  (p.  240  B)  pkces  these  three  prophets  under 
Joshua  the  son  of  Josedec  That  Malachi  was  con- 
temporary with  Nehemiah  is  rendered  probable  by 
a  comparison  of  ii.  8  with  Neh.  xiii.  15 ;  ii.  lO-ld 
with  Neh.  xiii.  23,  &c. ;  and  iii.  7-12  with  Neh. 
xiii.  10,  &C.  That  he  prophesied  after  the  times 
of  Haggai  and  2^echariah  is  inferred  from  his  omit- 
ting to  mention  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  and 
from  no  allusion  being  made  to  him  by  Ezra.  The 
captivity  was  already  a  thing  of  the  long  post,  and 
is  not  referred  to.  The  existence  of  the  Temple- 
sei-vice  is  presupposed  in  i.  10,  iii.  1,  10.  The 
Jewish  nation  had  still  a  political  chief  (i.  8),  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  title  as  that  borne  by  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  xii.  26),  to  which  Gesenius  assigns  a 
Persian  origin.  Hence  Yitringa  concludes  that 
Malachi  delivered  his  prophecies  afler  the  second 
return  of  Nehemiah  firom  Persia  (Neh.  xiii.  6),  and 
subsequently  to  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  (cir.  B.O.  420),  which  is  the  date  adopted 
by  Kennicott,  Hales,  and  Davidson.  From  the 
striking  parallelism  between  the  state  of  things 
indicated  in  Mahichi's  prophecies  and  that  actually 
existing  on  Nehemiah's  return  from  the  court  of 
Aitaxerzes,  it  is  on  all  accounts  highly  probable 
that  the  efforts  of  the  secular  governor  were  on 
this  occasion  seconded  by  the  preaching  of  **  Jeho- 
vah's messenger,"  and  that  Malachi  occupied  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  the  reformation  under 
Nehemiah,  which  Isaiah  held  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah,  and  Jeiiemiah  in  that  of  Josiah.  The  last 
chapter  of  canonical  Jewish  history  is  the  key  to 
the  last  chapter  of  '\i&  prophecy.  The  book  of 
Malachi  is  contiiined  in  four  chapters  in  our  version, 
as  in  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Peshito-Syriac  In 
the  Hebrew  the  3rd  mi  4th  form  but  one  chapter* 
The  whole  prophecy  naturally  divides  itself  into 
thi'ee  sections,  in  the  first  of  which  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  the  loving  fiither  and  ruler  of  His 
people  (i.  2-ii.  9) ;  in  the  second,  as  the  supreme 
God  and  father  of  all  (ii.  10-16) ;  and  in  the  third, 
as  their  righteous  and  final  judge  (ii.  17-cnd). 
These  may  be  again  subdivided  into  smaller  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  follows  a  certain  order :  firrt, 
a  shoi-t  sentence;  then  the  focptical  questions 
which  might  be  raised  by  the  peo|ile ;  and,  finally'^ 


thflr  fall  and  bimnphiuit  nrutatioa.  The  prophNf 
of  Ualachi  ii  alluded  lo  in  the  K.  T.,  ind  iU  on- 
onlcal  loUiDritr  tiiatbt  Mtabliihed  (comp.  Uirk 


,  12;  Lukei.  17i 


.  13  . 


lUl'Mhy,  til*  prtiphst  MaUchi  (2  FjbI. 

Xsl'ohaOL  1.  On*  of  tht  hauU  of  the  fallien 
of  Bmjsmin,  and  ion  of  Shahaiaim  bj  hl>  wif* 
Hodoh  (1  Cfar.  Tlil.  9).— 8.  Th«  idol  Holecb,  n 
anne  luppoK  (Zeph.  i.  S).  The  woiii  litcrall; 
dgntlia  "  their  king,"  u  the  margin  of  our  Teraion 
gird  it,  and  ■■  nfored  hj  QewDJua  in  an  idol 
inTeft«d  with  regal  hononra  bj  iti 


Ib^iUi. 


.  L  A  deeoendsnt  of  Genhom,  the 
a  of  Levi,  and  annetor  of  Anph  the  minitrel 
(1  Chr.  Ti.  40).— 8.  One  of  the  hub  of  Paroeb, 
who  had  marhed  a  fonign  wife  {Etr.  x.  2S). — S. 
Enumei-ated  among  the  eon*  of  Hariin,  who  lived 
Jn  the  lime  of  Em  (Eir.  i.  31),— 4.  Son  of 
Rfchiib,  and  ruler  of  the  circuit  or  ecvirDiia  o 
Bflhhueerem  (Neh.  iii.  14).— 5.  "The  goldimich' 
mm,"  who  awtled  Ndieiniah  in  rebuilding  the  wal 
of  Jeniaalem  (Keh.  liL  31).-^.  One  of  the  prieat 
who  atood  at  the  left  hand  of  Eira  when  h*  reai 
the  Uw  to  the  people  in  the  street  before  the  wattr- 
gat«  (Neh.  viii,  4).— 7.   A  prieat,  the  fiither   of 

P»shiir  =  MiLCHiJiH  l(Neh.ii.  12;  Jer. "' 

1).— 8.  The  son  of  Ham-aelech  (i      " 


Tiif.  7),  ii 


intlaled  in  1  K.  t 


I.  26; 


mother,"  aoil  applia!  to  one  of  the  rojral  family, 
wbo  eierciaed  funLliona  lomewhat  (imilar  to  thoae 
of  Poljpbar  in  the  mart  of  Phataoh. 

Hll'ahl^  (Uen.  ilvl.  IT),  the  aon  of  Beriah,  tlia 
(on  of  A>her,  and  tucelor  of  the  famitr  of  the  MaL- 
CTIELiTEg  (Kum.  «vi.  45).  In  1  Chr.  »ti.  31  ■ 
ii  calied  the  father,  that  ii  founder,  of  Birxavitb. 

IbleUelitM,  Hm,  the  descendants  of  Malchi 
the  gmndton  of  Aiher  (Num.  «vl.  45). 

Kaldlii'JBli.  L  A  priest,  the  father  of  Paah 
(i  Chr.  ii.  12);  the  same  tg  MaLCHTaH  T,  and 
Meloiiak.— 9.  A  prieat,  chief  of  Ihe  fifth  of  the 
twentr-four  courw*  appointed  bj  David  (1  Chr. 
nit.  9).— 3.  A  kyman  of  the  tons  of  Paroeh,  who 
put  away  bia  foreign  wife  (Eir.  i. 
that  is,  descendant  of  Harim  (Neh.  iii.  11).^ 
-«.  One  of  the  prieata  who  sealed  the  coveni  '  ■' 
Nebemiah  (Neh.  i.  3).— 6.  One  of  the  prii 
amieted  '-  "-■  —'~ —    j-j-— .■—  -i- ■•. . 

Kaloh'lnun,  one  of  the 
Jehoiachin  (1  Chr.  iii.  IB). 

Ihl'ehi-lhll'B,  one  of  the  sons  of  kin;  Sa 
(1  Sam.  liv.  49,  mi.  2  ;  1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ii.  Si 
Hit  position  in  the  family  cannot  ba  eiactlj  deli 
mined.  Nothing  it  known  of  him  bevonJ  the  & 
that  he  fell,  with  his  tivo  brothers,  and  before  hii 
&ther,  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle  of  Gilboi. 

Md'ohniisthenameoftheurTantofthehigh- 
pHest,  whose  right  ear  Peter  cut  oif  at  the  time  of 
Ihe  Saviour's  apprehension  in  the  garden.  See  the 
narrative  in  Matt  Kvt.  51 ;  Mark  liv.  47;  Luke 
nii.  49-51 ;  John  ivlii.  10.  He  was  Ihe  personal 
•ervant  of  the  high-ptiert,  and  not  one  of  Ihe  bailifft 
or  apparitoiB  of  the  Sanhedrim.  It  is  noticnbli 
that  l.uke  the  physician  ii  the  only  one  of  thi 
writeiT  who  mentions  the  act  of  healing. 

■al'elML  KlAbiALALEEL,  the  ion  of  Cainui 
(Luke  iii.  37 ;  Goi.  t,  12,  marg.). 


lltlloi,  nay  tt,  who,  with  ^  pvfk  <i 

Taisufl,  revolted  from  Antiodiiu  Epiphftia  bfouai 
bi  had  beelowed  them  on  one  of  hia  (iCDailiM 
(2  Mace  ir.  30).  Malloi  wM  ao  impoitat  dtr 
if  Cilleia,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  tb*  Pyrmu 
(fMW),  ou'lha  sbon  of  the  UoditonMO,  KX. 
of  Cyprui,  and  about  SO  milea  from  Ttini 
(TVrait). 

■aUothl,  a  Kohathite,  ooa  of  tha  thnttnaou 
of  Heman  the  singar  (1  Chr.  or.  4,  36> 

lUllowi.  B;  Ihe  Hebrew  word  mdWmI  n 
are  no  dosht  to  uoderttand  mme  tpitiei  of  ftwic, 
and  in    all   probability  the   Alriplax   Mimn  of 

writan,  aa  R,  Levi  (Job  m.)  and  Laths',  wilh  tbc 
Swediah  and  the  old  Danish  Teniona,  hanca  miiei- 
atood  "  nettles  "  to  be  daoted  by  JfoflMei.  Otbei 
have  coojeetured  that  soma  species  of  "  malkw ' 
(majRi)  ii  intendol.  Sprengel  identifies  tbe  "  ifw'i 
mallow  "  (OlreAorw  odiornu)  with  the  JfoBauL 
There  la  no  doubt  that  this  same  malliiw  k  tfU 
eaten  in  Aialaa  and  Paleatloe,  the  leava  and  ptdi 
being  uaad  ai  a  pot.-berb.  But  tbe  Atr^tu 
Aaltnuu  hat  ondoubtedly  the  beat  claim  Is  njaaent 


KBllndL  L  A  Levile  of  the  bmily  of  U^*^ 
aid  anceator  of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  ^ 
—2,  One  of  the  sons  of  Hani  (Ear,  i.  29),  a*^ 
one  of  the  detcendanU  of  Harim  (En-.  ».  32),  ^ 
had  married  foreign  wivei. — 4.  A  prieat  or  i**jt 
of  priests  (Neh.  i.  4),  and  It,  One  of  the  "  bei*^ 
of  the  people  who  tigned  the  covenant  with  T^ 
miah  (Neh.  i.  27).— 6.  One  of  tbe  tmUi^j 
priests  who  returned  with  Zerubbsbel  (Neh.  iii' 
probably  the  nme  at  No.  4. 

Manui'ai,  npparcnijy  the  same  with  Sun*-'' 
in  Eir.  viii.  Ifi. 

Mamnioa  (Malt.  vi.  24 ;  Luke  irl.  9),  a  ««^ 
which  often  occurs   in    the  Chaldee  TaTgnm^ 


ICAMNITANAIMITS 

Mdot,'  and  later  writen,  and  in  the  STrtac  Ver- 
ioo,  and  whidi  signifies  **  riches."  It  is  used  in 
St.  Matthew  as  a  personification  of  riches. 

Xasudtenai'mvi,  a  name  which  appears  in  the 
ists  of  1  Esdr.  ix.  34,  and  occupies  the  placa  of 
'Xattaniah,  Kattenai,"  in  £zr.  x.  37,  of  which  it 
s  ft  corruptioD* 

■tm're,  an  ancient  Amorite,  who  with  his 
gotheis  EshdK)!  and  Aner  was  in  alliance  with 
khnm  (Gen.  xir.  13,  24),  and  under  the  shade  of 
vhoae  oak-grore  the  patriarch  dwelt  in  the  interral 
Mlwcen  his  resideooe  at  Bethel  and  at  Beenheba 
[ziii.  18,  xriiL  1).  The  personalitr  of  this  ancient 
dikftain,  unmistakeablf  though  slightly  brought 
ant  in  the  narratire  just  cited,  is  lost  in  the  sub- 
Nqnent  cfauters.  Bfamre  is  there  a  mere  local 
ippelUUoD  (zxiu.  17,  19,  xxr.  9,  xlix.  30, 1. 13). 
It  does  not  appear  bejond  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Hamii'duii,  the  same  as  Malluch  2  (1  Esdr. 
ii.SO). 

Mmol  Four  Hebrew  terms  are  rendered  **  man  *' 
itt  the  A.  V.  1.  Adam,  (A)  The  name  of  the 
nm  created  in  the  image  of  God.  It  appears  to  be 
dcrired  firom  ddam,  **  he  or  it  was  red  or  ruddT»*' 
like  Edom.  The  epithet  rendered  by  us  *<  red  "  has 
a  Terj  wide  signification  in  the  Shemitic  languages, 
and  must  not  be  limited  to  the  English  sense.  When 
the  Arab«  apply  the  term  "  iied "  to  man,  they 
always  mean  by  it  **  fiur.''  (B)  The  name  of  Adam 
and  his  wife  (y.  1,  2 :  oomp.  i.  27,  in  which  case 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  more  than  one  pair 
Is  intended).  [C)  A  collective  noun,  indeclinable, 
haring  neither  construct  state,  plural,  nor  feminme 
fonn,  used  to  designate  any  or  all  of  the  descendants 
<^Adam.  2.  Ish,  apparently  softened  fit)m  a  form 
unused  in  the  singular  by  the  Hebrews,  4neshf 
"man,"  "woman,  "men."  It  corresponds  to 
the  Arabic  t'lu,  **  man,"  thsdn,  softened  form  eesdit, 
**  a  man,"  "  a  woman,"  and  "  man  "  coUectively 
fike  MS ;  and  perhaps  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  a$, 
"a  noble."  The  variant  Enosh  occurs  as  the 
proper  name  of  a  son  of  Seth  and  grandson  of 
Adam  (Gen.  iv.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  1).  In  the  A.  V. 
it  ia  written  Enoa.  3.  Oeber,  "a  man,"  from 
gdbar,  *'  to  be  strong,"  generally  with  reference  to 
his  strength,  corresponding  to  vir  and  &i^^  4. 
Mithun^  **mea,**  always  masculine.  The  singular 
a  to  be  traced  in  the  antediluvian  proper  names 
Hethusael  and  Methuselah.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
Icrired  from  the  root  mAth,  **  he  died,"  in  whidi 
sue  its  use  would  be  very  appropriate  in  Is.  xli.  14. 
[f  this  conjecture  be  admitted,  this  word  would 
Mnrrespond  to  fipm6t  and  might  be  read  '*  mortal." 

Mmu'wol  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  1  as  one  of 
Jm  teachers  and  prophets  in  the  church  at  Antiocfa 
It  the  time  of  &e  appointment  of  Saul  and  Bar- 
aabstf  as  minioaaries  to  tlie  heathen.  He  is  not 
mown  out  of  this  passage.  The  name  signifies 
ymaoUr ;  and  both  that  and  his  relation  to  Herod 
render  it  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  Jew.  The 
Btrod  with  nHiom  be  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
m»  (jr^PTfto^s)  must  have  been  Herod  Antipas. 
Bniee  this  Antipas  was  older  than  Archelaus,  who 
■uooceded  Herod  the  Great  soon  after  the  birth  of 
C9irist»  Hanaoi  must  have  been  somewhat  ad- 
vmnced  in  yean  in  a.d.  44,  when  he  appears 
Idbre  us  in  Luke's  history.  The  two  following 
mn  the  principal  views  with  regard  to  a^vrpo^s 
tin!  have  been  advanced,  and  have  still  their 
•dTOcateSk  One  is  that  it  means  comrade,  associate, 
mtf  mora  strictly,  one  brought  up,  educated  with 
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another.  This  ia  the  more  frequent  sense  of  the 
word.  The  other  view  is  that  it  denotes  foster^ 
brother,  broueht  op  at  the  same  breast,  and  as  to 
taken  Kanaen  a  mother,  or  the  woman  who  reared 
him,  would  have  been  also  Herod*s  nurse.  Walch  s 
coodusion  (not  correctly  represented  by  some  recent 
writers),  combines  in  a  measure  these  two  explana- 
tions. He  thinks  that  Manaen  was  educated  in 
Herod's  fiunily  along  with  Antipas  and  some  of  his 
other  children,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  stood 
in  the  stricter  relation  of  foeteivbrother  to  Antipas. 
He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  statement  of  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  xrii.  1,  §3)  that  the  brothers  Antipas 
and  Archelaus  were  educated  in  a  private  way  at 
Rome.  It  ia  a  singular  drcumstanoe,  to  say  the 
least,  that  Joeephus  [Ant,  xv.  10,  §5)  mentions  a 
certun  Manaem,  who  was  in  high  repute  among 
the  Essenes  for  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and  who 
foretold  to  Herod  the  Great,  in  early  life,  that  he 
was  destined  to  attain  royal  honours.  Lightfbot 
surmises  that  the  Manaem  of  Josephus  may  be  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  Acts ;  but  the  disparity  be- 
tween his  age  and  that  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  difficulties,  puts  that  supposition 
out  of  the  question. 

Manaliatliy  a  place  named  in  1  Chr.  viii.  6 
only,  in  connexion  with  the  genealogies  of  the 
tribe  of  Beigamin.  Of  the  situation  of  Kanahath 
we  know  tittle  or  nothing.  It  is  tempting  to  believe 
it  kUntical  with  the  Menurfaah  mentioned,  accord- 
ing to  many  interpreters,  in  Judg.  xx.  43.  Mana- 
hath  is  usually  identified  with  a  place  of  simihur 
name  in  Judah,  but  this  identification  is  difficult  to 
receive. 

¥mnTl«th|  one  of  the  sons  of  Shobal,  and 
descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23; 
1  Chr.  L  40). 

][aiiAliethit6f ,  fha.  «  Half  the  Manahethites  " 
are  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  as  descended 
from  Global,  the  &ther  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr. 
ii.  52),  and  half  from  Salma,  the  founder  of  Beth- 
lehem (ver.  54).  It  seems  to  be  generallr  accepted 
that  the  same  place  is  refen^  to  in  each  passage. 
Of  the  situation  or  nature  of  the  pUoe  or  places 
we  have  as  yet  no  knowledge.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  Manocho^  one  of  the  deven  cities 
which  in  the  LXX.  text  are  inserted  between 
verses  59  and  60  of  Josh.  xv. 

KaiiM'ietl  =  Manasseh  3,  of  the  sons  of 
Pkhath  Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  oomp.  Exr.  x.  30). 

KaiiM'feh,  the  ddest  son  of  Joseph  by  his 
wife  Asenath  the  Egyptian  (Gen.  xli.  51,  xlvi.  20). 
The  birth  of  the  child  was  the  first  thing  which 
had  occurred  since  Joseph's  banishment  from  Canaan 
to  alleviate  his  sorrows  and  fill  the  void  left  by  the 
fiither  and  the  brother  he  so  longed  to  behold,  nnd 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  commemorate  his 
acquisition  in  the  name  Manambh,  *<  Forgetting  " 
— '*For  God  hath-mad»-me-lbrget  (mmhani)  all 
my  toil  and  all  my  fiitho^s  house."  Both  he  and 
Ephraim  were  bom  before  the  commencement  of  the 
famine.  MThether  the  dder  of  the  two  sons  was 
inferior  in  form  or  promise  to  the  younger,  or 
whether  there  was  any  external  reason  to  justify 
the  preference  of  Jacob,  we  are  not  tokl.  It  is 
only  certain  that  when  the  youths  were  brought 
before  their  aged  grandfiither  to  recdve  his  blessing 
and  his  name,  and  be  adopted  as  fordgners  into  his 
family,  Manasseh  was  degraded,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Joseph,  into  the  second  place.  It  is 
the  fbnrt  indication  of  the  inftrior  nnk  in  tht 
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niition  which  the  tribe  descended  from  him  aftei^ 
wai-ds  held,  in  rclatiim  to  thnt  of  his  more  for- 
tunate brother.  But  though,  like  his  gnuid-unde 
Ls:iu,  Maiiasseh  h:ul  lo:»t  hi:i  birthright  in  £ivour 
of  his  younger  bruther,  he  received,  as  Ksaii  had, 
a  blcs.>.ing  only  interior  to  the  birthright  itself. 
At  the  time  of  this  interview  Manosseh  seems  tu 
have  been  about  T2  years  of  age.  Whether  he 
married  in  £;:;Tpt  we  are  not  told.  It  is  recoiileil 
that  tlie  children  of  Machir  were  embraced  by 
Jo«i-ph  betbi-c  his  death,  but  of  the  }>erM>nal  his- 
tory of  the  patriarch  Manafisch  himselt'  no  trait 
whatever  is  given  iu  the  Bible,  eitlier  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch or  in  the  curious  i-ecords  pi-escrrcd  in 
1  Chronicles.  The  jxMiition  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
naxseli  during  the  march  to  Canaan  was  with 
Epiimim  and  Benjamin  on  the  we»t  side  of  the 
hacred  Tent.  The  Chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time 
of  the  census  at  Sinai  was  ( iam.iliel  ben-Pedahzur, 
and  it^  numbers  were  then  u2,2u0  (Num.  i.  10. 
;J5,  ii.  20,  21.  vii.  54-59).  Of  the  three  tribes 
who  had  elected  tu  remain  on  that  side  of  the 
Joi-dan,  Ileulx^n  and  (iad  liad  cliosen  their  lot 
becau.se  the  country  was  suitable  to  their  pastoral 
possessions  and  tendencies.  But  Machir,  Jair,  and 
Nobah,  the  i-ons  of  Manasseh,  wei-e  no  iihephevd«. 
They  were  pure  warrioi^  (Num.  xxxii.  39;  I)eut. 
iii.  13,  14, 15).  The  district  which  these  ancient 
warrioi-s  conquered  was  amon^  the  moB»t  di:iicuit, 
il  not  the  mo:>t  ditlicult,  in  tlie  whnle  countrv. 
It  embraced  the  hills  ot'liiU«d  with  their  iiuicce^ii- 
ble  heights  and  impassable  ravines,  and  the  almost 
impregnable  tract  of  Argob,  which  derives  it« 
modem  name  of  Lij>i/i  from  the  M.'cuiie  •'.asylum  " 
it  aiVonU  to  those  who  take  refuge  within  itsnatui-nl 
fnrtificiitions.  The  few  personajri-s  of  eminence 
whom  wo  <'nu  witii  ivitainty  i<lentifyiL<  Moiittssites, 
such  as  (iidimn  and  .lephthah — for  Klijah  and  others 
may  witii  eijiial  prnlxtbilitf  have  belougetl  to  the 
neigh  In  )uring  tribe  of  Gad — were  among  the  most 
remarkable  char.ictcrs  that  Israel  protlui«d.  But 
with  the  oite  exivption  of  (iideon  the  warlike  ten- 
dencies of  Man.isseh  seem  to  have  been  coiitiued  to 
the  cjist  of  the  Jordan.  There  thev  throve  ex- 
ceedingly,  ])U^hing  their  way  northward  over  the 
rich  plains  of  Jauiun  and  JcJur  to  the  foot  of 
Mnunt  llermoD  (1  Chr.  v.  23'.  At  the  time 
of  the  Ci'iiination  of  David  nt  Hebron,  while  the 
weMern  Man.usseh  sent  18.mn.i,  and  Kphralm  itself 
20,Ki.tO,  the  ea>teni  ManasM-h,  with  Gad  .ind  Reuben, 
musterml  to  the  number  of  12o,0ii0.  But,  though 
thus  outwanliy  prosperous,  a  iiiniiiar  fate  awaited 
them  in  tlie  end  to  that  which  befcl  ihvi  and 
i!eulM>n ;  thoy  gradually  ossimilatotl  themselves  to 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Uie  com » try  (ib.  25).  They 
relniqui>heil  Uto  tiie  settled  mode  of  life  and  the 
doilnnl  limits  wliiih  bctittiii  the  memliers  of  a 
feil  nil  nation,  and  i^railually  iMxrame  liedouins  of 
the  wilderneNi  (1  Chr.  v.  ly,  '.'2).  On  them  first 
de?«vndi'd  the  punis»iiment  which  was  onLiineil  to 
1*  the  inevitable  i  on.se\[uence  of  such  misdoing. 
Thiy,  firht  uf  all  I-iniel,  were  carried  away  by  Pul 
an.l  Tiglath-Pil^»^e^,  and  settled  in  the  Assyrian 
territories  (ib.  2tJ).  Tho  connexion,  however,  be- 
tween east  ami  west  liad  been  kept  up  tO  a  certiiin 
degn-e.  In  liethshenn,  the  mifc»t  easterly  city  of 
the  cis- Jordan ic  Manasseh,  the  two  portions  afl  but 
johieiJ.  David  had  jiidges  or  o(!lcei-s  there  tor  all 
mattei-s  sacred  and  secular  fl  Chr.  xxvi.  32);  and 
Siilomon's  commis!iariat  ollicer,  lk>n-Cieber,  rule»l 
over  the  towns  of  Jair  and  the  whole  dintiict  of 


Argob  (1  K.  ir.  13).     The  genealogies  of  the  tiibi 
are  preserved  in  Num.  xxri.  28-34  ;  Jo«h.  xvH.  1, 
&o. ;  and   I  Chr.  vii.   14-19.     But  it  seems  ioi. 
possible  to   unravel   these  so  as  to  aseertain  lor 
instance  which  of  the   fiimilies  remained  ctti  U 
Jordan,  and  which  advanced   to  the  west.     X«r 
is  it  less  dilHcult  to  iiz  the  exact  position  of  lb* 
lenitory  allotted  to  the  western  half.     In  Joiili. 
xvii.  14-18  we  tind  the  two  tiibea  of  Joseph  (tn> 
plaining  that  only  one  portion  had  been  allottid 
to  them,  viz.  Mount  Ephi-aim  (ver.  15}.     In  nplr 
Joshua  advises  them  to  go  up  into  tlie  ibiest  (rcr. 
15,  A.  V.  *'  wood"),  into  the  mountain  whkh ba 
tbreit   (ver.    18 j.      This  mountain   clothed  vitk 
tbrest  ran  sui-ely  be  nothing  but  CAUMtL.    The 
m.ijonty  of  the  towns  of  Manasseh  were  actoallj 
on   the   slopes  either  of  Caimel  itself  or  of  the 
contiguous    ranges.      From    the    absence  of  bbt 
attempt   to  detine  a   limit  to   the  possessions  «f 
tlie  tribe  on  the  north,  it  looks  as  if  uo  bonnJait- 
line  hod  existed  on  that  side.     On  the  south  vk 
the  liouivlary  between  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  ■ 
more  definitely  described,  and   nay  be  generaSr 
traceil  with  tolerable  certainty.     It  began  on  ita 
east  in  the  territory  of  Isaachar  (xvii.  10^  at  • 
plai-e  called  ASIIKR,  (ver.  7)  now  i  tuCr,  12  miki 
N.E.  of  Nabl^,    Thence  it  ran  to  Michmethih. 
described  as  facing  i>hechem  (A<f6/tts),  though  nov 
unknown  ;  then  went  to  the  right,  i.  e.  apparently 
northwani,  to  the  spring  of  Tappuah,  nl^o  uh 
known ;    there  it  fell   in    with   the   watea^M^«l 
of  the  torrent  Kanah — probably  tJie  xYoAr  FaUilt^ 
al(»ng  which  it  ran  to  the  Mediterranean.    Frea 
the  indications  of  the  history  it  would  .ippenr  ihd 
Mansisseh  took  very  little  part   in  public  aAuiSi 
They  either  left  all  that  to  Ephr.nm,  or  weie  n 
thr  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  nat'on  as  t» 
have   little  interest  in  wliat   was    t.iking  p!ae& 
That  they  attended  Dand's  coron.ition  at  Hefam 
!  has  alreaiiy  been  mentioned.     When  his  rul«  wis 
established  over  all  Israel,  each  half  ha^i  its  di»tiact 
niler — the  western,  Joel  ben-Pedaiah,  the  eartnii 
Iddo  l«n-Zechariah  (1  Chr.  xxvii'.  20,  21).    FroB 
this  time  the  easteni  Manasseh  failes  entirelr  fioa 
our  view,  and  the  western  is  himily  kejit  be.'bre  ■ 
by  an  occasional  mention. 

Xanaa'aeh,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Jud.^.   Thr 
reign    of  this    monarch    is    longer   than   that  if 
1  anv  other  of  the  house  of  David.     There  i*  »■■ 
!  of  which  we  know  so  little.     In  )iait,  it  nnyicw 
I  this  was  the  direct  result  of  the  ctianicter  vA 
!  p<ilicy  of  the  man.     In  ]xurt,  doubtless,  it  i«  ts  be 
i  trai«il  to   the  abhoirence  with   which  the  follow- 
ing generation  looked  back  upon  it  as  the  pais' 
of  lowest    degradation   to  which    their    countiy 
had  ever  fallen.     The  birth  of  Mana!f«eli  ii  i^ 
twelve  yeai-s  befora  the   death  of  Hezekiah,  && 
710  (2'K.   xxi.   1).      We   must,  therefore,  in* 
either  tiiat  thei-e  had  been  no  heir  to  the  throMop 
to  tliat  compiu-atively  late  pciiod  in  hb  rpi^  ' 
tiiat  any  that  had  been  born  had  diai,  or  tint, » 
M>metimes  happened   in   the  succeasN>n  of  Jc*^ 
an«l  other  Kantem  kings,  the  elder  son  wa*  !**■ 
over  for  the  younger.      There  are  reaioos  whia 
make  the  former  the   more   proboUe  ilteruafij* 
Hezekiah,  it  would  seem,  recovering  from  ^  **[ 
nf-ss,  anxious  to  avoid  the  danger  that  had  thraiK*" 
him  of  leaving  his  kingdom  without  an  brtTf  ^ 
ries,  .It  or  about  this  time,  Hephzibah  (2  K.xi><  Ij 
:'  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  citizens  cr  priiK0" 
I  Jerusalem.     The  child  that  ia  bum  from  tiu*  n^ 


if  c«D«d  IfaBMwh.     This  mnne  too  if  stnmgely 
tSgaiSaoL    It  appean  nowhere  else  in  the  histoty 
<ith9  kingdom  of  Judah.    How  are  we  to  aocoont 
lor  so  aingnUr  and  unlikely  a  choice  ?    The  answer 
ia,  that  the  name  embodied  what  had  been   for 
yenrB  the  cherished  object  of  Heiekiah's  policy  and 
hope.     To  take  advantage  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
li^  kingdom  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  anarchy 
in  which  its  provinces  had  been  left,  to  gather 
roand  him  the  remnant  of  the  population,  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  worship  and  faith  of  their  fathers, 
this  had  been  the  second  step  in  his  great  national 
refinmatioii  (2  Chr.  m.  6).    It  was  at  least  par- 
tially soooessfol.    **  Divers  of  Asher,  Manasseh,  and 
Zebnlnii,  hambled  themselves  and  came  to  Jem- 
ealcm."    Th^  were  there  at  the  great  passover. 
The  work  of  destroying  idols  went  on  in  Ephraim 
and  Manasteh  as  well  as  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  un.  1). 
The  last  twelve  years  of  Hezekiah*s  reign  were  not, 
bowever,  it  will  be  remembered,  those  which  were 
Ukely  to  influence  for  good  the  character  of  his 
SDoeeasor.     His  policy  had  succeeded.     He  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
liad  made  himself  the   head  of  an   independent 
kingdom.      But  he   goes  a  step  further.      The 
ambition   of  being  a  great  potentate  continued, 
and  it  was  to  the  results  of  this  ambition  that 
the  boy  Manasseh  succeeded  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
His  accession  appears  to  have  been  the  signal  for 
an  entire  change,  if  not  in  the  foreign  policy, 
at  any  rate  in  the    religious    administration  of 
the  kingdom.    The  diange  which  the  king's  mea- 
tores   brought   about  was   afVer   all,  superficial. 
Tlie  idolatry  whidi  was  publicly  discountenanced, 
wss  practised  privately  (Is.  i.  29,  ii.  20,  Izv.  8). 
It  was,  moreover,  the  traditional  policy  of  "  the 
prinoea  of  Judah "  (oomp.  2  Chr.  xxiv.  17),  to 
^vour  foreign  alliances  and  the  toleration  of  foreign 
Worship,  as  it  was  that  of  the  true  priests  and 
prophets  to  protest  against  it.     It  would   seem, 
•ooordingly,  as  if  they  urged  upon  the  young  king 
that  scheme  of  a  close  allisuace  with  Babylon  which 
Xmmiah  had  condemned,  and  as  the  natural  conse- 
<|QCiioe  of  this,  the  adoption,  as  fiir  as  possible,  of 
Its  worship,  and  that  of  other  nations  whom  it  was 
ticiriniblr  to  conciliate.     The  result  was  a  debase* 
Ttaent  which  had  not  been  equalled  even  in  the 
^r^gn  of  Ahaz,  uniting  in  one  centre  the  abomina- 
"^oiis   whidi  elsewhoe   existed    separately.      Not 
csontent  with  sanctioning  their  presence  in  the  Holy 
C^lity,  as  Solomon  and  Rehoboam  had  done,  he  defilMl 
^^rith  it  the  Sanctuary  itself  (2  Chr.  xxziii.  4).    The 
"^rorship  thus  introduced  was  predominantly  Baby- 
lonian in  its  character.     With  this,  however,  there 
"^vas   associated   the    old   Molech  worship  of  the 
Ammonites.     The  fires  were  rekindled  in  the  valley 
of  Ben-Hinnom.     The  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  ritual, 
^whidi  had  been  imported  under  Solomon  from  the 
'Phoenicians,  was  revived  with  fresh  splendour.    All 
this  was  accompanied  by  the  extremest  moral  de- 
^rsdation.     Every  faith  was  tolerated  but  the  old 
£uth  of  Israel.    This  was  abandoned  and  proscribed. 
\t  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  grief  and  burning 
indignation  of  th<»e  who  continued  faithful.     They 
spoke    out    in   words  of  corresponding  strength. 
Kvil  was  coming  on  Jerusalem  which  should  make 
the  ears  of  men  to  tingle  (2  K.  xxi.  12).     The  line 
of  Samaria  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
should  be  the  doom  of  the  Holy  City.    Like  a  vessel 
that  had  once  been  full  of  precious  ointment,  but 
had  afterwards  become  foul,  Jei-osaiem  should  be 
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emptied  and  wiped  out,  and  exposed  to  the  winds 
of  Heaven  till  it  was  cleansed.  Foremost,  we  may 
well  believe,  among  those  who  thus  bore  their 
witneis  was  the  old  prophet,  now  bent  with  the 
weight  of  fourscore  years,  who  had  in  his  earlier 
days  protested  with  equal  courage  against  the 
crimes  of  the  king's  grsndfiither.  On  him  too, 
according  to  the  old  Jewish  tradition,  came  the 
first  shodc  of  the  persecution.  But  the  persecution 
did  not  stop  there.  It  attacked  the  whole  order 
of  the  true  prophets,  and  those  who  followed 
them.  The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
were  crushed  out,  and  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  dironiders  left  to  record  this  portion  of  its 
history.  Retribution  came  soon  in  the  natural 
sequence  of  eventa.  There  are  indications  that  tiie 
neighbouring  nations — Philistines,  Moalntes,  Am- 
monites— who  had  been  tributary  under  Hezekiah, 
revolted  at  some  period  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
and  asserted  their  independence  (Zeph.  ii.  4-19; 
Jer.  xlvii.  xlviii.  xlix.).  The  BiU>ylonian  alliance 
bore  the  fruits  which  had  been  predicted.  The 
rebellion  of  Merodach-Baladan  was  crushed,  and 
then  the  wrath  of  the  Assyrian  king  fell  on  those 
who  had  supported  him.  Judaea  was  again  over- 
ran by  the  Assyrian  armies,  and  this  time  the  inva- 
sion was  more  successful  than  that  of  Sennacherib. 
The  dty  appsrentiy  was  taken.  The  king  himself 
was  made  prisoner  and  carried  off  to  Babylon. 
There  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  repented,  and 
his  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  Lord  delivered  him 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  12,  13).  Two  questions  meet  us 
at  this  point.  (1)  Have  we  satis&ctory  grounds 
for  believing  that  this  statement  is  historically 
true?  (2)  If  we  accept  it,  to  what  period  in  the 
reign  of  Manasaeh  is  it  to  be  assigned  ?  It  has  been 
urged  in  regard  to  (1)  that  tiie  silence  of  the 
writer  c^  the  books  oif  Kings  is  conclusive  against 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  narrative  of  2  Chronicles. 
It  is  believed  that  that  answer  is  not  fiu:  to  seek. 
(1)  The  silence  of  a  writer  who  sums  up  the  his- 
tory of  a  reign  of  55  years  in  19  verses  as  to  one 
alleged  event  in  it  is  surely  a  weak  ground  for 
refusing  to  accept  that  event  on  the  authority  of 
another  historian.  (2)  The  omission  ia  in  part 
explained  by  the  diaracter  of  the  narrative  of 
2  K.  xxi.  The  writer  deliberately  turns  away 
fix>m  the  history  of  the  days  of  shame,  and  not 
less  from  the  personal  biography  of  the  king. 
(3)  The  character  of  the  writer  of  2  ChronicH 
obviously  a  Levite,  and  looking  at  the  facts  of  the 
history  nrom  the  Levite  point  of  view,  would  lead 
him  to  attach  greater  importance  to  a  partial  rein- 
statement of  the  old  ritual  and  to  the  cessation 
of  persecution.  (4)  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the 
history  which  is,  in  some  measure,  of  the  nature  of 
an  undesigned  ooinddenoe,  and  so  confirms  it.  The 
captains  of  the  host  of  Assyria  take  Manasseh  to 
Babylon.  The  narrative  fits  in,  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  to  the  &cts  of  Oriental  history.  The 
fint  attempt  of  Babylon  to  assert  its  independence 
of  Nineveh  failed.  It  was  crushed  by  Esarhaddon, 
and  for  a  time  the  Assyrian  king  held  his  court 
at  Babylon,  so  as  to  ^ect  more  completdy  the 
reduction  of  the  rebellious  province.  There  is 
(5)  the  fact  of  agreement  with  the  intervention  of 
the  Assyrian  king  in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  just  at  the 
same  time.  The  ciroumstance  just  noticed  enablen 
us  to  return  an  approximate  answer  to  the  other 
question.  The  duration  of  Esarhaddon's  Baby- 
lonian reign  is  calculated  as  from  B.C.  680-607 ; 
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and  IkTaiiaJweVn  cnptiTity  must  therefore  have  fallen  ] 
witliiii  tliosi*  limits.  A  Jfwi^h  tnuiition  fixes  the  ; 
22nd  yf^r  of  his  i-eign  lus  the  exact  date ;  and  thiA,  i 
aronnliir::  as  wc  adopt  the  enrlier  or  the  later  dnto  j 
of  his  aa'ession.  would  give  B.C.  676  or  673.  The  1 
yc\\o\  that  followed  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  writer 
of  'J  i'hr.  as  one  of  a  p-e.it  change  for  the  betti^r. 
Tlio  compassion  or  detith  of  Esarhaddon  led  to  hi-t 
ri'lciisi^  and  he  returned  after  some  unceitain  in- 
ti.Tval  of  time  to  Jeioisalom.  The  old  faith  of 
I^rat'l  was  no  longer  persecute*!.  Foreign  idoLitries 
wtTu  no  longer  thrust,  in  all  their  foulness,  into 
tho  Siiuc-tuary  itself.  The  altu-  of  the  Lord  was 
again  rcston-*!,  atnl  peace-offerings  and  thank- 
oHiM-iuiTs  sacrificed  to  Jehovah  '2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15, 
!■>).  But  Iteyoud  this  the  i-ctormntion  did  not  go. 
'J'hi'  other  facts  known  of  Mannsseh's  reign  connect 
themselves  with  the  state  of  the  world  round  him. 
The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  tottering  to  itii  fall, 
ni:d  tlie  king  of  .ludnh  soenis  to  hare  thought  that 
it  was  ^tili  ptks^ibie  for  him  to  rule  as  the  head  of 
n  strun<r  and  independent  kingdom.  He  fortified 
Ji'iu.«alt'm  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  3;,  and  put  captains  uf 
war  lu  all  the  fenced  cities  of  JuiLih.  Thei^e  was, 
it  must  l>e  rememberoi!,  a  spiHiial  rexson.  Egyjit 
w^as  lrt.vomc  strong  and  aggressive  under  Psammi- 
tichiis.  About  this  time  wc  find  the  thought  of 
an  Kiryptian  alli<'uici>  again  lieginning  to  gain  favour. 
I'he  very  name  of  ^lana.s.oeli's  son,  Anion,  identic.il 
in  form  and  sotmd  witli  that  of  the  gi^eat  sun-gdl 
of  K^ypt,  is  pro) obi y  an  indication  of  the  gladness 
with  which  the  alliance  of  Psammitichus  wa.s 
wclrome-l.  As  onn  of  its  consequences,  it  involved 
proK'ibly  tli»;  sujtply  of  troops  from  Judah  to  serve 
in  llie  amiios  of  the  Kgyptian  king.  In  retuiii  for 
tills  Manassi-h,  we  may  believe,  received  the  help 
of  the  chari«its  and  horses  for  which  Egypt  was 
always  famous  Js.  xiii.  11.  If  this  was  the  close 
of  Manasseh's  reign,  we  can  understand  how  it  was 
tii.it  on  his  death  he  was  buricil  as  Ahaz  had  been. 
not  with  the  bnnal  of  a  king,  in  the  sepulchres  of 
tin;  housi'  of  Ihivid,  but  in  the  garden  of  Uzza 
(2  K.  xxi.  26  ,  ami  that,  long  at^erwards,  in  spite 
of  his  re]i*ntan«e.  tho  Jews  hold  his  name  in  ahhor- 
n-nre.  The  habits  of  a  sensuous  and  debaved 
woiAhip  h.id  eafen  into  the  life  of  the  people ;  and 
tluMigh  they  might  be  repressni  for  a  time  by 
U'\o\  as  in  the  reformation  of  Joaiah,  tliey  burst 
I'lit  again,  when  the  pressure  was  remove<l,  with 
fi«'s1i  violence,  and  rendensi  even  the  zeal  of  the 
l'i'%t  4"f  the  Jewish  kings  fruitful  chiefly  in  hyjio- 
ciiiV  and  unre;ilitv.  The  inti-lUvtual  life  of  tiie 
]»*i»p]e  sulKivd  in  the  same  «h*gree.  The  pcrseru- 
tiun  rut  olf  all  who,  trained  in  the  schools  of  the 
j"n>phets,  wcie  the  thinkers  an-l  leai.hcrs  of  the 
}M->>l>ie.  lUit  little  is  add"l  l<y  later  trsulition  to 
the  ().  T.  narrative  of  Manas^th's  reign.  The 
j»raypr  that  Ix-ai-s  his  name  among  the  ap«KTyphal 
biK-ks  <-.iii  hardly,  in  the  alM^nce  of  any  llcbiew 
oiijjinal,  lif  con.sidere>l  Jis  identical  with  that  re- 
ferreil  to  in  2  <.'hr.  xxxiii.,  and  is  proliably  rather 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  hint  there 
supplied  th;ui  the  rtpio^luction  of  an  older  docu- 
ment. Tiiere  are  i-esusons,  however,  f«ir  beheving 
that  thi^re  exi.sted  at  sunie  time  or  other,  a  fuller 
Jii.stii/y,  more  or  less  lei,'en«lary,  of  Man.i>.M?h  and 
hJN  ciinvpr.'-ion,  fmm  \»hich  the  pray»'r  may  possibly 
have  lieen  an  i\rcfi'i>i  jir»»serve.l  for  d.-votioruil  jmr- 
p.is»«N  .;it  apiKMFK  llir  the  fir>t  time  in  tho  AjtOstolic.d 
('onbtitiitions,  when  the  rest  w;is  rejj-cttil  as  woiih- 
IcMf.     iScatteix^d  Iierc  and  there,  we  tiiid  the  diajccta 
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memhra  of  inch  a  work.-»1l.  One  of  fhe  deioaulinti 
of  Pahath-Moab,  who  in  the  days  of  Ezra  had 
mairietl  a  foreign   wife  (Err.  z.  80).— 3.  Onetf 
the  laymen,  of  the  family  of  Hashiim.  who  pit 
away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command  Ezr.z. 
.'%:)).— 4.  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  Judg.  xvia.  30, 
the  name  of  the  priest  of  the  graven  imiure  of  the 
I>mites  is  given  as  *' Jonathan,  the  son  of  fienhom, 
the  son  of  Manasseh ;"  the  Last  word  being  wtitta 
nC'^0>  and  a  Masoretic  note  calling  attention  to 
the  *'  mm  suspended.**      Rashi's  note   upon  the 
passage  is  as  follows : — '*  On  account  of  the  honour 
of  Moses  he  wrote  Nun  to  change  the  name;  tod 
it  is  written  suspended  to  signify  that  it  w.is  cot 
Man.tsseh  but  Closes."     The  LXX..  Pf»hito-Syrae, 
and  Chaldee  all  read  "  Manasseh,"  bnt  the  Vulgste 
retains  the  original  and  undoubtedly  the  true  read- 
ing, Afoyan.     Kennicott  attributes  the  presence  of 
the  Xnn  to  the  corruption  of  HS:>.  by  JewiA 
transcribers.      With   r^^rd   to   the   chronulir^ical 
dilFicuIty  of  accounting  tor  the  presence  of  a  graod- 
son  of  Moses  at  an  apparently  late  periMi,  th?:%  ii 
every  reason  to  belie\'e  that  the  last  6ve  chaptes 
of  Judges  refer  to  earlier  erents  than  those  aftv 
which  they  are  placed.     In  xz.  28  Phinehas  the  §m. 
of  Eleazar,  and  therefore  the  grandscm  of  AaroOa  ii 
said  to  hare  stood  before  the  aik,  and  there  m 
therefore  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  a  gnndHB 
of  Moses  might  be  alive  at  the  same  time,  whidi 
wn.s  not  long  af^er  the  death  of  Joshua. 

Xanaa'tei.  L  Manasseu  4,  of  the  sons  of 
Ilashum  (1  Esd.  iz.  33).— 2.  Maxasseh,  kii^ 
of  Judah,  (Matt.  i.  10),  to  whom  the  apo<  ry{>h3l 
pi'ayer  is  attributed.— 8.  ALakasseu,  the  5%-i'.  ot 
Joseph  (Kev.  vii.  6;.— 4.  A  wealthy  inhal-itaat 
of  Bethulia,  and  husband  of  Judith,  ar>:o.dii^ 
to   the  legend  (Jud.  viu.  2,   7,  z.    3,   xvi.  22, 

—  tit   my}. 

Ranaa'tei,  the  Prayer  oL     1 .  The  rop<Lta=ce 

and  restoration  of  MaiKis^eh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  12  c.) 
furnished  the  subject  of  many  I^cndary   .^to.'iei. 
"His  j)rayer  unto  his  God"  was  still   preferred 
'*  in  the  hitok  of  the  kings  of  Israel "  when  the 
Chronicles  were  compiled  (2  Chr.  xxziii.  l'<=..aiiii, 
after  this  record  was  lost,  the  subject  -wt?  l.n'^r 
to  attract  the  notice  of  later  writers.    **  The  I'r.iyw 
of  Mana:!»ch,*'  which  is  found  in  some  M.SS.  or'  t&e 
LXX.,  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  eudeaAoir.iri  to 
express,  not  without  true  feeling,  the  thoti jri:>  of 
the   repentant   king.     2.  The   (Jreek    text   is  ua- 
doubtedly  original,  and  not  a  mere  tr.'m»l.iti<-i:i  fr>i!n 
the  Hebiew.     The  writer  w.xs  well  acqu.iint-/"i  with 
the  LXX.     But  beyond  this  there  is  uothi::r  io 
determine  the  date  at  which  be  lived.    The  aUa- 
sion  to  the  pati-iarchs  (1,  8)   appears  tu  lii  fi>e 
authorship  on  a  Jew ;  but  the  clear  tccicliin^  ob 
re}>entance  points   to  a  time  ci?rtAinly  not  hag 
before  the  Christian   em.     There  is  no  iDlicitwB 
of  the  place  at  which   the  Prayer   was  vn'.t*' 
:t.  The  earliest  reterencc  to  the  Prayer  is  conlaiwJ 
in  a  fragment  of  Julius  Africanns  (cir.  221  a-U.  • 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  words  in  tfe^r 
original  form  clearly  refeiTed  to  the  prwent  ccof 
jKwition   (Jul.   Afric.  fr.   40).      It  is,  howem, 
given  at  length  in  the  Apostolical   Cojtftilutias 
ii.  22).     The  Piayer  is  fuund  in  the  Alexac-in" 
M.S.    4.  The  Prayer  wa«  never  distinctly  iw"^*** 
as  a  canonical  writing,  though  it  wa*  imlck'W  w 
many  Mi>S.  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Utiu  ^"^*- 
and  has  been  deservedly  retained  amoo^  th:f  *\^ 
crypha   in  A.  V.  and  by  Luther,     tat  l^'-^ 


ka  mHA  occnn  b  Tolgat*  HSS.  it  nat 

band  of  JtrooM 

tMltM,  a*,  that  li,  the  numbRi  of  tb« 

f  Ml  I  mail  Tha  word  occun  bat  thrice 
A.  T.  TU.  Drat.  iT.  43  ;  Jndg.  lii.  4 ;  ud 

linfcM  (Htb.  Aiiftain).  The  (fuUlin  (tb« 
Msn  oolr  in  tb*  plural  namber)  an  nwo- 
In  Gbi.  m.  14,  15,  16.  and  in  Cut.  ril. 
ran  th*  forTHT  puuge  »e  l«m  that  they 
mod  ID  the  Seldi  of  Heiapotanua,  whtn 
md  hii  viTB  were  at  oat  time  liring,  and 
I  Iniit  wu  eathertd  "  in  the  dsTi  of  wheat- 
,"  i».  io  May.  From  Cuit  xii.  13  we 
1st  tb«  plant  in  qneiUoa  wu  gtrODg-Kectal, 
It  it  grew  in  Faleslinr.  Varioai  ittempta 
ta  m^e  to  identify  the  diidibn.  The  n»it 
Uny  ia  certainly  that  which  mppoen  the 
ka  (_Atropa  taandragora)  to  b*  tb«  plant 


I  bj  the  Hebrew  word.  The  LXX., 
tlte  Syiiac,  and  the  Arabic  Tcniona, 
n,  the  m«t   learned    of  tlie  Rubbii. 


tid.  ButOHtnunii 
laritiei  to  ahow  tli 
hj  tbeAnbe  for 
Dg  jut  nmuk : — " 


ikt,  iai  from  IbteaJng  it)  velue,  woiil 
■dd  to  it,  for  treij  mt  know:  with  whi 
tbt  Oiieolalt  nae  all  kindi  of  preftuztisi 


be  pthered  at  th*  time  of  wheat-harrcat  'a  dwr 
Ctaia  the  tcatinKoy  of  eerenl  tmTellera.  Schnltie 
found  mindnike-applee  on  tha  15th  of  May.  Ha>- 
lelquist  law  them  at  Kaiareth  early  in  May.  Dr. 
lliomaoD  foond  mandrake*  ripe  on  the  lower  rawia* 


M),a 


lothec 


Meuhres.] 
_  iri  odIj  in  connexion 

with  the  birth  of  Chmt,  in  Luke  ii.  7,  12,  16. 
Tha  orig:ina1  term  a  ^<fTri|,  which  ia  found  but 
'  la  in  the  K.  T.,  tii.  Luke  liii.  15, 
ia  mdered  by  "itall."  The  ward  in 
elasaical  Creek  undoubtedly  meoni  a  manger,  crib, 
or  feeding  troagh  ;  but  according  to  Sdileuener  ita 
roJ  >lgni6calion  in  the  K.  T.  ii  Ihe  open  oouit- 
ywij,  attacfatd  to  the  inn  or  khan,  and  enclosed  b; 
a  rough  ftnc*  of  itone^  wattla,  or  other  alight 
material,  into  which  the  cattle  would  be  (hut  at 
night,  and  where  the  poorer  Imrellen  might 
unpack  their  animala  una  take  up  thdr  lodginf, 
wbeu  tkey  were  nther  by  want  of  mom  or  want 
of  meant  excluded  from  the  honae.  The  above 
intarprttatioB  ti  of  courte  at .  TaHance  with  the 
traditional  belief  that  the  NaliTity  took  [Jice  in  a 
caTe.  Profenor  Stanley  hai  howerer  ibnwn  bow 
deititule  of  foundatloo  4li  tndltioD  ia. 
Ib'nl    The  lame  aa  Bui,  4  (1  Eid.  ii.  30; 


Xf 


Ear.  1,  29). 


iHu,  T.  In  tha  Kcoont  of  tha  eondnrioa  ol 
tne  campaign  of  Lyaiaa  (B.C.  133)  againit  the 
Jewa  giren  in  3  Mace  li.,  four  letteia  an  Inlro- 
dund,  of  vhidi   tha   lut  pnrporti  to  be  fiom 


the  Romana  "  (tit.  34-3S),  conHnning  the  concei- 
BOna  made  bf  Lyaiaa,  There  can  be  but  little 
dobbt  that  the  letter  ia  a  bbricatlon.  No  auch 
namea  oomr  among  the  many  tegataa  to  Syria 
noticed  bj  Poijrbluai  and  there  i*  no  room  for 
the  million  of  aoother  embaia;  between  two  re- 
corded ahortl;  before  and  alter  the  dath  of  An- 
tiochui  Efiphanra.  IT,  ai  aeenu  likely,  the  true 
reading  it  T.  Manina  (not  Uanliua),  the  writer  waa 

Ei^bably  thinking  of  the  former  embauy  when 
.   Sulpidua  and   Hanini   Sergiua  were   lent  to 

Mu'lia  (Heb.  oM).  The  moat  important  paaiagea 
of  the  O.  T.  on  thia  to[^  are  the  following  t—Si. 
XTi.14-36;  Nam.il.T-9i  D«uL  TiU.3, 16;  JoA. 
T.  12;Pa.liiTili.34,25i  Wiid.iTi.2a,21.  Prom 
thtae  paaaaga  we  leain  that  the  mauna  came  eTery 
morning  exapt  the  Sabbath,  in  the  form  of  a  imall 
round  aeed  rtaembling  the  hoar  troat;  that  it  must 
be  gathered  early,  before  the  aun  became  ao  hot  ai  lo 
melt  it;  that  it  must  be  gathered  eTer7  day  except 
the  Sabbath  ;  that  the  attempt  to  lay  inde  for  a 
■ucceeding  day,  except  on  the  day  immediately  prs- 
cedmg  the  Sabbath,  failed  b^  the  anlatance  becoming 
wormy  and  offeuiiTe;  that  it  waa  prepand  for  food 
bj  grindiug  and  baking ;  that  ita  tute  waa  like  freah 
oil,  and  like  wafen  nude  with  honey,  equallr  acree- 
ableloallp 


whole  D 


Ibrtj  yean;  that  it  euddenly  ceaaed 
when  they  fint  got  the  new  eois  of  the  land  of 
Caiuua ;  and  that  it  waa  alwaya  n gaidel  aa  a 
miiaculoua  giU  directly  fiom  God,  and  not  aa  a 
pi-oduct  of  nature.  The  natmal  produeta  of  the 
.    Arabian  dtaerta  and  other  Oriental  regioni^  which 
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teir  the  nimie  of  manna,  hart  not  the  qnalilia  ar 
mts  ascribed  to  the  ninniinof  .-viiiiitun.  The  m.-uinii 
of  Sci-iplttre  wc  rr^i-d  ni  wholly  minculoui,  and 
not  in  niij-  respect  njitodiict  of  nature.  The  etymo- 
k^and  niMHinsof  llieiionimaniniareb»t  given 
by  the  olii  nuUioiities,  the  Septungint,  tile  ^'ulgate, 
nndjDsqihiiH.  Acconliiig  to  nil  thtM  authoritiea. 
nilh  which  the  liy riac  al»  apvea,  the  Hebrew  word 
tn&i,  by  which  Uiis  iiulntniice  ii  always  daJBnaleil 
ill  the  Ilebr.'W  Rcri|>tuTei,  ii  the  neuter  int.'m>!:n- 
tlvc  pronoun  (what  ?] ;  and  thv  name  in  derived 
fi-nm  the  inquiry  (mdn  Av,  what  ii  thia  ?],  which 
tiie  Hcbrewi  mode  when  thtj  Tint  uw  it  upon  the 
CroDiul.  The  Arabiiin  pbysicL-in  Arirannn  givs 
the  Gillawinf'  rliwii-iiitioii  ofllie  manna  which  in  his 
time  was  used  as  ■  metlicine :— '■  Maiinn  is  n  dew 
which  fall*  on  iloois  or  lushw,  becoinn  thick  like 
honey,  and  iiin  be  hardened  ions  to  be  like  grains 
at' rum."     The  sulittance  now  called  niniuia  iu  (he 


Arabian  deMrt  through  whirh  the  lenelites  paaied, 
i«  collect*!  in  the  month  of  June  from  the  tar/u 
or  Imnarisk  shrub 'Ihuiarir  f/allkv).  Aceording 
to  Burckhardt  it  drap>  from  thethomion  thertickt 
and  leaves  with  which  the  ii^nnd  is  corereil,  and 
must  be  gathered  esrlr  in  the  dar.  or  it  will  he 
meltpd  by  Ihe  ran.    The  Arat>i  di 


lealhen 


Intti.'!;  nnd  in  Ihia  way  il  can 

for  HvenI  years.     They  use  it  Ii 

e  liouer  or  butter 

t  iievrr  m>ke  « 

inlo  cakn  or  tnt  it  by  ittelf. 

^uwolf  >i>d  <ome 

nai«  i«enl  tmrellcn  hava  obaerred  that  the  drig 
grvia  of  the  oriental  mauna  were  like  thecoriudai 
wed.  Nkbuhr  obserrtd  that  at  ManliD  in  ilt%. 
polania.  the  nuinna  lit*  like  men)  «o  the  Iravnrf 
a  tree  ailed  in  the  East  liallfl  and  oft  or  at,  wU 
he  legards  as  a  species  ofa.ik.  The  hirrest  i>t 
July  and  August,  and  much  moic  plcatiFul  in  M 
dun  diy  waMint.  In  the  valley  of  tlv  Jn4a 
Burckhaiilt  found  manna  like  gum  on  the  Ion 
nnd  branches  of  Ihe  tree  ijiarrai,  whi.'h  ii  u  lint 
as  the  olive-tree,  having  a  lesif-likt  the  jb^, 
though  somewhat  bmder.  Two  other  ArA 
which  hsve  been  auppwed  to  yield  the  mtun  d 
Scripture,  air  the  Al/uu/i  mavromm,  or  roHi 
inannti,  and  the  AHuuji  tliierlonun, — tliomj  plM 
commoD  in  Syria.  The  manna  of  Kuiopean  oa- 
merre  coma  mortJy  from  Calabria  and  Sidlv.  B 
it  gnther«d  daring;  the  months  of  Juot  audJoll 
fiiini  some  speeies  of  ash  (Omiu  funifUM  M 
firma  r^uad^iilia\  from  whidi  it  drops  in  a» 
•eqnmce  of  n  puDctuic  by  an  iniect  nsemUii^  Al 
hKuat,  bnt  diatingviidied  ttma  it  bv  having  a  dif 
under  it*  body.  The  subttanc*  is'  fluid  at  i^ 
•o4  raeinbla  Ihe  dew,  bat  in  the  moniiog  it  bjj 
to  hai<Ien.  <, 

lUaa'th,  tha  father  of  Samson  -,  n  Danile,  uttm 
of  the  town  of  Zorah  (Judg.  liii.  2).  Tbt  nm 
Un  of  the  Bible  (dii.  1-23),  of  the  cir 
which  pieceded  the  birth  of  SaDuon,  i 
■  fiiint  trait*  of  II 


ter  or  habili 


lo  hare  hod  « 


111  wife  was  foQiid  l| 
the  anptl  during  his  abeence.  He  was  bii  [I'liMl 
at  his  foitthther  Alnam  liad  becu  before  him;  b 
wia  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  rererml  li( 
great  degree  of  lear.  These  fnint  tineomtuti  M 
bToui:ht  into  somewhat  giealer  di>tinctnc-«  brji 
aephus  (Ant.  v.  8,  §'.2,  'i),  on  what  aulhori^W 
have  no  mean^  of  judging,  thouf;h  his  accord  I 
doubtle*  founded  on  aomc  ancient  Jewish  (radiAi 
or  record.  We  heir  of  MunMh  oeux  jigiin  in  AMI 
reiion  with  the  m-irriafe  of  Siim«u  to  the  FM 
tine  of  Tlmnath.     His  tulher  and  his  mnther  ■ 

(liv.  2,  3).  They  then  nccompanied  him  to  £ 
nalh,  both  oil  the  preliminary  visit  (vers.  ,S  <J 
and  to  the  marriage  itaelf  '9,  10;.  Uaooi^  ^ 
pean  not  to  have  survived  hii  aon. 

KuuUrar.     The  cas«  of  nnnslau^hier  ■• 


1  suiBcie 


tion  of  the  lawgiver,  n.  Dalh  by  a  blow  ii  i 
sudden  quarrel  (Num.  iiir.  22).  *.  Dealt  W» 
atone  or  minile  thrown  at  iwndom  (B>.  2S,  W 
e.  By  the  blado  of  an  aie  firing  fitim  its  \itm 
(Dent.  xii.  b).  d.  Whetbcr'tbe  case  of  a  ;«fM 
killed  by  fnllii^  fitim  a  roof  uniiroiHded  witk* 
forapet  involved  the  guilt  of  maoiilaughler  oa  Da 
owner,  is  not  dear ;  bnt  the  Uw  items  intoM  » 
prevent  the  impolatloD  of  malice  in  anywii  i^ 
by  preventins;  as  far  as  poasible  the  ottnnwi  • 
(he  lict  itself  (Dent.  xiii.  8).  In  all  th«  ■'■' 
like  ctises  the  matuLlayrr  was  allowed  to  iftnt  t<» 
city  of  refn-:*.  Bendes  these  (he  following  m^  ' 
mentioned  as  cases  of  homicide,     o.  An  •aiaJ.'*  \ 

Mm.  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  lefsi*** 
unci™.    But  if  it  wa*  known  to  ben*"** 


MANTLB 

Wt  migiit  Uwfiillj  be  pat  to  death,  Ixit  if  the 
hed  neen  the  act  of  killing  him  was  to  be  x«- 
nurder  (Ex.  zxii.  2,  3). 
llBllAi    The  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
no  leas  than  four  Hebrew  termt,  entirely 
and  independent  both  in   deriratioQ  and 
1.  ffmicah.  This  word  oocurs  but  onoe, 
Jodg.  ir.  18t  where  it  denotes  the  thing  with 
hidi  Jaei  covered  Sisera.     It  may  be  inferred  that 
some  part  of  the  regular  furniture  of  the  tent. 
cine  to  a  more  exact  signification  is  given  by 
Arable  yersion  of  the  Polyglott,  which  renders 
it  bj  aioatifahf  a  word  which  is  explained  by  Dozy 
to  meen  certain  articles  of  a  thick  &bric  in  shape 
Uht  m  plaid  or  shawl,  which  are  commonly  used  for 
beds  by  the  Arabs.— 2.  MeU.  (Rendered  «'manUe" 
m  1  Sam.  xr.  27,  xxriii.  U;  Ezr.  ix.  3,  5;  Job  i. 
20,  it  12 ;  and  Ps.  dx.  29.)   This  word  is  in  other 
IMai^ui  of  the  A.  V.  rendered  "ooat,"  **  cloak/' 
■ad  **  robe."  This  inconsistency  is  undesirable ;  but 
•■»  oo€  eMe  only — that  of  Samuel — is  it  of  import- 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  garment 
hb  mother  made  and  brought  to  the  infant 
at  her  annual  visit  to  the  Holy  Tent  at 
a  miniature  of  the  official  priestly  tunic 
^'^  lobe;  the  same  that  the  great  Prophet  wore  in 
■■■tape  years  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  and  by  which  he  was 
^  one  occasion  actually  identiHed  (xxviii.  14).— 8. 
^<^€tUiph&h  (the  Hebi«w  woixi  is  found  in  Is.  iii.  22 
•■*^y).     Apparently  some  article  of  a  lady's  dress; 
i*^^bably  an  exterior  tunic,  longer  and  ampler  than 
^^  internal  one,  and  provided  with  sleevet.     But 
y^  inoit  remarkable  of  the  four  is:-^  Addereth 
v»wuder«l  "  mantle-  in  I  K.  xix.  13,  19 ;  2  K.  ii. 
^ji    13,  14;  elsewhere  •'garment"  and  "robe"); 
^^^^  by  it,  and  it  only,  is  denoted  the  cape  or 
^^pper  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of 
^^in  or  leather  round  his  loins,  formed,  aa  we  have 
^*ery  reason  to  believe,  the  sole  garment  of  the 
^*n)phet  Elijah.     It  was  probably  of  sheepskin,  such 
"^  b  worn  by  the  modem  dervishea. 

Ka'oeh,  the  father  of  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  with 
whom  David  took  refuge  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2). 

Ka'on^  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tiibe  of  Judah,  in 
tlM  district  of  the  mountains ;  a  member  of  the 
aune  group  which  contains  also  the  names  of  Car^ 
mel  and  Ziph  (Jot^h.  xv.  55).  Its  intet-est  for  us 
lies  in  its  connexion  with  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24, 
35).  The  name  of  Maon  still  exists  all  but  un- 
changed in  the  mouths  of  the  Arab  herdsmen  and 
peasants  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  Main  is  a  lofty 
conical  hill,  south  of,  and  about  7  miles  distant 
£rom,  Hebron.  In  the  genealogical  records  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  in  1  Chronicles,  Maon  appears  as  a 
deteendant  of  Hebron.  It  should  not  however  be 
overiooked  that  in  the  original  the  name  of  Maon  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Mehunim,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  before  the  conquest  it  may  have  be«i 
one  of  their  towns. 

Xft'oniteB.  the,  a  people  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
addremes  of  Jehovah  to  the  i«pentimt  Israelites  (Ju<^. 
X.  12).     The  name  agrees  witli  that  of  a  people  re- 
siding in  the  desert  far  south  of  Palestine,  elsewhere 
'a  the  A.  V.  called  Meiiunim;  but,  asnoinvaaionof 
iarael  by  this  people  is  related  liefoi-e  the  date  of  the 
paaaage  in  question,  variuus  explanations  and  ccm- 
jecturea  have   been   offered.     The   reading  of  the 
XjCXw — "Miilian" — is  remarkable  as  being  found 
in  both  the  grei.t  MSS.,  and  having  on  that  account 
%.  ftrong  claim  to  be  considered  as  ths  reading  of  the 
^acieiit  Hebrew  text. 
CON.  D.  B. 
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lla'ii^  the  name  wnich  Naomi  adopted  in  the 
tzclamation  forced  from  her  by  the  recognition  of 
her  fellow-citizens  at  Bethlehem  (Ruth  i.  20), 
"  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  but  call  me  Mam 
(bitter),  for  Shaddai  hath  dealtrvery-bitterly  (ha- 
nir)  with  me." 

lla'nh,  a  place  which  lay  in  the  wildemest  of 
Shur  or  £tham,  three  days' journey  distant  (Ex. 
xv.  22-24,  Num.  zxxiii.  8)  from  the  place  at  which 
tha  Israelites  eroased  the  Ked  Sea,  and  where  was  a 
spring  of  bitter  water,  sweetened  subsequently  by 
the  casting  in  of  a  trot  which  *'  the  Lord  showed 
to  Moses.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Moses  made 
use  of  the  berries  of  the  pluit  QhSrkOd,  and  which 
still  it  is  implied  would  be  found  similarly  to  ope- 
rate, ffowarah,  distant  16)  hours  from  Ayoun 
MonuOf  has  been  by  Robinson,  as  also  by  Burck- 
hardt,  Schubert,  and  Wellsted,  identified  with  it, 
apparently  becausi  it  is  the  bitterest  water  in  tlie 
neighbourhood.  Winer  says  that  a  still  bitterer 
well  lies  east  of  Marah,  the  claims  of  which  Tisch- 
endorf,  it  appears,  has  supported*  Lepsius  prefers 
Wady  Qhinmdei,  Prof.  Stanley  thinks  that  the 
claims  mav  be  left  between  this  and  Hotcarah^ 

Xar^alahf  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11). 

XanB'ttthft,  an  expression  used  by  St  Paul  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  first  £{Nstle  to  the  Corinthians 
(xvi.  22).  It  is  a  Grecised  form  of  the  Aramaic 
words  mdran  dthd,  **  our  Lord  conoeth." 

ICarUa.  Like  the  Greek  fidpfiapos,  the  Heb. 
ihishf  the  generic  term  for  maible,  may  probably  be 
taken  to  mean  almost  any  shining  stone.  The  so- 
called  marble  of  Solomon's  architectural  works, 
which  Josephus  calls  \i$os  \tvie6s,  may  thus  have 
been  limestone— (a)  from  near  Jerusalem  ;  (6)  from 
Lebanon  (Jura  limestone),  identical  with  the  ma- 
terial <^  the  Sun  Temple  at  Baalbec ;  or  (c)  white 
marble  from  Arabia  or  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Herod,  both  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere, 
employed  P&rian  or  other  marble.  The  marble  pillars 
and  tesserae  of  various  colours  of  the  palace  at  Susa 
came  doubtless  from  Persia  itself  (Esth.  i.  6). 

MarehethvaiL    [Months.] 

ICar'eilS.  The  Evangelist  Mark,  who  was  cousin 
to  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  and  the  companion  and 
fellow-labourer  of  the  apostles  Paul  (Philem.  24) 
and  Peter  ( 1  Pet.  v.  13). 

Kardodie'iii.  1.  Mordfcai,  the  uncle  of 
Esther,  in  the  apocryphal  additions  (Esth.  x.  1,  zi. 
2,  12,  xii.  1-6,  xvi.  13 ;  2  Mace.  xv.  36).— 2.  = 
MORDECAi,  who  returned  with  2^rubbabel  and 
Joshua  (1  Esdr.  v.  8). 

Mar'ethah,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Shefelah  or  low  country ;  named  in  the 
same  group  with  Keilah  and  Nezib  (Josh.  xv. 
44).  If  we  may  so  inteipret  the  notices  of  1  Chr. 
ii.  42,  Hebron  itself  was  colonized  from  Mai-eshah. 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  and  garrisone«l  by 
Rehoboam  after  the  rupture  with  the  northern 
kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  8).  The  natural  inference 
is,  that  it  commanded  some  pass  or  position  of 
approach  (comp.  2  Chr.  xiv.  9).  Mareshah  is 
mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the  history  of  the  Mac- 
cabaesin  struggles.  Judas  probably  passed  through 
it  on  his  way  from  Hebron  to  avenge  the  defeat  of 
Joseph  and  Azarias  (1  Mace.  v.  66).  A  few  days 
later  it  afibi-ded  a  refuge  to  Gorgias  when  severely 
wounded  in  the  attack  of  Dositheus  (2  Maoc.  xii. 
35).  It  was  burnt  by  Judas  in  hii  IdutoacMi^ax^ 
in  passing  from  Hebron  to  AiotxiA.    h^aooX  >^^«ks 
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110  B.C.  it  was  takoi  from  the  Idumaeaiu  bj  John 
Hvrcanus.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  4th  century, 
when  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  in  the 
Kcond  mile  from  Eleutheropolis.  S.S.W.  of  Beit- 
jibrin  —  in  all  probability  Eleutheropolis — and  a 
little  over  a  Roman  mile  therefrom,  is  a  site  called 
Maraahf  which  is  very  possibly  the  representatiTe 
of  the  ancient  Mareshah.  On  two  other  occasions 
Mareshah  comet  forward  in  the  0.  T.  (2  Chr.  xx. 
37 ;  Mic.  i.  15).*-2.  Father  of  Hebron,  and  appar- 
ency a  son  or  descendant  of  Caleb  the  brother  of 
Jendimeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  42),  who  derived  his  descent 
firem  Judah  through  Pharez.^8.  In  1  Chr.  ir.  21 
we  And  Mareshah  again  named  as  deriving  his  origin 
from  Shelah,  the  third  son  of  Judah. 

Xar'imoth = Meraioth  the  priest  (2  Esdr.  i.  2 ; 
comp.  Kzr.  vii.  3). 

Xa'riaa,  Mareshah  (2  Mace.  xii.  35). 

][ark.  Mark  the  Evangeli.s-t  is  probably  the 
same  as  "  John  whose  surname  was  Mark ''  (Acts 
zii.  12,  25).  Grotius  indeed  maintains  the  contrary. 
But  John  was  the  Jewish  name,  and  Mark,  a  name 
of  frequent  use  amongst  the  Romans,  was  adopted 
aflerwaixis,  and  gradually  superseded  the  other. 
John  Mark  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  therefore  probably 
bom  in  that  city  (Acts  xii,  12).  He  was  the  cousin 
of  Barnabas  {C<A.  iv.  10).  It  was  to  Mary's  house, 
as  to  a  familiar  haunt,  that  Peter  came  alier  his  de- 
liverance from  prison  (Acts  xii.  12),  and  there 
found  *'  many  gathered  together  praying  ;'*  and 
probably  John  Mark  was  converted  by  Peter  from 
meeting  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  he  speaks 
of"  Marcus  my  son"  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  The  theory 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  without 
any  warrant.  Another  theory,  that  an  event  of 
the  night  of  our  Lord's  bctittynl,  related  by  Mark 
alone,  is  one  that  befell  himself,  must  not  be  so 
promptly  dismissed  (Mark  xiv.  51,  52).  The  detail 
of  facts  is  I'cmarkably  minute,  the  name  only  is 
wanting.  The  most  probable  view  is  that  St.  Mark 
suppresi>ed  his  own  name,  whilst  tolling  a  story 
which  he  had  the  best  romns  of  knowing.  Anxious 
to  work  for  Christ,  he  went  with  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas as  their  *'  minister  "  on  their  first  journey ;  but 
at  Perga,  as  we  have  seen  above,  turned  back  (Acts 
xii.  25,  xiii.  13).  On  the  second  journey  Paul 
would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  companion,  but 
Barnabas  his  kinsman  was  more  indulgent ;  and 
thus  he  became  the  cause  of  the  memorable  "  sharp 
contention"  between  them  (Acts  xv.  36-40). 
Whatever  was  the  eausc  of  Mark's  vacillation,  it 
did  not  Fcpai-ate  him  for  ever  from  Paul,  for  we 
find  him  by  the  side  of  that  Apostle  in  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24). 
In  the  former  place  a  possible  journey  of  Mark  to 
Asia  is  spoken  of.  Somewhat  later  he  is  with  Peter 
at  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  On  his  return  to  Asia 
he  seems  to  have  been  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus 
when  Paul  wrote  to  liim  during  his  second  impri- 
sonment '2  Tim.  iv.  11).  When  we  desert  Scrip- 
ture we  find  the  facts  doubtful  and  e\'en  incon- 
sistent. The  rplation  of  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great 
importance  for  our  view  of  his  fJospel.  Ancient 
writers  with  one  consent  make  the  Evangelist  the 
interpreter  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  Some  explain  this 
word  to  mean  that  the  oflfice  of  Mark  was  to  trans- 
late into  the  Greek  tongue  the  Aramaic  diKcourscs 
of  the  Apostle;  whiUt  others  a^lopt  the  more  pro- 
bable view  that  Mark  wrote  a  Gospel  which  con- 
mere  exactly   than  the  othe»  to   Peter's 
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preaching,  and  thus  "  interpreted  "  it  to  the  dioi«2|| 
at  large.    The  report  that  Mark  was  theoompuioii 
of  Peter  at  Rome,  is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity. 
Sent  on  a  mission  to  Egypt  bj  Peter,  Mark  th«ie 
founded  the  chnrch  of  Alexanihria,  and  pitacbed  in 
various  places,  then  returned  to  Alexamiria,  (tf  iHiidi 
church  he  was  bishop,  and  suffered  a  martyr's  doith. 
But  none  of  these  later  details  rest  on  soond  ith 
thority. 

][ark,  Goipel  ot    The  characteristici  of  this 
Gospel,  the  shortest  of  the  four  insfured  ncordi, 
will  appear  from  the  discussion  of  the  varioas 
questions  that  have  been  ntised  about  it.-«I.  Awnm 
of  this  GoepeL-^The  tradition  that  it  gim  the 
teaching  of  Peter  rather  than  of  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles,  has  been  alluded  to  above.    John  the 
Presbyter  ia  spoken  of  by  Papiaa  as  the  interpreter 
of  Peter.   Irenaeus  calls  Mark  **  interprei  et  seettter 
Petri,"  and  cites  ihe  op«iing  and  tne  coodiidiBK 
words  of  the  Gospel  as  we  now  possess  titem  (iii* 
X.  6).     Eusebius  says,  on  the  authority  of  QeiMsfc 
of  Alexandria,  that  the  hearers  of  Peter  at  Robm 
desired  Mark,  the  follower  of  Peter,  to  leave  with 
them  a  record  of  his  teaching ;  upon  which  Marie 
wrote  his  Gospel,  which  the  Apostle  sAcnvanla 
sanctioned  with  his  authority,  and  directed  thsfc  ^ 
should  be  read  in  the  Churches.     Tertnllian  V"^ 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  being  connected  wit^ 
Peter,  and  so  having  apostolic  authority.    If  tl*^ 
evidence  of  the  Apostle's  connexion  with  this 
rested  wholly  on  these  passages,  it  wonki  not 
sufficient,  since    the  witnesses,   though  many 
number,  are  not  all  independent  of  each  other,  fr 
there  are  peculiarities  in  the  Gospel  whidi  an 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  Peter  in 
way  superintended  its  composition.    Whilst  then 
haixlly  any  part  of  its  narrative  that  is  not 
to  it  and  some  other  Gospel,  in  the  manner  of 
narrative  there  is  oflen  a  marked  character, 
puts  aside  at  once  the  supposition  that  we  have 
a  mere  epitome  of  Matthew  and  Luke.    The^—         - 
ture  of  the  same  evrats  is  far  more  vivid ;  tooch^'**^ 
are  introduced  such  as  could  only  be  notid  by 
vigilant  eye-witness,  and  such  as  make  as  almost 
eyo-witnesses  of  the  Redeemer's  doings.    To  thi 
must  be  added  that  whilst  Mark  goes  over  the 
ground  for  the  most  part  as  the  other  Evangelists  ^^,„„^ 
and  especially  Matthew,  there  are  many  facts  Sirowc::^^^^^^ 
in  which  prove  that  we  are  listening  to  an  uh1< 
pendent  witness.     Thus  the  humble  origin  of  ~ 
is  made  known  through  him  (i.  16-20),  and 
connexion   with  Capernaum    (i.  29) ;  he  tells  ii 
that  Levi  was  **  tlie  son  of  Alphaeus  "  (ii.  14),  thai 
Peter  was  the  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Simoii-^ 
(^iii.  16),  and  Boanerges  a  surname  added  1^  Him    ^ 
to  the  names  of  two  others  (iii.  17);  he  assumes 
the  existence  of  another  body  of  disciples  wider  than 
the  Twelve  (iii.  32,  iv.  10,  36,  viii.  34,  xir.  51, 
52)  :  we  owe  to  him  the  name  of  Jairus  (v.  22), 
the  word  ••carpenter"  applied  to  our  Lord  (ri.  3i, 
the  nation  of  the  *•  Syrophoenidan  "  woman  (vii. 
26) ;  he  substitutes  Dalmanutha  for  the  ••  Mj^dala  " 
of  Matthew  (viii.  10) ;  he  nannes  Bartimaeus  (x. 
46) ;  he  alone  mentions  that  our  Lord  would  not 
suffer  any  man  to  carry  any  resael  through  the 
Temple  (xi.  16);  and  Uiat  Simon  of  Cyrene  was 
the  father  o(  Alexander  and  Rufus  (xr.  21).     AL 
these  are  tokens  of  an  independent  writer,  dif!i>reai 
from  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  in  the  absence  oi 
other  traditions  it  is  natural  to  look  to  Peter.    One 
might  hope  that  much  light  would  be  thrown  ai 
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if  mmtkn  fiom  the  way  in  which  Peter  is  men- 
lacd  in  the  Gospel;  but  the  evidence  is  not  so 
■r  as  might  have  been  expected.— II.  Relation 
Mark  to  Matthew  and  Luke,— The  results  of 
itidiin  as  to  the  relation  of  the  three  Gospels  are 
mirbat  humiliating.  Up  to  this  day  three  views 
emafaitamed  with  equal  ardour :  (a)  that  Mark's 
oipd  is  the  original  Gospel  out  of  which  the  other 
rohave  beea  developed;  (6)  that  it  was  a  com- 
ialmi  firom  the  other  two,  and  therefore  was 
Titten  last;  and  (e)  that  it  was  copied  from  that 
r Matthew,  and  forms  a  link  of  transition  between 
M  other  two.  It  is  obvious  that  they  refute  one 
Mtlier:  the  same  internal  evidence  suffices  to  prove 
liat  Mark  is  the  fir&t,  and  the  last,  and  the  inter- 
Mfiste.  Let  us  return  to  the  &cts,  and,  taught 
Y  Hmm  eoDtradictions  what  b  the  worth  of  **  in- 
mal  eridenoe,"  let  as  carry  our  speculations  no 
ntlMr  than  the  facts.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  con- 
liii  icaroely  any  events  that  are  not  recited  by  the 
tlien.  There  are  verbal  coincideDces  with  each  of 
iC  others,  and  sometimes  peculiar  words  from  both 
i«it  together  in  the  parallel  place  in  Mark.  On 
h«  other  hand,  there  are  unmistakeable  marks  of 
dcpoidence.  The  hypothesis  which  best  meets 
feCM  &ct8  is,  that  whilst  the  matter  common  to  all 
une  Evangelists,  or  to  two  of  them,  is  derived 
OD  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  which  they 
id  parposely  reduced  to  a  common  form,-  our 
vofdiat  writes  as  an  independent  witness  to  the 
1th,  and  not  as  a  compiler ;  and  that  the  tradition 
■t  the  Gospel  was  written  under  the  sanction  of 
ilsr,  and  its  matter  in  some  degree  derived  f)X)m 
jn,  is  made  probable  by  the  evident  traces  of  an 
nMritness  in  many  of  the  narratives.— III.  This 
'ctptl  written  primarily  for  Gentiles. — The  Evan- 
mt  scarcsely  refers  to  the  0.  T.  in  his  own  person. 
Im  word  Law  does  not  once  occur.  The  genealogy 
our  Lord  is  likewise  omitted.  Other  matters  in- 
Nitiog  chiefly  to  the  Jews  are  likewise  omitted ; 
ch  as  the  references  to  the  0.  T.  and  Law  in 
■tt.  sii.  «5-7,  the  reflexions  on  the  request  of  the 
ribes  and  Pharisees  for  a  sisn^  Matt.  xii.  38-45 ; 
e  pnable  of  the  king's  son.  Matt.  xxii.  1-14 ;  and 
0  awful  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
tm  in  Matt,  xxiii.  Explanations  are  given  in 
me  places,  which  Jews  could  not  require :  thus, 
idu  is  a  *'  liver"  (M:u'k  i.  5;  Matt.  iii.  6) ;  the 
■risees,  &a  **  used  to  fast"  (Mark  ii.  18 ;  Matt. 
,  14),  and  other  customs  of  theirs  are  described 
lark  rii.  1-4;  Matt.  xv.  1, 2) ;  *'  the  time  of  figs 
If  not  yet,"  t,e,  at  the  season  of  the  Passover 
btik  zi.  13 ;  Matt  xxi.  19) ;  the  Sadducees'  worst 
Mi  if  mentioned  (Mark  xii.  18) ;  the  Mount  of 
iT«s  is  "  over  against  the  temple  "  (Mark  ziii.  3 ; 
itt.  xxiv.  3) ;  at  the  Passover  men  eat  **  unlea- 
Md  bread"  (Mark  xiv.  I,  12;  Matt.  xxvi.  2, 
},  and  explanations  are  giren  which  Jews  would 
t  need  (Mark  xv.  6,  16,  42:  Matt,  xxvii.  15, 
',  67).  From  the  general  testimony  of  these  and 
ler  {daoes,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  an  in- 
«DOB  fiiom  one  or  other  amongst  them,  there  is 
tla  doubt  but  that  the  Gospel  was  meant  for  use 
the  first  instance  amongst  Gentiles.— IV.  7\me 
\SH  the  Gospel  was  written. — It  will  be  under- 
nd  from  what  has  been  said,  that  nothing  positive 
B  be  aaKTted  as  to  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was 
citten.  The  traditions  are  cuDtradictory.  Ire- 
ens  says  that  it  was  written  after  the  death  of  the 
loatle  Peter ;  but  in  other  passages  it  is  supposed 
be  written  daring  Peter's  lifetime.    In  the  Bible 
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there  is  nothing  to  decide  the  question.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  dates  before  the  reference  to  Mark  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  Hv.  10),  where  he  is 
only  introduced  as  a  relative  of  Barnabas,  as  if  this 
were  his  greatest  distinction ;  and  this  epistle  was 
written  about  A.  D.  62.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(xiu.  13,  24-30,  33,  &c.).  Probably,  thei-efore,  it 
was  written  between  A.  D.  63  and  70.— V.  Flixce 
where  the  Gospel  was  written. — ^The  place  is  as 
uncertain  as  the  time.  Clement,  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  Epiphanius,  pronounce  for  Rome,  and  many 
modems  take  the  same  view.  Chrysostom  thinks 
Alexandria ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  other  tes- 
timony.^VI.  LangtMge. — ^The  Gospel  was  written 
in  Greek ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  ancient 
testimony  is  to  weigh.  Baronius  indeed,  on  the 
authority  of  an  old  Syriac  translation,  asserts  that 
Latin  was  the  original  language.— VII.  Genuineness 
of  the  Gospel. — All  ancient  testimony  makes  Mark 
the  author  of  a  certain  Gospel,  and  that  this  is  the 
Gospel  which  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not 
the  least  historical  ground  for  doubting.  Owing  to 
the  very  few  sections  peculiar  to  Mark,  evidence 
from  patristic  quotation  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
produce.  Justin  Martyr,  however,  quotes  ch.  ix. 
44,  46,  48,  xii.  30,  and  iii.  17,  and  Irenaeus  cites 
boUi  the  opening  and  closing  words  (iii.  x.  6). 
An  important  testimony  in  any  case,  but  doubly 
so  from  the  doubt  that  has  been  cast  on  the  closing 
verses  (xvi.  9-19).  With  the  exception  of  these 
few  verses  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  is  placed 
above  the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt— VIII.  StyUi 
and  Diction, — The  purpose  of  the  Evangelist  seems 
to  be  to  pUMX  before  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  earthly 
acts  of  Jesus.  The  style  is  peculiarly  suitable  Ur 
this.  He  uses  the  present  tense  instead  of  the  nar- 
rative aorist,  almost  in  every  chapter.  Precise  and 
minute  details  as  to  persons,  places,  and  numbers, 
abound  in  the  narrative.  All  these  tend  to  give 
force  and  vividness  to  the  picture  of  the  human  life 
of  our  Lord.  On  the  other  side,  the  facts  are  not 
very  exactly  arranged.  Its  conciseness  sometimes 
makes  this  Gospel  more  obscure  than  the  otheiv 
(i.  13,  ix.  5,  6,  iv.  10-34).  Many  peculiarities 
of  diction  may  be  noticed  ;  amongst  them  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1.  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  words  are  usedj 
but  explained  for  Gentile  readers  (iii.  17,  22,  v.  41, 
vii.  11,  34,  ix.  43,  x.  46,  xiv.  36,  xv.  22,  34). 
2.  Latin  words  are  very  frequent.  3.  Unusual 
words  or  phrases  are  found  here.  4.  Diminutives 
are  frequent.  5.  The  substantive  is  often  repeated 
instead  of  the  pronoun ;  as  (to  cite  from  ch.  ii.  only) 
ii.  16,  18, 20,  22,  27,  28.  6.  Negatives  are  accu- 
mulated for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (vii.  12,  ix.  8,  xii. 
34,  XV.  5,  i.  44;.  7.  Woids  are  oflen  added  to  ad- 
verbs for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (ii.  20,  v.  5,  vi«  25, 
also  vii.  21,  viii.  4,  x.  20,  xiii.  29,  xiv.  30,  43).  8. 
The  same  idea  is  oflen  repeated  under  another  expres- 
.  sion,  as  i.  42,  iL  25,  viii.  15,  xiv.  68,  &c  9.  And 
sometimes  the  repetition  is  eifected  by  means  of  the 
opposite,  as  in  i.  22,  44,  and  many  other  places. 
10.  Sometimes  emphasis  is  given  by  simple  reitera- 
tion, as  in  ii.  15, 19.  11.  The  elliptic  use  of  7ya, 
like  that  of  Bwus  in  classical  writers,  is  found,  r. 
23.  12.  The  word  iirtpmr^r  is  used  twenty-five 
times  in  this  G<»pel.  13.  Instead  of  ervfxfio^XAOi^ 
Xofifidytty  of  Matt.  Mark  has  <rv/ifio^\toif  woicTv, 
iii.  6,  XV.  1 .  14.  There  are  many  words  peculiar 
to  Mark.  The  diction  of  Mark  presents  the  diffi- 
culty that  whilst  it  aboui^  in  Latin  words,  and  in 
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f  xpTMsiODs  that  recall  Latin  equiTalento,  it  is  atill 
moch  moR  akin  to  the  Hebraistic  diction  of  Mat- 
thew than  to  the  purer  ityle  of  Luke.— IX.  Quoto' 
tionsfrom  Vi€  Old  Testament. — ^The  following  list 
of  references  to  the  Old  Testament  is  ncarlT  or 
^uite  complete  :— 


tt. 
Iv. 
▼tt. 

w 

tz. 


zL 
liL 


zilL 

XT. 


MsLflL 
11.30.8. 
Ler.  ztr.X 
lSsm.zzLiL 

I8.TL10. 

Is.judz.  IS. 

Ex.  zx.  IS,  zxL  If. 

li.UTLS4. 

DeaL  xzW.  1. 

0«n.tL24. 

Ex.  zx.  \%-l1. 

Ial¥L7;  Jer.TiLtl. 

l>S.cxTUL2a. 

Drat  xxT.  5. 

Ex  iU.6. 

DentTii. 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

PS.CX.  1. 

iJan.lx.Sf. 

Ii.xSiLlOk 

ZedLxULf. 

DtULTiL  13. 
3M^)Ii.UlL12. 
S4      FS.XX1LL 


2 

3 

44 

25 

12 

e 

10 
44 

4 
f 

19 
17 
10 
10 


31 
36 

14 
24 
2T 

es 


—X.  OonUnte  of  the  (?<»pf/.— Tboogh  this  Gospel 
has  little  historiod  matto*  which  is  not  shared  with 
some  other,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose 
that  the  Totoe  of  Mark  ooiUd  have  been  siloiced 
without  injury  to  the  divine  harmony.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  war  of  Jesua  against  sin  and  evil  in 
the  world  during  the  time  that  He  dwelt  as  a  Man 
among  men.  its  motto  mi^t  well  be,  as  Lange 
observes,  those  words  of  Peter :  '*  How  God  anointed 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power ;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  that  weiv  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was 
with  Him  **  (AeU  z.  38). 

lUr'inothsMEBEMOTB  the  priest  (1  Brir.  viU. 
62 ;  corop.  £sr.  viii.  33). 

Mar'tCh,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  western  low- 
land  of  Judah  whose  names  are  alluded  to  or  played 
upon  by  the  prophet  Micah  (i.  12). 

Xazriago.  The  topics  which  this  subject  pre- 
sents to  our  consideration  in  connezien  with  Biblical 
literature  may  be  most  ccmveniently  arranged  under 
the  following  five  heads :— L  Its  origin  and  history. 
II.  The  conditions  under  which  it  could  be  legallv 
effected.  III.  The  modes  by  which  it  was  efiiKted. 
IV.  The  sodal  and  domestic  relations  of  married 
life.  V.  The  typical  and  allegorical  references  to 
marriage.— il.  The  institution  of  nMurriage  is  founded 
on  the  requirements  of  man's  nature,  and  dates  from 
the  time  of  his  original  creation.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  been  ordained  by  God,  in  as  fiir  as  man  s 
nature  wss  ordained  by  Him ;  but  its  formal  ap- 
pointmoit  was  the  wo^  of  man,  and  it  has  ever 
iMen  in  its  essence  a  natural  and  civil  institution, 
though  admitting  of  the  infusion  of  a  religious 
element  into  it.  No  sooner  was  the  formation  of 
woman  effected,  than  Adam  recognised  in  that  act 
the  will  of  the  Creator  as  to  noan  s  social  condition. 
"  Therefore  shall  a  nan  leave  his  father  and  his 
naother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife :  and  they 
shall  be  one  fiesh  "  (ii.  24).  From  these  wordit, 
coupled  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
formatioa  of  the  first  woaws,  we  may  evolve  the 
following  principles:— (1)  The  unity  of  man  and 
wife,  as  implied  in  her  being  formed  out  of  man, 
and  as  aipwissd  in  the  words  **  one  flesh ;"  (2)  the 


indiMolnbleneM  of  the  marriage  bond 

the  strongest  grounds  (oomp.  Matt,  i 

monogamy,  as  ^  original  law  of  marrii 

social  equality  of  man  and  wife ;  (5)  tl 

ation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  (1  O 

1  Tim.  u.  13) ;  and  (6)  the  req»ecHve  di 

and  wife.    The  introduction  oif  sin  int 

modified  to  a  certain  extant  tha  mutual 

man  and  wife.     As  the  Uame  of  aedu 

lay  on  tha  latter,  the  condition  of  n 

was  turned   into  subjection,  and  it  v 

bar  of  her  husband,  **  ha  shall  rule 

(Gen.  iii.  16).     In  the  post^iilnvial  ag« 

of  marrii^  were  marked  with  the  sin 

characterises  a  patriarchal  state  of  so 

rule  of  monogamy  was  re-established 

ample  of  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  vii. 

early  patriarchs  selected  their  wives  firo 

femily  (Gen.  zi.  29,  zziz.  4,  zzriiL 

necessity  for  doing  this  on  religioos  gro 

seded  the  prohibitions  that  allcrwM^ 

against  such  marriages  oo   the  score 

(Gen.  zx.  12  ;  Ez.  vi.  20 ;  oomp.  Lev.  j 

Polygamy  prevailed  (Gen.  zvi.  4,  zzr. 

9,  zziz.  23,  28 :  1  C!hr.  vii.  14),  but  t4 

tent  divested  of  the  dagradati<m  whick 

times  attaches  to  that  practice.     In  j 

we  must  take  into  regiud  the  foUowin 

tions: — (1)  that  the  prmc^pU  of  moi 

retained,  even  in  the  piiactice  of  polyg 

disUncti<Mi  made  between  the  chirf  or  < 

and  the   seooDdary  wives.      (2)  that 

which  led  to  polygamy  was  that  abeo 

of  progeny  whidi  is  prevalent  through 

countries,  and  was  especially  powerful 

Hebrews ;  and  (3)  that  the  power  of  a 

his  child,  and  of  a  master  over  his  slav 

mount  even  in  matters  of  marris^,  and 

cases  to  phases  of  polj^roy  that  ai 

quite  unintelligible,  as,  for  instance, 

where  it  was  adopted  by  the  husband  a 

of  hit  wife,  under  the  idea  that  childre 

slave  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  ck 

mistress  (Gen.  zvi.  3,  zzz.  4,  9);  o 

esses  where  it  was  adopted  at  the  ins 

fether  rGen.  zziz.  23,  28 ;  Ez.  zzi. ! 

voroe  also  prevailed  in  the  patriarchal 

but  ona  instance  of  it  is  recorded  (Gi 

Of  this,  again,  we  must  not  judge 

standard.    The  Moaaic  law  aimed  at 

rather  than  rmoving  evils  which  wen 

from  the  state  of  society  in  that  day. 

mentB  were  directed  (1)  to  the  disooq 

poljTgamy ;  (2)  to  obviate  the  injustio 

consequent  upon  the  ezercise  of  tha 

fether  or  a  master;   (3)  to  bring  di 

some  rtitrictioD ;  and  (4)  to  enforce  p 

during  the  maintenance  of  the  matrii 

The  practical  results  of  these  rq^latiei 

been  very  salutary,  but  on  this  pmat  s 

small  opportunities  of  judging.     The  n 

selves,  to  which  we  have  refwred,  rami 

force  to  a  late  period.     In  the  poit 

period  monogamy  appean  to  have  h 

prevalent  than  at  any  pnviow  time: 

have  no  instance  of  polygamy  durii^  tk 

record  in  tha  fiible,  all  the  mairiagai  ai 

with  single  wives (Tob.   i.  9,  ii.  U;! 

29,  63;  'Matt,  zviii.  25;  Luke  i.  A; 

During  tha  same  period  the  theoiy  of  ■ 

lit  forth  ia  Kedua.  xzfi.  1.37.    Iki 
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•till  existed;  Herad  the 
bad  DO  leM  than  nine  wives  atone  time.  The 
nf  diToroe  eontinaed  unabated.  Our  Lord 
Dd  His  AposUes  re-established  the  int^ritj  and 
ttity  of  the  marriage-bond  by  the  following  mea- 
ana:^!)  by  the  confirmation  of  the  original 
buter  of  marriage  as  the  basis  on  which  all  legti- 
itkns  wen  to  1^  framed  (Matt.  xiz.  4,  5) ;  (2) 
y  the  rertrictaoo  of  divorce  to  the  case  of  fomi- 
and  the  prohibition  of  re-marriage  in  all 
divoroed  on  improper  grounds  (Matt.  t. 
%  ziz.  9;  Bom.  Tii.8;  1  Cor.  rii.  10, 11);  and 
3)  by  tho  cnlbronnent  of  moral  ptuity  generally 
Htb.  zUL  4i  &c),  and  especially  by  the  formal 
of  fornication,  which  appears  to  have 
classed  among  acts  momlly  indifferent  by 
party  in  the  Church  (Acts  zv.  20). 
skortly  before  Uie  Christian  era  an  important  change 
0Qk  piaea  in  the  views  entertained  on  the  question 
4  marriage  as  affecting  the  8|h  ritual  and  intellectual 
■arts  of  man's  nature.  Throughout  the  Old  Tes- 
■■Mftt  period  naarriage  was  re^rded  as  the  indis* 
Mosabfe  duty  of  every  man,  nor  was  it  surmised 
iaft  there  ezisled  in  it  any  drawback  to  the  attain- 
■ant  of  tlie  highest  degi^ee  of  holinns.  In  the 
Btorral  that  elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New 
Tertamcnt  periods,  a  spirit  of  asceticism  had  been 
Bfilved.  The  Essenes  were  the  first  to  propound 
■ny  doabts  as  to  the  propriety  of  marriage :  some 
af  diem  avoided  it  altogether,  others  availed  them- 
Mhas  of  it  under  restrictions.  Similar  views  were 
adopted  by  the  Therapeutae,  and  at  a  later  period 
fay  the  Gnostics ;  thence  they  passed  into  the  Chrvi- 
^im  Charch,  forming  one  of  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  the  Eocratites,  and  finally  developing  into  the 
tftUaa  of  monachism.^11.  "Die  conditions  of  legal 
—liaise  are  decided  by  the  prohibitions  which  Uie 
fanr  of  any  country  imposes  upcm  its  citizens.  In 
Am  Hd>rew  commonwealth  these  prc^ibitions  were 
if  two  kinds,  according  as  they  regukited  marriage 
[L)  between  an  Israelite  and  a  non-Ibiaelite,  and 
[ft.)  between  an  Israelite  and  one  of  his  own  com- 
L  The  pn^ibitions  relating  to  foreigners 
based  on  that  instinctive  feeling  of  exclusive- 
which  forms  one  of  the  bonds  of  every  social 
liody,  and  which  prevails  with  peculiar  strength  in 
I  rude  state  of  society.  The  only  distinct  prohi- 
litioa  in  the  Mosaic  law  refers  to  the  Canaanites, 
irtth  whom  the  Israelites  were  not  to  marry  on  the 
poaad  that  it  would  lead  them  into  idolatry  (Ez. 
DBhr.  16 ;  Deut.  vii.  3,  4).  But  beyond  this,  the 
•nl  disabilities  to  which  the  Anmionites  and 
■oabites  were  subjected  (Deut.  zziii.  3),  acted  as 
I  virtual  bar  to  intermarriage  with  them,  totally 
nrentmg  the  marriage  of  Israelitish  women  with 
Ifoabites,  bat  permitting  that  of  Israelites  with 
Hoafaite  women,  such  as  that  of  Mahlon  with  Ruth. 
nw  prohibition  i^inst  nmrriages  with  the  Edomites 
v  Egyptians  was  less  stringent,  as  a  male  of  those 
Htioos  received  the  right  of  marriage  on  his  admis- 
ion  to  the  full  citizenship  in  the  third  generation 
if  proselytism  (Deut.  zziii.  7, 8).  There  were  thus 
liieo  gnides  of  prohibition — total  in  regard  to  the 
on  either  side  ;  total  on  the  side  of  the 
in  regard  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites ; 
ind  temporary  on  the  side  of  the  males  in  regard 
if  the  Edomites  and  Egyptians,  marriages  with 
rialfs  in  the  two  latter  instances  being  regarded 
tt  legal.  Marriages  between  Lcraelite  women  and 
^roaelytod  foreigners  were  at  all  times  of  nure  occui^ 
in  the  levene  case,  viz.,  the  marriage  of 
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Ismelit«s  with  foreign  women  it  is,  of  ooorm,  highly 
probable  that  the  wives  became  proselvtes  afler  tiieii 
marriage,  as  instanced  in  the  cane  of  Rath  (i.  16) ; 
but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  Pro- 
8elyti>m  dors  not  therefore  appear  to  have  been  a 
sine  qua  non  in  the  («8e  <^a  wife,  though  it  was  so 
i  in  the  case  of  a  husband.  In  the  N.  T.  no  special 
I  directions  are  given  on  this  head,  but  the  general 

f»recepts  of  sepai-ation  between  believMS  and  anbe> 
ievers  (2  Cor.  vi.  14,  17)  woald  apply  with 
sjiedal  force  to  fht  case  oif  marriage.  The  progeny 
cf  illegal  marriages  betweoi  Israelites  and  non- 
Israelites  was  dsbcribed  under  a  peculiar  term, 
tnamzir  (A.  V.  *«  bastard " ;  Deut.  zziii.  2).— 
ii.  The  relations  relative  to  marriage  between 
Israelites  and  Israelites  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  (1)  general,  and  (2)  special.  1.  The  gen- 
eral regulations  are  based  on  considerations  of  re- 
lationship. The  most  important  passage  relating 
to  these  is  containoi  in  Lev.  zviii.  6^18,  wherein  we 
have  in  the  first  place  a  general  prohibition  against 
marriages  between  a  man  and  the  *'  6esh  of  his  flesh,'* 
and  in  the  second  place  special  prohibitions  against 
marriage  with  a  mother,  stepmother,  sister,  or  half- 
sister,  whether  '*  bom  at  home  or  abroad,"  grand- 
daughter,  aunt,  whether  by  consanguinity  on  either 
ride,  or  by  marriage  on  the  father's  side,  daughtei^* 
in4aw,  brother's  wife,  step-daughter,  wife's  mother, 
step-grand-dai]^hter,  or  wife's  sister  daring  the  life* 
time  of  the  wifo.  An  ezception  is  sub^eqaently 
made  (Deut.  zzv.  5)  in  fovuur  of  marriage  with 
a  brother  8  wifo  in  the  event  of  his  havii^  died 
childless :  to  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
at  length.  Difiereni  degrees  of  guiltiness  attached 
to  the  infringensent  of  these  prohibitions.  The 
grounds  on  which  these  prohibitions  were  enacted 
are  redudUe  to  the  following  three  heads:— (1) 
moral  propriety  ;  (2)  the  practices  of  heathen  na- 
tions ;  and  (3)  sockl  convenience.  The  first  oi 
these  grounds  comes  prominently  forward  in  the 
ezpressions  by  which  the  various  offences  are  cha- 
racterised, as  well  as  in  the  general  prohibition 
against  approaching  **  the  flesh  df  his  flMh."  The 
second  motive  to  laying  down  these  prohibitions  was 
that  the  Hebrews  might  be  preserved  as  a  peculiar 
people,  with  institutions  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites  (Lev.  zviii.  3),  as  wdl  as 
of  other  heathen  nations  with  whom  they  m%ht 
come  in  contact  The  third  ground  of  the  prohi- 
bitions, social  convenience,  comes  forward  solely  in 
the  case  of  marriage  with  two  sisters  simultaneously, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  '*  vex  "  or  irritate 
the  first  wife,  and  produce  domestic  jars.  A  re- 
markable ezception  to  these  prohibitions  ezisted  'in 
fovour  of  marrii^  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife, 
in  the  event  <^  his  having  died  childless.  The  law 
which  reguUtes  this  has  been  named  the  *'  Levirate," 
from  the  Latin  Ittir,  "  brothei^in-law."  The  first 
instance  of  this  custom  occars  in  the  patriarchal 
period,  where  Oaan  is  called  upon  to  marry  his 
brother  fir's  widow  (Gen.  zzzviii.  8).  It  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  zzv.  5-9).  The 
Levirate  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  it 
has  been  found  to  ezist  in  many  eastern  conntries, 
particuUrly  in  Arabia,  and  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Caacasus.  The  Levirate  law  offmd  numeroos  op- 
port  anities  for  the  exercise  of  that  qirit  of  ossnisCryy 
for  which  the  Jewish  teachers  are  so  con^cnons. 
One  such  case  is  brought  forward  by  the  Sadduoees 
for  the  sake  of  entangling  our  Lord,  and  tarns  upon 
the  complications  which  would  arise  in  the  world  to 
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come  (the  existence  of  which  the  Saddncees  soaght 
to  invalidate)  from  the  circumstances  of  the  same 
woman  having  heen  married  to  several  brothers 
(Matt.  xxii.  23-30).  The  Rabbinical  solution  of 
this  difficulty  was  that  the  wife  would  revert  to 
the  first  husband :  our  Lord  on  the  other  hand 
subverts  the  hypothesis  on  which  the  difficulty 
was  based,  viz.,  that  the  material  conditions  of 
the  present  life  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  world 
to  come;  and  thus  He  asserts  the  true  character 
of  marriage  as  a  temporary  and  merely  human  insti- 
tution. Numerous  difficulties  are  suggested,  and 
minute  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Talmudical 
writers,  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  bciug 
the  book  of  the  Miskna,  entitled  Yebamoth.  From 
the  prohibitions  expressed  in  the  Bible,  others  have 
been  deduced  by  a  process  of  inferential  reasoning. 
Thus  the  Talmudists  added  to  the  Levitical  relation- 
ships several  remoter  ones,  which  they  termed 
teoondan/f  such  as  grandmother  and  great-grand- 
mother, great-granddiild,  &c. :  the  only  points  in 
which  they  at  all  touched  the  levitical  degrees 
were,  that  they  added  (I)  the  wife  of  the  Other's 
utcrins  brother  under  the  idea  that  in  the  text  the 
brother  described  was  only  by  the  same  &ther,  and 
(2)  the  mother's  brother's  wife,  for  which  they  had 
no  authority.^2.  Among  the  special  prohibitions 
we  have  to  notice  the  following.  (1)  The  high- 
priest  was  forbidden  to  marry  any  except  a  virgin 
selected  from  his  own  people,  >'.  e.  an  Isi-aelite  (Lev. 
xxi.  13,  14).  (2)  The  priests  wei-e  less  restricted 
in  their  choice;  they  were  only  prohibited  from 
marrying  prostitutes  and  divorced  women  (Lev.  xxi. 
7).*  (3)  Heiresses  were  prohibited  from  marrying 
oot  of  their  own  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi.  5-9 ;  comp. 
Tob.  vii.  10).  (4)  Persons  defective  in  physical 
powers  were  not  to  intermarry  with  Israelites  by 
virtue  of  the  relations  in  Deut.  xziii.  1 .  (5)  In 
the  Christian  Church,  bishops  and  deacons  were 
prohibited  from  having  more  than  one  wife  (1  Tim. 
iii.  2,  12),  a  prohibition  of  an  ambiguous  nature,' 
inasmuch  as  it  may  refer  (1)  to  polygsimy  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  as  explained  by  Theo- 
doret,  and  most  of  tlie  Fathers;  (2)  to  marriage 
afler  the  decease  of  the  first  wife ;  or  (3)  to  mar- 
riage after  divorce  during  the  lifetime  of  the  fii-st 
wif^.  The  probable  sense  is  second  marriage  of  any 
kind  whatever,  including  all  the  three  cases  alluded 
to,  but  with  a  special  reference  to  the  two  last, 
which  were  allowable  in  the  case  of  the  laity,  while 
the  first  was  equally  forbidden  to  all.  (6)  A  similar 
prohibition  applied  to  those  who  were  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  eccle^^iastical  oixler  of  widows, 
whatever  that  order  may  have  been  (1  Tim.  v.  9) ; 
in  this  case  the  woids  **  wife  of  one  man  **  can  be 
applied  but  to  two  cases,  (1)  to  re-marriage  afler 
the  decease  of  the  husband,  or  (2)  atler  divorce. 
That  divorce  was  obtained  sometimes  at  the  instance 
of  the  wife,  is  implievl  in  Mark  x.  12,  and  1  Cor. 
vii.  11,  and  is  alluded  to  by  several  classical  writers. 
But  St.  Paul  probably  refers  to  the  general  question 
of  re-marriage.  (7)  With  regard  to  the  geneml 
question  of  the  re-roarriage  of  divorced  persons, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  Scripture.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  a  wife 
divorced  at  the  instance  of  the  husband  might  marry 
whom  she  liked  ;  but  if  her  second  husband  died  or 
divorced  her  she  could  not  revert  to  her  first  hus- 
band, on  the  gi'ound  that,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, .she  was  "defiled"  (Deut.  xxiv.  2-4);  we 
may  infer  from  the  itatement  of  the  ground  that 
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there  was  no  objection  to  the  re-marriage  of  tki 
original  parties,  if  the  divorced  wife  had  nsniiwd 
unmarried  in  the  interval.     In  the  N.  T.  there  ire 
no  direct  precepts  on  the  subject  of  the  re-marrisge 
of  divorced  pei^sons.     All  the  remarks  bearing  apoo 
the  point  had  a  primary  reference  to  an  enttr^lr 
different  subject,  viz.  the  abuse  of  divoroe.   ITith 
r^ard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  pronounced  in  tfaa 
Bible.     Early  marriage  is  spoken  of  with  appronl 
in  several  passages  (Ptov.  ii.  17,  t.  18;  Ii.hii.  5), 
and   in    reducing  this  general  statement  to  the 
more  definite  one  of  years,  we  must  take  mto  ae* 
count  the  very  early  age  at  whidi  peraooi  irrire  st 
puberty  in  Oriental  countries.     In  modem  Egypt 
marriage  takes  place  in  genei-al  before  the  bride 
has  attained   the  age  of  16,  frequently  when  the 
is  12  or  13,  and  occasionally  when  she  is  ooij  10. 
The  Talmudists  forbade  marriage  in  the  esse  of  i 
man  under  13  yeai-s  and  a  day,  and  in  tiie  cue  of 
a  woman  under  12  years  and  a  day.    The  ami 
age  appears  to  have  been  higher,  about  18  jmiu 
Certain  days  were  fixed  for  the  ceremonies  of  be- 
ti*othal  and  mannage — the  fourth  day  for  virtins 
and  the  fifth  for  widows.    The  more  modem  Jeai 
similarly  appomt  different  da3rB  for  virgins  tad 
widows,  Wednesday  and   Friday  for  the  fomer, 
Thursday  for  the  latter  (Picart,  i.  240).— IIL  Tht 
customs  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  Oriental  natiiM 
generally,  in  r^ard  to  the  preliminaries  of  marnage, 
as  well  as  the  ceremonies  attending  the  rite  itiw, 
differ  in  many  respects  from  those  with  which  wt 
are  &mihar.     In  the  first  place,  the  choice  of  the 
bride  devolved  not  on  the  bridegroom  hinudf,  but 
on  his  relations  or  on  a  friend  deputed  by  the  bride- 
groom for  this  purpose.     It  does  not  fdlow  tbit 
the  bridegroom's  wishes  were  not  consulted  ii  ^ 
arrangement.     As  a  general  rule  the  propoad  ofi?' 
inated  with  the  fiunily  of  the  bridegroom.   Tbt 
imaginary  case  of  women  soliciting  husbandi  (I^ 
iv.  1)  was  designed  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  picton 
of  the  ravages  of  war.     The  consent  of  the  miidfa 
was  sometimes  asked  (Gen.  zziv.  58);  bat  tlu* 
appears  to  have  been  subordinate  to  the  prerio*** 
consent  of  the  father  and  the  aiiult  brothers  {0^' 
xxiv.  51,  xxxiv.  11).     Occasionally  the  whole  b^ 
siness  of  selecting  the  wife  was  left  in  the  band*  ^ 
a  friend.     The  selection  of  the  bride  was  fbllo^^ 
by  the  espousal,  which  was  not  altogether  like  <'^. 
"  engagement,"  but  was  a  formal  proceeding,  uod^ 
taken  by  a  friend  or  legal  representative  on 
part  of  the  bridegroom,  and  by  the  poraiti 
the  part  of  the  bride  ;  it  was  confirmed  bj 
and  accompanied  with  presents  to  the  bride, 
presents  were  desa'ibed  by  different  terma,  that 
the  bride  by  mohar  (A.  V.  "  dowry"),  and  t! 
to  the  relations  by  mattdn.     Thus  Shediem 
♦*  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift"  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12 
the  former  for  the  bride,  the  latter  for  the  relatMW>^ 
It  has  been  supposed  indeed  that  the  mohar  was 
price  paid  down  to  the  &ther  for  the  sale  <^  h 
daughter.     Such  a  custom  undoubtedly  |H«Taili  i 
certain  parts  of  the  East  at  the  present  day,  bat  i 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with 
women  in  patriarchal  times.    It  would 
be  expected  that  the  mohar  should  be  proporti 
to  the  position  of  the  bride,  and  that  a  poor 
could  not  on  that  account  afford  to  marry  a  ri 
wife  (1  Sam.  xviii.  23).     A  "settlement,"  in  th^^ 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  •'.  e,  a  written  docomcntT 
securing  property  to  the  wife,  did  not  come  in 
use  untU  the  post-Babylonian  period:  the  ooly  in- 
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w  hart  of  ooe  is  in  Tob.  rii.  14,  where  it  is 
teribed  as  an  «*  instrument.'*     The  Talmudists 
itfied  it  a  ketubahf  and  have  laid  down  minute 
diiictioos  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  sum  secured,  in 
a  traatiae  of  the  Mishna  expressly  on  thai  subject. 
The  act  of  betrothal  was  celebrated  by  a  feast,  and 
i<ng  the  more  modem  Jews  it  is  the  custom  in 
parts  for  the  brid^room  to  place  a  ring  on 
the  bride's  finger.     Some  writers  hare  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  rings  noticed  in  the  0.  T.  (Ex. 
xxxT.  22;  Is.  iii.  21)  were  nuptial  ringti,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  this.    The  ring  was 
nerertheless  r^arded  among  the  Hebrews  as  a  token 
of  fidelity  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  of  adoption  into  a 
fionfly  (Luke  xr.  22).     between  the  betrothal  and 
the  marriage  an  interval  elapsed,  varying  from  a 
few  days  in  the  patriarchal  age  (Gen.  xxiv.  55),  to 
a  full  year  for  virgins  and  a  month  for  widows  in 
later  times.     During  this  period  the   bride-elect 
lived  with  her  friends,  and  all  communication  be- 
tween herself  and  her  future  husband  was  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  a  frimd  deputed  for  the 
purpose,  termed  the  **  fiiend  of  the  bridegroom " 
(John  iii.  29).     She  was  now  virtually  regarded  as 
the  wife  of  her  future  husband.    Hence  fiiithlessness 
OQ  her  part  was  punishable  with  death  (Deut.  xxii. 
23,  24),  the  husband  having,  however,  the  option 
of**  putting  her  away  "  (Matt.  i.  19 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  1). 
We  DOW  come  to  the  wedding  itself;  and  in  this 
the  most  observable  point  is,  that  there  were  no 
definite  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  it.     It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  some  foi-mal  ratification 
of  the  espousal  with  an  oath  took  place,  as  implied 
in  some  allusions  to  marriage  (Ez.  xvi.  8  ;  Mai.  ti. 
14),  particularly  in  the  expiiession,*  '*  the  covenant 
of  her  God"  (Prov.  ii.  17;,  as  applied  to  the  mar- 
riage bond,  and  that  a  blessing  was  pronounced 
(Gen.  xxiv.  60 ;  Ruth  iv.  1 1,  12;,  sometimes  by  tlie 
fiarenta  (Tob.  vii.   13).     But  the  essence  of  the 
inarriiq^    ceremony  consisted   in  the  removal   of 
the  bride  from  her  fiither^s  house  to  that  of  the 
Mdegroom  or   his  &ther.     The  bridegi-oom  pi-e- 
pared  himself  for  the  occasion  by  putting  on  a  febtive 
dress,  and  especially  by  placing  on  his  head  the 
handsome  turban  described  by  the  term  peSr  (Is. 
Ixi.  10 ;  A.  V.  **  ornaments"),  and  a  nuptial  crown 
Or  garland  (Cant.  iii.  11):  he  was  redolent  of  mynh 
and  frankincense  and  **  all  powders  of  tlie  merchant" 
(G^t.  iii.  6).     The  bride  prepared  herself  for  the 
ceremony  by  taking  a  bath,  generally  on  the  day 
|»recedii^  the  weddiog.    The  notices  of  it  in  the 
fiiUe  are  so  few  as  to  have  escaped  general  observa- 
tion (Ruth  iii.  3;  Ex.  xiiii.  40;  Eph.  v.  26,  27). 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  bride's  attire  was  the 
tad'fpfif  or  *'  veil " — a  light  robe  of  ample  dimen- 
t,  which  covered  not  only  the  &ce  but  the  whole 
>n  (Gen.  xxiv.  65 ;  comp.  xxxviii.   14,  15). 
^This  was  r^rded  as  the  symbol  of  her  submis- 
atoo  to  her  husband  (1  Cor.  xi.  10).     She  also  wore 
a  peculiar  girdle,  named  kithshwim,  the  **  attire " 
^A.  v.),  which  no  bride  could  forget  (Jer.  ii.  32) ; 
amd  her  head  was  crowned  with  a  cha^^et,  which 
was  again  so  distmctive  of  the  bride,  that  the  He- 
Inrew  term  ccUldh,  **  bride,"  originated  fi-om  it.     If 
the  bride  were  a  vii-gin,  she  wore  her  hair  flowing. 
Ucr  robes  were  white  ( Rev.  xix.  8),  and  sometimes 
embroidered  with  gold  thread  (rs.  xlv.  13,  14), 
aad  covered  with  perfumes  (Ps.  xlv.  8):  she  was 
further  decked  out  with  jewels  (Is.  xlix.  18,  Ixi. 
10 ;  Rev.  xxi.  2).     When  the  fixed  hour  arrived, 
which  was  generally  late  in  the  evening,  the  bride- 
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groom  set  forth  fi-om  his  honse,  attended  by  his 
groomsmen  (A.  V.  **  companions,"  Judg.  kiv.  1 1 ; 
"  children  of  the  bride-chamber ;"  Matt.  ix.  15), 
preceded  by  a  band  of  musicians  or  singers  (Gen. 
xxxi.  27 ;  Jer.  vii.  34,  xvi.  9 ;  1  Maoc.  ix.  39), 
and  accompanied  by  persons  bearing  flambeaux 
(2  £sdr.  X.  2 ;  Matt.  xxv.  7 ;  compare  Jer.  xxv. 
10;  Rev.  xviii.  23,  ''the  light  of  a  candle"). 
Having  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  who  with 
her  maidens  anxiously  expected  his  arrival  (Matt. 
xxv.  6),  he  conducted  the  whole  party  back  to  his 
own  or  his  father's  house,  with  every  demonstration 
of  gUdness  (Ps.  xlv.  15).  On  their  way  back  they 
were  joined  by  a  party  of  maidens,  friends  of  the 
bride  and  bridegixxmi,  who  were  in  waiting  to  catch 
the  procession  as  it  passed  (Matt.  xxv.  6).  The 
inhabitants  of  the  place  pressed  out  into  the  streets 
to  watch  the  procession  (Cant.  iii.  11).  At  the 
house  a  feast  was  pivpai'ed,  to  which  all  the  friends 
and  neighbours  were  invited  (Gen.  xxix.  22  ;  Matt, 
xxii.  1-10  ;  Luke  xiv.  8 ;  John  ii.  2),  and  the  festi- 
vities were  protracted  for  seven,  or  even  fourteen 
days  (Judg.  xiv.  12;  Tob.  viii.  19).  The  guests 
were  provided  by  the  host  with  fitting  robes  (Matt. 
xxii.  11),  and  the  feast  was  enlivened  with  riddles 
(Judg.  xiv.  12)  and  other  amusements.  The  bride- 
groom now  entered  into  direct  communication  with 
the  bride,  and  the  joy  of  the  friend  was  **  fulfilled  " 
at  hearing  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  (John  iii.  29) 
conversing  with  her,  which  he  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory testimony  of  the  success  of  his  share  in  the 
work.  The  last  act  in  the  ceremonial  was  the  con- 
ducting of  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber,  cheder 
(Judg.  XV.  1 ;  Joel  ii.  16),  where  a  canopy,  named 
chuj^pdh,  was  prepai^ed  (Ps.  xix.  5;  Joel  ii.  16). 
The  bride  was  still  completely  veiled,  so  that  the 
deception  practised  on  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  23)  was 
very  possible.  A  newly  married  man  was  exempt 
from  military  service,  or  from  any  public  business 
which  might  draw  him  away  from  his  home,  for 
the  space  of  a  year  (Deut.  xxiv.  5)  :  a  similar  pri- 
vilege was  granted  to  him  who  was  betroUiod 
(Deut.  XX.  7).^IV.  In  considering  the  social  and 
domestic  conditions  of  married  life  among  the  He- 
brews, we  must  in  the  first  place  take  into  account 
the  position  assigned  to  women  generally  in  their 
social  scale.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  wo- 
men, whether  maiTied  or  unmarried,  went  about 
with  their  faces  unveiled  (Gen.  xii.  14,  xxiy.  16, 
65,  xxix.  11;  1  Sam.  i.  13).  Women  not  unfre- 
quently  held  important  offices.  They  took  their 
part  in  matters  of  public  interest  (Ex.  xv.  20; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7) :  in  short,  they  oijoyed  as  much 
freedom  in  ordinary  life  as  the  women  of  our  own 
country.  If  such  was  her  general  position,  it  is 
certain  that  the  wife  must  have  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  in  her  own  home.  She  appears 
to  have  taken  her  part  in  femily  aflairs,  and  even  to 
have  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  independraoe 
(2  K.  iv.  8 ;  Judg.  iv.  18 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  14.  Ac). 
The  relations  of  husband  and  wife  appear  to  have 
been  characterised  by  affection  and  teudemess.  At 
the  some  time  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  excep- 
tions to  this  state  of  affairs  were  more  numerous 
than  is  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial 
happiness.  Que  of  the  evils  inseparable  firom  poly- 
gamy is  the  discomfort  arising  from  the  jealousies 
and  quarrels  of  the  several  wives  (Gen.  xxi.  1 1  ; 
I  Sam.  i.  6).  The  purchase  of  wives,  and  the 
small  amount  of  libeiiy  allowed  to  daughters  in 
the  choice  of  husbands,  must  inevitably  have  led  to 
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unhftppj  nnioni.    In  the  N.  T.  the  mutiud  n^ 
twos  of  hubbaiid  and  wife  are  a  rabject  of  fi^u^it 
exhoitaUon  (Eph.  ▼.  22,  33;  Col.  iU.  18,  19  ;  Tit 
ii.  4,  5 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  1-7).    The  daties  of  tlie  wife  m 
the  Hebrew  household  were  multifarious :  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  domettic 
arrangements,  such  as  cooking,  (nm  which  even 
women  of  rank  were  not  exempted  TGen.  ZYiii.  6 ; 
2  Sam.  ziii.  8),  and  the  distribution  of  food  at  meal- 
times (Prov.  uxi.  15),  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth- 
ing and  the  various  textures  required  in  an  Eastern 
establishment  devolved  upon  her  (Prov.  xxxi.  13, 21 , 
22%  and  if  she  wei*e  a  model  of  activity  and  skill,  she 
produced  a  surplus  of  line  linen  shirts  and  girdles, 
which  she  sold,  and  so,  like  a  well-freighted  mei«faant- 
ship,  brought  in  wealth  to  her  husband  from  a&r 
(Prov.  zxzi.  14,  24).     The  legal  rights  of  the  wife 
are  noticed  in  Ex.  xzi.  10,  ander  the  three  heads  of 
food,  raiment,  and  duty  of  maniage  or  conjugal 
right.— V.  The  allegorical  and  typical  allusions  to 
marrii^e  have  exclusive  reference  to  one  subject, 
viz.,  to  exhibit  the  spiritual  relationship  between 
God  and  his  people.     The  earliest  form,  in  which 
the  image  ia  implied,  is  in  the  expressions  *'  to  go  a 
whoring,"  and  **  whoi-edom,"  as  descriptive  of  the 
rupture  of  that  relationship  by  acts  of  idolatry. 
These  expressions  have  by  some  writers  been  taken 
in  their  primary  and  literal  seise,  as  pointing  to 
the  licentious  practices  of  idolaters.     But  this  de- 
stroys the  whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  plam  language  of  Scripture.     The 
direct  compcurison   with   maniage  is  confined  in 
the  0.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writmgs,  unless  we  re- 
gard the  Canticles  as  an  allegorical  work.     In  the 
N.  T.  the  image  of  the  bridegroom  is  transferred 
fitxn  Jehovah  to  Christ  (Matt.  iz.  15;  John  iii. 
29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to  the  Cbuix^  (2  Cor. 
zi.  2 ;  Rev.  xix.  7,  zxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17),  and  the  com- 
parison thus  established  is  converted  by  St.  Paul 
into  an  illu^itration  of  the  position  and  mutual  duties 
of  man  and  wife  (Eph.  v.  23-32).     The  breach  of 
the  union  is,  as  before,  de^riboi  as  fomication  or 
whoredom   in  refereuoe  to  the  mystical  Babylon 
(Rev.  xvii.  1,2,  5). 
Xart'  Hill.    [Areopaoub.] 
Xar'sena,  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Per^, 
**  wise  men  which  knew  the  times,"  which  saw  the 
king's  face  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Esth.  i.  14). 
Xar'tha.     This  name,  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  0.  T.,  belongs  to  the  later  Aramaic.     Of  the 
Martha  of  the  N.  T.  there  is  comparatively  little  to 
be  said.     The  facts  rei-orded  hi  Luke  x.  and  John 
xi.  indicate  a  character  devout  after  the  customary 
Jewish  type  of  devotion,  sharing  in  Messianic  hopes 
and  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Christ ;  sharing  also  in 
the  popular  belief  in  a  resurrection  (John  xi.  24), 
but  not  rising,  as  her  sister  did,  to  the  belief  that 
Christ  was  making  the  eternal  life  to  belong,  not  to 
the  future  only,  but  to  the  present.     When  she 
first  comes  before  us  in  Luke  z.  38,  as  receiving 
her  Loixi  into  her  house,  she  loses  the  calmness  of 
her  spirit,  is  **  cumbered  with  much  serving,"  is 
"careful  and  troubled  about  many  things."     She 
needs  the  reproof  **  one  thing  is  needful ;"  but  her 
love,  though  iniperfttt  in  its  form,  is  yet  recognised 
as  iTue,  and  she  too,   no  less  than   Lazarus  and 
Mary,  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus 
loved  (Johu  xi.  3).     Her  pobitinn  here,  it  may  be 
noticed,   is  obviously  that  of  the  elder  sister,  the 
head  and  manager  of  the  houAehold.     It  has  been 
uunjectured  that  she  was  the  wife  or  widow  of 
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''Simon  the  leper"  of  Matt.  zzri.  6  mA  Mak 
ziv.  3.  The  aame  character  ihowa  itself  is  IIm 
history  of  John  zi.  The  nme  spirit  of  uempklDl 
that  she  had  shown  before  finde  uttcnum  a^do 
(ver.  21),  but  there  is  now,  what  then  wm  not 
before,  a  fuller  fiiith  at  onoe  in  His  wisdom  and 
His  power  (ver.  22).  And  there  b  in  that  sonvw 
an  education  for  her  as  well  as  for  others.  She  rises 
from  the  formula  of  the  Pharisee's  creed  to  the  coo* 
fession  which  no  **  flesh  and  Uood,"  no  human  tiadi- 
tions,  oould  have  revealed  to  her  (rer.  24-27).  Her 
name  appears  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  She  is  pnsut 
at  the  supper  at  Bethany  as  *'  serring  "  (John  xiL  2). 
The  old  character  shows  itself  still,  but  it  has  bc«i 
freed  from  evil.  She  is  no  longer  **  combered,"  aa 
longer  impatient.  Activity  has  been  calmed  by  tmct. 
WlMn  other  voices  are  raised  against  ber  sistor's 
overflowing  love,  hers  is  not  heard  among  them. 

Xuy  of  OleophM.  So  in  A.  V.,  but  aoeo- 
rately  *«of  Clop^s."  In  St.  John's  Goqwl  we 
read  that  **  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jems  His 
mother,  and  His  mother's  sister,  Mary  of  depasy 
and  Mary  Magdalene"  (John  ziz.  25).  The 
group  of  women  is  described  by  St.  Matthew 
consMting  of  **  Mary  Magdalene,  md  Mary  of  ~ 
and  Joees,  and  the  mother  of  Zebedce's  cfaikinn 
(Matt  zzvii.  56) ;  and  by  St.  Mark,  as  •«  U 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  of  James  the  Little  and 
Joees,  and  Salome"  (Mark  zv.  40).  From  a 
parison  of  these  passages,  it  appears  that  Mary  ofc 
Clopas,  and  Mary  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses. 
are  the  same  person,  and  that  ^  was  the  sirter  oa 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  There  is  an  apparent  diffi^ 
culty  in  the  fact  of  two  sisters  seeming  to  bear  th» 
name  of  Mary.  But  the  fact  of  two  sisten  hariag 
the  same  name,  though  unusual,  is  not  singular 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  may  have  ben  th» 
holy  woman  afler  whom  Jewish  mothers 
their  daughters,  just  as  Spanish  mothers  not 
quently  give  the  name  of  Mary  to  theur 
male  and  female  alike,  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  thm 
Virgin.  This  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  t 
names  are  identical,  but  on  a  close  examination 
the  Greek  text,  we  find  that  it  is  possible  that 
was  not  the  case.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  is  Msyk^^ 
her  sister  is  Wapia.  Mary  of  Gopas  was  profaaU; 
the  elder  sister  of  the  Lord's  mother.  It  i 
seem  that  she  had  mainied  Clopas  or  Alphaeus 
her  sister  was  still  a  girl.  She  had  four  sons, 
!  at  least  three  daughters.  The  names  of  the  daugh' 
tei-8  aie  unknown  to  us:  those  of  the  sons 
James,  Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  two  of  whom  bcoame 
enrolled  among  the  twelve  apostles  [James],  and  a 
third  (Simon),  may  have  succeeded  his  brotho*  in 
the  charge  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Of  Josv 
and  the  daughters  we  know  nothing.  Mary  hciaelf 
is  brought  before  us  for  the  first  time  on  the  day 
of  the  Crucifixion — in  the  parallel  passives  already 
quoted  from  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  Hiid  her  sitting 
desolately  at  the  tomb  with  Mary  Magdalene  (Matt, 
xxvii.  61 ;  Mark  xv.  47),  and  at  the  ^wn  of  Easter 
morning  she  was  again  theie  with  sweet  spioes, 
which  she  had  prepared  on  the  Friday  night  (Matt. 
xxviii.  1 ;  Marie  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  56),  and  was 
one  of  those  who  had  **  a  vision  of  angels,  whidi 
said  that  He  was  alive"  (Luke  zxiv.  )i3).  These 
are  all  the  glimpses  that  we  have  of  her.  Clopas 
or  Alphneus  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  except  as  de^ 
nating  Maiy  and  James.  It  is  probable  that  he 
I  was  dead  befora  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  oom^ 
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Jowph  the  huaband  of  St.  Mary  the  VIrgiii, 
v«  likewite  dead ;  and  the  two  widowed  sistens, 
u  was  oataial  both  for  comfort  and  for  protection, 
n  wve  in  the  custom  of  liring  together  in  one  house. 
Mizy  MagdAlt'lie.     Four  d liferent  explanations 
hxn  been  given  of  this  name.     (1.)  That  which  at 
fint  auggests  itsdf  as  the  most  natui*al,  that  she 
cune  firom  the  town  of  Magdala.     The  statement 
tint  the  women  with  whom  she  journeyed,  followed 
Jama  in  Galilee  (Mark  xv.  41)  agiees  with  this 
DoCion.     (2)  Another  explanation  has  been  found 
in  Um  &ct  that  the  Talmudic  writers  in  their  ca- 
iamoKs  against  the  Nazarenes  make  mention  of  a 
Hiriam  M^addela,  and  explain  it  as  meaning  **  the 
twiner  o^  plaiter  of  hair."     (3;  Either  seriooslj, 
•r    with   the  patristic  fondness  for  pctronomasia, 
Jerome  aees  in  her  name,  and  in  that  of  her  town, 
the  old  Migdol  (  =  a  watch-tower),  and  dwells  on  the 
Qoincideiioe  aoooitlingly.     The  name  d«iotes  the 
■ttfdimstneis  of  her  £uth.     (4)  Origen  sees  in  her 
ti^zn^  a  prophecy  of  her  spiritual  greatness  as  having 
■ninistered  to  the  Lord,  and  been  the  first  witness 
€»€  His  resurrection.— I.  She  comes  before  us  for  the 
fi  rat  tinoe  in  Luke  viii.  2,  among  the  women  who 
*«  ministered  onto  Him  of  their  substance."     All 
mkjtpemr  to  have  occupied  a  position  of  comparative 
^veaith.     With  all  the  chief  motive  was  that  of 
l^ratitude  for  their  deliverance  fi-om  **  evil  spirits 
aajid  infii-mities."     Of  Mary  it  is  said  specially  that 
•*  aeven  devils  went  out  of  her,"  and  the  number 
£zidicatea,  as  in  Matt.  xii.  45,  and  the  **  L^ion  "  of 
tkJie  Gadarene  demoniac  (Mark  v.  9),  a  possession 
^f  more  than  ordinary  malignity.     We  must  think 
of  her  aooordingly,  as  having  had,  in  their  most 
^aiggrmvated  forms,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mental 
id  qpiritoal  disease  which  we  meet  with  in  other 
miacs,  the  wretchedness  of  despair,  the  divided 
ionaness,  the  preternatural  frenzy,  the  long- 
^sontinued  fits  of  silence.     From  that  state  of  misery 
mhe  had  been  set  free  by  the  presence  of  the  Healer, 
in  the  absence,  as  we  may  infer,  of  other  ties 
duties,  she  fotmd  her  safety  and  her  blessedness 
following  Him.    It  will  explain  mudi  that  follows 
if  we  remember  that  this  life  of  ministration  must 
liaTe  brought  Mary  Magdalene  into  companionship 
of  the  eloMst  nature  with  Salome  the  mother  of 
James  and  John  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  even  also  with 
^fary  the  mother  of  the  Lord  (John  six.  25).    The 
^votnen  who  thus  devoted  themselves  are  not  pro- 
minent in  the  history :  we  have  no  recoi-d  of  their 
mode  of  life,  or  abode,  or  hopes  or  fears  during  the 
few  momentous  days  that  preceded  the  crucitixion. 
They  **  stood  afar  off,  beholding  these  things  "  (Luke 
zziii.  49)  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  Agony  on 
the  Cross.     The  same  close  association  which  drew 
them  together  there  is  seen  atlerwards.    She  remains 
>y  the  croes  till  all  is  over,  waits  till  the  body  is 
taken  down,  and  wrapped  in  the  liuen-cloth  and 
placed  in  the  garden-sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  (Matt,  xxvii.  61  ;   Mark  xv.  47 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
55).     The  sabbath  that  followed  brought  an  en- 
fbroed  rest,  but  no  sooner  is  the  sunset  over  than 
the,  with  Salome  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James, 
"brought  sweet  spioes  that  they  might  come  and 
anoint  *  the  body  (Mark  xvi.  1 ).     The  next  morn- 
ing accordingly,  in  the  earliest  di^vn  (Matt,  xxviii. 
1 ;  Mark  rv'i.  2)  they  come  with  Mary  tiie  mother 
of  James,  to  the  sepulchre.     Miu*y  Magdalene  had 
been  to  the  tomb  and  had  found  it  empty,  had  seen 
the  '*viaion  of  angels'*   (Matt,  xxviii.  5;    Mark 
xvi.  5).     She  went  with  her  cry  of  sorrow  to  Peter 
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and  John  (John  xz.  1,  2).  But  she  returns  there. 
She  follows  Peter  and  John,  and  ivmains  when 
they  go  back.  The  one  thought  that  Blls  her  mind 
is  still  that  the  body  is  not  theie  (John  xx.  13). 
This  intense  brooding  over  one  fixed  thought  was, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  to  one  who  had  butiered  as 
she  had  suffered,  full  of  special  danger,  and  called 
for  a  special  discipline.  The  utter  stupor  of  grief 
is  shown  in  her  want  of  power  to  lecognise  at  first 
either  the  voice  or  the  Ibnn  of  the  Lord  to  whom 
she  had  ministered  (John  xx.  14,  15).  At  last  her 
own  name  uttered  by  that  voice  as  she  had  heard  it 
uttered,  it  may  be,  in  the  hour  of  her  deepest  misery, 
recalls  her  to  consciousness ;  and  then  follows  the 
cry  of  recognition,  with  the  strongest  woi-d  of  r»> 
verence  which  a  woman  of  Isi^el  could  use,  **  Rab- 
booi,"  and  the  rush  forwaiti  to  cling  to  His  feet. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  discipline  she  needs.  Her 
love  had  been  too  dependent  on  the  visible  presence 
of  her  Master.  She  had  the  same  lesiion  to  learn 
as  the  other  disciples.  Though  they  had  **  known 
Christ  after  the  Hesh,"  they  were  **  henceforth  to 
know  Him  so  no  more.*'  She  was  to  hear  that 
truth  in  its  highest  and  sharpest  foim.  **  Touch 
me  not,  for  1  am  not  yet  asc«aided  U>  my  Father."" 
II.  What  follows  will  show  how  great  a  contrast 
there  is  between  the  spirit  in  which  the  Evangelist 
wrote  and  that  which  shows  itself  in  the  later  tra- 
ditions. Out  of  these  few  facts  there  rise  a  mul- 
titude of  wild  conjectui-es ;  and  with  these  there 
has  been  constructed  a  whole  romance  of  hagiology. 
The  questions  which  meet  us  connect  themselves 
with  the  narratives  in  the  four  Gospels  of  women 
who  came  with  pi-ecious  ointment  to  anoint  the  feet 
or  the  head  of  Jesus.  Although  the  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  at  one  time  maintained,  few  would 
now  hold  that  Matt.  xxvi.  and  Mark  xiv.  are  reports 
of  two  distinct  events.  The  supposition  that  there 
were  three  anointings  has  found  tavour  with  Origen 
and  Lightfoot.  We  are  left  to  the  conclusion  adopted 
by  the  great  majority  of  interpreters,  that  the  Gos- 
pels record  two  anointings,  one  in  some  city  un- 
named during  our  Lord's  Galilean  ministry  (Luke 
vii.),  the  other  at  Bethany,  before  the  last  entry 
into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  zzvi. ;  Mark  xiv. ;  John  xii.). 
We  come,  then,  to  the  question  whether  in  these 
two  narratives  we  meet  wiUi  one  woman  or  with  two. 
The  one  passage  adduced  for  the  former  conclusion 
is  John  zi.  2.  There  is  but  slender  evidence  for 
the  aasomption  that  the  two  anointings  were  the 
acts  of  <Hie  and  the  same  woman,  and  that  woman 
the  sister  of  Lazarus.  There  is,  if  possible,  still 
less  for  the  identification  of  Mai-y  Magdalene  with 
the  chief  actor  in  either  history.  (1.)  When  her 
name  appears  in  Luke  viii.  3  there  is  not  one  word 
to  connect  it  with  the  history  that  immediately 
precedes.  (2.)  The  belief  that  Mary  of  Bethany 
and  Mary  Magdalene  are  identical  is  yet  more  start* 
ling.  Not  one  single  circumstance,  except  that  of 
love  and  reverence  for  their  Master,  is  common. 
The  epithet  Magdalene,  whatever  may  be  its  mean- 
ing, seems  chosen  for  the  express  puipose  of  distin- 
guishing her  from  all  other  Maries.  No  one  Evan- 
gelist gives  the  slightest  hint  of  identity.  Nor  is 
this  lack  of  evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself  compensated 
by  any  such  weight  of  authority  as  would  indicate 
a  really  trustworthy  ti-adition.  Two  of  Ute  earliest 
writers  who  allude  to  the  histories  of  the  anoint- 
ing— Clement  of  Alexandria  and  TeituUian — say 
nothing  to  imply  that  they  accepted  it.  The  lan- 
guage of  Irenaeus  is  against  it.    Oiigi-n  diacnswa 
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the  question  fully,  and  rejects  it.  He  is  followed 
hj  the  whole  succession  of  the  expositors  of  the 
Kastem  Church.  In  the  Webtem  Church,  how- 
ever, the  other  belief  began  to  spread.  The  services 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  were  constructed 
on  the  assumption  of  its  truth.  The  translators 
under  James  I.  adopted  the  received  tradition.  Since 
that  period  there  has  been  a  gradually  accumulating 
consensits  against  it. 

Xary,  mother  of  ICarlc.  The  woman  known 
by  this  description  must  have  been  among  the 
earliest  disciples.  We  learn  from  Col.  iv.  10  that 
she  was  sister  to  Barnabas,  and  it  would  appear 
from  Acts  iv.  87,  xii.  12,  that,  while  the  brother 
gave  up  his  laud  and  brought  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  into  the  common  treasury  of  the  Church, 
the  sister  gave  up  her  house  to  be  used  as  one  of 
its  chief  places  of  meeting.  The  fact  that  Peter 
goes  to  that  house  on  his  release  from  prison,  indi- 
cates that  there  was  some  special  intimacy  (Acts 
xil.  12)  between  them,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
language  which  he  uses  towards  Mark  as  being  his 
"son"  (I  Pet.  V.  13).  She,  it  may  be  added, 
must  have  been  like  Barnabas  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  may  have  been  connected,  as  he  was,  with 
Cypnis  (Acts  iv.  36). 

Xazy,  gister  of  Laiams.  The  facts  strictly 
pers<mal  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and  her  sister 
Martha  appear  in  Luke  x.  40,  as  receiving  Chiist 
in  their  house.  Mary  sat  listening  eagerly  for 
cveiy  word  that  fell  from  the  Divine  Teacher.  She 
had  chosen  the  good  part,  the  life  that  has  found  its 
unity,  the  **  one  tiling  needful,"  in  rising  from  the 
earthly  to  the  heavenly,  no  longer  distracted  by 
the  "  many  things  "  of  eai*th.  The  same  character 
shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John  xi.  Her  grief  is 
deeper  but  less  active.  Her  first  thought  when 
she  sees  the  Teacher  in  whose  power  and  love  she 
had  trusted,  is  one  of  complaint.  But  the  great 
joy  and  love  which  her  brother's  return  to  life  calls 
up  in  in  her,  pour  themselves  out  in  larger  measure 
than  had  been  seen  before.  The  treasured  alabaster- 
lx>x  of  ointment  is  brought  forth  at  the  final  feast 
of  Bethany,  John  xii.  3. 

Vary  the  Virgin.  There  is  no  person  perhaps 
in  sacred  or  in  profane  literature,  around  whom 
00  many  legends  have  been  grouped  as  the  Vii-gin 
Mary ;  and  thei-e  are  few  whose  authentic  history 
is  more  concise.  We  shall  divide  her  life  into  three 
periods.  1.  The  period  of  her  childhood,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  II.  The  period  of 
her  middle  age  contempomry  \rith  the  Bible  record. 
III.  The  period  subsequent  to  the  Ascension.— 
I.  The  childhood  of  Mary,  toholly  legendary, — 
Joachim  and  Anna  were  both  of  the  race  of  David. 
The  abode  of  the  former  was  Nazareth ;  the  latter 
passed  her  early  years  at  Bethlehem.  They  lived 
piously  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  faultlessly  before 
man,  dividing  their  substance  into  three  portions, 
one  of  which  they  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  another  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  to  their 
own  wants.  And  so  twenty  years  of  their  lives 
passed  silently  away.  But  they  were  childless. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  Joachim  went  to  Jeru- 
salem with  some  others  of  his  tribe,  to  make  his 
usual  ofiering  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  And 
the  high-priest  scorned  Joachim,  and  drove  him 
roughly  away,  asking  how  he  dared  to  present  him- 
self in  oompaoy  with  those  who  had  children,  while 
he  had  none.  And  Joachim  was  shamed  before 
his  friends  and  neighbours,  and  he  retired  into  the 
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wildemev  and  fixed  hia  tat  there,  and  ftstid  Artf 
days  and  forty  nights.     And  at  the  end  of  this 
period  an  angel  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
his  wife  should  conceive,  and  should  bring  forth  a 
daughter,  and  he  should  call  her  name  Mary.  Anna 
meantime  was  much  distressed  at  her  hasfaand's 
absence,  and  being  reproached  by  her  maid  Judith 
with  her  banenness,  she  was  overcome  with  grief 
of  spirit.      And  two  angels  appeared  to  her,  and 
promised  her  that  she  should  have  e  dhiki  who 
should  be  spoken  of  in  all  the  world.    And  Joachim 
returned  joyfully  to  his  home,  and  when  the  tame 
was  acocnnplished  Anna  brought  forth  e  daughter, 
and  they  called  her  name  Mary.    Now  the  child 
Mary  increased  in  strength  day  by  day,  and  at  nine 
months  of  age  she  walked  nine  ateps.     And  when 
she  was  three  years  old  her  parents  broi^t  her  to 
the  Temple,  to  dedicate  her  to  the  hosA,    Tha 
Mary  remained  at  the  Temple  until  she  was  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  old,  ministered  to  by  the  angds, 
and  advaudng  in  perfection  as  in  years.    At  this 
time  the  high-priest  commanded  all  the  virgins  that 
were  in  the  Temple  to  return  to  thar  homes  and  to 
be  married.    The  legend  now  begins  to  attadi  itsdn^ 
to  the  history,  and  tells  of  the  unwilling  betrothal 
of  Joseph  to  Mary,  the  Annunciation,  the  mani^e,^ 
and  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  a  form  distorted  from 
simple  narrative  of  the  first  Gospel.*-II.  J%e 
history  of  Mary. — We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  ^i 
name  and  occupation  of  St.  Mary's  parents.    ~ 
evangelist  does  not  tell  us,  and  we  cannot  know-. 
She  was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  ofc 
the  lineage  of  David  (Ps.  cxxzii.  1 1 ;  Lnke  i.  32  ? 
Rom.  i.  3).    She  had  a  sister,  named  probably  1 
herself,  Mary  (John  xix.  25),  and  slie  wi 
nected  by  marriage  (Luke  i.  36)  with  Eliaaheth 
who  waa  of  the  tinbie  of  Levi  and  of  the  1 
of  Aaron.    This  is  all  that  we  know  of  her  an 
cedents.     In  the  summer  of  the  year  which 
known  as  B.C.  5,  Mary  was  living  at  Kaareth 
probably  at  her  parents' — possibly  at  her 
sisters — ^house,  not  having   yet    been    taken  b 
Joseph  to  hia  home.     She  was  at  this  time 
trothed  to  Joseph,  and  waa  therefore  regarded  b 
the  Jewish  law  and  custom  as  his  wife,  though  h 
had  not  yet  a  husband's  rights  over  her.     At  thi 
time  the  angel  Gabriel  come  to  her  with  a  meassge 
from  God,  and  announced  to  her  that  she  was  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  long-expected  MesMoh.     The 
scene  as  well  as  the  salutation  is  very  similar  to 
that  recounted  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (x.  18,  19). 
Gabriel  proceeds  to  instruct  Mary  that  by  the  oper* 
ation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  everlasting  Son  of  the 
Father  should  be  bom  of  her.     He  fuxther  infonns 
her,  perhaps  as  a  sign  by  which  she  might  convince 
herself  that  his  pitnliction  with  regard  to  hendf 
would  come  true,  thut  her  relative  Elisabeth  was 
within  three  months  of  being  delivered  of  a  child. 
The  angel  left  Mary,  and  she  set  off  to  viait  Kliaa- 
beth  either  at  Hebron  or  Juttah    (Luke  i.  39), 
where  the  latter  lived  with  her  husband  Zadiarias, 
about  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore    at  a  very   considerable   distance   from 
Nazareth.     Immediately  on  her  entrance  into  the 
house  she  was  saluted  by  Elisabeth  as  the  mother 
of  her  Lord,  and  had  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
angel's  saying  with  r^ard  to  her  cousin.     She  em* 
bodied  her  feelings  of  exultation  and  thankfulness  io 
the  hymn  known  under  the  name  of  the  Magmficat, 
The  hymn  is  founded  on  Hannah's  aoi^  of  thank- 
fulness (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10).   Mary  returned  to  Kaia- 
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tfHk  dwrtlj  before  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist/ 
and  contmned  living  at  her  own  home.     In  the 
OHU-ae  of  A  tew  months  Joseph  became  aware  that 
mbe  was  with  child,  and  determined  on  giving  her  a 
bill  of  diTorcement,  instead  of  yielding  her  up  to 
thm  law  to  sofler  the  pmalty  which  he  supposed 
^hat  she  had  incurred.     Being,  however,  warned 
auid  satisfied  by  an  angel  who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  be  took  her  to  his  own  house.     It  was  soon 
aiter  this,  as  it  would  seem,  that  Augustus'  decree 
"was  promulgated,  and  Joseph  and  Mary  travelled 
to  Bethlehem  to  have  their  names  enrolled  in  the 
T<^iaters  (B.O.  4)  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
taxing,  whidi  however  was  not  completed  till  ten 
years  afterwards  (a.d.  6),  in  the  governorship  of 
<)aiiintis.     They   reached    Bethlehem,  and   there 
31ar7  brooght  forth  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
liambly  laid  him  in  a  manger.     The  visit  of  the 
ahepherda,  the  circumcision,  the  adoration  of  the 
wise  men,  and  the  presoitation  in  the  Temple,  ace 
Tather  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  than  in  that  of 
his  mother.    The  preEentation  in  the  Temple  might 
not  take  place  till  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
diild.     The  poverty  of  St.  Mary  and  Joseph,  it 
may  be  noted,  is  shown  by  their  making  the  otfer- 
ing  of  the  poor.      The  song  of  Simeon  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  Anna,  like  the  wonder  of  the  shep- 
herds  and   the  adoration   of  the   magi,  only  in- 
eidentally  refer  to  Mary.     One  passage  alone  in 
Simeon's  address  is  specially  directed  to  her,  *'  Yea 
a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also." 
The  exact  purport  of  these  words  is  doubtful.     In 
the  flight  into  Egypt,  Mary  and  the  babe  had  the 
support  and  protection  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  in 
their  return  from  thence,  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  (B.C.  3).     It  may  be 
that  the  holy  family  at  this  time  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  house  of  Mary's  sister,  the  wife  of 
Clopas.     Henceforward,  until  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord's  ministry — •'.  e.  from  B.C.  3  to  A.D.  26 — we 
may  picture  St.  Mary  to  ourselves  as  living  in 
Kazareth,  in  a  humble  sphere  of  life.    Two  cii^ 
enmstances  alone,  so  tar  as  we  know,  broke  in  on 
the  otherwise  even  flow  of  her  life.     One  of  these 
was  the  temporary  loss  of  her  Son  when  he  re- 
mained behind  in  Jerusalem,  A.D.  8.     The  other 
was  the  death  of  Joseph.     The  exact  date  of  this 
last  event  we  cannot  determine,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  long  at\er  the  other.     From  the  time  at 
which  our  Liord's  ministry  commenced,  St.  Mary  is 
withdrawn  almost  wholly  from  sight.     Four  times 
only  is  the  veil  removed,  which,  not  surely  without 
a  reason,  is  thrown  over  her.     These  four  occasions 
are, — 1.  The  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.). 
2.  The  attempt  which  she  and  his  brethren  made 
**to  speak  with  him"  (Matt.  xii.  46;  Mark  iii. 
21  and  31 ;  Luke  viii.  19).     3.  The  Crucifixion. 
4.  The  days  succeeding  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  14). 
If  to  these  we  add  two  references  to  her,  the  first 
by  her  Naxarene  fellow-citizens  (Matt.  ziii.  54,  55 ; 
Mark  ri.  1-3),  the  second  by  a  woman  in  the  mul- 
titude (Luke  xi.  27),  we  have  specified  every  event 
known  to  us  in  her  life.     It  is  noticeable  that,  on 
every  occasion  of  our  Lord's  addressing  her,  or 
speaking  of  her,  there  is  a  sound  of  reproof  in  His 
words,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  words  spoken 
to  her  from  the  cross. — 1.  The  marriage  at  Cana 
in  Galilee  took  pbce  in  the  three  months  which 
intervened  between  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the 
passover  of  the  year  27.    When  Jesus  was  found  by 
his  mothor  and  Joseph  in  the  Temple  in  the  year  8, 


we  find  him  repudiating  the  name  of  **  fiither " 
as  applied  to  Joseph  (Luke  ii.  48,  49).  Now,  in 
like  manner,  at  His  first  miracle  which  inaugurates 
His  ministry.  He  solemnly  withdraws  himself  from 
the  anthority  of  His  earthly  mother. — 2.  Capernaum 
(John  ii.  12)  and  Naxareth  (Matt.  iv.  13,  xiii.  54; 
Mark  vi.  1)  appear  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
St.  Mary  for  a  coosiderable  period.  The  next  time 
that  she  is  brought  before  us  we  find  her  at  Caper- 
naum. It  is  the  autumn  of  the  vear  28,  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  after  the  miracle  wrought  at  the 
marriage-feast  in  Cana.  Mary  was  still  living  with 
her  sister,  and  her  nephews  and  nieces,  James, 
Joses,  Simon,  Jude,  and  their  three  sisters  (Matt, 
xiii.  55) ;  and  she  and  they  heard  of  the  toils  which 
He  was  undergoing,  and  they  onderatood  that  He 
was  denying  himself  every  relaxation  from  His 
labours.  Their  human  afl'ectioo  conquered  their 
faith.  They  therefore  sent  a  message,  begging  Him 
to  allow  them  to  speak  to  Him.  Again  He  re- 
proves. Again  He  refuses  to  admit  any  authority 
on  the  part  of  his  relatives,  or  any  privilege  ou 
account  of  their  relationship. — 3.  llie  next  scene 
in  St.  Mary's  life  brings  us  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
She  was  standing  there  with  her  sister  Mary  and 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome,  and  other  women, 
having  no  doubt  followed  her  Son  as  she  was  able 
throughout  the  terrible  morning  ni  Good  Friday. 
It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  He 
was  about  to  give  up  His  spirit.  Standing  near 
the  company  of  the  women  was  St.  John;  and, 
with  almost  His  Ust  words,  Christ  commended  His 
mother  to  the  care  of  him  who  had  borne  the  name 
of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  **  Woman,  be- 
hold thy  son."  And  from  tliat  hour  St.  John 
assures  us  that  he  took  her  to  his  own  abode. — 
4.  A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow  and  over  her 
joy  which  succeeded  that  sorrow.  Mediaeval  ima- 
gination has  supposed,  but  Scripture  does  not  state, 
that  her  Son  appeared  to  Mary  after  His  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  She  was  doubtless  living  at 
Jerusalem  with  John,  dierished  with  the  tender- 
ness which  her  tender  soul  would  have  specially 
needed,  and  which  undoubtedly  she  found  pre- 
eminently in  St.  John.  We  have  no  record  of  her 
presence  at  the  Ascension,  or  at  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  What  we 
do  read  of  her  is,  that  she  remained  stedfast  in 
prayer  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  with'  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Salome,  and  those  known  as  the 
Lord's  brothers  and  the  apostles.  This  is  the  last 
view  that  we  have  of  her.  Holy  Scripture  leaves 
her  engaged  in  prayer.  From  this  point  forwards 
we  know  nothing  o£  her.  It  is  probable  that  the 
rest  of  her  life  was  ipent  in  Jerusalem  with  St. 
John  (see  Epiph.  ffaer.  78).  Acooi-ding  to  one 
tradition  the  beloved  disciple  would  not  leave 
Palestine  until  she  had  expired  in  his  arms.  Other 
traditions  make  her  journey  with  St.  John  to 
Ephesus,  and  there  die  in  extreme  old  age. — 5.  The 
character  of  St.  Mary  is  not  drawn  by  any  of  the 
Evangelists,  but  some  of  its  lineaments  are  inci- 
dentally manifested  in  the  fragmentary  record  which 
is  given  of  her.  It  is  clear  from  St.  Luke's  ac- 
count, though  without  any  sudi  intimation  we 
might  rest  assured  of  the  fact,  that  her  youth  had 
been  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
that  she  had  set  before  her  the  example  of  the  holy 
women  of  the  Old  Testament  as  her  model.  This 
would  appear  from  the  Magnificat  (Luke  i.  46). 
Her  fiuth  and  humility  exhibit  themselves  in  her 
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immediaie  furrender  of  hendf  to  the  Divine  will, 
though  ignorant  how  that  will  iboold  be  aooom- 
pli«hed  (Luke  i.  38) ;  her  euergy  and  earnestness, 
in  her  journey  fiom  Nazareth  to  Hebron  (Luke  i. 
39) ;  her  happy  thankfalnees,  in  her  song  of  joy 
(Luke  i.  48) ;  her  silent  musing  thoughtfulness,  in 
her  pondering  over  the  shepherds*  visit  (Luke  ii. 
19),  and  in  her  keeping  her  ISon*f  words  in  her 
heart  (Luke  ii.  51),  though  she  oould  not  fully 
understand  their  import.     In  a  word,  so  far  as 
St.  MaiT  is   portrayed  to  us  in  Scripture,  she  is, 
as  we  should  have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the 
most    fiuthful,  humble,  patirat,   and    loving   of 
women,  but  a  woman  still.— III.  Her  ijfter  life, 
wkoOy  legendary,'—^ 9  pass  again  into  the  i^egion 
of  free  ai^  joyous  l^^end  which  we  quitted  for  that 
of  true  history  at  the  period  of  the  Annunciation. 
The  Gospel  leooixl  confined  the  play  of  imagination, 
and  as  soon  as  this  check  is  withdrawn  the  legend 
bursts  out  afresh.    The  legends  of  St^  Mary's  child- 
hood may  be  trsoed  bade  as  far  as  the  thii-d  or  even 
the  second  century.     Those  of  her  death  are  pro- 
bably of  a  lator  date.     The  chief  l^end  was  for  a 
length  <^  time  considered  to  be  a  veritable  history, 
written  by  Melito  Bishop  of  Sardis  in  the  2nd 
century^    When  the  apot^es  separated  in  order  to 
evangelise  the  world,  Mary  continued  to  live  with 
St.  John's  parents  in  their  house  near  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  every  day  she  went  out  to  pray  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ,  and  at  Golgotha.     And  in  the 
twenty-second  year  afler  the  ascension  of  the  Lord, 
Maiy  felt  her  heart  bum  with  an  inexpressible 
longing  to  be  with  her  Son ;  and  behold  an  angel 
appeai-ed  to  her,  and  announced  to  her  that  her 
soul  should  be  taken  up  from  her  body  on  the  third 
day,  and  he  placed  a  palm-brandi  from  paradise 
in  her  hands,  and  desired  Uiat  it  should  be  car- 
ried before  her  bier.     And  Maiy  besought  that  the 
i^KMtles  might  be  gathered  round  her  before  she 
died,  and  the  angel  replied  that  they  shoukl  come. 
And  the  people  of  Bethlehem  brought  their  sick  to 
the  house,  and  they  were  all  healed.     Then,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week,  the  Holy  Spirit  commanded 
the  apostles  to  take  up  Mary,  and  to  cnrry  her 
from  Jei-usalem  to  Gethsemane.     And  the  angel 
Gabriel  announced   that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  Mary's  soul   should  be  removed  from  this 
world.     And  on  the  morning  of  that  day  there 
came  Eve  and  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  and  they  kissed 
Mary  and  told  her  who  they  were :  came  Adam, 
Seth,  Shem,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David, 
and  the  ivst  of  tlie  old  fathers :  came  Enoch  and 
lillias  and  Moiies:  came  twelve  chariots  of  angels 
innumerable:  and  then  appeared  the  Lord  Christ 
in  his  humanity.     And  Mary  prayed.     And  after 
her  pmyer  was  finished  her  fiice  shone  with  mar- 
vellous brightness,  aiKi  she  stretched  out  her  hands 
and  blessed  them  all ;  and  her  Son  put  forth  his 
hands  and  received  her  pure  soul,  and  bore  it  into 
his  Father's  treasure-house.     And  the  apostles  car- 
ried her  body  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  a 
place  which  the  Lord  had  told  them  of,  and  John 
went  before  and  carried  the  palm-branch.      And 
they  placed  her  in  a  new  tomb.     And  suddenly 
there  appeared  the  Lord  Christ,  sun*ounded  by  a 
multitude  of  angels.     And  he  commanded  Michael 
the  archangel  to  bring  down  the  soul  of  Mary. 
And  Gabriel  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord 
said,  **  Kiiie  up,  my  beloved,  thy  body  sliall  not 
suffer  ooniiption  in  the  tomb."     And  immediately 
Mary  aivse  and  bowed  herself  at  his  feet  and  wor- 


ibippad ;  and  tiM  Lord  kined  her  and  jpi:f«  b«  to 
the  angels  to  oairy  her  to  pandise.  Bat  Thoaai 
was  not  prcMent  with  the  rest.  And  be  arrived  just 
atler  all  these  things  were  accomplished,  and  he 
demanded  to  see  the  sepulchre  in  whidi  thej  had 
laki  his  Lady:  «*  For  ye  know,"  laid  he,  ''that 
I  am  Thomas,  and  unless  I  see  1  will  not  believe." 
Then  Peter  arose  in  haste  and  wrath,  and  the  other 
disciples  with  him,  and  they  opened  the  acpolchre 
and  went  in ;  but  they  found  nothing  therein  asve 
that  in  which  her  body  had  been  wrapped.*- 
rV.  Jewish  traditioni  respecting  her, — These  are 
of  a  very  different  natnre  from  the  light-hearted 
fiury-tale-Hke  stories  which  we  have  reooimted 
above.  The  most  definite  and  outspoken  of  theae 
slanders  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  book 
called  Ibldoth  Jetu.  It  is  proved  by  Ammoo  to 
be  a  compositk>n  of  the  13th  century.  In  the 
Gospel  of  Nioodemus,  otherwise  called  the  Acts  el 
Pili^,  we  find  the  Jews  represented  as  diarging 
our  Lord  with  illegitimate  birth  (c.  2).  The  date 
of  this  Gospel  is  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  centory. 
Stories  to  the  same  effect  may  be  (bond  in  the 
Talmud — not  in  the  Mishna,  whidi  dates  from  the 
2nd  century,  but  in  the  Gemara,  which  is  of  the 
5th  or  6th.— V.  Mahcmekm  ^oA'hbns.— These  an 
again  cast  in  a  totally  differait  monld  from  those 
of  the  Jews.  Mahomet  and  his  followers  appcsur 
to  have  gathered  up  the  floating  Oriental  traditioiis 
which  originated  in  the  legends  of  St.  Mary's  early 
years,  given  above,  and  to  have  drawn  from  them 
and  fh»n  the  Bible  indifierently.  He  is  reported  Is 
have  said  that  many  men  have  arrived  at  perleo* 
tk)n,  bat  only  foor  women;  and  that  these  are, 
Asia  the  wife  of  Pharaoh,  Mary  the  daoffhter  ol 
Amram,  his  first  wife  Khadljah,  and  his  daoghts 
F&tima.— VI.  i^/ef?u.— There  was  a  time  in  tht 
history  of  the  Chordi  when  all  the  expresaions  and 
in  the  book  of  Cantwles  were  applied  at  onoe  to  St. 
Mary.  Consequently  all  the  Eastern  metephois  ol 
king  Solomon  have  been  hardened  into  symbols,  and 
represented  in  pictures  or  sculpture,  and  attached 
to  her  in  popular  litanies.— VII.  Culius  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. — We  do  not  enter  into  the  theo* 
logical  bearings  of  the  worship  of  St.  Mary ;  bat  we 
shall  have  left  our  task  incomplete  if  we  do  not  add 
a  short  historical  sketeh  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
present  stete  of  the  devotion  to  her.  What  was 
ite  origin  ?  Certainly  not  the  Bible.  There  is  not 
a  word  thera  firom  which  it  could  be  inferred ;  nor 
in  the  Creeds ;  nor  in  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five 
cmturies.  Whence,  then,  did  it  arise  ?  There  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  wop> 
ship  of  St.  Mary  is  to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal 
legends  of  her  birth  and  of  her  death  which  we  have 
given  above.  There  we  find  the  germ  of  what 
afterwards  expanded  into  ite  present  portentoos 
proportions.  Some  of  the  legends  of  her  birth  are 
as  early  as  the  2nd  or  3rd  century.  They  were  the 
production  of  the  Gnostics,  and  were  unanimously 
and  fiiinly  rejected  by  the  Church  of  the  fixst  five 
centuries  as  &bulous  and  heretical.  Down  to  the 
time  of  the  Nestorian  controversy  the  adlMs  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  would  appear  to  have  beoi  wholly 
external  to  the  Church,  and  to  have  been  regarded 
as  hereticaL  But  the  Nestorian  controversies  pro- 
duced a  great  change  of  sentiment  in  men's  minds. 
Nestorius  had  mainteined,  or  at  least  it  was  the 
tendency  of  Nestorianism  to  nudntain,  not  only  that 
oar  Lord  had  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  homaa 
(which  was  right),  but  also  that  He  was  two  pai^ 
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m  mdi  tort  that  the  child  born  of  Mary  waa 
divine,  but  merelj  an  ordinary  human  being, 
vntil  the  dirinit j  aubsequentlj  united  itself  to  Him. 
This  was  eondemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
the  year  431 ;  and  the  title  8c<(roirof,  loosely  trans- 
lated '*  Mother  of  God,"   was  sanctioned.     The 
object  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Anti-Nestorians 
was  in  no  sense  to  add  honour  to  the  mother,  but 
to  maintain  the  troe  doctrine  with  respect  to  the 
Son,    Nerertheless  the  result  was  to  magnify  the 
notber,  and,  after  a  time,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Son.     The  legends  too  were  no  longer  treated  so 
roughly  as  before.     The  Gnostics  were  not  now 
objects  of  dread.    Nestorians,  and  aflerwards  Icono- 
clasts, were  objects  of  hatred.     From  this  time  the 
wonhip  of  St.  Mary  grew  apace.    We  kam  the 
present  state  of  the  rdUgious  regard  in  which  she 
is  hdd  throughout  Uie  south  of  Europe  fi-om  St. 
Alfonso  de'  Liguori.  whose  every  word  is  vouched 
for  by  the  whole  weight  of  his  Church*s  authority. 
Thus  in  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Uiere 
are  two  distinctly-marked  periods.     The  first  is 
that  whidi  commences  with  the  apostolic  times, 
and  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  century 
in  which  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  held,  during 
which  time  the  worship  of  St.  Mary  was  wholly 
external  to  the  Church,  and  was  r^arded  by  the 
Church  as  heretical,  and  confined  to  Gnostic  and 
Collyridian  heretics.    The  second  period  oommeooes 
with  the  6th  century,  when  it  began  to  spread 
within  the  Church;   and,  in  spite  of  the  shock 
given  it  by  the   Reformation,   has  continued  to 
spread,  and  is  spreading  itill.— VIII.  Her  Assump' 
tum^ — Not  only  religious   sentiments,   but   fiicts 
grew  np  in  exactly  the  same  way.    The  Assumfy* 
tion  of  St.  Mary  is  a  fact,  or  an  alleged  fact.    How 
has  it  come  to  be  accepted  ?    At  the  end  of  the 
Mh  century  we  find  that  there  existed  a  book,  De 
TVtmsitu  Virginia  Mariae,  which  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Gelasius  as  apocryphaL     This  book  is 
without    doubt  the    oldest  form  of  the  l^end. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century  the  story  of 
the  Assumption  was  external  to  the  Church,  and 
distinctly  looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  belonging 
to  the  heretics  and  not  to  her.     But  then  came  the 
change  of  sentiment  already  referred  to,  consequent 
on  the  Nestorian  controversy.     About  the  same 
time,  probably,  or  rather  later,  an  insertion  (now 
recognised  on  all  hands  to  be  a  forgery)  was  made 
in  Eusebius'  Chronicle,  to  the  effect  that  "  in  the 
year  ik.D.  48  Mary  the  Virgin  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  as  some  wrote  that  they  had  had  it  re- 
vealed to  them."     The  first  writers  within   the 
Church,   in  whose   extant  writings  we  find  the 
Assumption  asserted^  are  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the 
6th  century,  who  has  merely  copied  Melito's  book, 
J)e  Transitu  (Be  Gior,  Mart,  lib.  i.  c.  4;  Migne, 
71,  p.  708) ;  Andrew  of  Crete,  who  probably  lived 
in  tiie  7th  century ;  and  John  of  Ctemascus,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.    The 
last  of  these  authors  refers  to  the  Euthymiac  his* 
tory  as  stating  that  Marcian  and  Pulcheria  being 
in  search  of  the  body  of  St.  Mary,  sent  to  Juvenal 
of  Jerusalem  to  inquire  for  it.     Juvenal  tells  them 
the  legend.    Here  again  we  see  a  l^end  originated 
by  heretics,  and  remaining  external  to  the  Church 
till  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  creeping  into  the 
Churdi  daring  the   6th  and   7lh   centuries,  and 
finally  ratified  by  the  authority  both  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.— IX.  Her  Immaculate  Conception. 
—Similarly  with  regard  to  the  anlessnest  of  St. 
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Mary,  which  has  issued  in  the  dogna  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  Mh 
century  the  sentimoit  with  respect  to  her  was 
identiod  with  that  which  is  expressed  by  theo- 
logians of  the  Chuirh  of  England.  At  this  time 
tiie  change  of  mind  before  referred  to,  as  originated 
by  the  Nestorian  oMitroversies,  was  spreading  within 
the  Church ;  and  it  became  more  and  more  the 
general  belief  that  St.  Mary  was  preserved  from 
actual  sin  by  the  grace  of  God.  This  opinion  had 
become  alnaost  universal  in  the  12th  centuiT.    And 
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now  a  further  step  was  taken.  It  was  maintained 
by  St.  Bernard  that  St.  Mary  was  conceived  in 
original  sin,  bat  that  before  her  birth  she  was 
cleansed  from  it,  like  John  the  Baptist  and  Jeremiah. 
This  was  the  sentiment  of  the  13th  century.  Early 
in  the  14th  century  died  J.  Duns  Scotus,  and  he  is 
the -first  theologian  or  schoolman  who  threw  out 
as  a  possibility  the  idea  of  an  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, which  would  exempt  St.  Maiy  from  original 
as  well  as  actual  sin.  From  this  time  forward 
there  was  a  straggle  between  the  maculate  and 
immacolate  conceptionists,  which  has  led  at  length 
to  the  decree  of  Dec  8,  1854,  bat  which  has  not 
ceased  with  that  decree. 

Hazy,  a  Roman  Christian  who  is  greeted  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  6) 
as  having  tdled  hard  for  him.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  her. 

Mm'sIoHi,  a  place  in  Arbela,  which  Baochides 
and  Aldmus,  the  two  generals  of  Demetrius,  be- 
sieged and  took  with  great  slaughter  un  their  way 
fh>m  the  north  to  Gilgal  (1  Mace.  ix.  2).  The 
name  Mesaloth  is  omitted  by  Josephus,  nor  has 
any  trace  of  it  been  since  discovered;  but  the 
word  may,  as  Robins<»  suggests,  have  originally 
signified  tiie  '*  steps  "  or  **  terraces."  In  that  case 
it  was  probably  a  name  given  to  the  remarkable 
caverns  still  edsting  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
same  Wady,  and  now  called  Kula'at  Ihn  Ma*an. 

MM'ehlL  The  title  of  thirteen  Psalms;  xxxii., 
xlii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii.,  Ixxxviii., 
Ixxxix.,  cxlii.  In  the  Psalm  in  which  it  first 
occurs  as  a  title,  the  root  of  the  word  is  found  in 
another  form  (Ps.  xxxii.  8),  **  I  will  instruct  thee,** 
from  which  cii-cumstanoe,  it  has  been  infeiTed,  the 
title  was  applied  to  the  whole  Psalm  as  didactic. 
But  since  '^Maschil"  is  affixed  to  many  Psalms 
which  would  scarcely  be  classed  as  didactic,  <>ese- 
nius  (or  rather  Roediger)  explains  it  as  denoting 
**  any  sacred  song,  reh^ng  to  divine  things,  whose 
end  it  was  to  promote  wisdom  and  piety.  Ewald 
regards  Ps.  xlvil.  7  (A.  V.  **  sing  ye  praises  with 
understanding ;"  Heb.  maachiljf  as  the  key  to  the 
meaning  of  Maschil,  which  in  his  opinion  is  a 
musical  term,  denoting  a  melody  requiring  gi-eat 
skill  in  its  execution.  The  objection  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Roediger  is,  that  it  is  wanting  in 
precision,  and  would  allow  the  term  **  Maschil "  to 
be  applied  to  every  Psalm  in  the  P^ter.  The 
suggestion  of  Ewald  has  most  to  commend  it. 

Kaih,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aram  ^Gen.  x.  23). 
In  1  Chr.  i.  1 7  the  name  appears  as  Meshech.  As 
to  the  gec^raphical  position  of  Mash,  Joseph  us 
connects  the  name  with  Jfesene  in  lower  Babylonia, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  mure  pro- 
bable opinion  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Bochart  and  others,  that  the  name  Mash  is  repie- 
sented  by  the  Mens  Mastua  of  classical  writers, 
a  range  whidi  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Mesopotamia,  between  the  Tigris  and  Eaphratr*, 
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coniiKls  the  nsms  of  Huh  mid  Hyulft 
to  UT  Ihp  leut,  utremelT  doabtful. 
It'al.    The  am*  m  Uishml  or  Hiihal  {) 
.74). 


ilesc«ndiuili  re 


le  wmiil*  of  Solomim,  wl 
^tarned  with  ZonlalHl  (I  EnJr.  y. ; 
Thii  name  occnn  Tar  SHBMUIB  in 
I  Gal  viii.  4.1  (romp.  Eir.  riil.  16). 
KHOM.      [(kl>  TErTAMENT.] 

Kh^Iuu  L  a  pUca  oppocite  la  Jemnlem,  at 
which  jDdu  Uaccatianu  and  hit  fiitlow«n  ukis- 
bM  themnlvM  to  bewail  the  dcMlatloa  of  the  dt; 
and  tb<  ranctiur;  (1  M»cc.  iii.  46).  There  I>  no 
doubt  that  it  i>  identical  with  Mizpeh  of  Ben 
jamln,— 9.  One  of  the  citia  which  were  taJcei 
fnm  the  AmmoniEa  by  Jndai  Mnccnhnens  in  hi: 
mnpaipi  on  the  nrt  of  Jordaa  (1  Meux.  v.  35) 
It  la  probiblT  the  ancient  atj  of  Miipeh  of  Gilmi. 

■u'rakBA,  an  SDdent  place,  the  nntin  (pot  of 
Samtah,  oneofthe  old  king*  of  the  HdoralM  (Gen. 
imi.  3H;  I  Chr.  I.  47).  Schwan  r215)  men- 
tion! a  lite  called  Bit-Mamli,  a  few  milea  aouth  of 
Petnu  He  piobahl;  refen  to  the  pliice  naikR] 
An  Mafralt  in  Pahoer'i  Uap^  and  Ain  tl-Uadaia 
in  Kiepert'a. 

Km'm,  >  Mm  of  lahnuel  (Cei.  itt.  H;  1  Chr. 
i.  30),  Hit  doeeDdapU  wen  not  improtHbly  the 
Jfattmi,  who  an  pbi»d  by  Ptolemj  in  the  eait  of 
ArebEa,  near  the  borden  of  Babjlonia. 

■M'nh,  i,  «.  "  temptatian,"  a  uma  girtn  to 
the  epot.  aJu  called  Mehibam,  where  Ihe  Iiraelitia 
tempted  Jehorab  (Ei.  iri.  7 ;  Pe.  «t.  8,  9 ;  Heb. 

iii.  a). 

Kud'H  =  UiAnua  3  (1  Ead.  ii.  22 ;  comp. 
Ear.  I.  2'i). 
KaMi'u.     The  nma  ai  HuraiAH,  SO,  the 

aoceitor  of  Bnruch  (Bar.  i.  1). 

KMtloTi-Twa  Dceure  oitlf  in  the  Apactypha 
(Snsan.  rer.  S4),  where  the  margin  o(  the  A.  V. 
hai  Imliili.  There  ii  no  doubt  that  the  Greek 
word  i>  correffly  rendired,  a>  is  erident  (rom  the 
deacription  nf  it  hy  Thwiphrastas,  Pliuy,  Di'oaeoridee. 
and  other  wiilers.  The  fiitpant  rean  known  in 
lh«  irta  ag  "  mutich."  and  whiih  is  obtained  by 
induona  miute  in  the  trunk  in  the  month  M 
AugUbl,  ia  the  pi-odace  at  thia  Ine,  whose  soeotiRe 


SCATTAHIAH 

BMiie  Is  Pittaehiu  bnffioui.  It  ia  lawd  villi  n*  la 
strengthen  the  teeth  and  gam,  and  wai  ao  applied 
by  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  modi  priied  im 
this  account,  and  for  its  many  snppised  roerUeal 
Tirtues.     Both  Pliny  and  D "    ' 
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given  a  full  and  very  inlerating  account 
Lentisks  or  Mnstieh  plinta  of  Sao  (Chioa).  loe 
Pittachia  ieniiacux  ia  common  on  the  ahom  of 
the  Medilemnean.  Accoidiog  to  Straod  (Fkr, 
Paliiat.  So.  U9)  it  has  been  obaervsd  at  Joppa, 
both  by  Banwolf  and  Pocoeke.  The  Uaaticb-trN 
belongs  to  the  natural  order   '--- — j------- 


ib  (1  Esd.  ii.  31 ;  oomp.  Eir 
Katlin'aila  =  Uetudeelau,  the  m 


(L«ke 


i.  37). 


1.30). 


Xatnd,  n  dangbtar  of  Ueiahab,  and  motho'  el 
Hchetabel,  who  wes  wife  of  Hadar  (or  Hsiad) 
of  Pan,  king  of  Edom  (Oeo.  uori.  89;  1  Chr. 
i.  50). 

XBtii,  a  fiimily  of  the  tribe  of  Bo^Jranta,  ta 
which  Saul  the  king  of  lirael  bdonged  (1  Sim, 
1.21). 

XaftiB.  1,  TbepriectofBaal  ilainbefanhia 
al tare  in  the  idol  temple  at  Jaosalem  (S  K.  d.  IS; 
a  Chr.  iiiii.  17).  He  probaUy  accompanied  Atba- 
•       -   -     ather  of  Sbq  ~ 


(Jer. 


■i.i.l). 


-8.  The  6 


in  the  Utter  part  of  the 
wuideringi  of  the  Inulitea  (Num.  iil.  18, 19). 
It  lay  neit  beyond  the  well,  or  Beer,  and  between 
it  and  Nahaliel ;  Nahaliel  igida  btng  bat  <M 
day's  jonmey  from  the  Baiaoth  or  beighbi  of  Hoab 
Mattanah  wai  therefbm  probably  aHnated  to  the 
8.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  no  nama  like  it  appatn 
to  have  been  ret  diicorered. 

Kotteni'th.  1.  The  original  name  of  Zedekilh 
king  of  Judnh,  which  wss  chan^  when  Nebuchad- 
neEiar  placed  him  on  the  throne  instead  of  hit 
nfphew  JehoiBcbin  {2  K.  tiiv,  17).— 8.  A  L«Tile 
dnger  of  the  ions  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ii.  15).  He 
i<  dwcHbed  a<  Iho  son  of  Micab,  Hicha  (N«h. 
Ii.  17),  or  Michaiah  {Neb.  ni.  35),  and  afler  the 
return  from  BabTlon  lived  in  the  villaga  of  the 
NetophathitM  (1  Chr.  ii.  16)  or  Nelophathi  (Neh. 
iii.  28],  which  the  sineen  had  built  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoadarjen]salem?Neh.iii.29).  As  le«ler  of 
the  Temple  choir  aft^riK  restoration  (Neh.  li.  17, 
Iii.  B)  in  the  time  of  Kehemiah,  he  took  part  in 
the  moslmt  wrrice  which  sccomnuiied  tin  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25,  35). 
We  tind  him  amoni;  Ihe  Leritea  of  the  secood  rank, 
"  keepers  of  the  threeholils,"  an  office  which  tell 
to  the  aingere  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  IB,  21).— S.  A 
deueadAnt  of  Asaph,  nnd  ancestor  of  Jahaiid  the 
Lcvite  In  Ihe  reign  of  Jebwhaphat  (2  Chr.  «. 
14).--4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam  (Err.  i.  26).— 
B.  One  of  the  Mns  of  Zottu  (t:ir.  i,  27).— 4.  A 
descend.nnt  of  Pahath-Mnab  (Gir.  i.  30) And 

7.  One  of  the  wn.  of  Baci  (Kir.  i.  37),  who  all 
put  away  their  forei);n  wires  at  Etra's  command.^ 

8.  A   Levil«,  father  of  Zaanir,  and   aortator  of 
Hanan-  the  nnder-tieasurer  who  hid  cJiarge  of  the 

iReringi  for  the  l.eritei  in  the  time  of  Nebemiah 
(Neh.  liiL  1.1^— ».  One  of  the  foarteen  lou  of 
Henvin,  whr«*  oIIifc  it  wai  to  blow  the  homi  b  the 
Temple  service  as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr.  ur. 
' .  Id).— 10.  A  lin-vtidant  of  Asai^i,  the  Levit* 
instnl,  who  assisted  in  the  poiilication  of  Iha 
Temple  in  the  reign  of  Heiekiah  (1  Chr,  ub.  13V 
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Mlf  teUlfty  the  soQ  of  Nathan,  and  grancUon  of 
arid  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Liike  iii.  31). 
■ftt'tatbiA,  a  descendant  of  Hashum,  who  put 
ray  hia  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Esra  (£zr.  x.  33). 
KU^atM'oi.  1.  =  Mattithiah,  who  stood 
Ezra'a  right  hand  when  he  read  the  law  to  the 
opie  (1  Etfdr.  ix«  43 ;   comp.  Neh.  viii.  4)." 

The  father  of  the  Maccahees  (1  Mace.  ii.  1,  14, 
;.  17,  19,  24,  27,  39,  45,  49,  xir.  29).— 3.  The 
a  of  Ab8ak>m,  and  brother  of  Jonathan  14 

Maoc  xi.  70,  ziii.  ll).**!.  The  son  of  Simon 
accabeaa,  who  was  treacherously  murdered,  to- 
ther  with  his  father  and  brother,  in  the  fortress 
'  Docna,  by  Ptelomeus  the  son  of  Abubus  (1  Mace. 
i.  14). — 5.  One  of  the  three  envoys  sent  by 
icanor  to  treat  with  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Mace. 
r.  19).—^.  Son  of  Amoe,  in  Ihe  genealogy  of 
sua  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25).— 7.  Son  of  Semei,  in 
te  same  catal<^ue  (Luke  iii.  26). 

XattMia'L  L  One  of  the  fiunily  of  Hashum, 
ho  in  the  time  of  Ezra  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
Hzr.  X.  33).— 2.  A  descendant  of  Bani,  who  put 
vay  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x. 
7  ).«-^.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
eshtia  (Neh.  xii.  19). 

Xat'than,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grandfather 
r  Joseph  **the  husband  of  Mary"  (Matt.  i.  15). 
fe  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  genealogy  as 
[atthat  in  Luke  iii.  24,  with  whom  indeed  he 
(  probably  identical. 

Xatthuii'ai  =  MATTANiAH,oneof  the  desoend- 
ats  ot  Elam  (1  Esdr.  ix.  27 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  26). 

ICat'tfaat.  1.  Son  of  Levi  and  grand&ther  of 
oteph,  according  to  the  genealogy  of  Luke  (iii. 
4).— 2.  Also  the  son  of  a  Levi,  and  a  progenitor 
f  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  29). 

]Iattliela8=MAASEiAH  1  (1  Ead.  ix.  19;  oomp. 
Ixr.  X.  18). 

Xat'thew.  Matthew  the  Apostle  and  Eran- 
ndist  is  the  same  as  Levi  (Luke  r.  27-29)  the  son 
if  a  certain  Alphaeus  (Mark  ii.  14).  His  call  to 
le  an  Apostle  is  related  by  all  three  Evangelists  in 
he  same  words,  except  that  Matthew  (ix.  9)  gives 
he  former,  and  Mark  (ii.  14)  and  Luke  (v.  27) 
he  latter  name.  The  publicans,  properly  so  called 
ptAlicani),  were  pei-sons  who  farmed  the  lUtman 
axes,  and  they  were  usually,  in  later  times,  Roman 
mights,  and  persons  of  wealth  and  credit.  They 
mployed  under  them  inferior  officers,  natives  o( 
he  province  where  the  taxes  were  collected,  called 
properly  portitores^  to  which  class  Matthew  no 
ibubt  belonged.  Eusebius  mentions  that  afler  our 
Lord's  ascension  Matthew  preached  in  Judaea  (some 
idd  for  fitlteen  years),  and  then  went  to  foreign 
lations.  To  the  lot  of  Mattiiew  it  fell  to  visit 
Aethiopia,  says  Socrates  Scholasticus.  But  Am- 
brose says  tlmt  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of 
the  Persians ;  Isidore  the  Macedonians ;  and  others 
the  Panhians,  the  Medes,  the  Pei-sinns  of  the 
Euphratea.  Nothing  whatever  is  really  known. 
HeradeoD,  the  disciple  of  Valentinus,  describes  him 
IS  dying  a  natural  death,  which  Clement,  Origen, 
ind  TertuUian  seem  to  accept :  the  tradition  that  he 
Jied  H  martyr,  he  it  true  or  false,  came  in  afterwards. 
XattheWt  Gospel  ol  The  (lospel  which  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Matthew  was  written  by  the 
Apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity. 
I.  Language  in  tcfUch  it  wds  first  written, — We 
ire  told  on  the  authority  of  Papias,  Irenaeiis,  Pan- 
fcaenns,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and 
many  other  Fathers,  that  the  (jlospel  was  fii-st 
wntten  in  Hebrew,  t.  e.  in  the  vernacular  language 
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of  Palestine,  the  Anunaio.    a,  Pftpias  of  HierapoUa 
(who  flourished  in  the  fii^st  half  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury) says,  '*  Matthew  wrote  the  divine  oracles  in 
the  Hebrew  dialect ;  and  eaeh  interpreted  them  as 
he  was  able."     b,    Irenaeus  says  (iii.   1),   that 
'*  whilst  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome 
and  founding  the  Church,  Matthew  put  forth  his 
written  Gospel  amongst  the  Hebrews  in  their  own 
dialect."    c.  According  to  Eusebius,  Pantaenns  *"  is 
reported  to  have  gone  to  the  Indians,  where  it  is 
said  that  he  found  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  already 
among  some  who  had  the  knowledge  of  Christ  there, 
to  whom  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  apostles,  had 
preached,  and  left  them  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
written  in  Hebrew,  which  was  preserved  till  the 
time  referred  to."    This  story  reappears  in  two  dif- 
ferent forms : — Jerome  and  Rnffinus  say  that  PSn- 
taenns  brought  back  with  him  this  Hebrew  Gospel ; 
and  Kioephorus  asserts  that  Bartholomew  dictated 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,    d.  Origen  says,  **  As  I  have  learnt  by 
tradition  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone 
are  xeoeived  without  dispute  by  the  CSiurch  of  God 
under  heaven :  the  first  was  written  by  St.  Matthew, 
once  a  tax-gatherer,  aflerwards  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who   published  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jewish  converts,  composed  in   the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage."   e,  Eusebius  {If,  E,  in.  24)  gives  as  his 
own  opinion  the  following :  **  Matthew  having  fint 
preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them,  when 
he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his 
Gorpel,  composed  in  their  native  language."    Other 
passages  to  the  same  efiect  occur  in  Cyril,  Epi- 
phanius, Hieronymus,  who  mentions  the  Hebrew 
original  in  seven  places  at  least  of  his  works,  and 
from  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,Chrysostom,  Augustine^ 
and  other  later  writers.    From  all  these  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  old  opinion  was  that  Matthew  wrote 
in  the  Hebrew  language.    So  far  all  the  testimony 
is  for  a  Hebrew  original.    But  there  are  arguments 
of  no  m«m  weight  in  favour  of  the  Greek.    1.  The 
quotations  from  the  0.  T.  in  this  Gospel  are  of  two 
kinds:  those  introduced  into  the  narrative  to  point 
out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  &c ;  and  those 
where  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  the  persons 
introduced,  and  especially  our  Lord  Himself,  make 
use  of  0.  T.  quotations.    Between  these  two  classes 
a  difference  of  treatment  is  observable.  -  In  the  latter 
class,  where  the  citations  occur  in  discourses,  the 
Septuagint  version  is  followed.     The  quotations  iu 
the  narrative,  however,  do  not  follow  the  Septua- 
gint, but  appear  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
text.    A  mere  translator  could  not  have  done  this. 
But  an  independent  writer,  using  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  wishing  to  confoi*m  his  narrative  to  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  Apostles,  might  have  used  for  the 
quotations  the  well-known  Greek  0.  T.  used  by  his 
colleagues.     2.  But  this  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over 
by  assuming  a  high  authority  for  this  translation, 
as  though  maiie  by  an  inspired  writer;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  wiiter  was  Matthew  him- 
self, or  at  least  that  he  directed  it,  or  that  it  Wiis 
some  other  Apostle,  or  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  or  John,  or  the  general  body  of  the  Apostles, 
or  that  two  disciples  of  St.  Matthew  wrote,  from 
him,  the  one  in  Aramaic  and  the  other  in  Greek  I 
3.  The  original  Hebrew,  of  which  so  many  speak, 
no  one  of  the  witnesses  ever  saw  (Jerome  is  no  ex- 
ception) ;  and  so  little  store  has  the  Church  set 
upon  it  that  it  has  utterly  perished.    4.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  a  compel,  not  the  same  as  our  canonical 
i  Matthew,  sometimes  usurped  the  Apostle's  namo.  i 
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and  loine  of  the  witnesses  we  have  quoted  appear 
to  have  ret'err«Hl  to  this  in  one  or  other  of  its 
▼arioos  fui  m»  or  names.  The  Nazarenes  and  Ebi- 
onites  postiesseti  each  a  modification  of  the  same 
gospel,  which  uo  doubt  each  altered  more  and  more 
as  their  tenets  diverged,  and  which  bore  various 
iuuDe»— the  Gospel  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  the 
Gospd  accoiding  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  or  the  GoKpelacoording  to  Matthew.  Enough 
is  known  to  decide  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  was  not  identical  with  our  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew ;  but  it  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  synopticil  gospels,  and  especially  to  Matthew. 
Is  it  imposKible  that  when  the  Hebrew  Matthew  is 
spoken  of,  this  questionable  document,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews,  was  really  refen-ed  to  ?  All  that 
is  certain  is,  that  Nazaienes  or  Ebionites,  or  both, 
boasted  that  they  possessed  the  original  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  Jerome  is  the  exception ;  and  him  we 
can  eoBvict  of  the  very  mistake  of  confounding  the 
two,  and  almost  on  his  own  confession.— H.  Style 
and  Diction.  —  1.  Matthew  uses  the  expression, 
'*  that  it  might  be  fulHUed  which  was  spoken  of 
the  Lord  by  the  prophet"  (i.  22,  ii.  15).  In  ii.  5, 
and  in  later  passages  of  Matt,  it  is  abbreviated  (ii. 
17,  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  35,  xxi. 
4,  xxvi.  56,  xxvii.  9).  2.  The  refei-ence  to  the 
Mesuah  under  the  name  **Son  of  David,"  occurs 
in  Matthew  eight  times ;  and  three  times  each  in 
Marie  and  Luke.  3.  Jerusalem  is  called  **  the  holy 
city,"  "the  holy  place"  Hv.  5,  xxiv.  16,  xxvii.  55). 
4.  The  expi'ession  crvvrl\ua  rov  ai&yos  is  used 
five  times;  in  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  only  once,  in 
Ep.  to  Hebiews.  5.  The  phrase  "  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  about  thirty-three  times ;  other  writers 
use  "  kingdom  of  God,"  which  is  fomid  also  in 
Matthew.  6.  **  Heavenly  Father,"  used  about  six 
times ;  and  **  Father  in  heaven  "  about  sixteen,  and 
without  explanation,  point  to  the  Jewish  mode  of 
speaking  in  this  Gospel.  For  other  more  minute 
verbal  peculiarities,  see  Credneo.— III.  Citations 
from  0,  T, — The  following  list  is  nearly  complete: 
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Matt 

Matt 

L23. 

Is.  vil.  14. 

xvil.   2. 

Ex.  xxxiv.2«. 

IL    6. 

MIc  v.  2. 

11. 

ICaL  ill  1.  iv.  5. 

16. 

Hob.  xi.  1. 

xvtU.15. 

Lev.  xix.  17  (?) 

18. 

Jer.  xxxi.  15 

xix.  4. 

Oen.  L  27. 

iU.    3. 

la  xL  3. 

5. 

Gen.  U.  24. 

iv.    4. 

Deut  vUL  3. 

7. 

Duut.  xxiv.  1. 

6. 

Prt.  xcL  11. 

18. 

Ex.  XX.  12,  Lev. 

T. 

DeuL  vl.  16. 

xix.  18. 

10. 

Deut  vi.  1.1. 

xxL   5. 

Zech.  ix.  9. 

15. 

la.  viiL  23.  ix.  1. 

9. 

Fa.  cxviil.  25. 

V.    5. 

Ps.  xv.xvU.  11. 

13. 

l8.lvL7.Jer.viL 

21. 

Ex.  XX.  13. 

11. 

27. 

Ex.  XX.  14. 

18. 

R».viIL2. 

31. 

Deut.  xxlv.  1. 

42. 

Ps.  cxvilL  22. 

33. 

Lev.  xlx.  12,  Dent. 

44. 

Is.  vliL  14. 

XNlii.  23. 

xxIL  21. 

Deut.  XXV.  6. 

38. 

Ex  xxi.  24. 

3'L 

Ex.  IIL  6. 

43. 

Lev.  xix.  IK. 

37. 

Deut.  vL  5. 

VHL    4. 

Lev.  xlv.  2. 

39. 

Lev.  xlx.  18. 

17. 

Is.  Uii.  4. 

44. 

Pucx.  1. 

Ix.  13. 

HoH.  vl.  6, 

XXilL  35. 

Gen  iv.  8, 2  C!hr. 

X.  35. 

Mlc.  vii.  6. 

xxiv.  21. 

Xi.    6. 

1».  XXXV.  6,  xxix. 

38. 

Ps.  ixix.  26  (?) 

1ft. 

Jer.  xU.  7,  xxlL 

10. 

Mul  iU.  1. 

6(f) 

14. 

Mai.  iv.  5. 

39. 

Ps  cxviiL  26. 

ZiL3. 

1  Sam.  xxi.  6. 

xxlv.  15. 

Dan.ix.27. 

5. 

Num.  xxviii.  9  (?) 

29. 

Is.  xUL  10. 

7. 

Ho!'.  vl.  6. 

37. 

Gen.  vl  11. 

18. 

lii.  xlii.  1. 

xxvi  31. 

Zech.  xUl  7. 

40. 

Jun.  1.  17. 

62. 

Gen.  ix.  6  (?) 

42. 

1  K.  X.  1. 

6t. 

Dan.  vii.  Vi. 

xiiL  14. 

Ir.  vi.  9. 

XxvlL   9. 

Zfich.  xi.  13. 

85. 

P8.  l.\^viU.  2. 

3i. 

Pk».  XXlL  18. 

XV.    4. 

Ex.  AX.  12,  xxi.  17. 

43. 

Pa.  xxii.  8. 

&v.    8. 

lb.  xxix.  13. 

48. 

Bkzxii  1. 

"•IV.  Oemiineness  of  the  Ooepei,    Soma  arftiC8, 
admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  m  put  of  the 
Gospel,  apply  to  St.  Matthew  as  thvj  do  to  St. 
Luke,  the  grataitooi  snppositMO  of  m  later  oditor 
or  compiler,  who  by  aogmenting  and  altering  the 
earlier  document  produced  our  prcMot  Goqid     We 
are  asked  to  believe  that  in  the  2nd  ccntniy  Ibr 
two  or  more  of  the  Gospels,  new  works,  differing 
from  them  both  in  matter  and  compaasy  wart  sqIh 
stituted  for  the  old,  and  that  about  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century  our  present  Gospda  were  ndoptad  by 
authority  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  that 
hencefoith  the  copies  of  the  (Mer  works  entirely 
diaappeared.      Passages    from    S^  Matthew   are 
quoted  by  Justin  ^lartyr,  by  the  author  of  the 
letter    to    Diognetus,    by    Hegesippua,    Ircnaens, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophiloa,  Clement,  Tcr- 
tuUian,  and  Origen.     It  is  not  merely  from 
matter  but  the  manner  of  the  qnotaiions,  from  thi 
calm  appeal  as  to  a  settled  authority,  fimn 
absence  of  all  hints  of  doubt,  that  we  n^^ard  K 
proved  that  the  book  we  possess  had  not  been  th^» 
subject  of  any  sudden  change.     The  dtationa 
Justin  Martyr,  very  important  for  this  aubjeet 
have  been  thought  to  ixidicate  a  aouroe  difimnf 
from  the  Gospels  which  we  now  posieai ;  and  bx 
the  word   &iro/a^fiOKff^fiara   (nemoin),  he 
been  supposed  to  indicate  that  lost  work.     S] 
is  not  given  here  to  show  that  the  remains 
to  are  the  Gospels  which  we  possess,  and  not  an^ 
one   book;   and  that  though  Joi^n  qnotea 
Gospels  very  loosely,  so  that  his  words  often  bear 
but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  original,  the  aam* 
is  true  of  his  quotatkns  from  the  Septuagint.    Tb» 
genuineness  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
has  been  questioned,  but  b  established  on  sal 
factory  grounds,    i.  All  the  old  MS8.  and 
contain  them ;  and  they  are  quoted  by  the  Fathi 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.    Cdbnu  also  kne 
ch.  ii.     ii.  Their  contents  would  naturally 
part  of  a  Gospel  intended  primarily  for  the  Jews 
iii.  The  commencement  of  ch.  iii.  is  dqiendent  oi 
ii.  23 ;  and  in  iv.  13  there  is  a  reference  to  ii.  S3 
iv.  In  constructions  and  expressions  they  are  simi 
to  the  rest  of  the  Gospel.     Professor  Norton 
putes  the  genuineness  of  these  diaptera  upon  th^ 
ground  of  the  ditiiculty  of  harmonising  them  wi 
St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  upon  the  ground  that 
large  number  of  the  Jewish  Christians  did  not 
sess  them  in  their  version  of  the  Gospel.— V. 
when  the  Gospel  teas  trrit/^n.— Nothing  can  be 
on  this  point  with  certainty.    Some  of  the  anciew 
think  that  it  was  written  in  the  eighth  year 
the  Ascension  (Theophylact  and  Euthymius) ;  oi 
in  the  Hfleenth  (Nicephorus) ;  whilst  Ixenaens  sa 
(iii.  1)  that  it  was  written  **  when  Peter  and 
were  preaching  in  Kome,"  and  Eusebiua  at  the 
when  Mattliew  was  about  to  leave  Palestine, 
most  probable  supposition  is  that  it  was  written 
between  50  and  60 ;  the  emct  year  cannot  even  be 
guessed  at.— VI.  Place  where  it  toas  written. — 
There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  Gospel 
written  in  Palestine.— VII.  Purpoee  of  the  Gotpet, 
— The  Gospel  itself  tells  us  by  plain  internal  evid- 
ence that  it  was  written  for  Jewish  converts,  to 
show  them  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  of  the 
0.  T.  whom  they  expected.     Jewish  converts  over 
all  the  world  seem  to  have  been  intended,  and  not 
merely  Jews  in  Pnlnitine.     It  is  pervaded  by  one 
principle,   the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jeans. 
Xatthi'u,  the  Apostle  elected  to  fill  the  place 
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ntor  Judas  (Acts  i.  26).  All  bejond  this  I 
imow  of  him  for  certainty  is  that  he  had 
xmstant  atteodant  upon  the  Lord  Jesus 
be  whole  ooune  of  His  ministry ;  for  such 
and  by  St  Peter  to  be  the  necessary  quali- 
>f  one  who  was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  re- 
n.  It  is  said  that  he  preached  the  Gospel 
•red  martyrdom  in  Ethiopia.  The  election 
bias  is  discussed  by  Bishop  Beveridge, 
rol.  L  serm.  2. 

d'af  =  M ATTATHAH,  of  the  descendants  of 
( 1  Esdr.  ix.  33 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  z.  33). 
l:tti'alL  1.  A  Levite,  the  first-bom  of 
the  Korhite,  who  presided  over  the  offer- 
la  in  the  pans  (1  Chr.  iz.  31 ;  comp.  Lev. 
12],  &c.).— 2.  One  of  the  Levites  of  the 
ank  onder  Asaph,  appointed  by  David  to 
before  the  ark  in  the  musical  service 
zvi.  5),  **  with  harps  upon  Sheminith " 
L  Chr.  zv.  21),  to  lead  the  choir.^^.  One 
imily  of  Nebo,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  43).— 4.  Pro- 
priest,  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Ezra 
e  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Ezr.  viii. 
The  same  as  2,  the  Hebrew  being  in  the 
ed  form  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21).  He  was  one 
z  sons  of  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xzv.  3,  21). 
Mk  (Is.  vii.  25;.  The  tool  used  in  Arabia 
ening  the  ground,  described  by  Niebuhr, 
generally  to  our  mattock  or  grubbing-axe, 
ngle-headed  pickaxe,  the  sarculns  simplext 
(ed  to  bicomiMf  of  Falladius.  The  ancient 
1  hoe  was  of  wood,  and  answered  for  hoe, 
nd  pick. 
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EgjptUn  IMM*.    C^^rom  Wllkiiuoa.) 

i  {i.e.  a  hammer;  a  variation  of  mall,  from 

),  a  woi-d  employed  by  our  translators  to 

he  Hebrew  teim  miphits.    The  Hebrew  and 

alike  occur  in  Prov.  xxv.  18  only.     But  a 

rt  from  the  same  root,  and  differing  but 

in  form,  viz.  mappetSt  is  found  in  Jer.  li. 

is  there  translated  by  **  battle-ax.*' 

I'llm.     The  marginal  note  to  the  A.  V.  of 

.  38,  *•  the  God  of  forces/*  gives,  as  the 

»nt  of  the  last  word,  *'  Mauzzira,  or  gods 

ITS,  or  munitions. **      The  Geneva  version 

the  Hebrew  as  a  proper  name  both  in  Dan. 

D.B. 


zi.  38  and  39,  where  the  word  occurs  again  (marg. 
of  A.  V.  ''munitions").  In  the  Greek  yer8i<m  of 
Theodoti(»i  it  is  treated  as  a  proper  name,  as  well 
as  in  the  Vulgate.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
**  Mauzzim  **  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense  of 
"  fortresses,"  just  as  in  Dan.  zi.  19,  39 ;  *'  the  god 
of  fortresses  "  being  then  the  deitj  who  presided 
over  strongholds.  But  beyond  this  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  connect  an  appellation  so  general  with 
any  special  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  Calvin 
suggested  that  it  denoted  **  money,"  the  strongest 
of  all  powers.  By  others  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  Mars.  The  opinion  of  Gesenius  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  "the  god  of  fortresses'*  was  Jupiter 
Capitol  inos,  for  whom  Antioohns  built  a  temple  at 
Antioch  (Li v.  zli.  90).  A  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Layard  (JWn.  ii.  456,  note)  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  After  describing  Hera,  the  Assyrian 
Venus,  as  **  standing  erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned 
with  a  tower  or  mural  coronet,  which,  we  leam 
from  Lucian,  was  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  figure  oif 
the  goddess,"  he  adds  in  a  note,  '*  May  she  oe  oonr 
nected  with  the  *  El  Maozem,*  the  deity  presiding 
over  bulwarks  and  foitresses,  the  '  god  of  forces ' 
of  Dan.  zi.  38?" 

Xaiiti'af  ^Mattithiah  3  (1  Esd.  iz.  35; 
comp.  iLzr.  X.  43). 

ICai'nroth.  The  marrin  of  the  A^  V.  of  Job 
xzxviii.  32  gives  **  the  twelve  signs  *'  as  the  eqoii 
valent  of  **  Mazzaroth,"  and  this  is  in  all  probabil- 
ity its  true  meaning.  The  Peshito-Syriac  renders 
it  by  ♦•  the  wain  "  or  •*  Greet  Bear."  Fiirst  midei^ 
stands  by  iftazzaroth  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  same 
as  the  *'star'*  of  Amos  t.  26.  On  referring  to 
2  K.  zziii.  5,  we  find  the  word  tnazzdMh  (A.  V. 
^  the  planets  "),  differing  only  from  Mazzaroth  in 
having  the  liquid  /  for  r,  and  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin **the  twelve  signs,"  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In 
later  Jewish  writings  mazzdldth  are  the  signs  of 
the  2U)diac.  In  consequence  of  this,  Rashi,  and 
the  Hebrew  commentators  generally,  identify  mag- 
zaroth  and  mazzalothf  though  their  interpretations 
vary. 

Xeadow.  This  word,  so  peculiarly  English,  is 
used  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  words  which 
are  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other. 
1.  Gen.  zli.  2  and  18.  Here  the  word  in  the 
original  is  ha^AchA,  It  appears  to  be  an  E^ptian 
term,  llie  same  form  is  retained  by  the  Coptic 
version.  Its  use  in  Job  viii.  11  (A.  V.  "flag") 
seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  **  meadow,  but  some 
kind  of  reed  or  water-plant.  But  as  during  high 
inundations  of  the  Nile — such  inundations  as  are 
the  cause  of  fruitful  years — the  whole  of  the  land 
on  either  side  is  a  marsh,  and  as  the  cultivation 
extends  up  to  the  very  lip  of  the  river,  is  it  not 
possible  that  Achu  may  denote  the  herbage  of  the 
growing  crops?  2.  Judg,  xx,  33  only;  "the 
meadows  of  Gibeah."  Here  the  word  is  Mautrek^ 
which  occurs  nowhere  else  with  the  same  vowels 
attached  to  it.  The  sense  is  Uius  doubly  uncer^ 
tain.  The  most  plausible  interpretation  is  that  ot 
the  Peshito-Syriac,  which  by  a  slight  difference  in 
the  vowel-points  makes  the  word  mearah  "the 
cave. 

Me'ah,  the  Tower  td^  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  when  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (iii. 
1,  xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Hana- 
neel  and  the  sheep^te,  and  appears  to  have  been 
situated  somewhere  at  the  north-east  part  of  the 
city,  outside  of  the  wails  of  Zion, 
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Meals.     Our  information  on  this  subject  is  but 
scanty :  the  early  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have 
given  special   names  to   their   several   meals,  for 
the  terms    rendered    ••  dine  **   and    **  dinner  **   in 
the  A.  V.   (Gen.   xliii.    16;    Prov.  xv.  17)   are 
in  reality  general  expressions,  which  might  more 
correctly  be'rendered  "eat  **  and  *'  portion  of  food." 
In  the  N.  T.  we  have  the  Greek  terms  ipt<rTov 
and  SfTiryoVf  which  the  A.  V.  renders  respectively 
**  dinner"  and  "supper"  (Luke  xiv.    12;    John 
ixi.  12),  but  which  are   more  properly  "break- 
fast "  and  "  dinner."     There  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  hours  at  which  the  meals  were  taken: 
the   Egyptians   undoubtedly  took   their  principal 
meal  at  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  16)  :  labourers  took  a 
light  meal  at  that  time  (Ruth  ii.  14;  comp.  verse 
17) ;  and  occasionally  that  early  hour  was  devoted 
to  excess  and  revelling  (IK.  xx.  16).     It  has  been 
inferred  from  those  passages  (somewhat  too  hastily, 
we  think)  that  the  principal  meal  generally  took 
place  at  noon :  the  Egyptians  do  indeed  still  make 
a  substantial  meal  at  that  time ;  but  there  are  indic- 
ations that  the  Jews  rather  followed  the  custom 
that  prevails  among  the  Bedouins,  and  made  their 
principal  meal  after  sunset,  and  a  lighter  meal  at 
about  9  or  10  a.m.     The  posture  at  meals  varied 
at  various  periods :  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  old  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  (Gen. 
xzvii.  19;  Judg.  xix.  6;  1  Sam.  xx.  5,  24;  1  K. 
ziii.  20),  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  they 
sat  on  chairs;   they  may  have  squatted   on  the 
ground,  as  was  the  occasional,  though  not  perhaps 
the  general  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.    The 
table  was  in  this  case  but  slightly  elevateil  above 
the  ground,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Egypt.      As 
luxury  increased,  the  practice  of  sitting  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  reclining:  the  first  intimation 
of  this  occurs  in  the  prophecies  of  Amos  (iii.  12, 
vi.  4).     The  custom  may  have  been  borrowed  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  Babylonians  and  Syrians, 
,  among  whom  it  prevailed  at  an  early  period  (Esth. 
i.  6,  vii.  8).     In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  reclining 
was  the  universal  custom,  as  is  implied   in  the 
terms  used  for  **8itiin(j  at  meat,"  as  the  A.  V. 
incorrectly  has  it.    The  couch  itself  is  only  once 
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mentioned  (Mark  vii.  4;   A.  V.  "tables'^  but 

there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Roman  tricHmmi 

had  been  introduced,  and  that  the  arrangements  of  the 

table  resembled  those  described  by  classical  writers. 

Generally  speaking,  only  three  persons  reclined  on 

each  couch,  but  occasionally  four  or  even  five.    The 

couches  were  provided  with  cushions  on  which  the 

left  elbow  rested  in  support  of  the  upper  part  of  the 

body,  while  the  right  arm  remained  free :  a  room 

provided  with  these  was  described  as  iarpntiiwov, 

lit.  "spread  "  (Mark  xiv.  15;  A.  V.  "  fumiihed  "). 

As  several  guests  reclined  on  the  same  couch,  each 

overlapped  his  neighbour,  as  it  were,  and  rested  his 

head  on  or  near  the  breast  of  the  one  who  la 

behind  him  :   he  was  then  said  to  "  lean  on  thi 

bosom  "  of  his  neighbour  (John  xiii.  23,  xxi.  20).^ 

The  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  couches 

three  sides  of  a  s(iuare,  the  fourth  being  left  o;^ 

for  the  servants  to  bring  up  the  dishes.     Som^ 

doubt  attends  the  question  whether  the  femal 

took  their  meals  along  with  the  males.     The 

of   Ruth    amid    the    reapers    (Ruth    ii.   14), 

Elkanah  with  his  wives  (1   Sam.  i.  4),  of  Job 

sons  and  daughters  (Job  i.  4),  and  the 

intermixture  of  the  sexes  in  daily  life,  make 

more  than  probable  that  they  did  so  join ;  at 

same  time,  as  the  duty  of  attending  npon 

guests  devolved  upon  them  (Luke  x.  40),  th 

probably  took  a  somewhat  irregular  and   brief» 

repast.     Before  commencing  the  meal,  the 

washed  their  hands.     This  custom  was  founded 

natural  decorum ;  not  only  was  the  hand  the  snF 

stitute  for  our  knife  and  fork,  but  the  hands  of 

the  guests  were  dipped  into  one  and  the  same  di 

Another  preliminary  step  was  the  grace  or 

of  which  we  have  but  one  instance  in  the  0. 

(1  Sam.  ix.  13),  and  more  than  one  pronounced  ' 

our  Lord  Himself  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xv.  3* 

Luke  ix.  16;  John  vi.  11).     The  modeof  taki 

the   food  difiered  in  no  material  point  from 

modem  usages  of  the  East;   generally  there 

a  single  dish   into  which  each   guest  dipped 

hand  (Matt.  xxvi.  23) ;  occasionally  separate 

*tions  were  served  out  to  each   (Gen.   xliii.  3 

Ruth  ii.  14;    1  Sam,  i.  4).      A  piece  of 


«,>,  N,  r.  TiiMm  with  rarioni  dUh««. 
V\g^  4  lioitl*  •  joint  of  mrat. 


6  7  «  r        • 

An  andetit  Ef^ptlan  dinner  party.    (WlUdnvon.) 
b.  p.  Pin.  <<>  ^  9,  and  t.  Baflkets  of  (rnipM.  FIff.  9  b  takfais  a  win*  \ 

F1,'«.  6  Aod  7  an  Mtinf  fUh.  Fi«.  6  i«  aboat  to  drink  water  from  an 
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held  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  of 

the  right  hand,  and  was  dipped  either  mto  a  bowl 

of  melted  grease  (in  which  case   it  was   termed 

^«#fi/ory  *'  a  sop,"  John  xiii.  26),  or  into  the  dish 

of  meat,  whence  a  piece  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth 

l^etween  the  layers  of  bread.     At  tlie  conclusion  of 

'^e  meal,  grace  was  again  said  in  confoiiuity  with 

I>eut.  viii.  10,  and  the  hands  were  ngain  washed. 

"Xhus   far  we  have  described  the  ordiuaiy  meal  : 

oa   state  occasions  more  cei-emony  was  used,  and 

Xlie    meal   was  enlivened  in  vaiious  ways.     Such 

occasioDs  were  numei'ous,  in  connexion  partly  with 

public,    pailly   with    private  events.      On    these 

occasions  a  sumptuous  repast  was  prepai'ed;    the 

^ue&tis  were  previously  invited  (fc^stli.  v.  8;  Matt. 

:3c:cii.  3),  and  on  the  day  of  the  feast  a  second  invi- 

-ft^tion  was  issued  to  those  that  were  bidden  (Hlsth. 

-i.  14 ;    Prov.  ii.  3 ;  Matt.  xxii.  3).     The  visitore 

vei'e   received  with  a  kiss  (Tob.  vii.  C ;  Luke  vii. 

r5)  ;   water  was  produced  for  them  to  wash  their 

'With  (Luke  vii.  44) ;  the  head,  the  beard,  the 

-Vety    and  sometimes  the  clothes,  were   perfumed 

rith  ointment  (Ps.  xxiii.  5  ;  Am.  vi.  6 ;  Luke  vii. 

SiS  ;    John  xii.  3);  on  special  occasions  robes  were 

^>rovided   (Matt.  xii.  11)  ;  and  the  head  was  de- 

^.rorated  with  wreaths  (Is.  xxviii.  1 ;  Wisd.  ii.  7,  8  ; 

.JToseph.  Ant,  xix.  9,  §1).     The  regulation  of  the 

^Va&t    was  under  {he  superintendence  of  a  special 

<»tiicer,  named  itpxirpixKiyos  (John  ii.  8 ;  A.  V. 

*-•  governor  of  the  feast"),  whose  business  it  was 

taste  the  food  and  the  liquors  before  they  wei-e 

»hiced  on  the  table,  and  to  settle  about  the  toasts 

id    amusements ;   he   was  generally  one  of  the 

(Ecdus.  xxxsi.  1,  2),  and  might  therefore 

ike  part  in  the  conversation.     The  places  of  the 

^^uesta  were  settled  according  to   their  respective 

isrsmk   (Gen.  xliii.  33 ;   1  Sam.  ix.  22 ;   Luke  xiv. 

^  ;   ikiark  xii.  39 ;  John  xiii.  23) ;  portion^i  of  foo<l 

^%nrere  placed  before  each  (1  Sam.  i.  4 ;  2  Sara.  vi. 

X  9 ;     1   Chr.  xvi.  3),  the  most  honoured  guests 

a-eceiving   either  laiger    (Gen.  xliii.   34 ;    comp. 

IHerod.  vi.  57)  or  more  choice  (1  Sam.  ix.  24; 

^aomp.  //.   vii.  321)  portions  than  the  rest.     The 

xxieai    was    enlivened   with    music,    singing,    and 

^lanciDg  (2  Sam.  xix.  35  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  12 ;  Is.  v.  12  ; 

^m.  vi.  5),  or  with  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12);  and 

^Linid  these  enteilainments  the  festival  was  pro- 

loniGEed  for  several  days  (Esth.  i.  3,  4). 

iCe'ani.    The  same  as  Meuukim  (1  Esd.  ▼.  31 ; 
oomp.  Ezr.  ii.  50). 

ICe'an^  a  place  named  in  Josh.  xiii.  4  only. 
Its  deMnription  is  *'  Mearah,  which  is  to  the  Zido- 
Hiana."  The  word  medrdh  means  in  Hebrew  a 
eave,  and  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  refer- 
^aoe  is  to  some  remarkable  cavern  in  the  neigh- 
Iwurhood  of  Zidon.  But  there  is  danger  in  mter- 
preting  these  very  ancient  names  by  the  significations 
'Which  they  bore  in  later  Hebrew.  Keland  suggests 
that  Mearah  may  be  the  same  with  Meroth,  a 
>illage  named  by  Josephus.  The  identihcation 
is  Dot  improbable,  though  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  fact.  A  village  called  el-Mughdr 
%M  tbund  in  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  some  ten 
xnile«  W.  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  of 
Oaiilee,  which  may  possibly  represent  an  ancient 
3learah. 

[Weights  and  MEiLSCKEa] 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  word  **  meat  ** 
Is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the  Anthoiized  Ver- 
non of  either  the  0.  or  N.  Testament,  in  the  sense 
which  it  now  almost  exduuvely  bears  of  animal 
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food.  The  latter  is  denoted  nmformly  by  **  flesh.*' 
1.  The  only  p(»sible  exceptions  to  this  assertion  in 
the  O.  T.  are  :— (a.)  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  &c.,  **  savoury 
meat."  (6.)  lb.  xiv,  23,  **corn  and  bivad  and 
meat,"  2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambi- 
guity caused  by  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  in  the  ca^  of  the 
**  meatpolTering,"  which  consisted  solely  of  flour,  to 
corn,  and  oil,  saciiHces  of  flesh  being  contincd  oi' 
the  other  two.  3.  There  are  several  other  words, 
which  though  entirely  distinct  in  the  original,  are 
all  translate  in  the  A.  V.  by  **  meat  ;*'  but  none 
of  them  present  any  special  interest  except  tereph. 
This  word  would  be  perhaps  more  accurately 
rendei'ed  **  prey  **  or  "  beoty,"  Its  use  in  Ps,  cxi. 
5,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
word  rendei-ed  **good  understanding"  in  ver.  10, 
which  would  rather  be,  as  in  the  margin,  **  good 
success,"  throws  a  new  and  unexpected  light  over 
the  familiar  phrases  of  that  beautiful  IVnlm. 
4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  varietv  of  the  Greek  words 
thns  rendered  is  equally  great. 

Meat-offering.  The  woixl  mincJiAh  signifies 
originally  a  gitt  of  any  kind;  and  appeai*s  to  be 
used  generally  of  a  gift  from  an  interior  to  a 
superior,  whether  God  or  m<an.  Afterwards  this 
general  sense  became  attached  to  the  word  **  Cor- 
ban ;"  and  the  word  minchdh  restricted  to  an 
**  unbloody  oflering.*'  The  law  or  ceremonial  oi 
the  meat^ofTeiing  is  desciibed  in  Lev.  ii.  and  vi. 
14-23.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  fine  flour,  sea- 
soned with  salt,  and  mixed  with  oil  and  fi*ankiu- 
cense,  but  without  leaven ;  and  it  was  generally 
accomponikl  by  a  drink-oflering  of  wine.  A  por- 
tion of  it,  including  all  the  fi-ankincense,  was  to  be 
burnt  on  the  altar  as  '*a  memoiial;*'  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  priest ;  but  the  meat*ot}'erings 
offci-ed  by  the  priests  themselves  were  to  be  wholly 
burnt.  Its  meaning  appears  to  be  exactly  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  I>Avid  (1  Chr.  xxix.  10-14). 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  neither 
of  the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice — the  atonement  fur 
sin  and  self-dedication  to  God.  It  takes  them  for 
granted,  and  is  based  on  them.  Accoi-dingly,  the 
meat-ofiering,  properly  so-called,  seems  always  to 
have  been  a  subsidiary  offering,  needing  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  sin-ofleriug,  which  repi-e^i^nted  the 
one  idea,  and  forming  an  appendage  to  the  burnt- 
oflering  which  represented  the  other.  The  uu* 
bloody  ofierii^  offered  alone  did  not  proprly 
belong  to  the  regular  meat-offering.  They  were 
usoally  substitutes  for  other  offerings  (comp.  Lev. 
V.  11 ;  Num.  v.  15). 

Mebmma'L  In  this  form  appean,  in  one  pas- 
sage only  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  the  name  sf  one  of 
David's  guard,  who  is  elsewhere  called  Sxbbechai 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xx.  4)  or  SiiiSECAi 
(1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xxvii,  11)  in  the  A.  V.  The 
reading  **  Sibbechai "  is  eridently  the  true  one. 

Kedie'ratllito,  Ike,  that  is,  the  native  or  in- 
habitant of  a  place  called  Mecberah  (1  Chr.  xi.  36). 
In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name 
appears,  with  other  variations,  as  *'the  Maacha- 
thite"  (ver.  34),  Kennicott  concludes  that  the 
latter  is  the  more  correct. 

Xe'dabft,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Medeba 
(1  Mace  ix.  36). 

Me  dad.    [Eldad  and  Medad.] 

Me'dan,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Kttunh  (Gen, 
XXV.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  name  aad  descendaats 
have  not  been  traced  beyond  this  record.    It  has 
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been  aupposed,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
that  the  tribe  descended  from  Medan  was  more 
closely  allied  to  MuUan  than  by  mere  blood-rela- 
tion, and  that  it  was  the  same  as,  or  a  portion  of, 
the  latter.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  this 
theory  beyond  its  plausibility.  The  mention  of 
•*  Ishmaelite "  as  a  convertible  term  with  **  Mi- 
dianite,"  in  Gen.  zxxvii.  28,  36,  is  remarkable; 
but  the  Midianite  of  the  A.  Y.  in  ver.  36  is 
Medanite  in  the  Hebrew. 

Me'deba,  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan. 
Medeba  is  first  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  a 
popular  song  of  the  time  of  the  conquest,  pre- 
served in  Num.  xxi.  (see  ver.  30).  Here  it  seems 
to  denote  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  He^hbon. 
It  next  occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  the  country 
divided  amongst  the  Transjordanic  tribes  (Josh, 
ziii.  9),  as  giving  its  name  to  a  district  of  level 
downs  called  **  the  Mishor  of  Medeba,"  or  '*  the 
Mishor  on  Medeba.*'  This  district  fell  within  the 
allotment  of  Reuben  (ver.  16).  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  Medeba  belonged  to  the  Amontes, 
apparently  one  of  the  towns  taken  from  Moab  by 
them.  When  we  next  encounter  it,  four  centuries 
later,  it  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabitcs,  or 
whidi  is  neai'ly  the  same  thing,  of  the  Ammonites 
(1  Chr.  xix.  7).  In  the  time  of  Ahaz  Medeba  was 
a  sanctuary  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2).  In  the  Macca- 
boean  times  it  had  returned  into  the  hands  of  the 
Amorites,  who  seem  most  probably  intended  by 
the  obscure  word  Jambri  in  1  Mnoc.  ix.  36. 
About  110  B.C.  it  was  taken  after  a  long  siege  by 
John  Hyrcanus.  Medeba  has  retained  its  name  down 
to  our  own  times.  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
evidently  known.  In  Christian  times  it  was  a 
noted  bishopric  of  the  patriarchate  of  **  Becerra,  or 
Bitira  Arabiae."  It  is  in  the  pastoral  district  of 
the  BelkOf  which  probably  answers  to  the  Mishor 
of  the  Hebrews,  4  miles  S.E.  of  Heshbon^  and 
like  it  lying  on  a  rounded  but  rocky  hill. 

Ifedes  (Heb.  madai),  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times  anterior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyrus,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  tiibes  composing  that 
kingdom.  The  title  by  which  they  appear  to  have 
known  themselves  was  Mada.^»\.  Primitive  His- 
tory.— It  may  be  gathered  from  the  mention  of  the 
Medes,  by  Moses,  among  the  races  descended  from 
Japhet,  that  they  were  a  nation  of  very  high 
antiquity ;  and  it  is  in  acconionce  with  this  view 
that  we  find  a  notice  of  them  in  the  primitive 
Babylonian  history  of  Berosus,  who  says  that  the 
Medcs  conquered  Biibylon  at  a  veiy  remote  period 
(circ.  B.C.  2458),  and  that  eight  Median  monarchs 
reigned  there  consecutively,  over  a  space  of  224 
yean.  There  are  independent  grounds  for  thinking 
that  an  Aryan  element  existe<l  in  the  population  of 
the  Mese}K>tamian  valley,  side  by  side  with  the 
Cushite  and  Shemitic  elements,  at  a  very  early 
date.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  impossible  that  the 
Medes  may  have  been  the  predominant  race  there 
for  a  time,  as  Berosus  states,  and  may  afterwards 
have  been  overpowered  and  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains.>«2.  Connexvm  vcith  Assyria. — The  deepest 
obscuraty  hangs,  however,  over  the  whole  history 
of  the  Medes  from  the  time  of  their  bearing  sway 
in  Babylonia  (B.C.  2458-2234)  to  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  among  the  enemies 
of  Assyria,  about  B.C.  880.  They  then  inhabit  a 
portion  of  the  region  which  bore  their  name  down 
JLo  the  Mahometan  conquest  of  Persia ;  but  whether 
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they  were  recent  immigruita  into  it,  or  had  hdd  il 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  is  unoerUiiu  However 
this  was,  it  is  certain  that  at  first,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  they  were  yery  inferior  in  power  to 
the  great  empire  established  apoo  their  flank. 
They  were  under  no  general  or  centralised  gorem- 
ment,  but  consisted  of  yarioos  petty  tribM,  each 
ruled  by  its  chief,  whoee  dominion  was  over  a 
single  small  town  and  perhaps  a  few  Tillage*.  The 
Assyrian  monarchs  ravaged  their  lands  at  pleaaore, 
and  took  tribute  from  their  chie&;  while  the 
Medes  could  in  no  way  retaliate  upon  their  anta- 
gonists. Media,  however,  was  strong  enough, 
and  stubborn  enough,  to  maintain  her  nationalit] 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Assyrian  away, 
and  was  never  absorbed  into  the  empire.-»3.  Me 
dian  History  of  Herodotus. — Herodotus  represent 
the  decadence  of  Assyria  as  greatly  accelerated  b^^  ^^j 
a  formal  revolt  of  the  Medes,  following  upon  ^  a 
period  of  contented  subjection,  and  {Maces  thi.^  ^n 
revolt  more  than  218  years  before  the  hattle 
Marathon,  or  a  little  bef<Mre  D.C.  708. 
placed  the  commencement  of  Median  indi 
as  far  hack  as  B.o.  875.  No  one  now  defends  th 
latter  statement,  which  alike  contradicts  the  H» 
brew  records  and  the  native  documents.  Aoooidii 
to  Herodotus  the  Medesy  when  they  first  diook 
the  yoke,  established  no  government, 
were  settled  by  arbitration,  and  a  certain 
having  obtained  a  reputation  in  this  way,  oa 
trived  after  a  while  to  get  himself  elected  sov 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes^  an  ami 
tious  prince,  who  directly  afler  his  accession 
a  career  of  conquest,  reduced  nation  after 
and  finally  perished  in  an  expedition 
Assyria,  after  ne  had  reigned  22  yeaxv. 
the  son  of  Phraortes,  then  mounted  the 
Afler  a  desperate  struggle  during  eight«nd-t 
years  with  the  Scythians,  Cyaxam  succeeded 
recovering  his  former  empire,  whereupon  he 
sumed  the  projects  which  their  invasion  had  m 
him  temporarily  abandon.  He  conquered 
Assyrians,  and  engaged  in  a  war  with  Al^ 
king  of  Lydia,  the  fatlier  of  Croesus,  with  wlk 
he  long  maintained  a  stubborn  contest.  This 
was  tei-minated  at  length  by  the  formation  of 
alliance  between  the  two  powers.  Cyaxares, 
afler  this,  died,  having  reigned  in  all  40 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages.— 4. 
imperfections. — Such  is,  in  outline,  the 
History  of  Herodotus.  It  has  been  accepted 
authentic  by  most  modem  writers.  That 
story  of  Deiocos  is  a  romance  has  been  ackno 
ledged.  That  the  chronological  dat«i  are  impn^* 
able,  and  even  oontitulictory,  has  been  a  fireqncr 
subject  of  complaint.  Recently  it  has  been 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  dates  is  artificial, 
that  the  very  names  of  the  kings,  except  in 
single  instance,  are  unhistorical.  The  cuneifoi^^^^^,^ 
records  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-hadd^^^^^ 
clearly  show  that  the  Median  kingdom  did 
commence  so  early  as  Herodotus  imagined, 
three  princes,  whose  reigns  cover  the  space 
tending  from  ac.  720  to  B.C.  660,  all  cam 
their  arms  deep  into  Media,  and  found  it, 
under  the  dominion  of  a  single  powerful  mi 
but  under  the  rule  of  a  vast  number  of  pett 
chieflains.  It  cannot  have  been  till  near  the  midd 
of  the  7th  century  B.C.  that  the  Median  kin] 
was  consolidated,  and  became  formidable  to 
neighbours.    How  this  change  was  aooomplished 
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montain:  the  most  probable  snppositioD  would 
•Mm  to  bc^  that  about  this  time  a  fresh  Aryan  im- 
nigratioii  took  place  from  the  coontries  east  of  the 
CJaqpian,  and  that  the  leader  of  the  immigiants 
■taiblished  his  authoritj  over  the  scattered  tribes 
>f  his  race,  who  had  been  settled  preriousl j  in  the 
Ustrict  between  the  Caspian  and  Mount  Zagros. 
rhere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  leader  was 
lie  great  Cjazares.     The  Deioces  and  Phraortes  of 
Jcrodotus  are  thus  removed  from  the  list  of  histor- 
od     personages    altogether.— 5.  Development    of 
kTeeUan  power,  and  formation  of  the  Empire. — It 
s  crident  that  the  development  of  Mediui  power 
irooeeded  pari  passu  with  the  decline  of  Assyria, 
if  which  it  was  in  part  an  effect,  in  part  a  cause. 
^jaxares  must  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
ater  years  of  that  Assyrian  monarch  who  passed 
1m  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  hunting  ezpedi- 
iooM  in  Susiana.   In  order  to  consolidate  a  powerful 
dngdom  in  the  district  east  of  Assyria,  it  was 
leoessary  to  bring  into  subjection  a  number  of 
^cythic   tribes.     The  struggle  with  these  tribes 
nay  be  the  real  event  represented  in  Herodotus  by 
iM  Scythic  war  of  Cyaxares,  or  possibly  his  nar- 
mtire  may  contain  a  still  lai^r  amount  of  truth. 
Sis  capture  of  Nineveh  and  conquest  of  Assyria 
ire  facts  which  no  scepticism  can  doubt ;  and  the 
late  of  the  capture  may  be  fixed  with  tolerable 
sertainty  to  the  year  B.C.  625.    It  was  undoubtedly 
liter  this  that  Cyaxares  endeavoured  to  conquer 
Ljdia.     It  is  surprising  that  he  failed,  more  espe- 
s^y  as  he  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
forces  of  the  Babylonians,  who  were  perhaps  com- 
manded   by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  occasion.— 
6.  Exteni  of  the  Empire,  — The  limiU  of  the 
Median  Empire  cannot  be  definitely  fixed.     From 
north  to  south  its  extent  was  in  no  place  great, 
rinoe  it  was  certainly  confined  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  side,  the  Block 
and  Caspian  Seas  on  the  other.     From  east  to  west 
it  had,  however,  a  wide  expansion,  since  it  reached 
fiwm  the  Halys  at  least  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Gates, 
and  possibly  further.     It  was  separated  from  Baby- 
lonia either  by  the  Tigris,  or  more  probably  by  a 
line  running  about  half-way  between  that  river  and 
the  Euphrates.   Its  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned 
at  1500  miles  from  N.W.  to  8.E.,  and  its  average 
breadth  at  400  or  450  miles.     Its  area  would  thus 
be  about   600,000    square    miles,   or    somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  modem  Persia.— 7.  Its  cha- 
racter.— With  regard  to  the  natuie  of  the  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Medes  over  the  conquered 
nationF,  we  possess  but  little  trustworthy  evidence. 
Herodotus  in  one  place  compares,  somewhat  vaguely, 
the  Median  with  the  Persian  system  (i.  134) ;  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the 
Assyrian  organization  was  continued  by  the  Medes, 
the  subject-nations  retaining  their  native  monarchs, 
and  merely  adcnowledging  subjection  by  the  pay- 
ment d  an  annual  tribute.     This  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  the  case   in  Persia.     The  satrapial 
organization  was  apparently  a  Persian  invention, 
begun  by  Cyrus,  continued  by  Cambysea,  his  son, 
but  first  adopted .  as  the    regular    governmental 
nrstem  by  Darius  Hystaspis.— 8.  Its  duration, — 
Of  all  the  ancioit  Oriental  monarchies  the  Median 
was  the  shortest  in  duration.     It  commenced,  as 
in  have  seen,  afler  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 
BX.,  and  it  terminated   B.C.   558.-9.  Its  final 
€9erthrow. ^-The    conquest    of  the  Medes    by  a 
r-Iranic  laoe,  the  Persians,  under  their  native 
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monarch  Cyras,  is  another  of  those  indisputable  ' 
fiuls  of  remote  history,  which  make  the  inquirer 
feel  that  he  sometimes  attains  to  solid  ground  in 
Uiese  difficult  investigations.  After  many  partial 
engagements,  a  great  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  armies,  and  the  result  was  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Medes,  and  the  capture  of  their  king, 
Astyages,  by  Cyrus.— 10.  Position  of  Media  under 
Persia. — ^The  treatment  of  the  Medes  by  the  vio- 
torioufl  Persians  was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  con- 
quered nation.  According  to  sonoe  writei-s  (as 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon)  there  was  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  Cyrus  and  the  last  Median  mo- 
narch, who  was  therefore  natwally  treated  with 
more  than  comnx>n  tenderness.  The  two  naticMis 
were  closely  akin;  they  had  the  same  Aryan  or 
Iranic  origin,  the  same  early  traditions,  the  same 
language,  nearly  the  same  religion,  and  ultimately 
the  same  manners  and  customs,  dress,  and  general 
mode  of  life.  Medes  were  advanced  to  stations  of 
high  honour  and  importance  under  Cyrus  and  his 
successors.  The  Median  capital  was  at  first  the 
chief  royal  residence.  On  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  Media  rebdied,  elevating  to  the  throne 
a  certain  Phraortes  {Frawartish).  I>&rius  Hystaspis, 
in  whose  reign  this  rebellion  took  place,  had  great 
difficulty  in  suppressing  it.— 11.  Internal  divisions. 
According  to  Herodotus  the  Median  nation  was 
divided  into  six  tribes,  called  Busae,  the  Pare- 
taceni,  the  Struchates,  the  Arizanti,  the  Budii,  and 
the  Magi.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  in  what  sense 
these  are  to  be  considered  as  ethnic  divisions.  We 
may  perhaps  assume,  from  the  order  of  Herodotus* 
list,  that  the  Busae,  Paretaceni,  Struchates,  and 
Arizanti  were  true  Medes,  of  genuine  Aryan  de- 
scent, while  the  Budii  and  Magi  were  foreigners 
admitted  into  the  nation.— 12.  Religion,  —  The 
original  religion  of  the  Medes  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  that  simple  creed  which  is  placed  before 
us  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Zenda vesta.  Its 
peculiar  characteristic  was  Dualism,  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  two  oppodte  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  nearly  if  not  quite  on  a  par  with  one  another. 
Ormazd  and  Ahriman  were  both  self-caused  and 
self-existent,  both  indestructible,  both  potent  to 
work  their  will.  Besides  Ormazd,  the  Aryans 
worahipped  the  Sun  and  Moon,  under  the  names 
of  Mithra  and  Homa.;  and  they  believed  in  the 
existence  of  numerous  spirits  or  genii,  some  good, 
some  bad,  the  subjects  and  ministers  respectively  ot 
the  two  powers  of  Good  and  Evil.  Their  migra- 
tion brought  them  into  contact  with  the  fire- 
worshippers  of  Armenia  and  Mount  Zagi-os,  among 
whom  Magism  had  been  established  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  The  result  was  eitlier  a  combination 
of  the  two  religions,  or  in  some  cases  an  actual  con- 
version of  the  conquerors  to  the  faith  and  worship 
of  the  conquered.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  scanty  materials  in  our  possession,  Uie  latter 
was  the  case  with  the  Medes.  — 13.  Manners^ 
customs^  and  national  character. — The  customs  of 
the  Medes  are  said  to  have  nearly  resembled  those 
of  their  neighbours,  the  Armenians  and  the  Per- 
sians; but  they  were  regarded  as  the  inventors, 
their  neighbours  as  the  copyists.  They  were  brave 
and  warlike,  excellent  riders,  and  remarkably  skilful 
with  the  bow.  The  flowing  robe,  so  well  known 
from  the  Persepolitan  sculptures,  was  their  native 
dress,  and  was  certainly  among  the  points  for  which 
the  Peraians  were  beholden  to  them.  As  troops 
they  were  oonadered  little  inferior  to  the  native 


Penlans,  nert  to  whom  Iher  were  twDallT  rarpfd 
ia  the  battle-field.— 14.  Refermcet  to  tlU  Mtiti 
ut  Scriptnre. — The  refemica  to  the  Ktiv  i 
tanonioJ  Sciipturn  at  not  rerj  numeroiu,  hii1 


the  cnptire  Isiwlitre 
wem  pinrad  hv  "  the 
king  of  AMTrin  "  on 
the  dedructioii  oT  Sa- 
mariit,  B.C.  721  (S  K. 
xvii.U,xviii.ll).  Uis 
implies   the  tiibjeciioa 

the  lime  of  ShnlmaiiBer, 
or  of  Salmon,  hi.  .no- 


150.000  mjHi 
tiolem  I'ml 


ICEDIODn! 
■  miln,  or  thne-faui1}ij  oflliil  d 
impriwd  the  modern  pTtninca  « 


of  the  rrign  ol 


vhioh  he  plimted  in  tiie 
Ueilian  muntry.  l^oon 
■l\ervardi  luiah  pro- 
phecies ibe  pnrt  which 
the  Mede»  (hall  lake  in 
the  destruction  of  Ba- 
b)-loD  (Is.  liii.  17.  ]ii. 
2)1  »hirhi><i|^iD>til^ 
more  distinclly  dfolared 
bj  Jeremiah  (li.  11  and 
28),  wlmiullinenllr  in- 
dicates the  indppeDdfnoe 
ofMediainhiAdflyfxxv. 
25).  Dnniel  rektes  the 
conqocst  (t.  38,  31),  girinj; 


a  the  Medi 
roj  bT  Cvn»  {vi. 
\-i«).  In  Kim  we  have  n  mention  of  Achmetha 
(ICcbntunn),  "[lie  pahci  in  the  proi-iiice  of  the 
Jledes,"  where  Ihp  deci«e  of  Ct™.  wns  found  (vi. 
a-,^)_ii  iintice  whirr,  occonis  with  the  known  f.irts 
that  Ibe  lleiliiui  npitnl  was  the  aent  of  <:oTemment 
under  Cyras,  but  n  royal  midence  nilir  and  not 
the  NKt  of  ([oren^ment  under  Undue  Hvstospit. 
finally,  in  li^thw.  the  high  rank  of  Media  nifhr 

liinte  position,  are  Inarknl  by  (he  frequent  ram- 
biiwtion  of  the  two  nnme«  in  phmses  of  hononr, 
the  piTcedencv  being  in  every  case  n»i([De(t  to  the 
Tenians.  ]ii  the  J^pocryphn  the  Medes  orrnpT 
n  more  prominent  plan.'  The  tliief  Kene  of  oiie 
wlH^le  book  (Tobit)  Is  .Media;  and  in  another 
fJ1iBilh^  »  wiy  striking  pirtion  of  the  narratifB 
belongn'to  the  rame  country.  The  mention  of 
Rhnges  in  both  narmtivei  M  n  lllerlinn  town  and 
region  of  importance  l»  jteoirraphirailly  coiTecl; 
nnd  It  la  hUloilcally  true  that  I'hraorlea  aulTcred 
bis  orerthmw  in  the  Ithagian  diiitrict. 

Ka'dlB,  a  conntry  the  peneml  situation  of  which 
)■  nbundnnllr  cleor,  though  its  limita  mar  not  be 
capable  of  heiii);  prednely  determined.  Media  lay 
nniih-w^  of  Peoia  l*ifl|ier,  south  ami  sontb-weet 
of  the  Cnspinn,  east  of  Armenia  and  Assyrfa.  west 
niid  north-wnt  of  the  great  nit  desert  of  Iram.  lis 
greatest  length  was  from  north  to  south,  and  in 
(his  direction  it  eiteiHled  fiom  the  :12nd  to  the  40th 
parallel,  a  distance  of  550  miles.  In  width  it 
irrnhed  from  about  Ion;;.  4S°  to  53°;  but  its 
■veniga  breadth  was  not  moic  than  from  SAO  to 
WO  inila.     Its  urn  may  be  reckoned  at  nbont 


of  Irak  Ajemi,  Persian  Ktirdiatin,  part  of  L»-  ^, 

ristin,  Aterbijan,  perhaps  Taliih  and  Qhilan,  but^^r-  ^v 
not  Matirndtmn  or  AOcrabad.  The  diriaiaii  oT^-.^^ 
Meilia  commonly  reco^ised  by  the  Greek*  and  Rn         -s...^, 

mans  was  that  mlo  Media  Magna,  and  Media  Atro- vrao 

pateoe.     I.  Meilia  Atropatrne  corresponded  imtIthj     ^, 


Mng  the  tract  ntui 


between  the  Caspian  and  the  i  _  __^_^ 

i-kh  and  fertile  hAsin  of  Lake  Untimsek,  witb  lbs.  ^r-^h, 
(alleys  of  the  ^ras  and  the  ,$(■;!(£  Au<f.  The  ancin-.«r^^^ 
AtmpateDe  mav  have  included  also  ihe  oountriei  o— -^r  gi 
Ohilan  and  Tatiah,  logelher  with  the  ^aia  ir:^  ^p 
Moghan  at  the  mouth  oT  the  combined  Ktr  u-T^..^ 
jlroi  riven.     3.  Mtdia  Magna  lay  south  and  *■—  ^  ,_^ 

of  Atropnteoe.     It  contained  great  part  -*  K ^      ^  i 

I's/un  and  Ltiri^m,  with  all  ArMim  aod  /rc:^—.^ 
Ajemi.  The  character  of  this  tract  u  Tery  rarie^^B.  i^ 
It  is  Indicatire  of  the  dlnsioo,  that  there  w««  Xt^^r-  ^^ 
Hx^bnlmins — one,  the  northern,  at  TaiM-iS-iUimai^^^. 

at  Mount  Orontes  {Etxrcmd} — rwpeetire' 

tanas,  the  chief  tc 

Rhages — ths  Jfaga  of  the  inscriptions.  ' 
other  place  of  much  notewae  Bapstana,  tin 
Bthittitn,  which  guarded  the  chief  pua  0( 


is  thus 


bribed  in  Dan. ' 


,31. 


nt  to  care  for  food,  f 

ren  amongst  saviu^  nations 

ames  the  treatment  of  uckness,  SLd  n 

'ateeofdii 


Froi 


lar,  Kgj-pl,  fiom  wl 


t  proems  of 
ill  ve  bare  no  trace  of  any  philosophi 
>iial  system  of  EKyptian  origi"  — '  — 


Hippocrates,  who 

cine,"  an<l  who  H 

nitles  of  acc««  to  foieign  s<i 

nence  to  I^v|4,    Compared  with  (he  wild  i 

around  them,  at  any  rale,  the  Egyptians  m 

seemed  ininlculably  adrnnccd.     Rr)ire*eut( 

early  Egyptiiin  suiiitety  npparer'' 

of  the  monun' 

used  for  emhnlming  have  been  pecorered — the  "  ttl*"^ 
opicjlone"  of  llei-oJotus  |ii.  86;  comp.  Ei,  it.  LT*' 
was  probably  eitlior  black  flint  or  agate ;  and  tho^^ 
who  have  assisted  at  the  openinn  of  a  mnmmy  ha*^^ 
unticed  that  the  teeth  eihlhited  a  dentiitiy  nC^ 
interior  in  execution  to  the  work  of  the  best  moder"^ 
eiperH.  This  cimlirms  the  statement  of  HemdotiC-^ 
that  everv  jmrt  of  the  boilir  was  studied  by  a  disiioc^^ 
pmclitioner.  (I'linr  Tii.  57)  asserts  thai  the  Egrp- 
•  ■  led  the  i  ^  ..     .     .. 


of  iteni-Kassan.     Flint  kniv. 


fx«i.  1)  tl 


*)  asserts  inai  tne  tgyr         ^ 
n  of  the  healing  art,  aiu^^ 


Their  '■ 


11).  Atliothmesll.,kiugof 


MEDICINE 

re  written  on  the  sabject  of  anatomy.  The 
rions  recipes  known  to  have  been  beneficial  were 
'orded,  with  their  peculiar  cases,  in  the  memoirs  of 
ysic,  inscribed  among  the  laws,  and  deposited  in 
i  principal  temples  of  the  place  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
6w  397).  The  reputation  of  its  practitioners  in 
torical  times  was  such  that  both  Cyrus  and 
rius  sent  to  Egypt  for  physicians  or  surgeons. 
midwiferj  we  hare  a  distinct  notice  (Ex.  i.  1 5), 
1  of  women  as  its  practitioners,  which  fact  may 

0  be  verified  from  the  sculptures.  The  physicians 

1  salaries  from  the  public  treasury,  and  treated 
rays  according  to  established  precedents,  or  de- 
.ted  from  these  at  their  peril,  in  case  of  a  fatal 
xnioation;  if,  however,  the  patient  died  under 
:redited  treatment  no  blame  was  attached.  The 
yptians  who  lived  in  the  corn-growing  region 
i  said  by  Herodotus  (ii.  77)  to  have  been  specially 
;entive  to  health.  The  practice  of  circumcision  is 
leeable  on  monuments  certainly  anterior  to  the  age 
Joseph.  Its  beneticial  efi'ects  in  the  temperature 
{^T^pt  and  Syria  have  often  been  noticed,  espe- 
.lly  as  a  preservative  of  cleanliness,  &c.  The 
rupulous  attention  paid  to  the  dead  was  favour- 
I«  to  the  health  of  the  living.  But,  to  pursue  to 
ter  times  this  merely  general  question,  it  appears 
at  the  Ptolemies  themselves  practised  dissection, 
d  that,  at  a  period,  when  Jewish  intercourse  with 
5ypt  was  complete  and  reciprocal,  there  existed 

Alexandria  a  great  zeal  for  anatomical  study. 

comparing  the  growth  of  medicine  in  the  rest  of 
le  ancient  world,  the  high  rank  of  its  practitioners 
-princes  and  heroes — settles  at  once  the  question 
.  to  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  the  Ho- 
cric  and  pre-Homeric  period.  To  descend  to  the 
storical,  the  story  of  Democedes  at  the  court  of 
arins  illustrates  the  practice  of  Greek  surgery 
'fore  the  period  of  Hippocrates.  The  Dogmatic 
hool  was  founded  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates 
r  his  disciples,  who  departed  from  his  eminently 
nactical  and  inductive  method.  The  empirical 
:hool,  which  arose  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  under 
le  guidance  of  Acron  of  Agiigentum,  Serapion  of 
lexandiia,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  waited  for  the 
rmptoms  of  every  case,  disregarding  the  rules  of 
i-actice  based  on  dogmatic  principles.  This  school 
as  opposed  by  another,  known  as  the  Methodic, 
hich  had  arisen  under  the  leading  of  Themison, 
so  of  Laodicea,  about  the  period  of  Pompey  the 
reat.  Asclepiades  paved  the  way  for  the  **  method  " 
I  question,  hnding  a  theoretic  basis  in  the  coipus- 
jlar  or  atomic  theory  of  physios  which  he  boiTOwed 
om  HeiTiclides  of  Pontus.  He  was  a  transitional 
uk  between  the  Dogmatic  and  Empiric  schools 
id  this  later  or  3Iethodic,  which  sought  to  rescue 
ledicine  from  the  bewildering  mass  of  particulars 
I  which  empiricism  had  plunged  it.  It  is  clear 
tilt  all  the.se  schools  may  easily  have  contributed 
>  form  the  medical  opinions  current  at  the  period  of 
le  N.  T.,  and  that  the  two  earlier  among  them  may 
vre  influenced  l^bbinical  tenchin;;  on  that  subject 
t  a  much  earlier  period.— 11.  Having  thus  de- 
nibed  the  external  influences  which,  if  any,  were 
robably  most  influential  in  fonning  the  medical 
ractice  of  the  Hebrews,  we  may  trace  next  its  in- 
nmal  growth.  The  cabalistic  legends  mix  up  the 
unet  of  Shem  and  Heber  in  their  fables  about 
ealing,  and  ascril^e  to  those  patriarchs  a  knowledge 
f  Bimjiles  end  raie  roots  with,  of  course,  magic 
pdU  and  occult  powers.  So  to  Abraham  is  aJK:ribed 
talismaii,  the  touch  of  which  healed  all  disease. 
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The  only  notices  which  Scripture  affords  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  are  the  cases  of  difficult 
midwifery  in  the  successive  households  of  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Judah  (Gen.  xxv.  26,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii. 
27),  and  so,  later,  in  that  of  Phinehas  (1  Sam.  iv. 
19).  The  traditional  vahie  ascribed  to  the  man- 
drake, in  regard  to  generative  functions,  relates  to 
the  same  branch  of  natural  medicine ;  but  through- 
out this  period  occurs  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to 
study,  digest,  and  systematise  the  subject.  As 
Israel  grew  and  multiplied  in  £g3rpt,  they  derived 
doubtless  a  large  mental  cultivation  from  their  po- 
sition until  cruel  policy  turned  it  into  bondage. 
But,  if  we  admit  Egyptian  learning  as  an  ingre- 
dient, we  should  also  notice  how  far  exalted  above 
it  is  the  standard  of  the  whole  Jewish  legislative 
fabric,  in  its  exemption  from  the  blemishes  of 
sorcery  and  juggling  phetences.  We  have  no  occult 
practices  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  sacred  caste. 
Nor  was  the  practice  of  physic  a  privilege  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood.  Any  one  might  practise  it,  and 
this  publicity  must  have  kept  it  pui-e.  Kay,  there 
was  no  scriptural  bar  to  its  pi-actice  by  resident 
aliens.  We  read  of  '*  physicians,"  *♦  healing,"  &c., 
in  Ex,  xxi.  19 ;  2  K.  viU.  29;  2  Chr.  xi-i.  12; 
Jerem.  viii.  22.  At  the  same  time  the  greater 
leisure  of  the  Levites  and  their  other  advantages 
would  make  them  the  students  of  the  nation,  as  a 
rule,  in  all  science,  and  their  constant  residence  in 
cities  would  give  them  the  oppoitunity,  if  carried 
out  in  fact,  of  a  far  wider  field  of  observation.  The 
reign  of  peace  of  Solomon's  days  must  have  opened, 
especially  with  renewed  Egyptian  intercourse,  new 
facilities  for  the  study.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
included  in  his  fiivourite  natural  hbtory  some  know- 
ledge of  the  medicinal  uses  of  the  creatures.  His 
works  show  him  conversant  with  the  notion  of  re- 
medial treatment  (Prov.  iii.  8,  vi.  15,  xii.  18,  xvii. 
22,  XX.  30,  xzix.  1  ;  Eccles,  iii.  3) ;  and  one  passage 
indicates  considerable  knowle<lge  of  anatomy.  His 
repute  in  magic  is  the  univei-sal  theme  of  eastern 
stoiy.  The  dealings  of  various  prophets  with  quasi- 
medical  agency  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  tlian 
the  mere  accidental  form  which  their  miraculous 
gifU  took  (1  K.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  12,  xvii.  17 ;  2  K.  L  4, 
XX.  7;  Is.  xxxviii.  21).  Jewbh  tradition  has  in- 
vested Elisha^  it  would  seem,  with  a  function  more 
largely  medicinal  than  that  of  the  other  servants  of 
God  ;  but  the'  Scriptural  evidence  on  the  point  is 
scanty,  save  that  he  appeal's  to  have  known  at  once 
the  proper  means  to  apply  to  heal  the  waters,  and 
temper  the  noxious  pottage  (2  K.  4i.  21,  iv.  89-41). 
The  sickness  of  Benhadad  is  certainlv  so  described 
as  to  imply  treacheiy  on  the  part  of  Hazael  (2  K. 
viii.  15).  Yet  the  observation  of  Bruce,  upon  a 
"cold-water  cure"  practised  among  the  people  near 
the  Red  Sea,  has  suggested  a  view  somewhat  different. 
l*he  bed-clothes  are  soaked  with  cold  water,  and 
kept  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  patient  drinks  cold 
water  freely.  But  the  crisis,  it  seems,  occurs  oi 
the  third  day,  and  not  till  the  fifth  is  it  there  usuiil 
to  apply  this  treatment.  If  the  chamberlain,  through 
carelessness,  ignoitmce,  or  treachery,  precipitated 
the  application,  a  fatal  issue  may  have  suddenly 
resulted.  The  statement  that  King  Asa  (2  Chr. 
xvi.  12)  *' sought  not  to  Jehovah  but  to  the  phy- 
sicians, may  seem  to  countenance  the  notion  that 
a  rivalry  of  actual  woi-ship,  based  on  some  medical 
fancies,  had  been  set  up.  The  captivity  at  Babylon 
brought  the  Jews  in  contact  with  a  new  sphere  of 
thought.     We  know  too  little  of  the  precise  state 
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of  medicine  in  Babylon,  Susa,  and  the  **  cities  of 
the  Medes/'  to  deteimine  the  direction  in  which  the 
im|Hilse  80  derived  would  hare  led  the  exiles.  The 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  shows  the  increased  regard 
given  to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine,  by  the  re- 
peated mention  of  physicians,  &c.,  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which,  as  probably  belonging  to  the  period 
of  the  Ptolemies,  it  might  be  expected  to  show. 
The  wisdom  of  prevention  is  recognised  in  Eoclus. 
zviii.  19,  perhaps  also  in  x.  10.  Rank  and  honour 
are  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the  physician,  and  his 
office  to  be  from  the  Lord  (xxxviii.  1,  3,  12).  The 
repeated  allusions  to  sickness  in  vii.  35,  xxx.  17, 
zxxi.  22,  xxxvii.  30,  xxxviii.  9,  coupled  with  the 
foimer  recognition  of  merit,  have  caused  some  to 
suppose  that  this  author  was  himself  a  physician. 
In  Wisd.  xvi.  12,  plaister  is  spoken  of;  anointing, 
88  a  means  of  heating,  in  Tob.  vi.  8.  To  bring 
down  the  subject  to  the  period  of  the  N.  T.  St. 
Luke,  **  the  beloved  physician/'  who  practised  at 
Antioch  whilst  the  body  was  his  care,  could  hni-dly 
have  ikiled  to  be  conversant  with  nil  the  lending 
opinions  current  down  to  his  own  time.  Situated 
between  the  great  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Cilicia, 
within  an  easy  sea-transit  of  both,  as  well  as  of  the 
western  homes  of  science,  Antioch  enjoyed  a  more 
central  position  than  any  great  city  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  in  it  accordingly  all  the  streams  of  con- 
temporary medical  learning  may  have  probably 
found  a  point  of  continence.  The  medicine  and 
surgery  of  St.  Luke  were  probably  not  inferior  to 
thoAe  commonly  in  demand  among  educated  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  must  have  been,  as  regards  their 
basis,  Greek  and  not  Jewish.  Hence  a  standard 
Gentile  medical  writer,  if  any  is  to  be  found  of  that 
period,  would  best  represent  the  profession  to  which 
the  evangelist  belonged.  Without  absolute  cer- 
tainty as  to  date,  we  seem  to  have  such  a  writer  in 
Aretaeus,  commonly  called  "  the  Cappmlocian,"  who 
wrote  certainly  after  Nero's  reign  b^an,  and  pro- 
bably flourished  shortly  before  and  after  the  decade 
in  which  St.  Paul  reached  Rome  and  Jerusalem 
fell.  If  he  were  of  St.  Luke's  age,  it  is  striking 
that  he  should  also  be  perhaps  the  only  ancient 
medical  authority  in  favour  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sion fis  a  possible  a<xx)unt  of  epilepy.  Assuming 
the  date  above  indiaited,  he  mav  be  taken  as  ex- 
pounding  the  medical  practice  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.  There  is, 
however,  mtrch  of  strongly  marked  individuality  in 
his  work,  more  especially  in  the  minute  verbal  por- 
traiture of  disease.  As  the  general  science  of  me- 
dicine and  surgery  of  this  period  may  be  represented 
by  Aretaeus,  so  we  have  nearly  a  representation  of 
its  Materia  Ifcdica  by  Dioscorides.  He  too  was 
of  the  same  general  region — a  Cilician  Greek — and 
his  first  le>sons  were  probably  learnt  at  Tarsus. 
His  period  is  tinged  by  the  same  uncertainty  as 
that  of  Aretaeus ;  but  he  has  usually  been  assigned 
to  the  end  of  the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury. Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  dis- 
eases in  detail,  it  may  b«  well  to  observe  that  the 
question  of  identity  betwwn  any  ancient  malady 
known  by  description,  and  any  modern  one  known 
by  experience,  is  often  doubtful.  Some  diseases, 
just  as  some  plants  and  some  animals,  will  exist 
almost  anywhere ;  others  can  only  be  produced 
within  nanx)w  limits  depending  on  the  conditions 
of  climate,  habit,  &c.  Erujjtive  diseases  of  the  ' 
acute  kind  are  more  prevalent  in  the  Kast  than  in 
colder  climes.    They  also  run  their  course  more  I 
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rapidly.     Disease  of  various  kinds  is  oommonly 
garded  as  a  divine  infliction,  or  denoimoed  a 
penalty  for  transgression;    ''the  evil  dimifeB 
Egypt"  are  especially  so  chaiactcrised  (Gen.  xx^ 
18;  Ex.  XV.  26;  Lev.  zzvi.  16;  Deut.  rn.  15» 
xxviii.  60 ;  1  Cor.  zi.  30) ;  so  the  emerods  of 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  ▼.  6);  the  severe 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  15,  19)  of  Jehoram,  wfaidi 
epidemic ;  so  the  sudden  deaths  of  Er,  Onan  (Gen 
xxxviii.  7,  10),  tlie  C^yptian  fint^bom  (Ex.  zi. 
5),  Nabal,  Bathsheba's  son,  and  Jeroboam's  (1  Sam 
XXV.  38 ;  2  Sam.  zii.  15 ;   I  K.  ziv.  1,  5), 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  Jehovah  immediatdy, 
through  a  prophet.    Pestilence  (Hab.  iii.  5) 
His  path  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxi  v.  15),  and  it  innozio 
to  those  whom  He  shelters  (Fs.  xd.  3-10).     It 
by  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Amos  associated  (at  his.  ^ 
torically  in  2  Sam.  zziv.  13)  with  '*tbe  aword 
and  '« famine"  (Jer.  ziv.  12,  xv.  2,  zzi.  7,  9,  Iec 
Es.  V.  12,  17,  ri.  11, 12,  &c.;  Am.  iv.  6,  1 
The  sicknesses  of  the  widow's  son  of  Zar^>hath, 
Ahaziah,  Benhadad,  the  leprosy  of  Usziah,  the 
of  Hezekiah,  are  also  noticed  as  diseaaet  sent  by 
hovah,  or  in  which  He  interposed,  1  K.  zrii.  1 
20 ;  2  K.  i.  3,  zx.  1.     In  2  Sam.  iii.  29,  disease 
invoked  as  a  curse,  and  in  Solomon's  prayer,  1 
viii.  37  (comp.  2  Chr.  zz.  9),  antidpatod  atadis 
tisement.    Satanic  agency  appeart  also  ta 
disease  (Job  ii.  7 ;  Luke  xiii.  11, 16). 
also  mentioned  as  ordinary  calamitiet. 
spedal  diseases  named  in  the  0.  T.  are, 
(Gen.  xxix.  17),  which  is  perhaps  more  oommoD 
Syria  and  Egypt  than  anywhere  else  in  the  wotH 
especially  in  the  fig  season,  the  juice  of  the  new 
ripe  fruit  having  the  power  of  giving  it.     It 
occasion  partial  or  total  blindness  (2  K.  ri.  1 
The  eye*«alve  (Rev.  iii.  1 8),  was  a  remedy  com: 
to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans.     Other  d' 
are— banenness  of  women,  which  mandrakes 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  correcting  (Gei 
18 ;  comp.  xii.  17,  xxx.  1,  2,  14-16)— 
tion,"  and  sevei-al,  the  names  of  which  are  derive 
from  various  words,  signifying  to  bum  or  to  be  CI 
(Lev.  xxvi.  16 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  22).     The  "  bami:  -^^ung 
boil,"  or  «*  of  a  boil "  (Lev.  ziii.  23)  is  again 
marked  by  the  notion  of  an  effect  resembling 
of  fire,  like  our  "  carbuncle ;"  it  may  possibly  fi 
an  equivalent  in  the  Damascus  boil  of  the  p: 
time.     The  "botch  (shechin)  of  Egypt"    (Deta*" 
xxviii.  27),  is  so  vague  a  term  as  to  yield  a 
uncertain  sense ;  the  plague,  as  known  by  ita  atten 
ant  bubOf  has  been  sugg(.*sted  by  Schenchzer.     It 
possible  that  the  Elephantiasis  Qraeconan  may  % 
intended  by  shechtn.     Of  this  disease  some  furth» 
notice  will  be  tjikcn  below ;  at  present  it  is 
able  that  the  same  word  is  used  to  express 
"  boil "  of  Hexekiah,     Dr.  Mead  supposes  it  to 
been  a  fever  terminating  in  an  abscess.    The  dt 
rendei-ed"  "  scab  "  and  '*  scurvy  "  in  Lev.  zzL  2C>  ^ 
xxii.  22,  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  may  be  almost  any  ski:  ^  ^ 
disease.     Some  of  these  may  be  said  to  approncti^ 
the  type  of  leprosy.     The  **  issue  "  of  xv.  19,  ma^ 
be  the  m^iorrAoj/ia,  or  uterine  hemorrhage  frwi^::^^ 
other  causes.     In  I>eut.  xxviii.  35,  is  mentioned 
disease  attacking  the  "  knees  and  legs,"  consistii^ 
in  a  **  sore  botch  which  cannot  be  healed,"  but  ex- 
tended, in  the  sequel  of  the  verse,  from  the  •*  sol* 
of  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  head."     The  latter 
part  of  the  quoLition  would  certainly  acoord  wi 
Fivphantiasis  Graecontm.     On  the  other  hand,  m 
disease  which  affects  tlte  kneet  and  kgs,  or  moi* 
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mnoiilj  ODS  of  them  only — is  by  a  mere  accident 
languid  known  as  Elephantiasis  Arabum,  Bucne» 
1  Unopica,  or  "  BarbaAloes  Leg,"  from  being  well 
>wn  in  that  island.  The  Elephantiasis  Graecorum 
what  now  pasees  under  the  name  of  **  leprosy  " 
th*  lepers  e.  g,  of  the  huts  near  the  Zion  gate  of 
dem  Jerusalem  are  elephantiasiacs.  It  has  been 
crted  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  painful,  the 
ler  painless;  but  as  regards  Syria  and  the  East 
m  is  contradicted.  There  the  parts  affected  are 
Ite  benumbed  and  lose  sensation.  It  is  classed  as 
nbercolar  disease,  not  confined  to  the  skin,  but 
rrading  the  tissues  and  destroying  the  bones.  It 
not  OMifined  to  any  age  or  either  sex.  It  first 
pears  in  general,  but  not  always,  about  the  &oe, 
an  indurated  nodule  (hence  it  is  improperly  called 
bercular),  which  gradually  enlarges,  inflames,  and 
scntea.  If  a  joint  be  attacked,  the  ulceration 
U  go  on  till  its  destruction  is  complete,  the  joints 
linger,  toe,  &c.,  dropping  off  one  by  one.  If  the 
98  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease,  it  assumes  a 
nine  aspect,  loathsome  and  hideous ;  the  sldn  he- 
mes thick,  rugose,  and  livid ;  the  eyes  are  fierce 
d  staring,  and  the  hair  genenilly  falls  off  fipom  all 
e  parts  affected.  When  the  throat  is  attacked 
e  voice  shares  the  affection,  and  sinks  to  a  hoarse, 
uky  whisper.  These  two  symptoms  are  emin- 
tlj  diaracteristic.  It  is  hereditary,  and  may  be 
Mmlated,  but  does  not  propagate  itself  by  the 
Meat  contact.     This  favours  the  correspondence 

this  disease  with  one  of  those  evil  diseases  of 
grpt,  possibly  its  **  botch,"  threatened  Deut. 
viiL  27,  35.  This  "  botdj,"  however,  seems 
ore  probably  to  mean  the  foul  ulcer  mentioned 
r  Aretaeus.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this,  which 
perhaps  the  most  dreadful  disease  of  the  East,  was 
4>'8  malady.  Origen  mentions,  that  one  of  the 
reek  versions  gives  it  as  the  afiliction  which  befel 
m.  Wunderbar  supposes  it  to  have  been  the 
frian  leprosy,  resting  chiefly  on  the  itching  implied, 

he  supposes,  by  Job  ii.  7,  8.  Schmidt  thinks 
e  "sore  boil'*  may  indicate  some  graver  disease, 

ooncorrence  of  diseases.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
*  beyond  the  statement  of  Scripture.     The  disease 

king  Antiochus  (2  Mace  ix.  5-10,  &c.)  is  that 
'  a  boil  breeding  worms.  There  is  some  doubt 
hcther  this  disease  be  not  allied  to  phthiriasis,  in 
hicfa  lice  are  bred,  and  cause  ulcers.  In  Deut. 
Tiii.  65,  it  is  possible  that  a  palpitation  of  the 
art  is  intended  to  be  spoken  of  (comp.  Gen.  zlv. 
i).  In  Mark  xi.  17  (compare  Luke  ix.  38)  we  have 
I  apparent  case  of  epilepsy.  Besides  the  common 
juries  of  wounding,  bruising,  striking  out  the  eye, 
oth,  &c.,  we  have  in  Ex.  xxi.  22,  the  case  of  mis- 
nrfage  produced  by  a  blow,  push,  &c.,  damaging 
e  fetus.  The  plague  of  "  boils  and  blains "  is 
4  mad  to  have  been  fatal  to  man,  as  the  murrain 
eceding  was  to  cattle;  this  alone  would  seem  to 
Dtndic^  the  notion  of  Shapter,  that  the  disorder 

question  was  smallpox.  The  expression  of  Ex. 
.  10,  a  *'boir'  fiourishing,  or  ebullient  with 
■ins,  may  perhaps  be  a  disease  analogous  to 
il^monous  erysipelas,  or  even  common  erysipelas. 
le  ••  withered  hand  "  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiii.  4-6), 
d  of  the  man.  Matt.  xii.  10-13  (comp.  Luke  vi. 
))f  is  such  an  effect  as  is  known  to  follow  from 
e  obliteration  of  the  main  artery  of  any  member, 

from  paralysis  of  the  principal  nerve,  either 
Tongtk  disease  or  through  injury.  The  case  of 
e  fridow's  son  restored  by  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  19), 
■  probably  one  of  sunstroke.     The  disease  of  An 
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**  in  his  feet*  which  attacked  him  in  his  old  age 
(1  K.  zv.  23 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  12)  and  became  exceeding 
great,  may  have  been  either  ocdeinaf  swelling,  or 
podagra,  gout.  In  1  Afacc.  vi.  8,  occurs  a  mention 
of  **  sickness  of  grief;"  in  Ecdus.  xzxvii.  30,  of 
sickness  caused  by  excess,   which  require  only  a 

Cing  Mention.  The  disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
been  viewed  by  Jalin  as  a  mental  and  purely 
subjective  malady.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this 
satisfies  the  plain  emphatic  statement  of  Dan.  iv. 
33,  which  seems  to  include,  it  is  true,  mental  de- 
rangement, but  to  assert  a  d^jad^  bodily  state  to 
some  extent,  and  a  corresponding  change  of  habits. 
We  may  regard  it  as  Mead,  following  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  does,  as  a  species  of  the 
melancholy  known  as  Lycanthropia.  Persons  so 
affected  wander  like  wolves  in  sepidchres  by  nis^ht, 
and  imitate  the  howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Here 
should  be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of  Saul.  His 
roelandioly  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  his  sin. 
Music,  which  soothed  him  fer  a  while,  has  entered 
largely  into  the  milder  modem  treatment  of  lunacy. 
The  palsy  meets  us  in  the  N.  T.  only,  and  in  fea- 
tures too  familiar  to  need  special  remark.  Gan- 
grene, or  mortification  in  its  various  forms,  is  a 
totally  different  disorder  from  the  *'  canker  "  of  the 
A.  V.  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17.  Both  gangrene  and  cancer 
were  common  in  all  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
Scriptural  writers,  and  neither  differs  from  the 
modem  disease  of  the  same  name.  In  Is.  xxvi. 
18 ;  Ps.  vii.  14,  there  seems  an  allusion  to  felse 
conception.  Poison,  as  a  means  of  destroying  life, 
hardly  occurs  in  the  Bible,  save  as  applied  to  arrows 
(Job  vi.  4).  In  the  annals  of  the  Herods  poisons 
occur  as  the  resource  of  stealthy  murder.  The 
bite  or  sting  of  venomous  beasts  can  hardly  be 
treated  as  a  disease;  but  in  connexion  with  the 
<*  fiery  (•'.  e.  venomous)  serpents"  of  Num.  xxi.  6, 
and  the  deliverance  from  death  of  those  bitten,  it 
deserves  a  notice.  The  brazen  figure  was  symbolical 
only.  It  was  customary  to  consecrate  the  image 
of  the  affliction,  either  in  its  cause  or  in  its  e0ecty 
as  in  the  golden  emerods,  golden  mice,  of  1  Sam. 
vi.  4,  8,  and  in  the  ex-votos  common  in  Egypt  even 
before  the  exodus ;  and  these  may  be  compared  with 
this  setting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent.  The  scorpion 
and  centipede  are  natives  of  the  Levant  (Rev.  ix.  5, 
1 0),  and,  with  a  large  variety  of  serpents,  swarm 
there.  To  these,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  should 
be  added  a  venomous  solpuga,  or  large  spider, 
similar  to  the  Calabrian  Tarantula.  The  disease  of 
old  age  has  acquired  a  place  in  Biblical  nosology 
chiefiy  owing  to  the  el^ant  all^ry  into  which 
**  The  Preacher "  throws  the  successive  tokens  of 
the  ravage  of  time  on  man  (Eccl.  xii.).  The  course 
of  decline  is  marked  in  metaphor  by  the  darkening 
of  the  great  lights  of  nature,  and  the  ensuing  period 
of  life  is  compared  to  the  broken  weather  of  the 
wet  season,  setting  in  when  summer  is  gcme,  when 
after  every  shower  fresh  clouds  are  in  the  sky,  as 
contrasted  with  the  showers  of  other  seasons,  which 
pass  away  into  deamess.  The  **  keepers  of  the 
house"  are  perhaps  the  ribe  which  support  the 
frame,  or  the  arms  and  shoulders  which  enwrap  and 
protect  it.  The  **  strong  men  "  are  its  supporters, 
the  lower  limbs  "bowing  themselves"  under  the 
weight  they  once  so  lightly  bore.  The  "  grinding" 
hardly  needs  to  be  expUdned  of  the  teeth  now  be- 
come "few."  The  'Mockers  from  the  windows" 
are  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  now  **  darkened."  The 
"  doors  shut"  represent  the  dulneii  of  those  other 
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senses  which  are  the  portals  of  knowledge.     The 

"  rising  up  at  the  voice  of  a  bird  "     jwrtrays  the 

light,   soou-fltt-'ting,   easily-broken   slumber  of  the 

aged  man ;  or  possibly,  and  more  literally,  actual 

waking  in  tlie  early  morning,  when  first  ^e  cock 

crows,  may  be  intended.    The  "  daughters  of  music 

brought  low,"  suggest  the 

"  big  manly  roioe 

Now  tnm'd  again  to  childish  treble;" 

and  also,  as  iilustmtod  by  Barzillai,  the  failure 
in  the  discernment  and  the  utterance  of  mu^ii'al 
notes.  The  fetirs  of  old  age  are  next  noticed: 
**  They  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high  ;*'  an 
obscure  expi-ession,  perhaps,  for  what  are  popularly 
called  **  nervoiis"  terroi-s,  exagoremting  and  miiguify- 
iug  every  object  of  alnim.  "  Fear  in  the  way  **  is 
at  Hi'st  less  obvious ;  but  we  observe  that  nothing 
unnerves  and  agitates  an  old  pei'son  more  than  the 
prospect  of  a  long  journey.  Thus  regarded,  it  be- 
comes a  fine  and  subtile  touch  in  the  description  of 
decrepitude.  All  readiness  to  haste  is  arrested  and 
a  numb  desponilency  succeeds.  The  "  flourishing  " 
of  **  the  almond-tree  "  is  still  more  obscure ;  but  we 
observe  tliis  ti*ee  iu  Palestine  blossoming  when  others 
show  no  sign  of  vegetation,  and  when  it  is  dead 
w^inter  all  around — no  ill  type,  perhaps,  of  the  old 
man  who  has  survived  his  own  contem}X}i-ai*ies  and 
many  of  his  juniors.  Youthful  lusts  die  out,  aiid 
their  org^ans,  of  which  **  the  gntsshopper "  is  per- 
haps a  figure,  are  relaxed.  The  "  silver  cord  **  may 
be  that  of  nervous  sensation,  or  motion,  or  even  the 
spinal  marrow  it<elf.  Perhaps  some  incapat'ity  of 
retention  may  be  signified  by  the  **  golden  bowl 
biokcn  ;"  the  **  pitcher  broken  at  the  well "  suggejjts 
some  vital  supply  stopping  at  the  usual  source — 
derangement  i)erhaps  of  tlie  digestion  or  of  the 
respiration;  the  "wheel  shiveretl  at  the  cistern," 
conveys,  through  the  imnge  of  the  water-lifling 
process  familiar  in  irrigation,  the  notion  of  tlie 
Uooii,  pumpoil  as  it  wei-e,  through  the  ve>.sels,  and 
fertilising  the  whf)le  hystvm ;  for  *'  the  blood  is  the 
life."  This  c:ueful  register  of  the  tokens  of  decline 
might  lead  us  to  expe<!t  gitiat  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  strength  ;  and  this  indee<I  is  found 
to  mark  the  Mosaic  system,  in  the  regulations  con- 
cerning diet,  the  **  divers  washings,'*  and  the  jwllu- 
tion  imputed  to  a  corpse — nay,  even  in  circumcision 
itself.  These  served  not  only  the  ceremonial  pur- 
pose of  imparting  self-oon^ciousness  to  the  Hebrow, 
and  keeping  him  distinct  from  alien  admixture,  but 
had  a  saiiitai-y  as|)cct  of  mre  wisdom,  when  we 
regard  the  country,  the  clim.ntc,  and  the  age.  The 
rite  of  circumcision,  besides  its  sj>ecial  surgical  openi- 
tion,  deserves  some  notice  in  connexion  with  the 
general  question  of  the  health,  longevity,  and  fecund- 
ity of  the  race  with  whose  history  it  is  identifitnl. 
Besides  being  a  mark  of  the  covenant  and  a  symbol 
of  purity,  it  was  perhaps  also  a  protest  against  the 
phalhiR-wor>hip,  which  has  a  remote  antiquity  in 
the  conuption  of  mankind,  and  of  which  we  have 
some  trace  in  the  Egyptian  myth  of  Osiris.  Its 
beneficial  clfei.-ts  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  have  been  the  subj«>ct  of  comment  to 
various  writei*s  on  hygiene.  The  oi)ei*ation  itself 
conKi^ted  originally  of  a  mere  incision ;  to  which  a 
further  stripping  otf  the  skin  from  the  pjirt,  and  a 
custom  of  sucking  the  blood  fiom  the  wound  was 
in  a  later  jx?riiHi  addctl,  owing  to  the  attempts  of 
Jews  of  the  Mact*abi-an  period,  and  later  ( 1  Mace, 
i.  15;  comp,  1  Cor.  vii.  8)  to  cultivate  heathen 
practices.     No  surgical  operation  beyond  this  finds 
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A  place  in  Holy  Scripture,  unless  indeed  fhai  ad- 
verted to  under  the  article  Eunuch.  The  Talmndistj 
sp^ik  of  two  operations  to  assist  birth.   WaDderbar 
enumerates  from  the  Mishna  and  Talmud  fiftr-ciz 
surgical  instruments  or  pieces  of  apparatus ;  of  these, 
however,  the  following  only  are  at  all  alluded  to 
in  Scripture.     A  cutting  instrument,  supposed  a 
"  sharp-stone  "  (Ex.  iv.  25).    The  **  knife '*  of  Jodu  ,,. 
T.  2  was  probably  a  more  refined  instrument 
the  same  purpose.     An  "  awl "  is  mentioned  {. 
xxi.  6)  as  used  to  bore  through  the  ear  of  the 
man  who  refused  release,  and  is  supposed  to  ha 
been  a  surgical  instrument.     A   seat  of  deli 
called    in   Scriptui-e  obtuiyim,    Ex.   i.    16, 
stools."    The  «*  roller  to  bind  "  of  Ez.  xxx.  2 1  was  foK- 
a  broken  limb,  as  still  used.     A  scraper,  for  whlct'S': 
the   "  potsherd "   of  Job   was  a  substitute  (Jo! 
ii.  8).    Ex.  XXX.  23-25  is  a  prescription  in  form.    Ai 
occask)nal  trace  occurs  of  some  chemical  knowled; 
e.  g.  the  calcination  of  the  gold  by  Moses ;  the  effi 
of  "  vinegar  upon  natrum  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  20 ;  P; 
XXV.  20  ;  comp.  Jer.  ii.  22) ;  the  mention  of 
apothecary  "  (Ex.  xxx.  35  ;  Ecd.  x.  1),  and  of 
merchant  in  **  powders"  (Cant.  iii.  6), shows  that 
distinct  and  important  branch  of  trade  was  set  up  i 
these  wares,  in  whidi,  as  at  a  modem  druggists, 
cles  of  luxury,  &c.,  are  combined  with  the  renoedi*  m 
of  sickness.     Among  the  most  favourite  of  eitemc 
remedies  has  always  been  the  bath.     Besides  tV 
significance  of  moral  purity  which  it  carried,  tK. 
use  of  the  bath  checked  the  t^dency  to 
unclean  by  violent  perspirations  from  within 
efiiuvia  from  without ;  it  kept  the  porous  systi 
in  play,  and  stopped  the  outset  of  much  disease, 
order  to  make  the  sanction  of  health  more  sol 
most  oriental  nations  have  enforced  purificatory  ri 
by  religious  mandates — and  so  the  Jews.     Thi 
were  special  occasions  on  which  the  bath  was  cerem 
iaily  enjoined.      The  Pharisees  and  Essenes  ai 
at  scrupulous  strictness  of  all  such  rules  (Ma.«-s> 
XV.  2 ;  Mark  vii.  5  ;  Luke  xi.  38}.     Kiver^bathi  i" 
was  common,  but  houses  soon  began  to  include* 
bath-room  (Lev.  xv.  13;  2  K.  v.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xi. 
Sustuuia  15).     Va{>our-biiths,   as   among  the  15- 
mans,  were  bitterly  included  in  these,  as  well 
hot  and  cold-bath  appai-atus,  and  the  use  of 
fumes  and  oils  after  quitting  it  was  everywh 
ditfuswl. 

He'eda  =  Hehida  (1  Esdr.  v.  32). 

Hegid'do  was  in  a  very  marked  )x>sition  on 
southern  rim  of  the  plain  of  Esdraklox,  on  tb"^ 
frontier-line,  speaking  generally,  of  the  territories 
the  tribes  of  Issaciiau  and  MAN.iSSGii,  and  coi 
manding  one  of  those  passes  fix)m  the  north  int-* 
the  hill-country  which  were  of  such  critical  import^^*  ^'fiiai 
ance  on  various  occasions  in  the  history  of  Judaecr''^  ^^ 
(Judith  iv.  7).     The  first  mention  occurs  in  Jo(>htf^ 
xii.  21,  where  Megiddo  ap[)ears  as  the  city  of  onv-^      '%.^m 
of  the  "  thirty  and  one  kings,"  or  petty  diieflains*^^*  ^^ 
whom  Joshua  defeated  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  0^-  ^  jj 
The  song  of  Deborah  brings  the  place  vividly  befor^*^  ^''^ 
us,  as  the  scene  of  the  great  conllict  between  Sisen*'* 
luid  Barak.     The  chariots  of  Sisera  were  gatherec**^ 
"  unto  the  river  of  KisiioN  "  (Judg.  iv.  13) ;  Barat^ 
went  down  with  his  men  **  from  Mount  Tabob  " 
into  the  plain  (iv.  14)  ;  "  then  fought  the  kings  or^ 
Canaan  in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiiido'' 
(v.  19).     Still  we  do  not  read  of  Megiddo 
fiiiuly  in  the  occupation  of  the  Ihraelites,  and 
haps  it  was  not  really  so  till  the  time  of  S  ' 
But  the  chief  historical  interest  of  Megiddo  ii 
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ntraUd  in  Jcsiah*s  death.  When  Pharaoh-Necho 
ime  from  Egypt  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  Josiah 
tned  the  latter,  and  was  slain  at  M^ddo  (2  K. 
dii.  29),  and  his  body  was  carried  from  thence  to 
smsalem  (ib.  30).  The  story  is  told  in  the  Chro- 
cl«R  m  more  detail  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  22-24).  There 
ic  fatal  action  is  said  1o  have  taken  place  **  in  the 
kUej  of  Megiddo."  This  calamity  made  a  deep  and 
irmanent  impression  on  the  Jews.  Thus,  in  the 
nguage  of  the  prophets  (Zech.  xii.  11),  **th€ 
ouming  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megid- 
m.  **  becomes  a  poetical  expression  for  the  deepest 
id  most  despairing  grief;  as  in  the  Apocalypse 
ier.  xvi.  16)  Armageddon,  in  continuance  of 
ke  same  imagery,  is  presented  as  tlie  scene  of  terrible 
id  final  conflict.  The  site  thus  associated  with 
itical  passages  of  Jewish  history  from  Joshua  to 
oeiali  has  been  identified  beyond  any  reasonable 
oobt.  Robinson  did  not  visit  this  comer  of  the 
lain  on  his  firet  journey,  but  he  was  brought  con- 
dently  to  the  conclusion  that  ^legiddo  was  the 
lodem  el'Lejjdn,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  Legio 
f  Ensebius  and  Jerome.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
hat  the  identification  is  substantially  correct.  El- 
'^tejj^n  is  on  the  caiavan-routc  from  Egypt  to  Da- 
mascus, and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  are  found  near 
h«  village.  Van  de  Velde  describes  the  view  of 
he  plain  as  seen  from  the  highest  point  between  it 
ad  the  sea,  and  the  huge  tells  which  mark  the 
koaitions  of  the  **  key-foitresses  "  of  the  hills  and 
he  plain,  Tuanuk  and  el-Lejjun,  the  latter  being 
he  most  considerable,  and  having  another  called 
TeU-Metzdlim,  half  an  hour  to  the  N.W.  About 
I  month  later  in  the  same  yeai*  Dr.  Robinson  was 
here.  Both  writers  mention  a  copious  stream 
lowing  down  this  gorge  (March  and  April)  and 
;aming  some  mills  before  joining  the  Kishon.  Here 
ure  probably  the  "  waters  of  Megiddo  **  of  Judg. 
r.  19,  though  it  should  be  added  that  by  Dr. 
>tanley  they  ai-e  supposed  rather  to  be  "  the  pools 
n  the  bed  of  the  Kishon  "  itself.  The  same  author 
-egards  the  **  plain  (or  valley)  of  Megiddo  **  as  de- 
loting  not  the  ^hole  of  the  Esdi-aelon  level,  but 
iiat  broadest  part  of  it  which  is  immediately  oppo- 
ite  the  place  we  are  describing. 

Megid'don,  The  Valley  ol  The  extended  form 
>f  the  preceding  name.  It  occurs  only  in  Zech. 
ni.  11. 

IMie'tabeeL  Another  and  less  correct  form  of 
IIehetabkl.  The  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  the  pro- 
)het  who  was  hired  against  Nehemiah  by  Tobiah 
ind  Sanballat  CNeh.  vi.  10). 

IMie'tabel,  the  daughter  of  Matred,  and  wife  of 
ladad,  or  Hadar,  the  eighth  and  last-mentioned  king 
>f  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39). 

Xeliida,  a  family  of  Nethinim,  the  descendants 
if  Mehida,  retumetl  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
[Ezr.  ii.  52 ;  Neh.  vii.  54). 

Mehi'r,  the  son  of  Chelub,  the  brother  of  Shuah 
IChr.  iv.  11). 

Mehorathite,  The,  a  word  occurring  once  only 
1  Sam.  xviii.  19).  It  no  doubt  denotes  that  Adriel 
wloDged  to  a  place  called  Meholah,  but  whether 
Jat  was  Abel-Meholah  afterwanis  the  native  place 
»f  Elisha,  or  another,  is  unceitiin. 

Mehnjael,  the  son  of  Ii-ad,  and  fourth  in  de- 
cent from  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

Kelmman,  one  of  the  seven  ennuchs  (A.Y. 
'diamberlains  **)  of  Ahasueinis  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Keliiinixn,  VsZt.  ii.  50.  Elsewhei-e  called  Me- 
iDJriMS  and  Meunim. 
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KeliimiinB,  The,  a  people  against  whom  king 
Uzziah  waged  a  successful  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 
Although  so  different  in  its  English  dress,  yet  the 
name  is  in  the  original  merely  the  plural  of  Maon. 
Maon,  or  the  Maonites,  probably  inhabited  the 
country  at  the  back  of  the  great  range  of  Seir, 
the  modem  esh-Sherah^  which  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Wady  el^Arabah^  where  at  the  present 
day  there  is  still  a  town  of  the  same  name.  An- 
other notice  of  the  Mehuniros  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (cir.  B.C.  726-697)  is  found  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41. 
Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  pastoral  people,  either 
themselves  Hamites,  or  in  alliance  with  Hamites, 
quiet  and  peaceable,  dwelling  in  tents.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  A.  V.  treats  the  word  as  an  ordinaiy  noun, 
and  renders  it  '*  habitations."  A  tliird  notice  of 
the  Mehunim,  corroborative  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, is  found  in  the  narrative  of  2  Chr.  xx. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  ver.  1  "  the 
Ammonites "  should  be  read  as  **  the  Maonites," 
who  in  that  case  are  the  **  men  of  Mount  Seir  " 
mentioned  later  in  the  narrative  (ver.  10,  22). 
In  all  these  passages,  including  the  last,  the  LXX. 
render  the  name  by  oi  Mttvaioi — the  Minaeans— 
a  nation  of  Arabia  renowned  for  their  tiaflic  in 
spices,  who  are  named  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
other  ancient  geographers,  and  whose  seat  is  now 
ascertained  to  have  been  the  S.W.  portion  of  the 
great  Arabian  peninsula,  the  western  half  of  the  mo- 
dem Hadramaut.  The  latest  appearance  of  the 
name  Mehunims  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  lists  of  those 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Exr.  ii.  50,  A.  V.  "  Mehunim  f  Keh.  vii.  52, 
A.  V.  ♦*  Meunim  "). 

Me-Jar'koii,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  46  only) ;  named  next  in  order  to  Gath- 
rimmon,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Joppa  or 
Japho. 

Melranall,  one  of  the  towns  which  were  re^inho- 
bited  after  the  captivity  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Neh. 
xi.  28).  It  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  name  corresponding  with 
it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Melati'all,  a  Gibeonite,  who  assisted  in  rebuild- 
ing the  wall  of  Jemsalem  (Neh.  iii.  7), 

Hel'ohL  L  The  son  of  Janna,  and  ancestor  of 
Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (^Luke  iii. 
24).— >2.  The  son  of  Add!  in  the  same  genealogy 
(Luke  iii.  21). 

Heldd'ah,  a  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  (Jer. 
xxi.  1). 

Melohi'as.  1.  The  same  as  Malcttiar  2  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  26).— 2.  =  MALCiiiAU  3  andMALCHUAH 
4(1  Esdr.  ix.  32).— 8.  The  same  as  Malcuiau  6 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 

Kel'ohiaL  Charmis,  the  son  of  Melchiel,  was 
one  of  the  three  governors  of  Bethulia  (Jnd.  vi. 
15). 

MelchU'edeo,  the  form  of  the  name  Melcbi- 
zedek  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Testament 
(Heb.  V.  vi.  vii.). 

Herchi-Shn'a,  a  son  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49, 
xxxi.  2).     Elsewhere  coiTectly  given  Malchishua. 

Helehil'edek,  king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God,  who  met  Abram  in  the  valley  of 
.Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  valley,  brought  out 
bread  and  wine,  blessed  Abiam,  and  received  tithes 
from  him  (Gen.  xiv,  18-20).  The  other  places  in 
which  Melchizedek  is  mentioned  are  Ps.  ex.  4, 
where  Messiah  is  described  as  a  priest  for  ever, 
"  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  and  Heb.  v.,  vi.. 
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*ii.,  where  tboe  two  pusiga  of  Uia  O.  T.  an 

quoted,  and  the  typical  nlitioa  of  Mtlchit«k«k 
our  Loi  d  it  litaled  at  gnat  leogUi.  There  ii  ume- 
tUug  lurprising  80d  mjnterioui  in  the  fii»t  appeal-- 
■nc«  of  Udchiudek,  and  ID  the  lubKquent  refeiHice 
(a  him.  Bearing  a  title  which  Jew>  in  afW  agea 
would  recogniie  ae  deiiguting;  their  own  urereign, 
b«»ril^  gifts  which  rKall  to  Cliriatiani  the  Lord'i 

path  of  Ahram.  and  ll  unheaitatiuglf  ren^iied  ai 
a  psioD  of  higher  s[»ritLiB]  nuik  than  Uie  fi-ieod  of 
God.     DisppeariDg  at  luddenly  a>  he  came  iu,  ho 

The  faith  of  carl;  ages  ventured  to  iUTest  hia  person 
with  luperstitioiis  awe.  Jenlih  tradition  pro- 
nounces Uelchiiedek  In  bt  a  suniror  of  the  Deluge, 
the  patriarch  iihem.  ll  thould  be  noted  that  thii 
inppotilion  doea  not  appear  in  the  Targum  of 
OnkelM, — a  preanrnptioD  that  it  waa  not  receired 
bf  the  Jeni  till  after  the  ChriUitn  era— nor  baa 
It  found  favour  with  the  Fathen.  Kqusllj  old, 
perhapa.  but  less  widely  diETuaed,  u  the  auppoBition 
not  unknown  to  Auguatine,  and  aacribed  by  Jeroma 
{l-e.)  to  Oiigen  aad  Didymui,  that  Hdchiudek 
WIS  an  augd.  The  F*then  of  the  fourth  «Mi  fifth  ' 
centuries  reconi  with  reprobatioa  the  tenet  of  the 
MelcbLiedtkiiDs  that  be  was  a  Vower,  Virtne,  Or 
Influence  of  God,  and  the  not  less  daring  conjecttuv 
of  Hieracas  and  his  followen  that  Mdchladek  wu 
the  Holy  Uhnsl.  Epiphimius  mentions  Borae  mem- 
ben  of  the  church  sa  holding  the  erroneoua  opinion 
that  Melchiiedek  waa  the  S«i  of  God  appearing  in 
human  torm.  Similar  to  thii  was  a  JewiAJi  opinion 
thatbe  wm"     "      ■  '       "'  


KXUTA 

1     Kal'a*.    Theaoa  of Henu,iDduwerinr vT J«« 

iseph  inthegenealogyofJoua  Christ  (iuk»a.3ilr 

Mal'Mh.     TiK'  f-,:,-.i,J  vm  oni;o.Ji.  tlie  »n  d 

M.-i  il.-liu.l  or  Mephilxiilielh  {1  Clir.  viii.  35,  ii.  41  "" 

Mel'iau.     The  same  as  MUJ-DCU  6  (Neh.  li^ 


Mel'itai  t 


r.2). 


modem  Malbi,     Thit  itUod   ) 
Scriptuiv,  as  th*  «<De 
that  sbiiiwreck  of  St.  Paul  which  is  dead 
i  of  the  J! 


Q  Genet 


ould  rather  lead  U 


X  that  Mekhiledek  waa  of  one  blood 
with  the  children  of  Ham,  among  whom  he  lived, 
" le  King  of  t™lom)  of  ■  selUed  Cnnaaa- 


iti^  v 
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Melcliisedek 

beaChea,  not  self-appointed,  but  constituted  by  a 
apedal  gift  from  God,  nnd  recognised  aa  such  by 
Him.  Tiie  "order  of  Melchiiedek,"  in  1'*,  a.  4, 
ia  eipkined  by  Ge&euius  and  Koseiimiiller  to  mexn 
"  manner  "  ^  likeness  in  oHIcial  dignity  =  a  king 
ud  priest.  The  relation  between  Melchitedek  and 
Christ  as  type  and  antitype  is  made  in  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the  following  parti- 
cubirs.  tjcb»-M  apri«t,(l)notoftheLevitical 
tribe;  (2,  superior  10  Abiaham;  (3)  whose  ban- 
ning and  end  are  unknown  ;  |4)  who  is  not  only  a 
priest,  but  also  a  king  of  lighteousnest  and  peace. 
Another  fruitful  source  of  discussiou  has  been  (bund 
In  the  site  of  Salem  and  .-^hareh,  which  certainly 
lay  ill  Ahram's  road  from  Hobah  lo  the  plain  of 
Vamre,  and  which  ai-e  assumed  to  t-e  near  (o  ench 
other.  The  various  theorin  may  be  briefly  enumer- 
ated as  follows: — (1)  Salem  ia  supposed  W  have 
occupied  in  Abraham's  time  the  ground  on  which 
afterwards  Jebus  and  then  Jerusalem  stood;  *nd 
Shareh  to  be  the  i-alley  east  of  Jerusalem  through 
which  the  Kidion  flows.  (2)  Jerome  denies  that 
Salem  ia  Jeruaalem.  and  asserts  that  it  is  identical 
with  a  town  near  Scythopolis  or  Belhshau.  (3) 
Professor  Stniiley  is  of  opinion  thit  there  l>  every 
probability  that  Mount  Ueriiim  is  the  plan  where 
Uelehiiedek,  the  priat  of  the  Most  High,  met 
Jthram.  (4}  Hwald  denies  positively  that  it  is 
Jerusalem,  and  says  IhM  it  must  he  north  of  Jeru- 
nlem  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  an  0[^OD 
which  RSdiger  coudemna. 


eery  practised  sailer  would  al 
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»  00  lh»  chttt,  thst  ibe  woulJ  bt  bronght 
ut  of  UalU  on  th«  lhirt«fli(h  itj  (>" 
(3.)  A  ihip  driftiog  ia  thii  dinctioo 
tndltionallj  known  u  St.  Paul's  B117' 
ut  to  that  spot  on  the  coMt  wilhoat 
mj  oUwr  piut  of  Ihe  iiland  prniousl», 
.  in  Gut,  tnndi  fniin  Ihu  bay  to  (he  S.E. 
be  Kn  on  consuttiDg  *n;  map  or  chart 
(4.)  On  Koura  Point,  which  1>  the 
a]j  art*rmitr  of  th«  bay,  there  murt  in- 
ire  b«n  bnaken,  with  ijie  wind  blowing 
N.E.  Now  the  aUrm  wu  certainlj 
bmken,  for  it  took  place  in  the  night 
and  it  does  not  app«r  that  the  jBWengere 
int  Bware  of  the  danger  whicii  became 
z  the  quick  ear  of  the  "uilon."  (_5.) 
■nd  did  not  strike :  and  thii  correqiinda 
ponilion  of  the  point,  which  would  be 
1  distance  on  the  port  side,  or  to  the  left, 
■el.  (tt.;  Off  this  point  of  the  coast  the 
sre  20  felhonu  rver.  28),  and  a  little 
I  tin  direclian  of  the  auppoxd  drift,  tbej 
honu  (ib.).  (7.)  Though  the  danger  was 
we  shall  And  Irom  eiamiaiug  the  chatt 
would  stUl  be  time  to  anchor  (rer.  2S) 
king  on  the  rocks  ahewl.  (8.)  With  bad 
vnnd  there  woulil  hare  been  great  risk 
ip  dragging  her  anchors.  The  bottom  of 
Bay  ia  lemnrhablj  Unncioui.  (9.)  The 
logical  chuacteristics  of  the  place  are  in 
with  the  nsnaUve,  which  describea  the 
having  in  one  plice  a  sandy  or  muddj 

n*  held  fast  in  the  siiore,  while  the  stem 

itharpoinlof  local  detail  is  of  consideiable 
Til.  that  aa  the  ship  took  the  ground,  the 

obMrred  to  be  tiBaXdarai,  i.e. 

a  noticed  between  two  appanntljr  n 
water.  We  shall  Ke,  oa  looking 
(11-)  « 
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tha  Hebrew  wiird,  la  used  genericallj.  Tba  water 
melon  11  by  toina  coo>ldei«l  to  be  indigenooa  to 
India,  from  wbicli  country  it  may  hare  been  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  in  very  early  times.  Tba  com- 
mon melon  (Ckieumis  ratio)  ia  cultiTatod  In  the 
aame  placea  iiid  lipcu  at  the  same  time  with  th* 
water-melon ;  but  the  fruit  in  Egypt  ia  not  ao  d»> 
liaous  as  In  thii  country.  The  wnier-melon,  which 
is  now  eitenaiTely  eultirated  all  over  India  and  the 
tropical  parte  of  Africa  and  America,  and  Indeed  in 
hot  couDtria  generally,  is  a  fruit  not  unlike  the 
common  melon,  but  the  leatea  are  deeply  lebed  and 
gashed,  tha  QeJi  ia  pink  01  white,  and  contains  a 
laige  quantity  ofeold  watery  Juice  withoot  mqctt 
aaTDor  ;  tha  Ned*  an  btkck. 


Jcofshi 


leiandria 


esporidj  with  the  hct,  that  the  "  Castor 
I, '  an  Aleiandrian  vessel  which  ultimately 
St.PBul  toltaly,had  wintered  In  the  island 
iii.  11),  (l8.)Finally,thecoui3epunued 
ncluilon  of  the  voyage,  tint  to  .''yracuse, 
o  Rhegium,  contiibules  a  last  link  to  the 
rjnments  by  which  w*  prove  that  Melita 


I  Voyage 


The  q 
Ir.  Smiih  of  J( 
treck  tf  St.  Pai  , 

it  was  thoroughly  investigsted  from  a 
■int  of  view.  As  reganis  the  condition  of 
1  of  Melita.  when  St.  Paul  was  there,  it 
>endencj  of  the  Roman  province  of  Midly. 
)flicer  (under  the  govenior  of  Sicily)  ap- 
n  iDScriptions  to  have  had  the  tiile  of 
leAiTafwi*,  or  Primia  Mtlitmiium,  and 
!  very  phrase  which  St.  Luke  uses  (nriii. 
ta,  from  its  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
icellence  of  ita  harbours,  has  always  been 

both  Id  commerce  and  war.  It  wsa  a 
;  of  the  Phoenicians  at  an  early  period. 

langnage,  in  a  corrupted  form,  continued 
m  there  in  St.  Paul's  day. 
I  (Heb.  ahattiJiliTi)  are  mentioned  only  in 

5.  By  the  Hebrew  word  we  ..le  pro- 
mdentand  both  the  tlelon  {Cmwnit  melo) 
ttm  Uelon  {Camrbita  almllai},  for  (he 
mi  Aigular,  battiA,  which  ia  identcal  with 


eHCh'isae  where  the  nanw  occun(DBn.i.  11,  16); 
the  marginal  readmg,  "  the  itewajil"  is  therefine 

Knn'niltii,  ftnlBtu  (2  Macc.ii.  34).    [Mak- 

Kam^phlf ,  a  city  of  ann'ent  l^gypt,  situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  Uie  Nile,  in  klitade  30°  6'  N. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (lii.  13),  Jeremiah  (ii, 
16.  ilvi.  14,  19),  and  Eiekiel  (iii.  13.  16),  under 
Ihe  nameofNoFHt  and  by  Hosea  (ii.  6)under  the 
name  ofMorab  Hebrew,  and  HbmpBIs  in  onr 
Eogliih  version.  Though  some  regard  Theba  <• 
the  more  ancient  dly.  tha  monument*  of  Memphii 
are  of  higher  antiquity  than  those  of  Thebes.  He- 
rodotus datea  ita  foundation  from  Henee,  the  first 
really  historical  king  ofEgypt.  The  era  of  Menea 
is  not  satii&ctorily  determined.  But.  indetennlnahi 
and  conjectural  aa  the  early  chronology  of  Egypt 
yet  ii,  all  agree  that  the  knowD  history  of  the 
empire  begins  with  UeDfi,  who  founded  Memphis. 
The  city  belongs  to  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic 
history.  The  buildii^  of  Memphis  is  aisoclsted  by 
traditian  with  a  stupendous  work  of  art  whid  has 
permanently  changed  the  coune  of  the  Nil*  and 
the  face  of  ^  Delta.  Before  the  time  of  Henei  tha 
river  emerging  from  the  upper  valley  into  the  neck 
of  the  Delta,  bent  ita  comae  westward  toward  the 
hilla  of  the  Ubyan  de«rl,  or  at  least  dlKliaiged  a 
large  portion  of  ita  waten  through  an  ann  in  that 
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direction.  Here  the  generous  flood  whose  jrearly 
inuDdation  givos  life  and  tertility  to  Egypt,  was 
largely  absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  wasted 
in  stagnant  morasses.  It  is  even  conjectured  tliat 
up  to  the  time  of  Mencs  the  whole  Delta  was  an 
uninhabitible  marsh.  The  rivers  of  Damascus,  the 
Barada  and  ^Awaj^  now  lose  themselves  in  tlie  same 
way  in  the  marshy  lakes  of  the  great  desert  j)lain 
south-east  of  the  city.  Heixxlotus  informs  us,  u|)on 
the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests  of  his  time, 
that  Menes  *'  by  banking  up  the  river  at  the  bend 
which  it  forms  about  a  hundred  furlongs  south  of 
Memphis,  laid  the  ancient  channel  diy,  while  he 
dug  a  new  course  for  the  stream  halfway  between 
the  two  hnes  of  hills."  From  his  description  it 
appears  that  Memphis  was  created  upon  a  marsh 
i^aimed  by  the  dyke  of  Menes  and  di-ained  by  his 
artificial  lake.  The  dyke  of  Mencs  began  12  miles 
south  of  Memphis,  and  deflected  the  main  channel 
of  the  river  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward.  Upon 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  a  canal  still  conducted  a  portion 
of  its  waters  westward  through  the  old  channel, 
thus  irrigating  the  plain  beyond  the  city  in  that 
direction,  while  an  inundation  was  guarded  against 
on  that  side  by  a  large  artificial  lake  or  reser%'oir 
at  Abousir.  The  skill  in  engineeriug  which  the^e 
works  required,  and  which  their  remains  still 
indicate,  ai'gues  a  high  d^ree  of  material  civil- 
isation, at  least  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the 
earliest  known  period  of  Egyptian  history.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  had  a  circumference  of  about  1 9 
miles.  Heitxlotus  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
priests,  that  Menes  *'  built  the- temple  of  He])haestus, 
which  stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice,  well 
woilhy  of  mention  '*  (ii.  99).  The  divinity  whom 
Herodotus  identifies  with  Hephaestus  was  Ftahj 
*Hhe  ci-eative  power,  the  maker  of  all  material 
things."  The  temple  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  stmctures  of  Memphis.  It  stood  opposite 
the  southeni  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ptali ;  and 
Psammetichus,  who  built  that  gateway,  also  ej-ected 
in  fi'ont  of  the  sjuictuary  of  Apis  a  magnificent 
colonnade,  supported  by  colossal  statues  or  Osiride 
]>illars,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  at  the  temple 
of  Medeenet  Hahou  at  Thebes  (Herod,  ii.  153). 
Through  this  colonnade  the  Apis  was  led  with 
great  pomp  upon  state  occasions.  At  Memphis  was 
the  reputed  burial  place  of  Isis;  it  had  also  a 
temple  to  that  "  myriad-named  '*  divinity.  Mem- 
phis had  also  its  Serapeium,  which  ))i'ob^bly  stood 
in  the  western  quarter  of  the  city.  The  sacred 
cubit  and  other  symbols  used  in  meiisuring  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Serapis. 
The  Necropolis,  adjacent  to  Memphis,  was  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  corresponding  with  the  city  itself. 
The  *'  city  of  the  pyramids  "  is  a  title  of  Memphis  in 
the  hieroirlyphics  upon  the  monuments.  The  great 
field  or  plain  of  the  Pyramids  lies  wholly  upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  extends  from  ^6oo- 
Jiodsh,  a  little  to  the  noith-west  of  Cairo,  to 
Meydooniy  about  40  miles  to  the  south,  and  thence 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  about  25  miles  farther, 
to  the  pyramids  of  Howara  and  of  Biahmu  in  the 
Fayowa.  But  the  principal  seat  of  the  pyramids, 
the  Memphite  Necropolis,  was  in  a  range  of  about 
15  miles  fi-om  Sakkara  to  Oizeh,  and  in  the  groups 
liere  remaining  nearly  thirty  are  probably  tombs  of 
the  imperial  sovei-eigns  of  Memphis.  Memphis  long 
held  its  place  as  a  capital ;  and  for  centuries  a 
Memphite  dynasty  ruled  over  all  Egypt.  Lepsius, 
BuDJseD,  and  Bjugsch,  agiiee  in  i-egavding  th«  '^vd, 
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4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  dynasties  of  the  Old  Empii 

as  Memphite,  reaching  through  a  period  of  about 

thousand  years.     During  a  poilion  of  this  peric 

however,  the  chain  was  broken,  or  there  weiv 

tempoi*aneous  dynasties   in   other  pails  of 

The  overthrow  of  Memphis  was  distinctly  predictei-T^a,^^ 

by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Is.  xir.   13;  Jer.  xlv— 

19).     The  latest  of  these  predictions  was  uttei 

nearly  600  ye:u^  before  Christ,  and  half  a  centur 

before  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  (cir.  B.i 

525).     Herodotus  informs  us  that  Carabysen, 

raged  at  the  o]^position  he  encountei-ed  at  Memphr" 

committed  many  outrvges  upon  the  city.     The  d*^ 

never  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted  by  Cai 

byses.     The  rise  of  Alexandria  hastened  its  declii 

The  Caliph  conquerore  founded  Fostilt  (Old  Caii 

upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  few  mi 

north  of  Memphis,  and  brought  materials  from 

old  city  to  build  their  new  capital  (A.  D.  638). 

length  so  complete  was  the  ruin  of  Memphis, 

for  a  long  time  its  very  site  was  lost.     Pc 

could  find  no  trace  of  it.    Recent  explorations, 

cially  those  of  Messrs.  Mariette  and   Linaut,  hs 

brought  to  light  many  of  its  antiquities,  which  h- 

bcen   dispersed  to  the  museums  of    Europe  b 

America. 

Mern'ocan.     One  of  the  seven  princes  of  Pe=: 
in   the  reign  of  Ahasucras,  who  *'  saw  the  kii 
face,"  and   sat  fii'st  in  the   kingdom  (Esth.  i. 
16,  21).     They  were  "wise   men  who  knew 
times"  (skilled  in  the  planets,  according  to 
Ezra),  and  appeal*  to  have  formed  li  council  of 
Josephus  snys  that  one  of  their  offices  was  tha 
interpreting  the  laws  {Ant.  xi.  6,  §1). 

Men'ahem,  son  of  Gadi,  who  slew  the  ntui^^  -irper 
Shallum  and  seized  the  vacant   throne  of  Isr 
B.C.  772.     His  reign,  which  lasted  ten 
bricflv  recorded  in  2  K.  xv.  14-22.     It  has 
inferred  from  the  expression  in  verse  14,  **  fi 
Tirzah,"  that  Menahem  was  a  general  under 
riuh  stationed  at  Tirzah,  and  that  he  brought 
his  troops  to  Samaria  and  avenged  the  murde 
his  master  by  Shallum.     He  maintained  the 
worship  of  Jeroboam.     The  contemporai-y  proph 
Hosea  and  Amos,  have   left  a  melancholy  pict» 
of  the  ungodliness,  demoralisation,  and  feeblen 
Israel.     In  the  brief  history  of  Menahem,  his  fec^ 
cious  treatment  of  Tiphsah  occupies  a  conspicu 
place.     The  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  site 
the  town  have  been  doubted.     The  act,  whetl^  ^  .*i*»iei: 
perpetrated  at  the  beginning  of  Menahem's  rei^^^  ^^ 
or  somewhat  later,  was  doubtless  intended  to  stri 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  reluctant  subjects.     B 
tlie  most  remarkable  event  in  Menahem's  rdgn 
the  first  appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of  Assyiiatf 
on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Israel.     King  Pu-^-^ 
however,  withdrew,  having  been  converted  from 
enemy  into  an  ally  by  a  timely  gift  of  1000  talent' 
of  silver.     Kawlinson  says  that  in  an  inscripti 
the  name  of  Menahem  is  given,  probably  by  mi«i 
of  the  stonecutter,  as  a  tributary  of  Tiglath-pileser- 

Men'axL     The  son  of  Mattatha,  one  of  the 
cestors  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  JesoB 
(Lukeiii.  31). 

Mane'  (lit.  "numbered").    The  firet  word 
the  mysterious  inscription  written  upon  the  wal 
of  Belshazzar*s  palace,  in  which  Daniel  read  the  doon^^ 
of  the  king  and  his  dynasty  (Dan.  v.  25,  26).  ^- 

Henela'ns,  a  usuii>ing  high-priest  who  obttinet*"^^  ^ 
the  office  from  Antiochus  Epij^umes  (c.  B.a  172 
^b^  «k  \a.Y%<i  hvlbe  (2  Mace,  iv.  23-25),  and  drort  ou 
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Jason,  who  had  obtained  it  not  long  before  hj 
similar  meoos.  He  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  Antiochos  Eupator  (cir.  B.C.  163),  which 
seemed  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  providential  punish- 
ment of  his  sacrilege  (xiii.  3,  4).  Accoiding  to 
Joeephus  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Jason  and 
Onias,  and,  like  Jason,  changed  his  proper  name 
Onias,  for  a  Greek  name.  In  2  Maccabees,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  he  is  called  a  brother  of  Simon  the  Ben* 
jamit«  (2  Mace.  iv.  23). 

XexLOs'tlieiii.  The  father  of  Apollonius  3 
(2  Mace.  iv.  21). 

Keni'.  The  last  clause  of  Is.  Ixv.  11  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  **  and  that  furnish  the  drink-offering 
unto  that  number,'*  the  marginal  reading  for  the 
last  word  being  **  Meni.**  That  the  word  so  ren- 
dered is  a  proper  name,  and  also  the  proper  name 
of  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  cultivated  hj  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  is  a  supposition  which  there  seems 
no  reason  to  question,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  context,  and  has  every  probability  to  recommend 
it.  But  the  identification  of  Mcui  with  anv  known 
heathen  god  is  still  uncertain.  Tlie  versions  are 
at  variance.  In  tlie  LXX.  the  woixl  is  rendered 
•*  fortune  *'  or  **Iuck."  The  judgments  of  the  com- 
mentators are  equally  conflicting.  The  majority 
conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  god  or  goddess,  the 
Deus  Lunus,  or  Dea  Luna  of  the  Romans ;  mascu- 
line as  regards  the  earth  which  she  illumines  {terras 
maritus),  feminine  with  respect  to  the  suu  {Solis 
uxor),  from  whom  she  receives  her  light.  Among 
those  who  have  interpreted  the  word  literally 
**  number,"  may  be  reckoned  Rashi  and  Abrabanel, 
who  understand  by  it  the  **  number  **  of  the  priests 
who  formed  the  company  of  revellers  at  the  feast. 
Kimchi,  in  his  note  on  Is.  Ixv.  11,  says  of  Meni, 
**  it  is  a  star,  and  some  interpret  it  of  the  stars 
which  are  numbered,  and  they  are  the  seven  stjirs 
of  motion,"  t.  e,  the  planets.  But  Gesenius,  with 
more  probability,  while  admitting  the  same  origin 
of  the  word,  gives  to  the  i-oot  indndh  the  sense  of 
assigning,  or  distributing,  and  connects  it  with 
mandh,  one  of  the  three  idols  worshipped  by  the 
Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mohammad,  to  which  re- 
ference is  made  in  the  Koran  (Sura  53),  "  What 
think  ye  of  AUat,  and  Al  Uzzah,  and  Manah,  that 
other  third  goddess  ?  "  Manah  was  the  object  of 
wordiip  of  *'  the  tribes  of  Hudheyl  and  Khuzd*ah, 
who  dwelt  between  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh,  and 
M  some  say,  of  the  tribes  of  Ows,  El-Khazraj,  and 
Thakeek  also.  This  idol  was  a  large  stone,  demo- 
lished by  one  Saad,  in  the  8th  year  of  the  Flight,  a 
year  so  fatal  to  the  idols  of  Arabia."  The  etymo- 
wgy  given  by  G^enius  is  more  probable  ;  and  Meni 
wonM  then  be  the  personiHcation  of  &te  or  destiny, 
under  whatever  form  it  was  worshipped.  Whether 
thif  form,  as  Geseuius  maintains,  was  the  planet 
Veiias,  which  was  known  to  Arabic  astrologers  as 
**  the  leaser  good  fortune  "  (the  planet  Jupiter  being 
the  *•  greater**),  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty; nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from  the  worship  of 
Jfatuin  by  the  Arabs  in  the  times  before  Moham- 
mad to  that  of  Meni  by  the  Jews  more  than  a 
tbonsand  years  earlier. 

Xeo'lienim,  the  Plain  of;  an  oak,  or  terebinth, 
or  other  great  tree — for  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Ehn  by  "  plain  **  is  most  probably  incor- 
rect, as  will  be  shown  under  the  head  of  Plain — 
which  formed  a  well-known  object  in  central  Pales- 
tine io  the  days  of  the  Judges.  It  is  mentioned — 
at  least  under  this  name— only  in  Jud^.  ix.  37.   In 
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what  direction  it  stood  with  regard  to  Shechem  we 
are  not  told.  The  meaning  of  Meonenim,  if  inter- 
preted as  a  Hebrew  word,  is  enchanters  or  **  ob- 
servers of  times,"  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered  (  Deut. 
xviii.  10,  14;  in  Mic.  v.  12  it  is  **  soothsayei-s  **). 
This  connexion  of  the  name  with  magical  arts  has 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  tree  in  question  is 
identical  with  that  beneath  which  Jacob  hid  the 
foreign  idols  and  amulets  of  his  household,  before 
going  into  the  presence  of  God  at  the  conseciated 
ground  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  But  the  inference 
seems  hardly  a  sound  one,  for  meonenim  does  not 
mean  *^ eachnntments**  but  "enchanters,"  nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  connecting  it  in  any  way  with 
amulets  or  images  ;  and  there  is  the  p(»itive  reason 
agiiinst  the  identiHcation  that  while  this  tree  seems 
to  have  been  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  She- 
chem, that  of  Jacob  was  in  it,  or  in  veiy  clo^e 
proximity  to  it.  Five  trees  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Shechem: — 1.  The  oak  (not  "  plain  '* 
as  in  A.  V.)  of  Moreh,  where  Abram  made  his  first 
halt  and  built  his  first  altar  in  the  Promised  Land 
(Gen.  xii.  6).  2.  That  of  Jacob,  already  spoken 
of.  3.  "  The  oak  which  was  in  the  holy  place  of 
Jehovah  **  (Josh.  xxiv.  26).  4.  The  Elon-Muttsab, 
or  "  oak  (not  "  plain,"  as  in  A.  V.)  of  the  pillar  in 
Shechem,*'  beneath  which  Abimelech  was  made 
king  (Judg.  ix.  6).  5.  The  Elon-Meonenim. 
While  four  of  these  were  probably  one  and  the  same 
tree,  the  oak  of  Meonenim  seems  to  liave  been  a 
distinct  one.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Meonenim 
may  have  originally  been  Maonim,  that  is  Maonites 
or  Mehunim;  a  tinbe  or  nation  of  non-Israelites 
elsewhere  mentioned. 

Meonotha'L  One  of  the  sons  of  Othniel,  the 
younger  brother  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  14). 

Mepha'ath,  a  city  of  the  Reubenites,  one  of  the 
towns  dependent  on  Heshbon  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  lying 
in  the  distn'ct  of  the  Mishor  (comp.  17,  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  21,  A.V.  **  plain  **),  which  probably  answered 
to  the  modem  Belka.  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
allotted  with  their  suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  37  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  79).  Mephaath  is  named 
m  the  above  passages  with  Dibon,  Jahazah,  Kir- 
jathaim,  and  other  towns,  which  have  been  identified 
with  tolerable  certainty  on  the  north  of  the  Amon 
(  Wady  Mojeb) ;  but  no  one  appears  yet  to  have 
discovered  any  name  at  all  resembling  it.  In  the 
time  of  Eiisebius  it  was  used  as  a  military  post. 

Mepllibo'sheth,  the  name  borne  by  two  members 
of  the  family  of  Saul — his  son  and  his  grandson.— 
1.  Saul's  son  by  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  his 
concubine  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).  He  and  his  brother 
Armoni  were  among  the  seven  victims  who  were 
surrendered  by  David  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  by  them 
crucified  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a  famine 
from  which  the  country  was  suffering.— 2i  The  son 
of  Jonathan,  grandson  of  Saul,  and  nephew  of  the 
preceding.  1.  His  life  teems  to  have  been,  from 
banning  to  end,  one  of  trial  and  discomfort.  The 
name  of  his  mother  is  unknown.  When  his  &ther 
and  grandfather  were  slain  on  Gilboa  he  was  an 
in&nt  but  five  years  old.  He  was  then  lining  under 
the  charge  of  his  nurse,  probably  at  Gibeah,  the 
regular  residence  of  Saul.  The  tidings  that  the 
aimy  was  destroyed,  the  king  and  his  sons  slain, 
and  that  the  Philistines,  spi-eading  from  hill  to  hill 
of  the  country,  were  sweeping  all  before  them, 
reached  the  royal  household.  "The  none  fled,  car- 
rying the  child  on  her  shoulder.  Bwt  vex  Wx  \»xv\^ 
and  hun7  she  stvimbVei  audi  IjU^Vk^km^^^n^  hiw^ 
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precipitated  to  the  ground  with  such  Ibroe  as  to 
deprive  him  for  life  of  the  use  of  both  feet  (2  Sam. 
iv.  4).  2.  After  the  accident  which  thus  embit- 
tered his  whole  existence,  Mephibosheth  was  carried 
with  the  rest  of  his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to 
the  moantains  of  Gilead,  where  he  found  a  refuge 
in  the  house  of  Machir  ben-Ammiel,  a  powerful 
Gadite  or  Manassite  sheykh  at  Lo-slebar,  not  far 
from  Mahanaim,  which  during  the  reign  of  his 
uncle  Ishbosheth  was  the  head  -  quarters  of  his 
family.  By  Machir  he  was  brought  up,  there  he 
married,  and  there  he  was  living  at  a  later  period, 
when  I>Avid  having  completed  the  subjugation  of 
the  adversaries  of  Israel  on  every  side,  had  leisure 
to  turn  his  attention  to  claims  of  other  and  hardly 
less  pressing  descriptions.  So  completely  had  the 
family  of  the  late  king  vanished  from  the  western 
side  of  Jordan,  that  the  only  person  to  be  met  with 
in  any  way  related  to  them  was  one  Ziba.  From 
tills  man  David  learnt  of  the^stenoe  of  Mephibo- 
sheth. Royal  messengers  were  sent  to  the  house  of 
Machir  at  Lo-debar  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and 
by  them  the  prince  and  his  in&nt  son  Micha  were 
brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  interview  with  David 
was  marked  by  extreme  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  on  that  of  Mephibosheth  by  the  fear  and 
humility  which  have  beoi  pointed  out  as  character- 
istic of  him.  He  leaves  the  royal  presence  with  all 
the  property  of  his  grand&ther  restored  to  him, 
and  with  the  whole  family  and  establishment  of 
Ziba  as  his  slaves,  to  cultivate  the  land  and  harvest 
the  produce.  He  himself  is  to  be  a  daily  guest  at 
David's  table.  From  this  time  forward  he  resided 
at  Jerusalem.  3.  An  interval  of  about  seventeen 
years  now  passes,  and  the  crisis  of  David's  life  ar- 
rives. Of  Mephibosheth's  behaviour  on  this  occasion 
we  possess  two  accounts — his  own  (2  Sam.  xix.  24- 
30),  and  that  of  Ziba  (xvi.  1-4).  They  are  natur- 
ally at  variance  with  each  other.  In  consequence 
of  the  story  of  Ziba,  his  loyalty  and  thoughtful 
courtesy  are  rcwaixled  by  the  possessions  of  his  mas- 
ter, thus  once  more  reinstating  him  in  the  position 
from  which  he  had  been  so  rudely  thrust  on  Mephi- 
bosheth's  arrival  in  Judah.  Mephibosheth's  story 
— which,  however,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
telling  until  several  days  later,  when  he  met  IMvid 
returning  to  his  kingdom  at  the  western  bank  of 
Jordan — was  very  different  to  Ziba's.  That  David 
did  not  disbelieve  it  is  shown  by  his  revoking  the 
judgment  he  had  previously  given.  That  he  did 
not  entirely  reverse  his  decision,  but  allowed  Ziba 
to  ret'iin  possession  of  half  the  lands  of  Mephibosheth, 
is  proltably  due  partly  to  weariness  at  the  whole 
traiL<*action,  but  mainly  to  the  conciliatory  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  was  at  that  moment.  **  Shall 
tlien  any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day  ?  "  is  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  proceeding.  4.  The  writer 
is  aware  that  this  is  not  the  view  generally  taken 
of  Mephibosheth's  conduct,  and  in  particular  the 
opi>ositf  side  has  been  maintained  with  much  cogency 
and  inpnuity  by  the  late  Professor  Blunt  in  his 
Vndcsigmd  Coincidences,  But  when  the  circum- 
stiui.'cs  on  both  sides  are  weighed,  there  seems  to 
be  no  etjc.  pe  from  the  conclusion  come  to  above. 
Mephib<isheth  could  have  had  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  the  n  volution.  Ziba,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
everything'  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  any  turn 
atfaii-s  mij.ht  tike.  With  recjard  to  the  absence  of 
the  name  of  Mephibosheth  from  the  dying  words 
oi  David,  which  is  the  main  occasion  of  Mr.  Blunt's 
Mtricturcs,  it  is  most  natural— «t  any  Tate  \t  \s 


quite  &llowable~-to  suppose  that,  in  the  inteml  of 
eight  years  which  elapsed  between  Dftvid's  retoni 
to  Jerusalem  and  his  death,  Mephibosheth's  paliifiil 
life  had  come  to  an  end.  We  may  withoat  diffi- 
culty believe  that  he  did  not  long  snnriw  the 
anxieties  and  annoyances  which  Ziba*s  treachery 
had  brought  upon  him. 

Me'rab,  the  eldest  daughter,  possibly  the  ddoit. 
child,  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).    She  fin^^ 
appears  after  the  victory  over  Goliath  and  the  Phi— - 
listines,  when  David  had  become  an  inmate  in  SanlW 
house  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2),  and  immediatdy  after  thri 
commencement  of  his  friendship  with  Jonathan.    Ii^ 
accordance  with  the  promise  whidi  be  made  bdore 
the  engagement  with  Goliath  (xvii.  25),  Saul  ht^ 
trothed  Merab  to  David  (xviii.  17).     David's  hesit- 
ation looks  as  if  he  did  not  mnch  value  the  honoar 
— at  any  rate  before  the  marriage  Merab's  yoonger 
sister  Michal  had  displayed  her  attachment  for 
David,  and  Merab  was  then  married  to  Adrid  the 
Meholathite,  to  whom  she  bore  five  sons  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8).     The  Authorized  Version  of  this  last  pasHge 
is  an  accommodation.     The  Hebrew  text  has  "  the 
five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  whidi  shi 
bare  to  Adriel."     The  most  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  that  "Michal ''  is  the  mistake  of  a 
transcriber  for  **  Merab."    But  the  error  is  cue  of 
very  ancient  date. 

Merai'ah.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  the 
son  of  Jeshua,  and  representative  of  the  priestly 
&mily  of  Seraiah  (Neh.  xii.  12). 

Merai'oth.  L  A  descendant  of  Eleaar  the  son 
of  Aaron,  and  head  of  a  priestly  house.  It  was 
thought  by  Lightfoot  that  he  was  the  immediste 
predecessor  of  Eli  in  the  office  of  high-priest.  It 
is  apparently  another  Meraioth  who  comes  in  be- 
tween Zadok  and  Ahitub  in  the  genealogy  of  Aiarish 
(1  Chr.  ix.  11,  Keh.  xi.  11),  unless  the  nanus 
Ahitub  and  Meraioth  ai-e  transposed,  which  is  not 
improbable.— 2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  houses  of 
priests,  which  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  was  represented  by  Helkai  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

Mer'aiL  The  merchants  of  Meran  and  Theman 
are  mentioned  with  the  Hagarenes  (Bar.  iii.  23)  as 
'*  searchers  out  of  understanding."  The  nanie  docs 
not  occur  elsewhere,  and  is  probably  a  cormptioa 
of  "  Medan  "  or  "  Midian." 

Her'ari,  third  son  of  Levi,  and  head  of  the  third 
great  division  of  the  Levites,  the  Mekariteb, 
whose  designation  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  that  of 
their  progenitor,  only  with  the  article  prefixed. 
Of  Merari's  personal  histoiy,  beyond  the  fact  of  his 
birth  before  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egyjrt,  and 
of  his  being  one  of  the  seventy  who  accompanied 
Jacob  thither,  we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gcib 
xlvi.  8,  11).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  the 
numbering  in  the  wilderness,  the  Merarites  con- 
sisted of  two  families,  the  Mahlites  and  the  Mush- 
ites,  Mahli  and  Mushi  being  either  the  two  soos, 
or  the  son  and  grandson,  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  19, 
47).  Their  chief  at  that  time  was  Zuriel,  and  the 
whole  number  of  the  family,  from  a  month  <^d  and 
upwards,  was  6200;  those  from  30  years  old  to  50 
were  3200.  Their  charge  was  the  boards,  bars. 
pillars,  sockets,  pins,  aud  cords  of  the  tabemscle 
and  the  court,  and  all  the  tools  connected  with  set- 
ting them  up.  In  the  encampment  their  place  was 
to  the  north  of  the  taberaacle ;  and  both  they  and 
the  Gei-shonites  were  "  under  the  hand  **  of  Ithamsr 
the  son  of  Aaron.  Owing  to  the  heavy  natore  o( 
\  \Jttft  iBa\«c\ak  vjWch  they  had  to  carry,  four  waggoof 
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■nd  eight  oam  ipere  atngned  to  them ;  end  in  the 
nurdi  both  tb^  aod  the  Genhonites  followed  im- 
mcdiatelj  after  the  itandard  of  Judah,  and  before 
that  of  Reabeo,  that  thej  might  set  up  the  taber^ 
Bade  against  the  arrival  of  the  Kohathites  (Num.  iii. 
20,  33-37,  IT.  29-33,  42-45,  vii.  8,  x.  17,  21). 
In  the  diTision  of  the  land  bj  Joshua,  the  Merarites 
had  twelve  cities  assigned  to  them,  out  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  Zcbulun,  of  which  one  was  Ramoth-Gilead, 
a  dtj  of  refuge,  and  in  later  times  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  war  between  Israel  and  Syria  (Josh.  zxi.  7, 
34-40;  1  Chr.  vi.  63,  77-81).  In  the  time  of 
Darid,  Asaiah  was  their  chief,  and  assisted  with  220 
of  his  &milj  in  bringing  up  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xr.  6). 
Afterwards  we  find  ^e  Merarites  still  sharing  with 
the  two  other  Leritical  fiimilies  the  various  fun»> 
uoDs  of  their  caste  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  6,  21-23).  In 
the  dajs  of  Hexekiah  the  Memrites  were  still  flou- 
rishing, and  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,  and  Azariah  the 
son  of  jehalelel,  took  their  part  with  their  brethren 
of  the  two  other  Levitical  families  in  promoting  the 
refermation,  and  purifying  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(2  Chr.  xzix.  12,  15).  After  the  return  from  cap- 
tivity Shemaiah  represents  the  sons  of  Merari,  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  14,  Ndi.  xi.  15.  There  were  also  at 
that  time  sons  of  Jeduthun  under  Obadiah  or  Abda, 
the  son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16;  Neh.  xi.  17). 
A  little  later  again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he 
was  in  great  want  of  Levites  to  accompany  him  on 
his  journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  *'  a  man 
of  good  understanding  of  the  sons  of  Mahli  *'  was 
fotmd,  whose  name,  if  the  text  here  and  at  v^ .  24 
is  correct,  is  not  given.  **  Jeahaiah  also  of  the  sons 
of  Merari,"  with  twenty  of  his  sons  and  brethren, 
came  with  him  at  the  same  time  (Ezr.  viii.  18, 19). 
Bat  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  Sherebiah,  in  ver. 
18,  is  the  name  of  the  Mahlite,  and  that  both  he 
and  Hashabiah,  as  well  as  Jeshalah,  in  ver.  19,  were 
I..evites  of  the  &mily  of  Merari,  and  not,  as  the 
actual  text  of  ver.  24  indicates,  priests.*— 2.  The 
fisther  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1,  xvi.  7). 

lUratha'im,  the  Land  ni,  that  is  *'of  double 
rebellion,"  alluding  to  the  cotmtry  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  to  the  double  captivity  which  it  had  inflicted 
on  the  nation  of  Israel  (Jer.  1.  21). 

Meien'riiif ,  properly  Hermes,  the  Greek  deity, 
whom  the  Romans  idoitifled  with  their  Mercury 
the  god  of  commerce  and  bargains.  Hermes  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  the  daughter  of  Atlas, 
and  is  constantly  represented  as  the  companion  of 
his  father  in  his  wanderings  upon  earth.  Thee{Hsode 
of  Baucis  and  Philemon  (Ovid,  Metam.  viii.  620- 
724)  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  folk-lore 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  readi- 
ness with  which  ^e  simple  people  of  Lystra  recog- 
nized in  Barnabas  and  Paul  the  gods  who,  according 
to  their  wont,  had  come  down  in  the  likeness  of 
men  (Acts  xiv.  11).  They  called  Paul  **Hei-mes, 
because  he  was  the  chief  speaker ;"  identifying  in 
htm  as  they  supposed  by  this  characteristic,  the 
herald  of  the  gods  and  of  Zeus,  the  eloquent  orator, 
mventor  of  letters,  music,  and  the  aits. 

Ito'Cy  leat  This  appears  to  have  been  merely 
the  lid  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  not  another 
rarfaoe  afBxed  thereto.  It  was  that  whereon  the 
Mood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled  by 
the  high-priest ;  and  in  this  relation  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Heb.  is  based 
en  the  material  fiict  of  its  "covering"  the  Ark, 
«T  derived  from  this  notion  of  its  reference  to  the 
"  covering  "  {i,  e.  atonement)  of  sin. 

Cox.  D.  B. 
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Mcr'ad.  This  nune  occurs  in  a  fn^fmentary 
genealogy  ia  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  18,  as  that  oif  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ezra.  Traditkm  ideatifles  him  with 
Caleb  and  Moses. 

Xar'eiiitth.  1.  Son  of  Uriah,  or  Unjah,  the 
priest,  of  the  family  of  Koz  or  Hakkoz,  tiie  head 
of  the  seventh  course  of  priests  as  established  by 
David.  In  Ezr.  viii.  33,  Meremeth  is  appointed  to 
weigh  and  register  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  Temple.  In  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall  of  Jemaalem  under  Nehemiah  we  And  Mer^ 
emoth  taking  an  active  part,  woricing  between 
Meshullam  and  the  sons  of  Hassenaah  who  restored 
the  flsh-gate  (Neh.  iii.  4),  and  himself  restoring  the 
portion  of  the  Temple  wall  on  which  abutted  the 
house  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  (Neh.  iii.  21).— 
8.  A  layman  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  married 
a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  36).— >8»  A  priest,  or  more 
probably  a  fiunily  of  priests,  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.  5).  The  hitter  supposi- 
tion is  mora  probable,  because  in  Neh.  zii.  3  the 
name  occurs,  with  many  others  of  the  same  list, 
among  those  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabd  a  cen- 
tury before. 

Mat^M.  One  of  the  seven  counsellors  of  Aha- 
soerus  king  of  Persia,  *<  wise  men  whidi  knew  the 
tunes"  (Esth.i.  14). 

Kar'ibak.  In  Ex.  zvii.  7  we  read,  •<  he  called 
the  name  of  the  pUce  Massah  and  Meribah,'*  where 
the  people  murmured,  and  the  rock  waa  smitten. 
I  For  the  situation  see  Rephidik.]  The  name  is  also 
given  to  Kadesh  (Num.  zz.  13,  24,  xxvii.  14; 
Deut  xxii.  51  «« Meribah-kadesh "),  because  there 
also  the  people,  when  in  want  of  water,  strove  with 
God. 

Itoih-bft'al,  son  of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  34,  ix.  40),  doubtless  the  same  person 
who  in  the  narrative  of  2  Samuel  ia  called  Mepui- 

BOSHETH. 

Xer'odaeh  is  mentioned  once  only  in  Scripture, 
namely  in  Jer.  1.  2.  It  has  been  commonly  con- 
cluded from  this  passage  that  Bel  and  Merodach 
were  separate  gods;  but  from  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  inscriptions  it  appears  that  this  was  not 
exactly  the  case.  Merodach  was  really  identical 
with  the  famous  Babylonian  Bel  or  Bel  us,  the  word 
being  probably  at  flrst  a  mere  epithet  of  the  god, 
whi^  by  degi^ees  superseded  his  proper  appellation. 
Still  a  certain  distinction  appears  to  have  been 
maintained  between  the  names.  The  golden  image 
in  the  great  temple  at  Babylon  seems  to  have  been 
worshipped  distinctly  as  Bel  rather  than  Merodach, 
while  other  idols  of  the  god  may  have  represented 
him  as  Merodach  rather  than  Bel. 

H6ar'odAehpBal'ada&  is  mentioned  as  king  of 
Babylon  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  both  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings  (xx.  12)  and  in  Isaiah  (xxxix. 
1).  In  the  former  place  he  is  called  Berodach-Ba- 
ladan.  The  orthography  **  Merodach  "  is,  however, 
to  be  prefored.  The  name  of  Merodach-Baladan 
has  been  clearly  recognised  in  the  Assviian  inscrip- 
tions. The  Canon  gives  Merodach-Baladan  (  MqT' 
docempaJ^  a  reign  of  12  years — from  B.C.  721  to 
B.O.  709 — and  makes  him  then  succeeded  by  a 
certain  Arceanos.  Polyhistor  assigns  him  a  six 
montiis'  rdgD,  immediately  before  Elibus,  or  Be- 
libus,  who  (according  to  the  Canon)  ascended  the 
throne  B.C.  70*2.  It  has  commonly  been  seen  that 
these  must  be  two  difierent  reigns,  and  that  Mer- 
odach-Baladan must  therefMe  liave  beea  d«^n»»\  vvv 
B.C.  709,  and  have  T«QQiv«mi  \Qa  \}uc«ia  xu  v«^. 
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702,  when  he  had  a  leoond  period  of  dominion 
liutdig  half  a  year.  The  inscriptions  contain  express 
mention  of  both  ragna.  Sargon  states  that  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  own  reign  he  drove  Merodach- 
Baladan  out  of  Babylon,  after  he  had  ruled  oyer  it 
for  twelve  years ;  and  Sennacherib  tells  us  that  in 
his  first  year  he  defeated  and  expelled  the  same 
monardi,  settmg  up  in  his  place  **  a  man  named 
Belib."  Putting  all  our  notices  together,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  Merodach*Baladan  was  the 
head  of  the  popular  party,  which  resisted  the  Aasyr- 
ian  monarchs,  and  strove  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  was  self-raised  or  was  the  son  of  a  former  king. 
In  the  second  Book  of  Kings  he  is  styled  *'  the  son 
of  Baladan  ;*'  but  the  inscriptions  oUI  him  **  the 
son  of  Yagvii  f  whence  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
Baladan  was  a  more  remote  ancestor.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  whidi  Merodach- 
IVdadan  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Hexddah,  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiring  as  to  the  astronomical  marvel 
of  which  Judaea  had  been  the  scene  (2  Chr.  xxzii. 
31\  We  prefer  to  assign  the  embassy  to  Merodach- 
Baladan's  earlier  reign,  and  bring  it  within  the 
period,  1I.C.  721-709,  which  the  (Smon  assigns  to 
nim.  Now  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  in  which 
the  embassy  should  fall  (2  K«  xx.  6 ;  Is.  xzxviii.  5), 
appears  to  have  been  B.C.  713.  This  was  the  year 
of  Merodach-Baladan's  first  reign.  The  real  object 
of  the  mission  was  most  likely  to  effect  a  league 
between  Babylon,  Judaea,  <md  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  5,  6), 
in  order  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  Assyr- 
ians. The  league,  however,  though  designed,  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  effect.  Sargon  sent  expedi- 
tions both  into  Syria  and  Babylonia — seized  the 
stronghold  of  Ashdod  in  the  one,  and  completely 
defeated  Merodach-Baladan  in  the  other.  That 
monarch  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  lived  for  eight 
years  in  exile.  At  last  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
return.  In  B.C.  703  or  702,  Babylonia  was  plunged 
in  anarchy — the  Assyrian  yoke  was  thrown  off,  and 
various  native  leaders  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  exiled  monarch  seems 
to  have  returned,  and  recovered  his  throne.  Mer- 
odach-Baladan had  obtained  a  body  of  troops  from 
his  ally,  the  king  of  Susiana ;  but  Sennacherib  de- 
feated the  combined  army  in  a  pitched  battle. 
Merodach-Baladan  fled  to  **  the  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates."  He  lost  his  recovered  crown 
after  wearing  it  for  about  six  months,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  exile  and  obscurity. 

lU'rom,  the  Waters  nit,  a  place  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Here, 
afler  Joshua  had  gained  possession  of  the  southern 
portions  of  the  country,  a  confederacy  of  the  north- 
ern chiefs  assembled  under  the  leadership  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Hasor  (Josh.  xi.  5),  and  here  they  were 
encountered  by  Joshua,  and  completely  routed 
(ver.  7).  The  name  of  Meix)m  occura  nowhere  in 
the  Bible  but  in  this  passage,  nor  is  it  found  in 
Josephus.  In  the  Onomashcon  of  Eusebius  the 
name  is  given  as  **  MeiTan,"  and  it  is  stated  to  be 
"  a  village  twelve  miles  distant  from  Sebaste  (Sa* 
maria),  and  near  Dothaim."  It  is  a  remarkable 
ftict  ihat  though  by  common  consent  the  **  waters 
of  Merom"  ai-e  identified  with  the  lake  through 
which  the  Joi-dan  nms  between  Banlas  and  the  Sea 
of  Galilee — the  Semechonitis  of  Josephus,  and  Bahr 
el'HAUh  of  the  modern  Arabs — yet  that  identity 
cannot  be  proved  by  any  ancient  record.  The  region 
to  which  the  name  of  lUUeh  is  attached— Ahft  Ard 


tt-Httieh — is  a  depreased  plain  or  bemi, 
ing  on  the  north  of  the  foot  of«the  ilopM  which  IcmI 
up  to  the  Merj  ily^n  and  TtU  H-ka(fy,  and  ex- 
tending aouthwarda  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  which 
bears  the  same  name — Bahr  ei^HMk.  Oa  the  ent 
and  west  it  is  enclosed  between  two  paraUal  ranfres 
of  hills;  on  the  west  the  highlands  of  Upper  Galilee 
— the  Jebel  Safat ;  and  on  the  east  a  broad  rid«  or 
table-land  of  basalt,  thrown  off  by  the  aoottieni 
base  of  Hermon,  and  extending  downwarda  b^ood 
the  Hitleh  till  lost  in  the  high  groimd  eaat  of  the 
Uke  of  Tiberias.  The  hitter  rises  abruptlj  Iroea 
the  low  ground,  but  the  hills  on  the  weaten  ade 
break  down  more  gradually,  and  leave  a  tiaet  of 
undulating  table-land  of  varying  breadth  between 
them  and  the  plain.  This  basin  is  fai  all  about  15 
miles  long  and  4  to  5  wide,  and  thus  oecnpiei  an 
area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  lake  of  Tibenae*  It 
is  the  receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  highhads 
on  each  side,  but  more  especially  for  the  waten  ef 
the  Merj  Ayta^  an  elevated  platean  wUofa  lies 
above  it  amongst  the  roots  of  the  great  northern 
mountains  of  Palestine.  In  fenn  the  lake  is  aot 
far  from  a  triangle,  the  base  being  at  the  north  and 
the  apex  at  the  south.  It  meaaurea  about  A  miles 
in  each  direction.  Its  level  is  placed  by  Van  de 
Velde  at  120  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  The 
water  of  the  lake  is  dear  and  sweet ;  it  ia  oofered 
in  parts  by  a  broad-leaved  plant,  and  aboands  in 
water-fowl.  Owing  to  its  triangular  form  a  cwS- 
derable  space  is  left  between  the  lake  and  the  moon- 
tains  at  its  lower  end.  This  appeara  to  be  more 
the  case  on  the  west  than  on  the  east,  and  the  roll- 
ing plain  thus  formed  is  very  fertile,  and  coltivaied 
to  the  water's  edge.  Supposing  the  lake  to  be 
identical  with  the  **  watera  of  Merom,"  the  plaia 
just  spoken  of  on  its  south-western  margin  ia  the 
only  spot  which  could  have  been  the  site  of  Joahoa's 
victory,  though,  as  the  Canaanites  diooe  thdr  own 
ground,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  would 
have  encamped  in  a  position  from  whidi  there  was 
literally  no  escape.  But  this  only  strengthens  the 
difliculty  already  expressed  as  to  the  identificatioB. 
Still  the  district  of  the  Huleh  will  always  possew 
an  interest  for  the  Biblical  student,  frrao  its  ooe- 
nexion  with  the  Jordan,  and  from  the  dties  of 
anci«it  fame  which  stand  on  its  border — Kedesli, 
Hazor,  Dan,  I^ish,  Caesarea,  Philippi,  &c. 

Mero'nofhite,  the,  that  is,  the  native  of  a  piece 
called  probably  Memnoth,  of  whidi,  however  no— 
further  traces  have   yet  been  discovered.     Tw«» 
Meronothites  are  named  in  the  Bible: — 1.  JEA^ 
DEIAH,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  rojral  aaan  c^ 
King  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30) ;  and  2.  Jadon,  oae 
of  those  who  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  d 
Jerusalem  after  tlie  return  from  tlie  captivity  (1&  ^ 
iU.  7). 

Xa'roi,  a  place  mentioned  only  in  the 
Deborah  and  Barak  in  Judg.  v.  23,  and  thi 
nounced  because  its  inhabitants  had  refused  to 
any  part  in  the  stru^le  with  Sisera.     Meroa 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Klshon, 
its  real  position  is  not  known :  possibly  it 
stroyed  in  obedience  to  the  curse.     A  place 
Merrus  (but  Eusebius  Mc^^dbK),  is  nam«Hl  by  J 
{Onom,  **MaTom'')  as  12  miles  north  o( 
near  Dotlutin,  but  this  is  too  far  south  to  nave 
near  the  scene  of -the  conflict     Far  more  fcaiu 
the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  that  Meioz  is 
found  at  Merasaa — more  correctiy  e^J/i 
a  ruined  site  about  4  miles  N.W.  of  Btiaan, 


■vflwrn  tlopet  of  the  hilK  whidi  are  the  oonti- 
DOiUioB  of  the  lo-celled  **  Little  Hermoo,"  and  form 
the  Dortheni  nde  of  the  Tallejr  {Wady  JaUd) 
vhkh  leada  directly  from  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to 
the  Jordan. 

Mt'xvtlL  A  comiplaon  of  Imxeb  1,  in  Ear. 
a.  37  (1  Eed.  ▼.  24). 

Kt'MOli,  Kt'ihMh,  a  aon  of  Jiq^heth  (Gen.  z. 
2 ;  1  Chr.  L  5),  and  the  progenitor  of  a  race  fre- 
qoently  noticed  in  Scripture  in  connexion  with 
Tobal,  Magog,  and  oth?*  northern  nationa.  They 
ippear  aa  allies  of  Gog  (Ez.  zxiriii.  2,  3,  izziz.  1), 
ind  aa  sappl}ing  ti^  Tjrians  with  eopper  and 
riavea  (Ex.  zzrit.  13) ;  in  Pa.  cxx.  5,  thej  are  no- 
ticed aa  one  of  the  remotest,  and  at  the  same  time 
rndvi  nationa  of  the  world.  Both  the  name  and 
the  aiaodations  are  in  favoor  of  the  identitication 
of  Meshech  with  the  Hitachi :  the  form  of  the  name 
adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  approaches 
meat  nearly  to  the  classical  designation.  Tlie  poai- 
tioB  of  the  Moschi  in  the  age  of  Ezekiel  was  pro- 
haUy  the  same  as  is  described  by  Herodotus  (iii. 
94),  ria.  on  the  borders  of  Colchis  and  Armenia, 
where  a  mountain  chain  connecting  Anti-Tauroa 
with  CSaocaans,  was  named  after  them  the  Moachici 
M<mt€9,  and  where  was  also  a  district  named  by 
Strabo  (zL  497-499)  Moschice.  In  the  Assyrian 
inseripUooa  the  name  i4>pearB  under  the  form  of 


■t'lha,  the  name  of  one  of  the  geographical 
fimits  of  the  Joktanites  when  they  first  settled  in 
Arabia  (Gen.  z.  30).  Without  puttine  too  precise 
a  limitation  on  the  posable  situation  of  Mesha  and 
Scphar,  we  may  suppose  that  these  places  must 
haTe  follen  within  the  south-western  quarter  of  the 
peninaola ;  including  the  modem  Yemen  on  the  west, 
ind  the  districts  of  'Omin,  Mahreh,  %ihr,  &c,  as 
far  aa  Hadramftwt,  on  the  east.  In  Sephar  we 
bdiere  we  have  seen  the  eastern  limit  of  the  early 
Kttlera,  whether  its  site  be  the  seaport  or  the  in- 
jmd  dty.  If  Mesha  was  the  western  limit  of  the 
Jdrtanites,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  nortli-westem 
Temen.  But  the  identifications  that  have  been 
[Noposed  are  not  ratisfactory.  The  seaport  called 
Mevsra  or  Mo^a,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny, 
Arrian,  aiKl  others  (see  the  Dictionary  of  (?eo- 
jre^y,  s.  v.  Muaa)  presents  the  most  probable  site, 
it  was  a  town  of  note  in  classical  times,  but  has 
ibee  folkn  into  decay,  if  the  modem  Moos4  be  the 
■me  place.  Mesha  may  possibly  have  lain  inland, 
md  Buwe  to  the  north-west  of  Sephar  than  the 
IMaitkm  of  Moos4  would  indicate ;  but  this  is  scarcely 
:o  be  assumed. 

Ht'dUL  L  The  king  of  Moab  in  the  reigns  of 
Ihab  and  his  sons  Ahaaiah  and  Jehoram,  kings 
if  lamel  (2  K.  iii.  4),  and  tributary  to  the  first. 
KThen  Ahab  had  follen  in  battle  at  Ramoth  Gilead, 
Hcriia  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  oon- 
iiaion  consequent  upon  this  (Usaster,  and  the  feeUe 
'eign-  of  Ahaziah,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Israel 
md  free  himself  from  the  burdensome  tribute  of 
*a  handred  thousand  wethers  and  a  hundred  thou- 
■ad  nms  with  their  wool."  The  country  east  of 
ha  Jordan  was  rich  in  pasture  for  cattle  (Num. 
EZZiL  1),  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Moabites  con- 
iaM  in  their  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  king  of 
Us  pwtoral  people  is  described  as  nd/tid,  **  a  aheep- 
maUTf**  or  owner  of  herds.  When  Jehoram  suo- 
seidad  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  one  of  his  first  acts 
vai  to  aecure  the  assistance  of  Jehoshaphat,  his 
bthar^a  ally,  in  reducing  the  VoahiUt  to  thdr 
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former  condition  of  tributaries.  The  united  armiea 
of  the  two  kings  marched  by  a  drcnitous  route 
round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were  joined  by  the  forces 
of  the  king  of  Edom.  The  Moabites  were  defeated, 
and  the  Idng  took  refuge  in  his  last  stronghoM  and 
defended  himaelf  with  Uie  energy  of  despair.  With 
700  fighting  men  he  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
cut  his  way  through  the  beleaguering  army,  and 
when  beaten  back  he  withdrew  to  the  wall  of  his 
dty,  and  there,  in  sight  of  the  allied  host,  offered 
his  first-born  son,  his  sucoeasor  in  the  kingdom,  as 
a  burnt-offering  to  Chemosh,  the  mthless  fire-god 
of  Moab.  His  bloody  sacrifice  had  ao  far  the  de- 
sired efiect  that  the  besiegers  retired  from  him  to 
their  own  land.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  was  the 
victim  on  this  occasion.  It  is  more  natural,  and 
renders  the  narrstive  more  vivid  and  ooosistent,  to 
suppose  that  the  king  of  Moab,  finding  hw  last  re- 
source fail  him,  endeavoured  to  avert  the  wrath 
and  obtahi  the  aid  of  his  god  hj  the  moat  costly 
sacrifice  in  his  power.— 2.  The  eldest  son  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Hecron  by  his  wife  Azubah,  as  Kimchi 
conjectures  [1  Chr.  ii.  42).— S.  A  Benjamite,  son 
of  Shaharaim,  by  his  wife  Hodesh,  who  bare  hhn  in 
the  knd  of  Moab  (1  Chr.  viu.  9). 

lU'ahaek.  The  name  dven  to  Mishael,  one  of 
the  companiona  of  DanieC  and  like  him  of  the 
blood-rojfal  of  Judah,  who  with  three  others  waa 
choaen  from  among  the  captives  to  be  taught  **  the 
learning  and  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldaeaas*'  (Dan. 
i.  4),  80  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  "stand 
before"  king  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  i.  M  as  hia 
personal  attendants  and  advisers  (i.  20).  wit,  not- 
withstanding their  Chaldaean  education,  these  three 
young  Hebrews  were  stronglv  attached  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers ;  and  their  refusal  to  join  in 
the  worship  of  the  image  on  the  plain  of  Dura  gave 
a  handle  of  accusation  to  the  Chaldaeana.  The  rage 
of  the  king,  the  swift  sentence  of  condemnation 
passed  upon  the  three  offenders,  their  mirsculous 
preservation  from  the  fiery  furnace  heated  seven 
times  hotter  than  usual,  the  jdng^s  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
n^,  with  their  restoration  to  office,  are  written  in 
the  3rd  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  there  the  history 
leaves  them. 

Maibalemi'ah.  A  Korhite,  son  of  Kore,  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  who  with  his  seven  sons  and  his 
brethren,  *'  sons  of  might,"  were  porters  or  gate- 
keepers of  the  house  of  Jehovah  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  ix.  21,  zxvi.  1,  2,  9). 

Xaihfliftbe'eL  L  Ancestor  of  Meshullam,  who 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem rNeh.  iii.  4).— 2.  One  of  the  "  heads  of  the 
people, '  probably  a  fomily,  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Kehemiah  (Neh.  z.  21).— i8.  The  father 
of  Pethahiah,  and  deacendant  of  Zerah  the  aon  of 
Judah  (Neh.  zi.  24). 

Xanillsmitk.  The  son  of  Immer,  a  priest,  and 
ancestor  of  Amashai  or  Maasiai,  according  to  Neh. 
zi.  13,  and  of  Pashor  and  Adaiah,  according  to 
I  Chr.  ix.  12. 

XeihillsmotlL  An  Ephraimite,  ancestor  of  Be- 
rechiah,  one  of  the  chiefii  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign 
of  Pekah  (2  Chr.  zxviii.  12).— 8.  Neh.  zi.  13.  fke 
same  as  Meshillemith. 

XethnllAm.    1.  Ancestor  of  Shaphan  the  scribe 
(2  K.  zxii.  3).— 8.  The  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr, 
iii.  19}.— 8.  A  Gadile,  one  q(  tba  ^\<i  xmki  q^  ^^% 
tribe,  who  dwelt  in  BaiSbaa  at  V2bft  ^oea  ^Cb^  ^bmk- 
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logics  were  recorded  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of 
Jadah  (1  Chr.  r.  13).— 4.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons 
of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  riii.  17).— 6.  A  Benjamite,  the 
ton  of  Hodaviah  or  Joed,  and  fiither  of  Sallu  (1 
Chr.  ix.  7 ;  Neh.  xi.  7Y--6,  A  Benjamite,  son  of 
Shephathiah,  who  lirea  at  Jerusalem  after  the  cap- 
tiritj  (1  Chr.  ix.  8).— 7,  The  same  as  Shallum, 
who  was  high-priest  probably  in  tiie  reign  of  Amon, 
and  father  of  Hilkiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11\ 
-^.  A  priest,  ion  of  Meshillemith,  or  Meshil* 
lemoth,  the  son  of  Imraer,  and  ancestor  of  Maasiai 
or  Amashai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12 ;  comp.  Neh.  xi.  13).— 
9.  A  Kohathite,  or  fiunily  of  Kohathite  Levites,  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12).— 10.  One 
of  the  "  heads  **  (A.  V.  **  chief  men  ")  sent  by  Exra 
to  Iddo  **  the  heaid,''  to  gather  together  the  Levitea 
to  join  the  caravan  about  to  return  to  Jerusalem 
(B«r.  viii.  16).— 11.  A  chief  man  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  probably  a  Levite,  who  assisted  Jonathan  and 
Jahaziah  in  abolishing  the  marriages  which  some 
of  the  people  had  contracted  with  foreign  wives 
(Ezr.  X.  15).— 18.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Bani, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  and  pnt  her  away 
(Ezr.  X.  29).— 18.  (Neh.  iii.  30.  vi.  18).  The  son 
of  Berechiah,  who  assisted  in  reouilding  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  the  Temple  wall, 
adjoining  which  he  had  his  '*  chamber "  (Neh.  iii. 
30).  He  was  probably  a  priest,  and  his  daughter 
was  married  to  Johanan  the  son  of  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite (Neh.  vi.  18).«»-14.  The  son  of  Besodeiah : 
he  assisted  Jehoiada  the  son  of  Paseah  in  restoring 
the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6).— 16.  One 
of  those  who  stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Ezra  when 
he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).— 16. 
A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant wiUi  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  7).— 17.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  oovraant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20V— 18.  A  priest  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua,  and  representative 
of  the  house  of  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  13).— 19.  Likewise 
a  priest  at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  and  head 
of  the  priestly  family  of  Ginnethon  (Neh.  xii.  16). 
—80.  A  &mily  of  porters,  descendants  of  Meshul- 
1am  (Neh.  xii.  25),  who  is  also  called  Meshelemiah 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  1),  Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  and 
Shallum  (Neh.  vii.  45).— 81.  One  of  the  princes  of 
Judah  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii.  33). 

MedLnllem'eth.  The  daughter  of  Haruz  of  Jot- 
bah,  wife  of  Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  and  mother 
of  his  successor  Amon  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

KefolMLite,  the,  a  title  which  occurs  only  once, 
and  then  attached  to  the  name  of  Jasiel  (1  Chr. 
xi.  47^.  The  word  retains  strong  traces  of  Zobah, 
one  of  the  petty  Araroite  kingdoms.  But  on  this  it 
is  imporaible  to  pronounce  with  any  certainty. 

XMopota'mls,  is  the  ordinary  Greek  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  Arani'Naharaim,  or  "  Syria  of  the 
two  rivers,"  whereof  we  have  frequent  mention  in 
the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  (Gen.  xxiv.  10;  Deut. 
xxiii.  4 ;  Judg.  iii.  8*  10).  If  we  look  to  the  signi- 
fication of  the  name,  we  must  regard  Mesopotamia 
as  the  entire  country  between  the  two  rivers — the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  This  Is  a  tract  nearly 
700  miles  long,  and  from  20  to  250  miles  broad, 
extending  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Telek 
(lat.  38^  23',  long.  39°  18*)  to  Kumah  (lat.  31°, 
long.  470  SO').  The  Arabian  geographers  term  it 
**the  Island,"  a  name  which  is  almost  literally 
correct,  i/nce  a  few  miles  only  intervene  between 
the  Bource  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eupliratea  «.t  Telek. 
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It  is  for  the  most  part  a  Tast  plain,  bat  !■ 
about  its  centre  by  the  range  of  the  8k^ar  liilli, 
running  nearly  east  and  west  from  about  Moaol  to 
a  little  below  SakM ;  and  in  ita  Ddthen  portioD 
it  is  even  mountainous,  the  upper  Tigris  valley 
being  separated  from  the  Mesopotamian  plain  by  an 
important  range,  the  Mons  Masius  of  Stmbo,  which 
runs  from  Birehjik  to  Jezireh,  To  tUt  deacription 
of  Mesopotamia  in  tiie  most  extended  anae  of  the 
term,  it  seems  proper  to  append  a  more  particalar 
account  of  that  region,  which  bean  the  name  par 
excellence,  both  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  daa^kal 
writen.  This  ia  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
tract  already  described,  or  the  country  between  the 
great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  (kt.  ^?fi  to  ZV^  30^ 
and  the  upper  Tigris.  It  oonaists  of  the  OKMmtaia 
country  extendii^  from  Birehjik  to  Jetirdk  npoo 
the  north ;  and,  upon  the  south,  of  the  gnat  un- 
dulating Mesopotamian  plain,  as  fiu*  as  the  Sinjar 
hills,  and  the  river  Khabour,  The  northern  lange, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Karajah  Dagk  towards  the 
west  and  Jebel  Tur  towards  the  east,  does  not 
attain  to  any  great  elevation.  The  streams  from 
the  north  side  of  this  range  are  short,  and  fidl  noostly 
into  the  Tigris.  Those  from  the  south  are  mors 
important.  They  flow  down  at  very  moderate  in* 
tervals  along  the  whole  course  of  the  range,  and 
gradually  collect  into  two  considerable  rireia-— the  ^ 
Belik  (ancient  Bilichus),  and  the  Khabomr  (Habor-^ 
or  Chaboras) — ^which  empty  themsdvca  into  th^^ 
Euphrates.  South  of  the  mountains  ia  the 
plain  already  described,  which  between  the 
and  the  Tigris  is  interrupted  only  by  the  Sinji 
range,  but  west  of  the  Khabow  is  broken  by 
spun  from  the  Karajah  Dagh,  having  a 
direction  from  north  to  south.  Besides  Orfa 
Narran,  the  chief  dties  of  modem  Mesopotamia 
Mardin  and  Nisibin,  south  of  the  Jebel  Tur, 
Diarbekr,  north  of  that  range,  upon  the  llgris. 
these  places  two,  Nisibin  and  Diarbekr,  were  i 
portent  from  a  remote  antiquity,  Nieibin  hangii^ea 
Nisibis,  and  Diarbekr  Aniida.  We  firat  hear  of 
Mesopotamia  in  Scripture  as  the  country  where 
Nahor  and  his  family  settled  after  quitting  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xxiv.  10).  Here  lived  Bethnd 
and  Laban ;  and  hither  Abraham  sent  his  senrsnt, 
to  fetch  Isaac  a  wife  *'  of  his  own  kindred  '*  (ib. 
ver.  38).  Hither  too,  a  century  later,  came  Jacob  on 
the  same  errand ;  and  hence  he  returned  with  his  two 
wives  after  an  absence  of  21  yean.  After  this  wi 
have  no  mention  of  Mesopotamia,  till  the  close  of  tbc 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness  (Dent,  xxiii.  4).  About 
half  a  century  later,  we  Hnd,  for  tiie  tint  and  bA 
time,  Mesopotamia  the  seat  of  a  powerful  mooarAj 
(Judg.  iii.).  Finally,  the  children  of  Amrnoni 
having  provoked  a  war  with  David,  **  sent  a  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver  to  hire  them  chariots  sd^ 
horsemen  out  of  Mesopotamia,  and  out  of  Sjv* 
Maachah,  and  out  of  Zobah  "  (1  Chr.  xix.  6).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Mesopotamis 
was  inhabited  in  the  early  times  of  the  empirt 
(B.C.  1200-1100)  by  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribe*, 
each  under  its  own  prince,  and  all  quite  indepeodeot 
of  one  another.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  oooteodeti 
with  these  chiefs  at  great  advantage,  and  by  tlM 
time  of  Jehu  (B.C.  880)  had  fully  established  th«ir 
dominion  over  them.  The  tribw  were  all  eslW 
*♦  tribes  of  the  Nalri,"  a  term  which  some  compart 
with  the  Naharaim  of  the  Jews,  and  tnat^ 
**  tribes  of  the  stream-iands:*  But  this  identifies- 
McRi  \a  '^vvT}  MLttfxxtain,    On  the  destroctioo  of  tite 
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AMTiian  empire,  ]feiopotami«  seems  to  haTe  been 
diTided  between  tbe  Medee  and  the  Babjlonians. 
The  oonqneete  of  Cttiui  brought  it  wholly  under 
the  Persian  yoke ;  and  thus  it  continued  to  the  time 
of  Alexander. 

Hmti'ih,  This  word  (Mathiach)  which  answers 

to  the  word  XpMr6s  in  the  N.  T.,  means  anointed; 

and  is  applicable  in  its  first  sense  to  any  one  anointed 

with  the  holy  oil.     It  is  applied  to  the  high-priest 

in  Lev.  !▼.  S,  5,  16.     The  kings  of  Israel  were 

called  caurintedt  ^m  the  mode  of  their  consecration 

(1  Sam.  ii.  10,  35,  xii.  3, 5,  &c.\    This  word  also 

refers  to  the  expected  Prince  or  the  chosen  people 

who  was  to  complete  God*s  purposes  for  them,  and 

io  redeem  them,  and  of  whose  coming  the  prophets 

of  the  old  covenant  in  all  time  ^ke.     It  is  twice 

used  in  the  N.  T.  of  Jesus  (John  i.  41,  iv.  25, 

A.  v.  **  Messias ") ;  but  the  Greek  equivalent  the 

Christ ,  is  con&tantly  applied,  at  first  with  the  article 

as  a  title,  exactly  the  Anomied  One,  but  later 

witlKNit  ihe  article,  as  a  proper  name,  Jesus  Christ, 

This  article  contains  a  lapid  survey  of  the  expecta- 

tioEi  of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews.     The  eailiest 

gleam   of  the  Gospel  is  found  in  the  account  of 

the  fidl  (Gen.  iil.  15).     Many  interpreters  would 

understand  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Messiah 

only ;   bat  it  is  easier  to  think  with  Calvin  that 

mankind,  after  they  are  gathered  into  one  army  by 

Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Haul  of  the  Church,  are  to 

achieve  a  victory  over  evil.     The  blessings  in  store 

£>r  the  diildren  of  Shera  are  remarkably  indicated 

in  the  words  of  Noah,  '*  Blessed  be  Jehovah  the 

God  of  Shem*'  (Gen.  ix.  26).     Next  follows  the 

promise    to   Abraham,    whei-ein   the  blessings  to 

Shem  are  turned  into  the  narrower  channel  of  one 

family  (Gen.  xii.  2,  3).     The  promise  ie  still  in- 

detinite ;  but  it  tends  to  the  undoing  of  the  curse 

of  Adam,  by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth  through  the 

seed  of  Abi-aham,  as  death  had  come  on  the  whole 

earth  through  Adam.     A  great  step  is  made  in 

Gen.  xlix.  10,  '*The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 

Judahy  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 

Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of 

the  people  be."     This  is  the  first  case  in  which  the 

promises  distinctly  centre  in  one  person.     The  next 

passage  usually  quoted  is  the  prophecy  of  Balaam 

(Num.  xxiv.  17-19).     The  star  points  indeed  to 

the  glory,  as  the  sceptre  denotes  the  power  of  a 

king.     But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  prophecy  is 

not  fulfilled  in  David  (2  Sam.  I'iii.  2,  14) ;  and 

though  David  is  hinuelf  a  type  of  Christ,  the  direct 

Messianic  application  of  this  place  is  by  no  means 

certain.     The  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  18) 

daima  attention.     Does  this  refer  to  the  Mesaah? 

The  reference  to  Moses  in    John  v.  45-47,  "  He 

wrote  of  me,"  seems  to  point  to  this  passage.     The 

passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  relate  to  "the 

Angel  of  the  Lord  **  have  been  thought  by  many  to 

bear  reference  to  the  Messiah.     The  second  penod 

of  Messianic  prophecy  would  include  the  time  of 

David,    Passages  in  the  Psalms  are  numerous  which 

are  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  N.  T. :  such  as 

Pa.  ii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl.,  ex.     The  advance  in  clearness 

in  this  period  is  great.     The  name  of  Anointed,  t.  e. 

King,  comes  in,  and  the  Messiah  is  to  come  of  the 

liiMS^  of  David.     He  is  descilbed  in  His  exaltation, 

with   His  great  kingdom   that  shall  be  spiritual 

rather  than  temporal,  Ps.  ii.,  xxi.,  xl.,  ex.   In  other 

placet  He  is  seen  in  suffering  and  humiliation,  Ps. 

xzii.,  xvi.,  xL     After  the  time  of  David  the  pr^- 

dictioDa  of  the  Messiah  ceased  for  a  time:  until 


those  prophets  aroee  whose  works  we  possess  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  The  Messiah  is  a  king  and 
Ruler  of  David's  house,  who  should  come  to  reform 
and  restore  the  Jewish  nation  and  purify  the  chnrdi, 
as  in  Is.  xi.,  xl.-lxvi.  The  blessings  ot  the  restora- 
tion, however,  will  not  be  ocmfined  to  Jews;  the 
heathen  are  made  to  share  them  fully  (Is.  ii.  Ixvi.). 
The  passage  of  Micah  v.  2  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  6)  left 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  Messiah.  The  lineage  of  David  is 
again  alluded  to  in  2Sechariah  xii.  10-14.  The  time 
of  the  second  Temple  is  fixed  by  Hag^i  ii.  9  for 
Messiah's  coming;  and  the  coming  of  the  Fore- 
runner and  of  the  Anointed  are  clearly  revealed  in 
Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  5,  6.  The  fourth  period  after  the 
close  of  the  canon  of  tlie  0.  T.  is  known  to  us  in  a 
great  measure  from  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 
expectation  of  the  Jews.  The  Pharisees  and  those 
of  the  Jews  who  expected  Messiah  at  all,  looked  for 
a  temporal  prince  only.  The  Apostles  themselvei 
weiie  infected  with  this  opinion,  till  after  the  Resnr 
recUon,  Matt.  xx.  20,  21 ;  Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  Acts  L  6. 
Gleams  of  a  purer  &ith  appear,  Luke  ii.  30,  xxiii. 
42 ;  John  iv.  25.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a 
sceptical  school  which  had  discarded  the  expectation 
altogether.  The  expectation  of  a  golden  age  that 
should  return  upon  the  earth,  was  common  in 
heathen  nations.  This  hope  the  Jews  also  shared ; 
but  with  them  it  was  associated  with  the  coming  of 
a  particular  Person,  the  Messiah.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  in  Him  the  Jews  looked  for  an  earthly 
king,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  hope  of  a  Messiah 
may  thus  be  accounted  for  on  natural  grounds  and 
without  a  divine  revelation.  But  the  prophecies 
refute  this :  they  hokl  out  not  a  Prophet  only,  but 
a  King  and  a  Priest,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
set  the  people  free  from  sin,  and  to  teach  them  the 
ways  of  God,  as  in  Ps.  xxii.,  xl.,  ex. ;  Is.  ii.,  xi.,  liii. 
In  these  and  other  places  too  the  power  of  the 
coming  One  reaches  beyond  the  Jews  and  embraces 
all  the  Gentiles,  which  is  contrary  to  the  exclusive 
notions  of  Judaism.  A  fiiir  con^deration  of  all  the 
passages  will  convince  that  the  growth  of  the  Mes- 
sianic idea  in  the  prophecies  is  owing  to  revelation 
from  God. 

Xetii'at,  the  Greek  form  of  Messiah  (John  L 
41 ;  iv.  25). 

Ifffttalfc  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  other 
ancient  nations,  were  acquainted  with  nearly  all 
the  metals  known  to  modem  metallurgy,  whether 
as  the  products  of  their  own  soil  or  the  results  of 
intercoui^  with  foreigners.  One  of  the  earliest 
geographical  definitions  is  that  which  describes  the 
country  of  Havilah  as  the  land  which  abounded  in 
gold,  and  the  gold  of  which  was  good  (Gen.  ii.  11, 
12).  The  first  artist  in  metals  was  a  Cainite, 
Tubal  Cain,  the  son  of  Lamech,  the  foi^r  or 
sharpener  of  every  instrument  of  copper  (A.  V. 
**  brass  **)  and  iron  (Gen.  iv.  22).  **  Abram  was 
very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  goid"  (Gen. 
xlii.  2) ;  silver,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  being 
the  medium  of  commerce,  while  gold  existed  in  the 
shape  of  ornaments,  during  the  patriarchal  ages. 
Tin  is  first  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites  which  were  takm  when  BaLiam  was 
slain  (Num.  xxxi.  2'^},  and  lead  is  used  to  heights 
the  imagery  of  Moses'  trium|4ial  song  (Ex.  xv.  10). 
Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
steei,  propei'ly  so  called,  is  uncertain ;  the  words  so 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  xxu.  Zb\  l^^%x,^^\ 
Ps.  xviii.  34  *,  Jer.  xv.  V£)  u%  '\ik  «^  o^^  ^^MSfsu^ 
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translated  hrau,  and  would  be  mora  eorrectly 
copper.  The  **  northern  iron "  of  Jer.  xr.  12  is 
beliered  by  commentators  to  be  iron  hardened  and 
tempered  by  some  peculiar  procev,  so  as  more 
nearly  to  correspond  to  what  we  call  steel  [Steel]  ; 
and  the  *'  flaming  torches**  of  Nah.  ii.  3  are  pro- 
bably the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war-chariots 
whidi  should  come  againH  Ninerdi.  Besides  the 
simple  metals,  it  is  suppos^l  that  the  Hebrews  used 
the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  known  as  bronze,  and 
probably  in  all  cases  In  which  copper  is  mentioned 
as  in  any  way  manufactured,  bronze  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  metal  indicated.  With  the  exception  of 
iron,  gold  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  metals. 
Almost  every  country  in  the  world  has  in  its  turn 
yielded  a  obtain  supply,  and  as  it  is  found  most 
frequently  in  allurial  soil,  among  the  d^bils  of 
rocks  washed  down  by  the  torrents,  it  was  known 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  procured  with  little 
difficulty.  We  have  no  indications  of  gold  streams 
or  mines  in  Palestine.  The  Hebrews  obtained  their 
principal  supply  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the 
cofaimeroe  of  m  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  probably 
brought  in  form  of  ingots  (Josh.  rii.  21 ;  A.  V. 
"wedge,"  lit.  "tongue"),  and  was  rapidly  con- 
verted into  articles  of  ornament  and  use.  The  great 
abundance  of  gold  in  early  times  is  indicated  by  its 
entering  into  the  composition  of  every  article  of 
ornament  and  almost  all  of  domestic  use.  Among 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  taken  by  the  Israelites  in 
their  bloodless  victory  when  Balaam  was  slain,  were 
ear-lings  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  1 6,750  shekels 
of  gold  (Num.  xxxi.  48«54),  equal  in  vsJue  to  more 
than  30,000/.  of  our  present  money.  1700  shekels 
of  gold  (worth  more  than  3000/.)  in  noae  jewels 
(A.  V.  •*  ear-rings  ")  alone  were  taken  by  Gideon's 
army  from  the  slaughtered  'Midianites  (Judg.  viii. 
26).  These  numbers,  though  large,  are  not  incied- 
ibly  great,  when  we  consider  that  the  country  of 
the  Midianites  was  at  that  time  rich  in  gold  streams 
which  have  been  since  exhausted,  and  that  like  the 
Malays  of  the  present  day,  and  the  Peruvians  of 
the  time  of  Pizarro,  they  carried  most  of  their 
wealth  about  them.  But  the  amount  of  treasure 
accumulated  by  David  from  spoils  taken  in  war,  is 
so  enormous,  that  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  the 
numbers  eiiaggerated.  Though  gold  was  thus  com- 
mon, silver  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary  me- 
dium of  commerce.  The  first  commercial  trans- 
nction  of  which  we  possess  the  details  was  the 
purchase  of  Ephron's  field  by  Abraham  for  400 
shekels  oftUver  (Gen.  xxiii.  16) ;  slaves  were  bought 
with  stiver  (Gen.  xvii.  12)  ;  silver  was  the  money 
aid  by  Abimelech  as  a  compensation  to  Abraham 
Gen.  XX.  16) ;  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelite 
merchants  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
28) ;  and  generally  in  the  Old  Testament  **  money" 
in  the  A.  V.  is  literally  silver.  The  fir»t  payment 
in  gold  is  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  25,  where  David 
buys  the  thieshing-floor  of  Oman,  or  Araunah,  the 
Jebusite,  fur  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  by  weight. 
But  in  the  parallel  narrative  of  the  transaction  in 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  24,  the  price  paid  for  the  threshing- 
floor  nnd  oxen  is  fifly  shdcels  of  silver.  With  this 
one  exception  there  is  no  case  in  the  0.  T.  in  whidi 
gold  is  alluded  to  as  a  medium  of  commerce;  the 
Hebiew  coinage  may  have  been  paitly  gold,  but  we 
have  no  proof  of  it.  Silver  was  brought  into  Pa- 
lestine in  the  form  of  plates  fixxm  Tarshish,  with 
pold  and  ivory  (I  K.  x.  22;  2  Chr.  ix.  21 ;  Jer. 
X.  9).    The  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  reign  of 
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Solomon  was  so  great  that  sflrer  was  but  Kttle 
esteemed;  *'the  Idng  made  sHver  to  be  in  Jem- 
salem  as  stones'*  (1  K.  z.  21,  27).  With  the 
treasures  which  were  brought  out  of  ISfgypt,  not 
only  the  ornaments  but  the  ordinary  OMtal-work 
of  the  tabernacle  were  made.  From  a  oompwiaon  of 
the  different  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  oolleetcd 
by  David,  it  appears  that  the  propmrtioii  of  the 
fbimer  to  the  latter  was  1  to  9  nearly.  Brass,  or 
more  property  copper,  was  a  native  product  of  Pa- 
lestine, **  a  land  whoae  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  copper**  (Dent.  viii. 
9 ;  Job  zxviii.  2).  It  was  so  plentif\il  in  the  dap 
of  Solomon  that  the  quantity  employed  in  the 
Temple  could  not  be  estimated,  it  was  ao  great 
(IK.  vii.  47).  There  is  strong  reason  to  buieve 
that  brass,  a  mature  of  copper  and  zinc^  was  nn- 
known  to  the  ancients.  To  the  latter  metal  no 
alkision  is  found.  But  tin  was  wdl  known,  and 
from  the  difficulty  whidi  attends  the  toug^MBing 
pure  copper  m>  as  to  render  it  fit  for  hammerings  it 
is  probable  that  the  mode  of  deoxidising  copper  by 
the  admixture  of  small  quantities  of  tin  hi^  been 
early  discovered.  Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1 6 ;  Job  xx. 
24;  Ps.  xviii.  34^  and  aimour  (1  Sam.  zvii.  5, 6, 
38)  were  made  or  this  metal,  vfjhich  was  capable  of 
being  so  wrought  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  and  hard 
edge.  The  Egyptians  employed  it  in  cutting  the 
hairdest  granite.  Iron,  like  copper,  was  fouM  in 
the  hills  of  Palestine.  The  **  iron  mountain  "  in  the 
trans-Jordanic  region  is  described  by  Josephus,  and 
was  remarkable  for  producing  a  particular  kind  of 
palm.  Iron-mines  are  still  worked  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Kefr  Huneh  in  the  S.  of  the  valley  Zeh 
hardni.  Tin  and  lead  were  both  known  at  a  wry 
early  period,  though  there  is  no  distinct  traee  of 
them  in  Palestine.  The  former  was  among  the 
spoils  of  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  who  might 
have  obtained  it  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoe- 
nician merchants  (com p.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  36),  who 
themselves  procured  it  from  Tarshish  (Ex.  xxvii. 
12)  and  the  tin  countries  of  the  west.  Antimony 
(2  K.  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv.  30,  A.  V.  "painting").  >n 
the  form  of  powder,  was  used  by  the  Hebrew  women, 
like  the  k<^l  of  the  Arabs,  for  colouring  their  eve- 
lids  and  evebrows.  Further  information  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  upon  the  several  metals,  and 
whatever  is  known  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  Hebrews 
will  be  discussed  under  Mining. 

Mete'nis.  According  to  the  list  in  1  Esd. 
V.  17,  **  the  sons  of  Metei-us**  returned  with 
Zorobabel. 

Meth'egKAm'mah,  a  place  which  David  took 
from  the  Philistines,  apparently  in  his  last  war 
with  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  1).  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1),  **Gath  and 
her  daughter-towns"  is  substituted  for  Metheg 
ha-Ammah.  The  renderings  are  I^on,  but  the 
interpretations  may  be  reduced  to  two: — 1.  That 
adopted  by  Gesenius  and  Fflrst,  in  which  Aromah 
is  taken  as  meaning  "mother-city*  or  "metro- 
polis*' (comp.  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  and  Meth^g-ha- 
Ammah  "the  bridle  of  the  mother-city" — vix.  of 
Gath,  the  chief  town  of  the  Philistines.  2.  That 
of  Ewald,  who,  taking  Animah  as  meaning  the 
"fbrearm,*'  treats  the  woi-ds  as  a  metaphor  to 
express  the  perfect  manner  in  which  David  bid 
smitten  and  humbled  his  foes. 

Methti'iael,  the  son  of  Mehujael,  ibmrth  in 
descent  from  Cain,  and  father  of  Tjmarh  (Gen. 
iv.  18). 


■•ttrn'Miahf  tiie  aon  of  Enoch,  nztb  m  deBont 
from  Seth,  and  fiither  of  Umech.   (Gen.  t.  25-27.) 

XtHmlm,  Neh.  tU.  52.  ^aewhere  given  in 
A.  V.  M  Mehunim  and  Mehuwims. 

Ktanl,  Es.  snrii.  19  marg.    [Uzal.] 

Wfi'wahMh,  The  &ther  of  Hatred  and  grand- 
&ther  of  Mehetabd,  who  ma  wife  of  Hadar  or 
Hadad,  the  last-named  king  of  fidom  (Gen.  xxxri. 
39;  1  Chr.  i.  50).  His  name,  which,  if  it  be 
Hebrew,  aigniiies  '*  waten  of  gold,"  hae  giren  riae 
to  mnch  •iMculati<Ni. 

Waada.  1.  A  layman  of  Israel  of  the  sons  of 
Parosh,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  and  put 
her  awaj  at  the  bidding  of  Esra  (Eir.  z.  i25).— 
S.  A  priest  or  family  of  priests  who  went  up  from 
Bobvlon  with  Zerabbabel  (Neh.  zii.  5). 

HblUff.  '*  Mibhar  the  son  of  Ha^;eri  "  is  the 
name  of  one  of  David's  heroes  in  the  list  given  in 

1  Chr.  zi.  The  verae  (38)  in  which  it  occurs  appears 
to  be  oormpt,  for  in  the  corresponding  catalogae  of 

2  Sam.  zziii.  36  we  find,  instead  of  **  Mibhar  the 
aon  of  Haggeri,"  **  of  Zobah,  bani  the  Gadite."  It 
la  easy  to  see,  if  the  latter  be  the  tme  reading, 
how  Bam  haggadi,  could  be  corrupted  into  6011- 
haggeri.  But  that  **  Mibhar"  is  a  corruption  of 
mitwttib&k,  **o{  Zobah,"  is  not  so  clear,  though 
ziot  absolutely  impossible.  It  would  seem  from  the 
rJCX.  of  2  Sam.,  that  both  readings  originally 
co-existed. 

Xib'iaiiL  1.  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  zxr.  13 ; 
X  Chr.  i.  29),  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  The  signi- 
fication of  his  name  has  led  some  to  propose  an 
identificatjon  of  the  tribe  sprung  from  him  with 
some  one  of  the  Abrahamic  tribes  settled  in  Arabia 
mromatifera.— 2.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25;, 
perhaps  named  after  the  Ishmaelite  Mibsam. 

ICb'sar.  One  of  the  phyiarchs  or  "dukes"  of 
Bdona  (1  Chr.  i.  53)  or  Esau  (Gen.  zzxvi.  43)  after 
the  death  of  Hadad  or  Hadar. 

ICe'fth,  an  Isrselite  whose  familiar  story  is  pre- 
served in  the  zviith  and  zviiith  chapters  of  Judges, 
fnnushing  us  with  a  picture  of  the  interior  of 
m  private  Israelite  fiunily  of  the  rural  districts, 
^rhidi  in  many  respects  stands  quite  alone  in  the 
aacred  records,  and  has  probably  no  pnlnllel  in  any 
literatore  of  equal  age.     But  apart  from  this  the 
tmmtive  has  several  points  of  special  interest  to 
srtodents  of  biblical  history  in  the  information  which 
it  affords  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nation.     We  see 
(1.)  bow  completely  some  of  the  most  solemn  and 
characteristic  enactments  of  the  Iaw  had  become  a 
dead  letter.    Micah  was  evidently  a  devout  believer 
in  Jehovah.     His  one  anxiety  is  to  enjoy  the  favour 
of  Jehovah  (zvii.  13) ;  the  formula  of  blessing  used 
by  his  mother  and  his  priest  invokes  the  same  awful 
aamc  (zvii.  2,  zviii.  6) ;  and  yet  so  completely  ig- 
noxvnt  is  he  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  that  the  mode 
irhich  he  adopts  of  honouring  Him  is  to  make  a 
mdten  and  graven  image,  terophim  or  images  of 
domestic  gods,  and  to  set  up  an  unauthorised  priest- 
lK>od,  first  in  his  own  family  (zvii.  5),  and  then  in 
the  person  of  a  Levite  not  of  the  priestly  line  (ver. 
12).     (2.)  The  story  also  throws  a  light  on  the 
cotration  of  the  Levites.     Here  we  have  a  Levite 
belonging  to  Bethlehem-jodah,  a  town  liot  aUotted 
to  hia  tribe ;  nezt  wandering  forth  to  take  np  his 
abode  wherever  he  could  hnd  a  residence;   then 
imdertaking  the  charge  of  Micah's  idol-chapel ;  and 
lastly,  cairying  off  the  property  of  his  master 
and  benefiMlor,  and  becoming  the  first  priest  to 
another  system  of  &lse  worship.    But  the  trans- 
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action  becomes  stiH  more  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider (3.)  that  this  was  no  obscure  or  ordinary 
Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief  fiunilv  in  the 
tribe,  nay,  we  may  say  to  the  diief  fismily  of  the 
nation,  for  though  not  himself  a  priest,  he  wa* 
closely  allied  to  the  priestly  house,  and  was  the 
grandiMm  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  great  Moses 
himself.  [Mamasseh,  No.  4.]  (4.)  The  naivative 
gives  us  a  most  vivid  idea  of  the  terrible  anarchy  in 
which  the  country  was  placed,  when  **  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes,"  and  shows  how  urgently  necessary 
a  central  authority  had  become.  A  body  of  si'z 
hundred  men  oompletelr  armed,  besides  the  train 
of  their  families  and  cattle,  traverses  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  not  on  any  mission  for  the 
ruler  or  the  nation,  as  on  later  occasions  (2  Sam.  ii. 
12,  &e.,  zz.  7,  14),  but  simply  for  their  private 
ends.  Entirely  disregarding  the  rights  of  private 
property,  they  burst  in  wherever  they  please  along 
their  route,  and  plundering  the  valuables  and  carry- 
ing off  persons,  reply  to  all  remonstrances  by  taunts 
and  threats.  As  to  the  date  of  these  interesting 
events,  the  narrative  gives  us  no  direct  information 
beyond  the  &ct  that  it  was  before  the  beginning  of 
the  monarchy ;  but  we  may  at  least  inftr  that  it 
was  also  before  the  time  of  Samson,  because  in  this 
narrative  (zviii.  12)  we  meet  with  the  origin  of 
the  name  Mahaneh-dan,  a  place  which  already 
bore  that  name  in  Samson's  childhood  (ziii.  25). 
The  date  of  the  record  itself  may  perhaps  be 
more  nearly  arrived  at.  That,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  was  after  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  is 
evident  from  the  references  to  the  ante-monarchical 
times  (zviii.  1,  ziz.  1,  zzi.  25).  The  reference  to 
the  establishment  <^  the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh 
(zviii.  31)  seems  also  to  pomt  to  the  early  part  of 
Saul's  reign. 

XiMh.  The  sizth  in  order  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets, according  to  the  arrangement  in  our  pre- 
sent canon ;  in  the  LXX.  he  is  placed  third,  after 
Hosea  and  Amos.  To  distinguish  him  fiom  Mi- 
caiah  the  won  of  Imlah,  the  contemporary  of  Elijah, 
he  is  called  the  Mobastmite,  that  is  a  native  of 
Moresheth,  or  some  place  of  similar  name,  which 
Jerome  and  Eusebius  call  Morasthi  and  identify 
with  a  small  viUage  near  Eleutheropolis  to  the  east, 
where  formerly  Uie  prophet's  tomb  was  shown, 
though  in  the  days  of  Jerome  it  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  church  {EpU,  Pauku,  c  6).  As  little  is  known 
of  the  circumstances  of  Micah's  life  as  of  many 
of  the  other  prophets.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  makes 
him,  contrary  to  all  probability,  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  For  rebuking  Jehoram  for  his  impieties, 
Micah,  according  to  the  same  authoiity,  was  thrown 
from  a  predpioe,  and  buried  at  Morathi  in  his  own 
country,  hard  by  the  cemetery  of  Eoakiro,  where 
his  sepuldune  was  still  to  be  seen.  The  period 
during  whidi  Micah  ezereised  the  prophetical  office 
is  stated,  in  the  superscription  to  his  prophecies,  to 
have  eztended  over  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving  thus  a  mazi- 
mum  limit  of  59  yeare  (B.C.  756-697),  from  the 
accession  of  Jotham  to  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  and 
a  minimum  limit  of  16  yean  (b.c.  742-726),  from 
the  death  of  Jotham  to  the  accession  of  Hezekiah. 
In  either  ease  he  would  be  contemporary  with 
Hosea  and  Amos  during  part  of  their  ministry  in 
Israel,  and  with  Isaiah  in  Judah.  With  respect  to 
one  of  his  prophecies  (iiL  12)  it  is  distinctly  sMiigned 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Jar.  zzvi.  lb),  and  wm 
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probably  deliTertd  before  the  great  paasorer  which 
inaugarated  the  reformatioa  ia  Jadah.  The  date 
of  the  others  most  be  determined,  if  at  all,  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  and  the  periods  to  which  they  aie 
assigned  are  therefore  necessarily  conjectural.  The 
time  assigned  to  the  prophecies  by  the  only  dii^ect 
evidence  which  we  possess,  agrees  ao  well  with 
their  contents  that  it  may  fiiirly  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rect. A  confusion  appeara  to  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  see  in  the  prophecy  in  its  pre- 
sent form  a  connected  whole,  between  the  actual 
deliveiy  of  the  several  portions  of  it,  and  their  col- 
lection and  transaiption  into  one  book.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, to  say  the  least,  that  certain  portions  of 
llicah's  prophecy  may  have  been  uttered  in  the 
reigns  of  Jotharo  and  Ahae,  and  for  the  probability 
of  this  theie  is  strong  internal  evidence,  while  they 
were  collected  as  a  whole  in  the  reim  of  Hezekiah 
and  committed  to  wilting.  The  book  thus  written 
joay  have  been  i>ead  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
the  whole  people,  on  some  great  fiist  or  festival  day. 
It  is  impossible  in  dealing  with  internal  evidence  to 
assert  positively  that  the  inferences  deduced  from 
it  are  correct;  but  in  the  present  instance  they  at 
least  establish  a  probability,  that  in  placing  the 
period  of  Micah's  prophetical  activity  between  the 
times  of  Jotham  and  Hezekiah  the  superscription  is 
correct.  In  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  the 
idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ahax  was 
not  eradicated,  and  in  assigning  the  date  of  Micah's 
prophecy  to  this  period  there  is  no  anachronism  in 
the  allusions  to  idolati'ous  practices.  In  the  ar- 
rangement adopted  by  Wells  (preC  to  lficah«  §  iv. 
— -vi.)  ch.  i.  was  delivered  in  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  and  of  Pekah  king 
of  Isivel ;  ii.  1 — iv.  8  in  those  of  Ahaz,  Pekah,  and 
Hosea;  iii.  12  being  assigned  to  the  last  year  of 
Ahaz,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  to  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  But,  at  whatever  time  the  several 
prophecies  were  fii*st  delivered,  they  appear  in  their 
present  form  as  an  organic  whole,  nmiked  by  a 
certain  regularity  of  development.  Thi-ee  sections, 
omitting  the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the 
same  phrase,  *'  hear  ye,  and  repi-esent  three  natutai 
divisions  of  the  prophecy — i.,  ii.,  iii,-v.,  vi.-vii.-^ 
each  commencing  with  rebukes  aud  thieatenings  and 
closing  with  a  promise.  The  first  section  opens 
with  a  magnificent  description  of  the  coming  of 
Jehovah  to  judgment  for  the  sins  and  idolatries 
of  Israel  and  Judah  (i.  2-4),  and  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  Sanuuia  (5-9)  by  tlie  Judge  Himself. 
The  prophet  sees  the  danger  which  threatens  his 
country,  and  traces  in  imagination  the  devastating 
march  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors  (i.  8-16).  The 
impending  punishment  suggests  its  cause,  and  the 
prophet  denounces  a  woe  upon  the  people  generally 
for  the  corruption  and  violence  which  were  rife 
among  them,  aod  upon  the  false  prophets  who  led 
them  astray  by  pandering  to  their  appetites  and 
luxury  (ii.  1-1 1).  The  sentence  of  captivity  ia 
passed  upon  them  (10),  but  is  followed  instantly 
by  a  promise  of  restoration  and  triumphant  return 
(ii.  12, 13).  The  second  section  is  addressed  espec- 
ially to  the  princes  and  heads  of  the  people ;  their 
avarice  and  rapacity  are  rebuked  in  strong  terms. 
But  the  thi^eatening  is  again  succeeded  by  a  promise 
of  restoiation,  and  in  the  glories  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  the  prophet  loses  sight  of  the  desolation 
which  should  befall  his  country.  The  predictions 
in  this  section  form  the  climax  of  the  book,  and 
Ewald  arnngeg  them  in  four  strophes,  con^Viii^ 


of  from  seven  to  eight  renei  CKfa  (ir.  1-8,  ir.  9- 
T.  2,  V.  3-9,  T.  10-15)ywith  the  ezocptioii  of  the 
last,  which  is  shorter.  In  the  last  section  (tL  tU.) 
Jehovah,  by  a  bold  poetical  figare,  la  xcpneented 
as  holding  a  controversy  with  Hia  people^  pifding 
with  them  in  justification  of  Hia  ooodoct  towttds 
them  and  the  reasonableoeas  of  His  rcqalremcDts. 
The  dialogue  form  in  which  cfa^>.  vi.  ia  caat  renders 
the  picture  very  dranoatic  and  striking.  The  whole 
condudes  with  a  triumphal  aoog  of  joy  at  the  gnat 
deliverance,  like  that  from  Egypt,  which  Jcbovah 
will  achieve,  and  a  full  acknowledgment  of  Hia 
mercy  and  faithfulness  to  His  promtsea  (16-20). 
The  last  verse  is  reproduced  in  the  song  of  Zacfaarias 
(Luke  i.  72, 73).  The  piedictkma  uttered  by  Hioh 
relate  to  the  invasions  of  Shalmaneser  (L  6-8 ;  2  K« 
xvii.  4,  6)  and  Sennacherib  (i.  9-16 ;  2  K.  Zfifi. 
13),  the  destruction  of  Jemsakm  (iii.  12,  vii.  18), 
the  captivity  in  Babylon  (iv.  10),  the  return  (iv., 
1-8,  vii.  11),  the  eetablishment  of  a  theocratic' 
kingdom  in  Jerusalem  (iv.  8),  and  the  Kuler  who 
should  spring  from  Bethlehem  (v.  2).  The  de> 
struction  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  ia  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  in  v.  5,  6,  vii.  8,  10.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  prophecies  commence  with  the  laat  words 
recorded  of  the  prophet's  namesake,  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imlah,  **  Hearken,  0  people,  every  one  of  you  " 
(IK.  xzii.  28).  The  style  of  Micah  has  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  His  diction  is 
vigorous  and  forcible,  sometimes  obscure  from  tiie 
al^ptoesB  of  its  transitions,  but  varied  and  rich  in 
figures  derived  from  the  pastoral  (L  8,  iL  12,  v.  4, 
5,  7,  8,  vii.  14)  and  rural  life  of  the  lowland 
country  (i.  6,  iii.  12,  iv.  3,  12,  13,  vi.  15),  whose 
vines  and  olives  and  fig-trees  were  celebrated  (I  Chr. 
xxvii.  27,  28),  and  supply  the  prophet  with  to 
many  striking  allusions  (i.  6,  iv.  3,  4,  vi.  IS,  vii. 
1,  4)  as  to  suggest  that,  like  Amoe,  be  may  have 
been  either  a  herdsman  or  a  vine-dreaser,  who  had 
heard  the  howling  of  the  jackals  (i.  8,  A.  V. 
**  dragons ")  as  he  watched  his  flocks  or  his  vines 
by  night,  and  had  seen  the  lions  slaughtering  the 
sheep  (v.  8).  The  hmguage  of  Micah  is  quoted  in 
Matt.  ii.  5,  6,  and  his  prophecies  are  alluded  to 
in  Matt.  x.  35,  36 ;  Mark  xiii.  12 ;  Luke  xii. 
53 ;  John  vii.  42.-3.  A  descendant  of  Joel  the 
Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  5).— 3.  The  son  of  Merib- 
baal,  or  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Chr. 
viu.  34,  35,  ix.  40,  41).— 4.  A  Kohathite  Levite^ 
eldest  son  of  Uzziel  the  brother  of  Amram  (I  Chr. 
xxiii.  20).— 6.  The  father  of  Abdon,  a  man  of 
high  station  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  ^2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
20). 

Mieai'ah,  There  are  seven  persons  of  this  name 
in  the  0.  T.  besides  Micah  the  Levite,  to  whom  the 
name  is  twice  given  in  the  Hebrew  (Judg.  xviL  1, 4) ; 
Micah  and  Micaiah  meaning  the  same  thing,  **  Who 
like  Jehovah  ?"  In  the  A.  V.  however,  wiui  the  one 
exception  following,  the  name  is  given  as  Michaiah. 
The  son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  iaamoria,  who,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  pre> 
dieted  his  defeat  and  death,  B.C.  897.  The  circum- 
stances  were  as  follows : — Thi'ee  years  af^er  the  great 
battle  with  Benhadad,  Ahab  proposed  to  Jehoshqihat 
that  they  should  jointly  go  up  to  battle  against 
Ramoth  Gilead.  Jehoshaphat  assental  in  oordial 
words  to  the  proposal;  but  suggested  that  thcjr 
should  first  **  enquire  at  the  word  of  Jehovah. 
Accordingly,  Ahab  assembled  400  prophets,  while, 
in  an  open  space  at  the  gate  of  the  dty  of  Samaria, 
^he  ami  Jehoahaphat  sat  in  royal  robes  to  meet  and 


eoomlt  them.    The  propheta  unanimoosly  gftT«  a 
&TOttnible  retpoow;  and  among  theno,  Zedekiah 
the  HO  of  Cbeoaan^h,  made  horns  of  iron  as  a 
tpnhtAf  and  annoooced,  from  Jehovah,  that  with 
thoM  boms  Ahab  woold  posh  the  Assyrians  till  he 
consumed  them.     Jehoehaphat  was  diAsatisfied  with 
the  answer,  and  asked  if  there  was  no  other  prophet 
of  Jehorah,  at  Samaria?    Ahab  replied  that  there 
was  yet  one — Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah  ;  bat,  he 
added, "  I  bate  him,  for  he  does  not  prophesy  good 
eonoendng  me,  hut  evil."     Micaiah  was,  neverthe- 
less, sent  fior;  and  after  an  attempt  had  in  vain 
been  made  to  tamper  with  him,  he  first  exprened 
an  ironical  ocmcarrence  with  the  400  prophets,  and 
then  openly  foretold  the  defeat  of  Ahab's  army 
and  the  death  of  Ahab  himself.    And  in  opposition 
to  the  other  prophets,  he  said,  that  he  had  seen 
Jdiovah  sittii^  on  His  throne,  and  all  the  host  of 
Heaven  standing  br  Him,  on  His  right  hand  and  on 
His  1^:  that  J^ovah  said.  Who  shall  persuade 
Ahab  to  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth  Gilead?  that 
a  Spirit  came  forth  and  said  that  he  would  do  so ; 
snd  on  being  a^ed.  Wherewith  ?  he  answered,  that 
ha  would  go  forth  and   be  a  lying  spirit  in*  the 
mouth  of  all  the  prophets.     Irritated  by  the  ao- 
count  of  the  vision,  21edekiah  struck  Micaiah  on 
the  cheek,  and  Ahab  ordered  Micaiah  to  be  taken 
to  prison,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water  till  his  return 
to  SaoMuria.     From  his  interest  in  the  story,  Jo- 
aef^os  relates  several  details  not  contained  in  the 
Bible,  some  of  which  ai-e  probable,  while  others  are 
very  unlikely ;  but  for  n<me  of  which  does  he  give 
any  authority.   Thus,  he  says,  Micaiah  was  alnmdy 
in'in-ison,  when  sent  for  to  prophesy  before  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  it  was  Micaiah  who  had 
predicted  death  by  a  lion  to  the  son  of  a  prophet, 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  1  K.  xx.  35, 
36 ;  and  had  rebuked  Ahab  aftei*  his  brilliant  vie- 
tcnry  over  the  Syrians  for  not  putting  Benhadad  to 
death.     The  history  of  Micaiah  is  an  exemplification 
in  practice,  of  contradictory  predictions  being  made 
hj  different  profjiets.    The  only  rule  bearing  on 
the  judgment  to  be  formed  under  such  drcum- 
stances  seems  to  have  been  a  negative  one.     It  is 
laid  down  in  Deut.  xviii.  21,  22,  where  the  ques- 
tion is  asked.  How  the  children  of  Israel  u>er§  to 
know  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not  spoken? 
And  the  aolution  is,  that  «*  if  the  thing  foRow  not, 
nor  oome  to  pass,  that  ia  the  thing  whidi  Jehovah 
luM  not  spoken." 

IQdUL  1.  The  son  of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam. 
Ix.  12).^2.  A  Levite,  or  isuaily  of  Levites,  who 
signed  Uie  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  11). 
—8.  The  father  of  Mattaniab,  a  Gershonite  Levite 
and  descendant  of  Asaph  (Neb.  xi.  17,  22).«4. 
A  Simeonite,  father  of  Ozias,  one  of  the  three 
govemors  of  the  dty  of  Bethulia  in  the  time  of 
Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15). 

WehaaL  1.  An  Asherite,  Cnther  of  Sethur,  one 
of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  13).^2.  The  son 
of  Abihail,  one  of  the  Gadites  who  settled  in  the 
hmd  of  Bashan  (I  Chr.  v.  13).— 3.  Another  Gadite, 
aooertor  of  Abibail  (1  Chr.  v.  14).«4.  A  Gerehon- 
ite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Asaph  (I  Chr.  vi.  40).—* 
0.  One  of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah  of  the  tribe  of 
lanchar  (1  Chr.  vii.  3).—^  A  Benjamite  of  the 
aooa  offioriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  16).^7.  One  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  **  thousands  **  of  Manasseh  who  joined 
Daiid  at  Zikli^  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).— 8.  The  father, 
er  ancestor  of  Omri,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
iA  the  niga  of  Davki  (1  Chr.  xxvU.  18).^0.  One 
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of  the  sons  of  Jdioshaphat  who  were  murdered  by 
their  elder  brother  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2,  4).— 

10.  The  father  or  anoeator  of  ^badiah  of  the  sons 
of  Shephatiah  (Ear.  viii.  8 ;  1  Esdr.  viii.  34).— 

11.  •*  One,"  or  **  the  first  of  the  chief  princes^'  or 
ardumgels  (Dan.  x.  13 ;  oomp.  Jude  9),  described 
in  Dan.  x.  21  as  the  **  prince"  of  Israel,  and  in  xii. 
1  as  *<  the  great  prince  which  standeth "  in  time 
of  conflict  '*  for  tiie  diildren  of  thy  people."  All 
these  passages  in  the  0.  T.  belong  to  that  late  period 
of  its  Revelation,  when,  to  the  general  dedaration 
of  the  angelic  office,  was  added  the  division  of  that 
office  into  parts,  and  the  assignment  of  them  to 
individual  angeU.  As  Gabriel  represents  the  minis- 
tration of  the  angels  towards  man,  so  Michael  is  tho 
type  and  leader  of  their  strife,  in  God's  name  and 
His  strength,  i^ainst  the  power  of  Satan.  In  the 
0.  T.  therefore  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  their  anti^;onism  to  godless  power  and 
heathenism.  In  the  N.  T.  (see  Rev.  xii.  7)  he 
fights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon — **  that  old 
aerpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deoeiveth 
the  whole  world  ^  and  ao  takea  part  in  that  struggle, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  Chuich  on  earth.  There 
remains  still  one  passage  (Jude  9 ;  comp.  2  Pet. 
u.  11)  in  which  we  are  told  that  **Midbael  the 
ardiangel,  when  contending  with  the  devil  he  dis- 
puted about  tlie  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring 
against  him  a  railing  accuaation,  but  said.  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee."  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a  Jewish 
legend  attached  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  The  Rabbinical 
traditions  about  Michael  are  very  numerous. 

Wehah,  ekiest  son  of  UzzieJ,  the  son  of  Kohath 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25),  elsewhere  (1  Chr.  xxiU.  20) 
called  MiCAH. 

¥lchai'iih.  L  The  fiither  of  Achbor,  a  man  of 
high  rank  in  the  reign  of  Joaiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12). 
He  is  the  same  as  Micah  the  ntther  of  Abdoa 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).— S.  The  son  of  Zaccur,  a  de- 
scendant of  Asaph  ^Ndi.  xii.  35).  He  is  the  same 
as  MiGAH  the  son  of  2Uchri  (1  Chr.  ix.  15}  and 
MiCHA  the  son  of  Zabdi  (Neh.  xi.  17).— 8.  One  oi 
the  priests  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.xiL41).— 4.  Thedaughterof  Uriel  of  Gibeah, 
wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  king  of 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xiU.  2).  [Maaohah,  3.]— 6.  One 
of  the  princea  of  Jehoslmphat  whom  he  sent  to 
teach  the  law  of  Jdiovah  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  7).-^.  The  son  of  Gemariah.  He 
is  only  mentioned  on  oae  occasion.  After  Baruch 
had  read,  in  public,  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  an- 
nouncing imminent  calamities,  Michaiah  went  and 
dedared  them  to  all  the  princes  assembled  in  king 
Jehoiakim's  house ;  and  the  princes  forthwith  sent 
for  Baruch  to  read  the  prophecies  to  them  (Jer, 
xxxvi.  11-14). 

JUoh'tl,  the  younger  of  Saul's  two  daughters 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  T^  king  had  propoaed  to  be- 
stow on  David  his  eldest  <hiughter  Merab  ;  but 
before  the  marriage  could  be  arranged  an  unexpected 
turn  was  given  to  the  nutter  by  the  behaviour  of 
Michal,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with  the  young 
hero.  The  maariage  with  her  elder  sister  was  at 
once  put  aside.  Saul  e^erly  caught  at  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  change  afiorded  him  of  exposing 
his  rival  to  the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fixed  on 
Michel's  hand  was  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of  a 
hundred  Philistines.  For  these  the  nsual  **  dowry  " 
by  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East, 
from  the  time  of  Jacob  down  \o  tlM  yc^sasglN.  ^"^ « 
the  father  is  pud  iat  Vua  ^BA^tas^^iieA  t^Si^ns^aidDa^ 
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DrtM  by  a  brilliant  fimt  doubled  the  tale  of  TJctima, 
and  MiduU  became  his  wife.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  stren^  of  her  affection  was  put  to  the 
proof.  They  seem  to  have  been  living  at  Gibeah. 
After  one  of  Saul's  attacks  of  frenzy,  Michal  learned 
that  the  house  was  being  watched  by  the  myrmi- 
dons of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  intended  on  the  next 
morning  to  attack  her  husband  as  he  left  his  door 
(xijt.  11).  Like  a  true  soldier's  wife,  she  meets 
•tntagem  by  stratagem.  She  Brat  provided  for 
David's  safety  by  lowering  him  out  of  the  window; 
to  gain  time  for  him  to  reach  the  residence  of  Samuel 
she  next  dressed  up  the  bed  as  if  still  occupied  by 
him :  the  teraphim,  or  household  god,  was  laid  in 
bed,  its  head  enveloped,  like  that  of  a  sleeper,  in  the 
usoal  net  of  goat's  hair  for  protection  from  gnats, 
the  rest  of  the  Hgure  covered  with  the  wide  beged 
or  plaid.  Saul's  messengers  force  their  way  into 
the  inmost  apartment  and  there  discover  the  decep- 
tion which  has  been  played  off  upon  them  with  such 
•uccefis.  Saul's  rage  may  be  ima,s:ined:  his  fury 
was  such  that  Midhal  was  obliged  to  &bricate  a 
story  of.  David's  having  attempted  to  kill  her. 
This  was  the  last  time  she  saw  her  husband  for 
many  years ;  and  when  the  rupture  betweoi  Saul 
and  David  had  become  open  and  incurable,  Michal 
was  maiTied  to  another  man,  Fhalti  or  Phaltiel  of 
Gallim  (1  Sam.  xzv.  44;  2  Sam.  iii.  15).  After 
the  death  of  her  &ther  and  brothers  at  Gilboa, 
Michal  and  her  new  husband  appear  to  have  be- 
taken themselves  with  the  rest  of  the  &mily  of 
Saul  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  on 
the  road  leading  up  fiom  the  Jordan  valley  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  that  we  first  encounter  her  with 
her  husband.  Michal  under  the  joint  escort  of 
Javid's  messengers  and  Abner's  twenty  men,  en 
romie  to  David  at  Hebron,  the  submissive  Phaltiel 
bdiind,  bewailing  the  wife  thus  torn  from  him. 
It  was  at  least  fourteen  years  since  David  and  she 
had  parted  at  Gibeah,  since  she  had  watched  him 
disappear  down  the  cord  into  the  darkness  and  had 
perilled  her  own  life  for  his  against  the  rage  of  her 
insane  father.  That  David's  love  for  his  absent 
wife  had  undergone  no  change  in  the  interval  seems 
certain  from  the  eagerness  with  which  he  reclaims 
her  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is  affoitled  him.  The 
meeting  took  place  at  Hebron.  How  Michal  com- 
ported herself  in  the  altered  cii-cumstances  of  David's 
household  we  are  not  told  ;  but  it  is  plain  from  the 
subsequent  occurrences  that  something  had  hap- 
pened to  alter  the  relations  of  herself  and  David. 
It  was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when 
he  brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  temporary 
resting-place  to  its  home  in  the  newly-acquired  city. 
Michal  watched  the  procemion  approach  from  the 
window  of  her  apartments  in  the  royal  harem ;  the 
motions  of  her  husband  shocked  her  as  undignified 
and  indecent,  "  she  despised  him  in  her  heart." 
After  the  exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over,  the 
king  was  received  by  his  wife  with  a  bitter  taunt 
which  showed  how  incapable  she  was  of  appreciating 
either  her  husband's  temper  or  the  service  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  David's  retort  was  a  tre- 
naendous  one,  conveyed  in  words  which  once  spokm 
i-ould  never  be  readied.  It  gathered  up  all  the 
differences  between  them  which  made  sympathy  no 
longer  possible,  and  we  do  not  need  the  assurance 
of  the  sacred  writer  that  **  Michal  had  no  child 
unto  the  day  of  her  death,"  to  feel  quite  certain 
thst  mU  intertxfone  between  her  and  David  must 
Jutre  ceased  from  that  date.    Her  luime  appeals 


but  once-  again  (2  Sam.  zxi.  8)  aa  the  motlMr  of 
five  of  the  grandchildren  of  Said.  But  it  it  peo- 
bably  more  correct  to  sabstitute  Meimb  fir  Michal 
in  this  place. 

Miehe'tf,  the  prophet  Micah  tha  Moraithite 
(2  Esd.  i.  39). 

Mioh'iiiM ,  a  variation,  probably  a  later  fbrm,  of 
the  name  Miciimash  (Ear.  ii.  27 ;  Ndi.  rii.  31). 

Mich'mMh,  a  town  which  is  known  to  ua  almost 
solely  by  its  connexion  with  the  PhilistiDe  war  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  ziii.  ziv.).  It  has  bea 
identified  with  great  probability  in  a  village  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  MWthinaa^  and  atnids  at 
about  7  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  nofthem 
edge  of  the  great  Wady  Swoemk — in  aome  Maps 
W.  Fuwar — ^which  forms  the  main  pasa  of  commo- 
nication  between  the  central  hij^anda  on  whidi 
the  village  stands,  and  tiie  Jordan  valley  at  Jeridio. 
The  place  was  thus  situated  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  tribe  oT  Benjamin.  But  though  in  the  heart  of 
Benjamin,  it  is  not  named  in  the  list  of  the  totras 
of  that  tribe  (comp.  Josh,  xviii.),  hot  first  appem 
as  one  of  the  chicdT  points  of  Saul's  position  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  (1  Sam.  xiii.  xir.).  VnUm 
Makaz  be  Michmash — an  identification  for  which 
we  have  only  the  anthority  of  the  LXX. — we  hear 
nothing  of  the  pUce  from  this  time  till  the  invasioB 
of  Judah  by  Sennacherib  in  the  reign  tii  Hesddah, 
when  it  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (z.  28).  After  the 
captivity  the  men  of  the  plaee  returned,  122  in 
number  (Ezr.  IL  27 ;  Neh.  vii.  31).  At  a  later 
date  it  became  the  residence  of  Jonathan  Maooa- 
baens,  and  the  seat  of  his  government  (1  Maoc  iz. 
1^3).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jen»M  ((Mo- 
mastioon,  **  Machmas ")  it  was  *'  a  very  large 
vilh^pe  retaining  its  ancient  nam^  and  lyiw  near 
Ramah  in  the  district  of  Aelia  (Jemsalem)  at  9 
miles  distance  therefrom."  Immediatdy  below  the 
village  the  great  wady  spreads  out  to  a  coosidenifale 
width — perhaps  half  a  mile ;  and  its  bed  is  broken 
up  into  an  intiicate  mass  of  hummodLs  and  mounds, 
some  two  of  which,  before  the  torrents  of  3000 
winters  had  reduced  and  rounded  their  forms,  were 
probably  the  two  *'  teeth  of  cliff  " — the  Boxes  and 
Seneh  of  Jonathan's  adventure.  Right  opposite  is 
Jeba  (Gelia)  on  a  curiously  teiraced  hill. 

Mieh'methali,  a  place  which  formed  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  on  the  western  side  of 
Jordan.  (1.)  It  hiy  **  facing  Shechem ;"  it  also 
was  the  next  place  on  the  boundary  west  of  ASBEB 
(Josh.  xvii.  7),  if  indeed  the  two  are  not  one  and 
the  same  place^ham-Micmethath  a  distinguishing 
affix  to  the  commoner  name  of  Asher.  llie  posi- 
tion of  the  pltoe  must  be  somewhere  on  the  ewt 
of  and  not  far  distant  from  Shechem.  Bat  then 
(2.)  this  appears  quite  inconsistent  with  the  men- 
tion of  the  same  name  in  the  specification  of  a 
former  boundary  (Josh.  xvi.  6).  The  onlT  escape 
from  such  hopeless  contradictions  is  tha  bdief  that 
the  statooaents  of  chap.  xvi.  have  suffered  very 
gi'eat  mutilation,  and  that  a  gap  exists  between 
verses  5  and  6.  The  place  has  not  been  met  with 
nor  the  name  discovered  by  travellers,  ancient  or 
modern. 

Mioh'rl,  ancestor  of  Elah,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  fathers  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  iz.  8)  after  tha  cap- 
tivity. 

]Cidl't4nL    This  word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  six 

Psalms  (xvi.  Ivi.-lx.),  all  of  which  are  ascribed  ta 

\  I>a^.    IYa  tusx^viaSl  itadisii^Qf  our  A.  Vt  is  **  a 
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^ctdm  Fnim,**  while  in  the  Genera  yenfon  it  ii 
dcMribed  aa  **  a  certain  tune."  From  the  position 
which  it  oeenjMes  in  the  title  we  maj  infer  that 
masAiom  is  a  term  applied  to  theae  Pmlms  to  denote 
thdr  musical  character,  bnt  bejond  this  eTerjthing 
is  obacore.  The  rery  etjmolc^  of  the  word  is  un* 
certain.  1.  Kimchi  and  Aben  Ezra  trace  it  to  the 
root  cAthamj  aa  it  appears  in  cethem,  which  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  gold"  (Job irriii.  16),  "  pore 
gold  "  (Job  nriii.  19),  *<  fine  gold  "  (Job  xxxi.  24) ; 
because  the  Psalm  was  to  EHivid  predooa  as  fine 
gold.  They  have  been  followed  by  the  translators 
in  the  margin  of  our  rersion. — 2.  In  Syriac  the 
root  in  conj.  Paei,  cathem^  signifies  **  to  stain," 
hence  *'  to  defile,"  the  primary  meaning  in  Peal 
being  probably  <*  to  spot,  mark  with  spots,"  whence 
the  anbatantive  is  in  common  use  in  Rabbinical 
Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  **  spot "  or  "  mark."  From 
this  etymology  the  meanings  have  been  giren  to 
MiekUun  of  *'  a  noted  song,"  or  a  song  which  was 
grateti  or  carved  upon  stone,  a  monumental  in- 
acriptioo. — 3.  The  corresponding  Arabic  katamaf 
*'  to  conceal,  repress,"  is  also  resorted  to  for  the 
explanation  of  Michtam,  which  was  a  title  given  to 
certain  Psalms  according  to  Heiel,  because  they 
were  written  while  David  was  in  concealment. 
From  the  same  root  Heogstenberg  attributea  to 
them  a  hidden^  mystical  import.  Apparently  re- 
ferring the  word  to  the  same  origin,  £wald  sug- 
gests that  it  may  designate  a  song  accompanied  bv 
haaa  instruments.— 4.  But  the  explanation  which 
ia  most  approved  by  Bosenmiiller  and  Gesenius,  is 
that  which  finds  in  Michtam  the  equivalent  of 
mict&f\  a  word  which  cecum  in  Is.  xxxviii.  9 
(A.  y. "  writing  ").  Beyond  the  general  probability 
that  it  is  a  musical  term,  the  origin  of  which  is 
imcertain  and  the  application  loat,  nothing  is  known. 
Hupfeld  has  collected  all  the  evidence  beu^ng  upon 
it,  and  adheres  to  the  rendering  kieinod  (jewel, 
treaaore),  which  LuUier  also  gives,  and  which  is 
adopted  by  Hitzig  and  Mendelsohn. 

lOd'diB,  adty  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  61),  one  of 
the  six  specified  as  situated  in  the  district  of  **  the 
midbar"  (A.  V.  '*  wilderness").  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Eusebins  or  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been 
identified  or  peihaps  sou^t  for  by  later  travellers. 
Xid'iail,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32) ;  progenitor  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  or  Arabians  dwelling  principally  in  the  desert 
nortii  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia.  Southwards  they 
extended  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Eyleh  {Sifuu  Aelaniticus)\  and  northwards  they 
stretched  along  the  eastern  fix»tier  of  Palestine. 
Midian  U  first  mentioned,  as  a  people,  when  Moees 
fled,  having  killed  the  E^gypUan,  to  the  '*  kmd  of 
Midian"  (Ex.  ii.  15),  and  married  a  daughter  of  a 
priest  of  Midian  (21).  The  ^  land  of  Midian,"  or 
the  portion  of  it  specially  referred  to,  waa  probably 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  name  of  Midian  (and  hence  the 
**  land  of  Midian  '*)  was  perhaps  often  spplied,  as 
that  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  northern  Arab 
Mbes,  to  the  northern  Arabs  generally.  The 
Jiidianites  were  meetly  dwellers  in  tents,  not 
towns ;  and  Sinai  has  not  sufficient  pasture  to  sup- 
port more  than  a  small,  or  a  moving  people.  But 
it  most  be  remembered  that  perhaps  (or  we  may 
say  probably)  the  Peninsula  of  l^nai  has  consider- 
aUy  clianged  in  its  physical  character  since  the 
time  of  Moees.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  posi- 
tioD  of  Midian  in  the  Sinaitic  peninwih^  if  we  may 
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believe  the  Arabian  historians  and  geographers, 
backed  as  their  testimony  is  by  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers, the  city  of  Midian  waa  situate  on  the 
opposite,  or  Anbian,  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  thaoe  northwai-da  and  spreading  east  and 
west  we  have  the  true  country  of  the  wandering 
Midianites.  The  next  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
this  people  in  the  sacred  history  marks  their 
northern  settlement  on  the  border  of  the  Promised 
Land,  **  on  this  aide  Jordan  [by]  Jericho  "  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  1-4),' when  Balak  said, 
of  Israel,  to  the  elders  of  Midian,  **  Now  shall  thia 
company  lick  up  all  [that  are]  round  about  us,  as 
the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field."  The  spoil 
taken  in  the  war  tlutt  soon  followed,  and  more 
especially  the  mentkm  of  the  dwellings  of  Midian, 
render  this  auggestion  very  doubtful,  and  point 
rather  to  a  considerable  pastoral  settlement  of 
Midian  m  the  trana-Jordanic  country.  In  this  case 
the  Midianites  were  evidently  tributary  to  the 
Amorites,  being  **  dukes  of  Sihon,  dwelling  in 
the  country :"  this  inferior  position  explains  their 
omission  from  Balaam's  prophecy.  It  was  here, 
**  on  this  side  Jordan,"  that  the  chief  doings  of 
the  Midianitca  with  the  Israelites  took  place.  The 
influence  of  the  Midianites  on  the  Isradites  was 
deariy  most  evil,  and  directly  tended  to  lead  them 
firom  the  injunctions  of  Moses.  Mudi  of  the  dan* 
gerous  character  of  their  influence  may  pi-obably 
be  ascribed  to  the  common  descent  from  Abraham. 
While  the  Canaanitish  tribes  wen  abhorred,  Midian 
might  claim  consanguinity,  and  more  readily  seduce 
larael  fixnn  their  allegiance.  The  events  at  Shittim 
occasioned  the  injunction  to  vex  Midian  and  smite 
them.  Twelve  thousand  men,  a  thousand  from 
each  tribe,  went  up  to  this  war,  a  war  in  whidi  all 
the  males  of  the  enemy  were  slain.  After  a  lapse 
of  some  years,  the  Midianites  appear  again  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Israelites.  They  had  recovered  from 
the  devastation  of  the  former  war,  probably  by  the 
arrival  of  fresh  colonists  from  the  desert  tracts  over 
which  thdr  tribes  wandered ;  and  they  now  were 
soffidently  powerful  to  become  the  oppressor  of 
the  children  of  Israd.  Allied  with  the  Amalekite!<, 
and  the  Bms-Kedem^  they  drove  them  to  mako 
dens  in  the  mountains  and  caves  and  strongholds, 
and  wasted  thdr  crops  even  to  Gaza,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  in  the  land  of  Simeon.  Midian 
had  oppressed  Imid  for  seven  years.  As  a  number- 
less eastern  horde  they  entered  the  land  with  their 
cattle  and  their  camels.  The  imagination  shows 
us  the  green  plains  of  Palestine  sprinkled  with  the 
black  goats'-hair  tents  of  thia  great  Arab  tribe, 
thdr  flocks  and  herds  and  camek  let  loose  in  the 
standing  com,  and  foraging  parties  of  horsemen 
driving  before  them  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites. 
The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his  servant  into  the 
camp,  and  the  amversation  of  the  Midianite  watch, 
form  a  vivid  picture  of  Arab  life.  It  does  more : 
it  proves  that  as  Gide(»i,  or  Phuiah  his  servant, 
or  both,  understood  the  language  of  Midian,  the 
Shemitie  hmguages  differed  mu<£  less  in  the  14th 
or  13th  century  B.G.  than  they  did  in  after  times. 
The  stratagem  of  Gideon  reodves  an  illustration 
from  modem  Oriental  life.  Until  lately  the  polica 
in  Cairo  were  accustomed  to  go  thdr  rounds  with  a 
lighted  torch  thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and  the  pitcher 
was  suddenly  withdrawn  when  light  was  required— 
a  custom  affording  an  exact  pandlel  to  the  andent 
expedient  adopted  by  Gideon.  TlMCiQnaw\>x«DL\i\iixi\^ 
of  the  grokt  mulUtodt  in  ^«  iia\«l  A^  \X  \taA  xta 
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ponUels  in  modem  European  history,  it  oooiistent 
with  Oriental  character.  At  the  aight  of  the  300 
torches,  suddenly  blazing  round  about  the  camp  in 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  watch,  with  the  oon> 
fused  din  of  the  trumpets,  **  all  the  host  ran,  and 
cried,  and  fled  **  (21).  The  rout  was  complete. 
The  flight  of  so  great  a  host,  encumbered  with  slow- 
moviug  camels,  baggie,  and  cattle,  was  calamitous. 
All  the  men  of  Israel,  out  of  Kaphtali,  and  Asher, 
and  Manasseh,  joined  in  the  pursuit ;  and  Gideon 
roused  the  men  of  Mount  £phraim  to  **  take 
before "  the  Midianites  **  the  waters  unto  Beth- 
barah  and  Jordan  **  (23,  24).  Thus  cut  off,  two 
princes,  Oreb  and  Zeeb  (the  **  raven,"  or,  more  oor» 
rectly  ''crow,"  and  the  "wolf"),  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ephraim.  But  though  many  joined  in  a 
desultory  pursuit  of  the  rabble  of  the  Midianites, 
only  the  300  men  who  had  blown  the  trumpets  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel  crossed  Jordan  with  Gideon, 
**  faint  yet  pursuing  **  (viii.  4).  With  this  force 
it  remained  for  the  liberator  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  his  own  ground.  Fitleen  thousand  men,  undor 
the  **  kings  "  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  were 
at  Karkor,  the  sole  remains  of  135,000  (viii.  10). 
The  assurance  of  God's  help  encouraged  the  weary 
thi«e  hundred,  and  they  ascended  &Dm  the  plain 
(or  gh6r)  to  the  higher  country  by  a  ravine  or 
torrent-bed  in  the  hills,  **  and  smote  the  host,  for 
the  host  was  secure"  (viii.  11) — secure  in  that 
wild  oounti-y,  on  thdr  own  ground,  and  away  from 
tlie  fi-equent  haunts  of  man.  A  sharp  pursuit 
seems  to  have  followed  this  fresh  victory,  ending  in 
the  capture  of  the  kings  and  the  final  discomfiture 
of  the  Midianittt.  Having  traced  the  history  of 
Midian,  it  remains  to  show  what  is  known  of  Uieir 
condition  and  customs.  The  whole  account  of  their 
doings  with  Israel  plainly  marks  them  as  charac- 
teristically Arab.  They  are  described  as  true 
Arabs — now  Bedawees,  or  **  people  of  the  desert ;" 
anon  pastoral,  or  settled  Arabs — the  **  flock"  of 
Jethro ;  the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Midian,  in  the 
later  days  of  Moses ;  their  camels  without  number, 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea-side  for  multitude  when  they 
oppressed  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Judges — all 
agree  with  such  a  description.  Like  Arabs,  who 
are  predominantly  a  nomadic  people,  they  seem 
to  have  partially  settled  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
The  only  glimpse  of  their  habits  is  found  in  the 
vigorous  picture  of  the  camp  in  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel (Judg.  vii.  13).  The  spoil  taken  in  both  the 
war  of  Moses  and  that  of  Gideon  is  remarkable. 
The  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (Num. 
xxxi.  22),  tlie  **  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  brace- 
lets, rings,  earrings,  and  tablets"  (50)  taken  by 
Moses,  is  especially  notewoithy;  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  booty  taken  by  Gideon  (Judg.  viii. 
21,  24-26).  We  have  here  a  wealthy  Arab  nation, 
living  by  plunder,  delighting  in  finery ;  and,  where 
forays  were  impossible,  carrying  on  the  traflic 
southwards  into  Arabia,  the  land  of  gold — if  not 
naturally,  by  trade — and  across  to  Chaldaea;  or 
into  the  ricli  plains  of  Egypt.  Midian  is  named 
authentically  only  in  the  Bible.  It  has  no  history 
elsewhere.  The  city  of  "  Medyen  [say  the  Arabs] 
is  the  city  of  the  people  of  Shu'eyb,  and  is  opposite 
Tabook,  on  the  shore  of  Bahr  el-Kulzum  [the 
Red  Sen]  :  between  these  is  six  days*  journey.  It 
[Medyen]  is  larger  than  Tabook;  and  in  it  is 
the  well  from  which  Moses  watered  tlie  flock  of 
Shu'eyb  "  {Mardsid,  s.  v.).  Kl-Makreezee  (in  his 
£JukU)  eDtei-s  into  considerable  detail  les^Un^ 
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this  city  and  people.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  hndl 
of  Midian  were  many  dties,  of  whidi  the  psopls 
had  disappeared,  and  the  cities  thcmtdTes  had 
fallen  to  nun;  that  when  be  wrote  fin  tbs  jmr 
825  of  the  Flight)  forty  dties  Rmaioed,  th«  osbmb 
of  some  bang  known,  uid  of  others,  lost. 

]Od«i&.  Parturition  in  the  East  is  nsoaUy 
easy.  The  office  of  a  midwife  is  thus,  in  many 
eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  bat  is  poftnoid, 
when  necessary,  by  relatives.  In  the  aeseriptioo 
of  the  transaction  mentioned  in  £x.  i.  one  einw 
sion  **  upon  the  stools"  reodTes  remarkable  uliia- 
tration  from  modem  usage.  The  Egyptian  piao- 
tice,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lane,  exactly  answers  to 
that  indicated  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  «•  Two  or 
three  days  before  the  expected  time  of  ddiverr,  the 
Layeh  (midwife)  conveys  to  the  house  the  mr9te 
eiuSlddeh,  a  chair  of  a  peculiar  form,  npon  wbidi 
the  patient  is  to  be  seated  during  the  birth." 

IDg'dal-el,  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of  the 
possession  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38  only),  possibly 
deriving  its  name  from  some  ancient  tower— the 
**  tower  of  El,  or  God."  In  the  present  unexploied 
condition  of  the  part  of  Palestine  allotted  to  Naph- 
tali, it  is  dangerous  to  hazard  conjectures  as  to  the 
situations  of  the  towns ;  bat  if  it  be  possible  thst 
Hurah  is  Horem  and  Taritn  Iron,  the  poanbility 
is  strengthened  by  finding  a  Mujeidti  at  no  great 
distance  from  them,  namely,  on  the  left  bank  « the 
Wfxiy  Kerkerah,  8  miles  due  east  of  the  Bom  «»- 
Nakwrah^  6  miles  west  of  ffwrah  and  8  of  Tarku 
By  Eusebius  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  btfge  Tillage  Iring 
between  Dora  {Tantura)  and  Ptolemais  (Aika),  at 
9  miles  from  the  former.  Schwars  (184),  reading 
Migdal-el  and  Horem  as  one  word,  propem  to 
identify  it  with  Mtjdel  e^KeHim,  a  place  about 
12  miles  east  o£AAka. 

]Cig'dal.gad,  a  dty  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  37)  ia 
the  district  of  the  Shefelaht  or  maritime  lowland. 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomastioon,  it 
appears  to  be  mentioned  as  **  Magdala."  A  vil- 
lage called  el-Medjdel  lies  in  the  maritime  plain, 
a  couple  of  miles  inland  fi*om  Ascalon,  9  from  Um 
Lakhis,  and  1 1  from  Ajlan,  So  far  this  is  in  sup- 
port of  Van  de  Velde's  identiflcation  of  the  place 
with  Migdal-gad.  Migdal-gad  was  probably  dedic- 
ated to  or  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  an- 
dent  deity  Gad. 

Xig'doli  proper  name  of  one  or  two  places  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  cognate  to  Migdaiy 
which  appeal?  properly  to  signify  a  military  watdi- 
tower,  or  a  shepherd's  look-out.  This  form  oocnr^ 
only  in  Egyptian  geography,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  supposed  by  Champolliim  to  be  substitated 
for  an  Egyptian  name  of  similar  sound,  Meahtol  or 
JUejtol,  The  ancient  Egyptian  form  of  Migdol 
having,  however,  been  found,  written  in  a  manner 
rmdering  it  not  improbable  that  it  was  a  foreign 
woixl,  MAKTUR  or  MAKTeRU,  as  well  as  so  used 
that  it  must  be  of  similar  meaning  to  the  Hebrew 
Migdol,  the  idea  of  the  Egyptian 'origin  and  etymo- 
logy of  the  latter  must  be  given  up.  1.  A  Migdol 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Exodus  (Ex. 
xiv.  2 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7,  8).  We  suppose  thst  the 
position  of  the  encampment  was  before  or  at  Pi- 
hahiroth,  behind  which  was  Migdol,  and  on  the  other 
hand  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea,  these  places  bang 
near  together.  The  place  of  the  encampment  and 
of  the  passage  of  the  sea  we  believe  to  have  been 
not  far  from  the  Persepolitan  mooummt,  which  is 
made  in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Senpeom, 


S.  A  Ifigdol  U  spoken  of  bj  Jeremiah  and  Esekiel. 
llie  ktter  prophet  mentions  it  as  a  boondarjr-town, 
eridcntlj  on  the  eastern  border,  corresponding  to 
Seveneh,  orSyene,  on  the  southern  (xxiz.  10,  uz. 
6).  In  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  the  Jews  in 
Egjpt  are  spoken  of  as  dwelling  at  Migdol,  Tah- 
panhes,  and  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of  Pathros 
(zlir.  1) ;  and  in  that  foretelling,  apparently,  an 
inraaion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Migdol, 
Noph,  and  Tahpanhea  ar«  again  mentioned  together 
(zIti.  14).  It  seems  plain,  from  its  being  spoken 
of  with  Ifemphis,  and  from  Jews  dwelling  there, 
that  this  Migdol  was  an  important  town,  and  not  a 
mere  fort,  or  even  military  settlement.  After  this 
time  there  is  no  notice  of  any  place  of  this  name 
in  Egypt,  excepting  of  Magdolus,  by  Hecataeus  of 
Miletoa,  and  in  &e  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  in 
which  Magdoh  is  placed  twelve  Roman  miles  to 
the  southward  of  I^lusium,  in  the  route  from  the 
Serapenm  to  that  town.  This  latter  place  moat  prob- 
ably represents  the  Migdol  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel.  Its  position  on  the  route  to  Fsdestine 
would  make  it  both  strategically  important  and 
populous,  neither  of  which  would  be  the  case  with 
a  town  in  the  position  of  the  Migdol  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Gesenius,  however,  holds  that  there  is  but 
one  Migdol  mentioned  in  the  Bible  {Lex.  s.  v.). 
Lepsius  distinguishes  two  Migdols,  aiid  considers 
Mi^olo  to  be  the  same  as  the  Migdol  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel. 

Kg'ron,  a  town,  or  a  spot — for  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  which — ^in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saul's 
city,  Gibeah,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  district  be- 
longing to  it  (1  Sam.  ziv.  2);  distinguished  by  a 
pomegranate-tree,  under  which  on  Uie  eve  o(  a 
memorable  event  we  discover  Saul  and  Ahiah  sur- 
rounded by  the  poor  remnants  of  their  force. 
Migron  is  presented  to  our  view  only  once  again, 
viz.  in  the  invaluable  list  of  the  places  disturbed 
by  Sennacherib's  approacii  to  Jei*usalem  (Is.  z.  28). 
But  here  its  position  seems  a  little  further  north 
than  that  indicated  in  the  former  passage.  It  here 
occurs  between  Aiath — ^that  is  Ai — and  Michmash, 
in  other  words  was  on  the  north  of  the  great  ravine 
of  the  Wady'Suiceinit,  while  Gibeah  was  more 
than  2  miles  to  the  south  thereof.  In  Hebrew, 
Jfigron  may  mean  a  *'  precipice,"  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  two  places  of  the  same  name 
are  intended. 

Mi  jamin.  1.  The  chief  of  the  sixth  of  the  24 
courses  of  priests  established  by  David  (1  Chr.  xziv. 
9).^8i  A  family  of  priests  who  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah ;  probably  the  descendants  of  the 
preceding  fNeh.  x.  7). 

Xikloth.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the 
father  or  prince  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maadiah 
(1  Chr.  viii.  32,  ix.  37,  38).— 9.  The  leader  of  the 
second  division  of  David's  army  (1  Chr.  zxvii.  4). 

Kknei'all.  One  of  the  Levites  of  the  second 
rank,  gatekeepers  of  the  ark,  appointed  by  David  to 
play  in  the  Temple  band  **  with  harps  upon  Shem- 
inithTl  Chr.  xv.l8,  21). 

IQlala'i  Probably  a  Gershonite  Levite  of  the 
aons  of  Asaph,  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

Kl'oah.  1.  Daughter  of  Haran  and  wife  of  her 
ancle  Kahor,  Abrahajm's  brother,  to  whom  she  bare 
eight  children  (Gen.  zi.  29,  xxii.  20,  23.  xziv.  15, 
24,  47).— 2.  The  fourth  daughter  of  S^elophehad 
^Kum.  zzvi.  33,  zzvii.  1,  zxzvi.  11 ;  Joah.zvii.  3). 

m'oODL    The  ^  abominatioa  "  oi  the  children 
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of  Ammon,  elsewhere  called  MOLECH  (1  K.  zi.  7, 
&c.)  and  Malcham  (Zeph.  i.  5  marg.  **  their 
king"),  of  the  hitter  of  which  it  is  probably  a  dia- 
lectical variation. 

lOle,  a  Roman  measure  of  length  equal  to  1618 
English  yards.  It  is  only  once  noticed  in  the  Bible 
(Matt.  T.  41),  the  usual  method  of  reckoning  both 
in  the  N.  T.  and  in  Josephus  being  by  the  stwiium. 
The  Roman  system  of  measuremeut  was  fully  in- 
troduced into  Palestine,  though  probably  at  a  later 
date.  The  mile  of  the  Jews  is  atid  to  have  been 
of  two  kinds,  long  or  short,  dependrat  on  the  length 
of  the  pace,  whic^  varied  in  diiferent  parts,  the  long 
pace  being  double  the  length  of  the  short  one. 

ICletlU,  Acts  zz.  15,  17,  less  correcily  called 
MiLETUM  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  In  the  context  of 
Acts  zz.  6  we  have  the  geographical  relations 
of  Miletus  brought  out  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were 
St.  Luke's  purpose  testate  them.  In  the  first  place  ' 
it  lay  on  the  coast  to  the  S.  of  Ephesus.  Next,  it 
was  a  day's  sail  from  Trogylhum  (ver.  15).  More- 
over, to  those  who  are  sailing  from  the  north,  it  is 
in  the  direct  line  for  Cos.  All  these  details  corre- 
spond with  the  geogiafJiical  facts  of  the  case.  The 
site  of  Miletus  has  now  receded  ten  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  even  in  the  Apostle's  time  it  must  have 
lost  its  strictly  nuuitime  position.  The  passage  in 
the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  where  Miletus  is 
mentioned,  presents  a  veiy  serious  difficulty  to  the 
theory  that  there  was  only  one  Roman  imprison- 
ment. As  to  the  history  of  Miletus  itself,  it  was 
&r  more  fiunous  five  hundred  years  before  St.  Paul's 
day,  than  it  ever  became  afterwards.  In  early 
times  it  was  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks.  In  the  natural  order  of  events,  it  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Persian  empire.  After  a  brief  period 
of  spirited  independence,  it  received  a  blow  fi-om 
which  it  never  recovered,  in  the  siege  conducted  by 
Alexander,  when  on  his  Eastern  campaign.  But 
still  it  held,  even  through  the  Roman  period,  the 
rank  of  a  second-rate  trading  town,  and  Strabo  men- 
tions its  four  harbours.  At  this  time  it  was  politic- 
ally in  the  province  of  Asia,  though  Caria  was 
the  old  ethnological  name  of  the  district  in  which  it 
was  situated. 

IDlk.  As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  holds  a  more 
important  position  in  Eastern  countries  than  with 
us.  It  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  in  cookeiy,  or  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  the  young,  although  it  is 
naturally  the  characteristic  food  of  childhood,  both 
from  its  simple  and  nutritive  qualities  (1  Pet.  ii.  2), 
and  particularly  as  contrasted  with  meat  (1  Cor. 
iii.  2;  Heb.  v.  12):  but  beyond  this  it  is  regarded 
as  substantial  food  adapted  alike  to  all  ages  and 
classes.  Not  only  the  milk  of  cows,  but  of  sheep 
(Deut.  zzzii.  14),  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxii.  15),  and 
of  goats  (Prov.  zzvii.  27)  was  used;  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  most  highly  prized.  Milk 
was  used  sometimes  in  its  natural  state,  and  some- 
times in  a  sour  coagulated  state :  the  former  was 
named  di&lAb,  and  the  latter  chemah.  In  the  A.  V. 
the  latter  is  rendered  **  butter,"  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  in  every  case  (except  perhaps  Prov. 
zxx.  33;  the  term  refers  to  a  preparation  of  milk 
well  known  in  Eastern  countries  under  the  name 
of  M)en.  The  method  now  pursued  in  its  prepar- 
ation is  to  boil  the  milk  over  a  slow  fire,  adding  to 
it  a  small  piece  of  old  leben  or  some  other  acid  in 
order  to  make  it  coagdate.  The  refreshing  dmught 
which  Jael  o6fered  **  in  a  lordly  dv&\v"  \ft  ^\^xt< 
(Judg.  y.  25)  waft  leben.    L^bea  Sa  i^^  oNfii&sn^Xi 
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nnd  in  the  East:  at  oertntn  seaMOs  of  thie  fear  the 
poor  almost  live  upon  it,  while  the  npper  classes 
eat  it  with  salad  or  meat.  It  is  still  offered  in  hos- 
pitality to  the  passing  stranger,  exactly  aa  of  old  in 
Abraham's  tent  (Gen.  xviii:  8). 

WJL  The  mills  {rSchaim)  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews  probably  differed  but  little  fnm  thom  at 
present  in  use  in  the  East  These  consist  of  two 
circular  stones,  about  18  inches  or  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, the  lower  of  which  is  fixed,  and  has  its 
npper  lurftce  slightly  convex,  fitting  into  a  corre- 
sponding ooncarity  in  the  upper  stone.  The  latter, 
odled  by  the  Hebrews  recA,  **  chariot,"  and  by 
the  Arabs  rekkab,  **  rider,"  has  a  hole  in  it  through 
which  the  grain  passes,  immediately  above  a  pivot 
or  shaft  which  riMs  from  the  centre  of  the  lower 
itooe,  and  about  which  the  upper  stone  is  turned  by 
means  of  an  upright  handle  fixed  near  the  edge.  It 
is  worked  by  women,  sometimes  singly  and  some-> 
times  two  tt^ether,  who  are  usually  seated  on  the 
bare  ground  (is.  xlvii.  1,  2)  ** facing  each  other; 
both  have  hold  of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper  is 
turned  round  on  the  *  nether  *  millstone.  The  one 
whose  right  hand  is  disengaged  throws  in  the  grain 
as  occasion  requires  through  the  hole  in  the  upper 
i4oiie.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  <»ie  puiJies 
it  half  round,  and  then  the  oth«:  seizes  the  handle. 
This  would  be  alow  work,  and  would  give  a  spas- 
modic motion  to  the  stone.  Both  retain  their  hold, 
nnd  pull  to  or  push  from,  aa  men  do  with  the  whip 
or  crosscut  saw.  The  proverb  of  our  Saviour  (Matt, 
xdv.  41)  is  true  to  life,  for  vomen  only  grind.  I 
cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  men  were  at  the 
raUl."  (Thomson,  IT^e  Land  and  the  Book,  c  34.) 
The  labour  is  very  hard,  and  the  task  of  grinding  in 
consequence  perfoi-med  only  by  the  lowest  servants 
(Ex.  zi.  5),  and  captives  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  Job  xxxi. 
10;  Is.  xlvii.  1,  2;  Lam.  v.  13).  So  essential 
were  millnrtones  for  daily  domestic  use,  that  they 
wei-e  forbidden  to  be  taken  in  pledge  (Deut  xxiv. 
6 ;  Joe.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §26),  in  order  that  a  man's 
family  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  pre- 
paring their  food.  The  hand-mills  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  character 
as  those  of  their  descendants,  and  like  them  were 
worked  by  women  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p. 
118,  &c.).  *'  They  had  also  a  large  mill  on  a  very 
similar  principle ;  but  the  stones  were  of  far  greater 
power  and  dimensions;  and  this  could  only  have 
been  turned  by  cattle  or  asses,  like  those  of  the 
ancient  Komans,  and  of  the  modern  Cairenes."  It 
was  tlie  millstone  of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by 
an  ass,  which  is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  6.  With 
the  moveable  upper  millstone  of  the  hand-mill  the 
weman  of  Thebez  broke  Abimelech's  skull  (Judg. 
ix.  53). 

lOUet   (Heb.  ddchan),  in  all  probability  the 


and  thing  seem  to  haw  been  alreiidj  in 
when  the  city  was  taken  fiwn  the  JaboaiteB  bj 
David  (2Sam.  V.  9 ;  1  Chr.  zi.  8).  lU  rcpur  ar 
restoration  was  one  of  the  great  works  for  which 
Solomon  raised  his  «IeTy'^(l  K.  iz.  15,  S4,  zi. 
27) ;  and  it  formed  a  promhient  part  of  tha  fortifi- 
cations by  which  Hezekiah  preparad  for  the  approach 
of  the  Assyrians  (2  Chr.  xxzii.  5).  The  laat  paaaaoe 
seems  to  show  that  **  the  Millo  *  waa  part  of  fba 
"  city  of  DavM,"  that  is  of  Zion  (oomp.  2  E.  zii. 
20).  If  «MiUo"  be  taken  as  a  Hebraw  word,  it 
would  be  derived  from  a  root  which  haa  the  ftree 
of  **  filling."  This  notion  has  been  applied  by  tht 
interpreters  after  their  custom  in  the  moat  variooi 
and  opposite  wap :— «  rampart  (agger) ;  a  mooai ; 
an  open  space  used  for  assembliesy  and'theraAre 
often  filled  with  people ;  a  ditdi  or  valley; 
trench  filled  with  water.  But  none  of  theae 
enable  us  to  ascertain  what  Millo  really  waa,  and  it 
would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth— it  is  oertaialy 
safer — to  look  on  the  name  as  an  ancient  or  arehaie 
term,  JebusitOy  or  possibly  even  still  okler,  adoplad 
by  the  Israelites  wlien  they  took  tlie  town,  and 
incorporated  into  their  own  nomendatnre.  The 
only  ray  of  light  which  we  can  obtain  ia  from  the 
LXX.  Their  rendering  in  every  case  (czccpliiig 
only  2  Chr.  xxzii.  5)  is  4  iKpa,  a  word  which  thty 
employ  nowhere  else  in  the  0.  T.  Now  f  $Kpm 
means  **the  citadel,"  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  is  the  word  used  with  unvarying  persislcDOt 
throughout  the  Books  of  Maccabees  for  tae  tostnm 
on  Monnt  Zion.  It  is  therefore  periiapa  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  the  word  mUlo  waa  cniployad 
in  the  Hebrew  original  of  1  Maccabeei. 

Millo,  the  EoiiM  of.  1.  Apparently  a  frmfly 
or  clan,  mentioned  in  Judg.  ix.  6,  20  only,  in  ooo- 
nexion  with  the  men  or  lords  of  Shechem.-->.  The 
**  house  of  Millo  that  goeth  down  to  SiUa "  waa 
the  spot  at  which  king  Joash  was  murdered  by  his 
slaves  (2  K.  zii.  20).  There  ia  nothing  to  lead  ns 
to  suppose  that  the  murder  was  not  committed  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  that  case  the  spot  most  be  ooo- 
nected  with  the  ancient  Millo  (see  preceding  artide). 

XinM,  Mining.  *'  Surely  there  ia  a  source  for 
the  silver,  and  a  place  for  the  gold  which  thty 
refine.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  soil,  and  stone  man 
melts  (for)  copper.  He  hath  put  an  end  to  dark- 
ness, and  to  all  perfection  (t.  e„  most  thoroughly) 
he  searcheth  the  stone  of  thick  darkness  and  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  He  hath  sunk  a  shaft  frr  from 
the  wandei-er ;  tliey  that  are  forgotten  of  the  foot 
are  suspended,  away  from  man  they  waver  to  and 
fro.  (As  for)  the  earth,  from  her  cometh  forth 
bread,  yet  her  nethermost  parts  are  upturned  as 
(by)  fire.  The  place  of  sapphire  (are)  her  stones. 
and  doat  of  gold  is  his.  A  track  which  the  bird 
of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  the  eye  of  the  falooo 


grains  of  Panicum  nUliaceum  and  itaiicum,  and  '  glared  upon ;  which  the  sons  of  pride  (t.  #.  wiki 


of  the  Ifolcus  eorghum,  Linn,  (the  Sorghum  xmlgare 
of  modem  writers),  may  all  be  comprehended  by 
the  Hebrew  woitl.  Mention  of  millet  occurs  only 
in  Kz.  iv.  9.  Dr.  Royle  maintains  that  the  true 
dukhun  of  Arab  authors  is  the  Panicum  miiiaceum, 
which  is  universally  cultivated  in  the  East  The 
Panicum  miiiaceum  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and  in 
tropical  countries.  It  is  probable  that  both  the 
Sorghum  vulgare,  and  the  Panicum  miiiaceum, 
were  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Egyptians, 
and  that  the  Heb.  ddchan  may  denote  either  of 
these  plants. 

Xalo,  a  place  io  oodent  Jenualem.  Boti:i  ik&me  y 


beasts)  have  not  trodden,  nor  the  roaring  lion  gone 
over;  in  the  fiint  man  hath  thrust  his  hand,  he 
hath  overturaed  mountains  firom  the  root;  in  the 
rocks  he  hath  cleft  channels,  and  every  rare  thing 
hath  his  eye  seen :  the  streams  hath  he  bound  that 
they  weep  not,  and  that  which  is  hid  he  briogeth 
forth  to  light"  (Job  xxviu.  1-11).  Sudi  is  the 
highly  poetical  description  given  by  the  anther  of 
the.  book  of  Job  of  the  operations  of  mininr  as 
known  in  his  day,  the  only  record  of  the  kind  wnkh 
we  inherit  from  the  ancient  Hebrewa.  It  may 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  description  that  a  di»- 
IVnc^knk  ^  made  between  gold  obtained   in  the 


and  that  whidi  is  found  m 
m  utanl  gtate  in  the  allavial  soil,  lunong  the 
Sfarii  waahed  down  by  the  torrents.     Thiii  appears 

be  implied  in  the  ezpression  ''the  gold  they 
finc^"  which  presupposes  a  process  by  which  the 
am  gold  ia  extracted  from  the  ore,  and  separated 
om  the  silTer  or  copper  with  whidi  it  may  hare 
CD  mixed*  ¥rhat  is  said  of  gold  may  be  equally 
iplied  to  silrer,  for  in  almost  every  allusion  to  the 
«oeas  of  refining  the  two  metals  are  associated. 
I  the  passage  of  Job  which  has  been  quoted,  so  fiur 

cmn  be  no^e  out  from  the  obscurities  with  whidi 

is  beset,  the  natural  order  of  minii^  operations  is 
tiled  in  the  description.  The  poet  might  hare 
id  before  him  the  copper-mines  of  the  Sinaitic 
ninsula.  In  the  Wady  MaghArah,  *'the  ralley 
'  the  Cave,"  are  still  traces  of  the  E^ptian  colony 
'  ininera  who  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
acting copper  from  the  freestone  rocks,  and  left 
leir  hieroglyfrfuc  inscriptions  upon  the  face  of  the 
ifll  The  ancient  furnaces  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
I  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  are  found  the  piers 
id  wharves  whence  the  miners  shipped  their  metal 

the  harbour  of  Abu  Zellmeh.  The  copper-mines 
Phaeno  in  Idumaea,  according  to  Jerome,  were 
itween  Zoar  and  Peti« :  in  the  persecution  of  Dio> 
etian  the  Christians  were  condemned  to  work 
bem.  The  gold-mines  of  Egypt  in  the  Bisharee 
gaert^  the  principal  station  of  which  was  Eshur- 
lils  about  three  days' journey  beyond  Wady  Allaga, 
ire  beoi  discovered  within  the  last  few  years  by 
[.  Unant  and  Mr.  Bonomi.  Ruins  of  the  miners' 
ixCs  still  remain  as  at  Surftblt  el-Khftdim.  Accord- 
ig  to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii. 
2-14),  the  mines  were  worked  by  gangs  of  convicts 
nd  captives  in  fetters,  who  were  kept  day  and 
If^t  to  their  task  by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard 
icm.  The  work  was  superintended  by  an  en- 
ineer,  who  selected  the  stone  and  pointed  it  out 

>  the  miners.  The  harder  rock  was  split  by  the 
ppUcation  of  fire,  but  the  softer  was  broken  up 
rith  picks  and  chisels.  The  miners  were  quite 
akcd,  their  bodies  being  painted  auoording  to  the 
9kmr  of  the  rock  they  wei^  working,  and  in  order 

>  aee  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  mine  they  carried 
imps  upon  their  heads.  The  stone  as  it  fell  was 
irried  off  by  boys,  it  was  then  pounded  in  stone 
lortars  with  iron  pestles  by  those  who  were  over 
0  years  of  age  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
ES»til  The  women  and  old  men  aflerwards  gpnound 
t  in  mills  to  a  fine  powder.  The  final  process  of 
rparating  the  gold  from  the  pounded  stone  was 
ntnisted  to  the  engineers  who  superintended  the 
roric  They  spread  this  powder  upon  a  broad 
lig^y-indined  table,  and  rubbed  it  gently  with 
he  hand,  pouring  water  upon  it  from  time  to  time 
D  aa  to  carry  away  all  the  earthy  matter,  leaving 
he  heavier  particles  upon  the  board.  This  was 
epeated  several  times ;  at  first  with  the  hand  and 
Aerwards  with  fine  sponges  gently  pressed  upon 
he  earthy  substance,  till  nothing  but  the  gold  was 
eft.  It  was  then  collected  by  other  workmen,  and 
ibeed  in  earthen  crucibles  with  a  mixture  of  lead 
ad  salt  in  certain  proportions,  together  with  a 
ittle  tin  and  some  barley  bran.  The  crucibles 
rere  covered  and  carefully  closed  with  clay,  and 
a  this  condition  baked  in  a  furnace  for  five  days 
nd  nights  without  intermission.  Of  the •  three 
nediods  whidi  have  been  employed  for  reBning 
sold  and  silver,  1 .  by  exposing  the  fused  metal  to 
» euTOit  of  air ;  2.  by  keeping  the  alloy  in  a  state 
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of  fuau>n  and  throwing  nitre  upon  it ;  and  8.  bj 
mixing  the  alloy  with  lead,  exposing  the  whole  to 
fusion  upon  a  vessel  of  bone-ashes  or  earth,  and 
blowing  upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  blast:  tho 
lattar  appears  most  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus.  To  this  process,  known 
as  the  cupelling  process,  there  seems  to  be  a  refers 
ence  in  Ps.  xii.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  28-30 ;  Ei.  xxii.  18-22. 
Silver-mines  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (i.  33) 
with  those  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  island 
of  Meroe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Bat  the  chief 
supplv  of  silver  in  the  ancient  world  appean  to 
have  been  brought  from  Spain.  The  mines  of  that 
country  were  celebrated  (1  Mace.  vrii.  3).  Mt. 
Oroepeda,  from  whidi  the  Uuadalquivir,  the  ancient 
Baltes,  takes  its  rise,  was  formerly  called  '*the 
silver  mountain,"  from  the  silver-roinca  which  wera 
in  it  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148).  But  the  lai^est  silver- 
mines  in  Spain  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago 
Nora.  The  process  of  separating  the  silver  hmn 
the  lead  is  abridged  hj  Strabo  from  Polybius.  The 
lumps  of  ore  were  first  pounded,  and  then  sifted 
through  sieves  into  water.  The  sediment  was  again 
pounded,  and  again  filtered,  and  after  this  process 
had  been  repeated  five  times  the  water  was  drawn 
off,  the  remainder  of  the  ore  melted,  the  lead  poured 
away  and  the  silver  left  pure.  If  Tartessus  be  the 
Tarshish  of  Scripture,  the  metal  workera  of  Spain 
in  those  days  must  have  poasessed  the  art  of  ham- 
mering silver  into  sheets,  for  we  find  in  Jer.  z.  9, 
"  silver  spread  into  plate*  ia  brought  from  Tarshish, 
and  gold  from  U^as."  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  the  gold  of  Ophir  was  obtained 
from  mines  or  from  the  washing  of  gold-streams. 
In  all  probability  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  which 
came  into  the  hands  ot  the  Phoenicians  aixi  Hebrews 
was  obtained  from  streams ;  its  great  abundance 
seems  to  indicate  this.  As  gold  is  seldom  if  ever 
found  entirely  free  from  silver,  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  varying  from  2  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  andent  metallurgists 
were  acquainted  with  some  means  of  parting  them, 
an  operation  performed  in  modem  times  by  boiling 
the  m^al  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  add.  To  some 
process  of  this  kind  it  has  bMU  imagined  that  refer- 
ence is  made  in  Prov.  xvii.  3,  **  The  fining-pot  is 
for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold ;"  and  again  in 
zxvii.  21.  A  strong  proof  of  the  acquaintance  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancient  Hebrews  with  the  manipu- 
lation of  metals  is  found  by  some  in  the  destruction 
of  the  golden  calf  in  the  desert  by  Moses.  **  And 
ne  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt 
it  in  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed 
it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel 
drink  "  (Ex.  zxxii.  20).  As  the  highly  malleable 
character  of  gold  would  render  an  operation  like 
that  which  is  described  in  the  text  almost  impos- 
sible, an  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the  sup* 
position  that  we  have  here  an  indication  that  Moses 
was  a  proficient  in  the  process  known  in  modem 
times  as  calcination.  The  whole  difficulty  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  a  desire  to  find  too  much  in  the 
text.  The  main  object  of  the  destruc'tion  of  the  calf 
was  to  prove  its  woiihlcssness  and  to  throw  con- 
tempt upon  idoUtry,  and  all  this  might  have  been 
done  without  any  refined  chemical  process  like  that 
referred  to.  How  far  the  andent  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  with  the  processes  at  present  in  use  for 
exti-acting  copper  fiom  the  ore  it  is  impossible  to 
assert,  a)«  thei-e  are'Uo  references  in  Scripture  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  except  in  ih*  YASMk!{<t  <k  ^^  «\x«ft&>i 
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quoted.  Copper^melting,  however,  ia  in  lome  cases 
attended  with  comparatively  small  difficultiea,  which 
the  ancients  had  evidently  the  skill  to  overcome. 
Some  means  of  toaghening  the  metal  so  as  to  render 
it  fit  for  manufacture  most  have  heen  known  to 
the  Hebrews  as  to  other  andent  nations.  The 
Egyptians  evidentiv  possessed  the  art  of  working 
bronze  in  great  perfection  at  a  veiy  earlv  time,  and 
mach  of  the  knowledge  of  metals  which  tKe  Israelites 
had  must  have  been  acquired  during  their  residence 
among  them.  Of  tin  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
trace  in  Palestine.  That  the  Phoenicians  obtained 
their  supplies  from  the  mines  of  Spain  and  Cornwall 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  lead-mines  of  (lebel 
e*  Ko^sass,  near  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  about  half- 
way between  Berenice  and  Kossayr,  may  have  sup- 
plied the  Hebrews  with  that  metal,  of  which  there 
were  no  mines  in  their  own  country,  or  it  may  have 
been  obtained  from  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sinai.  The  hills  of  Palestine  are  rich  in  iron, 
and  the  minea  are  still  worked  there  though  in  a 
very  simple  rude  manner,  like  that  of  the  ancient 
Samothrsdans :  of  the  method  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Hebrews  we  have  no  certain  inform- 
ation. It  may  have  been  similar  to  that  in  use 
throughout  the  whole  of  India  from  very  early 
times,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Ure : — **  The 
furnace  or  bloomery  in  which  the  ore  is  smeJted  is 
from  four  to  five  feet  high ;  it  is  somewhat  pear- 
shaped,  being  about  five  fi^et  wide  at  bottom  and 
one  foot  at  top.  It  is  built  entirely  of  day  .... 
There  is  an  opening  in  fixmt  about  a  foot  or  more 
in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the  com- 
mencement and  broken  down  at  the  end  of  each 
smelting  operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made 
of  goat's  skin  ....  The  bamboo  nozzles  of  the 
bellows  are  inserted  into  tubes  of  day,  which  pass 
into  the  furnace  ....  The  furnace  is  filled  with 
diarooal,  and  a  lighted  conl  being  introduced  before 
the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is  soon  kindled. 
As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  a  small  portion  of 
the  ore,  previously  moistened  with  water  to  prevent 
it  from  running  through  the  charcoal,  but  without 
any  flux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  coals 
and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  furnace. 
In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied,  and  the 
bellows  are  ui'ged  for  three  or  four  hoars.  When 
the  process  is  stopped  and  the  temporary  wall  in 
front  broken  down,  the  bloom  is  removed  with  a 
pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace."  It 
has  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  account  of  a  very 
andent  method  of  iron-smelting,  because,  from  the 
diiliculties  which  attend  it,  and  the  intense  heat 
which  is  required  to  separate  the  metal  from  the 
ore,  it  has  been  asseited  that  the  allusions  to  iron 
and  iron  manufacture  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
anadironisms.  But  if  it  were  possible  among  the 
andent  Indians  in  a  very  primitive  stete  of  civil- 
ization, it  might  have  be^  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  may  have  acquired  their  knowledge  by  woric- 
ing  as  slaves  in  the  iron  fuinaoes  of  Egypt  (oomp. 
Deut.  iv.  20). 

mngled  People.  This  phrase  {h£ereh\  like 
that  of  **  the  mixed  multitude,"  which  the  Hebrew 
closely  resembles,  is  applied  in  Jer.  zzv.  20,  and 
Kz.  zxx.  5,  to  denote  the  miscellaneous  foreign 
population  of  Egypt  and  iU  frontier-tribes,  includ- 
ing every  one,  says  Jerome,  who  was  not  a  native 
Egyptian,  but  was  resident  there.  It  is  difficult  to 
attAch  to  it  any  precise  meaning,  or  to  identify  with 
the  mingled  p^ple  any  race  of  which  we  have 


knowledge.  '*  The  king!  of  the  mii^ilad  ] 
dwell  in  the  desert,"  are  the  aame  ap| 
the  tributary  kings  (A.V.  ^  kings  of  An 
brought  presents  to  Solomon  (I  K.  z. 
Hebrew  in  the  two  cases  is  identical.  The 
people  "  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  (Jer.  1. 
probably  the  foreign  soMiera  or  mercen] 
who  lived  among  the  native  popalati< 
Tarsruni  takes  it. 

IJBn'iAmiB.  1.  A  Levite  in  the  retg 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xzxL  15).— ti  The  same  as 
and  MiJAMnr  2  (Neh.  xii.  17;. —8.  < 
priests  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
(Neh.  xii.  41). 

IQn'nif  a  conntry  mentioned  in  oonn 
Ararat  and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27).  I 
already  noticed  as  a  portioa  of  Armen 

MENTA.] 

lOniftar.  This  term  is  naed  in  th 
describe  various  officials  of  a  religion! 
character.  In  the  0.  T.  it  answers  to  tl 
meahAritk,  which  is  applied,  (1)  to  an 
upon  a  person  of  h^h  rank  (I£z.  xxiv.  11 
1 ;  2  K.  iv.  43) ;  (2)  to  the  attaches 
court  (1  K.  X.  5 ;  2  Chr.  xzii.  8 ;  comp 
4),  where,  it  may  be  observed,  they  are  di 
fh>m  the  "  servants  **  or  oflSciaUt  of  \a[ 
(3)  to  the  Priests  and  Levites  (Is.  Ixi.  6 
U  ;  Joel  i.  9, 13 ;  Ezr.  viii.  17 ;  Neh.  i 
the  K.  T.  we  have  three  teiros,  eacl 
distinctive  meaning— Xcrrovp^^f,  imi^ 
lidKOvct,  The  first  answers  most  nes 
Hebrew  mesh&riih  and  is  osually  en 
the  LXX.  OS  ite  equivalent.  It  betoken 
dinate  public  administrator  (Rom.  xiii.  f 
Heb.  viii.  2).  In  all  theae  instances  tl 
and  special  meaning  of  the  word,  as  m 
Athenians  of  one  who  peri'orips  certain 
public  services,  is  preserved.  The  sec 
^in)p^n}f,  differs  from  the  two  othen 
contains  the  idea  of  actual  and  persooal 
upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  is  used  of  the 
in  the  synagogue,  the  chatan  of  the 
(Luke  iv.  20),  whose  duty  it  was  to  ope 
the  building,  to  produce  and  replace  the 
ployed  in  the  service,  and  generally  to  f 
officiating  priest  or  teacher.  The  Klea  < 
attendance  comes  prominently  forward  it 
Acts  xzvi.  16.  In  all  these  cases  the  ei 
sense  of  the  word  (6irb  ipdriis,  literal 
rower,'*  one  who  rows  under  command  of 
man)  comes  out.  The  third  term,  9td» 
one  usually  employed  in  relation  to  the  i 
the  Gospel :  its  application  is  twofold,  is 
sense  to  indicate  ministers  of  any  onii 
superior  or  inferior,  and  in  a  apectal  aenae 
an  oi^r  of  inferior  mioistov. 

Xia'nitli,  a  place  on  the  east  of  t 
named  as  the  point  to  whidi  Jephthah'i 
of  the  Ammonites  extended  (Judg.  zi.  I 
nith  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abe] 
the  **  meadow  of  vineyards."  A  site  I 
name  Menjah,  is  roarifced  in  Van  de  Vi 
at  7  Roman  miles  east  of  Heshbon,  en 
Amm&n,  though  not  oo  the  frequented  t 
**  wheat  of  Minnith  "  is  mentioMd  in  Ei 
as  bdng  supplied  by  Jndah  and  Israel  to 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  tliat  the  afl 
intended,  and  indeed  the  word  is  thong) 
not  to  be  a  proper  name. 

UnitreL    The  Hebrew  word  ia  S 


eAj  iJgnifMi  ■   pUyfr  npon   a 
It  like  th«  harpor  Mnor  riUBP], 


rid  'fiKjtd  bdbn  Sul  (I  ^vn.  iri.  16, 
di.  9),  and  which  the  WloU  of  th<  great 
I  to  aarj  with  them  u  th»j  mlk«d  to 
te  (IiL  niU.  16).  The  pusxge  in  which 
lU  giveo  ri«  to  much  aajmCarr  ;  Eli>h», 
[  ooiuulled  hj  Jehoram  u  to  tha  ittae  of 
rith  Moab,  at  lirtt  indigiiantlj  refiKi  (o 
id  !•  oolj  induced  to  do  m  bj  the  praencc 
4jliat.  U«  cull)  for  a  iarpet,  t.Yjianailj 
bilawer;  "and  it  came  to  jau  u  the 
rped  tlut  the  hand  of  Jehorah  wu  on 


aol  and  the  joung  p 


;e  then 


pp^  la  TariouilT  eiplaiufld, 
iiliiha  alb  fiir'a  mioitrel,  in  order 
hb  thought!  br  the  aoft  ton»  of  miuie 
inpraaoD  oF  the  onter  world 
the  lite  of  aetf  and  of  the  w 
1  Into  the  ulale  of  internal  tuiou,  by 
AJrit  would  be  prepared  to  recdTfr  the 
rchtion."  Thii  in  eflect  bthe  Tiewt^en 
lua,  and  the  vnme  ia  pjpreHvd  hf  Hai- 
la  pwage  which  enitudin  the  opinion  ol 
of  the  UiJdle  AgeiL  The  "  minitR]]"  in 
33,  were  the  Butc-plafera  who  were  em- 

*  made  (Red.  lii.  5;  2  Chr.  lur.  25; 
7-30). 

KEun  only  in  MatL  iiiii.  S3,  and  Luki 
one  of  thoae  herbs,  the  tithe  of  which 
were  mont  wmpuloqjy 
Dot  be  the  alightest  doLib 


hi  tei^onl  are  agreed  in 
!iw  of.miat  (Mentis)  bj 
la  Greeka  and  Romana  hot 


aet  in  pajing. 

nek  word,  and 
UDderftaoding 


Mint 


Ml 
■  i  perhtp*  ill  Ibeoe  wen 
The  miDt*  beleog  to  tlw 

lat^natunO  order  Laiiatat. 

tkaflato,  one  oT  the  ptea  orjeni- 
ime  of  the  rebailding  of  the  vail  aflo: 
MB  caplJTitj  (Neh.  iii.  31).  It  wai 
probably  not  in  the  wall  of  Jeniaalem  pnner,  but 
Id  that  of  the  dtj  of  Darld,  or  Zion,  and  lOine- 
whera  near  to  the  junction  of  tb*  two  on  the  nortli 

The  woid  "  mliade  "  [•  the  ordinarr 
tnoalatiui,  in  our  Authoriied  Engliih  renion,  of 
the  Greek  ni^ur.  Our  traDalitoia  did  notbonow 
it  fimn  the  Vulgate,  bat,  appirentlir,  from  their 
Engliih  pndecanuri,  TyiKiale,  CoTcrdale,  be. ;  and 
it  tiBd,  probablj  before  their  time,  acquired  a  fiud 
teduucal  import  in  theologkal  langu^e,  which  it 
not  directly  luggeattd  hy  ita  ctymoliigy.  It  will 
periiapa  be  found  that  the  haUtnal  dh  of  the  tenn 
"  minde  '  ha>  tended  to  fii  attmtiao  too  much  on 
the  phyncal  ttntigfiuu  of  the  lacta  thoa  deurtbed, 
and  to  divert  attention  fion  what  may  ba  calle.1 
their  tigmality.  In  radii]',  ttit  pncUcal  Import- 
ance  of  the  rinmgenea  of  miraculoiia  &ctt  coniista 
Ui  thia,  that  it  >•  one  of  the  circumatoncea  which, 
taken  togetber,  make  it  reononabje  to  nndentflcd 
pheDoinenon  ai  a  mark,  aeal,  or  attiitatloa  of 
'"-'-  -—'--  ■-  -imething  cIh.  And  if  we 
•uppoM  ine  inrme  intention  establiihed  that  a 
giTin  phenomenoa  ia  to  be  taken  aa  *  mark  or  lign 
of  Divine  atteatalioa.  theonei  Gonceraing  the  mod) 
in  which  that  phenomenoD  woi  produixd  becom* 
of  comparatirely  little  practical  ralue,  and  are  only 
aerriaeable  aa  hdping  our  oonc^tion^  In  many 
cues  the  phenomenoa  which  conttilutei  a  Diriue 
aign  may  b*  one  not,  in  ilaelf,  at  all  rarying  from 


the  Utrine  ai 


Thb 
:  in  which  the  fulGlmi 


caUKa,  and  yet,  from 

bdng  incapable 

of  hating 

been  on 

dpated  by  h 

uman  BigaHly,  it 

m.yt«aS 

adequate 

markoraig. 

of  the  Divine  «j 

ction.     In 

■udica* 

EB,  the  mitacu 

oua  or  woiderful 

tobeao 

ght  not  in  the  fulHlment,  but 

n  thepre- 

diction. 

It  would  if^-ear,  indeed,  that 

in  a  Jort 

of  »gn.  or 

■videnliiJ  mimdei 

propheU 

ie  involred 

«ampl. 

of  healing  a 

cknesa  by  a  woid 

or  touch. 

tha  word  or  gature 

ai  t  prv 

tfictiiMofthacura:  a 

Ddlhen.ifthewh 

ole  drcum- 

beiDchaaUeidudeJuat  ■uipiQonof(l]  a 
I  antidpaltoo  of  the  event,  and  (3)  a  caaual 
.  it  will  be  indiflerent  lo  the  eignolity  of 
mo  cun  whether  we  r^id  it  aa  cAected  by  the 
Dpemtiou  of  onlioarj  cautet,  or  by  an  immediate 
iptorpooitioQ  of  the  Deity  revening  the  coune  of 
nature.  Hjpolhesea  by  which  euch  cum  an  at- 
tempted b>  be  accounted  far  by  oidinary  cauica  aie 
indeed  generally  wild,  improbable,  and  arbitrary, 
and  are,  on  that  ground,  juitly  open  to  objection ; 
but,  if  the  mimculoua  character  of  the  pndictive 
antecedent  be  admitted,  they  do  not  Imd  to  deprive 
the  phenomenon  of  iti  i^naHty :  and  there  ai-e 
minda  who,  froni  pirtiirular  aasociationa,  lind  It 
eaaier  to  conceive  i  mtraculoua  agency  oparating  in 
the  re^on  of  mind,  than  one  operating  bi  the  n^on 
of  matter.  The  peculiar  impnbability  of  MiracUa 
u  reaolved  by  Hume,  in  hb  tiinioua  EiiHay,  into  the 
"contrary  to  «i^k\- 
.  bn  at\jen  ^leen  vjCAii^jei 
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out,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect.  In  stiictoeas,  that 
only  can  be  said  to  t«  cootrarj  to  experience,  which 
is  contradicted  by  the  immediate  perceptions  of 
peruons'  present  at  the  time  whoi  the  &ct  is  alleged 
to  have  occurred.  But  the  terms  **  contrary  to 
experience "  are  used  for  *<  contrary  to  the  ana- 
logy of  our  experience  ;**  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  this  Utter,  less  strict  sense,  miracles  are 
contrary  to  general  experience,  so  far  at  their  mere 
physical  circumstances,  visible  to  us,  are  concerned. 
This  should  not  only  be  admitted,  but  strongly  in- 
sisted upon,  by  the  maintenance  of  miradea,  because 
it  is  an  essential  element  of  their  signal  character. 
And  this  leads  us  to  notice  one  grand  difference  be- 
tween Divine  Mii-acles  and  other  alleged  facts  that 
soem  to  vary  from  the  oi-dinary  course  of  nature. 
It  is  manifest  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
Vietween  alleging  a  esse  in  which,  all  the  real  ante- 
cedents or  cau8<>s  being  similar  to  those  which  we 
have  daily  opportunities  of  observing,  a  consequence 
is  said  to  have  ensued  quite  diflierent  from  that 
which  general  experience  Hnds  to  be  uniformly  con- 
joined with  them,  and  alleging  a  case  in  which  there 
is  supposed  and  indicated  by  all  the  circumstances, 
the  intervention  of  an  invisible  antecedent,  or  cause, 
which  we  know  to  exist,  and  to  be  adequate  to  the 
pixxluctiou  of  such  result ;  for  the  special  operation 
of  which,  in  this  case,  we  can  assign  probable  reasons, 
and  also  for  its  not  generally  operating  in  a  similar 
manner.  This  latter  is  the  case  of  the  Scripture- 
miracles.  Even  if  we  do  not  i^egaid  the  existence 
of  God,  in  the  proper  aense  of  that  term,  as  proved 
by  the  course  of  nature,  still  if  we  admit  His  exist- 
ence to  be  in  any  degree  probable,  or  even  possible, 
the  occurrence  of  miracles  will  not  be  incredible. 
For  it  is  Purely  going  too  far  to  say,  that,  because 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  tlie  author  of  it  be  able  or  unable  to  alter 
it,  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  dispoeed  to  alter 
it  for  some  great  purpose,  it  is  therefore  incredible 
that  He  should  ever  have  actually  altered  it.  It 
will  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  here  upon  some 
popular  forms  of  expression  which  tend  greatly  to 
increase,  in  many  minds,  the  natural  prejudice 
against  miracles.  One  of  these  is  the  usual  de- 
scription of  a  miracle,  as,  "  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature**  This  metaphorical  expression  suggests 
dii-ectly  the  idea  of  iiatunil  ai^its  breaking,  of  their 
own  accord,  some  rule  which  has  the  authority  and 
sanctity  of  a  law  to  them.  Such  a  figure  can  only 
be  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  supplied  causeless 
and  arbitrary  variation  from  the  uniform  onler  of 
sequence  in  natural  things,  and  is  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  a  change  in  that  order  caused  by  God  Him- 
self. The  word  "  law,"  when  applied  to  material 
things,  otujht  only  to  be  undei-^tood  as  denoting  a 
number  of  obKorved  and  anticipated  se(}uences  of 
phenomena,  tailing  place  with  such  a  resemblance 
or  analogy  to  each  other  as  if  a  rule  had  been  laid 
down,  wiiich  those  phenomena  were  constantly  ob- 
serving. But  the  r»le,  in  this  ca.«e,  is  nothing 
dift'erent  from  the  actual  order  itself;  and  there  is 
no  cause  of  these  sequences  but  the  will  of  God 
choosing  to  produce  those  phenomena,  and  choosing 
to  produce  them  in  a  ceilain  oixler.  Again,  the 
term  **  nature  **  suggests  to  many  persons  the  idea 
of  a  great  system  of  things  endowed  with  powers 
and  foixjesof  its  own — a  sort  of  machine,  set  a-going 
originally  by  a  first  cause,  but  continuing  its  mo- 
tions of  itself.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
a  change  in  the  motion  or  operation  of  any  part  of 
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it  by  God,  would  produce  the  mm  diituibtace 
of  the  other  parts,  as  such  a  change  woold  bt  likdy 
to  produce  in  them,  if  made  by  us,  or  any  other 
natural  agent.  But  if  the  motions  and  operatioM 
of  material  thmgs  be  produced  really  by  the  Divine 
will,  then  His  choosing  to  change,  for  a  qwdal  pmr- 
pose,  the  ordinary  motion  of  one  part,  does  not 
necessarily,  or  probably,  infer  His  dioosiiig  to 
change  the  ordinary  motions  of  other  parts  in  a  way 
not  at  all  requisite  for  the  accomplbhment  of  that 
special  purpose.  It  is  as  easy  for  Him  to  continue 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  rest,  with  the  change  of 
one  part,  as  of  all  the  phenomena  without  any  change 
at  all.  Thus,  though  the  stoppage  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  would  be 
attended  with  terrible  convulsions,  the  stoppage  of 
the  earth  miraculously,  for  a  special  purpose  to  be 
served  by  that  only,  would  not  of  itself,  be  followed 
by  any  such  consequences.  From  the  same  con- 
ception of  nature,  as  a  madune,  we  are  apt  to  think 
of  interferences  with  the  ordinary  ooune  of  nature 
as  implying  some  imperfection  in  it.  But  it  » 
manifest  that  this  is  a  fiUse  analogy ;  for,  the  reason 
why  machines  are  made  is,  to  save  us  trouble;  and, 
therefore,  they  are  more  perfect  in  proportion  as 
they  answer  this  purpose.  But  no  one  can  seriously 
imagine  that  the  universe  is  a  madiine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  trouble  to  the  Almighty.  Again, 
when  miracles  are  described  as  *'  inteiferenoes  with 
the  laws  of  nature,"  this  description  makes  them 
appear  improbable  to  many  minds,  from  their  not 
sufHciently  considering  that  the  laws  of  nature 
interfere  with  one  another ;  and  that  we  cannot  gel 
rid  of  **  interferences "  upon  any  hypothesis  con- 
sistent with  experience.  Furthermore,  whatever 
ends  may  be  contempUted  by  the  Deity  for  the 
laws  of  nature  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse— (in  which  question  we  have  as  little  inform- 
ation as  interest) — we  know  that,  in  respect  of  us, 
they  answer  discernible  moral  ends-rthat  they  place 
us,  pi-actically,  under  government,  conducted  in  the 
way  of  rewards  and  punishment — a  government  of 
which  the  tendency  is  to  encouii^  virtue  and  re- 
press vice — and  to  form  in  us  a  certain  character 
by  discipline ;  which  character  our  moral  nature 
compels  us  to  consider  as  the  highest  and  worthiest 
object  which  we  can  pursue.  Since,  therefore,  ih» 
laws  of  natui-e  have,  in  refei-ence  to  us,  moral 
pui-poscs  to  answer,  which,  as  tai*  as  we  can  judge, 
they  have  not  to  serve  in  other  respects,  it  seems  not 
incre^lible  that  these  peculiar  pui-pa<es  should  occa- 
sionally require  modifications  of  those  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  us,  which  are  not  necessaiy  in  relation  to 
other  parts  of  the  universe.  After  all  deductions 
and  abatements  have  been  made,  however,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  a  certain  antecedent  improbability 
muht  always  attach  to  miracles,  coosidei-ed  as  events 
varying  from  the  oi-dinary  experience  of  mankind  as 
known  to  us ;  because  likelihood,  rerisimUiiude,  or 
resemblance  to  what  we  know  to  have  occurred,  is, 
by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  the  very  ground 
of  probability  ;  and,  though  we  can  perceive  reasons, 
from  the  moral  character  of  God,  for  thinking  it 
likely  that  He  may  have  wrought  miracles,  yet  we 
know  too  little  of  His  ultimate  desdgns,  and  of  tlie 
best  mode  of  accomplishing  them,  to  argue  con- 
fidently from  His  chaiactcr  to  His  acts,  except 
where  the  connexion  between  the  character  and  the 
acts  is  demonstrably  indissoluble,  as  in  the  case  of 
acts  rendered  necessary  by  the  attributes  of  veracity 
and  justice.     Miracles  are,  indeed,  in  the  notiou 


of  them,  no  breach  of  tiie  high  generalization  that 
*'miii]ar  antecedents  have  simiUu'  consequents;** 
bOTy  neoeMaril  J,  of  the  maxim  that  **  God  works 
by*  general  laws ;"  because  we  can  see  some  laws 
or  miracles  (as  e .  g,  that  they  are  infrequent,  and 
that  they  are  used  as  attesting  signs  of,  or  in  con- 
JQDcUon  with,  revelations)  and  may  suppose  more ; 
bat  they  do  vary,  when  taken  apail  from  their 
proper   eridence,    from  this  rule,  that  **  what  a 
general  experience  would  lead  us  to  regard  as  similar 
antecedents  are  similar  antecedents;"  because  the 
only  assignable  speeiHc  difference  observable  by  ns 
in  the  antecedents  in  the  case  of  miracles,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  experiments  from  the  analogy  of 
which  they  vary  in  their  physical  phenomena,  con- 
sists in  the  moral  antecedents ;  and  these,  in  cases 
of  i^ysical  phenomena,  we  generally  throw  out  of 
the  account ;  nor  have  we  grounds  d  priori  for  con- 
cluding trt^  confidence  that  these  are  not  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  account  here  also,  although  we 
can  see  that  the  moral  antecedents  here  (such  as  the 
fitness  fi)r  attesting  a  revelation  like  the  Christian) 
are,  in   many  important  respects,   different  from 
thoee  which  the  analc^  of  experience  teaches  us  to 
disr^ard  in  estimating  the  probability  of  j^ysical 
•rents.     But,  in  order  to  form  a  &ir  judgment,  we 
most  take  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cose, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  testimony  on  which  the 
miracle  is  reported  to  us.     Our  belief,  indeed,  in 
hnman  testimony  seems  to  rest  upon  the  same  sort 
of  instinct  on  which  our  belief  in  the  testimony  (as 
it  may  be  called)  of  nature  is  built,  and  is  to  be 
diecked,  modified,  and  confirmed  by  a  process  of 
experience  similar  to  that  which  is  applied  in  the 
other  case.    As  we  learn,  by  extended  observation  of 
nature  and  the  comparison  of  analogies,  to  di^tin- 
gnish  the  real  laws  of  physical  sequences  from  the 
casual  conjunctions  of  phenomena,  so  are  we  taught 
in  the  same  manner  to  distinguish  the  circumstances 
under  which  human  testimony  is  certain  or  incred- 
ible, probable  or  suspicious.     The  circumstances  of 
our  condition  force  us  daily  to  make  continual  ob- 
lerrations  upon  the  phenomena  of  human   testi- 
mony ;  and  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  can  make 
siich  experiments  with  peculiar  advantage,  because 
every  man  can*ies  within  his  own  breast  the  whole 
sum  of  the  ultimate  motives  which  can  influence 
human  testimony.     Hence  arises   the  aptitude  of 
hnman  testimony  for  overcoming,  and  more  than 
orerooming,  almost  any  antecedent  improbability 
in  the  thing  reported.     So  manifest,  indeed,  is  this 
inherent  power  of  testimony  to  overcome  antecedent 
improbabilities,  that  Hume  is  obliged  to  allow  that 
testimony  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  require  us 
to  believe,  in  some  cases,  the  occurrence  of  things 
quite  at  variance  with  geneial  experience ;  but  he 
pretends  to  show  that  testimony  to  such  facts  when 
camected  with  religion  can  never  be  so  di-cum- 
sfianoed.     Over  and  above  the  direct  testimony  of 
hnman  witnesses  to  the  Bible-miracles,  we  have 
also  what  may  be  called  the  indiii«t  testimony  of 
CToita  confirming  the  former,  and  raising  a  distinct 
presumption  that  some  such  miracles  must  have 
been  wrought.     Thus,  for  example,  we  know,  by  a 
cc^noos  induction,  that,  in  no  nation  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  in  no  nation  of  the  modem  world  unac- 
qnainted  urith  the  Jewish  or  Christian  revelation, 
hat  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  as  the  Cre- 
ator and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  public 
worship  of  Him,  been  kept  up  by  the  mere  light 
of  natore,  or  formed  the  groundwork  of  such  re- 
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ligions  as  men  have  devised  for  themselves.  Yet 
we  do  find  that,  in  the  Jewish  people,  though  no 
way  distinguished  above  others  by  mental  power  or 
high  civilization,  and  with  as  strong  natural  tend- 
encies to  idolatry  as  others,  this  knowledge  and 
worship  was  kept  up  from  a  verj  early  period  of 
their  history,  and,  according  to  their  uniform  his- 
torical tradition,  kept  up  by  revelation  attested  by 
undeniable  miracles.  Again,  the  existence  of  tlie 
Christian  religion,  as  the  belief  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  intelligent  part  of  the  world,  is  an 
undis^mted  fiut;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  this 
religion  originated  (as  fiir  as  human  means  are 
concerned)  with  a  handful  of  Jewish  peasants,  who 
went  about  preaching,  on  tlie  very  spot  where 
Jesus  was  crucified,  that  He  had  risen  fi-om  the 
dead,  and  had  been  seoi  by,  and  had  conversed  with 
than,  and  afterwards  ascended  into  heaven.  This 
miracle,  attested  by  them  as  eyewitnesses,  was  the 
verj  ground  and  foundation  or  the  religion  which 
they  preached,  and  it  was  plainly  one  so  circum- 
stanced that,  if  it  had  been  false,  it  could  easily 
have  been  proved  to  be  false.  Yet,  though  the 
preachers  of  it  were  everywhere  persecuted,  they 
had  gathered,  before  they  died^  large  churches  in 
the  country  where  the  facts  were  best  known,  and 
through  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  %ypt,  and  Italy  ;  and 
these  churches,  notwithstanding  the  severest  perse- 
cutions, went  on  increasing  till,  in  about  300  years 
after,  this  religion— t.  e.  a  religion  which  taught 
the  worship  of  a  Jewish  peasant  who  had  been 
ignominiously  executed  as  a  malefactor — became 
the  established  religion  ofth^  Roman  empire;  and 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  reli- 
gion of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  manifest  ^at,  if 
the  miraculous  facts  of  Christianity  did  not  really 
occur,  the  stories  about  them  must  have  originated 
either  in  fraud,  or  in  fancy.  The  coarse  explanation 
of  them  by  the  hypothesis  of  unlimited  fraud,  has 
been  generally  abandoned  in  modem  times:  but,  in 
Germany  especially,  many  persons  of  g]-eat  acute- 
ness  have  long  laooured  to  account  for  them  by 
referring  them  to  fancy.  Of  these  there  have  been 
two  principal  sdiools — the  Naturalistic^  and  the 
Mythic,  1.  The  Naturalists  suppose  the  miracles 
to  have  been  natural  events,  more  or  less  unusual, 
that  were  mistaken  for  miracles,  through  ignorance 
or  enthusiastic  excitement.  But  the  result  of  their 
laboura  in  detail  has  been  (as  Strauss  has  shown  in 
his  Lehen  Jesu)  to  turn  the  New  Testament,  as 
interpreted  by  them,  into  a  narrative  far  less  credible 
than  any  narrative  of  miivcles  could  be.  2.  The 
Mythic  theory  supposes  the  N.T.  Scn'pture-narratives 
to  have  been  legends,  not  stating  the  grounds  of  men's 
belief  in  Christianity,  but  springing  out  of  that 
belief,  and  embodying  the  idea  of  what  Jesus,  if  he 
were  the  Messiah,  must  have  been  conceived  to 
have  done  in  order  to  fulfil  that  character,  and  was 
therefore  supposed  to  have  done.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  this  leaves  the  origin  of  the  belief,  that  a  man, 
who  did  not  fulfil  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  any 
one  remarkable  particular,  tras  the  Messiah, 
wholly  unaccounted  for.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that 
all  the  arguments  for  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  bring  them  up 
to  a  date  when  the  memory  of  Christ's  real  history 
was  so  i-ecent,  as  to  make  the  substitution  of  a  set 
of  mere  legends  in  its  place  utterly  incredible ;  and 
it  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  gravity,  simplicity^ 
historical  decorum,  and  conniltsinfi^  VvVk  "wtAX.  ^^ 
know  of  the  c'lTcmDitttQoei  q£  \)bA  \atcv««  \ti  'vVvOcw 
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the  events  are  said  to  bare  occarred,  observ^ible  I  works  of  a  particular  kind  were  lelected  as  em- 
in  the  narratives  of  the  N.  T.,  make  it  impossible' 
reasonably  to  accept  them  as  mere  myths.     It  is 


obciervable  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the  fact  that 
extraordinary  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus  and 
His  apostles,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
denied  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  They  seem 
always  to  have  preferred  adopting  the  expedient  of 
asciibing  them  to  art  magio  and  the  power  of  evil 
spirits.  We  know  that  in  two  instances,  in  the 
Go5;pel  narrative,  the  core  of  the  man  born  blind 
and  the  Resurrection,  the  Jewish  priests  were  un- 
able to  pretend  such  a  solution  and  were  driven  to 
maintain  unsuccessfully  a  charge  of  fraud ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  Christian  miracles  were,  in 
almost  all  respects,  so  utterly  unlike  those  of  any 
pretended  instances  of  magical  wonders,  that  the 
apologists  have  little  difficulty  in  refuting  this  plea. 
This  they  do  generally  from  the  following  considei"- 
ations.  (1.)  The  greatness,  number,  completeness, 
and  publicity  of  the  miracles.  (2.)  The  natural 
beneficial  tendency  of  the  doctrine  they  attested. 
(3.)  The  connexion  of  them  with  a  whole  scheme 
of  revelation  extending  from  the  first  origin  of  the 
human  race  to  the  time  of  Christ.  This  evasion  of  the 
force  of  the  Christian  miracles,  by  referring  them  to 
the  power  of  evil  spirits,  has  seldom  been  seriously 
recurred  to  in  modem  times ;  but  the  English  in- 
fidels of  tiie  last  century  employed  it  as  a  kind  ot 
argtanmtum  ad  hominemt  to  tease  and  embarrass 
their  opponents— contending  that,  as  the  Bible 
speaks  of  *< lying  wonders"  of  Antichiist,  and  re- 
lates a  long  contest  of  apparent  miracles  between 
Moses  and  the  Egyptian  magicians.  Christians  could 
not  on  their  own  principiea,  have  any  certainty  that 
miracles  were  not  wrought  by  evil  spirits.  Par* 
ticular  theories  as  to  the  manner  in  which  miracles 
have  been  wrought  are  mattei's  rather  curious  than 
practically  useful.  In  all  such  cases  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  gi-eat  maxim  Subtilitas  Naturae 
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MANAE.  Another  question  more  curious  than  prac- 
tical, is  that  respecting  the  precise  period  when 
miracles  ceased  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
plaiin,  that  whenever  they  ceased  in  point  of  fact, 
they  ceastnl  relntitely  to  us  whenever  a  sufficient 
utt^tition  of  them  to  our  faith  fails  to  be  supplied. 
In  the  case  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  \h^parUcalar  occasions  upon 
which  they  were  wrought,  from  their  general  pur- 
jtose  and  design ;  yet  not  so  as  to  overlook  the  con- 
jiexiou  between  these  two  things.  There  are  but 
Jew  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  of  which  the 
whole  character  was  merely  evidential — few,  that  is, 
that  were  merely  displays  of  a  lupematural  power 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attesting  a  Divine 
Revelation.  Of  this  character  were  the  change  of 
Moses'  rod  into  a  sei-pent  at  the  burning  bush,  the 
burning  bush  itself,  the  going  down  of  the  shadow 
upon  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  and  some  others.  In 
fjeneral,  however,  the  miracles  recoi"ded  in  Jscripture 
have,  besides  the  ultimate  purpose  of  affoixling  evid- 
ence of  a  Divine  interposition,  some  immediate 
temporary  purposes  which  they  wei«  appai-ently 
wrought  to  serve, — such  as  the  curing  of  diseases, 
the  feeding  of  the  hungiy,  the  relief  of  innocent,  or 
the  punishment  of  guilty  persons.  These  immediate 
temporaiy  ends  are  not  without  value  in  reference 
to  the  ultimate  and  general  design  of  miracles,  as 
/>rr>K/dia^  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  And, 
io  some  cases   it  would  appear  that  m\Tac\x\o\ia\^ibjeai  Xo  Va  fd\sA.    Ajod  the  like  may  be  nid  <if  a 


blematic  or  typical  of  some  characteristic  of  the 
revelation  which  they  were  intended  to  attest.     In 
this  point  of  view,  Christian  miracles  may  be  fitly 
regarded  as  specimens  of  a  Divine  Power,  alleged 
to  be  present.    In  this  sense,  they  seem  to  be  called 
the  manifestation  or  eMMtionof  the  Spirit.    In 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  mirades,  ajpsin,  in 
order  fully  to  understand  their  evidential  character, 
we  must  consider  the  general  nature  ami  design  of 
the  dispensation  with  which  tliey  were  connected. 
The  general  design  of  that  dispensation  appears  to 
have  been  to  keep  up  in  one  particular  race  a  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  the  promise  of  a 
Messiah  in  whom  <*all  the  families  of  the  earth** 
should  be  '*  blessed."    And  in  order  to  this  end,  it 
appears  to  have  been  necessary  that,  for  some  time, 
God  should  have  assumed  the  character  of  the  local 
tutelary  Deity  and  Prince  of  that  particular  people. 
And  from  this  peculiar  reUtion  in  which  He  stood 
to  the  Jewish  people   (aptly  called  by  Joeephus 
a  Theocracy)  resulted  the  necessity  of  frequent 
miracles,  to  manifest  and  make  sensibly  percef^ble 
His  actual  presence  among  and  government  over 
them.     The  miracles,  therefore,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  to  be  regarded  as  evidential  of  the  theo* 
cratic  government ;  and  this  again  is  to  be  conceived 
of  as  subordinate  to  the  further  purpose  of  preparing 
the  way  for  Christianity,  by  keeping  up  in  the 
world  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  of  Hb 
promise  of  a  Redeemer.     With  respect  to  the  cha* 
racier  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles,  we  must  also 
remember  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  Jewish 
economy  had  reference  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of 
the  cireumstances  of  a  people  imperfectly  civilised, 
and  is  so  distinctly  described  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  dealing  with  men  according  to  the  "  hardness  of 
their  hearts,"  and  being  a  system  of  **  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,"  and  a  i-udimentary  instruction 
for   "  children "   who  were    in   the   condition   of 
**  slaves.**     It  has  been  often  made  a  topic  of  com- 
plaint against  Hume  that,  in  dealing  with  testimonj 
as  a  medium  for  proving  miracles,  he  has  resolved 
its  force  entirely  into  our  experience  of  its  veracity, 
and  omitted  to  notice  that,  antecedently  to  all  ex- 
perience, we  are  predi8]M>sed  to  give  it  credit  by  a 
kind  of  natural  instinct.     The  argument,  indeed, 
in  Hume*s  celebrated  Kssay  on  Miracles,  was  very 
far  from  being  a  new  one.     The  restatement  of  it, 
however,  by  a  person  of  Hume's  abilities,  was  of 
service  in  putting  men  upon  a  more  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  true  nature  and  measure  of  proba- 
bility.     Bishop  Butler  seems  to   have  been   very 
sensible  of  the  imperfect  state,  in  his  own  time,  o€ 
the  logic  of  Probability  ;  aud,  though  he  appears  to 
have  formed  a  more  accurate  conception  of  it  than 
the  Scotch  school  of  Philosophers  who  succeeded 
and  undertook  to  refute  Hume,  vet  there  is  one 
passage  in  which  we  may  perhaps  detect  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  even  this 
great  writer.     **  There  is,**  he  oK^erves,  **  a  very 
strong   presumption    against  common   speculative 
truths,  and  against  the  most  ordinary  facts,  before 
the  proof  of  thein,  which  yet  is  overcome  by  almost 
any  proof,     Tlieie  is  a  presumption  of  millions  to 
one  against  the  stoiy  of  Caesar  or  any  other  man. 
For,  suppose  a  number  of  common  facts  so  and  so 
circumstanced,  of  which  one  had  no  kind  oi  proof, 
sfiouid  happen  to  come  into  one's  thoughts ;  every 
one  would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  conclude 
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a6»gle  common  fact.  And  from  hence  ft  appears 
that  Uie  qnestioa  of  importance,  as  to  the  matter 
before  ua,  is  couceming  the  d^ee  of  the  peculiar 
preramption  against  miracles:  not,  whether  thei'e 
be  any  peculiar  presamption  at  all  against  them. 
For  if  there  be  a  prewmption  of  miUiona  to  one 
agamst  the  most  common  facts,  what  can  a  small 
presumption,  additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though 
it  be  peculiar?  It  cannot  be  estimated,  and  is 
as  nothing  "  {Analogy,  part  2,  c.  ii.).  it  is  plain 
that,  in  this  passage,  Butler  lays  no  stress  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  the  story  of  Caesar,  which  he  casually 
moitions.  For  he  eipressly  adds  *'  or  of  any  other 
man  ;**  and  repeatedly  explains  that  what  he  says 
applies  equally  to  any  oitiinaiy  facts,  or  to  a  single 
£ict.  And  this  becomes  still  more  evident,  when 
we  consider  the  extraoi-dinary  medium  by  whidi  he 
endeaTonrs  to  show  that  there  is  a  presumption  of 
millions  to  one  against  such  *'  common  ordinary 
&cta"  as  he  is  speaking  of.  For  the  way  in  whidi 
he  proposes  to  estimate  the  presumption  agaiust 
ordinary  facts  is,  by  considering  the  likelihood  of 
their  being  anticipated  beforehand  by  a  person  guesS' 
ing  at  random.  But,  surely,  this  is  not  a  measure 
of  the  likelihood  of  the  facta  considered  in  them- 
selves,  but  of  the  likelihood  of  the  coincidence  of 
the  facts  with  a  rash  and  arbitrary  anticipation. 
The  case  of  a  person  guessing  befoi-ehand,  and  the 
case  of  a  witness  reporting  what  has  oocurred,  are 
essentially  different  The  truth  is,  that  the  chances 
to  which  Butler  seems  to  refer  as  a  presumption 
against  ordinaiy  events,  are  not  in  ordinary  cases 
overcome  by  testimony  at  all.  The  testimony  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  because  they  are  chances 
i^nst  the  eveut  considered  as  the  subject  of  a 
random  vaticination,  not  as  the  subject  of  a  report 
made  by  an  actual  observer.  But  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  what  we  commonly  call  the  chances 
against  an  ordinary  event  ai-e  not  specific,  but  par- 
ticular. They  are  chances  against  this  event,  not 
against  this  kind  of  event.  The  chances,  in  the 
case  of  a  die,  are  the  chances  against  a  particular 
£ioe ;  not  against  the  coming  up  of  soine  face.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Mu-acles  are  not  delivered  to  us  by 
inspired  historians ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  form  any 
part  of  the  same  series  of  events  as  the  miracles  of 
the  New  Teatament.  The  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament  (setting  aside  those  wrought  by  Christ 
Himself;  appear  to  have  be<*n  worked  by  a  power 
conferred  upon  particular  persons  according  to  a 
regular  law,  in  virtue  of  which  that  power  was 
oidinarily  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another, 
and  the  only  persons  privileged  thus  to  transmit 
that  power  were  the  Apostles,  The  ooly  exceptions 
to  this  rule  were,  ( 1 .)  the  Apostles  themselves,  and 
(2.)  the  family  of  Cornelius,  who  were  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  In  all  other  cases,  miiaculous 
pfis  were  conferred  only  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
Apostles^  hands.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  erident 
tliat  a  provision  was  made  for  the  total  ceasing 
of  that  miraculous  dispensation  within  a  limited 
period:  because,  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Apostles,  the  ordinary  channels  would  be  all  stopped 
through  which  such  gifbi  were  transmitted  in  the 
Churdu  One  passage  lias,  indeed,  been  appealed 
to  aa  seeming  to  indicate  the  permanent  residence 
of  miraculous  powers  in  the  Christian  Church 
through  all  ages,  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  But-— (1.) 
That  passage  itself  ia  of  doubtful  authority,  since 
we  know  that  it  was  omitted  in  most  of  the  Greek 
S3,  which  £usebius  was  able  to  examine  in  the 


4th  oentary ;  and  it  is  atill  wanting  in  lema  of  the 
most  important  that  remain  to  us.  (2.)  It  does 
not  necessarily  imply  more  than  a  promise  that 
such  miraculous  powers  should  exhibit  themselves 
among  the  immediate  converts  of  the  Apostles. 
And  (3.)  this  latter  interpretation  is  suppoiled  by 
what  follows — ^**  And  they  went  forth,  and  preadied 
everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  con- 
firming  the  word  with  the  accompanying  signs.** 
It  is,  indeed,  confessed  by  the  latest  and  ablest  de- 
foiders  of  the  ecclesiastic^  miracles  that  the  great 
mass  of  them  were  essentially  a  new  dispensation ; 
but  it  is  contended,  that  by  those  who  believe  iu 
the  Scripture  miracles,  no  strong  antecedent  impro- 
bability against  such  a  dispensation  can  be  reason- 
ably entertained ;  because,  for  them,  the  Scripture 
miracles  have  already  **  borne  the  brunt "  of  the 
infidel  objection,  and  '*  broken  the  ice.*'  But  this 
is  wholly  to  mistake  the  matter.  If  the  only  ob- 
jection antecedently  to  proof  against  the  ecclesiastical 
mii-acles  were  a  pi  esumpUon  of  their  inipossibUitfi 
or  incredibility -^wea'gXj  as  miracles,  this  allegation 
might  be  pertinent ;  because  he  that  admits  that  a 
miiade  hais  taken  place,  cannot  consistently  hold 
that  a  miracle  as  such  is  impossible  or  incredible. 
But  the  antecedent  presumption  against  the  ecdesi- 
astkal  miracles  rises  upon  four  distinct  grounds,  no 
one  of  which  can  be  properly  called  a  ground  of 
infidel  objection.  (1.)  It  arises  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  probability,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  which  compels  as  to  take  the  analogy 
of  general  experience  as  a  measure  of  likelihood. 
And  this  presumption  it  is  manifest  is  neither  re- 
ligious nor  irreligious,  but  antecedent  to,  and  in- 
volved in,  all  pn^ble  reasoning.  (2.)  This  gene- 
ral  antecedent  presumption  against  mii-aclcs,  as 
varying  from  the  analogy  of  general  experience,  is 
(as  we  have  said)  neither  religious  nor  irreligious-  • 
neither  rational  nor  irraticnial — but  springs  from 
the  very  nature  of  probability;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  without  shaking  the  basis  of  all  probable 
evidence,  whether  for  or  against  religion.  Nor  does 
the  admi<>8ion  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  or  the 
admission  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  Christian 
miracles,  tend  to  remove  this  antecedrat  improba- 
bility against  mirades  circumstanced  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical miracles  generally  are.  If,  indeed,  the  only 
presumption  agaiust  miracles  were  one  against  their 
possibility,  this  might  be  truly  described  as  au 
atheistic  presumption.  But  the  true  praumptiou 
against  miracles  is  not  against  their  |x»s»6t/ii^,  but 
their  probability.  Mor  can  the  admission  that  GoJ 
has  actually  wrought  such  miracles  as  attest  the 
Christian  religion,  remove  the  general  presumption 
against  miracles  as  improbable  occurrences.  It  is 
indeed  quite  true  that  Chriatianity  haa  revealed  to 
us  the  permanent  operation  of  a  supernatural  order 
of  things,  actually  going  on  around  us.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  notion  of  such  a  snpemafural 
system  aa  the  Christian  dispensation  is,  to  leitd  us 
to  expect  continual  interferences  with  the  common 
course  of  nature.  (3.)  It  is  acknowledged  by  tJi* 
ablest  defeiidera  of  the  ecclesiastical  miiacles  that, 
for  the  most  pai-t,  they  belong  to  those  classes  of 
miracles  which  are  described  as  ambiguous  and 
tentative ;  i.  e,  they  are  cases  in  whidi  the  effect, 
if  it  oocujied  at  all,  may  have  been  the  result  of 
natural  causes,  and  where,  upon  the  appiicatlou 
of  the  same  means,  the  desined  effect  was  only 
sometimes  produced.  (4.)  Though  it  \%  ttfA.  Xw^a 
that  the  Saipture  imrad«i  Va.\e  to  ^Vsra  >^ 


brant "  of  the  A  priori  obJKtlDn  to  minula  u  to 
nrnore  all  pMulisr  preRtmption  iipiiut  ttirm  u 
tntprobftble  erenU,  th«Tv  ii  ■  Kon  io  vhi^  Uief 
nuj  be  truly  nid  to  hnve  pr 
tbcae  of  the  Mctena-ttical  Ixget 
which  aicgniVHtet,  ioitead  of 
Improbiibility.  Tlw  i»rr»tiT«»  of  the  Seripti 
miracle*  nuy  rery  probflbly  han  tended  to  r&iie 
■n  expeottitioa  of  mintdps  m  th«  laloda  of  vnk 
■od  crnluJaui  peraoiii,  uid  to  encoun|ca  dedga- 
ing  men  to  attempt  in  Itnilation  of  them.  In 
thu  HRK  it  msr  be  mid  thit  the  Scriptore 
DHmtivfi  '^  broke  the  ice/'  uid  prepnred  the  vay 
for  n  whule  anecMiian  of  legtait.  On  the  whale, 
weWny  coadude  thitt  the  man  or  the  (odMiastiait 
mlrnciea  do  not  fbnn  any  pert  of  tbe  nine  leriea 
M  thoB  related  In  Scripture,  which  latter  are, 
thovfore,  unaffectol  by  any  dnuioa  we  may  came 
to  with  ttipect  to  the  fumer ;  and  that  they  are 
iweaaed  by  the  weight  of  three  dintinct  piwump- 
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n  the  aiial<^  of  tbe  Scriptan  ,   ,  , 

aa   reaembling   those   legendary  atorio  which  are 
the  known  prodoct  of  the  credulity  or  impoatnre 

Mr'tuL  1.  MmiAH,  the  dater  of  UoM,  wu 
the  eldot  of  that  gacred  fiimily ;  and  ihe  lint  appeara, 
probably  aa  a  young  ^'rli  walching  her  Inlant  bro- 
Iher'a  cradle  in  the  Nile  (Ei.  ti.  4),  ami  •□ggvitii^ 
her  mother  a)  a  nurse  (ib.  7).  Tbe  independeiit 
and  high  pwition  given  by  her  ■nperioritr  of  age 
■    ■      - p  of  Aaron ''  i.  her 
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■he  k  plnud  before  Anion  ;  and  In  Mi 
oned  oa  amongst  the  Thrra  Delirenn.  She  ii  the 
lirrt  personage  in  tliat  hooaehold  to  whom  the  pro- 
pheWe  gift*  are  directly  aacribed— "  Miriam  the 
Propheteaa"  it  her  acknowledged  title  (Ex.  iv.  20). 
The  prophetic  power  showed  itself  in  her  under  the 
ume  form  aa  that  which  it  anumed  in  the  days  of 
Samuel  and  Darid, — poetry,  ncooraiBnied  with 
mosic  and  proceskos  (Ki.  ir.  1-19).  She  took 
the  lend,  with  Aaron,  in  the  complaint  ^^nst 
Hoae*  for  hia  marnagi  with  a  Cuihite.  "Hath 
JerovaH  apokeii  by  Moeo?  Hath  He  not  also 
apokenbyoa?"  (Num.  lii.  1.3).  A  tUm  rebuke 
w»i  adminiatered  in  front  of  the  lacred  Tent  to 
both  Aann  and  Hiriam.  But  the  punishment  fell 
on  Miriam,  as  the  chief  olTender.  The  halpfbl 
Egyptian  leprosy,  of  which  for  a  moment  Ihe  sign 
had  been  seen  on  the  hand  of  her  yonoger  brother, 
broke  out  orer  the  whole  pnou  of  tlie  prood  pro- 

Ct«.  How  grand  wu  her  posltioa,  and  how 
tj  the  blow,  la  implied  In  the  cry  nf  anguiih 
whirh  goes  up  fiom  both  her  brothen.  And  It  is 
not  Itai  erident  in  the  silent  grief  or  the  nation 
(Num.  lii.  10-15).  This  stmke.  and  its  rerooval, 
which  took  place  at  Haieroth,  form  the  laat  public 

of  the  windeiiDgs  at  Kadesh,  and  was  buried  there 
(Num.  n.  1).  Her  tomb  was  shown  near  Petra  in 
the  days  of  Jerome.  According  to  Jo>e(Aus,  she 
was  married  to  the  famous  Him,  and,  through  him, 
was  grandmother  of  the  architect  BezaLeel. — 
S.  A  perton — whether  man  or  ««nan  does  not 
appear — mentioned  in  the  eenealogla  of  the  tribe  of 
Jnd-h  and  house  of  Ckleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  IT). 

IDi'ma.  A  Benjamite,  "rhiefoT  the  father%" 
ion  of  .Shnhanum  by  bis  wile  Hodesb;  bom  in  tba 
ItBJ  efMofb  (1  Chr.  riii,  10). 


IDmr.  The  two  word*,  moM  (Ex.  mrfiL 
8),  and  rH  (Job  nxrli.  18),  are  iCDdeml  "taoldi^ 
glass"  in  the  A.  V.,  but  frran  the  notcit  nidBtly 
denote  a  mirrvr  of  polished  metnl.  Tbe  Hebnw 
women  on  coming  out  of  Egypt  pnbablf  bcm^it 
with  them  mirron  like  tboae  which  wen  nnd  trr 
tbe  Egyptians,  and  were  made  of  a  miiad  metal, 
chiefly  copper,  wrou^t  with  aoA  adnuTaUe  Aill, 
mp  Sir  6.  WilkinKm  (Jitc.  Eg.  lii.  384),  that 
they  were  "snaceptible  of  a  Iwtre,  whidi  hM  ercn 
been  pariiallj  revired  at  the  prcaHit  day,  in  aomt 
of  thoae  discorered  at  Ttieliea,  tkngh  buried  in  the 
earth  Car  many  centnrifs.  Tbe  tnimr  hiM  WK 
nearly  round,  Imerted  into  a  handle  of  wood,  stooe, 
or  metnl.  wboM  form  Taried  aocording  to  tba  twta 
of  the  owner.  Soma  prvntad  the  figur*  of  a 
female,  a  Bower,  a  oolumn,  or  a  rod  omamsited 
with  the  headof  Athor,  a  binl,  or  a  fancy  dnioi; 
and  Bometlmei  the  boe  of  a  Typbonioa  DMoalcr  was 
introduoed  to  support  tbe  mirror,  aerring  aa  a  cot- — 

treat  to  the  failiirea  whose  heuty  was  di^Uyri 

within  it."  The  metal  of  which  tbe  mimn  wtrmm 
composed,  being  liable  to  nut  and  tarnish,  raqnimH 
to  be  constantly  kept  bright  (WikL  rii.  26 ;  Seeing,, 
ni.  II).  This  was  done  by  n 
pumioe-stone,  mbbed  nn  with  a  i 
generally  auspcfxted  from  tho  min 

image  produoed  by  a  tamlibed  or  Imperfect  a 

appear*  to  be  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  18. '  T 
obscure  woid  gilsinlm  (la.  ili.  S3),  rendei 
"glasBia"  in  the  A.  T.  after  tba  Tnlgata  ^hch 
Is  ei[dain(d  by  Sdiroeder  to  signify  "  ' 
droiB"  of  Gm  linen. 


Ut'uL     1.  llw  aame  aa  MiBbael  S  (1  Es^      ' 

ii.  *4;  comp.  Neb.  »iii.  4).— >.  =Huh4KL  S-^ 
the  Hebrew  name  of  Ueshaeh  (Song  of  tba  Thii^*"^ 
Child.  68). 


of  Jeremiah  filTiil.   1).     It  appan  to  be  Bni. 
tinned  also  hi  Is.  iir.  12,  though  thei«  rvadend  ir, 
the  A.  y.  '•  high  tbrt."     It  is  posdbly  identii 
with  UizPEil  or  Moab^  named  tolj  in  1  Stm..^ 
niii.  3. 

Udi'ML    L  One  of  the  aon*  of  DnM,  tb^- 
nncle  of  Aaron  and  Hones  (Ex.  tL  22).     Whoa 
^^\tda][i  sod  UnluL  ware  striKk   dad  («'  odon^^ 


fcnnge  fire,  MMhad  and  his  brother  ELaphan,  at 
he  oonmuuid  of  Mows,  removed  their  bodies  from 
h*  sanctuary,  and  buried  them  without  the  camp, 
heir  loose  fitting  tunics  serring  for  winding-sheets 
Lev.  X.  4,  5).— 8.  One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra  s 
sft  hand  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh. 
iii.  4).-^.  One  <^  Daniel's  three  companions  in 
aptivitj,  and  of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah  (Dan. 
.8,7,  n,  19,  ii.  17). 

IQih'al,  and  IQih'eal,  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
enritory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xiz.  26),  allotted  to  the 
lershonite  Levites  (xxi.  30). 

ICih'aaL  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Elpoal,  and  do> 
oendnnt  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  12). 

IClh'lllA.  1.  A  son  of  Ishmael  and  brother  of 
dtWAM  (Gen.  X2r.  14  ;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  The  Ma- 
amani  of  Ptolemy  may  represent  the  tribe  of 
(fishna.^1.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  ir.  25), 
tnrtbM-  of  MiDSAM.  These  brothers  were  per- 
lapa  named  after  the  older  brothers,  Mi»hma  and 
difasaro. 

KdoMU'iuilL  The  fourth  of  the  twelve  lion- 
aoed  Gadites  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
ii.  10). 

ICihnitM,  thA,  the  fourth  of  the  four  **  fiunilies 
if  Kiijath-jearim,"  t.  e.  colonies  proceeding  there- 
rom  and  founding  towns  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  53). 

JQgpor'etlL  One  of  those  who  returned  with 
Seru\)babel  and  Jeshua  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
rii.  7). 

MU'wphoth-ma'im,  a  place  in  northern  Pkles- 
jne,  in  close  connexion  with  Z)don*rabbah,  t.  e. 
Sdoo  (Josh.  zi.  8).  The  name  occurs  ooce  again 
B  the  enunneration  of  the  distiicts  remaining  to  be 
sonquered  (xiii.  6).  Taken  as  Hebi«w,  the  literal 
neaning  of  the  name  is  "  burnings  of  waters,"  and 
koooidingly  it  is  taken  by  the  old  interpreters  to 
neaia  '*  warm  waters,*'  whether  natural,  t.  e,  hot 
laths  or  springs— or  artificial,  i.  e,  salt,  glass,  or 
imelting  works.  The  probability  here,  as  in  so 
naay  otlier  cases,  is,  that  a  meaning  has  been  forced 
m  a  name  originally  belonging  to  another  language, 
md  therefore  unintelligible  to  the  later  occupiers  of 
he  countiy.  Dr.  Thomsion  treats  Misrephoth- 
naim  as  identical  with  a  collection  of  springs  called 
Am~Jiituheirifehf  on  the  sea-shore,  doee  under  the 
Ras  en-Nakhwna ;  but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of 
leing  very  far  from  Sidon.  May  it  not  rather  be 
;he  place  with  which  we  are  iamiliar  in  the  later 
listory  as  Zat  ephath  ? 

Mite,  a  coin  cuiTent  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
nir  Lord  (Mark  xii.  41-44;  Luke  xxi.  1-4).  It 
leems  in  Palestine  to  have  been  the  smallest  piece  of 
nooey,  being  the  half  of  the  farthing,  which  was  a 
»in  of  very  low  value.  From  St.  Mark's  explana^ 
tioo,  "two  mites,  which  make  a  faithing"  (ver. 
(2),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  tlie  farthing 
iras  the  commoner  coin.  In  the  Givco-Roman 
soinage  of  Palestine,  the  two  smallest  coins,  of  which 
the  aasarion  is  the  moi%  common,  seem  to  corre- 
ipoad  to  the  farthing  and  the  mite,  the  larger 
ireighinz  about  twice  as  mudi  as  the  smaller. 

■iUrMh,  the  name  of  an  imknown  desert  en- 
Bsmpment  of  the  Israelites,  meaning,  perliaps, 
"place  ot' sweetness"  (Num.  xxxiii.  28,  29). 

XithUte,  the,  the  designation  of  Jo6Haphat, 
Mie  of  David's  guard  in  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  xi. 
[ver-  43). 

XithlvdatlL.  1.  The  treasurer  of  Cyrus  king 
bC  Persia,  to  whom  the  king  gave  the  vessels  of  the 
FoDple^  to  be  bj  him  transferred  to  the  hands  of 
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Shcahbazzar  (Ex.  i.  8).-*8.  A  Persian  officer  sta- 
timied  at  Samaria,  in  the  reign  of  Aiiaaerxea,  or 
Smerdis  the  Magian  (Ezr.  iv.  7). 

MUhxidatei.  1.  (1  Esdr.  iL  11)  s  Mithbe- 
DATH  1.— 8.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  16)  =  Mithsedath  2. 

Ifitre.    [Crown.] 

lOtjle'iie,  the  chief  town  of  Lesbos,  and  nto- 
ated  on  the  east  ooast  of  the  island.  Mitylene  ia 
the  intermediate  place  where  St.  Paul  stopped  for 
the  night  between  A8806  and  Cuioe  (Acts  xz.  14, 
15).  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  dreumstancea 
of  this  voyage  that  the  wind  was  blowing  finom  the 
N.W. ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in 
the  harbour  or  in  the  roadstead  of  Mitylene  the 
ship  would  be  shelteied  from  that  wind.  The 
town  itself  was  celebrated  in  Roman  timea  for 
the  beauty  of  its  buildings.  In  St.  Paul's  day  it 
had  the  privileges  of  a  free  dtv.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  dties  of  the  Aegean  which  have  continued 
without  intermission  to  flourish  till  the  present 
day.  It  haa  given  its  name  to  the  whole  island, 
and  ia  itself  now  called  sometimes  Cadro,  sometime* 
Mityien, 

IQzed  Xnttitada.  With  the  IsraeUtcs  who 
journeyed  from  Rameses  to  Sucooth,  the  first  stage 
of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  there  went  np  (Ex.  xii. 
38)  *'  a  mixed  multitude,"  who  have  not  hitherto 
been  identified.  A  ben  Ezra  mys  it  signifies  the 
Egyptians  who  were  mixed  with  them.  Raihi  on 
Num.  xi.  4  identifies  the  **  mixed  multitude"  of 
Num.  and  Exodus.  During  thdr  residence  in  Egypt 
marriages  were  naturally  contracted  between  tlie 
Israelites  and  the  natives.  This  hybrid  race  is  evi- 
dentiy  alluded  to  by  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezi'a,  and  is 
most  probably  that  to  whkh  refemice  is  made  in 
Exodus.  That  the  **  mixed  multitude  "  is  a  general 
term  indudii^  all  those  who  were  not  of  pure 
Israelite  blood  is  evidait ;  more  than  this  cannot  be 
positively  asserted.  In  Exodus  and  Numbers  it 
probably  denoted  the  miscellaneouB  hangers-on  of 
the  Hebrew  camp,  whether  they  were  the  issue 
of  spurious  marriageii  with  Egyptians,  or  weie 
themselves  Egyptians  or  belonging  to  other  na- 
tions. The  same  happened  on  Uie  return  from 
Babyloo,  and  in  Neh.  xiii.  3  (comp.  23*30)  a 
slight  due  is  given  by  which  the  meaning  of  the 
**  mixed  multitude  "  may  be  more  definitely  ascei- 
tained. 

Ifi'nr,  tlia  Hill,  a  mountain  apparently  in  the 
northern  pait  of  trans-Jordanic  Palestine,  fj-om 
which  the  author  of  Psalm  xiii.  utters  his  pa- 
thetic appeal  (ver.  6).  The  name  appears  nowheie 
dse. 

ICi'ptli,  and  IQs'peh.  Tlie  name  borne  by 
several  places  iu  ancient  Palestine.— 1.  Mizpah. 
The  earliest  of  all,  in  oi-der  of  the  narrative,  is  the 
heap  of  stones  piled  up  by  Jacob  and  Laban  (Geu. 
xxxi.  48)  on  Mount  Gilead  (ver.  25;,  to  serve  both 
as  a  witness  to  the  covenant  then  entered  into,  and 
also  as  a  landmark  of  the  boundary  between  them 
(ver.  52).  This  heap  received  a  name  from  each 
of  the  two  chief  actors  in  the  transaction — Galeed 
and  Jeqab  Sahadutha.  But  it  had  also  a  third, 
viz.  Mizpah,  which  it  seems  from  the  terms  of  the 
narrative  to  have  derived  from  ndther  party,  but 
to  have  possessed  already.  The  naoM  remained 
attached  to  the  andent  meeting-piaoe  of  Jacob  and 
I^ban,  and  the  spot  where  their  confereoce  had 
been  held  became  a  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  a 
place  for  solemn  conclave  and  delibeTtAi^VokXAtoni^ 
of  difficulty  long  after.    Oil  i]b^  lAXxiisni  ^^  ^w^iu^ 
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tower,"  when  the  last  touch  had  been  pat  to 
their  misery  by  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon,  did  the  childi-en  of  Israel  assemble  for  the 
choice  of  a  leader  (Judg.  x.  17,  comp.  ver.  16) ;  and 
vihea  the  outlawed  Jephthah  had  been  prevailed  on 
to  leaye  his  exile  and  take  the  head  of  his  people, 
his  first  act  was  to  go  to  **  the  Mizpah/'  and  on  that 
conseci'ated  ground  utter  all  his  words  **  before  Je- 
hovah.** At  Mizpah  he  seems  to  have  henceforward 
resided ;  there  the  fatal  meeting  took  place  with  his 
daughter  on  his  return  from  the  war  (zi.  34),  and 
we  can  hardly  doubt  tliat  on  the  altar  of  that  sane- 
tuai*y  the  Other's  tenible  vow  was  consummated. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  the  "  Mizpeh-Gilead  " 
which  is  mentioned  here,  and  here  only,  is  the  same 
as  the  ham-Mizpah  of  the  other  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative; and  both,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  are 
probably  identical  with  the  Ram ath-Mizpeh  and 
Kamoth-Gilead,  so  famous  in  the  later  history. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  this 
was  not  also  the  place  at  which  the  great  assembly 
of  the  people  was  held  to  decide  on  the  measures  to 
be.  taken  against  Gibeah  afler  the  outrage  on  the 
Levite  and  his  concubine  (Judg.  zx.  1,  3,  zzi.  1, 
5,  8).  Mizpah  is  probably  the  same  as  Ramath- 
Ml2U*EH,  mentioned  Josh.  xiii.  26  only.  Ramath 
ham-Mizpeh  was  most  probably  identical  also  with 
Ramoth-Gilead.  Mizptdi  still  retained  its  name  in 
the  days  of  tlie  Maccabees,  by  whom  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  with  the  other  cities  of  Gilead  (1  Mm». 
T.  35). ^B.  A  second  Mizpeh,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
was  the  Mizpeh-Moab,  where  the  king  of  that 
nation  was  living  when  I^vid  committed  his  parents 
to  his  care  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  The  name  does  not  occur 
again,  nor  is  there  any  clue  to  the  situation  of  the 
pjace.  It  may  have  been  Kir-moab,  tlie  modem 
Ji'erakf  or  even  the  great  Mount  Pisgah.-^.  A 
third  was  The  Land  of  Mizpeh,  or  mora  accur- 
ately "  OP  Mizpah,"  the  residence  of  the  Hivites 
who  joined  the  northern  confedei-acy  against  Israel, 
lieaded  by  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  (Josh.  xi.  3.)  No 
other  mention  is  found  of  this  district  in  the  Bible, 
unless  it  be  identical  with— 4.  The  Valley  of 
Mizpeh,  to  which  the  discomfited  hosts  of  the 
time  confe<ieracy  were  chased  by  Joshua  (xi.  8). 
It  layeastwai-d  fioni  Misrephoth-maim  ;  but  this 
afibi'da  us  no  assistance,  as  the  situation  of  the 
latter  place  is  by  no  means  ceiiain.  If  we  may 
r»*ly  on  the  peculiar  term  hero  rentlered  **  valley," 
then  we  may  accept  the  "  land  of  Mizpah  *'  or  "  the 
valley  of  Mizpeh  "  as  identical  with  that  enormous 
tiact,  the  great  countiy  of  Coele-Syria,  the  Buka*a 
alike  of  the  modem  Arabif  and  of  the  ancient  He- 
biews.  But  this  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than 
a  probable  inference.— 5.  Mizpeh,  a  dty  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  38) ;  in  tlie  district  of  the  Shefelah  or 
maritime  lowland.  Van  de  Velde  suggests  its 
identity  with  the  present  Tell  ea-SdJiyeh — the 
Blanchegarde  of  the  Ciusaders.— 6.  Mizpeh,  in 
Josh,  and  Samuel ;  elsewhero  Mizpah,  a  *'  city  *' 
of  Benjamin,  named  in  the  list  of  the  allotment 
between  Beeroth  and  Chephirah,  and  in  apparent 
pit>ximity  to  Ramah  and  Gibeon  (Josh,  xviii.  26). 
its  connexion  with  the  two  last-named  towns  is  also 
implied  in  the  later  history  (1  K.  xv.  22 ;  2  Chr. 
x>'i.  6 ;  Neh.  iii.  7)..  It  was  one  of  the  places 
foiiined  by  Asa  against  the  incursions  of  the  kings 
of  the  northern  Isiael  (I  K.  xv.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6  ; 
Jer.  xli.  9);  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
it  beaime  the  residence  of  the  supeiintendent  ap- 
pointed  by  the  king  of  Babylon  (jer.  x\.  1,  (k.). 


and  the  scene  of  his  morder  and  of  the  raoMitie 
incidents  connected  with  the  name  of  IiAroad  the 
son  of  Nethaniah.     But  Mizpah  was  wore  than  this. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  Israd,  at  the 
first  fomidation  of  the  monarchy,  it  was  the  great 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  the  special  resort  of  the  people 
in  times  ofdifficulty  and  solemn  deliberation.    It  was 
one  of  the  three  h^y  cities  which  Samad  visited  in 
tum  as  judge  of  the  people  (vii.  6, 16),  the  other  two 
being  Bethel  and  Gil^.    But,  unlike  Bethd  and 
Gil^,  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  cause  or  origin 
of  a  sanctity  so  abruptly  annoimced,  and  yet  so  fully 
asserted.     We  have  seen  that  there  b  at  least  some 
ground  for  believing  that  the  Mizpah  spoken  of  in 
the  transactions  of  the  early  part  of  the  period  of 
the  judges,  was  the  ancient  sanctuary  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead.   Is  it  possible  that  as  the  old  Mizpah 
became  inaccessible,  an  eminence  nearer  at  baud  was 
chosen  and  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  the  original 
spot  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  ?     With  the- 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the  establishment  ther^ 
of  the  Ark,  the  sanctity  of  Mizpah,  or  at  least  i 
reputation,  seems  to  have  declined.     We  hear  of 
religious  act  in  connexion  with  it  till  that  affectin 
assembly  called  tc^ther  thither,  as  to  the  ancien 
sanctuary  of  thdr  forefathers,  by  Judas  ~ 
**  when  Uie  Israelites  assembled  themselves  togcthei 
and  came  to  Massepha  over  against  Jenualetn ;  Ibi 
in  Maspha  was  thero  aforetime  a  place  of  pi  a; 
for  Israel*'   (1  Maoc.  iii.  46).     The  expreasK 
"  over  against,"  no  less  than  the  drcnmstances 
the  story,  seems  to  require  that  from  Mizpah 
City  or  the  Temple  was  visible.     These 
are  satisfied  by  the  position  of  Scopus,  the 
ridge  which  forms  the  oontinnation  of  the  H oont  o 
Olives  to  the  north  and  east,  fit>m  which  tiie  tra 
veller  gains,  like  Titus,  his  first  view,  and  takes  hk 
last  fai-ewell,  of  the  domes,  walls,  and  towers  of  tliK. 
Holy  City. 

lOs'par.  Properly  Mispab,  as  in  the  A.  Y. 
1611  and  the  Geneva  version;  the  same  as  M 
pereth  (Ezr.  ii.  2). 

Kiipeh.    [Mizpah.] 

Xil'railii,  the  usual  name  of  Egypt  in  the  O.  T. 
the  dual  of  Mazor,  which  is  leas  firequently  employ 
If  the  etymology  of  Mazor  be  sought  in  Heh:«w  i 
might  signify  a  **  mound,"  **  bulwark,"  or  •*  citadel,' 
or  again  **  distress  ;*'  but  no  one  of  these  meanings  i 
apposite.  We  prefer,  with  Gesenius,  to  look  to 
Aiubic.  In  the  Kamoos^  one  of  the  meanings  pv< 
to  Mizr  is  "  led  earth  or  mud,"  and  this  we  believe? 
is  the  true  one,  from  its  correspondoice  to  the  Egyp— ^ 
tian  name  of  the  country,  K£M,  which  atgnifi 
**  blank,"  and  was  given  to  it  for  the  blackness 
its  alluvial  soil.  Mizraim  first  occurs  in  theaooountt^ 
of  the  Hamites  in  Gen.  x.,  whei-e  we  read,  **  And- 
the  sons  of  Ham ;  Cosh,  and  Mizi-aim,  and  Vhvt^ 
and  Canaan  *'  (ver.  6 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  i  8).  If  the 
names  be  in  an  order  of  seniority,  we  can  form  n<r 
theory  as  to  their  settlements  from  their  places; 
but  if  the  arrangement  be  geographical,  the  placing' 
may  afibixi  a  due  to  the  positions  of  ti>e  Hamate 
lands.  Cush  would  stand  fir»t  as  the  mot.t  wkielr 
spread  of  these  peoples,  extending  from  Babylon  to 
the  upper  Nile,  the  teiritoiy  of  Mizi-aim  would  be 
the  next  to  the  north,  embracing  Egypt  and  its 
colonies  on  the  north-west  and  nortly-east.  Phut 
as  dependent  on  Egypt  might  follow  Mizraim, 
and  Canaan  as  the  northemmobt  would  end  the 
list.  Eg>'pt,  the  **  land  of  Ham,**  may  have  b'^a 
y\]b&  Y^^^^^  *^^^  o^  iheait  four  stocks.     In  the 
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cmunenttion  of  tbelfiznutes,  though  we  hare  tribes 
extcoding  &r  beyond  Egypt,  we  may  suppose  that 
they  all  had  their  first  aeat  in  Mizraim,  aiid  spread 
thtDce,  as  is  distinctly  said  of  the  Philistines.  Here 
the  onder  seems  to  be  geographical,  though  the 
same  is  not  so  dear  of  the  Canaanites.  Ifizraim, 
tlierefore,  like  Cnsh,  and  perhaps  Ham,  geogmphic- 
ally  represents  a  centre  whence  colonies  went  forth 
in  the  remotest  period  of  post-diluvian  history.  We 
regaitl  the  distribution  of  the  Mizraites  as  showing 
that  their  colonies  were  but  a  part  of  the  great 
migration  that  gare  the  Ciishites  the  command  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  which  explains  the  affinity 
the  Kgyptian  monuments  show  ma  between  tlie  pre- 
Hellenic  Cretans  and  Caiians  (the  latter  no  doubt 
the  Leleges  of  the  (>reek  writeis)  and  the  Phil  is- 
tines.  In  the  use  of  the  names  Mozor  and  Mizraim 
for  Egypt  theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dual  in- 
dicates the  two  regions  into  which  the  country  has 
siways  been  dirided  by  nature  as  well  as  by  iu 
inhabitants.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Mazor,  as 
distinct  from  Mizraim,  signifies  Lower  Egypt ;  but 
this  conjecture  cannot  be  maintained. 

lOs  nh.  Son  of  Keuel  and  grandson  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17 ;  1  Ohr.  i.  37). 

IbaiOll  is  honourably  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
like  Gaius,  Lydia,  and  others,  as  one  of  the  hosu  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xzi.  16).  It  is  most  likely, 
fai  the  first  place,  that  his  residence  at  this  time 
was  not  Caesarea,  but  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  Cyprian 
by  birth,  and  may  have  been  a  friend  of  Barnabas 
(Acts  ir.  36),  and  {lossibly  bi-ought  to  the  know- 
ledee  of  Christianity  by  him. 

Xo'aby  the  name  of  the  son  of  Lot's  eldest 
laughter,  the  elder  brother  of  Ben-Ammi,  the  pro- 
frenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  37) ;  also  of 
the  nation  descended  from  him.  Zotac  was  the 
CTMile  of  the  race  of  Lot.  From  this  centre  the 
l»rother-tribes  spread  themselves.  Ammon,  whose 
iiqwsition  seems  throughout  to  have  been  more 
roiring  and  uni>ettled,  went  to  the  north-eaitt.  MoAB, 
whose  habits  were  more  settled  and  peaceful,  re- 
Buined  nearer  their  original  seat.  The  rich  high- 
«uids  which  crown  the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm  of 
iIm  Dead  Sea,  and  extend  north waids  as  far  as  the 
bot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  appear  at  that  eurly 
late  to  have  borne  a  name,  which  in  its  Hebrew 
brm  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh-Kiriathaim,  and 
■JO  have  been  inhabited  by  a  bianch  of  the  great 
-aoe  of  the  Kephaim.  This  ancient  people,  the 
flmim,  gradually  became  extinct  before  the  Moabites, 
vho  thus  obtain^  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  rich 
'lerated  tract  reieiTed  to.  With  the  highlands 
hey  occupied  also  the  lowlands  at  their  feet.  Of 
ht  valuable  district  of  the  high  lauds  they  were  not 
Jlowed  to  retain  entire  possession.  The  wariike 
^morites  ci-ossed  the  Jordan  and  oveiran  the  richer 
wrtion  of  the  tenitory  on  the  north,  driving  Moab 
lack  to  his  original  position  behind  the  natuial  bui- 
varic  of  the  Amon.  The  plain  of  the  Jordan- 
'alley  appears  to  have  ivmained  in  the  power  of 
ifoab.  When  Israel  reached  the  boundaiy  of  the 
oaotrjr,  this  contest  had  only  very  recently  oc- 
urred.  Sihon,  the  Amorite  king  undei*  whose  com- 
Qaad  Heshbon  had  been  taken,  was  still  reigning 
bone:  the  ballads  commemorating  the  event  weie 
tfll  fresh  in  the  popuUr  mouth  (Num.  zxi.  27-30). 
^  these  events  we  obtain  the  above  outline  only 
irom  the  Amgments  of  ancieut  documents,  which 
re  fimnd  embedded  in  the  records  of  Numbers 
nd  Deuteixmomy  (Num.  xxi.   '26-30;  l>euU  ii. 


10,  11).  The  position  into  which  the  Moabites 
were  driven  by  the  incuision  of  the  Amontes 
was  a  venr  circumscribed  one,  in  extent  not  so 
much  as  half  that  which  they  had  lost.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  much  more  secure, 
and  was  well  suited  for  the  occupation  of  a 
people  whose  disposition  was  not  so  warlike  as 
that  of  their  neighbours.  The  territory  occu- 
pied by  Moab  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  extent, 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Amontes,  divided  itself 
naturally  into  three  distinct  and  independent  por- 
tions. Each  of  these  portions  appears  to  have  had 
its  name  by  which  it  is  almost  invariably  desig- 
nated. (1)  The  enclosed  comer  or  canton  south  of 
the  Amon  was  the  '*  field  of  Moab**  (Ruth  i.  1,  2, 
6,  &c).  (2)  The  more  open  rolling  country  north 
of  the  Amon,  opposite  Jericho,  and  up  to  tlie  hills 
of  Gilead,  was  the  *Mand  of  Moab'*  (Deut.  i.  5, 
zxxii.  49,  &c).  (3)  The  sunk  district  in  the  tro- 
pical depths  of  the  Jordan  valley,  taking  its  name 
from  that  of  the  great  valley  itself— the  Arabah — 
was  the  Arboth-Moab,  the  diy  regions— in  the 
A,  V.  very  incorrectly  rendered  the  "plains  of 
Moab'*  (Num.  zxii.  1,  kcX  OuUide  of  the  hills, 
which  enclosed  the  '* field  of  Moab"  or  Moab 
proper,  on  the  south-east,  lay  the  vast  pastura 
grounds  of  the  waste  uncultivated  country  or  **  Mid- 
bar"  which  is  described  as  **  facing  Moab"  on  the 
east  f  Num.  zxi.  11).  Through  this  latter  district 
Isratt  appears  to  have  approached  the  Promised 
Land.  Some  communication  had  evidently  taken 
place,  though  of  what  nature  it  is  impossible  clearly 
to  Sjioertain.  But  whatever  the  communication 
may  have  been,  the  result  was  that  Israel  did  not 
tniveiae  Moab,  but  turning  to  the  right  passed  out- 
side the  mountains  through  the  **  wilderness,"  by 
the  east  side  of  the  territory  above  described  (Deut. 
ii.  8 ;  Judg.  zi.  18),  and  finally  took  up  their  posi* 
tion  in  the  country  north  of  the  Amon,  from  which 
Moab  had  so  ktely  been  ejected.  Here  the  head- 
quartetv  of  the  nation  remained  for  a  considerable 
time  while  the  conquest  of  Bashan  was  being  effected. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  visit  of  Balaam 
took  place.  The  whole  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  little  comer 
occupied  by  Moab,  was  in  possession  of  the  invadeia, 
and  although  at  the  period  in  question  the  main 
body  had  descended  from  the  upper  level  to  the 
plains  of  Shittim,  the  Arboth-Moab,  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  yet  a  great  number  must  have  lemained  on 
the  upper  level,  and  the  towns  up  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  ravine  of  the  Amon  were  still  occupied  by 
their  settlements  (Num.  zxi.  24 ;  Judg.  xi.  26).  It 
was  a  situation  full  of  alarm  for  a  nation  which  had 
already  snffered  so  severely.  The  account  of  the 
whole  of  these  transactions  in  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
perhaps  hardly  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ex- 
tremity in  which  Balak  found  himself  in  hia  unex- 
pected encounter  with  the  new  nation  and  their 
mighty  Divinity.  The  connexion  of  Moab  with 
Midian,  and  the  comparatively  inoffensive  charactei 
of  the  former,  are  shown  in  the  narrative  of  the 
events  which  followed  the  departure  of  Balaam. 
The  latest  date  at  which  the  two  names  appear  in 
conjunctk)n,  is  found  in  the  notice  of  the  defeat  of 
Midinn  ''in  the  fieki  of  Moab"  by  the  Edomite 
king  Hadad-ben-Bedad,  whidi  occurred  five  genera- 
tions before  the  establishment  of  the  monaichy  of 
Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chr.  i.  46).  After  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  the  relattou  oC  ^oaV^  '«\>}ci 
Israel  were  of  a  miuOL  daiittd^t.   '^VCb.>^<^XxAi% 
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of  Benjnmm,  whose  possesftions  at  their  eastern  eod 
were  separated  from  those  of  Moah  ooly  by  the 
Jordan,  thej  had  at  least  one  severe  stniggle,  in 
nniou  with  their  kindred  the  Ammonites,  and  also, 
for  this  time  only,  the  wild  Amalekites  fixnn  the 
south  (Jodg.  iii.  12^0).  The  feud  continoed  with 
true  Oriental  pertinacity  to  the  time  of  Saul.  Of 
his  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites  we  have  full  details 
in  1  Sam.  zi.,  and  amongst  his  other  conquests 
Moab  is  especially  mentioned  (1  Sam.  ziv.  47).  But 
while  such  were  their  relations  to  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, the  story  of  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand,  testiHes 
to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intercourse  between 
Hoab  and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah. 
By  his  descent  from  Ruth,  David  may  be  said  to 
have  had  Moabite  blood  in  his  veins.  The  rela- 
tionship was  sufficient,  especially  when  combined 
with  the  blood-feud  between  Moab  and  Benjamin, 
dready  alluded  to,  to  warrant  his  visiting  the  land 
of  his  ancestress,  and  committing  his  parents  to 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  when  hard 
pressed  by  Saul  (1  Snm.  zxii.  3,  4).  But  here  all 
friendly  raation  stops  for  ever.  The  next  time  the 
name  b  mentioned  is  in  the  account  of  David's  war, 
at  least  twenty  years  after  the  hist  mentioned  event 
(2  Sam.  riii.  2;  1  Chr.  xriii.  2).  So  signal  a 
vengeance  can  only  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
act  of  perfidy  or  insult,  like  that  which  brought 
down  a  similar  treatment  on  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam. 
X.).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  king  oif  Moab 
betrayed  the  trust  which  David  reposed  in  him,  and 
either  himself  killed  Jesse  and  his  wife,  or  sur- 
rendered them  to  Saul.  But  this,  though  not  im- 
probable, k  nothing  more  than  conjecture.  It  must 
have  been  a  considerable  time  before  Moab  recovered 
from  at)  severe  a  blow.  At  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom, Moab  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  northern 
realm.  At  the  death  of  Ahab,  eighty  years  later, 
we  find  Moab  paying  him  the  enormous  tribute, 
apparently  annual,  of  100,000  rams,  and  the  same 
number  of  wethers  with  their  fieeces.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Moabites  should  have  seized  the 
moment  of  Ahab*s  death  to  throw  off  so  burden- 
some a  yoke;  but  it  is  surprising,  tliat  notwith- 
standing such  a  drain  on  their  resources,  they  were 
ready  to  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  a  war  with  a 
rtate  in  every  respect  far  their  su])erior.  Their  first 
step,  after  asserting  their  inde|)endence,  was  to 
attack  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.).  The 
army  was  a  huge  heterogeneous  horde  of  ill-assoiied 
elements,  and  Uie  expedition  contained  within  itself 
the  elements  of  its  own  destruction.  As  a  natural 
coniKquence  of  the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah,  and 
Edom  united  in  an  attack  on  Moab.  The  three 
ooniederate  armies  approached  not  as  usual  by  the 
north,  but  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
through  the  parched  valleys  of  upper  ICdom.  As 
the  host  came  near,  the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless  the 
same  Mesha  who  threw  otf  the  yoke  of  Ahab,  as- 
aembled  the  whole,  of  his  people  on  the  boundary  of 
his  territory.  Here  they  remained  all  night  on  the 
watch.  With  the  approach  of  morning  the  sun 
rose  suddenly  above  the  hori«m  of  the  rolling  plain, 
and  shone  with  a  blood-red  glare  <»  a  multitude  of 
pools  in  the  bed  of  the  wady  at  their  feet.  To 
them  the  conclusion  was  inevitable.  The  army 
haii,  like  their  own  on  the  late  occasion,  fiillen  out 
in  the  night ;  these  red  pools  were  the  Uood  oif  the 
slain ;  those  who  were  not  killed  had  fied,  and  no- 
thing  Btootl  between  them  and  the  pillage  of  the 
aunp.    The  cry  *' Jfoab  to  the  Kpottl"  wu  mw^ 
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Down  the  dopes  the^  rusfaad  in  liMdlfltif  dkorte; 
Then  occurred  one  of  thoee  tecBes  of  cvm^e  which 
can  happen  but  once  or  twice  in  the  tntUmot  of  a 
nation.     The  Moabites  fled  back  in  coofiiiioii,  fol- 
lowed and  cut  down  at  every  step  by  their  cocmieB. 
Far  inwards  did  the  pursuit  readi,  among  the  dtiea 
and  farms  and  oixshards  of  that  rich  district:  nor 
when  the  slaughter  was  over  was  the  horrid  woric 
of  destruction  done.    At  last  the  struggle  collected 
itself  at  KiR-HARASETH.     Here  Hcsha  took  refuge 
with  his  family  and  with  the  remnants  of  his  anny. 
The  heighu  around  were  covered  with  sUagen, 
who  disdiarged  their  volleys  of  stones  oo  the  town. 
At  length  the  annoyance  could  be  home  no  longer. 
Then  Mesha,  collecting  round  hira  a  foriom  Mpt 
of  700  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a  desperate  saUy» 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  through  t»> 
his  special  foe  the  king  of  Edom.    Bnt  the  enemy 
were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven  badL. 
And  then  came  a  fitting  crown  to  a  tngedy  alrcMdy^ 
so  terrible.     An  awful  spectade  amased  and 
rifled  the  besiegers.    The  king  and  his  ddest 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  mounted  the  wall,  and*  i 
the  sight  of  the  thousands  who  covered  the  sides 
that  vast  amphitheatre^  the  fiither  killed  and  bom 
his  chiki  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  cmd 
of  his  country.     In  the  **  Burden  of  Moab  " 
nounced  by  Isaiah  (chaps,  xv.,  xvL),  we 
document  fiill  of  interesting  details  as  to  the  ooodi 
tion  of  the  nation,  at  the  time  of  the  death  oi 
king  of  Judah,  B.C.  726.     This  passage  of 
cannot  be  considered  apart  firom  that  d^  Jeremiah. 
chap,  xlviii.    The  latter  was  pixnounced  mors 
a  century  later,  about  tiie  year  600,  ten  or  twd 
years  ben»«  the  invasion  of  Kebnchadnenar,  b^ 
whidi  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.    The  difficulty 
so  many  of  the  towns  of  ICeuben  bdng  mention 
as  already  in  the  possession  of  Moab,  may  psrhi 
be  explained  by  remembering  that  the  idcmfry 
the  neighbouring  nations— and  therefore  of  Moa^ 
had  been  adoptMl  by  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes 
some  time  pi^eviously  to  the  final  deportation 
Tiglath-pileser  (see  1  Chr.  v.  25),  and  that  man 
of  the  sanctuaries  were  pi-obably  even  at  the  da 
of  the  original  delivery  of  the  denunciation  in 
hands  of  the  priests  of  Chemosh  and  Milcom. 
the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah 
scribes,  may  have  been  inflicted  in  any  one  of  th 
numerous  visitations  from  the  Assyrian  army,  Qnd< 
which   these   unhappy  countries  suffered   at    th 
period  of  his  prophecy  in  rapid  succession.     Bu 
the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  dates  refen^ed  to  i 
these  several  denunciations,  does  not  in  the  I 
affect  the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  allusions  the 
contain  to  the  condition  of  Moab.    They  bear 
evident  stamp  of  portraiture  by  artists  who 
their  subject  thoroughly.     The  nation  appears 
them  as  high-spirited,  wealthy,  popnloua,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  dvilised,  enjojring  a  wkie  repot-^ 
ation  and  popularity.     And  since  the  description^ 
we  are  considering  are  adopted  by  certainly  twn^ 
and  probably  three  prophets,  Jtfemiah,  Isaiah,  and 
the  older  seer,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly 
200  years,  we  may  safely  condude  that  they  ar9 
not  merely  temporary  circumstances,  but  were  the 
enduring  characteristics  of  the  people.     In  this  esse 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  amoi^t  the  pastoral 
people  of  Syria,  Moab  stood  next  to  Israu  in  all 
matters  of  material  wealth  and  drilisation.    Half 
the  allusions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  the  passs^ 
^  \«i«YT«^  \o  iEL>ui  for  ever  remain  obscure.    Many 
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aprtmicKm,  alio,  soch  as  the  *'  weeping  of  Jazer," 
the  '*  heifer  of  three  yean  old,"  the  **  shadow  of 
Hedkbon,"  the '« liooa,'*  mast  be  unintelligible.  But 
Bothing  can  obaeure  or  render  obsolete  the  tone  of 
teademeas  and  afTection  which  makes  itself  felt  in  a 
hundred  expresuons  throughout  the^  precious  docu- 
meots.  Isaiah  recurs  to  the  subject  in  another 
paange  of  extraordinary  force,  and  of  fiercer  cha- 
ncier  than  before,  viz.,  zzr.  10-12.  Here  the 
eitcrmination,  the  utter  annihilation,  of  Moab,  is 
oontemplated  by  the  Prophet  with  triumph,  as  one 
of  the  nrst  results  of  the  re-establishment  of  Jehorah 
on  Ifoant  Zion.  Between  the  time  of  Isaiah's  de- 
nundatioa  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  we 
have  hardly  a  reference  to  Moab.  Zephaniah,  writ- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  reproaches  them  (ii.  8-10) 
ibr  their  tannts  against  the  people  of  Jehovah,  but 
no  acts  of  hostility  are  recorded  either  on  the  one 
nde  or  the  other.  From  one  passage  in  Jeremiah 
(zzv.  9-21)  delivered  in  the  fourth  yeai*  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  just  before  the  first  appearance  of  Nebn- 
ehadnezzar,  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  Prophet  that  the  nations  surrounding  Israel — 
and  Moab  among  the  rest — were  on  the  eve  of  de- 
vastation by  the  Chaldaeans  and  of  a  captivity  for 
seventy  3rears  (see  ver.  11),  from  which  however, 
they  should  eventually  be  restored  to  their  own 
country  (ver.  12,  and  xlviii.  47).  From  another 
record  of  the  events  of  the  same  period  or  of  one 
only  just  subsequent  (2  K.  uiv.  2),  it  would  appear, 
however,  that  Moab  made  terms  with  the  Chal- 
daeans, and  for  the  time  acted  in  concert  with  them 
in  harassing  and  plundering  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
hotakiro.  Four  or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  year 
of  Zedekiah  ( Jer.  xxvii.  1 ),  these  hostilities  must 
have  ceased,  for  there  w»s  then  a  regular  inter- 
oonne  between  Moab  and  the  court  at  Jerusalem 
(ver.  8),  possibly,  as  Bunsen  suggests  negotiating  a 
combined  resistance  to  the  common  enemy.  The 
brant  of  the  storm  must  have  fallen  on  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  Elzekiel,  the  cities  of 
Ifoab  were  still  flourishing,  *'the  glory  of  the 
eountry,**.  destined  to  become  at  a  future  day  a 
prey  to  the  Bene-kedem,  the  **  men  of  the  East " — 
the  Bedouins  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Euphrates 
(Ez.  XXV.  8-11).  After  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity it  was  a  Moabite,  Sanballat  uf  Horonaim,  who 
took  the  chief  part  in  annoying  nnd  endeavouring  to 
hinder  the  operations  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem 
(Keh.  ii.  19,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  &c.).  During  the  in- 
terval since  the  return  of  the  first  caravan  fitnn 
Babylon  the  illegal  practice  of  marriages  between 
the  Jews  and  the  other  people  around,  Moab  amongst 
ikit  rest,  had  become  frequent.  Even  among  the 
fiuniiies  of  Israel  who  returned  from  the  captivity 
was  one  bearing  the  name  of  Pahath-Moab  (Ezr. 
ii.  6,  viii.  4;  Neh.  iii.  11,  &c.),  a  name  which 
most  certainly  denote  a  Moabite  connexion.  In  the 
book  of  Judith,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  shoilly 
after  the  return  from  captivity  (iv.  3),  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  are  represented  as  dwelling  in  their 
ancient  seats  and  as  obeying  the  call  of  the  Assyrian 
gncnd.  In  ihe  time  of  Eusebius,  i,  e.  cir.  a.d. 
380,  the  name  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
district,  as  well  as  to  the  town  of  Rabbath,  both 
9f  which  were  called  Moab.  It  also  lingered  for 
some  time  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Kir-Moab, 
jrbieh,  as  Charakmoba,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
and  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  536, 
fcmed  the  see  of  a  bishop  under  the  same  title. 
Snee  that  time  the  modem  name  Kerak  has  super- 
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seded  the  older  one,  and  no  trace  of  Moab  has 
been  found  either  in  records  or  in  the  country 
itself.  Like  the  other  countries  east  of  Jordan, 
Moab  has  been  very  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and 
beyond  its  general  characteristics  hardly  anything 
is  known  of  it.  In  one  thing  all  agree,  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  ruins  which  are  scattered  over 
the  oountrr.  The  whole  country  is  unduUiting, 
and,  after  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  is  reached, 
without  any  serious  inequalities ;  and  in  this  and 
the  absence  of  conspicuous  vegetation  has  a  certain 
resemblanoe  to  the  downs  of  our  own  southern 
counties.  Of  the  Ungnage  of  the  Moabites  we  know 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing.  In  the  few  communi- 
cations recorded  as  takiz^  place  between  them  and 
Israelites  no  interpreter  is  mentioned  (see  Ruth; 
1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4,  &c.).  For  the  religion  of  the 
Moabites  see  Chemosh,  Molech,  Peor.  Of  their 
haluts  and  customs  we  have  hardly  a  trace. 

Xoadi'alL  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel.  The  diief  of  the  house 
in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was  Piltai 
(Neh.  xii.  17).  Elsewhexe  (Neh.  zii.  5)  called 
Maadxah. 

Moehmur,  the  Brook,  a  torrent,  t. «.  a  wid\i^ 
mentioned  only  in  Jud.  vii.  18.  The  torrent  Modi« 
mnr  may  be  either  the  Wady  Makfuriy^^  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  which  Akrabeh  stands,  or  the 
Wady  Ahmar,  which  is  the  continuation  of  Uie 
former  eastwards. 

Xo'din,  a  place  not  mentioned  in  either  Old  or 
New  Testament,  though  rendered  immortal  by  its 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  two.  It  was  the  native  dty  of 
the  Maccabaean  fiimily  (1  Mace.  xiii.  25),  and  as 
a  neoenary  consequence  contained  their  ancestral 
sepulchre  (ii.  70,  ix.  19).  It  was  hei-e  that  Mat- 
tathias  strudc  the  first  blow  of  resistance.  Mattathias 
himself,  and  subsequently  his  sons  Judas  and  Jo^ 
nathan,  were  buried  in  the  family  tomb,  and  over 
them  Simon  erected  a  structure  which  is  minutely 
described  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  (xiii.  25-30;, 
and,  witii  less  detail,  by  Joseph  us.  At  Modin  the 
Maccabaean  armies  encamped  on  the  eves  of  two 
of  their  most  memorable  victories— that  of  Judas 
over  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace  xiii.  14),  and 
that  of  Simon  over  Cendebeus  (1  Mace  xvi.  4), 
the  last  battle  of  the  veteran  chief  before  his  assas- 
sination. The  <nily  indication  of  the  position  of 
the  place  to  be  gathered  from  the  above  notices  is 
contained  in  the  last,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  near  **  the  plain  "  tl  tf.  the  great  mari- 
time lowUmd  of  Philistia  (ver.  5).  By  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  it  is  specified  as  near  Diospolis,  i  e, 
Lydda ;  while  the  notice  in  the  Mishna  {PeaouAim, 
ix.  2),  and  the  comments  of  Bartenora  and  Mai- 
monides,  state  that  it  was  15  (Roman)  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  the  description  of 
the  monument  seems  to  imply  that  the  spot  was  so 
lofty  as  to  be  visible  from  the  sea,  and  so  near  that 
even  the  details  of  the  sculpture  were  discernible 
therefrom.  All  tiiese  conditions,  excepting  the  last, 
are  tolerably  fblfilled  in  either  of  the  two  sites 
called  LatrUn  and  Kubdb,  The  mediaeval  and 
modem  tradition  places  Modin  at  Soba,  an  eminoice 
south  of  Kuriete^-enab ;  but  this  be&ig  not  more 
than  7  miles  from  Jeruiodem,  while  it  is  as  mudi 
as  25  from  Lydda  and  30  from  the  sea,  and  also  &r 
removed  from  the  plain  of  PhilisUa,  is  at  variance 
with  ever  J  one  of  the  conditiona  iin:^\\«i  Vok.  S^^ 
records.    The  moikuuMiDte  ax«  tvA  V]  )L\]aii^\AV^ 
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hKn  btto  ilill  ihown  when  h»  wit*« — 1.».  dre« 
320.  Aaj  rHtoration  or  the  itnicCure  fivm  w  im- 
perfect DD  account  u  that  giTOI  in  tha  book  er  Mac- 
cabm  nDil  by  Jowpbtu  eta  atrer  ba  anythiag 
more  than  mnjecture.  But  in  it>  nbtenn  one  or 
t wo quntiona  present themaalTcs.  (L)  The  "ships'* 
(i)ui?a,  Ml*™).  The  sea  and  iti  punnitj  yren  so 
■lien  to  the  indent  Jen,  and  the  life  of  tlie  Uaccs- 
baean  heroes  vho  preceded  Simon  na  n  iini»nDecte>l 
therewith^  that  it  is  diJficult  not  to  suppose  that 
the  word  ia  cormpted  from  what  it  originally  was. 
It  is  periiapa  ntoni  reasonable  to  lopposa  that  the 
amlptons  wei-a  intended  (o  be  aymboiiail  of  the 
departed  heroei.  (2.)  The  distance  *t  which  the 
"ship*"  were  to  be  seen.  De  Baulcj  Ingeniously 
aDggeeta  that  the  true  moning  is,  not  that  the 
■culptuTs  could  be  discenHd  from  the  vessels  in 
the  Heditennneui,  but  that  thef  were  worthj  lo 
be  Inspected  bj  tho«  who  wen  nilon  bj  pro- 

Mo'aO.     In  1  Esd.  Tiil.  R3,  "KoiraiH  the 

•on  of  Binnoi"  (Eir.  riii.  33),  ■  Lerite,  is  callal 
»  Moeth  the  son  of  Sobbui." 

Kaladih,  a  city  of  Jadah,  one  of  those  which 
lay  in  the  district  of  "  the  south,"  next  to  Kdom 
(Josh.  IT.  3(>,  ax.  2).  In  the  Utter  tribe  it  re- 
mained *t  any  rate  till  the  reign  of  David  (1  Cbr. 
It.  28),  but  by  the  time  of  the  captivity  It  aeem> 
to  have  come  buJc  Into  the  hands  of  Judah,  by 
whom  it  was  rcinhabited  alter  the  captivity  (N'eh. 
xi,  36).  In  the  (Momiattam  a  place  named  Uala- 
tha  is  spoken  of  u  In  the  interior  of  Daroma ;  and 
further  it  ts  mentioned  as  4  milte  from  And  and 
20  from  Hebron.  Ptolemy  tls)  spmlu  of  a  Mali- 
atlha  M  near  Elusa.  The  requirements  of  the« 
Dolices  are  all  very  fairly  aniwered  by  tha  position 
of  tbe  modem  tt-MUh.  Et-MOk  Is  about  4  Eng- 
lish milea  f>«m  TtU  And,  IT  or  18  fnnn  Hebron, 
and  9  or  1 0  due  ea^  of  Beenhebn. 

KolaL  I.  Timhemetli.  This  ward  oomrs  in 
tbe  list  of  unclean  hirdi  in  Lev.  li.  18 ;  Deut,  liv, 
IS  (A.V.  "swan"),  and  in  Lev.  li.  30  (A,  V. 
"  mole").  Bochart  has  arfrued  with  much  force 
in  beh»lf  of  (lie  "chameleon"  being  tha  titahaneth. 
The  ontyclue  to  an  identilicBtion  of  (iniVmAA  is 
to  be  found  in  Ita  etfmotogy,  and  in  the  conteit  in 
which  the  word  occun.  Bochart  conjectures  that 
tbe  root  fram  which  the  Heb.  name  of  this  crentuie 
is  derived,  has  reference  to  a  vulgar  opinion  amongst 
the  ancients  thst  the  chameleon  lived  on  sir.  It  is 
probable  that  tlie  animals  mentioned  with  the  tin- 
thtnitth  (Lev.  li.  30)  denote  difierent  kinds  of 
liianiB;  perhsps  therefore,  since  the  etj-mology  of 
the  word  ia  favouimbla  to  that  view,  the  chameleon 
may  be  the  animal  intended  by  Uashemith  in  Lev. 
li.  30.  The  ch.imeleon  belongs  to  the  tribe  Dtndro. 
soum,  order  5aura;  the  family  inhabits  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  tbe  south  of  Euiope ;  the  C.  mibani  is 
tbe  species  mentioned  in  the  Bible.— 2.  Chiphir 
jjrdlk  it  rendei-ed  '■  moles  "  by  the  A.  V.  in  la.  ii. 


appar  to  have  been  oommon  to  all  the  Canaanite, 
Syrian,  and  Arab  tribei,  who  worshipped  the  de- 
structive element  imder  an  outward  lymbid,  with 

ancrilicn,  purifications  and  ordeals  by  fire,  devoting 
of  the  finC-boni,  mutilation,  and  rows  of  perpeluaL 
cdibacf  and  virginity.  To  this  clan  of  divinitie* 
belonged  tbe  old  Cansaniliih  Uoltch.  The  not  of 
the  wonl  Uolech  is  the  Mm*  a*  that  of  tncfoe,  oc- 
"  king,"  and  henos  he  is  identified  with  Ualcham 
("their  king'}  in  2  Sam.  lii.  3D,  Zepfa.  i.  b,  the 
title  by  whidi  Jie  was  known  to  the  Isnwlites,  as 
being  invnted  with  legal  honours  in  bis  dtaracler 
as  a  tutelary  deity,  the  loid  and  master  oF  hit 
people.  Our  tnnslators  luve  rccognixed  this  ident- 
ity in  their  rendering  of  Am.  v.  iS  (where  "your 
Moloch"  ia  literally  "  your  king,"  u  it  ti  ^ven  ia 
the  mirgiu).  following  the  Creek  in  tha  neach  ef 
Stephen,  in  Acta  vii.  43.  The  first  diiect  UMoikat 
allusion  to  Molech-woi-ship  i«  in  the  deaeriptioo  ef 
Solomon's  idolati?  in  hie  old  age  (I  K.  li.  7).  Tws 
verses  before,  the  suoe  deity  is  called  UlLCDX. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters  say  that  in  the 
worship  of  Molech  the  children  weie  not  bunt. 


ighter  an  too  plain  to  be  miataken ;  and  Abn 
Eira,  in  his  note  on  Lev.  iviii.  2 1,  aay*  that  "  Is 
cause  to  pus  through"  ia  the  swne  M  "  to  ban." 
Compai-e  Deut.  si.  31 ;  Pt.  cvi.  ST,  38;  Jer.  vii. 
31,  xii.  5;  Kx.  ivi.  30,  21,  uiii.  37.  The  wsi- 
■hip  of  Holech  is  evidently  alluded  to,  though  nt 
npreasly  menlioned,  in  connexion  with  star-worship 
aiid  the  wordiip  of  Baal  in  3  K.  ivji.  16,  IT.  ui. 
5,  6,  which  seems  to  show  thst  Holech,  the  flwH- 
god,  and  Baal,  tbe  sun-god,  whatever  thdr  dis- 
tinctive attributes,  and  whether  or  not  the  latter 
it  a  genend  Appellation  including  the  former,  wen 
worthipped  with  the  same  riles.  The  iacri£a  of 
children  is  uid  by  Movers  to  have  been  not  n 
much  an  expiatory  as  a  porificatoiy  rite,  by  whidi 
the  victims  were  purged  ftom  the  droia  of  d»  body 

lice  of  Mesha  king  of  Uoab,  when,  in  despair  It 
fkiling  to  cut  his  way  throu);li  the  overwhelmint 
forces  of  Juilah.  Isi-ael,  and  Ldom,  he  oflend  up  hit 
eldest  son  a  bomt-otloring,  probably  to  C'hemtah, 
hli  national  divinitv,  haa  more  of  the  chanacler  of 
an  eipiatory  rite  to  appeal*  an  angry  deity  than  of 
a  ceiemonial    purification.      Accordmg   to  Jewiih 

image  of  Mclecb  was  of  bnus,  hollow  withm,  snd 
was  situated  without  Jerusaleni.  Kimchi  (on  2  K. 
iiiii.  10)  describes  it  as  "set  within  seven  chspels. 

one  of  them;  (whoso  oHered)  turtle-doves  or  young 
pigeons  they  opeo  to  him  two  ;  a  laiab.  they  open 
to  him  three;  a  wo.  Ihej  open  to  him  four;  a 
calf,  they  open  to  him  five;  an  oi,  they  open  to 
him  ail ;  itid  so  whoever  oOeivd  his  son  they  open 
to  him  beven.  And  his  &c*  was  (that)  of  a  calf, 
and  his  hands  stretched  forth  like  a  man  who  opaM 
hrs  hanoi  to  receive  (tomelhing)  of  his  ne^hbosr. 
kvA  Vavj  Uodled  it  »ith  fire,  and  the  pi-ieita  look 
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AeUbe  wui  pat  it  into  the  hands  of  Moloch,  and 
tti  bibe  lEave  op  the  ghont.     And  whj  was  it 
edd  To|3iet  and  Hinnom?     Because  ^ey  used 
14  make  a  noise  with  drums  (tof^tm)  that  the 
LtlMT  might  not  hear  the  cry  of  his  child  and  have 
fhr  npon  him,  and  return  to  him.     Hinnom,  be- 
ause  the  habe  wailed  {rwnahem),  and  the  noise  of 
iui  waihn^  went  up.     Another  opinion  (is  that  it 
TM  csJJed)  Hinnom  because  the  priests  used   to 
nr,  *  May  it  profit  thee  1  mav  it  be  sweet  to  thee ! 
itoT  it  be  of  sweet  savour  to  thee!'"     All  this 
^itiil  if  probably  as  fictitious  as  the  etymologies 
m  ansoand,  but  we  have  nothing  to  supply  its 
jtbcc     Br  these  chapels  Lightfoot  ezpUins  the 
lUoiioQ  in*  Am.  v.  26,  Acts  rii.  43,  to  *'  the  tabei^ 
■df  of  Moloch."     It  was  more  probably  a  shrine 
X  vie  in  which  the  figure  of  the  god  was  carried 
is  processions  or  which  contained,  as  Movers  oon- 
JKtares,  the  bones  of  children  who  had  been  sacri- 
^9*4  snd  were  ni«ed  for  magical  purposes.     Many 
ItftaDces  of  human  sacrifices  are  found  in  ancient 
vntvrs,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  descrip- 
tioiu  in  the  Old  Teitament  of  the  manner  in  which 
Jfolecfa  was  worshipped.     The  Carthaginians,  ac- 
OHding  to  Augustine,  offered  children  to  Saturn. 
Anoog  the  Khodiuns  a  man  was  offered  to  Kronos 
m  the  6th  July.     According  to  Manetho,  Amosis 
aMi>hed  the  same  practice  in  Egypt  at  Heliopolis 
to  Juno,      ^anchoniatho   relatt«   that  the 
ticians,  on  the  occasion  of  any  great  calamity, 
ritked  to  Saturn  one  of  their  lelatives.    Dio^Iorus 
ilus  (xx.  14)  records   that  the  Carthaginians, 
besieged  by  Agathocles  tyrant  of  Sicily,  olfeied 
'ii  public  sncrifioe  to  Saturn  200  of  their  noblest 
ckildren,   while  others  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
■Ives  to  the  number  of  300.     His  description  of 
|the  ftatue  of  the  god  differs  but  slightly  fit>m  that 
)Jol«^-h,  which  has  been  quoted.     Molech,  **the 
ba;;,"  was  the  lord  and  master  of  the  Ammonites; 
ir  country  was  his  possession  (Jcr.  xlix.  1),  as 
[Ibah  was  the  heritage  of  Chemosh  ;  the  princes  of 
|fteL-ind  were  the  princes  of  Malcham  ^Jer.  xlix.  3 ; 
to.  L  l.S).     His  priests  were  men  of  rank  (Jer. 
>1&i.  3!,  taking  precedence  of  the  primes.     So  the 
iricst  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  was  second  to  the  king 
(ittdn,  xviii.  4,  §5),  and  like  Molech,  the  god 
baelf,  Baal  Chamman,  is  Melkart,  **  the  kiruj  ot 
^W  city."      The   priests  of  Molech,  like  thc*e  of 
*(W  uiois,  were  called  Chemarim  {2  K.  xxiii.  5 ; 
B«.x.  5;  Zeph.  L  4). 

lolL     Mahli,  the  son  of  5Ierari  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
*';  rnnp.  Ear.  viii,  18). 

lolid,  the  snn  of  Abishur  by  his  wife  Abihail, 
^d^Stendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  29). 

Ibloeh.     The  Hebrew  corresponding  to  "  your 

•■ioch"  in  the  A.  V.  of  AmoA  v.  26  is  malkekenif 

fi^cir  king,"  as  in*  the  margin.      In  accordance 

^  the  Greek  of  Acts  vii.  43,  which  followed  the 

^^X.  of  Amoa,  our  translators  have  adopted  a  form 

^  the  name  MoLECll   which   does   not  exist  in 

^*brew.     Geoenius  compares   with   the    **  taber- 

J^"  of  Ifoloch   the  vacred  tent  of  the  Car- 

^^gimans  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx.  65).      It 

^^  more  probably  a  kind  of  palanquin  in  which 

^^  hnage  was  carried  in  processions,  a  custom 

^birh  is  alloded  to  in  Is.  xlvi.  1  ;  Epist.  of  Jer.  4. 

Xflm'dis.    Maadai,  of  the  sons  of  Bani  ( 1  Esdr. 

*^_54 :  comp.  Ezr,  x.  34), 

This  article  treats  of  two   principal 

ten.  the  imooined  money  and  the  coined  money 

in  tlie  Bible.    I.  Uncoined  Monet. 
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1.  Unoomed  Money  in  general. — It  Is  well  known 
that  ancient  nations  that  were  without  a  coinage 
weighed  the  precious  metals,  a  practice  representai 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  which  gold  and 
silver  are  shown  to  have  been  kept  in  the  form  of 
rings.    The  gold  rings  found  in  the  Celtic  countries 
have  been  held  to  have  had  the  same  use.     We 
have  no  certain  record  of  the  use  of  ring-money  or 
other  uncoined  money  in  antiquity  excepting  among 
the  Egyptians.     It  can  scaicely  be  doubted  that  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  adopted,  if  they  did  not 
originate,  this  custom.>*2.  The  Antiquity  of  Coined 
Money, —  Respecting  the  origin  of  coinage  there  are 
two  accounts  seemingly  at  variance:  some  baying 
that  Fhidon  king  of  Argos  first  struck  money,  and 
according  to  Ephorus,  in  Aegina;  but  Heixxlotus 
ascribing  its  invention  to  the  Lydians.     The  former 
statement  probably  refers  to  tlie  origin  of  the  coinage 
of  European  Greece,  the  latter  to  that  of  Asiatic 
Greece.     On  the  whole  it  seems  reasonable  to  carry 
up  Greek  coinage  to  the  8th  century  B.C.     Purely 
Asiatic  coinage  cannot  be  taken  up  to  so  early  a 
date.     The  mure  arcluiic  Persian  coins  seem  to  be 
of  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  or  possibly  Cyrus, 
and   certainly  not   much  ohler;    nnd  thei-e  is  no 
Asiatic  money,  not  of  Greek  cities,  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably assigned  to  an  c:ulier  |^rio«1.^3.  Notices 
of  Uncoined  Money  in  the  0.  J.— There  is  no  dis- 
tinct mention  of  coined  money  in  the  books  of  the 
0.  T.  written  before  the  return  from  Babylon.     In 
the  hintory  of  Abniham  we  read  that  Abimelech 
pave  the  patriarch  "  a  thousand  [pieces]  of  silver,** 
apparently  to  purchase   veils  for  Soi-ah   and  her 
attendants ;  but  the  pissage  is  extiemely  ditHcult 
(Gen.  XX.  16),     The  nairative  of  the  purchase  of 
the  burial-place  from  Ephrou  gives  us  further  in- 
sight into  the  use  of  money  at  that  time  (Gen. 
xxiii.  3,  9,  16).     Here  a  currency  is  clearly  indi- 
cited   like   that  which  the   monuments  of  Egypt 
show  to  have  been  theie  used  in  a  very  remote 
age.     A  similar  purchase  is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who 
bought  a  parcel  of  a  fieiil  at  Slialem  for  a  hundied 
kesitahs  (xxxiii.  18,  19;.    But  what  \»  the  keaitah? 
The  old  interpreters  suppos(>d  it  to  mean  a  lamb, 
and  it  has  been  imagined  to  have  l>een  a  coin  bear- 
ing the  figure  of  a  lamb.     Throughout  the  history 
of  Joseph  we  find  evidence  of  the  constant  use  of 
money  in  preference  to  barter  ((Jen.  xliii.  21,  xlvii, 
13-16).     At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  money  seems 
to  have  been  still  weighed  (Ex.  xxx.  13).     Here 
the  shekel  is  evidently  a  weight,  and  of  a  special 
system  of  which  the  standard  examples  wei-e  prob- 
ably kept  by  tlie  priests.     Throu>;hout  the  Law 
money  is  spoken  of  as  in  ortlinaiy  use;  but  onlj 
silver   money,  gold   being  mentioned  .is  valuable, 
but  not  cle:u-ly  as  used  in  the  same  manner.     We 
may  thus  sum  up  our  renults  re>ptx:ting  the  money 
mentioned  in  the  lK>iks  of  Scripture  written  before 
the  return  from  Babvlon.     From  the  time  of  Abra- 

0 

ham  silver  money  appears  to  have  been  in  general 
use  in  Egypt  and  Canaan.  This  money  was  weighed 
when  its  value  had  to  be  determined,  and  we  maj 
therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a  Mettled 
system  of  weights.  Since  the  money  of  Egypt  and 
that  of  Canaan  are  spoken  of  together,  we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  they  were  of  tlie  same  kind.  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  form  in  both  cases  was 
similar  or  the  same,  since  the  ring-money  of  Egypt 
resembles  the  ordinai-y  ring-money  of  the  Celts, 
among  whom  it  was  proltahly  first  introduced  by 
the  Phoenician  traders.     Wt  find  no  evidence  m  tlis 
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Bible  of  the  11  w  of  coinnJ  money  hj  the  J«Wi  before 
the  time  uf  Eirn.— IL  Coined  Monet.  1.  7^ 
Pr\iicip<^  Monetary  Sytltnu  of  Antuputy. — Soms 
notice  of  the  principal  moneUry  lyitemi  of  an- 
.tiquitj,  lU  delermined  bj  tbo  joint  evidence  of  the 
oiini  and  of  KDcieat  vritera,  ie  occeHiiiy  to  render 
the  next  Mr::l1on  comprcheiuiUe.  The  earliest  Greek 
coiiu,  b;  which  we  here  intend  thoM  atrodi  in  the 
ag»  before  the  Peniaii  War,  aie  of  three  taloita  or 
(tududi :  the  Attic,  the  Aeglnetan,  and  the  Mice- 
doniui  or  eitrller  Phoeuiciaii.  The  o1d«t  coins  of 
Alhuu,  of  Argina,  and  of  Macedon  and  Thnoe, 
we  shoulJ  eciect  u  typical  reepeclirely  of  tboe 
HtfuidftidA;  obtaining  aa  the  weight  of  the  Attic 
drachm  about  6T'5  gnini  Irof  ;  of  the  Aeginetao, 
nbout  96;  and  of  the  JlacedoniiD,  about  58,  or 
116,  if  iti  drachni  be  what  ii  now  generally  held  to 
be  the  didnichm.  The  tdectnini  coini^  oT  Asia 
Minor  pTDfaaUy  aSbnli  eumpla  of  the  lue  by  the 
Greeka  of  o  fourth  tilent,  which  may  be  called  the 
litter  Phoenician,  if  we  hold  the  ataten  to  have 
been  tctiwlnichmi,  for  their  full  weight  is  about 
248  gn. ;  but  it  is  pnssible  that  the  pure  gold 
which  they  conUiin,  about  186  gn.,  should  alone 
lie  taken  into  iccnunt,  in  which  case  they  would  be 
didrachms  od  the  Aegiuetan  standanl.  The  Eubdc 
lalent  of  the  writers  we  lecogniia  nowhere  in  the 
iriefly  trace  the  history  of 


«  lalenb! 


(a.)  The 


c  talent 


very  earlv-  period  the  «tandurd  of  Athena,  If  Solon 
mlly  reduced  the  weight,  we  have  no  money  of  the 
city  of  the  oUler  currency.  Corinth  followtd  the 
nme  eystem )  and  its  use  was  diffused  by  t}ie  great 
influence  of  these  two  Ipading  citiea.  In  Sicily  and 
Italy,  after,  in  the  rase  of  the  former,  a  limited  use 
of  the  Aegiuetan  tulent,  the  Attic  WKght  became 
nnivenal.  Al^r  Alerander's  time  the  other  talents 
were  partly  i-estored,  but  the  Attic  always  re- 
■DsiDed  the  chief.  (It.)  The  Aegiuetan  talent  was 
mainly  usci  in  Greece  Proper  and  the  iilands,  sod 
■rems  to  h.ive  been  annihilated  by  Alexander,  or  by 
the  general  issue  of  a  coin  egunlly  BMij^ble  to  it  or 


^ndard  a> 


talent,  besides  being  uwd  in 
me  Thracian  oitles  Ufere  Alei- 
iidard  of  the  great  Phoenician 


(c.)  The  Uai«loni 


origin  of  the  weights 
of  its  gold  and  silver  money  is  undoulrtedly  Gn^li. 
^S.  On'nflt  .Ifonev  Bumlioned  in  the  Hibte. — The 
esriiest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  the  BiUe  is 
held  to  nfei  to  the  1'ersian  money.  In  Exra  (ii. 
6»,  viii.  3T)  and  Nehemioh  (vii.  70-TS)  cumnt 
gold  coini  aie  spokm  of  under  the  name  dareimon 
hich  only  occurs  in  the  plural,  and 
The  Apocrypha 


nppenrs  (o  corresfond  to  tl*e  Daric. 

of  Jewish  mouey,  where  it  is  naiiated,  i 


theFint 


PsrfA    Obr, ;  Unf 


Book  ofMaceabwa,  that  ADtiotAm  Til.  gnotel  M 
Simon  the  Mac(*bee  permlaioii  to  coin  meoey  vitb 
his  own  stamp,  ai  wdl  as  ether  pririlegci  (it,  6) 
This  was  in  the  fourth  yw  of  Kmoa'a  poatifkatc, 
D.O.  140,  The  earltst  Jewish  ooina  WTR  DOI'I 
lately  considered  to  hava  bMD  atmck  b*  Simoi^^ 
on  receiving    the   permadoa  of  Antiodiaa   VIL^ 


eariHT  P 

nidan  talent  in  use  io  the  dtiee  of  Pboenida  atiia 
PendaD  rule,  and  after  Alexander*!  time  at  Tyn, 
Sidcn,  and  Ber^tnt,  as  well  aa  in  Egypt^  It  is  n- 
preacoted  in  the  LXX,  by  didrschm,  a  nmdsin? 
which  has  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  nomb- 
matists.  The  natural  eiplanation  seema  to  ns  to 
be   thst   the   Aleandrian    Jews   adi^ted   for  tbe 

the  coin  comsponding  In  «ei^t  to  it,  and  that  it 
thus  beoune  id  HebTsistiii  Crf«k  the  equiralenl  of 
shdiel.  Then  is  do  ground  for  anppoaing  a  dif- 
ference in  nse  in  the  LXX.  and  N.T.  The  &bn: 
of  the  silver  cotna  above  dncribed  is  so  diflent 
from  that  of  a 
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■  speci. 


he  danger  of  such 
reasoning.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  cunsider 
that  it  proves  that  thne  coins  cannot  be  later  than 
the  time  of  .Veheminh,  others  will  not  admit  it  to 
be  later  than  Aleiander'a  time,  while  aome  still  bold 
that  it  is  not  ton  archaic  for  the  Hsccsbean  period. 
The  insciiptions  of  thflie  coios,  and  all  the  otbB 
Hebrew  iDscriptions  of  Jewish  "  ""    " 


■of  w 


trong 

and  we  may  sM 
I  must  be  carefiill; 
esn  of  the  popni 
of  the  inacHptiou 


ence  as  well  as  indec 
■a  dating  froni  its 


The 

old  eiplanation  of  the  menning  of  the  types  of  tbe 
shekels  ^nd  half-shekels,  that  they  represent  the 
pot  of  rosnoB  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  seem 
to  us  remarkably  consistent  with  the  inecriptiai' 
and  with  what  we  should  expect.  Cavedoni  hsa 
suggested,  however,  that  the  one  type  ia  simply  s 
vise  of  the  Temple,  and  the  other  a  liW,  arguit^ 
against  the  old  eiplanation  of  the  formar  that  the 
pot  of  msiins  bad  a  cover,  which  this  vase  has  w*. 
Upon  the  copper  coins  we  have  especially  (0  obaem 
that  thev  form  an  important  guide  in  judgti^  t/ 
\ai6»gt  oi  tl«Kli«.    That  they  really  b^K^  ts 
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die  rnme  time  b  not  to  be  doubted.    From  this 
iaqiiiiy  we  may  lay  down  the  following  perticuJara 
IS  a  basis  for  the  attribution  of  this  cla«s : — 1.  The 
ihekeb,    half-shekels,   and    corresponding    copper 
nins,  may  be  on  the  eridence  of  fabric  and  inscrip- 
cioos  of  any  age  from  Alexander's  time  until  the 
Earlier  period  of  the  Maccabees.     2.  They  must  be- 
long to  a  time  of  independence,  and  one  at  which 
Sreek  influence  was  excluded.     3.  They  date  from 
in  era  of  Jewish   independence.      M.  de  Saulcy, 
ttrw'k  by  the  ancient  appearance  of  the   silver 
3oins,  and  disregarding  the  difllerence  in  style  of  the 
oopper,  has  conjectural  that  the  whole  class  was 
struck  at  some  early  period  of  prosperity.     He 
Bxea  upon  the  pontihcate  of  Jaddua,  and  supposes 
them  to  hare  been  6rst  issued  when  Alexander 
granted  great  priTileges  to  the  Jews ;  but  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  supposition. 
The  basis  we  have  laid  down  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  old  theory,  that  this  class  of  coins  was 
issued  by  Simon  the  Maocabee.    M.  de  Saulcy  would, 
however,  urge  against  our  conclusion  the  circum- 
stance that  he  has  attributed  small  copper  coins  all 
of  one  and  the  same  dass  to  Judas  the  Maocabee, 
Jonathan,  and  John  Hyrcanus,  and  that  the  very 
dUssimilar  coins  hitherto  attributed  to  Sim<»i,  must 
therefore  be  of  another  period.     If  these  attribu- 
tions be  correct,  his  deduction  is  perfectly  sound ; 
bat  the  circumstance  that  Simon  alone  is  unrepre- 
sented in  the  series,  whereas  we  have  most  reason 
to  look  for  coins  of  him,  is  extremely  suspicious. 
We  shall,  however,  show  in  discussing  this  class, 
that  we  have  discovered  evidence  which  seems  to  us 
tntfident  to  induce  us  to  abandon  M.  de  Saulcy's 
classification  of  copper  coins  to  Judas  and  Jonathan, 
and  to  commence  the  series  with  those  of  John  Hyr- 
canus.      For  the  present  therefore  we  adhere  to 
the  old  attribution  of  the  shekels,  half-shekels,  and 
similar  copper  coins,  to  Simon  the  Maccabee.     We 
BOW  give  a  hst  of  all  the  principal  copper  coins  of 
a  later  date  than  those  of  the  class  described  above 
and  anterior  to  Herod,  according  to  M.  de  Saulcy's 
arrangement: — Copper  Coins.    1.  Judas  Macoa' 
baeuB,     2.  Jonathan,     3.  Simon  (wanting).     4. 
•/oAjs  Hyrcawua,    5.  JitcUu-Arisiobulus  and  Anti- 
gonus,      6.    Alexander  JannaeuB,      Alexandra, 
Jftfroama    (no   coins).      Arietobulus   (no  coins). 
ByrcoMUM  (no  coins).    Oligarchy  (no  coins).    J.n#- 
tfMua  and  Alexander  (no  coins),    ffj/rcanus  again 
restored  (no  coins).      Antijonus,     This  arrange- 
ment is  certainly  the  most  satisfactory  that  has 
been  yet  proposed,  but  it  presents  serious  diffi- 
cultiei.     The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  absence 
of  eoins  of  Simon,  for  whose  money  we  have  more 
reason  to  look  than  for  that  of  any  other  Jewish 
ruler.      A  second  difficulty  is  that  the  series  of 
small  copper  coins,  having  the  same,  or  essentially 
the  same,  reverse>type,  commences  with  Judas,  and 
dioold   rather  commence  with   Simon.      A  third 
difficulty  is  that  Judas  bears  the  title  of  priest,  and 
probably  of  high-priest.    These  objections  are,  how- 
ever, all  trifling  in  comparison  with  one  that  seems 
never  to  have  struck  any  inquirer.     These  small 
eopper  coins  have  for  the  main  part  of  their  reverse- 
type  a  Greek  symbol,  the  united  comua  copiae,  and 
they  therefore  distinctly  belong  to  a  period  of  Greek 
influence.     Is  it  possible  that  Judas  the  Maccabee, 
the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  the  sworn 
enemy  of  all  heathen  customs,  could  have  struck 
money  with  a  type  derived  from  the  heathen  ?     It 
to  us  that  this  is  an  impossibility,  and  that 
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the  use  of  tndi  a  type  points  to  the  time  when 
prosperity  had  corrupted  the  ruling  fiimily,  and 
Greek  tisages  once  more  were  powerful  in  their  in- 
fluence.    This  period  may  be  considered  to  com- 
mence in  the  rule  of  John  Hyrcanus.     Thus  far 
there  is  high  probability  that  M.  de  Saulcy's  attri- 
butions before  John  Hyrcanus  are  extremely  doubt- 
ful.     On  these  and  other  grounds  we  maintain 
Bayer's  opinion  that  the  Jewish   coinage  begins 
with  Simon,  we  transfer  the  coins  of  Jonathan  the 
high-priest  to  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  propose  the 
following  arrangement  of  the  known  money  of  the 
princes  of  the  period  we  have  been  just  consider- 
ing:—/oAn    Hyrcanus,    B.C.    135-106. — Copper 
coins,  with  Hebrew  inscription,  **John  the  high- 
priest  ;"  on  some  A,  marking  alliance  with  Anti- 
ochus  VII.,  Sidetes.— i4mto6u/us  and  AntigonuSt 
B.C.  106-105  (probable  attributi(Ki). — Copper  ooins 
with   Hebrew  inscription,  "Judah  the  high  (?) 
priest;"    copper    coins    with    Greek    insciiption, 
**  Judah  the  tang,"  and  A.  for  Antigonus  (?).     M. 
de  Saulcy  supposes  that  Aristobulus  bore  the  Heb. 
name  Judah,  and  there  is  certainly  some  probab- 
ility in  the  conjecture,  thou^  the  classification 
of  these  coins  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than 
tentative.— ilitMamiffr  Jannaeus,  B.C.   105-78. — 
First  coinage :  copper  omns  with  Ulingual  inscrip- 
tions— Greek,   "  Alexander  the    king  ;"    Hebrew, 
**  Jonathan   the  king."     Second  coinage  :  copper 
coins  with   Hebrew    inscription,    **  Jonathan   tiie 
high-priest ;"  and  copper  coins  with  Gi'eek  inscri(>- 
tion,  *'  Alexander  the  king.**     (The  assigning  of 
these  latter  two  to  the  same  ruler  is  confirmed  by 
the  occurrence  of  Hebrew  coins  of  '*  Judah  the 
high-priest,"  and  Greek  ones  of  *'  Judas  the  king," 
which  there  is  good  naaoa  to  attribute  to  one  and 
the  eame  itenon,)^ Alexandra,  B.C.  78-69. — The 
coin  assigned  to  Alexandra  by  M.  de  Saulcy  may 
be  of  this  sovereign,  but  those  of  Alexander  are  so 
frequently  blundered  that  we  are  not  certain  that 
it  was  not  struck  by  him.— i7^rcan)»,  B.C.  69-66 
(no  coins).     Aristobulus,  B.C.  66-63  (no  coins). 
Hyrcanus  restored,  B.C.  63-57  (no  coins).     Oli- 
garchy, B.O.  57-47   (no  coins).     Aristobulus  and 
Alexander,  B.C.  49  (no  coins).     Hyrcccnua  again, 
B.0. 47-40  (no  coins).     Aidigiynus,  B.c.  40-37. — 
Copper  coins  with  bilingual  inscriptions.     It  is  not 
necmuy  to  describe  in  detail  the  money  of  the 
time  commencing  with  the  reign  of  Herod  and 
closing  under  Hadrian.     The  money  of  Herod  is 
abundant,  but  of  inferior  interest  to  the  eailier 
coinage,  from  its  geneially  having  a  thoroughly 
Greek  character.     It  is  of  copper  only,  and  seems 
to  be  of  ^ree  denominations,  the  smallest  being 
apparratly  a  piece  of  brass,  the  next   lai-ger  its 
double,  and  the  largest  its  triple,  as  M.  de  Saulcy 
has  ingeniously  suggested.     The  smallest  is  the 
commonest,  and  appears  to  be  the  farthing  of  the 
N.  T.    The  coin  engraved  below  is  of  the  smallest 
denomination   of   these.      The    money  of  Herod 
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rrheUm,  and  or  the  limllar  coinngt  of  thf  ' 
reek    Intptrial    d*H,    of    Ramui    rulcn    willi 

-ilis.  Thus  in  icTniil  pniugn  in  the  Gonpela 
hich  thiow  llfht  upoD  th«  «)!ii«ge  of  the  time, 
'hen  Ihe  tictlit  were  lent  forth  our  Lort  tliu» 
^mmnndet  (item,  *^  Provide  neither  gold,  nor 
frer,  nor  hran  in  jo^t  pur^ei'*  (tit.  "ginlls"), 
Int).  1.  9.  In  Ute  parallel  pnusgei,  in  St.  Unik 
pper  eJone  ie  mentioned  for  moneif,  the 
niireafy  being  mainlj  of  this  niefAl, 
sitnougn  Hirer  was  coined  bjr  nTne  cities  of  Phoe- 
nicia wid  r<]Tiii,  and  gM  and  tiirer  Romim  money 
wu  aim  in  uk.  St.  Lake,  however,  dwi  the  term 
"  mnnejr  "  (ii,  3),  which  may  be  scoounted  for  by 
his  leu  HcbiniKtio  >t;le.  The  coini  mentioned  by 
the  Evingeliiti,  and  tint  those  of  tilver,  ore  the 
fnlloving:— Tlw  tlaltr  n  spoken  of  in  the  iccaaot 
of  the  rnimcle  of  the  ti  ibute-money.  The  receireu 
o(  didrachnu  demanded  the  tribute,  but  St  Peter 
found  in  the  fish  ■  tlaler,  which  he  paid  for  our 
Ifliil  and  himieir  (Matt.  ivii.  24-27).  Thit  itater 
WM  therefore  «  tetradnu^hm.  and  it  is  yery  nnie- 
worthy  that  at  this  period  almost  the  only  Greek 
Imperial  ulrer  coin  in  the  East  was  a  t<trwtnchm, 

little  coined.  The  dUndim  ii  mentioned  u  a 
mont]-  of  account  in  the  paasage  ahore  eitad,  ai  the 
equivtlsitortbeHebi'ewghekel.  Thedaiarua.m 
Konun  penny,  a«  well  u  the  Greek  drocAm,  tiiea 
of  about  the  same  weight,  are  ipoken  of  as  current 
coiiu  (Matt.  iiii.  IS-'il;  Luke  xx.  1EU25).  Of 
(Upper  coin)  the  bnhing  an<l  it*  half,  the  mit«, 
are  spoken  of,  and  Ib&e  probAbly  formed  the  chief 
native  cunvncy.  The  proper  Jewish  wrin  cl«a 
with  the  money  of  the  famDui  Barkobab,  who 
headed  the  revolt  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  His 
most  important  eoiaa  are  ihekels,  of  which  we  hei-e 


In  canne:doo  with  the  moath  of  th*  Hebrtvi  h  H> 
length,  and  the  mode  by  which  it  «w  olealattiL 
The  dJfiicultts  attendii^  this  enquiry  an  coorfder- 
ahle  in  conKqaence  of  the  scaatinrM  oT  the  data. 
Though  it  may  fairly  b«  presumed  from  tbe  tenns 
used  that  the  month  originally  correapooded  to  i^ 
iunation,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  tbe  meic 
verbal  argument  to  prore  the  eixct  ita^h  of  th* 
month  in  hiitoi-ical  times.  The  word  appemn  ereih. 
in  the  earliest  times  tn  hare  pMied  into  it*  temnd — 
ary  aenie,  as  describing  a  period  approadiiBg  to  a 
lunatiun;  for,  in  Gen.  rii.  11,Tii>.  i,  when  wc 
flrst  meet  with  it,  equal  peiiods  of  30  dan  aiv 
de«mbed,  the  interral  between  the  17th  diye  of 
the  second  and  the  serenth  months  being  equal  to 
ISO  days  (Ghi.  rii.  11,  riil.  3,  i,.  We  lare  there- 
month.  From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  ti« 
Mosaic  law  downwards  the  month  appears  to  hare 
been  a  lunar  one.  The  cycle  of  religious  feuU  mn- 
mendng  with  the  Piissover,  depended  not  aimpJy 
on  the  month,  but  on  the  moon  ;  the  14th  of  Abib 
was  coincident  with  the  full  moou  ;  and  the  nn 

fotirols  (Num.  i.  10,  iiriii.  11-U).  Tbe  am- 
meneemeut  of  the  montii  was  generally  decided  by 
observation  of  the  new  moon,  which  may  be  dx 
tected  abont  Ibrty  hours  after  the  period  of  its  turn- 
junction  with  the  sun.  Aoconiing  to  the  Uabbininl 
rule,  however,  thei'e  must  at  all  times  bare  been  • 
little  nncertaiaty  befonhnnd  is  to  the  cuet  day  ou 
which  the  montli  wonld  begin  ;  for  it  depended  bM 
only  on  the  appearance,  but  on  tbe  announceoHli 
if  Uie  important  word  JfetudJoiA  were  not  pn- 
nounced  until  after  dark,  the  following  day  ni 
the  lint  of  the  month  i  if  before  dark,  then  that 
day  {Siuli  ha^.  3,  §1).  But  we  on  hatdly  np- 
pose  that  such  a  ■Iriot  rule  of  observation  prevalid 


1000  ran  be  predxinl 
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inn  )i.  ID),  viccoiamg  lo  p.i.  %ni,  i3-ia,  every 
laelile  who  had  reeched  or  posted  the  ago  nf 
reiily  matt  pay  into  the  siaii  treasury,  when- 
■er  the  nation  w«  nuniWreil,  a  half-shekel  as  an 
'i*ring  to  Jphovnh.     The  money-chnngen  whom 

aling,  eipelle'l  from  t lie' Temjje,' were  the  dealers 
Ho  supplied  hnif.!,hekels  for  such  a  premium  as 
rr  niiiiht  hr  able  tn  ein.<l    tn  Iho  .U,„-   t.-,—^  .11 
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fourth  mwTth  "  (!  K. 

If  i-etained  even  wb« 
"in  the  month  Zif, 
which  is  the  second  month  "  ^1  K.  ri.  I},"  in  the 
third  month,  that  is,  the  muhOi  Sivan"  (Ijth. 
vtil.  9).  An  eiccption  occurs,  however,  in  tvgwd 
to  Abib  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Bible  (£i.  liii. 
*.  ixiil.  15;  Deut.  jvi.  1),  which  is  alwaya  nut- 
tioned  by  name  alone.  The  pmctic*  of  the  wriKis 
of  the  pMt-Bnbylonian  period  in  this  mpect  variid: 


MOON 

ftrmer;  Duiel  and  Haggai  onlf  the  latter.  The 
namei  of  the  months  belong  to  two  distinct  periods ; 
in  the  fint  place  we  hare  those  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  Jewish  independence,  of  which  four  only, 
even  indoding  Abib,  which  we  hardly  regard  as  a 
proper  name,  are  mentioned,  riz. :  Abib,  in  which 
the  Passover  fell  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiii.  15,  xxny,  18 ; 
Deut.  xri.  1),  and  which  was  established  as  the 
first  m<Mith  in  commemoration  of  the  exodos  (Ex. 
xii.  2);  Zif,  the  second  month  (1  K.  ti.  1,  37) ; 
Bui,  the  eighth  (1  K.  ri.  38) ;  and  Ethanim,  the 
■erenth  (IK.  viii.  2).  In  the  second  place  we 
hare  the  names  which  prevailed  subsequently  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity;  of  these  the  following 
seven  appear  in  the  Bible: — Nisan,  tiie  first,  in 
which  the  passover  was  held  (Neh.  ii.  1 ;  Esth.  iii. 
7) ;  Sivao,  the  thiid  (Esth.  viii.  9 ;  Bar.  i.  8) ;  Elul, 
the  sixth  (Neh.  vi.  15;  1  Mace.  xiv.  27);  ChUleu, 
the  ninth  (Neh.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  vii.  1 ;  1  Mace  i.  54) ; 
Tebeth,the  tenth  (Esth.  ii.  16) ;  Sebat,  the  eleventh 
(Zech.  i.  7  ;  1  Ifaoc.  xvi.  14);  and  Adar,  the 
twelfth  (Esth.  iii.  7,  viii.  12;  2  Mace  xv.  36). 
The  names  of  the  remaining  five  occur  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  other  works ;  they  were  lyar,  the  second 
(Targum,  2  Chr.  xxx.  2) ;  Tsmmuz,  the  fourth ; 
Ab,  the  fifth,  and  Tisri,  the  seventh;  and  Mar- 
dieshvan,  the  eighth.  The  name  of  the  intercalary 
month  was  Veadar,  i.  e.  the  additional  Adar. 
Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Sjto^ 
Macedonian  empiie^  the  use  of  the  Macedcmian 
calendar  was  gradually  adopted  for  piuyxMes  of 
literature  or  intercommunication  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  only  instance  in  which  the  Macedonian 
names  appear  in  the  Bible  is  in  2  Mace.  xi.  30,  33, 
38,  where  we  have  notice  of  Xanthicus  in  oombina- 
tiou  with  another  named  Dioscorinthius  (yer.  21), 
whidi  does  not  appear  in  the  Macedonian  calendar. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  author  of  2  Mace,  or 
a  copyist  was  familiar  with  the  Cretan  calendar, 
which  contained  a  month  named  Dioscurus,  holding 
the  same  place  in  the  calendar  as  the  Macedonian 
Dystrus,  i.  e.  immediately  before  Xanthicus,  and 
that  he  substituted  one  for  the  other.  The  identi- 
fication of  the  Jewish  months  with  our  own  cannot 
be  efi*ected  with  precision  on  account  of  the  varia- 
tions that  must  inevitably  exist  between  the  lunar 
and  the  solar  month.  At  present  Nisan  answers 
to  March,  but  in  early  times  it  coincided  with 
ApriL  Zif  or  lyar  would  correspond  with  May, 
Sivan  with  June,  Tammuz  with  July,  Ab  with 
August,  Elul  with  September.  Ethanim  or  Tisii 
with  October,  Bui  or  Marcheshvan  with  November, 
Chislen  with  December,  Tebeth  with  January, 
Sebat  with  February,  and  Adar  with  March. 

MbOB.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  neither 
of  the  terms  by  which  the  Hebrews  designated  the 
moon  contains  any  reference  to  its  office  or  essential 
character ;  they  simply  describe  it  by  the  accidental 
quality  of  colour,  yArSach,  signifying  *'  pale,"  or 
"yellow,"  M)An&h,  •*  white."  The  moon  held  an 
important  place  in  tiie  kingdom  of  nature,  as  known 
to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  history  of  the  creation 
(6«i.  i.  14-16),  it  appears  simultaneously  with  the 
son,  and  is  described  in  terms  which  imply  its 
independence  of  that  body  as  &r  as  its  light  is  con- 
cerned. Conjointly  with  the  sun,  it  was  appointed 
"  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years ; " 
thoo{^  in  this  respect  it  exercised  a  more  important 
ioflnaioe,  if  by  the  "  seasons  "  we  understand  the 
great  religious  festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  is  parti- 
eukrly  stated  in  Ps.  civ.  19,  and  /moi-e  at  length 
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in  Eoelus.  xliiL  6,  7.  Besides  this,  it  bad  its 
special  oflSce  in  the  distribution  of  light;  it  was 
appointed  **  to  rule  over  the  night,"  as  the  sun  o\'er 
the  day,  and  thus  the  appearance  of  the  two  founts 
of  light  served  ^  to  divide  between  the  day  and 
between  the  night."  The  inferiority  of  its  light  is 
occasionally  noticed,  as  in  Gen.  i.  16;  in  Cant.  vi. 
10,  and  in  Is.  xxx.  26.  The  coldness  of  the  night- 
dews  is  prejudicial  to  the  health,  and  particularly 
to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  the 
idea  expressed  in  Ps^  cxxi.  6  may  have  reference 
to  the  general  or  the  paiticular  evil  effect.  The 
worship  of  the  moon  was  extensively  practised  by 
the  nations  of  the  East,  and  under  a  variety  of 
aspects.  In  Egypt  it  was  honoured  under  the  form 
of  Isis,  and  was  one  of  the  only  twe  deities  which 
commanded  the  revovoce  of  all  the  Egyptians. 
In  Syria  it  was  represented  by  that  one  of  the  ^ 
Ashtaroth,  sumaroed  **  Kamaim, '  from  the  horns  of 
the  crescent  moon  by  which  she  was  distinguished. 
There  are  indications  of  a  very  early  introduction 
into  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine  of  a  species 
of  worship  distinct  from  any  that  we  have  hitherto 
noticed,  viz.  of  the  direct  homage  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  sun,  moon  and  stars,  which  is  the  charactei- 
istic  df  Sabianism.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  this 
is  in  Job  (xxxi.  26,  27),  and  it  is  observable  that 
the  warning  of  Moses  (Deut.  iv.  19)  is  dii-ected 
against  this  nature-worship,  rather  ^an  against 
the  form  of  moon- worship,  which  the  Israelites 
must  have  witnessed  in  Egypt.  At  a  kter  period, 
however,  the  worship  of  Uie  mo(»  in  its  grosser 
form  of  idol-worship  was  introduced  from  Syria. 
In  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  the  moon 
is  frequently  noticed  as  presaging  events  of  the 
greatest  importance  through  the  temporary  or  pei*- 
manent  withdrawal  of  its  light  (Is.  xiii.  10 ;  Joel 
u.  31 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29  ;  Mark  xiii.  24). 

Xoon,  Hew.    [New  Moon.] 

Xooti'ai.  Apparently  the  same  as  Maaseiah  4 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  31  ;  comp.  Ear.  x.  30). 

Xoraitllite,  The,  that  is,  the  native  of  a  place 
named  Mobesheth.  It  occurs  twice  (Jer.  xxvi. 
18 ;  Mic  i.  1),  each  time  as  the  description  of  the 
prophet  MiCAH. 

Xor'deoai,  the  deliverer,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction  plotted 
ac^ainst  them  by  Haman  the  chief  minister  of 
Xerxes;  the  institutor  of  the  feast  of  Purim.  He 
was  a  Benjamite,  and  one  of  the  captivity,  residing 
in  Shushan.  From  the  time  of  Esther  being  queen 
he  was  one  of  those  **  who  sat  in  the  king's  gate." 
In  tills  situation  he  saved  the  king's  life  by  dis- 
covering the  conspiracy  of  two  of  the  eunuchs  io 
kill  him.  When  the  decree  for  the  massacre  of  all 
the  Jews  in  the  empire  was  known,  it  was  at  his 
earnest  advice  and  exhortation  that  Esther  under- 
took the  perilous  task  of  interceding  with  the  king 
on  their  behalf.  Whether,  as  some  think,  his  re- 
fusal to  bow  before  Haman  arose  from  religious 
scruples,  as  if  such  salutation  as  was  practised  in 
Persia,  were  akin  to  idolatry,  or  whether,  as  eeems 
hx  more  probaUe,  he  refused  from  a  stem  un- 
willingness as  a  Jew  to  bow  before  an  Anuilekite, 
in  either  case  the  affront  put  by  him  upon  Haman 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fatal  decree.  Any 
how,  he  and  Esther  were  the  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  God  of  averting  the  threatened  ruin.  The 
incidents  of  his  history  are  too  well  known  to  need 
to  be  further  dwelt  upon.  It  will  be  mnt^  -^aaft&o^, 
probably,  to  add  siicki  xemixk»  aa  mvf  \«kA  v^ 
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point  out  Mordecai**  plmee  in  sacred,  proftne,  and 
rabbinical  history  reapectivdy.  The  first  thing  is 
to  fix  his  date.  This  is  pointed  out  with  grmt 
particularity  bj  the  writer  himself,  not  only  by  the 
years  of  the  king's  reign,  but  by  his  own  geuealogy  in 
ch.  ii.  5, 6.  Tluee  things  are  predicated  of  Mordecai : 
(1)  that  he  lived  in  Siushan;  (2)  that  his  name 
was  Moi-decai,  son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shimei,  son  of 
Kish  the  Benjamite  who  was  taken  captive  with 
Jehoiachin ;  (3)  that  he  brought  up  Eftther.  This 
genealogy  does  then  fix  with  great  certainty  the 
age  of  Mordecai.  He  was  great  grandson  of  a  con- 
temporaiy  of  Jehoiachin.  Now  four  generations 
cover  120  years — and  120  years  from  B.O.  599 
bring  us  to  B.C.  479,  i.e,  to  the  6th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes.  And  now  it  would  seem  both 
possible  and  probable  that  the  Mordecai  mentioned 
in  the  duplicate  passage,  Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7,  ns 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  captives  who  retui-ned  from 
time  to  time  from  Babylon  to  Judaea,  was  the 
same  as  Mordecai  of  the  bode  of  Esther.  As 
regards  his  place  in  profane  history,  the  domestic 
aunals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  are  so  scanty,  that  it 
would  not  suipnse  us  to  find  no  mention  of  Mor- 
decai. But  tbera  is  a  person  named  by  Ctesias, 
who  probably  saw  the  veiT  chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Meiiia  and  Persia  re^rred  to  in  Esth.  x.  2, 
whose  name  and  character  present  some  points  of 
resemblance  with  Mordecai,  viz.  Mataois,  or  Na- 
tacas,  whom  he  describes  as  Xei-xes'  chief  finvounte, 
and  the  most  powei*ful  of  them  all.  He  relates  of 
Iiim,  that  when  Xenes  after  his  return  from  Greece 
had  commissioned  Megabyzus  to  go  and  plunder 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  upon  his  refusal, 
he  sent  Matacas  the  eunuch,  to  insult  the  god, 
and  to  plunder  his  property,  which  Matacas  did, 
and  returned  to  Xerxes.  The  known  hatred  of 
Xerxes  to  idol-worship  makes  his  selection  of  a 
Jew  for  his  prime  minister  very  probable,  and 
there  are  strong  points  of  resemblance  in  what  is 
thus  related  of  Matacas,  and  what  we  know  from 
Scripture  of  Mordecai.  Again,  that  Mordecai  was, 
what  Matacas  is  i-elated  to  have  been,  a  eunuch, 
seems  not  improbable  from  his  having  neither  wife 
nor  child,  from  his  bringing  np  his  cousin  Ef^her 
in  his  own  house,  from  his  situation  in  the  king's 
gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  from  his  being  raised  to  the  highest  post  of 
power  by  the  king,  which  we*  know  from  Persian 
history  was  so  otlen  the  case  with  the  king's 
eunuchs.  The  most  plausible  etymology  usually 
civen  for  the  name  Mordecai  i«?  that  favonred  by 
Gesenius,  who  connects  it  with  Meixniach  the  Ba- 
bylonian idol,  called  Mardok  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
name  of  a  Babylonian  idol  should  have  been  given 
to  him  under  the  Persian  dynasty.  If  then  we 
suppose  the  original  foiin  of  the  name  to  have  been 
Matacai,il  would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  orthography 
become  Moixlecai.  As  regards  his  place  in  Bab- 
binical  estimation,  Mordecai,  as  is  natural,  stands 
very  hijjh.  The  interpolations  in  the  Greek  book 
of  Esther  are  one  indication  of  his  popularity  with 
his  countrymen.  The  Targum  {oi  late  date)  shows 
that  this  increased  rather  than  diminished  v^-ith  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  It  is  said  of  Mordecai  that  he 
knew  the  seventy  languagea^  i.  e.  the  languages  of 
all  the  nations  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.,  which  the 
Jews  count  as  seventy  nations,  and  that  his  age 
exceeded  400  years.  He  is  continually  designated 
/>f  tite  MppellaUon    '*  the  Joit.**     Benyanvn  o£ 


Tudela  plaees  the  tomb  of  Mordecai  and  EstlMr  at 
Hamadan,  or  Ecbataoa.  Othen,  howeTer,  jimot 
the  tomb  of  Mordecai  in  Susa. 

Xo'relL— 1.  The  plain,  or  plaiks  (or,  as  it 
should  lather  be  rendered,  the  OAK  or  OAKB),  or 
MOREH.     The  Oak  of  Morah  was  the  first  recorded 
halting  place   of  Abram  after  bis  entrance  mto 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  zii.  6).    It  was  at  the 
**  place  of  Shecfaem  "  (xii.  6),  close  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Dent.  zi.  30).     Ther^ 
is  reason  for  believing  that  this  place,  the  sorne  of 
so  important  an  occnrrenoe  in  Abram's  early  rend* 
ence  in  Canaan,  may  have  been  also  that  of  one 
even  more  important,  the  crisis  of  his  later  lile, 
the  taring  of  Isaac,  on  a  mountain  in  "  the  land 
of  Moriah."     Whether  the  oaks  of  Moreh  had  any 
connexion  with— 8.  Tbe  Hill  of  Mobeh,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  Midianites  and  Amakldtea  were 
encamped  before  Gideon's  attack  upon  than  (Jik%. 
vii.  1),  seems,  to  say  the  least,  most  UDoertaia. 
Copious  as  are  the  details  furnished  of  that  grest 
event  of  Jewish  history,  those  whldi  enable  ns  to 
judge  of  its  precise  situation  are  very  scanty.     Bat 
a  compai-ison  of  Judg.  vi.  33  with  rii.  1  makes  it 
evident  that  it  lay  in  the  valley  of  Jeznel,  rather 
on  the  north  tkie  of  the  valley,  and  north  also  of 
the  eminence  on  which  Gideon's  little  bind  of 
heroes  was  clustered.    These  conditions  are  most 
accurately  fulfiUed  if  we  assume  Jebel  ed-IM^^ 
the  **  Little  Hermon  "  of  the  modem  travellers,  to 
be  Moreh,  the  Am^ahod  to  be  the  spring  of 
Harod,  and  Gidecm's  position  to  have  been  on  the 
north-east  slope  of  Jebei  FuHa  (Mount  Gilbea), 
between  the  vilUge  of  Nuris  and  the  laat-mentiooed 
spring. 

Xoreih'etliHGatll,  a  place  named  by  the  prophet 
Mkadi  only  (Mic.  i.  14),  in  company  with  Lachish, 
Achzib,  Mareshah,  and  other  towns  of  the  lowUoid 
district  of  Judah.  Micah  was  himself  the  native  of 
a  place  called  Moresheth.  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
in  the  Onomasticonf  describe  Morasthi  as  a  moder- 
ate-sized village  near  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  cast 
Supposing  Beit-jibrin  to  be  Eleutheropolis,  no 
tmces  of  the  name  of  Moresheth-gath  have  been  jet 
discovered  in  this  direction. 

Moriah.— L  The  Land  of  Mortah.  On 
**  one  of  the  mountains  "  in  this  district  took  place 
the  sacrifice  of  Isiyac  (Gen.  xxii.  2).  What  the 
name  of  the  mountain  was  we  are  not  told ;  but 
it  was  a  conspicuous  one,  visible  from  **  afiir  off" 
(ver.  4).  Nor  does  the  narrative  afibrd  any  dais 
for  ascertaining  its  position.  After  the  deliverance 
of  Isaac,  Abraham,  with  a  play  on  the  name  of 
Moriah  impossible  to  convey  in  English,  called  the 
spot  Jehovah-jireh,  "  Jehovah  sees  "  (i.  e.  provides), 
and  thus  originated  a  proverb  referring  to  the  pro- 
vidoitial  and  opportune  interference  of  God.  **  la 
the  mount  of  Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen."  It  is 
most  natural  to  take  the  *'  land  of  Moriah  "  as  the 
same  district  with  that  in  which  the  **Oak  (A.  V. 
*•  plain  ")  of  Moreh  "  was  situated,  and  not  as  that 
which  contains  Jerusalem,  as  the  modem  traditioo, 
which  would  identify  the  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.  sad 
that  of  2  Chr.  iii.  1,  alfirms. — 8.  MOCNT  Moriah. 
The  name  ascribed,  in  2  Chr.  iii.  I  only,  to  the 
eminence  on  which  Solomon  built  the  Temple; 
*•  where  He  appeared  to  David  his  fisther,  in  a 
place  which  David  prepared  in  the  threshing-iloor 
of  Araunah  the  Jebusite."  From  the  meotion  oi 
Araunah,  the  inference  is  natural  that  the  ''sp- 
X^^eaxviCft"  alluded  to  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
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jiiiirtmii  flf  tlie  threthiDg-6oor  by  DiiTid,  and  hk 
erwttoB  tbereoD  of  the  altar  (2  Sun.  izhr. ;  1  Chr. 
nl.)  But  it  will  be  obnenred  that  nothing  is  aaidL 
in  the  namtlTet  of  that  erent  of  any  **  appearaooe  " 
of  Jchorah.  A  tradition  which  first  appears  in  a 
definite  shape  in  Josephus,  and  is  now  almost  nni- 
▼snally  accepted,  asserts  that  the  **  Mount  Moriah" 
of  the  Chronicles  is  identical  with  the  **  mountain  " 
in  *<  the  land  of  Moriah  "  of  Genesis,  and  that  the 
spot  on  which  Jehovah  appeared  to  DaTid,  and  on 
which  the  Temple  was  built,  was  the  yery  spot  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  But  the  single  occurrence  of 
the  name  in  this  one  passage  of  Chronicles  is  surely 
not  eooui^  to  establish  a  coincidence,  which  if  we 
consider  it  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  Except  in 
the  esse  of  Salem,  and  that  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained— the  name  of  Abraham  does  not  appear  once 
in  connexion  with  Jerusalem  or  the  later  royal  or 
eodesiMtical  glories  of  Israel.  Jerusalem  lies  out 
of  the  path  of  the  patriarchs,  and  has  no  part  in 
the  history  of  Israel  till  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy.  But  in  addition  to  this,  Jerusalem  is 
incompatible  with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xxii.  To  name  only  two  instances — (1.) 
The  Temple  mount  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a 
eoospicoous  eminence.  It  is  not  visible  till  the 
traveler  is  close  upon  it  at  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Talley  of  Hinnom,  from  whence  he  looks  down 
upon  it  as  on  a  lower  eminence.  (2.)  If  Salem 
was  Jerasalem,  then  the  trial  of  Abraham's  fiuth, 
instead  of  taking  pbce  in  the  lonely  and  desolate 
spot  implied  by  tiie  narrative,  where  not  even  fire 
was  to  be  obtained,  and  where  no  help  but  that  of 
the  Almighty  was  nigh,  actually  took  place  imder 
the  vexy  walls  of  the  dty  of  Melchizedek.  But, 
while  there  is  no  traoe  except  in  the  single  passage 
quoted  of  Moriah  being  attached  to  any  part  of 
Jemaalem  —  <m  the  other  hand  in  the  dightly 
different  form  of  Mobeh  it  did  exist  attached  to 
the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  the 
spot  of  Abram's  first  residence  in  Palestine. 

Morter.  The  simplest  and  probably  most 
andent  method  of  preparing  com  for  food  was  by 
pounding  it  between  two  stoneit.  Conveuience 
su^ested  that  the  lower  of  the  two  stones  should 
be  hollowed,  that  the  com  might  not  escape, 
and  that  the  upper  should  be  shaped  so  as 
to  be  convenient  for  holding.  The  pestle  and 
mortar  must  have  existed  from  a  very  early 
period.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert  appear 
to  hare  possessed  mortars  and  handmills  among 
their  necessary  domestic  utensils.  When  the  manna 
fell  they  gathered  it,  and  either  ground  it  in  the 
mill  or  pounded  it  in  the  mortar  (Heb.  middcAh) 
till  it  was  fit  for  use  (Num.  xi.  8).  So  in  the 
present  day  stone  mortars  are  used  by  the  Arabs 
to  pound  wheat  for  their  national  dish  kii^. 
Another  word  macthh  (Prov.  xxvii.  22),  probably 
denotes  a  m<nlar  of  a  larger  kind  in  which  com 
was  pounded.  **  Though  thou  bray  the  fool  in  the 
mortar  among  the  bruised  com  with  the  pestle, 
yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him."  Com 
may  be  separated  from  its  husk  and  all  its  good 
propeities  preserved  by  such  an  operation,  but  the 
fool's  folly  is  so  essential  a  part  of  himself  that  bo 
analogous  process  can  remove  it  from  him.  Such 
seems  the  natural  interpretation  of  this  remarkable 
proTcrb.  The  langu^e  is  intentionally  exaggerated, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  an  allusion 
to  a  mode  of  punishment  by  which  crhninals  were 
yat  to  death,  by  heiog  pouaded  in  m  mortar,    A 
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carton  of  this  kind  existed  among  fbe  TvnAa,  but 
there  is  do  distinct  trace  of  it  among  the  Hebrews. 
Such,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  tbe  refinance  in 
the  proverb  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  illustrates  it  from 
his  Indian  experience. 

Xorter  (Gen.  xi.  3 ;  Ex.  i.  14 ;  Lev.  xiv.  42, 
45;  Is.  xli.  25 ;  Ex.  xiii.  10,  11,  14,  15,  xxii.  28 ; 
Nah.  iii.  14).  The  various  compacting  substances 
used  in  Oriental  buildings  appear  to  be — 1.  bitu- 
men, as  in  the  Babylonian  stnietures ;  2.  common 
mud  or  moistened  cUy ;  3.  a  very  firm  cement 
compounded  of  sand,  ashes,  and  lime,  in  the  pnv 
portions  respectively  of  1,  2,  3,  well  pounded, 
sonoetimes  mixed  and  sometimes  coated  with  oil,  so 
as  to  form  a  snr&oe  almost  impenetrable  to  wet  or 
the  weather.  In  Assyrian,  and  also  Egyptian  bride 
buildings  stubble  or  straw,  as  hair  or  wool  among 
ourselves,  was  added  to  increase  the  tenacity. 

Ko'ierah,  Dent.  x.  6,  apparently  the  same  as 
MoMTOth,  Num.  xxxiii.  30,  its  plural  form,  the 
name  of  a  place  near  Mount  Hor.  Hengstenberg 
thinks  it  'lay  in  the  Arabah,  where  that  mountain 
overhangs  it.  Burckfaardt  suggests  that  possibly 
Wady  Movta,  near  Petra  and  Mount  Hor,  may 
contain  a  corruption  of  Mosera.  This  does  not 
seem  likely. 

Xo'MS  (Heb.  MSdkeh  =  **  drawn  ").  The  legls* 
lator  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  materials 
for  his  life  are^I.  The  details  preserved  in  the 
Pentateuch.  II.  The  allusions  in  the  Prophets  and 
Piaalms.  III.  The  Jewish  traditions  preserved  in 
the  N.  T.  (Acts  vii.  20-38 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9 ;  Heb. 
xi.  23-28;  Jude9);  and  in  Josephus,  Philo,  and 
Clemens  Alex.  IV.  The  heathen  traditions  of 
Manetho,  Lysimachus,  and  Chaeremon,  preserved 
in  Josephus,  of  Artapanus  and  others  in  Eusebius, 
and  of  Hecataeus.  V.  The  Mussulman  traditions 
in  the  Koran,  aiMi  the  Arabian  legends.  VI. 
Apocry{4ial  Books  of  Moses:  —  (1)  Prayers  of 
Moses.  (2)  Apocalypse  of  Moses.  (3)  Ascension 
of  Moses.  VII.  In  modem  times  his  career  and 
legislation  have  been  treated  by  Warburton, 
Michaelia,  Ewald,  and  Bunsen.  His  life,  in  tije 
Uter  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  was  divided  into 
three  equal  portions  of  forty  years  each  (Acts  vii. 
23,  30,  36).  I.  His  birth  and  education.  The 
immediate  pedigree  of  Moses  is  as  follows  :-^ 
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The  fact  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  selection  of  that  tribe  as  the 
sacred  caste.  The  Levities!  pai'entage  and  the 
Egyptian  origin  both  appear  in  the  family  names. 
Ocrshom,  EUcuar^  ai-e  both  repeated  In  the 
younger  generations.  Ifo8e$  and  PkbiehoB  are 
Egyptian.  Moses  was  bora  acooreUng  to  Manetho 
at  Heliopolis,  at  the  time  of  the  dte^eA  depression 
of  his  nation  in  the  Egyptian  servitude.  His  birth 
(according  to  Joeq)hus)  had  been  fsc^^W  Vk 
Pharaoh  by  the  Ef^Van  TM^c^kaiA^  wsA  \«  \v\% 
firthcr  Amraxn  by  a  drenm.    TYwftftVwj  o^  V^'HiVxSi^ 
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is  thoroughly  Egyptian  la  its  scene.  The  beauty  |  when  he  was  i«M>lTed  to  reclaim  his  iiatiofliilit7« 
of  the  new-born  babe— in  the  later  versions  of  the  :  Here  again  the  N.  T.  preverres  the  traditioii  in  a 
story  amplified  into  a  beauty  and  size  almost  distincter  form  than  the  account  in  the  Pestateoch 
divine— induced  the  mother  to  make  extraordinary  (Heb.  zL  24-26).  According  to  the  Egyptian 
efforts  for  its  preservation  from  the  general  destruc-  tradition,  although  a  priest  of  Heliopolia,  he  always 
tion  of  the  male  children  of  Israel.  For  three  performed  his  prayers  according  to  the  euetom  of 
months  the  child  was  concealed  in    the   house,   his  fathers,  outside  the  walls  of  the  dty,  in  the 


open  air,  tumii^   towards  the   snn«risiDg    (Joa. 
c.  Apkm,  ii.  2).    Various  plots  of 


Then  his  mother  placed  him  in  a  small  boat  or 
basket  of  papyrus,  closed  against  the  water  by 

bitumen.  This  was  placed  among  the  aquatic  |  were  contrived  against  him,  which  fiuled.  The  last 
vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  canals  of  the  ;  was  after  he  had  ali^eady  escaped  across  the  Kile 
Nile.  The  mother  departed  us  if  unable  to  bear  from  Memphis,  warned  by  his  brother  Aatoo,  and 
the  sight.  The  sister  lingered  to  watch  her  when  punued  by  the  assassin  he  killed  him  (A.), 
brother's  &to.  The  Egyptian  princess  came  down.  The  same  general  acooont  of  conspiracies  against  his 
afler  the  Homeric  simplicity  of  the  age,  to  bathe '  *'^  '~   *       *■  "  ^  '~^    "    *'''       '"  "*^"' 

in  the  sacred  river,  or  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §5)  to  play 
by  its  side.  Her  attendant  slaves  followed  her. 
She  saw  the  basket  in  the  flags,  or  (Jos.  Ibid,) 
borne  down  the  stream,  and  despatched  divere  after 
it.  The  divera,  or  one  of  the  female  slaves, 
brought  it.  It  was  opened,  and  the  ciy  of  the 
child  moved  the  princess  to  compassion.  She 
determined  to  rear  it  as  her  own.  The  child  (Joa. 
Ibid.)  refused  the  milk  of  Egyptian  nurses.  The 
sister  was  then  at  hand  to  recommend  a  Hebrew 
nurse.  The  child  was  brought  up  as  the  piincess's 
son,  and  the  memoiy  of  the  incident  was  long 
cherished  in  the  name  given  to  the  foundling  of 
the  water's  side— whether  according  to  its  Hebrew 
or  Egyptian  form.  Its  Hebrew  form  is  Motheh, 
from  Mdahdh,  **  to  draw  out " — **  because  I  have 
drawn  him  out  of  the  water.'*  But  this  is  pro- 
bably the  Hebrew  form  given  to  a  foreign  word. 
In  Coptic,  mo  =  water,  nnd  usAtfasaved.  This  is 
the  explanation  given  by  Josephus.  The  child  was 
adopted  by  the  princess.  Tradition  describes  its 
beauty  as  so  great  that  passers-by  stood  fixed  to 
look  at  it,  and  labourers  left  their  work  to  steal  a 
glance  (Jos.  Ant,  ii.  9,  §6).  From  this  time  for 
many  years  Moses  must  be  considered  as  an 
Egyptian.  In  the  Pentateuch  this  period  is  a 
blank,  but  in  the  N.  T.  he  is  represented  as 
**  educated  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  F]gyptians," 
and  as  **  mighty  in  words  and  deeds  "  (^Acts  vii. 
22).  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Jewish  and  Egyptian  traditions  which  fill  up  the 
silence  of  the  saci'ed  writer.  He  was  educated  at 
Heliopolis  (comp.  Strabo,  xvii.  1),  and  grew  up 
there  as  a  priest,  under  his  Egyptian  name  of 
Osandph  or  Tisithen.  He  was  taught  the  whole 
range  of  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Assyrian  literature. 
From  the  Egyptians  especially  he  learned  mathem- 
ntics,  to  train  his  mind  for  the  unprejudiced  re- 
ception of  truth  (Philo,  V.  M,  i.  5).  He  taught 
Orpheus,  and  was  hence  called  by  the  Greeks 
Musaeus  (ft.),  nnd  by  the  Egyptians  Hermes  (ib.). 
He  taught  grammar  to  the  Jews,  whence  it  spi^ead 
to  Phoenicia  aud  Greece.  He  was  sent  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  He  got  rid  of 
the  serpents  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by 
tuj-ning  baskets  full  of  ibises  upon  them  (Jos.  Ani, 
ii.  10,  §2),  and  founded  the  city  of  Hermopolis  to 
commemorate  his  victory.  He  advanced  to  Saba, 
the  capital  of  Ethi(^ia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Meroe,  from  his  adopted  mother  Menhis,  whom  he 
buried  there  {ib.),  Thaibis,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Ethiopia,  fidl  in  love  with  him,  and  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt  with  her  as  his  wife 
(Jos.  Ibid.).  II.  The  nurture  of  his  mother  is 
probably  spoken  of  aa  the  link  which  bound  him  to 


life  appeara  in  Josephus  {Ant,  ii.  10).     All  that 
remains  of  these  traditions  in  the  lacred  nwimtive 
is  the  simple  and  natural  incident,  that  aeeing  an 
Israelite  suffering  the  bastinado  from  an  Egyptian, 
and  thinking  that  they  were  alone,  he  slew  the 
Egyptian,  and  buried  the  corpse  in  the  aand.     The 
fire  of  petiiotism  which  thus  turned  him  inte  m 
deliverer  from  the  oppressors,   tumf  him   in  the 
same  story  into  the  peace-maker  of  the  opprcsaed. 
It  is  chaiucteristic  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Jewuh 
records  that  his  flight  ia  there  oocaaiooed  nther  by 
the  malignity  of  his  oountr3rmen  than  by  the  enmity 
of  the  Egyptians.    He  fled  into  Midian.     Beyond 
the  &ct  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  its  precise  situation  is  unknown.     There  was 
a  famous  well  ("  the  wdl,"  Ex.  ii.  15)  surrounded 
by  tanks  for  the  watering  of  the  flocks  of  the 
Bedouin    herdsmen.      By  this  wdl    the  fogitiTe 
seated  himself,  and  watched  the  gathering  of  the 
sheep.      There  were  the  Arabian  shepherds,  and 
there  were  also  seven  maidens,  whom  the  diep- 
herds  rudely  drove  away  from  the  water.    The 
chivalrous  spirit  which  had  already  broken  finth  in 
behalf  of  his  oppressed  countiymen,  broke  Ibrth 
again  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  maidens.     They 
returned  unusually  soon  to  their  fisither,  and  told 
him  of  their  adventure.     Moses,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  been  **  an  Egyptian  **  (Ex.  ii.  19^  bow 
became  for  an  unknown  period,  extended  by  the 
later  tradition  over  forty  yeare  (Acto  vii.  30),  aa 
Arabian.     He  married  Zipporah,  daughter  of  his 
host,  to  whom  he  also  beoune  the  slave  and  shep- 
beixi  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iii.  1).     But  the  chief  effect  at 
this  stay  in  Arabia  is  on  Moses  himself.     It  wis  in 
the  seclusion  and  simplicity  of  his  shepherd-life  that 
he  i-eceived  his  call  as  a  prophet.     The  tnuiitioosl 
scene  of  this  great  event  is  in  the  valley  of  Shosyb, 
or  Hobab,  on   the  N.  side  of  Jebel  MQsa.      The 
original  indications  are  too  slight  to  enable  us  to 
fix  the  spot  with  any  certainty.     It  was  at  "the 
back  "  of  the  "  wilderness"  at  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1): 
to  which  the  Hebrew  adds,  whilst  the  LXX.  omits, 
**  the  mountein  of  God."     Upon  the  mountain  was 
a  well-known  acacia,  the  thorn-ti'ee  of  the  desert, 
spreading  out  its  tangled  branches,  thick  set  with 
white  thorns,  over  the  rocky  ground.     It  was  this 
tree  which  became    the   symbol   of   the    Divioe 
Presence:  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  io 
which  the  diy   branches    would    naturally  hsre 
crackled  and  burnt  in  a  moment,  but  which  plajed 
round  it  without  consuming  it.    The  rocky  ground 
at  once  became  **  holy,"  and  the  shepherd's  sandsl 
was  to  be  taken  off  no  leas  than  on  the  threshold 
of  a  palace  or  a  temple.     The  call  or  revelation 
was  two&ld— 1.  The  declaration  of  the  Sacred 
Name  expresses  the  eternal    self-existence  of  the 
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delirv  hii  people.  The  two  ngns  are  characteristic 
— the  one  of  oia  part  £g3rptian  life — the  other  of 
Ilia  aetire  shepherd  life.  In  the  rush  of  leprosy  into 
his  hand  is  the  link  between  him  and  the  people 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  a  nation  of  lepers.  In 
the  tnnsformation  of  his  shepherd's  statf  is  the 
glorification  of  the  simple  pastoml  life,  of  which 
that  staff  was  the  symbol,  into  the  great  career 
which  lay  before  it.  He  returns  to  Egypt  fix>m 
his  exile.  His  Arabian  wife  and  her  two  in&nt 
sMis  are  with  him.  She  is  seated  with  them  on 
the  ass.  He  appaivntly  walks  by  their  side  with 
his  shepherd's  staff.  On  the  journey  back  to  E^^ypt 
a  mysterious  incident  occurred  in  the  &mily.  The 
mort  probable  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  at  the 
caraTanserai  either  Moses  or  Gershom  was  struck 
with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  illness.  In  some 
way  this  illness  was  connected  by  Zippoiah  with 
the  &ct  that  her  son  had  not  been  drcumcised. 
She  instantly  performed  the  rite,  and  threw  the 
sharp  instrument,  stained  with  the  fresh  blood,  at 
the  feet  of  her  huslMnd,  exclaiming  in  the  agony  of 
a,  mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her  child — **  A 
bloody  husband  thou  art,  to  caose  the  death  of  my 
son."  Then,  when  the  reoorery  from  the  illness 
took  place,  she  exclaims  again,  **  A  bloody  hosband 
atill  thou  art,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  child's 
death,  bat  only  to  bring  about  his  circumcision.'' 
It  would  seem  to  hare  been  in  consequence  of  this 
event,  whatever  it  was,  that  the  wife  and  her  diildren 
were  sent  back  to  Jethro,  and  remained  with  him 
till  Moses  joined  them  at  Kephidim  (Ex.  xviii.  2-6). 
After  this  parting  he  advanced  into  the  desert,  and 
at  the  sanoe  ^t  where  he  had  had  his  vision  en- 
eountered  Aaron  (Ex.  iv.  27).  From  that  meeting 
and  cooperation  we  hare  the  first  distinct  indica- 
tion of  his  personal  appearance  and  chai-acter.  But 
beyond  the  slight  glance  at  his  infantine  beauty,  no 
hint  of  this  gi-and  personality  la  given  in  the  Bible. 
What  is  described  is  rather  the  reverse.  The  only 
point  there  brought  out  is  a  singular  and  unlocked 
for  infirmity.  '*  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow 
tongue."  In  the  solution  of  Uiis  difficulty  which 
Moses  ofien,  wc  read  both  the  disinterestedness, 
^. which  is  tlie  most  distinct. trait  of  his  personal 
character,  and  the  future  relation  of  the  two 
brothers.  Aaion  spoke  and  acted  for  Moses,  and 
was  the  permanent  inheritor  of  the  sacred  staff  of 
power.  But  Moses  was  the  inspiring  soul  behind. 
III.  The  history  of  Moses  henceforth  is  the  histoiy 
of  Israel  for  forty  years.  It  is  important  to  trace 
his  relation  to  his  immediate  circle  of  followers. 
In  the  Exodus,  he  takes  the  decisive  lead  on  the 
m'ght  of  the  flight.  Up  to  that  point  he  and  Aaron 
appear  almost  on  an  equality.  But  after  that, 
Moses  is  usually  mentioned  alone.  Aaron  still  held 
the  second  place.  Another,  nearly  equal  to  Aaron, 
is  Hub,  of  the  ti-ibe  of  Judah.  Miriam  always 
held  the  independent  position  to  which  her  age 
entitled  her.  Her  part  was  to  supply  the  voice 
and  song  to  her  brother's  prophetic  power.  But 
Moses  u  incontestably  the  chief  personage  of  the 
hbtory,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  one  else  is  described 
before  or  since.  In  the  traditions  of  the  desert, 
whether  late  or  early,  his  name  predominates  over 
that  of  every  one  else.  **  The  Books  of  Moses " 
are  ao  called  Tas  afterwards  the  Books  of  Samuel), 
in  all  probability  from  his  being  the  chief  subject 
of  than.  It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to 
redooe  this  great  character  into  a  mere  passive 
iastmment  of  the  Divine  Will,  as  though  he  had 
himself  borne  no  oooscious  part  in  the  actiooB  in 
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which  he  figures,  or  the  messages  which  he  deliven. 
This,  however,  is  as  incompatible  with  tha  gmtnl 
tenor  of  the  Scriptural  account,  as  it  is  with  the 
common  lai^uage  in  which  he  has  been  described 
by  the  Chnrdi  in  all  ages.  He  must  be  considered, 
like  all  the  saints  and  heroes  of  the  Bible,  as  a 
man,  of  marvellous  gifts,  raised  up  by  Dirine 
Proridenci^  for  a  special  purpose;  but  led  into  a 
cloiier  communion  with  ue  invi^ble  world  than 
was  vouchttfed  to  any  other  in  the  Old  Testament. 
There  are  two  main  characters  in  which  he  appears, 
as  a  Leader  and  as  a  Prophet,  (a.)  As  a  Leader, 
his  life  divides  Itself  into  the  three  epochs— of  the 
maivh  to  Sinai ;  the  march  fixnn  Sinai  to  Kadesh ; 
and  the  c<Hiquest  of  the  Transjordanic  kingdoms. 
Of  his  natuial  gifts  in  this  capacity,  we  have  but 
few  means  of  jigging.  The  two  main  difficulties 
whidi  he  encountered  were  the  reluctance  of  the 
people  to  submit  to  his  guidance,  and  the  impractic- 
able nature  of  the  country  which  they  had  to 
traverse.  The  incidents  wiUi  which  his  name  was 
specially  connected  both  in  the  sacred  narrative, 
and  in  the  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  heathen  traditions, 
were  those  of  supplying  water,  when  most  wanted. 
In  the  Pentateuch  these  supines  of  water  take  place 
at  Manh,  at  Horeb,  at  Kadesh,  and  in  the  laud  of 
Moab.  Of  the  thi^ee  first  of  these  incidents,  tradi- 
tional sites,  bearing  his  name,  are  shown  In  the 
desert  at  the  present  day,  though  most  of  them  are 
rejected  by  modem  travellers  The  route  through 
the  wilderness  is  described  at  having  been  made 
under  his  guidance.  The  particular  spot  of  the 
encampment  is  fixed  by  the  doudy  pillar.  But  the 
direction  of  the  people  first  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
then  to  Mount  Sinai,  is  communicated  through 
Moses,  or  given  by  him.  On  approaching  Pelestine 
the  office  of  the  leader  becomes  blended  with  that 
of  the  general  or  the  conqueror.  By  Moses  the 
spies  were  sent  to  explore  the  country.  Against 
his  advice  took  place  the  first  disastrous  battle  at 
Hormah.  To  his  guidance  is  ascribed  the  circuit* 
ons  route  by  which  the  nation  approached  Palestine 
from  the  East,  and  to  his  generalship  the  two 
snocessful  campaigns  in  which  Sihon  and  Og  were 
defeated.  The  nan-ative  is  told  so  shortly,  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  foivetting  that  at  this  last  stage  of 
his  IHe  Moses  must  have  been  as  much  a  conqueror 
and  victorious  soldier  as  Joshua.  (6.)  His  cha* 
racter  as  a  Prophet  is,  fi-om  the  nature  of  the  case, 
more  distinctly  brought  out.  He  is  the  first  as  he 
is  the  greatert  example  of  a  Prophet  in  the  0.  T. 
In  a  certain  sense,  he  appears  as  the  centre  of  a 
prophetic  circle,  now  for  the  first  time  named.  His 
brother  and  sister  wei'e  both  endowed  with  pro- 
phetic gifts.  The  seventy  elders,  and  Eldad  and 
Medad  also,  all  **  prophesied "  (Num.  xi.  25-27). 
But  Moses  rose  high  above  all  these.  With  him 
the  Divine  revelations  were  made,  **  mouth  to 
month,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches, 
and  the  similitude  of  Jehovah  shall  he  behold  " 
(Num.  xii.  8).  Of  the  especial  modes  of  this  more 
direct  commtmication,  four  great  examples  are  given, 
ooiTesponding  to  four  critical  epochs  in  his  historicnl 
career.  (1.)  The  appearance  of  the  Divine  presence 
in  the  flaming  acacia-tree  has  been  already  noticed. 
No  form  is  described.  "  The  Angel,"  or  **  Messen- 
ger," is  spoken  of  as  being  **  in  the  flame  "  (Ex.  iii. 
2-6).  (2.)  In  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount 
Sinai,  the  outward  form  of  the  revelation  was  a 
thick  darkness  as  of  a  thunder-cloud,  out  of  whkVv 
proceeded  a  voice  ^E.x.  iqx.  \^,tx,'IV^.  Tcv^  ^* 
relation  OQ  this  ooeaaion  ^»»  «b^\!b2I\^  cjt  ^^^"uq^ 
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of  JeeK)VAH.    On  two  occamons  he  is  desoribed  •• 
having  penetrated  within    the    darkness,  and  re- 
mained there,  sooocssireljT,  for  two  peiiods  of  forty 
dajs,  of  whidi  the  second  was  spent  in  absolute 
seclusion  and  fasting  (Ex.   xxir.  18,  zxxir.  28). 
(3.)  It  was  nearly  at  the  close  of  those  communi- 
cations in  the  moontains  of  Sinai  that  an  especial 
rerelation  was  made  to  him   personally.    In  the 
despondency  produced  by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten 
calf,  he  besought  Jehovah  to  show  him  **His 
glory.**      The    wish    was   thoroughly    Egyptian. 
But  the  Divine  answer  is  thoroughly  Biblical.    It 
announced  that  an  actual  vision  of  God  was  im- 
potable.   '*  Thou  canst  not  see  my  fiice ;  for  there 
shall  no  man  see  my   face  and  live."     He  was 
commanded  to    hew  two   blocks   of    sUme,    like 
those  which  he  had  destroyed.    He  was  to  come 
absolutely  alone.     He  took  his  place  on  a  well- 
known  or  prominent  rock  (*'the  rock**)  (zxxiii. 
21).    The  cloud  passed  by  (xxxiv.  5,  xxxiii.  22). 
A  voice  proclainfled  the  two  immutable  attributes 
of  God,  justice  and  Love — in  words  which  became 
part  of  the  religious  creed  of  Israel  and  of  the  world 
{xxxiv.  6,  7).     (4.)  The  fourth  mode  of  Divine 
manifestation  was  that  which  is  desciibed  as  com- 
mencing at  this  juncture,  and  which  continued  with 
more  or  less  continuity  through  the  rest  of  his 
career.     Immediately  after  the  catastrophe  of  the 
worship  of  the  calf,  and  apparently  in  consequa>oe 
of  it,  Moses  removed  the  chief  tent  outside  the 
camp,  and  invested  it  with  a  sacred  character  under 
the  name  of  **  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  Con- 
gregation*' (xxxiii.  7).     This  tent  became  hence- 
tbrth  the  chief  scene  of  his  'oonununications  with 
God.     It  was  duiiug  these  communications  that  a 
peculiarity  is  mentioned  which  apparently  had  not 
been  seen  before.     It  was  on  his  tinal  descent  from 
JHount  Sinai,  afler  his  second  long  seclusion,  that  a 
splendour  shone  on  his  face,  as  if  from  the  glory  of 
the  Divine  Presence.     There  is  another  form  of  the 
prophetic  gitlt,  in  which   Moses   mora  neai'ly   re- 
sembles the  later  prophets.     It  is  clear  that  the 
prophetical  office,  as  represented  in  the  history  of 
Mcses,  included  the  poetical   form  of  composition 
which  characterizes  the  Jewish  prophecy  generally. 
These  poetical  utterances,  whether  connected  with 
Moses  by  ascription  or  by  actual  authortthip,  enter 
so  largely  into  the  full  Biblical  conception  of  his 
chai-acter,    that    they    must   be  here   mentioned. 
1.  **The  song  which   Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel  sung"  (atler  the  passage   of  the  Red  Sea, 
Ex.   XV.    1-19;.     2.    A   fragment  of  a   war^song 
agnin^t  Amalek  (Ex.  xvii.  16).     o.  A  fi-agment  of 
a  lyrical  burst  of  indignation  (Ex.  xxxii.  18).     4. 
Probably,  either  from  him  or  his  immediate  pro- 
phetic followers,  the   fragments  of  war-songs   in 
Num.  xxi.  14,  15,  27-30,  pieaerved  in  the  "book 
of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,"  Num.  xxi.  14;  and  the 
address  to  the  well,  xxi.  16,  17,  18.     5.  The  song 
of  Moses   (Deut.  xxxii.    1-43),   setUng  forth   the 
greatness  and  the  failings  of  Israel.     6.  The  bless- 
ing of  MoRes  on  the  tribes  (Deut.  x.\xiii.   1-29). 
7.  The  90th  Psalm,  **  A  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man 
of  God."   The  title,  like  aU  the  titles  of  the  Psalms, 
is  of  doubtful  authority,  and  the  Psalm  has  oiten 
been   referred   to   a  later   author.     How   far   the 
giadual  development  of  these  revelations  or  pro- 
phetic utterances  had  any  connexion  with  his  own 
chaiacter  and  history,  the  materials  are  not  such  as 
to  justify  any  decisive  judgment.     His  Egyptian 
edncHtion  must,  on  the  one  hand,  have  supplied  him 
with  much  of  *h6  ritual  of  the  UymWIq  ^ov^x^. 
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The  ooincidenoei  between  the  arMngOMBte  of  the 
priesthood,  the  di-ess,  the  aacrifices,  the  ark,  in  the 
two  countries,  are  decisive.    On  the  otbar  hand* 
the  prodamation  of  the  Unity  of  God,  implicfc  '~ 
distinct    antagonism,    almost    a    eonacioas    recoil 
against  the  l^ptian  system.    And  the  abwooe  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  proves  at  least  a 
remarkable  independence  of  the  Egyptian  theology, 
in  which  that  great  doctrine  held  so  prominent  a 
place.    The  prophetio  office  of  Moses  can  only  be 
fully    considered    in    coniiexion  with  his    whole 
diaracter  and  appearance  (Hos.  xii.  13).    He  was 
in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself  the  founder  and  re- 
presentative of  his  people.      And,  in  aronxianc- 
with  this  complete  identification  of  himself  with  his 
nation,  is  the  only  strong  personal  trait  whidi  we 
are  able  to  gather  from  his  history  (Num.  xii.  3). 
The  word  **  meek  "  is  hardly  an  adequate  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  should  be  rather  **  mudi 
enduring."      It  represents  what  we  should  now 
designate  by  the  word  **  disinterested."     All  that 
is  told  of  him  indicates  a  withdrawal  of  himself,  a 
pieference  of  the  cause  of  his  nation  to  his  own 
interests,   which    makes  him  the  most  complete  ^ 
example  of  Jewish  pstriotism.  In  exact  conformity 
with  his  life  ia  the  account  of  his  end.    The  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  describes,  and  is,  the  long  Urit 
fiurewell  of  the  prophet  to  his  people.     It  takes 
pUce  on  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  wanderings,  in  the  plains  <<f 
Moab  (Deut.  i.  3,  5).     He  is  described  as  120 
years  of  age,  but  wiUi  his  sight  and  his  freshness 
of  strength   unabated  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7).     The  ad- 
diess  from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  xxx.  contains  the  lecapitahi- 
tion  of  the  Law.     Joshua  is  then  appointed  his 
successor.     The  Law  ia  written  out,  and  ordered 
to  be  deposited  in  the  Ark  (ch.  xxxi.).  •  The  song 
and  the  blessing  of  the  tribes  conclude  the  farewell 
(ch.  xxxii.  xxxiii.).    And  then  comes  the  mysterious 
close.     As  if  to  cariy  out  to  the  last  the  idea  that 
the  prophet  was  to  live  not  for  himself,  but  for  his 
people,  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  »ee  the  good  land 
beyond  the  Jordan,  but  not  to  possess  it  himself. 
The  sin  for  which  this  penalty  was  imposed  on  the 
prophet  is  ditficult  to  ascertain  clearly.    He  ascends 
a  mountain   in  the  range   which  rises  above  the 
Jordan  valley.     The  mountain  tract  was  known  by 
the  general  name  of  the  PISGAH.     Its  summit* 
apparently   were   dedicated   to  different   divinities 
(Num.  xxiii.  14).     On  one  of  these,  consecrated  to 
Nebo,  Moses  took  his  stand,  and  sui^eyed  the  four 
gieat  masses  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan — so 
tar  OS  it  could  be  discerned  fiom  that  height.    The 
view  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  all   nations. 
"  So  Morses  the  servant  of  Jehovah  died  there  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  accoixiing  to  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
and  He  buried  him  in  a  *  ravine*  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  *  before  '  I^th-peor — but  no  man  knoweth  of 
his  i>epulchre  unto  this  day  .  .  .  And  the  children 
of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty 
days  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5-8).     This  is  all  that  is  said 
in  the  sacred  record.     Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Chris- 
tian traditions  have  laboured  to  fill  up  the  detail. 
His   grave,    though    studiously   concealed   in  the 
sacred  naiTative,  is  shown  by  the  Mussulmans  on ^ 
the  iccst  (and  therefore  the  wrong)  side  of  the  Jordan, 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  St.  Saba.     In  the  0.  T. 
the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur  so  frequently, 
after  tiie  close  of  the   Pentateuch,  as   might  be 
expected.     In  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  how- 
ever, he  is  frequently  named  as  the  chief  of  the 
Ww^^tak,   Aa. >i» \Jv.  T,  hft  is  referred  to  portly  » 
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fhe  repracDtatire  of  th«  Law— as  in  the  numerotis 
MiwagM  dted  abore — aad  in  the  risiion  of  the 
-^Tran^guratkm,  where  he  appears  side  by  side  with 
Elijah.  At  the  author  of  ^e  Law  he  is  contrasted 
with  Cairist,  the  Author  of  the  Gospel :  *'  The  law 
was  given  by  Moses  "  (John  i.  17).  The  ambi- 
goity  and  transitory  nature  of  his  glory  is  set 
against  the  permanence  and  clearness  of  Christianity 
(2  Cor.  iii.  13-18),  and  his  mediatorial  character 
against  the  unbroken  communication  of  God  in 
Christ  (Gal.  iii.  19).  His  "service"  of  God  U 
contrasted  with  Christ's  sonship  (Ueb.  iii.  5,  6). 
But  he  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  likeness  of  Christ ; 
and,  as  this  is  a  point  of  view  which  has  been 
almoat  lost  in  the  Church,  compared  with  the  more 
familiar  comparisons  of  Chiist  to  Adam,  David, 
Joshua,  and  yet  has  as  fiim  a  basis  in  fiict  as  any 
of  them,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  it  out  in  detail. 
1.  Moses  is,  as  it  would  seem,  the  only  character  of 
the  O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likens  Himself, 
— **  Mosea  wrote  of  me  "  (John  v.  46).  It  sug- 
gests three  main  points  of  likeness :— (a.)  Christ 
was,  like  Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of  the  people — 
the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  first.  (6.)  Christ,  like 
Moses,  is  a  Lawgiver :  '*  Him  shall  ye  hear." 
(c.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  was  a  Prophet  out  of  the 
midst  of  tlie  nation — **  from  their  brethi-en."  As 
Moses  was  the  entire  representative  of  his  people, 
fteling  for  them  more  than  for  himself,  absorbed 
in  their  intei*ests,  hopes,  and  fears,  so,  with  re- 
verence be  it  said,  was  Chiist.  2.  In  Ileb.  iii. 
1-19,  xii.  24-29,  Acts  vii.  37,  Christ  is  described, 
though  moi-e  obscurely,  as  the  Moses  of  the  new 
dispensation — as  the  Apocitle,  or  Messenger,  or 
Mediator,  of  God  to  the  people — as  the  Controller 
and  L««der  of  the  flock  or  hout>ehold  of  God.  3. 
The  details  of  their  lives  are  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  compared  (Acts  vii.  24-28,  35).  In 
Jude  9  is  an  allusion  to  an  altercation  between 
Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Moses.  It 
firobably  refers  to  a  lost  apocryphal  book,  men- 
tioned by  Origen,  called  the  *  Ascension,  or  A»- 
•omption,  of  Mo^es.' 

]fOMriam  =  M£SUULLJLM  11  (1  Esdr.  iz.  14; 
eomp.  £zr.  x.  15). 

][oaol1mmoiL=MESHULLAM  10  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

Xoth  (Heb.  *dsh).  By  the  Hebrew  word  we 
are  certainly  to  understand  some  specie?  of  clothes- 
moth  {tinea).  Refei*ence  to  the  desti'uctive  habits 
of  the  dotlies-moth  is  mode  in  Job  iv.  19,  xiii.  28 ; 
pa.  zxxix.  11,  &c.  In  Job  xxvii.  18,  "  He  buildeth 
bis  house  as  a  moth,"  it  is  clear  that  allusion  ia 
made  either  to  the  well-known  cose  of  the  Tinea 
ptOioneikif  or  some  allied  species,  or  else  to  the 
leaf-buikUng  larvae  of  some  other  member  of  the 
Lepidoptera,  The  clothes-moths  belong  to  the 
group  TineiruL,  order  Lepidiftera, 

Mother.  The  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  over 
all  contemporaneous  sybtems  of  legislation  and  of 
morals  is  strongly  shown  in  the  higher  estimation 
of  the  mother  in  the  Jewish  familv.  as  contrasted 
with  modem  Oriental,  as  well  as  ancient  Oriental 
and  classical  usage.  The  king's  mother,  as  appears 
in  the  case  of  Bathsheba,  was  treated  with  especial 
hoooor  (1  K.  ii.  19;  Ex.  xx.  12;  Lev.  xix.  3; 
Dent.  T.  16,  xzi.  18,  21  ;  Prov.  z.  1,  zv.  20,  xvii. 
25,  zzix.  15,  xxxi.  1,  30). 

MimBty  Xoiutaill.  In  the  0.  T.  our  trans- 
laton  have  employed  this  word  to  represent  the 
ibikmjiig  terms  only  of  the  original :  (1)  the  Heb. 
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har,  with  Its  derivative  or  kindi-ed  harar  or  herer ; 
and  (2)  the  Chaldee  ttir :  this  last  occurs  only  iu 
Dan.  ii.  35,  45.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  representing  6pos.  The 
Hebrew  word  Aor,  like  the  English  **  mountain,** 
is  employed  both  for  single  eminences  more  or  less 
isolated,  sudi  as  Sinai,  Gerizim,  Ebal,  Zion,  and 
Olivet,  and  for  ranges,  such  as  Lebanon.  It  is  also 
applied  to  a  mountainous  oountiy  or  district.  The 
various  eminences  or  mountain-districta  to  which 
the  word  har  is  applied  in  the  0.  T.  are  as  follow  : 
AoABiM ;  Amana  ;  of  the  Amalkkites  ;  of 

THE     AM0RITE8 ;     ARARAT ;     BaALAH  ;     BaAL- 

Hermon  ;  Bashan;  Bethel;  Bether;  Car- 
mel;  Ebal;  Ephraim;  Epuron;  Esau;  Gaash; 
Gkrizim;  Gilboa;  Gilead;  Halak;  Heres; 
Hermon  ;  HoR  (2) ;  HoREB ;  OF  Israel  ;  Je- 
ARiM;  Judah;  Ouvet,  or  OF  Olives  ;  Mizar; 
Moriah;  Naphtali;  Nedo;  Pauan;  Pe^azih; 
Samaria;  Seir;  Sephar;  Sinai;  Sion,  Sirion, 
or  Shenir  (all  names  for  Heimon);  Shapher; 
Tabor  ;  Zalmon  ;  Zemaraim  ;  Zion.  The 
Mount  of  tub  Valley  was  a  district  on  the  east 
of  Joixian,  within  the  territory  allotted  to  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  19),  containing  a  number  of  towns. 
The  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scriptures 
of  personification  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
countiy  is  very  I'emarkable.  The  following  are,  it 
is  bdieved,  all  the  words  used  with  this  object  in 
reUtion  to  mountains  or  hills: — 1.  Head,  Msh, 
Gen.  viii.  5 ;  Ex.  xiz.  20 ;  Dent,  zzxiv.  1 ;  1  K. 
xviii.  42;  (A.  V.  **top").  2.  Ears,  Aznm. 
Aznoth-Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  34 :  possibly  in  allusion 
to  some  projection  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
3.  Shoulder,  CdthSph.  Deut.  zzziii.  12 ;  Josh. 
XV.  8,  and  xviii.  16  ("ride").  4.  Side,  Ttad. 
Used  in  reference  to  a  mountain  in  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
26 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  34.  5.  Loins  or  Flanks, 
Cisldth.  Chiidoth-Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  12.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  name  of  a  villi^e,  probably  rituated  on 
this  part  of  the  mountain,  Ha-Cesulloth,  i.e.  the 
*Moins"  (Josh.  xix.  18).  6.  Rib,  Tsild.  Only 
used  once,  in  speaking  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
2   Sam.   xvi.    13,  and    there    titmblated    ''side." 

7.  Back,  Shecem,  Possibly  the  root  of  the  name 
of  the  town  Shechem^  whidi  may  be  derived  from 
its  situation,  as  it  were  on  the  back  of  Gerizim. 

8.  Thigh,  Jarcdh,  Applied  to  Mount  Ephraim, 
Judg.  xix.  1}  18 ;  and  to  Lebanon,  2  K.  xix.  23 ; 
Is.  xzxvii.  24.  Used  also  fur  the  **  sides'*  of  a 
cave,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3.  9.  The  word  translated 
**  covert"  in  1  Sam.zxv.  20  is  SSther,  from  sdthar 
'*  to  hide,"  and  probably  refers  to  the  shrubbery  or 
thicket  through  which  Abigail's  path  lay.  In  tliis 
passage  **  hill  "  should  be  '*  mountain."  The 
Clialdee  tAr  is  the  name  still  giv^  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  Jebcl  ei-T&r, 

Mount  (Is.  zxiz.  3 ;  Jer.  vi.  6,  &c.).  [SlEOE.] 
Hoantain  of  the  Amoritet,  specifically  men- 
tioned Deut.  i.  19,  20  (comp.  44).  It  seems  to  be 
the  range  whidi  rises  abruptly  from  the  plateau  of 
ct'Tih,  running  from  a  little  S.  of  W.  to  the  N.  of 
K.,  and  of  which  the  extremities  are  the  JeM  Araif 
en^Nahih  westwaixi,  and  Jt^l  el-Mukrah  east- 
ward, and  from  vfh'wh  line  the  country  continues 
mountainous  all  the  way  to  Hebron. 

Xonniillg.     The  numerous  list  of  words  em- 
ployed in  Scripture  to  express  the  various  actions 
which  are  chaiacteristio  of  mournings  shows  in  a 
great  degree  the  natuva  oC  \bia  3«wV^  «QtsXcitni>  \ti 
this  respect.    They  a^ij^Muc  VoYvKfa  woaXi^ni  ^m^i 
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ia  the  following  particalara  ^— 1.  Beating  the  breovt 
or  other  parts  of  the  body.  2.  Weeping  and  scream- 
ing in  an  excessive  d^jee.  3.  Wearing  sad-ooloured 
garmmts.  4.  Songs  df  lamentation.  5.  Funeral 
feasts.  6.  Employment  of  persons,  especially  women, 
to  lament.  (1.)  One  marked  lieature  of  Oriental 
mourning  is  what  may  be  called  its  studied  pub- 
licity, and  the  careful  obeenranoe  of  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  (Gen.  zxiii.  2 ;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  8 ;  Is.  xy. 
3,  &c.).  (2.)  Among  the  particular  forms  observed 
the  following  may  be  mentioned: — a.  Rending 
the  clothes  (Gen.  xxzvii.  29,  34,  xlir.  13,  &c.). 
6.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34;  2  Sam. 
ill.  31,  xxi.  10,  &c).  e.  Ashes,  dust,  or  earth 
sprinkled  on  the  person  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  xv.  32, 
&c).  d.  Black  or  sad-coloured  garments  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  2 ;  Jer.  viiu  21,  &c).  e»  Removal  of  orna- 
ments or  neglect  of  person  (Dent.  xxi.  12,  13,  &c). 
/.  Shaving  the  head,  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the 
head  or  beard  (Lev.  x.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  24,  &c.). 
g.  Laying  bare  some  part  of  the  body  (Is.  xx.  2, 
xivii.  2,  &c.).  A.  Fasting  or  abstinence  in  meat 
and  drink  (2  Sam.  i.  12,  iii.  35,  xii.  16,  22,  &c.). 
i.  In  the  same  direction  may  be  mentioned  dimin- 
ution in  offerings  to  God,  and  prohibition  to  par- 
tike  in  sacrificial  food  (Lev.  vii.  20 ;  Deut.  xxvi. 
14).  k.  Covering  the  •*  upper  lip,"  t.  e.  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token 
of  silence  (Lev.  xiii.  45 ;  2  Sam,  xv.  30.  xix.  4). 
/.  Cutting  the  flesh  (Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  xli.  5).  Beat- 
ing the  body  (Ex.  xxi.  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  19).  m.  Em- 
ployment of  persons  hired  for  the  purpose  of 
mourning  (Ecd.  xii.  5;  Jer.  ix.  17 ;  Am.  v.  16; 
Matt.  ix.  23).  ».  Akin  to  this  usage  the  custom 
for  friends  or  passei^by  to  join  in  the  lamentations 
of  bereaved  or  afHicted  persons  (Gen.  1.  3 ;  Judg. 
xi.  40;  Job  ii.  U,  xxx.  25,  &c.).  o.  The  sitting 
or  lying  posture  in  silence  indicative  of  grief  (Gen. 
xxiii.  3 ;  Judg.  xx.  26,  &c.).  p.  Mourning  feast 
and  cup  of  consolation  (Jer.  xvi.  7,8).  The  period 
of  mourning  varied.  In  the  case  of  Jacob  it  was 
seventy  days  (Gen.  1.  3) ;  of  Aaron  (Num.  xx.  29), 
and  Mo*es  (Deut  xxxiv.  8),  thirty.  A  further 
period  of  seven  days  in  Jacob's  case,  Gen.  1,  10. 
Seven  days  for  Saul,  which  may  have  been  an 
abridged  period  in  time  of  national  danger,  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13.  (3.)  Similar  practices  are  noticed  in  the 
Apocryphal  books.  (4.)  In  Jewish  writings  not 
Scriptural,  these  notices  are  in  the  main  conftrmed, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged.  (5.)  In  the  last  place 
we  may  mention — a.  the  idolatrous  "mourning 
for  Tammuz/'  Ez,  viii.  14,  as  indicating  identity 
of  practice  in  certain  cases  among  Jews  and 
heathens ;  and  the  custom  in  later  days  of  offerings 
of  food  at  graves,  Ecclus.  xxx,  18.  6.  The  pix)- 
hibition,  both  to  the  high-priest  and  to  Nazarites, 
against  going  into  mourning  even  for  a  fitther 
or  mother,  Lev.  xxi.  10,  11  ;  Num.  vi.  7.  The 
inferior  priests  were  limited  to  the  cases  of  their 
near  relatives,  Lev.  xxi.  1,  2,  4.  c.  The  food  eaten 
during  the  time  of  mourning  was  regarded  as  im- 
pure, Deut.  xxvi.  14;  Jer.  xvi.  5,  7;  Ex.  xxiv. 
17;  Hos.  ix.  4.  (6. J  When  we  turn  to  heathen 
writers  we  find  similar  usages  prevailing  among 
various  nations  of  antiquity.  (7.)  With  the  prac- 
tices above  mentioned.  Oriental  and  other  cus- 
toms, ancient  and  modem,  in  gieat  measure  agree. 
D'Arvieux  says,  Arab  men  are  silent  in  grief,  but 
the  women  scream,  tear  tiidr  hair,  hands,  and  &ce, 
and  throw  earth  or  sand  on  their  heads.  The  older 
women  wear  a  blue  veil  and  aa  old  abba  b^  ^a)f  ^ 
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moaming  garments.  They  also  ting  fiia  pnii«  af 
the  deceued.  Niebuhr  saya  both  MabooelBBa  and 
Christians  in  Egypt  hire  wailing  wwdsd,  and  wa2 
at  stated  thnes.  Burckhardt  says  the  women  cf 
Atbara  in  Nabia  shave  their  heads  oo  the  doith  cf 
their  nearest  relatives — a  custom  prevaknt  also 
among  several  of  the  peasant  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt. 
He  also  mentions  wailing  women*  and  a  man  io 
distress  besmearing  his  face  with  dirt  and  dost  in 
token  of  grief.  In  the  Arabian  N^hta  are  fivqaent 
allusions  to  similar  practices.  They  also  meotko 
ten  days  and  fortv  days  as  periods  of  mouniing. 
Lane,  speaking  of  the  nsodem  Egyptians,  aiys, 
**  After  death  the  women  of  the  faSaily  imw  cries 
of  lamentation  called  welwcl^h  or  wilwiU,  attering 
the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  callii^  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  '0,  my  master!  O,  my 
resource!  O,  my  misfortanet  0,  mj  glorjl'  (see 
Jer.  xxii.  18).  The  females  of  the  neighboarbood 
come  to  join  with  them  in  this  condamaUon :  gene* 
rally,  also,  the  family  send  for  two  or  mora  MtUi- 
beha,  or  public  wailing  women.  Eadi  brings  a  tarn* 
bourine,  and  beating  them  they  exclaim,  *  Alas  ftr 
him  V  The  female  relatives,  domestics,  and  friends, 
with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  sometimes  with 
rent  clothes,  beating  their  faces,  cry  in  like  manner, 
*  Alas  for  him  1 '  These  make  no  alteration  in 
dress,  but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  shirts, 
head-veils,  and  handkerchiefs  of  a  dark-blue  colour. 
They  visit  the  tombs  at  stated  periods'*  {MaL  Eg, 
ui.  152,  171,  195). 

Monie  (Heb.  acbdr)  oocnrs  in  Lev.  xi.  29; 
1  Sam.  vi.  4,  5;  Is.  Levi.  17.  The  Hebrew  word 
is  in  all  probability  generic,  and  is  not  intended  to 
denote  any  particular  species  of  mouse.  The  oii- 
ginal  word  denotes  a  field>ravager,  and  may  there- 
fore comprehend  any  destructive  rodent.  It  is  jn* 
bable,  however,  that  in  1  Sam.  vi.  5,  **  the  mice 
that  mar  the  Und "  may  include  and  more  parti- 
cularly refer  to  the  short-tailed  field-mice  {Arviooia 
agrestis,  Flem.),  which  Dr.  Kitto  says  cause  great 
destruction  to  the  corn-lands  of  Syria. 

Mowing.  As  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  in 
Palestine  and  other  similarly  situated  countries 
soon  diies  up  the  herbage  itself,  hay-making  in  onr 
sense  of  the  term  is  not  in  use.  The  term  "  hay," 
therefore,  in  P.  B.  vei-sion  of  Ps.  cvi.  20,  is  in- 
correct. So  also  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  and  Is.  xv.  6. 
The  **  king's  mowings"  (Am.  vii.  1),  «.  e.  mown 
grass  (Ps.  Ixxii.  6),  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  royal 
right  of  early  pasturage  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry. 

Moia.  1.  Son  of  Oileb  the  son  of  Hexron  (1  Chr. 
ii.  46).  8.  Son  of  Zimri,  and  descendant  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  36,  37,  ix.  42,  43). 

Mo'iall,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26  only),  named  between 
hac-Cephirah  and  Rekem.  No  trace  of  any  name 
resembling  Aozah  has  hitherto  been  discovered. 
Interpreting  the  name  accoi-ding  to  its  Hebrew  de 
rivation,  it  may  signify  **  the  spring^head  "—the 
place  at  which  the  water  of  a  spring  gushes  out. 
A  placo  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
as  follows  : — **  There  was  a  place  below  Jerusalem 
named  Motsa ;  thither  they  descended  and  gathered 
willow-bi-anches,"  i.  e,  for  the  "  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles "  so  called.  To  this  the  Gemara  adds,  **  the 
place  was  a  Colonia,  that  is,  exempt  from  the  kiag'ft 
tribute."  Schwarz  (127j  would  identify  Morah 
with  the  present  Kulonieh,  a  village  about  4  mil«« 
west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Jaffa  road,  at  the  entianoe 
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(Heb.  becdim)  oocun  only  in 
2  Sun.  T.  28  and  24,  and  1  Chr.  xiT.  14.  We  are 
qaite  unable  to  determine  what  kind  of  tree  is  de- 
noted by  the  Hebrew  bddd.  The  Jewish  Rabbis, 
with  several  modem  versions,  nnderstand  the  mul- 
berry-tree ;  othen  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  Celsius 
(iriifro6.  L  335)  believes  the  Hebrew  bdcd  is  iden- 
tical with  a  tree  of  similar  name  mentioned  in  a 
MS.  worlc  of  the  Arabic  botanical  writer  Abu'l 
Faifli,  namely,  some  species  of  Amyria  or  Balaamo- 
denArm.  Dr.  Royle  refers  the  Hebrew  bdod  to  the 
Arabic  Skajrai'ai'bak,  **  the  gnat-tree,'*  which  he 
identifiM  with  some  species  of  poplar.  Rosenmiiller 
follows  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  xiv.  14,  and  believes 
**  pear-trees  "  are  signified.  As  to  the  claim  of  the 
mulberrT-tree  to  represent  the  bec^^m  of  Scripture, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  any  foundation  for  such  an  in- 
terpretation. As  to  the  tree  of  which  Abu'l  Fadii 
speaks,  and  which  Sprengel  identifier  with  Amyrii 
gileadauitf  Lin.,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  denote 
the  bdcd  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  for  the  Amyridaceae 
are  tropical  shrubs,  and  never  could  have  grown  in 
the  valley  of  Re|^iaim.  The  explanation  given  by 
Ki^le,  that  some  poplar  is  signified,  is  untenable ; 
tor  the  Hebrew  6aco  and  the  Arabic  baka  are 
clearly  distinct  both  in  form  and  signification,  as 
is  evident  from  the  difference  of  the  second  radical 
letter  in  each  word.  Though  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  mulberry-tree  occurs  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  yet  the  fruit  of  this  tiee  is  mentioned 
in  1  Mace  vi.  34. 

Mnlfti  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing Hebrew  words: — 1.  Pered,  Firddh,  the 
common  and  feminine  Hebrew  nouns  to  express  the 
**  mule ;"  the  first  of  which  occurs  in  numerous 
passages  of  the  Bible,  the  latter  only  in  1  K.  i.  33, 
38,  44.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  we  do  not 
read  of  mules  till  the  time  of  David,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Israelites  were  becoming  well  ao- 
qnainted  with  horses.  After  this  time  horses  and 
mules  aro  in  Scripture  often  mentioned  together. 
Michaelis  conjectures  that  the  Israelites  fint  be- 
came acquainted  with  mules  in  the  war  which 
David  carried  on  with  the  king  of  Nisibis  (2U>bah) 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4).  In  Solomon's  time  it  is  pes- 
nble  that  mules  from  Egypt  occasionally  accom- 
panied the  horses  which  we  know  the  king  of 
Israel  obtained  from  that  country  ;  for  though  the 
mule  is  not  of  frequent  occuirence  in  the  monu- 
menU  of  Egypt,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Egyptians  were  not  well  acquainted  with  this 
animal.  It  would  appear  that  kings  and  great 
men  only  rode  on  mules.  We  do  not  read  of  mules 
mt  all  in  the  N.  T.,  perhaps  therefore  they  had 
ceased  to  be  imported.  2.  Jiecesh  [Dbomeoart.] 
3.  TMbn  is  found  only  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  where 
the  A.  V.  has  ** mules"  as  the  rendering  of  the 
word.  The  passage  where  the  Hebrew  name  occurs 
is  one  concerning  which  various  explanations  have 
been  attempted.  Whatever  may  be  the  proper 
translation  of  the  passage,  it  is  quite  oeitain  that 
the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  its  rendering: — "  This  was 
that  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness 
aa  be  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  fiither.*'  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  which  interprete  ySmim 
to  mean  **  warm  springs,"  as  the  Vulg.  has  it. 

Mup'pim,  a  Benjamite,  and  one  of  the  fourteen 
dcMendante  of  Rachel  who  belonged  to  the  original 
colony  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvL 
21).  In  Num.  xxvi.  39  the  name  is  written 
Ifliupbam.    In  1  Chr.  vii.  12^  15,  it  is  Shuppim 


(the  MiiM  as  xxvi.  16\  and  viii.  5  Shephnphan. 
Henoe  it  is  probable  that  Muppim  is  a  corruption 
of  the  text,  and  that  Shupham  is  the  true  foim. 

Mnrdtr.  The  principle  on  which  the  ace  of 
taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  was  regarded  by 
the  Almighty  as  a  capital  offence  is  stated  on  ite 
highest  ground  as  an  outrage  on  the  likeness  <^ 
God  in  man,  to  be  punished  even  when  caused  by 
an  animal  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6 ;  see  also  John  viii.  44 ; 
1  John  ill.  12, 15).  Ito  secondary  or  social  ground 
appears  to  be  implied  in  the  direction  to  replenish 
the  earth  which  immediately  follows  (Gen.  ix.  7). 
The  postdiluvian  command  was  limited  by  the  Law 
of  Moses,  which,  while  it  protected  the  accidental 
homicide,  defined  with  additional  strictness  the 
crime  of  murder.  It  prohibited  compensation  or 
reprieve  of  the  murderer,  or  his  protection  if  he 
took  refuge  in  the  refuge-city,  or  even  at  the  altar 
of  Jdiovah  (Ex.  xxL  12,  14;  Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21  ; 
1  K.  ii.  5,  6,  31).  Bloodshed  even  in  war&re  was 
held  to  involve  pollution  (Num.  xxxv.  33,  34; 
Deut.  xxi.  1,  9 ;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  3).  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  a  master  who  killed  his  slave  was 
punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  20).  No  punish- 
ment is  mentioned  for  suicide  attempted,  nor  does 
any  special  restriction  appear  to  have  attached 
to  the  property  of  the  suicide  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23). 
Striking  a  pregnant  woman  so  as  to  cause  her  death 
was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  23).  If  an 
animal  known  to  be  vidous  caused  the  death  of  any 
one,  not  only  was  the  animal  destroyed,  but  the 
owner  also,  if  be  had  taken  no  steps  to  restrsin  it, 
was  held  guilty  of  murder  (Ex.  xxi.  29,  31).  The 
duty  of  executing  punishment  on  the  murderer  is  in 
the  Law  expressly  laid  on  the  *'  revenger  of  blood ;" 
but  the  questiou  of  guilt  was  to  be  previously  de- 
cided by  the  Levitical  tribunal.  In  r^al  times  the 
duty  of  execution  of  justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  to  some  extent  by  Uie  sover- 
eign, as  well  as  the  privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam. 
xiiL  39,  xiv.  7,  11 ;  IK.  ii.  34).  It  was  kwtul 
to  kill  a  burglar  taken  at  night  in  the  act,  but  un- 
lawful to  do  so  after  sunrise  (Ex.  xxii.  2,  3). 

Mu'lhi,  the  son  of  Merari  the  son  of  Kohath 
(Ex.  vi.  19;  Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vi.  19,  47, 
xxiii.  21,  23,  xxiv.  26,  30). 

Mviio.  The  inventor  of  musical  instruments, 
like  the  fiiat  poet  and  the  first  forger  of  metals, 
was  a  Cainite.  According  to  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
i?.,  Jubal  the  son  of  Lunech  was  **  the  father  of 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  oigan,"  that  is  of 
all  players  upon  stringed  and  wind  instruments. 
The  first  mention  of  music  in  the  times  after  the 
Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of  Laban's  interview  with 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  So  that,  in  whatever  way 
it  was  preserved,  the  practice  of  music  existed  in 
the  upland  coun^  of  Syria,  and  of  the  three  po»- 
sible  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  two  wero  known 
and  employed  to  accompany  the  song.  The  three 
kinds  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi.  12.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Red  Sea  sang  Moses  and  the  diildren  of 
Israel  their  triumphal  song  of  deliverance  from  the 
hoste  of  Egypt;  and  Mhiam,  in  celebration  of 
the  same  event,  exercised  one  of  her  functions  as  a 
prophetess  by  leading  a  procession  of  the  women  of 
the  camp,  chanting  in  chorus  the  burden  to  the 
song  of  Moses,  **  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously ;  the  hoise  and  his  rider  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea."  The  triumphal  hymn  of 
Moses  had  unquesticKiably  a  Ydv|jio^&  cWx«g.V»  i^\)X 
it,  but  the  employ  meiitoC  in,\>avcVxiLT€iA^Q>>a&wx<v:A« 
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though  idolatrous,  k  more  diatinctlj  mai'ked  in  the 
fe8ti\'ities  which  attended  the  erection  of  the  golden 
calf.  The  silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal 
workers  of  the  tabernacle,  which  were  used  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  camp,  point  to  music  of  a 
very  simple  kind  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  song  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  is  cast  in  a  distinctly  metrical 
form,  and  was  probably  intended  to  be  sung  with  a 
musical  accompaniment  as  one  of  the  people's  songs. 
The  simpler  impromptu  with  which  the  women  from 
the  cities  of  Israel  gi-eeted  David  afler  the  slaughter 
of  the  Philistine,  was  apparently  struck  oflf  on  the 
spar  of  the  moment,  under  the  influence  of  the  wild 
joy  with  which  they  welcomed  tlieir  national  cham- 
pion, **  the  darling  of  the  songs  of  Israel  "  (1  Sam. 
zviii.  6,  7).  Up  to  this  time  we  meet  with  nothing 
like  a  systematic  cultivation  of  music  among  the 
Hebrews,  but  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  appeaiv  to  have  supplied  this  want.  What- 
ever the  students  of  these  schools  may  have  been 
taught,  music  was  an  essential  part  of  their  practice. 
Professional  musicians  soon  became  attached  to  the 
court.  David  seems  to  have  gathered  round  him 
'*  singing  men  and  singing  women "  (2  Sam.  xix. 
35).  Solomon  did  the  same  (Eocl.  ii.  8),  adding  to 
the  luxury  of  his  court  by  his  patronage  of  art,  and 
obtaining  a  imputation  himself  as  no  mean  composer 
(1  K.  iv.  32).  But  the  Temple  was  the  great 
school  of  music,  and  it  was  consecrated  to  its  highest 
sei'vice  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  elaborate  arrangements  hod  been  made  by 
David  for  the  temple  choir,  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  body  of  musicians  throughout  the 
country  (2  Sam.  vi.  5),  and  in  the  procession  which 
ai'oompaniod  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obededom, 
the  Levites,  with  Chenaniah  at  their  head,  who  had 
acquired  skill  from  previous  training,  played  on 
psalteries,  haips,  and  cymbals,  to  the  words  of  the 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  which  David  had  composed 
for  the  occasion  (1  Chr,  xv.  xvi.).  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Levites  all  along  had  practised 
music  and  that  some  musical  service  was  paH  of 
the  woi-ship  of  the  tabernacle.  The  position  which 
they  occupied  among  the  other  tribes  naturally 
favoured  the  cultivation  of  an  art  which  is  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  a  leisurely  and  peaceful  life. 
The  three  great  divisions  of  the  tribe  had  each  a 
representative  family  in  the  choir.  Asaph  himself 
appears  to  have  played  on  the  cymbals  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  5),  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  leaders 
(1  Chr.  XV.  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more 
distinctly,  while  the  rest  of  the  band  played  on 
psalteries  and  harps.  The  singers  were  distinct 
from  both,  as  is  evident  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25,  "  the 
singers  went  before,  the  players  on  instruments  fol- 
lowed afler,  in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  damsels  playing 
with  timbrels.**  The  "  players  on  instruments  ** 
w^ere  the  perlonners  upon  stnnged  instruments,  like 
the  psaltery  and  harp.  The  **  players  on  instni- 
ments**  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  were  diffei-ent  from  these 
last,  and  weie  properly  pipers  or  performers  on 
perforated  wind-instruments  (see  1  K.  i.  40). 
**The  damsels  playing  with  timbrels**  (comp.  1 
Chr.  xiii.  8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women  took  part 
in  the  temple  choir.  The  trumpets,  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  instruments  played  before  the 
aa-k  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8;,  appear  to  have  been  reserved 
for  the  priests  alone  (1  Chr.  xv.  24,  xvi.  6).  As 
they  wei«  also  used  in  royal  proclamations  (2  K. 
zi.  14),  they  were  probably  intended  to  set  forth 
hjr  wBjr  of  symbol  the  royalty  o{  Jeho^a]d«  xVu& 
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theocntic  king  of  his  people^  as  veil  as  to  saimd 
the  alarm  against  His  enemies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12). 
The  altar  was  the  taUe  of  JehoTah  (Mai.  i.  7),  uid 
the  sacrifices  were  His  &asts  (Ex.  xrili.  18),  so  the 
solemn  music  of  the  Levites  correspoodei  to  the 
melody  by  whidi  the  banquets  of  earthly  monarchs 
were  accompanied.  The  Temple  was  His  palace, 
and  as  the  Levite  sentries  watched  the  gales  by 
night  they  chanted  the  songs  of  Zion ;  one  of  these 
it  has  bem  conjectured  with  {Hrobability  is  Pa.  cxxxiv. 
In  the  priTate  as  wtM  as  in  the  religious  lifii  of  the 
Hebrews  music  held  a  prominent  place.  The  kings 
had  their  court  musicians  (Eod.  ii.  8)  who  bewailed 
their  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  and  in  the  luxurious 
times  of  the  later  monarchy  the  effeminate  gallants 
of  Israel,  reeking  with  perfumes  and  stretched  upon 
their  couches  of  ivory,  were  wont  at  their  banquets 
to  accompany  the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
psaltery  or  guitar  (Am.  vi.  4-6),  and  amused  them- 
selves with  devising  musical  instruments  while 
their  nation  was  perishing.  But  while  muse  was 
thus  made  to  minister  to  debaucheiy  and  excess,  it 
was  the  legitimate  expression  of  miiih  and  gladness, 
and  the  indication  of  peace  and  pitMperity.  It  was 
only  when  a  corse  was  upon  the  land  that  the  pro- 
phet could  say,  "  the  miilh  of  tabrets  ceaseth«  the 
noise  of  them  that  rejoice  endeth,  the  joj  of  the 
harp  ceaseth,  they  shall  not  drink  wine  wHh  a 
song*'  (Is.  xxiv.  8,  9).  The  bridal  processions  ms 
they  passed  through  the  streets  were  accompanied 
with  music  and  song  (Jer.  vii.  34),  and  these 
ceased  only  when  the  land  was  desolate  (Ex.  xxvi. 
13).  The  music  of  the  banquets  was  accompanied 
with  songs  and  dancing  (Luke  xr.  25).  The  tri- 
umphal processions  whidh  celebrated  a  victory  weie 
enlivened  by  minstrels  and  singers  (Ex.  xv.  1,  20; 
Judg.  V.  1,  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  xxi.  1 1 ;  2  Chr. 
XX.  28;  Jud.  xv.  12,  13),  and  on  exti^aordinary 
occasions  they  even  accompanied  armies  to  battle. 
Besides  songs  of  triumph  there  were  also  religions 
songs  (Is.  XXX.  29;  Am.  v.  23;  Jam.  v.  13), 
"songs  of  the  temple*'  (Am.  viii.  3),  and  songs 
which  wei-e  sung  in  idolati-ous  worship  (Ex.  xxxii. 
18).  Love  songs  are  alluded  to  in  Ps.  xlv.  title, 
and  Is.  V.  1.  There  were  also  the  doleful  songs  of 
the  funeral  procession,  and  the  wailing  chant  of'  the 
moumei'S  who  went  about  the  streets,  the  profes- 
sional "keening"  of  thotie  who  wei-e  skilful  in 
lamentation  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25 ;  Eccl.  xii.  5 ;  Jer. 
ix.  17-20  ;  Am.  v.  16).  The  grape  gatherers  sang 
as  they  gathered  in  the  vintage,  and  the  wine- 
presses were  trodden  with  the  shout  of  a  song  (Is. 
xvi.  10  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  33) ;  the  women  »>ang  as  they 
toiled  at  the  mill,  and  on  every  occasion  the  land 
of  the  Hebi-ews  during  their  national  prosperity 
was  a  land  of  music  and  melody.  There  is  one 
class  of  musicians  to  which  allusion  is  casually  made 
(Eccl us.  ix.  4),  and  who  were  probably  foreigners, 
the  harlots  who  frequented  the  streets  of  great 
cities  and  attracted  notice  by  singing  and  playing 
the  guitar  (Is.  xxiii.  15, 16).  There  are  two  aspecU 
in  which  mu&io  appears,  and  about  which  little 
satisfactory  can  be  said:  the  mysterious  influence 
which  it  had  in  driving  out  the  evil  spirit  from 
Saul,  and  its  intimate  connexion  with  proj^ecy  and 
prophetical  inspiration.  From  the  instances  io 
which  it  occurs,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  Hebrew 
root  is  used  to  denote  the  inspiration  under  which 
the  prophets  spoke  and  the  minstrels  sang.  All 
that  can  be  safely  concluded  is  that  in  their  external 
iin&xi\€esleLtioua  the  effect  of  music  in  exdtii^  thi 


HtFBiaAZ.  IMBTBUUZllTS 
tmitiooi  of  tl»  anultivB  Hibnwi,  the  ficoij 
!i«al'i  nucbMi  (I  Sam.  trjii.  10),  uid  tha  n  gioua 
pithnuoD  of  t»  propheti,  vhether  of  BiaL 
honh,  wen  »  nfu-lj  ilLka  u  to  be  deKiibtd 
tba  mme  word.     The  cue  of  Saul  ii  mon  difficul 
•tiU.     Wt  cmoiKt  be  idiDiUcd  to  Uu  MCiat  of  bia 
duk  naladj-.     Two  tnnung  poioU  in  hii  hiil  17 
an  the   two   interriewa   with  Samitel,    the      rat 
(I  Sam.  I.  51  aud  the  tart,  if  wa  eicept  that     «ad 
cneoudts'  which  tha  dspBiring  natuacb  chal      0h1 
befon  the  fatil  ixj  sf  Gilboa.     Tha  km  oacaii 
of  their  meetmg  wai  tha  diaobedianca  of  Sa 
■puiag  tbt  Ainilekite^  for  whidi  he  wu  nj«ntd 
fimn  being  king  [1  S«m.  rr,  '26).     Immohile 
after  thii  we  are  told  the  SpiiitofJehoTali  departed 
from  Sao],  and  an  "^  eril  ipirit  fimn  Jdiovah   ro 
bled  bim"  (1  Sam.  iri.  14);  and  hli  attend!  ta, 
who  had  perhaffl  witnedfd  thf  itnnge  trazu    rm 
tion  wrought  upon  him  by  the  muiic  of  the    rv- 
pbel*,  lugifeslea  that  the  iiune  raeana  iho        bt 
rmplored  for  hii  ratoiAtion  (1  Sam.  xri.  16 
But  on  two  occAsiona,  when  anger  and  jealou 
prmoed.  the  mnedf  which  hid  sooihed  the     on 
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kti  ott  (br  m  itard  wh  thn-  ban  the 

taata  and  pi  nertiafc  tree,  aooml    g  to  th* 

itatemai  of  Mr      01  m,        ted        Or. 

Ro  oond  a1  g  th    tnnld  ol  the       rdin, 

r  ba  laka  uf     l«iui,  and    ea    UamaKua   and 
-  '  -  -^     -  reoognted  m  Syria  aa  tha 


0  be  gan 


11,1 


},  10). 


n(l! 


XndfiAl  InJtnunrato.  In  addition  to  th  in- 
■tnunifQta  Dt  rauaic  whldi  hare  been  rrpreaented 
onr  Tereion  bj  aome  modem  word,  and  are  tr«l*d 
ander  Iheir  reipcctiTa  titlee.  there  another  term 
whidi  are  vilely  or  genera]!^  rendered.  Tbne 
am-  1.  DacAdi^,  ChalJ.,  randered  "  instmmenta 
of  muiick"  in  Dan.  Tt.  It).  The  maigin  gi  ea 
"or  tabUt  periiapa  lit.  ccnculmea.''  The  lu  m  D- 
tiooed  imdering  u  that  appmTed  by  GeKaiua,  and 
ai«ma  Eooit  probable. — 1.  Atijinlm,  i«ndered  with 
great  probability  "  ttriiiged-inatjnm^enCa''  in  cL 
'  4.  It  nppean  to  be  a  general  term,  but  heyo  Ihia 
nothing  i«  known  of  iL — if.  'Atdr.  "an  initnimen 
often  Hringa,"  Pi.  jdi.  3.  The  full  phrase  i>  ti*6* 
'AtiTf  *^  a  ten^stringed  paolt^ry/'  at  in  Pn.  xi 
ealir.  9 ;  and  the  true  rendering  of  the  Sn>t-meD- 
tionad  pnange  would  be  "  upoa  an  imtmm 
tm  atringn,  crcn  upon  the  psaltery.^ — 4.  SAilUAh, 
in  Eccl.  ii.  8  only,  "1  ^  me  men-aingtn  and 
1,  and  the  delights  of  ifae  noi  of  men, 
TimMii,  and  ijut  of  oil  torti."  The 
worda  thui  iwidered  hate  rewind  a  great  mriety 
of  meaningi.  But  the  most  probabla  interpreratlon 
to  be  pDt  upon  them  ii  that  luggeated  bf  a  luage 
of  tha  Talmud,  whei-e  ahUeJi  dinote*  a  "  palan- 
quin" or  "litter"  for  women.— ,\  SI>dMlin,na- 
dend  "iohtnimenU  of  muiick"  in  tha  A.  V.  of 
1  Sam.  Iriii.  K,  and  in  (he  maipa  "  three-ilriogtd 
ioatrumenta."  Roedii^er  tmnslntea  ■' tnanglei," 
which  are  said  to  bare  heat  invented  in  %na, 
from  the  same  roo^  We  bavt  no  nuana  of  deciding 
Vhldi  ia  the  moie  correct 

Moitud  occun  in  Matt.  liii.  31,  nU.  20;  Mark 
ir.  m  ;  Luke  liii.  19,  ivii.  6.     Tbe  anbject  of  the 
n  of  Scripture  baa  of  lata  yoara  been  a 


BOppoKd  unable  to  fultil  tl 


muataid-plaot  1: 

demanda  of  the  Diunmi  aiiuiion.  in  a  paper  oy 
tbe  lata  Dr.  Soyle,  rend  before  the  Ro^  Aiiatic 
Society,  and  published  in  No.  it.  of  ttieir  Journal 
na44),  entitled,  "On  tlu  Identifioakn  of  the 
HiBtatd-trte  of  Scripture,"  the  author  condudca 
that  tba  Saieadora  pertica  ia  tha  tree  in  quaation. 
Ha  aapfwaaa  the  Sairadora  ptrttca  to  be  tiie  aama 
M  tha  tree  oillad  Khardal  I  the  Arabic  far  mnalard), 
•asdt  of  which  are  employed  thioughont  Syria  aa  a 


laid  to  C0m>  and  lodge.     Ni 

■  objection  it  Xi  ar^rd  with  great  tniEhr 

it  m  a  proveiliial  aimile  no  literal  accurery  ii  to 
eipected.  It  ia  so  Ktai,  for  whic^  the  kingiiiga 
Scjiplure  la  not  accountable,  to  assert,  aa  1^. 
7U  and  aome  othera  have  done,  that  the  passage 
|ilie*  that  bifde  "  built  their  note  "  in  the  tree. 


:i)pon      I 


:r  "  denotes  any  other  than  the  smaller  insfsfotiai 
ii>d^  liuneta,  tinchea,  Ik.  Hiller's  eiplnnatioo  i* 
,^M,\j  the  correct  one;  thai  (be  binl.  nune  .ind 
tiisi  on  tbe  muatnrd-plant  for  tbe  uke     '    ' 


I  very  fo 


Again, 


vci  the  Sinapis  m 
inL..  ill  more  propBrly  ■•  ■  garden  herb."  Irby  and 
ii.iiigl«i  mention  the  Wge  ii»  which  the  mnatnrd- 
li.iiit  attain:  in  Poleatine.  In  (heir  journey  from 
iyaan  to  Adjeloun.  in  the  Jordan  valley,  they 
iruual  a  tmoU  ubdn  Tray  VVVU^  «((•««&  '«v^ 


ICnTH-LABBElT 

maiUnl-pluit,  which 
ta'  htwii.  Dr.  Tboro- 
wn  ■!»  nyi  he  hu  Ktn  tha  Wild  HwUrd  OD  tlie 
rick  plain  of  Akkir  u  Ull  u  the  bone  Bod  the 
xider.  If  then,  the  wild  plant  on  the  ridi  plain  of 
Akbtr  grewg  a>  high  ta  t  man  on  harxback,  It 
might  attain  to  tha  aanM  or  a  greatn-  height  when 
in  a  cultivated  gardeD.  The  eipresiion  "  which  [i 
indeed  the  leait  of  all  Hida,"  i>  in  all  pmbabilitf 
bjperboliad,  to  denote  a  vaj  onsl]  tftd  indeed,  u 
there  are  manj  icedi  which  are  imaller  Chan  mus- 
tard, "  The  Lord  in  hia  popular  tiaching,"  aaji 
Traoiji  {Sola  m  Parable;  IDB],  "  adhmd  to 
th*  popular  buipug*;"  and  the  [nuit«rd-«eed  wm 
uird  proTerbially  to  denote  anything  Tfcy  minute. 

Xntb-Jahlcm.  "  To  the  chief  muaidwi  upon 
HBth-labbeo,"  is  the  title  of  Pa.  ii.,  which  W 
given  riaa  to  infinite  conjectun.  Two  dlfficumes 
in  connexion  with  it  ht,n  to  be  reaolved ;  tint, 
deCennine  the  true  reading  of  the  Hehraw,  ud  tb 
tn  uontain  ite  meaning,  Neither  of  thece  jmntt 
hu  been  aati>factoril]>  eiplnined.  If  the  leading  of 
Vulgate  and  LXX.  b*  eorrtct  with  ngaid  to  tha 
ooDMaantt,   Ibe   worda   might    ba    pointad    thui, 

niD?^  7^,  'al  aUmith,  "  upon  Alamoth,"  u  in  the 
title  of  h.  ilvi..  Mid  p?  it  paublj  a  fragmoft  of 
rrp  ^l^h,  IBnU  JTsrnci,  "  for  the  hu  of  Konh," 
which  appnn  fai  the  lame  tiUa.  But  if  the  Ua- 
loretic  riding  be  the  tine  one,  it  i>  hard  to  attach 
any  mouiing  to  it.  The  Tirgam  rendui  the  title 
of  the  pnlm,— "  on  tha  dath  of  tha  man  who  anw 
forth  from  between  the  campa,"  alluding  to  Goliath, 
the  Philiitine  cham^Mon  (1  &m,  irii.  4).  Olhen 
render  it  "  on  the  death  of  the  ion,"  and  appl;r  it 
to  Abaalom.  Raibi'i  wordi  aie — "but  I  lay  that 
thii  Kng  it  of  the  future  to  enme,  when  the  chihl- 
bood  and  fonth  of  Israel  ahsll  be  made  white,  and 
their  nghleoutiiest  be  lenaled  and  their  nlvilion 
draw  nidi,  when  llaau  and  hi>  leed  thall  U  blotted 
out."  bauesh  suppom  that  labhm  wai  the  name 
of  a  man  who  warred  with  DaviJ  in  those  dayi, 
nnd  to  whom  refeienc*  a  made  a*  '■  the  wicked  "  in 
lerae  5.  Aram*  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in  hie  Expo- 
lilion)  identiliea  him  with  Said.     A*  a  last  i«ouKe 

vey  inatrurtioni  to  the  Ledte  minstrel  Ben  (1  Chr, 
i».  18).  There  i>  reawm,  howerer,  to  ■utpect  that 
the  reading  in  (hia  tctw  >•  corrupt,  ai  the  name  ia 
not  repealed  with  the  other*  in  lene  20.  There 
■till  remain  to  be  noticeJ  the  Minja;lurB  of  Delilzich, 
that  Muth-labben  denotea  tha  tone  or  raelmiy  with 
the  waiili  of  the  King  aisoclaled  with  it,  of  othera 
that  it  wa*  a  musical  inatmment,  and  of  Hnpfeld 
that  it  waa  the  commencement  of  an  old  long, 
either  aigniiying  "die  for  tha  aon,"  or  "  death  to 
the  MD."  On  all  acoounta  it  eeenu  extremely  pi«- 
bable  th«t  the  title  in  il>  prcMnt  form  ii  only  a 
liagment  of  the  original,  which  may  have  been  in 
full  what  hilt  been  aiiggeated  above. 

l^'dtu,  a  town  OD  the  conit  of  Caoia.  between 
SIiLtTL-8iuidHALiCAHMAa«D8.  Wefind  in  1  Maec 
IT.  23  that  it  waa  the  reiideuce  of  a  Jewiah  popu- 
lation. The  name  itill  lingen  in  tha  modem  Mtn- 
UMcJie,  (hough  the  remaiui  of  the  city  an  pmbably 

Xj'rB,  an  Important  town  in  LrciA,  and  inte- 
reati.jg  to  oi  ai  tlie  placa  where  St.  Paul,  on  hi. 
voyage  to  Borne  {Acta  iivli.  5),  wai  removed  from 
iJu  Adainfttiaa  ihjp  wliicb  W  biaa(^t  him  frnm 


CMMraa,  ud  eotertd  the  AlaaadriiB  lUp  1b  «b^^^ 
he  waa  wredied  on  tbt  ooiM  c^  Malta.  Xj^^ 
(e^led  iimiira  by  th*  Oreeha)  ia  ramarUUi  a^^ 
for  ita  remains  of  vnrlooa  parioda  of  hiatoey,  ^^^^ 
tomta,  enridied  with  onaawnt,  and  maaf  -**'■-  „ 
having  Imoiptioci*  ta  the  anelaot  LjdaB  dane^^^ 
ahow  that  it  mart  have  b«n  waalthy  in  eariy  Hk^;^^ 
Its  enonnoDa  tbeatra  atleata  ita  cooudenbU  i|"T~~^ 
ation  in  what  may  be  called  ita  Qnak  aga.  Ia  ^ 
deep  gorge  which  leadi  into  tha  '~™*«t»«  ^^ 
large  Byiantina  church,  a  relic  of  the  ChiistiL^^_j, 
whidi  may  have  b^nn  with  SU  Paul'a  tU^.  '~"' 


the  "oil  of  holy  ointment;"  in  Esth.  Ii.  IS,  aaoot 
of  the  tubatancea  UBial  In  tlie  puriliotion  of  women ; 
in  Pa.  iIt.  8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  nod  in  several  paaaagea 
in  Cuticles,  aa  a  perfume.  The  (ireek  oi-cun  in 
Matt.  ii.  11  amongst  the  gil^  brought  by  the  wiia 
men  to  the  infant  Jeaui,  and  in  Viui  it.  33,  it  ia 
Bid  that  "wine  mingled  withmTrrh"  waaoAjed 
to,  but  refuaed  by,  oui-  I.onl  on  the  cjwii.  Myrrh 
was  also  used  for  embalming  (see  John  lii.  S9,  and 
Heiod.    ii.    86).     Varioui    conjectures   have    been 

by  the  Hebrew  mtr  (see  Cebtiua,  ffierob.  L  r.i'i), 
and  mach  doubt  hat  eiiated  si  to  the  amntna  in 
which  it  it  produced.  According  to  the  tatimatiy 
of  Herodotus  (ilL  107),  Dioacoridea  (i.  77),  Theo- 
phristuB  (ii.  4.  §1),  Diodorut  Siculus  (li.  49), 
Stnbo,  Pliny,  lia.,  the  tree  which  [mdocea  mpTh 
growl  in  Arabia.  Konk&l  mentions  two  mrrrb- 
producing  tkvea,  Am'jrii  Kalof  and  .Jm^pii  Kafal^ 
aa  occniTing  aai  Haes  in  Arabia  Kelii.  The  myrrh- 
bee  which  Ehrenberg  and  Hempricb  found  in  the 
bordere  of  Arnbia  Felix,  and  that  which  Mr.  John* 


n  Abyisii 


«  believi 


Baisiinuidvi^rtm  m^rvAa,  **  a  low 
thorny  ragged.looking  tree,  with  brigbt  trifbliata 
leaves :"  it  is  probably  the  Unrr  of  Abu  T  Ftdli. 
of  whidi  he  tayt  "  murr  it  the  Anbic  nam*  of  ■ 
thocnr  tree  like  an  acacia,  from  whkh  Bowi  a  whlw 
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wUdi  thidcens  and  becomes  a  gam.**  The 
wdendrtm  myrrha,  which  produces  the  mjrrh 
mcroey  has  a  wood  and  bark  which  emit  a 
odour ;  the  gam  which  extides  from  the  bark 
int  oily»  but  becomes  hard  bjr  exposure  to 
r:  it  belcmgs  to  the  natural  order  Tere- 
}tae.  For  the  **  wine  mingled  with  myrrh/' 
LL, — 2.  Ldt,  erroneous!/  translated  **  myrrh  " 
A.  v.  in  Gen.  xzxvii.  25,  xliii.  1 1,  the  only 
Mages  where  the  word  is  found,  is  generally 
red  to  denote  the  odorous  resin  whidi  exudes 
be  branches  of  the  Cistut  creticita,  known  by 
ne  of  iadtmum  or  labdanum.  It  is  clear  that 
not  signify  **  myrrh/'  which  is  not  produced 
stine,  yet  the  Scriptural  pawsages  in  Genesis 
of  this  substance  as  being  exported  from 

into  Egypt.     There  are  several  species  of 

all  of  which  are  believed  to  yield  the  gam 
m ;  but  the  q>ecies  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
1  probability  identical  with  the  one  which  is 
in  Palestine,  viz.,  the  Cistua  cretiaa.  There 
no  doabt  that  the  Hebrew  Idt,  the  Arabic 
the  Greek  Xi^Soyor,  Uie  Latin  and  English 
m,  are  identicHl.  The  Cistus  belongs  to  the 
1  order  Cittaceae^  the  Rock-rose  family. 
tie  (Heb*  hadaa)^  There  is  no  doubt  that 
v.  is  correct  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
for  all  the  old  versions  are  agreed  upon  the 
and  the  identical  noun  oocura  in  Arabic  as 
ne  of  the  **  myrtle."  Mention  of  the  myrtle 
i  in  Neh.  viii.  15 ;  Is.  zli.  19,  Iv.  13 ;  Zech. 
),  11.     The  modem  Jews  still  adorn  with 

the  booths  and  sheds  at  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
les. Formerly,  as  we  learn  fi-om  Kehemiah 
5),  myrtles  grew  on  the  hills  about  Jeru- 

«*  On  Olivet,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  olive  and  the  fig  tree : ' 
ne  of  the  hills,  however,  near  Jerusalem, 
:|oist  observed  the  myrtle.  Dr.  Hooker  says 
k  uncommon  in  Samaria  and  Galilee.  There 
reral  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Myrtut,  but 
Hut  communis  is  the  only  kind  denoted  by  the 
r  Mada$ :  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Myr* 
,  and  ii  too  well  known  to  need  description. 


M/rum  commuat% 


llj'lift*  If  we  were  reqaired  to  fix  the  exact 
limits  of  this  north-western  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
a  long  discussion  might  be  necessary.  But  it  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xvi.  7,  8), 
and  that  cursorily  and  in  reference  to  a  passing 
journey.  The  best  description  that  can  be  given 
of  Mysia  at  this  time  is  that  it  was  the  region  aboat 
the  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Aaia  and  Bithjnua* 
The  term  is  evidently  used  in  an  ethnological,  not 
apolitical 


N 


Va'aoL  One  of  the  sons  of  CSaleb  the  aon  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  ir.  15). 

Va'amAh.  1.  One  of  the  four  women  whose 
names  are  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  world 
before  the  Flood;  all  except  Eve  being  Cainites. 
She  was  daughter  of  Lamech  by  his  wife  Zillah, 
and  sister,  as  is  expressly  mentioned,  to  Tubalcain 
(Gen.  iv.  22  only}.~S.  Mother  of  king  Rehoboam 
(1  K.  ziv.  21,  31 ;  2  Chr.  xU.  13).  On  each  occa- 
sion she  is  distinguished  by  the  title  **  the  (not 
<  an,'  as  in  A.  V.)  Amnoonite."  She  was  theretbie 
one  of  the  foreign  women  whom  Solomon  took  into 
his  establishment  (1  K.  xi.  1).  In  the  LXX.  (1 K. 
xii.  24,  answering  to  xiv.  31  of  the  Hebrew  text) 
she  is  stated  to  have  been  the  **  daughter  of  Ana 
(i.  e.  Hanun)  the  son  of  Nahash." 

Va'amah,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  the 
district  of  the  lowUnd  or  Shefelah  (Josh.  xr.  41). 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  it. 

Ha'amaa— or  to  give  him  the  title  conferred  on 
him  by  our  Lord,  *<Naamau  the  Syrian."  An 
Aramite  warrior,  a  remarkable  incident  in  whose 
life  is  preserved  to  us  through  his  connexion  with 
the  prophet  Elisha.  The  narrative  is  given  in 
2  K.  V.  Of  Naaman  the  Syrian  there  is  no  men- 
tion m  the  Bible  except  in  this  connexion.  But  a 
Jewish  tradition,  at  least  as  old  as  the  tune  of 
Josephus  (Ant,  viii.  15,  §5),  and  which  noay  very 
well  be  a  genuine  one,  identifies  him  with  the 
archer  whose  arrow,  whether  at  random  or  not, 
struck  Ahab  with  his  mortal  wound,  and  thus 
"gave  delivenmce  to  Svria."  The  expression  is 
remarkable — **  because  that  by  him  Jehovah  had 
given  deliverance  to  Syria."  The  most  natural 
cxpUnation  perhaps  is  that  Kaaman,  in  delivering 
his  couutiy,  had  killed  one  who  was  the  enemy  of 
Jehovah  not  less  than  he  was  of  Syria.  Whatever 
the  particular  exploit  referred  to  was,  it  had  given 
Naaman  a  great  position  at  the  court  of  Benhadad. 
He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  ¥ras 
nearest,  to  tbe  person  of  the  king,  whom  he  accom- 
panied officially,  and  supported,  when  be  went  to 
worship  in  the  temple  of  Rimmon  (ver.  18).  He 
was  aftiicted  with  a  leprosy  of  the  white  kind  (ver. 
27),  which  had  hitherto  defied  cure.  The  dmim- 
stanoes  of  his  visit  to  Eliaba  have  been  drawn  out 
under  the  latter  head,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  His  request  to  be  allowed  to  take  away  two 
mules'  burthen  of  earth  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
The  natural  explanation  is  that,  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  that  which  prompted  the  Pisan  invaders  to  take 
away  the  earth  of  Aceldama  for  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  the  grateful  convert  to  Jehovah  widied  to 
take  away  some  of  Uie  earth  of  His  country,  to 
form  an  altar.  Bat  in  the  nart«.UN«  \3msc%S&^<(^ 
mention  of  an  altar.    Uo^  \otk!(  ^usoasi  >^x^  \a 
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oontinae  n  ivonhipper  of  Jehovah  while  ttsirttng 
offidaUy  at  the  worship  of  Rimmon,  we  are  not  told. 

Xa'unan .  One  of  the  6unily  ofBenjamin  who  came 
down  to  £g7pt  with  Jaoobf  as  read  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21. 
According  to  the  LXX.  version  of  that  passage  he  was 
the  son  of  Bela,  which  is  the  parentage  assigned  to  him 
hi  Num.  zzvi.  40,  where,  in  the  enmnei-ation  of  the 
sons  of  Benjamin,  he  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Bela, 
and  head  of  the  fimiily  of  the  Naamite«.  He  is  also 
i*eclconed  among  the  sons  of  Bela  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  4. 

Xaam'atiiitOi  the  gentilic  name  of  one  of  Jub*s 
friends,  Zopbai-  the  Naamathite  (Job  ii.  11,  xi.  1, 
xz.  1,  zlii.  9).  There  is  no  other  trace  of  this 
name  in  the  Bible,  and  the  town  whence  it  is  de- 
rived, is  unknown.  If  we  may  judge  from  modem 
usage,  several  phioQS  so  called  probably  existed  on 
the  Arabian  borders  of  Syria. 

Xa'amites,  the,  the  &mily  descended  from  Naa- 
MAN,  the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xzvi.  40  only). 

Ha'anJi,  the  second  wife  of  Ashur,  a  descendant 
of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  5,  6). 

Haaia'L  One  of  the  valiant  mea  of  David's 
armies  (1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  1  Chr.  he  is  called  the 
son  of  Exbai,  but  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  35  he  appeal's  as 
*'  Paarai  the  Arbite."  Kennicott  deddea  that  the 
former  is  correct. 

Va'aran,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  which  in  a  very 
ancient  record  (1  Chr.  vii.  28^  is  mentioned  as  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  ttibe.  It  is  very  probably  iden- 
tical with  Naarath,  or  more  accurately  Kaarah. 

Xa'arath  (the  Heb.  is=to  Naarah,  which  is 
therefore  the  real  form  of  the  name),  a  place  named 
(Josh.  xn.  7,  only)  as  one  of  the  landmarics  on  the 
(southern)  boundary  of  Ephraim.  It  appears  to 
have  lain  between  Ataroth  and  Jericho.  If  Ataroth 
be  the  present  Atanx,  then  Naarah  was  probably 
somewhere  lower  down  the  wady.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  speak  of  it  as  if  well  known  to  them — 
**  Naorath,  a  small  village  of  the  Jews  five  miles 
from  Jericho."  Schwarz  (147)  fixes  it  at  **  Neama,** 
also  "five  miles  from  Jericho,"  meaning  perhaps 
NaUmehf  the  name  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie  gi-eat 
Wadi/  Mutyah  or  eUAsas. 

KaisMli'oii.    [Naiishon.] 

Xaass'on.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Nah- 
8H0N  (Malt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  32  only). 

Ka'athns.  One  of  the  family  of'^Addi  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  31). 

Kalial,  one  of  the  characters  introduced  to  us  in 
David's  wandenngs,  apparently  to  give  one  detailed 
glimpse  of  his  whole  state  of  li^  at  that  time 
(1  Sam.  XXV.).  He  was  a  sheepmaster  on  the  con- 
hnes  of  Judaea  and  the  desert,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  bore  from  its  great  conqueror  the 
name  of  Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  xxv.  3).  He  was 
himself,  according  to  Joseph  us,  a  Ziphite,  and  his 
residence  Emmaus,  a  place  of  that  name  not  other- 
wise known,  on  the  southern  Camiel,  in  the  ])asture 
lands  of  Maon.  His  wealth,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  abode,  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and  goats, 
which,  as  in  Paletitine  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  (Matt,  xxv.)  and  at  the  present  day,  fed  together. 
The  tradition  pieserved  in  this  case  the  exact  number 
of  each— 3000  of  the  foi-mer,  1000  of  the  latter. 
It  was  the  cuiitom  of  the  shepherds  to  drive  them 
into  tiie  wild  downs  on  the  slopes  of  Carmel ;  and 
it  wns  whilst  they  were  on  one  of  these  pastoi-al  ex- 
cursions, that  they  met  a  band  of  outlaws,  who 
showed  them  unexpected  kindness,  protecting  them 
by  day  and  night,  and  never  them!>eive8  commit- 
ting any  depredations   (xxv.  7,    15,    16).     Once 
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a  year  ther«  was  a  grand  banquet,  on  Ciniiil,  "liht 
the  fenat  of  a  king"  (xxv.  2,  4,  36).  It  w«  on 
one  of  these  occasions  that  Nabal  came  acrtw  tbe 
path  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owes  his  plaee  ia  his- 
tory. Ten  youths  fitnn  the  chief  of  the  freebooters 
approached  him  with  a  triple  salutation— ennmcr- 
ated  the  services  of  their  master,  and  coded  by 
claiming,  with  a  mixture  of  courtesy  and  defianee* 
characteristic  of  the  East,  '*  whatsoever  eometh  into 
thy  hand  for  thy  servants  and  for  iky  mm  David.'' 
The  great  sheepmaster  was  not  disposed  to  recogniae 
this  unexpected  parental  relation.  On  hearior  the 
demand  of  the  ten  petitioners,  he  sprang  np  (LXX.), 
and  broke  out  into  fury,  **  Who  is  David  r  and  who 
is  the  son  of  Jesse?" — *'What  runaway  davcs  are 
these  to  interfere  with  my  own  domestic  arru^ 
ments?"  vxzr.  10,  11).  The  moment  that  tiie 
messengers  were  gone,  the  shepherds  that  stood  bj 
perceived  the  dimger  that  their  master  and  them- 
selves would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  dorsi 
not  speak  (zxv.  17\.  To  his  wife,  as  to  the  good 
angel  of  the  housuiold,  one  of  the  shepherds  toM 
the  state  of  affairs.  She,  with  the  ofTeringp  asoal 
on  such  occasions  (xxv.  18,  comp.  xxx.  11 ;  2  Sam. 
xvi.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  loaded  the  asses  of  Kabal*s 
large  establishment — herself  mounted  one  of  them, 
and,  with  her  attendants  running  before  her,  rode 
down  the  hill  towards  David's  encampment.  David 
had  ahready  made  the  fiital  vow  of  exterminatiaa 
(xxv.  22).  At  thb  moment,  as  it  would  seem, 
Abigail  appeared,  threw  herself  on  her  fiioe  before 
him,  and  poured  forth  her  petition  in  language 
which  both  in  form  and  expreKion  almost  aasmncs 
the  tone  of  poetry.  She  returns  with  the  news  of 
David's  recantation  of  his  vow.  Nabal  is  then  in 
at  the  height  of  his  oipes,  and  his  wife  dared  not 
communicate  to  him  either  his  danger  or  his  escape 
(xxv.  36).  At  break  of  day  she  told  him  both. 
The  stupid  reveller  was  suddenly  roused  to  a  sen»e 
of  that  which  impended  over  him.  **  His  heart  died 
within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone."  It  was  as 
if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon 
him.  Ten  days  he  Ungei-ed,  *'  and  the  Lord  smote 
Nabal,  and  he  died  "  (xiv.  37,  38^). 

Habari'as.  Apparently  a  corruption  of  Zedia* 
riah  (1  Esdr.  x.  44;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

XalMithitet,  the,  1  Maoc.  v.  25 ;  ix.  35.    [Ne- 

BAIOTII.] 

HalMth,  victim  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  He  was 
a  Jezreelite,  and  the  owner  of  a  small  portion  of 
ground  (2  K.  ix.  25,  26)  that  lay  on  the  easteni 
slope  of  the  hill  of  JesreeL  He  had  also  a  vineyard, 
of  which  the  situation  is  not  quite  certain.  According 
to  the  Hebrew  text  (1  K.  xxi.  1)  it  was  in  Jezreel, 
but  the  LXX.  render  the  whole  clause  differently. 
The  royal  palace  of  Ahab  was  closie  upon  the  city 
wall  at  Jezreel.  According  to  both  texts  it  inomed- 
iately  adjoined  the  vineyard  (1  K.  xxi.  1,  2,  Heb. ; 
I  K.  xxi.  2,  LXX. ;  2  K.  ix.  30,  36).  and  it  thus 
became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  king  who  offeied 
an  equivalent  in  money,  or  another  vineyard,  in  ex- 
change for  this.  Naboth,  in  the  independent  spint 
of  a  Jewish  landholder,  refused.  **  Jehovah  forbid 
it  to  me  that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my 
fathers  unto  thee."  Ahab  was  cowed  by  this  reply ; 
but  the  proud  spirit  of  Jezebel  was  roused.  She 
took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands^  A  solemn 
fiut  was  proclaimed  as  on  the  announcement  of  some 
gieat  calamity.  Naboth  was  *'  set  on  high  **  in  the 
public  place  of  Samaria :  two  moi  of  worthless  cha- 
i-acter  accused  him  of  baring  **  cursed  God  and  the 
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long."  He  and  hb  chUdren  (2  K.  ix.  96)  wera 
dragged  out  of  the  dtjr  end  despatdied  the  same 
nights  The  phue  of  executioa  there,  was  by  the 
large  tank  or  reaenroir,  which  still  remains  on  tlie 
slope  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  immediately  outside 
the  walls.  The  woal  punishment  for  blasphemy 
waa  oiforoed.  Naboth  and  his  sons  were  stoned ; 
and  the  blood  from  their  woonds  ran  down  into  the 
WAtera  of  the  tank  below. 

Ma^buahodODO'mtt.  Nebochadnenar  king  of 
BAbylin  (1  £sdr.  L  40,  41,  45,  48  ;  Tob.  jot.  15 ; 
Jnd.  i.  1,  5,  7,  11,  12,  ii.  1,  4, 19.  iii.  2,  8,  ir.  1, 
Ti.  2,  4,  a.  7,  23,  xii.  13.  xiu.  18). 

Va'eihMi's  nuraihiag-Floor,  the  place  at  which 
the  ark  had  arrived  in  its  pn^^reas  from  Kiijath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem,  when  Uzzah  lost  his  life  in 
his  too  hasty  seal  ibr  its  safety  (2  Sara.  vi.  6). 

Vf 'ehcr.  1.  The  brother  of  Abraham  (Josh. 
xziT.  2).  [Nahor  1.]  — 8.  The  grandfather  of 
Abraham  (Lake  iii.  34).     [Nahor  2.] 

Va'dab.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Aaron  and  Eli- 
sh«ba,  Ex.  Ti.  23;  Num.  iii.  2.  He,  his  &ther 
and  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of  Israel  were  led 
out  from  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people  (Ex. 
zxhr.  1),  and  were  commanded  to  stay  aiid  worship 
God  **  afar  off,"  below  the  lofty  summit  of  Sinai, 
where  Moses  alone  was  to  come  near  to  the  Lord. 
Sttbaequently  (Lev.  x.  1)  Kadab  and  his  brother 
were  stmck  dead  before  the  sanctuary  by  fire  from 
the  Lord.  Their  ofl^nce  was  kindling  the  incense 
in  their  censers  with  '*  strange  *'  fire,  i,  e.,  not  taken 
from  that  which  burned  pa-petually  (Lev.  vi.  13) 
on  the  altar.-^S.  King  Jeroboam's  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Israel  B.C.  954,  and  reigned 
two  yean  (1  K.  zv.  25-31).  At  the  siege  of  Gib- 
bethon  a  otxispiracy  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
army,  and  the  king  was  slain  by  Baasha,  a  man  of 
laaadiar.— 8.  A  son  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  28), 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.— 4.  A  son  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr. 
▼iii.  30,  ix.  36)  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Vadab'atha,  a  place  from  which  the  bride  was 
being  conducted  by  the  children  of  Jambri,  when 
Jonathan  and  Simon  attacked  them  (1  Mace.  ix.  37). 
That  Nadabatha  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  is  most 
probable.  On  the  east  of  Jordan  the  only  two  names 
that  occur  as  possible  are  Nebo  and  Nabathaea. 

'*9'8^  ^'"^  0^  ^®  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii.  25).  It  represents  the  Heb.  Nogah  (1  Chr.  iii. 
7).  Nagge  must  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
Onias  I.  and  the  commencement  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty. 

Xah'alal,  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebolun,  given 
with  its  '*  suburbs"  to  the  Meiarite  Levites  (Josh. 
XX i.  35).  It  is  the  same  which  in  the  list  of  the 
allotment  of  Zehnlun  (Josh.  xix.  15)  is  inaccurately 
given  in  the  A.  y.  as  Nahallal,  the  Hebrew  being 
in  both  cases  identical.  Elsewhere  it  is  called 
Nahalol.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  asserts  that 
Nahalal  was  in  post-biblical  tiroes  called  Mahlul ; 
and  this  Schwai-z  identifies  with  the  modem  Malul^ 
a  village  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  under  the  moun- 
tains which  enclose  the  plain  on  the  north,  4  miles 
west  of  Nazareth,  and  2  of  Japhia. 

Hah'tllal,  an  inaccurate  mode  of  spelling,  in 
Joeh.  xix.  15,  the  name  which  in  Josh.  xxi.  35,  is 
acenrately  given  as  Nahalal. 

Hahalid,  one  of  the  halting-places  of  Israel  in 
tl^e  latter  part  of  their  prognsa  to  Canaan  (Num. 
zzi.  19).  It  lay  '*  beyond,"  that  is,  north  of  the 
Amon  (ver.  13),  and  between  Mattanah  and  Ba- 
moCh,  the  next  after  Bamoth  being  Pisgah.     Its 
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name  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  stream  or  wad  v« 
and  it  it  not  impossibly  preserved  in  that  of  toe 
Wady  Encheyle,  which  mos  into  the  Mcjeb,  the  an- 
cient Amon,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Uie  place 
at  which  the  i*oad  between  Babba  and  Aroer  crosses 
the  ravine  of  the  latter  river. 

Xah'alol,  a  variation  in  the  mode  of  giving  the 
name  (both  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.)  of  the  place  else- 
where named  Nahalal  (Judg.  i.  30). 

Xaliam.  The  brother  of  Hodiah,  or  Jehuiijah, 
wife  of  Esia  (I  Chr.  iv.  19). 

Kahanut'ilL  A  diief  man  among  those  who  re- 
tnmed  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Neh.  vii.  7). 

Valuuni'L  The  armour-bearer  of  Joab,  called  in 
the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37,  Nahabi.  He  wai 
a  native  of  Beeroth  (1  Chr.  xi.  39). 

XaluzL  The  same  m  Naharai  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37).  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  name  is  printed 
"  Naharai  the  Berothite." 

Valiaih.     1.  "  Nahash  the  Ammonite,**  king  of 
the  Bene>Ammon  at  the  foundation  of  the  mon- 
ardiy  in  Israel,  who  dictated  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jahesh-Gikad  that  cruel  alternative  of  the  los^ 
of  their  right  eyes  or  slavery,  which  roused  the 
swift  wrath  of  Saul,  and  caused  the  destmction  of 
the  Ammonite  force  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2-11).    **  Na- 
hash **  would  seem  to  have  been  the  title  of  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites  rather  than  the  name  of  an 
individnal.     Nahash  the  father  of  Hannn  had  ren- 
dered David  some  special  and  valuable  service, 
whidi  David  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of 
requiting  (2  Sam.  x.  2).    The  Jewish  traditions 
affirm  that  it  consisted  in  his  having  afforded  pro- 
tection to  one  of  David*s  brothers,  who  escaped 
alone  when  his  fieunily  were  massacred    by  the 
treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose  care  they  had 
been  entrusted    by  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4),  and 
who  found  an  asylum  with  Nahash.     The  retribu- 
tion exacted  by  David  for  the  annoying  insults  of 
Hanun  is  related  elsewhere.  —  8.  A  person  men- 
tioned once  only  (2  Sara.  xvii.  25)  in  stating  the 
parentage  of  Amasa,    the  commander-in-chief  of 
Absalom's  army.     Amasa  is   there  said  to  have 
been  the    son  of   a    ceilain    Ithra,  by  Abigail, 
**  daughter  of  Nahash,  and  sister  to  Zeruiah."     By 
the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  ii.  16  it  appears  thi^ 
2>ruiah  and  Abigail  were  sisters  of  David  and  the 
other  children  of  Jesse.     The  question  then  arises. 
How  could  Abigail  have  been  at  the  same  time 
daughter  of  Nahash  and  sister  to  the  children  of 
Jesse?     To  this  three  answeia  may  be  given:— 
1.  The  universal  tradition  of  the  Rabbis  Siat  Na- 
hash and  Jesse  were  identical.     2.  The  explanation 
first  put  forth  by  Dr.  Stanley  in  this  work,  that 
Nahash  was  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that 
the  same  woman  had  first  been  his  wife  or  concu- 
bine— in  which  capacity  she  had  given  birth  to 
Abigail  and  2^uiah — and  afterwards  wife  to  Jesse, 
^d  the  mother  of  his  children.     3.  A  third  pos- 
sible explanation  is  that  Nahash  was  the  name  not 
of  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband  of  his  wife,  hut 
of  his  wife  herself. 

KaliatlL  1.  One  of  the  **  dukes  **  or  phylarcha 
in  the  land  of  Edom,  eldest  son  of  Reuel  Uie  son  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  37).  —2.  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai  (1  Chr.  vi.  26).-* 
8.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hez^dah  (2  Chr.  xxxi 
13). 

Hali'bL    The  son  of  Yophsi,  a  Naphtalite,  and 
one  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  14). 
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Xalior,  the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  fiunily 
of  Abraham.— 1.  His  grandfather :  the  son  of  Senig 
*  and  father  of  Terah  (Gen.  zi.  22-25).— 8.  Grandson 
I  of  the  preceding,  son  of  Terah  and  broUier  of 
Abraham  and  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  26,  27).  The  order 
of  the  ages  of  the  family  of  Terah  is  not  improbably 
inrerted  in  the  narratire;  in  which  case  Nahor, 
instead  of  being  younger  than  Abraham,  was  really 
older.  He  married  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  hia 
brother  Haran ;  and  when  Abraham  and  Lot  mi- 
grated to  Canaan,  Nahor  remained  behind  in  the 
land  of  his  bii-th,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eu- 

?hnite8 — ^the  boundary  between  the  Old  and  the 
lew  World  of  that  early  age — and  gathered  his 
family  around  him  at  the  sepulchre  of  his  father 
(comp.  2  Sam.  zix.  37).  Like  Jacob,  and  also  like 
Ishmoel,  Nahor  was  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  and 
further,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were 
the  children  of  his  wife,  and  four  of  a  concubine 
(Gen.  zxii.  21-24).  Special  care  is  taken  in  speaking 
of  the  legitimate  branch  to  specify  its  descent  from 
Milcah — '*  the  son  of  Milcah,  which  she  bare  unto 
Nahor."  It  was  to  this  pure  and  unsullied  race 
that  Abraham  and  Rebekah  in  turn  had  recourse 
for  wives  for  their  sons.  But  with  Jacob's  flight 
from  Haran  the  intercourse  ceased. 

Xah'ilion,  or  Naasli'on,  son  of  Amminadab, 
and  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah  (as  he  is  styled 
in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  1  Chr.  ii.  10)  at  the  time 
of  the  first  numbering  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  vi.  23 ; 
Num.  i.  7,  &C.).  His  sister,  Elisheba,  was  wife  to 
Aaron,  and  his  son,  Salmon,  was  husband  to  Rahab 
after  the  taking  of  Jericho.  In  the  encampment,  in 
the  offerings  of  the  princes,  and  in  the  order  of  march, 
the  first  place  is  assigned  to  Nahshon  the  son  of  Am- 
minadab OS  captain  of  the  host  of  Judah.  He  died 
in  the  wilderness  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  64,  65, 
but  no  further  particulars  of  his  life  are  given. 

Kalinxn.  **  The  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahum 
the  Elkoshite  "  stands  seventh  in  order  among  the 
writings  of  the  nunor  pi-ophets  in  the  present  ar- 
langement  of  the  canon.  Of  the  author  himself  we 
have  no  more  knowledge  than  is  afforded  us  by  the 
scanty  title  of  his  book,  which  gives  no  indication 
whatever  of  his  date,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure. 
The  &ite  of  Elkosh,  his  native  place,  is  disputed, 
some  placing  it  in  Galilee,  others  in  Assyria.  Those 
who  maintain  the  latter  view  assume  that  the  pro- 
phet's parents  wei*e  carried  into  captivity  by  Tig- 
luth-pileser,  and  that  the  prophet  was  bom  at  the 
village  of  Alkush,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  Ewald  is  of  opinion 
that  the  prophecy  was  written  there  at  a  time 
when  Nineveh  was  threatened  from  without.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  an  Assyrian  locality  for  the 
prophet  are  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  what 
are  presumed  to  be  Assyrian  words.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  to  indicate  that 
it  was  written  in  the  immediate  nei^bourhood  of 
Nineveh,  and  in  full  view  of  the  scenes  which  are 
depicted,  nor  is  the  language  that  of  an  exile  in  an  i 
enemy's  country.  Ko  allusion  is  made  to  the  cap- 
tivity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imagery  is 
such  as  would  be  natural  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pales- 
tine (i.  4),  to  whom  the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan, 
the  vineyards  of  Curmel,  and  the  blMsom  of  Leba- 
non, were  emblems  of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and 
fertile.  The  language  employed  m  i.  15,  ii.  2,  is 
appropriate  to  one  who  wrote  for  his  countrymen  in 
their  native  land.  In  fact,  the  sole  origin  of  the 
theory  that  Nahum  flourished  in  Assyria  is  the  name 
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of  the  Tillage  Alkush,  which  ooDtains  bk  eoppoKd 
tomb,  and  from  its  aimilarity  to  Elkosh  waa  appar- 
ently selected  by  mediaeval  tradition  as  a  shriDt  for 
pilgiims.  According  to  Pseado-Epiphanias,  Nahom 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  The  date  of  Nahnm's 
prophecy  can  be  determiued  with  as  little  pradsion 
as  his  birthplace.  In  the  Seder  Clam  Babba  be  b 
made  contemporary  with  Joel  and  Habakkok  in  the 
reign  of  Maoasseh.  Sjmcellos  plaoea  bim  with 
Hosea,  Amos  and  Jonah  in  the  reign  of  Joaab  king 
of  Israel,  more  than  a  century  euiier;  wbDe,  ac- 
cording to  Eutychius,  he  was  contemponuy  wifli 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  and  prmibcsied  in 
the  fifth  year  after  the  destmctJon  of  Jenmlem. 
Josephus  mentions  him  as  living  in  the  lattrr  part 
of  the  ragn  of  Jotham*  CarpEor  ooododed  that 
Nahum  prophesied  in  the  beginning,  of  tbe  reign  of 
Ahax,  about  B.G.  742.  Modem  writers  are  dijided 
in  their  suffrages.  Bertholdt  tbinki  it  probaUe 
that  the  prophet  escaped  into  Judah  when  the  ten 
tribes  were  carried  captive,  and  wrote  in  tbe  re^ 
of  Hezekiah.  Keil  places  him  in  the  latter  half  ef 
Hesekiah's  reign,  after  the  invasioo  of  Senoachoib. 
Vitringa  was  of  tiie  like  opinion,  and  tbe  same  view 
is  taken  by  De  Wette  and  Knobd.  Juniof  and  Trt" 
mellius  select  the  last  years  of  Joeiah  as  tbe  period 
at  which  Nahum  prophened.  The  armaments  by 
which  Strauss  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  pr^ 
phecy  belongs  to  the  time  at  which  Manaaseh  wm 
in  captivity  at  Babylon,  that  is  between  tbe  yean 
680  and  667  B.C.,  are  not  oonrincinz.  That  tbe 
prophecy  was  written  before  the  finu  downfiUl  of 
Nineveh,  and  its  capture  by  the  Medes  and  Chal- 
deans (cir.  B.C.  625),  will  be  admitted.  Tbe 
allusions  to  the  Assyrian  power  imply  that  it  was 
still  unbroken  (i.  12,  ii.  13,  14,iii.  15-17).  That 
Palestine  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  Aiajrian 
invasion  at  the  time  of  Nahum's  vniting  seems 
probable  from  the  allusions  in  i.  11,  12,  13,  ii.  2; 
and  the  vivid  description  of  the  Assyrian  armament 
in  ii.  3,  4.  At  such  a  time  the  prophecy  would 
be  appropriate,  and  if  i.  14  refers  to  the  death  ot 
Sennacherib  in  the  house  of  Nisroch,  it  moat  faafe 
been  written  before  that  event.  These  circom- 
stances  seem  to  determine  the  14th  year  of  Hesekiah 
(B.C.  712)  as  the  period  before  which  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum  could  not  have  been  written.  The  con- 
dition of  Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  would 
correspond  with  the  state  of  things  implied  in  the 
prophecy,  and  it  is  on  all  accounts  most  probable 
that  Nahum  flourished  in  the  latter  halt'  of  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  wrote  his  prophecy  soon 
after  the  date  above  mentioned,  either  in  Jerusalem 
or  its  neighbourhood.  The  subject  of  the  prophecy 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  superscription,  **the 
burden  of  Nineveh."  The  three  chapters  into 
which  it  is  divided  form  a  consecutive  whole.  The 
first  chapter  is  introductory.  It  commences  with  a 
declaration  of  the  character  of  Jehovah,  **  a  God 
jealous  and  avenging,^  as  exhibited  in  His  dealings 
with  His  enemies,  and  the  swift  and  terrible  ven- 
geance with  which  He  pursues  them  (i.  2-6),  while 
to  those  that  trust  in  Him  He  is  **  good,  a  stroi^- 
hold  in  the  day  of  trouble**  (i.  7),  in  contrast  with 
the  overwhelming  flood  which  shall  wvnep  away 
His  foes  (i.  8).  The  language  of  the  prophet  now 
becomes  more  special,  and  points  to  the  destruction 
which  awaited  the  hosts  of  Assyria  who  had  just 
gone  up  out  of  Judah  (i.  9-11).  In  the  verses 
that  follow  the  intention  of  Jehovah  ia  still  more 
fully  declared,  and  atidresaed  fint  to  Jodab  (i.  12. 
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1^  and  then  to  the  monarch  of  Assyria  (i.  14). 
And  now  the  vision  grows  more  dUtinct.  The 
Bieiemjger  of  glad  tidings,  the  news  of  Nineveh's 
downfall,  trod  the  mountains  that  were  round  about 
Jcnualem  (i.  15),  and  proclaimed  to  Judah  the 
aooompliahment  of  her  vows.  But  round  the  doomed 
dtr  gathered  the  dastrojing  armies ;  ^  the  breaker 
in  pieces  **  had  gone  up,  and  Jehovah  mustered  His 
horts  to  the  battle  to  avenge  His  people  (ii.  1,  2). 
The  prophet's  mind  in  vision  sees  the  burnished 
bronxe  diields  of  the  scarlet^lad  warriors  of  the 
liesieging  army,  the  flashing  steel  scjthes  of  the 
war-^iariots  ax  they  are  drawn  up  in  battle  amy, 
and  the  qoivering  c3rprrBS  shnfta  of  their  spears 
(ii.  3).  The  Assyrians  hasten  to  the  defence :  their 
duuriots  rush  madly  through  the  streets,  and  run 
to  and  fro  like  the  lightning  in  the  broad  ways, 
which  glare  with  their  bright  armour  like  torchei. 
But  a  panic  has  seized  their  mighty  ones;  their 
ranks  are  brokoi  as  they  mai\:h,  and  they  hurry  to 
the  wall  only  to  see  the  covered  battering-nuns  of 
the  besiegers  ready  for  the  attack  (ii.  4,  5).  The 
crisis  hastens  <m  with  terrible  rapidity.  The  river- 
gatea  are  broken  in,  and  the  royal  palace  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  vict(»:s  (ii.  6).  And  then  comes 
the  end ;  the  city  is  taken  and  carried  captive,  and 
her  maidens  *'  moan  as  with  tlie  voice  of  doves,'* 
beating  their  breaats  with  sorrow  (iu  7).  The 
flight  becomes  general,  and  the  leaders  in  vain  en- 
deavour to  stem  the  torrent  of  fugitives  (ii.  8). 
The  wealth  of  the  city  and  its  accumulated  trea- 
sores  become  the  spoil  of  the  captors,  and  the  con- 
quered suffer  all  the  horrors  that  follow  the  assault 
wad  storm  (ii.  9, 10).  Over  the  chai-red  and  black- 
ened ruina  the  pit>phet,  as  the  mouUipiece  of  Je- 
hovah, exclaims  in  triumph,  **  Where  is  the  lair  of 
the  lions,  the  feeding  place  of  the  young  lions,  where 
walked  lion,  lioness,  lion's  whelp,  and  none  made 
(them)  afnud?"  (ii.  11,  12).  But  for  all  this 
the  downfall  of  Nineveh  was  certain,  for  *'  behold  I 
I  am  against  thee,  nith  Jehovah  of  Hosts  "  (ii.  13). 
The  vision  ends,  and  the  prophet  recalled  from  the 
aoenes  of  the  future  to  the  realities  of  the  present, 
collects  himself  as  it  were,  for  one  final  outbui-st 
of  withering  denunciation  against  the  Assyrian  city, 
not  now  threatened  by  h^  Median  and  Chaldean 
oonqnerors,  but  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  the 
oppressor  and  corrupter  of  nations.  Mingled  with 
this  woe  there  is  no  touch  of  sadness  or  compassion 
tor  her  &te  ;  she  will  fall  unpitied  and  unlamented, 
and  with  tenible  calmness  the  prophet  pronounces 
her  final  doom :  **  all  that  hear  the  bi*uit  of  thee 
ahall  clap  the  hands  over  thee :  for  upon  whom  lias 
not  thy  wickedness  passed  continually?  "  (iii.  19). 
As  a  poet,  Nahum  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof  of  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  opening  verses  of  his 
pro]^iecy  (i.  2-6),  and  to  the  magniBcent  description 
of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  ch.  ii. 
His  style  is  clear  and  uninvolved,  though  pregnant 
and  forcible ;  his  diction  sonorous  and  rhythmical, 
the  words  re-echoing  to  the  sense  (corop.  ii.  4,  iii. 
3).  For  illustrations  of  Nahum's  prophecy,  see  the 
article  Nineveh. 

Va'idusBENAiAn  of  the  sons  of  Pahath  Moab 
(1  Ksdr.  iz.  31 ;  comp.  £zr.  x.  30). 

Vail.  I.  (of  finger).  —  1.  A  nail  or  daw  of 
man  or  animal.  2.  A  point  or  style,  e,  g,  for 
writing :  see  Jer.  xvii.  1.  Tsippdren  occurs  in 
Dtut.  zzi.  12,  in  connexion  with  the  verb  'dsdht 
•*  to  make"  (A.  V.  "  pare,"  but  in  marg.  •*  dress," 
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"  sufier  to  grow  ").  Mndi  controversy  has  arisen 
on  the  meaning  of  thia  passage;  one  set  of  in- 
terpreters regarding  the  action  as  indicative  of 
mourning,  while  others  refer  it  to  the  laying  aside 
of  mourning.  Some,  who  would  thus  belong  to 
the  latter  class,  refer  it  to  the  practice  of  stainini; 
the  nails  with  henneh.  The  word  'osdA,  **  make,'' 
is  used  both  of  "dressing,"  i:e.  making  clean  the 
fieet,  and  also  of  **  trimming,"  i,  e.  combing  and 
making  neat  the  beard,  in  the  case  of  Mephibosheth, 
2  Sam.  xix.  24.  The  captive's  head  was  probably 
shaved  at  the  commencement  of  the  month,  and 
during  that  period  her  nails  were  to  be  allowed 
to  grow  in  token  of  natni*al  sorrow  and  consequent 
personal  neglect.— II. — 1.  A  nail  (Is.  xli.  7),  a 
stake  ( Is.  xxxiii.  20),  also  a  tent-peg.  Tent-pegs  are 
usually  of  wood  and  of  large  size,  but  sometimes, 
as  was  the  case  with  those  useil  to  fasten  the  cur- 
tains of  the  Tabernacle,  of  metal  (Ex.  xxvii.  19, 
xzxviii.  20).  2.  A  nail,  primarily  a  point.  We 
are  told  that  David  prepared  iron  for  the  nails  to 
be  used  in  the  Temple ;  and  as  the  Holy  of  holies 
was  plated  with  gold,  the  nails  also  for  festening 
the  phites  were  probably  of  gold. 

Rain.  There  are  no  materials  for  a  long  his- 
tory or  a  detailed  description  of  this  village  of 
Galilee,  the  gate  of  which  is  made  illustrious  by 
the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  (Luke  vii.  12). 
Tike  site  of  the  village  is  certainly  known ;  and 
there  can  bb  no  doubt  as  to  the  approach  by  which 
our  Saviour  was  coming  when  He  met  the  funeral. 
The  modem  Nem  is  situated  on  the  noilh-westem 
edge  of  the  **  Little  Heimon,"  or  Jebel-ed-JWiyf 
where  the  ground  falls  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelou. 
Again,  the  entrance  to  the  place  must  probably 
always  have  been  up  the  steep  asoent  from  the 
plain ,  and  here,  on  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral  caves. 

Ha'ioth,  or  more  fully,  ''Kaioth  in  Ramah;"  a 
place  in  which  Samuel  and  David  took  refuge  to- 
gether, af\er  the  latter  had  made  his  escape  from 
the  jealous  fnrj  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xix.  18,  19,  22, 
23,  XX.  1).  It  is  evidtait  from  ver.  18,  that  Naioth 
was  not  actually  in  Hamah,  Samuel's  habitual  re- 
sidence. In  iU  corrected  form  the  name  signifies 
''habitations,"  and  from  an  early  date  has  been 
inteipreted  to  mean  the  huts  or  dwellings  of  a 
school  or  college  of  prophets  over  which  Samuel 
pi*esided,  as  Elisha  did  over  those  at  Gilgal  and 
Jericho.  This  interpretetion  of  Naioth  is  now 
generally  accepted  by  the  lexicographers  and  com* 
mentotore. 

Hane'a.  The  last  act  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
was  his  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Nanea  at 
Elymais,  which  had  been  enriched  by  the  gifts  and 
trophies  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Maoc.  vi.  I>4; 
2  Maoc.  i.  13-16).  VThe  Persian  goddess  Nanea  is 
apparently  the  Moon-goddeas,  of  whom  the  Greek 
Artemis  was  the  neai-est  representotive  in  Polr* 
bins.  Elphinstone  in  1811  found  coins  of  tJie 
Sassanians  with  the  inscription  NANAIA,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  figure  with  nimbus  and  lotus-flower. 
In  consequence  of  a  confusion  between  the  Greek 
and  Eastern  mythologies,  Nanea  has  been  ident- 
ified with  Artemis  and  Aphrodite,  the  probability 
being  that  she  con^esponds  with  the  Tauric  or 
Ephesian  Artemis,  who  was  invested  with  the  at« 
tributes  of  Aphrodite,  and  represented  the  productive 
power  of  nature. 

Xa'onii,  the  wife  of  Elimeledi,  and  mother-in- 
law  of  Kuth  (Ruth  i.  2,  &&»  ii.  1,  &c.,  iii.  1,  iv. 
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8,  &c.).  The  name  is  derivwi  from  a  root  signify- 
ing sweetaess,  or  pleasantness,  and  this  significance 
contributes  to  the  point  of  the  paronomasia  in  i. 
20,  21,  though  the  passage  contains  also  a  play  on 
the  mere  sound  of  the  name : — **  Call  me  not  Naomi 
(pleasant),  call  me  Mara  (bitter)  ....  why-  call  ye 
me  Kaomi  when  JehovjUi  hath  testified  against 
me?" 

Ha'phiih,  the  List  but  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xxr,  15 ;  1  Chr.  i.  31).  The  tribe  descended 
from  Nodab  was  subdued  by  the  Reubenites,  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  when 
**  they  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur, 
and  Nephish,  and  Nodab"  (1  Chr.  t.  19).  The 
tribe  is  not  again  found  in  the  sacred  records,  nor  is 
it  mentioned  by  later  writers.  It  has  not  been 
identified  with  any  Arabian  tribe. 
Haph'iii,  1  Esdr.  r.  31.  [Nephusim.] 
Haph'talL  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob;  the  second 
child  borne  to  him  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  slave.  His 
birth  and  the  bestowal  of  his  name  ai«  recorded  in 
Gen.  XXX.  8  : — **  and  Rachel  said  '  wrestlings  (or 
contortions  —  naphWe)  of  God  have  I  wrestled 
(niphtalti)  with  my  sister  and  have  prerailed.' 
And  she  called  his  nan>e  Naphtali.*'  At  the  mi- 
gration to  Egypt  four  sons  ai«  attributed  to  Naph- 
tall  (Gen.  xlri.  24;  Ex.  i.  4;  1  Chr.  vu.  13). 
Whoi  the  census  was  taken  at  Mount  Sinai  the  tribe 
numbered  no  less  than  53,400  fighting  men  ^Num. 
i.  43,  ii.  SO).  It  thus  heU  exactly  the  middle  po- 
siticm  in  the  nation,  baring  five  above  it  in  numbers, 
and  six  below.  But  when  the  borders  of  the  Pro- 
mised Lund  were  reached,  its  numbers  were  reduced 
to  45,400,  with  four  only  below  it  in  the  scale,  one 
of  the  four  being  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  48-50 ; 
comp.  37).  During  the  mardi  through  the  wilder- 
ness Naphtali  occupied  a  position  on  the  north  of 
the  Sacred  Tent  with  Dan  and  Asher(Num.  ii.  25- 
31).  In  the  apportionment  of  the  land,  the  lot  of 
Naphtali  was  not  dmwn  till  the  last  but  one.  The 
territory  thus  appropriated  was  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  those  of  other  tribes.  On  the  west  lay 
Asker;  on  the  south  Zebulun,  and  on  the  east 
the  tmns-jordanic  Manssseh.  The  north  terminated 
with  the  ravine  of  the  Litdny  or  Leontes,  and 
opened  into  the  splendid  valley  which  separates  the 
two  i-anges  of  Lebanon.  The  south  boundary  was 
probably  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  at  a 
later  time  separated  Upper  from  Lower  Galilee,  and 
which  ran  from  or  about  the  town  of  Akka  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Genesnret.  Thus  Napht:ili 
was  cut  off  from  the  great  plain  of  Ksdraelon  by 
the  mass  of  the  mountains  of  Nazareth  ;  while  on 
the  east  it  had  a  communii^ntion  with  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  the  rich  district  of  the  Ard  eUHuleh  and 
the  Merj  Ayun^  and  all  the  splendidly  watei^ 
country  about  Banias  and  Hasbeya,  the  springs 
of  Jordan.  But  the  capabilities  of  these  plains 
and  of  the  access  to  the  Lake  weie  not  destined 
to  be  developed  while  tliey  were  in  the  keeping  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  the  mountainous 
country  (Joj.h.  xx.  7)  which  formed  the  chief  part 
of  their  inheritance,  that  impivsiscd  or  brought  out 
the  qualities  for  which  Naphtali  was  i-emarkable 
at  the  one  remarkable  period  of  its  history.  This 
district,  the  modem  Belad-Besharah,  or  **  land  of 
good  tidings,"  comprit^es  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Bceneiy  and  some  of  themost  feitile  soil  in  Palestine, 
forests  siupjissing  thone  of  the  renowned  Carmel 
itself;  as  rich  in  noble  and  ever- varying  pix)spects 
as  any  country  in  the  world.     Naphtali   had  its 
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share  in  those  incarsions  and  molestatioiM  fcr  tht 
snrrounding  heathen,  whidi  were  the  coomioa  lot  of 
all  the  tribes  ( Judah  perhaps  alone  excepted)  daiiog 
the  first  ^nturie!«  after  the  conquest.  One  of  these, 
apparently  the  severest  struggle  of  all,  feU  with 
special  violence  on  the  north  of  the  ooantry,  an«i 
the  leader  by  whom  the  invasioD  was  repelled — 
Barak  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  —  was  the  one  great 
hero  whom  Naphtali  is  recorded  to  have  produced. 
Gilead  and  Reuben  lingered  beyond  the  Jordan 
amongst  their  flocks :  Dan  and  Asher  preferred  the 
luxurious  calm  of  their  hot  lowlands  to  the  firee  air 
and  fierce  strife  of  the  mountains ;  Isaadiar  with 
characteristic  sluggishness  seems  to  have  moved 
slowly  if  he  moved  at  all ;  but  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
tali on  the  summits  of  thsir  native  highlands  devoted 
themselves  to  death,  even  to  an  extravagant  pitch 
of  heroism  and  self-devotion  (Judg.  v.  18).  After 
this  burst  of  heroism,  the  Naphtalites  appear  to 
have  resigned  themselves  to  the  interooune  with 
the  heathen,  which  was  the  bane  of  the  northern 
tribes  in  general,  and  of  whidi  there  are  already 
indications  in  Judg.  i.  33.  At  length  in  the  re^ 
of  Pekah  king  of  Israel  (dr.  B.C.  730),  TigUkth- 
Plleser  overran  the  whole  of  the  north  €f  larad, 
swept  off  the  population,  and  bore  them  awaj  to 
Assyria.  But  though  the  history  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  ends  here,  yet  under  the  title  of  Galileb 
the  district  which  they  had  fimnerly  oocopiad  was 
destined  to  become  in  every  way  fiur  more  iinpor|p> 
ant  than  it  had  ever  before  been. 

Haph'tali,  Mount.  The  moontainons  district 
which  formed  the  main  part  of  the  inheritanoe  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xx.  7),  answering  to  **  Mount 
Ei^raim  "  in  the  centre  and  *'  Mount  Jodah  **  in 
the  south  of  Palestine. 

Naph'thar.  Hie  name  given  by  Nehemlah  to 
the  substance  which  after  the  Return  from  Bahyka 
was  discovered  in  the  dry  pit  in  whidi  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  the  sacred  Fire  of  the  altar 
had  been  hidden  (2  Mace.  i.  36,  comp.  19).  It 
was  either  the  same  as  or  closely  allied  to  the 
naphtha  of  modem  commerce  (Petroleum),  The 
place  from  which  this  combustible  water  was  taken 
was  enclo!«d  by  the  **  king  of  Pei-sia"  (Artaxerxes 
Longimsnus),  and  conveile<l  into  a  sanctuary.  In 
modem  times  it  has  been  identified  with  the  large 
well  called  by  the  Arabs  Bir^yHib,  situated  beneath 
Jerusalem,  at  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of  Kidron 
and  Hintiom  with  the  Wadij  en-Nar  (or  **  valley  o4 
the  fire  ").  At  present  it  would  be  an  equally  un- 
suitable spot  either  to  store  fire  or  to  seek  for 
naphtha. 

Kaph'tnhim,  a  Mizraite  nation  or  tribe,  men- 
tioned only  in  the  account  of  the  descendants  of 
Noah  (Gen.  x.  13  ;  1  Chr.  i.  1 1).  If  we  may  judge 
from  their  position  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  the 
Naphtuhim  were  probably  settled  at  first,  or  at  the 
time  when  Gen,  v.  was  written,  either  in  Egypt  or 
immediately  to  the  west  of  it.  In  Coptic  the  city 
MaitM  and  the  neighbouring  tenitory  is  called 
niphaiat  or  niphaiad.  In  hieroglyphics  mention  is 
made  of  a  nation  or  confederacy  of  tribes  oonqnersd 
by  the  Egyptians  called  «*  the  Nine  Bows,"  a  name 
which  ChamiK)llion  i-ead  Naphit,  or,  as  we  ahonki 
write  it,  NA-PETU,  »•  the  bows."  though  he  calki 
them  "  the  Nine  Bows."  But  it  is  not  certain  that 
either  of  these  names  can  safely  be  compared  with 
Naphtuhim. 

Kards'tui.  A  dweller  at  Rome  (Rom.  rri.  1 1 ), 
some  membei'8  of  whose  household  were  known  as 
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ClirirtHini  to  St.  Psiul.  Some  persons  haTe  aMam«d 
tlw  idenUtj  of  this  Narcusos  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Emperor  Claodius.  His  name,  however, 
was  at  that  time  too  common  in  Rome  to  give  any 
probability  to  the  guess  that  he  was  the  Mardssus 
mentioned  by  St.  Pad. 

Vazd.    [Spikenard.] 

VftSlMl.  The  nephew  of  Tobit  who  came  with 
Achiacbanis  to  the  wedding  of  Tobias  (Tob.  xi.  18). 

Va'dfh  =  Nezulu  (1  Esdr.  t.  32 ;  oomp.  Ear. 
ii.  54). 

Va'tor,  ihB  Plain  of^  the  scene  of  an  action 
between  Jonathan  the  Maocabee  and  the  forces  of 
Demetrios  (1  Maoc.  xi.  67,  comp.  63).  It  may  be 
eafely  identified  with  Hazor. 

Ha'tiiaa,  an  eminent  Hebrew  prophet  in  the 
reigns  of  Darid  and  Solomon.  If  this  expression 
**  first  and  last,'*  in  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  he  most  have  lived  Ute  into  the  life  of  Solo- 
RKMi,  in  which  case  he  must  have  been  considerably 
younger  than  David.  He  tint  appears  in  the  con- 
sultation with  David  about  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  3,  17).  He  next  comes 
forward  as  the  reprover  of  David  for  the  sin  with 
Bathsheba ;  and  his  famous  spologue  on  the  rich 
man  and  the  ewe  lamb,  which  is  the  only  direct 
example  of  his  prophetic  power,  shows  it  to  have 
been  of  a  very  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-12).  On 
the  birth  of  Solomon  he  was  either  specially  charged 
with  giving  him  his  name,  Jedidiah,  or  else  with 
hia  education  (2  Sam.  xii.  25).  At  any  rate,  in  the 
last  years  of  David,  it  is  Nathan  who,  by  taking 
the  ride  of  Solomon,  turned  the  scale  in  his  £ivour. 
He  advised  Bathsheba;  he  himself  ventured  to 
enter  the  royal  presence  with  a  remonstrance  against 
the  king's  apathy ;  and  at  David's  request  he  ss- 
nsted  in  the  inauguration  of  Solomon  ( 1  K.  i.  8, 
10,  11,  22.  23,  24,  32,  34,  38,  45).  This  is  the 
last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of  his  intervention  in 
the  history.  He  left  two  works  behind  him — a 
lift  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiz.  29),  and  a  Life  of  Solo- 
mon (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  The  last  of  these  may 
have  been  incomplete,  as  we  cannot  be  sore  that 
he  outlived  Solomm.  But  the  biography  of  David 
by  Nathan  is,  of  all  the  losses  which  antiquity, 
ncred  or  profane,  has  sustained,  the  naost  deplor- 
able. His  grave  is  shown  at  Halkul  near  Hebron. 
— S.  A  son  of  David ;  one  of  the  four  who  were 
bom  to  him  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  fii.  5;  oomp. 
xiv.  4,  and  2  Sam.  v.  14).  Nathan  appears  to 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  events  of  his  father's  or 
his  brother's  reigns.  He  is  interesting  to  us  from 
his  appearing  as  one  of  the  fore&thers  of  Joseph  in 
the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke  (iii.  31).— 8.  S<hi,  or 
brother,  of  one  of  the  members  of  Darid's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  36 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  38).— 4.  One  of  the 
head  men  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
<m  his  second  expedition  (Ezr.  viii.  16;  1  Esdr. 
viii.  44).  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the 
some  with  the  '*  son  of  Bani  "  (Ezr.  x.  39). 

Vatlliii'ael,  a  disdple  of  Jesns  Christ  concern- 
ing whom,  under  that  name  at  least,  we  learn  from 
Scripture  little  more  than  his  birthplace,  Cana  of 
Galilee  (John  xzi.  2),  and  his  simple  truthful  cha- 
racter (John  i.  47).  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  fint  three  Gospels.  St.  John  (i.  46-51),  how- 
ever, ttUs  us  of  his  first  interview  with  Jesus,  in 
company  with  his  brother  Philip,  on  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  he  appears  prominently  in  the  his- 
tory. On  his  approadi  to  Jesus  he  is  saluted  by 
Hiu  as  "  an  Israelite    indeed,  in  whom   is  no 
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guile "— «  true  child  of  Abraham,  and  not  simply 
according  to  the  flesh.  The  name  of  Nathanael 
oocors  but  ouoe  again  in  the  Gospd  narrative,  and 
then  simply  ss  one  of  the  small  company  of  dis- 
ciples to  whom  Jesus  showed  Himself  at  the  Sea  of 
Tibeiias  after  His  resurrection.  It  is  very  com- 
monly believed  that  Nathanael  and  Bartholomew 
are  the  same  person.  The  evidence  for  that  belief 
is  as  follows : — St.  John,  who  twice  mentions 
Nathanael,  never  introduces  the  name  of  Bar- 
tholomew at  all.  St.  Matt.  x.  3  ;  St.  Mark  iii.  18 ; 
and  St.  Luke  vi.  14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew, 
but  never  of  Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
Nathanael  was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew 
(son  of  Tholmai)  the  surname  of  Uie  same  disciple, 
just  as  Simon  was  called  Bar-Jona,  and  Joses,  Bar- 
nabas. It  was  Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael 
to  Jesns,  just  as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother 
Simon ;  and  Bartholomew  is  named  by  each  of  the 
first  three  Evangelists  immediately  afler  Philip, 
while  by  St.  Luke  he  is  coupled  with  Philip  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  Simon  with  his  brother 
Andrew,  and  James  with  his  brother  John.-* 
8.  1  Esdr.  i.  9.     [NethaNEEl.")— 8.  1  Esdr.  ix. 

22.  [Nethaneel.]— 4.  Son  of  Samael ;  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1),  and  thei«fora 
a  Simeonite  (ix.  2). 

Hatfaaiii'aa  =  Nathait  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  39). 

Ha'thaa-Xel'eeh,  a  eunuch  (A.  V.  **  chambei^ 
bun")  in  the  court  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 

Va'vm,  son  of  Esli  and  father  of  Amos,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25),  about  contem- 
porary, with  the  high-priesthood  of  Jason  and  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

iTavo.  The  Heb.  gcto  conveys  the  notion  of  con- 
vexity or  protuberance.  It  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
boss  of  a  shield.  Job  xv.  26 ;  the  eyebrow.  Lev. 
xiv.  9 ;  an  eminent  place,  Ez.  xvi.  31 ;  once  only 
in  plur.  naves,  1  K.  vii.  33  ;  but  in  Ez.  i.  18  twice, 
'*  rings,"  and  marg.  *'  strakes." 

Va'TB.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  is  always  called 
in  the  LXX.  *'  the  son  of  Nave,"  and  this  form  is 
retained  in  Ecclus.  xlvi.  1. 

Kas'arsiie,  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth.  This 
appellative  is  found  in  the  N.  T.  applied  to  Jesus 
in  many  passages.  Its  application  to  Jesus,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  providential  aiTangeroents  by  which 
His  parents  were  led  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
Nazareth,  was  the  filling  out  of  the  predictions  in 
which  the  promised  Messiah  is  describcKi  as  a  Netser, 
t.  e.  a  shoot,  tprout,  of  Jesse,  a  humble  and  despised 
descendant  of  the  decayed  royal  family.  Whenever 
men  spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  Nazarene,  they  ei^er 
consciously  or  unconsdoiisly  pronounced  one  of  the 
names  of  the  predicted  Messiah  a  name  indicative 
both  of  his  royal  descent  and  his  humble  condition. 
Once  (Acts  zxiv.  5)  the  term  Nazarene  is  applied 
to  the  followers  of  Jesus  by  way  of  contempt.  The 
name  still  exists  in  Arabic  as  the  ordinary  designa- 
tion of  Christians. 

Vai'anth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  in  Josephus,  but  occurs  first  in  Matt.  ii. 

23.  It  derives  its  celebrity  almost  oitirely  from  its 
connexion  with  the  history  of  Christ,  and  in  that 
respect  has  a  hold  on  the  imagination  and  feelings 
of  men  which  it  shares  only  with  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem.  It  is  situated  among  the  hiils  which 
constitute  the  south  ridges  of  Lelwnon,  just  before 
they  sink  down  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  Of 
the  identification  of  the  ancient  site  tliere  can  be 
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no  doubt.  The  name  of  the  present  Tillage  is 
enrNdzirahy  the  same,  therefore,  as  of  old;  it  is 
formed  on  a  hill  or  mountain  (Luke  iv.  29) ;  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Galilee  (Mark 
..  9)  ;  it  is  near  Cana,  according  to  the  implication 
in  John  ii.  1,  2,  II ;  a  precipice  exists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood (Luke  iv.  29) ;  and,  finaliy,  a  series  of 
testimonies  reach  back  to  Eusebius,  the  father  of 
Church  history,  which  represent  the  place  as  hairing 
occupied  an  invariable  p<»ition.  The  modem  Naza- 
reth belongs  to  the  beUer  class  of  eastern  villages. 
It  has  a  population  of  3000  or  4000 ;  a  few  are 
Mohammeduis,  the  rest  Latin  and  Greek  Christians. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  have 
a  neat  and  comfortable  appearance.  The  streets  or 
lanes  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  after  rain  are 
fo  full  of  mud  and  mire  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
The  origin  of  the  disi-epute  in  which  Nazareth 
stood  (J^n  i.  47)  is  not  certainly  known.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  Galilee  were  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt by  the  people  of  Judaea  because  they  spoke 
a  ruder  dialect,  wera  less  cultivated,  and  were 
more  exposed  by  their  position  to  contact  with  the 
heathen.  But  Nazareth  laboured  under  a  special 
opprobrium,  for  it  was  a  Galilean  and  not  a  southern 
Jew  who  asked  the  reproachful  question  whether 
**  any  good  thing"  could  come  fix)m  that  source. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inhabitants  of  Naza- 
reth mny  have  had  a  bad  name  among  their  neigh- 
bours for  irreligion  or  some  laxity  of  morals.  We 
pass  over,  as  tbreign  to  the  proper  object  of  this 
notice,  any  particular  account  of  the  **  holy  places" 
which  the  legends  have  sought  to  connect  with 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Two  localities,  how- 
ever, form  an  exception  to  tliis  statement,  inas- 
much as  they  possess,  though  in  different  ways,  a 
certain  interest  which  no  one  will  fail  to  recognise. 
One  of  these  is  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  situ- 
ated at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
where,  according  to  one  tradition,  the  mother  of 
Jesus  received  the  angel's  salutation  (Luke  i.  28). 
The  other  place  is  that  of  the  attempted  Precipita- 
tion. A  prevalent  opinion  of  the  country  has  trans- 
ferrcil  the  event  to  a  hill' about  two  miles  south-east 
of  the  town,  but  this  is  improbable.  Above  the 
bulk  of  the  town  are  several  rocky  ledges  over 
whicli  a  pei-sen  could  not  be  thrown  without  almost 
certain  destruction.  But  there  is  one  very  remark- 
able precipice,  almost  perpendicular  and  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high,  near  the  Maronite  church,  which 
may  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  identical  one  over 
which  His  infuriated  townsmen  attempted  to  hurl 
Jesus. 

Kaz'arite,  more  properly  Kai'irite  (Heb.  nAztr^ 
and  neztr  elohim),  one  of  either  sex  who  was  bound 
by  a  vow  of  a  peculiar  kind  to  be  set  apart  from 
others  for  the  service  of  God.  The  obligation  was 
either  for  life  or  for  a  defined  time.  I.  There  is  no 
notice  in  the  Pentateuch  of  Nazarites  for  life ;  but 
the  regulations  for  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  of  days 
are  given  Num.  vi.  1-21.  The  Nazarite,  during 
the  teim  of  his  consecration,  was  bound  to  abstain 
from  wine,  gropes,  with  every  pioduction  of  the 
vine,  and  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating  drink. 
He  was  forbidden  to  cut  the  hair  of  his  h^id,  or  to 
approach  any  dead  body,  even  that  of  his  nearest 
relation.  When  the  period  of  his  vow  was  ful- 
filled, he  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
and  was  required  to  offer  a  he  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  a  ewe  lamb  for  a  an-offering,  and  a  ram 
for  a  peace-offering,  with  the  usual  aooomponi- 
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ments  of  peace-offerings  (Lev.  vii.  12,  13^  aad  ot 
the  offering  made  at  the  consecrati<m  of  prieaU 
[Ex,  zxix.  2),  **  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  cdces 
of  fine  Hour  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  of  ao- 
leavened  bread  anointed  with  oil"  (Num.  ri.  15) 
He  brought  also  a  meat-ofiering  and  a  drink-ofleringy 
which  appear  to  have  been  presented  by  themselves 
as  a  distinct  act  of  service  (ver.  17).  He  was  to 
cut  off  the  hair  of  "  the  head  of  his  sepsiatMa " 
(that  is,  the  hair  which  had  grown  durini;  the 
period  of  his  consecration)  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  to  put  it  into  the  fire  under  the  sacrifice 
on  the  altar.  The  priest  then  placed  npoo  his 
hands  the  sodden  left  shoulder  of  the  ram,  with  one 
of  the  unleavened  cakes  and  one  of  the  wafers,  and 
then  took  them  again  and  waved  them  for  a  wave- 
offering.  These,  as  well  as  the  breast  and  the 
heave,  or  right  shoulder  (to  which  he  was  entitled 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  pesoe-ofierings,  Ler.  t^ 
32-34),  were  the  penquisite  of  the  priest.  The 
Nazarite  also  gave  him  a  present  proportioned  to 
his  circumstances  (ver.  21).  If  a  Nazarite  incurred 
defilement  by  accidentaUy  touching  a  dead  body, 
he  had  to  undergo  certain  rites  of  imrification,  and 
to  recommence  the  full  period  of  his  consecration. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  said  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  tow  of 
the  Nazarite  of  days.  According  to  the  Mishna  the 
usual  time  was  thirty  days,  but  double  vows  lor 
sixty  days,  and  treble  vows  for  a  hundred  days, 
were  sometimes  made.  There  are  some  other  par- 
ticulars given  in  the  Mishna,  which  are  curioos  as 
showing  how  the  institution  was  regarded  |n  later 
times.—II.  Of  the  Nazarites  for  life  three  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures :  Samson,  Samuel,  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  The  only  one  of  these  actually 
called  a  Nazarite  is  Samson.  We  are  but  imper- 
fectly informed  of  the  difference  between  the  ob- 
servances of  the  Nazarite  for  life  and  these  of  the 
Nazarite  for  dap.  The  later  Rabbis  slightly  notice 
this  point.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  tow  for 
life  was  ever  voluntarily  taken  by  the  individual. 
In  all  the  coses  mentioned  in  the  sacred  historv. 
it  was  nmde  by  the  parents  befoi-e  the  bijlh  of  the 
Nazarite  himself.  The  Mishna  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  ordinary  Nazarite  for  life  and 
the  Samson-Nozarite.— III.  The  consecration  of  the 
Nazarite  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
high-priest  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12).  In  one  particular, 
this  is  brought  out  more  plainly  in  the  Hebrew 
text  tlion  it  is  in  our  version,  in  the  LXX.,  or  in 
the  Vulgate.  One  woi-d  {nezer)^  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  Nazarite,  is  used  for  the  long  hair  of 
the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  19),  where  the  A.  V.  has 
**  hair  of  his  separation,"  and  for  the  anointed  bead 
of  the  high-priest  (Lev.  xxi.  12),  where  it  is  ren- 
dered "  crown."  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  half  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter of  Samuel  might  have  been  connected  with 
his  prerogative  as  a  Nazarite.— IV.  Of  the  two 
vows  recorded  of  St.  Paul,  that  in  Acts  xviii.  IS 
certainly  cannot  be  i-egarded  as  a  r^^ular  Nararite 
vow.  All  that  we  are  told  of  it  is  that,  on  his 
way  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  he  **  shaved  his 
head  in  Cenchreae,  for  he  had  a  vow."  It  is  moft 
likely  that  it  was  a  sort  of  vow,  modified  from  the 
proper  Nazarite  vow,  which  had  come  into  use  at 
this  time  amongst  the  religious  Jews  who  had  been 
visited  by  sickness,  or  any  other  calamity.  The 
other  refei-encc  to  a  vow  taken  by  St.  Pknl  is  in 
Acts  xxi.  24,  whei^e  we  find  the  brethren  at  Jem* 
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•Bkm  exhorting  him  to  take  part  with  four  Chris- 
tiau  who  had  a  tow  on  them,  to  sanctify  (not 
purify,  as  in  A.  V.)  himself  with  them,  and  to  be 
at  charges  with  them,  that  they  might  share  their 
beads.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  was  a  strictly 
l^al  Nazarite  vow.— V.  That  the  institution  of 
JNazariUsm  ensled  and  had  beoone  a  matter  of 
course  amongst  the  Hebrews  beibi-e  the  time  of 
Jlocies  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  legislator  appears 
to  hare  done  no  more  than  ordain  such  r^ulaUoos 
£»r  the  tow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  as  brought  it 
fmdor  the  oogni»noe  of  the  priest,  and  into  har^ 
mony  with  the  general  system  of  religious  ob- 
servance. It  has  been  assomed,  not  unreasonably, 
that  the  consecration  of  the  Nazarite  for  life  was 
of  at  least  equal  antiquity.  But  it  is  doubted  in 
regard  to  Nazaritism  in  general,  whether  it  was  of 
native  or  foreign  origin,  fclwald  supposes  that 
Kazarites  for  life  wei'e  numerous  in  very  early 
times,  and  that  they  multiplied  in  pei*iods  of  great 
political  and  religious  excitement.  The  only  ones, 
Lowever,  expressly  named  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  Samson  and  Samuel.  When  Amos  wrote,  the 
^azarites,  as  well  as  the  prophets,  suffered  from 
the  persecution  and  contempt  of  the  ungodly  (Am. 
ii.  11,  12).  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maocabseus  we 
find  the  devout  Jews,  when  they  were  bringing 
their  gifts  to  the  priests,  stirring  up  the  Nazarites 
of  days  who  liad  completed  the  time  of  their  con- 
aecratioQ  to  make  the  accustomed  offerings  (1  Maoc. 
iii.  49).  From  this  incident  we  may  infiar  that  the 
number  of  Nazarites  must  have  been  very  oon- 
atderable  during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which 
preceded  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem.— VI.  The 
word  ndzir  occurs  in  three  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  it  appears  to  mean  one  sepa- 
rated from  others  as  a  prince.  Two  of  the  passages 
refer  to  Joseph :  one  is  in  Jacob's  benediction  of  his 
ions  {Gea,  xUx.  26),  the  other  in  Moses'  benediction 
of  the  tribes  (Deut.  xxxiii.  16).  The  third  passage 
w  thdt  in  which  the  prophet  is  mourning  over  the 
departed  prosperity  and  beauty  of  Sion  (Lam.  vi. 
7,  8).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words  are,  *'  Her  Naza- 
rites were  purer  than  snow,"  &c.  But  Gesenius, 
De  Wette,  and  other  modern  critics,  think  that  it 
refers  to  the  young  princes  of  Israel.— VII.  The 
TOW  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  must  have  been  a  self- 
imposed  discipline,  undertaken  with  a  specific  pur- 
pose. The  Jewish  writers  mostly  regai-ded  it  as  a 
kind  of  penance.  The  Nazarite  of  days  might  have 
fulfilled  his  vow  without  attracting  much  notice ; 
but  the  Nazarite  for  life,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
have  been,  with  hb  flowing  hair  and  persistent  re- 
fusal of  strong  drink,  a  marked  man.  Whether  in 
any  other  particular  his  daily  life  was  peculiar  is 
uncertain.  But  without  our  resting  on  anything 
that  may  be  called  in  question,  he  must  have  been 
a  public  witness  for  the  idea  of  legal  strictness  and 
of  whatever  else  Nazaritism  was  intended  to  ex- 
press. Tho  meaning  of  the  Nazarite  vow  has  been 
i^egarded  in  different  lights.  Some  consider  it  as  a 
symbolical  expression  of  the  Divine  nature  working 
in  man,  and  deny  that  it  involved  anything  of  a 
strictly  ascetic  character ;  others  see  in  it  the  piin- 
eiple  of  stoidsm,  and  imagine  that  it  was  intended 
to  cultivate,  and  bear  witness  for,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  will  over  the  lower  tendencies  of  human 
nature ;  while  some  regard  it  wholly  in  the  light 
of  a  sacrifice  of  the  person  to  God.  Several  of  the 
Jewish  writers  have  taken  the  first  view  more  or 
ipletely.     But   the   philosophical  Jewish 
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docton,  for  the  most  part,  seem  .to  have  preferred 
the  second.  Philo  has  taken  the  deeper  view  of 
the  subject.  Ewald,  following  in  the  same  line 
of  thought,  has  treated  the  ^'ow  of  the  Nazarite  as 
an  act  of  selt^«acrifioc.  That  it  was  essentially  a 
sacrifice  of  the  person  to  the  Loiti  is  obviously  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Law  (Num.  vi.  2). 
As  the  Nazarite  was  a  witness  for  the  sti-aitoess  of 
the  Law,  as  distinguished  from  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel,  his  sacrifice  of  himself  was  a  submission  to 
the  letter  of  a  rule.  Its  outward  manifestations 
were  restraints  and  eccentricities.  The  man  was 
sqmrated  from  his  brethroi  that  he  might  be  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  the  Lord.  This  was  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  divine  wisdom  fbi*  the  time  foi 
which  it  was  ordained. 

K«'ah,  a  place  which  was  one  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Jesh.  xix.  13  only). 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  mentioned  mei-cly 
with  a  caution  that  there  is  a  place  of  the  same 
name,  10  miles  S.  of  Meapolis.  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified. 

Kaap'tlii  is  the  place  in  northern  Greece  where 
Paul  and  his  associates  first  landed  in  Europe  (Acts 
xvi.  11);  where,  no  doubt,  he  landed  ako  on  his 
second  visit  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1),  and  whence 
certainly  he  embaiked  on  his  last  journey  through 
that  province  to  Troas  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  6). 
Philippi  being  an  inland  town,  Neapolis  was  evid- 
ently the  port.  It  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  this  harbour  occupied  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Kavalla,  a  Turkish  town  on  the  coast  of 
Roumelia,  or  should  be  sought  at  some  other  place. 
Cousinery  and  Tafel  maintain,  against  the  common 
opinion,  that  Luke's  Neapolis  was  not  at  Kavalla, 
the  inhabited  town  of  that  name,  but  at  a  deseited 
harbour  Vsa  or  twelve  miles  further  west,  known  as 
Eski  or  Old  Kavalla.  It  may  be  well,  therefoi-e, 
to  mention  tlie  reasons  which  support  the  claim  ot' 
Kavalla  to  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Neapolis,  iu 
opposition  to  those  which  are  urged  in  &vour  of 
the  other  haibour.  First,  the  Komau  and  Greek 
ruins  at  Kavalla  prove  that  a  port  existed  there  iu 
ancient  times.  Neapolis,  wherever  it  was,  formed 
the  point  of  contact  between  Northern  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  at  a  period  of  great  commercial  activity, 
and  would  be  expected  to  have  lefl  vestiges  of  its 
former  importance.  The  antiquities  found  still  at 
KavalU  fulfil  entirely  that  presumption.  On  the 
conti'ary,  no  ruins  have  been  found  at  Eski  Kavalla, 
or  Paleopoli,  as  it  is  also  called,  which  can  be  pix>- 
nounoed  unmistakeably  ancient.  No  remains  of 
walls,  no  inscriptions,  and  no  indicatioos  of  any 
thorough&re  leading  thence  to  Philippi,  are  re- 
ported to  eadst  there.  Secondly,  the  advantages  of 
the  position  render  Kavalla  the  probable  site  of 
Neapolis.  It  is  the  first  conTenient  harbour  south 
of  the  Hellespont,  on  coming  from  the  east.  It  lies 
open  somewhat  to  the  south  and  sonth-west,  but  is 
otherwise  wdl  sheltered.  Thirdly,  the  fiu^ity  of 
intercourse  between  this  port  and  Philippi  shows 
that  KaTalla  and  Neapolis  must  be  the  same.  The 
distance  is  ten  miles,  and  hence  not  greater  than 
Corinth  was  from  Cenchreae,  and  Ostia  from  Rome. 
The  distance  between  Philippi  and  Eski  Kavalla 
roust  be  nearly  twice  as  great.  Fourthly,  the 
notices  of  the  ancient  writera  lead  us  to  adopt  the 
same  view.  Thus  Dio  Cassius  says  that  Neapolis 
was  opposite  Thasos,  and  that  is  the  situation  uf 
Kavalla.  Finally,  the  luicient  Itineraries  suppoit 
entirely  the  identification  in  question.     Both  th» 
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AntaniM  jukI  th«  JftmaJna  Itinmirin  i>hov  llint 
thg  EguRlinii  Wuf  piuwd  Ihrvugh  Pliilippl.  Thcy 
mrnCloD  Philipiri  aiiii  NMpolia  u  nut  lu  .'nch  othu- 

trarcl  whi^i  tlicw  llincmrio  skilch  wu  tl«  oue 
which  1e<l  frooi  the  mat  to  Byuntium,  or  [^ou- 
rtwitinoide,  il  It  icsHituiblD  to  luppexe  thiit  (he 
Toad,  alter  leariug  I'hilippl.  would  punue  the  mpit 
cnnrnunt  ud  direct  etiune  to  tlii  out  wliich  Ihu 
nature  of  the  cxmnlry  illani.  If  Iht  luul,  thurt' 
Ion,  HiH  omilrucldl  on  Ihii  obrioiu  priudpli:,  it 
would  fullow  the  tnuk  of  the  piKeDt  Turkldi  rand, 
mid  the  nut  itatlon.  rntuequentlf,  Kould  be  Sm- 
[ulia,  or  Kiivollu,  un  the  aoit,  >t  the  termiiutiao 

KaFflllo,  wu  on  h  liijih  ndiy  pmmgntorT  which 
juU  (Hit  into  the  APi,'uui.    The  harbouc,  s  icilo  nnd 

BMii'ah.  1.  One  of  the  tit  Km  ot  Shemnioh 
in  the  hue  of  the  roral  fiimilv  oi' Judith  niU^i'  the 
esptiTilr  (1  i:hi'.  iii.'':;i,  -J3),— S.  A  »ii  of  Ishi, 
and  one  uf  the  cipUiiu  uf  the  bOO  liloiecinitei  who, 
in  thi^  dnyi  of  Heielciah,  drove  out  the  Aniidckitei 
from  Muunt  Seir  (t  L'hr.  iv.  *2). 

ir«b«'i,  a  fauiiiy  of  the  houb  of  the  people  who 
*i):iie>)  Ihe  cnrennnt  with  Nebemiih  (Nch.  i.  19j. 
Ti»  LXS.  fullowe'l  thu  writtn   teit,  while   tJie 


Vnlff, 


labti'oth,  Kebl^'oA,  Il>e  "  tint-bom  of  I>h- 
■nBel"^<;cn.  iiv.  1:1;  I  Chr.  i.  29j,  and  father  uf 
n  p.ulnnil  trilx  named  nli^r  him,  the  *'  rami  of 
Nel^^iiuth  "  beiug  meutione-l  bv  tlie  prophet  tiainh 
(li.  7)  with  the  Uorki  of  Kedir.  fVom  the  dafi 
iif  jeruine  thi>  pmple  luul  hcvii  Meulirieitwith  tlie 
>'a1»tliaraiK,  uulil  HI.  Qimlremht  liiM  inmlie- 
aled  the  origin  of  the  ]MI/^,  their  tuignnge,  reli- 
l^inn,  and  hiittarv.  It  will  be  camvenieut  to  reaip- 
itulnte,  brieHf/the  mnlti  of  M.  Q^iatreiniin'i 
labuuri,  with  Ihoie  of  the  later  «0]'k9  of  Jl. 
rbwubmn  atHl  atboic  on  Ihe  Rime  aiihji'ct.  liei'iirc 
ve  coiulder  tlie  puuudd  Ibr  IdenlilTiu^  the  Xaba- 
thanuu  with  Neiailulh.  i'mn  tlic  worlu  of  Arab 
aiithon,  M.  (luntirmti*  prorej  the  uiitiiiee  of  a 
nniiiia  called  Nsbat,  or  Jialiwt.  pi.  Auhsl,  reputed 

The  \nlut,  in  the  dan  of  their  tarlr  prwperitf, 
iohabileil  the  eoiintrvchleflr  between  i)ie  Euphmtci 
■Hid  the  Hkiu,  Bern  eii  N;hre7n  and  El-lrik  (the 
JleAiijuianlin  and  ('haliiaeo  of  tlie  clAuici).     ~' 
th»    vrnt   Iheir   chief  teat,  and   th;  ~     ' 

.rslelj  Sy. 
■eeinA,  in  the  pre^^ent  iLite  of  the 
tale  inueloMon.     Tlie  Ai 
e  STrianc, 
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far  heyond  him  both  in  the  antiquilf  and  tbe  Im- 
jertance  31.  L'hwolnn  clainia  for  that  peopl*.  Tb< 
remains  of  the  literature  of  Ihe  Kahat  uiujiitt  of 
four  worlu,  oue  of  theui  a  ftni^ent :  the  '  Book 
of  Nabat  Agriculture'  (alreadt  nieulioneilj ;  tha 
'  lioolt  of  PoiMiii ;'  the  '  Book  of  Tenkelebhh  the 
BAbjlonian  ;'  aad  the  >  Book  of  the  :«nvu  of  tlw 
.Sun  and  llooo.'  Thej  purport  In  hare  been  tranw 
luted,  iu  the  fear  904,  by  Aboo-Bi'kr  Ahmad  Iba- 
'Alee  Ihe  ClioldraD  of  Kliaen.  brtt«-  kuowo  at  /e»- 
WalitheeyelL.  The  ■  Book  of  Suhai  Agrknlturr' 
waa,  nocurding  to  the  Arab  traiulator,  commBiced 
by  IlBghreeth.  conlioueil  bv  VnahuJiaJh,  and  com- 
pleted by  Kutbiniee.  Chwolun,  diiregaidioc  ttu 
dutea  awif^ned  to  these  aulhon  by  the  traulator, 
Ibiaki  that  the  earlieit  liied  tome  'iJOl}  yean  B.C., 
tlie  Kcond  mnc  HUU  or  4W  VBin  later,  and  Ku- 
thamee,  to  whom  he  aKTifaes  the  thief  luthonhip 
^Ibu-Wnhiheeyeh  nT>  he  was  little  tnorp  than 
editor),  at  the  eirlieit  under  Ihe  tilh  king  o:'  a 
Cannanite  dynasty  mentioaed  in  the  book,  which 
iiynosiy  fhwolsou — with  Dunteo — mnket  the  tame 
Hi  the  3lh  [or  Anbiau)  dynaaly  of  Bcroau>,  or  of 
the  l:lth  century  B.C.     But  in  ecimiuing  the  woik 

contain]  mcnCiaoi  of  jdmuiagei  bearing  uama 
dively  resembling  thuae  of  Adam,  Selh,  Enoch, 
Noih,  Shem,  Nimind,  and  Abialiam ;  aiid  M. 
Chwolnu  hinuelf  It  funsd  to  couiest  that  the  por- 
liculun  iijated  of  them  »ra  iu  sonie  rB»pecl>  similar 
to  IhoM  m-urded  of  the  BiUiinl  patriarchs.  If  tfaia 
dillicully  provea  ioaumiounlublr,  it  thowt  that  tbi 
author  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews, 
and  deitroya  thi  cUim  of  an  eitreme  BaUi|&iiy. 
Uther  apparent  eridoicea  of  the  tntne  kind  an  not 
winling.  It  it  ireii  a  quation  Hiu'thiT  thr  wuit 
•■houU  not  be  dated  aretal  centurwa  at^r  ihe  cooh 
inencemeiit  of  our  era.  Thut,  if  U.  CfawalaoB'a 
rr-ulti  are  acMpled,  the  Book  of  Natiit  Agriculti 


ivilid 
the  IJrerkii,  and  at  Ivnit  as  old  oi  ( 
tinna,  of  a  great  and  powerful  a 
iintiquitv.      Hut    uiilil  the  original   teit  of  Ko- 

tliainee';  treati.w  ii  publithed,  wi  moat  1 

our  utt-tptance  of  facU  ti     "    "■'""  "~~" 
antiquity  aacribed  to  it 
Iremely  doubtful, 
grounda  (or  Q 


•ton  of  the  Kabat,  which  in  •cimti&e  *ad  in- 
il'jitnal,  in  Dot  Hich  ai  an  found  in  lh<  wntiDg* 
ot'  pun  Shouitci  or  ArjMw.     Fram  moot  of  Ihita 


woible  doutit  that  the  N'aUthaem  oT  Anbi> 
PMiMB  wCTt  ihe  BiH  ptople  u  the  Nabat  i^Chal- 
daea,  though  at  what  audoit  apwh  tbe  w»tero 
Bettlrawnt  «■*  farmed  i-eouitu  imtaiowD.  Th* 
■iabaChaou  were  alliea  of  th*  Jawi  alter  the  Cap- 
tivitT;  aod  Judai  the  Maoabee,  with  Jonatban. 
while  at  war  with  the  Kdomito,  aant  ou  them 
Ihne  day*  »uth  of  JonUa  (1  Umc  r.  'i,  24,  jicj, 
ttlfd  atlcivArdt  **  JonatluD  had  lent  bii  brcllKr 
John,  a  c^>tain  of  the  people,  to  pny  bii  friend* 
the  Xabathits  that  the;  might  leave  witb  ihem 
UkLt  carrii^,  whsh  wai  much"  lil.  35,  36j. 
Diod.  ISic  giva  much  iulbmution  raiding  them. 
I^Mtlf ,  did  the  Nahathuana,  or  Nabal,  deriie  their 
uaiDe,  and  wen  Lbef  in  part  deecended,  frota 
!velu>th,  HW  of  Iibmael  ?  Jw|>hui  ayi  that 
Nibataea  wu  iohabilaJ  hy  the  twelre  udi  of  lih- 
DueL  The  AraU  call  Nebuioth  Nabit,  aud  da  not 
caniMct  him  with  the  Nabat,  to  whom  thef  give  a 
diljennt  deiceat.  But  we  beiilste  to  depf  a  nla- 
twuhip  between  peoples,  wlioee  nanK*  an  ili  ikioglir 
■imilar,  dwelliog  in  tlie  lame  tiKt.  It  u  pouibl* 
that  liebaioih  went  U  the  tkr  eait,  to  the  couDtrj 
of  til  giamlliiUier  Abraham,  iatemiamed  with  the 
ChaldKani,  aud  give  birth  to  a  miud  wx,  the 
!>'aha(.  It  u,  bowever,'  tafe^t  to  l(sre  uiuettled 
tbe  identtlicatJan  ol'  Xehiioth  aiid  KihM  until  an- 
other Jiiiii  be  added  to  the  chain  that  at  pnient 

ITata^l'kt,  a  town  of  Bai>min,  one  of  thoie 

which  tlie  Itcnjamile*  noccupied  after  the  captivitj 
(Keh.  B.  34).  It  ii  ben  named  with  Zbdoim, 
LOD,  and  Oaa.  Lod  ii  Ljdda,  the  modem  Lidd, 
aod  Odo  posiblj  A'ifr  Awia,  four  mde>  to  the 
BWlb  1^  it.  tiut  of  these,  and  lonnmg  uearlf  an 
afuihteral   Ihangle   with  them,    is   £tii    Sebdla, 

kn     Another  place  ol  vay  nor)  j  the  ume  name, 

.£*■  iUffa.  liea  to  th*  tat  of  «J ,/ JMGibcni  I.  and 


of  then  highkndi  k  theye6ef 'OiAa,  or  ^iiafai',  or 
Jtbil  lUifid,  the  higbett  point  in  all  the  (Mien 
moontalni.  Bnt  theao  emineneei  an  alike  waoliDK 
iu  one  main  eieentia]  of  the  Nebo  of  the  Striptun, 
which  ii  itated  to  have  been  "facing  Jeiicho." 
Another  rtqoieile  for  the  identilication  b<,  that  a 
view  aboald  lie  obtainable  tnm  the  lummit,  cor- 
neponding  to  that  protpect  over  the  whole  land 
which  UoM  ii  uid  to  have  had  from  Uount  Nebo. 
■■In,  L  A  IDWD  on  ike  laxiem  lide  ot'Joidan, 
■ituaial  in  th*  pulDial  couutiy  (Nntn.  xuii.  3), 
one  of  thoe  which  wen  taken  pcaiieaBiAi  of  and 
nbuilt  bj  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (ver.  aS}.  In  thew 
liiH  it  i>  tModftted  with  Kirjathaim  and  Baal- 
mean  or  Beon ;  and  in  another  reeont  { 1  Chr.  T.  8) 
with  Aroer.  In  the  TtmarkaUg  pnpbecj  adopted 
bj  laiah  (it.  2)  and  Jeremiah  (ibui.  1,  22)  «in- 
cemmg  Uoab,  Nebo  ii  mentioned  in  the  earn* 
cvnaeiioD  •*  btfon.  but  in  the  hands  of  H«b. 
The  notice*  of  tuiebiui  and  Jerome  aie  ctotuHd, 

town  were  dittioct,  and  diitant  from  each  other. 
The  town  the;  identif;  with  Nubah  or  Keuth, 
aud  place  it  b  milea  louth  of  Hnhboo,  when  th* 
iviua  of  tUHabit  appear  to  itand  at  pncent. — %. 
The  children  ol*  Nebo  retumed  from  babjlon  with 
Zembbabrl  (Kit.  ii.  2U  ;  Keh.  vit.  33).     Seven  of 

pelled  to  diKaiil  (Vji,  >.  ^).  Th*  name  occuii 
between  Bethel  and  Ai,  and  L^dda,  which  impliei 
that  it  waa  litualed  in  the  lenitorj  of  Benjamin 
to  the  M.W.  of  Jenualem.  Thii  ii  poaaiblT  tba 
£ci(-A«^  about  12  mile*  li.W.t^W. 
alem,  8  trom  Ljdda. 
Xtlw,  which  occuia  both  in  Lnuih  (ilvL  1)  imd 
Jetaniah  (ilriii.  1}  u  the  nanie  of  a  ChaldaeiD 
god,  ii  a  well-known  deitj  of  Ihe  Dabjlociane  and 

itic  Babylonian.  Xabiu,  in  Shemitic  Babj Ionian  and 
Aiiyiian,  NiAu.  Nebo  wai  the  god  who  preaided 
over  learning  and  lettera.  Hii  general  character  cor- 
leipondi  to  that  ot'the  tlgjplian  Thoth,  the  Greek 
Uermca,  and  the  Latin  Mei-cuij.  Aitronumicatif 
he  ii  lacntiGed  with  the  pUuiet  neareti  the  mti, 
odied  .Nebo  alM>  bj  the  Uend«aia,  and  Tir  bj  thn 
auaenl  Ve.iiat.  Nebo  was  of  Babflonian  nther 
th»n  of  Anyrian  origin.  In  Uw  early  Anvrinn 
m  he  occnpiee  a  T«r7  inferior  po^ition.  The 
limg  bupjUKl  to  be  Pul  lir.t  bring,  him  promio- 
entlf  luiH:ud  in  Aiajrin.  A  (tatue  of  Nebo  waji 
Mt  up  liv  ihi*  monarch  at  Catah  {Nimmd),  whi.h 
it  nov- 11.  ty  Britiih  Uuxnim.    In  Uabfloni*  h'ebn 

•niiflil  luwD  nf  Bolaippa  wu  enpeciallf  under  hii 
promtiuD,  hkI  th*  great  temple  Iheic  (the  modem 
Birs-Sinuvd)  WW  dedicated  to  him  from  a  verv 

Kebocbi^ti'nLr,    or  Ktbs^adTM'nr,  wk 
I'  ^je-iLi'-t  and  mo*t  poweriul  of  tiie  Kabjlonian 
l[i  name,  according  to  the  native  ortho- 
■.  lead  at  Natnt-ltiidiiri-iitmr,  and  it  a- 
,    t..  mean  "  Neba  ii  the  protector  agiiut 
Nebuchadnezzar  wat   the  wn    and 
o^.^.L  ..f  Kabopolaxar,  Ihe  founder  of  the  Baby- 
i^nii  Lmiin.     He  appein  tfl  have  been  of  mar- 
riageable >(*  at  the  time  of  hia  father'a  rebellion 
ng^uost  Auyrta,  B.C.  <J25.     It  ia  nupected,  rather 
thno  prnve-l,  that  he  «a*  the  leader  of*  fiabylooui 
cKuliii^eut    which    accompanied   Cyanres   in    hii 
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Ljdian  war,  by  whose  interposition,  on  the  ocoukn 
of  an  eclipee,  that  war  was  brought  to  a  close, 
B.C.  610.  At  any  rate,  a  few  years  later,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  Babylonian  army,  and  sent 
by  his  father,  who  was  now  old  and  infirm,  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  Pharaoh-Nedio,  king  of 
Egypt.  Nebuduulnezzar  (B.C.  605)  led  an  army 
i^inst  him,  defeated  him  at  Cardiemish  in  a  great 
battle  (Jer.  xlvi.  2-12),  recovered  Coele-syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Palestine,  took  Jeni!«lem  {Dan,  i.  1,2), 
pressed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  was  engaged  in  that 
country  or  upon  its  borders  when  intelligence  ar- 
rived which  recalled  him  hastily  to  Babylon.  Kabo- 
polassar,  after  reigning  21  years,  had  died,  and  the 
throne  was  vacant.  In  some  alarm  about  the  suc- 
cession he  hurried  back  to  the  capital,  accompanied 
only  by  hb  light  troops ;  and  crossing  the  desert, 
probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  reached 
Babylon  before  any  disturbance  had  arisen,  and  en- 
tered peaceably  on  his  kingdom  (B.C.  604).  Within 
three  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  fii-st  expedition 
into  Syria  and  Palestine,  disaffection  again  showed 
itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoiokim,  who,  al- 
though threatened  at  6rst  with  captivity  (2  Chr. 
zxzTJ.  6)  had  been  finally  maintained  on  the  throne 
as  a  Babylonian  vassal,  dler  three  years  of  service 
"turned  and  rebelled**  against  his  suzerain,  pro- 
bably trusting  to  be  supported  by  Egypt  (2  K.  zziv. 
!)•  Not  long  afterwards  Phoenicia  seems  to  have 
brokm  into  revolt;  and  the  Chaldaean  monarch, 
who  had  previously  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  dis- 
affected by  his  generals  (ib.  ver.  2),  once  more  took 
the  6eld  in  person,  and  marched  first  of  all  against 
Tyre.  Having  invested  that  city  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  (Joseph,  c.  Ap,  i.  21 ),  and  left  a 
portion  of  his  ai-my  there  to  continue  the  si^,  he 
proceeded  against  Jerusalem,  which  submitted  with- 
out a  struggle.  According  to  Josephus,  who  is  here 
our  chief  authority,  Nebuchadnezzar  punished  Je> 
hoiakim  with  death  {Ant.  z.  6,  §3;  comp.  Jer. 
xzii.  18,  19,  and  zzxvi.  30),  but  placed  his  son 
Jehoia(^in  upon  the  throne.  Jehoiachin  reigned 
only  thi'ee  months ;  for,  on  his  showing  symptoms 
of  disaffection,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against 
Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed  the  young 
prince  (whom  he  carried  to  Babylon,  U^ther  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and 
the  chief  of  the  Temple  trea»ures),  and  made  his 
uncle,  Zedekiah,  king  in  his  room.  Tyre  still  held 
out ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  thiiieenth  year  from 
the  time  of  its  first  investment  that  the  city  of 
merchants  fell  (b.c.  585).  Ere  this  hsppened, 
Jerasalem  had  been  totally  de»troyed.  This  con- 
summation was  owing  to  the  folly  of  Zedekiah, 
who,  despite  the  warnings  of  Jei'emiah,  made  a 
treaty  with  Apries  (Hophra),  king  of  Egypt  (Ex. 
zvii.  15),  nnd  on  the  strength  of  this  alliance  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the  final  si^  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah, — ^his  own 
seventeenth  year  (B.C.  588),  and  took  it  two  years 
Inter  (d.c.  580).  One  effort  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  Apries.  An  Egyptian 
army  crossed  the  frontier,  and  began  its  mardi 
towards  Jerusalem;  upon  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
raised  the  siege,  and  set  off  to  meet  the  new  foe. 
According  to  Josephus  {Atit.  x.  7,  §3)  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Apries  was  completely  defeated ; 
but  the  Scriptural  account  seems  rather  to  imply 
that  the  Egyptians  retired  on  the  advance  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  recrossed  the  frautier  without  risk- 
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log  an  engagement  (Jer.  xzrrii.  5-8).  AAir 
eighteen  months'  si^  Jemsalem  fell, 
escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  captared  ih 
rib.  zizix.  5)  and  brooght  to  NebodndncBar  at 
Riblah  in  the  territoiy  of  Hamath,  where  his  cyw 
were  put  out  by  the  kmgf  t  order,  while  his  aoDs 
and  his  chief  nobles  were  slain.  NebuchadDeflHir 
then  returned  to  Babylon  with  Zedekiah^  whom  be 
imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  his  life;  leaTii^ 
Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  his  gnanl,  to  eoai« 
plete  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  pacifin tion 
of  Judaea.  Gedaliah,  a  Jew,  was  appointed  |r»- 
vemor,  but  he  was  shortly  murdered,  and  the  rert 
of  the  Jews  either  fled  to  Egypt,  or  were  carried  by 
Nebuzar-adan  to  Babylon.  The  military  eaojUHS 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot  be  traced  minvUdf  be- 
yond this  point.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the 
prophetical  Scriptures  and  from  Josephos,  that 
the  conqueet  of  Jerusalem  was  repidlf  m lowed  by 
the  fall  of  Tyre  and  the  complete  snbroieaioB  of 
Phoenicia  (Ez.  xxvi.-xxviii. ;  Joseph,  e,  Ap,  i.  21); 
afler  which  the  Babylonians  carried  thehr  arms  iito 
Egypt,  and  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  that  fertile 
countiy  (Jer.  xlvi.  13-26  ;  Ex.  zxix.  2-20;  Joeepb. 
Ant.  z.  9,  §7).  But  we  have  no  aoconnt*  on 
whidi  we  can  depend,  of  these  campaigns.  We  are 
told  by  Berosus  that  the  first  care  of  Nebadiad- 
nezxar,  on  obtaining  quiet  possession  of  his  kingdom 
afler  the  first  Syrinn  expedition,  was  to  rebuiU  the 
temple  of  Bel  {Bel-Mfrwiaeh)  at  Babylon  oat  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap.  Joseph.  Ami.  z. 
11,  §1).  He  next  proceeded  to  strengthen  and 
beinitify  the  dty,  which  he  renovated  throughout, 
and  surrounded  with  several  lines  of  fortsficatioo, 
himself  adding  one  entirely  new  quarter.  Having 
finished  the  walls  and  adorned  the  gates  magniBe- 
ently,  he  constructed  a  new  palace.  In  the  gronndi 
of  this  ndace  he  formed  the  celebrated  "  baaging 
garden.  This  complete  renovation  of  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  which  Berotjus  asserts,  is  contirmsd 
to  us  iu  every  possible  way.  But  Nebiidiadncmr 
did  not  confine  his  efforts  to  the  ornamentation  and 
improvement  of  his  capital.  Thioughout  the  em- 
pire, at  Bursippo,  Sippnra,  Cutha,  Chilmad,  Dnrabn, 
Teredon,  and  a  multitude  of  other  {riaces,  he  built 
or  rebuilt  citieb,  repaired  temples,  constructed  qaay», 
reservoirs,  canals,  and  aqueducts,  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence  surpashing  everything  ci 
the  kind  recorded  in  history,  uulesA  it  be  the  ci«- 
stractions  of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  Egyptian 
monarchs.  The  wealth,  greatness,  and  general  pn»- 
perity  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  strikingly  placed 
before  us  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  Toward  the  cIomk 
of  his  reign  the  glory  of  Nebnchadnezzai*  aufiered 
a  temporary  eclipse.  As  a  punishment  for  his 
pride  and  vanity,  that  strange  loi  m  of  maiiness  was 
sent  upon  him  which  the  Greeks  called  Lycan- 
thropy,  wherein  the  sufferer  imagines  himself  a 
beast,  and  quitting  the  haunts  of  men,  insists  on 
leading  the  life  of  a  beast  (Dan.  iv.  33).  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself  in  his  great  inscription  appears 
to  allude  to  it,  although  in  a  studied  ambiguity 
of  phrase  which  renders  the  passage  very  diflicult 
of  translation.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
Herodotus  ascribes  to  a  queen,  Nitocria,  seveial 
of  the  important  works,  whic^  other  writers  (Be- 
rosus, Abydenus)  assign  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
conjecture  naturally  arises  that  Nitocris  was  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's queen,  and  that,  as  she  carried  on  his 
constructions  during  his  incapacity,  they  were  by 
some  considered  to  be  hen.    After  an  interral  of 
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Ibar,  or  perhaps  seven  jean  (Dan.  iv.  t6),  Nelra- 
diadneuai's  nudadj  left  him.  As  we  are  told  in 
Seriptore  that  **  his  reason  returned,  and  for  the 
glorj  of  his  kingdom  his  hononr  and  hrightness 
reUurned ;"  and  he  *'  was  established  in  his  king- 
dom, and  ezoeUent  majesty  was  added  to  him " 
(Du.  It.  36),  so  we  find  in  the  Standard  Inscription 
that  he  resamed  his  great  works  after  a  period  of 
anapension,  and  added  fresh  **  wonders  **  m  his  old 
age  to  the  manrelloos  constractions  of  his  manhood. 
He  died  in  the  year  B.C.  561,  at  an  advanced  age 
(83  or  84),  baring  reigned  43  years.  A  son,  EvxL- 
H EBODACH,  saoceeded  him. 

HebuhialMUii,  one  of  the  officers  of  Nebuchad- 
neszar  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  Rab-saris,  t.  e.  chief  of  the  eunuchs  ( Jer. 
xzxix.  13)  as  Nebuzaradan  was  Rab-tabbachim  (chief 
of  the  body-guard),  and  Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-Mag 
(chief  of  the  magicians),  the  three  being  the  most 
important  otiioera  then  present,  probably  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Babylonian  court,  ^ebu-6hasban's 
office  and  title  were  the  same  as  those  of  Ashpenaz 
ri>in.  i.  8),  whom  he  probably  succeeded. 

Hebnar'adaii,  the  Rab-tabbachim,  i.e.  chief  of 
the  slaughtei^ers  (A.  V.  **  captain  of  the  guard  ")  a 
high  officer  in  the  court  of  Nebudiadneuar,  appar- 
ently the  next  to  the  person  of  the  monarch.  He 
appears  not  to  have  been  pi^esent  during  the  si^  of 
Jerusalem ;  probably  he  was  occupied  at  the  more 
important  opemtions  at  Tyre,  but  as  soon  as  the 
city  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians 
be  arrived,  and  from  that  moment  everything  was 
coinpietely  directed  by  him.  One  act  only  is  re- 
ferred directly  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  appointment 
of  the  governor  or  superintendent  of  the  conquered 
district.  All  this  Nebuzarsdan  seems  to  have  car- 
ried out  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  seems 
to  have  left  Judea  for  this  time  when  lie  took  down 
the  chief  people  of  Jerusalem  to  his  master  at 
RiMah  (2  K.  xzv.  18-20).  In  four  years  he  again 
appeared  (Jer.  lii.  30).  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his 
twenty-third  year  made  a  descent  on  the  regions 
east  of  Jordan,  including  the  Ammonites  and  Moab- 
Hes,  who  escaped  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and,  either  on  the 
way  thither  or  on  the  return,  Nebuzaradan  again 
passed  through  the  country  and  carried  off  seven 
hundred  and  forty-five  more  captives  (Jer.  lii.  30.) 

Ke^eho,  2  Chr.  xxxy.  20,  22  ;  xzxvi.  4.  [Pha- 
baoh-Nkcho.I 

Hee'odan  =  Nekoda  (1  Esdr.  v.  37 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
ii.  60). 

HadaU'ah.  Apparently  one  of  the  sons  of  Je- 
oooiah,  or  Jehoiachiu,  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii. 
18).  Lord  A.  Hervey,  however,  contends  that  this 
list  contains  the  order  of  succession  and  not  of  lineal 
descent,  and  that  Nedabiah  and  his  brothers  were 
SODS  of  Neri. 

Hemni'ts  =  Nehbmiah  the  son  of  Hachaliah 
(Ecdns.  zliz.  13;  2  Maoc.  i.  18,  20,  21,  23,  31, 
36.  H.  13). 

Hag'iliah,  properly  Neginath,  as  the  text  now 
atands,  occurs  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixi.,  "  to  the  diief 
musician  upon  Neginath."  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
evidently  read  **  Neginoth  *'  in  the  plural,  whidi 
oecars  in  the  titles  of  6ve  Psalms,  and  is  perhaps 
the  true  reading.  Whether  the  woid  be  singular 
or  plural,  it  is  the  general  term  by  which  all 
striked  instruments  ai-e  described.  In  the  singular 
ft  hm  the  derived  s«ise  of '*a  song  sung  to  the 
Mcompaniment  of  a  stringed  instrument,"  and  gene- 
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nJly  of  a  taunting  duuracter  (Job  xzz.  9 ;  Ps.  hdz. 
12 ;  Lam.  iii.  14).     [Negisoth.] 

Keg'inoth.  This  word  is  fomid  in  the  titles  of 
Ps.  iv.  vi.  liv.  Iv.  Ixvii.  Izzvi.,  and  the  margin  of 
Hab.  iii.  19,  and  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that 
it  is  the  general  term  denottnff  all  stringed  instru- 
ments whatsoever,  whether  putyed  with  the  hand, 
like  the  harp  and  guitar,  or  with  a  plectrum. 
*'  The  chief  musician  on  Neginoth  '*  was  therefore 
the  conductor  of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir 
who  played  upon  the  stringed  uistruments,  and  who 
are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Izviii.  25. 

VahAlamite,  the.  The  designation  of  a  man 
named  dhemaiah,  a  fiilse  prophet,  who  went  with 
the  captivity  to  Babylon  (Jer.  zxix.  24,  31,  32). 
The  name  is  no  doubt  formed  from  that  either  of 
Shemaiah's  native  place,  or  the  progenitor  of  his 
family ;  which  of  tlM  two  is  uncertain. 

Kehami'ah.  L  Son  of  Hachaliah,  and  appar- 
ently of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  smce  his  fiithers  were 
buried  at  Jerusalem,  and  Hanani  his  kinsman  seems 
to  have  been  of  that  tribe  (i.  2,  ii.  3,  vii.  2).  All 
that  we  know  certainly  conceniing  this  eminent 
man  is  contained  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name. 
His  autobiography  first  finds  him  at  Shushan,  the 
winter  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  in  high 
office  as  the  cupbearer  of  king  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manua.  In  the  20th  year  of  the  king's  rdgn,  t. « . 
B.C.  445,  certain  Jews,  one  of  whom  was  a  near 
kinsman  of  Nehemiah's,  arrived  from  Judea,  and 
gave  Nehemiah  a  deplorable  account  of  the  state 
of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  residents  in  Judea.  He 
immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  Jeru- 
salem to  endeavour  to  better  their  state.  After 
three  or  four  months  (from  Chisleu  to  Nisan),  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  obtainii^  the  king's 
consent  to  hb  mission.  Having  i-eceived  his  ap- 
pointment as  governor  of  Judea,  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
and  letters  from  the  king  to  the  different  satrapi 
through  whose  provinces  he  was  to  pass,  as  well  as 
to  Asaph  the  keeper  of  the  king's  forests,  to  supply 
him  with  timber,  he  started  upon  his  journey: 
being  under  promise  to  return  to  Persia  within  a 
given  time.  Nehemiah's  great  work  was  rebuilding, 
tor  the  first  time  since  their  destruction  by  Nebu- 
zaradan, the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  restoring  that 
city  to  its  former  state  and  dignity,  as  a  fortified 
town.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  import- 
ance to  the  future  political  and  ect^esiastical  pros- 
perity of  the  Jewish  nation  of  this  great  achieve- 
ment of  their  patriotic  governor.  How  low  the 
community  of  the  Palestine  Jews  had  fallen,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  &ct  that  from  the  6th  of  Diurius  to 
the  7th  of  Artaxerxes,  there  is  no  hi»tory  of  them 
whatever.  The  one  step  which  could  resuscitate 
the  nation,  preserve  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  future  independence,  was  the 
restorati<xi  of  the  city  walls.  To  this  great  object 
therefore  Ndiemiah  directed  his  whole  energies 
without  an  hour's  unnecessary  delay.  In  a  won- 
derfully short  time  the  walls  seemed  to  emerge 
from  the  heaps  of  burnt  rubbish,  and  to  endrde 
the  dty  as  in  the  days  of  old.  The  gateways  also 
were  rebuilt,  and  ready  fbr  the  doors  to  be  hun^ 
upon  them.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  how 
wisely  Nehemiah  had  acted  in  hastening  on  the  worlc. 
On  his  very  first  arrival,  as  governor,  Sanballat 
and  Tobiah  had  given  unequivocal  proof  of  their 
moi-tification  at  his  appointment.  But  when  the 
restoration  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  progreasing,  their 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.    Thej  made  a  great 
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conspiracy  to  fall  upon  the  builders  with  an  armed 
force  and  put  a  »top  to  the  undertaking.  The  pro- 
ject was  defeated  by  the  \'igi]anoe  and  prudence  of 
Nehemiah.  This  aiined  attitude  was  contiuued  finom 
that  day  forward.  Various  stiittagems  were  then 
reported  to  to  get  Nehemiah  away  from  Jerusalem, 
and  if  possible  to  take  his  life.  But  that  which 
nioKt  nearly  succeeded  was  the  attempt  to  bring 
him  into  suspicion  with  the  king  of  Persia,  as  if  be 
intended  to  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  king, 
as  soon  as  the  walls  were  completed.  The  artful 
letter  of  Sanballnt  so  far  wrought  upon  Artaxerxes, 
that  lie  isiiued  a  decree  stopping  the  work  till  further 
ordera.  It  is  piobuble  that  at  the  same  time  he 
i«called  Nehemiah,  or  perhaps  Nehemiah's  leave  of 
absence  had  previously  expired ;  in  either  case  had 
the  Tiishatha  been  less  upright  and  less  wise,  and 
had  he  fallen  into  the  trap  kid  fiu:  him,  his  life 
might  have  been  in  great  danger.  The  sequel, 
however,  shows  that  his  perfect  integrity  was  ap- 
parent to  the  king.  For  after  a  delay,  perhaps 
of  seveial  yeai-s,  he  was  peimitted  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and  to  crown  his  work  by  repairing 
the  Temple,  and  dedicating  the  walls.  Nehemiah 
does  not  indeed  mention  this  adverse  decree,  which 
may  have  arrived  during  his  abboioe,  or  give  us 
any  clue  to  the  time  of  his  return ;  nor  should  we 
have  suspected  his  absence  at  all  from  Jerosalem, 
but  for  tlie  incidental  allusion  in  ch.  ii.  6,  xiii.  6, 
coupled  with  the  long  interval  of  years  between 
the  earlier  and  later  chapters  of  the  book.  But  the 
interval  between  the  close  of  ch.  vi.  and  the  begin- 
ning of  ch.  vii.  is  the  only  place  where  we  can 
suppose  a  considerable  gap  in  time,  either  from  the 
appearance  of  the  text,  or  the  natui'e  of  the  events 
narrated.  It  seems  to  suit  both  well  to  suppose 
that  Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia,  and  the  work 
stopped  immediately  afler  the  events  narrated  in 
vi.  16-19,  and  that  chapter  vii.  goes  on  to  relate 
the  meiiitures  adopted  by  him  upon  his  return  with 
tre»h  powers.  It  may  have  been  after  another  con- 
siderable interval  of  time,  and  not  improbably  after 
another  absence  of  the  Tii'&hatha  from  his  govem- 
meut,  that  the  next  event  of  interest  in  Nehemiah's 
lite  occunvd,  viz.,  the  dedicsition  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  including,  if  we  may  believe  the  author 
of  2  Mace,  supportai  by  seveml  indications  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  that  of  the  Temple  after  its  re- 
jMiir  5y  means  of  the  funds  collected  from  the  whole 
population.  Returning  to  tlie  sure  ground  of  the 
eaci-ed  uari-ative,  the  other  principal  achievements 
of  this  great  and  good  governor  may  be  thus  sig- 
nalised. He  tiimly  rcpresf^d  the  exactions  of  tlie 
nobles,  and  the  usury  of  the  rich,  and  rescued  the 
poor  Jews  from  spoliation  and  slavery.  He  refused 
to  reteive  his  lawful  allowance  as  governor  from  the 
people,  in  consideration  of  their  poverty,  during 
the  whole  twelve  years  that  he  was  in  office,  but 
kept  iit  his  own  charge  a  table  for  IbO  Jews,  at 
which  any  who  returned  from  captivity  were  wel- 
come. He  mode  most  careful  provision  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  ministering  piic^ts  and  Levites, 
and  for  the  due  and  con&tont  celebration  of  Divine 
worship.  He  insisted  ujwn  the  sanctity  of  the  pi-e- 
ciiicts  of  the  Tcm|>le  being  preserved  inviolable,  and 
peremptorily  ejecUxl  the  powerful  Tobiah  from  one 
of  the  i-iianitMTii  which  Klutshib  hod  assigned  to  him. 
lie*  then  rephutcd  tlie  stores  and  vcs^els  which  had 
been  reniovwl  to  make  room  for  him,  and  appointed 
pr»>j)er  Levitical  oiiicei-s  to  su]>enntend  and  dis- 
tribute tiicm.     With  no  less  tiimness  and  impar- 
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tiality  he  expelled  from  all  sacred  fiuictaooi  those  of 
the  high-priest's  fiunily  who  had  oootrscted  bsatheo 
mariiages,  and  rebuked  and  punished  those  of  the 
common  people  who  had  likewise  intenDanied  inth 
foreigners ;  and  lastly,  he  provided  for  keepiiy  holy 
the  Sabbath  day,  which  was  shamefuUj  prolaned 
by  many,  both  Jews  and  foreign  merchants,  and  hj 
his  resolute  conduct  succeeded  in  repressing  the 
lawless  traffic  on  the  day  of  rest.  Beyond  the  32nd 
year  of  Artaxei-zes,  to  which  Nehemiah's  own  nar- 
rative leads  us,  we  have  no  aooouut  of  him  what- 
ever.—2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  expedition 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  under  Zerubbabel  (Ear. 
ii.  2 ;  N^.  vii.  7).^>S.  Son  of  Azbuk,  and  mler 
of  the  half  part  of  Betb-zur,  who  helped  to  xepair 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

Kehwnifth,  Book  o£  The  latest  of  all  the  his- 
torical books  of  Saipture.  This  book,  like  the  pre- 
ceding one  of  Ezra,  is  clearly  and  certainly  not  all 
by  the  same  hand.  By  far  the  principal  portico, 
indeed,  is  the  work  of  Nehemiah;  but  other  por- 
tions are  either  extracts  from  various  duronScles  and 
registei-s,  or  supplementary  narratires  and  rcAec- 
tiMis,  some  apparently  by  Kara,  others,  perhaps, 
the  work  of  the  same  person  who  inserted  tht 
latest  genealogical  extracts  from  the  public  duooidcs. 
— 1.  The  main  history  contained  in  the  book  of 
Nehemiah  covers  about  12  years,  via.,  fix>m  the 
20th  to  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes  Loogimanns, 
•'.  e.  from  B.C.  445  to  433.  The  whole  narrative 
gives  us  a  graphic  and  interesting  aoooant  of  the 
state  of  Jerusalem  and  the  returned  a^ttives  in 
the  writer's  times,  and,  incidentally,  of  the  nature 
of  the  Persian  government  and  the  conditiou  of  its 
remote  provinces.  The  documents  appmded  to  it 
also  give  some  further  information  as  to  the  tunes 
of  2^-ubbabel  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  ooo- 
tinuation  of  the  genealogical  roisters  and  the  sac- 
cession  of  the  high-priesthood  to  the  dose  of  the 
Persian  empire  on  the  other.  The  view  given  of 
the  rise  of  two  factions  among  the  Jews — the  one 
the  strict  religious  paity;  the  other,  the  gen- 
tilizing  party,  sets  before  us  the  germ  of  much 
that  we  meet  with  in  a  more  developed  state 
in  later  Jewish  history.  Again,  in  this  history 
as  well  as  in  the  book  of  Kzra,  we  see  the  bittw 
enmity  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  acquir- 
ing strength  and  definitive  form  on  both  religions 
and  political  grounds.  The  book  also  throws 
much  light  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
Jews.  iSome  of  its  details  give  us  incidentally  in- 
formation of  great  historical  importance,  (a.)  The 
account  of  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  wall, 
iii.,  xii.,  contains  the  most  valuable  materials  for 
settling  the  t(^)ography  of  Jerusalem  to  be  found  in 
Scnpture.  (6.)  The  list  of  returned  captires  who 
came  under  difl'erent  leaders  from  the  time  of  Ze- 
rubbabel to  that  of  Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to 
only  42,360  adult  males,  and  7337  servants;, 
which  is  given  in  ch.  vii.,  conveys  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  political  weakness  of  the  Jewi&h  nation  as 
compared  with  the  times  when  Judah  alone  num- 
bered 470,000  fighting  men  (1  Chr.  xxi.  5).  (c) 
The  lists  of  leaders,  priests,  Levites,  and  of  those 
who  signed  tlie  covenant,  reveal  incidentally  much 
of  the  national  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social  habits 
of  the  captives,  derived  from  older  times.  Thus 
the  fact  tliat  ticeire  leaders  aie  named  in  Neh.  vii. 
7,  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  captives  that  they 
represented  the  ticelva  tribes,  a  feeling  further  e^iti- 
enced  in  the  expression  **  the  men  of  the  people 
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if  Icrael."  The  cnumemtion  of  21  and  22,  or,  if 
Zidkijmh  stands  for  the  hesd  of  the  house  of  Zadok, 
23  chief  priests  in  x.  1-8,  xii.  1-7,  of  whom  9  bear 
the  names  of  those  who  were  heads  of  courses  in 
I^vid's  time  (1  Chr.  xxiv.)  [Jehoiarib],  shows 
how,  eren  in  their  wasted  aiid  reduoed  numbers, 
tliej  struggled  to  ]>reiierye  these  ancient  institutions, 
and  also  supplies  the  reason  of  the  mration  of  these 
particular  22  or  23  names.  But  it  does  more  than 
this.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  list  of  those 
who  sealed  (z.  1-27),  it  proves  the  existence  of  a 
social  custom,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  absolute 
neoessity  to  Iwep  ns  from  gross  chronological  error, 
that,  Tiz.,  of  calling  chie&  by  the  name  of  the  clan 
or  house  of  which  they  were  chieft.  (d.)  Other 
miaodlaneous  information  contained  in  this  book, 
rmbracM  the  hereditary  cralU  practised  by  certain 
priestly  families,  0,  g,^  the  apothecaries,  or  makers 
of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense  (iii.  8),  and 
the  goldsmiths,  whose  business  it  |H'obably  was  to 
repair  the  sacred  vessels  (iii.  8),  and  who  may  have 
been  the  ancestors,  so  to  speak,  of  the  money-changers 
in  the  Temple  (John  li.  14,  15) ;  the  situation  of 
the  garden  of  the  kings  of  Juduh  by  which  Zede- 
kiah  escaped  (2  K.  zxv.  4),  as  seen  iii.  15 ;  and 
statistics,  reminding  one  of  Domesday-Book.  The 
diief,  indeed  the  only  real  historical  difficulty  in 
the  narrative,  is  to  determine  the  time  of  the  dedic- 
ation of  the  wall,  whether  in  the  32nd  year  of 
Artazerxes  or  before.  The  expression  in  Neh.  xiii. 
1,  **  Ou  that  day,"  seems  to  iix  the  reading  of  the 
law  to  the  same  day  as  the  dedication  (see  xii.  43). 
Bat  if  so  the  dedication  must  have  been  afler  Nehe- 
miah's  return  from  Babylon  (mentioned  xiii.  7). 
Then,  if  the  wall  only  took  52  days  to  complete 
(Neh.  vi.  15),  and  was  begun  immediately  Nehemiah 
entered  upon  his  government,  how  came  the  dedica^ 
tion  to  be  deferred  till  12  yearn  afterwards  ?  The 
answer  to  this  pix>bably  is  that,  in  the  fii*st  place,  the 
52  days  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  resumption  of 
the  work  after  iv.  15,  and  a  time  exceeding  two 
years  may  hare  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  building.  But  even  then  it  would  not  be  ready 
for  dedication.  There  were  the  gates  to  be  hung, 
periiaps  much  rubbish  to  be  removed,  and  the 
ruined  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
walU  to  be  repaired.  Still  even  these  causes  would 
not  be  adequate  to  account  for  a  delay  of  12  years. 
One  canse  immediately  presents  itself,  viz.,  that 
Ndiemiah's  leave  of  absence  from  the  Persian  court, 
mentioned  ii.  6,  may  have  drawn  to  a  close  shoilly 
after  the  completion  of  the  wall,  and  before  the 
other  above-named  works  were  complete.  And  this 
is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  the  circumstance, 
incidentally  brought  to  light,  that,  in  the  32Qd  year 
of  Artaxerxes,  we  know  he  was  with  the  king  (xiii. 
6;.  Other  drcumstanoes,  too,  may  have  concurred 
to  make  it  imperative  for  him  to  return  to  Persia 
without  delay.  The  last  words  of  ch.  vi.  point  to 
some  new  effort  of  Tobiah  to  interrupt  his  work, 
and  the  expression  used  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  the  threat  of  being  considered  as  a  rebel  by  the 
king.  If  he  could  make  it  appear  that  Artaxerxes 
was  so^dous  of  his  fidelity,  then  Nehemiah  might 
feel  it  matter  of  neoessity  to  go  to  the  Persian  court 
to  dsar  himself  of  the  charge.  And  this  view  both 
receives  a  remarkable  confirmation  from,  and  throws 
quite  a  new  light  upon,  the  obscure  passage  in  l^zr. 
iv.  7-23.  Now,  if  we  compare  Neh.  vi.  6,  7,  with 
the  letter  of  the  heathen  nations  mentioned  in  Ezr. 
IT.,  and  also  i^eooUect  that  the  only  time  when,  as 
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&r  as  we  know,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  at- 
tempted to  be  rebuilt,  was  when  Nehemiah  was 
governor,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
Ezra  iv.  7-23  relates  to  the  time  of  Nebemiah's 
government,  and  explains  the  otherwise  unaooount- 
aUe  circumstance  that  12  years  elapsed  before  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  was  completed.  Nehemiah 
may  have  started  on  his  journey  on  leceiving  the 
letters  from  Persia  (if  such  they  were)  sent  him  by 
Tobiah,  leaving  his  lieutenants  to  carry  on  the 
woiks,  and  after  his  departure  Kehum  and  Shimshai 
and  their  companions  may  have  come  up  to  Jeru- 
salem with  the  king's  decree  and  obliged  them  to 
desist.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at  Ndie- 
miah's  arrival  in  Persia,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  the 
king  of  his  perfect  integrity,  and  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  government  in  Judaea.  His 
leave  of  absence  may  again  have  been  of  limited 
duration,  and  the  business  of  the  census,  of  re- 
peopliug  Jernsalem,  setting  up  the  dty  gates, 
rebuilding  the  rained  houses,  and  repairing  the 
Temple,  may  have  occupied  his  whole  time  till  his 
second  return  to  the  kuig.  During  this  second  ab- 
sence another  evil  arose — the  gentilizing  party  re- 
covered strength,  and  the  intrigues  with  Tobiah  (vi. 
17),  which  had  already  begun  before  his  first  de- 
parture, were  more  actively  carried  on,  and  led  so 
fiu*  that  Eliashib  the  high-priest  actually  assigned 
one  of  the  store-chambers  in  the  Temple  to  Tobiah's 
utte.  This  we  ai-e  not  told  of  till  xiii.  4-7,  when 
Nehemiah  relates  the  steps  he  took  on  his  return. 
But  this  very  circumstance  suggests  that  Nehemiah 
does  not  relate  the  events  which  happened  in  his 
absence,  and  would  account  for  his  silence  in  regard 
to  Kehum  and  Shimshai.  We  may  thns,  then,  ac- 
count for  10  or  11  ytars  having  elapsed  before  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  took  place.  In  fatX  it  did 
not  take  place  till  the  last  year  of  his  government ; 
and  this  leads  to  the  right  interpretation  of  ch.  xiii. 
6  and  brings  it  hito  perfect  harmony  with  v.  14,  a 
passage  which  obviously  imports  that  Nehemiah's 
government  of  Judaea  lasted  only  12  years,  \iz., 
from  the  20th  to  the  32Dd  of  Artaxerxes.  The  dedic- 
ation of  the  walls  and  the  other  informs  named  in 
ch.  xiii.  were  the  closing  acts  of  his  administi-ation. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Josephus  does 
not  follow  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. 
He  detaches  Ndi.  viii.  firom  its  context,  and  appends 
the  narratives  contained  in  it  to  the  times  of  Ezra. 
He  makes  Ezra  die  before  Nehemiah  came  to  Jeru- 
salem as  governor,  and  consequently  ignores  any 
part  taken  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Nehemiah. 
He  makes  no  mention  either  whatever  of  Sanballat 
in  the  events  of  Nebemiah's  goveinment,  but  places 
him  in  the  time  of  Jaddua  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
All  attempts  to  reconcile  Josephus  with  Nehemiah 
roust  be  lost  labour.  The  only  question  therefore 
is  what  was  the  cause  of  Josephus's  variations. 
Now,  as  regards  the  appending  the  history  in  Neh. 
viii.  to  the  times  of  Ezra,  we  know  that  he  was 
guided  by  the  authority  of  the  Apocrjrpbal  1  Eadr. 
as  he  had  been  in  the  whole  story  of  2>nibbabel 
and  Darius.  From  the  florid  additions  to  his  nar- 
rative of  Nebemiah's  first  application  to  Artazerxes, 
as  well  as  from  the  passage  below  referred  to  in 
2  Mace.  i.  23,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  apo- 
cryphal versions  of  the  story  of  Nehemiah.  2.  As 
regards  the  authorship  of  the  book,  it  is  admitted 
by  all  critics  that  it  is,  as  to  its  main  parts,  the 
genuine  work  of  Nehemiah.  But  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  intei-pobtions  and  additions  have  been 
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made  in  it  since  his  time ;  and  there  u  ooosiderable 
diTeraity  of  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  portions 
which  have  been  so  added.  From  i.  1  to  rii.  6,  no 
doubt  or  difficulty  occura.  Again,  from  xii.  31, 
to  the  end  of  the  book  (except  xiL  44-47),  the 
naiTative  is  continuous,  and  the  use  of  the  first 
person  singular  constant  (lii.  30, 38,  40,  ziii.  6,  7, 
&c).  It  is  therefore  only  in  the  intermediate 
chapters  (vii.  6  to  xii.  36,  and  liu  44-47),  that  we 
have  to  enquire  into  the  question  of  authorship,  and 
this  we  will  do  by  sections : — (a.)  The  fi»t  section 
begins  at  Neh.  vii.  6,  and  ends  in  the  first  half  of 
viii.  1,  at  the  words  ''one  man.**  It  has  already 
been  aaaeiHed  that  this  section  is  identical  with  the 
pai^igraph  beginning  Ezr.  ii.  1,  and  ending  iii.  1 ; 
and  it  was  there  also  asserted  that  the  paragraph 
originally  belonged  to  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and 
was  afterwaixis  inserted  in  the  place  it  oocupies  in 
Ezra.  Both  these  asi>ertions  must  now  be  made 
good;  and  first  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two 
passages.  They  are  actually  identical  word  for 
word,  and  letter  for  letter,  except  in  two  points. 
One  that  the  numbers  repeatedly  vary.  The  other 
that  there  is  a  difiei'enoe  in  the  account  of  the  offer- 
ings made  by  the  governor,  the  nobles,  and  the  people. 
But  it  can  be  proved  that  these  are  merely  vaiia- 
tions  of  the  same  text.  In  the  first  place  the  two 
passages  ai-e  one  and  the  same.  The  heading,  the 
contents,  the  narrative  about  the  sou  of  Borzillai, 
the  fact  of  the  offerings,  the  dwelling  in  their  cities, 
the  coming  of  the  seventh  month,  the  gathering  of 
all  the  people  to  Jerusalem  as  one  man,  ai'e  in 
words  and  in  sense  the  very  self-same  passage.  The 
idea  that  the  veiy  same  woixls  extending  to  70 
verses,  descnbe  different  events,  is  simply  absurd 
and  irrational.  The  numbers  therefore  must  origin- 
ally have  been  the  same  in  both  books.  But  next, 
when  we  examine  the  varying  numbei's,  we  see  the 
following  pailiculai*  proofs  that  the  variations  are 
coiTuptions  of  the  oiiginal  text  Though  the  items 
vary,  the  sum  totjil,  42,360,  is  the  same  (Exr.  ii. 
64;  Keh.  vii.  66).  In  like  manner  the  totals  of 
the  seiTants,  the  singing  men  and  women,  the 
horses,  mules,  and  a^es  are  all  the  same,  except 
that  Ezra  has  two  hundred,  instead  of  two  hundi-ed 
and  forty-fi\'e,  singing  men  and  women.  The  num- 
bers of  the  Flies ts  and  the  Levites  are  the  same  in 
both,  except  that  the  siugers,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  are 
128  in  Ezra  against  148  in  Nehemiah,  and  the 
portere  139  against  138.  Then  in  each  particular 
case,  when  the  numbei's  differ,  we  see  plainly  how 
the  difierauce  might  arise.  To  turn  next  to  the 
offerings.  The  Book  of  Ezra  (ii.  68,  69)  merely 
gives  the  sum  total,  as  follows:  61,000  drachms 
of  gold,  5000  pounds  of  silver,  and  100  priests' 
garments.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  gives  no  sum 
total,  but  gives  the  following  items  (vii.  72)  :  The 
Tii*shatha  gave  1200  di-achms  of  gold,  50  basons, 
530  pi-iests*  garments.  The  chief  of  the  fathers  gave 
20,000  drachms  of  gold,  and  2200  pounds  of  silver. 
The  rest  of  the  people  giivc  20,000  drachms  of  gold, 
2000  pounds  of  silver,  and  67  pncsts'  garments. 
Hera  then  we  learn  that  these  oflerings  were  made 
in  three  shares,  by  three  distinct  parties  :  the  gov- 
ernor, the  chief  fathei-s,  the  people.  The  sum  total 
of  di-achma  of  gold  we  leani  from  Ezra,  was  61,000. 
The  shares,  we  learn  from  Nehemiah,  were  20,000 
in  two  out  of  the  three  donors,  but  1000  in  the 
case  of  the  third  and  chief  donor  I  Is  it  not  quite 
evident  that  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah  the  2U  has 
clipped  out  of  the  text   ran  in   1  Esdr.   v.   45, 
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60,000  has),  and  that  his  rssl  oontribatioo 
21,000?  his  generosity  prompting  him  to  glTis  in 
excess  of  his  fair  thiixL  Next,  as  regards  the 
pounds  of  silver.  The  sum  total  was,  aoooiding 
to  Ezra,  5000.  The  shares  were^  acsooiding  to 
Nehemiah  2200  pounds  from  the  chiefs,  tad  2000 
from  the  people.  Bnt  the  LXX.  give  2300  fin-  the 
chiefs,  and  2200  for  the  people,  makii^  4500  in 
all,  and  so  leaving  a  deficiency  of  500  poonds  as 
compared  with  Ezra's  total  of  5000,  nnd  ascribing 
no  silver  offering  to  the  Tirshatha.  As  rq^ards  the 
priests*  garments.  The  sum  total  ss  given  in  both 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of  Ezra,  sind  in  1  Esdr. 
is  100.  The  items  as  given  in  Neh.  tU.  70,  are 
530  +  67  =  597.  But  the  LXX.  give  30+67  = 
97,  and  that  this  is  nearly  correct  is  apparant  from 
the  numbers  themsdves.  For  the  total  beiitt  100, 
33  is  the  nearest  whole  number  to  '{*,  and  67  is 
the  nearest  whole  number  to  ]  X  100.  So  tliat  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  Tirshatha  gave  33  pricsta* 
garments^  and  the  rest  of  the  people  gave  67,  pio- 
bably  in  two  gifls  of  34  and  33,  making  in  all  100. 
But  how  came  the  500  to  be  added  on  to  the  Tir- 
shatha's  tale  of  garments  ?  Cleaily  it  is  a  fngnent 
of  the  missing  500  pounds  of  silver,  which,  with 
the  50  bowls,  made  up  the  Tirshatha's  donation 
of  silver.  So  that  Neh.  vii.  70  ought  to  be  read 
thus,  "  The  Tirshatha  gave  to  the  treasure  21,000 
drachms  of  gold,  50  b^ons,  500  pounds  of  silvw, 
and  33  priests'  garments."  The  offerings  then,  as 
well  as  tlie  numbera  in  the  lists,  were  once  identieal 
in  both  books,  and  we  learn  from  Ezr.  ii.  t^,  what 
was  the  purpose  of  this  liberal  contribution,  viz. 
*'  to  set  up  the  House  of  God  in  his  plaoe."  From 
this  phrase  occurring  in  Ezr.  ii.  just  before  the  ao> 
count  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Zembbabel, 
it  has  usually  been  underatood  as  referring  to  the 
rebuilding.  But  it  really  means  no  such  thing. 
The  phi-ase  properly  iropUes  restoration  and  pi«- 
servation.  It  aJi^y  follows,  fi-om  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  section  under  consideration  is  in  its 
right  place  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  and  was  in- 
seiled  subsequently  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  out  of  its 
chronological  order.  But  one  or  two  additional 
proofs  of  this  must  be  mentioned.  The  most  con* 
vincing  and  palpable  of  these  is  perhaps  the  mention 
of  the  Tirshatha  in  Ezr.  ii.  63,  Neh.  vii.  65.  An- 
other proof  is  the  mention  of  Ezra  as  taking  part  in 
that  assembly  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  which  is 
descnbed  in  Ezr.  iii.  1,  Neh.  viii.  1 ;  for  Ezra  did 
not  come  to  Jerusalem  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
(Ezr.  vii.).  AnoUier  is  the  mention  of  Nehemiah 
as  one  of  the  leadera  under  whom  the  captives 
enumerated  in  the  census  came  up,  Ezr.  ii.  2,  Neh. 
vii.  7:  in  both  which  passages  the  juxtaposition 
of  Nehemiah  with  Seraiah,  when  compared  with 
Neh.  X.  1,  2,  gi-eatly  sti-eugthens  the  ooncluAion  that 
Nehemiah  the  Tii-shathii  is  meant.  Then  again, 
that  Nehemiuli  should  summon  all  the  £unilies  of 
Israel  to  Jeiusalcm  to  take  their  census,  and  that, 
having  done  so  at  gi^eat  cost  of  time  and  trouble,  he, 
or  whoever  was  employed  by  him,  should  merely 
transcribe  an  old  census  taken  nearly  100  years 
before,  instead  of  recording  the  result  of  his  own 
laboura,  is  so  improbable  that  nothing  but  the 
plainest  necessity  could  make  one  believe  it.  From 
all  which  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  section 
under  consideration  belongs  properly  to  the  Book  d 
Nehemiah.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it 
was  written  in  its  present  form  by  Nehemiah  him- 
self.   It  seems  probable  that  ch.  vii.,  from  ver.  7. 
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mntrini  the  subdtmct  of  what  was  found  m  this 
part  of  Nehcmiah*8  narrative,  but  abridged,  and 
in  the  form  of  an  abstract,  which  may  account  for 
tbedifliealtj  of  separating  Nehemiah's  register  from 
Zembbabel's,  and  also  for  the  vei-j  abrupt  mention 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Ttrshatha  and  the  people  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  (6.)  The  next  section  oom- 
mcnoes  Neh.  riii.,  hitter  part  of  rer.  1 ,  and  ends 
N«h.  xi.  3.  There  is  great  probability  in  the 
opinion  advocated  by  Hiivemidc  and  Kleinert,  that 
this  section  is  tite  work  of  Ezra.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  Esra  himself  inserted  this  or 
any  other  part  of  the  present  book  of  Nehemiah  in 
tbe  midst  of  the  Tirehatha's  history.  But  if  there 
were  extant  an  account  of  these  transactions  by  Ezra, 
it  may  have  been  thus  incorporated  with  Neheroiah's 
history  by  the  last  editor  of  Scripture,  (c.)  The 
third  section  con.^ists  of  ch.  xi.  3-36.  It  contains  a 
list  of  the  families  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi 
(priests  and  Levites),  who  took  up  their  abode  at 
Jemsalem,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Tolunteers,  and  the  decision  of  the  lot,  mentioned  in 
xi.  1,  2.  This  list  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
that  in  vii.  8-<$0,  as  appears  by  the  allusion  in  xi.  3 
to  that  previous  document.  This  list  is  an  extract 
from  the  official  roll  preserved  in  the  national 
afchires,  only  somewhat  abbreviated,  as  appears  by 
a  comparison  with  1  Chr.  ix.,  where  an  abstract  of 
the  same  roll  is  also  preserved  in  a  fuller  form.  The 
nature  of  the  infonnation  in  this  section,  and  the 
parallel  pa<«nge  in  1  Chr.,  would  rather  indicate  a 
Levitical  hand.  It  might  or  might  not  have  been 
the  same  which  inserted  the  preceding  section.  If 
written  later,  it  is  perhaps  the  work  of  the  same 
person  who  inserted  xii.  1-30,  44-47.  (d.)  From 
zii.  1  to  26  is  clearly  and  certainly  an  abstract  from 
the  oflSdal  lists  made  and  inserted  here  long  after 
Nehemiah's  time,  snd  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  dynasty  by  Alexander  the  Great,  as  is 
phualy  indicated  by  the  expression  Darius  the  Per- 
sian, as  well  as  by  the  mention  of  Jadduiu  The 
allusion  to  Jeshua,  and  to  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  in 
rtr.  26,  is  also  such  as  would  be  made  long  posterior 
to  their  lifetime,  (e.)  xii.  44-47  is  an  expUnatory 
interpolation,  made  in  later  times,  probably  by  the 
last  reviser  of  the  book,  whoever  he  was.  That  it 
is  so  is  evident  not  only  from  the  sudden  change 
from  the  first  person  to  the  third,  and  the  dropping 
of  the  personal  narrative  (though  the  matter  is  one  in 
whidi  Nehemiah  necessarily  toolc  the  lead),  but  from 
the  het  that  it  describes  the  identittd  transaction  de- 
seribcd  in  xiii.  10-13  by  Nehemiah  himself.  Though, 
however,  it  is  not  difHcult  thus  to  point  out  those 
passages  of  the  book  which  were  not  part  of  Nehe- 
miah s  own  work,  it  is  not  easy,  by  cutting  them 
out,  to  restore  that  work  to  its  integrity.  For  Neh. 
xii.  31  does  not  fit  on  well  to  any  part  of  ch.  vii., 
or,  in  other  words,  the  latter  portion  of  Nehemiah's 
work  does  not  join  on  to  the  former.  It  should 
seem  that  we  have  only  the  first  and  last  parts 
of  Nehemiah's  work,  and  that  for  some  reason  the 
intermoliate  portion  has  been  displaced  to  make 
room  for  the  narrative  and  documents  from  Neh. 
vii.  7  to  xii.  27.  And  we  are  greatly  confirmed  in 
this  supposition  by  observing  Umt  at  the  dose  of 
rhap.  vii.  wc  have  an  account  of  the  ofierings  made 
by  the  governor,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people ;  but  we 
are  not  even  told  for  what  purpose  these  offerings 
were  made.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  original  work 
most  have  contained  an  account  of  some  transactioDS 
connected  with  repairing  or  beautifying  the  Temple, 
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whidi  led  to  these  contributions  being  made.  Tbe 
passage  in  2  Mace  ii.  13  lends  considerable  support 
to  the  theory  that  the  middle  portion  of  Nehemiah's 
work  was  cut  out,  and  that  there  was  substituted 
for  it  partly  an  abridged  abntract,  and  partly  Ezra's 
narrative  and  other  appended  documents.  We  mny 
then  affirm  with  tolerable  certainty  that  all  the 
middle  part  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  has  been  sup- 
plied by  other  hands,  and  that  the  first  six  chapters 
and  part  of  the  seventh,  and  the  last  chapter  and 
half,  were  alone  written  by  him,  the  intermediate 
portion  being  inserted  by  those  who  had  authority 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  complete  the  history  of  the 
transactions  of  those  times.  As  regards  the  time 
when  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  was  put  into  its  present 
form,  we  have  only  the  following  data  to  guide 
us.  The  latest  high-priest  mentioned,  Jaddua,  was 
doubtless  still  alive  when  his  name  was  added.  The 
descriptive  addition  to  the  name  of  Dariiu  (xii.  22) 
**  the  Peruan,"  indicates  that  the  Persian  rule  had 
ceased,  and  the  Greek  rule  had  begun.  Jaddua's 
name,  therefore,  and  the  clause  at  the  end  of  ver. 
22,  were  inserted  each  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Gieat.  But  it  appears  that  tbe  registers  of  the 
Levites,  entered  into  the  Chit>nicles,  did  not  come 
down  lower  than  the  time  of  Johanan  (ver.  23). 
So  that  the  close  of  the  Persian  dominion,  and  the 
banning  of  the  Greek,  is  the  time  clearly  indicated 
wh«n  the  latest  additions  were  made.  3.  In  respect 
to  language  and  style,  this  book  is  very  similar  to 
the  Chronicles  and  Ezra.  Nehemiah  h^,  it  is  true, 
quite  his  own  manner,  and  certain  phrases  and 
modes  of  expression  peculiar  to  himself.  He  has 
also  some  few  words  and  forms  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Soipture ;  but  the  general  Hebrew  style  is  ex- 
actly that  of  the  books  purporting  to  be  of  the  same 
age.  Some  woHs  occur  in  Chron.,  Ezr.,  and  Neh., 
but  nowhere  else.  The  text  of  Nebemiali  is  gener- 
ally pure  and  free  from  corruption,  except  in  the 
proper  names,  m  which  there  is  considerable  fluctu- 
ation in  the  orthography,  both  as  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  same  book  and  with  the  same 
names  in  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  also  in 
numerals.  Many  vatious  readings  are  also  indicated 
by  the  LXX.  version.  4.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah 
has  always  had  an  undisputed  place  in  the  Canon, 
being  included  by  the  Hebrews  under  the  general 
head  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  and  as  Jerome  tells  us 
in  the  Prolog.  Gal.  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  under 
the  name  of  the  second  Book  of  Ezra.  There  is  no 
quotation  from  it  in  thr  N.  T.,  and  it  has  been 
comparatively  neglected  by  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers. 

Kdiemi'ai.  1.  Nehemiah,  the  contemporary  of 
Zerubbabel  and  Jesliua  (1  Esdr.  v.  8).— 8.  Ne- 
hemiah the  Tirshatha,  son  of  Hachaliah  (1  Esdr. 
V.  40). 

Kelliloth.  The  title  of  Ps.  v.  in  the  A.  V.  is 
rendered  **  to  the  chief  musician  upon  Nehiloth."  It 
is  most  likely,  as  Gesenius  and  others  explain,  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  root  ehdlal,  to  bore,  perforate, 
whence  chAtU,  a  flute  or  pipe  (1  Sam.  x.  5 ;  IK. 
i.  40),  so  that  Nehiloth  is  the  general  term  for  per- 
forated wind-instruments  of  all  kinds,  as  Neginoth 
denotes  all  manner  of  stringed  instruments.  The 
title  of  Ps.  V.  is  therefore  addressed  to  the  con- 
ductor of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who 
played  upon  flutes  and  the  like,  and  are  directly 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7»  where  chdliUniy  **  the 
players  upon  instruments "  who  are  associated  with 
the  singers,  are  properly  "  pipers  **  or  **  flute-players.** 
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Kelivm.  One  of  thoM  who  returned  from  Ba- 
bylon with  Zerubbabel  (N.eh.  rii.  7). 

Kehuih'ta.  The  dau^iter  of  Elnathan  of  Jera- 
ealem,  wife  of  Jeboiakim,  and  mother  of  Jeboiadiin, 
kings  of  Judah  (2  K.  zxIt.  8). 

Kehnsh'taiL  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Hezekiah, 
upon  coming  to  the  throne  of  Jndah,  was  to  destroy 
i»U  traces  of  the  idolatrous  rites  which  had  gained 
such  a  &8t  hold  upon  the  people  during  the  reign 
of  his  father  Ahaz.  Among  other  objects  of  super- 
stitious reverence  and  worship  was  the  brazen  serp- 
ent, made  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  zxi. 
9),  which  was  preserved  throughout  the  wanderings 
of  the  Israelites,  probably  as  a  memorial  of  their 
deliverance,  and  according  to  a  late  traditioti  was 
placed  in  the  Temple.  The  name  by  which  the 
brazen  serpent  was  known  at  this  time,  and  by 
which  it  had  been  worshipped,  was  Nehushtan 
(2  K.  zviii.  4-j.  It  is  evident  that  our  translators 
by  their  rendering,  "  and  he  called  it  Nehushtan," 
understood  with  jnany  cummentators  that  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  is  Hezekiah,  and  that  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  biuzen  serpent  he  gave  it  the  name  Ne- 
hushtan, **  a  brazen  thing,"  in  token  of  his  utter 
contempt,  and  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  idea 
of  its  worthlessness.  But  it  is  better  to  understand 
the  Hebrew  as  referring  to  the  name  by  which 
the  serpent  was  generally  known,  the  subject  of  the 
verb  being  ind^nite — ^**and  one  called  it  *  Ne- 
hushtan."' 

Keiel,  a  place  which  formed  one  of  the  land- 
mariu  of  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh. 
ziz.  27  only).  It  oocara  between  Jiphthaii-el 
and  Cabul.  If  the  former  of  these  be  identified 
with  Jef&t^  and  the  latter  with  KahSd^  8  or  9  miles 
£LS.E.  of  Akkay  then  Neiel  may  possibly  be  repres- 
ented by  MtoTj  a  village  conspicuously  placed  on 
a  lofty  mountain  brow,  just  half*way  between  the 
two. 

Kek'eb,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  boundary  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  It  lay  between  Adami 
and  Jabneel.  A  great  number  of  commentators 
have  taken  this  name  as  being  connected  with  the 
preceding.  In  the  Talmud  the  post-biblical  name 
of  Nekeb  is  Tsiadathah.  Of  this  more  modem 
name  Schwarz  suggests  that  a  trace  is  to  be 
found  in  ** Hazedhi"  3  English  miles  N.  from  al 
Chatti. 

Kek'oda.  1.  The  descendants  of  Nekoda  re- 
turned among  the  Nethinim  atler  the  captivity 
(Ezr.  ii.  48  ;  Neh.  vii.  50).»8.  The  sons  of  Nekoda 
were  among  those  who  went  up  after  the  captivity 
from  Tel-melah,  Tel-harsa  and  other  places,  but 
were  unable  to  prove  their  descent  from  Lsrael  (Ezr. 
ii.  60  ;  Neh.  vii.  62). 

Kem'uri.  1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab,  and 
oldest  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  (Num.  xxvi. 
9).— 8.  The  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12 ; 
1  Chr.  iv.  24),  from  whom  were  descended  the 
fiimily  of  the  Nemuelites.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  10  he  is 
called  Jemuel. 

Kem'ualitet.  the.  The  descendants  of  Nemuel 
the  firstl)om  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

Ke'pheg.  L  One  of  the  sons  of  Izhar  the  son  of 
Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  21).— 8.  One  of  David's  sons  bom 
to  him  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  15 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  7, 
xiv.  6). 

Ke'phL  The  name  by  which  the  Naphthar 
of  Nehemuih  wa<  usually  called  (2  Mace  i.  36). 
The  A.  V.  has  hei-e  followed  the  Vulgate, 

Ke'phif.     In  the  corrupt  list  of  1  Esdr.  v.  21, 
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**  the  sons  of  Nephis,"  appaRotly  oormpond  with 
"  the  children  of  Nebo'*  in  Esr.  ii.  29,  or  dae  tlie 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Maobish. 

Ke'phiih.  An  inaccurate  variation  (fbaad  in 
1  Chr.  V.  19  only)  of  the  nanM  NAPUmi. 

Kephiih'etim.  The  childien  of  Nephfakeahn 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  retoraed  wHh  Ze- 
rubbabel (Neh.  vii.  52). 

Keph'thaU.  The  Vnlgate  form  of  the  neiDC 
Naphtali  (Tob.  i.  1,  2,  4,  5). 

Keph'thalim.  Another  form  of  the  nme  naina 
as  the  preceding  (Tob.  vii.  3 ;  Matt.  It.  13, 15 ; 
Rev.  vii.  6). 

Kephto'ah,  tlie  water  ot  The  apring  or  aoorei 
of  the  water  or  (inaccurately)  watera  of  Nepbtoah, 
was  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  boundeiy-liiie 
which  separated  Judah  from  Benjamin  ( Joah.  xv.  9, 
xviii.  15).  It  lay  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
direction  it  seems  to  have  been  ntisfactorily  idm* 
ti6ed  in  Am  Lifta,  a  spring  situated  a  little  dirtUMi 
above  the  village  of  the  same  name.  Ncphtoeh  was 
formerly  identified  with  various  spring»---the  sprinf 
of  St.  Philip  {Ain  Haniyeh)  in  the  Wady  ei  W$r€; 
the  Ain  Yah  in  the  same  valley,  bat  nearer  Jcm- 
aalem  ;  the  Am  Karim^  or  Fountain  of  the  Virgitt 
of  mediaeval  times,  and  even  the  so-called  Well  of 
Job  at  the  westem  end  of  the  Wady  My, 

Heph'iudBL  The  same  as  Nepiu8HE8IM,  of 
which  name  according  to  Geaenins  it  is  the  proper 
forai  (Ezr.  ii.  50). 

Kmt,  son  of  Jehid,  aoooiding  to  1  Chr.  Tiii.  33, 
father  of  Kish  and  Abner,  and  grand&ther  of  king 
Saul.  Abner  was,  therdbre,  unde  to  Sanl,  as  fa 
expressly  stated  1  Sam.  ziv.  50. 

Ke'rmii.  A  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St. 
Paul,  Rom.  zvi.  15.  Ongen  conjccturea  that  he 
belonged  to  the  household  of  Philclogus  and  Julia. 
A  legendary  account  of  him  is  given  in  Acta  SamC' 
Umtm,  from  which  may  be  gathered  the  tradition 
that  he  was  beheaded  at  Terracina,  probably  in  the 
reign  of  Nerva. 

Ktf'gal,  one  of  the  chief  Assyrian  and  Babyl- 
onian deities,  seems  to  hare  corresponded  closely 
to  the  classical  Mars.  He  was  of  Babylonian  origin, 
and  his  name  signifies,  in  the  early  Cushite  diuect 
of  that  country,  **  the  great  man,"  or  **  the  great 
hero."  His  monumental  titles  are — '*the  storm- 
ruler/'  **  the  king  of  battle,"  **  the  champion  of 
the'j^ods,"  **  tlie  male  principle"  (or  "  the  strong 
begetter"),  "the  tutelar  god  of  Babyknia,"  and 
*'  Uie  god  of  the  chace."  It  is  conjectured  that  he 
may  represent  the  deified  Nimrod.  The  only  ezpren 
mention  of  Neigal  contained  in  sacred  Scripture  is 
in  2  K.  zvii.  30.  He  appears  to  have  ben  wor- 
shipped under  the  symbol  of  the  **  Man-Liunl" 

jfer'gal-Share'Mr  occurs  only  in  Jeremiah 
xxxix.  3  and  13.  There  appear  to  have  been  two 
persons  of  the  name  among  the  "princes  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,"  who  accompanied  Nebuchadnezzar 
on  his  last  expedition  against  Jerusalem.  One  of 
these  is  not  marked  by  any  additional  title ;  but  the 
other  has  the  honourable  distinction  of  Rab-mi^, 
and  it  is  to  him  alone  that  any  particular  ioter^t 
attaches.  In  sacred  Scripture  he  appears  among 
the  persons,  who,  by  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
released  Jeremiah  from  prison;  profane  history 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  penooa^n 
of  great  imporinnce,  who  not  long  afterwards 
mounted  the  Babylonian  throne.  This  identifica- 
tion depends  in  part  upon  the  exact  resemblance 
of  name,  which  is  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  la 
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l)w  Arm  of  ifiinial-MaiiMUw;  but  main);  it  mU 
upoD  th«  title  of  B^Hhtaiga,  or  Rab-ilng,  wliich 
thii  king  batn  in  hii  iiucriptioni.  AuniniDE  on 
tboe  gronndi  lliii  ideotity  of  the  ScriptUT»l  "  N*r- 
gal-alureur,  Rab-Hig,"  *itb  tbe  mODummtal 
■'  "        '    '  vr,  Rii*-«niga!'   we   Tn^j   lam 

liirtory  of  lh«  prince  in  quertion 
tnthon.  There  iiinnot  be  a  doubt 
tbmt  be  wu  the  monarch  caJled  Neri^linar  or  N^ 
ligliaaooT  bj  Beima  {JoKjA.  c.  ip.  i.  20\  who 
mardend   E*il-Mcnidach,   tlw 


D  thet 
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princa  via  married  to  a  daoghter  of  Nebochad- 
nesir,  and  n>  thai  the  bnith<r-in-ls>r  of  bin  pre- 
demaor,  wbam  he  put  to  dtatb.  His  reign  lasted 
trtweea  thne  and  tour  jean.  He  appnn  to  hsTe 
dkd  m  natnntt  death,  and  certaijilj  lelt  bii  croirn 
to  a  jPDUDg  aoo,  Labornairchoil.  nho  hbi  murdered 
after  ■  Tcign  <A  nine  months.  There  is  iibnndant 
nM»  to  beliere  from  hia  name  and  his  office  that 
he  waa  a  oatiTe  Babjloniiin— a  gnndee  of  high 
nuk  noder  NebnchadoBinr,  who  rtganled  him  as  a 
fittiDg  match  for  one  of  his  daughten.  Bis  reign 
Breeeded  that  of  the  Median  Darius  bj  IT  ytart. 
It  iMted  ftvm  B.C.  559  to  B.O.  566. 

KlM,  aon  of  Helchi,  and  hther  of  Stlathiel,  la 
the  gcMtlo^  of  Chnt,  Luke  iii.  ST.  Nothing  u 
knavn  of  him,  Unt  hia  name  is  rerj  important  v 
faidiiBtiEii;  the  principle  on  which  the  geiiealogia  of 
oiirI.enl  wfruDed.  He  was  of  the  line  of  Nithan ; 
but  hia  aon  Salathiel  became  Solomon^a  heir  on  the 
ftilon  of  Solomon's  line  in  king  Jeconiah,  and  wai 
tbeitfine  Rckoncd  in  tbe  ivjal  genealogf  among  the 
fooa  ef  Jeconiah. 

ITni'alL  Tba  son  of  Maaaeiah,  and  father  of 
Barm^  IJer.  inii.  12,  luri.  4,  iliii.  3),  and  S»- 
takh  (JeV.  li.  5S). 

■«!'■&    The  &tber  of  Banich  and   Seraiah 


(Bar.^ 


ir«t  Tbe  nrioDs  terms  applied  b;  the  Hebrewi 
to  MU  bad  Rfenncc  either  to  the  construetioa  ' 
dw  article,  or  to  iti  nn  and  objects.     What  di 


m  then 


unable 


nan  dcKrifaed  br  the  Uebnw  tenw 

M  decide.      The  net  waa  ubhI  tor 

of  fishing  and  hnnting.     The  tlgypti 

tbsT  Deta   of  fiai-string:  the   netting-i 

made  of  wood,  and   in   shap*  ckeelj 

our  own   (Wilkinson,  ii.  05).     Their  nete   varied 

Is   ibrm   according  to  tbeir  use;  the  sccomfAnj- 

big  aketch  npnaoiti  tbe  landli^^ul.     As  the  nets 


ncted  that  the  sides  would  colLipa*  by  palling  a 
xing  and  cstcb  anf  Uida  that  may  have  a1if(hted 
3  them  while  open.  'The  former  whs  made  on 
le  wne  principle,  conaisting  of  a  daubEe  fiame 
'itli  file  network  strained  orer  it,  which  niight  bt 
lused  to  colLnpee  br  pulling  a  itnrjg. 
BiUi'inteL  L 'The  ion  of  Zuar,  and  prince  of  - 
le  tnbe  of  JsaichihtBtitho^ikna^orthrKin^uar'. ) 
(Num.  i.  8,  ii.  S,  rii.  IS,  a3>  i.  15).— «.  The 
"lurth  eon  ot  Jesse  and  brother 'of  CBvid  (1  Chr. 
.  14).— S.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  Darid  (1  Cbr. 
r.  34].— 4.  A  Lerile,  father  of  Shemiiah  tbe 
:ribe  (1  Chr.  hit.  6).— S.  The  fifth  son  otObed- 
lurn  (1  Chr,  xvn.  *).—«,  One  of  the  princei  of 
Judih,  )d  tlw  reign  uf  Jehoshnphat  (2  Chr.  irii, 
7)._7.  A  chief  of  theLeritet  in  therelgnof  Joiiah 
(2  Chr.  inr.  6).— 1.  A  print  ot  Ihe  ftmilr  of 
Pashnr  hi  the  time  o(  Elra  who  had  married  a 


orjeshun  (Nell.  iH.  31).— UL  A 
LeTite.  of  the  aons  of  Asaph,  who  (oidi  pan  in  the 
dediolion  of  tbe  wall  of  Jemulem  (Neh.  lii.  30). 

KathMd'ah.  1.  ThesonofEliahama.andrather 
of  Ishmad  who  murdered  Oedaliah  (2  K.  nr.  2H, 
25;  Jer.  il.  B,  14.  15,  ili.  1,2,6,7,9.  10,  11, 
12,  Ih,  16,  IB).  He  was  of  the  roral  fanWj  ol 
Juclab.— S.  One  dF  (he  (bur  eons  of  AmjA  the 
minstrel  (I  Chr.  m,  2. 12).— 8.  A  Urita  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoahsphat  (3  Chr.  ivii.  8).— 4.  The 
father  of  Jehudi  (Jer.  nxri.  11). 

Sath'lninL  Ai  applied  ipeeificultr  to  a  distinct 
body  of  men  csnnecled  with  the  aerrices  of  the 
Temple,  Ihia  name  first  meets  us  in  the  later  boobs 
of  the  0.  T. ;  in  1  Chroo.,  Eim,  and  Nehemuh. 
The  word,  and  the  ideas  embodied  in  it  ibkj,  hoir- 
erer,  be  tmced  to  a  much  earlier  period.  As  dfr- 
rired  from  the  rerti  nalAatt  (  =  giro,  set  apart,  de- 
dicate), it  was  sp{Jied  to  those  who  were  ipreially 
appointed  to  the  hlurgical  offices  of  the  Tsbeniaele. 
We  nuit  not  forget  that  Ihe  LeTiles  were  ghen  to 
AaroD  and  hia  sraa,  i.  (.  to  the  prints  a*  an  order, 
lint  NethlDim  (Num.  iii. 


9,  Tiii.  19). 


It  they  wi 


t  tbe  on 


of  Egypt  were  well  known  to  the  tsrly 
Kii.  8),  it  is  not  imprcbsble  that  the  material 
and  form  waa  the  sune  in  each  country.  Tbe  nets 
nsed  for  birds  in  Egypt  ws<  of  two  kinds,  clap- 
net* and  trapg.  The  latter  consisted  of  network 
tftuned  onr  &  fnme  of  ^ood,  which  waa  so  eon- 


tbar  work  n 
The  firet  conquests, 
share  of  the  captin 
320  were  gieen  to  them  «a  haiing  charge  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Nnm.  mi.  47),  while  32  only  were 
aangned  specially  to  the  priests.  This  diipoeitioii 
to  derolTe  the  more  laborious  oflices  of  their  rituni 
upon  slavea  of  another  race  showed  itself  again  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Gibeonita.  No  addition  to 
th*  number  thus  employed  appeara  to  hate  been 
made  during  the  period  of  Ihe  Jadge%  nnd  they 
continued  to  be  known  by  their  old  name  as  the 
Glbeonitca.  Either  the  massacre  at  Nob  had  in- 
TolTed  the  Gibeonllee  as  well  as  the  priesta  (1  Sam. 
iiii.  19).  or  else  they  had  fallen  Tictims  to  sotne 
other  onlbunt  of  Saul's  fnry,  and,  thoogh  there  were 
surriTors  (2  Sam.  ni.  2),  tbe  nDDibM'  was  likely 
to  be  quite  inadequite  for  the  greater  stateliness  of 
the  new  worship  at  JerMntlem.  It  is  to  tlii>  period 
■eeordiogly  that  the  origin  of  the  ehus  bearing  ibis 
nune  may  be  traced.  Tbe  Nethinim  were  those 
"  whom  [hiTid  end  Ihe  princes  appointed  (Heb. 
j™)  for  the  sen-ice  of  the  Leriles"  (Ezr.  riii.  20). 
Analogy  would  lend  us  to  condude  that,  in  this  ni 
in  the  former  in&tancea,  these  were  either  prisoners 

Canaanito.    From  thli  timethe  Nethinim  probably 
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NETOPHAH 


lired  within  the  predncts  of  the  Temple,  doing  its 
rougher  work,  and  so  enabling  the  Levites  to  take 
a  higher  position  as  the  reUgious  representatives 
and  instructors  of  the  people.  The  example  set  by 
David  was  followed  by  his  successor.  Asauming, 
as  is  probable,  that  the  later  Rabbinic  teaching  re- 
presents the  traditions  of  an  earlier  period,  the 
Nethinim  appear  never  to  hare  lost  the  stigma  of 
their  Canaanite  origin.  They  were  all  along  a 
servile  and  subject  caste.  The  only  period  at  which 
they  rise  into  anything  like  prominence  is  that  of 
the  ivtum  from  the  captivity.  In  that  return  the 
priests  were  conspicuous  and  numerous,  but  the 
Levites,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  hung  back. 
The  services  of  the  Nethinim  were  consequently  of 
mora  importance  (Ezr.  yiii.  17),  but  in  their  case 
also,  the  small  number  of  those  that  joined  (S92 
under  Zerubfaabel,  220  under  Ezra,  including  **  So- 
lomon s  servants")  indicates  that  many  preferred 
remaining  in  the  land  of  ^eir  exile  to  returning  to 
their  old  service.  Those  that  did  come  were  con- 
setjuently  thought  worthy  of  special  mention.  Nei- 
ther in  the  Apocrypha,  nor  in  the  N.  T.,  nor  yet  in 
the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  do  we  find  any 
additional  information  about  the  Nethinim. 

Ket'ophah,  a  town  the  name  of  which  occui-s 
only  in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  fi*om  the  Captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  22 ;  Neh. 
vii.  26 ;  1  Esdr.  v.  18).  But,  though  not  directly 
mentioned  till  so  late  a  period,  Netopnah  was  I'eally 
a  much  older  place.  Two  of  David's  guard,  Ma- 
li arai  and  Hkleb  or  Heldai  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  13, 
15),  were  Netophathites,  and  it  was  the  native  place 
of  at  least  one  of  the  captains  who  remained  under 
arms  near  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  **  villages  of  tlic  Netophathites" 
were  the  residence  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 
From  another  notice  we  learn  that  the  particular 
Levites  who  inhabited  these  villages  were  singers 
(Neh.  xii.  28).  That  Netophah  belonged  to  Judah 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  two  Itei-oes  above  men- 
tioned belonged,  the  one  to  the  Zarhites,  and  the 
other  to  Othniel,  the  son-in-law  of  Caleb.  To  judge 
from  Neh.  vii.  26  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
or  closely  connected  with,  Bethlehem.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  altliough 
in  the  Mishna  reference  is  made  to  the  **  oil  of  Net- 
ophah," and  to  the  "  valley  of  Beth  Netophah," 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  situation  of  the  place. 
The  latter  may  well  be  the  pi-esent  village  of  Beit 
Neittfj  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Wady  es  Sumtj  but  can  hardly  be  the  Net- 
ophah  of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Bethlehem. 
The  only  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem 
suggestive  of  Netophah  is  that  which  appears  in 
Van  de  Velde's  map  as  Ant^beh,  and  in  Tobler  as 
Om  Diba,  attached  to  a  village  about  2  miles  N.E. 
of  Bethlehem  and  a  wady  which  falls  therefrom  into 
the  Wild}/  fn-Nar,  or  Kidi-on. 

Keto'phathi,  Neh.  xii.  28.  The  same  word 
which  in  other  passages  is  rendered  **  the  Netopha- 
thite." 

Keto'phathite,  the,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  28,  29;  2 
K.  XXV.  'J3;  1  Chr.  xi.  30,  xxvii.  13,  15;  Jer. 
xl,  8.  The  plural  form,  the  Netophathites 
(the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same  as  above)  occurs 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  ix.  16. 

Kettle.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  chdnU  and  Hmmdah  or  kimSsh .  1 
C'Adru/ occurs  in  Job  xxx.  7 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  31.  There 
U  very  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  chStriU^  and  numerous  are  the  plants  wbidi 
commentators  have  sought  to  identify  with  it: 
brambles,  sea-orache,  butcheiV  broom,  tliistles*  have 
all  beoi  proposed.  The  generality  of  critics  end  some 
modem  versions  are  in  fiivour  of  the  nettU,  Cdsius 
believes  the  cMtr&l  is  identical  with  the  Christ- 
thorn  (Zizyphvt  PcUiurut) — the  PaUwnu  aeuleatus 
of  modem  botanists — but  his  opinion  is  by  no  means 
well  founded.  Dr.  Royle  has  argued  in  fitroar  of 
some  species  of  wild  mustard.  The  Scriptuml  pB«^ 
sages  would  suit  this  interpretation,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  wild  mustaid  may  be  Intended  by 
chdriU,  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  Dr.  Royle's  opi- 
nion, as  the  following  word  probably  denotes  the 
nettle,  2.  I^mmdth  or  HmSsh  occurs  in  Is.  xxziv. 
13  ;  and  in  Hos.  ix.  6.  Another  form  of  the  same 
word,  kimmSakdntm  ("thorns,"  A.  V.),  oocuis  in 
Pi-ov.  xxiv.  31.  Modern  oommentmtors  are  gener- 
al ly  agi'eed  upon  the  signification  of  this  term, 
which  may  well  be  understood  to  denote  some 
species  of  nettle  (  Urtica), 

Kew  Moon.  The  first  day  of  the  lunar  numth 
was  observed  as  a  holy  day.  In  addition  to  the 
daily  socrifioe  there  were  oflfered  two  young  bullodcs 
a  ram  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  as  a  biumt- 
offering,  with  the  proper  meat-offerings  and  drink- 
offerings,  and  a  kid  as  a  sin-offering  (Num.  zxriti. 
11-15).  As  on  the  Sabbath,  trade  and  handicnfi- 
work  were  stopped  (Am.  viii.  5),  the  Temple  was 
op^ed  for  public  worship  (£z.  zlvi.  3;  Is.  Ixvi.  23). 
I'he  trumpets  were  blown  at  the  offering  of  the 
special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  as  on  the  selwnn 
festivals  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  It  was  an 
occasion  for  state-banquets  (1  Sam.  xx.  5-24).  In 
later,  if  not  in  eai-lier  times,  fasting  was  interautted 
at  the  new  mocms  (Jud.  viii.  6).  The  new  moons 
are  generally  mentioned  so  as  to  show  that  they 
were  regai'ded  as  a  peculiar  class  of  holy  days, 
distinguished  from  the  solemn  feasts  and  the  Sab- 
baths (Ez.  xlv.  17;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  4, 
viii.  1 3,  xxxi.  3 ;  Esr.  iii.  5 ;  Neh.  x.  33).  The 
seventh  new  moon  of  the  religious  year,  being  that 
of  Tisri,  commenced  tlie  civil  year,  aud  had  a  signi- 
ficance  and  rites  of  its  own.  It  was  a  day  of  holy 
convocation.  By  what  method  the  commoicement 
of  the  month  was  ascertained  in  the  time  of  Moses 
is  uncertain.  The  Mishna  describes  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  determined  seveu  times  in  the  year  by 
obsei'viug  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  which, 
according  to  Maimouides,  derived  its  origin,  by 
tradition,  from  Moses,  and  continued  in  use  as  locu( 
as  the  Sanhedrim  existed.  On  the  30th  dav  of  the 
month  watchmen  wei-e  placed  on  commanding  heights 
round  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  sky.  As  soon  a» 
each  of  them  detected  the  moon  he  hastened  to  a 
house  in  the  city,  which  was  kept  for  tlie  parpofe«, 
and  was  there  examined  by  the  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  When  the  evidence  of  tlie  appearance 
was  deemed  satisfactory,  the  president  rose  up  and 
formally  announced  it,  uttering  the  words»  **  It  is 
consecrated."  The  information  was  immediately 
sent  throughout  the  land  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
by  beacon-fires  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The  religions 
observance  of  the  day  of  the  new  moon  may  plainly 
be  regarded  as  the  consecration  of  a  natural  division 
of  time. 

Kew  Testament  The  origin,  history,  and  cha- 
racteristics of  the  constituent  books  and  of  the  irreat 
.versions  of  the  N.  T.,  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Gospels,  and  the  foimation  of  the  Canon,  are  di»- 
cuased  in  other  ai-tides.    It  is  p-opoaed  now  to 
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consider  the  Text  of  the  N.  T.  Tne  subject  na- 
turally divides  itiielf  into  the  folloviring  heads,  which 
mriil  be  euxnined  in  succession : — 

L  Tub  Hmoar  or  tbx  Writtkn  Trxt. 

^1-11.  The  earliest  history  of  the  Text.  AntoKraphs. 

Oormptidns.   Tbe  text  of  Clement  and  Origcn. 

]ia-I5.  Tbeories  of  recensions  of  tbe  Text. 

ilS-as.  External  characteristics  of  MSS. 

^26-29.  Enumeration  of  JiSS.    $28.  UndaL     $29. 

Cnnive. 
^30-40.  Qassiflcation  of  various  readings. 

II.  Thx  Hanoar  or  the  Puxted  1'xxt. 

61.  Tbe  great  periods. 

9$a-S.  §7,  The  Complutensian  Pblyglott.  $3.  Tbe 
editions  of  Erasmus.  64.  Ttie  editi<ins  of  Steph«;ns. 
$5.  Beza  and  Elzevir  (English  version). 

9$6-10.  $6.  Walton;  Curcellaeus;  MllL  67.  Bent- 
ley;  $8.  a.  V.  Maeslilcbl;  WeUtein.  $9.  tirieif 
bach;  Matthaei.    $10.  Scholz. 

^$11-13.  $11.  Lacfamann.  $12.  TIsebendorf.  $13. 
Tregelles;  Alford. 
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III.  PBixcnpLEs  OP  Tkxtual  CBmcinr. 

(1-9.  External  evidence. 
yiO-13.  Internal  evidence. 

IV.  The  Laxouaox  op  thx  Nett  TnTAirasrr. 


1^! 


I.  The  History  op  the  Written  Text. 
1 .  The  early  history  of  the  Apostolic  wtitings  ofTers 
no  pcnnts  of  distinguishing  literary  interest.  Ex- 
ternally, as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  other  contemporary  books.  St.  Paul,  like 
Cicero  or  Pliny,  often  employed  the  services  of  an 
amanuensis,  to  whom  he  dictated  his  letters,  affix* 
ing  the  salutation  "with  his  own  hand'*  (1  Cor. 
xvi.21;  2Thess.  iii.  17;  Col.  iv.  18).  in  one 
case  the  scribe  has  added  a  clause  in  hb  own  name 
(Rom.  xri.  22).  Once,  in  writing  to  the  Gain- 
tiaos,  the  Apostle  appears  to  apologise  for  the  rude- 
nev  of  the  autograph  which  he  Addressed  to  them, 
as  if  from  defective  sight  (Gal.  vi.  11).  If  we  pass 
onwards  one  step,  it  does  not  nppear  that  any  special 
care  was  taken  in  the  first  age  to  preserve  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.  from  the  various  injuries  of  time,  or 
to  insure  perfect  accuracy  of  transcription.  They 
were  given  as  a  heritage  to  man,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  men  felt  the  full  value  of  the  gift.  The 
original  copies  seem  to  have  soon  perisl^d.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  in  the  controversies  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  which  often  turned 
upon  disputed  readings  of  Scripture,  no  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Apostolic  originals.  2.  In  the  natural 
course  of  things  the  Apostolic  autographs  would  be 
lilcely  to  perish  soon.  The  material  which  was 
commonly  used  for  letters,  the  pnpyrus-paper  to 
wlsich  St.  John  incidentally  alludes  (2  John  12 ; 
comp.  3  John  13),  was  singularly  fragile,  and  even 
the  stouter  kinds,  likely  to  be  used  for  the  historical 
books,  were  not  6tted  to  bear  constant  use.  The 
]japyrus  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  the 
present  time  have  been  preserved  under  peculiar 
drcimistances.  as  at  the  Herculaneum  or  in  Egyp- 
tian tombs.  Parchment  (2  Tim.  ir.  13),  which 
was  more  dnrable»  was  proportionately  rarer  and 
more  costly.  On  nil  accounts  it  seems  reasonable 
to  ooodude  that  the  autographs  perished  during  that 
solemn  pause  which  followed  the  Apostolic  age,  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  Christian  Canon,  pai-allel  and 
sapplementaiy  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  was  first  dis- 
tiiKlly  renlized.  3.  In  the  time  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution  (a  .o.  303)  copies  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tares  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  a  special 
object  for  persecutors,  and  a  characteristic  name  to 
renegades  who  saved  themselves  by  stirrendering 
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the  sacred  books.  Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
destruction  thus  caused,  but  still  more  from  the 
natural  effects  of  time,  no  MS.  of  the  N.  T.  of  the 
fintt  three  centuries  remains.  Some  of  the  oldest 
extant  were  certainly  copied  fiom  others  which 
dated  from  within  this  period,  but  as  yet  no  one 
can  be  placed  further  back  than  the  time  of  Con- 
stontine.  But  though  no  fragment  of  the  N.  T.  of 
the  first  century  still  i-emaiuM,  the  Italian  and 
Eg3rptian  papyri,  which  are  of  that  date,  give  a 
clear  notion  of  the  caligraphy  of  the  period.  In 
these  the  text  is  written  in  columns,  rudely  divided, 
in  somewhat  awkward  capital  letters  (tmcuz/j), 
without  any  punctuation  or  division  of  words.  The 
I'ote,  which  was  afterwards  subscribed^  is  commonly, 
hut  not  always,  adscribed ;  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
nccents  or  brenthinpt.  4.  In  addition  to  the  later 
MSS.,  the  earliest  versions  and  patristic  quotations 
give  very  important  testimony  to  the  character  and 
history  of  the  ante-Nicene  text.  Express  state- 
ments of  readings  which  are  found  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  Christian  writers  are,  indeed,  the  6rst 
direct  evidence  which  we  have,  and  are  conse- 
quently of  the  highest  importance.  But  till  the 
last  quarter  of  the  second  century  this  source  of  in- 
foimation  fails  us.  Not  only  are  the  remains  of 
Christian  literature  up  to  that  time  extremely 
scanty,  but  the  practice  of  verbal  quotation  from 
the  N.  T.  was  not  yet  prevalent.  The  evangelic 
citations  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  in  Justin 
Martvr  show  that  the  oral  tradition  was  still  ss 
widely  cun-ent  as  the  written  Gospels,  and  there  is 
not  in  those  writers  one  express  verbal  citation  from 
the  other  Apostolic  books.  This  latter  phenomenon 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  nature 
of  their  writings.  As  soon  as  definite  controversies 
arose  among  Christians,  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  as- 
sumed its  true  importsjioe.  The  earliest  monn- 
ments  of  these  remain  in  the  works  of  Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus  (Pseudo-Origen),  and  TertuUian,  who 
quote  many  of  the  arguments  of  the  leading  advers- 
aries of  the  Church.  Charges  of  corrupting  the 
sacred  text  are  urged  on  both  sides  with  gieat  ncri- 
mony.  Wilful  interpolations  or  changes  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  if  they  exist  at  all,  except  in  the  case 
of  Marcion.  His  mode  of  dealing  with  the  writings 
of  the  N.  T.,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
school,  was,  as  TertuUian  says,  to  use  the  knife 
rather  than  subtlety  of  interpretation.  But  afler 
making  some  fundamental  changes  he  seems  to  have 
adhered  scrupulously  to  the  text  which  he  found. 
In  the  isolated  readings  which  he  is  said  to  have 
altered,  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  he  has 
retained  the  right  reading,  and  that  his  opponents 
are  in  error.  5.  Several  very  important  conclu- 
sions follow  from  this  earliest  appearance  of  textual 
criticism.  It  is  in  the  first  place  evident  that  va- 
rious readings  existed  in  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  at 
a  time  prior  to  all  extant  authorities.  History 
affords  no  trace  of  the  pure  Apostolic  originals. 
Again,  from  the  preservation  of  the  first  rariations 
noticed,  which  are  ollen  extremely  minute,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  primary  documents  still  left,  we 
may  be  certain  that  no  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  sacred  text  which  we  cannot  now 
detect.  6.  Passing  from  these  isolated  quotations 
we  find  the  first  great  witnesses  to  the  apostolic 
text  in  the  early  Syriac  and  Latin  versions,  and  in 
the  rich  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (fcir* 
A.D.  220)  and  Origen  (a.d.  184-254).  From  the 
extant  works  of  Origen  alone  no  inconsiderable  por- 
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tion  of  Uie  whole  N.  T.  might  he  transcnhed.  7. 
The  evangelic  text  of  Clement  is  far  from  pai-e. 
Two  chief  causes  contiibuted  especially  to  corrupt 
the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  attempts  to  haimonize 
parallel  narratives,  and  the  influence  of  tiadition. 
The  former  assumed  a  special  Importance  from  the 
Diatesaaron  of  Tatian  (dr.  A.D.  170),  and  the  latter, 
which  was  very  great  in  the  time  of  Justin  M., 
still  lingered.  8.  But  Origen  stands  as  fai*  first  of 
all  the  ante-Nicene  Withers  in  critical  authoiity  as 
he  does  in  commanding  genius,  and  his  writings  aie 
an  almost  inexhaustible  storehouse  tor  the  histoiy 
of  the  text  9.  In  thiiieen  cases  Origen  has  ex- 
pressly noticed  varieties  of  reading  in  the  Gospels 
(Matt.  viii.  28,  xvi.  20,  xviii.  1,  xzi.  5,  xxi.  9,  15, 
zxvil.  17;  Mai'k  iii.  18;  Luke  i.  46,  iz.  48,  xiv. 
19,  xxiii.  45 ;  John  i.  3,  4,  28).  In  three  of  these 
passages  the  variations  which  he  notices  are  no 
longer  found  in  our  Greek  copies.  Matt.  xxi.  9  or 
15;  Mark  iii.  18  (ii.  14) ;  Luke  i.  46;  in  seven  our 
copies  are  still  divided;  in  two  (Matt.  viii.  28; 
John  i.  28)  the  reading  which  was  only  found  in  a 
few  MSS.  is  now  widely  8pi*ead :  in  the  remaining 
place  (Matt,  xxvii.  17),  a  few  copies  of  no  great 
age  retain  the  interpolation  which  was  found  in  his 
time  "  in  very  ancient  copies."  10.  The  evangelic 
quotations  of  Origen  are  not  wholly  free  from  the 
aidmixture  of  traditional  glosses  which  have  been 
noticed  in  Clement,  and  often  present  a  confusion  of 
parallel  passages.  11.  lu  the  Epistles  Origen  once 
notices  a  striking  variation  in  Heb.  ii.  9,  x^P^' 
6fov  for  x^'*'*'  ^cov,  which  is  still  attested ;  but, 
apart  from  tlie  specific  reference  to  variations,  it  is 
evident  that  he  himself  used  MSS.  at  different  times 
which  varied  in  many  details.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  Origen's  time  the  variations  in  the 
N.  T.  MSS.  were  b^inning  to  lead  to  the  formation 
of  specific  groups  of  copies.  12.  The  most  ancient 
MSS.  and  versions  now  extant  exhibit  the  chai'ac- 
teristic  differences  which  have  been  found  to  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  woiks  of  Origen.  These  cannot 
have  had  their  soui-ce  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  and  probably  were  much  earlier. 
Bengel  was  the  first  (1734)  who  pointed  out  the 
affinity  of  certain  groups  of  MSS.,  which,  as  he  re- 
maiks,  must  have  arisen  before  the  first  vereions 
were  made.  Originally  he  distinguished  three  fa- 
milies, of  which  the  Cod,  Alex,  (A.)  the  Graeoo- 
Latin  MSS.,  and  the  mass  of  the  mora  recent  MSS. 
were  respectively  the  types.  At  a  later  time  (1737) 
he  adopted  the  simpler  division  of  '*  two  nations/' 
the  Asiatic  and  the  African.  In  the  latter  he  in- 
cluded Cod,  Alex,,  the  Gi-aeoo-Latin  MSS.,  the 
Aethiopic,  Coptic  [Memphitic],  and  Latin  versions: 
the  mass  of  the  remaining  authorities  formed  the 
Asiatic  class.  The  honour  of  carefully  deteimining 
the  relations  of  critical  authorities  for  the  N.  T. 
text  belongs  to  Griesbach.  Aoooi-ding  to  him  two 
distinct  recensions  of  the  X^iospels  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  cent  U17:  the  Alexandrine,  re- 
presented by  B  C  L,  1,  13,  33,  69, 106,  the  Coptic, 
Aethiop.,  Aim.,  and  later  Syrian  versions,  and  the 
quotations  of  Clem.  Alex.,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Cyril. 
Alex.,  Isid.  Pelus. ;  and  the  Westet-n,  i-epresented 
by  D,  and  in  part  by  1,  13,  69,  tlie  ancient  Latin 
version  and  Fathei^,  and  sometimes  by  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.  Cod.  Alex,  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  giving  a  moi-e  recent  (Con.^itantinopolitan) 
text  in  the  Gospels.— 13.  The  chief  object  of  Gries- 
bach in  propounding  his  theory  of  recensions  was 
to  destroy  the  weight  of  mero  numbers.    Others 
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can-ied  on  the  investigation  from  the  point  where 
he  left  it  Hug  endeavoured,  with  moch  iape- 
nuity,  to  place  the  theory  on  a  historical  bsi^. 
Accoitling  to  him,  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  fell  into  a 
state  of  considerable  corruption  during  tlie  seoood 
century.  To  this  form  he  applied  the  ienn  sdsoH^ 
tK^wTis  {oinnmon  edition).  In  the  ooorae  of  the 
third  century  this  text,  he  supposed,  nnduwmt  a 
threefold  revision,  by  Hesychius  in  Egypt,  bj  Locian 
at  Antioch,  and  by  Origen  in  Palestine.  So  that 
our  existing  documents  represent  four  classes:  (1) 
The  unrevited,  D.  1,  13,  69  in  the  Gospels ;  D  ^ 
in  the  Acts ;  D,  F,  G,  in  the  Pauline  Epistles:  the 
old  Latin  and  Thebaic,  and  in  part  the  Peshito 
Syriac  ;  and  the  quotations  of  Clement  and  Origen. 
(2)  The  E^tian  recension  of  Hesychius;  B  C  L 
in  Gospels;  A  B  C  17  in  tlie  Psuline  Epistles; 
ABC  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles ;  A  C  in  the 
Apocalypse:  the  Memj^itic version ;  and  the qnotip 
tions  of  Cyril.  Alex,  and  Athanasius.  (3)  The 
Asiatic  (Antioch-Constantinople)  reoenaon  of  La- 
dan;  E  F  G  H  S  V  and  the  recent  MSS.  generally; 
the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  versions  and  the  quoCntioBs 
of  Theophylact.  (4)  The  Palestinian  reoensicn  of 
Origen  (of  the  Gospels);  A  K  M;  the  Philoxenlsn 
Syi-iac;  the  quotations  of  Theodoret  and  Cbry- 
sostom.  Hug  showed  that  the  line  of  demnrcation 
between  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  famiUes  of 
Griesbach  was  practically  an  imaginary  one.  14. 
Little  remains  to  be  said  of  later  theories.  Eid»- 
hom  accepted  the  classification  of  Hug.  Sdxilz  re- 
turning to  a  umpler  ariangement  divided  the  nntho- 
rities  into  two  classes,  Alexandrine  and  Constanti- 
nopolitan.  Lachmaun,  who  accepted  only  ancient 
authorities,  simply  divided  them  into  Eastern  (Alex- 
andrine) and  Western.  Tischendorf,  with  some 
reserve,  proposes  two  great  classes,  each  ooosisting 
of  two  pairs,  the  Alexandrine  and  lAtin,  the  Asiatic 
and  Byzantine.  Tregelles,  discarding  all  theories  ot 
recension  as  historic  facts,  insists  on  the  general 
accordance  of  ancient  authorities  as  giving  an  ancient 
text  in  contrast  with  the  recent  text  of  the  more 
modem  copies.  At  the  snme  time  he  points  out 
what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  **  genealogy  of  the 
text."     This  he  exhibits  in  the  following  form : 
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X  (A)  69 


A 

K  M  H 

E  F  G  S  U, 


15.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  recension  theories 
is  the  assumption  either  of  an  actual  recension  or  of 
a  pure  text  of  one  type,  which  was  vaiiously  mo- 
dified in  later  tiroes,  while  the  fact  seems  to  be 
exactiy  the  converse.  Groups  of  copies  spring  not 
from  the  imperfect  reproduction  of  the  character  of 
one  typical  exemplar,  but  from  the  multiplication 
of  chamctei'istic  variations.  A  pure  Alexandrine 
or  Western  text  is  simply  a  fiction.  The  tendency 
at  Alexandiia  or  Cai'thage  was  in  a  certain  direo 
tion,  and  necessarily  influenced  the  character  of  the 
current  text  with  accumulative  force  as  fitr  as  it 
was  unchecked  by  other  infiuences.  This  is  a  genenJ 
kw,  and  the  histoiy  of  the  apostolic  books  is  no  ex- 
ception to  it.  All  experience  shows  that  certain 
types  of  variation  propagate  and  pei-petuate  them- 
selves, and  existing  documents  prove  that  it  was  so 
with  the  copies  of  the  N.  T.  Many  of  the  links  ih 
the  genealogical  table  of  our  MSS.  may  be  wanting, 
but  the  specific  relations  between  the  groups,  ai^ 
their  comparative  anti^oity  of  oirigin,  are  dssr. 
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This  antiquity  is  determined,  not  hj  the  demon- 
litratioD  ot*  the  immediate  depenJenoe  of  particular 
copies  upon  one  another,  but  by  reference  to  a  com- 
moo  standard.  The  secondary  undals  (E  S  U,  8k.) 
are  not  derived  from  the  earlier  (B  C  A)  by  direct 
descent,  but  rather  both  are  derived  by  different 
procettes  from  one  original.  16.  From  the  consi- 
deratioo  of  the  earliest  history  of  the  N.  T.  text  we 
now  pass  to  the  aera  of  MSS.  The  quotations  of 
D10NT8IO8  Alex,  (f  a.d.  264),  Petrus  Alex. 
(fc.  A.D.  312),  Methodius  (fA.D.  311),  and 
EusEBius  (fA.D.  340),  confirm  Uie  prevalence  of 
the  ancient  type  of  text ;  but  the  public  establish- 
ment of  Chrihtianity  in  the  Roman  empii-e  neces- 
sarily led  to  impoitant  changes.  The  nominal  or 
real  adherence  of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  Christian 
fiuth  must  have  largely  increased  the  demand  for 
costly  MSS.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  rude 
Hellenistic  forms  gave  way  before  the  current  Greek, 
and  at  the  rame  time  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
smoother  and  fuller  constructions  were  substituted 
for  the  rougher  turns  of  the  apostolic  language. 
Tn  this  way  the  foundation  of  the  Byzantine  text 
was  laid.  Meanwhile  the  multiplication  of  copies 
in  Africa  and  Syria  was  checked  by  Mohamm^an 
conquests.  The  0  reek  language  ceiued  to  be  current 
in  the  West.  The  pr(^:ress  of  ihe  Alexandrine  and 
Occidental  families  of  MSS.  was  thus  checked  ;  and 
the  mass  of  recent  copies  necessarily  represent  the 
aocamulated  results  of  one  tendency.  17.  The 
appearance  of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  be^  already  de^ 
scribed  (§3).  The  MSS.  of  the  4th  century,  of 
which  CCc?.  Vatican,  (B)  may  be  taken  as  a  type, 
present  a  close  resemblance  to  these.  The  writing 
is  m  el^ant  continuous  (capitals)  uncials,  in  three 
oolomns,  without  initial  letters  or  iota  aubxnpt^ 
or  ascrrpt,  A  small  intei*val  serves  as  a  simple 
ponctuation ;  and  tbera  are  no  accents  or  breathings 
bj  the  hand  of  the  first  writer,  though  the\e  have 
been  added  subsequently.  Uncial  writing  continued 
in  general  use  till  the  middle  of  the  10th  centuiy. 
Prom  the  11th  century  downwaixis  curske  writing 
prevailed.  The  earlier  cursive  Biblical  MS.  is 
dated  964  A.n.  The  MSS.  of  the  14tb  and  15th 
centuries  abound  in  the  contractions  which  after- 
Wttrds  passed  into  the  early  printed  books.  The 
oldest  MSS.  are  written  on  the  thinnest  and  finest 
veUum :  in  later  copies  the  parchment  is  thick  and 
coarse.  Papyrus  was  very  i-arely  used  afUr  the 
9th  coitury.  In  the  lOUi  century  cotton  paper 
was  generally  employed  in  Europe;  and  one  ex- 
ample at  least  occuis  of  its  use  in  the  9th  century. 
In  the  12th  century  the  common  linen  or  I'ag  paper 
came  into  use.  One  other  kind  of  material  requires 
notice,  redressed  parchment.  Even  at  a  very  eai  ly 
period  the  original  text  of  a  parchment  MS.  was 
often  erased,  that  the  material  might  be  used  afresh. 
In  lapse  of  time  the  original  writing  frequently  re- 
appears in  faint  lines  below  the  later  text,  and  in 
this  way  many  precious  fi  agments  of  Biblical  MSS. 
whidi  had  been  once  obliterated  for  tlie  transcrip- 
tion of  other  works  have  been  recovered.  18.  In 
uncial  MSS.  the  conti-actions  ara  usually  limited 
to  a  few  very  common  forms.  A  few  more  oc- 
cur in  later  unciil  copies,  in  which  there  are  also 
some  examples  of  the  a.Hcript  iota.  Accents  are  not 
found  in  MSS.  older  than  the  8th  century.  Breath- 
ings and  the  apostrophus  occur  somewhat  eailier. 
The  oldest  punctuation,  af^er  the  simple  interval, 
is  a  stop  like  the  modern  Gre^  colon.  The  present 
Jiote  of  interrogation  (;)  came  into  use  in  the  9th 
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centuiy.  19.  A  very  ingenious  attempt  was  made 
to  supply  an  effectual  system  of  punctuation  for 
public  reading,  by  Euthalius,  who  published  an  ar- 
rangement of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  clauses  (irrlxot) 
in  458,  and  another  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Episctles 
in  490.  The  same  arrangement  was  applied  to  the 
Gospels  by  some  unknown  hand,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  date.  20.  The  earliest  extant  division  of 
the  N.  T.  into  sections  occurs  in  Cod.  B.  This 
division  is  elsewhere  found  only  in  the  palimpsest 
fragment  of  St.  Luke,  E.  In  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  there  is  a  double  division  in  B,  one  of 
which  is  by  a  later  hand.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
aie  treated  as  one  unbroken  book  divided  into  93 
fections,  in  which  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews  origin- 
ally stood  between  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
the  Epiiesians.  21.  Two  other  divisions  of  the 
Gospels  must  be  noticed.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
division  into  "chapters"  {Kt^AXaia  rfrXot, 6»rr«8), 
which  correspoud  with  distinct  sections  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  are  on  an  average  a  little  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  sections  iu  B.  This  division  is 
(bund  in  A,  C,  R,  Z,  and  must  therefoi-e  have  come 
into  generad  use  some  time  before  the  5th  century. 
The  other  division  was  constructed  with  a  view  to 
a  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  a  scholar  of  the  3nl  cen- 
tury, who  constructed  a  Haimony  of  the  E\'an- 
gelists,  taking  St.  Matthew  as  the  basis  round  which 
he  gix)uped  the  parallel  passages  from  the  other 
Gospels.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  completed  his  labour 
with  gi'eat  ingenuity,  and  constructed  a  notation  and 
a  series  of  tables,  which  indicate  at  a  glance  the 
parallels  which  exist  to  any  passage  in  one  or  more 
of  the  other  Gospels,  and  the  passages  which  are 
peculiar  to  each.  22.  The  division  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  into  chapters  came  into  use  at  a  later  time. 
It  is  commonly  referred  to  Euthalius,  who,  how- 
ever, says  that  he  borrowed  the  divisions  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  from  an  eailier  father;  and  there  is 
leason  to  believe  that  the  division  of  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles  which  he  published  was  originally 
the  work  of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr.  The  Apocalypse 
was  divided  into  sections  by  Andreas  of  Oiesarea 
about  A.D.  500.  23.  The  titles  of  the  sacred  books 
are  from  their  nature  additions  to  the  original  text. 
The  distinct  names  of  the  Gospels  imply  a  collection, 
and  the  titles  of  the  Epistles  are  notes  by  the  pos- 
sessors and  not  addresses  by  the  writers.  In  their 
earliest  form  they  are  quite  simple.  According  to 
Matthe'JOf  &C. ;  To  the  Romanst  &c. ;  First  of 
Petery  kc. ;  Acta  of  Apostles ;  Apocalypse.  These 
headings  wera  gi-adually  amplified.  In  the  same 
way  the  original  subscriptions,  which  wero  merely 
repetitions  of  the  titles,  gave  way  to  vague  tradi- 
tions as  to  the  dates,  &c.,  of  the  books.  24.  Very 
few  MSS.  contain  the  whole  N.  T.,  twenty-seven  in 
all  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  extant  documents.  Be- 
sides the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  or  of  parts  of  it,  there 
are  also  Lectionaries,  which  contain  extracts  an'anged 
for  the  Church-services.  25.  When  a  MS.  was 
completed  it  was  commonly  submitted,  at  leaft  in 
early  times,  to  a  careful  revision.  Two  terms 
occur  in  describing  this  process,  6  iivTifidWooy 
and  ZiopBvT'fis.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
work  of  the  former  answered  to  that  of  the  "  cor- 
rector of  the  press,**  while  that  of  the  latter  was 
more  critical.  26.  The  number  of  uncial  MSS. 
remaining,  though  great  when  compared  with  the 
ancient  MSS.  extant  of  other  writings,  is  inconsi^ 
derable.     Tlschendorf  reckons  40  in  the  Gospels. 
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To  these  must  be  added  K  {Cod,  Sinait.),  which  is 
entire ;  2  (?)  a  new  MS.  of  Tischendorf,  which  is 
nearly  entire;  and  S  {Cod.  Zacynth,),  which  con- 
tains' considerable  fragments  of  St.  Lake.  In  the 
Acts  there  are  9  (10  with  K).  In  the  Catholic 
Epistles  5.  In  the  Pauling  Epistles  there  are  14. 
In  the  Apocalypse  3.  To  these  three  last  classes 
most  be  added  K,  which  is  entire.  27.  According 
to  date  these  MSS.  are  classed  as  follows : — FuurtJi 
centurv.  K  B.  Fifth  century.  A  C,  and  some 
fiagmeuta  including  Q  T.  Sixth  century.  DPR 
Z,  Kj,  D^  H,,  and  4  smaller  fmgments.  Seventh 
century.  Some  fragments  including  O.  Eighth 
century.  £  L  A  H,  B,  and  some  fragments.  Ninth 
century.  F  K  M  X  T  A,  H,  G,  =  I^,  F,  G,  K,  M, 
and  fragments.  Tentfi  century.  G  H  S  U  (E,). 
28.  A  complete  description  of  these  MSS.  is  given 
in  the  great  critical  editions  of  the  N.  T. :  here 
those  only  can  be  briefly  noticed  which  are  of 
primary  importance,  the  first  place  being  given  to 
the  latest  discovered  and  most  complete  Codex 
Sinaiticus. — A  (i.)  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Gospels. 
K  {Codex  Sinaiticus  St  Cod,  Frid.  Aug.  of  LXX.). 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  obtained  by  Tischendorf  from 
the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai,  in  1859. 
The  N.  T.  is  entire,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
and  ports  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  are  added.  It 
is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
of  the  4tli  century.  A  {Codex  Alexandrinue,  Brit. 
Mus.),  a  MS.  of  the  entire  Gi*eek  Bible,  with  the 
Epistles  of  Clement  added.  It  was  given  by  Cyril 
Lucar,  patriaix^h  of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  in 
1628,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  con- 
tains the  whole  of  tlie  N.  T.  with  some  chasms.  It 
was  probably  written  in  the  first'  half  of  the  5th 
century.  B  {Codex  Vaticanus,  1209),  a  MS.  of 
the  entire  Greek  Bible,  which  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  Vatican  Library  almost  from  its  commence- 
ment (c.  A.D.  1450).  It  contains  the  N.  T.  ^tire 
to  Heb.  ix.  14,  KoBa :  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Pastoi'al  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse 
were  added  in  Uie  15th  century.  The  MS.  is  as- 
signed to  the  4th  century.  C  {Codex  Ephraemi 
rescriptits.  Paris,  JSibl.  Imp.  9),  a  palimpsest  MS. 
which  contains  fi-agments  of  the  LXX.  andofeveiy 
part  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  12th  century  the  original 
writing  was  effaced  and  some  Gi'eek  writings  of 
Ephraem  Syrus  were  written  over  it.  The  MS. 
was  brought  to  Florence  from  the  East  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century,  and  came  thence  to 
Paris  with  Catherine  de'  Medici.  The  only  entire 
books  which  have  perished  are  2  Thess.  and  2  John, 
but  lacunae  of  gi-eater  or  less  extent  occur  con- 
stontlv.  It  is  of  about  the  same  date  as  Cod.  Alex. 
D  {Codex  Bezac.  Univ.  Libr.  Cambridge),  a  Graeco- 
Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  with  a  small 
fragment  oi  3  John,  presented  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  by  Beza  in  1581.  The  text  is  very  re- 
markable, and,  especially  in  the  Acts,  abounds  in 
singular  interpolations.  The  MS.  is  inferred  to  the 
6th  century.  L  {Paris.  Cod.  Imp.  62),  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  late  uncial  MSS.  It 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of 
Matt.  iv.  22-v.  14,  xxviii.  17-20;  Maik  x.  16-20, 
XV.  2-20;  John  zxi.  15-25.  The  text  agrees  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  B  and  Origen.  It  is  of 
the  8th  century.  R  {Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17,211),  a 
very  valuable  palimpsest,  brought  to  Englaud  in 
1847  from  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  Deipai-a  in  the 
Nitrian  desert.  The  original  text  is  covered  by 
Syrian   writing  of  the  9th  oi*  10th  century.     It 
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is  assigned  to  the  6th  centorj.  X  (Codkr  Mima- 
censis),  in  the  University  Library  at  Munich.  Of 
the  10th  century.  Z  {Cod.  Dublinengit  rescrqftvMg 
in  the  Libraiy  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin),  a  palim- 
psest containing  large  poi-ti<nis  of  St.  Matthew.  It 
is  assigned  to  the  6th  century.  A  {Codex  Sof^ 
gaUensis),  a  MS.  of  the  Gospel^  with  an  interiioear 
Latin  translation,  in  the  Library  of  St.  Gall.  B 
(Codex  Zacynthius),  a  palimpsest  in  poaaeiSfioii  of 
the  Bible  Society,  London,  containing  important 
fragments  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  probably  of  the  8th 
centuiy,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  Catena.  The  fi>l- 
lowing  are  impoiiant  fragments :— I  (Tisdiendorf), 
various  fragments  of  the  Gospels  (Acts,  Flauline 
Epistles).  N  {Cod.  Cotton.),  (formerly  J  K), 
twelve  leaves  of  purple  vellum,  the  writing  being  in 
silver.  Four  leaves  are  in  Brit.  Hus.  (Cottoo.  C. 
XV.)  Soec.  vi.  N*  (Brit.  Mus.  Add,  17,  1»6),  a 
palimpsest.  Saec.  iv.,  v.  P  Q  {Codd,  Gueipherifj^ 
tanif  VVolfenbiittel),  two  palimpsests,  reqpectiTely  of 
the  6tli  and  5th  centuries.  T  {Cod.  JBorgiamuz 
Propaganda  at  Rome),  of  the  $th  centnry.  T  {Cod, 
Barberini,  225,  Rome).  Saec.  viii.  e  {Cod.  Thck- 
endorf,  i.,  Leipsic).  Saec.  vii. — (ii.)  The  Secondary 
Uncitds  are  in  the  Gospels:-— E  (Basileensia,  K.  iv. 
35,  Basle).  Saec.  viii.  F  (Rheno-timectinna. 
Utrecht,  formerly  Borreeli).  Saec  ix.  G  (Brit. 
Mus.  Uarl.  5684).  Saec.  ix.  x.  H  (Hamborg. 
ensis.  Seidelii).  Saec.  ix.  K  (Cod.  Cyprios.  Fu^ 
Bibl.  Imp.  63).  Saec.  ix.  M  (Cod.  CamfHanna. 
Paris,  BibL  Imp.  48).  Soec.  x.  S  (Vaticanns, 
354).  Saec.  x.  U  (Cod.  Kavianus.  Venioe).  Saec 
X.  V  (Mosquenais).  Saec.  ix.  r  (Bodleianua). 
Saec.  ix.  A  (Bodleianus).  Saec.  viii.  (?).  Cod. 
Tischendorf  iii.  (Bodleian).  Saec.  viii.  ix.  2  (St. 
Petersbui|[h).  Saec.  viii.  ix.  (?). — ^B  (i.^.  Primary 
Uncials  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles.  K»  A 
BCD.  E,  {Codex  Zaudianus,  35),  a  Graeoo- 
Latin  MS.  of  the  Acts,  probably  braught  to  Eng- 
land by  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  668,  and  usod  byBede. 
It  was  given  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud  in  1636.  Saec.  vi.  vii. — (ii.)  The  Se- 
condary Uncials  ai'e— G^stL,  (Cod.  Angelicu^ 
(Passionei)  Rome).  Saec.  ix.  U^  {Cod.  Muti' 
nensis,  Modena),  of  the  Acts.  Saec  ix.  K,  (Motf- 
quensis),  of  the  Catholic  E|»8t]es.  Saec  ix.— -G  (i.). 
Primary  Uncials  of  the  Pauline  Epistles :  K  A  B  C. 
D,  (Codex  Cloromontonus,  i.  e.  from  Clermont,  near 
Beauvais,  Paiis,  Bibl.  Imp.  107),  a  Graeco-Latin 
MS.  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  once  (like  D)  in  the 
possession  of  Beza.  It  passed  to  the  Royal  Libnry 
at  Paris  in  1707,  where  it  has  since  remained. 
The  MS.  is  entire  except  Rom.  i.  1-7.  The  pas- 
sages Rom.  i.  27-30  (in  Latin,  i.  24-27)  were 
added  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century,  and  1  0>r.  xiv. 
13-32  by  another  ancient  liand.  The  MS.  »  of  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  F,  {Codex  Augiensu, 
Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Cant.  B,  17,  1),  a  Graeco-Latin 
MS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  bought  by  Bentley 
from  the  Monastery  of  Reichenau  (Augia  Major)  in 
1718,  and  lefl  to  Trin.  Coll.  by  his  nephew  in  1786. 
It  is  assigned  to  the  9th  century.  G,  {^Codex 
Boemerianus.  Dresden ) ,  a  G  raeco-Lafm  MS.,  which 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  same  volume  with  A. 
The  following  fi'agments  are  of  gieat  value : — H^ 
(Codex  Coislinianus.  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  203),  part 
of  a  stichometrical  MS.  ot  the  6th  centnry,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  leaves :  two  more  are  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh. M,  (Hambui|[;  London),  containing  Heb. 
i.  1-iv.  3 ;  xii.  20-end,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  52-2  Cor.  i. 
15;  2  Cor.  x.  13-xii.  5,  written  in  bright  rrd  ink 
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in  the  10th  cmtury.— (ii.)  The  Secondary  UadaU 
•re: — K^  L,.  E,  {Cod,  Sangemuuicnsis,  St,  Pe- 
teraburgfa),  a  Graeoo-Latin  MS.,  of  which  the 
Greek  text  was  badly  copied  from  D,  aAer  it  had 
been  thrice  coirected,  and  is  of  no  value.  The  Latin 
text  is  of  some  slight  ralne,  but  has  not  been  well 
examined. — D  (i.).  The  Primary  Uncials  of  the 
Apocalypse.  t(  A  C.  (ii.).  The  Secondary  Undal 
IB — ^B.    {Codex     Vaticanus    (Basijianus),    2066). 

29.  The  number  of  the  cursive  MSS.  {mmuscules) 
in  existence  cannot  be  accurately  calcu  ated.  Tisch- 
endorf  catalogues  about  500  of  the  Gos|>els,  200  of 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  250  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  a  little  less  than  100  of  the  Apoca^ 
lypse  (exclusive  of  lectionaries) ;  but  tliis  enumera- 
i'um  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  i-ough  approximation. 

30.  Having  surveyed  in  outline  the  history  of  the 
transmission  of  the  written  text,  and  the  chief  cha- 
racteristics  of  the  MSS.  in  which  it  is  preserved, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  variations  which  exist  in  different 
copies.  It  is  impoesible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
these  exactly,  but  they  cannot  be  less  than  120,000 
in  all,  though  of  these  a  veiy  large  proportion  con- 
sist <^  differences  of  spelling  and  isolated  aberrations 
of  scribes,  and  of  the  remainder  comparatively  few 
alterations  are  sufficiently  well  supported  to  create 
reaflooable  doubt  as  to  the  final  judgment.  Pro> 
bafaly  there  are  not  more  than  1600-2000  places  in 
whidi  the  tine  reading  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

31.  Various  readings  are  due  to  different  causes: 
some  arose  from  accidental,  others  from  intentional 
alterations  of  the  original  text,  (i.)  Accidental  va- 
riations or  errata,  are  by  far  the  most  ntmicrous 
class,  and  admit  of  being  referred  to  several  obvious 
sources,  (a)  Some  are  erroi-s  of  sound.  The  most 
frequent  form  of  this  error  is  called  Itacism,  a  con- 
fusion of  different  varieties  of  the  I-sound,  by  which 
(pi,  v)  ly,  i,  CI,  «,  &c.,  are  constantly  interchanged. 
Other  vowel-changes,  as  of  o  and  to,  ou  and  10,  &c., 
oocar,  but  less  frequently.  Very  few  MSS.  are 
wiiolly  free  from  mistakes  of  this  kind,  but  some 
abound  in  them.  32.  (/9)  Other  variations  are  due 
to  errors  of  sight.  These  arise  commonly  from  the 
€(mfusi<Mi  of  similar  lettera,  or  from  the  repetition 
or  omiasiou  of  the  same  letters,  or  from  the  recur- 
rence of  a  similar  ending  in  consecutive  clauses 
whkh  often  causes  one  to  be  passed  over  when  the 
eye  roedianically  returns  to  the  copy.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  false  division  of  words  iu  tran- 
acribing  the  text  from  the  continuous  imcial  writing. 

33,  OUier  variations  may  be  described  as  errors 
of  impression  or  memory.  The  copyist  afler  read- 
ing a  sentence  from  the  text  befoiv  him  often  failed 
to  reproduce  it  exactly.  He  ti'ansposed  the  words, 
or  substituted  a  synonym  for  some  very  common 
tenn,  or  gave  a  direct  personal  turn  to  what  was 
objective  before.  Variations  of  order  ai-e  tlie  most 
frequent,  and  very  commonly  the  most  puzzling 
questions  of  textual  criticism.  Examples  occur  iu 
every  page,  almost  in  every  verse  of  the  N.  T. 

34.  (ii.)  C^  intentional  changes  some  affect  the 
expression,  othere  the  substance  of  the  passage, 
(a)  The  intentional  changes  in  language  are  partly 
changes  of  Hellenistic  forms  for  those  in  common 
use,  and  partly  modifications  of  harsh  constructions. 
Imperfect  constructions  are  completed  in  different 
ways.  Apparent  solecisms  are  corrected.  Varia- 
tions in  the  orthography  of  proper  names  ought 
probably  to  be  placed  under  this  head.  35.  (/3) 
The  changes  intr<xluced  into  the  substance  of  the  text 


are  genei-ally  additions,  borrowed  either  from  parallel 
passages  or  from  marginal  glosses.  The  first  kind 
of  addition  is  particularly  frequent  in  the  Gospels. 
Glosses  are  of  more  partial  oocuiTence.  Of  all  Greek 
MSS.  Cod,  Bezae  (D)  is  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  variety  and  singularity  of  the  gloi^ses  which  it 
contains.  36.  (7)  Many  of  the  glosses  which  were 
introduced  into  the  text  spring  from  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  tlie  N.  T.,  just  as  in  the  Gospels  of  our  own 
Prayer-Book  introductory  clauses  have  been  inserted 
here  and  there.  These  additions  are  commonly 
notes  of  person  or  place.  Sometimes  an  emphatic 
clause  is  added.  But  the  most  remarkable  liturgical 
insertion  is  the  doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt, 
vi.  13;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  interpolated 
verse  Acts  viii.  37  is  due  to  a  similar  cause.  37. 
(8)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  vainous  readings 
noted  on  the  margin  are  incorporated  in  the  text. 
38.  (e)  The  number  of  readings  which  seem  to 
have  been  altered  for  distinctly  dogmatic  reasons  is 
extremely  small.  In  spite  of  the  great  revolutions 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  practice  through  which  the 
Christian  Church  pas.«ed  in  fifteen  centuries,  the 
copyists  of  the  N.  T.  faithfully  preserved,  according 
to  their  abilitv,  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  them. 
There  is  not  any  trace  of  intentional  revision  de- 
signed to  g^ve  support  to  current  opinions  (Matt, 
xvii.  21 ;  Mark  ix.  29 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  need  scarcely 
be  nolicel).  The  utmost  that  can  be  urged  is  that 
internal  c<Hisiderations  may  have  decided  the  choice 
of  readings.  But  the  general  effect  of  these  varia- 
tions is  scarcely  appreciable,  nor  are  the  corrections 
of  assumed  historiod  and  geographical  errors  much 
more  numerous.  39.  The  great  mass  of  vaiiona 
readingps  are  simply  variations  in  form.  There  an, 
however,  one  or  two  greater  variations  of  a  different 
character.  The  most  important  of  these  are  John 
vii.  53-viii.  12;  Maik  xvi.  9-end;  Kom.  xvi. 
25-27.  The  first  stands  quite  by  itself;  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  an  authentic 
narrative,  but  not  by  the  hand  of  St.  John.  The 
two  others,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  last  chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  suggest  the  possibility  that 
the  apostolic  writings  may  have  undergoue  in 'some 
cases  authoritative  revision.  40.  Manuscripts,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  but  one  of  the  three  sources 
of  textual  criticism.  The  versions  and  patristic  quo- 
tations are  scarcely  less  important  in  doubtful  cases. 
II.  The  History  of  the  Prikted  Text. — 
1.  The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the  N.  T.  may 
be  divided  into  three  peiiods.  The  first  of  these  ex- 
tends from  the  labours  of  the  Complutensian  editors 
to  those  of  Mill:  the  second  from  Mill  to  Schols: 
the  third  from  Lachmann  to  the  pi-esent  time.  The 
criticism  of  the  tint  period  was  necessarily  tentatire 
and  partial:  the  materials  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  text  were  few,  and  imperfectly 
known.  The  second  period  marks  a  great  progreM : 
the  evidence  of  MSS.,  of  versions,  of  Fathers,  waa 
collected  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  sooceis: 
authorities  were  compared  and  classified :  principles 
of  observation  aad  judgment  were  laid  down,  bat 
the  influence  of  the  former  period  still  lingered. 
The  third  period  was  introduced  by  the  declaration 
of  a  new  and  sounder  law.  It  was  laid  down 
that  no  right  of  possession  could  be  pleaded  against 
evidence.  The  **  received  "  text,  as  such,  was  al- 
lowed no  weight  whatever.  Its  authority,  on  this 
view,  must  depend  solely  on  critical  wortli.  From 
first  to  last,  in  minute  details  of  oitier  and  ortho- 
gi-aphy,  as  well  as  in  graver  questions  of  substantial 
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alteration,  the  text  must  ]be  formed  by  a  fi-ee  and 
iinfettcred  judgment.  Each  of  these  periodic  will 
now  requira  to  be  noticed  mora  in  detail. — (i). 
Fnm  the  Complutensian  Pol,ugloU  to  Mill,  2.  C/tc 
Complutensum  Polyglntt.  The  Latin  Vulgate  and 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  had  been  published 
some  time  before  any  part  of  the  original  Greek  of 
the  N.  T.  The  Hymns  of  Zacharias  and  the  Virgin 
(Luke  i.  42-56,  68-80)  were  appended  to  a  Vene- 
tian edition  of  a  Psalter  of  1486.  This  was  the 
first  pai-t  of  the  N.  T.  which  was  printed  in  Greek. 
Eighteen  years  afterwards  (1504),  the  first  six 
chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel  were  added  to  an 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Gr^ory  of  Nazianzus,  pub- 
lished by  Aldus.  But  the  glory  of  printing  the 
fnrst  Gi'eek  Testament  is  due  to  tlie  pnncely  Cardinal 
XlMENES.  This  great  prelate  as  early  as  1502 
engaged  the  services  of  a  number  of  scholars  to 
supeiintend  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Chaldee  Tai'gum  of  Onkelos,  the  LXX.  vei'^ion, 
and  the  Vulgate.  The  work  was  executed  at  Alcala 
(Complutum),  where  he  had  founded  a  university. 
The  volume  containing  the  N.  T.  was  printed  first, 
and  was  completed  on  Jan.  10,  1514.  The  whole 
work  was  not  finished  till  July  10,  1517,  about 
four  months  before  the  death  of  the  Cardinal.  The 
most  celebrated  men  who  were  mgaged  on  the 
N.  T.,  which  foims  the  fifth  volume  of  the  entire 
work,  were  Lebrixa  (Nebrissensis)  and  Stunica. 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
MSS.  which  they  used.  The  editora  describe  these 
generally  as  "  copies  of  the  greatest  accumcy  and 
antjquity,"  sent  from  the  Papal  Libiury  at  Home ; 
and  in  the  dedication  to  Leo  acknowledgment  is 
made  of  his  generosity  in  sending  MSS.  of  both 
**  the  Old  and  N.  T."  The  whole  question,  how- 
ever, is  now  rather  of  bibliographical  than  of  critical 
interest.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  copies, 
from  whatever  source  they  came,  were  of  late  date, 
and  of  the  common  type.  The  diief  editions  which 
follow  the  Complutensian  in  the  main,  are  those  of 
(Plantin)  Antwerp,  1564-1612;  Geneva,  1609- 
1632;  Mainz,  1753.— 3.  The editims  of  Erasmus, 
— The  history  of  the  edition  of  Erasmus,  which 
was  the  first  published  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  is  hap- 
pily free  from  all  obscurity.  Erasmus  had  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  study  of  the  N.  T. 
when  he  received  an  application  from  Froben,  a 
printer  of  Basle  with  wliom  he  was  acquainted,  to 
prepai-e  a  Gi-eek  text  for  the  press.  Froben  was 
anxious  to  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  Com- 
plutensian edition,  and  the  haste  with  which  the 
work  of  Erasmus  was  completed  shows  that  little 
consideration  was  paid  to  the  exigencies  of  textual 
criticism.  The  request  was  made  on  April  17, 1515, 
while  Ei'asmus  was  in  England.  The  details  of  the 
printing  were  not  settled  in  September  in  the  same 
year,  and  the  whole  work  was  finished  in  February 
1516.  The  work,  as  Erasmus  afterwards  confeasKi, 
was  done  in  reckless  haste,  and  that  too  in  the  midst 
of  other  heavy  literaiy  hibours.  The  MSS.  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  editicm  are  still,  with  one 
exception,  preseiTed  at  Basle;  and  two  which  he 
used  lor  the  press  contain  the  con*ections  of  Erasmus 
and  the  printer's  marks.  The  one  is  a  MS.  of  the 
Got<pelsof  the  16th  century  of  the  ordinary  late  type 
(marked  2  Gosp.) :  the  other  a  MS.  of  the  Acts  and 
the  Epii>tles  (2  Acts.  Epp.),  somewhat  older  bat  of 
the  same  general  character.  Erasmus  also  made 
some  use  of  two  other  Basle  MSS.  (1  Gosp. ;  4  Acts. 
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Epp.) ;  the  former  of  thew  is  of  great  valoey  but 
the  important  variations  from  the  amunoo   text 
which  it  ofliers,  made  him  suspect  that  it  had  been 
alteivd  from  the  Latin.    For  the  Apocalypse  be  had 
only  an  imperfect  MS.  which  belonged  U»  RendUin. 
The  last  six  verses  were  wanting,  and  these  be  tnns- 
lated  from  the  Latin,  a  piticess  which  he  adopted  in 
other  places  where  it  was  less  excusable.    The  re- 
ceived text  contains  two  memorable  instanoes  of  thik 
bold  interpolation.     But  he  did  not  insert  the  testi- 
mony of  the  heavenly  witnesses  (1  John  r.  7),  an 
act  of  critical  faithfulness  which  exposed  him  to 
the  attacks  of  enemies.     After  his  finfct  editioa  was 
published   Erasmus  continued  his  laboure  on  the 
N.  T.;  and  in  March,  1519,  a  second  edition  i^ 
peared  which  was  altered  in  about  400  I^acea,  of 
which  Mill  reckons  that  330  were  improTements. 
But  his  chief  labour  seems  to  have  been  spent  apon 
the  Latin  version,  and  in  exposing  the  **8olecisros'' 
of  the  common  Vulgate,  the  ^ue  of  which  he 
completely  misunderstood.     A   third  editioa  wis 
required  in  1522,  when  the  Complutensian  Polyglott 
also  came  into  circulation.   In  this  edition  1  Jmiii  t. 
7  was  inseiied  for  the  first  time  on  the  authority  of 
the  *<  Codex  Britannicus  "  (i.  e.  Cod.  Moutfertianus), 
in  a  form  which  obviously  betrays  its  ongin  as  a 
clumsy  translation    from  the  Vulgate.     The  text 
was  altered  in  about  118  places.    This  edition  is 
further  remarkable  as  giving  a  ftw  (19)  variooi 
readings.    Three  other  early  editions  give  a  lest 
formed  from  the  second  edition  of  Eiasmos  and  the 
Aldine,  those  of  Hagenau,  1521,  of  Cephalaeus  at 
Strasburg,  1 524,  of  Bebelius  at  Basle,  1531.    £n»- 
mus  at  length  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Complutensian 
text,  and  in  his  fourth  edition  in  1527,  gave  aome 
various  I'eadings  from  it  in  addition  to  thoae  whidi 
he  had  already  noted,  and  used  it  to  correct  his 
own  text  in   the  Apocalypse  in  90  plaoea,  while 
elsewhere  he  introduced  only  16  changes.    His  fifth 
and  last  edition  (1535)  diffei-s  only  in  4  places  from 
the  fourth,  and  Uie  fourth  edition  afterwards  became 
the  basis  of  the  received  text. — \,  The  editions  of 
Step/iens. — The  scene  of  our  history  now  changes 
from  Basle  to  Paris.     In  1 543,  Simon  de  CoHnes 
(COUNAEUS)  published  a  Greek  text  of  the  K.  T., 
conected  in  about  150  places  on   fresh   MS.  au- 
thority.    Not  long  after  it  appeared,  R.  Estienne 
(Stephanus)  published  his  fiist  edition  (1546). 
which  was  based  on  a  collation  of  MSS.  in  the  Royal 
Library  with  the  Complutensian  text.     He  gives 
no  detailed  description  of  tlie  MSS.  which  he  used, 
and  their  character  can  only  be  discovered  by  the 
quotation  of  their  readings,  which  is  given  in  the 
thiixl  edition.     A  second  edition  very  closely  resem- 
bling the  first  both  in  form  and  text,  having  the 
same  preface  and  the  same  number  of  pages  and 
lines,  was  published  in  1549;  but  the  great  edition 
of  Stephens  is  that  known  as  the  Begia,  published 
in  1550.     Of  the  authorities  which  he  quoted  most 
have  been  since  identified.     They  were  the  Complo- 
teusian  text,  10  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  8  of  the  Acts, 
7  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  8  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
2  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  all  15  distinct  MSS.    One  of 
these  was  the  Codex  Bezae  (D).    Two  have  not  yet 
been  recognised.     The  collations  wera  made  by  his 
son  Heniy  Stephens.    Less  than  thirty  changes  werv 
made  on  MS.  authority ;  and  except  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  follows  the  Complutensian  text  most 
closely,  "  it  hardly  ever  deserts  the  last  editioa  of 
Erasmus  "  (Tregelles).     Numerous  instances  occur 
in  which  Stephens  deserts  his  foimer  text  and  (Ul 
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his  M8S,  to  restoi^  an  Erasmlan  reading.  Stephens 
published  a  fourth  edition  in  1557  (Geneva),  which 
is  00I7  remarkable  as  giving  for  the  fii^t  time  the 
present  division  into  verses. — 5.  The  editions  of 
Beza  and  Elzevir. — Nothing  can  illustrate  more 
clesrly  the  deficiency  among  scholars  of  the  first 
elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  than 
the  annotations  of  Brza  (1556).  This  gi^eat  divine 
obtained  from  H.  Stephens  a  copv  of  the  N.  T.  in 
which  he  had  noted  down  various  readings  6x>m 
about  twenty -five  MSS.  and  from  the  early  editions, 
bat  he  nsed  the  collection  rather  for  exegetical  than 
for  critical  purposes.  The  Gi'eek  text  of  Beza 
(dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth)  was  printed  by 
H.  Stephens  in  1565,  and  again  in  1576 ;  but  his 
chief  edition  was  Uie  thii-d,  printed  in  1582,  which 
contained  readings  from  the  Codices  Bezae  and 
Claromontanus.  Other  editions  by  Beza  appeared 
in  1588-9,  1598,  and  bis  (third)  text  found  a  wide 
currency.  Among  other  editions  which  were  wholly 
or  in  part  based  upon  it,  those  of  the  Elzeviks 
alone  require  to  be  noticed.  The  first  of  these 
editions,  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  execution, 
was  published  at  Leyden  in  1624.  It  is  not  known 
who  acted  as  editor,  but  the  text  is  mainly  that  of 
the  third  edition  of  Stephens.  Including  every  mi- 
nate  vai-iation  in  oilhography,  it  diflei's  from  this 
in  278  places.  In  these  cases  it  geneially  agrees 
with  Beza,  more  rarely  it  differs  from  both,  either 
by  typogiaphical  errors,  or  perhaps  by  manu- 
i9cript  authority.  In  the  second  edition  (Leyden, 
162^)  it  was  announced  that  the  text  was  that 
which  was  universally  received.  From  this  time 
the  Elzevirian  text  was  generally  reprinted  on 
the  continent,  and  that  of  the  third  edition  of 
Stei^iens  in  England,  till  quite  recent  times. — ii> 
jFVom  Jft7/  to  Scholz. — 6.  The  second  po-iod  of 
the  history  of  the  printed  text  may  be  treated 
with  less  detail.  The  first  important  collection 
of  various  readings  was  given  by  WALTON  in  the 
6th  volume  of  his  Polyglott.  The  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Aethiopic,  and  Persian  versions  of  the  K.  T., 
together  with  the  readings  of  Cod.  Alex.,  were 
printed  in  the  5th  volume  together  with  the  text 
of  Stephens.  To  these  were  added  in  the  6th  the 
readings  a»Ilected  by  Stephens,  othei*s  from  an 
edition  by  Wechel  at  Fitinkfort  (1597),  the  read- 
ings of  the  Codices  Bezae  and  Chromont.,  and  of 
fourteen  other  MSS.  which  had  been  collated  under 
the  care  of  Archbp.  Ussher.  A  few  more  MS.  read> 
ings  were  given  by  Curcellaeus  (de  Courcelles) 
m  an  edition  published  at  Amsterdam,  1658,  &c., 
bat  the  great  names  of  this  period  continue  to  be 
those  of  Englishmen.  The  readings  of  the  Coptic 
and  Gothic  versions  were  first  gi%'bn  in  the  edition 
of  (Bp.  Fell)  Oxford,  1675;  ed.  Gregory,  1703; 
but  the  greatest  service  whidi  Fell  rendered  to  the 
criticism  of  the  N.T.  wa.s  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  Mill.  The  work  of  Mill  (cf. 
Oxon.  1707;  Amstelod.  ed.  Kuster,  1710;  other 
copies  have  on  the  title-page  1723,  1746,  &c.) 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  bistoiy  of  the  N.  T.  text. 
There  is  much  in  it  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
historical  inquiry,  much  that  is  impeifect  in  the 
materials,  much  that  is  crude  and  capricious  in 
criticism,  but  when  every  drawback  has  been  made, 
the  edition  remains  a  splendid  mmiument  of  the 
labours  of  a  life.  The  work  occupied  Mill  about 
thirty  years,  and  was  finished  only  a  fortnight  be- 
fore his  death.  One  great  merit  of  Mill  was  that 
he  recognized  the  importance  of  each  element  of 
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critical  evidence,  the  testimony  of  MSS.  vei'sione 
and  citations,  as  well  as  internal  evidence.  In  par^ 
ticular  he  asserted  the  claims  of  the  Latin  veision 
and  maintained,  against  much  opposition,  even  from 
his  patron  Bp.  Fell,  the  gi*eat  value  of  patristic 
quotations.  He  had  also  a  clear  view  of  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  a  general  estimate  of  the  character 
of  each  authority,  aud  described  in  detail  those  of 
which  he  made  use. —  7.  Among  those  who  had 
known  and  valued  Mill  was  K.  Bentlet,  the 
greatest  of  English  scholars.  In  his  earliest  work, 
in  1691,  Bentleyhad  expressed  generous  admiration 
of  the  laboui-s  of  Mill,  and  afterwards,  in  1713,  in 
his  Remarks^  triumphantly  i-efuted  the  charges  of 
impiety  with  which  they  were  assailed.  But  Mill 
had  only  "accumulated  various  readings  as  a 
promptuary  to  the  judicious  and  critical  reader  ;** 
Bentley  would  **  make  use  of  that  promptuary .... 
and  not  leave  the  reader  in  donbt  and  suspense  " 
{Answer  to  Retnark»t  iii.  503).  With  this  view 
he  announced,  in  1716,  his  intention  of  publishing 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  the  auUiority 
of  the  oldest  Gieek  and  Latin  MSS.,  '*  exactly  as  it 
was  in  the  best  examples  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  twenty  words 
nor  even  particles*  difference  "  (iii.  477  to  Archbp. 
Wake).  Bentley  continued  his  labours  till  1729. 
After  that  time  they  seemed  to  have  ceased.  The 
troubles  in  whidi  he  was  involved  render  it  unne- 
cessary to  seek  for  any  other  explanation  of  the 
suspension  of  his  woric.  —  8.  The  conception  ot 
Bentley  was  in  advance  both  of  the  spirit  of  his  age 
and  of  the  materials  at  his  command.  Textual 
criticism  was  forced  to  undergo  a  long  discipline 
before  it  was  prepared  to  follow  out  hu  principles. 
During  this  time  German  scholars  held  the  first 
place.  Foremost  among  these  was  Bbnqel  (1687- 
1752),  who  was  led  to  study  the  variations  of  the 
N.  T.  from  a  devout  sense  of  the  infinite' value  of 
every  divine  word.  His  merit  in  disceining  the 
existence  of  fiunilies  of  documents  has  been  already 
noticed  (i.  §12) ;  but  the  evidence  befoi-e  him  was 
not  sufficient  to  ^ow  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  most  ancient  witnesses.  The  labours  of  Wet- 
stein  ((1693-1754)  formed  an  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  His  Greek  Testament  did 
not  appear  till  1751-2  at  Amsterdam.  The  great 
service  whidi  Wetstein  rendered  to  sacred  criticism 
was  by  the  collection  of  materials.  He  made  nearly 
as  great  an  advance  on  Mill  as  Mill  had  made  on 
those  who  preceded  him.  But  in  the  use  of  his 
materials  he  showed  little  critical  tact.— 9.  It  was 
the  work  of  Griesbach  (1745-1812)  to  place  the 
comparative  value  of  existing  documents  in  a  clearer 
light.  His  first  editions  were  based  for  the  most 
part  on  the  critical  collections  of  Wetstein.  Not 
long  afterwards  Matthaei  published  an  edition 
based  on  the  accurate  collation  of  Moscow  MSS. 
These  new  materials  were  further  increased  by  the 
collections  of  Alter  (1786-7),  Birch,  Adler,  and 
Moldenhawer  (1788-1801),  as  well  as  by  the  la- 
bours of  Griesbach  himself.  And  when  Griesbadi 
published  his  second  edition  (1796-1806,  2nd  ed.  of 
vol.  i.  by  D.  Schuiz,  1827)  he  made  a  noble  use  of 
the  materials  thus  placed  in  his  hands.  His  chief 
eiTor  was  that  he  altered  the  received  text  instead 
of  constructing  the  text  afi-esh ;  but  in  acutenesi, 
vigour,  and  candour  he  stands  below  no  editor  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  his  judgment  will  always  retain  a 
peculiar  value. — 10.  The  edition  of  Scholz  con- 
tributed more  in  appearance  than  reality  to  the  fur- 
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thenince  of  criticism  (1830-1836).  Thia  laborious 
scholar  collected  a  greater  moss  of  rainous  readings 
than  hod  beea  brought  together  before,  but  his 
work  is  very  inaocunte,  and  his  own  collations 
singularly  superficial. — ^iii.  From  Lachmann  to  the 
vresent  time. — 11.  In  the  year  after  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume  of  Scholz's  N.  T.  a  small  edition 
appeared  in  a  series  of  classical  texts  prepared  by 
LikCHMANM  (t  1851).  In  this  the  admitted  prin- 
ciples of  scholaiship  were  for  the  fii-st  time  applied 
throughout  to  the  construction  of  the  text  of  the 
N.  T.  The  prescriptive  right  of  the  textus  re- 
ceptuB  was  wholly  set  aside,  and  the  text  in  every 
pait  was  regulated  by  ancient  authority.  Lach- 
mann delighted  to  quote  Bentley  as  his  great  pre- 
cursor (§7;;  but  there  was  an  important  difference 
in  their  immediate  aims.  Bentley  believed  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  tiuc  text  directly  by 
A  comparison  of  the  oldest  Greek  authorities  with 
the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  Afterwards  very 
important  i^emains  of  the  earlier  Latin  versions  weie 
discoverei,  and  the  whole  question  was  complicated 
by  the  collection  ot  fiesh  docuroenta.  Lachmann 
theiefore  wished  in  the  fii'st  instance  only  to  give 
the  current  text  of  the /ourM  oentuiy,  which  mi.^ht 
thai  become  the  basis  of  further  ciiticism.  'Phis 
at  least  was  a  great  step  towards  the  truth,  though 
it  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  final  one.  But  Lach- 
mann*8  edition,  great  as  its  merits  are  as  a  fii'st 
appeal  to  andent  evidence,  is  not  without  serious 
faults.  Tlie  materials  on  which  it  was  based 
were  imperfect.  The  range  of  patristic  citations 
was  limited  arbiti-aiily.  The  exclusion  of  the 
Oriental  versions,  however  necessaiy  at  the  time, 
left  a  wide  margiu  for  later  change.  The  neglect 
of  primary  curtives  oflen  necessitated  absolute  con- 
fidence on  slender  MS.  authority. — 12.  The  chief 
de^ts  of  I^achmann's  edition  arise  fit>m  deficiency 
of  authorities.  Another  German  scholar,  TiscH  en- 
IX)RF,  has  devoted  twenty  years  to  eukrging  our 
accurate  knowledge  of  ancient  MSS.  The  fii-st 
edition  of  Tischendorf  (1841)  has  now  no  special 
claims  for  notice.  In  his  second  (Leipsic)  edition 
(1849)  he  fully  accepted  the  gi'eat  principle  of 
Lachmann,  that  the  text  '*  must  be  sought  solely 
from  ancient  authorities,  and  not  from  the  so-call^ 
received  edition,"  and  gave  many  of  the  results  of 
his  own  laborious  and  valuable  collations.  During 
the  next  few  yeai-s  Tischendorf  prosecuted  his  la- 
bours on  MSS.  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  in 
1855-9  he  published  his  third  (seventh)  critical 
edition.  The  text,  except  in  details  of  orthography, 
exhibits  generally  a  i-etrogi-ade  movement  from  the 
most  ancient  testimony.  The  Prol^mena  aiie  cop- 
ious and  full  of  interest. — 13.  Meanwhile  the  sound 
study  of  sacred  criticism  had  revived  in  England. 
In  1844  TKEGELLE8  published  an  edition  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  Greek  and  English,  and  announced 
an  edition  of  the  N.  T.  The  first  part,  containing 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mai'k,  appeared  in  1857  ;  the 
second,  completing  the  Gospels  in  1861.  This 
edition  ofTregelles  differs  from  that  of  Lachmann 
by  the  gieater  width  of  its  critical  foundation;  and 
from  that  of  Tischendoif  by  a  more  constant  ad- 
hei-cnce  to  ancient  evidence.  The  editions  of  Knapp 
(1797.  &C.),  Vater  (1824),  Tittmann  (1820,  &c.), 
and  Hahn  (1840,  &c.)  Imve  no  peculiar  critical 
value.  Meyer  (1829,  &c.)  paid  greater  attention  to 
the  revision  of  the  text  which  accompanies  his  great 
commentary ;  but  his  critical  notes  are  often  arbi- 
tnuy  and  unsatisfactory.     In  the  Gi-cek  Testament 
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of  Alfoi^,  as  in  that  of  Meyer,  the  text  it  rabsidiarT 
to  the  commentary ;  but  it  is  impotriUe  wA  to 
notice  the  important  advance  which  has  been  maJr 
by  the  editor  in  Utie  principles  of  criticism  during 
the  course  of  its  publication.  — 14.  Beaidet  the 
critical  editions  of  the  text  of  the  K.  T.  Tarions 
collections  of  readings  have  been  published  aepa- 
rately,  which  cannot  be  wholly  omitted.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  already  mentioned  (§9)  the  most 
important  are  by  Kinck,  Lucubratio  CritiocL,  1830 ; 
Keiche.  Codicutn  USS.  N.  T.  Or,  aliquot  insigtu- 
orum  in  Bibl,  Reg.  . . .  coUatio  1 847 ;  Scrivener, 
A  Collation  of  about  Twenty  Greek  M3S,  of  iMe 

Holjf  Gospels 1853;  A    Transcript  ef  tke 

Cod.  Aug.,  fcith  a  full  Collation  of  Fifty  MSS. 
1859;  and  £.  de  Muralt,  of  Russian  MSS.  (N.  T. 
1848). 

111.  Principles  of  Textual  Ciuticwm.— The 
work  of  the  critic  can  never  be  shaped  by  definitp 
rules.  The  foi-mal  enunciation  of  principles  la  bat 
Uie  first  step  in  the  process  of  revision.  CanoBS  of 
criticism  are  more  fi'equently  corollaiiea  than  kws 
of  pi-ooedure.  Yet  such  canons  are  not  witboot 
use  in  marking  thh  course  to  be  followed,  but  thcj 
ara  intended  only  to  guide  and  not  to  dispense  with 
the  exercise  of  tact  and  scholarship.  Whiat  appem 
to  be  the  only  aoupd  system  of  criticism  will  be 
seen  fit>ra  the  rules  which  follow. — 1.  The  text 
must  tltroughoutbe  determined  by  evidence  without 
alhwing  any  prescriptive  right  to  printed  editiant. 
The  received  text  may  or  may  not  be  correct  in  any 
particular  case,  but  this  roiiat  be  determined  aoMy 
by  an  appeal  to  the  original  authorities.  Nor  is  it 
right  even  to  assume  the  received  text  as  our  basis. 
The  question  before  us  is  not  What  is  to  be  Ranged  f 
but,  Hf^t  is  to  be  readf — 2.  Every  element  «f 
evidence  must  be  taken  into  account  before  a  ded^ 
sion  is  made.  Some  uncertain^  must  neoeaarily 
i-emain;  for,  when  it  is  said  that  the  t«xt  mu»t 
rest  upon  evidence,  it  is  implied  that  it  must  reU 
on  an  examination  of  the  whole  evidence.  But  It 
can  never  be  said  that  the  mines  of  criticism  art 
exhausted.  To  exclude  remote  chances  of  error  it  is 
necessary  to  take  account  of  every  testimony.  The 
true  text  must  (as  a  rule)  exphun  all  variatioos, 
and  the  most  i^ecent  fomu  may  illustrate  the  original 
one. — 3.  T/ie  relative  weight  of  the  several  ekmes 
of  evidence  is  modified  by  their  generic  character. 
Manuscripts,  versions,  and  stations,  the  three  great 
classes  of  external  authoiities  for  the  text,  art 
obviously  open  to  characteristic  enx>r8.  The  fina 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  errors  fi*om  transcription. 
The  two  last  are  liable  to  tliis  cause  of  oormption 
and  also  to  others.  The  genius  of  the  language 
into  which  the  translation  is  made  may  require  the 
introduction  of  connecting  partidea  or  words  of 
i-eferenoe,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  italicised  words 
in  the  A.  V.  Glosses  or  marginal  additions  are 
more  likely  to  paas  into  the  text  in  the  process  of 
ti-aublation  than  in  that  of  transaiption.  Quota- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  ai-e  often  partial  or  from 
memory,  and  long  use  may  gi%'e  a  traditional  fixity 
to  a  slight  confusion  or  adaptation  of  passages  of 
Scripture.  These  grounds  of  inaccuracy  are,  how- 
ever, easily  determined,  and  there  is  generally  little 
difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  rendering  of  a 
veraion  or  the  testimony  of  a  Father  can  be  fairly 
quoted.  It  is  a  far  more  serious  obstacle  to  the 
critical  uae  of  theae  anthoriUea  that  the  texts  of  the 
veraions  and  Fathers  generally  are  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state     As  a  genoml  rule  the  evidence  of  both 
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may  be  trusted  where  thev  differ  from  the  late  text 
of  the  N.  T.,  but  where  th^  agree  with  this  against 
other  Mi'ly  aathoritiesy  there  is  reason  to  entertain 
a  saspicton  of  corruption.  The  eridence  of  versions 
may  show  at  onoe  that  a  MS.  reading  is  a  transcrip- 
tuial  error ;  and  the  absence  of  their  support  throws 
doobt  upon  readings  otherwise  of  the  highest  proba- 
Inli^.  The  testimonj  of  an  earlj  Father  is  again 
sufficient  to  gi%'e  preponderating  weight  to  slight 
MS.  authority:  and  since  va-sions  and  Fathers  go 
bade  to  a  time  anterior  to  any  existing  MSS.,  they 
furnish  a  standard  by  which  we  may  measure  the 
conformity  of  any  MS.  with  the  most  ancient  text. 
^-4.  The  mere  preponderance  of  numbers  is  in 
itself  of  no  tceight.  If  the  multiplication  of  copies 
of  the  N.  T.  had  been  uniform,  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  later  copies  presened  from  the 
aocideiits  of  time  would  have  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  earlier,  yet  no  one  would  have  preferred  the 
fuller  testimony  of  the  13th  to  the  scantier  docu- 
ments of  the  4th  cedtury. — 5.  The  more  ancient 
reading  is  generally  preferable.  This  principle 
aeems  to  be  almost  a  truism. — 6.  The  more  ancient 
readimf  is  generally  the  reading  of  the  more  an- 
dent  MS8.  This  proposition  is  fully  established  by 
a  oomparisoo  of  expUdt  early  testimony  with  the 
text  of  the  oldest  copies.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  it  were  otlierwise. — 7.  The  ancient  text  is  often 
preserved  substantially  in  recent  copies.  But  while 
the  most  andent  copies,  as  a  whole,  give  the  most 
ancient  text,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  confined  exdu- 
aively  to  than.  The  text  of  D  in  the  Gospels,  how- 
ever much  it  has  been  interpolated,  preserves  in 
aerenl  cases  almost  alone  the  true  reading.  Other 
USS.  exist  of  almost  every  date,  which  contain  in 
the  main  the  oldest  text. — 8.  The  agreement  of 
easeient  If/SSL,  or  of  MSS,  containing  an  ancient 
text  with  all  the  earliest  versions  and  citations 
marks  a  certain  reading.  The  final  argument  in 
fiiTOor  of  the  text  of  the  most  ancient  copies  lies  in 
the  combined  support  which  they  receive  in  charao- 
tariatic  passages  from  the  most  ancient  versions  and 
patrwtic  dtations.  The  raiding  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
la,  at  a  g^eneral  rule,  upheld  by  the  true  reading  of 
Venkms  and  the  certain  testimony  of  the  Fathers, 
where  this  can  be  ascertained. — 9.  The  disagreement 
of  the  most  ancient  authorities  often  marks  the 
existence  of  a  corruption  anterior,  to  them.  But 
H  happens  by  no  means  rarely  that  the  most  ancient 
authorities  ai«  divided.  In  this  case  it  is«iieoessary 
to  recognise  an  alternative  reading. — 10.  The  argu- 
ment from  intemal  evidence  is  always  precarious. 
If  a  rnding  b  in  accordance  with  the  general  style 
of  the  writer,  it  may  be  said  on  the  one  side  that 
this  fiurt  is  in  its  fiivour,  and  on  the  other  that  an 
acute  copyist  probably  changed  the  exceptional  ex- 
pteanon  for  the  more  usual  one :  e,  g.  Matt.  i.  24, 
ii«  14,  rii.  21,  &c  If  a  reading  is  more  emphatic, 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  sense  is  improved  by  its 
adoption :  if  less  emphatic,  that  scribe  were  habit- 
ualfy  inclined  to  prefer  stronger  terms :  e.  g,  I^Iatt. 
T.  13,  Ti.  4,  &c. — 1 1 .  The  more  difficult  reading 
is  preferable  to  the  simpler.  Except  in  cases  of 
obvious  corruption  this  canon  probably  holds  good 
without  tttceptioo,  in  questions  of  language,  con- 
atroction,  and  sense. — 12.  The  shorter  rwding  is 
generally  preferable  to  the  longer.  This  canon  is 
very  often  ododdent  with  the  former  one ;  but  it 
admits  also  of  a  wider  application.  Except  in  very 
rare  cases  copyists  never  omitted  intentionally,  while 
they  constantly  introduced  into  the  text  marginal 
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glosses  and  even  various  readings. — 13.  That  rMd- 
ing  is  preferable  which  explains  the  origin  of  Vie 
others.  This  rule  is  chiefly  of  use  in  cases  of  great 
complication,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
better  example  than  one  (Mark  ii.  22)  which  hai 
been  brought  forwaixi  by  Tischendoi-f  for  a  different 
purpose  (N.  T.  Praef,  pp.  xxxiii-iv.). 

IV.  The  Lanquaoe  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.— 1.  The  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander 
opened  a  new  field  for  the  development  of  the  Gieek 
language.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whethei 
a  specific  Macedonian  dialect  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of 
granunarians ;  but  increased  fi-eedom,  both  in  form 
and  construction,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  tlie 
wide  diffusion  of  Greek.  Even  in  Aristotle  there 
is  a  great  dedension  from  the  dassical  standard  ot 
purity,  though  the  Attic  formed  the  basis  of  hist 
language ;  and  the  rise  of  the  common  or  Grecian 
dialect  is  dated  from  his  time. — 2.  At  no  place 
could  the  corruption  have  been  greater  or  more 
rapid  than  at  Alexandria,  where  a  motley  popula- 
tion, engaged  in  active  commerce,  ^opted  Greek  as 
thdr  common  medium  of  communication.  And  it 
is  in  Alexandria  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  Unguage  of  the  New  Testament.  Two  distinct 
elements  were  combined  in  this  marvellous  dialect 
which  was  destined  to  preserve  for  ever  the  fullest 
tidings  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  one  side  there  was 
Hebrew  conception,  on  the  other  Greek  expression. 
The  thoughts  of  the  East  were  wedded  to  the  words 
of  the  West.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  gradual 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Soiptures  into  the  ver- 
nacukr  Greek. — 3.  The  Greek  of  the  LXX.,  like 
the  English  of  the  A.  V.  or  the  German  of  Luther, 
naturally  determined  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  mass 
of  the  Jews.  It  i*  more  correct  to  call  the  N.  T. 
dialect  Hellenistic  than  Alexandrine,  though  the 
form  by  whidi  it  is  characterised  may  have  been 
peculiarly  Alexandrine  at  first. — 4.  "Hie  position 
of  Palestine  was  peculiar.  The  Aramaic  (Syro- 
Chaldaic),  which  was  the  national  dialect  afler  the 
Retuin,  existed  side  by  side  with  the  Greek.  Both 
languages  seem  to  have  been  generally  understood, 
though,  if  we  may  judge  from  other  instances  of 
bilingual  countries,  the  Aramaic  would  be  the 
diosen  langui^  for  tlie  common  intercourse  of 
Jews  (2  Mace.  vii.  8,  21,  27).  It  was  in  this  lan- 
guage, we  may  believe,  that  our  Lord  was  accus- 
tomed to  teach  the  people ;  and  it  appears  that  He 
used  the  same  in  the  more  private  acts  of  His  life 
(Mark  iii.  17,  v.  41,  vii.  34;  Matt  xxvii.  46;  John 
i.  43 ;  cf.  John  xx.  16).  But  the  habitual  use  of 
the  LXX.  is  a  sufiident  proof  of  the  familiarity  of 
the  Palestinian  Jews  with  the  Greek  dialect ;  and 
the  judidal  proceedings  before  Pilate  must  have  been 
conducted  in  Greek. — 5.  The  Roman  occupation  of 
Sjrria  was  not  altogether  without  influence  upon 
the  language.  A  considerable  number  of  Ijitin 
words,  chiefly  referring  to  acts  of  government, 
occur  in  the  N.  T.,  and  they  are  probably  only  a 
sample  of  larger  innovations.  Other  words  in  com- 
mon use  were  of  Shemitic,  Persian,  or  E^ryptian 
origin. — 6.  The  language  whidi  was  moulded  under 
these  various  influences  presents  many  peculiarities, 
both  philological  and  exegetical,  which  have  not  yet 
been  placed  in  a  dear  light.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  most  strangely  assumed  that  the  linguistic 
forms  preserved  in  the  oldest  MSS.  are  JUexan- 
drine  and  not  in  the  widest  sense  Hellenistic,  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  Aramaic  modifications 
of  the  N.  T.  phraseology  remove  it  from  the  sphere 
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of  iitrict  grammatical  analjsn.  These  errors  are 
neoeiearily  fiital  to  all  real  advance  in  the  accurate 
study  of  the  words  or  sense  of  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings. In  detail  comparatively  little  remains  to  be 
done,  but  a  philosophica]  view  of  the  N.T.  language 
as  a  whole  is  yet  to  be  desired. — 7.  The  formal  dif- 
ferences of  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.  from  classical 
Greek  arc  partly  differences  of  vocabulary  and  portly 
differences  of  construction.  Old  words  are  changed 
in  orthography  or  in  inflection,  new  words  and  rai'e 
or  novel  constructions  are  inti'oduced.— 8.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  the  N.  T.  language  which  have  been 
hitherto  mentioned  have  only  a  rare  and  remote 
connexion  with  interpretation.  They  illustrate  more 
or  leas  the  general  history  of  the  decay  of  a  lan- 
guage. Other  peculiarities  have  a  more  important 
bearing  on  the  sense.  These  ai-e  in  pait  Hebraisms 
(Aramaisms)  in  (1)  ezpi^ession  or  (2)  construction, 
and  in  part  (3)  modifications  of  language  results 
ing  from  the  substance  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
(1)  The  general  characteristic  of  Hebraic  expression 
is  vividness,  as  simplicity  is  of  Hebraic  syntax. 
Hence  there  is  found  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  a  per- 
sonality of  language  (if  the  phrase  may  be  used) 
which  is  foreign  to  classical  Greek.  At  one  time 
this  oocnn  in  the  substitution  of  a  pregnant  meta- 
phor for  a  simple  word ;  at  another  time  in  the  use 
of  prepositions  in  place  of  cases;  at  another  in  the 
iise  of  a  vivid  phrase  for  a  prepoNtion ;  and  some- 
times the  one  personal  act  is  used  to  describe  the 
whole  spirit  and  temper.  (2)  The  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  the  syntax  of  the  N.  T.  lie  in  the  repro- 
duction of  Hebrew  forms.  Two  great  features  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  fvom  classical  syntax  may 
be  specially  singtod  out.  It  is  nuukedly  deficient 
in  the  use  of  particles  and  of  oblique  and  participial 
'x>nstructions.  Sentences  are  more  fi-equently  co- 
ordinated than  subordinated.  One  clause  follows 
another  rather  in  the  way  of  constructive  paral- 
lelism than  by  distinct  logical  sequence.  Only  the 
simplest  woitls  of  connexion  ai^e  used  in  place  of 
the  subtle  varieties  of  expression  by  whidi  Attic 
writen  exhibit  the  interdependence  of  numerous 
ideas.  Constructions  which  are  most  dbtinctly 
Hebraic  are  not  those  which  give  the  deepest  He- 
brew colouring  to  the  N.  T.  diction,  but  rather  that 
pervading  monotony  of  form  which,  though  cor- 
rect in  individual  dauses,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the 
vigour  and  elasticity  of  classiod  Greek.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  style  lies  in  its  total  effect  and  not 
in  separable  elements.  (3)  The  purely  Christian 
element  in  the  N.  T.  requires  the  most  careful 
handling.  Words  and  phrases  already  partially 
current  were  transfigured  by  embodying  new  truths, 
and  for  ever  consecrated  to  their  service.  To  trace 
the  history  of  these  is  a  delicate  question  of  lexico- 
graphy which  has  not  yet  becL  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. There  is  a  danger  of  confounding  the 
apostolic  umge  on  the  one  side  with  earlier  Jewish 
usag;*,  and  on  the  other  with  later  ecclesiastical 
teiminology.— 9.  For  the  language  of  the  N.  T. 
aills  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigorous  criticism. 
The  complexity  of  tlie  elements  which  it  involves 
makes  the  inquiry  wider  and  deeper,  but  does  not 
set  it  aside.  The  overwhelming  importance,  the 
manifold  expression,  the  gradual  development  of 
the  message  which  it  conveys,  call  for  more  intense 
devotion  in  the  use  of  eveiy  Acuity  trained  in  other 
schools,  but  do  not  suppress  inquiry.  The  literal 
sense  of  the  apostolic  writings  must  be  gained  in  the 
same  way  tis  the  literal  sense  of  any  other  writings, 
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by  the  fullest  use  of  everj  applianoe  oTsdiolanlup, 
and  the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  neoemrv 
and  absolute  omnexion  of  words  and   tlioiwiits. 
No  variation  of  phrase,  no  peculiarity  of  kuom. 
no  change  of  tense,  no  change  of  order,  am  be 
neglected.    The  truth  lies  in  uie  whole  exprasion, 
and  no  one  can  presume  to  set  aside  any  part  as 
trivial  or  indifferent. — 10.  The  importance  of  in- 
vestigating most  patiently  and  most  fiiithfuUy  tbr 
literal  meaning  of  the  saci-ed  text  must  be  frit  with 
tenfold  force,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  litenl 
sense  is  the  outward  embodiment  of  a  i|Mritaal 
sense,  whidi  lies  beneath  and  quickens  every  pin 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

Hew  Tear.    [Truiipets,  Feast  of.] 

Keii'ali.  The  descendants  of  Nexiah  were  amoa; 
the  Ketliinim  who  returned  with  2>rubbabcl  (Eir. 
ii.  54;  Neh.  vii.  56). 

Ke'iib,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  43  only),  in 
the  distiict  of  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland,  one  of  tiie 
same  group  with  KeiUh  and  Mareshah.  To  EoMdaoi 
and  Jerome  it  was  evidently  known.  They  place 
it  on  the  road  between  Eleuthei-opolis  and  Hebra), 
7  or  9  (Euseb.)  miles  irom  the  former,  and  there  H 
still  stands  under  the  almost  identical  name  t/tBtH 
Mfei&,  or  Chirbeh  Naaib,  2|  houn  firom  BeiiJi^ 
on  a  rising  git>uud  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Waig 
es-S&Tf  and  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah  within  euj- 
distance. 

KiVhai,  a  deity  of  the  Avites,  introdoeed  Ij 
them  into  Samai-ia  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  (S  E. 
xvii.  31).  There  is  no  certain  informatioB  ai  ts 
the  character  of  the  deity,  or  the  form  of  the  iU 
so  named.  The  Rabbins  derived  the  name  from  a 
Hebrew  root  ndbachf  **  to  bark,"  and  heoee  i 
to  it  the  figure  of  a  dog,  or  a  dog^headed 
There  is  no  h  priori  improbability  in  this:  fte 
E^*ptians  worshipped  the  dog.  Some  iLtUeatms 
of  the  worship  of  the  dog  have  been  found  in  Syrii, 
a  colossal  figure  of  a  dog  having  formerly  existed 
between  Berytus  and  Tripolis.  It  is  still  more  to 
the  point  to  observe  that  on  one  of  the  slabs  found 
at  Khorsabad  and  represented  by  Bottm  (pi.  141), 
we  have  the  front  of  a  temple  depicted  with  an 
animal  near  the  entrance,  which  can  be  nothing  dse 
than  a  bitch  suckling  a  puppy,  the  head  of  the 
animal  having,  however,  disnppeai«i.  Aoeotdbg 
to  another  equally  unsatisfactoiy  theory,  Nibhas  t« 
identified  with  the  god  of  the  nether  world  of  the 
Sabian  warahi|'. 

Nib'shan,  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  (Josb. 
XV.  62)  which  were  in  the  district  of  the  M iJbar 
(A.V.  "wilderness").  Under  the  name  of  Nempsan 
or  Nebsan  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
but  with  no  attempt  to  fix  its  position. 

Kiea'nor,  the  son  of  Patrodus  (2  Maoc.  viii.  9). 
a  general  who  was  engaged  in  the  Jewish  wan 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Demetrius  I.  Ht* 
took  part  in  the  first  expedition  of  Lysias,  B.C.  166 
(1  Mace.  iii.  38),  and  was  defeated  with  his  fcUow- 
commander  at  Emmaus  (1  Maoc.  iv. ;  of.  2  Mace. 
viii.  9  ff.).  After  the  death  of  Antiochtis  Eupatoi 
and  Lysias,  he  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Demetritt> 
(1  Mace  vii.  26),  who  appointed  him  governor  of 
Judaea  (2  Maco.  xiv.  12),  a  command  which  he 
readily  undertook  as  one  "who  bare  deadly  hate 
unto  Isiael"  (1  Mace.  vii.  26).  At  first  he  aeem> 
to  have  endeavoured  to  win  the  confidence  of  Jndas, 
but  when  his  treacherous  designs  were  discovered  he 
had  recourse  to  violence.  A  battle  took  place  at 
Capharsalama,  which  was  indecisive  in  its  results ; 
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but  ihortly  after  Judas  ro«t  him  at  Adaia  (b.c.  161), 
and  be  fcil  *'  fint  in  the  battle."  A  general  rout 
fiallowed ;  mnd  the  13th  of  Adar,  on  which  the  en- 
gagenkeot  took  place,  *'  the  day  before  Mardocheos' 
day,"  was  ordained  to  be  kept  for  erer  as  a  festival 
(1  Mace.  rii.  49;  2  Maoc.  zv.  36).  Theie  are 
some  discrepancies  between  the  narratives  in  the 
two  books  of  Maccabees  as  to  Nicanor.  Internal 
eridenoe  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  1  Maoc— 8.  One 
of  tbe  first  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  5). 

ViflOde'miiB,  a  Pharisee,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and 
teacher  of  iniael  (John  iii.  1, 10),  whose  secret  visit 
to  our  Lord  was  the  occasion  of  the  discoui'se  re- 
oorded  only  by  St«  John.  The  high  station  of 
Kioodemus  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
and  the  avowed  scorn  under  which  the  rulers  con- 
oealed  their  inward  conviction  (John  iii.  2)  that 
Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from  GocJ,  are  sufficient  to 
aoootint  for  the  secrecy  of  the  interview.  A  con- 
stttutional  timidity  is  discernible  in  the  character  of 
tbe  inquiring  PhaHisee.  Thus  the  few  woi-ds  which 
be  interposed  against  the  rash  injustice  of  his  col' 
leagues  are  cautiously  rested  on  a  general  principle 
(John  Tii.  50),  and  betray  no  indication  of  his  faith 
in  the  Galilean  whom  his  sect  despised.  And  even 
wben  tbe  power  of  Christ's  love,  manifested  on  the 
cnMi,  had  made  the  most  timid  dit^ciples  bold,  Nico- 
<lanas  does  not  come  forwai-d  with  his  splendid 
g^fts  of  affection  until  the  example  had  been  set  by 
one  €i  his  own  rank,  and  wealth,  and  station  in 
(ziz.  39).  In  these  three  notices  of  Nioo- 
a  noble  candour  and  a  simple  love  of  truth 
out  in  the  midst  of  hesitation  and  fear  of 
We  can  thei-efore  easily  believe  the  tradition 
tiiat  after  the  resurrection  he  became  a  professed 
4UKiple  of  Chri-^t,  and  received  Imptirfm  at  the  hands 
of  Peter  and  John.  Ail  the  rest  that  is  recorded  of 
bim  is  highly  uncertain.  If  the  Nicodemus  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  be  identical  with  the  Nicodemus  Ben 
Gorioo  of  the  Talmud,  he  must  have  lived  till  the 
fidl  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  not  impos»ible,  since  the 
Una  y4pm¥t  in  John  iii.  4.  may  not  be  intended  to 
^i^T  to  Nicodemus  himself. 

jnodU'itana.  The  question  how  fiur  the  sect 
that  is  mentioned  by  this  name  in  Kev.  ii.  6,  15, 
was  connected  with  the  Nicolas  of  Acts  vi.  5,  and 
tbe  traditions  that  have  gathered  round  his  name, 
wUl  be  discusKed  below.  It  will  here  be  considered 
bow  fu  we  can  get  at  any  distinct  notion  of  what 
the  sect  itself  was,  and  in  what  relation  it  stood  to 
tbe  life  of  the  Apostolic  age.  It  has  been  suggested 
as  one  step  towards  this  result  that  the  name  before 
OS  was  symbolic  rather  than  historical.  The  Greek 
NuriXaot  is,  it  has  been  said,  an  approximate  equi- 
vmlent  to  the  Hebrew  Balaam,  the  lord,  or,  ac- 
oording  to  another  derivation,  the  devourer  of  tlie 
people.  If  we  accept  this  explanation  we  have  to 
deal  with  one  sect  instead  of  two.  We  are  now  in 
a  poeitioQ  to  form  a  clearer  judgment  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  sect.  It  comes  before  us  as  pre- 
•enting  the  ultimate  phase  of  a  great  controversy 
wbicb  threatened  at  one  time  to  destroy  the  unity 
of  tbe  Church,  and  afteiwaids  to  taint  its  purity. 
Tbe  controversy  itself  was  inevitable  as  soon  as  the 
GentUes  were  admitted  in  any  large  numbers  into 
tbe  Chorch  of  Christ.  Were  the  new  converts  to  be 
braogfat  into  subjection  to  the  whole  Mosaic  law  ? 
The  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  met  the  ques- 
tion odmly  and  wisely.  Tlie  buixlen  of  the  Law 
was  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  disciples. 
They  wore  to  abstain,  among  other  things,  from 
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**  meats  ofiered  to  idols  "  and  from  ^  fornication  "^ 
(Acts  XV.  20,  29),  and  this  decree  was  welcomed  as 
the  great  charter  of  the  Church's  freedom.  Strange 
as  the  close  union  of  the  moral  and  the  positive 
commands  may  seem  to  us,  it  did  not  se«n  so  to 
the  synod  at  Jerusalem.  The  two  sins  were  very 
closely  allied,  often  even  In  the  closest  proximity  of 
time  and  place.  The 'messages  to  the  Churches  of 
Asia  and  the  later  Apostolic  Epistles  (2  Peter  and 
Jude)  indicate  that  the  two  evUs  appeared  at  that 
period  also  in  close  alliance.  The  teachers  of  the 
Church  branded  them  with  a  name  which  expressed 
their  true  character.  The  men  who  did  and  taught 
such  things  were  followers  of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii. 
15;  Jude  11).  They,  like  the  fal>e  prophet  of 
Pethor,  united  brave  words  with  evil  deeds.  In  a 
time  of  peisccution,  when  the  eaUng  or  not  eating 
of  things  sacrihced  to  idols  was  more  than  ever  a 
crucial  test  of  faithfulness,  they  persuaded  men 
noore  than  ever  that  it  was  a  thing  indifferent 
(Kev.  ii.  13,  14).  This  was  bod  enough,  but  there 
was  a  yet  worse  eVil.  Mingling  themselves  in  the 
orgies  of  idolatrous  feasts,  they  brought  the  im- 
purities of  those  feasts  into  the  meeting^  of  the 
Christian  Church.  And  all  this  was  done,  it  must 
be  remembered,  not  simply  as  an  indulgence  of 
appetite,  but  as  pait  of  a  system,  suppoited  by 
a  **  doctrine,"  accompanied  by  the  boast  of  a  pro- 
phetic illumination  (2  Pet.  iL  1).  These  were  the 
chaiacteiistics  of  the  followers  of  Balaam,  and, 
worthless  as  most  of  the  traditions  about  Nicolas 
may  be,  they  ]ioint  to  the  same  distinctive  evils. 
It  confinns  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  their 
character  to  find  that  stress  is  laid  itk  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  «*  deeds  "  of  the  Nioobutans.  To  hate 
those  deeda  is  a  sign  of  life  in  a  Church  that 
otherwise  is  weak  and  faithlcsa  (Rev.  ii.  6).  To 
tolerate  them  is  well-nigh  to  forfeit  the  glory  of 
having  been  faithful  under  persecution  (Rev.  ii. 
14,  15). 

Nio'oUft  (Acts  Ti.  5),  a  native  of  Antioch,  and 
a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith.  When  the  church 
was  still  confined  to  Jerusalem  he  became  a  con- 
vert ;  and  being  a  man  of  honest  report,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  disdples  to  be  one  oi  the 
first  seven  deacons,  and  he  was  ordained  by  the 
apostles,  A.D.  33.  A  sect  of  Nioolaitans  is  men- 
tioned in  Kev.  ii.  6,  15;  and  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  this  Nkolas  was  connected  with  them,  and 
if  so,  how  closely.  The  Nioolaitans  themselves,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  claimed  him 
as  their  founder.  Epiphanius,  an  inaccurate  writer, 
relates  some  details  of  the  life  of  Nicolas  the  deaooix» 
and  describes  him  as  ffradually  sinking  into  the 
gros(«:>t  impurity,  and  becoming  the  originator  of 
the  Nioolaitans  and  other  immoral  sects.  The 
same  account  is  believed,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
by  Jerome  and  other  writers  in  the  4th  century ; 
but  it  is  inecondleable  with  the  traditionary  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  Nicolas  given  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  an  earlier  and  more  disci  iminating 
writer  than  Epiphanius.  He  states  that  Nicolas  led 
a  chaste  life  and  brought  up  his  chiklren  in  purity; 
that  on  a  certain  occasion,  having  been  sharply  re- 
proved by  the  apostles  as  a  jeaJous  husband,  he 
lepelled  the  charge  by  offering  to  allow  bis  wife  to 
bM«me  the  wife  of  any  other  person ;  and  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  a  sayii^  whicb  is 
ascribed  to  the  apostle  Matthias  also, — tlutt  it  is  our 
duty  to  fight  ngain^t  the  flesh  and  to  abuse  it.    His 
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words  were  perversely  interpreted  by  the  Nicolai- 
tans  as  authority  for  their  immoral  practices. 
Tbeodoret,  in  his  aocoimt  of  the  sect,  repeats  the 
foregoing  statement  of  Clement ;  and  charges  the 
Nicolaitans  with  &lse  dealing  in  bont>wing  the 
name  of  the  deacon.  Tillemont  concludes  that  if 
not  the  actual  founder,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
give  occasion  to  the  formation  of  the  sect.  Neander 
held  that  some  other  Nicolas  was  the  founder. 

Kioop'olil  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  ui.  12,  as  the 
place  where,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle,  St. 
Paul  was  intending  to  pass  the  coming  winter,  and 
where  he  wished  Titus  to  meet  him.  Nothing  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  itself  to  determine  which 
Nicopolis  is  here  intended.  There  were  dties  of 
this  name  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  One  Ni> 
copolis  was  in  Thrace,  near  the  borders  of  Mace- 
donia. The  subecripti<Hi  (which,  however,  is  of  no 
authority)  fixes  on  this  place,  calling  it  the  Mace- 
donian Nicopolis.  Another  Nicopolis  was  in  Cilicia ; 
and  Schrader  pronounces  for  this ;  but  this  opinion 
is  connected  with  a  peculiar  theory  regarding  the 
Apostle's  journeys.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Je- 
rome's view  is  correct,  and  that  the  Pauline  Nico- 
polis was  the  celebrated  city  of  Epirus.  This  city 
(the  "  City  of  Victory")  was  built  by  Augustus  in 
memory  of  the  battle  of  Actinm.  Nicopolis  was  on 
a  peninsula  to  the  west  of  the  bay  of  Actium,  in  a 
low  and  unhealthy  situation,  and  it  is  now  a  veiy 
desolate  place. 

Ki'gtr  is  the  additional  or  distinctive  name 
given  to  the  Symeon  who  was  one  of  the  teachers 
and  prophets  in  the  Church  at  Antiocfa  (Acts  xiii.  1). 
He  is  not  known  except  in  that  passage. 

Kight.  The  period  of  darkness,  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  including  the  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light, was  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  term  iayilf 
or  layildh.  It  is  opposed  to  **  day,"  the  period  of 
light  (Gen.  i.  5).  Following  the  Oriental  sunset 
is  the  brief  evening  twilight  {nesheph.  Job  xxiv. 
15,  rendered  "  night"  in  Is.  v.  11,  xxi.  4,  lix.  10), 
when  the  stars  appeared  (Job  iii.  9).  This  is  also 
calle<l  **  evening"  {*ereb,  Prov.  vii.  9,  rendered 
** night"  in  Gen.  xlix.  27,  Job  vii.  4),  but  the 
teiTn  which  especially  denotes  the  evenine  twilight 
is  dldtdh  (Gen.  xv.  17,  A.  V.  "darit;^'  Ex.  xii. 
(>,  7,  12).  This  period  of  the  day  must  also  be 
that  which  is  described  as  "  night "  when  Boax 
winnowed  his  barley  in  the  evening  breexe  (Ruth 
iii.  2).  The  time  of  midnight  (Ruth  iii.  7;  Ex. 
xi.  4)  or  greatest  darkness  is  called  in  Prov.  vii.  9 
"  the  pupil  of  night,**  (A.  V. "  black  night").  The 
morning  twilight  is  denoted  by  the  same  term, 
nesheph,  as  the  evening  twilight,  and  is  unmistake- 
nbly  intended  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12 ;  Job  vii.  4 ;  Ps. 
cxix.  147 ;  possibly  also  in  Is.  v.  11. 

Kight-Hawk  (Heb.  tachmSs).  Bochart  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word,  which 
occurs  only  (Lev.  xi.  16 ;  Dent.  xiv.  15)  amongst 
tlie  list  of  unclean  birds,  denotes  the  *'  male  ostrich." 
'l«he  etymology  of  the  word  points  to  some  bird  of 
prey,  though  there  is  great  unceiiainty  as  to  the 
particulai*  spedes  indicated.  The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and 
perhaps  OnkeloM,  understand  some  kind  of  **  owl ;" 
most  of  the  Jewish  doctors  indefinitely  render  the 
word  "  a  rapacious  bird."  Michaelis  believes  some 
kind  of  swallow  (ffirundo)  is  intended.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  v.  rests  on  no  authority.  As  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  agreed  that  tachmds  denotes 
some  kind  of  owl,  we  believe  it  is  safer  to  follow 
these  versions   than  modem  oommentatoi-s.     The 
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Greek  yXa6^  is  used  by  Aristotle  for  Moie  oobudqo 
species  of  owl,  in  all  probability  for  tht  Stnx 
fiammea  (white  owl)  or  the  Symium  MndMla 
rtawny  owl).  It  is  probable  that  tachmii  may 
denote  the  Strix  fiammea  or  the  Athent  men- 
dionalist  which  is  extremely  common  in  Faleitine 
and  Egypt 

Kile.  1.  Names  of  the  Nile.-^The  Hcbmr 
names  of  the  Nile,  exacting  one  that  is  <^andent 
Egyptian  origin,  all  distinguish  it  from  other  rinn. 
They  are  Shtchor^  **  the  black,"  a  name  peribp  of 
the  same  sense  as  Nile ;  Year,  **  the  river,**  a  wad 
originally  Egyptian ;  *'  the  river  of  Egypt  ;^  **  the 
Nachal  of  Egypt;"  and  "the  rivers  of  C^^or 
**  Ethiopia."  It  must  be  observed  that  the  wad 
Nile  nowhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (a.)  SkkhSr, 
**  the  black."  The  idea  of  blackness  ooovejred  by 
this  word  has,  as  we  should  expect  in  Hebiev,  a 
wide  sense.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  indioitife  «f 
a  very  dark  colour.  That  the  Nile  is  BMOt  hf 
Shihor  Is  evkient  from  its  mention  as  eqnivakBt  to 
Yedr,  **  the  river,"  and  as  a  great  rircr  (Ii.  zdL 
3) ;  from  its  being  put  as  the  western  bonadaij  ef 
the  Promised  Land  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  ziiL  S), 
InstMd  of  *<the  river  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  zr.  18); 
and  from  its  being  spoken  of  as  the  great  strem  «f 
Egypt,  jnst  as  the  Euphrates  was  of  Assyria  {Jm, 
ii.  18).  I£^  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  tks 
name  Nile  be  really  indicative  of  the  celkm  «f 
the  river,  it  must  be  compared  with  the  SHakrit 
Uliah,  •^bloe"  especlaUy,  probably  •'daritblM^'' 
also  even  *'  black,  and  mtut  be  coosidaed  ts  k 
the  Indo-European  equivalent  of  Shihor.  (6.)  Teir 
is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  ATUl^  AJOB, 
and  the  Coptic  eiero  or  iaro,  ledr,  in  the  wagnim, 
is  used  of  the  Nile  alone,  excepting  in  a  paame  ia 


Daniel  (xii.  5,  6,  7),  where  another  river,  poftai 
the  Tigris  (comp.  x.  4),  is  intended  by  it.  ia  til 
plural  this  nanse  is  applied  to  the  branciMs  md 
canals  of  the  Nile  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  44 ;  Eaek.  zziz.  3, 
seqq.,  xxx.  12) ;  but  it  is  also  used  of  stieaias  er 
channels,  in  a  general  sense,  when  no  particular  «mi 
are  indicated  (see  Is.  xxxiii.  21 ;  Job  xxviii.  10).  It 
is  thus  evident  that  this  name  specially  dffBi[|r|Mitn 
the  Nile,  {c.)  "  The  river  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xv. 
18).  (d.)  **  The  Nachal  of  Egypt "  has  gacsnOj 
be^  undei-stood  to  mean  **  the  torrent "  or  **  brook 
of  Egypt,"  and  to  designate  a  desert  stream  at 
Rhinocorura,  now  El-'Ai-eesh,  on  tlie  eastern  bordv. 
This  name  must  signify  the  Nile,  for  it  oocnn  in 
cases  parallel  to  those  where  Shihor  is  empbjed 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Josh.  xv.  4,  47;  I  K.  viii. -65; 
2  K.  xxiv.  7  ;  Is.  xxvii.  12),  both  designatittf  the 
eastenimost  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  river  as  the 
border  of  the  Philistine  territory,  where  the  i^yp- 
tians  equally  put  the  boi-der  of  their  country  ts- 
wards  Kanaan  or  Kanana  (Canaan).  It  remains  fr 
us  to  decide  whether  the  name  signify  the  **  faniok 
of  Egypt,"  or  whether  Nachal  be  a  Hebrew  &nn  of 
Nile.  The  Hebrew  word  nachal  might  have  been 
adopted  as  very  similar  in  sound  to  an  original 
proper  name,  (e.)  **  The  rivers  of  Cush"  are  alone 
mentioned  in  the  extremely  difficult  prophe^  con* 
tained  in  Is.  xviii.  From  the  use  of  the  plonl  we 
must  suppose  them  to  be  the  amfluents  or  tri- 
butaries of  the  Nile.  With  the  ancient  Egyptians 
the  river  wns  sacred,  and  had,  besides  its  (udinaiy 
name  already  given,  a  sacred  name,  under  which  it 
was  worshipped,  IIAPEE,  or  hapee-MU,  **the 
abyss,"  or  •'  the  abyss  of  waters,"  or  ••  the  hidden.** 
Coii^ponding  to  the  two  regions  of  Kgyptt  the 
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Upper  Coontry  aud  the  Lower,  the  Nile  was  called 
HAPEE-SES,  '*tbe  iM>atheni  Nile,"  and  hapee- 
MEHEET,  **  the  Northern  Nile,"  the  foimer  name 
oypljring  to  the  rirer  in  Nubia  as  well  as  in  Upper 
E/gjpt,  The  god  Nilus  was  one  of  the  le»er  divini- 
ties.—2.  DeKriptian  cf  ^ic  A'iie. — We  cannot  as 
jet  determine  the  length  of  the  Nile,  although  recent 
disooTeries  have  narrowed  the  question.  There  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  its  lai^t  confluent  is  fed  by 
the  great  lakes  on  and  south  of  the  equator.  It  has 
been  traced  upwards  for  about  2700  miles,  mea- 
sured by  its  course,  not  in  a  direct  line,  and  its 
extent  is  probably  upwards  of  1000  miles  more, 
making  it  longer  than  even  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
longest  of  rivers.  To  trace  it  downwards  we  must 
first  go  to  equatorial  Africa,  the  mysterious  half^ 
explored  home  of  the  n^oes,  where  animal  and 
▼fgetahle  life  flourishes  around  and  in  the  vast 
swamp-land  that  watei-s  the  chief  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. Here  are  two  great  shallow  lakes,  one  nearer 
to  the  coast  than  the  other.  From  the  more  eastern 
(the  (Jkerewe,  which  is  on  the  equator),  a  chief 
tributary  of  the  White  Nile  probably  takes  its 
liatf  and  the  more  western  (the  Ujeejee)  may  feed 
another  tributary.  Captain  Speke  {Journal^  p.  GIO) 
coododes  that  **  the  White  River,  which  issues  from 
the  N'yaoza  at  the  Ripon  Falls,  is  the  true  or  parent 
Nile."  Great,  however,  as  is  the  body  of  water  of 
this  the  longer  of  the  two  chief  confluents,  it  is  the 
shorter  (the  Bahr  el-Axrak,  or  Blue  River)  which 
brii^  down  the  alluvial  soil  that  makes  the  Nile 
the  great  fertilizer  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  Bahr 
eli-Asak  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  The 
two  streams  form  a  junction  at  Khartoom,  now  the 
of  government  of  Soodun,  or  the  Bbck  Country 
l^ptian  rule.  Fuither  to  the  north  another 
river,  the  Athara,  rising,  like  the  Bahr  el- 
in  Abyssinia,  falls  into  the  main  stream, 
whicfat  for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  does  not  re- 
eeivo  <»e  tributary  more.  Throoghout  the  rest  of 
the  Tslley  the  Nile  does  not  greatly  vary,  excepting 
that  in  Lower  Nubia,  through  the  fall  of  its  level 
hf  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  in  ancient  times,  it 
does  not  inundate  the  valley  on  either  hand.  From 
tiflM  to  time  its  course  is  impeded  by  cataracts  or 
rq»ids,  sometimes  extending  many  miles,  until,  at 
the  First  Cataract,  the  boundary  of  Egypt,  it  sur- 
moonts  the  last  obstacle.  After  a  coui'se  of  about 
550  miles,  at  a  short  distance  below  Cairo  and  the 
Pyrnmids,  the  river  parts  into  two  great  branches, 
wludi  water  the  Delta,  nearly  forming  its  boundaries 
to  the  east  and  west,  and  flowing  into  the  shallow 
Mediternmean.  The  great  annual  phenomenon  of 
the  Nile  is  the  inundation,  the  failure  of  which  pro- 
dooes  a  fiunine,  for  Egypt  is  %irtually  without  rain 
(see  Zech.  xiv.  17,  18).  At  Khartoom  the  increase 
of  the  river  is  observed  early  in  April,  but  in  Egypt 
the  first  signs  of  ri^ng  occur  about  the  summer 
solstice,  and  generally  the  regular  increase  does  not 
begin  until  some  days  after,  the  inundation  com- 
mend]^ about  two  months  after  the  solstice.  The 
river  then  pours,  through  canals  and  cuttings  in  the 
bank,  which  ai«  a  little  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  soil,  over  the  valley,  which  it  covers  with  sheets 
of  water.  It  attains  to  its  greatest  height  abont, 
or  not  long  afler,  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  then, 
fiilling  more  slowly  than  it  had  risen,  unks  to  its 
lowest  point  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  there  re- 
mainii^  stationary  for  a  few  days  before  it  again 
begins  to  rise.  The  inundations  are  very  various, 
and  when  they  are  but  a  few  feet  deficient  or  ex- 
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cessive  cause  great  damage  and  distress.  The  Nile 
in  Egypt  is  always  chai^;ed  with  alluvium,  espe- 
cially during  the  inundation ;  but  the  annujid  de- 
posit, excepting  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
is  veiy  small  in  comparison  with  what  would  be 
conjectui*ed  by  any  one  unacquainted  with  subjects 
of  this  nature.  Inquirers  have  come  to  diflerent 
results  as  to  tlie  rate,  but  the  discrepancy  does  not 
generally  exceed  an  inch  in  a  century.  The  ordi- 
nary avei'age  increase  of  the  soil  in  Egypt  is  about 
four  inches  and  a  half,  in  a  century.  The  cultivable 
soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  the  deposit  of  the  Nile,  but 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  calculate,  from  its 
present  depth,  when  the  river  first  began  to  flow 
in  the  rocky  bed  now  so  deeply  covered  with  the 
rich  alluvium.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  is  a 
very  broad  stream,  flowii^  rapidly  between  high, 
steep  mud-banks,  scarped  by  the  constant  rush  of 
the  water,  which  from  time  to  time  washes  por- 
tions away,  and  stratified  by  the  r^ular  deposit. 
On  either  side  rise  the  bare  yellow  mountains, 
usually  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  rarely  a  thousand, 
looking  from  the  river  like  difls.  Frequently  the 
mountain  on  either  side  approaches  the  river  in  a 
rounded  promontoiy.  Rarely  both  mountains  con- 
fine the  river  in  a  n^irrow  bed,  rising  steeply  on 
either  skie  from  a  deep  rock-cut  channel  through 
which  the  water  pours  with  a  rapid  cun-ent.  in 
Lower  E^;ypt  the  chief  difierences  are  that  the  view 
is  spread  out  in  one  rich  {dain,  only  bounded  on 
the  east  and  west  by  the  desert,  of  which  the  eilgo 
is  low  aud  sandy,  unlike  the  mountains  above, 
though  essentially  the  same,  and  that  the  two 
brandies  of  the  river  are  narrower  than  the  un- 
divided stream.  On  dther  bank,  during  Low  Nile, 
extend  fields  of  com  and  barley,  and  near  the  riv«-- 
side  stretch  long  groves  of  palm-trees.  The  villages 
rise  from  the  level  plain,  standing  upon  mounds, 
dlen  andent  sites,  and  surrounded  by  palm-gi^ves, 
and  yet  higher  dark-brown  mounds  mark  where  of 
old  stood  towns,  vrith  which  often  **  their  memorial 
is  perished"  (Ps.  ix.  6).  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  enlivened  by  the  women  who  come  down  to 
draw  water,  and,  hke  Pharaoh's  daughter,  to  bathe, 
and  the  herds  of  kine  and  buflaloes  which  are  driven 
down  to  drink  and  wash,  or  to  graze  on  the  grass 
of  the  swamps,  like  the  good  kine  that  Pharaoh  saw 
in  his  dream  as  **  he  stood  by  the  river,"  whidi 
were  **  coming  up  out  of  the  river,"  and  '*  fed  in 
the  marsh-grass"  (Gen.  xli.  1,  2^.  The  river  itself 
abounds  in  fish,  which  andently  formed  a  chief 
means  of  sustenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert  looked  back 
with  regret  to  the  fish  of  Egypt :  **  We  remembei* 
the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  fredy"  (Num. 
xi.  5).  In  the  Thebajs  crocodiles  are  found,  and 
during  Low  Nile  they  may  be  seen  basking  in  the 
sun  upon  the  sand-banks.  The  crocodile  is  con- 
stantly spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  the  emblem  of 
Phai:aoh,  especially  in  the  pi'ophedes  of  EzekieL 
The  great  difierence  between  the  Nile  of  Egj^pt  in 
the  present  day  and  in  andent  times  is  caused  by 
the  lailure  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  the  ceasing 
of  some  of  its  chief  vegetable  products;  and  the 
chief  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  cultivable  land,  as 
dependent  on  the  Nile,  is  the  result  of  the  ruin  of 
the  fish-pools  and  thdr  conduits,  and  the  consequent 
decline  of  the  fisheries.  The  river  was  fiunous  for 
ita  seven  branches,  and  under  the  Roman  dominion 
eleven  were  counted,  of  which,  however,  there 
were  but  seven  prindpal  ones.    Herodotus  notices 
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that  there  were  wven,  of  which  he  says  that  two, 
the  present  Domtetta  and  Rosetta  branches,  wei^e 
originally  artificial^  and  he  therefi>re  speaks  of  **  the 
five  mouths"  (ii.  10).  Now,  as  for  a  long  peiiod 
past,  there  are  no  navigable  and  unobstructed 
branches  but  these  two  that  Herodotus  distin- 
guishes  as  in  origin  works  of  man.  The  monu- 
ments and  the  nArratires  of  ancient  writers  show 
us  in  the  Nile  of  Egypt  in  old  times  a  stream  bor- 
dered by  flags  and  reeds,  the  covet-t  of  abundant 
wild-fowl,  and  bearing  on  its  waters  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  various-coloured  lotus.  Now  in 
Egypt  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants — the 
famous  papyrus  being  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct^ 
and  the  lotus  almost  unknown— are  to  be  seen,  ex- 
<xpting  in  the  marshes  near  tiie  Meditentuiean.  Of 
«ld  the  great  river  must  have  shown  a  more  fair 
and  busy  scene  than  now.  Boats  of  many  kiuds 
were  ever  passing  along  it,  by  the  painted  walls  of 
temples,  and  the  gardens  that  extended  around  the 
light  summer  pavilions,  from  the  pleasure-galley, 
with  one  great  square  sail,  white  or  with  variegated 
pattern,  and  many  oara,  to  the  little  papyrus  skiff, 
dancing  on  the  water,  and  carrying  the  seekers  of 
pleasure  where  they  could  shoot  with  arrows,  or 
knock  down  with  the  throw-stick,  the  wild-fowl 
that  abounded  among  the  reeds,  or  engage  in  the 
dangerous  chace  of  the  hippopotamus  or  the  croco- 
dile. The  Nile  is  constantly  before  us  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Into  it  the  male  children 
were  cast ;  in  it,  or  rather  in  some  canal  or  pool, 
was  the  ark  of  Moses  put,  and  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter  when  she  went  down  to  bathe.  When  the 
plagues  were  sent,  the  sacred  river — a  main  sup- 
port of  the  people — and  its  watera  everywhere^ 
were  turned  into  blood. 

Kim'rali,  a  place  mentioned,  by  this  name,  in 
Num.  xxzii.  3  only,  among  those  which  formed 
the  districts  of  the  *'  land  of  Jnzcr  and  the  land 
of  Gilead.*'  If  it  is  the  same  as  BETn-NiMRAii 
''ver.  36)  it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  By 
Euscbius,  however,  it  is  cited  as  a  "  city  of  Reuben 
in  Gilead."  A  wndy  nnd  a  town,  both  called 
Nintreh,  have  been  met  with  in  Bethenitfehy  east  of 
the  Leja/i,  and  five  miles  north-west  of  Kunawdt. 
On  the  other  hand  the  name  of  Nimrin  is  said  to 
be  attached  to  a  watercourse  and  a  site  of  ruins  in 
the  Jordan  valley,  a  couple  of  miles  east  of  the 
river,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Wadi/  Shoaib,  It 
must  be  left  to  future  explorers  to  asceiiain  which 
(if  either)  of  the  places  so  named  is  the  Nimitih 
in  question. 

Kim'rim,  the  Waters  of^  a  stream  or  bix>ok 
within  the  country  of  Moab,  whi  ^h  is  mentioned  in 
the  denunciations  of  that  nation  littered,  or  quoted, 
by  Isaiah  (xv.  6)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34).  We 
should  perhaps  look  for  the  8it«  of  Nimrimin  Moab 
proper,  t.  e.  on  the  south-eastern  shoulder  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  A  name  resembling  Nimrim  still  exists 
in  the  Wady  en-Nemeirah  aikl  Burj  en-Nemeirah^ 
which  are  situated  on  the  beach,  about  half-way 
between  the  southern  extremity  and  the  promontoiy 
of  el-Li$san.  Eusebius  places  it  north  of  Soora, 
t.  e,  Zoar.  How  far  the  situation  of  en-Kemeirah 
corresponds  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  cannot 
be  known  until  that  of  Zoar  is  ascertained. 

Kim'rod,  a  son  of  Gush  and  grandson  of  Ham. 
The  events  of  his  life  ai-e  recorded  in  a  passage  (Gen. 
X.  8  fl*.)  which,  from  the  conciseness  of  its  Isnguflge, 
is  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  We  may 
notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  terms  in  vers.  8,  9, 


rendered  in  the  A.V.  •'mighty"  aod  *«iirighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord."  llie  idea  of  aoj  iMnl 
qualities  being  conveyed  by  these  exprcsioiH  may 
be  at  once  rejected.  They  may  be  rqpvded  as 
betokening  personal  prowen  with  the  MXMumy 
notion  of  gigantic  stature.  It  is  somewhat  dooblp 
ful  whether  the  prowess  of  Nimrod  rested  oo  hi* 
achievements  as  a  hnnter  or  as  a  oonqaerar.  The 
literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words  would  un- 
doubtedly apply  to  the  former,  but  thcj  may  be 
regarded  as  a  tiimslation  of  a  proverbial  ezpraam 
originally  cnrrent  in  the  land  of  Nimrod,  where 
the  terms  significant  of  <*  hunter"  and  •*  hanting" 
appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  foraya  of  die 
so\*ereigns  against  the  surrounding  natioBS.  Bat 
the  context  certainly  favours  the  special  applioiliQir 
of  the  term  to  the  case  of  conquest.  The  next  point 
to  be  noticed  is  the  expression  in  ver.  10,  "■  The  be- 
ginning of  his  kingdom,"  taken  in  coonexloa  mHk 
the  commencement  of  ver.  11,  whidh  admits  ef 
the  double  sense:  **Out  of  that  land  went  ftrfk 
Asshur,"  as  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  "eot 
of  that  land  he  went  forth  to  Assyria,"  as  in  At 
margin.  These  two  passages  mutually  reaei  m 
each  other ;  for  if  the  words  **  beginning  of  Ui 
kingdom  "  mean,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  **hii 
first  kingdom,"  or,  as  Gesenius  renders  it,  **ttt 
territory  of  which  it  was  at  fii-st  composed,"  tbca 
the  expression  implies  a  subsequent  extcneioa  of  hk 
kingdom,  in  other  words,  that  **  he  went  htik  ti 
Assjrria.'*  If,  however,  the  sense  of  ver.  11  H 
**  out  of  that  land  went  foilh  Asshor,**  tba  as 
other  sense  can  be  given  to  ver.  10  than  that  **  ti* 
captal  of  his  kingdom  was  Babylon,"  thoc^  Ae 
expression  must  be  equally  applied  to  the  towas 
subsequently  mentioned.  This  rendering  vpp&a 
untenable  in  all  respects,  and  the  expveieion  m^ 
therefore  be  cited  in  snpport  of  the  marginal  rai- 
dering  of  ver.  11.  With  regni-d  to  the  latter  pas- 
sage, either  sense  is  permii^ible  in  point  of  grun- 
matical  construction.  Authorities,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  are  divided  on  the  subject,  but  the  most 
weighty  names  of  modem  times  support  the  maif^ 
inal  rendei-ing,  as  it  seems  best  to  accord  with 
historical  truth.  The  chief  events  in  the  life  of 
Nimrod,  then,  are  (1)  that  he  was  a  Cushite;  (2) 
that  he  established  an  empiie  in  Shinar  (the  dbs- 
sical  Babylonia),  the  chief  towns  being  Babd,  Bred, 
Accad,  nnd  Calneh :  and  (3)  that  he  extended  tlw 
empira  northwards  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris 
over  Assyria,  where  he  founded  a  second  group 
of  capitals,  Nineveh,  Kehoboth,  Calah,  and  Ran. 
These  events  correspond  to  and  may  be  held  to  re- 
present the  salient  historical  facts  connected  with 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  gi'eat  Babylonian  empire. 
1.  In  the  first  place  th<*re  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  race  that  first  held  sxvny  in  the  loMrer  Bal^l- 
onian  plain  was  of  Cusliite  or  Hamitic  extraction. 
The  name  Cush  itself  was  preserved  in  Babylonia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  under  the  forms  of 
Cossaei,  Gssia,  Cuthah,  and  Susiana  or  CAuzuim. 
The  earliest  written  language  of  Babylonia,  as 
known  to  us  from  existing  insaiptions,  bews  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Kgjrpt  and  Ethiopia. 
Even  the  name  Nimrod  appear  in  the  list  of  the 
Egyptian  kinjB:s  of  the  22nd  dynasty,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  dynasty  to  have  bean  of 
Assyrian  extiaction. — 2.  In  the  second  place,  the 
earliest  seat  of  empire  was  in  the  south  part  of  the 
Babylonian  plain.  The  lai-ge  mounds,  which  for  a 
vast  number  of  centuries  have  covered  the  ruins  ct 


andent  dtiei,  hvn  alreadj  jridded  some  evidences  of 
the  datei  and  names  of  their  founders,  and  we  can 
aangn  the  highest  antiquity  to  the  towns  repi-e- 
sentied  by  the  mounds  of  Niffer  (perhaps  the  early 
Babel,  though  also  identified  with  Calneh),  Warka 
(the  BiblicJ  Erech),  Mugheir  (Ur),  and  Senkereh 
(EUasar),  while  the  name  of  Accad  is  preserved 
in  the  title  Kimi'Akkad,  by  which  the  founder 
or  embellisher  of  those  towns  was '  distinguished 
(Rawlioson,  i.  43.%).  The  date  of  their  foundation 
may  be  placed  at  about  B.c.  2200.— 3.  In  the  third 
place,  the  Babylonian  empire  extended  its  sway 
Dorthwards  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris  at  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
cnqiire  in  the  13th  century  b.c.  The  existence 
of  Nineveh  itself  can  be  traced  up  by  the  aid  of 
Egyptian  monaments  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
15Ch  oratory  B.C.  Our  present  information  does 
not  permit  os  to  identify  Nimrod  with  any  pei^- 
sooage  known  to  us  either  from  inscripti(Mis  or  from 
rliwiciil  writers. 

Vim'lhi.  The  grandfiither  of  Jehu,  who  is  gene- 
nDy  caUed  **the  ton  of  Nimshi"  (1  K.  xix.  16; 
2  K.  ix.  2,  14,  20;  2  Chr.  xxii.  7). 

Kn^Ofeh,  the  cafNtal  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
and  empire  of  Assyria.  The  name  appters  to  be 
oompoonded  from  that  of  an  Assyrian  deity, "  Nin," 
cotremnding,  it  is  conjectured,  with  the  Greek 
Hdfcoles,  and  occurring  in  the  names  of  several 
kings,  as  in  *'  Ninus,"  the  mythic  founder, 
to  Greel;  tradition,  of  the  city.  In  the 
Inscriptions  Nineveh  is  also  supposed  to 
be  called  *'  the  city  of  Bel."  Nineveh  is  finst  men- 
tkned  in  the  O.  T.  in  connexion  with  the  primitive 
^meraemait  and  migiations  of  the  human  race. 
A«ar,  or,  according  to  the  marginal  reading  which 
is  gniendiy  prefei-red,  Nimrod,  is  there  aescribed 
(Gen.  z.  11)  as  extending  his  kingdom  from  the 
ttnd  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia,  in  the  Kouth,  to  As- 

r'a  in  the  noith,  and  founding  four  cities,  of  which 
most  famous  was  Nineveh.  Hence  Assyria  was 
sobaequently  known  to  the  Jews  as  "  the  hind  of 
Nimrod  "  (cf.  Mic.  v.  6),  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  first  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Babylon.  The 
kiagdom  of  Assyria  and  of  the  Assjrians  is  referred 
to  in  the  O.  T.  as  connected  with  the  Jews  at  a 
rttj  early  period ;  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24,  and 
I^  Ixxxiii.  8 :  but  after  the  notice  of  the  foundation 
of  Nineveh  in  Genesis  no  further  mention  is  made 
of  the  dty  until  the  time  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  or 
the  8th  century  B.C.,  supposing  we  accept  the 
earliest  date  for  that  narrative,  which,  however, 
aeoording  to  some  critic%  must  be  brought  down 
300  years  later,  or  to  the  5th  century  B.o.  In 
thtf  book  neither  Assyria  nor  the  Assyrians  are 
mentioaed,  the  king  to  whom  the  prophet  was  sent 
being  termed  the  **  king  of  Nineveh,"  and  his  sub- 
jects **the  people  of  Nineveh."  Assyiia  is  fii-st 
called  a  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Menidiem,  about 
B.C.  770.  Nahum  (?  B.C.  645)  directs  his  pro- 
dhedes  against  Nineveh;  only  once  against  the 
king  of  Awyria,  ch.  iii.  18.  In  2  Kings  (xix.  36) 
and  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  37)  the  city  is  first  distinctly 
mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  monardu  Sen- 
nadwrib  was  slain  theiv  when  worshipping  in  the 
tonple  of  Nisroch  his  god.  In  2  Chronides  (xxxii. 
21),  where  the  same  event  is  described,  the  name  of 
the  i^ace  where  it  occuired  is  omitted.  Zephaniah, 
about  B.a  630,  couples  the  capital  and  the  kingdom 
together  (ii.  13) ;  and  this  is  the  last  mention  of 
Nintreh  as  an  sxitting  city.    It  has  been  generally 
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assumed  that  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the 
extinction  of  the  empire  took  place  between  the 
time  of  iSephaniah  and  that  of  Ezekid  and  Jeremiah. 
The  exact  period  of  these  events  has  consequently 
been  fixed,  with  a  certain  amount  of  ooncuirent 
evidence  derived  from  classical  history,  at  B.C.  606. 
It  m'*y  have  occorred  20  years  earlier.  The  dty 
was  then  bud  waste,  its  monuments  destroyed,  and 
its  inhabitants  scattered  or  canned  away  into  cap- 
tivity. It  never  rose  again  from  its  ruins.  This 
total  disappearance  of  Nineveh  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  records  of  profane  hbtory.  Herodotus  (i.  193'; 
speaks  of  the  Tigris  as  "the  river  upon  which  the 
town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood."  The  historians 
of  Alexander,  with  the  exception  of  Arrian,  do  not 
even  allude  to  the  dty,  over  the  ruins  of  which  the 
conqueror  roust  have  actually  marched.  It  is  evid- 
ent that  the  later  Greek  and  Homan  writeis,  such 
as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  could  onlj  have 
derived  any  independent  knowledge  they  pos^sessed 
of  Nineveh  from  traditions  of  no  authority.  They 
concur,  however,  in  placing  it  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  During  the  Roman  period,  i^  small 
castle  or  fortified  town,  appears  to  have  stood  on 
some  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty.  It  appears 
to  have  boine  the  ancient  traditional  name  of  Nineve, 
as  wdl  as  its  corrupted  form  of  Nines  and  Ninus. 
The  Roman  settlanent  appears  to  have  been  in  ii« 
turn  abandoned,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  when 
Heraclius  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Persians 
in  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  fought  on  the  very  nte  of 
the  ancient  aty,  A.D.  627.  After  the  Arab  ocm- 
qnest,  a  fort  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigi-is  bore  the 
name  of  **  Ninawi."  Benjamin  of  TudeU,  in  the 
12th  centnry,  mentions  the  site  of  Nineveh  as 
occupied  by  numerous  inhabited  villages  and  small 
townships.  The  name  remamed  attached  to  the 
ruins  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Afler  the  Arab 
conquest  of  the  west  of  Asia,  Mosul,  at  one  time 
the  flourishing  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
rose  on  the  opposite  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
Traditions  of  the  unrivalled  size  and  magiiiflcence 
of  Nineveh  were  equally  fiimiliar  to  the  Gi'eek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  to  the  Arab  geographers.  Dio- 
doros  Sictdus  asserts  (ii.  3)  that  the  city  formed  a 
quadrangle  of  150^  stadia  by  90,  or  altogether  of 
480  stadia  (no  less  than  60  miles),  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  100  feet  high,  broad  enough  for 
three  chariots  to  drive  abreast  upon  them,  and  de- 
fended by  1500  towen,  each  200  feet  in  hdght. 
According  to  Strabo  (xvi.  737)  it  was  Lirger  than 
Babylon,  which  was  385  stadia  in  drcuit.  In  the 
0.  T.  we  only  find  vague  allusions  to  the  splendour 
and  wealth  of  the  city.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ac- 
counts of  Diodorus  are  for  the  most  part  absurd 
exaggeiations.  founded  upon  tabulous  traditions,  for 
which  existing  remains  aflbi-d  no  warrant.  The 
political  history  of  Nineveh  is  that  of  Assyria,  of 
which  a  sketch  has  already  been  given.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  tenitory  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  proper  was 
comparatively  limited  in  extent,  and  that  almost 
within  the  immediate  ndghbourhood  of  the  capital 
petty  k'ngs  appear  to  have  ruled  over  semi-inde- 
pendent states*  owning  allegiance  and  paying  tribute 
to  the  great  \jord  of  the  lilmpire,  **ihe  King  of 
Kings,"  according  to  his  Oriental  title,  who  dwelt 
at  Nineveh.  The  fall  of  the  capital  was  the  signal 
for  universal  disruption.— 2^ -Sums.— Previous  to 
recent  excavations  and  researches,  the  ruins  whidi 
occupied  the  presumed  site  of  Nineveh  seemed  to  con- 


crc  ihapelHs  hoipt  er  moundi  of  farth  nnd  i  that  TiYrr  with  the  gnat  Zab,  the  ineitBt  Ltoil 
rnbbiah.  Unlike  Uk  nst  masFca  of  brick  nmsoDiy  f  EutVBrd  they  eitmd  to  Khofalai!,  about  10  milo 
n4iieh  murk  Ihe  iit«  of  Batrlon,  Ihey  ihoweit  a- 1  N.  br  E.  ofSbaKfKhin,  and  to  KimmlMi,  about 
trmiillr  no  tigna  of  aitifidal  cDiutnidioa,  eiupt  15  miles  N.E.  of  Nimnad.  Witirin  th«  ana  ot 
prrhep*  here  and  there  the  tnirtt  oT  a  mde  wall  thii  imfulur  quadrangle  an  to  br  faund,  in  trtrt 
i-.ii_._i._      a ».i J .1-1  J! — .:„   . ^e — ient  edificea  and  of  Swmo- 

Hparatf  and  dtitinct  gnnipi  a' 
ruins,  Ibur  of  whidi,  if  Ht  idihi^ 
are  the  renuioE  at  fortified  in- 
clnona  or  ttrmiglioldi,  iWnidetl 
Ijt  walls  and  ditdio,  towcn  and 
lamparta.  The  prlndpd  an — 
I,  Ihe  gimip  irmnfiliatriT  apf- 
ite  Hosal,  tndudiiw  the  ^^t 
nwiiDdi  of  Sonfimjik  (alM  allei 
hy  the  Araba,  AnaooAitjtli)  m 
NabU  Yunu;  2.  that  near  tk 
junction  of  the  Ti^  aod  2A, 
•smpruing  the  moiiodi  of  SiB- 
road  and  Athurj  S,  EhdnU, 
lilM  to  the  eaii  of  tk 
former  rim ;  4,  Shenef  Bba, 
about  H  inilea  to  the  notlk  o^ 
Ivouynnjik;  and  5,  SdaUiipd^  S 
niilai  to  the  north  of  Sbnragi 
We  will  docribe  the  moit  ifr 
pottaut.  The  niim  epparftelb- 
9ul  cauU  of  an  indonr*  ftnri 
b>  a  contiuuoiu  line  tt  dmA 


like  OBtunl  ckratiotu  than  the  work  of  mco'*  haada. 
The;  diBcr  grollT  in  foim,  aiie  nnd  hdght.  Some 
m  mere  conical  heapa,  nrring  from  50  to  150  feet 
high;  othan  have  a  broaa  Hat  summit,  and  Terr 
predpilous  ctifT-lib  lido,  fonowed  liy  d»p  nii 


Such  IT 


re  espe- 


cially naineroni  in  the  r^*on  to  1 
Thrill,  in  which  Kineveh  stood,  and  Kime  of  then 
mast  mark  Ihe  ruins  of  the  Aiuyrion  capital.  Th 
unlf  diJIicaltj  is  to  determine  which  mini  are  t 
'     '     '  '*    "le  actual  limiU  of  the  andec 


CItj-.    rbt  1 


inleiTupted  bf   the  two  pat 

Mmds  of  Koorunjik  aid  KiMi 

Yunus.  Tothe^ofthkladi» 

ur«  are  the  remaina  of  an  aim- 

riT«  line  of  deleoaa,  conabtiaf  it 

wall  forms  an  irrfgntar  qaadraii^ 
with  ireij  uneqaal  sides^ — the  Dorthem  boiif  £333 
rards.lhewesteni.ortherii'er  face,  4533,  the  iMtin 
(where  the  wall  i>  almoit  the  wgment  oTa  anUjiSOO 
yards,  and  theaoutheni  but  little  more  than  iOOOj 
altogether  13,200  yards,  or  7  Eugliah  milta  4  tir- 
■"  ■  height  of  this  Mrtheo  wall  is 


betw! 


ofii-ngulBrfon 


0  feet.     The  i 


JofKoo; 


rljr  square  at  tlie  SlW. 
comer,  ana  cdqid^  aimosL  m  a  ]ioiDt  at  the  N,  L. 
It  is  about  1300  fards  in  leneth,  by  500  in  its 
greatat  width  J  itsgtenlest  height  is  96  (teet,  andiu 
sides  are  precipitous,  with  oecflXional  de«p  rarioe*  ol 
watemuiKS.  The  summit  is  nearly  flat,  bat  Ub 
imm  theW.  to  the  E.  TUtWt  Yunua  is  conaidtnblr 
smaller  than  Koujunjit,  bang  about  530  yanb  tir 
430,  and  occuprin^  nn  area  oiF  about  40  nere*.  Is 
height  i(    ■      ■    - 


lage  containbg  the 
■pocTTplial  tianbc' 
Jonah.  I  ti*  remark- 
able that  within  the 
inclosure,  with  the 
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consists  of  a  similar  indoiare  of  oonsecutire  mounds 
— the  nmiiiis  of  andent  walls.     The  srstem  of  de- 

« 

tvnoes  is  however  rery  inferior  in  importance  and 
oompleteness  to  that  of  Koayunjitc.   The  indications 
nf  towers  occur  at  r^lar  intervals ;  108  may  still 
be  traced  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides.    The  area  forms 
mn  irregular  sqmu«,  about  2331  yards  by  2095,  con- 
taining  about  1000  acres.     The  N.  and  E.  sides 
were  defended  by  moats,  the  W.  and  S.  walls  by 
the  rirer,  whidi  once  flowed  immediately  beneath 
them.     On  the  S.W.  face  is  a  great  mound,  700 
yards  by  400,  and  covering  about  60  acres,  with  a 
cone  or  pyramid  of  earth,  about   140  feet  high, 
rising  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  it.     At  the  S.E.  angle 
<^  the  indosore  is  a  group  of  lofty  mounds,  called 
by  the  Arabs,  ai\er  Nimroud's  lieutenant,  Athur 
(cf.  Gen.  z.  11).    The  indosure-walls  of  Khorsabod 
form  a  square  of  about  2000  yards.    They  show  the 
remains  of  toweia  and  gateways.     There  are  appai*- 
ently  no  traces  of  moats  or  ditches.    The  mound 
whicb  gives  its  name  to  this  group  of  ruins  rises  on 
the  N.W.  face.    It  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  or 
stages,  the  upper  about  650  ft.  square,  and  30  ft. 
hig^  and  tlie  lower  adjoining  it,  about  1350  by  300. 
Shereef  Khan,  so  called  from  a  small  village  in  the 
ndghbourhood,  consists  of  a  group  of  mounds  of  no 
great  size  when  compared  with  other  Assyrian  ruins, 
and  without  traces  of  an  outer  wall.     Selamiyah  is 
an  ioclosure  of  iniegulai-  form,  situated  upon  a  high 
bank  overlooking  the  Tigris,  about  5000  yards  in 
circnit,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  410  acres, 
apparently  once  stu-rounded   by  a  ditch  or  moat. 
The  greater  part  of  the  discoveries  which,  of  late 
years,  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nineveh 
were  made  in  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  and 
Khorsabad.     The  first  traveller  who  carefully  ex- 
ammad  the  supposed  site  of  the  city  was  Mr.  Kich, 
formerly  political  agent  for  the  East  India  Company 
at  Bi^bdad;  but  his  investigations  were  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Kouyunjik  and  the  surrounding 
mounds,  of  which  he  made  a  survey  in  1820.     He 
sobseqoently  visited  the  mound  of  Nimroud,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  make  more  than 
a  hasty  examination.     Several  travellers  desaibed 
the  rains  af^er  Mr.  Rich,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  explore  them  sjrsteniatically  until  M.  Botta  was 
appointed  French  consul  at  Mosul  in  1843.    The 
French  Government   having  given   the  necessary 
funds,  the  ruins  were  fully  exploied.     They  con- 
sisted of  the   lower  part  of  a  number  of  halls, 
rooms,  and  passages,  for  the  most  part  wainscoted 
with  slabs  of  coarse  gray  alabaster,  sculptured  with 
figures  in  relief,  the  prindpal  entrances  being  formed 
byoolossalhuman-hoided  winged  bulls.    No  remains 
of  exterior  architecture  of  any  great  importance 
were  discovered.     The  calcined  limestone  and  the 
great  accumulation  of  charred  wood  and  charcoal 
showed  that  the  building  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire.     Its  upper  part  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
its  genera]  plan  could  only  be  restored  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  lower  story.     The  collection  of  As- 
syrian sculptures  in  the  Louvre  came  from  these 
ruins.     M.  Botta's  discoveries  at  Khorsabad  were 
followed  by  those  of  Mr.  Layaid  at  Nimroud  and 
Kouyunjik,  made  between  the  years  1845  and  1850. 
'I  be  mound  of  Nimroud  was  found  to  contain  the 
n:;oa  of  several  distinct  edifices,  erected  at  different 
f«riods.    The  most  ancient  stood  at  the  N.W. 
•comer  of  the  pUtform,  the  most  recent  at  the  S.E. 
in  general  plan  and  iu  construction  they  resembled 
Con.  D.  B. 


the  rains  at  Khorsabad— Hsonsistiog  of  a  number  of 
halls,  chambers,  and  galleriei^  pandled  with  sculp- 
tured and  inscribed  alabaster  slabs,  and   opening 
one  into  the  other  by  doorways  generally  fiutned 
by  pairs  of  colossal  human-headed  winged  bulls  or 
lions.     The  exterior    architecture    could  not  be 
traced.     The  lofty  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth  ad- 
joining this  edifice  covered  the  ruins  of  a  building 
the  basement  of  which  was  a  square  of  165  fee^, 
and  consisted,  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  of  a  solid 
mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  faced  on  the  four  sides  by 
blocks  of  stone  carefully  squared,  bevelled,  and  ad- 
justed.  Upon  this  solid  Kuhstructure  there  probably 
i-ose,  as  in  the  Babylonian  temples,  a  succession  of 
platforms  or  stages,  diminishing  in  size,  the  highest 
having  a  shrine  or  altar  upon  it.     It  had  evidently 
been  broken  into  and  rifled  of  its  contents  at  some 
i-emote  period,  and  may  have  been  a  royal  sepulchre 
— ^the  tomb  of  Ninus,  or  Sardanapalus,  which  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  Ninevdi.    It  appears  to  have  been 
raised  by  the  son  of  the  king  who  built  the  N.W. 
palace,  and  whose  name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
is  supposed  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Sar(|anapalus. 
Shalmanubar  or  Shalmaneser,  the  builder  of  this 
tomb  or  tower,  also  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
mound  a  second  palace,  which  appears  to  have  been 
destroyed  to  furnish  materials  for  later  buildings. 
On  the  W.  face  of  the  mound,  and  adjoining  the 
centre  palace,  are  the  remains  of  a  third  edifice,  built 
by  the  grandson  of  Shalmanubar,  whose  name  is 
read  Iva-Lush,  and  who  is  bdieved  to  be  the  Pul  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     Essarhaddon  raised  (about 
B.C.  680)  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  platform  an- 
other royal  abode  of  considerable  extent,  but  con- 
strncted  principally  with  materials  brought  from 
his  predecessor's  palaces.     In  the  opposite  or  S.E. 
comer  are  the  ruins  of  a  still  Inter  palace  built  by  his 
grandson  Ashur-cmit-ili,  vei*y  inferior  in  size  and  in 
splendour  to  other  Assyrian  edifices.     At  the  S.W. 
comer  of  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  stood  a  palace 
built  by  Sennacherib  (about  u.c.  700),  exceeding 
in  size  and  in  magnificence  of  decoration  all  others 
hitherto  explored.     It  occupied  nearly  100  acres. 
The  entrances  to  the  edifice  and  to  the  principal 
chambera  were  flanked  by  groups  of  winged  human- 
headed  lions  and  bulls  of  colossid  proportions — some 
nearly  20  feet  iu  height ;  27  portals  thus  formed 
were  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard.     A  second  palace 
was  erected  on  the  same  platfonn  by  the  son  of 
Essarhaddon,  the  third  king  of  tlic  name  of  Sarda- 
napalus,    No  propylaea  or  detached  buildings  have 
as  yet  been  discovered  within  the  inclosure.     At 
Sheiieeif  Khan  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  but  W) 
sculptured  slabs  have  been  dug  up  there.     It  was 
founded  by  Sennacherib,  and  added  to  by  his  gi:and- 
son.     At  Selamiyah  no  remains  of  buildings  nor 
any  fragments  of  sculpture  or  inscriptions   have 
been  discovered.      The  Assyrian   edifices   were  so 
nearly  alike  in  general  plan,  construction,  and  de- 
coration, that  one  description  will  suffice  for  all. 
They  were   built  upon  aitificial   mounds  or  plat- 
forms, varying  in  height,  but  generally  from  30  to 
50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  countr}% 
and  solidly  constructed  of  regular  layere  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  as  at  Nimroud,  or  consisting  merely  of 
earth  and   rubbish  heaped  up,  as  at  Kouyunjik. 
This  platform  was  probably  faced  with  stone  ma- 
sonry, remains  of  which  were  discovered  at  Nim- 
roud, and  broad  flights  of  steps  or  inclined  ways  led 
up  to  its  summit.     Although  only  the  general  plan 
of  the  ground-floor  can  now  be  traced,  it  is  evident 
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that  the  palaces  had  sereral  stories  built  of  wood 
and  smi^iried  bricks,  which,  when  the  building  was 
deserted  and  allowed  to  fall  to  decay,  gradually 
buried  the  lower  chambers  with  their  ruins,  and 
protected   .the   sculptured   slabs  from  the  effects 
of  the  weather.    The  depth  of  soil  and  rubbish 
aboTe  the  alabaster  sUbs  varied  from  a  few  inches 
to  about  20  feet.     It  is  to  this  accumulation  of 
rubbish  above  them  that  the  bas-i-eliefs  owe  their 
extraordinary  preser^'ation.     The  portions  of  the 
editices  still  remaining  consist  of  halls,  chambers, 
and  galleries,  opening  for  the  most  part  into  large 
uncovered  courts.     The  partition  walls  vary  from 
6  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  solidly  built  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  against  which  are  placed  the  pan- 
elling or  skirting  of  alabaster  slabs.     No  windows 
have  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  most  of  the  smaller  chambers  light  was  only 
admitted  through  the  doors.    The  wall,  above  the 
wainscoting  of  alabaster,  was  plastered,  and  painted 
with  figures  and  ornaments.    The  pavement  was 
formed  either  of  inscribed  slabs  of  alabaster,  or  lai-ge 
flat  kiln-burnt  bricks.     It  rested  upon  layers  of 
bitumen  and  fine  sand.    Of  nearly  similar  construc- 
tion are  the  modem  houses  of  Mosul.    The  upper 
part  and  the  external  architecture  of  the  Assyinan 
palaces,  both  of  which  have  entirely  disappeared, 
can  only  be  restored  conjecturaUy,  from  a  compari- 
son of  monuments  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs,  and 
of  edifices  built  by  nations,  such  as  the  Persians, 
who  took  their  ar^  fi'om  the  Assyrians.     By  such 
means  Mr.  Fergusson  has,  with  much  ingenuity, 
attempted  to  reconstruct  a  palace  of  Nineveh.     The 
sculptures,  with  the  exception  of  the  human-headed 
lions  and  bulls,  were  for  the  most  part  in  low  relief. 
The  colossal  figures  usually  represent  the  king,  his 
attendants,  and  the  gods ;  the  smaller  sculptures, 
which  either  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  slab,  or 
are  divided  into  two  compartments  by  bands  of  in- 
scriptions, represent  battles,  sieges,  the  chase,  single 
combats  with  wild  beasts,  religious  ceremonies,  &c. 
&c.     All   refer  to  public  or  national  events ;  the 
hunting-scenes  evidently  recording  the  prowess  and 
personal  valour  of  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  people 
— "  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord."     The 
sculptures  appear   to  have  been  painted — remains 
of  colour  having  been  found  on  most  of  them. 
Thus  decorated,  without  and  within,  tlie  Assyrian 
palaces  must  have  displayed  a  barbaric  magnificence, 
not  however  devoid    of  a   certain   grandeur  and 
beauty,  which  no  ancient  or  modem  edifice  has 
probably  exceeded.     These  great  edifices,  the  depo- 
sitories of  the  national  recoitls,  appear  to  have  been 
at  the  same  time  the  abode  of  the  king  and  the 
temple  of  the  gods.     No  building  has  yet  been  dis- 
covej-ed  which  possesses  any  distinguishing  featui-es 
to  roaik  it  specially  as  a  temple.     They  ara  all  pre- 
cisely similar  in   geneitd  plan  and  constraction. 
Most  probably  a  part  of  the  palace  was  set  apart 
for  religious  worship  and  ceremonies. — Site  of  the 
City. — Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
identification  of  the  ruins  which  may  be  properly 
included  within  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.     Ac- 
cording to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  those  who  concur 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  characters, 
each  p'oup  of  mounds  we  have  described  I'epresents 
a  separate  and  distinct  city.     The  name  applied  in 
the  inscriptions  to  Niraroud  is  supposed  to  read 
**  Kalkhu,'*  and  the  mins  are  consequently  identified 
with  those  ot  the  Calah  of  Genesis  (x.  11);  Khor- 
Sabod  is  Sorgina,  as  founded  by  Sargon,  the  name 


having  been  retained  in  thatof  Sughiiii,or  Sanooa, 
by  wbJch  the  ruins  were  known  to  the  Anb  geo- 
graphers ;  Shereef  Khan  is  Tarbisi.    Selunijah  has 
not  yet  been  identified,  no  inscriptioa  hevii^  beat 
found  in  the  ruins.  The  nameof  Ninereh  islimiteii 
to  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul,  induding  Kouyunjik 
and  Nebbi  Yunus.     Furthermore,  the  andeit  ani 
primitive  capital  of  Assyria  is  supposed  to  faeve  been 
not  Nineveh,  but  a  pity  named  Asshur,  whose  ram-'* 
have  been  discovered  at  Kalah  Sbei^^t,  a  mound 
on  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  6(» 
miles  S.  of  Mosul.    It  need  acarcely  be  obserred 
that  this  theory  rests  entird^y  upon  the  presomed 
aocunu^  of  the  interpretation  of  the  coueilbnii  in- 
scriptioiM,  and  that  it  is  totally  at  variance  with 
the  accounts  and  traditions  presnrved  by  sacred  and 
classical  history  of  the  antiquity,  size,  and  import- 
ance of  Ninevdi.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  these  groups  of  mounds  are  not 
ruins  of  separate  cities,  but  of  fortified  royal  reii- 
deuces,  each  combining  palaces,  temples,  prapylaes. 
gardens,  and  parks,  and  having  its  peculiar  name; 
and  that  they  all  formed  part  of  one  great  ci^ 
built  and  added  to  at  different  periods,  and  ooosist- 
ing  of  distinct  quarters  scattered  over  a  very  laige 
area,  and  frequently  very  distant  one  fincHn  the 
other.     Nineveh  might  thus  be  oompared  with 
Damascus,  Ispahan,  or  perhaps  more  appropriatdy 
with  Delhi.    It  is  thus  alone  that  the  andcot  de- 
scriptions of  Nineveh,  if  any  value  whatever  is  to  be 
attached  to  them,  can  be  reconciled  with  exirting 
remains.     As  at  6abyl<xi,  no  great  consecntiTewBll 
of  inclosure  comprising  all  the  ruins,  such  as  that 
desciibed  by  Diodorus,  has  been  discovered  at  Nine- 
veh, and  no  such  wall  ever  ensted.    The  river 
Gomel,  the  modem  Ghaztr^,  may  have  ibnned 
the  eastern  boundary  or  defence  of  the  city.    As  to 
the  claims  of  the  mound  of  Kalah  Sherghat  toreplts* 
ent  the  site  of  the  primitive  capital  of  Assyria  odled 
Asshur,  they  roust  rest  entirely  on  the  interpfctatkm 
of  the  inscriptions.    This  city  was  founded,  or  added 
to,  they  are  supposed  to  declare,  by  one  Shamss- 
Iva,  the  son  and  viceroy,  or  satrap,  of  Ismi-Dogoa, 
king  of  Babylon,  who  reigned,  it  is  conjectured, 
about  D.C.  1840.     Assyria  and  its  capital  remaiMd 
subject  to  Babylonia  until  B.C.  1273,  when  an 
independent  Assyrian  dynasty  was  founded,  of  whidi 
fourteen  kings,  or  more,  reigned  at  Kalah  Sheighst 
About  B.C.  930  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  as- 
serted, was  transferred  by  Sordanapalus  (the  seoood 
of  the  name,  and  the  Sardanapolus  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  city  of  Kalkhu  or  Calah  (Nimnrad),  which 
had   been  founded   by  an  earlier  monarch  named 
Shalmanubar.     There  it  continued  about  250  years. 
wh«i  Sennacherib  made  Nineveh  the  capital  of  the 
empire.— Prophecies  relating  toNviereh  and  lUits- 
trations  of  the  0.  T, — ^These  are  ezclusiTely  con- 
tained in  the  Books  of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah ;  for 
although  Isaiah  foretells  the  downfall  of  the  Astyr- 
ian  empire  f  ch.  x.  and  xiv.),  he  makes  no  mention 
of  its  capital.    Nahum  threatens  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  so  that  it  shall  not  rise  again  from 
its  ruins :  **  With  an  oveiTunning   flood  he  will 
make  an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof."     *'  He  will 
make  an  utter  end ;    affliction  shall  not  rise  u|> 
the  second  time"  (i.  8,  9).     «*Thy  people  is  scat- 
tered u-pon  the  mountains,  and  no  one  gathereth 
them.      There  b  no  healing  of  thy  brube"  (iii. 
18,  19).     The  manner  in  which  the  city  ahoold  be 
taken  seems  to  be  indicated.     **  The  defaioe  shall 
!  be  prepared  "  (ii.  5)  is  rendei^  in  the 
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reading  ''the  corering  or  corerer  shall  be  pr»- 
pared/*  and  hj  Mr.  Vance  Smith,  **  the  covering 
inadiine^''  the  covered  battering-ram  or  tower  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  as  being 
used  in  sieges.    Some  commentators  believe  that 
**  the  ovemmning  flood "  refers  to  the  agency  of 
water  in  the  destrnctioa  of  the  walls  by  an  extra- 
ordinary  overflow  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  consequent 
exposure  of  the  city  to  assault  through  a  brnch ; 
others,  that  it  applies  to  a  large  and  devastating 
army.    An  allusion  to  the  overflow  of  the  river 
may  be  contained  in  ii.  6,  '*  The  gates  of  the  rivei-s 
ahall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  sbill  be  dissolved," 
a  prophecy  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  when  the 
Mcdo-Ba^lonian  army  captured  the  cit^.     Most 
of  the  edifices  disoovei^  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  no  part  of  the  walls  of  either  Nimroud  or 
Kouynnjik  appears  to  have  been  washed  away  by 
the  river.     The  likening  of  Nineveh  to  "  a  pool  of 
water"  (ii.  8)  has  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  the 
moats  and  dams  by  which  a  portion  of  the  country 
aromid  Nineveh  could  be  flooded.    The  aty  was  to 
be  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  '*  The  fire  shall  devour 
thy  bazs,"  *<  then  shall  the  fire  devour  thee  "  (iii. 
13, 15).     The  gateway  in  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Konyonjik  inclosure  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  as 
wdl  as  the  palaces.     The  population  was  to  be 
ttoxprised  when  unprepared,  "  while  they  are  drunk 
as  drunkards  they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble 
folly  dry  "  (i.  10).     Diodorus  states  that  the  last 
and  &tal  assault  was  made  when  they  were  over- 
came with  wine.    The  captivity  of  the  inhabitants, 
.nod  their  removal  to  distant  provinces,  are  pre- 
dicted (iii.  18).     The  palace-temples  were  to  be 
plondered  of  their  idols,  '*  out  of  the  house  of 
thy  gods  will  I  cut  off  the  graven  image  and  the 
molten  image"  (i.  14),  and  the  city  sacked  of  its 
wealth:  ''Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the 
moil  of  gold  "  (ii.  9).     For  ages  the  Assyrian  edi- 
fices haye  been  despoiled  of  their  sacred  images. 
Only  one  or  two  fh^ments  of  the  precious  metals 
were  fimnd  in  the  ruins.    Nineveh,  after  its  fall,  was 
to  be  *' empty,  and  void,  and  waste"  (ii.  10) ;  <* it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee 
shall  flee  from  thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste  " 
(iii.  7).    These  epithets  describe  the  present  state 
of  the  site  of  the  city.     But  the  fullest  and  the 
naoet  riyid  and  poetical  picture  of  its  ruined  and 
deserted  condition  is  that  given  by  Zephaniah,  who 
probably  lived  to  see  its  fidl  (ii.  13, 14,  15).     The 
canals  which  once  fertilised  the  soil  are  now  dry. 
Except  when  the  earth  is  green  after  the  periodical 
rains  the  site  of  tlie  city,  as  well  as  the  surround- 
ii^  ooontry,  is  an  arid  yellow  waste.    Many  allu- 
uooa  in  the  0.  T.  to  the  dress,  arms,  modes  of  war- 
flue,  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Nineveh,  as  well 
as  of  the  Jews,  are  explained  by  the  Nineveh  monu- 
menta.    Thus   (Nah.  ii.  3),   «the  shield  of  his 
m%hty  men  is  made  red,  Uie  valiant  men  are  in 
acarlet."    The  shields  and  the  dresses  of  the  war- 
rion  are  generally  painted  red  m  the  sculptures. 
The  magnifioent  Ascription  of  the  assault  upon  the 
city  (ill.  1,  2,  3)  is  illustrated  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular.   The  mounds  built  up  against  the  walls  of 
a  berimd  town  (Is.  zzxvii.  33 ;  2  K.  xix.  32 ;  Jer. 
xzxiL  Si,  kc),  the  battering-ram  (Ex.  iv.  2),  the 
rarioos  kinds  of  armour,  helmets,  shields,  spears, 
aod  fwmdsy  used  in  battle  during  a  siege ;  the  cha- 
rioU  and  hones  (Nah.  iii.  3)  are  all  seen  in  various 
faae-rriiefs.     The  interior  decoration  of  the  Assyrian 
palaon  is  described  by  Ezekiel,  himself  a  captive  in 
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Assyria  and  an  eye-witness  of  their  magnificence 
(xxiii.  14,  15) ;  a  description  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  sculptured  likenesses  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
and  warriors.  The  myotic  figures  seen  by  the 
prophet  in  his  vision  (ch.  i.),  uniting  the  man,  the 
lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle,  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  eagle-head^  idols,  and  man-headed 
bulls  and  lious,  and  the  sacred  emblem  of  the 
"wheel  within  wheel"  by  the  winged  circle  or 
globe  frequently  represented  in  the  bas^rdieft. — 
Arts, — The  origpn  of  Assyrian  art  is  a  subject  at 
presoit  involved  in  mystery,  and  one  which  oflien  a 
wide  field  for  speculation  and  research.  Those  who 
derive  the  civilisation  and  political  system  of  the 
Assyrians  firom  Babylonia  would  trace  their  arte  to 
the  same  source.  One  of  the  .principal  features  of 
their  architecture,  the  artificial  platform  serving  as 
a  substructure  for  their  national  edifices,  may  have 
been  taken  from  a  people  inhabiting  plains  pmectly 
flat,  such  as  those  of  Shinar,  rather  than  an  undul- 
ating counti7  in  which  natural  de^'ations  are  not 
uncommon,  such  as  Assyria  proper.  But  it  still  re- 
mains to  be  proved  that  there  are  artificial  mounds  in 
Babylonia  of  an  earlier  date  than  mounds  on  or  near 
the  site  of  Nineveh.  Whether  other  leading  features 
and  the  details  of  Assyrian  architecture  came  from 
the  same  source,  is  much  more  open  to  doubt.  In 
none  of  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  have  any  traces 
hitherto  been  found  of  progressive  change.  In  the 
architecture  of  the  most  ancient  known  edifice  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  style  are  already  fully  de- 
veloped; no  new  features  of  any  importance  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  at  a  later  poriod.  In  iculp- 
tm'e,  as  probably  in  painting  also,  if  we  poesesaed 
the  means  of  comparison,  the  same  thing  is  observ- 
able as  in  the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt.  The 
earliest  works  hitherto  discovered  show  the  result 
of  a  lengthened  period  of  gradual  development, 
which,  judging  from  the  slow  progress  made  by 
untutored  man  in  the  arts,  must  have  extended  over 
a  vast  number  of  years.  They  exhibit  the  arts  of 
the  Assyrians  at  the  highest  stage  of  excellence  they 
probably  ever  attained.  The  only  change  we  can 
trace,  as  in  Egypt,  is  one  of  decline  or  "  decadence." 
The  latest  monuments,  such  as  those  from  the 
palaces  of  Esarhaddon  and  his  son,  show  perhaps  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature,  and  a  more  cai^ful  and 
minute  execution  of  details  than  thoee  from  the 
earlier  edifices ;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  sim- 
plicity yet  grandeur  of  conception,  in  the  imagina- 
tion, and  in  the  variety  of  treatment  displayed  in 
the  most  ancient  sculptures.  This  will  at  once  be 
perceived  by  a  comparison  of  the  ornamental  details 
of  the  two  periods.  The  lions  of  the  earlier  period 
are  a  grand,  ideal,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  conven- 
tional i-epresentatjon  of  the  beast.  In  the  later  baa- 
reliefs  the  lions  are  more  dosdy  imitated  fnnn 
nature  without  any  conventional  elevation;  but 
wiiat  is  gained  in  truth  is  lost  in  dignity.  The 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
human  form,  thoudi  in  its  rcpreacntation  the  A»- 
syrians,  like  the  Egyptians,  would  seem  to  have 
been,  at  all  times,  more  or  less  shackled  by  religiooa 
prejudices  or  laws.  No  new  forms  or  combinations 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  As^rian  art 
during  the  four  or  five  centuries,  if  not  longer 
period,  in  which  we  are  acqnaint^  with  it.  Tlie 
ai-t  of  the  Nineveh  monumoits  must  in  the  pment 
state  of  our  knowledge  be  accepted  as  an  original 
and  national  art,  peculiar,  if  not  to  the  Ai^rnans 
alone,  to  the  races  who  at  varioos  periods  poasessed 
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the  country  watered  by  the  Tigiis  and  Euphrates. 
As  it  was  undoubtedly  brought  to  its  highest  per- 
fection by  the  Assyrians,  and  is  especially  charac- 
teristic ot'  them,  it  may  well  and  conveniently  bear 
their  name.     From  whence  it  was  originally  de- 
rived there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  show.     If  from 
Babylon,  as  some  have  conjectured,  there  are  no 
remains  to  prove  the  fact.     Analogies  may  perhaps 
be  found  between  it  and  that  of  £gypt»  but  they 
ai-e  not  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  one  was 
the  offspring  of  the  other.     The  two  may  have  been 
offshoots  from  some  common  trunk  which  perished 
ages  before  either  Nineveh  or  Thebes  was  founded ; 
or  the  Phoenicians,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  may 
have  introduced  into  the  two  countries,  between 
which  they  were  placed,  and  between  which  they 
may  have  foimed  a  commercial  link,  the  ai-ts  pe- 
culiai*  to  each  of  them.     Whatever  the  origin,  the 
development  of  the  arts  of  the  two  countries  appears 
to  have  been  affected  and  directed  by  very  opposite 
conditions  of  national  chai-acter,  climate,  geograph- 
ical and  geological  position,  politics,  and  religion. 
At  a  late  period  of  Assyrian  histoiy,  at  tlie  time  of 
the  building  of  the  Khorsabad  palace  (about  the 
8th  century  B.C.),  a    more  intimate  intercourse 
with  Kgypt  through  war  or  dynastic  alliances  than 
liad  previously  existed,  appears  to  have  led  to  the 
introduction  of  objects  of  Egyptian   manufacture 
into  Assyria,  and  may  have  influenced  to  a  limited 
extent  its  arts.     A  precisely  simiUur  influence  pro- 
ceeding from  Assjrria  has  been   remarked   at  the 
same  jieriod  in  Egypt,  probably  arising  from  the 
conquest  and  temporary  occupation  of  the  latter 
country  by  the  Assyrians.     The  arts  of  the  Assy> 
rians,  especially  their  architecture,  spread  to  sur- 
rounding nations,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  one 
race  is  brought  into  contact  with  another  in  a  lower 
state  of  civilisation.     They  appear  to  have  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  and  to  have  had  more  or  less  influ- 
ence on  the  countries  between  it  and  the  Mediter- 
I'anean.     Monuments  of  an  Assyrian  character  have 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Syria,  and  further 
researches  would  probiibly  disclose  many  moro.    The 
arts  of  the  Phoenicians,  judging  from  the  few  speci- 
mens  preserved,  show   tlie   s:ime  influence.     The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  seem  to  indicate  a  direct  de- 
pendence of  Judaea  upon  Assyiia  from  a  very  early 
peiiod.     From  the  descriptions  of  the  temple  and 
**  houses**  of  Solomon  (cf.   1   K.  vi.,  vii. ;  2  Chr. 
iii.  iv.),  it  would  appear  that  thero  was  much  simil- 
arity between  them  and  the  palaces  of  Nineveli,  if 
not  in  the  exterior  arohitecture,  certainly  in   the 
interior  decorations.    The  Jewish  edifices  were  how- 
ever very  much  inferior  in  size   to  the  Assyrian. 
Of  objects  of  art  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  con- 
tained in  the  Temple  we  have  the  description  of  the 
pillai*s,  of  the  brazen  sea,  and  of  various  bronze  or 
copper  vessels.     The   Assyrian   character  of  these 
objects  is  very  remarkable.     The  influence  of  As- 
syria to  the  eastward  was  even  more  considerable, 
extending  far  into  Asia.     The  Persians  copied  their 
architecture  (with  such  modiflcations  as  the  climate 
and  the  building-matenals  at  hand  suggested),  their 
sculpture,  probably  their  painting  and  their  mode 
of  wnting,  from  tlie  Assyrians.    The  mined  palaces 
of  Persepolis  show  the  same  general  plan  of  con- 
struction as  those  of  Nineveh — the  entrances  formed 
by  human-headed   animals,  the  skirting  of  sculp- 
tured stone,  and  the  inscribed  slabs.     The  various 
religious  emblems  and  the  ornamentation  have  the 
same  Assyiian  character.     Amongst  the  Assyrians,  I 


the  arts  were  principally  employed,  as  mnoDgrt  all 
nations  in  their  earlier  sti^;e8  of  civilkatioo,  for 
religious  and  national  pturposes.    The  e(donal  ^nre* 
at  Uie  doorways  of.  the  palaces  were  mythic  oam- 
binations  to  denote  the  attributes  of  a  deity.    Tlie 
**  Man-Bull "  and  the  "  Man-Lion,"  are  ooojeetnmi 
to  be  the  gods  **  Nin "  and  '*  Nergal,"  presidiJi*: 
over  war  and  the  chace ;  the  e^le-headed  and  fish- 
headed  figui'es  so  constantly  repeated  in  tbe  sculp- 
tures, and  as  ornaments  of  vesseb  of  mela],  or  in 
embroideries — Nisroch  and  Dagtm.    The  faos-rdiefs 
almost  invariably  record  some  deed  of  the  king,  a< 
head  of  the  nation,  in  war,  and  in  combat  with  wikl 
beasts,  or  his  piety  in  erecting  vast  palaoe-temples 
to  the  gods.     Hitherto  no  sculptures  spedaHjilliii- 
trating  the  private  life  of  the  Asspiuu  bave  been 
discovered,  except  one  or  two  incidents,  sach  as 
men  baking  biWd  or  tending  horses,  introdooed  as 
mere  accessories  into  the  historical  bas-rdieft.   Thi» 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  tmen 
whatever  have  yet  been  found  of  their  banal  places, 
or  even  of  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  dead. 
Although  the  site  of  Nineveh  affordedr  no  special 
advantages  for  commerce,  and  althou^  she  owed 
her  greatness  ratlier  to  her  political  position  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  yet,  situated  upon  a  navigable 
river  communicating  with  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  she  must  have  soon  formed  one  of 
the  great  trading  stations  between  that  important 
inland  sea,  and  Syria,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
must  have  become  a  depot  for  the  merchandise  sap- 
plied  to  a  great  purt  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and 
Persia.     Her  merchants  are  described  in  Esekiei 
(xxvii.  24)  as  trading  in  blue  clothes  and  broidered 
work  (such  as  is  probibly  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures), and  in  Nahum  (iii.  16)  as   '*maltiplied 
above  the  stars  of  heaven." — Wnting  euui  Loh- 
guage. — ^The  ruins  of  Nineveh   have  furnished  a 
vast  collection  of  inscriptions  partly   carved   on 
marble  or  stone  slabs,  and  partly  impi^essed  npoti 
bricks,  and  upon   clay  cylindei's,  or  six-sided  and 
eight-sided  prisms,  barrels,  and  tablets,  which,  used 
for  the  purpose  when  still  moist,  were  afterwards 
baked  in  a  furnace  or  kiln.    (Comp.  Ex.  iv.  ] .)  The 
character  employed  was  the  ant)w-headed  or  canei- 
foiTO — so  called  from  each  letter  being  formed  by 
marks  or  elements  resembling  an  arrow-head  or  n 
wedge.     This  mode  of  writing,  believed  by  some  to 
be  of  Tuiiuian  or  Scythic  origin,  prevailed  through- 
out the  provinces  comprised  in  the  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, and  the  eastern  poilion  of  the  ancient  Persian 
empires,  from  the  earliest  times  to  which  any  known 
recoi-d  belongs,  or  at  least  20  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  down  to  the  period  of  the  conquests 
of  Alexander ;   after  which  epoch,  although  occa- 
sionally employed,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  fiillen 
into  disuse.     It  never  extended  into  Syria,  Arabia, 
or  Asia  Minor,  although  it  was  adopted  by  Armenia. 
A  cursive  writing  resembling  the  ancient  Syrian  and 
Phoenician,  appears  to  have  also  been  oocasionallr 
employed   in   Assyria.      The   Assyrian   coneifonn 
character  was  of  the  same  cUss  as  the  Babykmiin. 
only  differing  from  it  in  the  less  complicated  nature 
of  its  foims.   The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  alphabet 
(if  the  term  may  be  applied  to  above  200  signs)  is 
of  the  most  complicated,  impeifect,  and  arUtnuy 
nature — some  characters  being  phonetic,  others  syl- 
labic, others  ideographic— the  same  character  bein;: 
fi-equently  used  indifferently.     The  people  of  Nine- 
veh spoke  a  Shemitic  dialect,  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  and  with  the  so-called  Chaldee  of  the  Books 
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of  Duiid  imd  Em.  T)ua  agrm  with  the  tcttlmonr 
of  tba  O.  T.     But  it  n  lUHrted  Ihit  then  ni<it«<l 

tongue  belonging  to  i  TurKnina  or  i^cjlhic  zm«, 
which  u  ■DppDHd  to  tisTe  inh«b[t<d  the  plsina  wn- 
icnd  by  the  Tigru  and  Euphnto  long  before  the 
Hh  of  the  itMjnua  empire,  iml  from  which  the 
Anpiui  derirol  thrlr  dTilinlion  utS  th«  gmler 
part  of  their  irjlhology.  The  AMyrlin  inKrip- 
tkai  ttaiullj  costain  the  chroniclea  of  the  kine  who 
huiltOT  restond  the  edilke  in  which  thejan  ronnd, 
ivconli  of  bi)  wm  tad  eipeditioni  into  diitant 
ixwntries,  of  the  unDunt  af  tribute  and  ^poil  taken 
iVovn  conquered  tribn,  of  the  building  of  lempla 
lUkd  palicei,  and  inTocationi  to  the  goda  of  Aiajrii. 
Theie  mimbtd  bricki  are  of  the  greatat  nlue  in 
rotaring  the  royal  djnaaliei.  The  most  importatit 
imeription  hitherlo  dincotered  in  onDeiion  with 
Biblieil  hiatory.  ii  that  upon  ■  pair  of  coloiaal 
hamaD-heikled  bulb  fism  Kouyunjik,  dow  in  the 
Britiah  HoKum.conUining  the  reoordi  of  Senna- 
cberib,  and  describing,  amongit  other  erents,  hi> 
wan  with  Heukiah.  It  ii  accompnied  by  a  Mties 
of  b»4fliefi  believed  Id  RpitMDt  Ibe  lieg*  and 
mptnre  of  Lachiah.     A  Idd;  li^t  nitglit  be  girtii  of 


Biblical  nninei  occuriiiii;  in  the  AJiijrinn  inicrip- 
lioiu.  ThoK  of  Ihi-ee  Jewish  king*  hnve  been  rend. 
.rehn  too  of  Khumri  [Omri),  on  the  black  obetltk, 
Meoahnn  on  a  thb  from  the  S.W.  palace.  Nimroad, 
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tioDed  in  the  2nd  Book  of  Kii^i,  bot  u  earlier 
motunji,  who  (•  (apposed  la  hare  trigned  about 
n.c.  1110,  IhcM  froin  Khombad  ontaiDiDg  the 
snnali  ofSwg™  ;  thoee  from  Koiiynnjik,  eepeciallf 
one  known  aa  Bellino'a  cylinder,  with  the  dironiclw 
of  SenuMheribj  that  from  Nebbi  Ynnua  with  the 
recorda  of  Esarhaddon.  and  the  fragmenla  of  three 
crlindfn  with  thc«e  of  hi>  aan.  The  most  import- 
ant multa  niRT  be  eiptcted  when  inicHptioiii  » 
n  DTneroni  and  h  Taried  in  charncteran  deciphered. 
A  list  of  nireleen  or  twenty  king!  tun  nlreadr  hi 
compiled,  and  the  aiinalt  of  the  greater  number  of 
them  will  probably  be  restored  to  the  lost  hislorjr 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  cmpirea  of  the  andent 
world,  and  of  one  which  appeiira  to  have  eierdaed 


1  he  considered  iIcKendan  I 
anta  of 
'  Neatoi 


Kiirdistui,  the  plain 
in  Persia,  nud  a  les 
of  Mtml.  Ther 
nlnwat  idenlicsl  wi 
[laniel  and  llarf 


t  the  «M3vll(d  Oialdaoui 
inhibiti 
ronndtl 
Tillages 


lake  of  Ooroomiynh 
the  ne^hbonrhood 

A  Shemitic  dialed 

Chnldee  of  the  booki  of 

!,  which  mnj  be 


bat  foidful,  liaa  been  tracej  between  I 
representation  1  of  the  Anyrinna  in  the  bns-retiefi. 
Their  phpical  characteristics  at  any  rate  una  to 
mark  ibnn  as  of  the  same  race.  A  cune  appenta 
tn  hang  over  a  laud  naturally  rich  and  tertile,  nsd 
cnpable  of  siistaininj(  a  Tast  number  of  human 
beings.  Those  who  now  inhahit  it  are  yearly  di- 
minishing, and  there  Nemi  no  prwprct  ibat  for 
S^eneratiora    to  come   thia  oiicc-faroured   countrj 

Kin'cvltn.  The  inhabitanU  of  Niuareh  (Lake 
Ii.  30). 

Hi'ua.    [Months.] 

Vi'MO  =  Niun.    &th.  >i.  2. 

irU'ndu  The  proper  name  of  an  idol  of 
Minereh,  in  whose  temple  Sennacheiib  was  wor- 
shipping when  asmssinated  by  his  eons,  Admn- 
nielech  nud  Shiititr  (3  K.  lii.  37  ;  Is.  niTii.  .SS). 
Rashi,  in  hi*  nolo  on  I>.  iiicii.  3B,  eiptains  Nis- 
toch  «a  "a  beam,  or  plank,  of  Noah's  ark,"  from 
the  analysis  which  is  given  of  Ihe  nord  by  Knb- 
bliiicil  eipoaiton.  What  the  true  elvnwlogy  may 
be  l>  eitremelT  doubtful.  If  the  origin  of  the 
word  be  Shemitic,  it  moy  be  derived,  as  Gesenius 
sH^ests,  from  the  Heb.  nttlier,  which  is  in  Arab, 
nisr,  "an  eagle,'*  with  the  tenniuntiou  Ach  or  ach, 
so  that  Nisroch  would  signify  '.'  the  great  eagle." 


r.1.7 


headed   human   figute,  wmcn  is  one  oi  me  mosi 

and  is  alwnvs  represented  as  contending  with  and 

HItt*(Heb.nrfAer)oocorainProv.  11T.2O,  "and 
hb  vinegar  Dp™  netlier  j"  and  in  Jer.  ii.  22.     The 

stand  by  the  tenn  ni'fre.  i.  e.  nitrate  of  potassa — 
"sall|ietre" — but  the  rtrpor  or  Xitpor  of  the 
Greeks,  the  ni'trvm  of  the  Latins,  and  the  nutrsiinr 
native  carbonate  of  soda  of  modem  chemistry.  The 
tatter  part  of  the  pn*!<age  in  Proverbs  is  well  ei- 
plninal  by  ."^haw,  who  sap  (7ivn.  ii.  ^ST),  •'the 
iinsuilnblciKis  of  Ihe  tinging  of  songs  to  n  henry 
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hflart  is  very  finely  compered  to  the  contntriety 
there  is  between  vinegar  and  natron.**  Natron  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  well-known  soria  lakes  of 
Egypt  described  by  Pliny,  and  referred  to  by  Strabo, 
which  are  situated  in  the  barren  valley  of  Bdhr 
hela-ma  (the  Waterless  Sea],  about  50  miles  W.  of 
Cairo. 

Ho.    [No-Amon.] 

Hoadi  ah.  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Binnui,  who 
with  Meremoth,  Eleazar,  and  Jozabad,  weighed  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  the  Temple 
which  were  brought  back  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii. 
33).  "2.  The  prophetess  Noadiah  joined  Sanballat 
and  Tobiah  in  their  attempt  to  intimidate  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  vi.  U). 

Ho'ah,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Adam,  in  the 
Ime  of  Seth,  was  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  grandson 
of  Methuselah.  Of  his  father  Lamech  all  that  we 
know  is  comprised  in  the  words  that  he  uttered  on 
the  birth  of  his  son,  words  the  more  significant 
when  we  contrast  them  with  the  saying  of  the 
other  Lamech  of  the  race  of  Cain,  which  have  also 
been  preserved.  In  the  reason  which  Lamech  gives 
for  calling  his  son  Noah,  there  is  a  play  upon  the 
name  which  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  in  English. 
He  called  his  name  Noah  (Noach,  rest),  saying, 
**  this  same  shall  comfort  us  "  (yenachamdnO).  It 
is  quite  plain  that  the  name  ''  rest*"  and  the  verb 
"comfort,**  are  of  dififerent  roots;  and  we  must 
not  try  to  make  a  philologist  of  Lamech,  and  sup- 
pose that  he  was  giving  an  accurate  denvation  of 
the  name  Noah.  He  meiely  plays  upcxi  the  name, 
after  a  fashion  common  enough  in  all  ages  and 
countnes.  Of  Noah  himself  from  this  time  we 
hear  notliing  more  till  he  is  500  years  old,  when  it 
is  said  he  b^t  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 
Very  remarkable,  however,  is  the  glimpse  which 
we  get  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  ante-diluvian 
world.  The  naiTative  it  is  ti  ue  is  brief,  and  on 
many  points  obscure  :  a  mystery  hangs  orer  it 
which  we  cannot  penetrate.  It  stands  thus :  "  And 
it  came  to  pass  when  men  (the  Adam)  began  to 
multiply  on  the  face  of  the  ground  and  daughtei^ 
weiu  bora  unto  them ;  then  the  sons  of  God  (the 
Elohim)  saw  the  daughters  of  men  (the  Adam) 
that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  to  them  wives 
of  all  that  they  chose.  And  Jehovah  said.  My 
spirit  shall  not  for  ever  rule  (or  be  humbled)  in 
men,  seeing  that  they  are  [or,  in  their  error  they 
are]  but  flesh,  and  their  days  shall  be  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  The  Xcphilim  were  on  the  earth 
in  those  days ;  and  also  aflerwai-ds  when  the  sons 
of  God  (the  Elohim)  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of 
men  (the  Adam),  and  children  were  bora  to  them, 
these  were  the  heroes  which  were  of  old,  men  of 
renown."  Here  a  number  of  perplexing  questions 
present  theniselves :  Who  were  the  sons  of  God  ? 
Who  the  daughters  of  men  ?  Who  the  Xephilim  ? 
What  Is  the  meaning  of  **  My  spirit  shall  not  al- 
ways rule,  or  dwell,  or  be  humbled  in  men ;"  and 
of  the  words  which  follow,  •*  But  their  days  shall 
be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years?"  We  will 
briefly  review  the  principal  solutions  which  have 
been  given  of  these  difliculties.  a.  Sons  of  Goti 
and  daughtei"s  of  men.  Three  different  intei-pi-eta- 
tions  have  from  very  early  times  been  given  of  this 
most  sin::ular  passage,  1.  The  "  sons  of  Elohim  " 
were  explained  to  mean  sons  of  princes,  or  men  of 
high  rank  who  dogi-aded  themselves  by  contraotini; 
marriages  with  "  the  daughters  of  men,"  t.  c.  witii 
women  of  inteiior position.     2.  A  second  intcrpret- 
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atien,  perhaps  not  less  ancient,  onderstands  kj  the 
''sons  of  Elohim,**  angels.  Two  modem  ppite» 
Byron  (in  his  drama  of  Cain)  and  Moore  {ia.  hi» 
Loves  of  ths  Angels),  have  availed  themaelTes  of 
this  last  interpretation  for  the  puipiMe  of  their 
poems.  3.  The  interpretation,  however,  wldeli  is 
now  most  generally  received,  is  that  ^Hiidi  under- 
stands by  "the  sons  of  the  Elohim"  the  family 
and  descendants  of  Seth,  and  by  **  the  dan^ten  of 
man  (Adam),"  the  women  of  the  &milj  cf  Gain. 
4.  A  fourth  interpretation  has  recently  faem  ad- 
vanced and  maintained  with  conskleFable  infenoity, 
by  the  author  of  the  Oenesis  of  the  Earth  aid 
Man,  He  underBtands  by  **  the  sons  of  the  Elo- 
him "  the  <*  servants  or  worshippers  cifaiee  goda" 
[taking  Elohhn  to  mean  not  God  but  gods^t  wboso 
he  supposes  to  have  belonged  to  a  distinct  pr^ 
Adamite  race.  **  The  daughters  of  mea,"  be  ooo- 
tends,  should  be  rendered  **  the  dau^^ters  of  Adam, 
or  the  Adamites,"  women,  that  is,  desoended  from 
Adam.  These  last  hod  hitherto  remained  true  in 
their  faith  and  worship,  but  were  now  pervcrteJ 
by  the  idolaters  who  intermarried  with  tjimi.  (h 
But  who  were  the  Nephilim?  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  the  offioiiig 
of  the  '*  sons  of  the  Elohim*'  and  <*  the  dan^tdim 
of  men.**  The  sacred  writer  says,  '*  the  KephUim 
wei-e  on  the  earth  in  those  days,'*  before  he  goes  oo 
to  speak  of  the  children  of  the  mixed  Doairiageii. 
The  name,  which  has  been  variously  explained, 
only  occurs  once  again  in  Num.  xiii.  33,  where  tlie 
Nephilim  ai*c  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Canaan- 
iti^  tribes.  If  it  is  of  Hebrew  origin  (which  how 
ever  may  be  doubted)  it  must  mean  either  **  fidkn/ 
i.e.  apostate  ones;  or  those  who  "fidi  upon' 
others,  violent  men,  plunderers,  freebootersy  Ibc 
It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  observe  that  if  the 
Nephilim  of  Canaan  were  descendants  of  the  Ne- 
philim in  Gen.  vi.  4,  we  have  here  a  very  strong 
argument  for  the  non-universality  of  the  I>e]a«^. 
c.  In  consequence  of  the  grievous  and  hopeless 
wickedness  of  the  world  at  this  time,  God  resolves 
to  destix)y  'it.  **  My  spirit,*'  He  says,  **  shall  tot 
always  "dwell"  or  "bear  sway"  in  man — inas- 
much as  he  is  but  flesh.  The  meaning  of  which 
seems  to  be  that  whilst  God  had  put  His  Sfurit  iu 
man,  t.  c.  not  only  the  breath  of  life,  but  a  suirttual 
poi't  capable  of  i^cognising,  loving,  and  worshipping 
Him,  man  had  so  much  sunk  down  into  the  lowest 
and  most  debasing  of  fleshly  pleasures,  as  to  have 
almost  extinguished  the  higher  light  within  him. 
Then  follows:  **  But  his  days  shall  be  a  bandied 
and  twenty  years,**  which  has  been  interpieted  by 
some  to  meim,  that  still  a  time  of  grace  shall  be 
given  for  repentance,  viz.,  120  yeare  befoi^  the 
Flood  shall  come ;  and  by  others,  that  the  duration 
of  human  life  should  in  future  be  limited  to  tlilc 
term  of  years,  instead  of  extending  over  centorie* 
as  before.  This  last  seems  the  most  natural  in- 
tei-pretation  of  the  Hebrew  words.  Of  Noah's  hfe 
during  this  age  of  almost  universal  aposta^  we  aie 
told  but  little.  It  is  merely  said,  that  he  was  a 
righteous  man  and  perfect  in  his  generations  (t.  c. 
amongst  his  contemporaries),  and  that  he,  Lke 
Enoch,  walked  with  God.  ^t.  Peter  calls  him  •*  a 
preacher  of  righteousness."  Besides  this  we  are 
merely  told  that  he  had  three  sons,  each  of  whom 
had  married  a  wife ;  that  he  built  the  Ark  in  ar- 
cordanoe  with  Divine  direction ;  and  that  he  was 
GOO  years  old  when  the  Flood  came.  Both  about 
the  Ark  and  the  Flood  so  many  questions  have  been 
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raised,  that  we  must  consider  each  of  these  aepar- 
ateljT.  The  Ark. — ^The  precise  meaoiog  of  the 
Hebrew  word  {titdh)  is  micertam.  The  word  only 
ocscniB  here  and  in  Exodus  (ii.  3).  In  all  prohal^* 
ility  it  is  to  the  old  Egyptian  that  we  are  to  look 
for  its  original  form.  Bunsen,  in  his  vocabulary, 
gires  tba,  **ii  chest/'  tpt,  "  a  boat,"  and  in  the 
Copt.  Vera,  of  Eiod.  ii.  3,  5,  theln  is  the  render^ 
ii^  of  tibdh.  This  '•  chest,"  or  "  boat,'*  was  to  be 
made  of  gopher  (i.  g.  cypress)  wood,  a  kind  of 
timber  w£udi  both  for  its  lightness  and  its  dura- 
bility was  emplmred  by  the  Phoenicians  for  building 
thor  Tcssels.  The  planks  of  the  ark,  after  being 
put  together,  were  to  be  protected  by  a  coating  of 
pitch,  or  nther  bitumen,  which  was  to  be  laid  on 
both  inside  and  outside,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  makii^;  it  water-tight,  and  perhaps  also  ss  a 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  marine  animals. 
The  ark  was  to  consist  of  a  number  of  '*  nests  "  or 
small  compartments,  with  a  view  no  doubt  to  the 
•cooToiient  distribution  of  the  different  animab  and 
their  food.  These  were  to  be  arranged  in  three 
lien,  one  abore  another ;  '*  with  lower,  second,  and 
third  (stories)  shalt  thou  make  it."  Means  wore 
.ilso  to  be  provided  for  letting  light  into  the  ark. 
In  the  A.  V.  we  read,  ^  A  tcindow  shalt  thou 
make  to  the  aric,  and  in  a  eubit  shalt  thou  finish  it 
above :" — words  which  it  must  be  confessed  convey 
no  very  intelligible  idea.  The  original,  however,  is 
obscure,  and  has  been  differently  interpreted.  What 
the  "window,"  or  ** light-hole"  was,  is  very 
puzzling.  It  was  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  ark 
apparently.  If  the  wordi  **  unto  a  cubit  shalt 
thou  finish  it  abooe"  refer  to  the  window  and  not 
to  the  ark  itself,  they  seem  to  imply  that  this 
aperture,  or  skylight,  extended  to  the  breadth  of 
a  cabit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.  But  if  so, 
it  could  not  have  been  merely  an  open  slit,  for  that 
would  have  admitted  the  rain.  Are  wc  then  to 
suppose  that  some  transparent,  or  at  least  translu- 
cent,  substance  was  employed?  It  would  almost 
seem  so.  A  different  word  is  used  in  chap.  viii.  6, 
'where  it  u  said  that  Noah  opened  the  Window  of 
the  ark.  There  the  word  is  (chcUldn),  which 
frequently  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense. 
Supposing  then  the  t$6har  to  be,  as  we  have  said, 
a  skylight,  or  series  of  skylights  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  ark,  the  chcdldn  might  very  well  be 
a  single  compartment  of  the  larger  window,  which 
could  be  opened  at  wilL  But  besides  the  window 
there  was  to  be  a  doof.  This  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  side  of  the  ark.  Of  the  shape  of  the  ark  no- 
thing is  said ;  but  its  dimennons  are  given.  It  was 
to  be  300  cubiU  in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in 
height.  Taking  21  inches  for  the  cubit;  the  ark 
would  be  525  feet  in  length,  87  feet  6  inches  in 
breadth,  and  52  foet  6  inches  in  height.  This  is 
veiy  oonsidenibly  larger  than  the  largest  British 
man-of-war.  It  should  be  remembermi  that  this 
huge  structure  was  only  intended  to  fioat  on  the 
water,  and  was  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
a  ship.  It  had  neither  roast,  sail,  nor  rudder ;  it 
was  in  fact  nothing  but  an  enormous  floating  house, 
or  oblong  box  mtho*.  Two  objects  only  were  aimed 
at  in  its  construction :  the  one  was  that  it  should 
have  ample  stowage,  and  the  other  that  it  should 
be  able  to  keep  steady  upon  the  water.  After 
■having  given  Noah  the  necessary  instructions  for 
the  building  of  the  ark,  God  tells  him  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  The  earth  is  to  be 
•destroyed  by  water.    **  And  I,  behold  I  do  bring 
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the  flood — ^wntei-s  upon  the  earth— to  destroy  all 
flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life  .  .  .  but  I  will 
establish  my  covenant  with  thee,  &c."  (vi.  17,  18). 
The  inmates  of  the  ark  are  then  specified.     They 
are  to  be  Noah  and  his  wi&,  and  hii  three  sons 
with  their  wives.     Noah  is  also  to  take  a  pair  oi 
each  kind  of  animal  into  the  ark  with  him  that  he 
may  preserve  them  alive ;  birds,  domestic  animals, 
and  creeping  things  are  particularly  mentioned. 
He  is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  each  of  tiiese 
stores  **  of  every  kind  of  food  that  is  eaten."     It  is 
added,  '*  Thus  did   Noah ;   according  to  all  that 
God  (Elohim)   commanded  him,  so  did  he."    A 
remarkable  addition  to  these  directions  occurs  in 
the  following  chapter.     The  pain  of  unimalM  are 
now  limited  to  one  of  unclean  animals,  whilst  of 
clean  animals  and  birds  (ver.  2),  Noah  is  to  take  to 
him  seven  pain.    How  is  this  addition  to  be  ac- 
counted for?    May  we  not  suppose  thafwe  have 
here  traces  of  a  separate  document  interwovoi  by  a 
later  writer  with  the  former  history?      Are  we 
then  to  understand  that  Noah  literally  conveyed  a 
pair  of  all  the  animals  of  the  world  into  the  ark  ? 
This  question  virtually  contains  in  it  another,  viz., 
whether  the  deluge  was  universal,  or  only  partial? 
If  it  was  only  partial,  then  of  course  it  was  necessarv 
to  find  room  but  for  a  comparatively  small  numbca' 
of  animals;   and  the  dimensions  of  the  ark  are 
ample  enough  for  the  required  purpose.    But  it  is 
not  only  the  inadequate  size  of  the  ark  to  contain 
all,  or  anything  like  all,  the  progeniton  of  our 
existing  species    of  aninuds,  which  is  conclusive 
against  a  universal  deluge.     Another  fact  points 
with  still  greater  force,  if  possible,  in  the  same 
direction,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  we  now 
find  these  animals  distributed  over    the  eai-th'ft 
surface.    We  now  know  that  every  great  continent 
has  its  own  peculiar  fauna ;    that  the    original 
centres  of  distribution  must  have  been  not  one,  but 
many  ;  further  that  the  areas  or  circles  around  these 
centres  must  have  been  occupied  by  their  pristine 
animals  in  ages  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  Noachian 
Deluge.     It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  if  all  the 
animals  of  the  world  were  literally  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  ark  and  so  saved  from  the  waters  of  n 
universal  deluge,  this  could  only  have  been  effected 
(even  supposing  there  was  space  for  them  in  the 
ark)  by  a  most  stupendous  miracle.    But  the  nar- 
rative does  not  compel  us  to  adopt  so  tremendous 
an  hypothesis.    We  shall  see  more  clearly  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  language  used  with  r^ard  to 
the  Flood  itself  that  even  tiiat  language,  s^ng  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose  that 
the  Deluge  was  universal.     Ihe  Flood. — The  ark 
was  finished,  and  all  its  living  freight  was  gathered 
into  it  as  in  a  place  of  safety.     Jehovah  shut  him 
in,  says  the  chronicler,  speaking  of  Noah.     And 
then  there  ensued  a  solemn  pause  of  seven  days 
before  the  threatened  destruction  was  let  loose.     At 
last  the  Flood  came;  the  waten  were  upon  the 
earth.     The  narrative  is  vivid  and  forcible,  though 
entirely  wanting  in  that  sort  of  description  which 
in  a  modem  historian  or  poet  would  have  occupied 
the  largest  space.     But  one  impression  is  left  upon 
the  mind  with  peculiar  vividness,  from  the  very 
simplicity  of  tiie  narrative,  and  it  is  that  of  utter 
desolation.     From  vii.  17  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
a  veiy  simple  but  very  powerful  and  impressive 
description  is  given  of  the  appalling  catastrophe. 
The  waters  of  the  Flood  incr^sed  for  a  period  of 
190  days  (40+150,  comparing  vii.  12  and  24). 
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And  tlicn  *'  God  remembered  Noah,"  and  made  a 
wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  waters 
were  assuaged.  The  ark  rested  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  on  the  mountains  of 
Ai-nmt.  After  this  the  waters  gradually  decreased 
till  the  Brst  day  of  the  toith  month,  when  the  tops 
of  the  mountuns  were  seen.  It  was  then  that 
Noah  sent  forth,  first,  the  raven,  which  flew  hither 
and  thither,  resting  probably  on  the  mountaiif-tops, 
but  not  returning  to  the  ark ;  and  next,  after  an 
inten'al  of  seven  days  (cf.  ver.  10),  the  dove,  "  to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  the  ground" 
(*.  e,  the  lower  plain  country).  '*  But  the  dove 
tuuud  no  rest  fur  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she 
returned  unto  him  into  the  ark."  After  waiting 
for  another  seven  days  he  again  sent  forth  the  dove, 
which  returned  this  time  with  a  fresh  olive-leaf  in 
her  month,  a  sign  that  the  waters  were  still  lower. 
And  once'  more,  after  another  interval  of  seven  days, 
he  sent  forth  the  dove,  and  she  '*  returned  not 
again  unto  him  any  mora/'  having  found  a  home 
for  herself  upon  the  earth.  On  raiding  this  nar- 
rative it  is  difficult,  it  must  be  conf«»ed,  to  re- 
concile the  langui^e  employed  with  the  hypothesis 
of  a  partial  deluge.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in 
the  bii^ness  of  most  of  the  terms  used,  but  rather 
in  the  precision  of  one  single  expression.  It  ift 
natui'al  to  suppose  that  the  writer,  when  he  speaks 
of  **  all  flesh,"  **  all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the 
bi'eath  of  life,**  refers  only  to  his  own  locality. 
This  sort  of  language  is  common  enough  in  the 
Bible  when  only  a  small  part  of  the  globe  is  in- 
tended. The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  orainecting 
of  this  statement  with  the  district  in  whidi  Noah 
is  supposed  to  have  lived,  and  the  assertkm  that  the 
waters  prevailed  fifteen  cubits  upward.  If  the 
Ararat  on  which  the  ark  rested  be  the  present 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  the  highest  peak  of 
which  is  moi-e  than  1 7,000  feet  above  the  sea  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  this  to  have 
Wu  covered,  the  water  reaching  15  cubits,  i.  e.  26 
feet  alH)ve  it,  unless  the  whole  earth  were  sub- 
merged. The  plain  meaning  of  the  narrative  is, 
that  far  as  the  eye .  could  sweep,  not  a  solitary 
mountain  reaied  its  head  above  the  waste  of  waters. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming  that  the 
ark  sti-anded  on  the  high  peaks  of  tlie  mountain 
now  called  Ararat,  or  even  that  that  mountain  was 
visible.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat  here 
mentioned  is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name  in 
Armenia,  we  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to 
liave  been  paiiial,  and  may  sup{)06c  it  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Eu))hrates,  and 
castwaixl  as  fjur  as  the  range  of  mountains  running 
down  to  tlie  Persian  gulf,  or  further.  As  the 
inundation  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  as 
well  as  by  the  rain,  some  great  and  sudden  sub- 
sidence of  the  land  may  have  taken  place,  accom- 
l>anicd  by  an  inrush  of  the  watera  of  the  Persian 
i^ulf,  similar  to  what  occuired  in  the  Kunn  of 
Cutch,  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  1819, 
when  the  sea  fiowed  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  con- 
verted a  tract  of  land,  2000  squai-e  mrles  in  area, 
into  an  inland  sea  or  lagoon.  It  has  sometimes 
been  asserted  that  the  facts  of  geology  ai*e  con- 
clusive against  the  possibility  of  a  universal  deluge. 
Formerly,  indeed,  tlie  existence  of  shells  and  corals 
at  the  top  of  high  mountains  was  taken  to  be  no 
less  conitlusivc  evidence  the  other  way.  They  wei« 
constantly  ap|)ealeil  to  as  a  proof  of  the  literal  truth 
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of  the  Scripture  narrative.     Even  withiB  tiie  Uuft 
thirty  years  geoloeists  like  Corier  and  Boddaod 
have  thought  that  the  tuperjicki  depotiiM  might  be 
referred  to  the  period  of  the  Noaduan  Flood.    Sob- 
sequent  investigation,  however,  showed  that  if  the 
received  chronology  were  even  approadmately  cor- 
rect, this  was  out  of  the  question,  as  these  dmoaits 
must  have  taken  place  thousaods  of  ymn  bcfinv 
the  time  of  Noah,  and  indeed  before  the  creation  of 
man.    So  far  then,  it  is  dear,  there  is  no  evideac^ 
now  on  the  earth's  surfiMe  in  favour  of  a  muTenal 
deluge.  But  is  there  any  positive  ideological  evideuce 
against  it?     Hugh  Miller  and  other  geologists  have 
maintained  that  theie  is.     Thcj  appeal  to  tlie  AmC 
that  in  various  parts  of  the  worid,  audi  as  AorergDe 
in  France,  and  along  the  flanks  of  Aetna,  there  are 
cones  of  loose  scoriae  and  ashes  bekx^;!]^  to  long 
extinct  volcanoes,  which  must  be  at  leMt  triple  die 
antiquity  of  the  Noadiian  Deluge,  and  whidi  yet 
exhibit  no  traoei  of  abrasion  by  the  action  of  water. 
These  loose  cones,  they  argue,  mast  have  been  swept 
away  had  the  water  of  the  l^eluge  e^-er  readied 
them.    But  this  argument  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive.   There  is,  however,  other  cridcnee  con- 
clusive against  the  hypothesis  of  a  onivenal  ddoge, 
mirade  apart.    **  The  first  effect  of  the  coverioK  « 
the  whole  globe  with  water  would  be  a  complete 
change  in  its  climate,  the  general  tendency  being  to 
lower  and  equalize  the  temperature  of  all  parts  of 
its  surflMre.     Pari  pasm  with  this  process  .... 
would  ensue  the  destruction  of  the  great  majority  of 
marine  animals.     And  this  would  take  place,  psirtly 
by  reason  of  tlie  entire  rhange  in  dimatal  condHioos, 
too  sudden  and  general  to  be  escaped  by  nugnition  ^ 
and,  in  still  greater  measure,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudd<^n  diange  in  the  depth  of  the  water.    Gnat 
multitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only  live  betweti 
tide-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than  fifty  fiithems; 
and  as  by  the  hypothesis  the  land  hod  to  be  de- 
pressed many  thousands  of  feet  in  a  few  months 
and  to  be  raised  again  with  equal  celerity,  it  follows 
that  the  animals  could  not  possibly  have  acoom- 
modated  themselves  to  such  vast  and  rapkl  diaoget. 
All  the  littoial  animals,  therefore,  would  have  been 
killerl.     The  race  of  acom-shells  and  periwinkle! 
would  have  been  exterminated,  and  all  the  oonJ- 
reefs  of  the  Pacific  would  at  once  have  been  con- 
verted into  dead  coral,  never  to  grow  again.    But 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  tliat  acom-ehells, 
periwinkles,  and  coral  still  survive,  and  there  is 
good  evidence  that  they  have  continued  to  exist  and 
flourish  for  many  thousands  of  years.   On  the  other 
hand  Noah  was  not  di)'ected  to  take  marine  animal'* 
of  any  kind  into  the  ark,  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  t» 
see  how  they  could  have  been  pi^eserved.     Again, 
had  the  whole  globe  been  submergeil,  the  sen-water 
covering  the  land  would  at    oni-e  liave  destrovcd 
every  fi-csh-wator  fish,  mollusk,  and  worm ;  and  ta 
none  of  these  were  taken  into  the  ark,  the  se^'eni! 
species  would  have  become  extinct.    Nothing  of  th« 
kind  has   occuired.      Lastly,  such  experiments  «.<> 
kive  been  made  with  legard  to  the  action  oi  sf:)- 
water  upon  terrestrial  pliints  leave  veiy  little  <loubl 
that  submergence  in  sea-water  for  ten  or  elerori 
months  would  have  effectually  destroyed  not  only 
the  great  majority  of  the  plants,  but  their  seeds  a> 
I  well.     And  yet  it  is  not  said  that  Noah  took  any 
,  stock  of  plants  with  him  into  the  ark,  or  tiut  the 
I  animals  which    issued   fi-om   it   hail   the   slightest 
I  ditiiculty  in  obtaining  pasture.     There  are;  then,  it 
;  must  be  confessed,  very  strong  grounds  for  believing 
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thai  DO  niuTenBl  deluge  ever  occurred.  Suppose 
the  Flood,  od  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  local : 
sappofe,  for  isstaoce,  the  yalley  of  the  Euphrates 
to  hare  been  tubroerged;  aud  then  the  necessity 
tor  prcserrmg  all  the  species  of  animals  disappears. 
For,  in  the  first  plaoe»  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
th«  birds  and  xnanj  of  the  large  nmmmals  from 
getting  awaj;  and  in  the  next,  the  number  of 
specks  peculiar  to  that  geographical  area,  and  which 
would  be  abeoluteljr  destroyed  by  its  being  flooded, 
sappoeing  they  could  not  escape,  is  insignificant." 
AU  these  coasideratioos  point  with  overwhelming 
focoe  in  the  same  direction,  and  compel  us  to  be- 
liere,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  stupendous  miracle 
waa  wrought,  that  the  Flood  of  Noah  (like  other 
deluges  of  which  we  read)  extended  only  over  a 
limited  area  of  the  globe.  It  now  only  remains  to 
notice  the  later  allusions  to  the  catastrophe  occur- 
ring in  the  Bible,  and  the  traditions  of  it  preserved 
in  other  nations  besides  the  Jewish.  The  word 
specially  used  to  designate  the  Flood  of  Koah 
{AammM4d)  occurs  in  only  one  other  passage  of 
Scripture,  P^  xxix.  10.  In  Is.  liv.  9,  the  Flood  is 
spoken  of  as  «*  the  waters  ot  Noah."  In  the  N.  T. 
our  Lmti  gives  the  sanction  of  His  own  authority 
to  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative.  Matt.  zxiv. 
37  (c£.  Luke  xvii.  26).  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the 
*'  long  suffering  of  God,"  which  **  waited  in  the 
days  of  Noah."  And  again,  in  his  Second  Epistle 
(ii.  5)  he  dies  it  as  an  instance  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  who  spared  not  the  old  world, 
&e«  The  traditions  of  many  nations  have  pi^eserved 
the  memory  of  a  great  and  destructive  flood  from 
which  but  a  small  pert  of  mankind  escaped.  It  is 
not  always  very  clear  whether  they  point  back  to  a 
common  centre,  or  whether  they  were  of  national 
growth.  The  traditions  which  come  nearest  to  the 
Biblical  account  are  those  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Asia.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  Chaldean.  It 
is  preserved  in  a  fragment  of  Berosus,  and  tells  how 
Xbuthrus  built  a  vessel  in  which  he  was  saved 
from  a  great  deluge,  with  different  animals,  birds, 
and  quadrupeds.  Other  notices  of  a  Flood  may  be 
found  (a)  in  the  Phoenician  mythology,  where  the 
victory  of  Pontos  (the  sea)  over  Demarous  (the 
earth)  is  mentioned:  (6)  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
partly  borrowed  no  doubt  from  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative, and  partly  perhaps  from  some  Babylonian 
story.  To  these  must  be  added  (c)  the  Phrygian 
story  of  king  Annakos  or  Nannakos  (Enoch)  in 
Iconium,  who  reached  an  age  of  more  than  300 
years,  foretold  the  Flood,  and  wept  and  prayed  for 
his  people,  seeing  the  destruction  that  was  coming 
upon  them.  Very  curious,  as  showing  what  deep 
root  tfiis  tradition  must  have  taken  in  the  country, 
is  the  fivrt  that  «o  late  rs  the  time  of  SepUmius 
.Severus,  a  medal  was  struck  at  Apamea,  on  which 
the  Flood  is  commemorated.  As  belonging  to  this 
cycle  of  tradition,  must  be  reckoned  also  (1)  the 
Syrian,  related  by  Lucian,  and  connected  with  a 
huge  chasm  in  the  earth  near  Hierofiolis  into  which 
the  waters  of  the  Flood  are  supposed  to  have 
drained:  and  (2)  the  Aimenian  quoted  by  Josephus. 
A  second  cycle  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern  Asia. 
To  this  belong  the  Pei'sian,  Indian,  and  Chinese. 
The  Persian  is  mixed  up  with  its  cosmogony,  and 
hence  loses  anything  like  an  historical  aspect.  The 
Chinese  story  is,  in  many  respects,  singularly  like  the 
BiblicaL  The  Indian  tradition  appears  in  various 
forms.  Of  these,  the  one  which  most  renuukably 
agrees  with  the  Biblical  account  is  that  contained  in 


the  Mah&bh^rata.  The  account  of  the  Flood  in  the 
Koran  is  drawn  apparently,  partly  from  Biblical  and 
partly  from  Persian  sources.  In  the  main,  no  doubt, 
it  follows  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  but  dwells  at 
length  on  the  testimony  of  Noah  to  the  unbelieving. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  version  is,  that  Noah 
calls  in  vain  to  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  into  the 
ark ;  he  refuses,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  a  moun- 
tain, and  is  drowned  before  his  father's  eyes.  A 
third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among  the 
American  nations.  These,  as  might  be  expected, 
show  occasionally  some  marks  of  resembbnce  to  the 
Asiatic  legends.  "Of  the  different  nations  that 
inhabit  Blexico,"  says  A.  von  Humboldt,  '*  the 
following  had  pointings  resembling  the  deluge  of 
Coxcox,  viz.,  the  Aztecs,  the  Mixtecs,  the  Zapotecs, 
the  X^ascaltecs,  and  the  Mechoncans.  The  Noah, 
Xisuthrus,  or  Manu  of  these  nations  is  termed  Cox- 
cox,  Teo-Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He  saved  himself  with 
his  wife  Pochiquetzatl  in  a  bark,  or  according  to 
other  traditi(Mi8  cm  a  raft."  A  peculiarity  of 
many  of  these  American  Indian  traditions  must  be 
noted,  and  that  isy  that  the  Flood,  according  to 
them,  usually  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  First 
Man,  who,  together  with  his  family  escape.  It 
may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
traditions  of  more  cultivated  races,  to  mention  the 
legend  still  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Figt  islands,  although  not  belonging;  to  our  last 
group.  One  more  cycle  of  traditions  we  shall 
notice — that,  tIz.,  of  the  Hellenic  races.  Helbs 
has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  aswciated  with 
Ogyges  and  the  other,  in  a  far  more  elaborate  form, 
with  Deucalion.  Both,  however,  are  of  late  origin, 
— they  were  unknown  to  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Herodotus,  though  he  mentions  Dencalion  as  one 
of  the  first  kings  of  the  Hellenes,  says  not  a  word 
about  the  Flood  (i.  56).  Pindar  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  it  {filijmp,  ix.  370*.).  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  later  the  narrative,  the  more 
definite  the  form  it  assumes,  and  the  more  nearly 
it  resembles  the  Mosaic  account.  It  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  records  of  the 
Deluge,  at  least  if  we  are  to  credit  Manetho.  Nor 
has  any  such  record  been  detected  on  the  monu- 
ments, or  preserved  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt. 
AfUr  the  jF%>0(/.— Noah's  fint  act  after  he  left  the 
ark  was  to  build  an  altar,  and  to  offer  sacrifices. 
This  is  the  first  altar  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture, 
and  the  first  burnt  sacrifice.  Jehovah  accepts  tlie 
saci-ifice  of  Noah  as  the  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  man  that  he  desires  reconciliation  and  com- 
munion with  God.  Then  follows  the  blessing  of 
God  (Elohim)  upon  Noah  and  his  sons.  All  living 
creatures  ai-e  now  given  to  man  for  food  ;  but  ex- 
I>ress  provision  is  made  that  the  blood  (in  which  is 
the  life)  should  not  be  eaten.  Next,  God  makes 
provision  for  the  security  of  human  life.  The 
blood  of  man,  in  which  is  his  life,  is  yet  more 
precious  than  the  blood  of  beasts.  Hence  is  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  the  civil  power.  Thus  with 
the  beginning  of  a  new  world  God  gives,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  promise  which  secures  the  stability  of 
the  natural  order  of  the  universe,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  couDecrates  human  life  with  a  special 
sanctity  as  resting  upon  these  two  pillars — the 
brotherhood  of  men,  and  man's  likeness  to  God. 
Of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  as  they  are  called, 
the  observance  of  which  was  required  of  all  Jewish 
proselytes,  three  only  are  here  expressly  mentioned, 
it  is  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing  and  the  covenant 
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made  with  Nuah  after  the  Fhxxl  that  we  find  the 
•strongest  evidence  that  in  the  sense  of  the  writer  it 
was  universal,  t. «.,  that  it  extended  to  all  the  then 
knoicn  xcorld.  The  literal  truth  of  the  narrative 
obliges  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  hitman  race, 
except  eight  persons,  perished  by  the  waters  of  the 
flood.  Noah  is  clearly  the  head  of  a  new  human 
family,  the  representative  of  the  whole  race.  It  is 
as  such  that  God  makes  His  covenant  with  him ; 
and  hence  selects  a  natural  phenomenon  as  the  sign 
of  that  covenant.  The  bow  in  the  cloud,  seen  by 
every  nation  under  heaven,  is  an  unfailing  witness 
to  the  truth  of  God.  Was  the  rainbow,  then,  we 
ask,  never  seen  before  the  flood  ?  Was  this  **  sign 
in  the  heavens  "  beheld  for  the  first  time  by  the 
eight  dwellers  in  the  ai'k  when,  af^er  their  long 
imprisonment,  they  stood  again  upon  the^reen 
eaAh,  and  saw  the  dark  humid  clouds  spanned  by 
its  glorious  arch?  Such  seems  the  meaning  of 
the  narrator.  And  yet  this  implies  that  there  was 
no  itu'n  before  the  flcxxl,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature 
were  changed,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  by 
that  event.  Hence,  many  writers  have  supposed 
tliat  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  not  that  the 
rainbow  now  appeared  for  the  hrst  time,  but  that 
it  was  now  for  the  fii-st  time  invested  with  the 
sanctity  of  a  sign.  It  must  be  oonfe8f«d,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
words.  Noah  now  for  the  i^est  of  his  life  betook 
himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  following  in  this 
the  tradition  of  his  family.  It  is  particularly 
noticed  that  he  planted  a  vineyard.  Whether  in 
ignorance  of  its  properties  or  otherwise,  we  are  not 
informed,  but  he  drank  of  the  juice  of  the  grape 
till  he  became  intoxicated  and  shamefully  exposed 
himself  in  his  own  tent.  One  of  his  sons.  Ham, 
mocked  openly  at  his  father's  disgrace.  The  others, 
with  dutiful  care  and  reverence,  endeavoured  to 
hide  it.  When  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  liis 
intoxication,  he  declared  that  a  curse  should  rest 
upon  the  sons  of  Ham.  With  the  cvu-se  on  his 
youngest  son  was  joined  a  blessing  on  the  other  two. 
it  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  words  "  And  let  him 
ilwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  «  God,"  or  «  Japlict," 
is  the  subject  of  the  verb.  At  firet  it  seems  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  Noah  prays  that  God 
would  dwell  there.  But  the  blessing  of  Shem  has 
been  spoken  already.  It  is  better  therefore  to  take 
Japhet  as  the  subject.  What  then  is  meant  by  his 
dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem?  Not  of  course 
that  he  should  so  occupy  them  as  to  thrust  out  the 
orii^inal  possessors;  nor  even  that  they  should 
melt  into  one  people ;  but  as  it  would  seem,  that 
Japhet  may  enjoy  the  religious  privileges  of  Shem. 
After  this  prophetic  blessing  we  hoar  no  more  of 
the  patriarch  but  the  sum  of  his  yeai-s. 

No'ah.  One  of  the  five  daughtei-s  of  Zelo- 
phchad  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11 ;  Josh, 
xvii.  3). 

No-a'moE  (Nah.  iii.  8),  Ho  (Jer.  xlvi.  25 ;  Ez. 
XXX.  U,  15,  16),  a  city  of  Egypt,  Thebae  (Thebes), 
or  Diospolis  Magna.  The  second  part  of  the  fii-st 
foiTii  is  the  name  of  AMEN,  the  chief  divinity  of 
Thebes,  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  connexion  with 
this  plnce  in  Jeremiah,  "Behold,  I  will  punish 
Amon  in  No,  and  Pharaoh,  ami  Egypt,  with  their 
gods,  and  their  kings;"  and  jierhaps'also  alluded  to 
in  Ezekiel  (xxx.  15).  There  is  a  difficulty  as  to 
the  meaning  of  No.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  No  is  a  Shemitic  name,  and  that  Amon 
is  nd«led  in  Nahum  (/.  c.)  to  distinguish  Thebes  iVotn 
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some  other  pbioe  bearing  the  same  name^  or  on  a^ 
coimt  of  the  oonneziai  of  Amen  with  that  city. 
Jerome  supposes  No  to  be  either  Alemidria  or  Egypt 
itself.  Champollioa  takes  it  to  be  Dioipoiit  in 
Lower  E^pt ;  but  Gesenius  (/.  c),  well  obacrret 
that  it  would  not  then  be  compared  in  N^nm  t« 
Nineveh.  This  and  the  evidence  of  the  Aayrian 
record  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  Thebea.  The  de- 
scription of  No- Amon,  as  **  situate  among  tiie  riveis 
the  waters  round  about  it"  (Nah.  /.  c),  remarfcaUy 
characterizes  Thebes. 

ITob  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  11 ;  Neh.  zL  32)  was  a  a- 
ccitlotal  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  ■tasted 
on  some  eminence  near  Jerualem.     That  it  was 
on  one  of  the  roads  which  led  from  the  north  to  the 
capital,  and  within  sight  of  it,  is  certidn  firom  the 
illustrative  passage  in  which  Isaiah  (z.  28-33)  ^ 
scribes  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army.    In  tkii 
spirited  sketch  the  poet  sees  the  enemy  pooriiy 
down  from  the  north.     It  is  implied  here  desrlr 
that  Nob  was  the  last  station  in  their  line  of  march, 
whence  the  invaders  could  see  Jerusalem,  and  wbtaet 
they  could  be  seen,  as  they  <* shook  the  hand"  in 
proud  derision  of  their  enemies.     Nob  was  one  of  tke 
places  where  the  tabernacle,  or  ark  of  JdMfvah,  «h 
kept  for  a  time  during  the  days  of  its  waodsiBp 
before  a  home  was  provided  for  it  on  mount  Zion 
(2  Sam.  vi.  1,  &c.).    A  company  of  the  Beojinita 
settled  here  after  the  return  from  the  exile  (Neh. 
xi.  32).    But  the  event  for  which  Nob  was  smiI 
noted  in  the  Scripture  annals,  was  a  frightfol  aof 
sacre  which  occurred  there  iu  the  reign  of  Snil 
(1  Sam.  zxii.  17-19).     All  trace  of  the  name  ka 
disappeared  from  the  country  long  ago.    Jcnw 
states  that  nothing  remained  in  his  time  to  indiate 
where  it  had  been.     Geographers  are  not  agreed  ff 
to  the  precise  spot  with  which  we  are  to  idnkift' 
the  ancient  locality.    Some  of  the  oonjectares  « 
this  point  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned.     KiepofK 
Map  places  Nob  at  El-Isdvcieh,  not  fiu*  from  viaAlfi 
about  a  mile  north-west  of  Jerusalem.    Bot  it 
must  be  regarded  9&  fatal  to  this  identificatioo  Uat 
Jenisalem  is  not  to  be  seen  from  that  pmot.    Xr. 
Porter  expi-esses  the  confident  belief  th^  Nob  is  to 
be  sought  on  a  low  peaked  tell,  a  little  to  the  rif^t 
of  the  northern  road  and  opposite  to  Shdfdt.    Tbe 
Nob  spoken  of  above  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
another  which  Jerome  mentions  in  the  pbun  et 
Sharon,  not  £ir  from  Lydda. 

Noliah.  The  name  conferred  by  the  oonqaenr 
of  Kenath  and  the  villages  in  dependence  on  it  «b 
his  new  acquisition  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  For  a  oertiiB 
period  after  the  establishment  of  the  Israelite  lak 
the  new  name  remained,  and  is  used  to  mark  the 
course  taken  bv  Gideon  in  his  chase  after  Zebah  sad 
Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii.  11).  But  it  is  not  sgna 
heard  of,  and  the  original  appellation,  as  is  nsosl  in 
such  cases,  appears  to  have  recovered  its  hold,  which 
it  has  since  i-etained ;  for  in  the  slightly  modified 
form  of  Kwvairat  it  is  the  name  of  the  place  to  the 
present  day. 

HolMih.  An  Israelite  warrior  (Num.  xxzIL42  , 
pix)bably,  like  Jair,  a  Manassite,  who  during  th'' 
conquest  of  the  territory  on  the  east  of  Jordan  p»- 
sessed  himself  of  the  town  of  Kennth  and  the Ti- 
lages  or  hamlets  dependent  upon  it  (Heb.  "  daugl;- 
ters'*),  and  gave  them  his  own  name. 

Nod.  .[Cain.] 

No'dab,  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe  mentwiKJ 
only  in  1  Chr.  v.  19,  in  the  account  of  the  war  ^f 
the  lU'ubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  trii* 
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Maooaieh,  against  the  Hagarites  (verses  9-22,  ver. 
)).  It  has  been  supposed  that  Nodab  was  one  of 
e  sons  of  Ishmael.  bat  we  have  no  other  mention 
Nodab,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  grand- 
II  or  other  descendant  of  the  patriarch,  and  that 

0  name,  in  the  time  of  the  record,  was  that  of  a 
ibe  spnu^from  such  descendant. 

Vo'«.    The  patriarch  Noah  (Tob.  iv.  12 ;  Matt. 

ir.  37,  38;  Luke  iu.  36,  zvii.  26,  27). 

Vo'«ba=N£KODA  1  (1  Eidr.  v.  31 ;  comp.  Ear. 

48). 

Vo'gah.    One  of  the  thirteen  sods  of  David  who 

ere   bom  to  him  in  Jeniaalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  7, 

r.  6).' 

VolialL    The  fourth  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 

iL2). 

VOB.     Nan,  the  fiither  of  Joshna  (1  Chr.  vii.  27). 

V0|^  ris.  six.  13,  Jer.  u.  16,  Ez.  xu.  13,  16), 

OPH   (Hos.  iz.  6),  a  city  of  Egypt,  Memphis. 

base    forms   are    contracted    firom    the   ancient 

gmtian  common  name,  MEN-NUFB,  or  MEN- 

BFBU,  **  the  good  abode,"  or  perhaps  **  the  abode 

thi  good  one.*'    The  Hebrew  forms  are  regarded 

representing  colloquial  forms  of  the  name,  current 

ith  the  Shemites,  if  not  with  the  Egyptians  also. 

is  probable  that  the  epithet  '*  good "  refers  to 
dris,  whose  sacred  aninial  Apis  was  here  wor- 
ipped.  As  the  great  upper  Egyptian  dty  is  cha- 
darixed  in  Nahum  as  **  situate  among  the  rivers  ** 
ii«  8),  so  in  Hosea  the  lower  Egyptian  one  is  dis- 
ignbhed  by  its  Necropolis. 
Vo^^hah,  a  place  mentioned  only  in  Num. 
L  do,  in  the  remarkable  song  apparently  com- 
■ed  by  the  Amorites  after  their  conquest  of 
Bihboa  from  the  Moabites,  and  therefore  of  an 
rikr  date  than  the  Israelite  invasion.  It  b  named 
ith  Dibon  and  Medeba,  and  was  possibly  in  the 
iriibourhood  of  Heshbon.    A  name  very  similar 

Mophah  is  Nobah,  which  is  twice  mentioned. 
vmld  decides  that  Nophah  is  identical  with  the 
tter  of  these. 

JTOM-Jewal  (Gen.  zziv.  22 ;  Ez.  zzxv.  22  **  ear* 
ig;**  Is.  iii.  21 ;  Ez.  xvi.  12,  **  jewel  on  the  fore- 
ad").  A  ring  of  metal,  sometimes  of  gold  or 
iTor,  passed  usually  through  the  right  nostril,  and 
am  by  way  of  ornament  by  women  in  the  East, 
s  diameter  is  usually  1  in.  or  1|  in.,  but  some- 
mes  as  mudi  as  3|  in.  Upon  it  are  strung  beads, 
nl,  or  jewels.  In  Egypt  it  is  now  almost  oon- 
led  to  the  lower  classes. 

Vvnlwr.  Like  most  Oriental  nations,  it  is  pro- 
tbk  that  the  Hebrews  in  their  written  calculations 
ado  use  of  the  letters  of  Ihe  alphabet  That  they 
d  so  in  post-Babylonian  times  we  have  conclusive 
idence  in  the  Maccabeean  coins ;  and  it  is  highly 
vbable  that  this  was  the  case  also  in  earlier  times, 
at  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in 

1  existing  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T. 
le  numerical  expressions  arc  written  at  length,  yet, 
I  the  other,  the  variations  in  the  several  versions 
itween  themselves  and  from  the  Hebi-ew  text, 
Idfld  to  the  evident  inconsistencies  in  numerical 
atement  between  certain  passages  of  that  text 
lelf,  seem  to  prove  that  some  shorter  mode  of 
riting  was  originally  in  vogue,  liable  to  be  mift> 
iderstood,  and  in  &ct  misunderstood  by  copyists 
id  translators.  These  variations  appear  to  have 
"ooeeded  from  the  alphabetic  method  of  writing 
imbera.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
meat  least  of  the  numbers  mentioned  in  Scripture 
«  intended  to  be  representative  vather  than  deter- 
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minativc.  Certam  nombexv,  as  7,  10,  40,  lOCt* 
were  regarded  as  giving  the  idea  of  completeness* 
Without  entering  into  St.  Augustine's  theory  of 
this  usage,  we  may  remark  that  the  notion  of  x«- 
presentative  numbers  in  certain  cases  is  one  ex- 
tremely common  among  Eastern  natimi,  who  have 
a  prejudice  against  counting  their  possessions  accur- 
ately; that  it  enters  lai^ly  into  many  ancient 
systems  of  chronology,  and  that  it  is  found  in  the 
l^oso^cal  and  m^bqphysical  specuktions  not  only 
of  the  Pythagorean  and  other  andent  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, both  Greek  and  Roman,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  later  Jewish  writers,  of  the  Gnostics,  and 
also  of  such  Christian  writers  as  St.  Augustine 
himself.  We  proceed  to  give  some  instam»s .  of 
numbers  used  (a),  representatively,  and  thus  pro- 
bably by  design  indefinitely  or  (6),  definitely,  but, 
as  we  may  say  preferentially,  t.  c^  because  soaav 
meam'ng  (which  we  do  not  in  all  cases  understand) 
was  attached  to  them.  1.  iSinvn,  as  denoting  either 
plurality  or  completeness,  is  so  freqoent  as  to^jnake 
a  selection  only  of  instances  necessary,  e.  g,  uven- 
fold.  Gen.  iv.  24 ;  seven  times,  t.  e.  completely. 
Lev.  zzvi.  24 ;  Fk  zii.  6 ;  seven  (t.  e.  many)  loays, 
Deut.  zzviii.  25.  2.  Ten  as  a  preferential  number 
is  exemplified  in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
law  of  Tithe.  3.  Seventy,  as  compounded  of 
7x  10,  appears  frequently,  e,g,,  seventy  fold  (Gen. 
iv.  24;  Matt,  zviii.  22).  Its  definite  use  appears 
in  the  ofieriogs  of  70  shekels  (Num.  vu.  13,  19, 
and  foil.) ;  the  70  elders  (xL  16)  ;  70  years  of  cap- 
tivity (Jer.  zzv.  11).  4.  Five  appears  in  the  table 
of  punishments,  of  legal  requirements  (Ex.  zxii.  1 ; 
Lev.  V.  16,  zziL  14,  zzvii.  15;  Num.  v.  7,  xviii. 
16),  and  in  th«  five  empires  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.). 
5.  Ibw  is  used  in  i-e&rence  to  the  4  winds  (Dan. 
vii.  2) ;  and  the  so-called  4  comers  of  the  earth  ; 
the  4  creatores,  each  with  4  wings  and  4  fiices,  of 
Ezekiel  (i.  5  and  foil.);  4  rivers  of  Pandoe  (Gen. 
ii.  10);  4  beasts  (Dan.  vii.,  and  Rev.  iv.  6);  the 
4  eqoal-sided  Temple-chamber  (Ez.  zL  47).  6. 
Three  was  regarded,  both  by  the  Jews  and  other 
nations,  as  a  specially  complete  and  mystic  number. 
7.  Ttoeive  (3  x  4^  appears  in  12  trib<9i,  12  stones 
in  the  high-priests  breast-plate,  12  Apostles,  12 
foundation-stones,  and  12  gates  (Rev.  zzi.  19-21). 
S.  Forty  appears  in  many  enumerations ;  40  dayb 
of  Moses  (Ez.  zxiv.  18) ;  40  years  in  the  wilderaesN 
(Num.  xiv.  34) ;  40  days  and  nights  of  Elijah  (1  K. 
xix.  8).  9.  One  hmdred.—lOO  cubiU*  length  of 
the  Tabernacle-court  (Ex.  zzvii.  18);    100  men, 

I.  e.  a  large  number  (Lev.  xzvi.  8);  Gideon's  300 
men  (Judg.  vii.  6) ;  leader  of  100  men  (1  Chr.  zii. 
14) ;  100  stripes  (Prov.  zvii.  10,  Ac.).  10.  Lastly, 
the  mystic  number  666  (Rev.  ziii.  18). 

Numbering,    [Census.] 

Numbers,  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Law  oi-  Pen- 
tateuch. It  takes  its  name  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
(whence  our  *  Numbers ')  from  the  double  number- 
ing or  census  of  the  people.  A.  Contents, — Tli^ 
Book  may  be  said  to  contain  generally  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  their  leavin<r 
Sinai,  in  the  second  year  after  the  Ezodus,  till  their 
arrival  at  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  their  joumeyings.  It  consists  of 
the  following  principal  divisions : — I.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  depai-ture  from  Sinai  (i.  1-x.  10). 

II.  Tlie  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan 
(x.  1 1-xiv.  45).  III.  A  brief  notfce  of  laws  given, 
and  events  which  ti-anspired,  during  the  thirty-seven 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  (xx,  1-xix.  22). 
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IV.  The  history  of  the  last  year,  from  the  second 
nrriral  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh  till  they  rench 
**the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho"  (xx. 
1-xxxvi.  13). — I.  (a.)  The  object  of  the  encamp- 
ment at  Sinai  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  now 
time  to  depart  in  order  that  the  object  may  be 
achieyed  for  which  Israel  has  been  sanctiBed.  That 
object  is  the  occupation  of  the  Promised  Land. 
Therefore  Israel  must  be  organized  as  Jehorah's 
urmy :  and  to  this  end  a  mustering  of  all  who  are 
capable  of  bearing  arms  is  necessary.  Hence  the 
book  opens  with  the  numbering  of  the  people, 
chapters  i.-ir.  These  OHitain,  first,  the  census  of 
all  the  tribes  or  clans  (chap,  i.);  secondly,  the 
arrangement  of  the  camp,  and  the  order  of  march 
(chap,  ii.) ;  thiiidly,  the  special  and  separate  census 
of  the  Levites  (chaps,  iii.,  iv.).  (6.)  Chapters  t., 
vi.  Certain  laws  apparently  supplementary  to  the 
legislation  in  Leviticus,  (c.)  Chapters  vii.  1-z.  10. 
Events  occurring  at  this  time,  and  regulations  con- 
nected  with  them. — ^11.  March  from  Sinai  to  the 
borders  of  Canaan,  (a.)  We  have  here,  first,  the 
Older  of  march  described  (x.  14*28) ;  the  appeal  of 
Moses  to  his  father-in-law,  Hobab,  to  accompany 
them  in  their  journeys;  and  the  diant  which  ac- 
companied the  moving  and  the  resting  of  the  ark 
(vers.  35,  36).  (6.)  An  account  of  several  of  the 
stations  and  of  the  events  which  happened  at  them 
^x.  11-zU.  1.5)  ;  the  sending  of  the  spies  from  the 
wilderness  of  Plaran  {et  Tyh\  their  report,  the 
refusal  of  the  people  to  enter  Canaan,  their  rejection 
in  consequence,  and  their  rash  attack  upon  the 
Amalekites,  which  resulted  in  a  defeat  (xii.  16-xiv. 
45). — III.  What  fdlows  must  be  referred  appar- 
ently to  the  thirty-seven  years  of  wanderings ;  but 
we  have  no  notices  of  time  or  place  (zv.  1-ziz.). — 
IV.  (a.)  The  narrative  returns  abruptly  to  the 
second  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh. 
Here  Miriam  dies,  and  the  people  murmur  for 
water,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  Promised  Land  (xx.  1-13).  They  in- 
tended perhaps,  as  before,  to  enter  Cannan  from  the 
Kouth.  They  therefore  desired  a  passage  through 
the  country  of  Edom.  The  Kdomites  refused  the 
request,  and  turned  out  in  arms  to  defend  their 
lx)rder.  The  Israelites  abandoned  the  attempt  as 
liopeless  and  turned  southwards,  keeping  along  the 
western  borders  of  Idumaea  till  they  I'eached  Ezion- 
geber  (xx.  14-21).  On  their  way  southwards  they 
stop  at  Mount  Hor,  or  rather  at  Moserah,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Kdomite  territory ;  and  from  this  spot 
it  would  seem  that  Aaron,  accompanied  by  his  bro- 
ther Moses  and  his  son  Eleazar,  quitted  the  camp 
in  order  to  ascend  the  mountain.  After  Aaron's 
death,  the  march  is  continued  southward.  The 
}>a$sage  fxxi.  1-3)  which  speaks  of  the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad  as  coming  out  against  the  Israelites  is 
clearly  out  of  place,  standing  as  it  does  after  the 
mention  of  Aaron's  death  ou  Mount  Hor.  Arad  is 
in  the  south  of  Palestine.  The  attack  therefore  must 
have  been  made  whilst  the  people  were  yet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kadesh.  (6.)  There  is  agnin  a 
c^sp  in  the  narrative.  We  are  tohl  nothing  of  the 
march  along  the  eastern  cilge  of  Edom,  but  sud- 
denly find  ourselves  transported  to  the  borders  of 
Moab.  Here  the  Israelites  successively  encounter 
and  defeat  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  and  of  Bashan 
(xxi.  10-35).  Their  successes  alarm  the  king  of  Moab, 
who,  distrusting  his  superiority  in  the  field,  sends 
tor  a  magician  to  cuine  his  enemies ;  hence  the  epi* 
»de  of  lialoam  (xxii.  1-xxiv.  25).     Other  artifices 


are  employed  by  the  Moabites  to  wctken  the  Israd- 
ites,  especially  through  the  inflaenoe  of  the  Uoefailish 
women  (xzv.  1).    'The  book  concludes  with  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  various  eocampinenti  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  (zzxiii.  1-49) ;  the  comniiiii 
to  destroy  the  Canaanites  (zxxlii.   50-56);   the 
boundaries  of  the  Promised  Laiod,  and  the  men  ap- 
pointed to  divide  it  (xxxiv.) ;  the  appointmeBt  of 
the  cities  of  the  Levites  and  the  dtice  of  lefoge 
(xxxv.) ;  and  further  directions  respecting  hdresMs. 
B.  Integrity.— Thm,  like  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  is  supposed  by  many  critics  to  eonibt 
of  a  oom]Mlation  from  two  or  three,  or  more,  eariier 
documents.    According  to  De  Wette,  the  followii^ 
portions  are  the  work  of  the  Elohist: — Ch^k  L 
1-x.  28;  xiii.  2-16  (in  its  original,  thoiq^  not  fa 
its  present  form) ;    zv. ;    xvi.    1,    2-11,   16-2S, 
24(?);   zvii.-.zix.;  xx.   1-13,   22-29;  izr^zni. 
Tezcept   perhaps    zzvi.    8-11);    zzzii.   5,   2842 
(vera.  1-4  uncertain);  zxziii.-xxzvi.     The  icit  •( 
the  book  is,  according  to  him,  by  the  Jehorfatsr 
later  editor.    Vaihinger  finds  traces  of  three  dii> 
tinct  documents,  whidi  he  ascribes  severally  to  tti 
pre-Elohist,  the  Elohist,  and  the  Jebovist.    To  tk 
first  he  assigns  chap.  z.  29-36;  xL  1-12,  16  C" 
its  original  form) ;  zx.  14-21 ;  zxi.  1-9,  1345; 
xxxii.  33-42;  xxxiii.  55,  56.    To  the  Elohist  b^ 
long  chap.  i.  1-x.  28 ;  xi.  1-zii.  16 ;  ziiL  1-41. 
13;  XX.  22-29;  zzi.  10-12;  zzii.  1 ;  zzr.  UznL 
54  ;  zzzii.  1-32  ;  xxxiii.  1-xzxvi.  19.     To  the  >• 
hovist,  xi.  1-xii.  16 ;  xxii.  2-xxiv.  25 ;  zxzi.  8,lBi 
But  the  grounds  on  which  this  distinction  of  dsGD- 
ments  rests  are  in  every  respect  most  unmtfafsftary. 
The  use  of  the  divine  names,  which  was  the  start> 
ing^point  of  this  criticism,  ceases  to  be  a  critBioB; 
and  certain  words  and  phrases,  a  particular  bmbbo- 
or  colouring,  the  narrative  of  miracles  or  piopbetks, 
are  supposed  to  decide  whether  a  passage  bdoi^  to 
the  earlier  or  the  Inter  document.     In  chap.  lii. 
we  have  a  remarkable  inst.nnce  of  the  jealousy  witli 
which  the  authority  of  Moses  was  regarded  even  is 
his  own  fiimily.     Considering  the  almost  abMlatr 
nature  of  that  authority,  this  is  perhaps  haidlr  to 
be  wondered  at.     The  pretext  for  the  outbunt  ^ 
this  feeling  on  the  part  of  Miriam  aud  Aaroo  sns 
that  Moses  had  married  an  Ethiopian  womm  (a 
woman  of  Cush).     This  was  probably,  as  EwsU 
suggests,  a  second  wife  manned  aftei*  the  death  cf 
Zipporali.     But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposiDg.  > 
he  does,  that  we  have  here  a  confusion  of  two  ac- 
counts.    It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  tbst 
the  episode   of  Balaam  (xxii.  2—xxiv.  25)  should 
have  been  regarded  as  a  later  addition.     The  In* 
guage  is  peculiar,  as  well  as  the  general  cast  of  the 
narrative.     The  prophecies  are  vivid  and  thedictioD 
of  them  hi<;hly  finished :  very  difierent  fron  the 
niggetl,  vigorous  fingments  of  ancient  poetry  which 
meet  us  in  chnp.  xxi.     On  these  grounds,  as  wril 
MS  on  the  score  of  the  distinctlv  Messi.inic  duusctrr 
of  Balaam's  prophecies,  Ewald  gives  this  episode  to 
his  Fifth  Nari-ntor,  or  the  latest  editor  of  the  Pwts- 
teuch.     This  writer  he  supposes  to  have  li*'eJ  m 
the  former  half  of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  h«oce 
he  accounts  for  the  reference  to  Assyria  and  the 
Cypriotes  (the  Kittim) .     The  prophecies  of  BaU» 
therefore,  ou  this  hypothesis,  are  raticinia  ex  events 
put  into  his  mouth  by  a  clever,  but  not  very  acro- 
pulous,  writer  of  the  time  of  Isaiah.     But  this  mrt 
of  criticism  is  so  purely  arbitrary  that  it  seoitrif 
merits  a  serious  refutation,  not  to  mention  that  it 
i-ests  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  in  prophfcf 
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then  i*  DO  luch  thing  u  predictim.  Even  gnnting 
Uut  Ihii  qibode  w  not  by  Che  >am*  writer  «  thi 
rcitdfUiabBokorilumlMTi,  Uien  M«>»  no  Tatid 

U  Uk  place  which  it  it  praeat  ocoiina.  Tbera  ii 
Mtliing  moir  Ruarluibla  Id  tbt  nflj  hiitonr  ol 
Imel  thin  Balaun'i  app«anace.  Summouol  fnmi 
hu  bomi  bj  the  Euphrato,  he  ttacdi  hj  hi*  red 
iltar-fin*,  weiTuig  hii  dirk  and  nibtl*  un  ' 
ir  gpta  to  xd  ^r  enchutment,  hoping,  i 
baked  down  nun  the  Initt  of  lanel  smoag  the 
mda-groTei  of  the  jxUty,  to  wither  Ihem  with 
3M  word,  jA  cooitniocd  to  him,  aod  to  forfttlJ 
llitir  fntnn  EnatueB,  The  Boi^  of  Mumbcn  ia 
lidi  in  faigmeoti  of  indent  poeErj.  lome  of  thno 
'  grmt  beaut;,  and  lU  throwing  an  intemting 
Uglit  oo  the  chantcter  of  the  Uma  in  which  titty 
ran  compoHd.  Such,  far  initance,  ii  the  ijleuing 
iftbehi^prist  (vi. -^4-26).  Such  too  are  the 
iaaU  which  were  the  tigtial  Tor  the  Ark  to  more 
•hoi  the  people  joumejedi  and  for  it  to  i«t  when 
Imj  were  about  to  encamp.  In  chap.  iii.  we  have 
ipaaagecited  from  a  book  cilird  the  ■  Book  of  the 
of  Jebovoh.'     Thia  wu  probably  a  colLection 
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s  of  the  camp,  and  for  the  moat 
mit  tnouga  not  peiLipi  ciduiivelf,  in  comme- 
BOntioD  of  (he  rictoriei  of  the  Iiraelila  over  their 
oaniei.  The  fiagmeot  quoted  fiom  thii  collectiou 
■  difficult,  beCBuu  the  alluiuaug  in  it  are  obscuie. 
riw  iBwlitd  had  reached  the  Amon,  "  which," 
ajt  the  hiitorian,  -■  forme  the  bonier  of  Moab. 
ai  aepantee  hrtween  the  Moahita  and  Amorltes." 
'  Wbercfon  it  ii  mid,"  he  continua,  "  ia  the  Boi^ 
/liw  Wanof  JeboTih, 


^>  well  at  a  apot  when 

iTeil.'     Itruniasfullni 

-  SMiv  irp,  0  well !  I 

Well.  KUdi  Uh  prli 

WUdi  the  nobis  of 

Mlih  tlie  KtfOt^I- 

thiM  fong,  lint  lung  r 

m  aftowinl)  do  doubi  i 

riw  came  to  draw  water. 


WM  sun)!  on  the  diggio 
ley  cmaniped,  and  whic 
a  called  be«r,  or  'Tli 


nss 


the  digging  of  the  well, 
ily  used  by  thw 
maideoi  of  iirael 


ailed  at  the  bucket,  and  thui  beguiled  their  labour. 
ImBMdialely  lullowing  thii  'Song  of  tlie  Well,' 
xmtu  a  loag  of  victory,  conipcaed  after  a  defeat  of 
■Jat  U oabilea  and  the  oecupution  of  their  lerritvry. 
[t  ia  in  a  taanling,  mocking  ttisin;  and  it  cum- 
iiaalj  cDuidered  to  hare  been  written  by  »nie 
OracUtith  hard  oo  the  accupatiio  of  the  Amorite 
^anitorj.  Tet  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  intio- 
locad  would  rather  teul  to  the  belief  that  we  have 
Mn  tha  traulatioQ  of  an  old  Amaril«  ballad,  com- 
^MBaonting  the  cooquott  of  Sihon  from  Moab,  If 
sbt  aoug  ia  of  Hebrew  origin,  tlien  the  fonner  part 
tf  It  ia  a  biting  taunt.  C.  The  alleged  diicre- 
pnwia  between  many  itatemente  in  thii  and  the 
tthn  booki  of  the  fentateuch,  will  be  found  dii- 
^Diaid  in  othar  article*,  UeUteik>»Oiii'{  EzODDS; 
PcrrATEncH. 

■nBa'niu,  no  at  Aatiochua,  waa  KUt  by  Jo- 
nthan  on  au  emhany  to  Kome  (1  Mace.  lii.  16) 
»d  8{Mrta  (lii.  17),  to  nnew  the  fiiendly  con- 
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neiiodi  between  theK  catiooi  and  the  Jewi,  c.  u.c. 
144.  He  wai  ag^u  de^lched  to  Roow  by  Simoo, 
c.  D.C.  141  (1  Hacc.  ar.  H). 

Vvt.  The  father  of  the  Jewiah  aptain  Joafaun 
(El.  mill  II,  be.).  Hia  Eanaalogical  deacent 
u^m  Ephnim  li  recorded  in  1  Chr.  vii. 

KiDM.  It  i>  dear,  both  ftom  ScHptuie  and 
from  Greek  and  Itoman  writen,  that  in  ancient 
tlmei  the  podtion  of  the  nurae,  whenver  one  wn.^ 
maintained,  was  one  of  much  honour  and  import- 

3  K.  Ii.  2  i  3  Mace.  i.  20.)  Tb^  ume  term  i^ 
applied  to  a  foiter-latber  or  mother,  e.  g..  Num.  li. 
12;  Kuthiv.  16;  l>.  ilii.  20.  In  great  &milia 
mala  •ervula;,  probably  eunucha  in  later  timea, 
were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  boyi,  !  K. 

Satl.     The  r«pre>entati<re  ui  tlie  A.  T.  of  the 
woi-di  botntm  and  tgti.     1.  Solnbn.    Among  the 
good  thiogi  of  the  laud  which  the  loni  of  lincl 
-  -e  to  take  ai  a  present  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  men- 
I  ia  made  of  botntm.     There  can  acarcely  he  a 
ibt  that  the  Mnln  denote  the  fruit  of  the  Pis- 
tachio tra*  (J'itlada  Rm),  though  n 


IS  are  oontant  with  the  general  t«rm  rmta- 
and  Palestine  hare  been  long  famoni  for 
P'iitachio-tnea.  The  district  around  Aleppo  ia  espe- 
cially (clebnited  for  the  eicellenee  of  the  Piatichio 
luts ;  the  town  of  BaCna  in  the  man  district  I*  be- 
iered  to  derive  its  name  from  this  drcumstanc^  : 
Betonim,atownorthetribeofGad(Josh.  liii.  26), 
ha*  in  all  probability  a  limibr  etymology.  There 
is  scarcely  any  Elusion  to  the  oocuirencc  of  the 
Piittieia  vera  in  Palestine  amoogat  the  writinga  of 


lodem 
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three  pistacbio-Irees  in  Palestine.  Tliese  wen  out- 
tide  the  north  gate  of  Jerusalem.  But  ne  asys  the 
tree  it  cultivated  at  Beirut  and  eUnrhere  hi  Syria. 
2.  Egie  occurs  only  in  Cant.  vi.  1 1 ,  The  Hebrew 
'ord  in  all  prolabillty  Is  hen  to  be  nnderatooit  to 
tfer  to  the  Walimt-trte.     Accoiding  to  Joaephu* 
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the  walnat-tree  was  formerly  connncm,  and  grew 
most  luzariantly  aroand  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 

Kym'phas,  a  wealthy  and  zealous  Christian  in 
Lnodioea,  Col.  iv.  15. 


OATH 


Oak.    The  following  Hebrew  words,  which  appear 
to  be  merely  varions  forms  of  the  same  root,  occur 
in  the  0.  T.  as  the  names  of  some  species  of  oak, 
viz.  el,  Sldh,  el$n,  Udn,  alldh,  and  alhn.     1.  M 
occurs  only  in  the  sing,  number  in  Gen.  xiv.  6 
(**  El-paran ").     It  is  uncertain  whether  SI  should 
be  joined  with  Paran  to  form  a  proper  name,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  separately,  as  the  "  tere- 
binth," or  the  "oak,"  or  the  *« grove,"  of  Paran. 
Three  plural  forms  of  SI  occur;  &Un,  Sldth,  and 
elath,    Elim,  the  6eoond  station  where  Uie  Israelites 
halted  afler  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  in  all 
probability  derived  its  name  from  the  seventy  palm- 
trees  there ;  the  name  SI,  which  more  particularly 
signifies  an  "  oak,"  being  here  put  for  any  grove  or 
plantation.     Similarly  ^  other  plural  form.  Sloth 
Sloth,  may  refer,  as  Stanley  conjectures,  to  the 
palm-grove  at  Aktba.     The  plural  Slim  occurs  in 
Is.  i.  29,  where  probably  **oak"  are  intended:  in 
l».  \n,  3,  and  Ez.  zzxi.  14,  any  strong  flourishing 
trees  may  be  denoted.     2.  Elah  ("oak,"  "elah," 
"  teil-tree"  in  Is.  vi.  13  ;  "elms"  in  Hos.  iv.  13). 
There  is  much  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
meanings  of  tiie  several  varieties  of  the  term  men- 
tioned above.     Celaias  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  SI,  Snm,  SlSn,  eldh,  and  alldh,  all  stand  for  the 
tei-ebinth-tree  {Pistacia  terebinthua),  while  cUlSn 
denotes  an  oak.     Rosenmiiller  gives  the  terebinth 
to  SI  and  0dh,  and  the  oak  to  aUdh,  allSn,  and  Slon. 
That  various  species  of  oak  may  well  have  desen-ed 
the  appellation  of  mighty  trees  is  cl^r  from  the 
fact,  that  noble  oaks  are  to  this  day  occasionally 
seen  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon.     If  we  examine  the 
claims  of  the  terebinth  to  represent  the  Sldh,  we 
shall  see  that  in  point  of  size  it  cannot  compete 
with  some  of  the  oaks  of  Palestine.     Dr.  Thomsou 
{The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  243)  remaiks  on  this 
point :  "  There  are  more  mighty  oaks  here  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  {Mejdel  ea-Shans)  than  tbei-e 
ai^e  terebinths  in  all  Syna  and  Palestine  together." 
Two  oaks  (Querctis  pseitdo-coccifera  and  Q.  aegi- 
lopa)  are  well  woi-thy  of  the  name  of  mighty  trees ; 
tliough  it  is  equally  true  that  over  a  greater  part 
of  the  countiy  the  oaks  of  Palestine  are  at  present 
merely  bushes.     3.  ElSn  occurs  frequently  in  the 
0.  T.,  and  denotes,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  some 
kind  of  oak.     4.  Udn  is  found  only  in  Dan.  iv.  as 
the  tree  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream. 
5.  AU/ih  occurs  only  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  and  is  cor- 
rectly rendered  ''oak"  by  the  A.  V.     6.  Atl&n  is 
uniformly  rendei-ed  "oak"  by  the  A.  V.  and  has 
always  been  so  understood  by  commentators.     It 
iihould  be  stated  that  aUdn  occurs  in  Hos.  iv.  13, 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  form  Sldh ;  conse- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  two  different 
trees  are  signified  by  the  terms.     We  believe  that 
the  diflerence  is  specific,  and  not  generic — ^that  two 
species  of  oaks  are  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  terms : 
aUdn  may  stand  for  an  evergreen  oak,  as  the  Quer- 
ela pseudo-coccifera,  and  ildh  for  one  of  the  de- 
ciduous kinds.     The  oaks  of  Bashan  belong  in  all 
probability  to  the  species  known  as  Quercus  aegilops. 


the  Valonia  oak,  which  if  Hud  to  be  <"Wff««*  in 
Gilead  and  Bashan.  Another  speoiea  of  oak,  beaded 
those  named  above,  is  the  Qtaeroua  iHfeekria,  whkh 
is  common  in  Galilee  and  Samaria.  It  it  rathar  a 
small  tree  in  Palestine,  and  addom  grows  abore 
30  feet  high,  though  in  ancient  timea  it  miglit  hare 
been  a  noble  tree. 

Oath.    I.  The  prindple  on  which  an  oath  is  bcU 
to  be  bindmg  is  incidentally  laid  down  in  Heb.  vi. 
16,  viz.  as  an  nltunate  appeal  to  divine  aothoritr 
to  ratify  an  assertion,    lliere  tiie  Afan^ghtj  is  i»> 
presented  as  promising  or  denonndng  wSh  an  Oitk, 
t.  e.  doing  so  in  the  most  positive  aad  sokan 
manner. — II.  On  the  same  principle,  that  oath  h» 
always  been  held  most  binding  whicfa  myttM  to 
the  highest  authoritv,  both  as  r^ards  indiriduk 
and  communities,     (a^  Thus  bdierers  in  Jehoiah 
appealed  to  Him,  both  judicially  and  eztm-jixUciaDj. 
(6)  Appeals  of  this  kind  to  authorities  neocalMd 
respectively  by  adjuring  parties  were  TtguAA  » 
bonds  of  international  aectirity,  and  their  infiidin 
as  being  not  only  grounds  of  international  cob- 
plaint,  but  also  offences  against  divine  jostioe.— 
lU.  As  a  consequence  of  tl^  principle,  (a)  wfp&k 
to  God's  name  on  the  one  hand,  and  tobaitiMB 
deities  on  the  other,  are  treated  in  Soiptnre  as  teds 
of  allegiance  (Ex.  xziii.  13,  zxxiv.  6 ;  DeoL  im. 
12,  &c.).     (6)  So  also  the  sovereign'a  naoM  i» 
sometimes  used  as  a  form  of  oU^tion  (Geo.  iffi. 
15;  2  Sam.  zi.  11,  ziv.  19).-~iy.  Other  ftnnssf 
oath,  serious  or  frivolous,  are  mentiooed,  sane  of 
which  are  condemned  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  v.  33, 
xxiii.  16-22 ;  and  see  Jam.  v.  12).     As  to  ^  sab- 
ject  matter  of  oaths  the  following  cans  nay  be 
mentioned : — 1.  Agreement  or  stipolatian  for  fB- 
formance  of  certain  acts  (Gen.  ziv.  22,  zxiv.  2, 8. 
9,  &C.).     2.  Allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  or  obc&BS 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  (Eod.  viii.  2 ;  2  Ckr. 
xxxvi.  13 ;  IK.  zviii.  10).      3.  Promissory  <«& 
of  a  ruler  (Josh.  vi.  26 ;  1  Sam.  ziv.  24,  28,  k.). 
Priests  took  no  oath  of  ofHce  (Heb.  vii.  21).   4. 
Vow  made  in  the  form  of  an  oath  (Lev.  v.  4;. 
5.  Judicial  oaths,     (a)  A  man  receiving  a  pk^ 
from  a  neighbour  was  required,  in  case  of  iDJmT 
happening  to  the  pledge,  to  dear  himself  \j  osth 
of  the  blame  of  damage  (Ex.  zzii.  10,  11 ;  IK. 
viii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  vi.  22;.     (6)  It  appears  that  wit- 
nesses were  examined  on  oath,  and  that  a  ftfe 
witness,  or  one  guilty  of  suppression  of  the  trnlb, 
was  to  be  severely  punished  (Lev.  r.  1 ;  Prov.  zxIl 
24;  Deut.  zix.  16-19).     (c)  A  wife  sasrpeoted  <f 
incontinence  was  required  to  clear  heredf  by  oatk 
(Num.  V.  19-22).     The  forms  of  adjuratioQ  ihb- 
tioned  in  Scripture  are — 1.  Lifting  up  the  hsai 
Witnesses  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  a^ 
cused  (Gen.  xiv.  22 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  14 ;  Dent  zadii. 
40;  Is.  iii.  7).     2.  PutUng  the  hand  under  tk 
thigh  of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  mule. 
It  has  been  explained  (a)  as  having  reference  to  tbe 
covenant  of  circumcision ;  (6)  as  oontainii^  a  pris- 
ciple  similar  to  that  of  phallic  symbolism  ;  (e)  si 
referring  to  the  promised  Messiah.     3.  Oaths  were 
sometimes  taken  before  the  altar,  or,  as  some  xbAB' 
stand  the  passage,  if  the  persons  were  not  in  Jero* 
salem,  in  a  position  looking  towards  the  Tcople 
(1  K.  vui.  31 ;  2  Chr.  vi.  22).     4.  Dividii^  t 
victim  and  passing  between   or  distribatii^  tkc 
pieces  (Gen.  zv.  10, 17  ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18).     As  tkc 
sanctity  of  oaths  was  carefully  inculeated  by  tbe 
Law,  so  the  crime  of  perjury  was  stroi^ly'  coa- 
demned ;  and  to  a  false  witness  the  same  pooiih- 


1  was  MBgnwi  which  was  due  for  the  crime  to 
eh  he  testified  (Ex.  zx.  7 ;  Lev.  xix.  12  ;  Deat. 
16-19 ;  Ps.  XV.  4 ;  Jer.  v.  2,  vU.  9 ;  Ex.  xvi. 
Hos.  x.  4;  Zech.  viii.  17).     The  Christian 
iice  in  the  matter  of  oaths  was  founded  in  great 
isare  on  the  Jewish.    Thus  the  oath  on  the 
pels  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  practice  of 
ing  the  hands  on  the  book  of  the  Law.    The 
t  solenm  Mohammedan  oath  is  made  on  the 
K  K<ntm.     Bedouin  Arabs  n«e  various  sorts  of 
iratiaii,  one  of  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
I  ''by  the  Temple."    The  person  takes  hold  of 
middle  tent-pole,  and  swears  bj  the  life  of  the 
t  and  its   owners.     The  stringent  nature  of 
Roman  military  oath,  and  the  penalties  attached 
nfrMticn  of  it,  are  alluded  to,  more  or  less  eer- 
ily, in  several  places  in  N.  T.,  e,  g.  Matt.  viii. 
\cts  xii.  19,  xvi.  27,  xxvii.  42. 
Nltdi'ah.     1.  The  sons  of  Obadiah  are  enuroer- 
I  in  a  corrupt  passage  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
«  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iii.  21).— 8.  According  to 
TCoeived  text,  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Izraliiah,  a 
sendant  of  Issachar  and  a  chief  man  of  his  tribe 
CSir.  vii.  3).-*8.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel, 
bsccndant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).— 
A  Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  descended  nx>m 
nthun  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).     He  appears  to  have 
n  a  principal  musician  in  the  Temple  choir  in 
time  of  Nehemiah   (Neh.   xii.   25).— 6.  The 
god  of  the  lion-laced  Gadites,  who  joined  David 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  9).— 6.  One  of  the  princes  of 
lah  in  the  reign  of  JehcMhaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 
r.  The  sou  of  Jeliiel,  of  the  sons  of  Joab,  who 
le  op  in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
.  9).— 6.  A  priest,  or  tamily  of  priests,  who 
ed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5)."— 
fbe  prophet  Obadioli.     We  know  nothing  of 
«xeept  what  we  can  gather  from  the  short 
whidi  bears  his  name.     The  Hebrew  titKlition 
ted  by  St.  Jerome,  and  maintained  by  Abra- 
and  Kimchi,  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
>faadiah  of  Ahab's  I'eign,  is  as  destitute  of 
ation  as  another  account,  also  suggested  by 
anel,  which  makes  him  to  have  been  a  con- 
Idnmaean.     The  question  of  his  date  must 
\  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  11th  verse  of 
)pkecy.     He  there  speaks  of  the  conquest  of 
em  and  the  captivity  of  Jacob.     If  he  is 
g  to  the  well-known  cjiptivity  by  Nebu- 
lar he  must  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
lish  captivity,  and  have  prophesied  subse- 
to  the  year  d.c.  588.     If,  further,  his  pro- 
^aiost  Edora  found  its  first  fulfilment  in  the 
of  that  country  by    Nebuchadnezzar   in 
B.C.  583,  we  have  its  date  fixed.     It  must 
1  nttered  at  boroe  time  in  the  five  years 
lervened  between  those  two  dates.     The 
racnt  of  any  weight  for  the  early  date  of 
his  position  in  the  list  of  the  books  of  the 
pbets.     Why  should  he  have  been  in- 
reen  Amos  and  Jonah  if  his  date  is  about 
Sdhnnner  seems  to  answer  this  ques- 
iorily  when  he  says  that  the  prophecy 
b  an  amplification  of  the  lost  five  verses 
nd  was  therefore  placed  next  afler  the 
M.    The  book  of  Obodioh  is  a  su&taiued 
of  the  Edomites,  melting,  as  is  the 
lebrew  prophets  (cf.  Joel  iii.,  Am.  ix.), 
of  the  /iiture  glories  of  21ion,  when  the 
nd  should  have  wrought  her  deliver- 
re  repaid  double  upon  her  enemies. 
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Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  Edomites  were  in  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Jews  to  that  which  the  Sa- 
maritans afterwards  held.    They  were  near  neigh- 
bours, and  they  were  relatives.    The  Edomites  are 
the  types  of  thoee  who  ought  to  be  friends  and  are 
not — of  those  who  ought  to  be  helpers,  but  in  the 
day  of  calamity  are  found  "  standing  on  the  othei* 
side."     The  prophet  complains  that  they  looked  on 
and  rejoiced  in  the  destruction  of  Jenuialem ;  that 
they  taiomphed  over  her  and  plundered  her ;  and 
that  they  cut  off  the  fugitives  who  were  probably 
making  thar  way  through  Idnmaea  to  Egypt.   The 
last  six  verses  are  the  most  important  part  of 
Obadiah*8  prophecy.    The  vision  presented  to  the 
prophet  is  that  of  Zion  triumphant  over  the  Ida- 
maeans  and  all  her  enemies,  restored  to  her  ancient 
possessions,  and  extendii^f  her  borders  northward 
and  southward  and  eastward  and  westward.     He 
sees  the  house  of  Jacob  and  the  house  of  Joseph 
consuming  the  house  of  Esan  as  fire  devours  stubble 
(ver.  18).     The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, now  captire  at  Sepharad,  are  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and  to  occufj  not  only  the  city  itself, 
but  the  southern  tract  of  Judaea  (ver.  20).     Those 
who  had  dwelt  in  the  southern  tract  are  to  overrun 
and  settle  in  Idumaea  (ver.  19).     The  foimer  in- 
habitants of  the  plain  coontry  are  also  to  establish 
themselves  in  Philistia  (ib.).     To  the  north  the 
tribe  of  Judah  is  to  extend  itself  as  far  as  the  fields 
of  Ephraim  and  Samaria,  while  Benjamin,  thus  dis- 
placed, takes  possession  of  Gilead  (ib.).  The  captives 
of  the  ten  tiibes  are  to  oocnpy  the  northern  region 
from  the  borders  of  the  enlarged  Judah  as  far  as 
Sarepta  near  Sidon    (ver.  20).    The  question  is 
asked.   Have  the  prophet*s  denunciations  of  the 
Edomites  been  fulfilled,  and  has  his  vision  of  Zion's 
glories  been  realised?     Typically,  partially,  and 
imperfectly  they  have  been  fulfilled,  but  they  await 
a  fuller  accomplishment.    The  first  fulfilment  of 
the  denunciation  on  Edom  in  all  probability  took 
place  a  few  years  afler  its  utterance.     Five  years 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Nebuchadnezzar  re- 
duced the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  after  their 
reduction  made  an  expedition  into  Egypt.     This  he 
could  hardly  have  done  without  at  the  same  time 
reducing  Idumaea.     A  more  full,  but  still  only 
pailial  and  typical,  fulfilment  would  have  takeu 
place  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  who  utterly 
reduced  the  Idumaeans.    Similarly  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  would  typically  and  im- 
perfectly fulfil  the  promise  of  the  restontion  ot, 
Zion  and  the  extension  of  her  borders.     The  full 
completion  of  the  prophetical  descripticms  of  the 
glories  of  Jerusalem — the  future  golden  age  towards 
which   the  seen  stretched  their  hands  with  fond 
yearnings — is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Christian, 
not  in  the  Jewish  Zion — in  the  antitype  rather  than 
in  the  type.    The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  favourite 
study  of  the  modem  Jews.    It  is  here  especially 
that  they  read  the  future  fate  of  their  own  nation 
and  of  the  Christians.    Those  unversed  in  their 
literature  may  wonder  where  the  Christians  are 
found  in  the  book  of  Obadiah.     But  it  is  a  fixed 
principle  of  Kabbinical  interpretation  that  by  Edom- 
ites are  prophetically  meant  Chiistians,  and  that  by 
Edom  is  meant  Rome.     Abrabanel  hi^  written  a 
commentary  on  Obadiah  resting  on  this  hypotheiu* 
as  its  basis.     The  first  nine  verses  of  Obacuah  are 
so  similar  to  Jer.  xlix.  7,  &c.,  that  it  is  evident 
that  one  of  the  two  prophets  must  have  had  the 
prophecy  of  the  other  before  him.    Which  of  the 
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two  wrote  first  is  doubtful.  Thow  who  give  an 
cnrly  (Lite  to  Obaduih  thereby  settle  the  question. 
Those  who  pUice  him  Inter  leave  the  question  open, 
as  he  would  in  that  case  be  a  contemporary  of  Je- 
i-emhih.— 10.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  couil 
of  Ahab,  who  is  described  as  *'over  the  house," 
that  is,  apparently,  loi^i  high  chamberlain,  or  mayor 
of  the  palace  (IK.  xviii.  3).  His  influence  with 
t!te  king  must  have  been  great  to  enable  him  to 
retain  his  poidtion,  though  a  devout  worshipper  of 
Jcliovnh,  during  tiie  fierce  persecution  of  the  pro* 
phets  by  Jezebel.  At  the  |)eril  of  his  life  he  con- 
cealed a  hundred  of  them  in  caves,  and  fed  them 
thei-e  with  bread  and  water.  But  he  himself  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  suspctrted  (IK.  xviii.  4, 13). 
The  occasion  upon  which  Obadiah  appears  in  the 
Iiistory  shows  the  confidential  nature  of  his  ofBce 
(1  K.  xviii.  7-16).  According  to  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition  preserved  in  Ephrem  Synis,  Obadiah  the 
chief  officer  of  Ahab  was  the  same  with  Obadiah 
the  pi-ophet.  He  was  of  Shechem  in  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  and  a  disciple  of  Elijah,  and  was  the  thii\l 
captain  of  fifty  who  was  sent  by  Ahaziah  (2  K. 
i.  13).— 11.  The  father  of  Ishmaiah,  who  was  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  in  Dtivid's  i-eign  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  19).-i-12.  A  Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  and  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  workmen  in 
the  ivstonition  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxziv.  12). 

OlbaL  A  son  of  Joktan,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his 
family,  apparently  the  founder  of  an  Arab  tribe 
(Gen.  X.  28),  which  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
In  1  Chr.  i.  22  the  name  is  written  Ebal,  which 
has  been  compai-ed  with  the  Avalitae  and  the 
OchanitiJU, 

Obdi'a.  Probably  a  corruption  of  Obaia,  the 
form  in  which  the  name  Habaiau  appears  (oomp. 
1  I':sdr.  V.  38  with  Exr.  ii.  61). 

OlMd.  1.  Son  of  Boax  and  Ruth  the  Moabitess 
(Ruth  iv.  17).  The  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
which  make  up  nil  that  we  know  abont  him,  are 
given  with  much  beauty  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  and 
form  a  most  inteixMsting  specimen  of  the  religious 
and  social  life  of  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Eli, 
which  a  comparison  of  the  genealogies  of  David, 
Samuel,  and  Abiatlmr  sliows  to  have  been  about 
the  time  of  his  birth.  The  name  of  Obed  occui's 
only  Ruth  iv.  17,  and  in  the  four  genealogies, 
Ruth  iv.  21,  22;  1  Chr.  ii.  12;  Matt.  i.  5 ;  Luke 
iii.  32.  In  all  these  five  passaiies,  and  in  the  first 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  he  is  said  to  be  the  father 
f>f  Jesse. ^^2,  A  descendant  of  Jarha,  tJie  Egyptian 
slave  of  Sheshan  in  the  line  of  Jerahmeel.  He  was 
grandson  of  Zabad,  one  of  David's  mighties  (1  Chr. 
ii.  37,  38).— 8.  One  of  David's  mighty  men 
(I  Chr.  xi,  47).— 4.  One  of  the  gate>keepers  of 
the  Temple:  son  of  Shemaiah  the  first-bom  of 
Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7).— 6.  Father  of  Azariah, 
jone  of  the  captains  of  hundi-eds  who  joined  with 
Jchoiada  in  the  revolution  by  which  Athah'ah  fell 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

01)ed-6'dom.  L  A  Levite,  apparently  of  the 
family  of  Kohath.  He  is  described  as  a  Gittite 
(2  Sam.  vi.  10,  11),  that  is,  probably,  a  native  of 
the  Leviticnl  city  of  Gath-Rimmon  in  Manassdi, 
uhich  was  a.<tsigned  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi. 
4.')).  After  the  death  of  L*zzah,  the  ark,  which 
was  being  conducted  from  the  house  of  Abinadab  in 
'iibeah  to  the  city  of  David,  was  canned  aside  into 
the  house  of  Obed-edom,  where  it  continued  three 
months.  It  was  brought  thence  by  D;ivid  (1  Chr. 
2LY.  25;  2  Sam.  vi.  12).— «,  **  Obed-edom  the  son 


of  Jeduthnn  "  (1  Chr.  zri.  38),  a  Homrit*  Lerite, 
appears  to  be  a  different  penoa  firom  the  kit- 
mentioned.  He  was  a  Lerite  of  the  aeooiKl  degree 
and  a  gatekeeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  24), 
appointed  to  sound  ^  with  harp*  oa  tiM  Shcminitli 
to  excel"  (1  Chr.  xv.  21,  zri.  5).  There  is  one 
expression,  however,  whidi  seems  to  implf  that 
Obed-edom  the  gatekeeper  and  Obed-eoom  the 
Gittite  may  have  been  the  same.  After  ennment- 
ing  his  sevm  sons  the  chronicler  (1  Chr.  zzri.  5) 
adds,  **  for  God  blessed  him,"  referring  apparently 
to  2  Sam.  vi.  11. 

OlMtlL  Ebed  the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  &dr. 
viii.  32). 

Oliil.  An  Islimaelite  who  waa  appropriately 
appointed  keeper  of  the  herds  of  camels  in  the  reign 
ofI>avid(l  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

OblatioiL    [Sacbifice.] 

Olxitli,  one  of  the  encampments  of  the  Inaditei, 
cast  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  10,  xxxiii.  43).  Its  aact 
site  is  unknown. 

Oehi'el  =  Jeiel,  1  Esdr.  i.  9  (comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxv.  9). 

Oddeliis.  A  corruption  of  Josabad  in  Ecr.  z. 
22(1  Esd.  iv.  22). 

Ooi'na.  **  Sour  and  Odna  "  are  mentioned  ( Jod. 
ii.  28)  among  the  places  on  the  senrcoast  of  nde»> 
tine,  which  were  terrified  at  the  approach  of  Helo- 
femes.     Its  position  agrees  with  that  of  the  aaciait 
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Oo'ran.  An  Asherite,  father  of  Fkgiel  (Num.  i. 
13,  ii.  27,  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

O'ded.  1.  The  Mher  of  Azariah  the  prophet  ia 
the  reign  of  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  1)— 2.  A  prwhetof 
Jehovah  in  Samaria,  at  the  time  of  Pekah's  in- 
vasion of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  9). 

OdoHam.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  ADDir 
LAM ;  found  in  2  Mace  xii.  38  only.  AdnUam  u 
stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  hare  been  is 
their  day  a  large  village,  about  10  miles  esxt  of 
Eleutheropolis;  and  here  (if  Beit-jibrin  be  Elen- 
theropolis)  a  village  with  the  name  of  Bct-DAIa  or 
Beit  Ula  now  stands.  The  obstade  to  this  identi- 
fication is  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Joshua  xv.  it  is 
mentioned  with  a  gronp  of  towns  (Zorcah,  Socoh, 
&c.)  which  lay  at  Uie  N.W.  comer  of  Judah,  while 
Bet  D^la  is  found  with  those  ( Nezib,  Keilah,  &c ; 
of  a  separate  gi*oup,  fiuther  south.  Further  in- 
vestigation is  i-equisite  before  we  can  positively  sat 
if  there  is  any  cavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bd 
IHila  answering  to  the  *<  cave  of  Adullam."  The 
cavern  at  Khureitun,  3  miles  south  of  Bethldiem, 
ustially  shown  to  travellers  as  Adullam,  is  so  fax 
distant  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  question. 

Odonarlm,  the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe  slain  bv 
Jonathan  (1  M<acc.  ix.  66). 

Offerings.    [Sacrifice.] 

Offloer.  It  is  obvious  that  most,  if  not  all,  ot 
the  Hebrew  words  rendered  "officer,"  are  ether 
of  an  indefinite  character,  or  are  svnonvmoos  tenm 
for  functionaries  known  under  other  and  mi^vf 
specific  names,  as  *'  scribe,"  "  eunuch,"  &c.  Th** 
two  words  so  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  eadi  bmr 
in  ordinary  Greek  a  special  sense.  Ki  the  case  ct 
irmjprnis  this  is  of  no  reiy  definite  kind,  but  the 
word  is  used  to  denote  an  inferior  ofBcer  of  a  court 
of  justice,  a  mes.<$enger  or  bailiflT,  like  the  Koman 
viator  or  lictor.  Updicropts  at  Athens  were  ofli* 
cers  whose  duty  it  was  to  register  and  collect  fines 
imposed  by  courts  of  justice;  and  *' deliver  to  the 
officer  **  means,  give  in  the  name  of  the  debtor  to 
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tin  oflknr  of  the  court.  The  word  *'  oflScers  "  w 
nied  (1  Maoc  z.  41,  ziii.  37)  in  spoiking  of  the 
rercDue-oflken  of  Demetrios.  In  Ecclns.  z.  2, 
the  meanfaig  is  dearly  the  subordinates  in  a  general 
sense  to  a  supreme  authority. 

Og,  an  Amoritish  king  of  Boshan,  whose  rule 
extended  over  sixty  cities,  of  which  the  two  chief 
were  Ashtaroth-Kaniaim  and  Edrei  (Josh.  ziii.  12). 
He  was  one  of  the  last  representaUres  of  the  giant- 
raoe  of  Rephaim.  According  to  Eastern  traditions, 
he  escaped  the  deluge  by  wading  beside  the  ark. 
He  was,  with  his  children  and  his  people,  defeated 
and  ezterminated  by  the  Israeliies  at  £drei,  im* 
mediatdy  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon,  who  is  re- 
presented by  Joeephus  as  his  friend  and  ally.  His 
sixty  prood  fenced  cities  were  taken,  and  hte  kinff- 
dom  assigned  to  the  Reubenites,  Gaditei^  and  hidf 
the  tribe  of  Maoasseh  (Deut.  iii.  1-13;  Num. 
zzziL  33.  Also  Deut.  i.  4,  iv.  47,  zzxi.  4 ;  Josh. 
u.  10,  iz.  10,  xiii.  12,  30).  The  belief  in  Og's 
enormous  stature  is  corroborated  by  an  appeal  to 
a  relic  still  existing  in  the  time  of  the  author  of 
Deutk  iii.  11.  This  was  an  iron  bedstead,  or  bier, 
prescrred  In  "  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon." 
Some  haTe  supposed  that  this  was  one  of  the  com- 
mon flat  beds  used  sometimes  on  the  housetops  of 
Eastern  dties,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  palm- 
braodies,  which  would  not  have  supported  the 
giants  wdgfat.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  words 
mean  a  **  sarcophagus  of  black  basalt,"  a  rendering 
of  which  they  undoubtedly  admit. 

Oluid.    One  of  the  six  sons  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
zItI.  10;  Ex.  ¥1.15). 

OliiL  As  the  text  now  stands  Obd  was  one 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Zerublabd  (1  Chr.  iii.  20). 

on.  L  Of  the  numerous  substances,  animal 
and  TcgetaUe,  whkh  were  known  to  the  ancients 
as  yiehUng  oil,  the  oliTe»berry  is  the  one  of  which 
most  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scripturea. 
The  best  oil  is  made  from  fruit  gathered  about 
Kofvember  or  December,  when  it  has  begun  to 
diange  colour,  but  before  it  has  become  black.  The 
berry  in  the  more  advihiced  state  yidds  more  oil, 
but  of  an  inferior  quality.  1.  Gathering. -^Onai 
cart  is  neeeamry  in  gathering,  not  to  injure  either 
tilt  fruit  itself  or  the  boughs  of  the  tree ;  and  with 
this  Tiew  it  was  dther  gathened  by  hand  or  shaken 
off  oarefully  with  a  light  reed  or  stick.  After 
gathering  and  careful  cleansing,  the  fruit  was 
dther  at  oooe  carried  to  the  press,  which  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best  course ;  or,  if  necessary,  laid 
on  taUes  with  hollow  trays  made  d<^Dg,  so  as  to 
allow  the  first  juice  to  flow  into  other  receptacles 
beneath,  care  being  taken  not  to  heap  the  fruit  too 
mudi,  and  so  prerent  the  free  escape  of  the  juice, 
which  is  iigurious  to  the  oil  though  itself  useful  in 
other  ways.  2.  Pressing. — In  order  to  make  oil, 
the  fndt  was  dther  bruised  in  a  mortar,  crushed 
in  a  press  loaded  with  wood  or  stones,  ground  in 
m  mill,  or  trodden  with  the  feet.  Spedal  buildings 
used  finr  grape-pressing  were  used  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oiir^pressing,  and  contained  both  the  press 
and  the  rec^tade  for  the  prened  juice.  The 
*•  beaten  "  dl  of  Ex.  xxvii.  20 ;  Ley.  xxir.  2,  and 
Ex.  xxix.  40 ;  Num.  xxviii.  5,  was  probably  made 
by  bruising  in  a  mortar.  These  processes,  and  also 
the  i^aoe  and  the  machine  for  presdng,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna.  Oil-mills  are  often  made  of 
stone,  and  turned  by  hand.  Others  consist  of 
cylinders  enclosing  a  beam,  which  is  turned  by  a 
camd  or  other  animal.     3.  Keeptng^-^Both  olives 
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and  oil  were  kept  in  jars  carefully  cleansed ;  and 
oil  was  drawn  out  for  use  in  horns  or  other  small 
vessels.  Oil  of  Tekoa  was  reckoned  the  best. 
Trade  in  oil  was  carried  on  with  the  Tyrians,  by 
whom  it  was  probably  often  re-exported  to  Egypt, 
whose  olives  do  not  for  the  most  part  produce  good 
oil  (2  Chr.  ii.  10).  Direct  trade  in  oil  was  also 
carried  on  between  Egypt  and  Palestine  (Ezr.  iii. 
7 ;  Is.  XXX.  6,  Ivii.  9;  Ex.  xzvii.  17;  Hos.  xii.  1). 
ii.  Besides  the  use  of  olives  themselves  as  food, 
common  to  all  olive-produdng  countries,  the  prin- 
dpal  uses  of  olive-oU  may  be  thus  stated.  1.  As 
food. — Dried  wheat,  boiled  with  either  butter  or 
oil,  but  more  commonly  the  former,  is  a  common 
dish  for  all  dasses  in  Syria.  2.  Cosmetic. — As  is 
the  case  generally  in  hot  climates,  oil  was  used  by 
the  Jews  for  anointing  the  body,  e.g.  after  the 
bath,  and  givmg  to  the  skin  and  hair  a  smooth  and 
comely  appearance,  e.  g.  before  an  entertainment. 
At  Egyptian  entertainments  it  was  usual  for  a 
servant  to  anoint  the  head  of  each  guest,  as  he  took 
his  seat  (Deut  xxviii.  40 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  Ruth 
iii.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  20).  3.  JVoMrvo/.— The  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  andnted  with  oU  by  the  Greeks 
end  Romans,  probably  as  a  partial  antiseptic,  and  a 
similar  custom  sppears  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Jews.  4.  Medicinal. — ^As  oil  is  in  use  in  many 
cases  in  modem  medidne,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  have  been  much  used  among  the 
Jews  and  other  nations  of  antiquity  for  medidual 
purposes.  Cdsus  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  use  ot 
oil,  espedally  old  oil,  applied  externally  with  fric- 
tion in  fevers,  and  in  many  other  cases.  Josephus 
mentions  that  among  the  remedies  employed  in  the 
case  of  Herod,  he  was  put  into  a  sort  of  oil-bath. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (i.  6)  alludes  to  the  use  of  oil 
as  ointment  in  medical  treatment ;  and  it  thus 
furnished  a  fitting  symbol,  perhaps  also  an  eifident 
remedy,  when  UMd  by  our  Lord*s  disdples  in  the 
OEiii-aculous  cures  whidi  they  were  enabled  to  per- 
form (Mark  vi.  13).  With  a  similar  intention,  no 
doubt,  its  use  was  enjoined  by  St.  James  (v.  14). 
5.  oa  for  %A«.— The  oil  for  ''the  light"  was 
expressly  ordmd  to  be  olive-dl,  beaten,  i.  e.  made 
from  olives  bruised  in  a  mortar  (Ex.  xxr.  6,  xxvii. 
20,  21,  zxxv.  8 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  same 
manner  the  great  lamps  used  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nades  were  fed.  6.  Bitiuil. — a.  Oil  was  poured 
on,  or  mixed  with  the  flour  or  meal  used  in  offer- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  certain  offerings  were  to 
be  devoid  of  dl;  the  sin-offering,  Lev.  v.  11,  and 
the  offering  of  jealousy,  Num.  v.  15.  The  principle 
on  which  both  the  presence  and  the  absence  of  oil 
were  prescribed  is  dearly,  that  as  oil  is  indicative  of 
gladness,  so  its  absence  denoted  sorrow  or  humilia- 
tion (Is.  Ixi.  3 ;  Jod  ii.  19 ;  Rev.  vi.  6).  6. 
Kings,  priests,  and  prophets,  were  anointed  with 
oil  or  ointment.  7.  a.  As  so  important  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  the  Jew  was  required  to  indude  oil 
among  his  first-fruit  offerings  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii. 
16;  Num.  xviii.  12;  Deut.  xviii.  4;  2  Chr.  xxxi. 
5).  6.  Tithes  of  oil  wera  also  required  (Deut.  xii. 
17 ;  2  Chr.  xxzi.  5,  &c.).  8.  Shields,  if  covered 
with  hide,  were  anointed  with  oil  or  grease  previous 
to  use.  Shields  of  metal  were  perhaps  rubbed  over 
in  like  manner  to  polish  them.  Of  the  substances 
which  yield  oil,  besides  the  olive-tree,  myrrh  is  the 
only  one  specially  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Esth.  ii. 
12).  Oil  of  myrrh  is  the  juice  which  exudes  from 
the  tree  Balsamodendron  Myrrha. 
Oil-tree.    The  Hebrew  words   occur  in  Neh. 
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viii,  15    (A.  V,  "jrine-bniDchsi"),  1    K. 

("  oliTe-lne  "),  md 


,,  19   (". 


«"). 


tin  *. 

Ihemea  ii  mmliooRi  u  diirtiErt  from  the  "  olire- 
tr«e,"  writer*  ixye  sought  to  idsDtifj  il  with  tte 
mciiBU-tree  of  th«  Arate,  the  BalaniUi  AtgypHaca, 
t  well-known  ud  sbuudtnt  •hriib  or  ccoalJ  tree  id 
the  plain  oT  Jonkn.  It  ii  found  all  the  way  fi-om 
the  peniniuk  of  India  md  the  Gongn  to  871111, 
Abjidni*,  »nd  the  Niger.  The  laekum-o'  '"  *" 
in  hi|h  rrpnta  bj  the  Arsbi  fer  iti  medit 
pel  tiei.  It  il  quite  probable  that  the  K 
BaloBilcs  Atiji/ptiaca,  ia  the  til  themen,  or  oil-tree 
of  Sorii^ure, 
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pason  of  a  for^^DBr,  and  agaioft  imltatiiig  it  in 
aiT  war  whataoerer  (Ex.  m.  33,  33).  Tbe 
weight  thenfore  of  the  oil  in  the  miitore  woold  be 
12  Ibi.  S  M.  Engliah.     A  qnwtioD  aiiw^  in  what 


I  other 


Ointmoit    The  fallowing  tiit  will  point  01 
the  Scriptnnl  niee  of  iHntment: — I.  Coimelic.- 
Tlie  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of  andntine  the 
head  and   cloths  on  feitiTe    occuioiia    pnvVUed 
alw  aiTLOng  the  Egyptianj,  and  appean  to  have  had 
place  amorg  the  Jews  (Rath  iii.  3;  Eccl.  tIL  1, 
il.  e ;  Pro*.  nWi.  9,  J6,  Ac).    Oil  of  myrrh, 
for    like    purpMea,    i«    mentioned    Etth,   ii.    12, 
Egyptian    paintings    represent    servants  anointing 
guati  on  their  arrival  at  their  entertainer's  home, 
and  alabaster  Tases  eiUt  which  rsl^  the  tram  of 
the  ointment  which  thej  wem    uacd    to  contain. 
2.  I^mcreal, — Ointments  aa  well  aa  oil  were  used 
to  .inotnt  dead  bodies  and  the  dotha   in  w 
thrv  were  wnppcd  (Matt.  nri.   12;    Uark 
-1,  8  ;  Lulie  Kiii.  58 ;  John  .ii.  3,  7,  lii.  40).     3. 
MtdKinal. — Ointment  formed  nn  important  feature 
in  ancient  medical  treatment  (la.  1.  6).     The  men- 
tion of  balm  of  Gilesd  and  of  eje-salre  {coBi/riuBi) 
points  to  the  same  method  (Is.  i.  6  ;  John  ii.  " 
Jer.  Tiii.  22;  ReF.  iii.  18,  &e.).  4,  Rilual.— Ban 
the   oil  used   in  many  ceiemonial  ohservnnces, 
■pedal  ointment  naa  appdnted  to  be  osnl  in  coi 
cmtion  (Ei.  iii.  23,  33,  nil.  7,  invii.  29,  il. 
1,')).    Strict  prohibition  was  iisued  Bgainil   us 
this  unguent  for  nnj-  srcular  purpose,  ar  on 


According  to 
UaimoniJea,  Mosea,  baring  reduced  tiie  solid  in- 
gredients to  powder,  steeped  them  in  water  till  all 
the  aromatio  qualilic*  were  drawn  fertlt.  He  tlim 
poond  in  the  oil,  and  boiI«i  the  whole  tm  the 
water  was  erapoiated.  The  mtdnmn  thni  obtamed 
was  pnaerred  in  a  veuel  for  oae.  Anollwr  tbeoi7 
snpposu  all  the  ingrtditnta  to  hare  bwn  m  the 
fbmi  of  oil  or  ointment,  and  the  meaanroDBit  by 
welgU  of  all,  aetft  the  oil,  aecma  to  imply  that 
tbej  wrae  in  soaie  lolid  form,  but  whetbv  In  id 
onctaoui  atate  or  iQ  that  of  powder  caiiDot  be 
aseartaioBd.  A  procoa  of  making  olntnuo^  a»- 
listing,  in  part  at  least,  in  baling,  ia  allndal  to  in 
Job  ^.  31.  Kings,  and  also  in  soma  laata  no- 
wer«,  aj  wd!  as  priests,  anointed  with  afl  k 
nt ;  but  Scripture  only  mentkoa  tba  Act  a 
actually  taking  place  in  the  owa  of  Saul,  IMd, 
Solomon,  Jdin,  and  Joaah.  It  ia  aridcDt  that  tkc 
uied  in  the  case  of  SolodHC,  nod  fee- 
bahlf  in  the  cans  of  Saul  and  Darid.  A  pa« 
whow  biulnea  It  was  to  compotmd  ointpwii  a 
goUueaij"  (Neh.la.8i 
Eccl.  I.  1 ;  Ecdns.  ilii.  1).  The  woi  vm  SMe- 
ouried  on  by  women  "  coDfeGtiDoaiiH ' 
(1  Sam.  Tiii.  13).  In  the  Christian  ChunA  the 
'ent  usage  of  anointii^  the  bodiea  of  tha  dial 
long  retained.  The  ceimoDj  of  Chrion  w 
inting  was  also  added  to  baptism. 
Iln'mvl.  Mhshullui  of  tha  aoaa  (f  Ba) 
(1  Esd.  ii.  30  :  comp.  £ir.  x.  '29). 
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olaerrsliona  will  bo  totjoiBid 


TE8T11IKHT.  1.  BittVT/  of  thi  rari.— A  YMfCJ 
of  (he  tfxt  of  the  O.  T.  should  properly  eommeu* 
from  the  date  of  tha  completion  of  tha  Ouua; 
from  which  time  we  mutt  aisnme  that  no  addition 
to  any  part  of  it  i^iuld  be  I^timaldy  made,  Ibt 
sole  object  of  those  who  tianxmittei  and  waldied 
it  being  thenceforth  tc  preaerre  that  whxh 
already  written.  Of  the  can,  bowens',  with 
which  the  test  was  tiansmiLttd  we  hare  to  jndn. 
almost  entirely,  by  the  phenomena  which  it  and  Uie 
Teraioni  derired  from  it  now  pttaent,  lather  thu 
by  any  recorded  facts  respeoting  It.  As  rtfards 
the  form  in  which  the  lacred  writings  were  fit- 
serred,  there  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  the  teit  «ai 
ordinarily  written  on  ikina,  rolled  up  into  folmns, 
like  the  modem  synagogue-roll)  (Pa.  il.  7;  Jer. 
niTi.  14  ;  Zech.  t.  1  ;  £1.  iL  8).  The  oHginil 
character  in  which  the  test  was  eipraned  is  tbit 
still  proserrrd  to  us,  with  tJie  pxceptioa  of  Gnr 
letters,  on  the  Maccabein  coins,  and  baling  a  Strang 
affinity  to  the  Samaritan  chsrtiEler.  At  what  date 
this  was  eichanged  for  the  present  Aramaic  or 
squai«  chsmcter  is  still  as  imdetermined,  as  it  is  si 
what  date  the  use  of  the  -Aramaic  language  ia 
Pnlealine  superv^nl  that  of  (he  Hebrew.  Tbc  (XI 
Jewish  tradition,  repeated  by  Origen  and  Jerome, 
ascribed  the  ihange  to  Eira.  fWwiiKO.]  Sf 
Tonrl  pointh  were  ntlnched  to  the  tritt  they  werr, 
thioiigh  nil  the  eaily  period  of  its  htitary,  entinlj 
unknown.      Coiireuie'ice  had  indeed,  at  Ibe  ticiC 
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wh«ii  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T.  were  written, 
foggested  a  lai^er  use  of  the  matres  UctUmis :  it  is 
thus  ^t  in  those  hofk^  we  find  them  introduced 
into  many  words  that  had  been  previously  spelt 
without  them.     There  is  reason  to  think  that  in 
the  text  of  the  0.  T.,  as  originally  written,  the 
words  were    generally,    though    not    nniformly, 
dirided.     Of  the  Phoenician    inscriptions,  though 
the  majority  proceed  continuously,  some  hare  a 
point  after  erery  word,  except  when  the  words  are 
doeely  connected.     The  same  point  is  used  in  the 
Samaritan  manoscripts.    The  practice  of  separating 
words  by  spaces  instead  of  points  probably  came  in 
with  the  square  writing.     Of  ancient  date,  pro- 
bably, are  also  the  separations  between  the  lesser 
Farshioth  or  sections ;  whether  made,  in  the  case  of 
tlie  more  important  divisions,  by  ^  oonmience- 
ment  of  a  new  line,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  less  im- 
portant,  by  a  blank  space  within  the  line.    Theae 
leaser  and  earlier  Parshioth,  of  which  there  are  in 
the  Psntatench  669,  mnst  not  be  confounded  with 
the  greater  and  later  Parshioth,  or  Sabbath-lessons, 
wfaidi  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Masorah.    The 
name  Parshioth  is  in  the  Mishna  apjdied  to  the 
^riaioBs  in  the  Prophets  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
Pentateuch.    Of  their  real  age  we  know  but  little. 
Hnpftld  has  found  that  they  do  not  always  coincide 
with  the  capitula  of  Jerome.    That  they  are  neyer- 
thfdess  more  ancient  than  his  time  is  shown  by  the 
mention  of  them  in  the  Mishna.    in  the  absence  of 
evidence'  to  the  contrary,  their  disaccordanoe  with 
the  Kssin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  are 
966  in  number,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  had  a 
histoirical  origin ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  also 
may  date  frran  the  period  when  the  0.  T.  was 
Bret  transcribed  in  the  square  character.    Of  any 
lopcal  division,  in  the  written  text,  of  the  prose 
ef  the  O.  T.  into  Pesukim,  or  verses,  we  find  in 
the  Talmud  no  mention ;  and  even  in  the  existing 
eynaffogne-roUs  such  division  is  generally  ignored. 
In  toe  poetical  books,  the  Pesukim  mentioned  in 
the  Tilnrad  correspond  to  the  poetical  lines,  not 
to  our  modem  verses ;  and  it  is  probable  both  from 
some  expressions  of  Jerome,  and  from  the  analog- 
ova  practice  of  other  nations  that   the   poetical 
test  was  written  sHchometrically.     Of  the  docu- 
ments which  directly  bear  upon  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  text*  the  two  earliest  are  the  Sunaritan 
eopy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  LXX.    [Samabitan  Pentateuch  ;  Ssp- 
TDAGIMT.]     In  the  translations  of  Aquila  and  the 
other  Gredc  interpretov,  the  fragments  of  whose 
works  remain  to  us  in  the  Hexapla,  we  have  evid- 
ence of  the  existence  of  a  text  difiering  but  little 
from  onr  own :  so  also  in  the  Targmns  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan.    A  few  centuries  later  we  have,  in 
the  Hexapla,  additional  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
in  Origen*s  transcriptions  of  the  Hebrew  text.    And 
yet  more  important  are   the  proofii  of  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  text,  and  of  its  substantial 
identity  with  our  own,  supplied  by  the  translation 
of  Jerome,  who  was  instructed  by  the  Palestinian 
Jews,  and  mainly  relied  upon  their  authority  for 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  text  itself,  but  also 
with  the  traditional  unwritten  vocalization  of  it 
This  brings  ns  to  the  middle  of  the  Talmudic 
period.     The  learning  of  the  schools  which  had 
been  formed  in  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  by  Hillel  and   Shammai  was  preserved, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  dty,  in  the  academies 
of  Jahneh,  Sepphoiis,  Cesarea,  and  Tiberias.    The 
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great  pillar  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  this  period 
was  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  to  whom  is  ascribed  thu 
compilation  <^  the  Mishna,  the  text  of  the  Talmud, 
and  who  died  about  a.d.  220.  After  his  death 
there  grew  into  repute  the  Jewish  academies  of 
Sura,  Nahardea,  and  rum-Beditha,  on  the  Euphrates. 
The  twofold  Gemara,  or  commentary,  was  now  ap- 
pended to  the  Mishna,  thus  completing  the  Talmud. 
The  Jerusalem  Gonara  proceeded  from  the  Jews  of 
Tiberias,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury: the  Babylonian  from  the  academies  on  the 
Euphrates,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  5th.  That 
along  with  the  task  of  collecting  and  commenting 
on  their  various  legal  traditions,  the  Jews  of  these 
several  academies  would  occupy  themselves  with 
the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  is  in  every  way 
probable ;  and  is  indeed  shown  by  various  Talmudic 
notices.  In  these  the  fiiat  thing  to  be  remarked 
is  the  entire  absence  of  allusion  to  any  such  glosses 
of  interpretation  as  those  which,  from  having  been 
previously  noted  cm  the  margins  of  MSS.,  had  pro- 
bably been  loosely  incorporated  into  the  Samaritan 
Pentateach  and  the  Septuagint.  Interpretation, 
properly  so  called,  had  become  the  province  of  the 
fargumist,  not  of  the  transcriber ;  and  the  result 
of  Uie  entire  divorce  of  the  task  of  interpretation 
from  that  of  transcription  had  been  to  obtain  greater 
security  for  the  tivnsmission  of  the  text  in  its  purity. 
In  place,  however,  of  such  glosses  of  interpretation 
had  crept  in  the  more  childish  practice  of  reading 
some  passages  differentiy  to  the  way  in  which  they 
wera  writtoi,  in  order  to  obtain  a  play  of  words, 
or  to  fix  them  artifidallr  in  the  memory.  But 
these  traditiduJ  and  confessedly  apocryphal  read- 
ings were  not  allowed  to  affect  the  written  text. 
The  can  of  the  iTalmudic  doctors  for  the  text  is 
shown  bv  the  pains  with  which  they  counted  up 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  different  books,  and 
computed  which  wei^  the  middle  vei-ses,  words, 
and  lettera  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Psalms. 
The  scrupulonancsB  with  which  the  Talmudists 
noted  what  they  deemed  the  truer  readings,  and 
yet  abstained  frnn  introducing  them  into  the  text, 
indicates  at  once  both  the  duligence  with  which 
they  scrutinixed  the  text,  and  uso  the  cara  with 
which,  even  while  acknowledging  its  occasional 
imperfections,  they  guarded  it.  Critical  procedure 
is  also  evinced  in  a  mention  of  their  rejection  of 
manuscripts  whidk  were  found  not  to  agree  with 
othera  in  their  readings ;  and  the  rules  given  with 
reference  to  the  transcription  and  adoption  of  manu- 
scripts attest  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
Talmud  further  maizes  mention  of  the  euphemisUc 
Keris,  which  ara  still  noted  in  onr  Bibles,  e,  g  at 
2  K.  vi.  25.  It  also  reckons  six  instances  of  ex- 
traordinary pointa  placed  over  certain  words,  e.  g. 
at  Gen.  xviii.  9 ;  and  of  some  of  them  it  furnishes 
mystical  explanations.  It  is  after  the  Talmudic 
period  that  Hupfeld  places  the  introduction  into 
the  text  of  the  two  huge  points  (in  Hebrew  SojA' 
pasuk)  to  mark  the  end  of  eadi  verse.  They  ara 
manifeatiy  of  older  date  than  the  accents,  by  which 
they  are,  in  effect,  supplemented.  Coeval,  pei'haps, 
with  the  use  of  the  Scph'pcauh  is  that  of  the 
Makkephf  or  hyphen,  to  unite  words  that  are  so 
closely  conjoined  as  to  have  but  one  accent  between 
them.  It  must  be  older  than  the  accentual  marks, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  Is  determined  by 
it.  Such  modifications  of  the  text  as  these  were 
the  precursors  of  the  new  method  of  dealing  with  it 
whidi  constitutes  the  work  of  the  Masoretic  period. 
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It  U  evident  from  the  notices  of  the  Talmud  that  a 
number  of  oral  traditions  had  been  gradually  accu- 
mulating respecting  both  the  integrity  of  particular 
passages  of  the  text  itself,  and  also  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  to  be  read.  This  vast  heterogeneous 
mass  of  traditions  and  criticisms,  compiled  and 
embodied  in  writing,  forms  what  is  known  as  the 
Masorah,  i.  e.  Tradition.  Buxtorf  ranges  its  con- 
tents under  the  three  heads  of  observations  respec- 
ing  the  verses,  words,  and  letters  of  the  sacred  text. 
In  regard  of  tiie  verses,  the  Masoi-ets  recorded  how 
many  thei*e  were  in  each  book,  and  the  middle 
verse  in  each :  also  how  many  verses  b^an  with 
particular  letters,  or  began  and  ended  with  the 
same  word,  or  contained  a  particular  number  of 
words  and  letters,  or  particular  words  a  ceiiain 
number  of  times,  &c.  In  regard  of  the  words, 
they  recorded  the  Keris  and  Chethibs,  where  dif- 
ferent words  were  to  be  read  from  those  contained 
in  the  text,  or  where  words  were  to  be  omitted  or 
supplied.  They  noted  that  certain  words  were  to 
be  found  so  numy  times  in  the  banning,  middle, 
or  end  of  a  verse,  or  with  a  particular  oonstniction 
or  meaning.  They  noted  also  of  particular  word^ 
and  this  especially  in  cases  whei-e  mistakes  in  trans- 
cription were  likely  to  arise,  whetlier  they  were  to 
be  written  pkni  or  d^edivi,  i,  e.  with  or  without 
the  tnatr^  lectkmis'.  also  their  vocalization  and 
accentuation,  and  how  many  times  they  occurred 
so  Tocolized  and  accented.  In  regard  of  the  letters, 
they,  computed  bow  oflen  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
occurred  in  the  0.  T. :  they  noted  fifteen  instances 
of  letters  stigmatized  with  the  extraordinary  pdnts : 
they  commented  also  on  all  the  unusual  letters,  riz. 
the  majutculcBf  which  they  rariously  computed; 
the  minuscuidf  of  which  they  redconed  thirty- 
three;  the  susperua,  four  in  number;  and  the 
inversas,  of  which  there  are  eight  or  nine.  The 
most  valuable  feature  of  the  Masorah  is  undoubt- 
e41y  its  collection  of  Keris.  The  first  rudiments  of 
this  collection  meet  us  in  the  Talmud.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  Kens  in  all  cases  represent  the  read- 
ings which  the  Masorets  themselves  approved  as 
correct.  The  Masorali  furnishes  also  eighteen  in- 
stances of  what  it  calls  ^  Correction  of  the  scribes." 
The  real  import  of  thu  is  doubtful.  Furthermore 
the  Masorah  contains  certain  **  Conjectures,"  which 
it  does  not  raise  to  the  dignity  of  Keris,  respecting 
the  true  reading  in  difficult  passages.  The  Masoi:ah 
was  originally  preserved  in  distinct  books  by  itself. 
A  plan  then  arose  of  transfening  it  to  the  margins 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  Bible.  For  this  purpose  large 
cuiiailmenta  were  necessary. .  The  Masorah  is  now 
distinguished  into  the  Mcuora  magna  and  the 
Masora  parva,  the  latter  being  an  abridgment  of 
the  former,  and  including  all  Oie  Keris  and  other 
compendious  observations,  and  being  usually  printed 
in  Hebrew  Bibles  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The 
Masorah  itself  was  but  one  o(  the  fruits  of  the 
labours  of  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  Masoretic 
period.  A  fai-  more  important  work  was  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  text  with  vowel-marks,  by  which 
the  traditional  pronunciation  of  it  was  imperishably 
recoi-ded.  That  the  insertion  of  the  Hebrew  vowel- 
points  was  post-Talmudic  is  shown  by  the  absence 
from  the  Talmud  of  all  reference  to  them.  The 
Towel-marks  are  refen-ed  to  in  the  Masorah ;  and 
as  they  are  all  mentioned  by  R.  Judah  Chiug,  in 
the  banning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  mu!»t 
have  been  peifected  before  that  d-ite.  Contempoi'- 
aneous   with    the    written  vocalization   w&i    the 
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accentuation  of  the  text.    The  import  of  the  accents 
was,  as  Hupfcld  has  shown,  essentially  liiythmical: 
hence  they  had  finom  the  fint  both  a  logical  and  a 
musical    significance.      Besides  the  evidences  of 
various  readings  contained  in  the   Keris  of  the 
Masorah,  we  hare  two  lists  of  differoit  readiDgs 
purporting  or  presumed  to  be  those  adopted  by  the 
Palestinian  and  Babylonian  Jews  respectlTdy.    The 
fii-st  of  these  was  printed  by  R.  Jacob  ben  Chain 
in  the  Bomberg  Bible.    The  different  Tradings  are 
216  in  numbo*.    They  are  generally  of  bat  little 
importance.    The  other  is  the  result  of  a  collation 
of  MSS.  made  in  the  eleventh  century  by  two  Jews, 
R.  Aaron  ben  Asher,  a  Palestinian,  and  R.  Jacob 
ben  NaphtaU,  a  Babylonian.    The  diflRereooei,  864 
in  number,  relate  to  the  vowels,  the  accents,  the 
Makkeph,  end  in  one  instance  (Cant.  riiL  6)  to  the 
division  of  oile  word  into  two.     From  the  cad  ef 
the  Masoretic  period  onward,  the  Masorah  beesae 
the  great  authority  by  whidi  the  text  given  in  all 
the  Jewish  MSS.  was  settled.    2.  Jfomiscr^— 
We  must  now  give  an  account  of  the  O.  T.  MSS. 
known  to  ns.    They  fidi  into  two  main  daises: 
Synagogne>rolls  and  IfSS.  for  private  use.    Of  the 
latter,  some  are  written  in  the  square^  othen  m 
the  rabbinic  or  cursive  character.    The  syuagofe- 
rolls  contain,  separate  from  each  other,  toe  Ftete- 
tench,  the  Haphtaroth,  or  anpointed  seeticiis  of  the 
Prophets,  and  the  so-odled  Megilloth,  vis.  Osntides, 
Ruth,  Lunentations,  KcclesJastes,  and  Esther.    The 
text  of  the   synagogne-rolls  is  written  witfaont 
vowels,   accents,    or    soph-pasuks :     the   grsslsr 
pai:shioth  are  not  distinguished,  nor  yet,  sfaictlT, 
the  verses;  these  last  are  indeed  onai  dightty 
separated,  but  the  practice  is  against  tltt  aoeint 
tradition.     The  two  modifications  of  the  sqoare 
character  in  which  these  rolls  are  written  are  di^ 
tinguished  by  the  Jews  as  the  Tarn  and  the  WeUi, 
t.  e.,  probably,  the  Perfect  and  the  Fore^^n.    Pri- 
vate MSS.  in  the  square  character  are  in  the  book- 
form,  either  on   pardiment  or  on  paper,  and  of 
vaiious  sizes,  from  folk)  to  12nio.    Some  contain 
the  Hebrew  text  alone ;  othen  add  the  Tsi^gom,  or 
an  Arabic  or  other  translation,  either  interq)er9ed 
with  the  text  or  in  a  sepiurate  column,  oocssioDally 
in  the  margin.    The  upper  and  lower  maipns  are 
generally  occupied  by  the  Masorah,  sometimeB  by 
rabbinical  commentaries,  &c    The  date  of  a  MS. 
is  ordinarily  given  in  the  subscripticNQ ;  but  as  the 
subscriptions  are  oflen  concealed  in  the  Masorsh  or 
elsewhere,  it  is  oocasionallv  difficult  to  find  them : 
occasionally  also  it  is  difficult  to  decipher  then. 
Even    when  found    and    deciphered,  they   cannut 
always  be  relied  on.     No  satisfiictory  criteria  have 
beoi  yet  established  by  which  the  ages  of  MSS. 
are  to   be    determined.     Few  ezistinj^  MSS.  are 
supposed  to  be  older  than    the    12th    centorr. 
Kennicott  and  Bruns  assigned  one  of  their  edUtioo 
(No.  590)  to  the  10th  century;  De  Rossi  dates  it 
A.D.  1018  ;   on  the  other  hand,  one  of  his  own 
(No.  634)  he  adjudges  to  the  8th  centmy.     It  i> 
usual  to  distinguish  in  these  MSS.  three  modific- 
ations of  the  square  character:    viz.   a   Spaaiih 
wilting,  upright  and  regularly  formed ;  a  G«rmsn, 
inclin^  and   sharp-pointed  ;    and  a  French  and 
Italian,  intermediate  to  the  two  preceding.    One 
important   distinction   between  the    Spanish  sml 
Geiman  MSS.  consists  in  the  difference  of  order  in 
which   the  books  are  generally    arranged.      The 
former  follow  the  Masorah,  placing  the  ChnmkJi« 
before  the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa :  the  latter 
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foi-m  to  the  Talmud,  plicing  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiol  | 
Itei'oitf  I^al),  and  Ruili,  sepnrate  from  the  other 
Megilloth,  before  the  Psalms.  PriraU  MSS.  in  the 
rabbinic  character  are  mostly  on  paper,  and  are  of 
compaiativelj  late  date.  Since  the  days  of  Kenni- 
cutt  and  De  Rossi  modem  research  has  discovered 
rarioos  MSS.  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe.  Of 
many  of  these  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  will  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  diflfei^nt  with  the  MSS.  exa- 
mined by  Pinner  at  Odessa.  One  of  these  MSS. 
(A«  No.  1),  a  Pentateuch  roll,  unpointed,  brought 
from  Derbend  in  Daghestan,  appears  by  the  sub- 
scription to  have  be^  written  previously  to  the 
year  a.d  580 ;  and,  if  so,  is  the  oldest  known 
Biblical  Hebrew  MS.  in  existence.  The  foims  of 
the  lettei-s  are  remarkable.  Another  MS.  (B. 
No.  3)  containing  the  Prophets,  on  parchment,  in 
snkall  folio,  although  only  dating,  according  to  the 
inscription,  from  A.D.  916,  and  fm-nished  with  a 
Masorah,  is  a  yet  gi-eater  treasure.  Its  Towds  and 
accents  are  wlM>lly  different  from  those  now  in  use, 
both  in  form  and  in  position,  being  all  above  the 
letters :  they  have  accoi-dingly  been  the  theme  of 
much  discossion  among  Hebrew  scholars.  The 
Samaritan  MSS.  collated  by  Kennicott  are  all  in 
the  book-form.  3.  Printed  Text.—The  history  of 
the  printed  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  commences 
with  the  early  Jewish  editions  of  the  separate  books. 
First  appeared  the  Psalter,  in  1477,  probably  at 
Bologna,  in  4to.,  with  Kimchi  s  commentary  inter- 
spersed among  the  verses.  Only  the  first  four 
psalms  had  the  vowel-points,  and  these  but  clumsily 
expressed.  At  Bologna  there  subsequently  appeared, 
in  1482,  the  Pentateuch,  in  folio,  pointed,  with  the 
Tai^m  and  the  commentary  of  Basin ;  and  the 
five  Megilloth  (Ruth — Esther),  in  folio,  with  the 
commentaries  of  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra,  From 
SoDcino,  near  Cremona,  issued  in  1486  the  Pro- 
pbetae  priores  (Joshua — Kings),  folio,  unpointed, 
with  Kimchi's  commentary.  The  honour  of  print- 
ing the  first  entire  Hebrew  Bible  beloogs  to  the 
above-mentioned  town  of  Soncino.  The  edition  is 
in  folio,  pointed  and  accentuated.  Nine  copies  only 
of  it  are  now  koown,  of  which  one  belongs  to 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The  earlier  piiuted  por- 
tions were  perhaps  the  basis  of  the  text.  This 
was  followed,  in  1494,  by  the  4to.  or  8vo.  edition 
printed  by  Gersom  at  Brescia,  remarkable  as  being 
the  edition  firom  which  Luther's  German  transla- 
tion was  made.  This  edition,  along  with  the  pre- 
ceding, formed  the  basis  of  the  first  edition,  with 
the  Masorah,  Targums,  and  rabbiniml  comments, 
printed  by  Bomberg  at  Venice  in  1518,  fol.,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  converted  Jew  Felix  del  Prato ; 
though  the  *'  plurirois  collatis  excmplaribus "  of 
th^  editor  seems  to  imply  that  MSS.  were  also  used 
in  aid.  This  edition  was  the  first  to  contain  the 
Masora  magna,  and  the  various  readings  of  Ben 
Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali.  After  the  Brescian,  the 
next  primary  edition  was  that  contained  in  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  published  at  Complutum 
(Alcala)  in  Spain,  at  the  expanse  of  Caixiiual 
Ximenes,  dated  1514-17,  but  not  issued  till  1522. 
The  Hebrew  is  pointed,  but  unaccentuated :  it  was 
taken  from  seven  MSS.,  which  ai-e  still  preserved 
in  the  University  Library  at  Madrid.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded an  edition  which  has  had  mora  influence 
than  any  on  the  text  of  later  times — the  Second 
Babbmicsl  Bible,  printed  by  Bomberg  at  Venice, 
4  vols,  fol.,  1525-6.     The  editor  was  the  learned 
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Tunisian  Jew,  R.  Jacob  ben  Cbaim.  The  gi^oat 
feature  of  his  work  lay  in  the  correction  of  the 
text  by  the  precepts  of  the  Masorah,  in  which  he 
was  profoundly  skilled,  and  on  which,  as  well  as  on 
the  text  itself,  his  labours  were  employed.  The 
Royal  or  Antwerp  Polyglot,  piinted  by  Plan  tin, 

8  vols.  fol.  1569-72,  at  the  expense  of  Philip  11.  of 
Spain,  and  edited  by  Arias  Montanus  and  others, 
took  the  Complutensian  as  the  basis  of  its  Hebrew 
text,  but  compai-ed  this  with  one  of  Bamberg's,  so 
as  to  produce  a  mixture  of  the  two.  This  text  was 
followed  both    in  the  Paris    Polyglot  of  Le  Jay, 

9  vols.  fol.  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  London, 
6  vols.  fol.  1657.  A  text  compounded  of  several  of 
the  preceding  was  issued  by  the  Leipsic  Professor, 
Elius  Hutter,  at  Hambui-g,  fol.  1587:  it  was 
intended  for  students,  the  serrile  letters  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  radicals  by  hollow  type.  A 
special  mention  is  also  due  to  the  laboui-s  of  the 
elder  Buxtorf,  who  carefully  revised  the  text  aflei 
the  Masorah,  publishing  it  in  8vo.  at  Basle,  1611, 
and  again,  after  a  fiesh  revision,  in  his  valuable 
Rabbinical  Bible.  Neither  the  text  of  Hutter  nor 
that  of  Buxtorf  was  without  its  permanent  in- 
fluence ;  but  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  became  the 
standard  to  subsequent  generations  was  that  of 
Joseph  Athias,  a  leamnl  rabbi  and  printer  at 
Amsterdam.  His  text  was  based  on  a  comparison 
of  the  previous  editions  with  two  MSS. ;  one  bear- 
ing date  1299,  the  other  a  Spaninh  MS#,  boasting 
an  antiquity  of  900  years,  it  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam,  2  vols.  8vo.  1661,  with  a  preface  by  Leusden, 
professor  at  Utiiecht ;  and  again,  revised  afresh,  in 
1 667.  The  progeny  of  the  text  of  Athias  was  as 
follows  I— a,  Tl^t  of  Clodius,  Frankfor^on•Maine, 
8vo.  1677 ;  reprinted,  with  alterations,  8vo.  1692, 
4to.  1716.  6.  That  of  Jablonsky,  Berlin,  large 
8vo.  or  4to.  1699;  reprinted,  but  less  correctly, 
12mo.  1712.  c  That  of  Van  der  Hooght,  Am- 
sterdam and  Utrecht,  2  vols.  8vo.  1705.  This 
edition,  of  good  reputation  for  its  accuracy,  but 
above  all  for  the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  its  type, 
deserves  special  attention,  as  constituting  our  pre- 
sent textua  recepttu.  d.  That  of  Opitz,  Kiel,  4to. 
1709.  e.  That  of  J.  H.  Michaelis,  HaUe,  8vo. 
and  4to.  1720.  The  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  now  in  use  are  all  based  en  Van  der  Hooght. 
4.  Critical  Labours  and  Apparatus. — The  history 
of  the  criticism  of  the  text  has  already  been  brought 
down  to  the  period  of  the  labours  of  the  Masorets 
and  their  immediate  successors.  It  must  be  hero 
resumed.  In  the  early  pari  of  the  13th  century, 
R.  Meir  Levita,  a  native  of  Bui|^  and  inhabitant 
of  Toledo,  known  by  abbreviation  as  Haramah,  by 
pationymic  as  Todi-osius,  wrote  a  critical  work  on 
the  Pentateuch  called  The  Book  of  the  Masorah 
the  Hedge  of  the  Law,  in  which  he  endeavoured, 
by  a  collation  of  MSS.,  to  asoeriain  the  true  reading 
in  various  passages.  At  a  later  peiiod  R.  Menahem 
de  Lonzano  collated  ten  MSS.,  chiefly  Spanish, 
some  of  them  five  or  six  centuries  old,  with  Bom- 
berg's  4to.  Bible  of  1544.  The  results  were  given 
in  the  work  '*  Light  of  the  Law,'*  printed  at  Venice, 
1618.  They  relate  only  to  the  Pentateuch.  A 
more  important  work  was  that  of  R.  Solomon  Norzi 
of  Mantua,  in  the  17th  century,  *'  Repairer  of  the 
Breach : "  a  copious  critical  commentary  on  the 
whole  of  the  O.  T.,  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  MSS. 
and  editions,  of  the  Masoi-ah,  Talmud,  and  all  other 
Jewish  resources  within  his  reach.  In  1746  the 
expectations  of  the  public  weie  raised  by  the  Pro- 
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legomena  of  Hoabigant,  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris ; 
and  in  1753  his  edition  appeared,  splendidlj  printed, 
in  4  Tols.  fol.  The  text  was  that  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
dirested  of  points,  and  of  every  vestige  of  the 
Masorah.  In  the  notes  copious  emendations  were 
inti-oduced.  In  the  same  year,  1753,  appeared  at 
Oxford  Kennicott's  first  Di^isertation  on  the  state  of 
the  Printed  Text:  the  second  followed  in  1759. 
The  result  of  these  and  of  the  author^s  subsequent 
annual  reports  was  a  subscription  of  nearly  10,000/. 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  collation  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  throughout  Europe,  which  was  performed 
from  1760  to  1769,  partly  by  Kennicott  himself, 
but  chiefly,  mider  iiis  direction,  by  Pi'ofessor  Bruns 
of  Helmstadt  and  otiiers.  The  collation  extended 
in  all  to  581  Jewish  and  16  Samaritan  MSS.,  and 
40  printed  editions,  Jewish  works,  &c. ;  of  which, 
however,  only  about  half  were  collated  throughout, 
the  rest  in  select  passages.  The  fruits  appeared  at 
Oxford  in  2  vob.  fol.  1776-80 :  the  text  is  Van  der 
Hopght's,  unpointed ;  the  various  readings  are  given 
below ;  comparisons  are  also  made  of  the  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the 
parallel  passages  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  &c. 
The  laboui-s  of  Kennicott  were  supplemented  by 
those  of  De  Rossi,  professor  at  Parma.  His  plan 
differed  materially  from  Kennicott's:  be  connned 
himself  to  a  specification  of  the  various  readings  in 
select  passages ;  bat  for  these  he  supplied  also  tlie 
critical  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  ancient 
versions,  and  from  all  the  various  Jewish  authorities. 
For  the  passages  on  which  it  treats,  the  evidence  in 
De  Rossi's  work  may  be  regarded  as  almost  com- 
plete. A  small  Bible,  with  the  text  of  Reinecdus, 
and  a  selection  of  the  more  important  readings  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  was  issued  by  Doderlein 
and  Meisner  at  Leipeic,  8vo.  1793.  It  is  printed 
(except  some  copies)  on  bad  paper,  and  is  reputed 
very  incorrect.  A  better  critical  edition  is  tiiat  of 
Jahn,  Vienna,  4  vols.  8vo.  1806.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  new  critical  collations  to  public 
account  was  made  by  Boothroyd,  in  his  unpointed 
Bible,  with  various  readings  and  English  notes, 
Pontefract,  4to.  1810-16,  at  a  time  when  Houbi- 
gant's  principles  were  still  in  the  ascendant.  This 
was  followed  in  1821  by  Hamilton's  Codex  Criticus, 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  N.  T.  of  Griesbach. 
The  most  important  contribution  towards  the  form- 
ation of  a  revised  text  that  has  yet  appeared  Is 
Dr.  Davidson's  Hebrew  Text  of  the  0,  T.,  revised 
from  critical  SourccSt  1855.  It  presents  a  con- 
venient epitome  of  the  more  important  various 
readings  of  the  MSS.  and  of  the  Masorah,  with  the 
authorities  for  them.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
little  has  yet  been  done  for  the  systematic  criticism 
of  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  ancient  versions,  in 
comparison  with  what  might  be  accomplished.  We 
have  even  yet  to  learn  w^hat  critical  treasures  those 
versions  r«illy  contain.  It  might  be  well,  too,  if 
along  with  the  version-readings  were  collected 
together  all,  or  at  least  all  the  more  important, 
conjectural  emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text  proposted 
by  various  scholars  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
which  at  present  lie  buried  in  their  several  com- 
mentaries and  other  publications.  5.  'Principles  of 
Criticism. — ^The  method  of  procedure  required  in 
the  criticism  of  the  0.  T.  is  widely  different  from 
that  practised  in  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  Our 
0.  T.  textus  reoeptus  is  a  far  more  faithful  re- 
presentation of  the  genuine  Scripture,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  means  of  detecting  and  coiTecting 
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the  errors  contained  in  it  are  moire  precarioiiS)  the 
results  are  more  uncertain,  and  the  imtio  borne  bv 
the  value  of  the  diplomatic  eridenoe  of  MSS.  to 
that  of  a  good  critical  judgment  and  sagacity  is 
gi-eatly  diminished.  It  is  indeed  to  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  MSS.  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
establish  the  true  text^  we  must  first  have  recourse. 
Wliere  the  MSS.  disagree,  it  has  been  laid  down  as 
a  canon  that  we  ought  not  to  let  the  mere  numericd 
majority  preponderate,  but  should  ezamine  what  b 
the  reading  of  the  earliest  and  best.  The  MSS. 
lead  us  for  the  most  part  only  to  our  fint  sure 
standing-ground,  the  Masoretic  text  :  in  other 
words,  to  the  average  written  text  of  a  period  later 
by  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  than  the 
latest  book  of  the  0.  T.  In  ascending  upwards 
from  the  Masoretic  text,  our  first  critical  materials 
are  the  Masoretic  Keris,  valuable  as  witneiaes  to 
the  preservation  of  many  authentic  readings.  A 
Keri  therefore  is  not  to  be  received  in  prefereooe  to 
a  Chethib  unless  confirmed  by  other  sufiScient  erid- 
enoe, external  or  internal ;  and  in  reference  to  the 
Keris  let  the  rule  be  borne  in  mind,  '*Pjroclivi 
scriptioni  praestat  ardua,"  many  of  them  being  but 
arbitrary  softenings  down  of  di£5cult  readings  in 
the  genuine  text.  The  express  asiertiona  of  the 
Masorah,  as  also  of  tiie  Targum,  respecting  the 
true  reading  in  particular  passages,  are  of  coune 
important.  From  these  we  ascend  to  the  TenieQ 
of  Jerome,  the  most  thoroughly  trustworthy 
authority  on  which  we  have  to  rely  in  our  en- 
deavours to  amend  the  Masoretic  text.  Dependent 
as  Jat>me  was,  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Helnew 
text  and  everything  respecting  it,  on  the  Palfitiniin 
Jews,  and  accurate  as  are  his  renderings,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  Hebrew  readiig 
which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  recdyed  by 
Jerome,  should,  if  sanctioned  or  coontenanoed  I7 
the  Targum,  be  so  fiu:  pi^ferred  to  one  upheld 
by  the  united  testimony  of  all  MSS.  whatever. 
Of  the  other  vei-sions,  although  more  ancidt,  none 
can  on  the  whole  be  reckoned,  in  a  critical  point  of 
view,  so  valuable  as  his.  Of  the  Greek  versioiis 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  we  possess 
but  mere  fr^ments.  The  Syriac  bears  the  impress 
of  having  been  made  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  Sept  uagint.  The  Targums  are  too  often  para- 
phrastic Still  they  all  furnish  most  important 
material  for  the  correction  of  the  Masoretic  text; 
and  their  cumulative  evidence,  when  they  all  ooncor 
in  a  reading  different  to  that  which  it  contains,  is 
very  strong.  The  Septuagint  itself,  veneraUe  for  its 
antiquity,  but  on  various  accounts  untrustworthy 
in  the  readings  which  it  represents,  must  be  treated 
for  critical  purposes  in  the  same  way  as  the  Masor- 
etic Keris.  The  presence  of  any  Hebrew  reodii^ 
in  it  can  pass  for  little,  unless  it  can  be  indepead- 
enUy  shown  to  be  probable  that  that  readiig  is 
the  true  one.  In  the  opposite  direction  of  con- 
firming a  Masoretic  reading  against  which  later 
testimonies  militate,  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint, 
on  account  of  its  age,  necessarily  stands  niglL. 
Similar  remaiks  would,  h  priori,  seem  to  ajqdy  to 
the  critical  use  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch :  it  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  that  document  be  of 
any  real  additional  value.  In  the  case  of  the  0.  T., 
unlike  that  of  the  N.  T.,  another  source  of  emend- 
ations is  generally  allowed,  viz.  critical  conjecture. 
The  comparative  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  prob- 
ably different  in  diffei-ent  pails  of  the  O.  T.  la 
the  revision   of  Dr.  Davidson,  who  hm  generally 
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restricted  himself  to  the  admisnon  of  corrections 
warranted  by  MS.,  Masoretic,  or  Talmudic  aathority, 
thoee  in  the  bode  of  Genesis  do  not  exceed  1 1 ; 
those  in  the  Psalms  are  proportionately  three  times 
as  numeroos ;  those  in  the  historical  books  and  the 
Prophets  are  proportionatelj  more  numerous  than 
those  in  the  Psahns.  In  all  emendations  of  the 
text,  whether  made  with  the  aid  of  the  critical 
materials  which  we  possess,  or  bj  critical  conjecture, 
it  is  essential  that  the  proposed  reading  be  one  from 
which  the  existing  reading  may  have  been  derived : 
hence  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  means  by 
which  oomxptions  were  introduced  into  the  text. 
One  letter  was  aocidentallj  exchanged  by  a  tran- 
scriber for  another.  Words,  or  parts  of  words, 
were  repeated;  or  they  were  dropped,  and  this 
especially  when  they  ended  like  those  that  preceded. 
Occasionallj  a  letter  may  have  travelled  from  one 
word,  or  a  word  from  one  verse,  to  another.  Wilful 
cormption  of  (he  text  on  polemical  grounds  has  also 
been  oocasianally  charged  upon  the  Jews ;  but  the 
allegation  has  not  been  proved,  and  their  known 
reverence  for  the  text  militates  against  it.  To  the 
critictsm  of  the  vowel-maiks  the  same  general  prin- 
dples  must  be  implied,  mutatit  tmttandia,  as  to  that 
of  the  oon8<Kiants.  Nothing  can  be  more  remote 
friom  the  tmth  than  the  notion  that  we  are  at 
liberty  to  supply  vowels  to  the  text  at  our  un- 
fettered discretion. 

B.  IltTERPBBTATION  OF  THE  Old  TESTAMENT. 

— 1.  History  of  the  Interpretation. — We  shall  here 
endeavour  to  present  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
dEetch  of  the  treatment  which  the  scriptures  of  the 
0.  T.  have  in  different  ages  received.  At  the  period 
of  the  rise  of  CSiristianity  two  opposite  tendencies 
had  manifested  themselves  in  the  interpi-etation  of 
them  among  the  Jews ;  the  one  to  an  extreme  lit&- 
lalism,  the  other  to  an  arbitrary  allegorism.  The 
former  of  these  was  mainly  developed  in  Palestine, 
where  the  Law  of  Moses  was,  from  the  nature 
of  thingi,  most  completely  observed.  The  Jewish 
teadiers,  acknowledging  the  obligation  of  that  law 
in  its  minutest  precepts,  but  overlooking  the  moral 
principles  on  whidi  those  precepts  were  funded  and 
whidi  thej  should  have  unfolded  from  them,  there 
eodeaTonied  to  supply  by  other  means  the  imper- 
fections inherdt  in  every  law  in  its  mere  literal 
aooeptation.  On  the  other  hand  at  Alexandria  the 
aUegorizing  tendency  prevailed.  Germs  of  it  had 
appeared  in  the  apocryphal  writings,  as  where  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  (xviii.  24)  the  priestly  vest- 
ments of  Aaron  had  been  treated  as  symboucal  of 
the  nniverse.  It  had  been  fostered  by  Aristobulus, 
and  at  length,  two  centuries  later,  it  culminated  in 
Fhilo,  from  whose  works  we  best  ga^er  the 'form 
whidi  it  assumed.  For  in  the  general  principles  of 
interpietation  which  Philo  adopted,  h^  was  but  fol- 
lowii^,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  in  the  track  which 
had  been  previously  marked  out  by  those,  probably 
the  Therapeutae,  under  whom  he  had  studied.  His 
expositions  have  chiefly  reference  to  the  writings  of 
Moses,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  arch-prophet,  the 
man  initiated  above  all  others  into  divine  mys- 
teries ;  and  in  the  persons  and  things  mentioned  in 
these  writings  he  traces,  without  denying  the  out- 
ward reality  of  the  narrative,  the  mystiol  designa- 
tions of  different  abetiuct  qualities  and  aspects  of 
the  invisible.  The  Alexandrian  interpreters  were 
striving  to  vindicate  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptores  a 
new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentile  world,  by 
ahowtag  that  Moses  had  anticipated  all  the  doctrines 
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of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Palestinian  literalism  and  the  Alex- 
andrian allegorism  ever  remained  ^tirely  distinct. 
In  &ct  the  two  extremes  of  literalism  and  arbitnur 
allegorism,  in  their  neglect  of  the  direct  monii 
teaching  and  propheticu  import  of  Scripture,  had 
too  much  in  oonmion  not  to  mingle  readily  the  one 
with  the  other.  And  thus  we  may  trace  the 
development  of  the  two  distinct  yet  co-existent 
spheres  of  Halachah  and  Hagadah,  in  which  the 
Jewish  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  shown  by 
the  later  Jewish  writings,  ranged.  The  former 
(** repetition,"  "following")  embraced  the  tradi- 
tional legal  determinations  for  practical  observance : 
the  latter  ('*  discourse ")  the  unrestrained  inter- 
pretation, of  no  authentic  force  or  immediate  prac- 
tical interest.  The  earliest  Christian  non-apostolic 
treatment  of  the  O.  T.  was  necessarily  much  de- 
pendent on  that  which  it  had  received  frt>m  the 
Jews.  The  Alexandrian  all^orism  reappears  the 
most  fully  in  the  fruiciful  epistle  of  Barnabas ;  but 
it  influenced  also  the  other  writings  of  the  sub- 
apostolic  Fathers.  Even  the  Jewish  cabbalism  passed 
to  some  extent  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  largelr  employed  by  the  Gnostics. 
But  this  was  not  to  fast.  Irenaeus,  himself  not 
alU^iether  free  from  it,  raised  his  voice  against  it ; 
and  Tertullian  well  laid  it  down  as  a  canon  that  the 
words  of  Scripture  were  to  be  interpreted  only  in 
their  logical  connexion,  and  with  rderence  to  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  uttered.  In  another 
respect  all  was  changed.  The  Christian  interpreters 
by  their  belief  in  Christ  stood  on  a  vantage-ground 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  burden  of  the 
0.  T.  to  which  the  Jews  had  never  reached ;  and 
thus,  however  they  may  have  erred  in  the  details 
of  their  interpretations,  they  were  generally  con- 
ducted by  them  to  the  right  conclusions  in  regard 
of  Christian  doctrine.  The  view  held  by  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  N.  T. 
had  been  virtually  contained  and  foreshadowed  in 
the  Old,  generally  induced  the  search  in  tiie  0.  T. 
for  such  Christian  doctrine  rather  than  for  the  old 
philosophical  dogmas.  Their  general  convictions 
were  doubtless  here  more  correct  than  the  details 
which  they  advanced ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  from  the  writings  of  either  Justin,  Tertul- 
lian, or  Irenaeus,  ^ical  interpretations  that  could 
no  longer  be  deranded.  It  was  at  Alexandria, 
which  through  her  previous  learning  had  already 
exerted  the  deepest  influence  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  0.  T.,  that  definite  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion were  by  a  new  order  of  men,  the  most  illuit- 
trious  and  influential  teachers  in  the  Christian 
Church,  first  laid  down.  Clement  here  led  the  way. 
He  held  that  in  the  Jewish  law  a  fourfold  import 
was  to  be  traced;  literal,  symbolical,  moral,  pro- 
phetical. Of  these  the  second  ^na  the  relic  ot  the 
philosophical  element  that  others  had  previously  en 
grafted  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Clement  was 
succeeded  by  his  scholar  Origen.  With  him  bibDcal 
interpretation  showed  itself  more  deddedly  Chris- 
tian: and  while  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
moulded  anew,  became  the  permanent  inheritance 
of  the  Church,  the  distinctive  symbolical  meaning 
which  philosophy  had  placed  upon  the  0.  T.  dis- 
appeared. Origen  reoogniaes  in  Scripture,  as  it 
were,  a  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  answering  to  the 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man :  the  first  serves  for 
the  edification  of  the  simple,  the  second  for  that  of 
the  moreadvanoed,  the  third  for  that  of  the  perfect. 
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The  i-eality  anJ  the  v.tiHty  of  the  first,  the  letter  of 
Scripture,' he  prores  by  the  number  of  those  whose 
faith  is  hurtui^  by  it.  The  second,  which  is  in 
fiict  the  moral  sense  of  Scripture,  he  illustrates  by 
the  interpiietation  of  Deut.  xzv.  4-  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9. 
The  third,  however,  is  that  on  which  be  principally 
dwells,  showing  how  the  Jewish  Law,  spiritually 
understood,  contained  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come.  Both  the  spiritual  and  (to  use  his  own 
term)  the  psychical  meaning  he  held  to  be  always 
present  in  Scripture :  the  b^ily  not  always.  Ori- 
gen's  own  expositions  of  Scnptui*e  were,  no  doubt, 
less  successful  than  his  iuTestigations  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  ought  to  be  expounded.  Yet  as 
the  appliances  which  he  brought  to  the  study  of 
Scripture  made  him  the  father  of  biblical  criticism, 
80  otall  detailed  Christian  scriptural  commentaries 
his  were  the  first ;  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  would  estimate  aright  their  seTeral  merits 
and  defects.  The  value  of  Origen's  researches  was 
best  appreciated,  a  century  later,  by  Jerome.  He 
adopted  and  repeated  most  of  Origen's  principles ; 
but  he  exhibited  more  judgmrat  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  them:  he  devoted  more  attention  to  the 
literal  interpretation,  the  basis  of  the  rest,  and  he 
brought  also  larger  stores  of  learning  to  bear  upon  it. 
With  Origen  he  held  that  Scripture  was  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  threefold  manner,  literally,  tropologically, 
mjTstically :  the  first  meaning  was  the  lowest,  the 
last  the  highest.  But  elsewhere  he  gave  a  new 
threefold  division  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  iden- 
tifying the  ethical  with  the  literal  or  first  meaning, 
making  the  allegorical  or  spiritual  meaning  the 
second,  and  maintaining  that,  thirdly,  Scripture 
was  to  be  understood  **  secundum  futurorum  beati- 
tudinem."  The  influence  of  Origen's  writings  was 
supreme  in  the  Greek  Church  for  a  hundred  years 
after  his  death.  Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury Diodore,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  previously  a  pi-es- 
byter  at  Antioch,  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  whole 
of  the  O.  T.,  attending  only  to  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture. Of  the  disciples  of  Dio«lore,  Theodore  of 
Mopsnestia  pui'sued  an  exclusively  grammatical  in- 
terpretation into  a  decided  rationalism,  rejecting  the 
greater  part  of  the  prophetical  reference  of  the 
O.T.,  and  maintaining  it  to  be  only  applied  to  our 
Saviour  by  way  of  accommodation.  Chrysostom, 
another  disciple  of  Diodore,  followed  a  sounder 
course,  i-ejecting  neither  the  literal  nor  the  spiritual 
interpretation,  but  bringing  out  with  much  force 
from  Scripture  its  moral  lessons.  He  was  followed 
by  Theodoret,  who  interpreted  both  literally  and 
historically,  and  also  allegorically  and  prophetically. 
In  the  Western  Church  the  influence  of  Origen,  if 
not  so  unqualified  at  the  first,  was  yet  peimanently 
greater  than  in  the  Eastern.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  is 
said  by  Jerome  to  have  drawn  largely  from  Origen  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  But  in  truth,  as  a 
practical  interpreter,  he  greatly  excelled  Origen; 
carefully  seeking  out  not  what  meaning  the  Scripture 
might  bear,  but  what  it  really  intended,  and  drawing 
forth  the  evangelical  sense  from  the  literal  with  co- 
gency, tei-seness,  and  elegance.  Here  too  Augus- 
tine stood  somewhat  in  advance  of  Origen ;  carefully 
pi-eserving  in  its  integi-ity  the  literal  sense  of  the 
historical  narrative  of  Scripture  as  the  substructure 
of  the  mystical,  lest  otherwise  the  latter  should 
prove  to  be  but  a  building  in  the  air.  But  what- 
ever advances  had  been  made  in  the  treatment  of 
O.  T.  scripture  by  the  Latins  since  the  days  of 
Origen  wei-e  unhappily  not  pei-petuated.     Wc  may 
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see  thi»  in  the  Morals  of  Gregory  on  th*?  BjoI:  m 
Job ;  the  last  great  independent  work  of  a  Latin 
Father.  Three  senses  of^the  sacred  text  an  here 
recognized  and  pnmieil  in  separate  threads:  the 
historical  and  literal,  the  allegorical,  and  tlie  moral. 
But  the  three  have  hardly  any  mutual  ooonexioD : 
the  very  idea  of  such  a  connexion  is  ignored.  Soch 
was  the  general  character  of  iht  interpietation 
which  prevailed  through  the  middle  agea,  daring 
which  Gregory's  work  stood  in  high  repotie.  The 
mystical  sense  of  Scripture  was  entirely  divoraed 
from  the  literal.  The  first  Impuke  to  the  uev  in- 
vestigation of  the  liteial  meaning  of  the  test  of  the 
0.  T.  came  from  the  gi-eat  Jewish  commcBtaioiiVv 
mostly  of  Spanish  origin,  of  the  11th  and  fi»llo«ing 
centuries;  Rashi  (tll05),  Aben  Ezra  (tll67), 
Kimchi  (f  1240),  and  others.  Followiog  in  the 
wake  of  tiiese,  the  converted  Jew  Nicolaus  of  Lyr^ 
near  Evreux,  in  Normandy  (f  1341),  produced  hi* 
Postillae  Perpetnae  on  the  Bible,  in  which,  without 
denying  the  deeper  meanings  of  Scripture^  Jie  justly 
contended  for  the  literal  as  that  on  which  they  all 
must  rest.  Exception  was  taken  to  these  a  ceotoiy 
later  by  Faul  of  Burgos,  also  a  converted  Jew 
(t  1435),  who  upheld,  by  the  side  of  the  literal, 
the  traditional  interpretations,  to  whidi  be  was 
probably  at  heart  exclusively  attached.  But  the 
very  ai'guments  by  which  he  sought  to  vindicate 
them  showed  that  the  recognition  of  the  value  ef 
the  literal  interpretation  h^  taken  firm  root.^2. 
Prmcipiei  of  Interpretatitm, — From  the  fivegoiag 
sketch  it  will  have  appeared  that  it  has  been  very 
generally  i-eoognized  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
0.  T.  embraces  the  discovery  of  its  litend,  moial, 
and  spiritual  meaning.  It  has  given  oocasioB  to 
misi-epreaentation  to  ^eak  of  the  existence  in  Scrip- 
ture of  more  than  a  single  sense;  rather,  then,  kt 
it  be  said  that  there  are  in  it  three  element^  co- 
existing and  coalescing  with  each  other,  and  gener- 
ally requiring  each  other's  presence  in  order  that 
they  may  be  seveially  manifested.  CorrefpondiDg'y 
too  there  ai-e  three  portions  of  the  O.  T.  in  which 
the  respective  elements,  each  in  its  turn,  shine  out 
with  peculiar  lustre.  The  literal  (and  historical) 
element  is  most  obviously  displayed  in  the  historical 
narrative:  the  moral  is  specially  honoured  in  the 
Law,  and  in  the  hortatoiy  addresses  of  the  Pro- 
phets :  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets  bear  emphatic 
witness  to  the  prophetical  or  spiritual.  Still,  gener- 
ally, in  every  poilion  of  the  0.  T.  the  presence  of 
all  three  elements  may  by  the  student  of  Scripture 
be  traced.  In  perusing  the  story  of  the  journey  of 
the  Isi-aelites  through  the  wilderness,  he  has  the 
historical  element  in  the  actual  occurr^ice  of  the 
facts  narrated ;  the  moi-al,  iu  the  warnings  which 
God's  dealings  with  the  people  and  their  own  serersl 
disobediences  .convey ;  and  the  spiritual  in  the  pre- 
figuration  by  that  journey,  in  its  several  feature», 
of  the  Chiistian  pilgrimage  through  the  wilden»ss 
of  life.  If  the  question  be  asked.  Are  the  three 
several  elements  in  the  O.  T.  mutually  coextensive? 
we  reply.  They  are  certainly  coextensive  in  the 
O.  T.,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  several  portions 
of  it,  largely  viewed  ;  yet  not  so  as  that  they  are 
all  to  be  traced  in  each  several  section.  The  his- 
toriail  element  may  occasionally  exist  alone.  On 
the  other  hand  thero  are  passages  of  direct  and 
simple  moral  exhortation,  e.  g,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  into  which  the  historical 
clement  hardly  enters.  Occasionally  also,  as  in 
Psalm  ii.,  the  prophetical  element,  though  not  alto- 
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fether  divorced  from  the  histoiical  and  the  moral, 
yet  completely  overshadows  them.  That  we  should 
ose  the  New  Testament  as  the  key  to  the  true 
meaniog  of  the  Old,  and  should  seek  to  intei-pret 
the  latter  as  it  was  interpreted  hy  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles,  is  in  accordance  both  with  the  spirit  of 
what  the  earlier  Fathers  asseited  respecting  the 
Talue  of  the  tradition  receiTed  from  them,  and  with 
the  appeals  to  the  N.  T.  by  which  Origen  defended 
and  fortified  the  threefold  method  of  intei-pretation. 
But  here  it  is  the  analogy  of  the  N.  T.  interpreta- 
tions that  we  must  follow ;  for  it  were  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  be  found  completely  interpreted  in  the  New. 
With  these  preliminary  observations  we  may  glance 
at  the  several  branches  of  the  interpreter's  task. 
First,  then.  Scripture  has  its  outward  foim  or  body, 
all  the  several  details  of  which  he  will  have  to  ex- 
plore and  to  analyse.  He  must  ascertain  the  thing 
outwardly  asserted,  commanded,  foretold,  prayed 
for,  or  the  like ;  and  this  with  reference,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  to  the  historical  occasion  and  circum- 
stances, the  time,  the  place,  the  political  and  social 
positi<»i,  the  manner  of  life,  the  surrounding  influ- 
ences, the  distinctive  character,  and  the  object  in 
riew,  alike  of  the  writei's,  the  persons  addi*essed, 
and  the  persons  who  appear  upon  the  scene.  Taken 
in  its  wide  sense,  the  outwai-d  foim  of  Scripture 
will  itself  no  doubt,  include  much  that  is  figura- 
tive. To  the  outwai-d  form  of  Sciipture  thus  be- 
long all  metonymies,  in  which  one  name  is  substi- 
tuted for  another ;  and  metaphors,  in  which  a  word 
is  tnmsfonned  from  its  proper  to  a  cognate  signific- 
ation ;  so  also  all  prosopopeias,  or  personifications  ; 
and  even  all  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopethic 
descriptions  of  God,  which  could  never  have  been 
undentood  in  a  pui-ely  literal  sense,  at  least  by  any 
of  the  right-minded  amoDg  God's  people.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  diaw  the  exact  line  where  the  province  of  spi- 
ritual  interpretation  b^ns  and  that  of  historical 
ends.  On  the  one  hand  the  spiritual  significance 
of  a  passage  may  occasionally,  perhaps  oflen,  throw 
light  on  the  historical  element  involved  in  it :  on 
the  other  hand  the  very  large  use  of  figurative 
language  in  the  0.  T.,  and  more  especially  in  the 
prophecies,  prepares  us  for  the  recognition  of  the 
jet  more  deeply  figurative  and  essentially  allegorical 
import  which  runs  through  the  whole.  Yet  no 
unhallowed  or  unworthy  task  can  it  ever  be  to 
study,  even  for  its  own  sake,  the  historical  form 
in  which  the  0.  T.  comes  to  us  clothed.  Even  by 
itself  it  proclaims  to  us  the  historical  workings  of 
God,  and  reveals  the  care  wherewith  He  has  ever 
watdied  over  the  interests  of  His  Church.  Above 
all  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is  the  indispensable 
preface  to  the  historical  advent  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  flesh.  We  need  hardly  labour  to  prove  that 
the  K.  T.  recognizes  the  general  historical  character 
of  what  the  0.  T.  records.  Of  course  in  reference 
to  that  which  is  not  related  as  plain  matter  of 
history,  there  will  always  remain  the  question  how 
fiu*  the  descriptions  are  to  be  viewed  as  definitely 
historical,  how  far  as  drawn,  for  a  specific  puipo^e, 
from  the  imagination.  Such  a  question  presents 
itself,  for  eiample,  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  one 
which  must  plainly  be  in  each  case  decided  accoi-d- 
ing  to  the  particular  circumstances.  In  ejiamining 
the  extent  of  the  historical  element  in  the  pro- 
phecies, both  of  the  prophets  and  the  psalmists,  we 
must  distinguish  between  those  which  we  either 
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definitoty  know  or  may  reasonably  assume  to  have 
been  fulfilled  at  a  period  not  entirely  distant  from 
that  at  which  they  were  uttered,  and  those  which 
reached  far  beyond  in  their  prospective  reference. 
The  fomoer,  once  fulfilled,  were  thenceforth  annexed 
to  the  domain  of  history  (Is.  xvii. ;  Ps.  cvii.  33). 
With  the  prophecies  of  more  distant  scope  the  case- 
stood  thus.     A  picture  was  presented  to  the  pro-> 
phet's  gaxe,  embodying  an  outward  i-epresentatioa 
of  certain  future  spiritual  struggles,  judgments,  tri- 
umphs, or  blessings ;  a  picture  suggested  in  general 
by  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  present  (Zech. 
vi.  9-15 ;  Ps.  v.,  Ixxii.),  or  of  the  past  (Ex.  xx. 
35,  36  ;  K  xi.  15,  xlviii.  21 ;   Ps.  xdx.  6,  seqq.), 
or  of  the    near  future,   already  anticipated  and 
viewed  as  present  (Is.  xlix.  7-26;  Ps.  Ivii.  6-11), 
or  of  all  these  variously  combined,  altered,   and 
heightened  by  the  imagination.     But  it  does  not 
follow  that  that  picture  was  ever  outwardly  brought 
to  pass :  the  local  had  been  exchanged  for  the  spi- 
ritual, the  outward  type  had  merged  in  the  inward 
reality  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  took 
effect.     Respecting  the  rudiments  of  inteipretation, 
let  the  following  here  suffice : — The  knowledge  of 
the  meanings  of  Hebrew  words  is  gathered  (a)  from 
the  context,  (6)  from  parallel  passages,  (c)  from  the 
traditional  intei*pretations  preserved  in  Jewish  com- 
mentaries and  dictionaries,  (d)   from  the  ancient 
versions,  {e)  fix)m  the  cognate  languages,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic.     The  syntax  must  be  almost 
wholly  gathered  from  the  0.  T.  itself;  and  for  the 
special  syntax  of  the  poetical  books,  while  the  im- 
poi-tanoe  of  a  study  of  the  Hebi'ew  pai-allelism  is 
now  generally  recognized,  more  attention  needs  to 
be  bestowed  than  has  been  bestowed  hitherto  on 
the  centi-alism  and  inversion  by  which  the  poetical 
structure  and  language  is  often  maiked.    From  the 
outward  form  of  the  0.  T.  we  proceed  to  its  moi-al 
element  or  soul.     It  was  with  reference  to  this  tliat 
St.  Paul  declai-ed  that  all  Scriptui-e  was  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  was  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness (2  Tim.  iii.  16) ;  and  it  is  in  the  implicit 
recognition  of  the  essentially  moral  character  of  the 
whole,  that  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  not  only  ap- 
peal to  its  direct  precepts  {e.  g.  Matt.  xv.  4 ;  xix» 
17-19),  and  set  forth  the  fulness  of  their  bearing 
{e.g.  Matt.  ix.  13),  but  also  lay  bare  moral  lessons 
in  O.  T.  passages  which  lie  rather  beneath  the  sur- 
face than  upon  it  (Matt.  xix.  5,  6,  xxii.  32 ;  John 
X.  34,  35;  Acts  vil  48,  49;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10;  2 
Cor.  viii.  13-15).     Witii  r^ard  more  particularly 
to  the  Law,  our  Lord  shows  in  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  how  deep  is  the  moral  teaching  implied  in 
its  letter ;  and  in  His  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees^ 
upbraids  them  for  their  omission  of  its  weightier 
mattei-s — judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.    The  histoiy 
too  of  the  0.  T.  finds  frequent  reference  made  in 
theN.T.  to  its  moi-al  teaching  (Luke  vi.  3;  Rom. 
iv.,  ix.  17;  1  Cor.  x.  6-11;  Heb.   iii.  7-11,  xi.; 
2  Pet.  ii.  15-16  ;  1  John  iii.  12).    The  interpreter 
of  the  0.  T.  will  have,  among  his  other  tasks,  to 
analyse  in  the  lives  set  before  him  the  various  yet 
genei*ally  mingled  workings  of  the  spirit  of  holiness 
and  of  the  spirit  of  sin.    The  moral  errors  by  which 
the  lives  of  even  the  greatest  saints  were  disfigured 
are  related,  and  that  for  our  instruction,  but  not 
gcnei-ally  criticized.     The  O.  T.  sets  before  us  just 
those  lives — the  lives  genei-ally  of  religious  men — 
which  will  best  repay  our  study,  and  will  most 
strongly  suggest  the  moral  lessons  that  God  would 
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hare  us  learn ;  and  herein  it  is  that,  in  regard  of 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  0.  T.  history,  we  may  most 
surely  trace  the  overruling  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  which  the  sacred  historians  wrote.  But 
tlie  0.  T.  has  further  its  spiritual  and  therefore 
prophetical  element.  Our  attention  is  here  first 
attracted  to  the  avowedly  predictive  parts  of  the  0. 
T.,  of  the  prospective  reference  of  which,  at  the  time 
that  they  were  uttered,  no  question  can  exist,  and 
the  majority  of  which  still  awaited  their  fulfilment 
when  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  bom.  With 
Christ  the  new  era  of  the  fulfihnent  of  prophecy 
commenced.  A  marvellous  amount  there  was  in 
His  pei'son  of  the  verification  of  tlic  very  letter  of 
prophecy — ^partly  that  it  might  be  seen  how  defin- 
itely all  had  pointed  to  Him ;  partly  because  His 
oatward  mission,  up  to  the  time  of  His  death,  was 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  bouse  of  Israel,  and  the 
letter  luid  not  yet  been  finally  superseded  by  the 
spirit.  Yet  it  would  plainly  be  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  significance  of  such  prophecies  as 
21ech.  ix.  9  was  exhausted  by  the  mere  outward 
verification.  Hence  the  entire  absence  from  the 
N.  T.  of  any  recognition,  by  either  Christ  or  His 
apostles,  of  such  prospective  outwaixi  glories  as  the 
prophecies,  literally  interpreted,  would  still  have 
implied.  The  language  of  the  ancient  prophecies 
is  everywhere  applied  to  the  gathering  togetlier,  the 
privil^es,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  universal  body 
of  Chnst  (John  x.  16,  xl.  52 ;  Acts  iL  39,  xv. 
15-17  ;  Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  32,  33,  x.  11, 13,  xi.  25, 
26,  27,  &c.).  Even  apart,  however,  fit>m  the 
authoritative  interpretation  thus  placed  upon  them, 
the  prophecies  contain  within  themselves,  in  suffi- 
cient measure,  the  evidence  of  their  spiritual  import. 
The  substance  of  these  prophecies  is  the  glory  of  the 
Redeemer's  spiritual  kingdom :  it  is  but  the  form 
that  is  derived  fiom  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  career  of  God's  ancient  people,  which  had 
passed,  or  nil  but  passed,  away  before  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promised  blessings  commenced.  Nor  was 
even  the  form  in  which  the  announcement  of  the 
new  blessings  had  been  clothed  to  be  rudely  cast 
aside :  the  imagery  of  the  prophets  is  on  every  ac- 
count justly  dear  to  us,  and  from  love,  no  less  than 
from  habit,  we  still  speak  the  language  of  Canaan. 
But  then  arises  the  question.  Must  not  this  language 
have  been  divinely  design^  from  the  first  as  the 
language  of  God's  Church?  The  typical  import 
of  the  Israelitish  tabernacle  and  ritual  worship  is 
implied  in  Heb.  ix.  ("  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signi- 
fying *'),  and  is  almost  universally  allowed ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  tear  asunder  the  events  of  Israers  his- 
tory from  the  cei'emonies  of  Israel's  worship ;  nor 
yet,  again,  the  events  of  the  preceding  history  of  the 
patriarchs  from  those  of  the  histor}'  of  Israel.  The 
K.  T.  itself  implies  the  typical  import  of  a  lai-ge 
part  of  the  0.  T.  narrative.  In  the  0.  T.  itself  we 
have,  and  this  even  in  the  latest  times,  events  and 
persons  expressly  treated  as  tjrpical  (Ps.  cxviii.  22  ; 
Zech.  iii.,  vi.  9,  &c.).  A  further  testimony  to  the 
typical  character  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  is  furnished  by  the  typical  character  of  the 
events  reUted  even  in  the  New.  AU  our  Lord's 
miracles  were  essentially  typical.  So  too  the  out- 
ward fulfilments  of  prophecy  in  the  Redeemer's  life 
were  types  of  the  deeper  though  less  immediately 
striking  fulfilment  which  it  was  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive ideally.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  is  an 
anwillingiiess  to  recognize  the  spiritual  element  in 
the  historical  parts  ox  the  0.  T.,  arising  from  the 
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fear  that  the  recognition  of  it  may  endaofer  that  of 
die  historical  truu  of  the  events  reoorded.  Nor  is 
such  danger  altogether  visionary ;  for  one-dded  and 
prejudiced  contemplation  will  be  ever  lo  abasing 
one  element  of  Scriptui-e  as  thereby  to  cast  a  sligiii 
upon  the  rest.  But  this  does  not  afiifict  its  exiait- 
ence.  Of  ano^er  danger  besetting  the  path  of  the 
spiritual  interpreter  of  the  0.  T.,  we  have  a  warn- 
ing in  the  unedifying  puerilities  into  which  some 
have  fallen.  Against  such  he  will  guard  by  fore- 
going too  curious  a  search  for  mere  external  re- 
semblance between  the  Old  Testunent  and  the  New, 
thougl^  withal  thankfully^recognizing  them  wherever 
they  present  themselves.  The  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion must  rest  upon  both  the  literal  and  the  monl ; 
and  there  can  be  no  spiritual  analogy  between  thing!i 
which  have  nought  morally  in  common.  One  eon* 
sequence  of  this  principle  will  of  course  be,  that  we 
must  never  be  content  to  rest  in  any  mere  ootwaid 
fulfilment  of  prophei^.  However  renoarkable  the 
outward  fulfilment  be,  it  must  always  guide  m  to 
some  deeper  analogy,  in  which  a  moral  clement  is 
involved.  Another  consequence  of  the  fnegolng 
principle  of  interpretation  will  be  that  that  whi^ 
was  forbidden  or  sinful  can,  so  fer  as  it  was  sinfbl, 
not  be  regarded  as  typical  of  that  which  is  free  from 
sin.  So  again  that  which  was  tolerated  rather  than 
approved  may  contain  within  itself  the  type  of 
something  imperfect,  in  conti*ast  to  that  which  is 
more  perfect. 

C.  Quotations  fbom  the  Old  Testamkst 
IN  the  New  Testament. — ^The  New  TestBineBt 
quotations  from  the  Old  form  one  of  the  outward 
bonds  of  connexion  between  the  two  ports  of  the 
Bible.  They  are  manifold  in  kind.  Some  of  the 
passages  quoted  contain  prophecies  or  involve  types 
of  which  the  N.  T.  writers  designed  to  indicate  the 
fulfilment  Others  are  introduced  as  direct  kgicil 
supports  to  the  doctrines  which  they  were  enforring. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  distribute  all  the  quotatious 
into  their  distinctive  classes;  but  among  those  in 
which  a  prophetical  or  typical  force  is  ascribed  in 
the  N.  T.  to  the  passage  quoted,  niay  fiurly  be 
reckoned  fdl  that  are  introduced  with  an  intimatioo 
that  the  Scripture  was  ♦*  fulfilled  ;**  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  word  **  fulfil,"  as  applied  to  the 
accomplishmoit  of  what  had  been  predicted  or  fore- 
shadowed, is  in  the  N.  T.  only  used  by  our  Loni 
Himself  and  his  companion  apostles.  In  the  quota- 
tions of  all  kinds  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  we  find  a  continual  variation  from  the  Uit^ 
of  the  older  Scriptures.  To  this  variation  three 
causes  may  be  specified  as  having  contributed  : — 
First,  all  the  N.  T.  writers  quoted  from  the  Septoa- 
gint ;  connecting  it  indeed  more  or  less  by  the  He- 
brew, especially  when  it  was  needful  for  their 
purpose ;  occasionally  deserting  it  altogether ;  still 
abiding  by  it  to  so  hu^e  an  extent  as  to  show  that 
it  was  the  primary  source  whence  tiieir  quotatioDS 
were  drawn.  Secondly,  tlie  N.  T.  writers  must 
have  frequently  quoted  from  memory.  Thirdly, 
combined  with  this,  thei%  was  an  alteration  of  con- 
scious or  imconscious  design.  Sometimes  the  object 
of  this  was  to  obtain  increased  force.  Sometimes 
an  0.  T.  passage  is  abridged,  and  in  the  abridgment 
so  adjusted,  by  a  little  alteration,  as  to  present  an 
aspect  of  completeness,  and  yet  omit  what  is  foreign 
to  the  inmiediate  purpose  (Acts  i.  20 ;  1  Cor.  i.  31.; 
At  other  times  a  passage  is  enlarged  by  the  incor- 
poration of  a  passage  from  another  source :  thus  in 
Luke  iv.  18,  19,  although  the  contents  are  pro- 
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fitifly  thow  read  bj  oar  Lord  from  Is.  Izi.,  W8 
haTc  Uie  words  **  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  ai« 
braised,"  introdaoed  from  Is.  Iviii.  6  (Sept.) :  simi- 
larly in  Rom.  xi.  8,  Dent.  xxix.  4  is  combined  with 
Is.  zxiz.  10.  Id  some  cases  still  greater  liberty  of 
alteration  is  assnmed.  In  some  places  again,  the 
actoal  words  of  the  original  are  taken  np,  but  em- 
ployed with  a  new  meaning.  Almost  more  remark- 
able than  any  alteration  in  the  quotation  itself,  is 
the  circnmstance  that  in  Matt,  xxrii.  9,  Jeremiah 
should  be  named  as  the  author  of  a  prophecy  really 
ddiTered  by  Zechaiiah :  the  reason  being  that  the 
pn^hecy  is  based  upon  that  in  Jer.  zviii.,  zix.,  and 
that  without  a  reference  to  this  original  source  the 
most  csiential  features  of  the  fulfilment  of  Zecha- 
riah's  prophecy  would  be  misunderstood.  The 
above  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  apostles  and  evangelists  inter- 
wore  the  older  Scriptures  into  theii*  writings.  It 
could  only  result  in  failure  were  we  to  attempt  any 
merely  mechanical  account  of  variations  from  tlie 
O.  T.  text  which  are  essentiallv  not  mechanicaL 

Olire.  No  tree  is  more  closely  associated  with 
the  histoiy  and  civilization  of  man.  Our  concern 
with  it  here  is  in  its  sacred  relations,  and  in  its 
connexion  with  Judaea  and  the  Jewish  people. 
Many  of  the  Scriptural  associations  of  the  olive> 
tree  are  singularly  poetical.  It  has  this  remarkable 
interest,  in  the  fi»t  place,  that  its  foliase  is  the 
earliest  that  is  mentioned  by  name,  when  the  waters 
of  the  flood  began  to  retire  (Gen.  viiL  11).  Next 
we  find  it  the  most  prominent  tree  in  the  earliest 
allegory  (Judg.  ix.  8,  9).  With  David  it  is  the 
emUem  of  prosperity  and  the  divine  blessing  (Ps. 
Hi.  8,  cxzviii.  3).  So  with  the  later  prophets  it  is 
the  symbol  of  beauty,  luxuriance,  and  strength. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  reading  this  imagery, 
that  the  olive  was  among  the  most  abundant  and 
characteristic  v^etation  of  Judaea.  Thus  after  the 
captivi^,  when  the  Israelites  kept  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  we  find  them,  among  other  branches 
for  the  booths,  bringing  *'  olive-branches"  from  the 
••moont"  (Neh.  viii.  15).  *«The  mount"  is 
doubtless  the  fimious  Olivet,  or  Moimt  of  Olives, 
the  '*  Olivetum"  of  the  Vulgate.  Turning  now  to 
the  mjstic  imagery  of  Zechariah  (iv.  3,  11-14^, 
and  of  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xi.  3,  4), 
we  find  the  olive-tree  used,  in  both  cases,  in  a  very 
remarkable  way.  Finally,  in  the  argumentation  of 
St.  Paul  ccmceming  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  counsels  of  God,  this  tree 
supplies  the  basis  of  one  of  his  most  forcible  alle- 
gories (Rom.  xi.  16-25).  The  Gentiles  are  the 
*•  wild  olive  "  grafted  in  upon  the  •*  good  olive,"  to 
which  once  the  Jews  belonged,  and  with  which  they 
may  again  be  incorporated.  The  olive-tree  grows 
fredy  almost  everywhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  it  was  peculiarly  abundant  in  Pales- 
tine. See  Dent.  vi.  11,  viii.  8,  zxviii.  40.  Olive- 
yards  are  a  mattei*  of  course  in  descriptions  of  the 
«ountrj,  like  vineyards  and  corn-fields  (Judg.  xv. 
5 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  14).  The  kings  had  very  extensive 
ones  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  Even  now  the  tree  is  very 
abundant  in  the  country.  Almost  every  village  has 
its  olive-gi'ove.  Certain  districts  may  be  specified 
where  at  various  times  this  tree  has  been  very 
luxuriant.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree  had 
the  closest  connexion  with  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Israelites  (2  Chr.  ii.  10),  their  trade  (Ez.  xxvii.  17 ; 
Hos.  xii.  1),  and  even  their  public  ceremonies  and 
idigious  wcnrship.    The  oil  was  used  in  coronations : 
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thus  it  was  an  emblem  of  soverdgnty  (1  Sam.  x.  1 , 
xii.  3,  5).  It  was  also  mixed  with  the  offerings  in 
sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  1,  2,  6,  15).  For  the  burning  of 
it  in  common  lamps  see  Matt.  xxv.  3,  4,  8.  The 
use  of  it  on  the  hair  and  skin  was  customary,  and 
indicative  of  cheerfulness  (Ps.  xxiii.  5,  Matt.  vi.  17). 
It  was  also  employed  medidnaUy  in  surgical  cases 
(Luke  X.  34).  See  again  Mark  vL  13 ;  Jam.  v.  14, 
for  its  use  in  combination  with  prayer  on  behalf  of 
the  sick.  In  Solomon's  temple  the  cherubim  were 
"  of  olive-tree"  (1 E.  vi.  23),  as  also  the  doors  (vcis. 
31,  32)  and  the  posts  (ver.  33).  As  to  the  beiTies 
(Jam.  iii.  12 ;  2  Esd.  xvi.  29),  which  produce  the 
oil,  they  were  sometimes  gathered  by  shaking  the 
tree  (Is.  xxiv.  13),  sometimes  by  beating  it  (Deut. 
xxiv.  20).  Then  followed  the  treading  of  the  fruit 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  24 ;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Hence  the  men- 
tion of  "oU-fets"  (Joel  ii.  24).  The  wind  was 
dreaded  by  the  cultivator  of  the  olive,  for  the  least 
ruffling  of  a  breeze  is  apt  to  cause  the  flowers  to 
fidl  (Job  XT.  33).  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
locust  was  a  formidable  enemj  of  the  olive  (Amos 
iv.  9).  It  happened  not  unfrequentiy  that  hopes, 
were  disappointed,  and  that  '*  the  labour  of  the 
olive  failed"  (Hab.  iii.  17).  As  to  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  it  thrives  best  in  warm  and  sunny  situa- 
tions. It  is  of  a  moderate  height,  with  knotty 
gnailed  trunks,  and  a  smooth  uh-ooloured  bark. 
It  grows  slowly,  but  it  lives  to  an  immense  age. 
Its  look  is  singularly  indicative  of  tenacioos  vigour ; 
and  this  is  the  force  of  what  is  sidd  in  Scripture  of 
its  **  greenness,"  as  emblematic  of  strength  and 
prosperity.  The  leaves,  too,  are  not  deciduous. 
Those  who  see  olives  for  the  first  time  are  occa- 
Bonally  disappointed  by  the  dusty  colour  of  their 
foliage ;  but  those  who  are  fiuniliar  with  them  find 
an  inexpressible  charm  in  the  rippling  changes  of 
their  slender  grey-green  leaves. 

OliTeB,  Ifoimt  Ot  The  exact  expression  "  the 
Mount  of  Olives  **  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  in  Zech.  xiv. 
4  only ;  in  the  other  places  of  the  0.  T.  in  which  it 
is  re&rred  to,  the  form  employed  is  the  **  ascent  of 
the  olives"  (2  Sam.  xv.  30 ;  A.  V.  inaccurately 
"  the  aMent  of  Jfoim^  Olivet"),  or  simply  •'  the 
Mount"  (Neh.  viii.  15),  "  the  mount  facing  Jeru- 
salem "  (1  K.  xi.  7),  or  **  the  mountain  which  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  dty  "  (Ez.  xi.  23).  In  the 
N.  T.  three  forms  of  the  word  occur:  1.  The  usual 
one,  **  the  Mount  of  Olives.**  2.  By  St.  Luke 
twice  (xix.  29,  xxi.  37),  "  the  mount  called  Ehioo." 
3.  Also  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  i.  12),  the  <*  mount 
called  Olivets"  It  is  the  well-known  eminence  on 
the  east  of  Jerusalem,  intimately  and  charact- 
eristically connected  with  some  of  the  gravest  and 
most  significant  events  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  inter- 
vening times,  and  one  of  the  firmest  links  by  which 
the  two  are  united ;  the  scene  of  the  flight  of  David 
and  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  Son  of  David,  of 
the  idoUtry  of  Solomon,  and  the  agony  and  be- 
trayal of  Christ.  If  anythmg  were  wanting  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  would  be 
amply  settied  by  the  account  of  the  first  of  the 
events  just  named,  as  related  in  2  Sam.  xr.,  with 
the  elucidations  of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  (Ani. 
vii.  9).  David's  object  was  to  place  the  Jordan 
between  himself  and  Absalom.  He  therefore  flies 
by  the  road  called  "the  road  of  the  wilderness'* 
(xv.  23).  This  leads  him  across  the  Kidron,  past 
the  well-known  olive-tree  (LXX.)  which  marked  the 
path,  up  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  mount— else- 
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-wiiei'p  exnrtly  described  as  facing  Jerusalem  on  the 
east  (I  K.  XI.  7  ;  Ez.  xi.  23;  Mk.  xiii.  3)— to  the 
summit,  where  was  a  consecrated  spot  at  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  worship  God.  At  this  spot  he 
again  performed  his  deTotions — it  must  have  seemed 
for  the  last  time — and  took  his  &rewell  of  the  citj, 
**  with  many  tears,  as  one  who  had  lost  his  king- 
dom." He  then  turned  the  summit,  and  after 
passing  Bahurim,  probably  about  whera  Bethany 
now  stands,  continued  the  descent  thi'ough  the 
**  dry  and  thirstv  land  "  until  he  arrived  **  weaiy  " 
at  the  bank  of  the  river  (Joseph.  Ant,  vii.  9,  §2-6 ; 
2  Sam.  zvi.  14,  zxvii.  21,  22).  This,  which  is 
the  earliest  mention  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  also 
a  complete  introduction  to  it.  The  remaining  re- 
ferences to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  are  but  slight. 
The  **  high  places  "  which  Solomon  constructed  for 
the  gods  of  his  numei'ous  wives,  were  in  the  mount 
**  facing  Jerusalem  *'  (1  K.  xi.  7) — an  expression 
which  applies  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  only,  as  in- 
deed all  commentators  apply  it.  During  the  next 
four  hundred  years  w%  have  only  the  brief  notice 
of  Josiah's  iconoclasms  at  this  spot.  Another  two 
hundred  years  and  we  find  a  fui-ther  mention  of  it : 
this  time  in  a  thoroughly  different  connesjcm.  It 
is  now  the  great  repotdtory  for  the  vegetation  of 
the  district,  planted  thick  with  olive,  and  the  bushy 
myrtle,  and  the  feathery  palm.  *'  Go  out"  of  the 
city  **  into  the  mount " — was  the  command  of  Ezm 
ibr  the  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  afler  the  lieturn  from  Baby- 
lon— "  and  fetch  olive  branches,  and  '  oil-ti^ ' 
branches,  and  myrtle-bonghs,  and  palm-leaves,  and 
branches  of  thick  ti-ees  to  make  booths,  as  it  is 
written  "  (Neh.  viii.  15).  The  cultivated  and  um- 
brngeous  character  whidi  is  implied  in  this  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  mount,  is  re- 
tiitied  till  the  N.  T.  times.  At  this  point  in  the 
history  it  will  be  convenient  to  desciibe  the  situa- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  "  mount "  as  a  ridge;  of  rather  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  running  in  general  direction 
north  and  south ;  coveiing  the  whole  eastern  side  of 
the  city.  At  its  northern  end  tlie  ridge  bends  lound 
to  the  west,  so  as  to  form  an  enclosure  to  the  city 
on  that  side  also.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
whereas  on  the  north  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile  of 
tolerably  level  surface  inten'enes  between  tlie  walls 
of  the  city  and  tlic  rising  ground,  on  the  east  the 
mount  is  close  to  the  walls,  parted  only  by  that 
whicli  from  the  city  itself  seems  no  pailing  at  all — 
the  nanx)w  ravine  of  the  Kidron.  It  is  this  portion 
which  is  the  real  Mount  of  Olives  of  the  history. 
Fhe  noilheni  part  is,  though  geologically  contin- 
uous, a  distinct  mountain.  We  will  therefore  con- 
tine  ouiselves  to  this  portion.  In  general  height  it 
is  not  veiy  much  above  the  city :  300  feet  higher 
than  the  Temple  mount,  liardly  more  than  100 
above  the  so-ciilled  Zion.  The  woi-d  **  ridge  "  has 
Ijeea  used  above  as  the  only  one  available  for  an 
eminence  of  some  length  and  even  height,  but  that 
\voi\i  is  hai-dly  accurate.  There  is  nothing  "  ridge- 
Jike"  in  the  appearance  of  the  Mount  of  01ives,"or 
of  any  other  of  the  limestone  hills  of  this  district  of 
Palestine ;  all  is  rounded,  swelling,  and  regular  in 
foi-m.  At  a  distance  its  outline  is  almost  hori- 
zontal, gj^Uially  sloping  away  at  its  southern  end  ; 
but  when  seen  from  below  the  eastern  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, it  divides  itself  into  three,  or  rather  pei  haps 
four,  independent  summits  or  eminences.  Proceed- 
ing from  north  to  south  these  occur  in  the  following 
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order  : — Galilee,  or  Viri  Gnlibel ;  Mount  of  tlie 
Ascension ;  Prophets,  suboitiinate  to  the  Jjst,  mud 
almost  a  port  of  it ;  Mount  of  Offence.  1.  Of  these 
the  central  one,  distinguished  by  the  miiiaret  and 
domes  of  the  Church  of  the  Aaoensioo,  »  in  every 
way  the  most  important.  Three  paths  lead  fna% 
the  valley  to  the  summit.  The  fint  panes  under 
tlie  north  wall  of  the  endaeare  of  GethseDoaiie,  and 
follows  the  line  of  the  depression  between  the  centre 
and  the  northern  hill.  The  second  ports  from  the 
first  about  50  yards  beyond  Gethsemone,  and  strik- 
ing off  to  the  right  up  the  very  breast  of  the  hill^ 
surmounts  the  projection  on  which  is  the  traditioaal 
spot  of  the  Lamentation  over  Jemsolem,  and  thence 
proceeds  directly  upwards  to  the  village.  The  thirl 
leaves  the  other  two  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  Geth- 
semone, and  making  a  considerable  detour  to  the 
south,  visits  the  so-called  "  Tombs  of  the  Propheti," 
and,  following  a  very  slight  depression  whidi  ooeon 
at  that  pai't  of  the  mount,  arrives  in  its  torn  at 
the  village.  Of  these  three  paths  the  first,  fiiOD  the 
fact  that  it  follows  the  natural  shape  of  the  gxwud, 
is  unquestionably  older  than  the  others,  which  deviate 
in  pursuit  of  certain  oitificial  objects.  Every  eoo- 
sideration  is  in  fiivour  of  its  being  the  road  taken 
by  David  in  his  flight.  It  is,  with  equal  probability, 
that  usually  taken  by  onr  Lord  and  His  disdplei  ia 
thejr  morning  and  evening  transit  between  Jero- 
salem  and  Bethany,  and  that  also  by  whidi  the 
Apostles  i-eturned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascensioa. 
The  central  hill,  which  we  are  now  ooosideriag, 
purports  to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most 
•acred  and  impressive  events  of  Christian  histoiy. 
During  the  middle  ages  most  of  these  were  pro- 
tected by  an  edifice  of  some  sort ;  and  to  jw^e  from 
the  reports  of  the  eoi'ly  travellers,  the  mount  must 
Ht  one  time  have  been  thickly  covered  with  chnrdies 
and  convents.  The  majority  of  these  sacred  spots 
now  command  little  or  no  attention ;  but  three  still 
remain,  sufficiently  sacred — if  authentic— to  ooose- 
crnte  any  place.  These  are :  1.  Gethsemone,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mount.  2.  The  spot  from  whidi  our 
Saviour  ascended,  on  the  summit.  3.  The  place  of 
the  Lamentation  of  Christ  over  Jerusalem,  half- 
way up.  (1.)  Of  these,  Gethsemone  is  the  onlv 
one  which  has  any  daim  to  be  authentic.  Its 
claims,  however,  are' considerable:  they  are  ^ken 
of  elsewhere.  (2.)  The  fii-st  person  who  attached 
the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Mount  of  Olives 
seems  to  have  been  the  Empress  Helena  (a.d.  325). 
Kusebius  states  that  she  erected,  as  a  memorial  ot' 
that  event,  a  saci*ed  house  of  assembly  on  the 
iiighest  part  of  the  mount,  where  there  was  a  cove 
which  a  sure  traiUtion  testified  to  be  that  in  whidi 
the  Saviour  had  impai-ted  mysteries  to  His  dis- 
ciples. But  neither  this  account,  nor  that  of  the 
same  author  when  the  cave  is  again  mentioned,  do 
more  than  name  the  Mount  of  Olives,  generally,  as 
the  place  from  which  Christ  ascended :  they  fix  do 
definite  spot  theieon.  It  took  nearly  three  cen- 
turies to  harden  and  narrow  this  general  recognition 
of  the  connexion  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  CSirist, 
into  n  lying  invention  in  contradiction  of  the  Gospd 
naiTative  of  the  Ascension.  (3.)  The  third  oi  the 
three  traditionaiy  spots  mentioned — that  of  the 
Lamentation  over  Jerusalem  (Luke  six.  41-44;— is 
not  more  happily  chosen  than  that  of  the  Ascension, 
it  is  on  a  manielon  or  protuberance  which  projects 
from  the  s\o\te  of  the  breast  of  the  hill,  about  oO«> 
yards  above  Gethsemane.  The  inajjpropriatcnesa 
of  this  place  has  been  noticed  by  many  ;  but  Dr. 
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Stmley  was  the  first  who  gave  it  its  death-blow, 
\)j  poGitiiig  out  the  true  spot  to  take  its  place.     In 
a  well-known  passage  o{  Sinai  and  Palestine  (190- 
193),  be  shows  that  the  road  of  our  Lord's  «*  Tri- 
umphal entry "  must  have  been,  not  the  short  and 
steqp  path  over  tiie  summit  used  by  small  pailiea 
«f  pedestrians,  but  the  longer  and  easier  route  round 
^tub  southern  shoulder  of  tiie  southern  of  the  three 
dirisions  of  the  mount.     2.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
central  and  principal  portion  of  the  mount.     Next 
to  it  on  the  southern  side,  separated  from  it  by 
a  slight  depression,  up  which  the  paUi  mentioned 
abore  as  the  third  takes  its  course,  is  a  hill  which 
appears  neither  to  poasess,  nor  to  have  possessed, 
any  independent  name.     It  is  remarkable  only  for 
the  fittt  that  it  contains  the  **  singular  catacomb  ** 
known  as  the  '*  Tombs  of  the  Prophets/'  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii.  29). 
3.  The  moat  southern  portion  of  the  Mount  of 
<Mivea  is  that  usually  known  as  the  *'  Mount  of 
Offence,"  Mans  Offenskmia,  though  by  the  Arabs 
called  Baten  a  Hawa,  *«  the  bag  of  the  wind.**     It 
risoi  next  to  that  last  mentioned ;  and  in  the  hollow 
between  the  two,  more  marked  than  the  depressions 
between  the  more  northern  portions,  runs  the  road 
firom  Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt  the  road 
of  Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem.    The  title  Mount 
of  Offence,  or  of  Scandal,  was  bestowed  on  the  sup- 
posttioD  that  it  is  the  *<  Mount  of  Corruption  "  on 
whidi  Solomon  erected  the  high  places  for  the  gods 
of  his  foreign  wives  (2  K.  xxiii.  13;  1  K.  xL  7). 
The  southern  summit  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  centre  one,  and,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  mudi 
more  definitely  separated  from  the  surrounding  por- 
tioiia  of  the  mountain  than  tiie  others  are.   It  is  also 
etemcr  and  more  repulsive  in  its  form.    4.  The 
only  one  of  the  four  summits  remaining  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  on  the  north  of  the  **  Mount  of 
Ascension  " — ^the  Karem  ee^eyad,  or  Vineyard  of 
the  Sportsman ;  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  modem 
Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  the  Viri  Galilaei.    This 
is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  the  Mount 
of  the  Ascension,  and  so  nearly  its  equal  in  height 
that  few  travellers  agree  as  to  which  is  the  more 
lofty.     The  summits  of  the  two  are  about  400 
yards  apart.    It  stands  directly  opposite  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  approached  by  the 
path  between  it  and  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  which 
strikes  at  the  top  into  a  cross  path  leading  to  eU 
leawiyeh  and  Anata,   The  A  rabic  name  well  reflects 
the  fruitful  character  of  the  hill,  on  which  there  are 
aereral  vineyards,  besides  much  cultivation  of  other 
lands.     The  Christian  name  is  due  to  the  singular 
tradition,  that  here  the  two  angels  addressed  the 
Apostles  after  our  Lord's  ascension — "  Ye  men  of 
OaUIee  1"     This  idea,  which  is  so  incompatible,  on 
aooount  of  the  distance,  even  with  the  traditional 
spot  of  the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence  and  inex- 
plicaUe  origin.      The  presence  of  the  crowd  of 
diorehes  and  other  edifices  implied  in  the  foregoing 
description  must  have  rendered  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
during  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  Christianity, 
entirely  unlike  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom  or  of  our  Lord.     Except  the  high 
places  on  the  summit,  the  only  buildings  then  to  be 
seen  were  probably  the  walls  of  the  vineyards  and 
gardens,  and  the  towers  and  presses  which  were 
Uieir  invariable  accompaniment.     But  though  the 
charches  are  nearly  all  demolished  there  must  be 
a  ccmsiderable  difference  between  the  aspect  of  the 
mountain  now  and  in  those  days  when  it  received 
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its  name  from  the  abundance  of  its  olive-groves.  It 
does  not  now  stand  so  pre-eminent  in  this  respect 
among  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 
**  It  is  only  in  the  deeper  and  more  secluded  slope 
leading  up  to  the  northernmost  summit  that  the^ 
vener&le  trees  spread  into  anything  like  a  forest." 
The  cedars  commemorated  by  the  Talmud,  and  the 
date-palms  implied  in  the  name  Bethany,  have  fared 
still  worse:  there  is  not  one  of  either  to  be  found 
within  many  miles.  Two  religious  ceremonies  per^ 
formed  there  must  have  done  much  to  increase  the 
numbers  who  resorted  to  the  mount.  The  sppear- 
ance  of  the  new  moon  was  probably  watched  for, 
certainly  proclaimed,  from  the  summit.  The  second 
ceremony  referred  to  was  burning  of  the  Red  Heifer. 
This  solemn  ceremonial  was  enacted  on  the  central 
mount,  and  in  a  spot  so  carefully  specified  that  it 
would  seem  not  ditBcult  to  fix  it.  It  was  due  east 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  at  such  an  elevation  on  the 
mount  that  the  officiating  priest,  as  he  slew  the 
animal  and  sprinkled  her  blood,  could  see  the  facade 
of  the  sanctuary  through  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple. 
To  this  spot  a  viaduct  was  constructed  across  the 
valley  on  a  double  row  of  arches,  so  as  to  raise  it 
far  above  all  possible  proximitr  with  graves  or 
other  defilements.  It  was  probably  demolished  by 
the  Jews  themselves  on  the  approadi  of  Titus,  or 
even  earlier,  when  Pompey  led  nis  army  by  Jericho 
and  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  would  ao- 
oount satisfiictorily  for  its  not  being  alluded  to  by 
Josephus. 

Oi'Wvt  (2  Sam.  xr.  30;  Acts  i.  12),  probably 
derived  from  the  Vulgate,  in  the  latter  of  dese  two 
passages.    [See  OuvES,  MoUMT  OF.] 

Olym'pu,  a  Christian  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  15), 
perhaps  of  the  household  of  Philologus. 

Olym'piiif,  one  of  the  chief  epithets  of  the  Greek 
deity  Zeus,  so  called  from  Mount  Olympus  in  Thes- 
saly,  the  abode  of  the  gods  (2  Maoc.  vi.  2). 

taMins.  Amram  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esd. 
ix.  34 ;  comp.  Exr.  x.  34). 

Cmar,  son  of  Eliphax  the  firstborn  of  Esau,  and 
**  duke"  or  phylarch  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,15; 
1  Chr.  i.  36).    The  name  is  supposed  to  survive  in 
that  of  the  tribe  cfAmir  Arabs  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Cmaga,  The  Ust  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
as  Alpha  is  the  first.    It  is  used  metaphorically  to 
denote  the  end  of  anything :  '^  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omes^,  the  beginning  and  the  ending  ....  the 
first  and  the  last"  (Rev.  i.  8,  11). 
Omar.    [Weiohts  ahd  Measures.] 
Om'xi     1.  Originally  "captain  of  the  host"  to 
Elah,  was  aftei'wards  himself  King  of  Israel,  and 
founder  of  the  third  dynasty.      When  Elah  was 
murdered  by  Zimri  at  Tirzah,  then  capital  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  Omri  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Gibbethon,  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  which 
had  been  occnpied  by  the  Philistines.     As  soon  as 
the  army  hevd  of  Elah's  death,  they  proclaimed 
Omri  king.    Thereupon  he  broke  np  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  and  attadced  Tirzah,  where  Zimri  was 
holding  his  court  as  king  of  Israel.     The  dty  was 
taken,  and   Zimri  perished  in  the  flames  of  the 
palace,  after  a  reign  of  seven  days.     Omri,  how- 
ever, was  not  allowed  to  establish  his  dynasty  with- 
out a  struggle  against  Tibni,  whom  *'  half  the 
people"   (1  K.  xvi.  21)  desired  to  raise  to  the 
throne,  and  who  was  bravely  assisted  by  his  brother 
Joram  (LXX.).  The  civil  war  lasted  four  years  (cf. 
1  K.  vn,  15,  with  23).  After  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Tibni  and  Joram,  Omri  rdgned  for  six  years  in 
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Tirzah ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  transferred 
his  residence,  probably  from  the  proved  inability  of 
Tirzah  to  stand  a  siege,  to  the  mountain  Shomron, 
better  known  by  its  Greek  name  Samaria,  which  he 
bought  for  two  talents  of  silver  from  a  rich  man, 
othei'wise  unknown,  called  Shemer.  At  Samaria 
Omri  reigned  for  six  years  more.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  vigorous  and  unscrupulous  ruler,  anxious  to 
strengthen  his  dynasty  by  intercourse  and  alliances 
with  foreign  states.  The  probable  date  of  Omri's 
accession  (t.  e,  of  the  deaths  of  Elah  and  Zimri) 
was  B.C.  935 ;  of  Tibni*s  defeat  and  the  beginning 
of  Omri*s  sole  reign  B.a  931,  and  of  his  death  B.C. 
91 9.-2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8).— 8.  A  descendant  of  Pharez 
the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).aa4.  Son  of  Michael, 
and  chief  of  the  tiibe  of  Issachar  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  18). 

On,  the  son  of  Peleth,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  who  took  part  with  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  in  their  revolt  against  Moses 
(Num.  xvi.  1).  His  name  does  not  again  appear 
in  the  nan'ative  of  the  conspiracy,  nor  is  he  alluded 
to  when  reference  is  made  to  the  final  catastrophe. 
There  is  a  Rabbinical  tradition  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  prevailed  npon  by  his  wife  to  withdraw  from 
his  accomplices. 

On,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  at  least  two  names,  Beth- 
Shemesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  corresponding  to  the  an- 
cient li^ptian  sacred  name  HA-RA,  "  the  abode  of 
the  sun,"  and  that  above,  corresponding  to  the 
common  name  AN,  and  perhaps  also  spoken  of  as 
Ir-ha-heres.  The  ancient  Egyptian  conmion  name 
is  written  AN,  or  AN-T,  and  perhaps  ANU ;  but 
the  essential  part  of  the  word  is  AN,  and  probably 
no  more  was  pronounced.  There  were  two  towns 
called  AN:  Heliopolis,  distinguished  as  the  northern, 
AN-MEHEET ;  and  Hermonthis,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
as  the  southern,  AN-RES.  Heliopolis  was  situate 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
just  below  the  point  of  the  Delta,  and  about  twenty 
miles  north-east  of  Memphis.  It  was  before  the 
Roman  time  the  capital  of  the  Heliopolite  Nome, 
which  was  included  in  Lower  Egypt.  Now  its  site 
is  above  the  point  of  the  Delta,  which  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Phatmetic,  or  Damietta  branch  and  the 
Bolbitiue,  or  Rosetta,  and  about  ten  miles  to  the 
noi-th-east  of  Cairo.  In  the  earliest  times  it  must 
have  been  subject  to  the  1st  dynasty  so  long  as 
their  sole  rule  lasted,  which  was  perhaps  for  no 
more  than  the  reigns  of  Menes  (b.o.  cir.  2717)  and 
Athothis:  it  doubtless  next  came  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Memphites,  of  the  3rd  (B.O.  cir.  2640), 
4th,  and  6th  dynasties:  it  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Diospolites  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and 
the  Shepherds  of  f}ie  1 5th.  During  the  long  period 
of  anarchy  that  followed  the  rule  of  the  12th 
cynasty,  when  Lower  Egypt  was  subject  to  the 
Shepherd  kings,  Heliopolis  must  have  been  under 
the  government  of  the  strangers.  With  the  acoes- 
k'ion  of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  was  probably  recovered 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  thenceforward  held  by  them. 
The  chief  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis  was  the 
sun,  under  the  forms  RA,  the  sun  simply,  whence 
the  sacred  name  of  the  place,  HA-RA,  **  the  abode 
of  the  sun,"  and  ATUM,  the  setting  sun,  or  sun 
of  the  nether  world.  The  temple  of  the  sun,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  is  now  only  represented  by  the 
Kingle  beautiful  obelisk,  which  is  of  red  granite, 
08  feet  2  inches  high  above  the  pedestal,  and  beai*s 
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a  dedication,  showing  that  it  was  aeolptiired  in  or 
after  his  30th  year  (cir.  2050)  by  SesertcMS  I.,  firs^ 
king  of  the  12th  dynasty  (B.C.  dr.  2080-2045). 
Heliopolis  was  anciently  fiunoos  for  its  learning, 
and  Eudoxus  and  Plato  studied  under  its  priests : 
but,  from  the  extent  of  the  mounds,  it  seems  tc 
have  been  always  a  small  town.  The  first  mentioD 
of  this  place  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  history  of  Joseph, 
to  whom  we  read  Pharaoh  gave  "  to  wile  Aseoath 
the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On"  (Gen. 
xli.  45,  comp.  ver.  50,  and  uvi.  20).  Aeooraing 
to  the  LXX.  version.  On  was  one  of  tiie  cities  boilt 
for  Pharaoh  by  the  oppressed  Israelites,  for  it  men- 
tions three  **  strong  cities"  instead  of  Hht  two 
<*  treasure  cities"  of  the  Heb.,  adding  On  to  Pith«n 
and  Raamses.  Heliopolis  lay  at  no  gmt  distanoe 
from  the  land  of  Goshen  and  from  Raamses,  mud  pro- 
bably Pithom  also.  Isaiah  has  been  sappoeed  t» 
speak  of  Ota  when  he  prophedes  thai  ooe  of  the 
five  dties  in  Egvpt  that  should  speak  the  langoige 
of  Canaan,  should  be  called  Ir^ha-heres,  whidi  may 
mean  the  Gtj  of  the  Sun,  whether  we  take 
"hei^"  to  be  a  Hebrew  or  an  Egyptian  wmd; 
but  the  reading  *'  a  dty  of  destruction  eeems  pR- 
ferable,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  there  wis 
any  large  Jewi^  settiement  at  Hdiopolis,  althoagh 
there  may  have  been  at  one  time,  from  its  nesnc* 
to  the  town  of  Onias.  Jeremiah  speaks  of  On 
under  the  name  Beth-shemesh,  '*  the  honae  of  the 
sun"  (xliii.  13).  Perhaps  it  was  on  soooimt  of 
the  many  false  ff)ds  of  Heliopolis,  that,  in  Ecekicl 
(xxx.  17),  On  is  written  Aven,  by  a  chuge  in  the 
punctuation,  and  so  made  to  signify  **  Tamtj,"  sad 
especially  the  vanity  of  idoktiy.  Afier  the  Me  cf 
the  prophets  we  hear  no  moi^e  in  Scriptore  of  Hcfis- 
polis.  Local  tradition,  however,  points  it  out  is 
a  place  where  our  Lord  and  the  Virgin  came^  whca 
Joseph  brought  them  into  ^gypt- 

0  nam.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  the  son  of 
Sdr  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23 ;  1  Chr.  i.  40).— 2.  The 
son  of  Jerahmeel  by  his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  iL 
26,  28). 

O'nan.  The  second  son  of  Judah  by  the  Ca- 
naanitess, "  the  danghter  of  Shua  "  (Gen.  xzxviiL  4 ; 
1  Chi-,  ii.  3).  **  What  he  did  was  evil  in  the  ey» 
of  Jehovah,  and  He  slew  him  also,"  as  He  had  sbin 
his  elder  brother  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9).  His  death  took 
place  before  the  family  of  Jacob  went  down  into 
Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  12  ;  Num.  xxri.  19). 

One'simiui  is  the  name  of  the  servant  or  slave  in 
whose  behalf  Paul  wrote  the  EpisUe  to  Philemn. 
He  was  a  native,  or  certainly  an  inhabitant  of  Co- 
loesae,  shice  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Chorch  there 
sp«Jc5  of  him  (Col.  iv.  9)  as  "  one  of  you."  Slares 
were  numerous  in  Phrygia,  and  the  name  itsdf  of 
Phrygian  was  almost  synonymous  with  that  of 
slave.  Onesimus  was  one  of  this  onfortonate  dsK 
of  persons,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  manifest  im- 
plication in  Phil.  16,  and  from  the  general  tenor  of 
the  epistle.  The  man  escaped  from  his  master  sod 
fled  to  Rome,  where  in  the  midst  of  its  vast  popnl- 
ation  he  could  hope  to  be  concealed,  and  to  baffle 
the  efforts  which  were  so  oflen  made  in  such  ease^ 
for  retaking  the  fugitive.  Whether  Onesimos  had 
any  other  motive  for  the  flight  than  the  natoral 
love  of  liberty,  we  have  not  tiie  means  of  deciding. 
It  has  been  very  generally  supposed  thai  he  hKl 
committed  some  offence,  as  theft  or  embezslement» 
and  feared  the  punishment  of  his  guilt.  Thoc^  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Onesimus  heard  the  gospd 
for  the  flrst  time  at  Rome,  it  is  beyond  qnestioa 
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that  he  wai  led  to  embrace  the  gospel  there  through 
the  apostle's  instrmnentality.  The  language  in 
ver.  10  of  the  lett^  is  explicit  on  this  point.  After 
his  OMiTersiim,  the  most  happy  and  friendly  rela> 
tioat  sprung  up  between  the  teadier  and  Uie  dis- 
dfAa.  The  situation  of  the  apostle  as  a  captive  and 
an  indefatigable  labourer  for  the  promotion  of  the 
gospel  (Acte  zzriiL  30»  31)  must  hare  made  him 
keenl  J  alire  to  the  sympathies  of  Christian  friend- 
ship and  dependent  upon  others  for  various  services 
of  a  personal  nature,  important  to  his  efficiency  as 
a  minister  of  Uie  word.  Onesimus  appears  to  have 
supplied  this  twofold  want  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Whether  Paul  desired  his  presence  as  a  personal 
attendant  or  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  is  not 
certain  from  ver.  13  of  the  Epistle. 

Onoripll'onit  is  named  twice  only  in  the  N.  T., 
viz.,  2  TinL  i.  16-18,  and  iv.  19.  In  the  former 
posnge  Pteul  mentions  him  in  terms  of  grateful  love, 
as  having  a  noble  courage  and  generosity  in  his 
behalf,  amid  his  trials  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  when 
others  from  whom  he  expected  better  things  had 
deserted  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  16);  and  in  the  latter 
passage  he  singles  out  "  the  household  of  Onesi- 
phoms"  as  worthy  of  a  special  greeting.  It  has 
been  made  a  question  whether  this  friend  of  the 
apostle  was  still  living  when  the  letter  to  Timothy 
was  written,  because  in  both  instances  Paul  speaks 
of  *«  the  household  "  (in  2  Tim.  i.  16)  and  not  sepa- 
rately of  Onesiphorus  himself.  The  probability  is 
that  other  members  of  the  familj  were  also  active 
Christians ;  and  as  Paul  wished  to  remember  them 
at  the  same  time,  he  grouped  them  together  (2  Tim. 
iv.  19),  and  thus  delicately  recognised  the  common 
merit,  as  a  sort  of  faroil  j  distinction.  It  b  evident 
from  2  Tim.  i.  18,  that  Onesiphorus  had  his  home 
at  Ephesus;  though  if  we  restrict  the  salutation 
near  the  clos^  of  the  Epistle  (iv.  19)  to  his  family, 
he  himself  may  possibly  have  been  with  Paul  at 
Rome  when  the  latter  wrote  to  Timothy. 

Onia'rM,  a  name  introduced  into  the  Greek  and 
Syriac  texts  of  1  Mace.  xii.  20  by  a  veiy  old  cor- 
iTipiion.  The  true  reading  is  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  v. 

Oni'as,  the  name  of  five  liigh  priests,  of  whom 
only  two  (1  and  8)  are  mentioned  in  the  A.  V.,  but 
am  aooount  of  all  is  here  given  to  prevent  confusion. 
^1,-  The  son  and  successor  of  Jaddua,  who  entered 
on  the  office  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  c.  B.C.  330-309,  or,  according  to 
Eusebios,  300.  According  to  Josephus  he  was 
father  of  Simon  the  Just.— 8.  The  son  of  Simon  the 
Just.  He  was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  (c.  B.C.  290),  and  the  high-priesthood  was 
ooea]ri^  in  succession  by  his  uncles  Eleazar  and 
Hanasseh  to  his  exclusion.  He  entered  on  the  office 
at  last  c.  B.C.  240,  and  his  conduct  threatened  to 
precipitate  the  rupture  with  Egypt,  which  afler- 
wards  opened  the  way  for  Syiian  oppression.  Onias 
retained  the  high-priesthood  till  his  deaUi,  c  B.C. 
226,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Simon  U.— 
8.  The  son  of  Simon  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  high-priesthood,  c  b.c.  198.  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopator  was  informed  by  Simon,  governor  of  the 
Temple,  of  the  riches  contained  in  the  sacred  trea- 
sury, and  he  nuide  an  attempt  to  seize  them  by 
force.  At  the  prayer  of  Onias,  according  to  the 
tradition  (2  Mace,  iii.),  the  sacrilege  was  averted  ; 
but  the  high-priest  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
king  himself  for  support  against  the  machinations  of 
Simon.  Not  long  afterwards  Seleucus  died  (n.c.  175), 
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and  Onias  found  himself  supplanted  in  the  favour  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  by  his  brother  Jason,  who  re- 
ceived the  high-priesthood  from  the  king.  Jason, 
in  turn,  was  displaced  by  his  youngest  brother  Me- 
nelaus,  who  procured  the  murder  of  Onias  (c.  B.C. 
171;.— 4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged 
for  Menelaus.— 5.  The  son  of  Onias  III.,  who  sought 
a  refuge  in  Egypt  from  the  sedition  and  sacrilege 
which  disgraced  Jerusalem.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  his  flight  was  tlie  triumph  of  '*  the  sons  of 
Tobias,"  gained  by  the  interference  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Onias,  receiving  the  protection  of  Ptol. 
Philometor,  endeavoured  to  give  a  unity  to  the 
Hellenistic  Jews.  With  this  object  he  founded  the 
Temple  at  Leontopolis. 

Oni'ai,  the  Ci^  of,  the  Begion  of  Oniaf ,  the 
city  in  which  stood  the  temple  built  by  Onias,  and 
the  r^on  of  the  Jewish  settlements  in  EgypL 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  city  as  the  capital  of  the  He- 
liopolite  some.  In  the  spurious  letters  given  by 
Josephus  in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  of  Onias,  it  is  made  to  have  been  at  Leon- 
topolis in  the  Heliopolite  nome,  and  called  a  strong 
place  of  Bubastis.  Leontopolis  was  not  in  the  He- 
liopolite nome,  but  in  Ptolemy's  time  was  the 
capital  of  the  Leontopolite,  and  the  mention  of  it  is 
altogether  a  blander.  There  is  probably  also  a  con- 
fusion as  to  the  city  Bubastis.  The  site  of  the  city 
of  Onias  is  to  be  looked  for  in  some  one  of  those  to 
the  northward  of  Heliopolis  which  are  called  Tel- 
el;rahood,  **  the  Mound  of  the  Jews,"  or  Tel-el- 
Tahoodeeyeh,  *'  the  Jewish  Mound."  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  thinks  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
is  one  whidi  stands  in  the  cultivated  land  near 
Shibbeen,  to  the  northward  of  Heliopolis,  in  a  dii-ec- 
tion  a  little  to  the  east,  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.  From  the  acconnt  of  Josephus,  and  the  name 
given  to  one  of  them,  '*  the  Camp  of  the  Jews," 
these  settlements  appear  to  have  been  of  a  half- 
military  nature.  The  easternmost  part  of  Lower 
Egypt,  be  it  remembered,  was  always  chosen  for 
great  military  settlements,  in  order  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  incursions  of  her  enemies  beyond 
that  frontier.  Probably  the  Jewish  settlements 
were  estabhshed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Onions  ^Heb.  bettdOm).  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  meamng  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  occurs 
only  in  Num.  zi«  5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of 
E^;ypt  of  which  the  Israelites  regretted  the  loss. 
Onions  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a  favourite 
article  of  food  amongst  the  Egyptians.  The  onions 
of  Egypt  are  much  milder  in  flavour  and  less  pungent 
than  those  of  this  country. 

Ono.  One  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
but  is  first  found  in  1  Chr.  viii.  12,  where  Shamed 
or  Shamer  is  said  to  have  built  Ono  and  Lod  with 
their  **  daughter  villages."  A  plain  was  attached 
to  the  town,  and  bore  iti  name — Bikath^OnOf  **  the 
plain  of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi.  2),  perhaps  identical  with 
the  "  valley  of  craflsmen "  (Neh.  xi.  36).  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  not  named.  The  village 
of  Kefr  Ana,  almost  due  N.  of  Lydd,  is  suggested 
by  Van  de  Velde  as  identical  with  Ono.  Against 
the  identification  however  are,  the  difference  in  the 
names — the  modem  one  containing  the  Ain ; — and 
the  distance  from  Lydda.  Winer  remarks  that 
Beit  Unia  is  more  suitable  as  far  as  its  ortho- 
graphy is  concerned ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
Beit  Uhia  is  much  too  &r  distant  from  LUdd  to 
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Toeet  the  requiremento  of  the  pasmges  qnoted 
-above. 

O'liiis.  The  form  in  which  the  name  OzffO  ap- 
pears in  1  Esd.  T.  22. 

Onyohft  (Heb.  shechSleth)  according  to  many  of 
the  old  Tersions  denotes  the  operculum  of  some 
species  of  StrombuSf  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  Hol- 
lusca.  The  Hebrew  word  oocwv  only  in  Ex.  zxx. 
34,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfume. 
In  Eodos.  zzir.  15,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  the 
pleasant  odour  yielded  by  "galbanum,  onyx  and 
sweet  storax."  There  can  be  little  doubt  diat  the 
$w^  of  Dioacorides  (ii.  10),  and  the  onyx  of  Pliny 
^nxii.  10),  are  identical  with  the  operculum  of  a 
3trombu$,  perhaps  iS*.  kntiginotui.  The  DngiUs 
odoratuif  or  BiaUta  byzaaHruit — for  under  both 
these  tenns  apparently  the  devil  claw  is  alluded  to 
in  old  English  writers  on  Materia  Medica — has  by 
some  been  supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  Dr.  Lister 
laments  its  loss,  believing  it  to  have  been  a  good 
medidne  **  from  its  strong  aromatic  smell."  Bo(»art 
believes  some  kind  of  bdellium  is  intended. 

Onyx  (Heb.  sMham),  The  A.  V.  uniformly 
renders  the  Hebrew  ^Sham  br  "  onyx  ;"  the  Vul- 
gate too  is  consistent  with  itsdf,  the  »xrdonyx  (Job 
xxviii.  16)  bebg  merely  a  variety  of  the  onyx; 
but  the  testimonies  of  ancient  interpreters  genendly 
are  diverse  and  ambiguous.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  contexts  of  the  several  passages  (Gen.  ii.  12; 
Ex.  xxvui.  9,  20 ;  1  Chr.  zzix.  2 ;  Ex.  xxviii.  13) 
where  the  Hebrew  term  occurs  to  help  us  to  determ- 
ine its  signification.  Joaephns  expreasly  states 
that  the  shouldeiHrtones  of  the  high-priest  were 
formed  of  two  lai^e  sardonjxes,  an  onyx  being,  in 
his  description,  the  second  stone  in  the  fourth  row 
of  the  breastplate.  Some  writers  believe  that  the 
'* beryl"  is  intended.  Other  interpretations  of 
Mham  have  been  proposed,  but  all  ai*e  mere  con- 
jectures. Tlie  balance  of  authority  is,  we  think,  in 
favour  of  some  variety  of  the  onyx.  As  to  the 
**  onyx  "  of  Eoclus.  xxiv.  15,  see  Onycha. 

Ophel.  A  part  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  The  name 
is  derived  by  the  lexicographers  from  a  root  of  similar 
sound,  whidi  has  the  force  of  a  swelling  or  tumour. 
It  does  not  come  forward  till  a  late  period  of  Old 
Test,  history.  In  2  Chr.  xxvii.  3,  Jotham  is  said 
to  have  built  much  *'  on  the  wall  of  Ophel."  Ma- 
nasse,  amongst  his  other  defensive  works,  "com- 
passed about  Ophel"  (/&uf.  xxxiii.  14).  From  the 
catalogue  of  Nehemiah's  repairs  to  the  wall  of  Je- 
rusalem, it  appears  to  have  been  near  the  *'  water- 
gate"  (Neh.  iii.  26)  and  the  <*  great  tower  that 
Ueth  out "  (ver.  27).  Lastly,  the  former  of  these 
two  passages,  and  Neh.  xi.  21,  shew  that  Ophel 
was  the  residence  of  the  Levites.  In  the  passages 
of  his  history  parallel  to  those  quoted  above,  Jo- 
sephus  either  passes  it  over  altogether,  or  else  refers 
to  it  in  merely  general  terms.  But  in  his  account 
•of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  he  mentions  it  four 
times  as  Ophia.  From  his  references  it  appears 
that  Ophel  was  outside  the  south  wall  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  it  lay  between  the  central  valley  of  the 
city,  which  debouches  above  the  spring  of  Siloam, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  east  portico  of  the  Temple 
on  the  other.  Ophel,  then,  was  the  swelling  de- 
clivity by  which  the  Mount  of  the  Temple  slopes 
off  on  its  southern  side  into  the  Valley  of  Hinuom — 
a  long  narrowish  rounded  spur  or  promontory,  whidi 
intervenes  between  the  mouth  of  the  central  valley 
of  Jerusalem  (the  Tyropoeon)  and  the  Kidron,  or 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.    Halfway  down  it  on  its 


eastern  fiioe  is  the  **  Fount  of  the  Viiwin,"  fo  called ; 
and  at  its  foot  the  lower  outlet  of  Uie  hum  nring 
— the  Pool  of  Siloam.  How  macfa  of  thia  dediTity 
was  covered  with  the  houses  of  the  Leritei^  <nr  witii 
the  suburb  which  would  naturally  gatfaer  nmnd 
them,  and  where  the  "  great  tower  stood  we  have 
not  at  present  the  means  of  ascertaining. 

O'pliir.    1.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  Ihe  aoot  of 
Joktan,  coming  immediately  after  Sheba  (Gen.  z. 
29 ;  1  Chr.  i.  23).    So  many  important  iMuiiet  is 
the  genealogical  table  in  the  10th  diapCcr  of  Ge- 
nesis—sudi  as  Sidon,  Canaan,  Aasur,  Axam  (Syiia). 
Mixraim  (the  two  Egypta,  Upper  and  Lower), 
Sheba,  Caphtorim,  and  PhUistim  (the  PhilistiiMB)--. 
represent  the  name  of  some  city,  country,  or  people, 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  same  ia  the 
case  with  all  the  names  in  the  table.     Bat  tbere  is 
one  marked  peculiarity  in  the  eons  of  Joktan,  wkieh 
is  common  to  them  with  the  Ganaanitfia  aloo^  that 
precise  geographical  limits  are  assigned  to  their 
settlements.    Thus  it  is  said  (ver.  29,  30)  that  tht 
dwelling  of  the  aona  of  Joktan  was  **  from  Mcsha, 
as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar  a  mountain  of  the  cast," 
The  peculiar  wording  of  these  geographical  limiti 
forbids  the  supposition  that  Me^  and  Sephar  b^ 
longed  to  very  distant  countries,  or  were  eompar* 
atively  unknown:  and  as  many  of  the  sooa  of 
Joktan  are  by  common  consent  admitted  to : 
settlements  in  Anbia,  it  is  an  obvioui  infe 
that  off  the  settlements  corresponding  to  tlie 
of  the  other  8(«if  are  to  be  sought  £or  in  the 
peninaula  alone.    Hence,  as  Ophir  is  one  of  those 
sons,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  point  in  disca»> 
sions  concerning  the  phu»  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  bosk 
of  Kings,  that  the  author  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis  regarded  Ophir  the  son  of  Joktan  as  eon^ 
spending  to  some  tatj,  region,  or  tribe  in 
Etymology. — ^There   is,    seemingly,    no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  word  Ophir  is 
Gesenius  suggests  that  it  means  a  '*  fruitful  region." 
Baron  von  Wrede  made  a  small   vocabohoy  of 
Himyaritic  words  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  aid 
amongst  these  he  gives  ofir  as  signifying  rod.    StHl 
it  is  unsafe  to  accept  the  use  of  a  word  of  this  kind 
on  the  authority  of  any  one  traveller,  hovenr 
accurate.— 8.  A  seaport  or  region  from  which  thi 
Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Solomon  obtained  gotd,  ia 
vessels  which  went  thither  in  conjunction  wilk 
Tyrian  ships  horn  Ezion-geber,  near  Elath,  on  thst 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea  which  is  now  called  the  Golf 
of  Akabah.     The  gold  was  proverbial  for  its  fiae> 
ness,  so  that  **  gold  of  Ophir  "  is  several  times  used 
as  an  expression  for  fine  gold  (Ps.  xlv.  10;  Jsb 
xxviii.  16 ;  Is.  xiii.  12 ;  1  Chr.  zxix.  4) ;  and  in  one 
passage  (Job  xxii.  24)  the  word  « Ophir"  by  itsdt 
is  us«l  for  gold  of  Ophir,  and  for  gold  generally. 
In  addition  to  gold,  the  vessels  brought  from  Ophir 
almog-wood  and  pi^ecious  stones.     The  precise  geo- 
graphical situation  ofOphir  has  long  bem  a  subject 
of  doubt  and  discussion.     Calmet  regarded  it  as  ia 
Armenia ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  thought  it  waa  one  of 
the  Molucca  Islands ;  and  Anns  Montanua  found  it 
in  Peru.    The  three  opinions  which  have  foond 
supporters  in  our  own  time  were  fbrmeriy  rcpre 
sented,  amongst  other  writers,  by  Hnet,  by  Broee, 
and  by  the  historian  Robertson,  who  placed  Ophir 
in  Africa ;  by  Vitringa  and  Reland,  who  placed  it 
in  India  ;  and  by  Michaelis,  Miebuhr  the  traveller, 
Gossellin,  and  Vincent,  who  placed  it  in  Aiafaia. 
Of  other  distinguished  geographical  writers,  Bochait 
admitted  two  Ophirs,   one  in  Arabia  and  one  m 
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iDdin,  «.  tf.  at  CejloD ;  while  D'Anville,  equally  ad- 
mittlDg  two,  plaopd  one  in  Arabia  and  one  in  Africa. 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennant  adopts  the  opinion,  sanc- 
tioned by  Josephus,  that  Malacca  was  Ophir.  Other- 
wise the  two  countries  which  hare  divided  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  hare  been  India  and  Arabia. 
In  fiiToar  of  Arabia,  there  are  these  considerations : — 
1st.  The  10th  diapter  of  Genesis  ver.  29,  contains 
what  is  eqnivaloit  to  an  intimation  of  the  author's 
opinion,  that  Ophir  was  in  Arabia.  2ndly.  Three 
plaees  in  Arabia  mar  be  pointed  out,  the  names  of 
which  agree  nifficiently  with  the  word  Ophir :  viz., 
Aphar,  now  Zafi&r  or  Saphar,  which  was  the  metro- 
polis of  tiie  Sabaeans ;  Doffii-,  a  city  mentioned  by 
Niebahr  the  trareller,  as  a  considerable  town  of 
Temen ;  and  Zaiar  or  Zafiri,  now  Dofar,  a  city  on 
the  soatbem  coast  of  Ambia.  3rdly.  In  antiquity, 
Arabia  was  represented  as  a  country  producing  gold 
by  four  writers  at  least.  4thly.  Eupolemus,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  lived  before  the  Christian  aera, 
expresdy  states,  that  Ophir  was  an  island  with  gold 
mines  in  the  Erythraean  Sea.  5thly.  On  the  sup- 
positioo  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  ancient  au- 
thorities on  the  subject,  gold  really  never  existed 
either  in  Arabia,  or  in  any  island  along  its  coasts, 
Ophir  was  an  Arabian  emporium,  into  which  gold 
was  brought  as  an  article  of  commeixre,  and  was 
exported  into  Judaea.  While  such  is  a  general 
▼iew  of  the  arguments  for  Arabia,  the  following 
considerations  are  urged  in  behalf  of  India.  1st. 
SoHr  is  the  Coptic  word  for  India ;  and  Sophir, 
or  Sophira  is  the  word  used  for  the  place  of  Ophir 
by  the  Septoagint  translators,  and  likewise  by  Jo- 
sephns.  And  Jo&ephus  positively  states  that  it  was 
a  port  of  India,  though  he  places  it  in  the  Golden 
Chersonese,  which  was  the  Malay  peninsula.  2nd]y. 
All  the  three  imports  from  0]>hir,  gold,  precious 
stones,  and  almng  wood,  are  essentially  Indian. 
Srdly.  Assuming  that  the  ivory,  peacocks,  and  apes, 
whidi  were  brought  to  Ezion-geber  once  in  thi-ee 
years  by  the  navy  of  Tharshish  in  conjunction  with 
the  nary  of  Hiram  (1  K.  x.  22),  were  brought  from 
Ophir,  they  also  collectively  point  to  India  rather 
tlian  Arabia.  4thly.  Two  places  in  India  may  be 
roedfied,  agredng  to  a  certain  extent  in  name  with 
Ophir;  one  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  where 
Indian  writen  placed  a  people  named  the  Abhlra, 
asad  the  other,  the  Hovrdpa  of  Ptolemy,  where  the 
town  of  Goa  is  now  situated.  Lastly,  the  follow- 
ing pleas  hare  been  urged  in  behalf  of  Africa.  1st. 
Of  toe  three  countries,  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India, 
Afiica  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  seriously  re- 
garded as  containing  districts  which  have  supplied 
gold  in  any  great  quantity.  2ndly.  On  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  near  Mozambique,  there  is  a  port 
called  l^  the  Arabians  Sofala,  which,  as  the  liquids  / 
and  r  are  easily  interchanged,  was  probably  the 
Oi^iir  of  the  ancients.  3rdly.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  passage,  1  K.  x.  22,  applies  to  Ophir, 
So&la  has  still  stronger  claims  in  prefei-ence  to 
India.  Peacocks,  indeed,  would  not  have  been 
lirooght  from  it ;  but  the  peacock  is  too  delicate  a 
hird  for  a  long  voyage  in  small  vessels,  and  the 
word  tukkiyim,  probably  signified  '*  parrots."  At 
the  same  time,  ivory  and  apes  might  have  been 
supplied  in  abondance  from  the  district  of  which 
Sofiila  was  the  emporium.  4thly.  On  the  same 
supposition  respecting  1  K.  x.  22,  it  can,  according 
to  the  traveller  Bruce,  be  proved  by  the  laws  of 
the  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  Ophir  was 
•t  Sofida;  inasmuch  as  the  voyage  to  Sofala  from 
Cox.  D.  B. 


Ezion-gcber  would  have  been  performed  exactly  in 
three  years ;  it  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in 
less  time,  and  it  would  not  have  required  more. 
From  the  above  statement  the  suspicion  will  na- 
turally suggest  itself  that  no  positive  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  on  the  subject.  And  this  seems 
to  be  true,  m  this  sense,  that  the  Bible  in  all  its 
direct  notices  of  Ophir  as  a  place  does  not  supply 
sufficient  data  for  an  independent  opinion  on  this 
disputed  point.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  inference 
in  the  highest  degi-ee  probable,  Uiat  the  author  of 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  regarded  Ophir  as  in 
Arabia ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  conclusive  proof  that 
he  was  mistaken,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  ac- 
quiesce in  his  opinion.  To  illustrate  this  view  of 
the  question  it  ig  desirable  to  examine  closely  all 
the  parages  in  the  historical  hooks  which  mention 
Ophir  by  name.  These  are  only  five  in  number : 
three  in  the  Books  of  Kings  (X  K.  ix.  26-29,  x.  11, 
xxii.  48),  and  two  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  (2 
Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10).  The  latter  weie  probably 
copied  from  the  former.  In  addition  to  these  pas- 
ses, the  following  verse  in  the  Book  of  Kings  has 
very  frequently  been  refened  to  Ophir :  "  For  the 
king  (t.  e.  Solomon)  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tharshish 
with  the  navy  of  Hiram :  once  in  three  yeais  came 
the  navy  of  Thar^ish  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory, 
and  apes,  and  peacocks  "  (1  K.  x.  22).  But  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  fleet  men- 
tioned in  this  verse  was  identical  with  the  fleet 
mentioned  in  1  K.  ix.  26-29,  and  1  K.  x.  11,  as 
bringing  gold,  almng-trees,  and  pi-ecious  stones  from 
Ophir.  If  the  three  passages  or  the  Book  of  Kings 
aie  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
information  given  respecting  Ophir  L«,  that  it  was  a 
place  or  region,  accessible  by  sea  from  Szion-geber 
on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  imports  of  gold,  nlmng- 
trees,  and  precious  stones  weie  brought  back  by  the 
Tyrian  and  Hebrew  sailora.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  well  to  revert  to  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  author 
of  that  chapter  regarded  Ophir  as  the  name  of  some 
city,  region,  or  tribe  in  Arabia.  And  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  the  Ophir  of  Genesis  is  the 
Ophir  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  Hence  the  burdai  of 
proof  lies  on  any  one  who  denies  Ophir  to  have  been 
in  Arabia.  But  all  ihat  can  be  advanced  against 
Arabia  falls  very  short  of  such  proof.  In  weighing 
the  evidence  on  this  point,  the  assumption  that 
ivory,  peacocks,  and  apes  were  imported  from 
Ophir  must  be  dismissed  fix)m  consideration.  In 
one  view  of  the  subject,  and  accepting  the  state- 
ment in  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  they  might  have  connexion 
with  Tarshish ;  but  they  have  a  very  slight  bearing 
on  the  position  of  Ophir.  Hence  it  is  not  here  ne- 
cessary to  discuss  the  law  of  monsoons  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Moreover,  the  resemblance  of  names  of 
places  in  India  and  Africa  to  Ophir,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  insisted  on ;  for  there  is  an  equally  great 
resemblance  in  the  names  of  some  places  in  Arabia. 
It  remains  to  notice  those  objections  which  are 
based  (Hi  the  assertion  that  sandal-wood  (assumed 
to  be  the  same  as  almug-wood),  precious  stones,  and 
gold,  are  not  productions  of  Arabia.  And  the  fol- 
lowing observations  tend  to  show  that  such  objec- 
tions are  not  conclusive.  1st.  In  the  Periplns 
attributed  to  Arrian,  sandal-wood  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  imports  into  Omana,  an  emporium  on 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  it  is  thus  proved,  if  any 
proof  is  requisite,  that  a  sea-port  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  in  India,  because  sandal-wood  was  obtained 
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from  it.  But  independently  of  this  circumstance, 
the  I'easons  advanced  in  favour  of  almug-wood  being 
tiie  same  as  sandal-wood,  though  admissible  as  a 
eonjectore,  seem  too  weak  to  justify  the  founding 
any  argument  on  them.  It  was  not  till  last  century 
that,  for  Uie  Brst  time,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  almng-wood  was  the  same  as  sandal-wood. 
This  suggestion  came  from  Celsius,  the  Swedish 
botanist,  in  his  Hieix>botanicon ;  who  at  the  same 
time  recomited  Uiiiteen  meanings  proposed  by  others. 
Since  the  time  of  Celsius,  the  meaning  of  ^  sandal- 
wood "  has  been  defended  by  Sanscrit  etymologies. 
Bohlen  proposed,  as  a  deiivation  for  almuggitit,  tlie 
Arabic  article  Al,  and  mtcata,  from  simple  m(ca,  a 
name  for  red  sandal-wood.  Lassen,  adopting  the 
form  alfjitmrntnif  snys  that  if  the  plural  ending  is 
taken  from  it,  there  remains  valgti^  as  one  of  the 
Sanscrit  names  for  sandal-wood,  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Deccnn  is  valgum.  Perhaps,  however, 
these  etymologies  cannot  lay  claim  to  much  value 
until  it  is  made  probable,  independently,  that 
almug-wood  is  sandal-wood.  2ndly.  As  to  piiecious 
stones,  they  take  up  such  little  room,  and  can  be 
so  easily  concealed,  if  necessary,  and  conveyed  from 
place  to  place,  that  thei-e  is  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing they  came  from  Ophir,  simply  as  from  an 
emporium,  even  admitting  that  thei^e  were  no  pre- 
cious stones  in  Arabia.  Si-dly.  As  to  gold,  far  too 
great  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  on  the  negative 
fact  that  no  gold  nor  tiace  of  gold-mines  has  been 
discovei'ed  in  Arabia.  Negative  evidence  of  this 
kind,  on  which  Ritter  has  placed  so  much  reliance, 
is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Sir  Roderick  Mui-chison 
and  Sir  Charles  Lycll  concur  in  stating  that,  although 
no  rock  is  known  to  exist  in  Arabia  from  which 
gold  is  obtained  at  the  present  day,  yet  the  penin- 
sula has  not  undei-gone  a  sufficient  geological  ex- 
amination to  w^aiTant  the  condusion  that  gold  did 
not  exist  there  formerly  or  that  it  may  not  yet  be 
dwcovered  there.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
is  no  sufficient  leason  to  i-eject  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  writers  who  have  been  alteady  adduced  as 
witnesses  for  the  former  exi>tenoe  of  gold  in  Arabia. 
If,  however,  negative  evidence  is  allowed  to  out- 
weigh on  this  subject  the  authority  of  Agathar- 
chides,  Artemidorus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  Strabo,  all  of  whom  may  possibly 
have  been  mistaken,  there  is  still  nothing  to  prevent 
Ophir  having  been  an  Arabian  emporium  for  gold. 
The  Periplus,  attributed  to  Anian,  gives  an  account 
of  several  Ambian  emporia.  There  do  not,  however, 
.ippear  to  be  sufficient  data  for  determining  in  favour 
of  any  one  emporium  or  of  any  one  locality  rather 
than  another  in  Arabia  as  having  been  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon.  Mr  Forster  relies  on  an  Ofor  or  Ofir, 
in  Sale  and  D'Anville*s  maps,  as  the  name  of  a  city 
and  district  in  the  mountains  of  Om&n ;  but  he  does 
not  quote  any  ancient  writer  or  modem  traveller  as 
an  authority  for  the  existence  of  such  an  Ofir. 
Niebuhr  the  traveller  snys  that  Ophir  was  probably 
the  principal  port  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sabaeans, 
that  it  was  situated  between  Aden  and  Dafar  (or 
Zafar),  and  that  perhaps  even  it  was  Cane.  Gos- 
selin,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  was  Doffir,  the 
dty  of  Yemen  already  adverted  to.  Dean  Vincent 
agrees  with  Gosselin  in  confining  Ophir  to  Sabiea. 
On  the  whole,  however,  though  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Ophir  wa.s  in  Arabia,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  adequate  infoi  matjon  to  enable  us  to  point  out 
the  precise  locality  which  once  bore  that  name.  In 
conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  objections  against 


Ophir  being  in  AraUa,  groanded  on  the  fiut  that 
no  gold  has  been  discovered  in  Arabia  in  th«  present 
day,  seem  decisively  answered  hj  the  penllel  cbm 
of  Sheba  (Ps.  Ixxu.  15;  Ex.  zzvu.  23).  Now,  of 
two  things  one  is  true.  Either  the  gold  of  Sheba 
and  the  precious  stones  sold  to  the  Tyriaos  by  the 
merchants  of  Sheba  were  the  nataral  (nodnctioos  of 
Sheba,  and  in  this  case  the  assertion  that  Arabia 
did  not  produce  gold  falls  to  the  ground;  or  the 
merdiants  of  Sheba  obtained  precious  stones  and 
gold  in  sudi  quantities  by  trade,  that  they  became 
noted  for  suppljring  them  to  the  Tyriane  and  Jews. 
Exactly  similar  remaiks  may  apply  to  Ophir. 

Oph'nL  A  town  of  I^jamin,  mentiooed  in 
Josh,  xviii.  24  only,  apparently  in  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  tribe.  It  is  doubtless  the  G<^Da  of 
Josephos,  a  place  which  at  the  time  of  Vespasian's 
invasion  was  apparently  so  important  as  to  be  se- 
cond only  to  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5).  It  wss 
probably  the  Gufnith,  Gufna,  or  Beth-^ufninof  the 
Talmud  (Schwai-z,  126),  which  still  surrires  in 
the  modem  Jifna  or  Jtrfna,  2|  miles  north-west  ef 
Bethel. 

Oph'rah.    The  name  of  two  places  In  the  cntrsl 
part  of  Palestine.— 1.   lu  the  tiibe  of  BcnjsBua 
(Josh,  xviii.  23).     It  appears  to  be  mentioned  agaia 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  17)  in  desciibing  the  routes  takta  by 
the  spoilers  who  issued  from  the  Philistine  cunp  i^ 
Michmash.    Jerome  places  it  5  miles  east  of  Betbd. 
Dr.  Robinson  suggests  its  identity  vr'ith  ei'TaijfAA^ 
a  small  village  on  the  crown  of  a  conical  and  Toy 
conspicuous  hill,  4  miles  E.N.E.  of  BeUUt{BtiM). 
In  the  absence  of  any  similaiity  in  the  name,  and  « 
any  more  conclusive  evidence,  it  is  impoesiUe  sb»- 
lutely  to  ailopt  this  identification.— 8,  More  follr 
Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ezrites.  the  native  pbeiof 
Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  11);    the  scene  of  hit  explab 
against  Uaal  (ver.  24) ;  his  residence  after  m  s^ 
cession  to  power  (ix.  5),  and  the  place  of  his  boziil 
in  the  family  sepulchre  (viii.  32).     The  indicstieBi 
in  the  naiTative  of  the  position  of  Ophrah  are  bfA 
slight.     It  was  probably  in  Manasaeh  (vi.  15j,  and 
not  far  distant  from  Shechem  (ix.  1,  5).     Van  de 
Velde  suggests  a  site  called  Erf  at,  a  mile  soutk  «f 
AArabch,  about  8  miles  from  Nabius,  and  Schwait 
**  the  village  Erafa,  north  of  Sanur,**  by  which  h« 
pi-obably  intends  Arabeh.     The  foimer  of  them  hss 
the  dissidvantage  of  being  altogether  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Manasseh.     Of  the  latter,  nothing  either 
for  or  aj^ainst  can  be  said. 

Ophrah.   The  son  of  Meonothai  (1  Chr.  iv.  H). 

Orator.  1.  The  A.  V.  rendering  in  Is.  iiL  3,  ^ 
what  is  literally  "  skilful  in  whisper,  or  incaots- 
tion."— 2.  The  title  applied  to  Tertullus,  who  ap- 
pealed as  the  advocate  or  patrowis  of  the  Jeirikh 
acciisei-s  of  St.  Paul  before  Felix,  Acts  xxiv.  1. 

Orchard.    [Garden.] 

O'reb.     The  "  raven  *^ 


or    "crow,"  the  com- 


panion of  Zeeb,  the  *'  wolf.*'  One  of  the  chieftaita 
of  the  Midktnite  host  which  invaded  Israel,  and  vis 
defeated  and  driven  back  by  Gideon.  The  title 
given  to  them  (A.  V.  •'princes")  distingaishei 
them  fiom  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  the  oth«-  two 
chieftains,  who  are  called  **  kings,"  and  were  erid- 
ently  Fupcrior  in  rank  to  Oreb  and  Zeeb.  Th**" 
were  killed  not  by  Gideon  himself,  or  the  pn^ 
under  his  immediate  conduct,  but  by  the  men  of 
Ephraim,  who  lose  at  his  entreaty  and  intereeptel 
the  flying  horde  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  Thi* 
was  the  second  Act  of  this  gi-eat  Tragedy.  It  is  bot 
slightly  touched  upon  in  the  narrative  of  Jodff»t 
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iiiit  Uie  terms  in  which  Isaiah  i^efers  to  it  (x.  26) 
are  such  as  to  imply  that  it  was  a  truly  awful 
sUn^ter.  He  places  it  in  the  same  rank  with 
the  two  most  treaoeDdoas  disasters  recorded  in  the 
whole  of  the  history  of  kvael — the  destruction  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  ika,  and  of  the  army 
«f  Sennacherib  (oomp.  Ps.  bixxiii.)<  The  slaughter 
was  coaoentrated  round  the  rock  at  which  Oreb  fell, 
and  which  was  long  known  by  his  name  (Judg.  vii. 
25;  Is.  z.  26). 

O'reb,  t.  e.  Mount  Horeb  (2  Esd.  ii.  33). 

O'nb,  the  Sook.  The  **  raven's  ci^g,"  the 
spot,  £.  of  Jordan,  nt  which  the  Midianite  chieflain 
Oreb,  with  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  Ephraimites,  and  which  probably 
.acquired  its  name  therefrom.  It  is  mentioned  in 
iudg.  rii.  25 ;  Is.  z.  2G.  Perhaps  the  place  called 
^OrtOf  which  in  the  Bereshtth  Jiahba  is  stated  to 
hare  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethshean,  may 
hare  some  connexion  with  it. 

O'ren.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jei-ahmeel  the  first- 
bom  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Organ  (Gen.  iv.  21,  Job  xzi.  12,  xxx.  31,  Ps. 
cl.  4).  T^e  Hebrew  word  *^db  or  *tiggdb,  thus 
rendml  in  our  veiTion,  probably  denotes  a  pipe  or 
perforated  wind-instrument,  as  the  root  of  the  word 
indicates.  In  Gen.  It.  21  it  appears  to  be  a  general 
term  for  all  wind-instruments.  In  Job  xxi.  12  are 
enumerated  the  three  kinds  of  musical  instruments 
whk-h  are  possible,  under  the  general  terms  of  the 
timbrel,  harp,  and  organ.  Our  translators  adopted 
their  rendering,  '*  organ/'  from  the  Vulgate,  which 
has  uniformly  orgamtm^  that  is,  the  double  or  mul- 
tiple pipe.  Joel  Bril  adopts  the  opinion  of  those 
who  identify  it  with  the  Pamdnui  pipes,  or  syiinx, 
an  inatroment  of  unquestionably  ancient  origin,  and 
common  in  the  East.  Russell  describes  Uiose  he 
met  with  in  Aleppo. 

Oli'on.  That  the  constellation  known  to  the 
Hebrews  bj  the  name  cesU  is  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Greeks  called  Orion,  and  the  Arabs  "  the 
giant,**  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  though 
the  ancient  Terrions  rary  in  their  rendeiings  (Job 
ix.  9,  zxzviii.  31 ;  Am.  v.  8).  The  •*  giant"  of 
Oriental  astronomy  was  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter, 
who  was  &bled  to  have  been  bound  iu  the  sky  for 
his  impiety.  The  two  dogs  and  the  hare,  which 
are  among  the  constellations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Orion,  made  his  train  complete.  There  is  pos- 
sibly an  allnsion  to  this  belief  in  "  the  bands  of 
cesf/"  (Job  zxxviii.  31).  Some  Jewish  wiiters, 
the  Rabbis  Isaac  Israel  and  Jonah  among  them, 
identified  the  Hebrew  cesU  with  the  Arabic  sohaiU 
by  which  was  under>too<l  either  Siiius  or  Canopus. 

OnuuDfliitfy  Personal.  The  number,  variety, 
and  weight  of  the  oni.iments  ordinaj'ily  worn  upon 
the  pervon  foim  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
Oriental  costume,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
The  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  exhibit  the  hands 
of  ladies  loaded  with  rings,  earrings  of  very  great 
size,  anklets,  armlets,  bi-ncelets  of  the  most  varied 
duuacter,  richly  omnmented  netklaces,  and  chains 
of  various  kinds.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were 
equally  devoted  to  finoy.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
Isaiah  (iil.  18-23)  supplies  us  with  a  detailed  de- 
scripticm  of  the  aiiicles  with  which  the  luxurious 
women  of  his  day  were  decorated,  and  the  picture 
is  filled  up  by  incidental  notices  in  other  places. 
The  notices  which  occur  in  the  early  books  of  the 
BiUe,  imply  the  weight  and  abundance  of  the  oma- 
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ments  worn  at  that  period.  Eliecer  decorated  Re- 
bekah  with  *'  a  golden  noae^ng  of  half  a  shekel 
weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  tea 
shekels  weight  of  gold  **  (Gen.  xxi  v.  22)  ;  and  he 
afterwards  added  *'  trinkets  of  silver  and  trinketi  of 
gold  "  (verse  53).  Earrings  were  worn  by  Jacob*s 
wives,  apparently  as  charms,  for  they  are  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  idols : — **  They  gave  unto 
Jacob  all  the  strange  gods,  which  were  in  their  hand, 
and  their  ean-ings  which  weie  in  their  ears"  (Gen. 
zxxv.  4).  The  ornaments  worn  by  the  patriarch 
Judah  were  a  **  signet,*'  which  was  suspended  by  a 
dring  round  the  neck,  and  a  <*  staff"  (Gen.  zxzviii. 
18) :  the  staff  itself  was  probably  ornamented.  The 
first  notice  of  the  ring  occurs  in  reference  to  Joseph : 
when  he  was  made  ruler  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh  took  off 
hisn^^-ringfixmi  his  hand  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's 
hand,  aad  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck  "  (Gen. 
xli.  42),  the  latter  being  probably  a  '*  simple  gold 
chain  in  imitation  of  string,  to  which  a  stone  scara- 
baeus,  set  in  the  same  precious  metal,  was  appended  " 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  339).  The  number  of  personal  or- 
naments worn  by  Uie  Egyptians,  particularly  by 
the  females,  is  incidentally  noticed  in  Ex.  iii.  22. 
The  profusion  of  these  ornaments  was  Fuch  as  to 
supply  sufficient  gold  for  making  the  saci^  utensils 
for  the  tabernacle,  while  the  laver  of  brass  was 
constructed  out  of  the  brazen  mirrors  which  the 
women  carried  about  with  them  (Ex.  zxzviii.  8). 
The  Midianites  appear  to  have  been  as  prodigal  as 
the  Egyptians  in  the  use  of  ornaments  (Num.  zzzi. 
50,  52  ;  Judg.  viii.  26).  The  poetical  portions  of 
the  0.  T.  contain  numerous  references  to  the  orna- 
ments worn  by  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  their 
highest  prosperity.  The  appearance  of  the  bride  is 
thus  described  in  the  book  of  the  Canticles : — **  Thy 
cheeks  are  comely  with  beads,  thy  neck  with  per- 
forated (peca-ls)',  we  will  make  thee  beads  of  gold 
with  studs  of  silver"  (i.  10,  11).  Her  neck  rising 
tall  and  stately  "  like  the  tower  of  David  builded 
for  an  armoury,"  was  decorated  with  various  orna- 
ments hanging  like  the  "  thousand  bucklers,  all 
shields  of  mighty  men,  on  the  walls  of  the  ar- 
moury "  (iv.  4) :  her  hair  falling  gracefully  over 
her  neck  is  described  figuratively  as  a  "chain" 
(iv.  9):  and  "the  roundings"  (not  as  in  the 
A.  V.  *«the  joints")  of  her  thighs  are  likened  to 
the  pendant  of  an  eairing,  whiih  tapeit  gradually 
downwards  (vii.  1).  So  again  we  read  of  the  bride- 
groom:— "  his  eyes  are  ...  fitly  set,"  as  though 
they  were  gems  filling  the  sockets  of  rings  (v.  12) : 
"  his  hands  (are  as)  gold  rings  set  with  the  beryl," 
t.  e,  the  fingers  when  curved  are  like  gold  rings,  and 
the  nails  dyed  with  henna  resemble  gems.  Lastly, 
the  yearning  after  close  affection  is  expiessed  thus: 
— '*  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal 
upon  thine  aim."  In  reference  to  the  terms  used  in 
tlie  Proverbs  we  need  only  explain  that  the  **  ormi- 
ment "  of  the  A.  V.  in  i.  9,  iv.  9,  is  more  specifically 
a  wreath  or  garland ;  the  "  chains "  of  i.  9,  the 
drops  of  which  the  necklace  was  foi-med ;  the  **  jewel 
of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout "  of  xi.  22,  a  nosefing ; 
the  **  jewel"  of  zz.  15,  a  trinket,  and  the  **  orna- 
ment of  zzv.  12,  an  ear^pendtnt.  The  passage 
of  Isaiah  (iii.  18-23),  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, may  .be  rendered  as  follows: — (18)  ''In 
that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of 
their  tmklets  and  their  l^ice  caps,  and  their  neck- 
laces \  (19)  the  eair-pendanU,  aad  the  bracelets, 
and  the  light  veils ;  (20)  the  turbans,  and  the  step- 
chains,  and  the  girdles,  and  the  soaU-bottles,  and 
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Ihconufettj  (SI)  the  rii^  and  nott-Hagi;  (32) 
U)e  ifaI*aftv(M>  nod  tb*  cfeajU,  ud  tha  ahmcla, 
■ltd  tbe  fiu-Mi;  (S3)  the  mimn,  ind  the  fine 
linen  lAirii,  and  the  turioni,  udthe  tighldrttia.' 

Or'nan.  The  farm  in  obich  the  nune  of  the 
Jebuuls  Idog,  who  in  the  older  rtfoid  of  the  Book 
of  Ssmkiel  ii  ailed  Ar«uub,Annjih,  Hi-aTimnb, 
or  Hwnub,  ii  gir^n  in  Chranida  (1  Cbr.  iii.  15, 
18,20-35,28;  Z  Chr.  iii.  1). 

Or'pih.  A  Uoiibit«  womui,  vift  of  Chilioa  son 
nf  Nawnt,  ud  thereby  liiteiMnJnw  to  Rdth.  On 
tlia  dentb  of  theii'  huibandi*  Orpab  iccompenied  her 
lister-io-liK  and  her  matber-in-tnir  on  the  mad  to 
Bethlehem.     But  here  her   roolation  ikiled   her. 


or  the  white-tailed  oigle  (Raliaattia  albkOa). 
Bnt  phot's  deacriptioD  (i.  3)  pointi  to  Um  mfnf. 
The  oipnT  often  plungei  entinlf  under  the  viIkb 
punuit  of  liib.  ItbelDDgitotht&milT/T'  " 
order  Saplalora.  It  bat  >  wide  gft_ 
rui^,  and  ii  occsiiooillj  Ken  in  Egypt. 
Oitifraga  (Hfb.p*«i;  yfi^ :  grTff)t).    Tbcn 

the  A.  V,     The 


ir  of  tl 


"  Ornh  Idned  b«i'  mother-in-law,"  and  went 

"to  her  peopla  and  to  her  god*"  (Ruth  i.  4, 1 

OtQu  dM.     Trjpbon,  when  btairged  by  A 


H). 


a  Don,  fled  by  abip  to  Orthodai 
(1  Mace  IT.  37).  Ortbona  is  described  by  Pliny 
(t.  17)  as  noiih  of  Tripolis,  and  south  of  the  n»er 
Eleutberui,  near  whii:h  it  wu  situated  (Strabo  ivi. 
p.  753).  It  was  the  Dsrtheni  bounds^  of  Phoe- 
uioe,  and  distant  1 130  stadia  from  the  Orontea  (id. 
p.  760).  Sbav  ideotifUa  the  Eleutherus  with  the 
modem  Kabr  el-Bftrid,  on  the  north  bank  of  which, 
corropoading  to  the  desoiption  of  Sbsbo,  be  tbuDd 
^'  niios  of  a  conaidfrahle  dty,  whose  adjacent  dis- 
trict paya  yearly  to  the  Bashaws  of  Tripoly  a  tax  of 
fifty  dollan  by  the  name  of  Or-toai."  On  the  other 
haod,  Ur.  Porter,  who  idsntiaea  the  Elcntberus 
with  thi  modein  Nahr  el-Kebir,  denxibes  the  ruins 
of  Ortbosia  aa  on  the  aouth  bank  of  the  Nahr  el- 
B&rid,  "the  cold  river,"  thus  agneing  with  tba 
accounta  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 

Oh'Im.  A  comiption  of  JEsiuiui  (1  Esd. 
viii.  48). 

CM'm.    HoaHEA  king  oflsrael  (2  Esd.  liii.  40). 

Om'u.     The  prophet  Hows  (2  Esd.  i.  39\ 

Olhe'k.    The  original  name  of  Joshi 

'.iHted   Rcdved  from  Mosea  (ver.  16)  i 
of  the  great  name  of  Jehorah. 

Oipn;  (Heb.  oinlyydA :  oAiafeToi : 
11k  Hebiew  word  occuti  only  ia  Lev.  xi.  13,  and 
Deut.  iiT.  13,  as  tiie  name  of  some  unclean  bind 
»'hich  the  law  of  Mosa  disaUowed  as  food  to  the 
linelites.  The  old  tenions  and  many  conimentatoni 
lire  in  favour  of  this  interpretation.  Then  Is,  how- 
ever, some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  haliattiia 
of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  on  io»ud(  of  some  state- 
menu  theie  writers  make  with  reapect  to  the  habits 
nf  this  biid.  The  general  description  they  give 
would  suit  either  the  osprny  {Pimdian  haliodttut) 


bird,  in  Lev. 
passage  of  Deut.  xir.  1 
ntloweil  to  etymology,  the  ptrtt  of  tl 
Scriptnrea  may  welt  be  represented  by  the  ONifnn 
or  bone-breaker;  for  pira  in  Hebrew  meaoa  '  Ut 
bnakar."     And  the  oaslfr^e  [QypattiU  tiulilii) 


Klin  tiM  paialM 

h  weight  k  te  ' 
t  of  the  Hds 


is  well  deserving  of  bis  Dame.  The  LaauaerpqfVf 
or  bearded  Tulture,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  is  a» 
of  tbs  lai'gest  of  the  birds  of  prey.  It  is  not  iB- 
common  in  the  Esst.  The  Ensliah  woid  taih^i 
has  been  applied  to  some  of  the  Ftilainidat ;  b« 
the  aaifraga  of  the  l.attns  evidently  pmnta  ta  At 
Lammtnitj/er,  one  of  the  Vultandae. 

Olttlell.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tba  Hi- 
brew  words  balh  Jiaya'anih,  yi'4n,  and  rimki, 
denote  this  bird  of  the  desert.— I.  Bath  Aaya'«iA 
occun  ID  r.eT.  ii.I6,  Dent.  iIt.  15,  in  thtUef 
nndean  birds;  and  in  other  puugea  of  Smptnt. 
The  A.  V.  erroneously  renders  the  Hdanr  aipnf- 
sioD,  which  sigDitie*  either  "  daughter  of  gnedinca' 
or  "  daughter  of  shouting,"  by  "  owl,'  or,  M  is  the 
maigin,  by  "  daughter  of  owl."  In  Job  m.  It, 
Is.  uiiT.  13,  and  iliii.  30,  the  mai^  of  the  A.  V. 
correctly  reads  "  ostriches."  Bochart  oosiaideis  thai 
bath  hai/a'an^h  denotea  the  femaleostridiail^,  Bd 
that  taehin£i,  the  following  word  in  the  ^thnnr 
text,  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  male  bird.  In  all 
probability,  however,  Ibis  latter  word  is  faitoidcd 
tougnify  a  bird  of  another  genus.  The  londsjii- 
of  the  ostrich  seems  to  be  refen-ed  to  in  Mic.  i.  8.- 
'i.  riE'At  occurs  only  m  the  plural  number,  yr'Mm 
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liowmi,  it  iiclfv  (ivm  the  nhold  p.;ssage  (13-18) 
tint  (strichn  mn  intended  by  the  void.  The  A.  V. 
»Diier«  rmdnim  bj  ■'  pencocks,"  h  ImnsUtion  which 
hai  not  found  fiirour  with  comnnntaio™ ;  u  "  pea- 
cock*," for  which  there  a  a  different  Hebrew  nnme, 
were  prcbdbl;  not  known  to  the  people  of  Arabin 
arSjriii  before  thetimeofSolomon.  The  ■■o.trich" 
«f  th*  A.  V.  in  Job  mil.  13  ii  the  represenlilii-e 
of  the  Hebiew  nilseh,  •'  fenlhen."  The  ra[]o«in|; 
abort  Dceonnt  of  the  QkiilicBtion  of  the  ostrich 
iSlmthia  camilui)  will  perhaps  eluddate  those 
DongH  of  Scripture  whidi  ucrihc  cnjeltf  to  this 
bird  in  n^ectisg  her  egg*  or  jounj;.  Ostrirliet 
are  poljgamoui :  the  hena  ]aj  their  eggs  pmmiaca- 
onslj  in  ona  neat,  whtdi  li  luerel;  h  bole  Kiatched 
in  tile  Bod ;  the  «ge  ire.lhea  corered  over  tn  the 
depth  of  aboat  ■  toot,  snd  are,  in  the  ca«  of  tboK 
liinli  whidi  are  found  within  the  tropica,  genemllj 
left  for  Uw  greater  part  of  tha  (taj  to  the  hnt  of 
tbe  gun.  the  parmt-birdt  taking  their  tunu  at  incii- 
UlioD  dariDg  the  night.     But  in  thoK  conntrie* 


Tbidh  hare  not  a  ti-opiral  lun  oslrichei  fiequentlj 
incofaati  dnrii^  the  daj,  the  oisle  tikisg  his  turn 
At  Bight,  and  watching  orer  the  e^s  with  grrat 
can  and  a&clioo,  ai  ii  eridenced  b;  the  &ct  that 
JKkala  and  other  of  the  smaller  canicora  are  occa- 
■iDoaUf  tband  dead  near  the  nat,  having  been  killed 
by  tlwcMrich  indefenceoftheeggiorjoung.  The 
habit  of  tba  ostrich  learing  iti  egga  to  be  matured 
bj  tba  aun'l  heat  ii  nioilij  appealed  to  In  order  to 
cmfina  tbe  Scriptural  account,  "  ahe  leareth  her 
oa  to  tba  earthi'  but  tbia  u  prelaiblr  the  cnw 
iSfr  with  tba  tnpieal  birdt.  And  eren  if  the 
Hebcewi  ware  aoquiinled  with  tha  hahla  of  (he 
tnpicd  ortrkhea,  how  can  it  be  >aid  that  "  she 
Atftttalh  that  the  <bot  maj  cnub  "  tbe  egg),  when 
tb^araesTa«da(batdeeporiiiort  inaand?  We 
belieTa  tba  Ime  explanation  of  thii  paaaago  it  to  be 
fband  in  tbs  bet  that  the  ostrich  depoaita  lome  of 
her  tfp  not  in  the  nert,  but  aniuDd  it;  these  lie 
aboat  oo  the  anriiee  of  the  Aaad,  to  all  apfiearaDce 
Jonakeii ;  thej  are,  however,  designed  for  the  nou- 


riihnwnt  of  tbe  ^ng  lurdi.  And  tUi  maaHc  will 
hohl  good  in  the  paniige  of  Job  whkh  spaaki  of  the 
ostrich  being  without  undenlanding.  It  is  a  genaial 
belief  amongst  the  Arabs  that  the  ostrich  ia  a  Tery 
ttiipid  bird  :  indeed  they  haire  a  proverb,  '^  Stupid 

a  cliaracter,  as  travellers  have  ficquently  testified. 
"  So  wary  Uthe  bird,"  laja  Mr.  Triatrwn,  "and  so 
open  are  the  vaat  plains  over  which  it  roams,  thaC 
no  ambuicadei  or  artiRca  an  be  employed,  aud  the 
vulgar  reaource  of  dogged  perseverance  it  the  only 
moJe  of  pursuit."  The  ostrich  is  the  lai^^  of  »n 
known  bitdi,  and  perhaps  the  awiftest  of  alt  cur- 
sorial animals.  The  feathers  »  much  priied  are 
the  long  while  plumes  of  the  wings.  The  beat 
come  to  Dt  from  Barharjr  and  the  west  coaat  of 
Africa.  The  ostrich  belongs  to  the  family  SlnUhi- 
oradag,  order  Ctrams, 

Oth'oL  SoaofShemaiah,theEntboiiiofObed- 
edoiB  (1  Chr.  nri.  7). 

Oth'nlal.  Son  of  Keiuu,  and  vounger  brother 
of  Caleb,  Josh.  IV,  17  ;  Judg.  i.  13',  iii.  9  ;  1  Chr. 
ir.  13.  But  these  passsgs  alt  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  Kenai  was  his  father,  or,  aa  it  mora  pro- 
bnble,  the  more  remote  ancestor  and  h&utofthe 
tribe,  whoaedeaceDdanli  were  ailed  KeneziIea(Num. 
iiiii.  12,  lie.),  or  sona  of  Kenai.  If  Jephunneb 
was  Caleb's  &ther,  then  probably  he  was  lather  of 
Oibuiel  also.  Tha  Rnt  mention  of  Othniei  is  on 
occaiion  of  tha  taking  of  Kiijath-Sepher.  or  Debii-, 
as  it  was  afterwardi  called.  Deblr  was  included  in 
the  monntainons  territory  near  Hebran,  within  the 
bolder  of  Judah,  asalgnod  to  Caleb  the  Keneiite 
(Josh.  xiv.  12-UJj  and  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
valonrof  the  assailants,  Caleb  proRiieed  to  give  his 
daughter  Achiah  to  wbnaoever  should  assault  and 
take  the  dty.  Othniei  won  the  prize.  Tbe  neit 
mention  of  him  is  in  Judg.  Hi.  9,  when  he  np. 
p«n  as  tbe  firit  judge  of  brael  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  and  their  deliverer  from  the  opprtiiian 
ofChushan.Rishathaim,  This  with  hia  genaUogv. 
1  Chr.  iv.  13,  U,  which  assigns  him  ason,  Hathsth, 
is  all  that  we  know  of  Othniei.  But  two  questignn 
of  some  intenitarii*  concerning  him;  the  one  his 
eiact  relationship  to  Caleb,  the  other  the  time  and 
duration  of  hil  Jndgeahip. — (I)  As  regards  his  re- 
lationship to  Cabb,  the  doubt  ariwa  from  the  cn- 
certalnty  whedierthe  words  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  "Oth- 
niei the  BOQ  of  Kaoai,  Caleb's  younger  brother," 
indicate  that  Otbniet  blmwlf,  or  that  Kenaz,  was 
the  brother  of  Caleb.  The  most  natural  rendering 
makee  Othniei  to  be  Caldi's  brother.  And  this  is 
favoared  by  tbe  probabilitr  that  Renal  wai  not 
Othiiiel's  father,  tnt  the  Either  and  btad  of  tbe 


Supposing  Caleb  to  be  about  tbe  sameageasjoahua, 
we  sbonld  have  to  reckon  about  35  yean  from 
Othniel's  marriage  with  Achiah  till  the  death  of 
Joshua  at  the  age  of  110  jttst  (85+25=  110). 
And  if  we  lake  Africanus's  allowance  of  30  yean 
for  the  elden  afler  Joahua,  in  wboae  lifetime  ''  t}ie 
people  served  the  I.ord"  (Judg.  ii.  7),  and  then 
allow  e  yean  for  Chushan-Riiluthaim  s  dominion, 
and  to  yean  of  nat  onder  Olhnief*  jadgeehip,  and 
suppose  Oihnlel  to  have  been  40  years  old  st  his 
marriage,  we  obtain  (40+25+30+8+40  =  )  143 
y»n  as  Orbniel'i  age  at  his  death.     This  we  are 
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pore  OUiniil  to  bsTo  «iirrir«d  J<»hu»  not  more 

than  SO,  or  at  tho  outside,  30  jtan. 

Othoni'H.     MjlTTANlAii  in  Ezr.  x.  37  II   Vai. 
ii.  28). 

OtMI.     Tht  Esstem  oyoi  i>  of  two  kinds — fiinl 
^nd  portable.     The  former  is  found  onlf 
where  reguliir  b^era  lae  emplojrf  (Hi 
The  htter  is  uddpted  to  Ihe  noi     '    '  ■ 


tend.— 3.  Ob,  the  name  et  M  osdMli  bM  (Ur. 
li.  IT  ;  Deut.  m.  16)  ;  it  ocean  igiin  in  Pi.  cfi. 
"     There  is  good  muoa  fbr  belierine  thit  Ihe- 


:>b0Ut  tl 


It   o 


e  fwt  high,  1 


bottom,  with  a  hole  for  the  e: 

I'^ich  household  possb^ed  snch  oi 

'();  nod  it  mu  only  in  timn 


,id,.i.g 


V.  iscorTMt  in  iti  nndering  ar''o«l 
filed  owl."  Most  of  Ihe  old  Tenions  iDd  paripbnUB 
iwns,  ate  in  favour  of  Mme  ipeciei  of"owl"«i  the  proper 
i.  i). '  tiuulBlloD  of  Col ;  Bochart  ii  inclined  to  think  that 
s  the  I  we  shoold  undentand  the  pdicui.  But  the  udoil 
term  '  i-enions  are  IgHlnit  thi>  IheoiJ.  The  pw^  it 
cW,  I  Ps.  cii.  6  points  dKJdedl;  to  umelclBd  of  owL  Tbe 
iwardi  the  'owl  we  figure  u  tbe  Ohu  oKalapiiU,  the  Egjptiu 


(Uf.  .; 


EnrOuOwL 
Ten   lulhted   for  ureral  fitnul  n 

It  was  healed  with  dry  tw  gs 
,  vi.  30) ;    and    the  loave*  were 
placed  bothindde  and  oiitaide  ofit. 

'  Owl,  the  repreaentntire  in  the  A.  T.  of  the  He- 
brew words  bjui  haya'anAA,  yaash&pk^  c6St  kippit 
nnd  tWh.  1.  Bath  haya'andh.  [Ostrioh  J— Z 
JatuAiijiA,  or  yaiah^,  occun  iu  Lev.  x  IT 
lieut.  iiT.  16,  Bi  the  Dime  of  come  unclean  bii'd, 
.ind  in  Is.  iiiiv.  11,  in  tbe  description  of  doinUile 
EdoiD,  "  tbe  iiamliiph  and  the  raren  ihall  dwell  in 
il."  The  A.  V.  tianilatet  yanihaiA  by  "oivl,"  or 
"  great  owl."  The  Cbaldee  and  .Syrinc  ait  in  fiivonr 
of  some  Idnd  of  owl ;  and  pcrhapj  the  etymology  of 


and  Asiatic  represeotat  e  of  our  great  bamderi 
(Babo  maxtnva  — 1  ^ppi  occur*  only  In  Ii. 
iiiiT.  15  .  There  (i.  e.  In  Edom)  the  titptt  AH. 
make  her  nest,  nud  lay  and  hittch  and  gather  oHki 
her  shadow."  ll  ta  a  hopeless  nSiur  lo  attempt  t> 
identify  the  animal  denoted  by  thii  word ;  tbe  LSL 
nnd  Vulg.  gire  "  hedgehog."  Varions  conjeetam 
liare  been  made  with  respect  to  the  Incd  whid 
ought  to  repiesent  the  Hebiew  word.  We  CMBd 
think  with  Bochart  that  a  darbng  ispent  ii  ii- 
lended,  for  tbe  whole  contest  (Is.  uiir.  15}  trna 
Dint  lo  some  Urd.  We  are  content  to  belien 
kippii  may  denote  sonie  Fpecies  of  owl,  ainl  i* 
n  the  reading  of  Ihe  A.  V.  till  other  er" — >- 


the  word  points  to  a  nocturnal  bird.  The  I.XX. 
aiHl  Vulg.  r™d  Tfiit  <iWs),  i.  e.  the  ThU  rclv^tf, 
the  RRcred  binl  of  Kgypt.  On  the  whole  tbe  evid- 
ence i>  int'onclusive,  thoH(:h  it  is  in  farour  of  the 
fbii  rdiiiioia,  and  prolnbly  the  other  Eirypliwi 
species  (/.  falciacllia)  maybe  included  under  the 


ox 

wuridi(mdliSf  the  commonest  owl  in  Palestine. — 5. 
Ltath.  The  A.  V.  render  this  word  by  «*  screech 
owl  "  in  the  text  of  Is.  xzx.  14,  and  bj  **  night-mon- 
ster" in  the  margin.  According  to  the  Rabbins 
the  lUUh  was  a  nocturnal  spectre  in  the  form  of  a 
beaatiful  woman  that  carried  off  children  at  night 
and  destroyed  them.  With  the  WUh  may  be  com- 
pared the  ghule  of  the  Arabian  fables.  The  old 
rersions  support  the  opinion  of  Bochart  that  a 
spectre  is  intended.  If,  however,  some  animal  be 
denoted  by  the  Hebi-ew  term,  the  screech-owl  {strix 
fiammsa)  may  well  be  supposed  to  represent  it,  for 
^is  bird  is  found  in  the  Bible  lands  (see  /6u,  i.  26, 
46),  and  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  fi^equent  inhabiter 
of  ruined  places. 

Oz,  an  ancestor  of  Judith  ( Jud.  viii.  1). 

09K»  the  represmtative  in  the  A.  V.  of  several 
Hebrew  words,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
been  already  noticed.  We  propose  in  this  aiiicle  to 
pre  a  general  review  of  what  relates  to  the  ox  tribe 
(Bovfdcur),  so  &r  as  the  subject  has  a  Biblical  in- 
terest. «t  will  be  convenient  to  consider  (1)  the  ox 
in  an  eoooomicpoint  of  view,  and  (2)  its  natui-al 
history.— (1.)  There  was  no  animal  in  the  rural 
economy  of  the  Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the 
ancient  Orientals  generally,  that  was  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  the  ox ;  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  ox 
was  the  animal  upon  whose  patient  labours  depended 
all  the  ordinary  operations  of  £irming.  Oxen  were 
used  for  ploughing  (Deut.  xxii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  14, 
&c.);  for  trmding  out  com  (Deut.  xx v.  4;  Hos. 
x.  11,  &c);  for  draught  purposes,  when  they  were 
generally  yoked  in  pairs  (Num.  vii.  3  ;  1  Sam.  vi. 
7,  &c.) ;  as  beasts  of  burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40) ;  their 
flesh  was  eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  4;  1  K.  i.  9,  &c.); 
they  were  used  m  the  sacrifices;  they  supplied 
milk,  butter,  &c  (Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Is.  vii.  22; 
2  Sam.  zvii.  29).  Connected  with  the  importance 
of  oxen  in  the  rural  eooncmiy  of  ihe  Jews  is  the 
strict  code  of  laws  which  was  mercifully  enacted  by 
God  for  their  protection  and  preservation.  The 
WL  that  threshed  the  com  was  by  no  means  to  be 
mozzled  ^  he  was  to  enjoy  rest  on  the  Sabbath 
as  well  as  his  master  (Ex.  xxiii.  12  ;  Deut.  v.  14). 
The  law  which  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  any  clean 
animal,  excepting  as  "  an  offering  unto  the  Loiti 
before  the  tabernacle,"  during  the  time  that  the 
Israelites  abode  in  the  wildeniess  (Lev.  xvii.  1-6), 
DO  doubt  contiibuted  to  the  preservation  of  their 
oxen  and  sheep.  It  seems  clear  from  Prov.  xv.  17, 
and  1  K.  iv.  23,  that  cattle  were  sometimes 
■tall-fed,  though  as  a  general  rule  it  is  probable 
that  thej  fed  in  the  plains  or  on  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine, 'the  cattle  that  grazed  at  large  in  the  open 
eountnr  would  no  doubt  often  become  fierce  and 
wild,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  primitive 
times  the  lion  and  other  wild  beasts  of  prey  it>amed 
about  Palestine.  Hence  the  force  of  the  Psalmist's 
oompbunt  of  his  enemies  (Ps.  xxii.  13)«  ^  (2.) 
The  monuments  of  Egypt  exhibit  representations 
of  a  kog-bomed  breed  of  oxen,  a  short-horned, 
a  poUed,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
zebu  (Boi  Indicui,  Lin.).  Some  have  identified 
this  latter  with  the  Bos  Dante  (the  Bos  elegans 
0t  panmi  Africanus  of  Belon).  The  Abyssinian 
breed  ia  depicted  on  the  monuments  at  Thebes 
drawing  a  pUmttnan  or  car.  The  drawings  on 
Egyptian  monuments  show  that  the  cattle  of  ancient 
Egypt  were  fine  handsome  animab :  doubtless  these 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  cattle  of  Palestine 
in  ancient  times.     There  are  now   fine  cattle  in 
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Egypt;  but  the  Palestine  cattle  appear  to  have 
deteriorated,  in  sixe  at  least,  since  Biblical  times. 
*'  Herds  of  cattle,"  says  Schubert,  **  are  seldom  to 
be  seen  ;  the  bullock  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem is  small  and  insignificant;  beef  and  veal  are 
but  rare  dainties."  The  buffalo  {Bubalus  Buffaltts) 
is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine;  the  Arabs  call  it 
JowUis.  The  A.  V.  gives  "  wild  ox  "  in  Deut.  xiv. 
5,  and  **  wild  bull  "  in  Is.  li.  20,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Hebrew  word  ted  or  tS.  The  most  im- 
portant ancient  versions  point  to  the  oiyx  {Oryx 
leucoryx)  as  the  animal  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
words.  Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  antelope 
he  calls  the  Nubian  O17X  {Oryx  Too),  may  be  the 
animal  indicated. 

Ox-Ooad.    [Goad.] 

O'Mm.  1.  The  sixth  son  of  Jesse,  the  next  eldest 
above  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  15).^8.  Son  of  Jerahmeel 
(1  Chr.  u.  25). 

Oli'as.  L  The  son  of  Micha  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  one  of  the  **  governors "  of  Bethulia,  in 
the  history  of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15,  vii.  23,  viii.  10, 
28, 35).  2.  Uzzi,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra 
(2  Esd.  ii.  2).— 8.  Uzziah,  King  of  Judah  (Matt 
i.  8,9). 

O'liely  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

Ol'ilL  One  of  the  sons  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  16), 
and  founder  of  the  family  of  the 

OB'nitat,  Num.  xxvi.  16. 

Oio'ra.  **  The  sons  of  Machnadebai,"  in  Ezr.  x. 
40,  is  corrupted  into  "  the  sons  of  Ozora  "  (1  Esd. 
ix.  34). 


Pa'araL  In  the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  35,  **  Paarn 
the  Arbite"  is  one  of  David's  mighty  men.  In 
1  Chr.  xi.  37,  he  is  called  **  Naai-ai  the  son  of 
Ezbai,"  and  this  in  Eennicott's  opinion  is  tlie  true 
reading. 

Pa'dan.    Padan-Aram  (Gen.  xlviii.  7). 

Pa'danwAram.  By  this  name,  more  properly 
Paddan-Aramf  which  signifies  "  the  table-land  of 
Ai-am,"  according  to  Fiirst  and  Gesenius,  the  He- 
brews designated  the  tract  of  country  which  they 
otherwise  called  Aram-naharaim,  *'  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,"  the  Greek  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10), 
and  '*  the  field  (A.  V.  *  country ')  of  Aram  "  (Hos. 
xii.  13).  The  term  was  perhaps  more  especially 
applied  to  that  portion  which  bordered  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  distinguish  it  from  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Mesopotamia.  If 
the  derivation  from  Ar.  fadda,  to  plough,  be  cor<* 
rect,  Paddan-Aram  is  the  arable  land  of  Syria ; 
"  either  an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a  fertile 
district  immediately  at  their  feet "  (Stanley,  S,  (f  P. 
p.  129,  note).  Faddcai,  the  ploughed  land,  would 
thus  correspond  with  the  Lat.  arvum,  and  is  analog- 
ous to  Eng.  field,  the  felM  land,  from  which  the 
trees  have  been  cleared.  Padan-Aram  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrows.  The 
family  of  their  founder  had  settled  there,  and  were 
long  looked  upon  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  race,  with 
whom  alone  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Abraham 
might  intermarry,  and  thus  preser^-e  the  purity  of 
their  blood.  It  is  elsewhere  called  Padan  simply 
(Gen.  xlviii.  7). 

Pa'don.  The  ancestor  of  a  iiunily  of  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  44;  Neh. 
vii.  47). 
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Fag'ial*  The  son  of  Oa'nn,  and  chief  of  the 
tribn  ot'  Asher  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
13.  ii.  27,  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26;. 

Fahath-Hoab.  H«id  of  one  of  the  chief  houses 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of  the  individual,  or  the 
occasion  of  his  receiving  so  singular  a  name,  nothing 
is  known  ceiiainly.  But  as  we  read  in  1  Chr.  iv. 
22,  of  a  family  of  Shilonites,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
who  in  very  early  times  *'had  dominion  in  Moab," 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  this  was  the  origin  rof 
the  name.  It  is  perhaps  a  slight  con-obomtion 
of  this  conjecture  that  as  we  Hnd  in  Ezr.  ii.  6,  that 
the  sons  of  Fahath-Moab  had  among  theii*  number 
"  children  of  Joab,"  so  also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  we  find 
these  furailies  who  had  dominion  in  Moab  very  much 
mixed  with  the  sons  of  Caleb,  among  whom,  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  54,  iv.  14,  we  find  the  house  of  Joab. 
However,  as  regards  the  name  Pahath-Moab,  this 
early  and  obscui'e  connexion  of  the  families  of  Shelah 
the  son  of  Judah  with  Moab  seems  to  supply  a  not 
improbable  origin  for  the  name  itself,  and  to  throw 
some  glimmering  upon  the  association  of  the  childi-en 
of  Joshua  and  Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pahnth-Moab. 
That  this  family  was  of  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  we  learn  from  their  appearing  fourth  in 
oi-der  in  the  two  lists,  Esr.  ii.  6 ;  Keh.  vii.  11,  and 
from  their  chief  having  signed  second^  among  the 
Iny  princes,  in  Neh.  x.  14.  It  was  also  the  most 
numerous  (2818)  of  all  the  fiimilies  specified,  except 
the  Benjnmite  house  of  Senaah  (Neh.  vii.  38). 

Paint  [as  a  cosmetic].  The  use  of  cosmetic 
dyes  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Eastern  countries. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing the  eyes  both  in  andent  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
342)  and  in  Assyria  (Layard's  Ninei:eh,  ii.  328) ; 
and  in  modem  times  no  usage  is  more  general.  It 
does-  not  appeal*,  however,  to  have  b^  by  any 
means  universal  among  the  Hebi-ews.  The  notices 
of  it  are  few ;  and  in  «ich  instance  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  a  meretricious  art,  unwoiihy  of  a 
woman  of  high  chamcter.  Thus  Jezebel  **  put  her 
eyes  in  painting  "  (2  K.  ix.  30,  margin) ;  Jeremiah 
says  of  the  harlot  city,  **  Though  thou  rentest  thy 
eyes  with  painting"  (Jer.  iv.  30);  and  Ezekiel 
again  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  a  harlot  (Ez. 
xxiii.  40).  The  expressions  used  in  these  passages 
are  wortliy  of  obser^'ation,  as  referring  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  process  was  effected.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Chandler  (^Travels,  ii.  140;:  «*A  girl, 
closing  one  of  her  eyes,  took  the  two  lashes  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  lefl  baud,  pulled 
them  forwaixi,  and  then  thrusting  in  at  the  external 
comer  a  bodkin  which  had  been  immersed  in  the 
soot,  and  extracting  it  again,  the  particles  before 
adhering  to  it  remained  within,  and  were  presently 
ranged  round  the  organ."  The  eyes  were  thus 
literally  "put  in  paint,"  and  were  "rent"  open 
in  the  process.  A  broad  line  was  also  drawn  round 
the  eye,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut. 


**  Et*  onumented  with  Kohl,  ••  repreMotcd  f n  ancient 
pointingi."    Cl'Anei  P-  S7,  now  ed.) 

The  effect  was  an  apparent  enlargement  of  the  eye ; 
and  the  expression  in  Jer.  iv.  30  has  been  by  some 
understood  in  this  sense.  The  term  used  for  the ! 
application  of  the  dye  was  kdkhal,  "to  smear,"  and 
liiibbinical  writers  described  the  paint  itself  under  a 
cognate  term.     Tliese  words  still  survive  in  kohi. 
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the  modem  Oriental  name  for  the 
The  Bible  gives  no  indication  of  the  substflOflS  eat 
of  which  the  dye  was  formed.  The  old  vendons 
(the  LXX.,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  &c.)  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing the  dye  to  have  been  produced  from  anti- 
mony. Antimony  is  still  used  for  the  parpoae  in 
Arabia  and  in  Pereia,  but  in  Egypt  the  kohl  is  a 
soot  produced  by  buming  either  a  kind  of  frankin- 
cense or  the  shells  of  almonds.  The  dye-ctoff  was 
moistened  with  oil,  and  kept  in  a  small  jar,  which 
we  may  infer  to  have  been  made  of  horn,  from  the 
proper  name,  Keren>happuch,  **  horn  for  punt "  (Job 
xlii.  14).  Whether  the  custom  of  staining  the  hands 
and  feet,  particularly  the 'nails,  now  so  preralcst 
in  the  East,  was  known  to  the  Hebrcwiy  is  doubt- 
ful. The  plant,  herma^  which  is  used  finr  that 
purpose,  was  certainly  known  (Cant.  i.  14;  A.V. 
"  camphii-e "),  and  the  expressions  in  Cant.  r.  14 
mav  possibly  refer  to  the  custom. 

Pai    [Pau.] 

Palace.  There  are  few  tasks  more  diflScalt  or 
puzzling  than  the  attempt  to  restore  an -ancient 
building  of  whidi  we  possess  nothing  bnt  two 
verl>al  descriptions ;  and  these  difficulties  are  very 
much  enhanced  when  one  account  is  written  ia  a 
language  like  Hebrew,  the  edentific  terms  in  whiob 
are,  from  our  ignorance,  capable  of  the  widect 
latitude  of  interpretation ;  and  the  other,  tboog^ 
written  in  a  language  of  whidi  we  hare  a  laore 
definite  knowledge,  was  composed  by  a  penon  wbo 
never  could  have  seen  the  buildings  he  was  ds> 
scribing.  The  site  of  the  Palace  of  Solomon  wit 
almost  certainly  in  the  city  itself,  on  tha  brew 
opposite  to  the  Temple,  and  overlooking  it  and  tbe 
whole  city  of  David.  It  is  impossible,  of  oonne, 
to  be  at  all  certain  what  was  either  the  ferm  or 
the  exact  disposition  of  such  a  palace,  but,  as  we 
have  the  dimensions  of  the  three  principal  boiU- 
iugs  given  in  the  book  of  Kings,  and  confirmed  by 
Joseph  us,  we  may,  by  taking  these  as  a  scale, 
ascertain  pretty  nearly  that  the  building  covend 
somewhere  about  150,000  or  160,000  square  feet. 
Whether  it  was  a  squai'e  of  400  feet  each  way,  or 
an  oblong  of  about  550  feet  by  300,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  diagram,  must  always  be  more  or 
less  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  foim  here  adapted 
seems  to  suit  better  not  only  the  exigencies  of  tbe 
site,  but  the  known  disposition  of  the  parts.  The 
principal  building  situated  within  the  Palace  waS| 
as  in  all  Eastern  palaces,  the  ereat  hall  of  state  and 
audience,  here  called  the  '*  House  of  the  ForHt 
of  Lebanon.**  Its  dimensions  wei'e  100  cubits,  or 
150  feet  long,  by  half  that,  or  75  feet  in  width. 
According  to  the  Bible  (1  K.  vii.  2)  it  had  "/<wr 
rows  of  cedar  pillars  with  cedar  beams  upon  the 
pillars;"  but  it  is  added  in  the  next  verse  thst 
**  it  was  covei'ed  wiUi  cedar  above  the  beams  that 
lay  on  45  pillars,  15  in  a  row."  This  would  be 
easily  explicable  if  the  description  stopped  there, 
and  so  Josephus  took  it.  He  evidently  considered 
the  hall,  as  he  aftei-wards  described  the  Stoa  baa- 
lica  of  the  Temple,  as  consisting  of  four  rows  of 
columns,  three  standing  free,  but  the  fourth  boilt 
into  the  outer  wall  {Ant,  xi.  5) ;  and  his  expressioB 
that  the  ceiling  of  the  palace  hall  was  in  the  Co- 
rinthian manner  {Ant,  vii.  5,  §2)  does  not  men 
that  it  was  of  Uiat  order^  which  was  not  then  in- 
vented, but  after  the  fashion  of  what  was  caUed 
in  his  day  a  Corinthian  oecus,  viz.  a  hall  with  a 
clerestory.  If  we,  like  Josephus,  are  contented 
with  these  indications,  the  section  of  the  liaU 
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in  6g.  A  (p.  666).    Buttb»I 

.4)  Ihat  "  Iheie  were  wise 

light  in  t 


it  light  io  three  lanki."  Jowphut  t 
the  diriiFulty  b;  ajiag  it  wu  lighted  bj  wl 
u  three  diiitioai,  which  might  be  t»licu  u 
tnmelf  prcbiUe  dcKription  if  the  Bible  we: 
■o  Terr  specilic  regnrdin^ 

fore  adopt  some  >uch  ar- 
nugaDent  ai  that  ahown 
in  fig.  B.  On  the  whole 
it  appear!  probable  that 
thii  ii  the  one  Dearett  the 
tnith,  B  it  Klinils  of  n 
rlerertory,  to  which  Jok- 
phoi  eridently  tefen,  and 
shon  Uie  three  lowa  of 
CDlumnt  which  the  Bible 
deacripcioii  requina.  De- 
aidea  the  clereatorj  there 
wu  probablj  a  raagc  of 
opemoga  under  the  co ruin 
of  the  walU,  and  then  j. 
range  of  open  doorwny^ 
which  noDid  thus  mab.^ 
the  thm  openlngi  le- 
quired  bf  the  Bible  de- 
acription.  Another  dil!]- 
coltjr  in  autmpting  to  ! 
t«rtar«    this    hall    aiiies 

nw^');  and  if  wo  adopt  M 
the  last  theory  (lig.  Bj, 

in  the  oentn  both  ways. 
The  probahitity  ' 
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facing  the  jodgment-ieat;  a  eecond  from  the  court- 
yard  of  the  Pnlace,  by  which  the  conndllon  and 
offiicji  oftCate  might  oome  in ;  and  a  third  from  the 
Talace,  retetred  for  the  king  and  hi*  hoiuehold.  aa 
•hown  in  thtplan.  The  third  edifice  ii  merely  called 
■'  the  PoiTh.'^  Iti  dimennofu  were  50  by  30  cnbila, 
or  75  feet  by  45.  J(«Fphiu  doea  not  describe  ita 
nix:hilecture  ;  and  we  ore  unable  to  undentand  tbt 
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souligivelO 
apacei  to  the  15  pillaii, 
and  Bo  provide  a  central 
apaca  in  the  longer  dituen- 
neo  of  the  bali  in  whidi 
th*  throne  might  have 
hem  plioed.  It'  the  fitit 
theory  be  adopted,  the 
tfaroD*  may  haie  itood 
cither  at  the  end,  or  in  llie 
centre  of  the  longer  lide  { 
ba^  Judging  from  what 
we  know  of  the  irraoge- 
nKot  ol  EaitEra  palaces, 
wt  may  be  almot  certain 
that  the  latter  ii  the 
corrvct  poaition.  Neit  m 
impoitaua  to  the  buiIJ- 


hall  or  porch  of  judgmer 

(rei-.  7).  which  Josephui      '""'"'"''"'"'"■ 

diMiocllT  telli  lu  {Ani.  "»i- 

■rii.  5,  U)  •»  -i'Mlrf 

Gftposite  to  the  centre  uf  the  longer  lide  of  the  great 

haU.  Itidiineiuionaweie50cuhiti,or75teel»|uara 

diipoiitiuD  can  suily  be  undeiilood  by  copiparing 
the  dcicriptioni  we  hnve  with  the  remaini  of  the 
Aiiynan  and  PerHan  eiampls.  It  muit  have  been 
•aborted  by  Ibur  pillamiD  the  centre,  and  bad  thrte 
■itruice* :  tha  pri4idpil  openiog  fivm  the  rtre<t  and 


jr  ignorance  of  U  , 
tectiiml  termn.  Ita  UM.  faowerer,  taiuwt  be 
dered  ni  doubtful,  a*  it  waa  to  indiipenoabla 
let  tc  an  Eaatern  paLice.  It  waa  the  oidinary 
of  hutioeu  of  the  palace,  and  the  reception- 
—the  Gueetcn  Hall— when  the  king  receival 
ary  Tiutora,  and  aat,  except  on  gnat  it-ito 
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occasions,  to  transact  the  bosiness  of  the  kingdom.- 
Behind  this,  we  are  told,  was  the  inner  court, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  surrounded 
by  cloisters  for  shade ;  and  besides  this  were  other 
courts  for  the  residence  of  the  attendants  and 
guards,  and  in  Solomon's  case,  for  the  three  hun- 
dred women  of  his  hareera :  all  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  plan  with  more  clearness  than  can  be  con- 
veyed by  a  verbal  description.  Apart  from  this 
palace,  but  attached,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  to  the 
Hall  of  Judgment,  was  tlie  palace  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter — ^too  proud  and  important  a  personage 
to  be  grouped  with  the  ladies  of  the  hareem,  and 
nijuiiing  a  residence  of  her  own.     There  is  still 
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another  building  mentioned  by  Josephai^  ai  a  mut 
or  temple,  supported  by  massive  oolunonSy  and  situ- 
ated opposite  the  Hall  of  Judgment.  It  may  thus 
have  been  outside,  in  front  of  &e  palace  in  the  dty ; 
but  more  probably  was,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  in 
the  centi-e  of  ihe  great  court.  It  coold  not  have 
been  a  temple  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
tei'm,  as  the  Jews  had  only  one  temple,  and  that 
was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley ;  bat  it 
may  have  been  an  altar  covered  by  a  faaldachino. 
If  the  site  and  disposition  of  the  PtUaoe  were  as 
above  indicated,  it  would  require  two  great  portak: 
one  leading  from  the  city  to  the  great  coart,  shown 
at  M  ;   the  other  to  the  Temple   and  the  king's 
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Fig.  1.    DlAfnun  SmUooi  of  tli«  Boom  of  Csdan  of  Lrtwmon. 


garden,  at  N.  This  last  was  probably  situated 
\vhei«  the  staira  then  were  which  led  up  to  the 
City  of  David,  and  where  the  bridge  anei-wards 
joined  the  Temple  to  the  city  and  palace.  The  re- 
cent  discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  enabled  us  to 
understand  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  this 
palace,  which  before  they  were  made  were  nearly 
wholly  inexplicable.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
the  walls  of  the  halls  of  the  palace  were  wainscotted 
with  three  tiers  of  stone,  appai*ently  versicoloured 
marble,  hewn  and  polished,  and  surmounted  by 
a  fourth  coui*se,  elaborately  caiTed  with  repre- 
sentations of  leafage  and  flowers.  Above  this  the 
walls  were  plastered  and  oiiiamented  with  coloured 
arabesques.  At  Nineveh  the  walls  were,  like  these, 
wainscotted  to  a  height  of  about  eight  feet,  but  with 
alabaster,  a  peculiar  product  of  the  country,  and 
these  were  separated  from  the  painted  space  above 
by  an  architectural  band  ;  the  real  difference  being 
that  the  Assyrians  revelled  in  sculptural  repres- 
entations of  men  and  animals.  These  modes  of  dec- 
oration were  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  the  second 
commandment.  Some  difference  may  also  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  sofl  alabaster,  though  admirably 
suited  to  bassi-relievi,  was  not  suited  for  sharp 
deeply-cut  foliage  sculpture,  like  that  descnbed  by 
Josephus.  It  is  probable,  howevei*,  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  colour  was  used  in  the  decoration  of 
these  .palaces  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  It  may  also  be  added 
that  in  the  Eiist  all  buildmgs,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  are  adorned  with  colour  inteinally,  gener- 
nlly  the  three  primitive  colours  used  in  all  their 
intensity,  but  so  balanced  as  to  produce  the  most 
harmonious  results. 

Palal,  the  son  of  Uzai,  who  assisted  in  restoring 
the  wall.s  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Kehcmiah 
(Neh.  iii.  25). 

Paleatina  and  Paleitine.  These  two  forms 
occur  in  the  A.  V.  but  four  times  in  all,  always  in 
]HK>tical  passages :  the  first  in  Ex.  xv.  14,  and  Is. 
xiv.  29,  31 ;  the  second,  Joel  iii.  4.     In  each  case 


the  Hebrew  is  Pek^teth,  a  word  found,  besidei  the 
above,  only  in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  Ixxxiii.  7,  Ixxzvii.  4,  aod 
cviii.  9,  in  all  which  onr  translators  have  leudered 
it  by  ««Philistia"  or  *<  Philistines."  Palestine,  in 
the  Authorixed  Veiwon,  really  means  nothing  but 
Philistia.  The  original  Hebi^w  word  POmMK^  tc 
the  Hebrews  signified  merely  Hit  long  and  bnad 
strip  of  maiitime  plain  inhabited  by  their  encroadi- 
ing  neighbour ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  at  first  it 
signifi^  more  to  the  Greeks.  As  lying  next  the 
sea,  and  as  being  also  the  high  road  from  Egypt 
to  Phoenicia  and  the  richer  regions  north  of  it, 
the  Philistine  plain  became  sooner  known  to  the 
western  world  than  the  country  further  inland,  and 
was  called  by  them  Syria  Palaestina — Philistine 
Syria.  From  thence  it  was  giaduallj  extended  to 
the  country  further  inland,  till  in  the  Roman  and 
later  Greek  authors,  both  heathen  and  Christian,  it 
becomes  the  usual  appellation  for  the  whole  cocmtry 
of  the  Jews,  both  west  and  east  of  Jordan.  The 
word  is  now  so  commonly  employed  in  our  more 
familiar  language  to  designate  tne  whole  country  of 
Israel,  that,  although  biblically  a  misnomer,  it  has 
been  chosen  hei*e  as  the  most  convenient  headii^ 
under  which  to  give  a  general  description  of  THE 
Holy  Land,  embracing  those  points  which  hare 
not  been  ti'eated  under  the  separate  headings  of 
cities  or  tribes.  This  description  will  most  con- 
veniently divide  itself  into  three  sections  :^-I.  The 
Names  applied  to  the  countiy  of  Israel  in  the  Bible 
and  elsewhere.  II.  The  Land :  its  situation,  aspect, 
climate,  physical  characteristics,  in  connexion  with 
its  history ;  its  structure,  botany,  and  natural  his- 
tory. III.  The  History  of  the  country  is  so  fblly 
given  under  its  vaiious  headings  throughoot  the 
work,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it  here. 
I.  The  Names. — Palestime,  then,  is  des^nated 
in  the  Bible  bv  more  than  one  name : — 1.  Dmrii^ 
the  Patriarchal  period,  the  Conquest,  and  the  age 
of  the  Judges,  and  also  where  those  early  periods 
are  referi-ed  to  in  the  later  literature  (as  Ps.  cv.  11), 
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it  is  spoken  of  as  "  Canaan,"  or  more  fi-eqnently 
**  the  Land  of  Canaan,"  meaning  theieby  tlie  ooun- 
tiy  west  of  the  Jordan,  as  opposed  to  **  the  Land 
of  Gilead  **  on  the  east.  Other  designations,  during 
the  same  earlf  period,  are  **  the  knd  of  the  He- 
brews" (Gen.  xl.  15  onlj — a  natural  phi-ase  in 
the  mouth  of  Joseph) ;  «  the  land  of  the  Hittitet" 
(Jotth.  i.  4 — a  remarkable  expression,  occurring  here 
only  in  the  Bible).  The  name  Ta-netr  (•*.  e.  Holy 
Land),  which  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Rameses 
II.  and  Thothmes  III.,  is  believed  by  M.  Brugsch 
to  refer  to  Palestine ;  but  this  is  contested  by  M. 
de  Roug^.  2.  During  the  Monai-chy  the  name 
usually,  though  not  frequently,  employed,  is  "  land 
of  Israel"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19;  2  K.  v.  2,  4,  &c). 
It  is  Ezekiel's  favourite  expression.  The  pious  and 
loyal  aspirations  of  Hosea  find  vent  in  the  expres- 
sion, **  land  of  Jehovah  *'  (Hos.  ix.  3).  In  Zecfaariah 
it  is  *<  the  Holy  land  "  (Zech.  ii.  12) ;  and  in  Daniel 
**  the  glorious  land"  (Dan.  xi.  41).  In  Amos  (ii. 
10)  alone  it  is  '*  the  land  of  the  Amorite."  Occa- 
sionally it  appears  to  be  mentioned  simply  as  '*  The 
Land/'  as  in  Ruth  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xxu.  27 ;  1  liacc 
ziv.  4 ;  Luke  iv.  25,  and  perhaps  even  xziii.  44. 
3.  Betwem  the  Captivity  and  the  time  of  oar 
Lord  the  name  **  Judaea,"  had  extended  itself  from 
the  southern  portion  to  the  whole  of  the  country, 
even  that  beyond  Jordan  (Matt  xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  1). 
In  the  book  of  Judith  it  is  applied  to  the  porticm 
between  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  Samaria  (xi. 
19;,  as  it  is  in  Luke  zxiii.  5 ;  though  it  is  also  used 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  Judaea  proper  (John  iv.  3, 
vii.  1).  In  this  narrower  sense  it  is  employed 
throughout  1  Maoc.  (see  especially  ix.  50,  z.  30, 38, 
si.  34).  4.  The  Roman  division  of  the  country 
hardly  ooindded  with  the  Biblical  one,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Romans  had  any  distinct 
name  for  that  whidi  we  understand  by  Palestine. 
5.  Soon  after  the  Christian  era  we  find  the  name 
Palaestina  in  possession  of  the  country.  Ptolemy 
(a.d.  161)  thus  applies  it.  6.  Josephus  usually 
employs  the  ancient  name  *' Canaan"  in  reference 
to  the  events  of  the  earlier  history,  but  when  speak- 
ing of  the  country  in  refeience  to  his  own  time 
styles  it  Judaea.  The  Talmudists  and  other  Jewish 
writers  use  the  title  of  the  *'  Land  of  Israel." 
7.  The  name  most  frequently  used  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  and  down  to  our  own  time,  is  Terra 
Sancta — the  Holy  Land. 

II.  The  Land. — The  Holy  Land  is  not  in  size 
or  physical  characteristics  proportioned  to  its  moral 
and  historical  position,  as  the  theatre  of  the  most 
momentous  events  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  but 
a  strip  of  country  about  the  size  of  Wales,  less 
than  140  miles  in  length,  and  barely  40  in  average 
breadth,  on  the  very  I'l-ontier  of  the  East,  hemmed 
in  between  the  MediteiTsnean  Sea  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  enormous  trench  of  the  Jordan  valley  on 
the  other,  by  which  it  is  effectually  cut  off  from 
the'  mainland  of  Asia  behind  it.  On  the  north  it 
is  shut  in  by  the  high  ranges  of  Leljanon  and  anti- 
Lebanon,  and  by  the  chnsm  of  the  LitAny.  On  the 
sooth  it  is  no  less  enclosed  by  the  arid  and  inhos- 
pitable deserts  of  the  upper  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sin^.  1.  Its  position  on  the  Map  of  the  World — 
as  the  world  was  when  the  Holy  Land  first  made 
its  appeanmce  in  history — is  a  remarkable  one. 
(1.)  It  is  on  the  veiy  outpostr— on  the  extremest 
western  edge  of  the  East.  On  the  shore  of  the 
Meditenanean  it  stands,  as  if  it  had  advanced  as 
ihr  as  possible  towards  the  West,  separated  there- 
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from  by  that  which,  when  the  time  arrived,  proved 
to  be  no  barrier,  but  the  readiest  medium  of  com- 
munication— the  wide  waters  of  the  '*  Great  Sea." 
Thus  it  was  open  to  all  the  giadual  influences  of 
the  rising  communities  of  the  West,  while  it  was 
saved  from  the  retrogression  and  decrepitude  which 
have  ultimately  been  the  doom  of  all  purely  Eastern 
States  whose  connexions  were  limited  to  the  East 
only.  (2.)  There  was  however  one  channel,  and 
but  one,  by  which  it  could  reach  and  be  reached  by 
the  great  Oriental  empires.  The  only  road  by 
which  the  two  gi'eat  rivals  of  the  ancient  world 
could  approach  one  another — by  which  alone  Egypt 
could  get  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria  to  Egypt — lay 
along  the  broad  flat  strip  of  coast  whidi  formed 
the  mariUme  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  thence 
by  the  Plain  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates. 
(3.)  After  this  the  Holy  Land  became  (like  the 
Netherlands  in  Europe)  the  convenient  arena  on 
which  in  succesuve  ages  the  hostile  powers  who 
contended  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  fought  their 
battles.  2.  It  is  essentially  a  mountainous  country. 
Kot  that  it  omtains  independent  mountain  chains, 
as  in  Greece  &r  example,  but  that  every  part  of  the 
highland  is  in  gieater  or  less  undulation.  But  it 
is  not  only  a  mountainous  country.  The  mass  of 
hills  whi(a  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country  is 
bordered  or  framed  on  both  sides,  east  and  wsst, 
by  a  broad  belt  of  lowhind,  sunk  deep  below  its 
own  level.  The  slopes  or  cliffs  which  form,  as  it 
were,  the  i*etaining  walls  of  this  depi*ession,  are 
furrowed  and  clefl  by  the  torrent  beds  which  dis- 
charge the  waters  of  the  hills,  and  form  the  means 
of  commimicatioQ  between  the  upper  and  lower 
level.  On  the  west  this  lowland  interposes  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  is  the  Plain  of  Phi» 
listia  and  of  Sharon.  On  the  east  it  is  the  broad 
bottom  of  the  Jordan  valley,  deep  down  in  which 
rushes  the  one  river  of  Palestine  to  its  grave  in  the 
Dead  Sea.  3.  Such  is  the  first  general  impressiim 
of  the  physiognomy  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  phy- 
siognomy compounded  of  the  three  main  features 
almdy  named — the  plains,  the  highland  hills,  and 
the  torrent  beds.  About  halfway  up  the  coast  the 
maritime  plain  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  long 
ridge  thrown  out  from  the  central  mass,  rising  con- 
siderably above  the  general  level,  and  terminating 
in  a  bold  pranontory  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  ridge  is  Mount  Carmel.  On  its 
upper  side,  the  plain,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its 
temporary  displacement,  invades  the  centre  of  the 
country  and  forms  an  undulating  hollow  right 
across  it  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan 
valley.  This  central  lowland,  which  divides  with 
its  broad  depression  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
from  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  is  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon or  Jezreel,  the  great  battle-field  of  Palestine. 
Noilh  of  Carmel  the  lowland  resumes  its  position 
by  the  sea-side  till  it  is  again  interrupted  and  finally 
put  an  end  to  by  the  northern  mountains  which 
push  their  way  out  to  the  sea,  ending  in  the  white 
promontory  of  the  Baa  Nakh&ra,  Alwve  this  is  the 
ancient  Phoenicia.  4.  The  country  thus  roughly 
portrayed,  and  which,  as  before  stated,  is  less  than 
140  miles  in  length,  and  not  more  than  40  in  ave- 
rage breadth,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
whole  Land  of  Israel.  The  northern  portion  is 
Galilee;  the  centre,  Samaria;  the  south,  Judaea. 
5.  Small  as  the  Holy  Land  is  on  the  map,  and 
when  contrasted  either  with  modem  states  or  with 
the  two  enormous  ancient  empires  of  Egypt  and 
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between   which   it   lajr,    it   seems   even 
smaller  to  the  traveller  as  he  parsaes  his  way 
through  it.     There  are    nnmeroas   eminences  in 
the  highlands  which  command  the  view  of  both 
finootiers  at  the  same  time — the  eastern  mountains 
of  Gilead  with  the  Jordan  at  their  feet  on  the  one 
hand,  oo  the  other  the  Western  Sea.     Hermon,  the 
apex  of  the  country  on  the  north,  is  said  to  have 
been  seen  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea : 
it  is  certainly  plain  enough  from  many  a  point 
nearer  the  centre.    It  is  startling  to  find  that  from 
the  top  of  the  hills  of  Neby  Samwil,  Bethel,  Tabor, 
Gerizim,  or  Safed,  the  eye  can  embrace  at  one 
glance,  and  almost  without  taming  the  head,  such 
opposite  points  as  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  the  Bay 
of  Akka,  the  furthest  mountains  of  the  Hauran 
and  the  long  ndgi  of  Carme],  the  ravine  of  the 
Jabbok,  or  the  green  windings  of  Jordan,  and  the 
sand-hills  of  Jaffa.     6.  The  highland  district,  thus 
surrounded  and  intersected  by  its  broad  lowland 
]dains,  preserves  from  north  to  south  a  remarkably 
even  and  horizontal  profile.      Its  average  height 
may  be  taken  as  1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean.   It  can  hardly  be  denominated  a  plateau, 
yet  so  evenly  is  the  general  level  preserved,  and  so 
thickly  do  the  hills  stand  behind  and  between  one 
another,  that,  when   seen  from  the  coast  or  the 
western  part  of  the  maritime  plain,  it  has  quite 
the  appearance  of  a  wall.     This  general  monotony 
of  profile  is,  however,  accentuated  at  intervals  by 
certain  centres  of  elevation.      Between  these  ele- 
vated points  runs  the  watershed  of  the  country, 
sending  off  on  either  hand — to  the  Jordan  valley 
on  the  east  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west — 
the  long  toi-tuous  arms  of  its  many  torrent  beds. 
7.  The  valleys  on  the  two  sides  of  the  watershed 
differ  considerably  in  chai-acter.    Those  on  the  east 
are  extremely  steep  and  rugged.     This  is  the  case 
during  the  whole  length  of  the  southern  and  middle 
portiMis  of  the  country.     It  is  only  when  the  junc- 
tion between  the  PUin  of  Esdraelon  and  the  Joitlan 
Valley  is  reached,  that  the  slopes  become  gradual 
and  the  ground  fit  for  the  manoeuvres  of  anything 
bat  detached  bodies  of  foot  soldiers. '   But,  rugged 
and  difficult  as  they  are,  they  form  the  only  access 
to  the  upper  country  from  this  side,  and  every  man 
or  body  of  men  who  reached  the  territory  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  or  Ephraim,  from  the  Jordan  Valley, 
must  hare  climbed  one  or  other  of  them.     8.  The 
western  ralleys  are  more  gradual  in  their  slope. 
The  level  of  the  external  plain  on  this  side  is  higher, 
and  therefore  the  fall  less,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  distance  to  be  travei-sed  is  much  greater.     Here 
again  the  valleys  are  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  lowland  and  the  highland.     From 
Jaffii  and  the  central  part  of  the  plain  there  are  two 
of  these  roads  '*  going  up  to  Jerusalem  " :  the  one 
to  the  right  by  Ramleh  and  the  Wady  Aly ;  the 
other  to  the  lefl  by   Lydda,   and  thence  by  the 
Bethhorons,  or  the  Wady  Stdeiman,  and  Gibeon. 
The  former  of  these  is  modem,  but  the  latter  is 
the  scene  of  many  a  famous  incident  in  the  ancient 
history.      9.   Further  south,  the  communications 
between  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  lowland 
of  Philistia  are  hithei*to  comparatively  unexplored. 
They  were  doubtless  the  scene  of  many  a  foray 
and  repolie  during  the  lifetime  of  Samson  and  the 
struggles  of  the  Danites,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  todr  having  been  used  for  the  passage  of  any 
important  force  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
North  of  Jaffa  the  passes  are  few.    These  western 
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valleys,  though  easier  than  those  on  the  eastern  side, 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  present  great  difficulties 
to  the  pasjiage  of  any  large  force  encumbered  by 
baggage.  In  fact  these  mountain  passes  really 
foi-med  the  security  of  Israel.  The  armies  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  as  they  traced  and  retraced  their  path 
between  Pelusium  and  Carchemish,  must  have 
looked  at  the  long  wall  of  heights  which  closed  in 
the  broad  level  roadway  they  were  pursuing,  as 
belonging  to  a  country  with  which  they  had  no 
concern.  It  was  to  them  a  natural  mountain  fast- 
ness, the  approach  to  which  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, while  its  bare  and  soilless  hills  were  hardly 
woilh  the  trouble  of  conquering,  in  comparison 
with  the  rich  green  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile,  or  even  with  the  boundless  cornfield  through 
which  they  were  marching.  In  the  later  days  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  during  the  Crusades,  Jeru- 
salem became  the  great  object  of  contest ;  and  then 
the  battlefield  of  the  country,  which  had  originally 
beoi  Esdradon,  was  transferred  to  the  maritime 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  communicating  most 
directly  with  the  capital.  10.  When  the  highlands 
of  the  country  are  more  closely  examined,  a  con- 
siderable difference  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
natural  condition  and  appearance  of  their  difierent 
portions.  The  south,  as  being  nearer  the  arid 
desert,  and  &rther  removed  from  the  drainage  of 
the  mountains,  is  drier  and  less  productive  than 
the  north.  The  tract  below  Hebron,  which  forms 
the  link  between  the  hills  of  Judah  and  the  desert, 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  by  a  term  ori- 
ginally derived  from  its  dryness  (Negeb),  This 
was  THE  SOUTH  country.  As  the  traveller  ad- 
vances north  of  this  tract  there  is  an  improvement ; 
but  perhaps  no  country  equally  cultivated  is  more 
monotonous,  bare,  or  tminviting  in  its  aspect,  than  a 
great  part  of  the  highlands  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
during  the  largest  portion  of  the  year.  The  spring 
covers  even  those  Imld  grey  rocks  with  verdure  and 
colour,  and  fills  the  ravines  with  torrents  of  mshing 
water ;  but  in  summer  and  autumn  the  look  of  the 
countiy  from  Hebron  up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary 
and  desolate.  Rounded  hills  of  moderate  height 
fill  up  the  yiew  on  every  side,  their  coarse  grey 
stone  continually  discovering  itself  through  the  thin 
coating  of  soil.  The  valleys  of  denudation  which 
divide  these  monotonous  hills  are  also  planted  with 
figs  or  olives,  but  oftener  cultivated  with  com  or 
dourrat  the  long  reedlike  stalks  of  which  remain  on 
the  stony  ground  till  the  next  seed-time,  and  give 
a  singularly  dry  and  slovenly  look  to  the  fields. 
The  general  absence  of  fences  in  the  valleys  does  not 
render  them  less  desolate  to  an  English  eye ;  and 
where  a  fence  is  now  and  then  encountered,  it  is 
either  a  stone  wall  trodden  down  and  dilapidated,  or 
a  hedge  of  the  pricklv-pear  cactus,  gaunt^  irr^ralar, 
and  ugly,  witiiout  being  picturesque.  Even  the 
grey  villages — always  on  tlie  top  or  near  the  top  of 
the  hills-— do  but  add  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene 
by  the  forlom  look  which  their  flat  rooft  and  ab- 
sence of  windows  present  to  a  European  eye,  and 
by  the  poverty  and  mm  so  universal  among  them. 
At  Jerusalem  this  reaches  its  climax.  To  Uie  west 
and  north-west  of  the  highlands,  where  the  sea- 
breezes  are  felt,  there  is  considerably  more  Tegeta- 
tion.  11.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  Judan.  Its  eastern  por- 
tion— a  tract  some  9  or  10  miles  in  width  by  about 
35  in  length — which  intervenes  between  the  centro 
and  the  abrapt  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  fkr  move 
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wild  and  desolate,  and  that  not  for  a  portion  of  the 
year  only,  but  throughout  it.  This  must  hare  been 
always  what  it  is  now — an  uninhabited  desert,  be- 
cause uninhabitable.  12.  No  descriptive  sketch  of 
this  part  of  the  country  can  be  complete  which 
does  not  allude  to  the  caremii,  characteristic  of  all 
limestone  districts,  but  here  existing  in  astonishing 
numbers.  Every  hill  and  ravine  is  pierced  with 
them,  some  very  large  and  of  curious  formation — 
perhaps  partly  natural,  partly  aiiifidal— others 
mere  grottoa.  Hany  of  them  are  connected  with 
most  important  and  interesting  events  of  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  country.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  district  now  under  consideration.  13.  The 
bareness  and  dryness  which  prevail  more  or  less 
in  Jodiiea  are  owing  partly  to  the  absence  of  wood, 
partly  to  its  proximity  to  the  desert,  and  partly  to 
a  scarcity  of  water,  arising  from  its  distance  from 
the  Lebanon.  14.  But  to  this  discoumging  aspect 
there  are  happily  some  important  exceptions.  The 
valley  of  Urtds,  south  of  Bethlehem,  contains 
springs  which  in  abundance  and  excellence  rival  even 
those  of  Nabhs ;  the  huge  **  Pools  of  Solomon " 
are  enough  to  supply  a  district  for  many  miles  round 
them;  and  the  cultivation  now  going  on  in  that 
neighbourhood  shows  what  might  be  done  with  a 
soil  which  requires  only  irrigation  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  labour  to  evoke  a  boundless  produce. 
15.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  ancient  days  of  the 
nation,  when  Judah  and  Benjamin  possesE«d  the 
teeming  population  indicated  in  the  Bible,  the  con- 
dition and  aspect  of  the  country  must  have  been 
very  difierent.  Of  this  there  are  not  wanting  sure 
evidences.  There  is  no  country  in  which  the  ruined 
towns  bear  so  large  a  profioition  to  tho$«  still  ex- 
isting. Hardly  a  hill-top  of  the  many  within  sight 
that  is  not  covered  with  vestiges  of  some  forti-eu 
or  dty.  But,  besides  this,  forests  appear  to  have 
stood  in  many  pai-ts  of  Judaea  until  the  repeated 
invasions  and  si^es  caused  their  fhli  ;  und  all  this 
vegetation  must  have  reacted  on  the  moisture  of  the 
climate,  and,  by  pn-serving  the  water  in  many  a 
ravine  and  natuml  resei-voir  where  now  it  is  rapidly 
dried  by  the  fierce  sun  of  the  early  summer,  must 
have  induenced  materially  the  look  and  the  resoun-es 
of  the  country.  16.  Advancing  noilhwards  from 
Judaea  the  country  becomes  gradually  more  open 
and  pleasant.  Plains  of  good  soil  occur  between 
the  hills,  at  first  small,  but  afterwards  compara- 
tivcly  large.  The  hills  assume  here  a  more  varied 
aspect  than  in  the  southern  districts,  springs  are 
more  abundant  and  more  permanent,  until  at  last, 
when  the  district  of  Jetel  Nabl&s  is  reaihed — the 
ancient  Mount  Ephraim— the  traveller  encounters 
an  atmosphere  and  an  amount  of  vegetation  and 
water  which,  if  not  so  transcendently  lovely  as  the 
i^presentations  of  enthusiastic  travellers  would 
make  it,  is  yet  gieatly  superior  to  anything  he  ha* 
met  with  in  Judaea,  and  even  sufficient  to  recall 
much  of  the  scenery  of  the  We^t.  17.  Perhaps 
the  springs  are  the  only  objects  which  in  them- 
selves, and  npart  from  tlieir  associations,  really 
strike  an  English  traveller  with  astonishment  and 
admiration.  Such  glorious  fountains  as  those  of 
Atn-jaKtd  or  the  lias  el-Muhdtia^  where  a  great 
body  of  the  cleaiest  water  welU  silently  but  swiflly 
out  from  deep  blue  reccAses  worn  in  the  foot  of  a 
low  cliff  of  limestone  rock,  and  at  once  forms  a  con- 
siderable strenm — are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
out  of  irrej^lar,  rocky,  mountninotis  countries,  and 
being  such  unusual  sights  can  hardly  be  looktd  on 
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But,  added  to  this  their  natnnd  ii 
there  is  the  consideration  of  the  promiBent  part 
which  so  many  of  these  springs  have  pbjcd  in  the 
history.  18.  The  valleys  wUch  lead  down  from 
the  upper  level  in  this  district  to  tht  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  are  less  precipitous,  because  the  Icrtl  from 
which  they  start  in  their  desocDt  is  loarcr,  whik 
that  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  higher;  and  tih^  hive 
lost  that  savi^  character  which  distiagaidies  the 
naked  defh  of  the  Wadys  Surevui  and  EtU,  of 
the  Am-jidy  or  Zuvreirah^  and  have  beosme  wider 
and  shallower.  Fine  streams  run  through  Bmy 
of  tliese  valleys.  The  mountains,  though  hare  k 
wood  and  but  partially  cultivated,  have  nooeof  thtt 
arid,  worn  look  which  rendeis  those  east  of  Hdroo 
so  repulsive.  19.  Hardly  less  rich  is  the  cxtcndve 
r^on  which  lies  north-west  of  the  dty  of  iMAu, 
between  it  and  Carmel,  in  which  the  moootains 
gradually  break  down  into  the  Plain  of  Shanm. 
20.  Bat  with  all  iU  richness,  and  all  ita  adnacc 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
strange  dearth  of  natural  wood  about  this  central 
district.  Olive-trees  are  indeed  to  be  foond  everr- 
where,  but  they  are  artificially  cultivated  for  th^ 
fruit,  and  the  olive  is  not  a  tree  which  adds  to  the 
look  of  a  landsrape.  It  is  thb  which  makes  the 
wooded  sides  of  Carmel  and  the  parklike  soenar  of 
the  adjacent  slopes  and  plains  so  remarkable.  St. 
No  sooner,  however,  is  the  Plain  of  Esdradoo 
passed,  than  a  considerable  improvement  is  per- 
ceptible. The  low  hills  which  spread  down  nem 
the  mountains  of  Galilee,  and  form  the  barrier 
between  the  plains  of  Akka  and  Esdraekm,  nt  co- 
vered with  timber,  of  moderate  size,  it  is  tme,  bat 
of  thick  vigorous  growth,  and  pleasant  to  the  ere. 
Eastward  of  these  hills  rises  the  round  mass  of 
Tabor,  dark  with  its  copses  of  oak,  and  set  off  by 
contnuit  with  the  baie  slopes  of  J^l  ed'Dtt-'iy 
(the  so-called  "  Little  Hermon ")  and  the  white 
hills  of  Nazareth.  Noith  of  Tabor  and  Naxareth 
is  the  plain  of  el-Buttatift  an  upland  tract  hitherto 
very  imperfectly  described,  but  apparently  of  a 
similar  nature  to  Esdiaelon,  though  much  more 
elevated.  Beyond  this  the  amount  of  natural  growth 
increases  at  every  step,  until  towards  the  north  the 
country  becomes  what  even  in  the  West  woull  be 
considered  as  well  timbered.  22.  The  notices  of 
this  romantic  district  in  the  Bible  are  but  scanty; 
in  fact  till  the  date  of  the  New  Testament,  when  it 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Galilee,  it  may  be  svd, 
for  all  purposes  of  histoiy,  to  be  hardly  mentioned. 
In  the  great  Roman  conquest,  or  rather  destmctiofiT 
of  Galilee,  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  contest  penetratcil  but  a  short  distance  into  the 
interior.  23.  From  the  present  appearance  of  this 
district  we  may,  with  some  allowances,  perhaps  gua 
an  idea  of  what  the  more  southern  portions  ot*  the 
central  highlands  were  during  the  earlier  periods  ia 
the  histoiy.  There  is  little  nuiterial  ditierence  ia 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  two  i^ons.  It  seems 
fair  to  believe  that  the  hills  of  Shechem,  BetbeL 
and  Hebron,  when  Abram  fii-st  wandered  over  thrtn, 
weie  not  very  infeiior  to  those  of  the  Belad  Pn- 
sharah  or  the  Belad  ef-Biiitauf,  24.  The  ca.i«» 
of  the  present  bareness  of  the  face  of  the  country 
are  two,  which  iu'feed  can  haidly  be  separated.  Tbe 
first  is  the  destruction  of  the  timber  in  that  long  sej  i«s 
of  sieges  and  invasions  which  began  with  the  inva- 
sion of  Shihhak  (B.C.  ciita  970)  and  has  not  vet 
come  to  an  end.     The  second  is  the  decay  of  the 
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terraces  necessary  to  retain  the  soil  on  the  steep 
sdopes  of  the  round  hills.  25.  Few^  things  are  a 
more  constant  sonrce  of  surprise  to  the  stiviger  ia 
the  Holy  Land  than  the  manner  in  which  the  hill 
tops  are,  throughout,  selected  for  habitation.  A 
town  in  a  ralley  is  a  rare  exception.  On  the  other 
hand  scarce  a  single  eminence  of  the  multitude 
always  in  sight  but  is  crowned  with  its  city  or 
Tillage,  iuhabited  or  in  ruins,  oflen  so  placed  as  if 
not  aooessibility  but  inaooeKsibility  had  been  the 
object  of  its  bttildei's.  And  indeed  such  was  their 
object.  These  groups  of  naked  forlorn  structures 
piled  irregularly  one  over  the  other  on  the  curve  of 
the  hilKtop,  are  the  lineal  descendants,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  sometimes  contain  the  actual  remains, 
of  the  '*  fenced  cities,  great  and  walled  up  to  hea- 
Ten,"  which  ai-e  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
reoorda  of  the  Israelite  conquest.  26.  These  hill- 
towns  were  not  what  gave  the  Israelites  their  main 
diflicolty  in  the  occupation  of  the  country.  Where- 
erer  strength  of  arm  and  fleetness  of  foot  availed, 
there  those  hardy  warriors,  fierce  as  lions,  sudden 
and  swift  as  eagles,  suie-footed  and  fleet  as  the  wild 
deer  on  the  hills  (1  Chr.  xii.  8;  2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii. 
18),  easily  conquered.  It  was  in  the  plains,  where 
the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  Canaanites  and  Phi- 
listines had  space  to  manoeuvre,  that  they  failed  in 
dislodging  the  aborigines.  Thus  in  this  case  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  conquest  were  reversed — the 
conquerors  took  the  hills,  the  conquered  kept  the 
plains.  To  a  people  so  exclusive  as  the  Jews  there 
must  have  been  a  constant  satisfaction  in  the  eleva- 
tum  and  inaccessibility  of  their  highland  regions. 
This  is  evident  in  every  page  of  their  literature, 
which  is  tinged  throughout  with  a  highland  colour- 
ing. 27.  But  the  hills  were  occupied  by  other 
edifices  besides  the  *<  fenced  cities."  The  tiny  white 
domes  which  stand  perched  here  and  there  on  the 
flommitB  of  the  eminences,  and  marie  the  holy 
ground  in  which  some  Mahometan  saint  is  resting — 
these  are  the  successors  of  the  "high  places"  or 
•anctoaries  so  constantly  denounced  by  the  prophets, 
and  whidi  were  set  up  **on  every  high  hill  and 
nnder  every  green  tree"  (Jer.  ii.  20 ;  Ez.  vi.  13). 
28.  From  the  mountainous  structure  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the  level 
of  its  different  districts,  arises  a  further  peculiarity 
most  interesting  and  most  characteristic — namely, 
the  extensive  views  of  the  country  which  can  be 
obtvned  from  vai-ious  commanding  points.  The 
Bomber  otpanoramag  which  present  themselves  to 
the  traveUer  in  Palestine  is  ti-uly  remaikable.  To 
speak  of  the  west  of  Joitlan  only,  for  east  of  it  all  is 
at  present  more  or  less  unknown— the  prospects  from 
the  height  of  Beni  ndm,  near  Hebron,  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  fiom  Neby  iSamwil,  from  Bethel, 
from  Gerizim  or  Ebnl,  froni  Jenin,  Carmel,  Tabor, 
Safcd,  the  Oastle  of  Banias,  the  Kubbet  en  Nasr 
above  Damascus — aie  known  to  many  ti-avellers. 
Their  peculiar  chai-m  re^ides  in  their  wide  extent, 
the  number  of  spots  historically  remarkable  which 
are  visible  at  once,  the  limpid  clearness  of  the  air, 
which  brings  the  most  distant  objects  comparatively 
dose,  and  the  consideration  that  in  many  cases  the 
feet  must  be  standing  on  the  same  ground,  and  the 
•yes  resting  on  the  same  spots  which  have  been 
stood  upon  and  gazed  at  by  the  most  famous  pap 
triarchs,  prophets,  and  heroes,  of  all  the  successive 
ages  in  the  eventful  histoiy  of  the  country.  These 
Tkws  are  a  feature  in  which  Palestine  is  perhaps 
approadied  by  no  other  country,  certainly  by  no 
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country  whose  history  is  at  all  equal  in  importance 
to  the  world.  29.  A  few  words  must  be  said  in 
general  description  of  the  maiitime  lowland,  which 
intei-venes  between  the  sea  and  the  highlands,  and 
of  which  detailed  accounts  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  of  its  great  divisions.  This  region,  only 
slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  MediteiTa- 
nean,  extends  without  interruption  from  el-Aris/it 
south  of  Gaza,  to  Mount  Carmel.  It  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  portions,  each  of  about  half 
its  length:— the  lower  one  the  wider;  the  upper 
one  the  narrower.  The  lower  half  is  the  Plain  of 
the  Philistines — Philistia,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  called 
it,  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland.  The  upper  half  is  tlie 
Shaitm  or  Saron  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  **  Forest  country  **  of  Josephus  and  the  LXX. 
Viewed  from  the  sea  this  maritime  region  appears 
as  a  long  low  coast  of  white  or  cream-coloured  sand, 
its  slight  undulations  rising  occasionally  into  mounds 
or  cliffs,  which  in  one  or  two  places,  such  as  Jaffa 
and  Um  khalid,  almost  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
headlands.  30.  Such  is  its  appearance  from  with* 
out.  But  from  within,  when  ti'aversed,  or  over- 
looked from  some  point  on  those  blue  hills,  the 
prospect  Is  very  different.  The  Philistine  Plain  is 
on  an  average  fifleen  or  sixteen  miles  in  width  from 
the  coast  to  the  fii*st  beginning  of  the  belt  of  hills, 
which  forms  the  gradual  approach  to  the  highland 
of  the  mountains  of  Judah.  The  Plain  is  in  many 
parts  almost  a  dead  level,  in  others  gmtly  undul- 
ating in  long  waves;  here  and  there  low  mounds 
or  hillocks,  each  crowned  with  its  villi^,  and  moie 
rarely  still  a  hill  overtopping  the  rest,  like  Tell 
eS'Safieh  or  Ajl&n^  the  seat  of  some  fortress  of 
Jewish  or  Crusading  times.  The  larger  towns,  as 
Gaza  and  Ashdod,  which  stand  near  the  shore,  are 
surrounded  with  huge  giox'es  of  olive,  sycamore, 
and  palm,  as  in  the  days  of  King  David  (1  Chi*. 
xzvii.  28).  The  whole  plain  appears  to  consist  of 
brown  loamy  soil,  light,  but  rich,  and  almost  with- 
out a  sUme.  It  is  to  this  absence  of  stone  that  the 
disappearance  of  its  ancient  towns  and  villages  is  to 
be  traced.  It  is  now,  as  it  was  when  the  Philistines 
possessed  it,  one  enormous  cornfield ;  an  ocean  of 
wheat  covers  the  wide  expanse  between  the  hills 
and  the  sand  dunes  of  the  sea-shoie,  without  inter- 
ruption of  any  kind — no  break  or  hedge,  hardly 
even  a  single  olive-tree.  Its  feilility  is  marvellous ; 
for  the  prodigious  crops  which  it  raises  are  pro- 
duced, and  probably  have  been  produced  almost 
year  by  year  for  the  hut  40  centuries,  without  any 
of  the  appliances  which  we  find  necessary  for  success. 
31.  The  Plain  of  Sharon  is  much  narrower  than 
Philistia.  It  is  about  ten  miles  wide  froin  the  sea 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  are  here  of  a 
more  .ibrupt  chai^acter  than  those  of  Philistia,  and 
without  the  intermediate  hilly  region  there  occur- 
ring. At  the  same  time  it  is  more  undulating  and 
irr^ular  than  the  former,  and  crossed  by  streams 
from  the  central  hills,  some  of  them  of  ocmsiderable 
size,  and  containing  water  during  the  whole  year. 
The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  varying  from  bright  red 
to  deep  bUck,  and  producing  enormous  crops  of 
weeds  or  grain,  as  the  case  may  be.  32.  The  tract 
of  white  sand  alieady  mentioned  as  forming  the 
shore  line  of  the  whole  coa»t,  is  gi'adually  encroach- 
ing on  Uiis  magnificent  region.  In  the  south  it 
has  buried  Askelon,  and  in  the  north  between  Cae- 
sarea  and  Jaffa  the  dunes  aie  said  to  be  as  much  as 
three  miles  wide  and  300  feet  high.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Jews  never  permanently  occupiod  moro 
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than  a  small  portion  of  this  rich  and  favoured  region. 
It!(  principal  towns  were,  it  is  true,  allotted  to  the 
different  tribes  (Josh.  xv.  45-47;  xvi.  3,  Gezer; 
xrii.  11,  Dor,  &c.) »  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  i^  anticipation 
of  the  intended  conquest  (xiii.  3-6).  33.  In  the 
Roman  times  this  region  was  considered  the  pride 
of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  the  province  stood  in  it — Caesarea,  Auti- 
patris,  Diospolis.  The  one  ancient  port  of  the  Jews, 
the  '*  beautiful "  city  of  Joppa,  occupied  a  position 
central  between  the  Shefelah  and  Sharon.  JRoads 
led  from  these  various  cities  to  each  other,  to  Jeru- 
salem, Neapolis,  and  Sebaste  in  the  interior,  and  to 
Ptolemais  and  Gaia  on  the  north  and  south.  The 
commerce  of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Damascus,  of 
Perna  and  India,  passed  this  way  to  Egypt,  Rome, 
and  the  in&nt  colonies  of  the  west ;  and  that  ti-affic 
and  the  constant  movement  of  tixwps  backwards  and 
forwards  must  have  made  this  plain  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  populous  regions  of  Syria  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  34.  The  characteristics  alrendy 
described  ar^  hardly  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Her 
hilly  surface  and  g^ieral  height,  her  rocky  ground 
and  thin  soil,  her  torrent  beds  wide  and  dry  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  even  her  belt  of  maritime 
lowland — these  she  shai'es  with  other  lands,  though 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  them  united 
elsewhere.  But  there  is  one  feature,  as  yet  only 
alluded  to,  in  which  she  stands  alone.  This  feature 
is  the  Joitian — the  one  River  of  the  country.  35. 
Properly  to  comprehend  this,  we  must  cast  our 
eyes  for  a  few  moments  north  and  south,  outside 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  From  north 
to  south^from  Antioch  to  Akaba  at  the  tip  of  the 
eastern  horn  of  the  Red  Sea,  Syiia  is  deft  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  trench  running  parallel  with  the  coa^t 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  dividing,  as  if  by  a  fosse 
or  ditch,  the  central  range  of  maritime  highlands 
from  tliose  further  east.  At  two  points  only  in  its 
length  is  the  trench  interrupted : — by  the  range  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon,  and  by  the  high  ground 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  the  three  compailments 
thus  formed,  the  northern  is  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes ;  the  southern  is  the  Wady  el-Arabah ; 
while  the  central  one  is  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
the  Ai-abah  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Aulon  of  the 
Cireeks,  and  the  Ghdr  of  the  Arabs.  The  central 
of  its  three  divisions  is  the  only  one  with  which  we 
have  at  present  to  do.  The  river  is  elsewhei-e  de- 
scribed in  detail;  but  it  and  the  valley  through 
which  it  rushes  down  its  extraordinary  descent — 
must  be  here  briefly  characterized.  36.  To  speak 
rin>t  of  the  Valley.  It  begins  with  the  river  at  its 
remotest  springs  of  Hasbeiya  on  the  K.W.  side  of 
Hei-mon,  and  accompanies  it  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about  150  miles.  During 
the  whole  of  thia  distance  its  course  is  straight,  and 
iti)  direction  nearly  due  north  and  south.  The 
springs  of  Hasbeiya  are  1700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  1317  feet  below  it,  so  that  between 
these  two  points  the  valley  falls  with  more  or  lei»s 
regularity  through  a  height  of  more  than  3000  feet. 
But  though  the  river  disappears  at  this  point,  the 
valley  still  continues  its  descent  below  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  till  it  reaches  a  further  depth  of 
1308  feet.  So  that  the  bottom  of  this  extraordinary 
crevasse  is  actually  more  than  2600  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  37.  In  width  the  valley 
varies.  In  its  upper  and  shallower  portion,  as 
between  Baaias  and  the  lake  of  HiUeh,  it  is  about 
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five  miles  across.  Between  the  HAldi  and  the  Sen 
of  Galilee,  as  far  as  we  have  any  information,  it 
contracts,  and  becomes  more  of  an  ordinary  xarint 
or  glen.  It  is  in  its  third  and  lower  portion  that 
the  valley  assumes  its  more  definite  and  regolar 
chai-acter.  During  the  greater  port  of  thb  portion, 
it  is  about  seven  miles  wide  from  the  one  wall  to 
the  other.  The  eastern  mountains  fnvsenra  their 
straight  line  of  direction,  and  their  maasiTe  hori- 
zontal wall-like  aspect,  during  almost  the  whole 
distance.  The  western  mountains  are  mon  imgular 
in  height,  their  slopes  less  vei-tical.  North  of  J^ 
richo  they  i-ecede  in  a  kind  of  wide  amphitheatn^ 
and  the  valley  becomes  twelve  miles  broad,  a  breadth 
which  it  thenceforward  retains  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea.  38.  Buried  as  it  is 
between  such  lofty  ranges,  and  shielded  from  evciy 
breeze,  the  climate  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  eztrenely 
hot  and  relaxing.  Its  enervating  influence  ia  diowB 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Jeridio.  Whether  there  vai 
any  great  amount  of  cultivation  and  habitation  in 
this  r^ion  in  the  times  of  the  Isradites  tha  Bibit 
does  not  say;  but  in  post-biblical  times  there  ii 
no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  palms  of  Jeridbo,  and 
of  Abila  (opposite  Jericho  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river),  and  the  extensive  balsam  and  rose  garden 
of  the  former  place,  are  spoken  of  by  Jowphni^ 
who  calls  the  whole  district  a  ^  divine  spot."  89. 
All  the  irrigation  necessary  for  the  towna,  wfv 
the  cultivation  which  formerly  existed,  «>  still 
exists,  in  the  Ghdr,  is  obtained  from  the  toncntt 
and  springs  of  the  western  mountains.  For  all 
purposes  to  which  a  river  is  ordinarily  applied,  thi 
Joi-dan  is  useless.  Alike  useless  for  irri^tion  and 
navigation,  it  is  in  fact,  what  its  Arabic  name  sig- 
nifies, nothing  but  a  *'  great  watering  plaoe."  40. 
But  though  the  Jordan  is  so  unlike  a  river  in  th» 
Western  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  far  less  so  than  the 
other  streams  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  at  least 
perennial,  while,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  mere 
winter  torrents,  rushing  and  foaming  during  the 
continuance  of  the  rain,  and  quickly  djying  up  aficr 
the  commencement  of  summer.  For  fully  half  the 
year,  these  **  rivers  "  or  **  brooks,"  art  often  mere 
dry  lanes  of  hot  white  or  grey  stones.  41.  How 
far  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  was  employed  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land  as  a  nsedinai 
of  communication  between  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  country  we  can  only  conjecture.  The 
ancient  notices  of  this  route  are  very  scanty.  (1.) 
From  2  Chr.  xxviii.  15,  we  find  that  the  captireB 
taken  fiom  Judah  by  the  army  of  the  northen 
kingdom  were  sent  bark  from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem 
by  way  of  Jeiicho.  It  would  seem,  however,  t» 
have  been  the  usual  road  from  the  north  to  Jeru- 
salem (comp.  Luke  xvii.  11  with  xix.  1).  (2.) 
Pompcy  brought  his  army  and  siege-train  from  De- 
mai«cu8  to  Jerusalem  (B.C.  40),  past  Scythopolis 
and  Pella,  to  Jericho.  (3.)  Vespasian  roaraied  from 
Emmaus,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not 
far  east  of  Hcunleh,  past  Neapolis  {Nablus),  down  to 
Korene,  and  thence  to  Jericho.  (4.)  Antoninus 
Martyr  (cir.  A.D.  600),  and  possibly  WillibaU 
(A.D.  722)  followed  this  route  to  Jerusalem.  (5.) 
Baldwin  I.  is  snid  to  have  journeyed  from  Jexiebo 
to  Tiberias  with  a  caravan  of  pilgrims.  (6.)  Id 
our  own  times  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  has 
been  tiaversed  by  De  Bertm,  and  by  Dr.  Andenooi 
but  appai-ently  by  few  if  any  other  travdlen. 
42.  Monotonous  and  uninviting  as  much  of  the 
Holy  Land  will  appear  from  the  above  description 
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to  Ens^ish  readers,  aocustoined  to  the  oonstant  rer- 
«lure,  the  snooesnon  of  flowers,  lastiog  almost 
throughoTit  the  year,  the  ample  streams  and  the 
varied  sui-fece  of  our  own  country — we  must  re- 
member that  its  aspect  to  the  Israelites  after  that 
weary  march  of  forty  years  through  the  desert,  and 
even  by  the  side  of  the  brightest  recollections  of 
Egypt  that  they  could  conjure  up,  must  have  been 
rery  different.  They  entered  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover,  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the 
full  glory  and  freshness  of  its  brief  springtide, 
before  the  scorching  sun  of  summer  had  had  time  to 
wither  its  flowers  and  embrown  its  verdure.  Taking 
all  these  circumstances  into  account,  and  allowing 
for  the  bold  metaphors  of  oriental  speech,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  those  wayworn  travellers 
oonid  have  chosen  no  fitter  words  to  express  what 
their  new  country  was  to  them  than  those  which 
they  so  often  employ  in  the  accounts  of  the  con- 
quest— "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the 
glory  of  all  lands."  43.  Again,  the  variations  of 
the  seasons  may  appear  to  us  slight,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere dry  and  hot;  but  after  the  nx>notonous 
climate  of  Eg3rpt,  the  *'  rain  of  heaven  "  must  have 
been  a  most  grateful  novelty  in  its  two  seasons,  the 
former  and  the  latter — the  occasional  snow  and  ice 
of  the  winters  of  Palestine,  and  the  burst  of  return- 
ing spring,  must  have  had  double  the  effect  which 
they  would  produce  on  those  accustomed  to  such 
dianges.  44.  The  contrast  with  E^ypt  would  tell 
ako  in  another  way.  In  place  of  the  huge  ever- 
flowing  river  whose  only  variation  was  from  low  to 
high,  and  from  high  to  low  again,  they  were  to  And 
themselves  in  a  land  of  constant  and  considerable 
tindalation,  where  the  water,  either  of  gushing 
spring,  or  deep  well,  or  flowing  stream,  could  be 
procured  at  the  most  varied  elevations,  requiring 
only  to  be  judiciously  husbanded  and  skilfully  con- 
ducted to  find  its  own  way  through  field  or  gaiden. 
45.  It  will  be  seen  that,  beneath  the  apparent  mo- 
notony, there  is  a  variety  in  the  Holy  Land  really 
ftanarkable.  There  is  the  variety  due  to  the  difler- 
enoe  of  level  between  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
ooantry.  There  is  the  variety  of  climate  and  of 
nataral  appearances,  pailly  from  the  proximity  of 
the  snow-capped  Hermon  and  Lebanon  on  the  north 
and  of  the  torrid  desert  on  the  south.  Thei*e  is  also 
the  variety  which  is  inevitably  produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sea — "  the  eternal  freshness  and  live- 
liness of  ocean.'"  46.  Each  of  these  is  continually 
reflected  in  the  Hebrew  literature.  The  contrast 
between  the  highland<i  and  lowlands  is  more  than 
implied  in  tiie  habitual  forms  of  expression,  **  goin? 
•9? "  to  Jndah,  Jerusalem,  Hebron ;  **  going  down 
to  Jericho,  Capernaum,  Lydda,  Caesarea,  Gaza,  and 
Egypt.  More  than  this,  the  difference  is  marked 
unmistakeably  in  the  topographical  terms  which  so 
abound  in,  and  are  so  peculiar  to,  this  literatui-e. 
**The  mountain  of  Judah,"  "the  mountain  of 
Israel,"  **  the  mountain  of  Naphtali,"  are  the  names 
by  which  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  highlands 
are  designated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  low- 
land districts  have  each  their  peculiar  name.  47. 
The  differences  in  climate  are  no  less  often  men- 
tioned. The  Psalmists,  Prophets,  and  historical 
Books,  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
midday  sun  and  the  dryness  of  summer ;  no  less 
than  to  the  various  accompaniments  of  winter. 
Even  the  sharp  alternations  between  the  heat  of 
the  days  and  the  coldness  of  the  nights,  which  strike 
every  traveller  in  Palestine,  are  mentioned,  48.  In 
Cos.  D.  B. 
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the  preceding  description  allusdon  has  been  made  to 
many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Holy 
Land.  But  it  is  impossible  to  close  this  account 
without  mentioning  a  defect  wliich  is  even  more 
characteristic — its  lack  of  monuments  and  personal 
relics  of  the  nation  who  possessed  it  for  so  ncumy 
centuries,  and  gave  it  its  claim  to  our  veneration 
and  affection.  When  compared  with  other  nations 
of  equal  antiquity — Egypt,  Greece,  Assyria — the 
contrast  is  truly  remarkable.  In  Egypt  and  Greece, 
and  also  in  Assyria,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  extends,  we  find  a  series  of  buildings,  reach- 
ing down  from  the  most  remote  and  mysterious 
antiquity,  a  chain,  of  which  hardly  a  link  is  want- 
ing, and  which  records  the  progress  of  the  people 
in  civilisation,  art,  and  religion,  as  certainly  as  the 
buildings  of  the  mediaeval  architects  do  that  of  the 
various  nations  of  modem  Europe.  But  in  Pa- 
lestine it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  thei*e  does  not 
exist  a  single  edifice,  or  part  of  an  edifice,  of  which 
we  can  be  sure  that  it  is  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era.  And  as  with  the  buildings  so  with 
other  memorials.  With  one  exception,  the  museums 
of  Europe  do  not  possess  a  single  piece  of  pottery  or 
metal  work,  a  single  weapon  or  household  utensil, 
an  ornament  or  a  piece  of  armour,  of  Israelite  make, 
which  can  give  us  the  least  conception  of  the  man- 
ner or  outward  appliances  of  the  nation  before  the 
date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The 
coins  form  the  single  exception.  The  buildings 
already  mentioned  as  being  Jewish  in  character, 
though  carried  out  with  foreign  details,  are  the 
following: — ^The  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  of  the 
Judges :  the  buildings  known  as  the  tombs  of  Ab- 
salom, Zechariah,  St.  James,  and  Jehoshaphat ;  the 
monolith  at  Siloam ;  the  ruined  synagogues  at  Mei- 
ron  and  Kefr  Biiim.  But  there  are  two  edifices 
which  seem  to  bear  a  chai'acter  of  their  own,  and  do 
not  80  clearly  betray  the  style  of  the  West.  These 
are,  the  enclosure  round  the  sacred  cave  at  Hebron  ; 
and  portions  of  the  western,  southeni,  and  eastern 
walls  of  the  Haram  at  Jerusalem,  with  tlie  vaulted 
passage  below  the  Akaa.  M.  Renan  has  named 
two  circumstances  which  must  have  had  a  great 
effect  in  suppi-essing  ait  or  aix:hitecture  amongst 
the  ancient  Israelites,  while  their  very  existence 
proves  that  the  people  had  no  genius  in  that  dii-ec- 
tlon.  These  are  (1)  the  prohibition  of  sculptured 
representations  of  living  creatures,  and  (2)  the  com- 
mand not  to  build  a  temple  anywhere  but  at  Jeru- 
salem.—The  Geoloot.— Of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  Palestine  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that 
our  infoimation  is  but  imperfect  and  indistinct-,  and 
that  much  time  must  elapse,  and  many  a  cherished 
hypothesis  be  sacrificed,  before  a  satisfactory  explan- 
ation can  be  arrived  at  of  its  more  remarkable 
phenomena.  1 .  The  main  sources  of  our  knowledge 
are  (1)  the  obsei-vations  contained  in  the  Travels  of 
Russe^r,  an  Austrian  geologist  nnd  mining  en- 
gineer who  visited  this  amongst  other  countries  of 
the  East  in  1836-8 ;  (2)  the  Report  of  H.  J.  Ander- 
son, M.D.,  an  American  geologist,  who  accompanied 
Captain  Lynch  in  his  exploration  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea ;  and  (3)  the  Diary  of  Mr.  H.  Poole, 
who  visited  Palestine  on  a  mission  for  the  British 
government  in  1836.  None  of  these  contain  any-  ' 
tiling  approaching  a  complete  investigation,  either 
as  to  extent* or  to  detail  of  observations.  2.  From 
the  repoiis  of  these  observers  it  appears  that 
the  Holy  Land  is  a  much-disturbed  mountainous 
tract  of  limestone  of  the  secondarjr  period  (Jurassic 
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and  cretaceous)  ;  the  southern  oflshoot  of  the  chain 
of  Lebanon;  elevated  considerably  above  the  sea 
level ;  with  partial  inteiruptiona  from  tertiary  and 
basaltic  deposits.  It  is  part  of  a  vast  mass  of  lime- 
stone, stretching  in  eveiy  direction  except  west,  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Holy  I.And.  The  whole  of 
Syria  is  cleft  from  north  to  south  by  a  stiiught  cre- 
vasse of  moderate  width,  but  otending  in  the 
aoathem  portion  of  its  centre  division  to  a  truly 
remarkable  depth  (2625  ft.)  below  the  sea  level. 
This  crevasse,  which  contains  the  principal  water- 
course of  the  country,  is  also  the  most  exceptional 
feature  of  its  geology.  It  may  have  been  volcanic 
in  its  origin  ;  the  result  of  an  upheaval  from  beneath, 
which  has  tilted  the  limestone  back  on  each  side, 
leaving  this  huge  split  in  the  strata ;  the  volcanic 
force  having  stopped  short  at  that  point  in  the 
operation,  without  intruding  any  volcanic  rocks  into 
the  fissure.  Or  it  may  have  been  excavated  by  the 
gradual  action  of  the  ocean  during  the  immense 
periods  of  geological  operation.  The  latter  appeal's 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson ;  but  further  ex- 
amination is  necessary  before  a  positive  opinion  can 
be  pronounced.  3.  The  Limestone  consists  of  two 
strata,  or  rather  groups  of  strata.  The  upper  one, 
which  usually  meets  the  eye,  over  the  whole  country 
from  Hebron  to  Hermon,  is  a  tolerably  solid  stone, 
varying  in  colour  from  white  to  reddish  brown, 
with  very  few  fossils,  inclining  to  crystalline  struc- 
ture,  and  abounding  in  caverns.  Its  general  sur&ce 
has  been  fbi-med  into  gently  rounded  hills,  separated 
by  narrow  vallejrs  of  denudation  occasionally  spread- 
ing into  small  plains.  4.  This  limestone  is  often  found 
crowned  with  chalk,  rich  in  flints,  the  remains  of  a 
deposit  which  probably  once  covered  a  great  portion 
of  the  country.  5.  Near  Jerusalem  the  mass  af  the 
ordinary  limestone  is  often  mingled  with  large  bodies 
of  dolomite  (magnesian  limestone).  It  is  not  stratified. 
6.  The  lower  stratum  is  in  two  divisions  or  series  of 
beds — the  upper,  dusky  in  colour,  contorted  and  ca- 
vernous like  that  just  described,  but  more  ferruginous 
— ^the  lower  one  dark  grey,  compact  and  solid,  and 
characterised  by  abundant  fossibofciiam,  an  extinct 
echinus,  the  opines  of  which  are  the  well-known 
"olives"  of  the  convents.  The  lower  formation 
difiers  entirely  in  character  from  the  upper.  Instead 
of  smooth,  commonplace,  swelling  outlines,  every- 
thing here  is  rugged,  pointed,  and  abrupt.  7.  After 
the  limestone  had  received  the  general  form  which 
its  surface  still  retains,  but  at  a  time  &r  anterior  to 
any  historic  period,  it  was  pierced  and  broken  by 
lai^  ei-uptions  of  lava  pushed  up  from  beneath, 
which  has  broken  up  and  overflowed  the  stratified 
beds,  and  now  appears,  in  the  form  of  basalt  or  trap. 
8.  On  the  west  of  Jordan  these  volcanic  rocks  have 
been  hitherto  found  only  north  of  the  mountains  of 
Samaria.  They  are  first  encountered  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  There  seem 
to  have  been  two  centres  of  eruption :  one,  and  that 
the  most  ancient,  at  or  about  the  Kum  Ilattin  (the 
traditional  Mount  of  Beatitude),  whence  the  stream 
flowed  over  the  declivities  of  the  limestone  to- 
wards the  lake.  The  other — the  more  recent — 
was  more  to  the  north,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Safed.  9.  The  volcanic  action  which  in  pre- 
historic times  proj<>cted  this  basalt,  has  left  its  later 
traces  in  the  ancient  records  of  the  country,  and  is 
even  still  active  in  the  form  of  earthquakes.  The 
rocks  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  show  many 
an  evidence  of  these  convulsions.  Two  earth- 
quakes only  are  recorded  as  having  affected  Jem- 1 
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salem  itself-— that  in  the  reign  of  Uziiah,  aiiA  th.tt 
at  the  time  of  the  a'ucifixion,  when  "  the  nek* 
were  rent  and  the  rocky  tombi  torn  open "  (liatu 
xxvii.  51).  10.  But  in  addition  to  earthquakes, 
the  hot  salt  and  fetid  springs  which  are  focmd  at 
Tiberias,  Callirhoe,  and  other  spots  along  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  and  round  the  basins  of  its  lakes,  ax^ 
the  rock-salt,  nitre,  and  sulphur  of  the  Dcnd  Sea 
are  all  evidences  of  volcanic  or  plntoi^  action. 
11.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  the  basalt  is  freqoeotly 
encountered.  Here,  as  before,  it  is  deposited  on 
the  limestone,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the 
whole  country.  On  the  western  side  of  the  lower 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  no  volcanic  formalions  have 
been  found.  12.  It  is  on  the  east  of  the  JoidsD 
that  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable  devdop- 
ments  of  igneous  rocks  ara  found.  Over  a  laigt 
portion  of  tiie  surfiioe  from  Damascus  to  the  k^ 
tude  of  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  bcyood 
that,  they  occur  in  the  greatest  abondance  all  orer 
the  surftice.  The  limestone,  however,  still  undcriifli 
the  whole.  13.  The  tertiary  and  alluvial  beds  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  These  are  chiefly  remarinbk 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan,  as  fonniog  tiie 
floor  of  the  valley,  and  as  existing  along  the  oomie, 
and  accumulated  at  the  months,  ofthe  torrents  whkk 
deliver  their  tributary  streams  into  the  river,  sad 
into  the  still  deeper  caldron  of  the  Dead  Sea.  li. 
The  floor  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  described  by  Dr. 
Anderson  as  exhibiting  throughout  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly the  traces  of  two  independrat  toracei.  The 
upper  one  is  much  the  broader  of  the  two.  It  ex- 
tends back  to  the  fiioe  of  the  limestone  moontsiDs 
which  foim  the  walls  of  the  valley  on  east  and  vert. 
Below  this,  varying  in  depth  from  50  to  150  fat, 
is  the  second  terrace,  which  readies  to  the  chsnnel 
of  the  Jordan,  and,  in  Dr.  Anderson's  opinioi, 
has  been  excavated  by  the  river  itself  before  it  bsi 
shrunk  to  its  present  limits,  when  it  filled  the  whole 
space  between  the  eastern  and  western  &oes  of  the 
upper  terrace.  The  inner  side  of  both  upper  sod 
lower  terraces  is  furrowed  out  into  conical  knoUsy 
by  the  torrents  of  the  rains  descending  to  the  lovtr 
level.  All  along  the  channel  ofthe  river  are  found 
mounds  and  low  cliffs  of  conglomerates,  and  breodas 
of  various  ages,  and  more  %'arious  composition.  15. 
Hound  the  margin  ofthe  Dead  Sea  the  tertiary  beds 
assume  larger  and  mora  important  proporti<His  than 
by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  marb,  gypsites, 
and  conglomerates  continue  along  the  base  of  tht 
western  cliff  as  far  a.H  the  Wady  Sebbeh,  where  tbej 
attain  their  greatest  development.  South  <^  this 
they  form  a  sterile  waste  of  brilliant  white  nuri 
and  bitter  salt  flakes  ploughed  by  the  rain-torrents 
from  the  heights  into  pinnacles  and  obelisks.  At 
the  south-eastern  comer  ofthe  sea,  sandstones  b^ 
to  display  themselves  in  great  profusion,  and  extoid 
northward  beyond  Wady  Zurka  Main.  16.  The 
rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  wide  plains  which  form  the 
maritime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  also  that  of 
Esdraelon,  Gennesareth,  and  other  similar  plsios; 
will  complete  our  sketch  of  the  geology.  The  former 
of  these  districts  is  a  region  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
miles  in  width,  intervening  between  the  central  high- 
lands and  the  sea.  It  is  formed  of  washings  £rom 
those  highlai-.ds,  brought  down  by  the  heavy  rains 
which  fall  in  the  winter  months.  The  soil  b  a  Wfiht 
loamy  sand,  red  in  some  places,  and  deep  black  in 
othen.  17.  The  plain  of  Gennesareth  is  nnder 
similar  conditions,  except  that  its  outer  edge  is 
bounded  by  the  lake  instead  of  the  ocean.     18.  The 
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abun  of  EfldraeloQ  lies  between  two  ranges  of  high- 
land, with  a  third  (the  hills  separating  it  from  the 
plain  of  Akka),  at  its  north-west  end.     The  soil  of 
this  plain  is  also  rolcanic,  though  ^ot  so  purely  so 
as  that  of  Genneaareth.    19.  Bitumen  or  asphaltum, 
called  hj  the  Arabs  el  hummar  (the  *  slime '  of  Gen. 
xi.  3),  is  only  met  with  in  the  valley  of  Jordan.  At 
Hasbdya,  the  most  remote  of  the  sources  of  the 
rirer,  it  is  obtained  from  pits  or  wells  which  are 
sank  throngh  a  mass  of  bituminous  earth  to  a  depth 
of  about  180  feet.    It  is  also  found  in  small  fragments 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  occasionally, 
thoogh  rarely,  very  large  masses  of  it  are  discovered 
floating  in  the  water.     20.  Sulphur  is  found  on 
iho  W.  and  S.  and  S.E.  portions  of  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea.     Nitre  is  rare.     Rock-salt  abounds  in 
largo  masses.     The  salt  mound  of  Kashm  Uadwn 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  an  enormous 
j^le,  5  miles  long  by  2^  broad,  and  some  hundred 
ftet  in  height.  — The  Botany.— The  Botany  of 
Syria  and   Palestine  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  rich  and 
▼aried  on  the  globe.     What  differences  it  presents 
are  due  to  a  slight  admixture  of  Persian  forms  on 
ikut  eastern  frontier,  of  Arabian  and  Egyptian  on  the 
soathem,  and  of  Arabian  and  Indian  tropical  plants 
in  the  low  torrid  depression  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea.      On   the  other  hand,   Palestine  forms  the 
aonthem  and  eastern  limit  of  the  Asia  Minor  liora, 
and  contains  a  multitude  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs 
tiiat  advance  no  further  souUi  and  east.     Owing, 
however,  to  the  geographical  position  and  the  moun- 
tainons  character  of  Asia  ifinor  and  Syria,  the 
main  features  of  their  flora  are  essentially  Mediter- 
lanean-European,  and  not  Asiatic     As  elsewhere 
throagbout  the  Mediterranean  i-^'ons,  Syria  and 
Fklestine  were  eviedntly  once  thickly  covered  with 
fimsts,  which  on  the  lower  hills  and  plains  have 
been  cither  entirely  removed,  or  else  re^iuced  to  the 
condition  of  brushwood  and  copse ;  but  which  still 
abound  on  the  mountains,  and  along  certain  pai'ts  of 
the  sesrcoast.     The  flora  of  Syria,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  may  be  roughly  classed  under  three  prin- 
ctjal  Botanical  r^ons,  corresponding  with  the  phy- 
acal  characters  of  the  country.     These  are  (1),  the 
western  or  sea-board  half  of  Syiia  and  Palestine,  in- 
doding  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lesbanon,  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria,  Galilee,  Somalia, 
and  Judea.     (2)  The  desett  or  eastern  half,  which 
indudes  the  east  flanks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  the 
phdn  of  Damascus,  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  valley. 
(3)  The  middle  and   upper  mountain  regions  of 
Jloont  Casios,  and  of  Lebanon  above  3400  feet, 
and  of  the  Anti -Lebanon  above  4000  feet     These 
Botanical    regions    present    no  deflnite  boundary 
line.     I.  Western  Syria  and  Palestine. — The  flora 
throoghoat  this  distinct  is  made  up  of  such  a  mul- 
titude of  diflerent  families  and  genera  of  plants,  that 
it  b  not  easy  to  characterise  it  by  the  mention  of  a 
few.    Amongst  trees,  oaks  are  by  far  the  most  pre- 
Talent,  and  are  the  only  ones  that  form  continuous 
woods,  except  the  Finus  maritima  and  P.  Halep- 
tfuit  (Aleppo  Pine).   The  most  prevalent  oak  is  the 
Quercus  pseudo-coccifera.    It  is  called  holly  by 
many  travellers,  and  Querctts  Hex  by  others,  both 
T«y  diflerent  trees.     Q.  pseudo-^xxxifera  is  perhaps 
the  commonest  plant  in  all   Syria  and  Palestine, 
corering  as  a  low  dense  bush  many  squai'e  miles 
of  hilly  country  everywhere,  but  rarely  or  never 
growing  in  the  plains.  1 1  seldom  becomes  a  large  tree, 
except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon,  or  where,  as 
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m  the  case  of  the  famous  oak  of  Mamre,  it  is  allowed 
to  attain  its  full  size.   The  only  other  oaks  that  are 
common  are  the  (?.  infectoria  (a  gall  oak),  and  Q, 
Aegiiops,    The  Q.  infectoria  'is  a  small  dedduons- 
leaved  tree,  found  here  and  there  in  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  on  the  Lebanon.     Q.  Aegiiops  again  is  the  Va- 
lonia  oak ;   a  low,  very  stout-trunked  sturdy  tree, 
common   in  Galilee,  and  especially  on  Tabor  and 
Carmel.    This,  Dr.  Hooker  is  inclined  to  believe, 
is  the  oak  of  Bashan.     The  troM  of  the  genus 
Pistacia  rank  next  in  abundance  to  the  Oak,  and 
of  these  there  are  three  species  in  Syria,  two  wild 
and  most  abundant,  but  the  third,  P.  vera,  which 
yields  the  well-known  pistachio  nut,   very  rare. 
The  Carob  or  Locust-tree,  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  ranks 
perhaps  next  in  abundance  to  the  forcing  trees. 
The  oriental   Plane  is  far  from  uncommon,  and 
though  generally  cultivated,  it  is  to  all  appearance 
wild  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
non.    The  Sycamore-fig  is  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  and  attains  a  large  site ;  its 
wood  is  mudi  used,  especially  in  Egypt,  where  the 
mummy-cases  were  formerly  made  of  it.     Poplars, 
especially  the  aspen  and  white  popUr,  are  extremely 
common  by  stieams.    The  Walnut  is  more  common 
in  Syria  than  in  Palestine.    Of  large  native  shrubs 
or  small  trees  almost  universally  spread  over  the 
district  are.  Arbutus  Andrachne,  which  is  oomnuHi 
in  the  hilly  country  from  Hebron  northward ;   Cra- 
taegus Aronia,  which  grows  equally  in  dry  rocky 
exposures,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  cool 
mountain  valleys.    Cypresses  are  common  about 
vilUiges.    Zizyphus  Spina-Christi,  Christ's  Thorn — 
oflen  called  jujube— Uie  Nubk  of  the  Arabs,  is  most 
common  on  dry  open  plains,  as  that  of  Jericho. 
The  Paliurus  aculeatus,  also  called  Christ's  Thorn, 
resembles  it  a  good  deal,  but  ii  much  less  common; 
it  abounds  in  the  Anti-Lebanon.   Styrax  officinalis, 
which  used  to  yield  the  famous  Storax,  abounds  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  hilly.     Tamarisk  is 
common,  but  seldom  attains  a  large  size.    Oleander 
claims  a  separate  notice,  from  its  great  beauty  and 
abundance ;  lining  the  banks  of  the   streams  and 
lakes  in  gravelly  places,  and  bearing  a  profusion 
of  blossoms.     Other    still  smaller    but  familiar 
shrubs  are  Phyllyraea,  Rhanmus  alatemus,  and 
others  of  that  genus.  JRhus  Coriaria,  several  l^um- 
inous  shrubs,  as  Anagyris  foeUda^  Calycotome  and 
Genista ;  Cotoneaster,  the  common  bramble,  dog- 
rose,  and  hawthorn,  Elaeagnus,  wild  olive,  Lydum 
Europaeum,  Vitex  agwuM-castus,  sweet  bay  (Xottrus 
nohilis).  Ephedra,  ClematiSf  Gum-Cistus,  and  the 
(aper  plant.     Of  planted  trees  and   large  shrubs, 
the  first  in  importance  is  the  Vine,  which  is  most 
abundantly  cultivated  all  over  the  country,  and 
pi-oduces,  as  in  the  time  of  theCanaanites,  enormous 
bunches  of  grapes.    This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  southern  disti-icts ;  those  of  Eshcol  being  still 
particularly  fiunous.     Next  to  the  vine,  or  even  in 
some  respects  its  superior  in  importance,  ranks  the 
Olive,  which  nowhere  grows  in  greater  luxuriance 
and  abundance  than  in  Palestine,  where  the  oUve 
orchards  form  a  prominent  feature  throughout  the 
landscape,  and  have  done  so  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  perhaps  most  skilfully  and  carefully  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.     The  Fig  forms 
another  most  important  crop  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  one  which  is  apparently  greatly  increasing  in 
extent.     The  early  figs,  which  ripen  about  June, 
are  reckoned  espedally  good.     The  summer  figs 
again  ripen  in  August,  and  a  third  crop  appears 
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Btill  later  when  the  leaves  are  shed ;  these  are  occa- 
sionally  gathered  as  late  as  January.    The  quince, 
apple,  almond,  walnut,  peach,  and  apricot,  are  all 
most  abundant  field  or  orchard  crops.    The  pome- 
granate grows  everywhere  as  a  bush :  but,  like  the 
orange,  Elaeagnus,  and  other  less  common  plants, 
is  more  often  seen  in  gai-dens  than  in  fields.     The 
Banana  is  only  found   near  the    Mediterranean. 
Dates  are  not  frequent :  thej  are  most  common  at 
Caiffa  and  Jaffa,  where  the  fruit  ripens.     Of  the 
well-known  palm-grove  of  Jericho  no  tree  is  stand- 
ing.   The  C^untiOf  or  Prickl j  Pear,  is  most  abund- 
ant throughout  Syria.     It  is  in  general   use  for 
hedging,  and  its  well-known   fruit  is  extensively 
eaten  by  all  classes.     Of  dye-stufis  the  Carthamiu 
(Safflower)  and  Indigo  are  both  cultivated ;  and  of 
textiles,  flax,  Hemp,  and  Cotton.     The  Carob,  or 
St.  John's  Bread  {CeraUmia  Siliqua),  has  already 
been  mentioned  amongst  the  conspicuous  trees.   The 
Cistus  or  Rock-rose  is  the  shrub  from  which  Gum- 
Labdanum  was  collected  in  the  islands  of  Candia 
and  Cyprus.     With  regard  to  the  rich  and  varied 
herbaceous  vegetation  of  West  Syria  and  Palestine, 
it  is  difficult  to  afibixl  any  idea  of  its  nature  to  the 
English  non-botanical  reader.    The  plants  contained 
in  ifus  botanical  region  probably  number  not  less  than 
2000  or  2500,  of  which  perhaps  500  are  British 
wild  flowers.     The  most  abundant  natural  £miilies 
of  plants  in  West  Syria  and  Palestine  are — (1)  Ztf- 
guminosae,    (2)    Compositae,    (3)   Labiatae,   (4) 
Cruciferae\  after  which  come  (5)  Umbettiferae, 
(6)  Caryophytteae,  (7)  Boragineaej  (8)  Scrophu' 
larineaet  (9)  Oramineae^  and  (10)  LUiaceae, — (1.) 
Leguminosae  abound  in  all  situations,  especially  the 
genera   Trifoiium,    Trigonellat    Jfedicago,  Lotus, 
Vicia,  and  Orobutt  in  the  richer  soils,  and  Astragalus 
in  enormous  profusion  in  the  drier  and  more  barren 
districts.     Of  the  shrubby  Legumxnosae  there  are 
a  few  species  of  Qenistny  Cytisus,  Ononis,  Retama, 
Anagyris,  CcUycotome,  Coronilla,  and  Acacia,    One 
species,  the  Ceratonia,  is  arboreous.— -  (2.)  Ct)7n- 
positae. — No  family  of  plants  more  strikes  the  ob- 
server than  the  Compositae,  from  the  vast  abund- 
ance of  thistles  and   centauries   and  other  spring 
plants  of  the  same  tribe,  which  swarm  alike  over 
the  richest  pliuns  and  most  stony  hills,  often  tower- 
ing high  above  all  other  herbaceous  vegetation.   We 
can  only  mention  the  genera  CetUaurea,  Echinops^ 
Onopordum,   Cirsium^   Cynara,  and  Carduus,  as 
being  eminently  conspicuous  for  their  numbers  or 
size.  —  (3.)  Labiaiae  form  a  promment  feature 
everywhere,  and  one  all  the  more  obtrusive  from 
the  fragrance  of  many  of  the  genera. — (4.)  Of  Cm- 
ciferae  here  is  little  to  remark.     Among  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  gigantic  mustard,  which  does  not 
differ  from  the  common  mustard,  Sinapis  nigra, 
save  in  size,  and  the  Anastatica  hierochuntica,  or 
i-ose  of  Jeridio. — (5.)  Umbelliferae  present  little  to 
remark  on  save  the  abundance  of  fennels  and  Bu^ 
pleurums.      The    gi*ey   and  spiny  Eryngium,  so 
abundant  on  all  the  arid  hills,  belongs  to  this  oixler. 
— (6.)  Caryophytteae  also  are  not  a  very  conspicu- 
ous order,  though  so  numerous  that  the  abundance 
of  pinks,  SHene  and  Saponaria,  is  a  marked  feature 
to  the  eye  of  the  botanist. — (7.)  The  Boragineae 
are  for  the  most  part  annual  weeds.— ^8.)  Of  iScro- 
phularineae  the  principal  genera  kre  Scrophularia, 
Veronica,  Linaria^  and  Verbaxum  (Mulleins). — 
(9.)  Grasses,  though  very  numerous  in  species,  sel- 
dom afford  a  sward  as  in  moister  and  colder  regions. — 
(10.)  LUiaceae, — ^The  variety  and  beauty  of  this 
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order  in  Syria  is  perhaps  nowhere  exceeded,  and 
especially  of  the  bulb-bearing  genera,  as  tntips,  frftiP 
laries,  squills,  gngeas,  &c.  —  Ferns  are  eKtrondy 
scarce,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  mokt 
of  the  species  belong  to  the  Lebanon  flora.     One  </ 
the  most  memorable  plants  of  this  r^oa,  and  indeed 
in  the  whole  world,  is  the  celebrated  Pkpjrus  of  the 
ancients  {Papyrus  antiqvorum),  which  U  aud  onoa 
to  have  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Nile,  but 
which  is  nowhere  found  now  in  AfKca  north  of  the 
tropics.     Of  other  Cryptogamic  plants  little   is 
known.     Cucurlntaoeae,  though  not  included  under 
any  of  the  above  heads,  are  a  very  fireqncnt  ordo' 
in  Syria.    Of  plants  that  contribute  hu^ipelT  to  thit. 
showy  character  for  which  the  herbage  of  ndeitiai 
is  &mous,  may  be  mentioned  Adorns,  BatmmaUm 
Asiaticus,  and  others ;  Anemone  coronaria^  P^PPB^ 
Glaucium,  Matthiola,  MaUsohnia,  Alytnm,  Si- 
scutetta,  Ifelianthemitm,  Cistus,  the  caper  plait, 
many  pinks,  Silene,  Saponaria,  end  OypaopkSk; 
various  Phloxes,  mallows,  Lcmatera,  Hypniam', 
many    geraniums,    Erodiums,    and  ZeyinwieoMf, 
and  L<Snatae  &r  too  numeious  to  individualiK; 
Scabiosa,  Cephakaria,  chrysanthemums,  Pyrethnm, 
ImUas,  AehUleas,  Calendulas,  Centawrsaa,  Tirag^ 
pogons,  Soorzoneras,  and  Crepis ;  many  noUe  CSin- 
panulas,  cyclamens,    Conoolvuli,  AnchM9tt$,  OmS" 
mas,  and  Echiums,  Acanthus,  Verbaacums  (nost 
conspicuoualy),   Veronioas,   Celsias,  Jffyoscyamss; 
many   Arums  in  autumn,   orchis  and    Op^rys  k 
spring ;  Narcissia,  Tazetta,  irises,  Pancratwm, 
Sternbergia,  Ohdiolus;  many  beautiful  cncMS 
and  colchicums,  squills,  TWipaocu/ut-io/fti,  O^gta, 
fritillaiies,  Attiums,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Mwimii, 
white  lily,  Hyacinthus  orientaUs,  BelUoaKm,  mi 
Asphodeii. '^  lU  Botany  of  Eastern  Syria  eei 
Palestine.  —  We  must  conflne  our  notioe  te  tfci 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  sad 
the  country  about  Damascus.    Nowhere  can  •  better 
locality  be  found  for  showing  the  contrast  betvM 
the  vegetation  of  the  eastern  and  wcston  distridi 
of  Syria  than  in  the  neighTx>urhood  of  Jenndoo* 
To  the  west  and  south  of  that  city  the  ▼alleys  sit 
full  of  the  dwarf  oak,  two  kinds  of  Pistacia,  beads 
Smilax,    Arbutus,  rose,   Aleppo   Pine,  Bkcamm 
Phyllyraea,  bramble,  and  Crataegus  Aronia,    For 
the  first  few  miles  eastward  the  olive  groves  eoi* 
tinue,  and  hero  and  there  a  carob  and  lentid^  v 
sycamore  occurs,  but  beyond   Bethany  these  ve 
scarcely  seen.     On  descending  1000  feet  below  ^ 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  valloy  of  the  Jordan,  the  sob- 
tropical  and  desert  vegetation  of  Arabia  and  Wot 
Asia   is  encountered   in  fuU   force.     Many  nlaits 
wholly  foreign  to  the  western  district  suddoJy  ip- 
pear,  and  the  flora  is  that  of  the  whole  dry  coantaj 
as  far  east  as  the  Panjab.     The  commonest  plaat  % 
the  Zizyphus  Spina-Christi,  or  nubk  of  the  Axabi, 
forming  bushes  or  small  trees.    Scarcely  leas  aboBd- 
ant,  and  as  large,  is  the   Balanites   Aegyptiaes, 
whose  fruit  yields  the  oil  called  zuk  bj  the  Arsbi, 
which  is  reputed  to  possess  henling  properties,  sad 
which  may  possibly  be  alluded  to  as  Balm  of  Gikad. 
Tamarisks  are  most  abundant.    Acacia  Pumesiaae 
is  very  abundant,  and  celebrated  for  the  delidou 
fragrance  of  its  yellow  flowers.     Ccg^paris  jpauiSi 
the  common  caper  plant,  flourishes  everywlwreiB 
the  Jordan  valley.    Alhagi  maurorttm  is  extiemelf 
common ;  as  is  the  prickly  Solanum  Sodomaum, 
with  purple  flowers  and  globular   yellow  fitutii 
commonly  known  as  the  Dead  Sea  apple.    Ota  tlis 
banks  of  the  Jordan  itself  the  arboreous  and  skmbbf 
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▼egetsUon  diiefly  consists  of  Poptdus  Evphrattca, 
tamarisk,  Osyris  alba,  PeriphcOf  Acacia  vera, 
PrwopU  Stephamana,  Jb-undo  Donax,  Lycium,  and 
Cagpparii  ^vmosa.  As  the  ground  becomes  saline, 
Ab^pUx  Halimus  and  large  Statxces  (sea-pinks) 
appear  in  vast  abundance.  Other  very  tropical 
plants  of  this  region  are  Zygophyllum  coccinetan, 
Botrhavia,  Indigo/era ;  several  Astragali,  Cassias, 
Gymnocarpum,  and  Nitraria.  At  the  same  time 
thoroughly  European  forms  are  common,  especially 
in  wet  places ;  as  dock,  mint,  Veronica,  Anagallis^ 
and  8nmu  One  renoote  and  little  risited  spot  in 
this  region  is  particnlarly  celebrated  for  the  tropical 
Character  of  its  vegetation.  This  is  the  small  valley 
af  Engedi  (Ain-jidi).  It  is  here  that  the  Saltadora 
Persica,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  mustard-tree 
<»f  Scriptore,  grows.  The  shores  immediately  around 
the  Dnd  Sea  present  abundance  of  vegetation,  though 
ahnost  wholly  of  a  saline  character.— III.  JFfora  ef 
the  Middle  and  Upper  Mountain  Regions  of  Syria, 
— ^The  oak  forms  the  prevalent  arboreous  vegetation 
of  this  region  below  5000  feet.  The  Querous 
pteudo-coodfera  and  infectoria  is  not  seen  much 
above  3000  feet,  nor  the  Valonia  oak  at  so  great 
jm  elevation ;  but  above  these  heights  some  magni- 
ficent species  occur.  A  t  the  same  elevations  j  unipcrs 
lecome  common,  but  the  species  have  not  been 
Mtkliictorily  made  out.  But  the  most  remarkable 
plant  of  the  uppei*  region  is  certainly  the  cedar. 
Lastly,  the  flora  of  the  upper  temperate  and  alpine 
Syrian  mountains  demands  some  notice.  As  bdfore 
Tcnuurked,  no  part  of  the  Lebanon  presents  a  veget- 
stkn  at  all  similar,  or  even  analogous,  to  that  of 
the  Alps  of  Europe,  India,  or  North  America.  At 
thft  elevation  of  4000  feet  on  the  Lebanon  many 
^ants  of  the  middle  and  noithem  latitudes  of 
Europe  commence,  amongst  which  the  most  con- 
spjcnoos  are  hawthorn,  dwarf  elder,  dog-rose,  ivy, 
Imtciier's  broom,  a  vaiiety  of  the  berberry,  honey- 
sudde,  maple,  and  jasmine.  A  little  higher,  at 
^7000  ft.,  occoxCoUmeaster,  Rhododendron  ponti- 
cum,  primrose,  Ikiphne  Oleoides,  several  other 
Toses,  Poterium,  Juniperus  communis,  foetidissima 
(or  exoelsa),  and  cedar.  Still  higher,  at  7-10,000  ft., 
tiMre  is  no  shrubby  vegetation,  properly  so  called. 
At  the  elevation  of  8-9000  ft  the  beautiful  silvery 
Vicia  canescens  forms  large  tufts  of  pale  blue, 
where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow.  The  most 
boreal  forma,  which  are  confined  io  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  or  thue  vidnity  of  patches  of  snow  above 
9000  ft.,  are  Drabas,  Arenaria,  one  small  Potenr 
HBa,  a  Fettucet,  an  Arabis  liice  alpina,  and  the 
Oxyria  miformis,  the  only  decidedly  Arctic  type 
m  the  whde  country.  No  doubt  Cryptogamic 
plants  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  this  r^ion,  but 
none  have  been  collected  except  ferns,  amongst 
'which  are  Cystopteris  fragilis,  Polypodium  vulgare, 
JSfephrodium  pallidum,  and  PolysHchum  angulare. 
«— ZoOLOOT.^It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  article  to 
^ve  a  general  survey  of  the  fauna  of  Palestine,  as 
the  reader  will  find  more  particular  information  in 
the  several  articles  which  treat  of  the  various  ani- 
inak  under  their  respective  names.— Jfommafia. — 
The  Cheiroptera  (bats)  are  probably  represented  in 
Palestine  l^  the  species  which  are  known  to  occur 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  we  want  precise  inform- 
ation on  this  point.  Of  the  Insectivora  we  find 
liedgehogs  (Erinaoeus  Europeus)  and  moles  (Talpa 
vulgaris,  T,  coeca  (?)  ) :  doubtless  the  family  of 
'S(^ricidae  (Shrews)  is  also  represented,  but  we  lack 
information.     Of  the  Camivora  are  still  seen  in  the 
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Lebanon,  the  Syrian  bear  ((Trsus  Syriaeus),  and 
the  panther  {^Leopardus  varius).  Jackals  and  foxes 
are  common ;  the  hyena  and  wolf  are  also  occasion- 
ally observed;  the  badger  (Meles  taxus)  is  also 
said  to  occur  in  Palestine ;  the  lion  is  no  longer  a 
resident  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  A  species  of  squirrel 
(Sciwnts  Syriaeus),  which  the  Arabs  term  Orki- 
daun,  **  the  leaper,"  has  been  noticed  on  the  lower 
and  middle  parts  of  Lebanon ;  two  kinds  of  hare, 
Lepus  Syriaeus,  and  Z.  Aegyptius ;  rats  and  mice, 
which  are  said  to  abound;  the  jerboa  {Dipus 
Aegyptius) ;  the  porcupine  {Hystrix  cristata)  ;  the 
short-tailed  field-mouse  {Arvioola  agrestis),  may  be 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  Bodentia, 
Of  the  Pachydermata,  the  wild  boar  {Sus  scrofa), 
which  is  frequently  met  with  on  Tabor  and  little 
Hermon,  appears  to  be  the  only  living  wild  ex- 
ample. The  Syrian  hyraz  is  now  but  raiely 
seen.  There  does  not  appear  to  he  at  present  any 
wild  ox  in  Palestine.  Dr.  Thomson  states  that 
wild  goats  (Ibex?)  are  still  (see  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2) 
fiiequently  seen  in  the  rocks  of  Kngedi.  The  gazelle 
{Oazella  dorcas)  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  is  the  antelope  of  the  country.  The 
Arabs  hnnt  the  gazelles  with  greyhound  and  fiUcon ; 
the  fidlow-deer  {Ikana  vulgaris)  is  said  to  be  not  un- 
frequently  observed.  Of  domestic  animals  we  need 
only  mention  the  Arabian  or  one-humped  camel, 
asses,  and  mules,  and  horses,  all  of  which  are  in  gen- 
eral use.  The  buffalo  {Bubalus  buffalo)  is  common. 
The  ox  of  the  country  is  small  and  unsightly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  richer 
pastures  the  cattle,  though  small,  are  not  unsightly ; 
the  common  sheep  of  Palestine  is  the  bnMd-teil 
{Ovis  latioaudaius)f  wiih  its  varieties;  goats  are 
extremely  common  everywhere.— iiv«s. — Palestine 
abounds  in  numerous  kinds  of  birds.  Vnltures, 
eagles,  fidoons,  kites,  owls  of  different  kinds,  repre- 
sent the  Raptorial  order.  Of  the  smaller  birds 
may  be  mentioned,  amongst  others,  the  Merops 
Pertieus,  the  Upupa  Epops,  the  Sitta  Syriaca  or 
Dalmatian  nuthatch,  sevenl  kinds  of  Silviadae,  the 
Cinnyris  OMO,  or  Palestine  sunbird,  the  Taos  xan» 
thopygos,  Paleitine  nightingale,  the  Amydnts  Tris- 
trcanii,  or  glossy  starling,  discovered  by  Mr.  Tris- 
tram in  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron ;  the  sly  and  wary 
Crateropus  chalybeus,  in  the  open  wooded  district 
near  Jericho ;  the  jay  of  Palestine  {Oarrulus  melaf 
nooephalus);  kingfishers  (Ceryle  rudis,  and  perhaps 
Alcedo  ispida)  &o\aA  about  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
and  in  the  streams  above  the  Huleh ;  the  raven,  and 
carrion  crow  ;  the  Pastor  roseus,  or  locust-bird ;  the 
common  cuckoo;  several  kinds  of  doves;  sand- 
grouse  {Pterocles),  partridges,  francolins,  quails, 
the  great  bustard,  storks,  both  the  black  and  white 
kinds,  seen  often  in  flocks  of*  some  hundreds; 
herons,  curlews,  pelicans,  sea-swallows  {Sterna), 
gulls,  &c.  bc'^Reptilia, — Several  kinds  of  lizards 
{Saura)  occur.  The  Lacerta  stelUo,  Lin.,  is  very 
common  in  ruined  walls.  The  Warcm  el  hard 
{Psammosaurvs  scincus)  is  very  common  in  the 
deserts.  The  common  Greek  tortoise  {Testudo 
Oraeea)  Dr.  Wilson  observed  at  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan ;  fi-esh-water  tortoises  (probably  Emus  Cas- 
pusa)  are  found  abundantly  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  country  in  the  streams  of  Esdraelon  and  of  the 
higher  Jordan  valley,  and  in  the  lakes.  The  cha- 
meleon {Chameleo  vulgaris)  is  common ;  the  croco- 
dile does  not  occur  in  Palestine;  the  M<mitor 
Niloticus  has  doubtl^s  been  confounded  with  it. 
In  the  south  of  Palestine  especially  reptiles  of 
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yarioas  kinds  abound ;  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, a  large  Acanthodaciylus  frequents  old 
buildings;  a  large  species  of  Uromaaiix,  at  least 
two  species  of  Gecko  {Tarentola\  a  Gongylus 
(jocelkUua  7),  several  other  AoanthodadyU  and  Seps 
iridactylus  have  been  observed.  Of  Ophidians, 
then  is  more  than  one  species  of  Echidna ;  a  JVdta, 
several  lyopidonoti,  a  Coronelh,  a  Coiubtr  (fnptr- 
gatus?)  occur  ;  and  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
land  the  desert  form  Cerastes  ffasselquistii  has 
been  ol»erved.  Of  the  Batrachia  we  hare  little 
information  beyond  that  supplied  by  Kitto,  vi2. 
that  'frogs  (JRcma  esculenta)  abound  in  the  marshy 
pools  of  Palestine ;  that  they  are  of  a  large  size, 
but  are  not  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  The  tree-frog 
{Ifyh)  and  toad  {Bufo)  are  also  very  common.— 
Pisces. — The  principid  kinds  which  are  caught  off 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  supplied  by  the 
families  Sparidae,  Percidae,  Scomberidaef  Raiadae, 
and  Plewx)nectidae.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  has  been 
always  celebrated  for  its  fish.  Burckhardt  says 
the  most  common  species  are  the  binny  ( Cyprinus 
lepidotus),  and  a  fish  called  Mesht,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  a  foot  long  and  5  inches  bixwd,  with 
a  fiat  body  like  the  sole.  The  Binny  is  a  species 
of  barbel ;  it  is  the  Barbus  Binni  of  Cuv.  and 
Valenc;  the  Mesht  is  undoubtedly  a  species  of 
Chromius,  one  of  the  Labridae,  and  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  C,  NUoiicus,  Concerning  the 
other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  we  have 
little  information.  Molluscs  are  numerous.  The 
land  shells  may  be  classified  in  four  groups.  In  the 
north  of  the  country  the  prevailing  tjrpe  is  that  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  mountain  r^on,  numerous 
species  of  the  genus  ClausHia,  and  of  opaque  Bulimi 
and  Pupc^  predominating.  On  the  coast  and  in  the 
plains  the  common  shells  of  the  East  Mediterranean 
basin  abound,  e.  g.  Helix  Pisana,  H.  SyriacGy  &c 
In  the  south,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  oocui-s  a 
very  interesting  group,  chiefly  confined  to  the  genus 
Helix,  three  subdivisions  of  which  may  be  typified 
by  H.  Boissieri,  H,  Seettena,  H.  tuberoidoaa,  i-e- 
calling  by  their  thick,  calcareous,  lustreless  coating, 
the  prevalent  types  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Sahara. 
In  tiie  valley  of  the  Jordan  the  prevailing  group  is 
a  subdivision  of  the  genus  Bulimus,  rounded,  semi- 
pellucid,  and  lustrous,  very  numerous  in  species, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  pot:uliar  to  the  district. 
These  may  be  typified  by  B.  Jordani  and  B.  Alep- 
pensis.  Of  the  Crustacea  we  know  scarcely  any- 
thing. The  Lepidoptera  of  Palestine  are  as  nu- 
merous and  varied  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
land  of  flowers.  All  &e  common  buttei^fiies  of 
southern  Europe,  or  nearly  allied  congeners,  are 
plentiful  in  the  cultivated  plains  and  on  the  hill- 
sides. Bees  are  common.  At  least  three  species 
of  scorpions  have  been  distinguished.  Spiders  are 
common.  Locusts  occasionally  vbit  Palestine  and 
do  infinite  damage.  Ants  are  numerous.  Of  the 
Annelida  we  have  no  infoi-mation ;  while  of  the 
whole  sub-kingdoms  of  Coelenterata  and  Protozoa 
we  are  completely  ignoi*ant.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  in  its  physical  character  Palestine  presents  on 
a  small  scale  an  epitome  of  the  natural  features  of 
all  regions,  mountainous  and  desert,  northern  and 
tropical,  maritime  and  inland,  pastoral,  arable^  and 
volcanic.  This  tact,  which  has  rendered  the  allu- 
sions in  the  Scriptures  so  varied  as  to  afford  familiar 
illostnitions  to  the  people  of  every  climate,  has  had 
its  natural  effect  on  the  zoology  of  the  country.  In 
no  other  district,  not  even  on  the  southern  slopes 
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of  the  Himalaya,  are  the  typical  fauna  of  so  many 
distinct  regions  and  zones  brought  into  tudi  dose 
juxtaposition.— The  Cum  ate.  1.  Temperaivn, 
— At  Jerusalem  January  is  the  coldest  month,  and 
July  and  August  the  hottest,  though  June  and  Sep- 
tember are  nearly  as  warm.  In  the  first-named 
month  the  average  temperature  is  49*^1  Fahr.,  and 
greatest  cold  28^ ;  in  July  and  August  the  average 
is  78^4 ;  with  greatest  heat  92^  in  the  shade  and 
143*^  in  the  sun.  The  extreme  range  in  a  single 
year  was  52^ ;  the  mean  annual  temperature  65^6. 
Though  varying  so  much  during  the  different 
seasons,  the  climate  is  on  the  whole  pretty  uniform 
from  year  to  year.  The  isothermal  line  of  mesn 
annual  temperature  of  Jerusalem  passes  through 
California  and  Florida  (to  the  north  of  Mobile). 
It  also  passes  through  Gibraltar,  and  near  Madeira 
and  the  Bermudas.  The  heat,  though  extreme  during 
the  four  midsummer  months,  is  mudi  alleviated  by 
a  sea-breeze  from  the  N.W.,  which  blows  with 
great  regularity  from  10  A.M.  till  10  p.m.  During 
January  and  February  snow  oflen  falls  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  or  more,  though  it  may  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance for  several  years  together.  Thin  ioe  is 
occasionally  found  on  pools  or  sheets  of  water,  but 
this  is  of  rare  occuiTence.  2.  Ram,  The  result  of 
Dr. ^Barclay's  obsen-ations  is  to  show  that  the 
greatest  fidl  of  rain  at  Jerusalem  in  a  single  year 
was  85  inches,  and  the  smallest  44,  the  mean  beiog 
61*6  inches.  These  figures  wiU  be  best  appreci- 
ated by  recollecting  that  the  average  rain-fiill  of 
London  during  the  whole  year  is  only  25  inches, 
and  that  in  the  wettest  parts  of  the  country,  sudi  a» 
Cumberland  and  Devon,  it  rarely  exceeds  60  inches. 
As  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Luke  di.  54),  the 
rains  come  chiefly  from  the  S.  or  S.W.  They 
commence  at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  ci 
November,  and  continue  with  greater  or  less  con- 
stancy till  the  end  of  February  or  middle  of  Mardi, 
and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  till  the  end  of 
ApriL  Between  April  and  November  there  is, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  fine  weaUier,  and  skies  without  a  doud. 
During  the  summer  the  dews  are  very  heavy,  and 
often  saturate  the  traveller's  tent  as  if  a  shower  had 
passed  over  it.  The  eights,  especially  towards  sun- 
rise, aro  very  cold,  and  thick  fogs  or  mists  are 
common  all  over  the  country.  Thunder-storms 
of  great  violence  are  frequent  during  the  winter 
months.  3.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  lowland  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  is  much  greater  and  more  oppr»»ve,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
absence  of  any  breeze,  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  mannei-  in  which  the  heat  is  confined  and 
reflected  by  the  enclosing  heights  ;  perhaps  also  to 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  due  to  the  depth 
below  the  sea  level  of  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  Joi^an 
valley,  and  the  remains  of  volcanic  agency,  which 
we  have  alreaiiy  shown  to  be  still  in  existence  in 
this  very  depressed  r^on.  The  harv<*st  in  the 
Ghor  is  fully  a  month  in  advance  of  that  <m 
the  highlands,  and  the  fields  of  wheat  are  still  green 
on  the  latter  when  the  grain  is  being  threshed  in 
tiie  former.  4.  The  climate  of  the  maiitime  low- 
land exhibits  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  of 
the  Jordan  vnlley,  but,  being  much  more  elevated, 
and  exposed  on  its  western  side  to  the  sea-breeze,  is 
not  so  oppressively  hot.  This  district  retains  much 
tropical  vegetation.  Here  also  the  harvest  is  ia 
advance  of  that  of  the  mountainous  districts.  In  the 
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irialcr  montht  hnverer  th<  climnlc  o{  thew  regiDu 

the  imritinie  di.lrict.  of  the  north  of  lUlj. 

FallO.  Tht  Hcond  kd  of  lieuUn.  father  of 
Oinb  (Ei.  vi.  14  ;  Num.  iiri.  5,  8 ;  1  Chr.  t.  3) 
and  foundtr  of  the  rimiljr  of 

FmllniUa,  tha  (Num.  iivi.  5). 

Ttlm«r-«om  (Heb.  giiam),  occun  Joel  i.  4, 
ii.W;  Anuir,9.  Boehart  hutudairourfd  to  show 
that  gii&n  douria  lome  ipecia  of  locuit.  We 
pnTet  to  fhllaw  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  which  are 
fonsieteut  vjth  eadi  other  in  the  nndering  of  the 
llcbreir  woiil  in  the  three  paisaga  nhere  it  is 
fduud.  The  jrii^Tii  of  AH^tle  evidently  denotes 
.1  cilerplllar.  The  £ruca  ofthe  Vuig.ii  the  xii^rq 
of  the  Gnek«.  The  Chaldee  and  Spiac  undei^tuid 
hium  locQjt  larra  hy  the  Hebrew  word.  Tjchsen 
identifies  the  'jAz&m  with  the   Qrylba  crutatut^ 
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(9.)  The  word  Phoenicia,  whii4  axan  twice  fci 
the  N.  T.  (Ads  li.  19,  iv.  3]  [>  in  all  probability 
derired  fnirn  the  Greek  woitl  for  a  FcJm.  (10.) 
Luttr,  Phoeoii  in  the  island  of  Crete,  the  hartMHi 
whieh  St.  Paul  was  p]'eTeiilid  by  the  stoi-m  fi-oni 
iching  (Acta  nvii.  12),  has  doubtless  the  stune 
ri™tion.     Ftom   the  pusages  where  there  i>  a 

the  emblematical  uses  of  i[  in  sl:ripture.  Under 
this  head  tnay  be  classed  the  following:— (1.)  The 
■Iriking  appearance  of  the  tree,  iti  uprlghtoess  and 
beauty,  would  natanlly  sTiggest  the  giving  of  it* 

ooasionallj-   to   women    (Gen.    nxviii.    6; 

1.  liii,  1,  liy,  27),  (2.)  We  have  notices  o( 
mptoyment  of  tiiii  form  in  decoraliTe  art, 
in  the  real  t*mple  of  Solomon 


h  Afjic. 

Falivtm  (Heb. 


6r),     Under  this  gene: 
lerm  many  species  are  bolanicallj  included ;  b 
we  han  here  only  lo  do  with  the  Date-palm,  t 
PAcenix  Daetyli/tra  of  Linnaeus.     It  grew  Tery 
nbundmtl;  in  many  porli  of  the  Levant.     WhiU 
thii  tree  wm  abundant  generally  in  tlie  Levant, 


tiirUtic  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  r^lons. 
The  following  places  may  be  enumented  fmm  " 
Bible  as  haling  some  conoeiian  with  the  palm-ti 
either  in  the  deriiation  of  iht  name,  or  in  iIm  m 
lion  of  the  tree  M  growing  on  the  tpoL     (1.) 
Emt,  one  of  the  italicni  of  the  IiEaclitei  betwem 
l^ypt  and  Snai,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  then 
were  "  twelre  wells  (fonntains)  of  vater,  and  Uu 
score  and  ten  palm-trees"  [Ex.  it.  3T  ;   Nti 
luiii.  9).    (S.)  Nut,  it  should  be  obserred  that 
£UTH  (Dent.  ii.  S  ;   1  K.  ll.  26)  2  K.  liT.  S" 
»Ti.  6 ;  2  Chr.  Tiii.  1 7,  iiri.  2)  is  another  plui 
faiin  of  ttie  nma  word,  and  may  likewiM  mei 
"  the  pelnvlreea."     (3.)  No  place  in  Scripture 
so  ckaely  associated  with  the  subject  before  us  «• 
JekiCbO.    Ill  ikh  palm-gTOvs  are  connectRl  with 
two  Tery  different  periods, — with  that  of  Moses 
(Deut.  ixiir.  3;  Judg.  i.  16)  and  Jochue  on  the 
one  bud,  and  that  of  the  Cnuigelisti  on  tbe  other. 
What  the  titoit  of  these  palm-groves  may  hsTe 
besi  in  the  desolate  period  of  Jericho  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  they  were  renowned  in  the  time  of  the 
ijoipeli  and  Joaephna.     The  Jewish  historian  mei 
tioos  the  limrianca  of  these  trea  ^ain  azid  uaii 
(4.)  The  name  of  HazezoM-TuIIb,  "  tlie  fdlin 
of  llie  palm-tree,"  is  dear  in  its  deriration.     Th: 
place  is  moitioned  in  the  history  L>oth  of  Abrahai 
(Gen.  nr.  7)  and  of  Jehoahaphat  (2  Chr.  n.  2' 
(5.)  Auother  place  hoTing  the  same  element  in  ii 
name,  and  doubtless  the  same  chaiacteriitic  in  i< 
tontry,  was  Bijl-T&maB  tJktdg.  ix.  33).     (B.) 
We  must  neit  mention  the  Tikar,  "  the  palm," 
wtiidi  Is  set  before  us  in  the  Tision  of  Eiekiel  (ilvii. 
19,  llriii.  28J.     (7.)  Then  is  little  doubt  that 
Ijolomon's  Tai>¥OS,  afterwards  the  famous  Palm ji-a, 
so  another  doert  frontier  far  to  the  N.E.  of  Tanur, 
is  primailly  the  same  word.'    (8.)  Hor  again  are 
the  places  of  the  N.  T.  without  their  aasodatious 
with  tbi«  characteristic  tree  of  Palestine.   BsToa^tV 
incana  ''tbe  bouse  of  dates;"  end  thus  we 
reoiiiided  that  the  palm  gre«  in  tha  neighbonrhood 
of  the  Hount  of  Olives.    This  btlpa  our  reali-^'- 
of  Onr  Sariou/s  entry  into  Jeruaalon,  vhe 
people  "  took  irancAes  of  palm-  tr€a  and  went  forth 
to  meet  Him  "  (John  lii.  13 ;  comp.  Kdi-  vkii.  15). 
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lave  been  in  relief.  It  was  a  natural  and  doubtleu 
customary  kind  of  ornamentation  iu  Eastern  arcU- 
«;tu[«.  (3.)  With  a  t]ee  so  abundant  in  Judaea, 
md  so  markal  in  its  growth  and  appearance,  as  tbe 
palm,  it  sccnu  rather  reniarkshls  that  it  does  not 
ippcar  more  fieqnenlly  in  the  imagery  (rf  the  0.  T. 


There  ii,  however,  in  the  Psalms  (icii.  13)  the 
familiar  comparison,  "  The  righteous  shall  flourish 
like  the  palm-tree,"  which  suggests  a  world  of 
illustration,  whether  respect  be  had  to  Ihe  orderly 
and  regular  aspect  of  Ihe  tree,  its  fiuitfukeea,  tbe 
perpetual  greenness  of  its  foliage,  or  the  height  at 
whii:h  the  foliage  grows,  as  lu-  sa  po^hle  from 
eaith  and  as  near  as  pouibie  to  heaven.  Perliapt 
no  point  is  more  worthy  of  mention,  if  we  wish  to 
pursue  the  comparison,  than  the  elarticity  of  Ilie 
iibn  of  the  palm,  and  its  determined  growth  up- 
wards, even  when  loaded  with  weights.  (4.)  Tbe 
parage  in  Ker.  vii.  9.  where  the  gloriGad  of  all 
nation*  oi-e  described  as  "  clothed  with  white  robea 
and  palcoa  in  their  bands,"  might  seem  to  us  a 
purely  classical  image.  But  pJm-bianehei  wece 
used  by  Jews  in  token  of  victory  and  peace  (I  Hacc. 
liu.  51:2Mncci.T,iiv.  4).    Aa  to  the  industrial 
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and  domestic  uses  of  the  palm,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  veiy  nameroos :  but  there  is  no  clear 
allusion  to  them  in  the  Bible.  That  the  ancient 
Orientals,  however,  made  use  of  wine  and  honey 
obtained  from  the  Palm-tree  is  evident  from  Hero- 
dotus, Strabo,  and  Pliny.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  the  honey  mentioned  in  some  places  may  be 
palm-sugar.  (In  2  Chr.  xzxi.  5  the  margin  has 
"dates.")  There  may  also  in  Cant.  vii.  8,  *'  I  will 
(i;o  up  to  the  pnlm-tree,  I  will  take  hold  of  the 
boughs  thereof,"  be  a  rcfei-ence  to  climbing  for  the 
fruit.  So  in  ii.  3  and  elsewhere  {e.  g.  Ps.  :.  3)  the 
fi-uit  of  the  palm  may  be  intended :  but  this  cannot 
be  proved.  It  is  curious  that  tliis  tree,  onoe  so 
abundant  in  Judaea,  is  now  comparatively  rare, 
except  in  the  Philistine  plain,  and  in  &e  old  Phoenicia 
about  Beyrout, 

Pally.    [Medicine.] 

Pal'tL  The  Benjamite  spy ;  son  of  Raphu 
(Num.  xiii.  9). 

Pal'tiel.  The  son  of  Axzan  and  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (Num.  zzxiv.  26).  He  was  one 
of  the  twelve  appointed  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan 
among  the  trihes  west  of  JoMan. 

Pal'tlte,  the.  Helez  **  the  Paltite  *'  is  named 
in  2  Sam.  zxiii.  26  among  David's  mighty  men. 

Pamphylia,  one  of  the  coast-regions  in  the 
south  of  Asia  Minor,  having  CiLiCiA  on  the  east, 
and  Ltcia  on  the  west.  In  the  Persian  war,  while 
Cilicia  contributed  a  hundred  ships  and  Lyda  fitly, 
Pamphylia  sent  only  thirty.  The  name  probably 
then  embraced  little  more  than  the  crescent  of 
comparatively  level  ground  between  Taurus  and 
the  sea.  The  Roman  oi^ganization  of  the  country, 
however,  gave  a  wider  range  to  the  term  Pamphylia. 
In  St.  Paul's  time  it  was  not  only  a  i^egular  pro- 
vince, but  the  Emperor  Claudius  had  united  Lycia 
with  it,  and  probably  also  a  good  part  of  Pisidia. 
It  was  in  Pamphylia  that  St.  Paul  first  entei^ 
Asia  Minor,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Cypiiis. 
He  and  Barnabas  sailed  up  tlie  river  Cestrus  to 
PEROA  (Acts  xiii.  13).  We  may  conclude,  fj-om 
Acts  ii.  10,  that  there  were  many  Jews  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  possibly  Perga  had  a  synagogue.  The 
two  missionaries  finally  left  Pamphylia  by  its  chief 
seaport,  Attalia.  Many  years  afterwards  St.  Paul 
sailed  near  the  coast  (Acts  xxvii.  5). 

PaxL  Of  the  six  words  so  ivndei-ed  in  A.V.,  two, 
machdbath  and  masrith,  seem  to  imply  a  shallow 
pan  or  plate,  such  as  is  used  by  Bedouins  and  Syiians 
for  baking  or  dressing  rapidly  their  cakes  of  meal, 
such  as  were  used  in  legal  oblations:  the  others, 
especially  rfr,  a  deeper  vessel  or  caldron  for  boiling 
meiit,  placed  during  the  process  on  three  stones. 

Pannag,  an  article  of  commerce  exported  from 
Palestine  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17),  the  nature  of 
which  is  a  pure  matter  of  conjecture,  as  the  term 
occurs  nowhei-e  else.  A  comparison  of  the  passage 
in  Ezekiel  with  Gen.  xliii.  11,  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  pannag  represents  some  of  the  spices 
grown  in  Palestine.  The  I|.XX.,  in  rendering  it 
Kcurla,  favours  this  opinion.  Hitzig  observes  that  a 
similar  term  occura  in  Sanscrit  (pannagd)  for  an 
aromatic  plant.  The  Syiiac  version,  on  the  other 
hand,  understands  by  it  '*  millet." 

Paper.    [Writing.] 

Paphoi,  a  town  at  the  west  end  of  CrPRUS, 
connected  by  a  road  with  Salamis  at  the  east  end. 
Paul  and  Bainabas  travelled,  on  their  fii-st  mis- 
sionary expedition,  "through  the  isle,"  from  the 
latter  place  to  the  fonner  (Acts  xiii.  6).    The  great 
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characteristic  of  I^phos  was  the  worship  o#  Aphio- 
dite  or  Venus,  who  was  here  fabled  to  have  risen 
from  the  sea.  Her  temple,  however,  was  at  "  Old 
Paphos,"  now  called  Kuklia,  The  haiixMir  and 
the  chief  town  were  at  *'New  Paphos,*'  at  some 
little  distance.     The  place  is  still  called  Bafa, 

PapyniB.    [Reed/] 

Parable  (Heb.  m&Ml\  wcipaiSoX^:  parMU^ 
The  distinction  between  the  Paivble  and  one  cognate 
form  of  teaching  has  been  discussed  ander  Fable. 
Something  remains  to  be  said  (1 )  as  to  the  wchtI, 
(2)  as  to  the  Panbles  of  the  Gospels,  (S)  as  to  the 
laws  of  their  intei-pretation.  I.  The  word  PartMe^ 
in  Gr.  FaraboU  (wofxijSoX^),  does  not  of  itself 
imply  a  narrative.  The  juxtaposition  of  two 
things,  differing  in  most  points,  but  agnang  in 
some,  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  comparison  thus 
proiluced  within  the  etymology  of  the  word.  In 
Hellenistic  Greek,  however,  it  acquired  a  wider 
meaning,  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
mdshal,  for  which  the  LXX.  writers  with  hardly 
an  exception,  make  it  the  equivalent.  That  word 
( =  similitude)  had  a  large  range  of  applicntioo, 
and  was  applied  sometimes  to  the  shortest  proverbs 
(1  Sam.  X.  12,  xxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  vii.  20},  some- 
times to  dark  prophetic  ntterances  (Num.  xxiU.  7, 
18,  zxiv.  3;  Ez.  XX.  49),  sometimes  to  enigmatic 
maxims  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  2 ;  Pit>v.  i.  6),  or  met^ihon 
expanded  into  a  narrative  (Ex.  xii.  22).  In  the 
N.  T.  itself  the  word  is  used  with  a  like  latitode. 
II.  The  Parable  differs  fi-om  tlie  Mythos  in  ben^ 
the  result  of  a  consdons  deliberate  choice,  not  the 
growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  personifyh^ 
attributes,  appearing,  no  one  knows  how,  in  popular 
belief.  It  differs  from  the  Aliegoi^,  in  that  the 
latter,  with  its  direct  personification  cf  ideas  or 
attributes,  and  the  names  which  designate  then, 
involves  really  no  comparison.  The  virtues  and 
vices  of  roanland  appear,  as  in  a  di-ama,  in  their 
own  character  and  costume.  The  allegory  is  self- 
interpreting.  The  parable  demands  attention,  in* 
sight,  sometimes  an  actual  explanation.  It  difien 
iMtly  from  the  Proverb,  in  tliat  it  must  indode  a 
similitode  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb  nay 
assert,  without  a  similitude,  some  wide  generalizi- 
tion  of  experience.  To  understand  tbe  relation  i^ 
the  parables  of  the  Gospels  to  our  Lord's  teaching, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  use  made  of  them  ^ 
previous  or  contemporary  teachers.  They  appear 
frequently  in  the  Gemara  and  Midrash,  and  aie 
ascribed  to  Hillel,  Shammai,  and  other  great  Rabbb 
of  the  two  preceding  centuries.  Later  Jewish 
writers  have  seen  in  this  employment  of  parables  a 
condescension  to  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  who  cannot  be  taught  otherwise.  For 
them,  as  for  women  or  children,  parables  are  the 
natural  and  fit  method  of  instruction.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  this  represents  the 
use  made  of  them  by  the  Kabbis  of  Our  Lord's 
time.  The  language  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  oonfines 
them  to  the  scribe  who  devotes  himself  to  study. 
The  parable  was  made  the  instrument  for  traching 
the  young  disciple  to  discern  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom of  which  the  ** accursed"  multitude  woe 
ignorant.  The  teaching  of  Our  Loi-d  at  the  com- 
mencement of  His  ministry  was,  in  every  way,  the 
opposite  of  this.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  "  words  of  Giace 
which  he  spake,  **not  as  the  scribes."  So  &r 
some  montlis  He  taught  in  the  synagogues  and  oo 
the  sea-shoiv  of  Galilee,  as  He  had  before  taught  in 


Jcrasalrai,  and  as  yet  without  a  parable.  Bat 
then  there  comes  a  change.  The  direct  teaching 
was  met  with  scoi-n,  unbelief,  hardness,  and  He 
seems  for  a  time  to  abandon  it  for  that  which  took 
the  form  of  parables.  The  question  of  the  disdples 
(Biatt.  xiii.  10)  implies  that  they  weie  astonished. 
Their  master  was  speaking  to  the  multitude  in  the 
parables  and  dark  sayings  which  the  Rabbis  i-esen'ed 
for  their  chosen  disciples.  Here  for  them  were  two 
grounds  of  wcmder.  Here,  for  us,  is  the  key  to 
the  explanation  which  He  gave,  that  He  had  chosen 
this  form  of  teaching  because  the  people  were 
spiritoally  blind  and  deaf  (Matt.  xiii.  13),  and  in 
onler  that  they  might  remain  so  (Mark  iv.  12). 
Two  interpretations  have  been  given  of  these  ^h>rds. 
(1.)  Spiritual  truths,  it  has  been  said,  aie  in  thero- 
aelrei  hard  and  uninviting.  Men  needed  to  be  won 
to  them  by  that  which  was  more  attractive.  (2.) 
Others  again  have  seen  in  this  use  of  parables  some- 
Uiing  of  a  penal  character.  To  the  inner  circle  of 
the  choam  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  To  those  who  ai-e  without,  all 
these  things  are  done  in  parables. — Neither  view  is 
wholly  satisfiictory.  Each  contains  a  partial  truth. 
The  wortii  of  parables,  as  instmments  of  teaching, 
lies  in  their  being  at  once  a  test  of  character,  and 
in  their  presenting  each  form  of  character  with  that 
which,  as  a  penrJty  or  blessing,  is  adapted  to  it* 
They  withdraw  the  light  from  those  who  love  dark- 
ness. They  protect  the  truth  which  they  enshrine 
from  the  mockery  of  the  scoffer.  They  leave 
something  even  with  the  careless  which  may  be 
interpreted  and  understood  afterwards.  They  re- 
veal, oa  the  other  hand,  the  seekers  after  truth. 
These  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  and  will  not 
rest  till  the  teacher  has  explained  it.  In  this  way 
the  parable  did  its  work,  found  oHt  the  fit  hearers 
and  led  them  on.  In  the  parables  which  i-emain  it 
is  possible  to  trace  something  like  an  order.  (A.) 
There  is  the  group  which  have  for  their  subject  the 
laws  of  the  E^vine  Kingdom.  Under  this  head  we 
have — 1.  The  Sower  (Matt.  xiiL ;  Mark  iv. ;  Luke 
Tfii.).  2.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Matt.  xiii.). 
3.  The  Mostard-Seed  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  iv.).  4. 
The  Seed  cast  into  the  Ground  (Mark  iv.).  5. 
The  Leaven  (Matt.  xiii.).  6.  The  Hid  Treasure 
<Matt.  xni.).  7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt. 
jLiu,).  8.  The  Net  cast  into  the  Sea  (Matt.  xiii.). 
(B.)  When  the  next  parables  meet  us  they  are  of 
a  different  type  and  occupy  a  different  position. 
They  are  drawn  from  the  life  of  men  rather  than 
from  the  world  of  nature.  They  are  such  as  these 
—9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke  vii.).  10.  The 
Merciless  Servant  (Matt  xviii.).  11.  The  Good 
Samaritan  (Luke  x.)  12.  The  Friend  at  Midnight 
(Lnkexi.).  13.  The  Rich  Fool  (Luke  xii.).  14. 
The  Wedding  Feast  cLuke  xii.).  15.  The  Fig-Tree 
(Luke  xiii.).  16.  The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.). 
17.  The  Lost  Sheep  (Matt,  xviii. ;  Luke  xv.).  18. 
The  Lost  Piece  of  Money  (Luke  xr.).  19.  The 
Prodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.).  20.  The  Unjust  Steward 
(Luke  xri.).  21.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus 
<Lnke  xri.).    22.  The  Unjust  Judge  (Luke  xviii.^. 

23.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.). 

24.  The  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Matt.  xx.). 
(C.)  Towards  the  dose  of  Our  Loi-d's  ministry,  the 
parables  are  again  theocratic,  but  the  phase  of  tlie 
brrine  Kingdom,  on  which  they  chietly  dwell,  is 
that  of  its  final  consummation.  To  this  class  w^e 
may  refer— 25.  The  Pounds  (Luke  xix.).  26.  The 
Two  Sons  (Matt.  xxi.).    27.  The  Vineyard  let  out 
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to  Husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi. ;  Mark  xii. ;  Luke  xx.). 
28.  The  MaiTiage-Feast  (Matt.  xxii.).  29.  The 
Wise  and  Foolish  Vii-gins  (Matt.  xxr.).  30.  The 
Talents  (Matt.  xxv.).  31.  The  Sheep  and  tlie 
Goats  (Matt.  xxv.).  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
several  Gospels  that  the  greater  part  of  the  parables 
of  the  first  and  third  groups  belong  to  St.  Matthew, 
emphatically  the  Evangelist  of  the  kingdom.  Those 
of  the  second  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  St. 
Luke.  in.  Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  interpret- 
ation. It  has  been  urged  by  fome  writers,  by  none 
with  greater  foi-ce  or  clearness  than  by  Chrysostom, 
that  there  is  a  scope  or  purpose  for  each  parable, 
and  that  our  aim  must  be  to  discern  this,  not  to 
find  a  special  significance  in  each  circumstance  or 
incident  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whethei* 
this  canon  of  interpretation  is  likely  to  lead  us  to 
the  full  meaning  of  this  portion  of  Our  Lord*s 
teaching.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
great  pattenis  of  interpretation  which  He  himself 
has  given  us,  there  is  more  than  this.  Not  only 
the  sower  and  the  seed  and  the  several  soils  have 
their  counterparts  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  the  birds 
of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the  scorching  heat,  have  each 
of  them  a  significance.  It  may  he  inferred  from 
these  two  instances  that  we  are,  at  least,  justified 
in  looking  for  a  meaning  even  in  the  seeming  acces- 
sories of  a  parable.  The  very  form  of  the  teaching 
makes  it  probable  that  there  may  be,  in  any  case, 
more  than  one  legitimate  explanation.  A  parable 
may  be  at  once  ethical,  and  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  tenn  prophetic.  There  is  thus  a  wide  field 
opm  to  the  discemmoit  of  the  interpreter.  There 
are  also  restraints  upon  the  mere  fertility  of  his 
imagination.  (1.)  The  analogies  must  be  real,  not 
arbitrary.  (2.)  The  parables  are  to  be  oonsidei-ed 
as  parts  of  •  whole,  and  the  interpretation  of  one  is 
not  to  over-ride  or  encroach  upon  the  lessons  taught 
by  others.  (3.)  The  direct  teaching  of  Chri:>t  pre- 
sents the  standard  to  which  all  our  interpretations 
are  to  be  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  to  be 
measured. 

Pandiie  (Heb.  PardSt).  Questions  as  to  the 
nature  and  loodity  of  Paradise  as  identical  with  the 
garden  of  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.  have  been  already  dis- 
cussed under  Eden.  It  remains  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  word  and  the  associations  connected  with 
it,  as  it  appears  in  the  later  books  of  the  0.  T.  and 
in  the  language  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  The 
word  itself,  though  it  appears  in  the  above  form  in 
Song  of  Sol.  iv.  13,  Ecdes.  ii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  8,  may 
be  classed,  with  hardly  •  doubt,  as  of  Aryan  rather 
than  of  Shemitic  origin.  It  first  appears  in  Greek 
as  coming  straight  from  Persia.  Greek  lexico- 
graphers classify  it  as  a  Persian  word.  Modern 
philologists  accept  the  same  conclusion  with  hardly 
a  dissentient  voice.  In  Xenophon  the  word  occurs 
fi«quently,  and  we  get  vivid  pictures  of  the  scene 
which  it  implied.  A  wide  open  pork,  enclosed 
against  injury,  yet  with  its  natural  beauty  un- 
spoiled, with  stately  forest  tiees,  many  of  them 
bearing  fruit,  watered  by  clear  streams,  on  whose 
banks  roved  large  herds  of  antelopes  or  sheep — this 
was  the  soeneiy  which  connected  itself  in  the  mind 
of  the  Greek  traveller  with  the  word  vapdBuo'oSp 
and  for  which  his  own  language  supplied  no  precise 
equivalent.  Through  the  writings  of  Xenophon, 
and  through  the  general  admixture  of  Orientalisms 
in  the  later  Greek  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
the  word  gained  a  recognized  place,  and  the  LXX. 
writers  chose  it  for  a  new   use  which  (^ve  it  • 
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higher  worth  and  secured  for  it  a  more  perennial 
life.  They  used  the  same  word  whenever  there 
was  any  allusion,  however  remote,  to  the  fair 
region  which  had  been  the  first  blissful  home  of 
man.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  this  higher 
meaning  should  become  the  exclusive  one,  and  be 
associated  with  new  thoughts.  Paradise,  with  no 
other  word  to  qnalify  it,  was  the  bright  region 
which  man  had  lost,  which  was  guarded  by  the 
flaming  sword.  Soon  a  new  hope  spi-ang  up. 
There  was  a  paradise  still  into  which  man  might 
hope  to  enter.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
ascertain  with  what  associations  the  word  was 
connected  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
and  other  countries  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing, what  sense  therefore  we  may  attach  to  it  in 
the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  In  this  as  in  other 
instances  we  may  distinguish  three  modes  of  thought, 
each  with  marked  characteiistics,  yet  oflen  blended 
together  in  different  proportions,  and  melting  one 
into  the  other  by  haixuy  perceptible  d^;rees.  Each 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  teaching  of  Christian 
theologians.  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  stands 
apart  from  and  above  all.  (1.)  To  the  Idealist 
school  of  Aleiandiia,  of  which  Philo  is  the  repi-e- 
sentative,  paradise  was  nothing  more  than  a  symbol 
and  an  allegoiy.  Spiritual  perfection  was  the  only 
paradise.  The  ti-ees  that  grew  in  it  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  spiiittial  man.  (2.)  The  Rabbinic 
schools  of  Palestine  presented  a  phase  of  thought 
the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the  Alexandrian  writer. 
They  had  their  desciiptions,  definite  and  detailed,  a 
complete  topography  of  the  unseen  world.  It  was 
far  off  in  the  distant  East,  fmiher  than  the  foot  of 
man  had  trod.  It  was  a  region  of  the  world  of  the 
dead,  of  Sheol,  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  Gehenna 
was  on  one  side,  with  its  flames  and  torments. 
Paradise  on  the  other,  the  intermediate  home  of 
the  blessed.  Or,  again,  paradise  was  neither  on 
the  earth,  nor  within  it,  but  above  it,  in  the  third 
heaven,  or  in  some  higher  orb.  Or  thei-e  were  two 
pai-adises,  the  upper  and  the  lower — one  in  heaven, 
for  those  who  had  attained  the  heights  of  holiness 
— one  in  earth,  for  those  who  had  lived  but  de- 
cently, and  the  heavenly  paradise  was  sixty  times 
as  large  as  the  whole  lower  earth.  (3.)  Out  of 
the  discussions  and  theories  of  the  Rabbis,  there 
grew  a  broad  popular  belief,  fixed  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  accepted  without  discussion,  blending  with 
their  best  hopes.  Their  prayer  fbr  the  dying  or 
the  dead  was  that  his  soul  might  rest  in  paradise, 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  belief  of  the  Essenes, 
as  reported  by  Josephus,  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair 
repr^entation  of  the  thoughts  of  those  who,  like 
them,  were  not  trained  in  the  Rabbinical  schools, 
living  in  a  simple  and  more  child-like  faith.  To 
them  accordingly  paradise  was  a  far-off  land,  a 
region  where  there  was  no  scorching  heat,  no  con- 
suming cold,  where  the  sofl  west-wind  from  the 
ocean  blew  for  evennore.  It  is  with  this  popular 
belief,  rather  than  with  that  of  either  scnool  of 
Jewish  thought,  that  the  language  of  the  N.  T. 
connects  itself.  The  old  woi-d  is  kept,  and  is  raised 
to  a  new  dignity  or  power.  It  is  significant,  in- 
deed, that  the  word  "paradise"  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  public  teaching  of  our  Lord,  or  in  His  inter- 
course with  His  own  disciples.  Connected  as  it 
had  been  with  the  thoughts  of  a  sensuous  happi- 
ncss,  it  was  not  the  fittest  or  the  best  word  for 
those  whom  He  was  training  to  rise  out  of  sensuous 
thoughts  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  spiritual  life. 


For  them,  accordingly,  the  kingdom  of  Hmcn,  the 
kingdom  of  God,  are  the  words  most  dwelt  on. 
With  the  thief  dying  on  the  cross  the  case  was 
different.     We  can  assume  nothing  in  iht  robber- 
outlaw  but  tlie  most  rudimentary  rorms  of  popular 
belief.     The  answer  to  his  prayer  gave  him  iriuit 
he  needed  most,  the  assurance  of  inunediate  rest  and 
peace.    The  word  Paradise  spoke  to  him,  as  to 
other  Jews,  of  repose,  shelter,  joy — the  greatest 
contrast   possible  to  the  thixik,   and  agony,  and 
shame  of  the  hours  upon  the  cross.    There  is  a  like 
significance  in  the  general  absence  of  the  word  fiom 
the  language  of  the  Epistles.     Here  also  it  is  found 
nowhere  in  the  direct  teaching.    It  occurs  only  in 
passages  that  are  apocalyptic,  and  therefore  almort 
of  necessity  symbolic  (2  Cor.  xii.  3).    (4.)  Hie 
eager  curiositv  which  prompts  men  to  press  on  into 
the  things  behind  the  veil,  has  led  than  to  constniet 
hypotheses  more  or  less  definite  as  to  the  inter- 
mediate state,  and  these  have  affected  the  thoo^ts 
which  Christian  writers  have  connected  with  the 
word   paradise.     Patristic   and  later  interpretets 
follow,  as  has  been  noticed,  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Jewish  schools.    The  word  enters  largely,  as  m^ 
be  expected,  into  the  apocryplial  literature  of  the 
early  Church.     Where  the  true  Gospels  are  moit 
I'eticent,  the  mythical  are  most  exuberant.     (5.) 
The  later  history  of  the  word  presents  some  fads 
of  interest.  Accepting  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
the  mythical  elements  of  Eastern  Christianity,  tiie 
creed  of  Islam  presented  to  its  followers  the  hoft  of 
a  sensuous  paradise,  and   the  Persian  word  v» 
transplanted  through  it  into  the  languages  spoka 
by  them.    In   the  West  it  passes  through  toot 
strange  transformations,  and  descends  to  baser  nia. 
The  narthex,  or  atrium,  in  which  were  aasemfaki 
those  who,  not  being  fideles  in  full  commnnioe, 
were  not  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  buildiitf, 
was  known  as   the  "Paradise"   of  the  churcL 
Paradise  becomes  in  some  Italian  dialects  Parariso^ 
and  this  passes  into  the  French  pcurit,  denotiiif 
the  western  porch  of  a  churdi,  or  the  open  space 
in  front  of  it. 

Pa'rall,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  territory  allotted 
to  Benjamin,  named  only  in  the  lists  of  the  conqucrt 
(Josh,  zviii.  23).  In  the  Onomastioon  ('<  Aphxa") 
it  is  specified  by  Jerome  only,  as  five  miles  east  (^ 
Bethel.  No  t]-aces  of  the  name  have  yet  been 
found  in  that  position  ;  but  the  name  Fdrah  exists 
further  to  the  S.E.  atUched  to  the  Wady  FSrak, 
one  of  the  southern  bitches  of  the  great  Wadif 
Suweinit,  and  to  a  site  of  ruins  at  the  junction  of 
the  same  with  the  main  valley. 

Pa'ran,  El-Pa'ran.  1.  It  is  shown  under 
Kadesh  that  the  name  Paran  corresponds  probably 
in  genei-al  outline  with  the  desert  Et-TVi,  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  z.  12, 
xii.  16),  in  which  the  ministrations  of  Taberah  and 
Hazeroth,  if  the  latter  be  identical  with  Hidheri, 
are  probably  included  towards  its  N.E.  limit,  may 
be  said  to  lie  S.  of  the  Et-  Tih  range,  the  wildeniesi 
of  Pai-an  N.  of  it,  and  the  one  to  end  where  the 
other  begins.  7*hat  of  Paran  is  a  stretch  of  chalky 
formation,  the  chalk  being  covered  with  coarse 
gravel,  mixed  with  black  fiint  and  drifting  sand. 
Between  the  wilderness  of  Paran  and  that  of  Zia 
no  strict  demarcation  exists  in  the  narrative,  nor  do 
the  natui-al  features  of  the  region,  so  fiur  as  yec 
ascertained,  yield  a  well-deBned  boundary.  The 
name  of  Paran  seems,  as  in  the  story  of  Ishxnael,  to 
have  predominated  towards  the  western  extremity 
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of  the  northern  desert  frontier  of  Et-Tth,  and  hi 
Num.  ixxir.  4  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  not  Paran,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  southern  border  of  the  land  or  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  3).  Was  there,  then, 
a  Paran  proper,  or  definite  spot  to  which  the  name 
was  ^plied?  From  Deut.  i.  1  it  should  seem 
there  must  hare  been.  This  is  confirmed  hj  1  K. 
zi.  18,  from  which  we  foither  learn  the  fact  of  its 
being  an  inhabited  region ;  and  the  position  required 
by  the  context  here  is  one  between  Midian  and 
Egjpt.  If  we  are  to  reconcile  these  passages  by 
the  aid  of  the  personal  history  of  Moses,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  local  Midian  of  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
snla  mnst  hare  lain  near  the  Mount  Horeb  itself 
(Ex.  iu.  1,  xviii.  1-5).  The  site  of  the  •«  Paran  '* 
of  Hadad  the  Edomite  must  then  have  lain  to  the 
N.W.  or  Egyptian  side  of  Horeb.  This  brings  us, 
if  we  assume  any  principal  mountain,  except  Serbdl 
of  the  whole  Sinaitic  group,  to  be  **the  Mount  of 
God,"  so  close  to  the  Wady  Feiran  that  the  simil- 
arity of  name,  supported  by  the  recently  ezi)ressed 
opinion  of  eminent  geographers,  may  be  token  as 
establishing  substantial  identity.— 2.  '*  Mount" 
Paran  occurs  only  in  two  poetic  passages  (Deut. 
zxxiii.  2 ;  Hab.  iii.  3),  in  one  of  which  Sinai  and 
Seir  appear  a^  local  accessories,  in  the  other,  Teman 
and  (ver.  7)  Cushan  and  Midian.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  if  the  Wady  Feiran  be  the  Paran  proper, 
the  name  "  Mount "  Paran  may  have  been  either 
assigned  to  the  special  member  (the  north-western) 
of  the  Sinaitic  mountain-group  which  lies  adjacent 
to  that  wady,  or  to  the  whole  Sinaitic  cluster. 
That  special  member  is  the  fiye-peaked  ridge  of 
SeHM, 

Pttrllttr.  A  word  occurring  in  Hebrew  and 
A.  v.  only  in  1  Chr.  xxri.  18.  From  this  passage, 
and  also  from  the  context,  it  would  seem  that  Par- 
bar  was  some  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple 
enclosure,  the  same  side  with  the  causeway  and  the 
gate  Shdlecheth.  The  latter  was  close  to  the 
causeway,  and  we  know  from  its  remains  that  the 
causeway  was  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  western 
wall.  Pkirbar  therefore  must  hare  been  south  of 
Shallecheth.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the 
Rabbis  generally  agree  in  translating  it  <*  the  out- 
side place;"  while  modem  authorities  take  it  as 
equiralent  to  \htpart6rim  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (A.  V, 
"suburbs").  Accepting  this  interpretation,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Parbar  with  the 
suburb  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  describing  Herod's 
Temple,  as  lying  in  the  deep  valley  which  separated 
the  west  wail  of  the  Temple  from  the  city  opposite 
it ;  in  other  words,  the  southern  end  of  the  Tyro- 
pocon.  Parbar  is  possibly  an  ancient  Jebusite 
name. 

PuehmAnt    [Writinq.] 

Farloiir.  A  word  in  English  usage  meaning  the 
common  room  of  the  family,  and  hence  probably  in 
A.  y.  denoting  the  king's  audience-chamber,  so  used 
m  reference  to  Eglou  (Judg.  iii.  20-25). 

Parmaah'ta.  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

Faiiiianaai  One  of  the  seven  deacons,  ''men 
of  honest  report,  fall  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wis- 
dom "  (Acts  Ti.  5).  There  is  a  tradition  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Philippi  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan. 

Par'naeh,  father  or  ancestor  of  Elizaphan  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  zcnv.  25). 

Pa'zoah.  The  descendants  of  Parosh,  in  number 
2172,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 


ii.  3 ;  Neh.  rii.  8).  Another  detachment  of  150 
males,  with  Zechariah  at  their  head,  accompanied 
Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3).  Seven  of  the  family  had  mar- 
ried foreign  wives  (Ezr.  z.  25).  They  assisted  in 
the  building  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25), 
and  signed  Uie  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14). 
In  the  last-quoted  passage  the  name  Parosh  is  dearly 
that  of  a  family,  and  not  of  an  individual. 

Parahanda'tha,  the  eldest  of  Haman's  ten  sons 
who  were  slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  (Esth. 
ix.  7). 

Parthiam  occurs  only  in  Acts  ii.  9,  where  it 
designates  Jews  settled  in  Parthia.  Parthia  Proper 
was  the  region  stretching  along  the  southern  flank 
of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  great  Persian 
desert  from  the  desert  of  Kharesm.  It  lay  south  of 
Hyrcania,  east  of  Media,  and  north  of  Sagartia.  The 
ancient  Parthians  are  called  a  '*  Scythic"  race,  and 
probably  belonged  to  the  great  Turanian  family. 
Various  stories  are  told  of  thdr  origin.  Really 
nothing  is  known  of  them  till  about  the  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  when  they  are  found  in  the  dis- 
trict which  so  long  retained  their  name,  and  appear 
as  fiuthful  subjects  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  He- 
rodotus sneaks  of  them  as  contained  in  the  16th 
satrapy  ot  Darius.  In  the  final  struggle  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians  they  remained  faithful  to . 
the  latter,  serving  at  Arbela ;  but  offering  only  a 
weak  resistance  to  Alexander  when,  on  his  way  to 
Bactria,  he  entered  their  oountnr.  In  the  division 
of  Alexander's  dominions  they  fell  to  the  shai-e  of 
Eumenes,  and  Parthia  for  some  while  was  counted 
among  the  territories  of  the  Seleucidae.  About 
B.C.  256,  however,  they  ventured  upon  a  revolt^ 
and  under  Arsaces  they  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  independence.  Parthia,  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  would  designate  this  empire, 
which  extended  from  India  to  the  Tigris,  and  from 
the  Chorasmian  desert  to  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Hence  the  prominent  position  of  the  name 
Parthians  in  the  list  of  those  present  at  Pentecost. 
Parthia  was  a  power  almost  rivalling  Rome — the 
only  existing  power  which  had  tried  its  strength 
against  Rome  and  not  been  worsted  in  the  encounter. 
The  Parthian  dominion  lasted  for  nearly  five  cent- 
uries, commencing  in  the  third  century  before,  and 
terminating  in  the  third  century  after,  our  era.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  the  Parthians  were  a 
Turanian  race.  Their  success  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  subversion  of  a  tolerably  advanced  civilisation 
by  a  comparative  barbarism — the  substitution  of 
Tatar  coarseneu  for  Arian  polish  and  refinement. 

Partridge  (Heb.  kM)  occurs  only  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  20,  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  11.  The  translation  of 
K6rS  by  "  partridge"  is  supported  by  many  of  the 
old  versions.  The  ''hunting  this  bird  upon  the 
mountains"  (1  Sam.  xzvi.  20)  entirely  agrees  with 
the  habits  of  two  well-known  species  of  partridge, 
viz.  Caocabit  saxatiiis  (the  Greek  partridge)  and 
Ammoperdis  HeyH,  It  will  be  seen  by  the  nuu> 
ginal  reading  that  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  may 
bear  the  following  interpretation: — As  the  KM 
**  gathereth  young  which  she  hath  not  brought 
forth."  It  has  befli  asserted  that  the  partridge  is 
in  the  habit  of  stealing  the  eggs  from  the  nests  of 
its  congeners  and  of  sitting  upon  them,  and  that 
when  the  young  are  hatched  they  forsake  their  fiilse 
parent.  It  Is  perhaps  almost  needless  to  remark  that 
this  is  a  mere  fable,  in  which,  however,  the  ancient 
Orientals  may  have  believed.  The  explanation 
of  the  rendering  of  the  tert  of  the  A.  V.  is  obvi- 
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euiWaifoUowi:— Psrtridsn  were  oltei"  hunted"  Trilh  wrtml  other  diief  men  in  petilkiili*  tU kll« 
in  nncifot  tlma  u  ther  ma  it  prcaent,  either  by  thst  Jereminh  might  be  put  to  death  u  m  tnita 
hawking  or  by  beinc  driven  fmrn  phire  to  pU«  till  (Jer.  xiniii.)-  Nothing  more  i.  known  of  hhn.- 
they  become  fflligued,  when  thej  are  knocked  down  2.  Another  person  of  thii  Duue,  «l»  m  prist,  ud 
by  the  cluhi  or  termdlyi  of  the  Areb«.  Thus,  "  chief  piTemor  of  the  houu  of  the  Laid,"  u  mcs- 
neili  were  no  doubt  conatiintlrdiiturbed,  end  maoT  tioned  in  Jer.  ii.  1.  He  is  dacribed  M  "Hieiia 
destroyed;  w,  therefoie,  i«  ■  p«rtridge  which  i«  of  Immer"  {1  Chr.  hit,  U).  prob»Uy  tb«  •>» 
driven  t'l-om  her  egga,  to  is  he  that  enrichetb  him-    lU  Anurinh  (Neh.  i.  a,  xii.  2,  Ik.).     In  the  le^ 

eelf  by  unjust  mean> "  he  tholl  lenvi  them  in  the    of  Jehoiikim  he  showed  himeelf  u  hcnUle  to  Jn«- 

midst  of  his  dnys."  The  eiprason  in  Ecclos.  li.  miih  u  hia  nameuke  Ibe  sm  of  Halchiah  did  tfttr- 
30  ■'  like  aa  r  partridge  taken  (and  kept)  in  a  waida,  and  put  him  in  Ihe  stocks  by  the  gftt  of 
cage,"  dearly  refer.,  as  Shaw  has  ohserred,  to  "  a  Benjamin.  Kor  this  indignity  to  God'a  F^vli^ 
decoy  partridge."  Our  common  partiidge  {Ftrdix  Pashur  waa  told  by  Jeremiah  that  hia  nunc  «B 
cimreo),  as  well  as  the  Baitary  (C.  petrola)  and  changed  to  Magor-mieaabib  {Terror  OK  eatTf  wBt), 
ttd-lee  IC.  ruful,  do  not  oeciir  in  Palatine.  and  that  he  and  all  his  house  ahouU  be  tamed 

*  -^  -  captives  to  Babylon  and  there  die  (Jar,  d.  1-6).- 

8.  fatherofGedaliah  [Jer.mviii.  1>. 

FBilmg^  Used  in  plur.  (Jer.  oU.  30),  fro- 
bably  to  denote  the  mountiiin  region  of  Ahnrim,  a 
the  eiat  aide  of  Jordan.  It  alw  denotea  %  ilra- 
ford  or  ■  moantain  gorge  or  paaa. 

pHaomt,  tlia  iTnt  of  the  three  great  asnnl 
Festivals  of  th«  landites,  celebrated  la  tlie  mMlh 
Kisui,  from  the  Ittli  to  the  21it.  The  UlowiBf 
are  the  principal  paatagea  b  the  P«itateiiii  ic- 
laUng  to  the  Paasover :— Ei.  lii.  1-51,  liil.  3-10, 
niii.  14-19,  iniv.  18-26;  Lev.  niii.  4-14; 
Num.  ix.  1-14;  uviii.  16-25;  Deut.  nl  1-4.— 
I.  iK^TITnTION  IHU  FlRtT  CBLEBMTKnf  OT 
THE  Pasboter. — When  the  choaen  peofJ*  vat 
about  tobehiought  out  ofl^gypt,  the  woid  ■/ Ol 
'     '  came  la  Hose*  and  Aaron,  commanding  tl  - 


to  Instruct  alt  the  congregation  of  Iirad  to  pcqan 
for  their  departure  bj  a  solemn  nligioaa  fg&aatt. 

Para'ah,  the  father  of  Jdnshaphat,  Solomon's  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Ahib.  th«  hiad  of 

commissariat  officer  in  baachar  (1  K.  ir.  IT).  each  fiimily  wai  to  select  fiom  the  floek  (atlier  a 

Ptm'in,  tlie  name  of  an  nnknown  place  or  lamb  or  a  kid,  a  malt  of  the  first  jai,  withool 

country  wheiiM  the  goM  wia  pi-ocured  for  the  de-  blemish.     If  hi*  family  was  too  tmall  to  od  Ihi 

coralion  of  Solomoa'a  Temple  (:i  Chr.  iii.  6).     We  whole  of  the  lamb,  he  was  permitted  to  Invite  Ua 

may  notice  the  conjectnrea  of  Knobel  that  it  ia  an  neareiit  neighbour  to  join  the  party.     On  Uia  fair- 

abbrerialed  form  of  Sepharvaim.  and  of  Wilford,  teenlh  day  of  the  monili,  he  was  to  kill  bis  iamb 

that  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  pAm,  "eastern,"  while  the  sun  waa  setting.     He  was  then  to  tat* 

and  Is  a  general  term  for  the  l^ast.  the  blood  in  a  basin,  and  with  a  sprig  of  bnaf 

Pa'iadl,  son  of  Japhlet  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (o  sprhikle  it  on  the  two  side-posts  and  tbe  Wd 

(1  Chi.  vti.  33).  of  the  door  of  the  honse.      Tbe  lamb  waa  thn 

pM-dMn'min.    TheGrnn  onder  which  in  1  Chr.  thoioughly  roasted,  whole.     '                     '    ' 

xi.  \'A  the  name  appeaia,  whidi  m  1  Sam.  ivii.  1  bidden  that  it  should  be  hr' 

is  given  more  at  length  aa  KpueS-dammim.     The  it  should  bt  broken.     Unlea 

leiict^i-aphere  do  not  decide  which  ia  the  earlier  or  heib*  were  to  be  eaten  with  tlie  fle^h.     No  mala 

coirecter  of  the  two.     A  ruined  ute  bearing  the  who  waa  undicumciKd  was  to  join  tbe  company. 

name  of  j[)amun  or  Chirh^  Damoun,  lies  near  the  liiach  one  was  to  have   his   loins   girt,  to  hold  a 

rn^  from  Jerusalem  to  Btil  JiMn,  about  thiee  sLnlf  in  hia  hand,  and  to  have  shoe*  on  his  fert. 

miles  F.  of  ShiHcMeh  ISocho).     This  Van  de  Velde  He  waa  to  eat  in  haite,  and  it  would  Kem  that 

proposes  to  identify  with  Paa-dammim.  he  was  to  stand  during  the  meal.     Tbe  number  of 

Pu«'*h.     1.  Son  of  Eshton,  in  an  obscure  frag-  the  party  was  to  be  calculated  as  neaily  as  poa- 

mentofthegeneiilogtsofJudah(lChr.iv.l2)._  sible,  m  that  all  the  flesh  of  the  himb  might  be 

2.  The  "  sons  of  Faaeah  "  wei*  among  the  Kalhinim  eaten ;  but  if  any  portion  of  it  happened  to  remain, 

who  nitumed  with  Zei-nbbabel  {Ext.  >i.  4S).  it  was  to  he  barned  in  the  morning.     He  mond 

Faah'vr.      1.  Name  of  one  of  the  lamiliea  of  of  it  was  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house.    The  legit- 

prieits  of  the  chief  house  of  Ualchijah  (Jer.  ni.  1,  later  wns  further  diitctcd  to  inform  the  people  of 

xnviii,  I  i  I  Chr,  ii.  12,  uiv.  9;  Keh.  li,  12).  God's  puipoae  to  smite  the  first-bm-n  of  the  fcgjp- 

In  the  tune  of  Nehemiah  thisCunllfjIppeflrt  tohave  tiuus,  to  declare  that  the  Passover  was  to  he  to 

become  a  chief  house,  and  ite  head  tlie  head  of  a  them  an  ordinance  lor  ever,  to  give  them  dircctioot 

coune(li:ir.il.38;  Neh.  vit.41,1.3).    The  indi-  respectuig  the  order  and  duration  of  the  fstiTal  in 

virlual  from  whom  tbe  family  was  named  waa  pio-  future  timet,  and  to  enjoin  upon  ihcm  to  teach  Ibeir 

hably  Pashur  the  wo  of  Malchlidl,  who  in  the  leign  childicn  lis  meaning,  Aom  generation  to  geoemtien. 

of  Zedekiah  was  one  of  the  chief  princes  of  the  court  When  the  mc-iage  was  delivered  to  the  people  tb^ 

(Jer.  iitriil.  1;.     He  waj,  sent,  u'ith  ethers,  by  bowed  their  beads  in  worahiji.     The  lamia  wen 

Zedekiah  to  Jeremi.-di  at  (he  time  when  Nebuchad-  selected,  on  tbe  fourteenth  (Key  were  ilain,  and  tbe 

neuar  was  plrpariug  bis  attack  upon  Jerusalem  blood  apnnkledt  and  in  the  following  evening,  after 

4J*r,  ui.).     Again  somewhat  titer,  Pathor  joined  the  filtMuth  da;  of  the  mouth  had  unniiMDcal,  the 
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fint  paschal  meal  was  eaten.  At  midnight  the 
fint-born  of  the  E^^rptians  were  smitten;  The  king 
and  his  people  were  now  urgent  that  the  Israelites 
should  start  immediatelj,  and  readilj  bestowed  on 
them  supplies  for  the  journey.  In  such  haste  did 
the  Israelites  depart,  on  that  very  day  (Num.  xxxiii. 
3)v  that  they  padred  up  their  kneading-troughs  con- 
taining the  dough  prepared  for  the  morrow's  pro- 
Tisaons,  which  was  not  yet  leavened.— II.  Observ- 

AUCE    OF    THE    PaSSOVER    IN    LATER    TIMES. — 

1.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  Exodus 
there  are  not  only  distinct  references  to  the  obsenr- 
ance  of  the  festival  in  future  ages  {e,  g.  xii.  2,  14, 
17,  24-27,  42,  xiii.  2,  5,  8-10),  but  there  aie 
several  injunctions  which  were  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  the  fii-st  possover,  and  which  indeed 
oonld  not  possibly  have  been  observed.  In  the 
later  notices  of  the  festival  in  the  books  of  the  law 
there  are  particulars  added  which  appear  as  modifi- 
cations of  the  original  institution  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14 ; 
Nmn.  zxviii.  16-25 ;  Deut.  rvi.  1-6).  Hence  it  is 
Dot  without  reason  that  the  Jewish  writers  have 
laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between  "the 
Egy^ian  Passover "  and  **  the  perpetual  Passover." 

2.  The  following  was  the  general  oixier  of  the  ob- 
•errances  of  the  Passover  in  later  times  according  to 
the  direct  evidence  of  Scripture : — On  the  14th  of 
Nisan  every  trace  of  lenven  was  put  away  from  the 
boutes,  and  on  the  same  day  every  male  Israelite 
not  laboiiring  under  any  bodily  infirmity  or  cere- 
monial impurity,  was  commanded  to  appear  before 
the  Lord  at  the  national  sanctuary  with  an  offering 
of  money  in  proportion  to  his  means  (Elx.  xxiii.  15 ; 
Dent.  xvL  16,  t7).  Devout  women  sometimes  at- 
tended, as  is  proved  by  the  instances  of  Hannah  and 
Idbry  (1  Sam.  i.  7;  Luke  ii.  41,  42).  Ai  the  sun 
was  setting,  the  lambs  were  slain,  and  the  fat  and 
Uood  given  to  the  priests  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  5,  6).  The 
lamb  was  then  roasted  whole,  and  eaten  with  un- 
leavened bread  and  bitter  herbs ;  no  portion  of  it  was 
to  be  left  until  the  morning.  The  same  night, 
after  the  15th  of  Nisan  had  commoiced,  the  fiit  was 
Vornad  by  the  priest  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the 
altar  (2  Chr.  xxx.  16,  xxxv.  11).  On  the  15th, 
the  night  being  passed,  there  was  a  holy  convoca- 
tion, and  during  that  day  no  work  might  be  done, 
ooept  the  preparation  of  necessary  food  (Ex.  xii. 
16).  On  this  and  the  six  following  days  an  offering 
in  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  was  made  of  two 
young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year,  with  meatrofferings,  fbr  a  bumt-offeriBg,  and 
a  goat  for  a  sin-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  19-23).  On 
the  16th  of  the  mouth,  **  the  morrow  after  the 
aabfaath"  {%,e,  after  the  day  of  holy  convocation), 
the  first  sheaf  of  har^-est  was  offered  and  waved  by 
the  priest  before  the  Lord,  and  a  male  lamb  was 
offered  as  a  burnt  sacrifice  with  a  meat  and  drink 
offering.  Nothing  necessai  ily  distinguished  the  four 
following  days  of  the  festival,  except  the  additional 
bnmt  and  sin  offerings,  and  the  restmint  from  some 
kinds  of  labour.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  21st  of 
Nisan,  there  was  a  holy  convocation,  and  the  day 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  peculiar  solemnity. 
As  at  all  the  festivals,  cheerfulness  was  to  pievail 
during  the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was  to  be 
laid  aside  (Deut.  xzvii.  7).  3.  (a.)  The  Paschal 
Lamb, — After  the  first  Passover  in  Egypt  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  lamb  having  been  selected  before  it 
was  wanted.  In  later  times,  we  are  certain  that  it 
was  sometimes  not  provided  before  the  14th  of  the 
month  (Luke  xxii.  7-9 ;  Mark  xiv.  12-16).    The 
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law  formally  allowed  the  alternative  of  a  kid  (Ex. 
ziL  5),  but  a  lamb  was  preferred,  and  wns  probably 
nearly  always  chosen.  It  was  to  be  faultless  and  a 
male,  in  accordance  with  the  established  estimate 
of  animal  perfection  (see  Mai.  i.  14).  Eitlier  the 
head  of  the  fi&mily,  or  any  other  person  who  was 
not  ceremonially  unclean  (2  Chr.  xxx.  17),  took  it 
into  the  court  of  the  Temple  on  his  shoulders.  The 
Mishna  gives  a  pailicular  account  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  was  made  in  the  court  of  the  Temple. 
As  the  paschal  lamb  could  be  l^lly  slain,  and 
the  blood  and  fat  offered,  only  in  the  national  sanc- 
tuary (Deut.  xvi.  2),  it  of  course  ceased  to  be  offered 
by  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
spring  festival  of  the  modem  Jews  strictly  consists 
only  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  (6.)  The  Un- 
leavened Bread. — There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  unleavened  bi-ead  eaten  in  the  Passover  and  that 
used  on  other  religious  occasions  were  of  the  same 
nature.  It  might  be  made  of  wheat,  spelt,  barley, 
oats,  or  rye,  but  not  of  rice  or  millet.  It  appears 
to  have  been  usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat  Hour. 
It  was  probably  formed  into  dry,  thin  biscuits,  not 
unlike  those  used  by  the  modem  Jews,  (c.)  The 
Bitter  Herbs  and  the  Sauce, — Acooixling  to  the 
Mishna  the  bitter  herbs  (Ex.  xii.  8)  might  l^  endive^ 
chicory,  wild  lettuce,  or  nettles.  These  plants  were 
important  articles  of  food  to  the  andeut  Egyptians. 
The  sauce  into  which  the  herbs,  the  bread,  and 
the  meat  were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten  (John 
xiii.  26;  Matt.  xxvi.  23)  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch.  According  to  Bartenora  it  consisted  of 
only  vin^ar  and  water ;  but  others  describe  it  as  a 
mixture  of  vin^ar,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  and  spice. 
(<f.)  The  Four  Cupe  of  Win*.— There  is  no  men- 
tion of  wine  in  connexion  with  the  Passover  in  the 
Pentateuch;  but  the  Mishna  strictly  enjoins  that 
there  should  never  be  le»s  than  four  cups  of  it 
provided  at  the  paschal  meal  even  of  the  poorest 
Israelite.  Two  of  them  appear  to  be  distinctly 
mentioned  Luke  xxii.  17,  20.  "  The  cup  of  bless- 
ing" (1  Cor.  X.  16)  was  pi-obably  the  latter  one  of 
these,  and  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the 
third  of  the  series,  after  which  a  grace  was  said ; 
though  a  comparison  of  Luke  xxii.  20  (where  it  is 
called  **  the  cup  after  supper")  with  Pee.  x.  7, 
and  the  designation  **  cup  of  the  Hailel"  might 
rather  suggest  that  it  was  the  fourth  and  last  cup. 
(tf.)  The  Hailel. — The  service  of  praise  sung  at  the 
Passover  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Law.  The  name 
is  contiacted  from  Hallelujah.  It  consisted  of  the 
series  of  Psalms  from  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  The  first 
portion,  comprising  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  was  sung 
in  the  early  part  of  the  meal,  and  Uie  second  part 
after  the  fourth  cup  of  wine.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  *'  hymn  "  sung  by  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles  (Matt  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv.  26). 
(/,)  Mode  and  Order  of  the  Paschal  Meal.— 
Adopting  as  much  from  Jewish  tiadition  as  is  not 
inconsistent  or  improbable,  the  following  appears  to 
havebeen  the  usual  custom: — All  work, except  that 
belonging  to  a  few  trades  connected  with  daily  life, 
was  suspended  for  some  hours  before  the  evening  of 
the  14th  Nisan.  It  was  not  lawful  to  eat  any  ordi^* 
nary  food  after  mid-day.  No  male  was  admitted 
to  the  table  unless  he  was  circumcised,  even  if  he 
was  of  the  seed  of  Israel  (Ex.  xii.  48).  Neither, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  was  any  one  of 
either  sex  admitted  who  was  ceremonially  unclean 
(Num.  ix.  6) ;  but  this  rule  was  on  special  ooca> 
sions  liberally  applied.     The  Rabbinists  expressly 
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state  that  women  were  permitted,  though  not  com- 
manded, to  partake ;  but  the  Karaites,  in  more  re- 
cent timet,  excladed  all  but  full-grown  men.  It 
was  customary  for  the  number  of  a  party  to  be  not 
less  than  ten.  When  the  meal  was  prepared,  the 
family  was  placed  round  the  table,  the  paterfamilias 
taking  a  place  of  honour,  probably  somewhat  raised 
aboTe  the  rest.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  sat  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  at  their  ordinary  meals.  Our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  conformed  to  the  usual  custom  of  their 
time,  and  reclined  (Luke  aii.  14,  &c).  When  the 
party  was  arranged  the  first  cup  of  wine  was  611ed, 
and  a  blessing  was  asked  by  the  head  of  the  family 
on  the  feast,  as  well  as  a  special  one  on  the  cup. 
The  bitter  herbs  were  then  placed  on  the  table,  and 
a  portion  of  them  eaten,  either  with  or  without 
the  sauce.  The  unleavened  bread  was  handed  round 
next,  and  afterwards  the  lamb  was  placed  on  the 
table  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Before  the 
lamb  was  eaten  the  second  cup  of  wine  was  Blled, 
and  the  son,  in  accordance  with  Ex.  xii.  26,  asked 
his  &ther  the  meaning  of  the  fedst.  In  reply,  an 
account  was  given  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  and  of  their  deliverance,  with  a  particular 
explanation  of  Deut.  xxvi.  5,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii.  cxiv.)  was  sung.  This 
being  gone  thittugh,  the  lamb  was  carved  and 
eaten.  The  third  cup  of  wine  was  poured  out 
and  drunk,  and  soon  afterwards  the  fourth.  The 
second  part  of  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxv.  to  cxviii.)  was 
then  sung.  A  fifth  wine-cup  appears  to  have  been 
occasionally  produced,  but  perhaps  only  in  later 
times.  What  was  termed  the  greater  Hallel  (Ps. 
czx.  to  cxxxviii.)  was  sung  on  such  occasions.  The 
Israelites  who  lived  in  the  country  appear  to  have 
been  accommodated  at  the  feast  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  in  their  houses,  so  far  as  there  was 
room  for  them  (Luke  xxii.  10-12  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  18). 
Those  who  could  not  be  received  into  the  city  en- 
<»mped  without  the  walls  in  tents,  as  the  pilgrims 
now  do  at  Mecca,  (g,)  The  first  Sheaf  of  ffar- 
t>est. — The  offering  of  tlie  Omer,  or  sheaf,  is  men- 
tioned nowhere  in  the  law  except  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14. 
It  is  there  commanded  that  when  the  Israelites 
reached  the  land  of  promise,  they  should  bring, 
on  the  16th  of  the  month,  *'  the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath  "  (•*.  e.  the  day  of  holy  convocation),  the 
first  sheaf  of  the  harvest  to  the  piiest,  to  be  waved 
by  him  before  the  Lord.  The  sheaf  was  of  barley, 
as  being  the  grain  which  was  first  ripe  (2  K.  iv. 
42).  (A.)  The  Chagigah.  The  daily  sacrifice  are 
enumerated  in  the  Pentateuch  only  in  Num.  xxviii. 
19-23,  but  reference  is  made  to  them  Lev.  xxiii.  8. 
Besides  these  public  offerings,  there  was  another 
sort  of  sacrifice  connected  with  the  Passover,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  great  festivals,  called  in 
the  Talmud  Chagigah,  i.  c.  « festivity."  It  was  a 
voluntary  peace-offering  made  by  private  individ- 
uals. The  victim  might  be  taken  either  from  the 
flock  or  the  herd.  It  might  be  either  male  or 
female,  but  it  must  be  without  blemish.  The 
offerer  hid  his  hand  upon  Its  head,  and  slew  it  at 
the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  The  blood  was  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  and  the  fat  of  the  inside,  with  the 
kidneys,  was  burned  by  the  priest  The  breast 
was  given  to  the  priest  as  a  wave>offering,  and  the 
right  shoulder  as  a  heave-offering  (Lev.  iii.  1-5, 
vii.  29-34\  What  remained  of  the  victim  might 
be  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  guests  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  slain,  and  on  the  day  following  j 


but  If  any  portion  was  left  tOl  the  third  dqr  it 
burned  (Ler.  Tii.  16-18).    The  eating  of  tht  Cha- 
gigah was  an  oocasna  of  social  f^stlfity  conaaeted 
with  the  festivals,  and  especially  with  tha  Pass- 
over.    (•'.)  Beleate  of  Pritimen, — It  is  «  qocsttoa 
whether  the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Fssorer 
(Matt,  xxvii.  15;   Mark  xv.  6;  Luke  zxiii.  17; 
John  xviii.  39)  was  a  custom  of  Roman  origin  n^ 
sembliug  what  took  place  at  the  lectistemiom  (lir. 
T.  13),  and,  in  later  times,  on  the  birthday  of  an 
emperor ;  or  whether  it  was  an  old  Hebrew  usage 
belonging  to  the  festival,  which  Pilate  allowed  the 
Jews  to  retain,    {k.)  The  Second,  or  IMtU  Pom- 
over, — ^When  the  Passover  was  oelebratad  the  second 
year,  in  the  wilderness,  certain  men  were  peiented 
from  keeping  it»  owing  to  their  being  defiled  by 
contact  with  a  dead  b^y.    Being  that  pcvroded 
firom  obeying  the  Divine  command,  they  came  anxi- 
ously to  Moses  to  inquire  what  they  should  do.    He 
was  accordingly  instructed  to  institute  a  second 
PhsBovcr,  to  l^  observed  on  the  I4th  of  tlit  foUow- 
Ing  month,  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  had  beea 
hindered  from  keeping  the  regular  one  in  Nisan 
(Num.  ix.  11).     The  Talmndists  called  this  the 
Little  Passover.    (/.)  Observanoei  of  the  Pauour 
recorded  m  ScrtpUtrt, — Of  these,  seren  are  of  chief 
historical  importance: — 1.  The  first  Passover  hi 
Egypt  (Ex.  xH.).     2.  The  first  kept  in  the  desert 
(Num.  ix.).     3.   That  celebrated  by  Joahoa  st 
Gilgal  (Joeh.  t.).     4.  That  whidi  Hecddah  ob- 
served on  the  occasion  of  his  restoring  the  nataoosl 
worship  (2  Chr.  zxz.).     This  Pksaover  was  not 
held  till  the  second  month,  the  proper  time  hi 
the  Little  Passover.     5.  The  Passover  of  Josiah  is 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  f2  Chr.  zxxr.). 
6.  That  celebrated  by  Ezra  after  the  retnm  fimn 
Babylon  (Ezr.  vi.).     7.  The  hot  Passover  of  our 
Lord's  life.^IIL  The  Last  Supper. — 1.  Whether 
or  not  the  meal  at  which  our  Lord  instituted  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  the  paschal  snpper 
according  to  tlie  law,  is  a  question  of  great  diffi- 
culty.    No  point  in  the  Gospel  history  has  been 
more  disputed.     If  we  had  nothing  to  guide  ns  bat 
the  three  first  Gospels,  no  doubt  of  the  kind  oooU 
well  be  raised,  though  the  narratives  may  not  be 
free  from  difficulties  in  themselves;    but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  had  no  information  but  that 
which  is  to  be  gathered  fit>m  St.  John's  Gospd,  we 
could  not  hesitete  to  infer  that  the  eroiing  of  the 
supper  was  that  of  the  13th  of  Nisan,  the  (by  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  paschal  meal.     If  we  admi^  in 
accordance  with  the  firat  view  of  these  passages 
that  the  hist  supper  was  on  the  13th  of  Nisan,  oar 
Lord  must  have  been  crudfied  on  the  14th,  the  day 
on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  and  eaten.  He 
hiy  in  the  grave  on  the  15th  (which  was  a  **high 
day  "  or  double  sabbath,  because  the  weddy  sabbath 
coincided  with  the  day  of  holy  convocation),  and  the 
Sunday  of  the  resurrection  was  the  16th.    It  is  not 
surprising  that  some  modem  critics  should  have 
given  up  as  hopeless  the  task  of  reconciling  this 
difficulty.     2.  The  reconciliations  which  have  been 
attempted   fall    under    three    principal   heads : — 
i.  Those  which   regard  the  supper  at  which  our 
Lord  washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples  (John  ziii.), 
as  having  been  a  distinct  meal  eaten  one  or  more 
days  before  the  r^nku:  Passover,  of  whidi  our  Lord 
partook  in  due  course  according  to  the  synoptical 
narratives,     ii.  Those  in  which  it  is  endeavoured  to 
establish  that  the  meal  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and 
that  our  Lord  was  cmdiied  oo  the  eraing  of  the 
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pudial  snpper.  iii.  ThoM  io  which  the  inost 
NU  view  of  the  three  first  narratives  is  de- 
d,  and  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  exploia  the 
rent  contradictions  in  St.  John,  and  the  diffi- 
s  in  reference  to  the  law.  (i.)  The  first  method 
he  advantage  of  furnishing  the  most  ready  way 
counting  for  St.  John's  silence  on  the  iustitu- 
of  the  Holy  Communion ;  but  any  explanation 
led  on  the  suppo8iti(m  of  two  meals  appears  to 
ndered  untenable  by  the  context,  (ii.)  The 
nt  of  opinion  in  modem  times  has  set  in  favour 
ddng  the  more  obvious  interpretation  of  the 
igOB  in  St.  John,  that  the  supper  was  eaten  on 
ISth,  and  that  our  Loitl  was  crucified  on  the 
.  Those  who  thus  hold  that  the  supper  was 
I  on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  have  devised 
as  ways  of  accounting  for  the  circumstance, 
tiidi  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 
It  is  assumed  that  a  party  of  the  Jews,  pro- 
r  the  Sadducees  and  those  who  inclined  towards 
,  nsed  to  eat  the  Passover  one  day  before  the 
and  that  our  Lord  approved  of  their  practice. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  great  body 
e  Jews  had  gone  wrong  in  calculating  the  true 
»Ter-day,  placing  it  a  day  too  late,  and  that 
Und  ate  the  Passover  on  what  was  really  the 
p  but  what  commonly  passed  as  the  13th. 
Calvin  supposed  that  on  this  occasion,  though 
Lord  thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  the  true 

time,  the  Jews  ate  ihe  Passover  on  the  15th 
ad  of  the  14th,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
en  of  two  days  of  strict  observance  (the  day  of 
eoovocation  and  the  weekly  sabbath)  coming 
her.  (cf.)  Grotius  thought  that  the  meal  was 
ax*  lu^iJnov€VTUt6v  (like  the  paschal  feast  of 
DMilem  Jews,  and  such  as  might  have  been 
nrcd  during  the  Babylonian  captivity),  not  a 
l^a  6i^i/toy.  (tf.)  A  view  which  has  been  re- 
d  with  favour  far  more  generally  than  either 
e  preceding  is,  that  the  Last  Supper  was  insti- 
I  by  Christ  for  the  occasion,  in  order  that 
Big^t  Hinraelf  suffer  on  the  proper  evening  on 
h  the  paschal  Inmb  was  slain.  Erasmus  and 
n  have  called  it  an  **  anticipatory  Passover ;" 
if  this  view  is  to  stand,  it  seems  better,  in  a 
al  treatment  of  the  subject,  not  to  call  it  a 
yver  at  all.  (iii.)  They  who  take  the  facts  as 
appear  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  synoptical 
illves  start  from  a  simpler  point.  They  have 
low  that  the  passages  in  St.  John  may  be  fairly 
pnted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere 

their  own  conclusion,     (a.)  John  ziii.  1,  2. 

wp&  T^f  kopr^s  limit  the  time  only  of  the 
odtion  in  the  first  verse,  or  is  the  limitation 
I  curried  oo  to  verse  2,  iso  as  to  refer  to  the 
er  ?  In  the  latter  case  the  natural  conclusion 
Mi  the  meal  was  one  eaten  before  the  paschal 
cr.  Others  take  ir(i(rxa  to  mean  theaeven  days 
nleavened  bread  as  not  including  the  eating  of 
lamb,  and  justify  this  limitation  by  St.  Luke 

1 ;  but  not  a  few  of  those  who  take  this  side 
«  main  question  regard  the  first  verse  as  oom- 
I  in  itself  On  the  whole,  Neander  himself 
ita  that  nothing  can  safely  be  inferred  from 
I  ziii.  1,  2,  in  favour  of  the  supper  having 
1  place  on  the  13th.  (6.)  John  xiii.  29.  It  is 
1  that  the  things  of  which  they  had  *'need 
lat  the  feast,"  might  have  been  the  provisions 
die  Chagigah,  perhaps  with  what  else  was  re- 
id  fi>r  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread.  The 
1  day  fi»r  ncrifidng  the  Chagigah  was  the  15th, 
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which  was  then  commencing.  But  thera  is  anotho: 
difficulty  in  the  disciples  thinking  it  likely  either 
that  purchases  could  be  made,  or  that  alms  could 
be  given  to  the  poor,  on  a  day  of  holy  convocati<m. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  letter  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  trading  was  habitually  relaxed  in  the 
case  of  what  was  required  for  religious  rites  or  for 
burials,  (c.)  John  xviii.  28.  The  Jews  refused  to 
enter  the  praetorium  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  and 
so  disqualified  from  eating  Uie  Passover.  Neander 
and  others  deny  that  this  passage  can  possibly  refer 
to  anything  but  the  paschal  supper.  But  it  is 
alleged  that  the  words  may  either  be  taken  in  a 
genei-al  sense  as  meaning  **  that  they  might  go  on 
keeping  the  passover,"  or  that  rh  wdax*  °^7  ^ 
understood  specifically  to  denote  the  Chagigah. 
(cf.)  John  xiz.  14.  **  The  preparation  of  the  Pass- 
over "  at  first  sight  would  seem  as  if  it  must  be 
the  preparation  Jor  the  Passover  on  the  14th,  a 
time  set  apart  for  making  ready  for  the  paschal 
week,  and  for  the  paschal  supper  in  particular.  It 
is  naturally  so  understood  by  those  who  advocate 
the  notion  that  the  last  supper  was  eaten  on  the 
13th.  But  they  who  take  the  opposite  view  affiim 
that,  though  there  was  a  regular  ^  prepai-ation " 
for  the  Sabbath,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  "  pre- 
paration** for  the  festivals.  It  seems  to  be  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  Sabbath  itself  (John  xix. 
31).  The  phrase  in  John  xix.  14  may  thus  be 
understood  as  the  preparation  of  the  Sabbath  which 
fell  in  the  Passover  week.  If  these  arguments  are 
admitted,  the  day  of  the  preparation  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels  might  have  tidlen  on  the  day  of  holy 
convocation,  the  i5th  of  Nisan.  («.)  John  xix.  31. 
*'  That  Sabbath  day  was  a  high  day."  It  is  as- 
sumed by  those  who  fix  the  supper  on  the  13th 
that  the  term  was  applied,  owing  to  the  15th  being 
**  a  double  sabbath,"  from  the  coincidence  of  the 
day  of  holy  convocation  with  the  weekly  festival. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  identify  the  supper 
with  the  paschal  meal,  contend  that  the  special 
dignity  of  the  day  resulted  from  its  being  that  on 
which  the  Omer  was  offered,  and  from  which  were 
reckoned  the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost.  (/.)  The  dif- 
ficulty of  supposing  that  our  Lord's  apprehension, 
trial,  and  crucifixion  took  place  on  the  day  of  holy 
convocation  has  been  strongly  urged.  If  many  of 
the  i*abbinical  maxims  for  the  obsei-vance  of  such 
days  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  were  then 
in  force,  these  occurrences  certainly  could  not  have 
taken  place.  But  the  statements  which  refer  to 
Jewish  usage  in  regard  to  legal  proceedings  on 
sacred  days  are  very  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Some  of  them  make  the  difficulty  equally  great 
whether  we  suppose  the  tiial  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  14th  or  the  15th.  In  others  there  are  ex- 
ceptions permitted  which  seem  to  go  &r  to  meet 
the  case  before  ua.  But  we  have  better  proof  than 
either  the  Mishna  or  the  Gemara  can  afford  that  the 
Jews  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
domination,  to  carry  arms  and  to  appr^end  a  pri- 
soner on  a  solemn  feasi-day.  We  find  them  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  the  **  great  day  of  the 
feast,**  sending  out  officers  to  take  our  Lord,  and 
rebuking  them  for  not  bringing  Him  (John  vii. 
32-45).  St.  Peter  also  was  seiz^  during  the  Pass- 
over (Acts  xii.  3, 4).  And,  again,  the  reason  alleged 
by  the  rulers  for  not  apprehending  Jesus  was,  not 
tlie  sanctity  of  the  festival,  but  the  fear  of  an  up- 
roar among  the  multitude  which  was  assembled 
(Matt.  zxvi.  5).    On  the  whole,  notwithstanding 
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the  express  declaration  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
Mishna  that  the  days  of  holy  convocation  were  to 
b^  obsciTed  precisely  as  the  Sabbath,  except  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  it  is  highly  probable  tiiat  con- 
fidcrable  licence  was  allowed  in  r^;ard  to  them,  as 
we  have  already  observed.  3.  There  is  a  strange 
story  preserved  in  the  Gemara  {Scmhedrm^  vi.  2), 
that  our  Lord  having  vainly  endeavoured  dunng 
forty  days  to  find  an  advocate,  was  sentenced,  and, 
on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  stoned,  and  afterwards  hanged. 
As  we  know  that  the  difficulty  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives  had  been  perceived  long  before  this  statement 
could  have  been  written,  and  as  the  two  opposite 
opinions  on  the  chief  question  were  both  current, 
the  writer  might  easily  have  taken  up  one  or  the 
other.  The  statement  cannot  be  r^avded  as  worth 
anything  in  the  way  of  evidence.  Not  much  use 
can  be  made  in  the  controversy  of  the  testimonies 
of  the  FaUiei's  ;  but  few  of  them  attempted  to  con- 
sider the  question  critically.  4.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  narrative  of  St.  John,  as  fiur  as  the 
mere  succession  of  events  is  concerned,  beat's  con- 
sistent testimony  in  favour  of  the  last  supper 
having  been  eaten  on  the  evening  before  the  Pass- 
over. That  testimony,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  distinct,  and  so  incapable  of  a  second  in- 
terpretation, as  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  in 
fiivour  of  the  meal  having  been  the  paschal  supper 
itself,  at  the  l^al  time  (see  especially  Matt.  xxvi. 
17;  Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Luke  xxii.  7).— IV.  Meas- 
iNa  OF  THE  Passover. — 1.  Eadi  of  the  three 
•  great  festivals  contained  a  reference  to  the  annual 
course  of  nature.  Two  at  least  of  them— the  first 
and  the  last — also  commemorated  ev^ts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  chosen  people.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  relation  to  the  natural  year  expressed  in 
the  Passover  was  less  marked  than  that  in  Pente- 
cost or  Tabernacles,  while  its  historical  import  was 
deeper  and  more  pointed.  That  part  of  its  cere- 
monies which  has  a  direct  agiicultural  reference — 
the  offering  of  the  Omer — holds  a  veiy  subordinate 
place.  2.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  r^rded 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The 
Israelites  were  then  raised  from  the  condition  of 
bondmen  under  a  foreign  tyrant  to  that  of  a  free 
people  owing  all^iance  to  no  one  but  Jehovah. 
The  prophet  in  a  later  age  spoke  of  the  event  as 
a  creation  and  a  redemption  of  the  nation.  God 
declares  Himself  to  be  *'  the  creator  of  Israel.''' 
The  £xodus  was  thus  looked  upon  as  the  birth  of 
the  nation ;  the  Passover  was  its  annual  birthday 
feast.  It  was  the  yearly  memorial  of  the  dedication 
of  the  people  to  Him  who  had  saved  their  first-born 
from  the  destroyer,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
made  holy  to  Himself.  3.  (a.)  The  paschal  lamb 
must  of  course  be  regarded  as  the  leading  feature 
in  the  ceremonial  of  the  festival.  Some  Protestant 
divines  during  the  last  two  centurin  (Calov, 
Carpzov)  have  denied  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  But  most  of  their  con- 
temporaries (Cudwoith,  Bochart,  Vitringa),  and 
nearly  all  modem  critics,  have  held  that  it  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  a  sacrifice.  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  a  sacrifice  are  all  distinctly  ascribed  to 
it.  It  was  offered  in  the  holy  place  (Deut.  xvi. 
5,  6) ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and 
the  &t  was  burned  (2  Chr.  xxx.  16,  xxxv.  11). 
The  language  of  Ex.  xii.  27,  xxiii.  18,  Num.  ix.  7, 
Deut.  xvi.  2,  5,  together  with  1  Cor.  v.  7,  would 
seem  to  decide  the  question  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt.     As  the  original  institution  of  the  P^usover 


in  Egypt  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  priest 
hood  and  the  r^ulation  of  the  servioe  of  the  tabciy 
nade,  it  necessarily  fell  short  in  aeveral  particulan 
of  the  observance  of  the  festind  aooording  to  the 
fully  developed  ceremonial  law.     The  head  of  the 
family  slew  the  lamb  in  his  own  home,  ool  in  the 
holy  place ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  door> 
way,  not  on  the  altar.    But  when  the  law  vm  per- 
fected, certain  paiticulars  were  altered  in  ocder  to 
assimilate  the  Passover  to  the  accustomed  oider  of 
religious  servioe.    It  has  been  ooojecturad  that  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  was  one  of 
thoe  particulars,  though  it  is  not  recorded  (Kurtz). 
But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  the  otbff 
changes  which  have  been  stated  eeem  to  be  abaB> 
dantly  sufficient  for  the  argument.     It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  rmrdcd  ■ 
the  great  annual   peace-offering  of  the  amily,  a 
thank-offering  for  the  existence  and  preserratien  d 
the  nation  (Ex.  xiii.  14-16),  the  typical  aacrilice  of 
the  elected  and  reconciled  ciiildren  of  the  fwomisi. 
A  question,  perhaps  not  a  wise  one,  has  been  raised 
i-^rding  the  purpose  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
on  the  lintels  and  door-posts.    Some  have  consid- 
ered that  it  was  meant  as  a  mark  to  guide  the  de- 
stroying angel.    Others  suppose  that  it  was  mody 
a  sign  to  confirm  the  fiuth  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
safety  and  deliverance.     Surely  neither  of  thcK 
views  can  stand  alone.    The  sprinklinn^  must  have 
been  an  act  of  faith  and  obedience  wbidi  Qod  ac- 
cepted with  fikvour.     That  it  also  denoted  the  puri- 
fication of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Egyptians,  and  so  had  the  aofflntemsd 
significance  of  the  sprinkling  of  blood  under  the  kw 
(Heb.  ix.  22),  is  evidently  in  entire  consistency  with 
this  view.    No  satlsfactoiy  reason  has  been  mmgatA 
for  the  command  to  choose  the  lamb  four  days  be- 
fore the  paschal  supper.     That  the  lamb  was  to  be 
roasted  and  not  boiled,  has  been  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  haste  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelitei. 
Kurtz  conjectures  that  the  lamb  was  to  be  roosted 
with  fii-e,  the  purifying  element,  because  the  meet 
was  thus  left  pure,  without  the  mixture  even  df 
the  water  which  would  have   entered  into  it  in 
boiling.     It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  reaiOD 
of  the  command,   **  not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be 
broicen."     The  lamb  was  to  be  a  symbol  of  unity; 
the  unity  of  the  family,  the  unity  of  the  nation,  the 
unity  of  God  with  His  people  whom  He  had  taken 
into  covenant  with  Himself.     (6.)  The  unleavened 
bread  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  paschal  lamb. 
The  notion  has  boen  very  generally  held,  or  taken 
for  granted,  both  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writcn 
of  all  ages,  that  it  was  intended  to  remind  the 
Israelites  of  the  unleavened  cakes  which  they  were 
obliged  to  eat  in  their  hasty  flight  (Ex.  xii.  34, 39) ; 
but  there  is  not  the  least  intimation  to  this  effect 
in  the  sacred  nanrative.     It  has  been  considered  by 
some  that  the  unleavened  bread  and  the  bitter  herbs 
alike  owe  their  meaning  to  their  being  regarded  ss 
unpalatable  food ;  but  this  seems  to  be  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  pervading  joyous  nature  oif  the 
festival.     On  the  whole  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  unleavened  bread  had  a  peculiar  sacri- 
ficial character,  according  to  the  Law.      It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  accept  St.  Paul's  reference  to 
the  subject  ( I  Cor.  v.  6-8)  as  furnishing  the  tne 
meaning  of  the  symboL    Fermentation  is  decompos- 
ition, a  dissolution  of  unity.     The  pure  dry  biscuit 
would  be  an  apt  emblem  of  unchanged  duration, 
and,  in  its  freedom  from  foreign  mixture,  of  purity 
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also,  (c.)  The  bitter  herbs  are  generally  ander- 
«tood  by  the  Jewish  writei-s  to  signify  the  bitter 
safferings  whidi  the  Israelites  had  endured  (Ex.  i. 
14).  But  it  has  been  remarked  by  Abenezra  that 
these  herbs  are  a  good  and  wholesome  aocompani* 
xnent  for  meat,  and  are  now,  and  appear  to  hare 
been  in  ancient  times,  commonly  so  eaten.  (<f.)  The 
offering  of  the  Omer,  though  it  is  obviously  that 
fturi  ^  the  festival  which  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  course  of  the  seasons,  bore  a  distinct  ansr 
logy  to  its  historical  significance.  It  may  have 
denoted  a  delirenmce  from  winter,  as  the  lamb 
signified  delireianoe  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
which  might  well  be  considered  as  a  winter  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  Again,  the  consecration  of 
the  first-firuits,  the  firsi>bom  of  the  soil,  is  an 
easy  type  of  the  consecration  of  the  first-bom  of 
the  Israelites.  4.  No  other  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come  contained  in  the  Law  can  vie  with  the 
festival  of  the  Passover  in  expressiveness  and  com* 
pleteness.  Hence  we  are  so  often  reminded  of  it, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  ritual  and  language 
of  the  Church.  Its  outline,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  great  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  which  it 
commemorated,  and  many  of  its  minute  details, 
liave  been  appropriated  as  current  expressions  of  the 
truths  which  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  the  fulness 
of  time  in  sending  His  Son  upon  earth.  It  is  not 
sorpriang  that  ecclesiastical  writers  should  have 
pushed  the  comparison  too  far,  and  exeixdsed  their 
&DCJ  in  the  application  of  trilling  or  accidental 
particulars  eithei*  to  the  fiu:ts  of  our  Lord's  life  or 
to  truths  connected  with  it  But,  keeping  within 
the  limits  of  sober  interpretation  indicated  by  Script- 
ure itself,  the  application  is  singularly  full  and 
•edifyii^.  The  crowning  application  of  the  paschal 
rites  to  the  truUis  of  which  they  were  the  shadowy 
promises  appears  to  be  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  fiKt  that  our  Lord's  death  occuired  during  the 
festival.  According  to  the  Divine  purpose,  the  true 
Lamb  of  God  was  slain  at  nearly  the  same  time  as 
**  the  Lord's  Passover,"  in  obedience  to  the  letter  of 
tibe  law.  It  does  not  seem  needful  that,  in  order 
to  give  pmnt  to  this  coincidence,  we  should  (as 
some  have  d<Mie)  draw  from  it  an  &  priori  ai^u- 
ment  in  favour  of  our  Lord's  cmcifixion  having 
taken  place  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  our  own  Holy  Week  and  Easter  stand  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  same  great  facts  as  were 
forediown  in  those  events  of  wluch  the  yearly  Pass- 
over was  a  commemoration.  As  compared  with  the 
other  festivals,  the  Passover  was  remarkably  dis- 
tingoished  by  a  single  victim  essentially  its  own, 
saaifioed  in  a  veiy  peculiar  manner.  In  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  the  place  it  held  in  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  it  had  a  formal  dignity  and 
character  of  its  own.  It  was  the  representative 
festival  of  the  year,  and  in  this  unique  position 
it  stood  in  a  certain  relation  to  circumcision  as 
the  second  sacrament  of  the  Hebrew  Church  (Ex. 
xii.  44;^  I 

PBt'an^  a  Lydan  city  of  some  considerable  note. 
It  was  situated  on  the  south-western  shore  of  Lycia, 
not  far  from  the  left  bonk  of  the  river  Xanthus. 
Tlie  coast  here  is  very  mountainous  and  bold.  Im- 
mediately opposite  is  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Patara 
was  practically  the  seaport  of  the  city  of  Xanthus, 
which  was  ten  miles  distant.  These  notices  of  ibi 
position  and  maritime  importance  introduce  us  to 
Ibe  single  mention  of  the  place  in  the  Bible  (Acts 
xxi.  1,  2). 

Cox.  D.  B. 
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PfttiM'u.  Pethahiah  the  Levite  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
23 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  23). 

FftthTOf,  gait,  noun  Fathrusim,  a  part  of 
Egypt,  and  a  Mizraite  tribe.  That  Pkthros  was  in 
Egypt  admits  of  no  question :  we  have  to  attempt 
to  decide  its  position  more  nearly.  In  the  list  of 
the  Mizraites,  the  Pathrusim  occur  after  the  Naph- 
tuhim,  and  befoi-e  the  Casluhim :  the  latter  being 
followed  by  the  notice  of  the  Philistines,  and  by 
the  Caphtorim  (Gen.  x.  13,  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12). 
Pkthros  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
(xi.  11),  Jeremiah  (xliv.  1,  15),  and  Ezekiel  (xxix. 
14,  XXX.  13-18).  From  the  pUce  of  the  Pathrusim 
in  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  they  might  be  supposed 
to  have  settled  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  more  northern 
part  of  Upper  Egypt.  It  seems  i^  the  order  be 
geographical,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Pathrusim  were  seated  in 
Lower  Egypt,  or  not  much  above  it,  unless  there 
be  any  transposition.  If  the  original  order  were 
Pathrusim,  Caphtorim,  Casluhim,  then  the  first 
might  have  settled  in  the  highest  part  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  other  two  below  them.  The  occur- 
rences in  Jeremiah  seem  to  favour  the  idea  that 
Pathros  was  part  of  Lower  E^rpt,  or  the  whole  of 
that  legion.  The  notice  bj  Ezekiel  of  Pathroe  as 
the  land  of  the  birth  of  tiie  Egyptians  seems  to 
favour  the  idea  that  it  was  pai-t  of  or  all  Upper 
Egypt.  Pathrot  has  been  connected  with  the  Pa- 
thyrite  nome,  the  Phaturite  of  Pliny  (/T.  N,  v.  9, 
§47),  in  which  Thebes  was  situate.  This  identifi- 
cation may  be  as  old  as  the  LXX.  The  discovery 
of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  after  which  the 
nome  was  called  puts  the  inquiry  on  a  safer  basis. 
It  is  written  HA-HAT-HER,  *«  The  Abode  of  Hat- 
her,"  the  Egyptian  Venus.  It  may  perhaps  have 
sometimes  been  written  P-HA-HAT-HER,  in  which 
case  the  P-H  and  T-H  would  have  coalesced  in  the 
Hebrew  form,  as  did  T-H  in  Caphtor.  On  the 
evidence  here  brought  forward,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  consider  Pathros  to  be  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
to  trace  its  name  in  that  of  the  Pathyiite  nome. 
But  this  is  onlj  a  very  conjectural  identification, 
which  future  discoveries  may  overthrow. 

Path'rmim.    [Pathbos.] 

Pat'mof  (Rev.  i^  9).  Two  recent  and  copious 
accounts,  one  by  a  Gennan,  tlie  other  by  a  French, 
traveller,  furnish  us  with  very  full  information 
i-egarding  Patmos.  The  aspect  of  the  island  is 
peculiarly  rugged  and  bare.  And  such  a  scene  of 
banishment  for  St.  John  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  read  of  the  custom 
of  the  period.  Patmos  is  divided  into  two  nearly- 
equal  parts,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  by  a  very 
nanow  isthmus,  where,  on  the  east  side,  are  the 
harbour  and  the  town.  On  the  hill  to  the  south, 
crowning  a  commanding  height,  is  the  celebrated 
monastery,  which  beai-s  the  name  of  *'  John  the 
Divine."  Halfway  up  the  ascent  is  the  cave  or 
grotto  where  tradition  says  that  St.  John  received 
the  Revehition.  We  have  only  to  add  that  Patmos 
is  one  of  the  Sporades,  and  is  in  that  paii  of  the 
A^ean  which  is  called  the  Icaiian  Sea.  It  must 
have  been  conspicuous  on  the  right  when  St.  Paul 
was  sailing  (Acts  xx.  15,  xxi.  1)  from  Samos 
to  Cos. 

Patriarehfl.  The  name  Patriarch  {warptipxnf) 
is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  4),  to 
the  sons  of  Jacob  (Acts  vii.  8,  9),  and  to  Thxid 
(Acts  ii.  29) ;  and  is  apparently  intended  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  phi'nse,  the  "  head  "  or  "  prince  of  a 
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tribe,"  BO  often  found  in  the  0.  T.  It  ii  used  in 
this  sense  bf  the  LXX.  in  1  Cbr.  zzir.  31,  zxvii. 
22 ;  2  Cbr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvi.  12.  In  common  usage 
the  title  of  patiiarch  is  assigned  especially  to  those 
whose  lives  are  recorded  in  Scripture  previous  to 
tbe  time  of  Moses.  The  patriarchal  times  are  na- 
turally divided  into  the  ante-dilurian  and  post- 
diluvian periods.  1.  In  the  former  the  Scripture 
record  contains  litUe  except  the  list  of  the  line  from 
Seth,  through  £no8,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared, 
Enoch,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech,  to  Koah;  with 
the  ages  of  each  at  their  periods  of  genei«tion  and 
at  their  deaths.  To  some  extent  parallel  to  this,  is 
given  the  line  of  Cain ;  Enoch,  Irad,  Mehujael, 
Slethusael,  Lamech,  and  the  sons  of  Lamech,  Jabal, 
Jubal,  and  Tubal-Cain.  To  the  latter  line  are 
attributed  the  6rst  signs  of  material  civilization, 
the  building  of  cities,  the  division  of  classes,  and 
the  knowledge  of  mechanical  arts ;  while  the  only 
moral  record  of  their  history  obscurely  speaks  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.  One  of  the  main  questions 
raised  as  to  the  ante-diluvian  period  turns  on  the 
longevity  assigned  to  the  patriarchs.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Enoch  (whose  departure  fram  the 
earth  at  365  years  of  age  is  exceptional  in  every 
sense),  their  ages  vary  from  777  (Lamech)  to  969 
(Methuselah).  This  statement  of  ages  is  dear  and 
definite.  To  suppose,  with  some,  that  the  name  of 
each  patriarch  denotes  a  clan  or  family,  and  his  age 
its  duration,  appeai-s  to  be  a  mere  evasion  of  diffi- 
culty. It  must  either  be  accepted,  as  a  plain  state- 
ment of  fact,  or  i-egarded  as  pui*ely  fabulous,  like 
the  legendary  assignment  of  immense  ages  to  the 
early  Indian  or  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  kings.  In 
the  acceptance  of  the  literal  meaning,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  much  difficulty  is  involved.  The  con- 
stant attribution  in  all  legends  of  gi'eat  age  to 
primeval  men  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  a  distortion 
of  fact,  as  a  mere  invention  of  fancy.  If  the  Divine 
origin  of  Scripture  be  believed,  its  authority  must 
be  accepted  in  this,  as  in  other  cases ;  and  the  list 
of  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  be  held  to  be  (what  it 
certainly  claims  to  be)  a  statement  of  real  facts. 
2.  It  is  in  the  post-diluvian  periods  that  more  is 
gathered  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal  history. 
It  is  at  first  general  in  its  scope.  The  '*  Covenant" 
given  to  Noah  is  one,  free  from  all  condition,  and 
fraught  with  natural  biasings,  extending  to  all 
alike.  But  the  history  soon  naiTows  itself  to  that 
of  a  single  tiibe  or  family,  and  afterwards  touches 
the  general  history  of  the  ancient  world  and  its 
empires,  only  so  fju-  as  it  bears  upon  this.  It  is  in 
this  last  stage  that  tlie  principle  of  the  patriarchal 
dispensation  is  most  clearly  seen.  It  is  based  on 
the  sacredness  of  &mily  ties  and  paternal  authority. 
This  authority,  as  the  only  one  which  is  natural 
and  original,  is  inevitably  the  foundation  of  the 
earliest  form  of  society,  and  is  probably  seen  most 
perfectly  in  wandering  ti-ibes,  whera  it  is  not  affected 
by  local  attachments  and  by  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  In  Scripture  this  authority  is  consecrated 
by  an  ultimate  reference  to  God,  as  the  God  of  the 
patriarch,  the  Father  (that  is)  both  of  him  and  his 
children.  At  the  same  time,  this  faith  was  not 
allowed  to  d^nerate,  as  it  was  prone  to  do,  into 
an  appropriation  of  God,  as  the  meiie  tutelary  Gud 
of  the  tribe.  Still  the  distinction  and  preservation 
of  the  chosen  family,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
paternal  authority,  are  the  special  purposes,  which 
give  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  hbtory,  and  of  the  in- 
stitutions recorded.    The  type  of  character  formed 
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under  this  dispensation,  is  one  imperfect  in  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  growth,  because  not  yet  tried 
by  the  subtler  temptations,  or  forced  to  oiHitanplale 
the  deeper  questions  of  life ;  but  it  is  one  remaric- 
ably  simple,  afl'ectionate,  and  free,  such  as  would 
glow  up  under  a  natural  authority,  derived  from 
God  and  centering  in  Him,  yet  allowing,  mder  its 
unquestioned  sacredness,  a  &m{liai*ity  and  freedom 
of  intercourse  with  Him,  which  is  strooglj  con- 
trasted with  the  stem  and  awful  diaracter  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  To  contemplate  it  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view  is  like  looking  badi  on  the 
unconscious  freedom  and  innocence  of  childhood, 
with  that  deeper  insight  and  strength  of  diarMter 
which  are  gained  by  the  experience  of  manhood. 
We  see  in  it  the  germs  of  the  future,  of  the  futoit 
revelation  of  God,  and  the  future  trials  and  de- 
velopment of  man.  It  on  this  fact  that  the 
typical  Interpretation  of  its  history  depends.  In 
the  post-diluvian  history  of  the  chosen  fiunilj,  ii 
seen  the  distinction  of  the  true  bdievers,  poiaciaon 
of  a  special  covenant,  special  revelation,  and  qwdsJ 
privileges,  from  the  world  without.  In  it  is  ther^ 
lore  shadowed  out  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Natkn 
and  Christian  Church,  as  regards  the  freedoin  ot 
their  covenant,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  their  revd- 
ation,  and  the  peculiar  blessings  and  temptatkns 
which  belong  to  their  distinctive  position. 

Pat'rohai.  A  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  SL 
Paul  sends  his  salutation  (Rom.  xri.  14).  Like 
many  other  names  mentioned  in  Rom.  xri.,  tliis 
was  boi-ne  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  em- 
peror's household  (Suet.  OcUba,  20 ;  Martial,  Ep. 
ii.  32,  3). 

FatroelVB,  the  fether  of  Nieanor,  the  fimwos 
adversary  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (2  Mace.  riii.  9). 

Pan,  but  in  1  Chr.  i.  50,  Pat,  the  capital  ef 
Hadar,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  zzxvi.  39).  Its  poa- 
tion  is  unknown. 

Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gen- 
tiles.— Original  Authorities. — Nearl  j'all  the  or^nil 
materials  for  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  are  contained  io 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Pauline  Epis* 
ties.  Out  of  a  comparison  of  these  authorities  the 
biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  construct  hb  acooont 
of  the  really  important  period  of  the  Apostle's  life. 
The  early  traditions  of  the  Church  appear  to  have 
lefl  almost  untouched  the  space  of  time  fer  wludi 
we  possess  those  sacred  and  abundant  sources  ef 
knowledge ;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a  few 
particulaj-s  in  the  biography  beyond  the  points  at 
which  the  nantitive  of  the  Acts  begins  and  ter- 
minates. We  shall  assume  the  Acts  of  the  Apsstki 
to  be  a  genuine  and  authentic  work  of  St.  Lvike, 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  shall  speak  of  the 
Epistles  at  the  places  which  we  believe  them  to 
occupy  in  the  history.— /Vom^i^ni  pointt  m  tki 
Life, — Foremost  of  all  is  his  Contfersion.  This  mi 
the  main  root  of  his  whole  life,  outward  and  inwanL 
Next  after  this,  we  may  specify  his  Labours  ai 
Antioch.  From  these  we  pass  to  the  First  Mis- 
sionary Journey t  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
TJie  VisU  to  Jerusalem  was  a  eriticol  point,  both 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Apostle. 
The  introd'iction  of  the  Oospel  into  Europe,  with 
the  memorable  visits  to  Philippi,  Athens,  and  Co- 
rinth, was  the  boldest  step  in  the  carrying  oot  of 
St.  Paul's  mission.  A  third  great  missiooaiy 
journey,  chiefly  characterised  by  a  long  sia^  ot 
Ephesus,  is  further  interesting  from  its  oonnerioo 
with  four  leading  Epistles.    This  was  immediately 
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followed  by  tne  apprehension  of  St.  Paul  at  Jerur 
salem,  and  his  imprisonment  at  Caesarea.  And 
the  last  erent  of  which  we  have  a  full  narrntire  is 
the  Voyotje  to  Bome.'^Saul  of  Tars'ts^  before  his 
Cutiversion. — Up  to  the  time  of  his  going  forth  as 
nn  avowed  preacher  of  Christ  to  tlie  GentUes,  the 
Apostle  was  known  by  the  name  of  Saul.  This 
was  the  Jewish  name  which  he  received  from  his 
Jewish  parents.  But  though  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  he  was  bom  in  a  Gentile  city.  Of  his 
parents  we  know  nothing,  except  that  his  father 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Phil.  iii.  5),  and  a 
Pharisee  (Acts  xziii.  6),  that  he  liad  acquired  by 
some  means  the  Roman  franchise  (**I  was  free 
bom,"  Acts  xxii.  28),  and  that  he  was  settled  in 
Torsos.  "  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  dty  in  Cilicia, 
a  dtizen  of  no  mean  city"  (Acts  xxi.  39).  At 
Tarsos  he  must  have  learnt  to  use  the  Greek  lan- 
guage with  freedom  and  mastery  in  both  speaking 
and  writing.  At  Tarsus  also  he  learnt  that  trade 
of"  tentroaker"  (Acts  xviii.  3),  at  which  he  after- 
wards occasionally  wrought  with  his  own  hands. 
There  was  a  goat's-hair  doth  called  Cilicium,  ma- 
nu&ctnred  in  Cilicia,  and  largely  used  for  tents. 
SaaFs  trade  was  probably  that  of  making  tents  of 
this  haircloth.  When  St.  Paul  makes  his  defence 
before  hi*  ooantrymen  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.), 
he  tells  them  that  though  bom  in  Tarsus,  he  had 
been  **  brought  up  "  in  Jerusalem.  He  must,  thene- 
fbre,  have  been  yet  a  boy,  when  he  was  removed, 
in  all  probability  for  the  sake  of  his  education,  to 
the  Holy  City  of  his  fathers.  We  may  imagine 
him  arriving  there,  perhaps  at  some  age  between 
10  and  15,  already  a  Hellenist,  speaking  Greek  and 
fiuniliar  with  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
poascaring,  besides  the  knowledge  of  his  trade,  the 
dements  of  Gentile  learning, — to  be  taught  at  Je- 
rosalem  "  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law 
of  the  fiithers."  He  leamt,  he  says,  **  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel."  He  who  was  to  resist  so  stoutly 
the  usurpations  of  the  law,  had  for  his  teacher  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  law. 
Sonl  was  yet  ** a  young  man  **  (Acts  vii.  58),  when 
the  CHiardi  experienced  that  sudden  expansion  which 
was  coonected  with  the  ordaining  of  the  Seven  ap- 
pointed to  serve  tables,  and  with  the  special  power 
and  inspration  of  Stephen.  Amongst  those  who 
disputea  with  Stephen  were  some  *'of  tliem  of 
Cilida."  We  naturally  think  of  Saul  as  having 
been  one  of  these,  when  we  find  him  afterwards 
keeping  the  clothes  of  those  suborne'i  witnesses 
who,  aooording  to  the  law  (Deut.  xvii.  7),  were  the 
first  to  cast  stones  at  Stephen.  "  Saul,"  says  the 
sacred  writer,  significantly,  *'  was  consenting  nnto 
his  death."— tSatiTs  Conversion, — The  peisecutor 
was  to  be  converted.  Having  undertaken  to  follow 
up  the  believers  **unto  strange  cities,"  Saul  na- 
tnrally  turned  his  thoughts  to  Damascus.  What 
befell  him  as  he  joumeyed  thither,  is  related  in 
detail  three  times  in  the  Acts,  first  by  the  historian 
in  his  own  person,  then  in  the  two  addresses  made 
by  St.  Pacd  at  Jerusalem  and  before  Agrippa. 
These  three  narratives  are  not  repetitions  of  one 
another:  there  are  differences  between  them  which 
some  critics  choose  to  consider  irreconcileable.  Of 
the  three  narratives,  that  of  the  historian  himself 
mat  daim  to  be  the  most  purely  historical:  St. 
Paal's  subsequent  accounts  were  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  purpose  lor  which  he  introduced  them.  St. 
Loki^s  statement  is  to  be  read  in  Acts  ix.  3-19, 
where,  howtrer,  the  words  *'  It  is  hard  for  thee  to 
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kick  against  the  pricks,"  induded  in  the  Vulgate 
and  English  version,  ought  to  be  omitted.  The 
sudden  light  from  heaven  ;  the  voice  of  Jesus  speak- 
ing with  authority  to  His  persecutor ;  Saul  struck 
to  the  ground,  blinded,  overcome ;  the  three  days' 
suspense ;  the  coming  of  Ananias  as  a  messenger  of 
the  Lord ;  and  Saul  &  baptism  ; — these  were  the 
leading  featui'es,  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  of 
the  great  event,  and  in  these  we  must  look  for  the 
chief  significance  of  the  conversion.  For  we  must 
not  forget  that,  whatever  we  hold  as  to  the  external 
nature  of  the  phenomena  we  are  considering,  the 
whole  transaction  was  essentially,  in  any  case,  a 
spiritual  communication.  That  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
manifested  Himself  as  a  Living  Person  to  the  man 
Saul,  and  spoke  to  him  so  that  His  very  words 
could  be  understood,  is  the  substantial  fact  declared 
to  OS.  The  purport  of  the  thi«e  narratives  is  that 
an  actual  conversation  took  place  between  Saul  and 
the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  none  of 
them  is  Saul  said  to  have  seen  Jesus.  Ifou)  it  was 
that  Saul  **  saw  "  and  "  heard  "  we  are  quite  unable 
to  determine.  That  the  light,  and  the  sound  or 
voice,  were  both  different  from  any  ordinary  phe- 
nomena with  which  Saul  and  his  companions  were 
familiar,  is  unquestionably  implied  in  the  narrative. 
It  is  also  implied  that  Uiey  were  specially  signi- 
ficant to  Saul,  and  not  to  those  with  him.  We 
gather  therefore  that  there  were  real  outward  phen- 
omena, through  which  Saul  was  made  inwardly 
sensible  of  a  Pi-esence  revealed  to  him  alone.  The 
only  mention  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  of  the  ou^ 
wait!  phenomena  attending  his  conversion  is  that  in 
1  0)r.  XV.  8,  '*  Last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also." 
But  thero  is  one  important  passage  in  which  he 
speaks  distinctly  of  his  conversion  itself.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  15,  16)  St.  Paul  has 
these  words :  **  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated 
me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  His 
grace,  to  reveal  Hia  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach 
Him  among  the  heathen  .  .  ."  What  words  could 
express  more  exactly  than  these  the  spiritual  exper- 
ience which  occurred  to  Saul  on  the  way  to  Da- 
mascus ?  The  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  is  dearly  the  main  point  in  the  narrative.  It 
would  be  groundless  to  assume  that  the  new  con- 
victions of  that  midday  immediately  deared  and 
settled  themselves  in  Saul's  mind.  It  is  suflSdent 
to  say  that  he  was  then  converted^  or  turned  round. 
For  a  while,  no  doubt,  his  inward  state  was  one  of 
awe  and  expectation.  Thus  entering  Damascus  as 
a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  sought  the  house  of 
one  whom  he  had,  perhaps,  intended  to  penecnte. 
The  fame  of  Saul's  coming  had  preceded  him ;  and 
Ananias,  ''a  devout  man  according  to  the  law," 
but  a  believer  in  Jesus,  when  directed  by  the  Lord 
to  visit  him,  wonders  at  what  he  \a  told  concerning 
the  notorious  persecutor.  He  obeys,  however;  and 
going  to  Saul  in  the  name  of  *'  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
had  appeared  to  him  in  the  way,"  he  puts  his 
hands  on  him  that  he  may  recdve  his  sight  and  be 
tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thereupon  Sool's 
eyes  are  immediately  purged,  and  his  sight  is  re- 
stored. After  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  Sool 
recdved  the  washing  away  of  his  sins  in  baptism. 
He  then  broke  his  three  dayi^  fast,  and  was  stret^j^th- 
ened.  He  was  at  once  recdved  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  disdples,  and  bi^an  without  delay  the  work 
to  which  Ananias  had  designated  him ;  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  his  hearers  he  proclaimed  Jesus 
in  the  synagogues,  declaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of 
I  2  Y  2 
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God.  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  simply 
that  he  was  occupied  in  this  work,  with  increasing 
vigour,  for  "many  days/'  up  to  the  time  when 
imminent  danger  drove  him  from  Damascus.  From 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  17,  18)  we  lean) 
that  the  manv  days  were  at  least  a  good  part  of 
'*  three  years,'  and  that  Saul,  not  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  pcocure  authority  to  preach  from  the  Apos- 
tles that  were  before  him,  went  aHter  his  conversion 
into  Arabia,  and  returned  from  thence  to  Damascus. 
We  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  visit  to  Arabia — 
to  what  district  Saul  went,  how  long  he  stayed,  or 
for  what  purpose  he  went  there.  Now  that  we 
have  arrived  at  Saul's  departure  from  Damascus, 
we  are  again  upon  historiod  ground,  and  have  the 
double  evidence  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts,  and  of 
the  Apostle  in  his  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
According  to  the  former,  the  Jews  lay  in  wait  for 
Saul,  intending  to  kill  him,  and  watched  the  gates 
of  the  city  that  he  might  not  escape  from  them. 
Knowing  this,  the  disciples  took  him  by  night  and 
let  him  down  in  a  basket  from  the  wall.  According 
to  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  zi.  32)  it  was  the  ethnarch 
under  Aretas  the  king  who  watched  for  him,  de- 
siring to  apprehend  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  two  statements.  Having  escaped 
from  Damascus,  Saul  betook  himself  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  "assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples; 
but  they  were  all  afi-aid  of  him,  and  believed  not 
that  he  was  a  disciple."  Barnabas  became  his 
sponsor  to  the  Apostles  and  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
assuring  them — from  some  personal  knowledge,  we 
must  presume — of  the  facts  of  Saul's  conversion 
and  subsequent  behaviour  at  Damascus.  Bamabas's 
introduction  removed  the  fears  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Paul  **  was  with  them  coming  in  and  going  out  at 
Jerusalem."  His  Hellenistical  education  made  him, 
like  Stephen,  a  successful  disputant  against  the 
**  Grecians ;"  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  former 
persecutor  was  singled  out  from  3ie  other  believers 
as  the  object  of  a  murderous  hostility.  He  was 
therefore  again  urged  to  flee ;  and  by  way  of  Cae- 
sai'ea  betook  himself  to  his  native  city  Tarsus.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Gaktians  St.  Paul  adds  certain 
particulars.  He  tells  us  that  his  motive  for  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  rather  than  anywhere  else  was 
that  he  might  see  Peter;  that  he  abode  with  him 
fifteen  days ;  that  the  only  Apostles  he  saw  wei-e 
Peter  and  James  the  Lord's  broUier ;  and  that  after- 
wards he  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
remaining  unknown  by  face,  though  well-known 
for  his  conversion,  to  the  Churches  in  Judaea  which 
were  in  Christ.— 5^  Paul  at  Antioch.^'Wh'th  Saul 
was  at  Tarsus,  a  movement  was  going  on  at  An- 
tioch,  which  raised  that  city  to  an  importance  second 
only  to  that  of  Jerusalem  itself  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Church.  In  the  life  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  Antioch  claims  a  most  conspicuous  place. 
It  was  there  that  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  first  took  root,  and  from  thence  that  it 
was  afterwards  propagated.  There  came  to  Antioch, 
when  the  persecution  which  aixwe  about  Stephen 
scattered  upon  their  different  routes  the  disciples 
who  had  been  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  men  of 
Cypius  and  Cyrene,  eager  to  tell  all  who  would 
heai-  them  the  good  news  conceining  the  Loi-d  Jesus. 
A  great  number  believed ;  and  when  this  was  re- 
ported at  Jei-usalem,  Barnabas  was  sent  on  a  spedal 
mission  to  Antioch.  As  the  work  pew  under  his 
hands,  and  "much  people  was  a«lded  unto  tie 
Loi-d,"  Barnabas  felt  the  need  of  help,  and  went 
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himself  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul.     Povibly  at  Dtt- 
maacus,  ceiiainly  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  ben  a  wit- 
ness of  Saul's  enei'gy  and  devotedness,  aitd  skiU  in 
disputation.     He  hod  been  drawn  to  him  by  the 
bond  of  a  most  brotherly  afiectioo.     He  therefore 
longed  for  him  as  a  helper,  and  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing him  to  Antioch.    There  they  laboured  together 
unremittingly  for  **  a  whole  year,"  mixing  with  the 
constant  assemblies  of  the  believers,  and  '*  teaidiiog 
much  people."    All  this  time,  as  St.  Lake  would 
give  ns  to  understand,  Saul  was  subordinate  to 
Barnabas.  In  the  mian  time,  according  to  the  nsoal 
method  of  the  Divine  government,  fikcts  were  silently 
growing,  which  were  to  suggest  and  occaaloo  Um 
future  develofonents  of  faith  and  practice,  and  of 
these  facts  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  nnpreced* 
ented  accession  of  Gentile  proselytes  at  Antaocb. 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  of  which  Bamabae 
and  Saul  joyfully  availed  themselves,  for  pnnring 
the  afiection  of  these  new  disciples  towards  their 
brethren  at  Jerusalem.     There  came  "prophets* 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch :  '*  and  there  stood  op 
one  of  them,  named  Agabus,  and  lignified  by  the 
Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  dearth  throogboat 
all  the  world."    It  is  obvious  that  the  fulfilment 
followed  closely  upon  the  intimation  of  the  onung 
famine.     For  the  disciples  at  Antiodi  determined 
to  send  contributions  immediately  to  Jemaalem; 
and  the  gift  was  conveyed  to  the  eLden  of  that 
Church  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  SauL    It 
oould  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere  aA 
conduct  of  the  contribution  that  Barnabas  and  Seal 
should  go  in  person  to  Jerusalem.     We  are  bound 
to  see  in  the  relations  between  the  Mothcr-Cbardi 
and  that  of  Antioch,  of  which  this  visit  is  illas- 
trative,  examples  of  the  deep  feeling  of  the  neocHitr 
of  union  which  dwelt  in  the  Imri  of  the  esriy 
Church.     Having  discharged  their  errand,  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  returned  to  Antioch,  bringing  with 
them  another  helper,  John  sumamed  Mark,  sister's 
son  to  Barnabas.    The  work  of  prophesying  and 
teaching  was  resumed.     Antioch  was  in  constsat 
communication  with  Cilicia,  with  Cyprus,  with  sll 
the  neighbouring  countries.   The  question  must  hare 
forced  itself  upon  hundreds  of  the  **  Christians"  at 
Antioch,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  fiuth  of 
ours,  of  this  baptism,  of  this  incorporation,  of  this 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  for  the  tcoridf    The 
Gospel  is  not  for  Judaea  alone :  here  are  we  called 
by  it  at  Antioch.    Is  it  meant  to  stop  hov?"    The 
Church  was  pregnant  with  a  great  movement,  and 
the  time  of  her  delivery  was  at  hand.     Something 
of  direct  expectation  seems  to  be  implied  in  what  is 
said  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chui'ch  at  Antiodi,  that 
they  were  **  ministering  to  the  Lord,  and  fasting," 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  to  them.     Without 
doubt  they  knew  it  for  a  seal  set  up<Hi  jnerious 
suimises,  when  the  voice  came  clcaily  to  the  cencnd 
mind,  "  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the 
work  whereunto  I  have  called  tJiem."     Everything 
was  done  with  oixierly  gravity  in  the  sending  forth 
of  the   two  missionaries.      Their   brethren,  aflff 
fasting  and  prayer,  laid  their  hands  ou  them,  and 
so  they  depai-ted.—  The  first  Missionary  Journey. — 
Much  mui»t  have  been  hid  from  Barnabas  and  Saul 
as  to  the  issues  of  the  journey  on  which  they  em- 
barked.    But  one  thing  was  clear  to  them,  that 
they  were  sent  forth  to  tpeak  the  xcord  of  God. 
The  first  chai  actcri»tic  feature  of  St.  Paul's  teachin;: 
was  the  absolute  conviction  Uiat  he  was  only  ihf 
l>eaier  of  a  Heavenly  message.     The  writer  of  the 
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Acts  proceeds  upon  the  same  nssumption.  He  tells  j 
iu  that  as  soon  as  Barnabas  and  Saul  reached  C)'pras,  { 
they  b^;an  to  "  announce  the  word  of  God."  The  ; 
second  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that  for  the  present  J 
they  delivered  their  message  in  the  synagogues  of 
the  Jews  only.  They  trod  the  old  path  till  they 
should  be  drawn  out  of  it.  But  when  they  had 
gone  through  the  island,  fit>m  Salamis  to  Paphos, 
they  were  called  upon  to  explain  their  doctrine  to 
on  eminent  Gentile,  Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul. 
A  Jew,  named  Baijesus,  or  Elymas,  a  magus  and 
false  prophet,  had  attached  himself  to  the  governor, 
and  had  no  doubt  interested  his  mind,  for  he  was  an 
intelligent  man,  with  what  he  had  told  him  of  the 
history  and  hopes  of  the  Jews.  [Elymas.]  Accord- 
ingly,  when  Sergius  Paulus  heard  of  tne  strange 
teachers  who  were  announcing  to  the  Jews  the  advent 
of  their  true  Messiah,  he  wished  to  see  them  and 
sent  for  them.  The  impostor,  instinctively  hating 
the  Apostles,  and  seeing  his  influence  over  the  procon- 
sul in  danger  of  perishing,  did  what  he  could  to  with- 
stand  them.  Then  Saul,  **  who  is  also  called  Paul," 
denouncing  Elymas  in  remarkable  terms,  declared 
i^ainst  him  God's  sentence  of  temporary  blindness. 
The  blindness  immediately  falls  upon  him;  and 
the  proconsul,  moved  by  the  scene  and  persuaded 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  becomes  a  believer. 
This  poiut  is  made  a  special  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  Apostle  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts.  Saul  now 
beomies  Paul,  and  begins  to  take  precedence  of 
Barnabas.  Nothing  is  said  to  explain  the  change 
of  name.  No  reader  could  resist  the  temptation  of 
supposing  that  there  must  be  some  connexion  be- 
tween Saul's  new  name  and  that  of  his  distinguished 
Konoan  convert.  But  on  reflection  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  St.  Paul  would  either  have  wished, 
or  have  consent^,  to  change  his  own  name  for  that 
of  a  distinguished  convert.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  Saul  should  not  have  borne  from 
infancy  the  other  name  of  Paul.  In  that  case  he 
would  be  Saul  amongst  his  own  countrymen,  Paulus 
amongst  the  Gentiles.  The  conversion  of  Sergius 
Paulus  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  work  amongst  the  Gentiles;  otherwise,  it 
was  not  in  Cyprus  that  any  change  took  place  in 
the  method  hitherto  followed  by  Barnabas  and  Saul 
in  preaching  the  Gospel.  Their  public  addresses 
were  as  yet  confined  to  the  synagogues ;  but  it  was 
soon  to  be  otherwise.  From  Paphos  *'  Paul  and  his 
company  **  set  sail  for  the  mainland,  and  arrived  at 
Perga  in  Pamphylia.  Here  the  heait  of  their  com- 
panion John  failed  him,  and  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem. From  Perga  they  travelled  on  to  a  place, 
obscure  in  secular  history,  but  most  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Chiist, — Antioch  in 
Pisidia.  Here  '*  they  went  into  the  synagogue  on 
the  sabbath-day,  and  sat  down."  Small  as  the 
place  was,  it  contained  its  colony  of  Jews,  and  with 
them  proselytes  who  worshipped  the  God  of  the 
Jews.  What  took  place  here  in  the  synagogue  and 
in  the  city,  is  interesting  to  us  not  only  on  account 
of  its  bcaiiing  on  the  history,  but  also  because  it 
represents  more  or  less  exactly  what  atlerwards 
occurred  iu  many  other  places.  The  Apostle^  of 
Christ  sat  still  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly, 
whilst  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  read.  They 
and  their  audience  wei'e  united  in  reverence  for  the 
sacred  books.  Then  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue 
sent  to  invite  them,  as  strangei-s  but  brethren,  to 
speak  any  word  of  exhoi-tation  which  might  be  in 
them  to  the  people.     Paul  stood  up,  and  beckoning 
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with  his  hand,  he  spoke. — ^The  speech  is  given  in 
Acts  xiii.  16-41. — The  discourse  produced  a  strong 
impression ;  and  the  hearers  (not  **  the  Gentiles  "), 
i-equested  the  Apostles  to  repeat  their  message  on 
the  next  sabbath.  During  tiie  week  so  much  in- 
terest was  excited  by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
that  on  the  sabbath  day  **  almost  the  whole  city 
came  together,  to  hear  the  Word  of  God."  It  was 
this  concern  of  the  Gentiles  which  appears  to  have 
first  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Jews  from  what 
they  had  heard.  They  were  filled  with  envy.  The 
eagerness  of  the  Crentiles  to  hear  may  have  oon- 
flimed  their  instinctive  apprehmsions.  The  Jewish 
envy  once  roused  became  a  power  of  deadly  hos- 
tility to  the  Gospel ;  and  these  Jews  at  Antioch 
set  themselTes  to  oppose  bitterly  the  words  which 
Paul  spoke.  The  new  opposition  brought  out  new 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Apostles.  Rejected  by  the 
Jews,  they  became  bold  and  outspoken,  and  tuined 
from  them  to  the  Gentiles.  Henceforth,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  knew  it  to  be  their  commission, — not  the 
less  to  present  their  message  to  Jews  first;  but 
in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  Jewish  medium  to 
deal  duectly  with  the  Gentiles.  But  this  expansion 
of  the  Gospel  work  brought  with  it  new  diflicultiei 
and  dangers.  At  Antioch  now,  as  in  every  city 
afterwards,  the  unbelieving  Jews  used  their  influ- 
ence with  their  own  adherents  amongst  the  Gentiles, 
and  especially  the  women  of  the  higher  dass,  to 
persuade  the  authorities  or  the  populace  to  perse- 
cute the  Apostles,  and  to  drive  them  from  the 
place.  With  their  own  spirits  raised,  and  amidst 
much  enthusiasm  of  their  disciples,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas now  travelled  on  to  lomium,  where  the  occur- 
rences at  Antiodi  were  repeated,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Lycaonian  country  which  contiuned  the  cities 
Lystra  and  Derbe.  Here  they  had  to  deal  with 
uncivilized  heathens.  At  Lystra  the  healing  of  a 
cripple  took  place,  the  narrative  of  which  runs  very 
parallel  to  the  account  of  the  similar  act  done  by 
Peter  and  John  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  The 
same  truth  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  heathens  of  Lycaonia. 
The  act  was  received  naturally  by  these  pagans. 
They  took  the  Apostles  for  gods,  calling  Barnabas, 
who  was  of  the  more  imposing  presence,  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), and  Paul,  who  was  the  diief  speaker,  Hermes 
(Mercurius).  This  mistake,  followed  up  by  the 
attempt  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them,  eives  occasion 
to  the  recording  of  an  address,  in  which  we  see  a 
type  of  what  the  Apostles  would  toy  to  an  ignorant 
pagan  audience.  Although  the  people  of  Lystra  had 
been  so  ready  to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the 
repulse  of  their  idolatrous  instincts  appears  to  have 
provoked  fhem,  and  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  into  hostility  by  Jews  who  came  from 
Antioch  and  Iconium,  so  that  they  attacked  Paul 
with  stones,  and  thought  they  had  killed  him.  He 
recovered,  however,  as  the  disciples  were  standing 
round  him,  and  went  again  into  the  city.  The  next 
day  he  lef\  it  with  Btunabas,  and  went  to  Derbe, 
and  thence  they  returned  once  moro  to  Lystra,  and 
so  to  Iconium  and  Antioch.  In  order  to  establish 
the  Churches  afler  their  departure,  they  solemnly 
appointed  *'  elders"  in  every  city.  Then  they  came 
down  to  the  coast,  and  from  Attalia  they  sailed 
home  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  they  related  the 
successes  which  had  been  granted  to  them,  and 
especially  the  **  opening  of  the  door  of  faith  to  the 
Gentiles."  And  so  the  First  Missionary  Journey 
caded.^' The  Council  at  Jerusalem,    (Acts  xv.  Ga- 
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latians  ii.j — Upon  that  missionary  journey  follows 
most  naturally  the  next  impoilant  scene  which  the 
historian  sets  before  us, — the  council  held  at  Jeru- 
salem to  determine  the  relations  of  Gentile  believers 
to  the  Law  of  Moses.  In  following  this  portion  of 
the  history,  we  encounter  two  of  the  gi-eater  ques- 
tions which  the  biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  con- 
sider. One  of  these  is  historical.  What  were  the 
relations  between  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Twelve? 
The  other  U  critical.  How  is  Galatians  ii.  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts?  The  i-ela- 
tions  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve  will  best  be  set 
forth  in  the  naiTative.  But  we  must  explain  here 
why  we  accept  St.  Paul's  statements  in  the  Galatian 
Epistle  as  additional  to  the  history  in  Acts  xv.  The 
first  impression  of  any  render  would  be  a  supposition 
that  the  two  writei's  might  be  refeiring  to  the  same 
event.  The  one  would  at  least  bring  the  other  to 
his  mind.  On  looking  more  closely  into  both,  the 
second  impression  upon  the  reader's  mind  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  of  a  certain  incompatibility  between 
the  two.  Another  view  will  remain,  that  St.  Paul 
refers  to  a  visit  not  recorded  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
This  is  a  peifectly  legitimate  hypothesis ;  and  It  is 
recommended  by  the  vigorous  sense  of  PaJey.  But 
where  are  we  to  place  the  visit  ?  The  only  possible 
place  for  it  is  some  short  time  before  the  visit 
of  ch.  XV.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the 
language  of  ch.  xv.  decidedly  implies  that  the  visit 
there  i^ecorded  was  the  first  paid  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  afler  their  great  success  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Gentiles.  We 
suppose  the  reader,  therefore,  to  recur  to  his  first 
impression.  He  will  then  have  to  ask  himself, 
**  Granting  the  considerable  differences,  are  there 
aflei*  all  any  plain  contradictions  between  the  two 
naiTatives,  taken  to  refer  to  the  same  occurrences?  ** 
The  answer  must  be,  "  There  ai-e  mo  plain  contrO" 
dictions.**  We  proceed  then  to  combine  the  two 
narratives.  Whilst  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  stay- 
ing at  Antioch,  **  certain  men  from  Judaea"  came 
there  and  taught  the  brethren  that  it  was  necessaiy 
for  the  Gentile  converts  to  be  circumcised.  This 
doctrine  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  two  Apostles, 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  question  should  be 
referred  to  the  Apostles  and  eldei-s  at  Jerusalem. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  themselves,  and  certain  others, 
were  selected  for  this  mission.  In  Gal.  ii.  2, 
St.  Paul  says  that  he  went  up  "  by  revelation." 
On  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  they  announced  to  the 
brethren  in  Phoenicia  and  Samaria  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles;  and  the  news  was  received  with 
great  joy  (Acts  xv.  4).  St.  Paul  adds  that  he 
communicated  his  views  "  privately  to  them  which 
were  of  reputation,'*  through  anxiety  as  to  the 
success  of  his  work  (Gal.  ii.  2).  The  Apostles  and 
the  Church  in  general,  it  appears,  would  have  raised 
no  difficulties;  but  certain  believers  who  had  been 
Pharisees  thought  fit  to  maintain  the  same  doctrine 
which  had  caused  the  disturbance  at  Antioch.  In 
either  place,  St.  Paul  would  not  give  way  to  such 
teaching  for  a  single  hour  (Gal.  ii.  5).  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  that  a  formal  decision  should 
be  come  to  upon  the  question.  The  Apostles  and 
elders  came  together,  and  there  was  much  disput- 
ing. Arguments  would  be  used  on  both  sides ; 
but  when  the  persons  of  highest  authority  spoke, 
they  appealed  to  what  was  stronger  than  argument**, 
— the  course  of  factSt  through  which  the  will  of 
God  had  been  manifestly  shown.  After  they  had 
done,  St.  James,  with  incompai-able  simplicity  and 
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wisdom,  binds  up  the  testimony  of  reoat  facte 
with  the  testimony  of  anci«it  prophecy,  and  gives 
a    practical   judgment  upon   the  qoestioD.     The 
judgment  was  a  decisive  one.     The  injonctioo  that 
the   Gentiles   should    abstain   from   pollatioos  of 
idols  and   from  foiiiication  explained  itself.     The 
abstinence  from  things  strangled  and  from  Uood  is 
desired  as  a  concession  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews, 
who  were   to   be   found   in  every  dty,  and  for 
whom  it  was  still  right,  when  they  had  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  Law.     St.  Paul  had 
completely  gained  his  point.     The  older  Apostles, 
James,  Cephas,  and  John,   perceiving  the  grace 
which  had  been  given  him  (his  etfectual  Apostle- 
ship),  gave  to  him  and  Barnabas  the  right  haad  oi 
fellowship.     At  this  point  it  is  revy  important  to 
observe  precisely  what  was  the  matter  at  stake 
between  the  contending  parties.     The  case  stood 
thus :  Cii-cumcision  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Law 
were  witnesses  of  a  separation  of  the  chosen  race 
from  other  nations.     The  Jews  were  proud  of  that 
separation.     But  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Ifia 
proclaimed  that  the  time  had  come  in  which  the 
separation  was  to  be  done  away,  and  God's  goodwill 
manifested  to  all  nations  alike.    It  spoke  of  a  unioD 
with  God,  through  trust,  which   gave  hope  of  a 
righteousness  that  the  Law  had  been  powerlen  to 
produce.     Therefore  to  insist  upon  Gentiles  being 
circumcised  would  have  been  to  deny  the  Go^kI  of 
Christ.     If  there  was  to  be  simply  an  enlaipng 
of  the  separated   nation  by  the  receiving  of  indi- 
viduals into  it^  then  the  other  nations  of  the  woiid 
remained  as  much  on  the  outside  of  God's  covenant 
as  ever.     Then  there  was  no  Gospel  to  mankind; 
no  justification  given  to  men.     The  loss,  in  such  a 
case,  would  have  been  as  much  to  the  Jew  as  to  the 
Gentile.     St.  Paid  felt  this  the  most  strongly;  bat 
St.  Peter  also  saw  that  if  the  Jewish  believers  were 
thrown  back  on  the  Jewish  Law,  and  gave  op  the 
free  and  absolute  grace  of  God,  the  Law  became  a 
mere  burden,  just  as  heavy  to  the  Jew  as  it  woiikl 
be  to  the  Gentile.     The  only  hope  for  the  Jew  was 
in  a  Saviour  who  must  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
It  implied  therefore  no  diffei'ence  of  belief  when  it 
was  agreed  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  to  the 
heathen,  while  James  and  Cephas  and  John  under- 
took to  be  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision.    The 
judgment  of  the  Church  was  immediately  record*!d 
in  a  letter  addressed  to   the  Gentile  brethren  in 
Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia.     It  is  usual  to  con- 
nect with  this  period  of  the  history  that  rebuke  of 
St.  Peter  which  St.  Paul  records  m  Gal.  ii.  11-14. 
The  connexion  of  subject   makes  it  convenient  to 
record  the  incident   in  this  place,  although  it  is 
possible   that  it  took  place  befora  the   meeting  at 
Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  most  probable  that  it  did 
not  occur  till  later,  when  St.  Paol  returned  fit)m 
his  long  tour  in  Greece  to  Antioch  (Acts  xriii.  2*J, 
23). '^Second  Missionary  Journey. — The  most  re- 
solute courage,  indeed,  was  requirtd  for  the  work 
to  which  St.  Paul  was  now  publicly  pledged.     He 
would  not  associate  with  himself  in  that  work  one 
who  had  already  shown  a  want  of  constancy.    This 
was  the  occasion  of  what  must  have  been  a  most 
painful  difference  between  him  and  his  comiade  in  the 
faith  and  in  past  perib,  Barnabas  (Acts  xr.  85-40). 
Silas,  or  Silvanus,  becomes  now  a  chief  oompani(ii 
of  the  Apostle.     The  two  went  together  throogh 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  visiting  the   churches,  and  to 
came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra.     Here  they  find  Timo> 
theus,  who  had  become  a  disdple  on  the  former  vidit 
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of  th«  Apostle.  Him  St.  Paul  took  and  circum- 
^OBtA.  Pkul  and  Silas  were  actually  delivering  the 
Jemsalem  decree  to  all  the  churches  they  visited. 
They  were  no  doubt  triumphing  in  the  freedom 
Mcured  to  the  Gentiles.  Yet  at  this  very  time  our 
Apostle  had  the  wisdom  and  lai-geness  of  heart  to 
consult  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  by  drcumcising 
Timothy.  St.  Luke  now  steps  rapidly  over  a  con- 
siderable space  of  the  Apostle's  life  and  labours. 
**  They  went  throughout  Phiygia  and  the  region  of 
Galatia**  (xvi.  6).  At  this  time  St  Paul  was 
fotmding  "the  churches  of  Galatia"  (Gal.  i.  2). 
He  himself  gives  us  hints  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
preaching  in  that  region,  of  the  reception  he  met 
with,  and  of  the  ardent,  though  unstable,  character 
of  the  people  (Gal.  iv.  13-15).  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  through 
in6rmity  of  the  flesh."  Undoubtedly  their  gram- 
matical sense  implies  that  "  weakness  of  the  flesh  " 
— an  illness — was  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing in  Galatia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  and 
order  of  the  words  are  not  what  we  should  have 
expected  if  the  Apostle  meant  to  say  tliis;  and  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  prefera  to  assume  an  inaccuracy  of 
grammar,  and  to  understand  St.  Paul  as  saying  that 
it  was  in  weakness  of  the  flesh  that  he  preached 
to  the  Galatians.  In  either  case  St.  Paul  most  be 
referring  to  a  more  than  ordinary  pressure  of  that 
bodily  infirmity  which  he  speaks  of  elsewhere  as 
detracting  from  the  influence  of  his  personal  address. 
It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  determine  positively 
what  this  infirmity  was.  St.  Paul  at  this  time 
had  not  indulged  the  ambition  of  preaching  his 
Gcepei  in  Eiu-ope.  His  views  were  limited  to  the 
paninsnla  of  Asia  Minor.  Having  gone  through 
Fhrygia  and  Galatia  he  intended  to  visit  the  western 
ooast ;  but  **  they  were  forbidden  by  the  Holy 
Ghott  to  preach  the  word"  there.  Then,  being 
on  the  bottlers  of  Mysia,  they  thought  of  going 
back  to  the  north-east  into  Bithynia;  but  again 
the  Spirit  of  Jesua  **  suffered  them  not."  So  they 
jpasied  by  Mysia,  and  came  down  to  Troas.  St. 
Faul  saw  in  a  vision  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who 
besought  him,  saying,  *'  Come  over  into  Macedonia 
■and  help  ns."  The  vision  was  at  (moe  accepted 
aa  a  heavenly  intimation ;  the  help  wanted  by  the 
Macedonians  was  believed  to  be  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  at  this  point  ^t  the  historian, 
•peaking  of  St.  Paul's  company,  substitutes  **  we  " 
for  **  they."  He  says  nothing  of  himself ;  we  can 
only  infiar  that  St.  Luke,  to  whatever  country  he 
belonged,  became  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  at  Troas. 
The  paity,  thus  reinforced,  inmiediatelj  set  sail 
from  Troas,  touched  at  Samothrace,  then  landed  on 
the  continent  at  Neapolis,  and  from  thence  jour- 
neyed to  Philippi.  Philippi  was  no  inapt  repre- 
sentative of  the  western  world.  A  Greek  city,  it 
had  received  a  body  of  Roman  settlers,  and  was 
politically  a  Colonia.  There  were  a  few  Jews,  if 
not  many,  at  Philippi ;  and  when  the  Sabbath  came 
round,  the  Apoetolic  company  joined  their  country- 
men at  the  place  by  the  river-side  where  prayer  was 
wont  to  be  made.  The  nari'ative  in  this  part  is 
rery  graphic  (xvL  13).  The  flnt  convert  in  Mace- 
donia was  but  an  Asiatic  woman  who  already  wor- 
•hipped  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  but  she  was  a  very 
«amest  believer,  and  besought  the  Apostle  and  his 
friends  to  honour  her  by  staying  in  her  house. 
They  could  not  resist  her  urgency,  and  during  their 
«t«j  at  Philippi  they  were  the  guests  of  Lydia 
{rtr.  40).    Bat  a  proof  was  given  before  long  that 
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the  preachers  of  Christ  were  come  to  grapple  with 
the  powera  in  the  spiritual  world  to  which  heathen- 
ism was  then  doing  homage.  A  female  slave,  who 
brought  gain  to  her  masters  by  her  powen  of  pre- 
diction when  she  was  in  the  possessed  state,  beset 
Paul  and  his  company.  Paul  was  vexed  by  hei* 
cries,  and  addressing  the  spiiit  in  the  girl,  he  said, 
*'  1  command  thee  in  the  name*of  Jesus  Christ  to 
come  out  of  her."  The  girl's  masters  saw  that 
now  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone.  Paul  and 
Silas  were  di-a^ped  before  the  magistrates,  the  mul- 
titude clamouring  loudly  against  them,  upon  the 
vague  charge  of  **  troubling  the  dty,"  and  introduc- 
ing observances  which  were  unlawful  tor  Romans. 
If  the  magistrates  had  desired  to  act  Justly  they 
might  have  doubted  how  they  ought  to  deal  with 
the  chai^.  But  the  praeton  or  duumviri  of  Phi- 
lippi were  very  unworthy  representatives  of  the 
Roman  magistracy.  They  yielded  without  inquiry 
to  the  clamonr  of  the  inhabitants,  caused  the  clothes 
of  Paul  and  Silas  to  be  torn  from  them,  and  them- 
selves to  be  beaten,  and  then  committed  them  to 
prison.  This  eruel  wrong  was  to  be  the  occasion 
of  a  signal  appearance  of  the  God  of  righteousness 
and  deliverance.  The  nan-ative  tells  of  the  earth- 
quake, the  jailor's  terror,  his  conversion,  and  bap- 
tism (xvi.  26-34).  In  the  morning  the  noagistrates, 
either  having  heard  of  what  had  happened,  or  having 
repented  of  their  injustice,  or  having  done  all  they 
meant  to  do  by  way  of  pacifying  the  multitude, 
sent  word  to  the  prison  that  the  men  might  be  let 
go.  But  St.  Paul  denounced  plainly  their  unlawful 
acts,  informing  them  moreover  that  those  whom 
thej  had  beaten  and  imprisoned  without  trial  were 
Roman  citizens.  The  magistrates,  in  great  alarm, 
saw  the  necessity  of  humbling  themselves.  They 
came  and  b^ged  them  to  leave  the  city.  Paul  and 
Silas  consented  to  do  so,  and,  after  paying  a  visit  to 
**  the  brethren "  in  the  house  of  Lydia,  they  de- 
parted. Leaving  St.  Luke,  and  perhaps  Timothy  for 
a  short  time,  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  ^las  travelled 
through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia,  and  stopped 
again  at  Thenalonica.  At  this  important  dty  there 
was  a  syni^;ogue  of  the  Jews.  True  to  his  custom, 
St.  Paul  went  in  to  them,  and  for  three  Sabbath- 
days  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  as  he  would 
have  done  in  a  city  of  Judaea.  Again,  as  in  Pisidian 
Antiodi,  the  envy  of  the  Jews  was  exdted.  The 
mob  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  with  whom 
Paul  and  SHas  were  staying  as  guests,  and,  not 
finding  them,  dragged  Jason  himself  and  some 
other  brethren  before  the  magistrates.  In  this  case 
the  magistrates  seem  to  have  acted  wisely  and 
justly,  in  taking  security  of  Jason  and  the  rest, 
and  letting  them  go.  After  these  signs  of  danger 
the  bi-ethren  immediately  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas 
bj  night.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were 
written  very  soon  after  the  Apostle's  visits  and  con- 
tain mora  particulan  of  his  work  in  founding  that 
Church  than  we  find  in  anj  other  Epistle.  The 
whole  of  these  letters  ought  to  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation they  thus  supply.  When  Paul  and  Silas 
left  Thessalonica  they  came  to  Beroea.  Hera  they 
found  the  Jews  more  noble  than  those  at  Thessa- 
lonica had  been.  Aocordingly  they  gained  many 
converts,  both  Jews  and  GrMks ;  but  the  Jews  of 
Thessalonica,  haarii^  of  it,  sent  emissaries  to  stir 
up  the  people,  and  it  was  thought  best  that  St.  Paul 
should  himself  leave  the  city,  whilst  Silas  and 
Timothy  remained  behind.  Some  of  **  the  brethren  " 
went  with  St.  Paul  as  far  as  Athens,  where  they 
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letlt  him,   carrying  back  a  request  to  Silas  and 
Timothy  that  they  would  speedily  join  him.    There 
he  witnessed  the  most  profuse  idolatiy  side  by  side 
with  the  most  pi'etentious  philosophy.     Either  of 
these  would  hare  been  enough  to  stimulite  his 
spirit.   To  idolaters  and  philosophers  he  felt  equally 
ui-ged  to  proclaim  his  Master  and  the  Living  God. 
So  he  went  to  his-  own  countrymen  and  the  prose- 
lytes in  the  synagt^ue  and  declared  to  them  that 
the  Messiah  had  come;  but  he  also  spoke,  like 
another  Socrates,  with  people  in  the  market,  and 
with  the  followers  of  the  two  great  schools  of  phi- 
losopiiy,  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  naming  to  all  Jesus 
and  the  Kesurrection.     The  phiiosophei's  encoun* 
tei'ed  him  with  a  mixtui-e  of  curiosity  and  contempt. 
But  any  one  with  a  novelty  was  welcome  to  those 
who  **  b-pent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either 
to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing/'    They  brought 
him  therefore  to  the  Areopagus,  that  he  might 
make  a  formal  exposition  of  his  doctrine  to  an 
assembled  audience.     Here  the  Apostle  delivered 
that  wonderful  discourse,  reported  in  Acts  xvii.  22- 
31 ,  which  seems  as  fresh  and  instructive  for  the 
intellect  of  the  19th  century  as  it  was  for  the  intel- 
lect of  the  fii-st.     In  this  we  have  the  Pauline 
Gospel  as  it  addressed  itself  to  the  speculative  mind 
of  the  cultivated  Greeks.     St.  Paul,  it  is  well 
understood,  did  not  begin  with  calling  the  Athenians 
"  too  superstitious."     '*  I  perceive  you,'*  he  said, 
'*  to  be  eminently  religious.       He  had  observed  an 
altar  insciibed  **  To  the  unknown  God."    It  meant, 
no  doubt,  "  To  some  unknown  God."     "  I  come," 
he  said,  **  as  the  messenger  of  that  unknown  God.*' 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  God  in  terms 
which  were  not  altogether  new  to  Grecian  ears. 
The  Apostle  gained  but  few  converts  at  Athens, 
and  he  soon  took  his  departure  and  came  to  Corinth. 
Athens  still  retained  its  old  intellectoal  predomin- 
ance :  but  Corinth  was  the  political  and  commercial 
capital  of  Greece.     Here,  as  at  Thessalonica,  he 
chose  to  earn  his  own  subsistence  by  working  at 
liis  trade  of  tent-making.     This  trade  brought  him 
into  close  connexion  with  two  persons  who  became 
distinguished  as  believei*s  in  Chiist,  Aquila  and 
Piiscilln.     Labouring  thus  on   the  ax  days,  the 
Apostle  went  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  there  by  expounding  the  Scriptui-es  sought  to 
win  both  Jews  and  proselytes  to  the  belief  that 
Jesus  was  the  Chiist     He  was  testifying  with  un- 
usual eDbrt  and  anxiety,  when  Silas  and  Timothy 
came  from  Macedonia  and  joined  him.     We  ai*e  Ictl 
in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  movements  of 
Silas  and  Timothy  had  been,  since  they  were  with 
Paul  at  Beroea.     From  the  statements  in  the  Acts 
(xvii.  15,  16)  compared  with  those  in  1  Thes.  (iii.  1, 
2),  Paley  reiisonably  ai-gues  that  Silas  and  Timothy 
had  come  to  Athens,  but  had  soon  been  despatched 
thence,  Timothy  to  Thetsalonica,  and  Silas  to  Phi- 
lippi,  or  elsewhere.     From  Macedonia  they  came 
together,  or  about  the  same  time,  to  Corinth  ;  and 
their  airival  was  the  occasion  of  the  writing  of  the 
Fii-st  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.     This  is  Uie  fii-st 
extant  example  oi  that  work  by  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  has  served  the  Church  of  all  ages  in  as  eminent 
:i  degice  as  he  laboured  at  the  founding  of  it  in  his 
lifetime.     It  is   notorious   that  the  order  of  the 
Epistles  in    the  book  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  their 
real,  or  chronological  oitler.     The  two  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians  belong — and  these  alone — to  the 
present  Missionary  Journey.     The  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Romans,  and  Corinthians,  wore  written 
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during  the  next  journey.    Those  to  FUkmaB,  tht 
Colojsians,  the  Epbesians,  and  the  PhUippim^  be- 
long to  the  captivity  at  Rome.    With  regard  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  there  are  consideiable  difficoltiei, 
which  require  to  be  discussed  eeperately.    Two 
general  remarks  relating  to  St.  Foul's  Lctten  may 
tind  a  place  here.  (1.)  There  is  no  reason  to  aesume 
that  the  extant  Letters  are  all  that  the  Apostle  wrote. 
(2.)  We  must  be  on  our  guard  i^oinst  concluding 
too  much  from  the  contents  and  style  of  any 
Epi!»tlc,  as  to  the  fixed  bent  of  the  Apotftle's  whole 
mind  at  the  time  when   it  was  written.     The 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  probably 
wi-itten  soon  ofVer  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  and  be- 
fore he  turned  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.    It 
was  drawn  from  St.  Paul  by  the  arrival  of  Silas  and 
Timothy.     The  largest  portion  of  it  consista  of  an 
impassioned  recalling  of  the  facta  and  feelings  of  thi 
time  when  the  Apostle  was  personally  with  thenu 
What  interval  of  time  separated  the  Second  Letter 
to  the  Thessalonians  from  the  First,  we  hare  no 
means  of  judging,  except  that  the  later  one  was 
certainly  written  before  St.  Paul's  departure  from 
Coiinth.     We  return  now  to  the  Apoatle'a  preadi- 
ing  at  Corinth.     When  Silas  and  Timotheua  cune, 
he  was  testifying  to  the  Jews  with  great  eamert- 
ness,   bat  with  little  success.    So   *'  when  thqr 
opposed  themselves  and  blasphemed,  he  shook  eat 
his  raiment,"  and  said  to  them,  in  words  of  warning 
taken  from  their  own  prophets  (Ezek.  xxxiii.4); 
"  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads;  I  am  ckaiii, 
and  henceforth  will  go  to  the  Gentiles."    The 
Apostle  went,  as  he  threatened,  to  the  Gentilei, 
and  began  to  pi-eoch  in  the  house  of  a  prosdyte 
named  Justus.     Corinth  was  the  diief  dty  of  tfce 
province  of  Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the  pn>- 
consul.     During  St.  Paul's  stay,  we  find  the  pio- 
oousular  ofHoe  held   by   Gallio,  a  brother  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca.     Before  him  the  Apostle  was 
summoned  by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who  hoped  to 
bring  the  Roman  authority  to  bear  upon  him  as  aa 
innovator  in  religion.     But  Gallio  perceived  at  once, 
befoie  Paul  could  "open  his  mouth"  to  defoid 
himself,  that  the  movement  was  due  to  Jewish  pre- 
judice, and  refused  to  go  into  the  question.     *'  If  it 
be  a  question  of  words  and  names  and  of  your  law," 
he  said  to  the  Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolerance  of 
a  Roman  magistrate,  "  look  ye  to  it ;  for  I  will  be 
no  judge  of  such  matters."     Then  a  singular  scene 
occurred.   The  Corinthian  spectators,  either  favoor- 
ing  St.  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by  anger  against  the 
Jews,  seized  on  the  principtd  person  of  those  who 
had  brought  the  charge,  and  beat  him  before  the 
judgment-tieat.     Gallio  left  these  religious  quarrds 
to  settle  themselves.     The  Apostle,  therefore,  was 
not  allowed  to  be  "  huii,"  and  remained  some  time 
longer  at  Corinth  unmolested.     Having  been  tbe 
instrument  of  accomplishing  this  work,  St.  Paul 
took  his  departure  for  Jeinsalem,  wishing  to  attend 
a  festival  there.     Before  leaving  Greece,  he  cut  off 
his  hair  at  Cenclireae,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  (Acts 
xviii.  18).     He  may  have  followed  in  this  instance, 
for  some  reason  not  explained  to  us,  a  custom  of  his 
countrymen.     When  he  sailed  from  the  Isthmus, 
Aquila  and   Pnscilla  went  with   him   as  fiur  ai 
Ephesus.     Paul  paid  a  visit  to  the  synogi^e  at 
Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay.    Leaving  Ephesus,  he 
sailed  to  Caesarea,  and  from  thence  went  up  to  J^ 
rusalem  and  "saluted  the  Churoh."     It  is  argued, 
from  considerations  founded  on  the  suspension  of 
navigation  during   the  winter  months,   that  tbe 
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itival  was  probably  the  Pentecost.  Fi-om  Jeru- 
Jem,  almost  immediatelj,  the  Apostle  went  down 
>  Antiodi,  thos  returning  to  the  same  place  from 
hich  he  had  started  with  Si\BB.^Third  Jfission- 
'y  Journey ^  including  the  stay  at  Ephesue  ( Acts 
riiu  23-xxi.  17). — We  may  connect  with  this 
lort  Tint  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  a  very  serious 
luii^  of  the  whole  question.  What  was  to  be  the 
tlatioD  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law 
sd  covenant  of  the  Jews?  To  vindicate  the 
•eedofm,  as  regarded  the  Jewish  law,  of  believers 
I  Christ ;  bat  to  do  this,  for  the  very  sake  of  main- 
lining the  unity  of  the  Church, — was  to  be  the 
imest  labour  of  the  Apostle  for  some  jears.  The 
reat  Epistles  which  belong  to  this  period,  those  to 
M  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  show  how 
w  *'  Judaizing"  question  exercised  at  this  time  the 
.postIe*i  mind.  St.  Paul  **  spent  some  time "  at 
jitioch,  and  during  this  stay,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
elierc,  his  collision  with  St.  Peter  fGal.  ii.  11-14), 
r  which  we  have  spoken  above,  toolc  place.  When 
e  left  Antioch,  he  "  went  over  all  the  country  of 
lalatia  and  Phrygia  in  order,  strengthening  all  the 
isdples,''  and  giving  orders  coooeming  the  coUee- 
on  for  the  saints  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1).  It  is  probable 
lat  the  Epistk  to  the  OakUiana  was  written  soon 
^r  this  visit.  This  Letter  was,  in  all  probability, 
mt  from  Ephesus.  This  was  the  goal  of  the 
ipostIe*s  joumeyings  through  Asia  Minor.  He 
ime  down  upon  Kphesus  from  the  upper  districts 
f  Phrygia.  With  reference  to  the  spread  of  the 
Ihordi  Catholic,  Ephesus  occupied  the  central  pon- 
ion  of  all.  This  was  the  meeting  place  of  Jew,  of 
tnA,  of  Roman,  and  of  Oriental.  A  new  element 
1  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the  kingdom  of 
Sirist  presents  itself  at  the  banning  of  the  Apostle's 
mk  at  Ephesus.  He  finds  ^ere  certain  disciples, — 
boat  twelve  in  number,— of  whom  he  is  led  to  in- 
aire,  **  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye 
dieved?  They  answered,  No,  we  did  not  even 
mr  of  there  being  a  Holy  Ghost.  Unto  what  then, 
iked  Paul,  were  ye  baptized?  And  they  said, 
Fnto  John's  baptism.  Then  said  Panl,  John  bap* 
iaed  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  to  the 
cofrfe  that  they  shoald  believe  on  him  who  was 
oming  after  him,  that  is,  on  Jesus.  Hearing  this, 
hey  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesu^, 
nd  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the 
lolj  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  b^;an  to 
peak  with  tongues  and  to  prophesy"  (Acts  ziz. 
-7). — It  is  obvious  to  compare  this  incident  with 
be  Apostolic  act  of  Peter  and  John  in  Samaiia, 
nd  to  see  in  it  an  assertion  of  the  full  Apostolic 
igoity  of  Paul.  But  besides  this  bearing  of  it,  we 
ee  in  it  indications  which  suggest  more  than  they 
jstiactly  express,  as  to  the  spiritual  movements  of 
hat  age.  These  twelve  disciples  are  mentioned 
mmediately  after  Apollos,  who  also  had  been  at 
Sphesos  just  before  St.  Paul's  arrival,  and  who  had 
aogfat  diligently  concerning  Jesus,  knowing  only 
he  baptism  of  John.  What  the  exaot  belief  of 
ipoUoaand  these  twelve  "disciples"  was  concem- 
1^  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus,  we  have  no 
CMMis  of  knowing.  The  Apostle  now  entered  upon 
lit  Bsaal  work.  He  went  into  the  synagc^ue,  and 
Mr  three  months  he  spoke  openly,  disputing  and 
ermading  concerning  "  the  kingdom  of  God."  At 
he  end  of  this  time  the  obstinacy  and  opposition  of 
Dme  <^  the  Jews  led  hun  to  give  up  frequcating 
he  synagogue,  and  he  established  the  belie^'ers  as  a 
ipante  society,  meeting  "  in  the  school  of  Tyran* 
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nns."  This  continued  for  two  years.  During  this 
time  many  things  occurred,  of  which  the  hi^ioriaD 
of  the  Acts  chooses  two  examples,  the  triumph  over 
magical  arts,  and  the  great  disturbance  raised  by 
the  silversmiths  who  made  shrines  for  Artemis ;  and 
amongst  which  we  are  to  note  further  the  writing 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Whilst  St. 
Paul  was  at  Ephesus  his  communications  with  the 
Church  in  Achaia  were  not  altogether  suspended. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  a  personal 
visit  to  Corinth  was  made  by  him,  and  a  letter  sent, 
neither  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  The 
visit  is  inferred  from  several  allusions  in  the  2nd 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  zii.  14,  xiii.  1). 
The  visit  he  is  contemplating  is  plainly  that  moi- 
tioned  in  Acts  xx.  2,  whidb  took  pUoe  when  he 
finally  left  Ephesus.  If  that  was  the  tJiird,  he 
must  have  paid  a  second  during  the  time  of  his 
residence  at  Ephesus.  The  primd  facie  sense  of 
2  Cor.  ii.  1,  xii.  21,  ziii.  2,  implies  a  short  visit, 
which  we  should  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  stay 
at  Ephesos.  And  there  are  no  strong  reasons  why 
we  should  not  accept  that  p-imd  facie  sense.  Whe- 
ther the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
before  or  after  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius 
cannot  be  positively  asserted.  He  makes  an  allusion, 
in  that  EpisUe,  to  a  "battle  with  wild  beasts" 
fought  at  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xv.  32),  which  it  is  usual 
to  understand  figuratively,  and  which  is  by  many 
connected  with  that  tumult  But  thb  connezkn 
is  arbitrary,  and  without  mudi  reason.  And  as  it 
would  seem  from  Acts  xx.  1  St  Paul  departed  im- 
mediately after  the  tumult,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  before,  though  not  long  before^ 
the  raising  of  this  disturbance.  There  were  two 
external  inducements  for  writing  this  Epistle.  (1.) 
St  Paul  had  received  information  from  members  of 
Chloe's  household  (i.  11)  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth.  ^2.)  That  Church  had  written 
him  a  letter,  of  whim  the  beare»  were  Stephanas 
and  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  to  ask  his  judgment 
upon  various  points  which  were  submitted  to  him 
(vii.  1,  xvi.  17).  For  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Epistles  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special  artides 
upon  each.  But  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  St 
Paul  to  notice  the  personal  characteristics  which 
appear  in  them.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe 
therefore,  in  this  Epistie,  how  loyally  the  Apostle 
represents  Jesus  Christ  the  Crudfied  as  the  Lord  of 
men,  the  Head  of  the  body  with  many  members, 
the  Centre  of  Unity,  the  Bond  of  men  to  the  Father. 
We  should  mark  at  the  same  time  how  invariably 
he  connects  the  Power  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  meets  all  the  evils  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  the  intdlectual  pride,  the  party 
spirit,  the  loose  morality,  the  disregard  of  decency 
and  oixier,  the  false  belief  about  the  Resunection, 
by  recalling  their  thoughts  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
and  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  Breath  of  a  common 
life  to  the  whole  body.  We  observe  also  here, 
more  than  elsewhere,  the  tact,  universally  recog- 
nized and  admired,  irith  whidi  the  Apostle  dis- 
cusses the  pi-actical  problons  brought  before  him. 
What  St  Paul  here  tells  us  of  his  own  doings  and 
movements  refers  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  his  preach- 
ing at  Corinth  (i.  ii.) ;  to  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  the  apostolic  lifo  (iv.  9-13);  to  his  oheriwed 
custom  of  working  for  his  own  living  (ix.) ;  to  the 
direct  revelations  he  had  received  (xi.  23,  xv.  8)  ; 
and  to  his  preseiit  plans  (xvi.).  He  bida  the  Co- 
rinthians raise  a  collection  for  itie  Church  at  Jera- 
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salcm  bj  laying  by  soroething  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  as  he  had  directed  the  churches  in  Galatia 
to  do.  He  says  that  he  shall  tairy  at  Ephesos  till 
Pentecost,  and  then  set  out  on  a  journey  towards 
Corinth  through  Macedonia,  so  as  perhaps  to  spend 
the  winter  with  them.  He  expresses  his  joy  at  the 
coming  of  Stephanas  and  his  companions,  and  com- 
mends them  to  the  respect  of  the  Church.  Having 
despatched  this  Epistle  he  stayed  on  at  Ephesus, 
where  "  a  great  door  and  effectual  was  opened  to 
him,  and  thei^  wei-e  many  adversaries."  We  have 
now  no  infoitnation  as  to  his  work  there,  until  that 
tumult  occurred  which  is  desa'ibed  in  Acts  xix. 
24-41.  St.  Paul  is  only  personally  concerned  in 
this  tumult  in  so  far  as  it  proves  the  deep  impres- 
sion which  his  teaching  had  made  at  Ephesus,  and 
the  daily  danger  in  which  he  lived,  lie  had  been 
anxious  to  depart  from  Ephesus,  and  this  intenup- 
tion  of  the  work  which  had  kept  him  there  determ- 
ined him  to  stay  no  longer.  He  set  out  therefore 
for  Macedonia,  and  proceeded  first  to  Tioas  (2  Cor. 
ii.  12),  where  he  might  have  pi-eached  the  Gospel 
with  good  hope  of  success.  But  a  restless  anxiety  to 
obtain  tidings  concerning  the  Church  at  Corinth  urged 
him  on,  and  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  where  be 
met  Titus,  who  brought  him  the  news  for  which  he 
was  thiiiiting.  The  receipt  of  this  intelligence  drew 
from  him  a  letter  which  reveals  to  us  what  manner 
of  man  St.  Paul  was  when  the  fountains  of  his 
heart  were  stin^  to  their  inmost  depths.  Every 
reader  may  perceive  that,  on  passing  fi'om  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Second,  the  scene  is  almost  entirely 
changed.  In  the  First,  the  faults  and  difficulties 
of  the  Corinthian  Church  are  before  us.  The  Apostle 
writes  of  these,  with  spirit  indeed  and  emotion,  as 
he  always  does,  but  without  passion  or  disturbance. 
In  the  Second,  he  wiites  as  one  whose  personal  re- 
lations with  those  whom  he  addresses  have  under- 
gone a  most  painful  shock.  What  had  occasioned 
this  excitement?  We  have  seen  that  Timothy  had 
been  sent  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  and  Corinth. 
He  had  rejoined  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  this  Second 
Epistle,  for  he  is  associated  with  him  in  the  saluta- 
tion (2  Cor.  i.  1).  We  have  no  account,  either  in 
the  Acts  or  in  the  Epistles,  of  this  jouniey  of  Ti- 
mothy, and  some  have  thought  it  probable  that  be 
never  re^iched  Corinth.  Let  us  suppose,  however, 
that  he  arrived  there  soon  after  the  First  Epistle, 
conveyed  by  Stephanas  and  others,  had  be^  re- 
ceived by  the  Corinthian  Chui'ch.  He  found  that  a 
movement  had  ai'isen  in  the  heart  of  that  Church 
which  threw  (let  us  suppose)  the  case  of  the  in- 
•cestuous  person  (1  Cor.  v.  1-5)  into  the  shade. 
This  was  a  delibei'ate  and  sustained  attack  upon  the 
Apostolic  authority  and  personal  int^rity  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  When  some  such  attack 
was  made  openly  upon  the  Apostle,  the  Chui^ch  had 
not  immediately  called  the  offender  to  account ;  the 
better  spiiit  of  the  believers  being  cowed,  appar- 
ently, by  the  confidence  and  assumed  authority  of 
the  assailants  of  St.  Paul.  A  repoi-t  of  this  melan- 
choly state  of  things  was  brought  to  the  Apostle  by 
Timothy  or  by  others.  He  immediately  sent  off  Titus 
to  Corinth,  with 'a  letter  containing  the  shai-pest 
rebukes,  using  the  authority  which  had  been  denied, 
and  threatening  to  enforce  it  speedily  by  his  per- 
sonal presence  (ii.  2,  3,  vii.  8).  As  soon  as  the 
letter  was  gone,  he  began  to  repent  of  having 
written  it.  We  can  well  believe  him  when  he 
speaks  of  what  he  had  suffered : — **  Out  of  much 
affliction  and  anguish  of  heai-t  I  wrote  to  you  with 


many  tears"  (ii.  4) ;  *<  I  had  no  rest  in  mj  sfMnt" 
(ii.  13) ;  ''Our  fl«h  had  no  rest,  bot  wt  were 
troubled  on  every  side;  without  were  6{^tlngt, 
within  were  fears"  (viL  5).  It  appears  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  hasten  to  Corinth  so 
rapidlj  as  he  had  intended  (i.  15,  16);  he  would 
wait  till  he  heard  news  which  might  make  his  visit 
a  happy  instead  of  a  painful  one  (ii.  1).  When  he 
had  i-eached  Macedonia,  Titus,  as  we  have  son,  met 
him  with  such  reassuring  tidings.  The  ofiender 
had  been  rebuked  by  the  Church,  and  had  made 
submission  (ii.  6,  7) ;  the  old  spirit  of  love  sod 
revei-ence  towards  St.  Paul  had  been  awakened,  sod 
had  poured  itself  forth  in  warm  ezpRssioos  ct 
shame  and  grief  and  penitence.  The  dood  vis 
now  dispelled ;  fear  and  pain  gave  place  to  hope  sod 
tenderness  and  thankfulness.  But  eren  now  the 
Apostle  would  not  start  at  once  for  Corinth.  He 
may  have  hod  important  work  to  do  in  Mawtoiis. 
But  another  letter  would  smooth  the  way  still  more 
effectually  for  his  personal  visit ;  and  he  aocordingly 
wrote  the  Second  Epistle,  and  sent  it  by  the  hsndi 
of  Titus  and  two  other  brethren  to  Corinth.  The 
particular  nature  of  this  Epistle,  as  an  appesl  to 
facts  in  fitvoor  of  his  own  Apostolic  authority,  feads 
to  the  mention  of  many  interesting  featm«s  of  St 
Paul's  life.  His  summary,  in  zi.  23-28,  of  the 
haidships  and  dangers  through  which  he  had'  gooe, 
praves  to  us  how  little  the  history  in  the  Ads  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  complete  account  of  what  he  did 
and  suffered.  The  daily  burden  of  '*  the  care  of  all 
the  chuiiches"  seems  to  imply  a  wide  and  coDStsat 
range  of  communication.  The  mention  of  **  riaooi 
and  revelations  of  the  Lord,"  and  of  tfao  **  then 
(or  rather  stake)  in  the  flesh,"  side  by  side,  if 
peculiarly  characteristic  both  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  experiences  of  St.  Paul.  As  an  instance  of  the 
visions,  he  alludes  to  a  trance  which  had  befallen  him 
fouiteen  years  before,  in  which  he  had  been  caught  up 
into  pai-adise,  and  had  heaitl  unspeakable  words.  Bat 
he  would  not,  even  inwaidly  with  himself,  gktry 
in  visions  and  revelations  without  rememberiDg 
how  the  Lord  had  guarded  him  from  being  ]mfied 
up  by  them.  A  stake  in  the  flesh  (o'lcoAs^  rf 
a-apKi)  was  given  him,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  him,  lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  mcssore. 
The  diffei«nt  intei-pretations  which  have  prevailed 
of  this  o-ic^Am^  have  a  certain  historical  significaDoe. 
(1)  Roman  Catholic  divines  have  inclined  to  under- 
stand by  it  strong  sensual  temptation,  (2)  Lnthrr 
and  his  followeis  take  it  to  mean  temptations  to 
unbelief.  But  neither  of  these  would  be  **  infirm- 
iUes"  in  which  St  Paul  could  "glory."  (S)  It  is 
almost  the  imanimous  opinion  of  modem  divines — 
and  the  authority  of  the  ancient  &then  on  the 
whole  is  in  favour  of  it — that  the  aic6ko^  represents 
some  vexatious  bodily  infirmity.  After  writing 
this  Epistle,  St.  Paul  travelled  through  Maoedonia, 
perhaps  to  the  borders  of  Illyricum  (Uom.  zr.  19), 
and  then  carried  out  the  intention  of  which  he  had 
spoken  so  oflen,  and  arrived  himself  at  Corinth. 
The  nan-ative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  that  '*  when  be 
had  gone  nver  those  parts  (Macedonia),  and  had 
given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece, 
and  there  abode  three  months "  (xx.  2,  3).  There 
is  only  one  incident  which  we  can  connect  with  tliis 
vbit  to  Greece,  but  that  is  a  very  important  oot — 
the  writing  of  another  great  Epistle,  addressed  to 
the  Church  at  Rome.  That  this  was  written  at 
this  time  from  Coiinth  appears  from  passages  in  the 
Epistle  itself,  and  has  never  been  doubted.    The 
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letter  U  a  subetitute  for  the  personal  visit  which 
lie  had  longed  *'  for  many  yean  **  to  pay ;  and,  as 
be  would  have  made  the  visit,  so  now  he  wiites 
the  letter,  because  he  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Of  this  office,  to  speak  in  common  language,  St. 
Paul  was  proud.  All  the  labours  and  dangers  of  it 
he  would  willingly  encounter;  and  he  would  also 
jealously  maintain  its  dignity  and  its  powers.  He 
held  it  of  Christ,  and  Christ*8  commission  should 
not  be  dishonoui'ed.  He  i^proents  himself  grandly 
as  a  priest,  appointed  to  offer  up  the  faith  of  the 
Gentile  world  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  (xv.  16).  And 
he  then  proceeds  to  speak  with  pride  of  the  extent 
and  independence  of  bis  Apostolic  labours.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  this  language  that  be  should  address 
the  Roman  Church  as  consisting  mainly  of  Gentiles : 
but  we  find  that  he  speaks  to  them  as  to  persons 
deeply  interested  in  Je^tish  questions.  Before  his 
depaiture  from  Corinth,  St.  Paul  was  joined  again 
bj  St.  Luke,  as  we  infer  from  the  change  in  the 
narrative  from  the  third. to  the  first  person.  We 
have  seen  already  that  he  was  bent  on  making  a 
Journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  a  special  pui'pose  and  with- 
in a  limited  time.  With  this  view  he  was  intending 
to  go  by  sea  to  Syria.  But  he  was  made  awai-e  of 
some  plot  of  the  Jews  for  his  destruction,  to  be 
€arried  out  through  this  voyage;  and  he  deteimined 
to  evade  their  malice  by  changing  his  route.  Se- 
Teral  brethren  were  associated  with  him  in  this 
expedition,  the  bearers,  no  doubt,  of  the  collections 
made  in  all  the  Churches  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem. 
These  were  sent  on  by  sea,  and  probably  the  money 
with  them,  to  Troas,  where  they  were  to  await  St. 
PkuJ.  He,  accompanied  by  St.  Luke,  went  noilh- 
wards  through  Macedonia.  The  style  of  an  eye- 
witncfls  again  becomes  manifest.  During  the  stay 
at  Troas  there  was  a  meeting  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  *'to  break  bread,"  and  Paul  was  dis- 
ooordng  earnestly  and  at  length  with  the  brethren. 
He  was  to  depail  the  next  rooming,  and  midnight 
iband  them  listening  to  his  earnest  speech.  A  youth 
named  Eutychus  was  sittiug  in  the  window,  and 
waa  gradually  ovei'powered  by  sleep,  so  that  at  last 
be  fell  into  the  street  or  couil  from  the  third  stoiy, 
and  was  taken  up  dead.  The  meeting  was  intei"- 
mpted  by  this  accident,  and  Paul  went  down  and 
mi.  upon  him  and  embraced  him,  saying,  **  Be  not 
diatnrbed,  his  life  is  in  him."  His  friends  then 
appear  to  have  taken  charge  of  him,  whilst  Paul 
went  up  again,  first  presided  at  the  breaking  of 
bread,  afierwards  took  a  meal,  and  continued  con- 
Tcrsing  until  daybrenk,  and  so  depai-ted.  Whilst 
the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  rest  of  the  party  sailed 
from  Troas  to  Assos,  Paul  gained  some  time  by  mak- 
ing the  journey  by  land.  At  Assos  he  went  on  board 
again.  Coasting  along  by  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos, 
and  Trogyllium,  they  anived  at  Miletus.  At  Mi- 
letus, however,  there  was  time  to  send  to  Ephesus ; 
«nd  the  elders  of  the  Church  were  invited  to  come 
down  to  him  there.  This  meeting  is  made  the  oc- 
OMion  for  recording  another  characteristic  and  re- 
prnentatioe  address  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  zx.  18-35). 
This  nwken  address  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
<!Jhur(»  may  be  ranked  with  the  Epistles,  and  throws 
the  same  kind  of  light  upon  St.  Paul's  Apostolical 
relations  to  the  Churches.  The  course  of  the  voyage 
£mn  Miletus  was  by  Coos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara, 
and  from  Patara  in  another  vessel  past  Cyprus  to 
Tfre.  Here  Paul  and  his  company  spent  seven 
dafs.  From  Tyre  they  sailed  to  Ptolemais,  where 
they  qpcnt  one  day,  and  from  Ptolemais  proceeded, 
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apparently  by  land,  to  Caesarea.  In  this  place  was 
settled  Philip  the  Evangelist,  one  of  the  seven,  and 
he  becime  the  host  of  Paul  and  his  friends.  Philip 
had  four  unmarried  daughtei-s,  who  '*  prophesied, ' 
atid  who  repeated,  no  doubt,  the  warnings  already 
heard.  They  now  **  tarried  many  days "  at  Cae- 
Kirea.  During  this  interval  the  prophet  Agabus 
(Acts  zi.  28)  came  down  from  Jerusalem,  and 
a'owned  the  previous  intimations  of  danger  with  a 
prediction  expressively  delivered.  At  this  stage  a 
final  efibrt  was  made  to  dissuade  Paul  from  going 
up  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  Christians  of  Caesarea, 
and  by  his  travelling  companions.  After  a  while, 
they  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  gladly  re- 
ceived by  the  brethren.  This  is  St.  Paul's  fifth 
and  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.— S'£.  Paufs  Imprison^ 
tnent :  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea, — He  who  was  thus 
conducted  into  Jerusalem  by  a  company  of  anxious 
friends  had  become  by  this  time  a  man  of  consider- 
able fame  amongst  his  countrymen.  He  was  widely 
known  as  one  who  had  taught  with  pre-eminent 
boldness  that  a  way  into  God's  favour  was  opened 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  this  way  did  not  lie 
through  the  door  of  the  Jewish  Law.  He  had  more- 
over actually  founded  numerous  and  important 
communities,  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to- 
gether, which  stood  simply  on  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  apart  from  circumcision  and  the  observance 
of  the  Law.  He  had  thus  roused  against  himself 
the  bitter  enmity  of  that  unfathomable  Jewish 
pride  which  was  dmost  as  strong  in  some  of  those 
who  had  professed  the  faith  of  Jesus,  as  in  their 
unconverted  brethren.  He  was  now  approaching 
a  crisis  in  the  long  struggle,  and  the  shadow  of  it 
had  been  made  to  rest  upon  his  mind  throughout 
his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  came  "  ready  to  die 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  but  he  came  ex- 
pressly to  prove  himself  a  faithful  Jew,  and  this 
purpose  emerges  at  every  point  of  the  history.  St. 
Luke  does  not  mention  the  contributions  brought 
by  Paul  and  his  companions  for  the  poor  at  Jeru- 
Milem.  As  on  former  occasions,  the  believers  at 
Jerusalem  could  not  but  glorify  God  for  what  they 
heard ;  but  thej  had  been  alarmed  by  the  prevalent 
feeling  concerning  St  Paul.  In  order  to  dispel  this 
impression  they  ask  him  to  do  publicly  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  Law  and  its  observances.  They  had 
four  men  who  were  under  the  Nazarite  vow.  The 
completion  of  this  vow  involved  (Num.  vi.  13-21) 
a  considerable  expense  for  the  ofierings  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Temple;  and  it  was  a  meritorious 
act  to  provide  these  offerings  for  the  poorer  Ka- 
zaiites.  St.  Paul  was  requested  to  put  himself 
under  the  vow  with  those  other  four,  and  to  supply 
the  cost  of  their  offerings.  He  at  once  accepted  the 
proposal.  It  appears  that  the  whole  process  under- 
taken by  St.  Paul  required  seven  days  to  complete 
it.  Towards  the  end  of  this  time  certain  Jews  from 
"  Asia,"  who  had  come  up  for  the  Pentecostal  feai>t, 
and  who  had  a  personal  knowledge  both  of  Paul 
himself  and  of  his  companion  Trophimus,  a  Gentile 
from  Ephesus,  saw  Paul  in  the  Temple.  They  im- 
mediately set  upon  him,  and  stiired  up  the  people 
against  lUro,  crying  out,  *'  Men  of  Israel,  help :  this 
is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  everywhere  against 
the  people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place ;  and  fui-ther 
brought  Greeks  also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath  pol- 
luted this  holy  place."  The  latter  charge  had  no 
more  truth  in  it  than  the  first :  it  was  only  sug- 
gested by  their  having  seen  Trophimus  with  him, 
not  in  the  Temple,  but  in  the  dty.     Thej  raiiscd. 
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however,  a  gi-eat  commotion :  Paul  was  dra^^ned  out 
of  the  Temple,  of  which  the  doore  were  imme- 
diately shut,  and  the  people,  having  him  in  their 
hands,  were  proposing  to  kill  him.  But  tidings 
were  soon  carried  to  the  cooomander  of  the  force 
which  was  serving  as  a  garrison  in  Jerusalem,  that 
**  all  Jeiniaalem  was  in  an  uproar ;"  and  he,  taking 
with  him  soldiers  and  centurions,  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  the  tumult.  Paul  was  rescued  from  the 
violence  of  the  multitude  by  the  Roman  officer, 
who  made  him  his  own  prisoner,  causing  him  to  be 
chained  to  two  soldiers,  and  then  proceeded  to  in- 
quire who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done.  The 
inquiry  only  elicited  confused  outcries,  and  the 
"  chief  captain "  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
the  Apostle  might  pei'haps  be  a  certain  Egyptian 
pretender  who  had  recently  stirred  up  a  consider- 
able rising  of  the  people.  The  account  in  the  Acts 
(rxi.  3440)  tells  us  with  graphic  touches  how  St. 
Paul  obtained  leave  and  opportunity  to  address  the 
people  in  a  discourse  whidi  is  related  at  length. 
This  discourse  was  spoken  in  Hebrew ;  that  is,  in 
the  native  dialect  of  the  country,  and  was  on  that 
account  listened  to  with  the  more  attention.  It  is 
described  by  St.  Paul  himself,  in  hii  opening  words, 
as  his  "defence,"  addressed  to  his  brethren  and 
Others.  It  is  in  this  light  that  it  ought  to  be  rfr> 
garded.  Until  the  hated  word  of  a  mission  to  the 
Gentiles,  had  been  spoken,  the  Jews  had  listened  to 
the  speaker.  **  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the 
eai-th,"  the  multitude  now  shouted :  '^  it  is  not  fit 
that  he  should  live/'  The  Roman  commander,  seeing 
the  tumult  that  arose,  might  well  conclude  that  St. 
Paul  had  committed  some  heinous  offence;  and 
canying  him  off,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
forced  by  scourging  to  confess  his  crime.  Agdn 
the  Apostle  took  advantage  of  his  Roman  citizen- 
ship to  proteet  himself  from  such  an  outrage.  The 
Roman  officer  was  bound  to  protect  a  citizen,  and 
to  suppi-ess  tumult ;  but  it  was  also  a  part  of  his 
policy  to  treat  with  deference  the  religion  and  the 
customs  of  the  country.  St.  Paul's  present  history 
is  the  resultant  of  these  two  principles.  The  chief 
captain  set  him  free  from  bonds,  but  on  the  next  day 
called  together  the  chief  priests  and  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  brought  Paul  as  a  prisoner  before  them.  We  need 
not  suppose  that  this  was  a  regular  1^1  proceed- 
ing :  it  was  probably  an  experiment  of  policy  and 
courtesy.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commandant  of 
the  garrison  had  no  power  to  convoke  the  San- 
hedrim ;  on  the  other  hand  he  would  not  give  up  a 
Roman  citizen  to  their  judgment.  As  it  was,  the 
affair  ended  in  confusion,  and  with  no  semblance 
of  a  judicial  termination.  The  incidents  selected 
by  St.  Luke  from  the  history  of  this  meeting  form 
striking  points  in  the  biography  of  St.  Paul,  but 
they  are  not  easy  to  undci-stand.  St.  Paul  appears 
to  have  been  put  upon  his  defence,  and  with  the 
peculiar  habit,  mentioned  elsewhere  also  (Acts  xiii. 
9),  of  looking  steadily  when  about  to  speak,  he 
began  to  say,  *'  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in 
all  good  conscience  (or,  I  have  lived  a  conscien- 
tiously loyal  life)  unto  God,  until  this  day."  Hei*e 
the  high-priost  Ananias  commanded  them  that  stood 
by  him  to  smite  him  on  tlie  mouth.  With  a  fear- 
less indignation,  Paul  exclaimed,  **  God  shall  smite 
thee,  thou  whited  wall :  for  sittest  thou  to  judge 
me  afler  the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten 
coutraiy  to  the  law  ?"  The  bystanders  said,  "  Re- 
vilest  thou  God's  High-Priest?"  Paul  answered, 
'*l  knew  not,   brethren,  that  he  was  the  High- 


Priest  ;  for  it  ii  written.  Thou  Aali  not  wpttk  evil 
of  the  ruler  of  thy  people."  How  wis  it  posiUt 
for  him  not  to  Imow  that  he  who  spoke  waa  the 
High-Priest  ?  The  least  objectioDable  Mlutioos  eem 
to  be,  that  for  some  reason  or  other,— cither  becaiae 
his  sight  was  not  good,  or  becaoee  he  waa  looking 
another  way, — he  did  not  know  whose  Toioe  it  wit 
that  oixlered  him  to  be  smitten ;  and  that  he  wished 
to  correct  the  impression  which  he  saw  was  made 
upon  some  of  the  audience  by  his  threatening  pratert, 
and  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  ftct  that  he 
really  did  not  know  the  speaker  to  be  the  H^ 
Priest,  to  ezpkin  the  deference  he  felt  to  be  due  t» 
the  person  holding  that  office.  The  next  inadat 
whidi  St.  Luke  records  seems  to  some,  who  caoDot 
think  of  the  Apostle  as  remaming  still  a  Jew,  t» 
cast  a  shadow  upon  his  rectitude.  He  pevoeivid, 
we  are  tokl,  that  the  council  was  dividfid  into  tvo 
parties,  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and  therefiie 
he  cried  out,  **  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee^ 
the  son  of  a  Pharisee ;  concerning  the  hope  and  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  qnestioa.''— 
Those  who  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  point 
triumphantly  to  this  aceae  as  an  utterlr  imposBUr 
one:  others  consider  that  the  Apostle  is  to  be 
blamed  for  using  a  disingennous  artifice.  Bat  it  u 
not  so  clear  that  St.  Paul  was  uain^  an  artifice  st 
all,  at  least  for  his  own  interest,  in  identifying  him- 
self as  he  did  with  the  professions  of  the  Phuiseek 
The  creed  of  the  Pharisee  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Sadducee,  was  unquestionably  the  creed  of 
St.  Paul.  His  belief  in  Jesus  seemed  to  him  to 
supply  the  ground  and  fulfilment  of  that  oeid. 
He  wished  to  lead  his  brother  Pharisees  into  a 
deeper  and  more  living  apprehension  of  their  own 
£Biith.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  dissensioB 
which  occurred  in  the  assembly  was  that  Pan!  was 
like  to  betom  in  pieces,  and  was  carried  off  by  the 
Roman  soldiers.  On  the  next  day  a  conspiracy  wtf 
formed,  which  the  historian  relates  with  a  singular 
fulness  of  details.  More  than  forty  of  the  Jem 
bound  themselves  under  a  curse  neither  to  eat  noi 
to  drink  until  they  had  killed  Paul.  The  plot  was 
discovered,  and  SL  Paul  was  hurried  away  from 
Jerusalem.  The  chief  captain,  Claudius  Lyiiai. 
determined  to  send  him  to  Caesorea,  to  Fel^  the 
governor,  or  procurator,  of  Judaea.  He  therefore 
put  him  in  charge  of  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers, 
who  took  him  by  night  as  far  as  Antipntria.  Fnm 
thence  a  smaller  detachment  conveyed  him  to  Cae- 
sarea,  where  they  delivered  up  their  prisoner  into 
the  hands  of  the  governor.  Felix  acked  of  what 
province  the  piisoner  was :  and  being  told  that  he 
was  of  Cilicia,  he  promised  to  give  him  a  hearing 
when  his  accusers  should  come.  In  the  mean  time 
he  oixlei-ed  him  to  be  guarded.  —  Imprisonment  at 
Caesorea, — St.  Paul  was  henceforth,  to  the  end  of 
the  period  embraced  in  the  Acts,  if  not  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  in  Roman  custody.  This  custody  was 
in  fact  a  protection  to  him,  without  which  he 
would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  animosity  of  the 
Jews.  He  seems  to  have  been  treated  throug^ioat 
with  humanity  and  consideration.  The  govenKB* 
before  whom  he  was  now  to  be  tried,  acoordii^  to 
Tacitus  and  Josephus,  was  a  mean  and  dasolute 
tyrant.  The  orator  or  counsel  retained  by  the 
Jews  and  brought  down  by  Ananias  and  the  eUeis, 
when  they  arrived  in  the  course  of  five  dap  at 
Caesarea,  begins  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  pro* 
fessionally  by  complimenting  the  governor.  The 
chai'ge  he  goes  on  to  set  forth  against  Paul  shows 
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pncisely  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
ftnatiGal  Jews.     St.  Paul  met  the  charge  in  his 
usual  manner.     He  was  glad  that  his  judge  had 
been  for  some  years  goremor  of  a  Jewish  province ; 
**  because  it  is  in  thy  power  to  ascertain  that,  not 
more  Uian  twelve  days  since,  I  came  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  worship."     The  emphasis  is  upon   his 
eoming  up  to  worship.    He  denied  positively  the 
chaiges  of  stirring  up  strife  and  of  profaning  the 
Temple.     Again  he  gave  prominence  to  the  hope  of 
a  resurrecti(»,  which  he  held,  as  he  said,  in  common 
with  his  aocosers.    His  loyalty  to  the  fiuth  of  his 
&thers  he  had  shown  bv  coming  up  to  Jerusalem 
expressly  to  bring  alms  for  his  nation,  and  offerings, 
and  by  undertaking  the  ceremouies  of  purification 
in  the  Temple.    What  fault  then  could  any  Jew 
possibly  find  in  him  ? — ^The  Apostle's  answer  was 
straightforward  and  complete.    He  had  not  violated 
the  kw  of  his  &thers ;  he  was  still  a  true  and  loyal 
Israelite.     Felii  made  an  excuse  for  putting  off  the 
matter,  and  gave  orders  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
treated  with  indulgence,  and  that  his  friends  should 
be  allowed  free  access  to  him.     After  a  while,  he 
beard  him  again.    St.  Paul  remained  in  custody 
until  Felix  left  the  province.     The  unprincipled 
governor  had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Jews ;  and  to  please  them,  he  handed 
over  Paul,  as  an  untried  prisoner,  to  his  successor 
Fcstus.     Upon  his  arrival  in  the  province,  Festus 
went  up  without  delay  from  Canarea  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  leading  Jews  seired  the  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing that  Paul  might  be  brought  up  there  for  trial, 
intending   to  assassinate  him  by  the  way.     But 
Festos  would  not  comply  with  their  request.     He 
invited  them  to  follow  him  on  his  speedy  return  to 
Caesarca,  and  a  trial  took  place'  there,  closely  re- 
sembling that  before  Felix.     **They  had  certain 
questions  against  him,"   Festus  says  to  AgrippA, 
"  of  thdr  own  superstition  (or  religion),  and  of  one 
Jesus,  who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be 
alive.    And  being  puzsled  for  my  part  as  to  such 
inquiries,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  tried  there."    This  proposal,  not  a 
rtrj  likely  one  to  be  accepted,  was  the  occasion  of 
St.  Paul's  appeal  to  Caesar.    The  appeal  having 
been  allowed,  Festus  reflected  that  he  must  send 
with  the  prisoner  a  report  of  "the  crimes  laid 
against  him."    He  therefore  took  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  which  offered  itself  in  a  few  days  to 
sedc  some  help  in  the  matter.    The  Jewish  prince 
Agrippe  arrived  with  his  sister  Berenice  on  a  visit 
to  the  new  governor.    To  him  Festus  communi- 
cated his  perplexity,  together  with  an  account  of 
what  had  occurred  before  him  in  the  case.   Agrippa, 
who  must  have  known  something  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes,  and  had  probably  heud  of  Paul  himself, 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  him  speak.     Paul  there- 
fore was  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  Agrippa ; 
and  when  he  had  received  from  him  a  courteous 
permission  to  begin,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and 
made  his  defence.     In  this  discourse  (Acts  zxvi.), 
we    have   the  second  explanation  from   St.  Paul 
himself  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  led, 
through  his  Conversion,  to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus 
instead  of  persecuting  His  disdples ;  and  the  third 
narrative  of  the  Conversion  itself.     When  it  was 
concluded  Festus  and  the  king,  and  their  com- 
panions, consulted  together,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
Mon  that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  nothing  that 
deserved  death  or  imprisonment.     And  Agrippa's 
final  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Festus  was,  **  This 
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man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not 
appealed  unto  Caesar."— 7^  Voyage  to  Borne. — 
No  formal  trial  of  St.  Paul  had  yet  taken  pkne. 
After  a  while  arrangements  were  made  to  carry 
"  Pkul  and  certain  other  prisoners,"  in  the  custody 
of  a  centurion  named  Julius  into  Italy ;  and  amongst 
the  company,  whether  by  &vour  or  from  any  other 
reason,  we  find  the  historian  of  the  Acts.  The  nar- 
rative of  this  voyi^  is  accordingly  minute  and 
circumstantial  in  a  degree  which  \ua  excited  much 
attention.  The  nautical  and  geographical  details 
of  St.  Luke's  account  have  been  submitted  to  an 
apparently  thorough  investigation  by  several  com- 
petent critics,  especially  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill, 
in  an  important  treatise  devoted  to  this  subject,  and 
by  Mr.  Howson.  The  result  of  this  investigatioii 
has  been,  that  several  errors  in  the  received  version 
have  becoi  corrected,  that  the  course  of  the  voyage 
has  been  laid  down  to  a  very  minute  d^ree  wiUi 
great  certainty,  and  that  the  account  in  the  Acts  is 
shown  to  be  written  by  an  accurate  eye-witness, 
not  himself  a  pofessional  seaman,  but  well  ac- 
quainted with  nautical  matters.  We  hasten  lightly 
over  this  voyage,  referring  the  reader  to  the  works 
above  mentioned,  and  to  the  articles  in  this  Dic- 
tionaiy  on  the  names  of  places  and  the  nautical 
terms  which  occur  in  the  narrative.  The  land  on 
which  the  wreck  took  place  was  found  to  belong  to 
Malta.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  received  the 
wet  and  exhausted  voyagers  with  no  ordinary  kind- 
ness, and  immediately  l^hted  a  fire  to  warm  them. 
This  particular  kindness  is  recorded  on  account  of 
a  carious  incident  connected  with  it.  The  Apostle 
was  helping  to  make  the  6re,  and  had  gathered  a 
bundle  of  sUcks  and  laid  them  on  the  fire,  when  a 
viper  came  out  of  the  heat  and  fastened  on  his 
hand.  When  the  natives  saw  the  creature  hanging 
from  his  hand  they  believed  him  to  be  poisoned  by 
the  bite,  and  said  amongst  themselves,  **  No  doubt 
this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  tiiough  he  has 
escaped  from  the  sea,  yet  Vengeance  suffers  not  to 
live."  But  when  they  saw  that  no  harm  came  of 
it  they  changed  their  minds  and  said  that  he  was  a 
god.  This  drcumstance,  as  well  as  the  honour  in 
which  he  was  held  by  Julius,  would  account  for 
St.  Paul  beinff  invited  with  some  others  to  stay  at 
the  house  of  che  chief  man  of  the  island,  whose 
name  was  Publius.  By  him  they  were  courteously 
entertamed  for  three  days.  After  a  three  months' 
stay  in  Malta  the  soldiers  and  their  prisoners  left 
in  an  Alexandrian  ship  for  Italy.  They  touched 
at  Syracuse,  where  they  stayed  three  days,  and  at 
Rhegitmi,  from  which  place  they  were  carried  with 
a  fair  wind  to  Puteoli,  where  Uiey  lefl  their  ship 
and  the  sea.  At  Puteoli  they  found  "  brethren," 
for  it  was  an  important  place,  and  especially  a  chief 
port  for  the  traffic  between  Alexandria  and  Rome ; 
and  by  these  brethren  they  were  exhorted  to  stay 
a  while  with  them.  Permission  seems  to  have  been 
granted  by  the  centurion ;  and  whilst  they  were 
spending  seven  days  ai  Puteoli  news  of  the  Apostle's 
arrival  was  sent  on  to  Rome.— 5^.  Paul  at  JRome. 
— On  their  arrival  at  Rome  the  centurion  delivered 
up  his  prisoners  into  the  proper  custody,  that  of 
the  praetorian  prefect.  Paul  was  at  once  treated 
with  special  consideration,  and  was  allowed  to  dwell 
by  himself  with  the  soldier  who  guarded  him.  He 
was  now  therefore  free  **  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them  that  were  at  Rome  also ;"  and  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  act  upon  his  rule — "  to  the  Jew  first." 
He  invited  the  chief  persons  amongst  the  Jews  to 
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come  to  him,  and  explained  to  them  that  though 
he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  answer  charges  made 
against  him  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  he  had  really 
done  nothing  disloyal  to  his  nation  or  the  Law, 
nor  desii-ed  to  be  considered  as  hostile  to  his  fellow- 
countrymfu.  The  Roman  Jews  replied  that  they 
had  received  no  tidings  to  his  prejudice.  The  sect 
of  which  he  had  implied  he  was  a  member  they 
knew  to  be  everywhere  spoken  against;  but  they 
were  willing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  But,  as 
of  old,  the  reception  of  his  message  by  the  Jews  was 
not  favourable.  He  turned  tberefoi-e  again  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  for  two  years  he  dwelt  in  his  own  hired 
house.  These  ai'e  the  last  words  of  the  Acts.  But 
St.  Paul's  career  is  not  abruptly  closed.  Before  he 
himself  fades  out  of  our  sight  in  the  twilight  of  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  we  have  lettere  wiitten  by  himself, 
which  contribute  some  particulars  to  his  external 
biography,  and  give  us  a  far  more  precious  insight 
into  his  convictions  and  symiathi&.^'Period  of  the 
Later  Epistles. — 'i  o  that  imprisonment  to  which  St. 
Luke  has  introduced  us — the  imprisonment  which 
lasted  for  such  a  tedious  time,  though  tempered 
by  mudi  indulgence — belongs  the  noble  gi'oup  of 
Letters  to  Philemon,  to  the  Colcssians,  to  the  Ephe< 
sians,  and  to  the  Philippians.  The  three  former 
of  these  were  written  at  one  time  and  sent  by  the 
some  messengers.  Whether  that  to  the  Philippians 
was  written  before  or  after  these,  we  cannot  deteiin- 
ine;  but  the  tone  of  it  seems  to  imply  that  a 
crisis  was  approaching,  and  therefore  it  is  commonly 
regaitied  as  the  latest  of  the  four. — In  this  Epistle 
St.  Paul  twice  expresses  a  confident  hope  that  be- 
fore  long  he  may  be  able  to  visit  the  Philippians 
in  person  (i.  25,  ii.  24).  Whether  this  hope  was 
fulfilled  or  not,  belongs  to  a  question  which  now 
presents  itself  to  us,  and  which  has  been  the  occsr 
sion  of  much  controversy.  According  to  the  general 
opinion,  the  Apostle  was  liberated  from  his  impri- 
sonment and  left  Rome,  soon  afler  the  writing  of 
the  letter  to  the  Philippians,  spent  some  time  in 
visits  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Spain,  returned 
again  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  was  put  to  death 
there.  In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  maintained 
by  some,  that  he  was  never  liberated,  but  was  put 
to  death  at  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  arguments  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  common  view  are,  (1)  the  hopes  expressed 
by  St.  Paul  of  visiting  Philippi  (already  namedj 
and  Colossae  (Philemon  22) ;  (2)  a  number  of 
allusions  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  their  general 
character ;  and  (3)  the  t^timony  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  The  decision  must  turn  mainly  upon 
the  view  taken  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  The  diffi- 
culties which  have  induced  such  critics  as  De  Wette 
and  Ewald  to  reject  these  Epistles,  are  not  incon- 
siderable, and  will  force  themselves  upon  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  cai-eful  student  of  St.  Paul.  But  they 
are  overpowered  by  the  much  greater  difficulties 
attending  any  hypothesis  which  assumes  these 
Epistles  to  be  spurious.  We  ai*e  obliged  therefore 
to  recognize  the  modifications  of  St.  Paul's  style, 
the  developments  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
the  movements  of  various  persons,  which  have  ap- 
peared suspicious  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  as  nevertheless  historically  true.  And  then 
without  encroaching  on  the  donoain  of  conjecture, 
we  draw  the  following  conclusions: — (1.)  St.  Paul 
most  have  left  Rome,  and  visited  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece ;  for  he  says  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  3),  "  I 
besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  KpLBsas,  when  I  wai 
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setting  out  for  Macedonia."    After  bting  cnee  at 
Ephesus,  he  was  purposing  to  go  there  again  (1  Tim. 
iv.  1 3),  and  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Ephent 
(2  Tim.  i.  18).     {2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete, and 
left  Titos  to  organize  Churches  there  (Titus  i.  5). 
He  was  intending  to  spend  a  winter  at  ooe  of  the 
places  named  Nicopolis  (Tit.  iii.  12).    (3.)  He  tra- 
velied  by  Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  Tnu  (2  Tim. 
iv.  13),  where  he  lefl  a  cloak  or  case,  and  some 
books,  and  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).     U.)  He  is  a 
prisoner  at  Rome,  **  snffeHng  nnto  bonds  as  an  evil- 
doer "  (2  Tim.  ii.  9),  and  expecting  to  be  soon  ooo> 
demned  to  death  (2  Tim.  iv.  6).    At  this  time  he 
felt  deserted  and  solitary,  having  only  Luke  of  his 
old  associates,  to  keep  him  company  ;  and  be  was 
very  anxious  that  Timothy  should   cone  to  him 
without  delay  from  Ephesus,  and  bring  Mark  witii 
him  (2  Tim.  i.  15,  iv.  16,  9-12).     We  ooodude 
then,  that  afler  a  weaiing  imprisonment  of  two 
years  or  more  at  Rome,  St.  Paul  was  set  free,  ami 
spent  some  years  in  various  journeyings  eastwardi 
and  westwards.    Towards  the  close  of  this  time  be 
pours  out  the  warnings  of  his  less  vigorous  but  still 
brave  and  faithful  spirit  in  the  Letters  to  Timothy 
and  Titus.    The  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Tito 
were  evidently  written  at  very  nearly  the  same 
time.     Afler  these  were  written,  he  was  appre- 
hended  again  and  sent  to  Rome.     The  Apostle 
appears  now  to  have  been  treated,  not  as  an  bcooor^ 
able  state  prisoner,  but  as  a  felon  (2  Tim.  u.  9). 
But  he  was  at  least  allowed  to  write  this  Secoiui 
Letter  to  his  "dearly  beloved  son  "  Timothy;  and 
though  he  expresses  a  confident  expectation  of  Ui 
speedy  death,  he  yet  thought  it  sufficiently  probable  . 
that  it  might  be  delayed  for  some  time,  to  warraat 
him  in   urging  Timothy   to  come   to  him  fron 
Ephesus.     Meanwhile,  though  he  felt  his  isolatkio, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted  by  his  danger.    Be 
was  more  than  ready  to  die  (iv.  6),  and  had  a  sus- 
taining experience  of  not  being  deserted  by  his  Lord. 
Once  already,  in  this  second  imprisonment,  be  had 
appeai-ed  before  the  authorities ;   and    **  the  Lord 
then  stood  by  him  and   strengthened   him,"  and 
gave  him  a  favourable  opportunity    for  the  one 
thing  always  nearest  to  his  heart,  the  public  dedar> 
ation  of  his  Gospel.     This  Epistle,  surely  no  on- 
woi-thy  utterance  at  such  an  age  and  in  such  an 
hour  even  of  a  St.  Paul,  brings  us,  it  may  well  be 
presumed,  close  to  the  end  of  his  life.     For  what 
remains,  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Rome^ 
about  the  same  time  that  St.  Peter  was  crucified 
there..    Dionysius,  biiihop  of  Corinth  (a.d.  170), 
says  that  Peter  and  Paul  went  to  Italy  and  tan^t 
there  togetlier,  and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
same  time.     Eusebius  himself  entirely  adopts  the 
tradition  that  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  under  Nero  at 
Rome.— CArono^^  of  St.  Pouts  Life, — It  is  usual 
to  distinguish  between   the  internal   or  absolute, 
and  the  external  or  relative,  chronology  of  St.  Ptol's 
life.     The  foimer  is  that  which  we  hare  hitherto 
followed.     U  remains  to  mention   the  points  at 
which  the  N.  T.  history  of  the  Apostle  comes  into 
contiict  with  the  outer  history  of  Uie  world.    There 
are  tvDO  principal  events  whidi  serve  as  fixed  data 
for  determining  the  Pauline  chronology — the  death 
of  Hei*od  Agrippa,  and   the  accession   of  Festos. 
Now  it  has  been  proved  almost  to  certainty  that 
Felix  was  recalled  from  Judaea  and  succeeded  by 
Fcstus  in  the  year  60.     In  the  autumn,  then,  of 
▲.D.  60  St.Paul  lefl  Caenurea.    In  the  quiring  of  61 
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be  uriTed  at  Rome.  There  he  lired  two  years, 
that  ia,  till  the  spring  of  63,  with  much  freedom 
io  hia  own  hired  house.  AAer  this  we  depend 
upon  conjecture ;  but  the  Pastoral  Epirtles  give  us 
reaaona  for  deferring  the  Apostle's  death  until  67, 
with  Eusebiua,  or  68,  with  Jerome.  Similarly  we 
can  go  backwards  from  ▲.D.  60.  St.  Paul  was 
two  years  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxir.  27) ;  therefore 
he  arrived  at  Jem^alem  on  his  last  visit  by  the 
Pentecost  of  S8.  Before  this  he  had  wintered  at 
Corinth  (Acta  xx.  2,  3J,  having  gone  from  Ephesus 
to  Greece.  He  left  Ephesus,  then,  in  the  latter 
part  of  57,  and  as  he  stayed  3  years  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  zz.  31),  he  must  have  come  thither  in  54. 
Previously  to  this  journey  he  had  spent  "  some 
time "  at  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  our  chro- 
nology becomes  indeterminate.  We  can  only  add 
togeUier  the  time  of  a  hasty  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
the  travels  of  the  great  second  missionary  journey, 
whidk  included  1}  year  at  Corinth,  another  inde- 
terminate stay  at  Antioch,  the  important  third  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  another  '*  long  "  residence  at  Antioch 
(Acts  ziv.  28),  the  Hrst  missionary  journey,  again 
an  indeterminate  stay  at  Antioch  (Acts  xii.  2b)— 
until  we  come  to  the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
which  nearly  synchronised  with  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  in  A.D.  44.  Within  this  interval  of  some 
10  years  the  most  important  date  to  fix  is  that  of 
the  third  visit  to  Jeru^em ;  and  there  is  a  great 
ooncnrrence  of  the  best  authorities  in  placing  this 
visit  in  either  50  or  51.  St.  Paul  himself  (Gal. 
ii.  1)  places  this  visit  "  14  years  after  "  either  his 
conversion  or  the  first  viiut.  In  the  former  case 
we  have  37  or  38  for  tlie  date  of  the  conversion. 
The  conversion  was  followed  by  3  years  (GaL  i.  18) 
^nt  in  Arabia  and  Damascus,  and  ending  witfi 
the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  space  between 
the  first  visit  (40  or  41)  and  the  second  (44  or  45) 
is  filled  up  by  an  indeterminate  time,  presumably 
2  or  3  years,  at  Tarsal  (Acts  ix.  30),  and  1  year 
at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26).  The  date  of  the  mai^ 
tjrdom  of  Stephen  can  only  be  conjectured,  and  is 
Tery  variously  placed  between  a.d.  30  and  the 
year  of  St.  Paul's  conversion.  In  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Stephen  St.  Paul  is  called  *'a  young 
man  "  (Acts  vii.  58).  It  is  not  improbable  there- 
fore that  he  was  bom  between  a.d.  0  and  a.d.  5, 
so  that  he  might  be  past  60  years  of  age  when  he 
calls  himself  "  Paul  the  aged"  in  Philemon  9. 

PftTunent    [Gabbatha.] 

PttVilion.  1.  SSc,  properly  an  enclosed  place, 
■lao  rendered  •«  tabernacle,"  "  covert,"  and  •*  den," 
once  only  "pavilion"  (Ps,  xxvii.  5).  2.  Succdh, 
vsoally  •*  tabernacle"  and  **  booth."  3.  Shaphrur 
and  8hcq}hrir,  a  word  used  once  only  in  Jer.  xliii. 
10,  to  signify  glory  or  splendour,  and  hence  pro- 
bably to  be  understood  of  the  splendid  covering  of 
the  royal  tiizone. 

PtMOeki  (Heb.  iucdyyim).  Amongst  the  na- 
tural products  of  the  land  of  Tarshish  which  Solo- 
mon's fleet  brought  home  to  Jerusalem,  mention  is 
made  of**  peacocks:**  for  there  can,  we  think,  be 
BO  doubt  at  all  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  thus 
rendering  tuaiyytm,  which  word  occurs  only  in 
1  K.  X.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  21 ;  most  of  the  old 
Teniona,  with  several  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  being 
in  favour  of  this  translation.  Some  writers  have, 
however,  been  dissatisfied  with  the  rendering  of 
**  peacocks,"  and  have  proposed  **  parrots."  Keil 
eoodudes  that  the  **  Aves  Numidicae"  (Guinea 
Fowla)  are  meant.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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the  Hebrew  word  is  of  foreign  origin.  Gesenius 
cites  many  authorities  to  prove  that  the  titccf 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  Tamul  or  Malabaric  togei, 
*'  peacock,"  which  opinion  has  been  recently  con- 
firmed by  Sir  E.  Tennent. 

Pearl  (Heb.  g&bUh),  The  Heb.  woi^d  occurs,  in 
this  form,  only  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  where  the  price 
of  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  that  of  rdmSth 
(**  coral")  and  g&)Uh  ;  and  the  same  word,  with 
the  addition  of  the  syllable  «/,  is  found  in  Ez.  xiii. 
11,  13,  xxxviii.  22,  with  abiU^  **  stones,"  ue. 
**  stones  of  ice."  The  ancient  vetaions  contribute 
nothing  by  way  of  explanation.  On  the  whole  the 
balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  **  crystal," 
since  gdbUh  denotes  **ice."  Pearls,  however,  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xiii.  45 ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  9;  Rev.  xvii.  4,  xxi.  21).  The  Unio 
margaritiferua,  MytUua  eduiis,  Ostrea  eduiiSt  of 
our  own  country,  occasionally  furnish  pearls ;  but 
**  the  pearl  of  great  price  "  is  doubtless  a  fine  speci- 
men yielded  by  the  pearl  oyster  {Avicula  margo' 
rittfera),  still  ibund  in  abundance  in  the  Pei:sian 
Gulf,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  pearl 
fisheries. 

Ped'ahel,  the  son  of  Ammihud,  and  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxxiv.  28). 

Pedah'iur,  father  of  Gamaliel,  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num. 
i.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59,  x.  23). 

Pedai'ah.  1.  The  &ther  of  Zebudah,  mother  of 
king  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  36).— 8.  The  brother 
of  Salathiel,  or  Shealtiel,  and  fiither  of  2^rubbabel, 
who  ia  usually  called  the  **  son  of  Shealtiel,*'  being, 
as  Lord  A.  Hervey  conjectures,  in  reality  his  uncles 
successor  and  heir,  in  consequence  of  the  fiiilnre  of 
issue  in  the  direct  line  (1  Chr.  iii.  17-19).-^.  Son 
of  Pai-osh,  that  is,  one  of  the  family  of  that  name, 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25j.^-4.  Apparently  a  priest ; 
one  of  those  who  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  Ezra 
when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).— 

5.  A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Sallu  (Neh.  xi.  7).— 

6.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii. 
13).— 7.  The  father  of  Joel,  prince  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  20). 

Peloih,  son  of  Remaliah,  originally  a  captain  of 
Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  murder^  his  master,  seized 
the  throne,  and  became  the  18  th  sovereign  of  the 
northern  Idngdom.  His  native  country  was  pro- 
bably Gilead,  as  fifly  Gileadites  joined  him  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Pekahiah.  Under  his  prede- 
cessors Israel  had  been  much  weakened  through  the 
payment  of  enormous  tribute  to  the  Assyiians 
(see  especially  2  K.  xv.  20),  and  by  internal  wars 
and  conspiracies.  Pekah  seems  steadily  to  have  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  restoration  of  its  power.  For 
this  purpose  he  sought  for  the  suppoi-t  of  a  foreign 
alliance,  and  fixed  his  mind  on  the  plunder  of  the 
sister  kingdom  of  Judah.  He  must  have  made  the 
treaty  by  which  he  propoaed  to  share  its  spoil  with 
Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  when  Jotham  was  still  on 
the  throne  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xv.  37) ;  but  its  exec- 
ution was  long  delayed,  probably  in  consequence 
of  that  prince's  righteous  and  vigorous  adroinistnip 
tion  (2  Chr.  xxvii.).  When,  however,  his  weak  son 
Ahaz  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  David,  the  alliea 
no  longer  hesitated,  and  fonned  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, The  history  of  the  war  ia  found  in  2  K. 
xvi«  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  It  is  famous  as  the  occa- 
sion of  the  great  prophedca  in  Isaiah  vil.-iz.    Ita 
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d  Sta  i  but  the  uatistural  altiuct 
id  SonuTim  wu  puDuhed  through 
■ow  of  the  rerodoui  amfedualM  by 
^       ,  The  kingdom  of  Damucut  w« 

finnlJj  luppraued,  and  Ruin  pat  to  death,  while 
Pekiili  nu  depriTcd  of  at  leait  half  hi)  kingdDm, 
including  all  the  northern  portion,  and  the  vholr 
district  to  the  east  of  Jordui.  Pekah  himielC  now 
&lles  into  tilt  puitlon  of  an  Aiaynan  Tasaal,  nu 
of  cottm  cranpflled  to  abaUin  from  ftirthtr  atl&du 
on  Judah.  Whether  hii  continued  tfnnnj  a- 
hautlad  the  patimce  of  hil  lUbJMt*,  or  whether 
hiB  wcalcatn  emboldened  them  to  attack  him,  we  do 
not  know ;  but,  from  on«  or  the  otha  enuM,  Hoaheo 
the  ton  of  Elah  csoipired  againit  him,  and  put  him 
to  death.  Pekah  ascended  the  throiM  B.a  757. 
He  muit  hare  began  ta  war  againit  Jud)ib  B.C.  740, 
aud  va>  killed  B.C.  T37. 

Palnhi'ah,  ton  and  >ncca»r  of  Menahem,  wu 
the  17th  king  of  the  lepoiale  kingdom  of  Isnel 
(d.C.  759-757).  After  a  brief  rrign  ofenucely  two 
Venn  a  cone[niacj  waa  oi-ganiied  againit  him  by 
Wkah,  who,  at  the  head  of  fifty  GilcadiUa,  at- 
tacked him  in  hit  palace,  muidered  him  and  bit 
friends  Argob  and  Arieb,  and  Kind  the  throne. 

Fako'd,  an  appellatiTa  applied  to  the  Cbaldaeani. 
It  ocean  only  twice,  rii.  in  Jer.  L  31,  and  l^i. 
~~.    Anthoritie*  anundecuM 


ing  of  the  term.     It  ii  apnrently  connected  with 
tbe  root  pUad,  "  to  Tint,     and  in  its  aecondary 

>  WPOint  a  r  '      " 
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o  pnnish,"  and 
hence  Pekod  may  be  applied 
us  siguiHeant  of  iu  impending  punishment,  as  m 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  "  visilation,"  But  this 
sense  vill  not  auit  the  other  paaaaga,  and  hence 
Geuniui  here  auigna  to  it  the  meaning  of  "  prefect." 
The  LXX.  treaU  it  ai  the  name  of  •  diilrict  in 
Eiekiel,  and  as  a  verb  in  Jeremiah, 

PsW'fth.  I.  A  son  of  Elioenai,  of  (he  royal 
line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).— 2.  One  of  the 
Leviles  who  assisted  lurn  in  eipounding  the  Isw 
',Keh.  viii.  7}.  He  aflerwaidJ  soiUd  the  covenant 
with  Kehemiah  (Neh,  i.  10}. 

PSlali'kh,  the  son  of  Amii,  and  ancestor  of 
Adaiah  (Neh.  li.  12). 

Palati'alL  1.  Son  of  Hananinh  the  son  at 
Zerubbnbrl  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).— 2.  One  of  the  cap- 
t'^Lins  of  the  marauding  band  of  SimeoniteSf  hho  in 
the  reign  of  Ileiekinh  made  an  eipedition  to  Mount 
Seir,  and  smote  the  Amalekiles  (1  Chr.  It.  42).— 
3.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  probably  the 
name  of  a  fomily,  who  uuied  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  22)  —4.  The  son  of  Eenaiah 
'■' e  people  against  whom 


Pd'atli.  L  The  &tb<r  of  Od  Ai  Bt^^Hi, 
who  joined  Dnthan  and  AUram  Id  OMfr  nhdlin 
(Mum.  iri.  1).— 8,  Son  of  Jonathan  nii  ■  d» 
ecendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  .33V 

Fal'ethitai,  meutioned  only  in  tba  phrao  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  the  Cherethitei  aod  the  Pd- 
ethitea."  Tbeie  two  collectives  desgnatt  ■  fura 
that  waa  evidently  David's  body-guud.  Hhii 
names  have  been  snppoaed  either  to  indiosl*  thai 
duties  or  to  be  gentile  nonna.  Gescnina  rttdoa 
them  "  eiecntionen  and  runners."  On  the  Mha 
hand,  Ihe  LXX.  and  Vulg.  retain  their  nuM  un- 
translated ;  and  the  Syiiac  and  Tug.  Josi.  tma- 
late  them  differently  titan  the  rendering  ahvr*  and 
£rom  each  other.  The  Egyptian  monumoita  throw 
a  fresh  l^ht  apon  this  sbbject.  Frnsn  them  we 
liad  that  kingi  of  the  liith  and  nth  dynasties 
had  in  their  service  mercenaries  of  ■  UBticici  alkd 
SKAYRKTANA,  which  Runsei  Ul.  cosK|imd, 
under  the  name  "SHAYBETANA  of  the  Sea," 
The  name  SHATBETAtJA,  of  whidi  Uw  fiirt 
letter  was  also  pronounced  KH,  is  almoat  letta  liil 
letter  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Cherethim ;  and  bm* 
the  SHAYRHn'ANA  wert  evidently  cognate  la  Ih) 
Philistmes,  their  identity  with  the  CboMhim  on- 
not  be  doubted  (oomp.  1  Sam,  xn,  lij  Ea.  xn. 
IB;  Zeph.  ii.  5).  The  Egyptian  SHATRETASA 
of  the  Sea  are  piobably  the  Cntan*.     Tba  Netb- 

eicept  with  the  Chenthitee,  have  not  yet  bn 
similarly  tnced  in  Egyptian  gei^raphy.  Tbt  no- 
ilaritj,  however,  of  the  two  names  wodld  frnor 
the  Idck  which  is  euggesled  by  the  nmtiiia  to- 
gether of  ihe  Cheretbits  and  Pelethit^  tl^  tiw 
latter  were  of  the  I'hilistlne  stock  ai  wtU  u  th 

Fali'M.    Bedetah  ( 1  EkI.  ii.  34 :  eompL  Ec. 

I.  35). 

F^ioan  (Heb,  iSath).  Amongst  tba  oDclau 
birds  mention  is  made  of  the  i6aA  (Lev,  n.  18; 
Ueut.  liv.  IT).  The  luppliiuit  )Halmist  cooiparH 
hil  condition  to  "  a  iaaU  in  the  wilderness"  (Pi. 
cii,  6).  At  a  marl  of  the  dsolatioa  that  w*s  M 
come  upon  Edom,  it  is  said  that  "  the  Ualk  snd 
th>^  bittern  should  posxw  it'  (Is.  iiiiv.  II).    Tbe 
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SOag,  son  of  I'Iber  niul  b  other  of  Joktan  (Gen 
I.  25,  xi.  IG).  The  only  incident  conncctol  with 
his  liislDiy  is  the  statement  that  "  m  his  days  was 
the  eni-tlidivtled" — nneventHhich  was  embod  ed 
in  his  name,  Peleg  meaning  dniaaa  fhis  le- 
fera  to  n  division  of  the  fam  ly  of  tber  himself  Ihe 
younger  branch  of  whom  (the  Joktanids)  migiated 
into  Eoulhem  Arabia,  whde  the  cider  lemaiied  m 

F«1'«L  1.  A  ion  of  Jahdai  in  an  obscnie 
genealogy  (1  Chr.  ii  47) —2  The  son  of  Ai 
nisveth,  that  is.  either  a  native  of  the  place  of  that 
name,  or  Ibe  son  of  one  of  David  ■  heroes  (1  Ctir 
.ii.  3). 


nSLOKITE,  THE 

IBM  words  are  spoken  of  Nineveh  (Zeph.  H.  14). 
■  theie  two  last  places  the  A.  V.  has  ^'oormo- 
wt"  in  the  text  and  **  pelican"  in  the  mai^gin. 
lie  best  authoritin  are  in  favour  of  the  pelican 
eiog  the  bird  denoted  by  h&alh.  It  is  not  quite 
tear  what  is  the  particuliu'  point  in  the  nature  or 
haracter  of  the  pelican  with  which  the  psalmist 
ooipares  his  pitiable  condition.     We  are  inrJined 

0  beliere  that  reference  is  made  to  its  general 
spect  as  it  sits  in  apparent  melancholy  mood,  with 
bt  bill  resting  on  its  breast.  Oedmann's  opinion 
hat  the  Peltcawta  gracuiug^  the  shag  cormorant, 
nd  Bochart's,  that  the  **  bittern  "  is  intended,  ai-e 
insupported  bjr  any  good  evidence.  The  P,  ono- 
roiahu  (common  pelican)  and  the  P.  criapua  are 
ften  observed  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  &c. 

Fal'onite,  thtt.  Two  of  David's  mirhty  men, 
leles  and  Ahijah,  are  called  Pelonites  (l  Chr.  zi. 
!7t  36).  Frum  1  Chr.  xxvii.  10,  it  sppears  tlmt 
he  former  wai«  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and 
'  Pelonite "  would  therefoi-e  be  an  sppellation  de- 
lved from  his  place  of  birtli  or  residence.  In  the 
iflt  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  Helez  is  called  (ver.  26)  *«  the 
*a]tite/'  that  is,  as  Bertheau  (on  1  Chr.  xL)  cm- 
Mtares,  of  Beth-Palet,  or  Beth-Phelet,  in  the  south 

1  Jndah.  But  it  seems  probable  that  **  Pelonite" 
f  the  correct  reading.  '*  Ahijah  the  Pelonite " 
ppears  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  34  as  "  Eliam  the  son  of 
khithophel  the  Gilonite,"  of  which  the  former  is  a 
ormption. 

Psk.    [Writing.] 

Plenltl,  the  name  which  Jacob  gave  to  the  place 
1  which  he  had  wrestled  with  God :  "  He  oUled 
he  name  of  the  place  *  Face  of  £1,'  for  I  have  seen 
Uohim  face  to  face  **  (Gen.  xxxii.  30).  In  xxxii. 
If  and  the  other  passages  in  which  the  name 
ecnrs,  its  form  is  changed  to  PEXUEL.  On  this 
hai^  the  lexict^raphers  throw  no  light.  It  is 
eriiape  not  imposiuble  that  Penuel  was  the  original 
Jtm  of  the  name. 

Pwdn'sah,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elkanah 
1  Sam.  i.  2). 

Puny,  Pennyworth.  In  the  A.  V.,  in  several 
•ssagra  of  the  N.  T.,  **  penny,"  cither  alone  or  in 
be  compound  "  pennywoilh,"  occurs  as  the  ren* 
ering  of  the  Greek  hrtwipiov^  the  name  of  the 
Uraian  denariut  (Matt.  xx.  2,  xxii.  19  ;  Mark  vi. 
Ij  zii.  15 ;  Luke  xx.  24 ;  John  vi.  7 ;  Rev.  vi.  6). 
lie  denarius  was  the  chief  Roman  silver  coin,  fram 
be  beginning  of  the  coinage  of  the  city  to  the  early 
art  of  the  third  century. 

Pntateoeh,  the.  The  Greek  name  given  to 
be  five  books  commonly  called  the  Five  Books  of 
loses.  The  present  Jt-ws  usually  call  the  whole 
J  the  name  of  ToroA,  1.  e.  **  the  Law,"  or  Tordh 
WotMk^  '*  the  Law  of  Moses."  The  Rabbinical 
itJe  is  •*  the  five-fifths  of  the  Law."  The  division 
f  the  whole  work  into  five  pnits  has  by  some 
niters  been  supposed  to  be  original.  Others,  with 
MMTS  probability^  think  that  the  division  was  made 
f  the  Greek  translators ;  for  the  titles  of  the 
iwral  books  are  not  of  Hebrew  but  of  Greek 
rigfo.  Hie  Hebrew  names  are  meiely  taken  from 
bo  firat  words  of  each  book,  and  in  the  iirst  in- 
tanee  only  designated  particular  sections  and  not 
riiole  books.    The  MSS.  of  the  PenUiteuch  foim 

stugle  rdl  or  volume,  and  are  divided  not  into 
ooks,  but  into  Uie  lai-ger  and  smaller  sections 
lUoi  PanhiyUh  and  Sedarim.  For  the  several 
■ines  and  oontaits  of  the  Five  Books  we  refer  to 
be  articles  on  each  Book,  where  questions  affecting 
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their  integrity  and  genuineness  ate  also  diacuMed, 
The  unity  of  the  a-ork  in  its  existing  form  is  now 
generally  recognized.  It  is  not  a  sere  collection  of 
loose  fragments  carelessly  pat  together  at  different 
times,  but  bears  evident  traces  of  design  and  pur- 
pose in  its  composition.  The  question  has  been 
lalsed,  whether  the  Book  of  Joshua  does  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  constitnte  an  initial  portion  of  this 
work.  All  that  seems  probable  is,  that  the  Book 
of  Jo«hua  received  a  final  revision  at  the  hands  of 
Ezra,  or  some  earlier  (irophet,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  books  of  the  Law.  At  difierent  times 
suspicions  have  been  entertained  that  the  Penta- 
teuch as  we  now  liove  it  is  not  the  Pentateuch  of 
the  earliest  age^  and  that  the  work  must  have  under- 
gone various  modifications  and  additions  before  it 
assumed  its  present  shape.  So  early  as  the  second 
century  we  find  the  author  of  Uie  ClenMmtine 
Homilies  calling  in  question  the  au^enticity  of  the 
Mosaic  writings.  JeiooM,  theie  can  be  little  doubt, 
had  seen  the  difficulty  of  supposing  the  Pentateuch 
to  be  altogether,  in  its  present  ton,  the  work  of 
Moses.  Aben  Kara  (tll67),  in  his  Comm,  on 
Deut.  i.  1,  threw  out  some  doubts  as  to  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  certain  panages,  sudi  as  Gen.  xii.  6, 
Deut.  iii.  10,  11,  xxxi.  9.  For  centuries,  however, 
the  Pentateuch  was  generally  received  in  the  Church 
without  questi<m  as  written  by  Moses.  The  age  of 
criticism  had  not  yel  come.  Tlie  first  signs  of  its 
approach  were  seen  in  the  nth  century.  Spinoza 
{Trad.  Theol,'Polit.  c.  8,  »,  published  in  1679) 
set  hinnself  boldly  to  controvert  the  received  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  question  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  was  handled  with 
anything  like  a  discerning  criticism.  In  the  year 
1753  there  appeared  at  Brussels  a  work  entitled 
*'  Conjectures  sur  les  M^rooii-es  originaux,  dont  il 
pardit  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour  composer  le  Livre 
de  Geo^."  it  was  written  in  his  69th  year  by 
Astruc,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
Royal  College  at  Paris,  and  Coui-t  Physician  to 
Louis  XIV.  His  critical  eye  had  observed  that 
throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  as  far  as  the 
6th  chapter  of  Exodus,  traces  were  to  be  found  of 
two  original  documents,  each  characterised  by  a 
distinct  use  of  the  names  of  God ;  the  one  by  the 
name  Elohim,  and  the  other  by  the  name  Jehovah. 
Besides  these  two  principal  documents,  he  supposed 
Moses  to  have  made  use  of  ten  others  in  the  compos- 
ition of  the  eai'lier  part  of  his  work.  But  this 
<*  documentary  hypothesis,"  as  it  is  called,  was  too 
conservative  and  too  rational  for  some  critics.  Vater 
and  A.  T.  Hartmann  maintained  that  the  Pentateuch 
consisted  merely  of  a  number  of  fiagments  loosely 
stining  together  without  order  or  design.  This  has 
been  call«i  the  **  fragmentary  hypothesis."  Both 
of  these  have  now  been  superseded  by  the  **  supple- 
mentary hypothesis,"  which  has  been  adopted  with 
various  modifications  by  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Stahelin, 
TucJi,  Lengerke,  Hupfeld,  Knobel,  Bunsen,  Kurtz, 
Delitzsch,  Schultz,  Vaihinger,  and  others.  They 
all  alike  recognize  two  documents  in  the  Pentateuch. 
They  suppose  the  narrative  of  the  Elohist,  the  more 
ancient  writer,  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
work,  and  that  the  Jehovist  or  later  writer  making 
use  of  this  document,  added  to  and  commented  upon 
it,  sometimes  transaibing  portions  of  it  intact,  and 
sometimes  incorporating  the  substance  of  it  into  his 
own  work.  But  though  thus  agieeing  in  the  main, 
they  differ  widely  in  the  api^ication  ^  the  theory. 
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Thus,  tor  iBstaooe,  De  Wette  dirthifruidMi  bet 
the  Elohiit  and  tlie  Jcborist  in  the  6rat  Umr  Booki, 
and  attriboiet  DnttennMNnj  to  a  different  writer 
altogether.  Stihdin,  on  the  other  hand,  dedarea 
for  the  identitj  of  the  Deateranomist  and  the  Jebo- 
rirt ;  and  nppnieB  the  last  to  have  written  in  the 
rei^  of  Swil,  and  the  Elohift  in  the  time  of  the 
Jodm.  HDpMd  finda,  in  Generis  at  least,  traoet 
of  tmt  anthon,  an  earlier  and  a  kier  Ekihist,  as 
weU  aa  the  Jchorkt.  Delitssch  ^«c«  with  the 
anthofs  abov«  mentioned  in  reoognizini:  two  distinct 
doenmeots  aa  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch,  e»pecially 
in  its  earlier  portioni ;  bat  he  entirelj  aerers  him- 
self from  than  in  maJntaintng  that  DeuteranooiT  is 
the  work  of  Moses.  Ewald  distinguishes  seren  dif- 
ferent anthors  in  the  great  Book  of  Originea  or 
PrimitiTe  History  (oompriong  the  Pcntatradi  and 
Joshua).  On  the  other  side,  howerer.  stands  an 
array  of  names  acaroelj  leas  distinguiriied  for  learn- 
ing, who  maintain  not  onlf  that  there  ia  a  unity  of 
design  in  the  Pentaieach — which  ia  granted  by 
many  of  those  before  mentioned---biit  who  oontend 
that  thb  unity  of  des^  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  of  a  single  author,  and  that  this 
author  oould  hare  been  none  other  than  Moeea. 
This  is  the  ground  taken  bjr  Hengstenbeig,  Harer- 
nick,  Diechsler,  Kanke.  Welte,  and  Kdl.— II.  We 
ask  in  the  neit  place  what  is  the  testimony  d 
the  Pentateuch  itself  with  regard  to  its  authorship? 
1.  We  find  on  reference  to  Ex.  zxir.  3,  4,  that 
**  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  words  of 
Jehorah  and  all  the  judgments,"  and  that  he  sub- 
aequeotly  **  wrote  down  all  the  words  of  Jehorah." 
These  were  written  on  a  roll  called  "  the  book  of 
Jie  corenant "  (rer.  7),  and  "  read  in  the  audience 
of  the  people."  These  "  words  '*  and  *<  judgmenU" 
weie  no  doubt  the  Sinaitic  legislation  so  iar  aa  it 
had  as  yet  b^en  giren,  and  whidi  constituted  b  fact 
the  corenant  between  Jehorah  and  the  people.  Upon 
the  renewnl  of  this  oorenaot  afler  the  idolatry  of 
the  Israelites,  Moses  waa  again  commanded  by  Je- 
horah to  **  write  the«e  words"  (xxxir.  27).  **  And, 
it  is  added,  **  he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words 
of  the  corenant,  the  ten  coraroandments.*'  Leering 
beuteronomr  aside  for  the  present,  there  are  only 
two  other  poMages  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
writing  of  any  \mrt  of  the  Law,  and  those  are  Ex. 
xvii.  14,  where  Moses  is  oommfluided  to  write  the 
defeat  of  Amalek  in  a  book  (or  rather  in  the  book, 
one  already  in  use  ibr  the  purpose^ ;  and  Num. 
xxxiii.  2,  where  we  are  infonned  that  Moses  wrote 
the  joumerings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
desert,  and  the  rarious  stations  at  which  they  en- 
camped. It  obriously  does  not  follow  from  these 
statements  that  Moses  wrote  all  the  rest  of  the  first 
four  books  which  bear  his  name.  Nor  on  the  other 
hand  does  this  sp^nfic  testimonr  with  regard  to 
certain  portions  justify  us  in  coming  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  So  &r  nothing  can  be  determined  posit- 
ively one  way  or  the  other.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  we  have  an  express  testimony  to  the  Mofiaic 
authorship  of  the  Law  in  Deut.  xxzi.  9*12,  where 
we  are  told  that  **  Moses  wrote  this  Law,"  and  de- 
livered it  to  the  custody  of  the  priests,  with  a  com- 
mand that  it  should  be  read  before  all  the  people  at 
the  end  of  every  seven  years,  on  the  Feast  of  Tabem- 
ncles.  In  ver.  24  it  is  further  said,  that  when  he 
**  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this 
Law  in  a  book  till  they  weie  finished,*'  he  delivered 
it  to  the  Lerites  to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah,  that  it  might  be  pre- 
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ecrred  aa  a 
statement  is  no  doubt 
how  iar  does  it 
Law"  uimpiise  ail  the 
tained  in  the  last 

or  mnst  they  be  nnatindl  anly,  tn  DealflnaHiT? 
The  last  is  apparently  tW  ^J 
hr  the  direct  eridcnee  tvm  the 
not  soflkicnt  to 
ereiy  portion  of  the  Fire 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Nnmbcrv,  aftd  the 
DenterofMoy  to  the  end  of  chapt  xxx^  aov  aO 
expressly  aaid  to  hare  been  writlaa  hr  X« 
questions  are  yet  to  be  answered,  b 
that  parts  of  the  wotk  were  not  wiitiea  by  M«0? 
Is  there  evidence  tbt  parts  of  thewwkaR  kttr 
than  his  time?  2.  The  next  quMtiun  we  mk  ii 
this:  Is  there  any  cridcDoe  to  shew  that  he  dM  M< 
write  portions  of  the  work  which  goes  by  his  mimttf 
We  have  abewiy  reArred  to  the  hiit  dHptaref  D»- 
teronomy,  which  gives  an  twiuni  of  his  danlh.  li 
it  probable  ttnt  Moses  wrote  the  w«ds  in  Ex.  ri.  a, 
or  those  in  Num.  ziL  3?  Ob  the  other 
not  soch  words  of  praise  just  what  wn 
pect  from  the  friend  and  diaciple  i^o 
his  euloginm  after  has  death  (Deot.  mir.  10}? 
3.  But  there  is  other  endenee,  to  a  eritieBl  eve 
not  a  whit  le«  oonvindng,  wiiich  points  in  tht 
same  direction.  If^  without  any  theory  easting  ill 
shadow  upon  us,  and  without  any  fear  of  eonss- 
qucnees  before  our  eyes,  we  rend  tlioai^btfuUy  ssdy 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  em- 
viction  that  it  partakes  of  the  natmc  of  a  cms- 
pilation.  It  has  indeed  a  unity  of  plas,  n 
of  parts,  a  shiqieliness  and  an  efd« 
us  that  as  it  stands  it  is  the  creation  of  n 
mind.  But  it  bcara  also  maniftst  tncm  of  1 
been  based  upon  an  earlier  work ;  and  tiiat 
work  itself  seems  to  have  had  cnibedded  in  it  frag- 
ments of  still  more  ancient  documenta.  Bcfiwe  pro- 
ceeding to  prove  this,  it  may  not  be  iinniii— rr  ts 
state,  in  oixler  to  avoid  misconstmctioiu  that  such  a 
theory  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against  tke 
divine  authority  of  the  book.  The  history  cuntaieei 
in  Genesis  could  not  have  been  narrated  br  Moms 
from  pepional  knowledge;  but  whether  he 
tau^t  it  by  immediate  divine  suggestion,  or 
directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  ui^e  of  carlMf 
documents,  b  immaterial  in  reference  to  the  inspirs* 
ti'on  of  the  work.  The  question  may  therefore  be 
safely  discussed  on  critical  grounds  alone.  The  Ian- 
gu^e  of  chapter  i.  1-ii.  3  is  totally  unlike  that  sf 
the  section  which  follows,  ii.  4-iii.  23.  This  hA 
is  not  only  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  use  of  tbe 
Irvine  Names — for  here  and  nowhere  dae  in  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  except  Ex.  ix.  30,  hare  we  tht 
comlanation  of  the  two,  Jehovah  Elohim — but  also 
by  a  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  itselfl  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  preserving  an  account  of  the 
Creation  distinct  from  that  contained  in  the  fint 
chapter.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this  aoooont 
does  not  contradict  the  former,  and  might  therefiwe 
have  proceeded  from  the  came  pen.  But,  foUr 
admitting  that  there  is  no  contradiction,  the  repre- 
sentation is  so  ditferent  that  it  is  far  more  nataral 
to  conclude  that  it  was  derived  from  some  other, 
though  not  antasronistic  source.  To  take  another 
instance.  Chapter  xiv.  is  beyond  all  doubt  an  an- 
cient monument — ^papyrus-roll  it  may  have  been, 
or  inscription  cm  stone, — which  has  been  copied  sd<1 
transplanted  in  its  original  form  into  our  prssest 
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Booh  «r  Guali.  Ardiaia  it  ii  In  it*  whol«  tk. 
mitcr :  dsUiict  too,  igiin,  rnim  tba  rat  tt  the 
bMk  id  h*  on  of  tiM  HUM  ot  God.  Wc  Inline, 
thn.  tbu  It  laM  thtm  tvo.  portlom  of  Geneu.- 
ckapL  ii.  4-uL  M,  uul  dup.  liT.— «■  originil  docu- 
BmtB|  pnacTTcd,  it  wmj  Ihtc  beoi,  like  Um  gmf- 
■loKid,  which  mn  iln  ■  Tcrj  pramiDtitt  fntoro  n( 
tkm  heck,  in  tin  Mnti  of  the  patriuchi,  and  msk'^ 
nn  of  eilhv  by  the  Elohitt  or  tht  JehoTitt  for  }„~ 

ticn  of  the  qneitiaii  u  to  the  dittioctiTe  tut  of  bi.- 
DhriM  Num.  U  it  (Iw  fiut,  u  Artiuc  wh  Ll<- 
firnt  to  (oniiia,  Uut  tbii  «rl  j  portion  of  the  PULi- 
tanch,  ulBding  from  Gen.  i.  to  Ei.  ri.,  doco  cOii- 
Wn  two  oH|iiul  documcnta  chuicteriied  by  tbtir 
—p— "  DM  ^  the  DiTioe  Nune*  uid  by  other  pteu- 
Ikritie*  of  itrler  OflhU  then  am  be  no  reuoii. 
•hla  daobt.  We  do  find,  not  dd!j  tatUnd  thwi. 
but  whole  aectioni  thai  chirKtenied.  Throughoiit 
thii  poiUoa  of  the  Pentileudi  the  nune  JebovKh. 
prvnib  in  Ktns  Mctiom,  uid  tlobi 
Then  irt  a  few  Mcrtioai  where  both 
■idflertDtlf ;  lui  there  ere,  finiillj,  tec 
lai|:th  is  whidi  neither  the  one  nor  the  ouwr  oocan. 
Aid  we  tmd  monoTCr  that  in  coiiDeiloD  with  tfai- 
^  of  th*  DicitM  Kama  then  i>  tju  t,  dialiDCliv; 
and  chvactniitic  phramlogy.  The  lEjIe  and  idion 
al  th*  Jehorah  eectiona  it  not  the  Bme  aa  the  ityU 
nl  idiom  of  the  Elohim  lectiooa.  After  Ex.  ri. 
9-Til.  7,  the  oame  Elohim  almoat  oeaaei  to  be  cki- 


■ifiTwuTi  lf|  as  Ueugttoibei^  and  tboee  who  agrp-n- 
witb  bim  would  penuiide  na,  the  aw  of  the  Dirii.<- 
Nhhi  ia  to  be  KKOuoted  f^r  tbrouehout  by  a  i- 
faiBO*  to  theit  etymology— if  the  author  ohi  tv 
av«  when  hia  deaign  ia  to  ipok  of  God  aa  the  Cii^ 
riiw  and  the  Judge,  and  the  other  when  hit  ob}e<.'l 
ia  to  aet  forth  God  H  the  Redeemer— then  it  ttill 
caoDM  bat  appair  rtmarioible  that  only  up  to  n. 
pwtiCBlar  point  Jo  tlieae  namfa  itamp  tepaiala  eti- 
ttooa  of  the  nairatiTe.  whereat  aftcrwardt  alt  tnuh 
dfatinetin  vtilciion  &i1t.  Still  thii  phenotDeaOD  iif 
th*  diatinct  DM  of  the  DiTioe  name*  would  tcarcelf 
of  itadf  pTDTt  the  point,  that  there  an  two  docu- 
nHBta  wbidi  form  the  grtiundnrk  of  the  eiiatiiij; 
^ntateodi.  But  there  it  othet  evidence  pointiii)^ 
tfaa  aame  way.  We  find,  for  inatance,  the  aanic 
itory  lold  bjr  the  too  writcn,  and  tlieir  too  ■.- 
oooDta  maointtly  interworen  {  and  are  And  also  eer- 
taiii  &Toanta  worda  and  phraaea  which  dittingui^Ii 
tlM  oae  writer  from  the  other.  (1.)  In  proof  -f 
the  fint,  it  i*  aoSdent  to  read  the  hittory  of  Noab . 
Ia  order  to  make  thia  more  clear,  we  will  aeparati- 
tlN  two  documeDla,  and  arracge  them  in  pstall  1 1 


OSL  it  f.      Aid  Jtho-  On.  It.  II.  And  Babim 

«k  aw  that  the  wleked-  a>w  the  ~nh,  ud  befauld  « 

■Ma  <tf  van  waa  gRat  in  waa  corrupt:  for  all  lle-Pj 

tkt  earth,  aod  that  ersy  bad  ourniptcd  hla  waj  ap^n 

• *— ■^ofBietboogh'"  U"  earUi. 
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Ttt.  I.  And  Jtboiah  ~U         rl  >,  Noah  a  rtehtnia 
**  ""''      ■■Thet  haTi  1     bmb   vat  prr*ct   bi  hta 

„ SSIioah 

Cx  Of  all  cattla  which         il  II.  ADdufenTlNhH 

'     S<'aUa(th,tvoc<a3 

I  thoa  bring  b '      ' 


Withont  carrying  thii  paralleliira  furfbcr  atleogtb, 
we  will  merely  indicate  by  lefowicea  the  traeet  of 

the  Flood:— TiL  1,  6.  ca  the  Jehorah  tide,  answer 
to  Ti.  IS,  Tii.  11,  to  the  Elohim  lide ;  ni.  T,  8,  9, 
IT,  S3,  to  TiL  13,  U,  IS,  16,  IS,  SI,  S3',  Tiii. 
21,  23,  to  ii.  8,  9,  10,  11.  (2.)  But  (gain  we 
find  that  Ibaa*  dnplicata  namtiTea  are  chancieriud 
by  pecnliar  modea  of  expreaaion  J  and  that,  gen^ 
nlly,  the  Elohiattc  and  Jehorialic  aecliooa  hare 
tfanr  own  diitinet  and  indiridual  colouring.  There 
it  therefin^  It  ■rmii.  nod  ground  for  cooclnding 
that,  betide*  aome  tmuler  iodepeDdant  documenta, 
trace*  may  be  diaooreted  of  two  original  iuttoncal 
workt,  which  form  the  baaia  of  the  pretent  Book  of 
OensiB  and  of  the  earlier  chiqiten  of  Eiodui.  Of 
tbM  tben  nn  be  no  doubt  that  the  Elohlttlc  li  the 
<arli«r.  The  pa  wage  in  Ex.  ri.  eatabliihea  thii,  as 
well  aa  the  matter  and  atyle  of  the  document  ittelf. 
Whether  Uots  hhnaelf  Wat  the  author  of  either  of 
theea  works  ia  t  diSerant  queatlon.  Both  an  pro- 
bably in  the  main  aa  old  at  hit  time ;  tbe  Elobistic 
eeitunly  ia,  and  peihapa  older.  4.  But  we  may 
now  adrajit*  a  tUf  fnrther.  There  are  certain  re- 
ferencea  of  time  and  place  which  clearly  piore  that 
the  work,  w  til  promt  farm,  ia  Uter  than  the 
time  of  Mom.  Wb«n,  for  ii;ttHnce,  it  i>  aaid  (Gen. 
lii.  9,  oorop.  liii.  7),  " 


»  be  that  the  I 
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wSl  bM  out  Ban  wbaa  I     Koth.  The  end  of  all 
kaia  cnaled  from  off  tbe     It  opoa  More  pe.  lb 


the  wonji  miiit  bate  bwn  written  aAer  the  occd]>- 
I  atiou  of  the  land  by  the  Iiraelilea.  The  pnod;^ 
I  tiodoei  of  time  and  place  which  have  been  allied 
I  at  beapcaUng  for  tba  Peatatandi  a  later  date  ai-e 
the  following:— (a.)  Reference*  of  lime.  Ei.  ri. 
S6,  27,  Deed  not  be  r^arded  at  a  later  addition, 
for  it  abrionaly  tumt  up  the  genealogical  rrgitter 
giren  jutt  befbn,  and  nfen  back  to  cer.  13.  But 
it  ia  more  natnnlly  teconcilahle  with  tome  othti 
authonhip  than  that  of  Motea.  Again,  Ex.  ivi. 
33-38,  though  it  muat  hare  been  introduced  afUr 
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Aaron  Imid  it  op  before  the  Testimony  "  (i,  e,  the 
Ark)  **  to  be  kept.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
cat  manna  forty  years,  until  they  came  to  a  land 
inhabited ;  they  did  eat  manna  until  they  came  unto 
the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan/'  Then  follows 
the  remark,  '*  Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of 
an  ephah."  It  is  clear  then  that  tliis  passage  was 
writtai  not  only  after  the  Ark  was  made,  but  aflei; 
the  Israelites  had  entered  the  Promised  Land.  The 
diflficulty  is  greater  with  a  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  The  genealogical  table  of  Esau's  fiunily 
(chap,  zxxvi.)  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  kter 
interpolation.  It  does  not  interrupt  the  order  and 
connexion  of  the  book ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  its  structure ;  it  is  ons  of  the  ten 
^  ffenerations"  or  genealogical  registers  which  fonn, 
80  to  speak,  the  backbone  of  the  whole.  Here  we 
find  the  remark  (rer.  31),  **And  these  are  the 
kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israd."  No 
unprejudiced  person  can  read  the  words,  **  before 
there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel," 
without  feeling  that  when  they  wei-e  written,  kings 
had  already  b^un  to  reign  over  Israel.  Either 
then  we  must  admit  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  did 
not  exist  as  a  whole  till  the  times  of  Darid  and 
Solomon,  or  we  must  regard  this  particular  rerse  as 
the  intenwlation  of  a  later  editor.  Similar  remarks 
may  perhaps  apply  to  Ler.  xviii.  28.  This  un* 
doubtedly  assumes  the  occupation  of  the  Land  of 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  The  gi-eat  difficulty  con- 
nected with  this  passaee,  however,  is  that  it  is  not 
a  supplementary  remark  of  the  writer's,  but  that 
the  words  are  the  words  of  God  directing  Moses 
what  he  is  to  say  to  the  diildren  of  Israel  (ver.  I ). 
(6.)  In  sereral  instances  older  names  of  places  give 
place  to  those  which  came  later  into  use  in  Canaan, 
in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  ami  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  occurs  the 
name  of  the  well-known  city  of  Dan.  In  Genesis 
we  can  only  fairly  account  for  its  appearance  by 
supposing  that  the  old  name  Laish  originally  stood 
in  the  MS.,  and  that  Dan  was  substituted  for  it  on 
some  later  revision.  In  Josh.  xiv.  15  (comp.  xv. 
13,  54)  and  Judg.  i.  10  we  are  told  that  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Hebron  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
was  Kiijath*Arba.  In  Gen.  xxiii.  2  the  older  name 
occurs,  and  the  explanation  is  added  (evidently  by 
some  one  who  wrote  later  than  the  occupation  of 
Canaan),  **  the  same  is  Hebron."  Another  instance 
of  a  similar  kind  is  the  oocurrenoe  of  Hormah  in 
Num.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  1-3,  compared  with  Judg.  i.  17. 
So  far,  then,  judging  the  work  simply  by  what  we 
find  in  it,  thei-e  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that, 
though  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  Mosaic,  certain  de- 
tached portions  of  it  are  of  bter  growth.  We  are 
not  obliged,  because  of  the  late  date  of  these  por- 
tions, to  bring  down  the  rest  of  the  book  to  later 
times.— III.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence 
lying  ouUide  of  the  PenUteuch  itself,  which  bears 
upon  its  authorship  and  the  probable  date  of  its 
composition,  llils  evidence  is  of  three  kinds  :  firet, 
direct  mention  of  the  work  as  already  existing  in  the 
later  books  of  the  Bible ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a 
book  substantially  the  same  as  the  present  Penta- 
teuch amongst  the  Samaritans ;  and,  lastly,  allusions 
less  direct,  such  an  historical  references,  quotations, 
and  the  like,  which  presuppose  its  existence.  1.  We 
have  direct  evidence  foi-  the  authorship  of  the  Law 
in  Josh.  i.  7,  8,  and  viii.  31,  34,  xxiii.  6  (in  xxlv. 
2f0»  in  all  which  placrs  Moses  is  said  to  have 
written  it.     The  Book  of  Judges  dom  not  speak  of  I 
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the  book  of  the  Law.  No  dinct  n 
occurs  in  the  Books  of  SamoeL  The  fi 
of  the  Law  of  Moses  after  the  establish) 
monarchy  is  in  David's  dimfe  to  bis  i 
on  his  deathbed  (I  K.  U.  3).  The  al 
to  be  to  parts  of  DeatenxMNBy,  and  ther 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  that  book  (o 
53).  In  2  K.  zi.  12,  •^the  tcstimc 
into  the  hands  of  Joash  at  bis  eorooi 
must  have  been  a  book  containing  eithi 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  at  leart  the  Book 
nomy.  In  the  Books  of  Chroiricles  fii 
quent  mentioo  is  made  of  **  the  Law  o 
or  *«  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses"— i 
may  be  aoooanted  for  partly  by  the  priest 
of  those  books  (oomp.  1  Chr.  zri.  40,  x 
2  Chr.  zii.  1,  xiv.  4,  xv.  3,  xvii.  9,  i 
3,  4,  21,  zxxiii.  8,  xxxir.  14,  xxxv.  2^ 
and  Nehemiah  we  have  mention  several 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  here  then 
doubt  that  our  present  Pentateuch  is 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  1 
of  it  took  place.  At  this  time,  then, 
Pentateuch  was  regarded  as  the  wor! 
The  Books  <^  Chrooides,  tbou^  undou 
upon  ancient  records,  are  probably  in  t 
form  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra.  Hen 
be  supposed  that  if  the  reference  is  to 
Pentateuch  in  Exra,  the  present  Penti 
also  be  referred  to  in  Chronicles.  Bat  i 
follow.  The  Book  of  Ezra  speaks  of  tl 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  writer;  tl 
Chronicles  spesk  of  it  as  it  existed  1 
Hence  the  author  of  the  latter  (who  nu 
Ezra),  in  making  mention  of  the  Law  c 
fe»  of  course  to  that  recension  of  it  w 
at  the  particular  periods  over  whtdi 
travels.  In  Dan.  ix.  11,  13,  the  Law 
mentioned ;  and  here  again  a  book 
nothing  from  our  present  Pentateuch 
meant.  In  the  Prophets  and  in  the  ISn 
there  are  many  allusions  to  the  Law,  w\ 
written  dociunent,  there  are  none  as  ti 
ship.  2.  Conclurive  proof  of  the  early 
of  the  Pentateuch,  it  has  been  argued, 
hd  that  the  Samaritans  had  their  own 
not  differing  very  materially  from  tho 
by  the  Jews,  except  in  a  few  passages 
probably  been  purposely  tampered  with 
such  for  instance  as  Ex.  xii.  40;  Dec 
If  this  point  could  be  satisfactorily  est 
should  have  a  limit  of  time  in  one  dim 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  cou 
been  later  than  the  times  of  the  «arlie> 
must  have  been  earlier  than  the  reign  i 
and  indeed  than  that  of  Saul.  Histor 
altogether  in  doubt  as  to  the  time  al 
Pentateuch  was  received  by  the  Samariti 
of  it  migkt  hare  been  left  in  the  ncrth< 
afler  ShalmaneDer's  invasion,  though  thi 
probable ;  or  they  might  have  been  introd 
during  the  religious  reforms  of  Heaekis] 
But  Uie  actual  condition  of  the  Sanai 
teuch  is  against  any  such  supiiosition. 
remaikably  with  the  ezijcting  Hebrew 
and  that  too  in  thaw  posMiges  which 
festly  interpoUit'oos  and  conations  at 
time  of  Eire,  that  we  must  look  6r 
period  to  whidi  to  re&r  the  adoptioa  ef 
of  Moses  by  the  Samaritans.  This  wi 
the  Babyhmish  exile,  at  the  timi  of  thi 
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Ikt  rlTsl  wonhip  on  Gerizim.  Till  the  return 
m  Bftbjloo  there  k  no  evidence  that  the  Samar- 

■  regarded  the  Jews  with  anj  extraordioarj 
Hktt  or  hostility.  But  the  manifest  distrust  aod 
pkioa  with  which  Mehemiah  met  their  advances 

■  ha  waa  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  pnH 
■i  tbdr  wrath.  From  this  time  forward  they 
m  dedared  and  open  enonies.  A  full  discussiou 
Ala  question  would  be  out  of  place  here.  We 
Ifaa  to  the  view  of  Prideauz,  that  the  Samaritan 
ilBtcsch  was  in  iact  a  tnmacript  of  Esra's  re- 
lA  copy.  The  same  view  is  virtually  adopted  by 
loniM.  3.  We  are  now  to  consider  evidence  of  a 
wt  indireci  kind,  which  bears  not  so  mudi  on  the 
■■e  authonhip  as  on  the  early  existence  of  the 
ek  aa  a  whole.  This  last  circumstance,  however, 
atisfiKtorily  made  out,  is,  indirectly  at  least, 

aipiment  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch, 
nptcnberg  has  tried  to  show  that  all  the  later 
MS  by  thdr  allusions  and  quotations,  presuppose 
I  cxkteoce  of  the  Books  of  the  Law.  He  tivoes 
navcr  the  influence  of  the  Law  upon  the  whole 
\f  civil  and  religious,  of  the  nation  after  their 
tkncot  in  the  laiid  of  Canaan.  Now,  beyond  all 
^htt  there  are  numerous  most  striking  references, 
ft  in  the  Prophets  and  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  to 
mff»  which  are  found  in  our  present  P^tateuch. 

ii  established  in  the  most  conviucing  manner 
tt  th«  legal  portions  of  the  Pentateudi  already 
hied  in  writing  before  the  separation  of  the  two 
Even  as  regards  the  historical  portions, 
are  often  in  the  later  books  almost  verbal 
hrideticm  of  expression,  which  render  it  more 

■  probable  that  these  also  existed  in  writuig. 
tt  now  if,  as  appears  fix>m  the  examination  of 
i  Ae  extant  Jewish  literatui^  the  Pentateuch 
irted  as  a  canonical  book ;  if,  moreover,  it  was 
haok  to  well  known  that  its  words  had  become 
■ariiold  words  among  the  people ;  and  if  the  pro- 
wtB  could  appeal  to  it  as  a  rec<^ixed  and  well- 
MTB  document — how  comes  it  to  pass  that  in 

•  reign  of  Josiah,  one  of  the  latest  kings,  its 
as  a  csnonical  book  seems  to  have  been 

forgotten?    Yet  such  was  evidently  the  fact. 
9m  are  we  to  explain  this  surprise  and  alarm  in 

•  mind  of  Josiah,  betraying  as  it  does  such  utter 
•annce  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  of  the 
rarity  of  its  threatening»— except  on  the  suppos- 
m  ^t  as  a  written  document  it  had  well  nigh 
rahed  ?     This  must  have  been  the  case,  and  it  is 

•  so  extraordinary  a  fact  perhaps  as  it  appears 
lint  sighL     It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  reign 

'Jihosbaphat  poins  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
tfioD  at  large  acquainted  with  the  I^w ;  but  that 
■300  years  before,  a  period  equal  to  that  between 
lidi^  of  Luther  and  our  own;  and  in  such  an 
iBval  great  changes  must  have  taken  place.  It 
( true  tjS^  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  prophet  Isaiah 
keeled  the  people  to  turn  **  to  the  Law  and  to  the 
httnooy ;  and  Hexekiah,  who  succeeded  Ahaz, 
id  ao  doobt  reigned  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophet's 
Mee.  But  the  next  monarch  was  guilty  of  out- 
^peus  wickedneM,  and  filled  Jerusalem  with  idols. 
kv  great  a  desolation  might  one  wicked  prince 
ftd^  especially  during  a  lengthened  reign  I  To 
kiiva  must  add,  that  i^  no  time,  in  all  proba- 
Wtf,  were  there  many  copies  of  the  Law  existing 
ivriUag.  It  was  prabably  then  the  custom,  ai  it 
fl  ii  in  the  East,  to  trust  largely  to  the  memory 
r  ili  transmission.  The  ritual  would  easily  be 
vpetuatcd  by  the  mere  force  of  observance,  though 


much  of  it  donbtleas  became  perverted,  and  some 
part  of  it  perhaps  obsolete,  through  the  neglect  of 
the  piiests.  The  command  of  Moses,  whkh  laid 
upon  the  king  the  obl^Uon  of  making  a  copy  of 
the  Law  for  himself^  had  of  course  long  been  disre- 
garded. Here  and  there  perhaps  only  some  prophet 
or  righteous  man  possessed  a  copy  of  the  sacred 
book.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  were  without  it. 
The  oral  transmission  of  the  Law  and  the  living 
witness  of  the  prophets  had  superseded  the  written 
document,  till  at  last  it  had  becooM  so  scanv  as  to 
be  almost  unknown.  On  careftilly  weighing  all  the 
evidence  hitherto  adduced,  we  can  hardly  question, 
without  a  literary  scepticism  which  would  be  most 
unreasonable,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses, 
though  it  may  have  undergone  many  later  revi- 
sions and  conections,  the  last  of  these  being  cer^ 
tainly  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra.  But  as  regards 
any  dii-ect  and  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the 
composition  of  the  whole  work  by  Moses  we  have 
it  not  Only  one  book  out  of  the  five — that  of 
Deuteronomy— claims  in  express  terms  to  be  fittm 
his  hand.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  is  the  veiy 
book  in  which  modem  criticism  refuses  most  pe- 
remptorily to  admit  the  claim.  It  is  of  importance 
therefore  to  consider  this  question  separately.  All 
allow  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Exodus, 
perhaps  a  great  part  of  Leviticus  and  some  part  of 
Numbers,  were  written  by  Lnrael's  greatest  leader 
and  prophet.  But  Deuteronomy,  it  is  alleged^  is  in 
style  and  purpose  so  utterly  unlike  the  genuine 
writings  of  Mosea  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
believe  that  he  im  the  author.  But  how  then  set 
aside  the  express  testimony  of  the  book  itself? 
How  explain  the  hd  that  Mooes  is  there  said  to 
have  written  all  the  words  of  this  Law,  to  have 
consigned  it  to  the  custody  of  the  priests,  and  to 
have  chai-ged  the  Levites  sedulousiv  to  preserve  it 
by  the  side  of  the  ark  ?  Only  by  the  bold  assertion 
that  the  fiction  was  invented  by  a  'oiter  writer, 
who  chose  to  personate  the  great  Lawgiver  in  order 
to  give  the  more  colour  of  consistency  to  his  work ! 
But,  besides  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  claims  to 
have  been  writtei  by  Moses,  there  is  other  evid- 
ence which  establishes  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
book.  1.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  allusions  to  E^ypt, 
which  are  just  what  would  be  expected  supposing 
Moses  to  have  been  the  author.  In  xx.  5  there  is 
an  allusion  to  Egyptian  regulations  in  time  of  war ; 
in  zzv.  2  to  the  Egjrptian  bastinado;  in  zi.  10  to 
the  Egyptian  mode  of  irrigation.  Again,  among 
the  curses  threatened  are  the  sicknesses  of  Egypt, 
xxviii.  60  (comp.  vii.  15).  According  to  xxviii. 
68,  Egypt  is  the  type  of  ail  the  oppressors  of  Isiael. 
Lastly,  references  to  the  sojourning  in  Egypt  are 
numeroua  (vi.  21-23 ;  see  also  vii.  8,  18,  zi.  3). 
The  phraseology  of  the  book,  and  the  archaisms 
found  in  it,  stamp  it  as  of  the  same  age  with  the 
rest  of  the  Pentateuch.  2.  A  fondness  for  the  use 
of  figures  is  another  peculiarity  of  Deuteronomy. 
See  xxix.  17,  18,  xxviii.  13,  44,  i.  31,  44,  viii.  5, 
xxviii.  29,  49.  The  results  are  most  surprising 
when  we  compare  Deuteronomy  with  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (Ex.  zix.-xxiv.)  on  the  one  liand,  and 
with  Ps.  xc.  Twhich  is  said  to  be  Mosaic)  on  the 
other.  In  aoidition  to  all  these  peculiarities  which 
are  arguments  fi>r  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Book,  we  have  here,  too,  the  evidence  strong  and 
clear  of  postpMosaic  times  and  writings.  The  attempt 
by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  2  K.  xxii.  and  2  Chr. 
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Aaron  laid  it  np  before  the  Testimony "  (i,  e.  the 
Ark)  <*  to  be  kept.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
eat  manna  fortj  years,  until  they  came  to  a  land 
inhabited ;  they  did  eat  manna  mitil  they  came  unto 
the  borden  of  the  land  of  Canaan."  Then  follows 
the  remark,  **  Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of 
an  ephah."  It  is  clear  then  that  tliis  passage  was 
written  not  only  after  the  Ark  was  made,  but  aflei; 
the  laraelites  had  entered  the  Promised  Land.  The 
difficulty  is  greater  with  a  passage  in  the  Book  of 
(Senesis.  The  genealogical  table  of  Esau's  fiiroily 
(chap,  zxxvi.)  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  bter 
intei*polation.  It  does  not  interrupt  the  order  and 
connexion  of  the  book ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  its  structure;  it  is  one  of  the  ten 
**  senerations"  or  genealogical  registers  which  form, 
80  to  speak,  the  backbone  o£  the  whole.  Here  we 
find  the  remark  (ver.  31),  ''And  these  are  the 
kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel."  No 
unprejudiMd  person  can  read  the  words,  **  before 
there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,'* 
without  feeling  that  when  they  wei-e  written,  kings 
had  already  b^un  to  rdgn  over  Israel.  Eitho: 
then  we  must  admit  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  did 
not  exist  as  a  whole  till  the  times  of  David  and 
Solomon,  or  we  must  regard  this  particular  rerse  as 
the  inteipolation  of  a  later  editor.  Similar  remarks 
may  perhaps  apply  to  Lev.  xviii.  28.  This  un- 
doubtedly assumes  the  occupation  of  the  Land  of 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  l^e  gi-eat  difficulty  con- 
nected with  this  passage,  however,  is  that  it  is  not 
a  supplementary  remark  of  the  writer's,  but  that 
the  words  are  the  words  of  God  directing  Moses 
what  he  is  to  say  to  the  diildren  of  Israel  (ver.  1). 
(6.)  In  several  instances  older  ncanea  of  places  give 
place  to  those  which  came  later  into  use  in  Canaan, 
in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  occurs  the 
name  of  the  weII>known  city  of  Dan.  In  Genesis 
we  can  only  fairly  account  for  its  appeaiance  by 
supposing  that  the  old  name  Laish  originally  stood 
in  the  MS.,  and  that  Dan  was  substituted  for  it  on 
some  later  revision.  In  Josh.  xiv.  15  (comp.  xv. 
13,  54)  and  Judg.  i.  10  we  are  told  that  the  ori< 
ginal  name  of  Hebron  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
was  Kiijath-Arba.  In  Gen.  xxiii.  2  the  older  name 
occurs,  and  the  explanation  is  added  (evidently  by 
some  one  who  wrote  later  than  the  occupation  of 
Canaan),  '*  the  same  is  Hebron."  Another  instance 
of  a  similar  kind  is  the  occurrence  of  Hormah  in 
Num.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  1-3,  compared  with  Judg.  i.  17. 
So  far,  then,  judging  the  work  simply  by  what  we 
find  in  it,  theie  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that, 
though  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  Mooaic,  certain  de- 
tached portions  of  it  are  of  later  growth.  We  are 
not  obliged,  because  of  the  late  date  of  these  por- 
tions, to  bring  down  the  rest  of  the  book  to  later 
times.— III.  We  ai^  now  to  consider  the  evidence 
lying  outside  of  the  Pentateuch  it«!elf,  which  bears 
upon  its  authorship  and  the  probable  date  of  its 
composition,  lliis  evidence  is  of  three  kinds  :  first, 
direct  mention  of  the  work  as  already  existing  in  the 
later  books  of  the  Bible ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a 
book  substantially  the  same  as  the  present  Penta- 
teuch amongst  the  Samaritans;  and,  lastly,  allusions 
less  direct,  such  as  historical  references,  quotations, 
and  the  like,  which  presuppose  its  existence.  1.  We 
have  direct  evidence  foi'  the  authorship  of  the  Law 
in  Josh.  i.  7,  8,  and  viii.  31,  34,  xxiii.  6  (in  xxiv. 
2<))>  iu  all  which  places  Moses  is  said  to  have 
wiitten  it.     The  Book  of  Judges  does  not  speak  of 
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the  book  of  the  Law.  No  direct  mCBliaB  of  tt 
occurs  in  the  Books  of  SnnaeL  The  fint  OMOtlw 
of  the  Law  of  Uoees  aflcr  the  estabUahnMBt  of  the 
monarchy  is  in  David's  diarge  to  his  sob  Soknon, 
on  his  deathbed  (1  K.  ii.  3).  The  allosiao  senns 
to  be  to  parts  of  Deuteronomy,  and  tbereftre  frfoon 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  thai  book  (oomp.  Tiii.  9, 
53).  In  2  K.  zi.  12,  «the  testimoBj"  is  pot 
into  the  hands  of  Joash  at  his  corDostioii.  TUs 
must  have  been  a  book  oootaining  either  the  vUe 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  at  least  the  Book  of  Deoteiv- 
oomy.  In  the  Books  of  Chronides  fiur  mem  in- 
quent  mention  is  made  of  **  the  Law  of  Jchorah," 
or  **  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  "— «  fist  which 
may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  piiestly  thantkr 
of  those  books  (oomp.  1  Chr.  zri.  40,  zzii.  13, 13; 
2  Chr.  zii.  1,  ziv.  4,  zr.  3,  xvii.  9,  zzr.  4,  xnL 
3,  4,  21,  zxxiii.  8,  xzxir.  14,  xxxr.  26).  b  Em 
and  Nehemiah  we  have  mention  several  times  nadt 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  liere  there  eao  be  ae 
doubt  that  our  present  Pentateodi  is  incaBt;  fcr 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  later  iiii?hi» 
of  it  took  place.  At  this  time,  then,  the 
Pentateuch  was  r^arded  as  the  work  of 
The  Books  of  Chrooides,  though  andoubtadly 
upon  ancient  records,  are  probably  in  their 
form  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra.  Henoe  it  nigkl 
be  supposed  that  if  the  reference  is  to  the 
Pentateudi  in  Ezra,  the  present  Pentateodb 
also  be  referred  to  in  Chronicles.  But  this  do»  Ml 
follow.  The  Book  of  Ezra  speaks  of  the  Law  ss  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  writer ;  the  Bosks  tf 
Chronicles  speak  of  it  as  it  existed  long  bcfcie. 
Hence  the  author  of  the  latter  (who  may  hiiTt  bM 
Ezra),  in  making  mention  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  r^ 
fers  of  course  to  that  recension  of  it  which  cziM 
at  the  pai-ticular  periods  over  whidi  his  hislaiy 
travels.  In  Dan.  ix.  11,  IS,  the  Law  of  Hoses  is 
mentioned ;  and  here  again  a  book  differing  is 
nothing  from  our  present  Pentateodi  is  proUUj 
meant.  In  the  Pi-of^ets  and  in  the  Psalms,  thoi^ 
there  are  many  allusions  to  the  Law,  evidently  as  s 
written  document,  there  are  none  as  to  its  autiHr- 
ship.  2.  Conclusive  proof  of  the  early  compositiea 
of  the  Pentateuch,  it  has  been  argued,  exists  in  ^ 
&ct  that  the  Samaritans  had  their  own  copies  of  it, 
not  differing  very  materially  from  those  p<hii€iMJ 
by  the  Jews,  except  in  a  few  pn»Rges  which  had 
probably  been  purposely  tampered  with  and  altered: 
such  for  instance  as  Ex.  xii.  40;  Deut.  xxvii.  4. 
If  this  point  could  be  satisfactorily  cetablivhed,  we 
should  have  a  limit  of  time  in  one  direction  for  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  could  not  have 
been  later  than  the  times  of  the  eArlie>t  kings.  It 
must  have  been  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Sokmoa, 
and  indeed  than  that  of  Saul.  History  leaves  u 
altogether  in  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  wliich  the 
Pentateuch  was  received  by  the  Samaritans.  Copies 
of  it  might  have  been  left  in  the  northern  kingdom 
after  Shalmane««r'8  invasion,  though  th»  b  hardly 
probable ;  or  they  might  have  been  introduced  thither 
during  the  religious  reforms  of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah. 
But  the  actual  condition  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch is  against  any  such  supposition.  It  agrees  so 
remaikiibly  with  the  existing  Hebrew  Pentateudi, 
and  that  too  in  those  paa^ages  wliich  are  msni- 
festly  interpolations  and  oon-ections  as  hte  as  the 
time  of  Ezra,  that  we  must  hwk  for  some  other 
period  to  which  to  refer  the  ailoption  of  the  Boeb 
of  Moses  by  the  Samaritans.  This  we  find  after 
the  Babylonish  exile,  at  the  time  of  the  institntJoa 
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f  tlie  riral  worahip  on  Gerizim.  Till  the  return 
nwi  Bftbjlon  there  u  no  eridenoe  that  the  Samar- 
tans  regarded  the  Jews  with  any  extraordioarj 
lilike  or  hostility.  But  the  manitest  distrust  and 
ospidon  with  which  Nehemiah  met  their  advaooes 
rhcn  he  was  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  pro- 
voked their  wi«th.  From  this  time  forward  they 
rare  declared  and  open  enonies.  A  full  discussion 
€  this  question  would  be  out  of  place  here.  We 
ndlae  to  the  view  of  Prideauz,  that  the  Samaritan 
i*eotatench  was  in  fact  a  transcript  of  Esra*s  re- 
lied copy.  The  same  riew  is  yirtually  adopted  by 
jescniua.  3.  We  are  now  to  consider  evideuoe  of  a 
Dore  indirect  kind,  which  bears  not  so  much  on  the 
lioaaic  authorship  as  on  the  early  existence  of  the 
irork  as  a  whole.  This  last  circumstance,  however, 
f  «tisfiKtorily  made  out,  is,  indirectly  at  least, 
la  argument  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
ScDgstenberg  has  tried  to  show  that  all  the  later 
looks,  by  thdr  allusions  and  quotations,  presuppose 
Ihe  existence  of  the  Books  of  the  Law.  He  tiaces 
aonsorer  the  influence  of  the  Law  upon  the  whole 
ift»  otU  and  religious,  of  the  nation  after  their 
Httlcment  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Now,  beyond  all 
kmbtf  there  ai«  numerous  most  striking  references, 
9oth  in  the  Freshets  and  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  to 
pasngea  which  are  found  in  our  present  Pentateuch. 
[t  ia  established  in  the  mo6t  oonviuchig  manner 
that  th«  legal  portions  of  the  Pentateudi  already 
existed  in  writing  before  the  separation  of  the  two 
kdi^doms.  Even  as  regards  the  historical  portions, 
there  are  often  in  the  later  books  almost  verbal 
Doinddcuces  of  expression,  which  render  it  more 
than  probable  that  these  a1m>  existed  in  writing. 
Bat  now  if,  as  appears  from  the  examination  of 
in  the  extant  Jewish  literature,  the  Pentateuch 
Boated  as  a  canonical  book ;  if,  moreover,  it  was 
I  book  so  well  known  that  its  words  had  become 
booaehokl  words  among  the  people ;  and  if  the  pro- 
phets could  appeal  to  it  as  a  recognised  and  well- 
known  document — how  comes  it  to  pass  that  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  one  of  the  latest  kings,  its 
ezistenoe  as  a  CBn<Miical  book  seems  to  have  been 
ilmost  forgotten?  Yet  such  was  evidently  the  &ct. 
Bow  are  we  to  explain  this  surprise  and  alarm  in 
die  mind  of  Josiah,  betraying  as  it  does  such  utter 
igoonmce  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  of  the 
wverity  of  its  threatening^— except  on  the  suppos- 
ition that  as  a  written  document  it  had  well  nigh 
perished  ?  This  must  have  been  the  case,  and  it  is 
not  so  extraordinary  a  fact  perhaps  as  it  appears 
it  first  sight.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  reign 
if  Jehoshaphat  poins  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
nation  at  large  acquainted  with  the  I^w ;  but  that 
iras  300  years  before,  a  period  equal  to  that  between 
the  days  of  Luther  and  our  own ;  and  in  such  an 
interval  great  changes  must  have  taken  place.  It 
IS  tme  tlwt  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  prophet  Isaiah 
Urccted  the  people  to  turn  **  to  the  Law  and  to  the 
Tcatimony;  and  Hexekiah,  who  succeeded  Ahaz, 
ud  no  doubt  reigned  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophet's 
idrfce.  But  the  next  monai-ch  was  guilty  of  out- 
n^^us  wickedness,  and  filled  Jeiiisalem  with  idols. 
Sow  great  a  desolation  might  one  wicked  prince 
sfliBct,  especially  during  a  lengthened  reign  I  To 
this  we  must  add,  that  at  no  time,  in  all  proba- 
bility, were  there  many  copies  of  the  Law  existing 
a  writing.  It  was  probably  then  the  custom,  ai  it 
4iU  is  in  the  East,  to  trust  largely  to  the  memory 
br  its  transmission.  The  ritual  would  easily  be 
perpetuated  by  the  mere  foroe  of  observance,  though 
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much  of  it  doobtleas  became  perverted,  and  some 
part  of  it  pei*haps  obsolete,  through  the  neglect  of 
the  priests.  The  command  of  Moses,  whkh  kud 
upon  the  king  the  ob%atlon  of  making  a  copy  of 
the  Law  for  himself^  had  of  course  long  been  disre- 
garded. Here  and  there  perhaps  only  some  prophet 
or  righteous  man  possessed  a  copy  of  the  sacred 
book.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  were  without  it. 
The  oral  transmission  of  the  Law  and  the  living 
witness  of  the  prophets  had  superseded  the  written 
document,  till  at  last  it  had  become  so  scaive  as  to 
be  almost  unknown.  On  carefully  weighing  all  the 
evidence  hitherto  adduced,  we  can  hardly  question, 
without  a  literary  scepticism  which  would  be  most 
unreasonable,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  to  a  very  con- 
sklerable  extent  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hoses, 
though  it  may  have  undergme  many  later  revi- 
sions and  con-ections,  the  last  of  these  being  cer- 
tainly as  late  as  the  time  of  Esra.  But  as  rq^ards 
any  direct  and  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the 
composition  of  the  whole  work  by  Moses  we  have 
it  not.  Only  one  book  out  of  the  five — that  of 
Deuteronomy— claims  in  express  terms  to  be  fix>m 
his  hand.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  ia  the  veiy 
book  in  whidi  modem  criticism  refuses  most  pe- 
remptorily to  admit  the  claim.  It  is  of  importance 
therefore  to  consider  this  question  separately.  All 
allow  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Exodus, 
perhaps  a  great  part  of  Leviticus  and  some  part  of 
Numbers,  were  written  by  Israers  greatest  leader 
and  prophet.  But  Deuteronomy,  it  is  alleged^  is  in 
style  and  purpose  so  utterly  unlike  the  genuine 
writings  of  Mosee  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
believe  that  he  it  the  author.  But  how  then  set 
aside  the  express  testimony  of  the  book  itself? 
How  explain  the  fact  that  Moaes  is  there  said  to 
have  written  all  the  words  of  this  Law,  to  have 
consigned  it  to  the  custody  of  the  priests,  and  to 
have  chaiged  the  Levites  sedulously  to  preserve  it 
by  the  side  of  the  ark  ?  Only  by  the  bold  assertion 
that  the  fiction  was  invoited  by  a  'oiter  writer, 
who  chose  to  pei-sonate  the  great  Lawgiver  in  order 
to  give  the  more  colour  of  consistency  to  his  work ! 
But,  besides  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  daims  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses,  there  is  other  evid- 
ence which  establishes  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
book.  1.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  allusions  to  E^ypt, 
which  are  just  what  would  be  expected  supposing 
Moses  to  have  been  the  author.  In  xx.  5  there  is 
an  allusion  to  Egyptian  regulations  in  time  of  war ; 
in  XXV.  2  to  the  Egyptian  bastinado;  in  xi.  10  to 
the  Egyptian  mode  of  irrigation.  Again,  among 
the  curses  threatened  are  the  sicknesses  of  Egypt, 
xxviii.  60  (comp.  vii.  15).  According  to  xxviii. 
68,  Egypt  is  the  type  of  all  the  oppressors  of  Israel. 
Lastly,  references  to  the  sojouining  in  Egypt  aie 
numeroua  (vi.  21-23;  see  idso  vii.  8,  18,  xi.  3). 
The  phraseology  of  the  book,  and  the  archaisms 
found  in  it,  stamp  it  as  of  the  same  age  with  the 
rest  of  the  Pentateuch.  2.  A  fondness  for  the  use 
of  figures  is  another  peculiarity  of  Deuteronomy. 
See  xxix.  17,  18,  xxviii.  13,  44,  i.  31,  44,  viii.  5, 
xxviii.  29,  49.  The  results  are  most  surprising 
when  we  compare  Deuteronomy  with  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.)  on  the  one  lumd,  and 
with  Ps.  xc  Twhich  is  said  to  be  Mosaic)  on  the 
other.  In  aodition  to  all  these  peculiarities  which 
are  arguments  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Book,  we  have  here,  too,  the  evidence  strong  and 
dear  of  postpMosaic  times  and  writings.  The  attempt 
by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  2  K.  xxli.  and  2  Chr. 
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zxxir.  to  bring  down  Deaterooomf  ai  low  as  the 
time  of  ManaaBefa  fiuls  utterl  j.  A  centaiy  emriier 
the  Jewish  prophets  borrow  their  words  and  their 
thoughts  from  Deuteronomj.  Since,  then,  not 
only  Jeremifth  and  Exeldel,  bat  Amos  and  Hosea, 
Isaiiih  and  Micah,  speak  in  the  words  of  Deatero- 
nomy,  as  well  as  in  wonds  borrowed  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  Pentateadi,  we  see  at  oooe  how  on* 
tenable  is  the  theory  of  those  who,  like  Ewald, 
maintain  that  Deuteronomy  was  composed  during 
the  reign  of  Manaseeh,  or,  as  Vaihinger  does,  daring 
that  of  Hexekiah.  Bot,  in  truth,  the  Book  speaks 
for  itself.  No  imititor  could  hare  written  in  sodi 
a  strain.  We  scarcely  need  the  express  testimony 
of  the  work  to  its  own  authorship.  But,  haring 
it,  we  find  all  the  internal  evidence  conspiring  to 
show  that  it  came  from  Moses.  We  therefore  de- 
clare unhesitatingly  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
Deuteronomy.  Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  the  results 
of  our  inquiry.  1.  The  hock  of  Genens  rests 
chiefly  on  documents  mudi  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Moses,  ttiough  it  was  probably  brought  to  reiy 
nearly  its  pi-esent  shape  either  hj  Moses  himself,  or 
by  one  of  the  elders  who  acted  under  him.  2.  The 
Books  of  Exodus,  LeriUcus,  and  Numbers,  are  to  a 
great  extent  Mosaic.  Besides  those  portions  which 
are  expressly  declared  to  hare  been  written  by  him, 
other  portions,  and  especially  the  legal  sections, 
were,  if  not  actually  written,  in  all  probability  dic- 
tated by  him.  3.  Deuteronomy,  excepting  the  con- 
cluding part,  is  entirely  the  work  of  Moses,  as  it 
professes  to  be.  4.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  was 
written  before  the  three  preceding  books,  because 
the  legislation  in  Exodus  and  Leriticos  as  being  the 
more  formal  is  manifestly  the  earlier,  whilst  Deu- 
teronomy is  the  spiritual  interpretation 'and  applic- 
ation of  the  Law.  But  the  letter  is  always  before 
the  spirit ;  the  thing  before  its  interpretation.  5. 
The  first  composition  of  the  Pentateu<:h  as  a  whole 
could  not  hare  tak^  place  till  after  the  Israelites 
entered  Canaan.  It  is  probable  tliat  Joshua,  and 
the  elders  who  were  associated  with  him,  would 
provide  for  its  formal  arrangement,  custody,  and 
transmission.  6.  The  whole  work  did  not  finally 
lUMume  its  present  shape  till  its  revision  was  under- 
taken by  Ezra  afler  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivitv. 

Fenteoost  (Ex.  xxiii.  16),  **  the  feast  of  harvest, 
the  first  fruits  of  thy  labours:*'  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22; 
Dcut.  xvi.  10)  "the  feast  of  weeks:"  (Num. 
xxviii.  26,  cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  17)  **the  day  of  first 
fruits."  The  second  of  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  fell  in  due  course  on  Uie  sixth  day  of 
Si  van,  and  its  rites,  accoi-ding  to  the  Law,  were  re- 
stricted to  a  single  day.  The  most  important  pas- 
sages relating  to  it  are,  Kx.  xiiii.  16,  Lev.  xxiii. 
15-22,  Num.  xxviii.  26-31,  Deut.  xvi.  9-12.— I. 
The  time  of  the  festival  was  calculated  from  the 
second  day  of  the  Passover,  the  16th  of  Niaan. 
The  Law  prescribes  that  a  reckoning  should  be  kept 
from  "  the  mont)w  aller  the  Sabbat  *'  (Lev.  xxiii. 
11,  15)  to  the  morrow  after  the  completion  of  the 
seventh  week,  which  would  of  course  be  the  fiftieth 
day  (Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16;  Deut.  xvi.  9).  The  fi% 
days  formally  included  the  period  of  grain-harvest, 
commencing  with  the  offering  of  the  first  sheaf  of 
the  barley-harvest  in  the  Passover,  and  ending  with 
that  of  the  two  first  loaves  whidi  were  made  from 
the  wheat-harvest,  at  this  festival.  It  was  the 
offering  of  these  two  loaves  which  was  the  distin- 
guishing lite  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.    They  were 


tobekaTcne^.  Each  UmT  was  to  enftiii  At  tatt 
of  an  ephah  (t.tf.  about  S}  quits)  of  tW  tiaert 
whcai-flour  of  the  new  crop  (Ler.  zzS.  17).  The 
flour  was  to  be  the  prodoee  01  the  land.  Hbelasfoi, 
along  with  a  peaoe-oflcnng  of  two  Isaibs  of  the 
first  year,  were  to  be  wav«d  bclbre  fhtt  Lofd 
given  to  the  priests.  At  the  same  tiiH 
sacrifice  was  to  be  made  of  seres  lanba  t£  tibc  fint 
year,  one  yoang  bollock  and  two  raBaa,  as  a  bunt- 
offering  (accompanied  by  the  proper  masi  and  driak 
offerings),  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering  (Lrr.  xxiii. 
18,  19).  Bendes  these  offeringB,  if  w«  adapt  the 
interpretatkm  of  the  Rabbinical  writen,  it  appan 
that  an  addition  was  made  to  the  daily  ma&ot  sf 
two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seren  lamba,  as  a  bent> 
offering  (Num.  xxriii.  27).  At  this,  aa  weU  aathe 
other  festivals,  a  fi-ee-will  offering  was  to  be 
by  each  person  who  came  to  the  saDctoavy, 
ing  to  his  drcomstances  (Dent.  zri.  10).  It  wsold 
seem  that  its  festive  diaracter  partook  of  a  bor 
firee  and  hospitable  liberality  than  that  of  tbe  Tarn- 
over,  which  was  rsther  of  the  kind  which  bcknp 
to  the  mere  family  gathering.  In  this  resaeet,  it 
resembled  the  Feast  of  Taberaades.  The  Lrrite, 
the  stranger,  the  fiitherleas,  and  the  widow,  were  ts 
be  brought  within  its  inffucnoe  (Dent.  xri.  II, 
14).  The  mention  of  the  gleanings  to  be  left  ia  ike 
fi^is  at  harvest  for  **  the  poor  and  the  stna^,*' 
in  connexion  with  Penteoo8t,may  perhaps barea  bar- 
ing on  the  liberality  which  belonged  to  the  fatifsl 
(Lev.  xxiii.  22).  At  Pentecost  (as  at  the  ftim) 
the  people  were  to  be  reminded  of  their  bwidagf  in 
Egypt,  and  they  were  especially  admonisheJ  of  their 
obligation  to  keep  the  divine  law  (Deat.  xvi.  IS). 
—II.  Of  the  information  to  be  gathered  fiam 
Jewish  writers  respecting  the  obserranot  of  Ante- 
cost,  the  following  particulars  appear  to  be  the  bert 
worthy  of  notice.  The  flour  for  the  laares  wss 
sifted  with  peculiar  care  twelve  times  over.  They 
were  made  either  the  day  before,  ch*,  in  the  event  of 
a  Sabbath  preceding  the  day  of  Pentecost,  two  dap 
before  the  occasion.  The  two  lambs  for  a  peanr 
offering  were  to  be  waved  by  the  priest,  befert 
they  were  slaughtered,  along  with  the  kares,  sad 
afterwards  the  loaves  were  waved  a  second  tiaie 
along  with  the  shouklers  of  the  lamba.  One  kaf 
was  given  to  the  high-pried  and  the  other  to  the 
ordinary  priests  who  officiated.  The  bread  was 
eaten  that  same  night  in  the  Temple,  and  no  frag- 
ment of  it  was  suffered  to  remain  till  the  momiag. 
Although,  according  to  the  Law,  the  observance  sf 
Pentecost  lasted  but  a  single  day,  the  Jews  in  fi>retf?i 
countries,  since  the  Captivity,  hare  prolonged  it  ts 
two  days.— III.  Doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  com- 
mon interpretation  of  Acts  iu  1,  according  to  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  Uie  Apostles  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  Lightfoot  contends  that  the  pass- 
age means,  ichen  the  day  of  Pentecoat  had  pamd. 
The  question  on  what  day  of  the  week  this  Pente- 
cost fell,  must  of  course  be  determined  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  doubt  is  solved  regarding  tha  day  no 
which  the  Last  Su]^)er  was  eaten.  If  it  was  the 
legal  paschal  supper,  on  the  14th  of  Kiam,  and  the 
Sabbath  during  which  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave 
was  the  day  of  the  omer,  Pentecost  must  have  fol- 
lowed on  the  Sabbath.  But  if  the  sof^Mr  wss 
eaten  on  the  13th,  and  He  was  crucifiad  on  the 
14th,  the  Sunday  of  th^  Resurrection  most  have 
been  the  day  of  the  omer,  and  Pentecost  most  hare 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.— IT.  There  i> 
no  clear  notice  iu  the  Scriptures  of  any  hiatoricil  ng- 
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bdonging  to  Pniteooct.  But  most  of  the 
Jewf  of  later  times  have  regarded  the  day  as  the 
oommemoratioQ  of  the  givini;  of  the  Law  oo  Mount 
Sinai.— V.  If  the  feast  of  Pentecost  stood  without 
an  organic  connexion  with  any  other  rites,  we  should 
hare  no  certain  wamint  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
regarding  it  as  more  than  the  divinely  appointed 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  yearly  supply  of  the 
mo»t  useful  sort  of  food.  But  it  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  essentially  linked  on  to  the  Passover,  that 
festival  which,  above  all  others,  expi-essed  the  fact 
of  a  race  chosen  and  separated  from  other  nations. 
It  was  not  an  insulated  day.  It  stood  as  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Pentecostal  season.  If  the 
offering  of  the  omer  was  a  supplication  for  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  haivest  which  was  just  oom- 
mendng,  and  the  oHeriiig  of  the  two  loaves  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  its  completion,  each  rite  was 
brou^t  into  a  higher  signiticance  in  consequence  of 
the  omer  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Passover. 

Ptn'nAl.  The  usual,  and  po««ibly  tiie  original, 
Ibrm  of  the  name  of  a  place  which  first  appears 
imder  the  slightly  ditTerent  foi-m  of  PeNiEL  (Cien. 
xxxii.  30,  31).  From  this  narrative  it  is  evident 
that  it  lay  somewhere  between  the  ton^ent  Jabbok 
and  Suocoth  (comp.  xxxii.  22  with  xxxiii.  17,  and 
Judg.  viii.  5,  8).  Suocoth  has  been  identified  with 
tolerable  certainty  at  SaktU,  but  no  trace  has  yet 
been  found  of  Penuel. 

Pft'or.  A  mountain  in  Moab,  from  whence,  afler 
having  without  effect  ascended  the  lower  or  less 
nacred  summits  of  Bamoth-Baal  and  Pii^ah,  the 
prophet  Balaam  was  conducted  by  Balak  for  his 
rinai  conjurations  (Num.  xxiii.  28  only).  Peor — 
or  more  Hccurately,  "the  Peor" — was  •*  facing 
Jeshiroon.**  The  same  thing  is  said  of  Pisgah.  But 
unfortunately  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  position 
of  all  three,  so  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from 
this  spedHcaUon.  In  the  Onomasticon  (*'  Fogor;*' 
'*  Bethphogor;*'  **  Danaba")  it  is  stated  to  be  above 
the  town  of  Libias  (the  ancient  Beth-aiam),  and 
opposite  Jericho.^S.  In  four  passages  (Num.  xxv. 
18,  twice;  xxxi.  16;  Josh.  xxii.  17)  Peor  occu»  as 
a  eonti-action  for  BnaUpeor. 

Fttr'aiim,  Koimt.  A  name  which  occurs  in  Is. 
sxviii.  21  ouly, — unless  the  place  which  it  desig- 
nates be  identical  with  the  Baal-Perazim  men- 
tioned as  the  scene  of  one  of  David's  victories  over 
the  Piiilistines.  The  commentators  almost  unanim- 
ously take  the  reference  to  be  to  David's  victories, 
above  alluded  to,  at  Baal  Perazim,  and  Gibeon 
(Gesenius ;  Strachey),  or  to  the  foi-mer  of  these  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  Ca« 
naanites  at  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon  on  the  other 
(Eichhom ;  Boscnmiiller;  MichaelL«). 

Per'eih.  The  son  of  Machir  by  his  wife  Maachah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

Per'ei.  The  "children  of  Pei-ez,'*  or  Pharez, 
the  son  of  Judah,  appear  to  have  been  a  family  of 
importance  for  many  centuries  (1  Chr.  svii.  3; 
KeL  zi.  4,  6). 

Per'as-Ui'ia,  1  Chr.  xiii.  1 1 ;  and 

Pe]<6S-XJi  nh,  2  Sam.  vi.  8.  The  title  which 
David  oonfeiTed  on  the  tbieshing-floor  of  Nachon, 
or  Cidon,  in  commemoration  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Uzzah :  *'  And  David  was  wroth  because  Jehovah 
had  broken  this  breach  on  Uzzah  and  he  called  the 
place  '  (Jzzah*s  bi-eak  i  ng '  u  u  to  this  day."  The  situa- 
tion of  the  spot  is  not  known. 

PtcfluiMtt  The  free  use  of  perfumes  was  pecu- 
liarly giateful  to  the  Orientals  (Pror.  zzvii.  9), 
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whose  olfiutory  nerves  are  more  than  usiially  sensi* 
tive  to  the  oflensive  smells  engendered  by  the  heat 
of  their  climate.  The  Hebrews  manufitttured  their 
perfumes  chiefly  from  spices  imported  from  Arabia, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  also  from  aromatic  plants 
g^rowing  in  their  own  country.  The  modes  in 
which  they  applied  them  wei-e  various.  Perfumes 
entered  lai'gely  into  the  Temple  service,  in  the  two 
forms  of  incense  and  ointment  (Ex.  zxz.  22-38). 
Nor  wnr<>  they  \em  used  in  private  life :  not  oiUy 
were  Uuiy  applied  to  the  person^  but  to  garmoits 
(Ps.  xlv.  8  ;  Cant.  iv.  11),  and  to  articles  of  fur- 
niture, sudi  as  beds  (Prov.  vii.  17).  On  tlM 
anival  ot  a  guest  the  same  compliments  were  pixH 
bably  paid  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times  (Dan.  ii. 
46).  When  a  royal  personage  went  abitMd  in  his 
litter,  attendants  throw  np  ** pillars  of  smoke" 
about  his  path  (Cant.  iii.  6;.  The  use  of  perfumes 
was  omitted  in  times  of  mourning,  whence  the  allu- 
sion in  Is.  iii.  24. 

Per'ga,  an  ancient  and  impoitant  city  of  Pam- 
phylia  (Acts  xiii.  13),  situated  on  the  river  Cestius, 
at  a  distance  of  60  stadia  fiom  its  mouth,  and  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  Artemis 
(  Diana) ,  whose  temple  stood  on  a  hill  outiiide  the  town. 

Fer'gamot.    A  city  of  Mysia,  about  three  miles 
to  the  N.  of  the  river  Bakyr-tchai,  the  Caicus  of 
antiquity,  and  twenty  miles  fiom  its  present  mouth. 
The  name  was  originally  g^ven  to  a  remarkable  hill, 
presenting  a  ooniail  appeaiance  when  viewed  from 
the  plain.     The  local  le^nds  attached  a  sacred  cha- 
racter to  this  place.     Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexan- 
der s  successors,  deposited  there  an  enormous  sum — 
no  less  than  9000  talents — ^in  the  care  of  an  Asiatic 
eunuch  named  Philetaerus.    In  the  troublous  tim«:» 
which  followed  the  break  up  of  the  Macedonian 
conquests,  this  officer  betrayed  bis  trust,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  the  treasure  and  transmitting  it 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  to  his  nephew  Eumenes, 
a  petty  dynast  in  the  neighbourhood.  Eumenes  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin  Attains,  the  founder  of  the 
Attfdic  dynasty  of  Perganoene  kings,  who  by  allying 
himself  with  the  rising  Roman  power  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  futuro  greatness  of  his  hou]$e.     His 
successor,  Eumenes  II.,  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  AnUochus  and 
Perseus  by  a  gift  of  all  the  territory  which  the 
former  had  possessed  to  the  north  of  the  Taurus 
range.     The  Attalic  dynasty  teiminated  B.C.  133, 
when  Attalus  III.,  dying  at  an  eaily  age,  made  the 
Romans  hin  heirs.     His  dominions  formed  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia  propria.    The  sumptuousness  of  the 
Attalic  princes  had  raised  Peigamos  to  the  rank  of 
the  first  city  in  Asia  as  regards  splendour.     It  was 
a  sort  of  union  of  a  pagan  cathedral  city,  an  uni- 
versity town,  and  a  royal  residence,  embellished 
during  a  succession  of  yeais  by  kings  who  all  had  a 
passion  for  expenditure  and  ample  means  of  gratify- 
ing it.     Under  the  Attalic  kings,  Pergamos  became 
a  city  of  temples,  devoted  to  a  sensuous  worship ; 
and  being  in  its  origin,  according  to  pagan  notions, 
a  sact^  place,  might  not  unnaturally  be  viewed  by 
Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  ai  one  '*  whero  was 
the  throne  of  Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  13).     AAer  the  ez-  ; 
tinction  of  its  independence,  the  sacred  character  of 
Pergamos  seems  to  have  bmn  put  even  more  pro- 
minently foi-ward.     In  the  time  of  Maiiial,  Ae»>cu- 
hipius  had  acquired  so  much  prominence  that  he 
is  called  Pergameus  deu$.     From  the  circumstance 
of  this  notoriety  of  the  Pergamene  Aesculapius,  from 
the  title  tmHif  bviug  given  to  him,  from  the  ttrpetd 
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being  tail  dnnctariitic  emblnn,  ud  (Von  the  Giet 
that  the  ipBliod  pncticc  of  Botiquitf  Inclodrd 
:haniM  and  ituanlalioii*  ■raong  iU  (genoca,  it  hu 
bMd  luppoanl  that  th«  oprntfoni  "  the  throoa 
ef  ^lu  and  "when  Satan  diMllcth,"  liiire  m 
espKia]  referrat'e  to  thii  ooc  pagan  doil^T  and  Dot  10 

■bip.     But  although  imdoubtBlly  t)w  Ataculapiui 

tlnctlj  puta  Zetu,  Atheoi.  Dion^tua,  and  Aaol^liu 
in  a  CD4rdinate  nnli,  aa  atl  bung  ipecial  tutelary 
deitica  of  Pui^amca.  It  Menu  unliketf,  Ihenfore, 
that  (he  eipntaioaa  above  quoted  ■houLd  be  M  in- 
topreted  aa  to  iulaie  one  of  Ihem  ri-am  the  mt. 
It  mar  lie  added,  that  the  charge  againat  a  portion 
of  the  Perpmeoe  Church  that  »rae  among  them 
were  of  (he  ichoal  of  Balaam,  whwe  polic;  wu 
to  put  a  Btunblln^Uock  befoii  the  chiJdrea  of 
Iiniel,  bj  inducing  them  to  eat  thing* 


mioUion  (Ber. 


U).  i 


ale  to  the  Aacnl- 

i,»an  rituai 

Jt  pointa  rather  to 

Ihe  Dionjeu.  and 

Aphrodite  1 

ropehip. 

VWUa. 

The  children  of  Pen 

da  returned  from 

Eabjlon  .i 

Ji  Zerubbtbel  (Neli.  r 

.571. 

PWiMit.,  tht,  and  Pw'lnLtM.     One  of  the 

biting  tJie  Land  ol  P 

omiHi  before  and 

at  the  tine 

of  iu  coiH|tMt  by 

aniel.     Tber  are 

oMumogr 

eipreaa  the  Pmniied  Uiid  (Gen.  it 

■20;  Ei.iii 

B,  IT,  »iii.  !:i,  am 

H.  2,  aiilv.  11 

Deut.  Tii.  1 

«.  17;  J«h.iii.  10 

ii.  1.  wiv.  Hj 

Judg.  iii.  5 

Ear.  ii.  1 ;  Neh.  ix. 

).  They  appeu', 

eereral  ««■>>•«•  (Gen.  i 
4,  5;  2  Radr.  i.  SI).  The  Botiac  in  the  boak  ef 
JudgH  locale*  them  in  the  aoutbcni  part  af  Ih* 
lloij  Land.  Another  independent  and  aqoallf  n- 
markable  fiigmeiit  of  the  hatory  of  the  caaqneit 
Bttms  to  ipeak  of  them  u  nccupyisg,  with  the  Be- 
phaim,orgiaota,lhe  " Ibmt couDtry  '  oalhewarterv 
Uanka  of  Mount  Caimel  Ijoih.  irii.  15-18^  The 
aigniliotioo  of  the  name  ia  not  by  any  mcaoa  dear. 
It  poaibly  itMant  ra*tici,dwellen  in  ofien,  aavailed 
Tilhfre*,  which  are  denolai  by  a  umiW  word. 

Fonap'gUl  i*  menliooed  only  in  2  tiMC  U.  S. 
It  wa>  the  capital  of  Penia  Proper,  and  the  oob- 
ional  re*ideiuK  of  the  Penian  ooait  frodi  the  time 
of  Dahu*  By-tatpia,  who  Kem*  to  ham  ben  iti 
founder,  to  the  inTuion  of  Aieiander.  It*  waaloa 
deatnjction  by  that  conqueror  i*  well  known.  Pe^ 
•epoli*  bai  been  regarded  by  many  aa  idaitical  with 
["aHTgadne,  the  binwua  capital  of  Cym*.  But  the 
psnitioo*  are  oinfully  diitinguiahed  by  a  nnnber 
of  ancient  writer*,  and  the  ruins,  whidi  are  ite- 
titied  beyond  any  reamiable  doubt,  ahow  that  tW 
two  places  were  more  than  40  mile*  kpart.  Paw- 
^dae  wa*  at  Muryaab,  whei-e  the  tnmb  of  Cjna 
may  ibll  he  ann ;  Perwpolit  wae  42  nils  to  the 
•oulh  of  thia,  HU-  litalcher,  on  the  Bit«  dow  oUid 
the  CAiAI-Minar  or  Forty  PiUara.  Here,  on  a  pkl- 
form  hewn  out  of  the  (olid  rack,  the  aids  of  which 
&ce  the  four  cardinal  pointa,  arrthe  ramina  oflvo 
great  palacea,  built  reepectivFly  by  Daiiiu  Hrataefi* 
and  hi*  Km  Xenea,  bbidea  a  number  of  other  edi- 
fieea,  chiefly  tempio.    They  aic  oTgmt  BtcDtaod 


FiTHU,  tne  eldwi  «m  of  Philip  V.  and  la>t 

fcine  of  M«cedoni«.     After  hi>  &ther'e  denth  (b.o. 
179)  he  continued  the  preparation*  for  the  renewal 

on  the  wot,  br  Su^ana  or  Elam,  on  the  OMth  br 

Media,  on  the  eouih  by  the  Peraian  Gulf,  and  « 

of  the  war  with  Rome,  which  wai  eeen  to  be  in- 

the  twt  by  C'amianin,  the  modem  A'trmm.  Ahare 

evitnble.    In  B.C.  168  he  wu  defeated  by  L.  Aemi- 

thie  miaerable  region  i*  a  tract  eery  far  anpe-ior  to 

lii..  Pnulbi  -t  Pydn«.  and  .hortly  ailerward*  lur- 

i«idei*)  with   hii  tamily  to  hi*  conqiieroii.     The 

of  Zagr«.  aroonK  which  a.e  found   .  g-d  ma„y 

frnile  valley*  and  plaiiu,  etpeciallir   towanli  the 

Xlacedonin,  and  eitended  eeen  to  Hyria  the  tenor  of 

north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shin,..     Here  ia  an  im- 

the Koman  name  il  Mace.  Tiii.  5). 

portant  ■ti'cam,    the   Bendamir,    whioh    Bowing 

Tw'tla  wa*  «i™tly  the  name  of  a  tract  of  no 

through  the  beautiful  Taller  of  JfinvbaU.  and  by 

the  ruina  of  Penqniia,  i>  then  aepi<niied  into  au- 
meroui  chmiiielt  for  the  jiui'puae  of  iiiigatioD,  ml. 

aftar  fintiliiiiig  a  large  tract  of  countrj  (the  dictrict 
of  Kmtjan),  «ds  its  ooone  in  the  salt  lake  of  Bak" 
Uffon,  Farther  north  an  arid  coontrj  again  sue- 
oeeds,  the  outskirts  of  the  Great  Desert,  which 
extends  from  Herman  to  Mazenderan,  and  from 
Kaslvm  to  Lake  Zenah.  The  chief  towns  were 
Fasaigadae,  the  ancient,  and  Persepolis,  the  later 
capital.  While  the  district*  of  Fars  is  the  true 
original  Persia,  the  name  is  more  commonly  applied, 
both  in  Scripture  and  by  pro&ne  authors,  to  the 
entire  tract  which  came  by  d^rees  to  be  includMl 
within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire.  This 
empire  extended  at  one  time  from  India  on  the  east 
to  Egypt  and  Thi-aoe  upon  the  west,  and  included, 
besides  portions  of  Europe  and  Africa,  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus, 
tho  Cttipian,  and  the  Jaxartes  upon  the  north,  the 
Arabiaa  desert,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  upon  the  south.  The  only  passage  in  Scrip- 
tare  where  Persia  designHtes  the  tract  which  has 
been  called  above  **  Persia  Proper  "  is  Ex.  xxxriii.  5. 
Elsewhere  the  Empire  is  intended. 

Ponifllll.  The  name  of  the  people  who  inhab- 
ited the  country  called  aboye  *'  Persia  Proper/' 
and  who  thence  conquered  a  mifi:hty  empire.  Thera 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Persians  were  of  the 
same  noe  as  the  Medes,  both  being  branches  of 
the  great  Aryan  stoclc.— 1.  Character  af  the  nation. 
— ^The  Persians  were  a  people  of  lively  and  im- 
prewble  minds,  brave  and  impetuous  in  war,  witty, 
passionate,  for  OrieDtals  truthful,  not  without  some 
^irit  of  generosity,  and  of  more  intellectual  capacity 
than  the  generality  of  Asiatics.  In  the  times  an- 
terior to  Cyrus  they  were  noted  lor  the  simplicity  of 
their  habits,  which  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
luxorioosness  of  the  Medes ;  but  from  the  date  of 
the  Median  overthrow,  this  simplicity  began  to 
decline.  Polygamy  was  commonly  practised  among 
them«  They  were  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  In  war  they  fought  bravely,  but  without 
discipline.— 2.  Religion. — The  religion  which  the 
Persianii  brought  with  them  into  Persia  Proper 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  simple  character, 
di^ring  from  natural  religion  in  little,  except  that 
it  was  deeply  tainted  with  Dualism.  Like  the 
other  Aryans,  the  Persians  worshipped  one  Supreme 
.  God,  whom  they  called  Aura'tnazda  ('Oromasdes) — 
a  term  signifying  (as  is  believed)  '*  the  Great  Giver 
of  Life/'  The  royal  inscriptions  rarely  mentioned 
any  other  god.  Occasionally,  however,  they  in- 
dicate a  slight  and  modified  polytheism.  Oromasdes 
is  **  the  chief  of  the  gods,'*  so  that  there  are  other 
^ods  besides  him ;  and  the  highest  of  these  is  evid- 
ently Afithra,  who  is  sometimes  invoked  to  protect 
the  monai'ch.  and  is  boyond  a  doubt  identical  with 
"the  sun.'*  Entirely  separate  from  these — their 
active  resister  and  antagonist — was  Ahritncm  (Ari- 
manins)  '*the  Death-dealing" — the  poweiful,  and 
(probably)  self-existing  Evil  Spirit,  from  whom  war, 
disease,  frost,  hail,  poverty,  sin,  death,  and  all 
other  evils,  bad  their  origin.  The  character  of  the 
original  Pentian  worship  was  simple.  They  were 
not  destitute  of  temples,  as  Herodotus  asserts;  but 
they  had  probably  no  altars,  and  ceitainly  no  images. 
Keither  do  they  appear  to  have  had  any  priests. 
From  the  Hrst  entrance  of  the  Peraians,  as  immi- 
grants, into  their  new  territory,  they  were  probably 
brought  into  contact  with  a  form  of  religion  very 
different  from  their  own.  Magiani&m,  the  religion 
of  the  Scjrthic  or  Turanian  population  of  Western 
'  ria,  had  long  been  dominant  over  the  greater  por- 
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tlon  of  the  region  lying  between  Mesopotamia  and 
India.  The  essence  of  this  religion  was  worship  of 
the  elements — more  especially,  of  the  subtlest  of 
all,  fire.  The  simplicity  of  the  Aryan  religion  was 
speedily  corrupted  by  its  contact  with  this  powerful 
rival.  There  was  h  short  sti-uggle  for  pre-eminence, 
a(\er  which  the  rival  systems  came  tu  tenns.— 
3.  Language, — The  language  of  the  anciant  Per- 
sians was  closely  akin  to  the  Sanskrit,  or  ancient 
language  of  India.  Modem  Persian  is  its  degenerate 
representative,  being,  as  it  is,  a  moMey  idiom, 
largely  impregnated  with  Arabic— 4.  Division  nUo 
tribes,  4'C. — Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Peisians 
were  divided  into  ten  tribes,  of  which  thrpe  were 
noble,  three  agricultural,  and  four  nomadic— 5. 
History, — In  remote  antiquity  it  would  appear  that 
tlie  Persians  dwelt  in  the  region  east  of  the  Caspian, 
or  possibly  in  a  tract  still  nearer  India.  The  first 
Pargard  of  the  Vendidad  seems  to  describe  their 
wanderings  in  these  countries,  and  shows  the  ge- 
neral line  of  their  progress  to  have  been  from  e;ist 
to  west,  down  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  and  then, 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to 
Rhages,  and  Media.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  period  of  these  movements ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  anteiior  to  B.C.  880,  at  whidi 
time  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  for  the  first  time  to 
have  come  in  contact  with  Aryan  tribes  east  ot 
Mount  2bgros.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Uiey  aie 
to  be  identified  with  the  Bartsu  or  Fartsu  of  the 
Assyrian  monuments.  If  so,  we  may  say  that  from 
the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century  B.c.  they  occupied  south-eastern  Armenia, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  8th  century  had  removed  into 
the  country,  whKh  thenceforth  went  by  their  name. 
The  leader  of  this  last  migration  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  certain  Achaemoies,  who  was  recog- 
nized as  king  of  the  newly-occupied  territory,  aud 
founded  the  &mous  dynasty  of  the  Achaemenidae, 
about  B.O.  700.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  Persia  between  this  date  and  the  revolt  and 
aoceanon  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  near  a  century  and  a 
half  later.  Of  the  circumstances  under  which  tliis 
revolt  took  place  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 
We  must  be  content  to  know  that  after  about  seventy 
or  eij^hty  yean  of  subjection,  the  Persians  revolted 
from  the  Medes,  engaged  in  a  bloody  struggle  with 
them,  and  finally  succeeded,  not  only  in  establishing 
their  independence,  but  in  changing  places  with 
their  mastera,  and  becoming  the  ruling  people. 
The  probable  date  of  the  revolt  is  B.C.  558.  Its 
success,  by  transferring  to  Persia  the  dominion  pre- 
viously in  the  possession  of  the  Medes,  placed  her 
at  the  Iwad  of  an  empire,  the  bounds  of  which  wer^ 
the  Halys  upon  tlie  west,  the  Euxine  upon  the 
north.  Babylonia  upon  the  south,  and  upon  the  east 
the  salt  desert  of  Iran.  As  usual  in  the  East,  this 
success  led  on  to  others.  Cyrus  defeated  Croesus, 
and  added  the  Lydian  empire  to  his  dominions. 
This  conquest  was  followed  cloeelv  by  the  submis- 
sk>n  of  the  Greek  settlements  on  tLe  Asiatic  coast, 
and  by  the  reduction  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Lycia. 
The  emfnre  was  soon  afterwaitis  extended  greatly 
towards  the  north-east  and  east.  Cyrus  rapidly 
overran  the  fiat  countries  beyond  the  (^pian,  alter 
which  he  seems  to  have  pushed  his  conquests  still 
fuither  to  the  east,  adding  to  his  dominions  the 
districts  of  Herat,  Cabul,  Candahar,  Seistan,  and 
Beloochistan,  which  were  thenceforth  included  iu 
the  empire.  In  B.C.  539  or  538,  Babylon  was 
attacked,  and  alter  a  stout  defence  fell  before  his 
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irresistible  bandi.  This  yictory  first  brought  the 
Peraians  into  contact  with  tlie  Jews.  The  oon- 
qaerors  found  in  Babylon  on  oppressed  race — like 
themselves,  abhorrers  of  idols— -and  pi-of(K$8ors  of  a 
religion  in  which  to  a  gi'eat  extent  thej  could  sym- 
pathize. This  race  Cyrus  determined  to  restore  to 
their  own  country ;  which  he  did  by  the  remark- 
able edict  iiecorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
i.  2-4).  He  was  slain  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Massagetae  or  the  Derbices,  atter  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  Under  his  son  and  successor,  Cam- 
byses  III.,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  took  place  (B.C. 
525).  This  pnnoe  appears  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Ezra  (iv.  6).  In  the  absence  of  Cambyses  with  the 
army,  a  conspii^acy  was  foitned  agaill^t  him  at 
court,  and  a  Magian  priest,  Gomatea  {Gaumata) 
by  name,  profesKing  to  be  Smerdis  (Bardiya),  the 
son  of  Cjrus,  whom  his  brother,  Cambyses,  had 
put  to  death  secretly,  obtained  quiet  possession  of 
the  thi-one.  Cambyses  despairing  of  the  retiovery 
of  his  crown,  ended  his  life  by  suicide.  His  reign 
had  lasted  seven  years  and  five  months.  Gomates 
the  Magian  found  himself  thus,  without  a  struggle, 
master  of  Pei-sia  (B.C.  522).  His  situation,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  gi-eat  danger  and  difficulty.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed  his  elevation  to 
his  fellow^religionists,  whose  object  in  placing  him 
npon  tlie  throne  was  to  secure  the  triumph  of  Ma- 
gianism  over  the  Dualism  of  the  Persians.  He  re- 
vei^sed  the  })olicy  of  Cyrus  with  respect  to  the  Jews, 
and  forbad  by  an  edict  the  further  building  of  the 
Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  17-22).  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspe-s  headed  a  revolt  against  him,  which  in  a 
short  time  wax  crowned  with  complete  success. 
The  reigu  of  Gomates  lasted  seven  months.  The 
fii*st  eflorts  of  Darius  were  directed  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Oromasdian  religion  in  all  its 
puiity.  Appealed  to,  in  his  second  year,  by  the 
Jews,  who  wished  to  resume  the  construction  of 
their  Temple,  he  not  only  allowed  them,  confirming 
the  deciee  of  Cyrus,  but  assisted  the  work  by 
giants  from  his  own  revenues,  whereby  the  Jews 
wore  able  to  complete  the  Temple  as  eai-ly  as  his 
sixth  year  (Ezr.  vi.  1-15).  During  the  first  part 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  tiimquillity  of  the  empire 
was  disturbed  by  numerous  I'evolts.  Hi^  courage 
and  activity,  however,  seconded  by  the  valour  of 
his  Persian  ti^oops  and  the  fidelity  of  bome  satraps, 
carried  him  succ^sfully  through  these  and  other 
similar  difficulties ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  after 
five  or  six  years  of  struggle,  he  became  as  firmly 
seated  on  his  throne  as  any  previous  monarch.  Hib 
talents  as  an  administrator  wera,  upon  this,  brought 
into  play.  On  the  whole  he  must  be  pi-onoun^, 
next  to  Cyrus,  the  gi-eatest  of  the  Persian  monaix^s. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was,  however,  clouded 
by  reverses.  The  disaster  of  Mardonius  at  JMount 
Athos  was  followed  shortly  by  the  defeat  of  Datis 
at  Marathon;  and  before  any  attempt  could  be 
made  to  avenge  that  blow,  E^pt  rose  in  revolt 
(B.C.  486;,  massacred  its  Persian  garrison,  and 
declai«d  itself  independent.  In  the  palace  at  the 
Mtne  time  there  was  dissension ;  and  when,  afler  a 
reign  of  thirty-six  yeai-s,  the  fourth  Pei-sian  monaivh 
died  ( B.C.  485),  leaving  his  throne  to  a  young  prince 
of  strong  and  ungovenied  passions,  it  was  evident 
that  the  empire  had  reached  iU  highest  point  of 
greatness,  and  was  ahieady  verging  towards  its  de- 
cline. The  first  act  of  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  Egypt 
to  subjection  (RC.  484),  atter  which  he  began  at 
ouoe  to  make  preparations  for  his  invasion  of  Giieece. 


It  is  probable  that  he  waa  the  Aharacms  of  Esther. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  aoooont  of  the  well- 
known  expedition  against  Greece,  which  eikM  so 
disastrously  for  the  invaders.  During  the  reA  ol 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  during  part  of  that  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Artaxerxes,  Persia  oootinued  ai 
war  with  the  Greeks,  who  destroyod  her  fleets, 
plundered  her  coasts,  and  stirred  up  revolt  in  her 
provinces;  but  at  hist,  in  U.C.  449,  a  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  two  powei-s,  who  then  ooo- 
tinued on  terms  of  amity  for  half  a  oentuxy.  A 
conspiracy  in  the  sentglio  having  carried  off  Xerm 
(d.C.  465),  Artaxerxes  his  son,  called  by  theGreeb 
VlaKp6x*tpf  or  **  Long-Handed,"  succeeded  him, 
after  an  interval  of  seven  months,  dorii^  whidi 
the  conspirator  Artabanus  occupied  the  throne. 
This  Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  forty  yeari»  is  bryood 
a  doubt  tlie  king  of  that  name  who  stood  in  such  a 
friendly  relation  towards  Ezra  (Ear.  rii.  11-28; 
and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ii.  1-9,  &c).  He  is  the  latf 
of  the  Peraian  kings  who  had  any  special  ooanerioo 
with  the  Jews,  and  the  last  but  one  meatiooed  ie 
Scripture.  His  successora  wore  Xerxes  11.,  Sog- 
dianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes  MoenMW,  Ai^ 
tazeixes  Ochus,  and  DArius  Codomannus,  who  » 
pi-obably  the  "  Darius  the  Persian "  of  Ncbemish 
(zii.  22).  The$«  monai-chs  reigned  fhnn  U.C.  424 
to  B.C.  330.  The  colla}i9e  of  the  empira  under  the 
attack  of  Alexander  is  well  known,  aiid  reqoiies  as 
description  here.  On  the  diviidon  of  Alexanders 
dominions  among  his  generals  Persia  fell  to  the 
Seleucidae,  under  whom  it  oootinued  till  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  the  oonqtwriig 
Parthians  advanced  their  frontier  to  the  Euphrata^ 
and  the  Peisians  became  included  among  their 
subject-tribes  (B.C.  164).  Still  their  natieoality 
was  not  obliterated.  In  a.d.  226,  the  PenisM 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  and  ooce 
more  became  a  nation. 

Penis.  A  Christian  woman  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi. 
12)  whom  St.  Paul  salutes. 

Fer'uda.     The  same  as  Perida  (Elzr.  ii.  55). 

Festilenoe.    [Plaque.] 

Peter.  His  original  name  was  Simon,  t.  e. 
**  heaier."  He  was  the  son  of  a  mun  named  Jotias 
(Matt.  xvi.  17 ;  John  i.  43,  xxi.  16;,  and  wsi 
brought  up  in  his  father's  occupation,  a  fisherman, 
on  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  He  and  his  brother  Andrew 
were  paitnera  of  John  and  James,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  who  had  hired  servants ;  and  from  various 
indications  in  the  sacred  narrative  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  social  position  brought  them 
into  contact  with  men  of  education.  The  Apustle 
did  not  live,  as  a  mete  labouring  man,  in  a  hut  by 
the  sea-side,  but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  afterwards 
in  a  house  at  Capernaum,  belonging  to  himself  oi 
his  mother-in-law,  which  must  have  been  miho'  a 
lai-ge  one,  since  he  i-eceived  in  it  not  only  our  Loid 
and  his  fellow-disciples,  but  multitudes  who  were 
atti-acted  by  the  miracles  and  preaching  of  Jesns. 
It  is  not  probable  tliat  he  and  his  brother  were 
wholly  uneducated.  The  statement  in  Acts  iv.  IS, 
that  '*  the  council  perceived  they  (i.  e.  Peter  and 
John)  were  unleamed  and  ignorant  men,**  is  not 
incompatible  with  this  assumption.  The  transJatioD 
of  the  passage  in  the  A.  W  is  rather  exaggerated, 
the  word  rendered  **  unlearned  "  being  nearly  equi- 
valent to  *'  laymen,"  t.  e,  men  of  ordinary  educa- 
tion, as  contrasted  with  those  who  were  specially 
trained  in  the  schools  of  tlie  Kabbis.  The  huq^nagt 
of  the  Apostles  was  of  coui-se  the  form  of  * 


■poken  ID  northem  Palestine,  a  sort  of /xrfois,  portly 
Uebrew,  but  more  neariy  allied  to  the  Syiiac.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  our  Apostle  was  acquainted  with 
Greek  in  early  life.  Within  a  few  years  after  his 
call  he  seems  to  hare  oooyersed  duently  in  Greek 
with  Comelins.  The  style  of  both  of  Peter's 
Epistles  indicates  a  considerabie  knowledge  of  Greek 
—it  is  pure  and  accurate,  and  in  grammatical 
structure  equal  to  4hat  of  Paul.  That  may, 
howerer,  be  aooounted  for  by  the  &ct,  for  which 
there  is  very  ancient  authority,  that  Peter  em- 
ployed an  intei-preter  in  the  composition  of  his 
KpiAtles,  if  not  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with 
foreigiiers.  It  is  on  the  whole  probable  that  he 
had  mxne  rudimental  knowledge  <^  Greek  in  early 
life,  which  may  have  been  aAerwards  extended 
when  the  need  was  felt.  That  he  was  an  aflection- 
ate  husband,  married  in  early  life  to  a  wife  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  Apostolic  journeys,  are 
tacts  inferred  from  Scripture,  while  very  ancient 
tmditions,  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
bj  other  early  but  less  trustworthy  writers,  inform 
us  that  her  name  was  Perpetua,  that  she  bore  a 
daughter,  or  perhaps  other  children,  and  suffered 
martynVnn.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  was 
called  by  our  Lord.  The  general  impression  of  the 
Fathers  is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date  ot 
his  death,  a.d.  64,  but  this  need  not  imply  that  he 
was  much  older  than  our  Lord.  He  was  probably 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  at  the  date  oi 
his  call.  That  call  was  preceded  by  a  special  pre- 
paration. He  and  his  brother  Andrew,  together 
with  their  partners  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  were  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (John 
i.  35).  They  were  in  attendance  upon  him  when 
th^  were  first  called  to  the  service  of  Christ.  From 
the  circumstances  of  that  call,  which  are  recoided 
with  graphic  minuteness  by  John,  we  leani  some 
important  &cts  touching  their  state  of  mind  and 
the  personal  character  of  our  Apostle.  This  first 
call  led  to  no  inmaediate  change  in  Peter^s  external 
positiiMi.  He  and  his  fellow-disciples  looked  hence- 
forth upon  our  Lord  as  their  teacher,  but  were 
not  commanded  to  follow  him  as  regular  disciples. 
They  returned  to  Capernaum,  where  they  pursued 
their  usual  business,  waiting  for  a  further  intima- 
tion of  His  will.  The  second  call  is  recorded  bv 
the  other  three  Evangelists ;  the  narrative  of  Luke 
being  apparently  supplementary  to  the  brief,  and, 
so  to  spe&k,  official  accounts  given  by  Matthew 
and  Mark.  It  took  place  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  near 
Capernaum — where  the  four  disciples,  Peter  and 
Andrew,  James  and  John,  wei«  fishing.  Peter  and 
Andrew  were  first  called.  Our  Lord  then  entered 
Simon  Peter's  boat  and  addressed  the  multitude  on 
the  shore.  Immediately  after  that  call  our  Lord 
went  to  the  house  of  Peter,  where  He  wrought  the 
mirade  of  healing  on  Peter's  wife's  mother,  which 
prodoced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people.  Some 
time  was  passed  afterwards  in  attendance  upon  our 
Lord's  public  ministrations  in  Galilee,  Decapolis, 
Peraea,  and  Judaea.  The  special  designation  of 
Peter  and  his  eleven  fellow-disciples  took  place 
amne  time  afterwards,  when  they  were  set  apart 
aa  our  Lord's  immediate  attendants  (see  Matt.  x. 
2-4 ;  Maik:  iiL  13-19,  the  most  detaileid  account — 
Lnka  vi.  13).  They  appear  then  first  to  have  re- 
cetTcd  formally  the  name  of  Apostles,  and  from  that 
time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and  as  it  would  seem  all 
bat  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which  had  hitherto 
baen  used  ratbor  as  a  characteristic  appelbition  than 
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as  a  proper  name.  From  this  time  Hun  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Peter  held  the  first  place  among  the 
Apostles,  to  whatever  cause  his  pi-ecedence  is  to  be 
attributed.  The  precedence  did  not  depend  upm 
priority  of  call,  or  it  would  have  devolved  upon  his 
brother  Andrew,  or  that  other  disciple  who  firtt 
followed  Jesus.  It  seems  scai-cely  probable  that  it 
depended  upon  seniority.  The  special  designation 
by  Chiist  alone  accounts  in  a  satistiuitoiy  way  for 
the  facts,  that  he  is  named  fint  in  every  list  of  the 
Apostles,  is  generally  addressed  by  our  Lord  as  their 
representative,  and  on  the  most  solemn  occasions 
speaks  in  their  name.  Primus  inter  pares  Peter 
held  no  distinct  office,  and  certainly  never  claimed 
any  powers  which  did  not  equally  belong  to  all  his 
fellow  Apostles.  This  great  triumph  of  Peter, 
however,  brought  other  points  of  his  character  into 
strong  relief.  The  distinction  which  he  thai  le- 
ceived,  and  it  may  be  his  consdousnefls  of  ability, 
energy,  zeal,  and  absolute  devotion  to  Christ's  per- 
son, seem  to  have  developed  a  natural  tendency  to 
rashne:is  and  forwardness  bordering  upon  presump- 
tion. On  this  occasion  the  exhibition  of  such  feel- 
insrs  brought  upon  him  the  stroDger>t  reproof  ever 
aildressed  to  a  disciple  by  our  Loi'd.  It  is  remark- 
able that  on  other  occasions  when  Peter  signal- 
ized his  faith  and  devotion,  he  displayed  at  the 
time,  or  immediately  afterwards,  a  more  than  usual 
deficiency  in  spiritual  discernment  and  consistency. 
Towards  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry  Peter's 
characteristics  become  especially  prominent.  To- 
gether with  his  brother,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
he  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions  and  warn- 
ings delivered  to  the  disciples,  in  refeivnue  to  the 
second  advent  (Matt.  xxiv.  8 ;  Mark  xiii.  3,  who 
alone  mentions  these  names ;  Luke  xxi.  7).  At  the 
hist  supper  Peter  seems  to  have  been  particulai'ly 
earnest  in  the  request  that  the  traitor  might  be 
pointed  out.  After  the  supper  his  words  di-ew  out 
the  meaning  of  the  signiHcunt,  almost  sacramental 
act  of  our  Lord  in  washing  His  disciples'  feet.  Then 
too  it  was  that  he  made  those  repeated  protestations 
of  unalterable  fidelity,  so  soon  to  be  falsified  by  his 
miserable  fall.  On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection 
we  have  proof  that  Peter,  though  humbled,  was 
not  crushed  by  his  fall.  He  and  John  were  the 
first  to  visit  the  sepulchre ;  he  was  the  first  who 
entered  it.  We  are  told  by  Luke  and  by  Paul 
that  Christ  appeared  to  him  first  among  the  Apostles. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  on  that  occasion  he 
is  called  by  his  original  name,  Simon,  not  Peter: 
the  higher  designation  was  not  restored  until  he 
had  been  publicly  reinstituted,  so  to  speak,  by  his 
Master.  That  reinstitution  took  place  at  the  sea 
of  Galilee  (John  xxi.),  an  event  of  the  very  highest 
import.  Slower  than  John  to  recognize  their 
Loiti,  Peter  waa  the  first  to  reach  Him  :  he  bronght 
the  net  to  land.  The  thrice  repeated  question  of 
Christ  referring  doubtless  to  the  three  protestations 
and  deniakt,  was  thrice  met  by  answera  full  of  love 
and  faith.  He  then  received  the  foi-mal  commission 
to  feed  Christ's  sheep,  rather  as  one  who  had  for- 
feited his  phMie,  and  could  not  resume  it  without 
such  an  authorization.  Then  followed  the  pi-e 
diction  of  his  martyniom,  in  which  he  was  to  find 
the  fulfilment  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  Lord.  With  this  event  closes  the  first 
part  of  Peter's  history.  Henceforth,  he  with 
his  colleagues  were  to  establish  and  govern  the 
Church  founded  by  thdr  Lord,  without  the  support 
of  His  presence.    The  first  purt  of  the  Acts  of  the 
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Apoctlet  is  ooeapied  hj  the  record  of  trumotlaDe, 
Vi  nearly  all  of  which  Peter  ■tands  forth  as  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Apostles ;  it  being,  how- 
rrer,  equally  dear  that  he  neither  exercises  nor 
claims  any  authority  apart  from  them,  much  less 
over  them.    Peter  is  the  most  prominent  perwn  in 
the  greatest  event  after  the  resurrection,  when  on 
the  <Uy  of  Pentecost  the  Church  was  first  invested 
with  the  plenitude  of  gifts  and  powers.     The  first 
miracle  after  Pentecost  was  wrought  by  him  (Acts 
iii.).      This   first    miracle   of   healing  was   soon 
followed  by  the  first  mirade  of  judgment    Peter 
was  the  minister  in  that  transaction.    He  is  not 
specially  named  in  connexion  with  the  appointment 
of  deacons,  an  important  step  in  the  organisation  of 
the  Church ;  but  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached 
beyoud  the  pi-ecincts  of  Judea,  he  and  John  were 
at  once  sent  by  the  Apostles  to  confirm  Uie  converts 
at  Sanoaria.     Henceforth  he  remains  prominent,  but 
not  exclusively  prominent,  among  the  propagators 
of  the  Go^l.     At  Samaria  he  was  confronted  with 
Simon  Magus,  the  fiist  teacher  of  heresy.     About 
three  years  later  (compare  Acts  ix.  26,  and  Gal.  L 
17, 18)  we  hare  two  accounts  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Peter  nnd  Paul.     This  interview  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  events  nnarking  Peter's  position — a 
general  apostolical  tour  of  visitation  to  the  Churches 
hitherto  established  (Acts  ix.  32),  in  the  course  of 
which  two  great  miracles  were  wrought  on  Aeneas 
and  Tabitha,  and  in  connexion  with  which  the  most 
signal  transaction  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  re> 
coiiied,  the  baptism  of  Cornelius.     That  was  the 
a  own  and  consummation  of  Peter's  ministry.     The 
establii'hment  of  a  Chuit^  in  great  part  of  Gentile 
origin  at  Antioch,  and  the  mission  of  Barnabas,  be- 
tween whose  fiimily  and  Peter  there  weiv  the  bonds 
of  near  intimacy,  set  the  seal  upon  the  work  thus 
inaugurated  by  Peter.     This  transaction  was  soon 
followed  by  the  imprisonment  of  our  Apostle.     His 
miraculous  df  liveraiice  mai  ks  the  close  of  this  second 
great  period  of  his  ministry.     The  special  work  as- 
signed to  him  was  completed.     From  that  time  we 
have  no  continuous  history  of  him.   It  is  quite  clear 
that  he   retained  his  rank  as  the  chief  Apostle, 
equally  so,  that  he  neither  exercised  nor  claimed  any 
right  to  control  their  proceedings.     He  left  Jeru- 
Kalem,  but  it  is  not  said  where  he  went.     Certainly 
not  to  Kome,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  pre- 
sence before  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  he  probably 
remained  in  Judea;  six  years   later  we  find  him 
once  moie  at  Jei'usalem,  when  the  Apostles  and 
eldeii  came  together  to  consider  the  question  whether 
converts  should   be  circumcised.     Peter  took  the 
lead  in  that  discussion,  and  urged  with  remarkable 
cogency  the  prinriples  settled  in  the  case  of  Corne- 
lius.     His  argiimeutji,  adopted  and  enforced  by 
James,  decided  tliat  question  at  once  and  for  ever. 
It  is  a  disputed  point  whetlier  the  meeting  between 
Paul  and  Peter,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in 
the  Gaiatians  (ii.  1-10)  took  place  at   this  time. 
Tlie  gieat  majority  of  critics  believe  that  it  did, 
and  this  hypoihesis,  though  not  without  difficulties, 
seems  mt.re  probable  thar  any  other  which  has  been 
sugge^ted.     Tlie  only  point  of  real  importance  was 
certiinly  deteimineii  before  the  Apostles  sepaiated, 
the  work  of  converting  the  Gentiles  being  hence* 
forth   specially   entrusted   to  Paul  and    BarnalMs, 
while  the  clmi|re  of  preaching  to  the  circumdsion 
was  a.vsigned   to  tlie  elder   Apostles,  and    more 
particularly  to  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  7-9).     This  arrange- 
ment cannot,  however,  have  been  an  exclusive  one. 


Fsul  always  addressed  hirasdf  fink  to  tlM  Jtwt  a 
every  dty :  Peter  and  his  old  collwgnM  widoiibt- 
edly  admitted  and  sought  to  make  cooTerta  MMtg 
the  Gentiles.  It  may  have  been  in  full  farat  ttij 
when  the  old  and  new  Apostln  resided  in  tht  want 
dty.  Such  at  least  was  the  oaie  at  Antiodiy  where 
Peter  went  soon  afterwards.  There  the  painfid 
collision  took  place  between  the  two  Apoatles ;  the 
most  remarkable,  and,  in  its- bearings  npon  contra 
reFsics  at  critical  periods,  one  of  the  moat  important 
events  in  the  history  df  the  Chnrcfa.  Fkwn  tiiis 
time  until  the  date  of  his  Epistles,  we  lisvc  no  di^ 
tinct  notices  in  Scripture  of  Peter's  abode  or  work. 
Peter  was  probably  employed  for  tba  moat  part  in 
building  up,  and  completing  the  or^aniaitieo  of 
Christian  communities  in  Palestine  and 
districts.  There  is,  however,  strong  reason  to 
that  he  visited  Corinth  at  an  early  period.  Hie 
of  Peter  as  founder,  or  jdot  founder,  is  not 
vnih  any  local  Churdi  save  those  of  Corinth,  Antisrh. 
or  Rome,  by  early  ecdesiastical  tradition.  That  ef 
Alexandria  may  have  been  established  bj  Matk 
after  Peter's  death.  That  Peter  preached  the  Genel 
in  the  countries  of  Asia,  mentioned  in  bia  fint  SfkU^ 
appears  from  Origen's  own  words  to  be  a  aicri 
conjecture.  From  that  Epistle,  howerer,  it  is  te 
be  inferred  that  towards  toe  end  of  his  Ufe,  Fiter 
either  visited,  or  resuled  for  mmdo  time  at  Babylsa, 
which  at  that  time,  and  for  some  hundreds  ef  yous 
afterwards,  was  a  chief  scat  of  Jewish  coUue. 
Hon  important  in  its  bearings  upon  later  osntro- 
versies  is  the  question  of  Peter's  conneatioB  with 
Rome.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  settled  point  thai 
he  did  not  visit  Rome  before  the  last  year  ef  Us 
life.  The  evidence  for  his  martyrdom  there  is  «■•> 
plete,  while  there  is  a  total  absence  of  anycsntmy 
statement  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  writing  before  the  end  of  the  fint 
century,  speaks  of  it,  but  does  not  mention  iktphee, 
that  being  of  course  well-known  to  his  resdeis. 
Ignatius,  in  the  undoubtedly  genuine  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (ch.  iv.),  speaks  of  Peter  in  terms  whidk 
imply  a  spedal  connexion  with  their  Church,  la 
the  second  century,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Soter,  bi:»hop  of  Rome  (ap.  Euseb.  ff.  E. 
ii.  25),  states,  as  a  fact  univeisally  knowu  and  so- 
counting  for  the  intimate  relations  between  Corinth 
and  Rome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  tau^t  in  Italy, 
and  suffered  martyi'dom  about  the  same  time.  In 
shoi-t,  the  Churches  most  nearly  connected  with 
Rome,  and  those  least  aifected  by  its  infloenoe, 
which  was  as  yet  but  inconsiderable  in  tlie  Eai>t, 
concur  in  the  statement  that  Peter  was  a  joint 
founder  of  that  Church,  and  suffered  death  in  that 
dty.  The  time  and  manner  of  the  Apostle's  mar- 
tyidom  are  less  ceitiiin.  The  early  wnters  imply, 
or  distinctly  state,  that  he  suffered  at,  or  about  the 
same  time  with  Puul,  and  in  the  Keronian  pei> 
secution.  All  agi«e  that  he  was  crucified.  C^ijEea 
says  that  at  his  own  request  he  was  crucified  with 
his  head  downwaitls.  Thus  doses  the  Apostle** 
life.  Some  additional  facts,  not  perhaps  unimport- 
ant, may  be  accepted  on  early  testimony.  His  wile 
accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings.  She  is  1«- 
lieved  to  have  suflered  maityitiom,  and  to  hare 
been  suppoi-ted  in  the  hour  of  trial  bj  her  bus- 
band's  exhoiiation.  The  Apostle  is  said  to  have 
employed  interpreters.  Of  far  more  impurtance  is 
the  statement  that  Maik  wrote  his  go^iel  under 
the  teaching  of  Peter,  or  that  he  embodiei  in  thst 
gospel  the  substance  of  our  Apostle's  oral  instnic- 


tiom.    The  fivl  is  doubly  imporhint  in  fts  bearings 
Qpoo  the  Gospel,  and  upon  the  character  of  our 
Apostle.      The    only    wntten    documents    which 
Feter  has  left,  are  the  First  Epistle,  about  which 
no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  in  the  Church ; 
and  the  Second,  which  has  both  in  early  times,  and 
in  oar  own,  been  a  subject  of  earnest  controrersy. 
— FiBffT  Epistle. — The  external  evidence  of  au- 
thenticity is  of  the  8tronge«t  kind.     Refen-ed  to  in 
the  Second  Epi^itle  (iii.  1) ;  known  to  Polycarp  and 
fineqaently  idluded  to  in  his  E{N8tle  to  the  Philip- 
IHans ;  recognised  by  Papias  (ap.  Eoseb.  H.  E.  iii. 
39);    repeatedly  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and  Origen ;  it  was  accepted 
withoat  hesitation  by  the  univeiaal  Church.     The 
internal  evidence  is  equally  strong.     It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chmxshes  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
for  the  most  part  been  founded  by  Paul  and  his 
companions.     Supposing  it  to  have  been  written  at 
Babylon,  it  is  a  probaUe  conjecture  that  Silranus, 
by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  those  Churches,  had 
ioined  Peter  af^er  a  tour  of  visitation,  either  in 
parsnanoe  of  instructions  fi-om  Paul,  then  a  pri- 
moer  at  Kome,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  of 
high  authority  in  the  Church,  and  that  his  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  those  districts 
determined  the  Apostle  to  write  the  Epistle.     The 
asKomption   that  Silvanus  was  employed  in   the 
ctmiposition  of  the  Epistle  Is  not  borne  out  by  the 
expression,  **  by  Silvanus,  I  Iiave  written  unto  you," 
sodi  words  according  to  ancient  usage  applying 
ratiier  to  the  bearer  than  to  the  writer  or  amanu- 
ensis.    Still  it  is  highly  probable  that   Silvanus 
would    be  consulted    by   Peter  throughout,  and 
that    they  would   together  read  the   Epistles  of 
Paul,  especially  those  addressed  to  the  Churches  in 
those  dirtricts.     We  have  thus  a  not  umiati&factoiy 
solution  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  correspond- 
ences both  of  style  and  modes  of  thought  in  the 
writings  of  two  Apostles  who  differed  so  widely  in 
gifts  and  acquirements.    The  objects  of  the  Epistle, 
as  deduced  from  its  contents,  coincide  with  these 
assumptions.     They  were:  —  1.  To  comfort  and 
strengthen  the  Christians  in  a  season  of  severe  trial. 
2.  To  enforce  the  practical  and  spiritual  duties  in- 
Tolred  in  their  calling.     3.  To  warn  them  against 
special  temptations  attached  to  their  position.     4. 
To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  religious  system  which  they  had 
already  received.     Such  an  attestation  was  espci- 
ally  needed  by  the  Hebrew  Christians,  who  were 
wont  to  appeal  from  Paul's  authority  to  that  of 
the  elder  Apostles,  and  above  all  to  that  of  Peter. 
The  last,  which  is  perhnps  the  very  principal  object, 
is  kept  m  view  throughout  the  Epistle,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  ch.  v.  ver.  12.     The  harmony  of 
such  teaching  with  that  of    Panl  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  nor  is  the  general  arrangement  or  mode  of 
discussing  the  topics  unlike  that  oX  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles;  still  the  indications  of  originality  and  in- 
dependence of  thought  are  nt   least  equally  con- 
spicuous, and  the  Epistle  is  full  of  what  the  Gospel 
narMitive  and  the  discoui^es  in   the  Acts  prove 
to  have  been   characteristic  peculiarities  of  Peter. 
He  dwells  more  fiequently  than    Paul   upon  the 
future  manifestation  of  Chris^t,  upon  which  he  bases 
nearly  all  his  exhoiiatinns  to  patience,  self-control, 
and  the  discharge  of  all   Christian  duties.     The 
Apostle's  mind  is  full  of  one  thought,  the  realization 
of  Messianic  hopes.     lu  this  he  is  the  true  repre- 
eratative  of  Isiuel,  moved  by  those  feelings  whkh 
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were  best  calcolated  to  enable  him  to  do  his  work 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcisioa.  But  while 
Peter  thus  shows  himself  a  genuine  Israelite,  his 
teaching  is  directly  opposed  to  Judaixing  tendencies. 
He  belongs  to  the  school,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
is  the  leader  of  the  school,  which  at  once  vindicates 
the  unity  of  the  Law  and  Gospel,  and  puts  the  su- 
periority of  the  latter  on  its  true  basis,  that  of 
spiritual  development.  The  Apostle  of  the  drcum- 
dsion  says  not  a  word  in  this  Epistle  of  the  per- 
petual obligation,  the  dignity  or  even  the  bearings 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  He  is  full  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  his  style  and  thoughts  are  charged  with  its 
imagery,  but  he  contemplates  and  applies  its  teach- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  Gospel ;  he  re^mls  the  privi- 
leges and  glory  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  entirely 
in  their  spiritual  development  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.— Second  Epistle. — The  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter  proents  questions  of  fiir  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  former.  We  have  few  references, 
and  none  of  a  very  positive  chaiacter,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  Fathers ;  the  style  differs  materi- 
ally from  that  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  the  resem- 
blance Amounting  to  a  studied  imitation,  betweoi 
this  Epistle  and  that  of  Jude,  seems  scarcely  re- 
concilable with  the  position  of  Peter.  Doubts  as 
to  its  genuineness  were  entertained  by  the  greatest 
critics  of  the  eai-ly  Church ;  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
it  was  reckoned  among  the  disputed  books,  and  was 
not  formally  admitted  into  the  Canon  until  the 
year  393,  at  the  Council  of  Hippo.  The  contents 
of  the  Epistle  seem  quite  in  accordance  with  its 
asserted  origin.— We  may  now  state  briefly  the  an- 
swers to  the  objections  above  stated : — 1.  With  re- 
gard to  its  recognition  by  the  early  Church,  we 
observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  quoted  fi-e- 
quently;  it  was  addressed  to  a  portion  of  the 
Qiurch  not  at  that  time  much  in  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  Christendom :  the  documents  of  the 
primitive  Church  aro  far  too  scanty  to  give  weight 
to  the  argument  from  (rniission.  Although  it  can- 
not be  proved  to  have  been  referred  to  by  any 
author  earlier  than  Origen,  yet  pas&ages  from 
Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas,  Justin  Martyr,  Theo- 
philus  of  Antioch  and  Irenaeus,  anggest  an  acquaint- 
ance with  this  Epistle.  It  is  also  distinctly  stated 
by  Eusebius  and  by  Photius  that  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  di^sputed 
Epistles,  in  which  this  was  certainly  included. 
Didymus  refers  to  it  very  frequently  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Trinity.  It  was  certainly  included  in 
the  collection  of  Catholic  Epistles  known  to  Euse- 
bius and  Origen.  The  historical  evidence  ^^  cer- 
tainly inconclusive,  but  not  such  as  to  require  or  to 
warrant  the  rejection  of  the  Epistle.  The  silence 
of  the  Fathers  is  accounted  for  moie  easily  than  its 
admission  into  the  Canon  after  the  question  as  to 
its  genuineness  had  been  raised.  2.  The  diffenence 
of  style  may  be  admitted.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  is  greater  than  can  be  satis'actuily  ac- 
counted for,  lupposing  that  the  Apostle  employed  a 
different  pei'son  as  his  amonuenitis.  If  we  admit 
that  some  time  intervened  between  the  compo^ition 
of  the  two  works,  that  in  writini;  the  Hrst  the 
Apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in  the  second 
by  another,  perhaps  by  Mark,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Churches  addressed  by  him  were  con- 
siderably changed,  and  that  the  second  was  written 
in  greater  haste,  not  to  spetik  of  a  possible  decay  of 
faculties,  the  ditferenoes  may  be  regaixled  as  iuKuf- 
fident  to  justify  more  than  hesitation  in  admitting 
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its  geDQiBenen.  The  raemblanoe  to  the  Epistle 
of  Judn  may  be  admitted  withoot  sffectiDg  oar 
)udgmatt  un&Tourably.  3.  The  doabts  as  to  its 
genaiQeuess  appear  to  have  originated  with  the 
critics  of  Alexandria,  where,  howerer,  the  Epistle 
itself  was  formally  reoc^ised  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  opinions  of  modem  commentators  may  be 
summed  ap  under  three  heads.  Many  reject  the 
Epistle  altogether  as  spurious.  A  few  consider  that 
tlie  first  and  last  chapters  were  written  by  Peter 
or  under  his  dictation,  but  that  the  second  chapter 
was  interpolated.  But  a  mnjority  of  names  may  be 
quoted  in  support  of  the  genuineness  and  authent- 
icity of  this  Epistle. 

Some  Apocryphal  writings  of  very  early  date 
obtained  currency  in  the  Church  as  containing  the 
substance  of  the  Apostle*s  teaching.  The  Pi-each- 
ing  or  Doctrine  of  Peter,  probably  identical  with  a 
work  called  the  Pi-eaching  of  Paul,  or  of  Panl  and 
Peter,  quoted  by  Lactantius,  may  have  contained 
some  traces  of  the  Apostle's  teaching.  Another 
work,  called  the  Revelktion  of  Peter,  was  held  in 
much  esteem  for  oenturies. 

[Cephas  occurs  in  the  following  passages :  John 
i.  42;  1  Cor.  i.  12;  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  zv.  5;  Gal.  ii. 
9,  i.  18,  ii.  10,  14.  Cephas  is  the  Chaldee  woi^ 
Cepha^  itself  a  corruption  of,  or  derivation  from, 
the  Hebrew  Ceph,  **  a  rock,"  a  rare  word,  found 
only  in  Job  ixx.  6,  and  Jer.  iv.  29.  It  must  have 
been  the  word  actually  pronounced  by  our  Lord  in 
Matt.  zvi.  18,  and  on  subsequent  occasions  when 
the  Apostle  was  addressed  by  Him  or  other  Hebrews 
by  his  new  name.  By  it  he  was  known  to  the 
(>>rinthian  Christians.] 

Fethahi'alL  1.  A  priest,  over  the  19th  course 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  zxiv.  16).— 2.  A 
Levite  in  the  time  of  Esra,  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  z.  23).  He  is  probably  the  same 
who  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  ix.  5.*^  The  son  of 
Meshezabeel  and  descendant  of  Zerah  (Neh.  xi.  24). 

Fetho'r,  a  town  of  He«opotaniia  where  Balaam 
resided  (Num.  xxii.  5  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  4-).  Its  position 
is  whollv  unknown. 

Feth'neL  The  fatlier  of  the  prophet  Joel  (Joel 
i.  1). 

Feidtha'L  Properly  *<  Peullethai  ;'*  the  eighth 
sou  of  Obed-edora  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

Fha'ath  Mo'ab,  1  Esd.  v.  11  =Pahath  Moab. 

FhAoar'eth  =  Pocheketh  of  S^ebaim  (1  Esd. 
V.  34). 

Fhai'fnr.  Pashdb,  the  priestly  family  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  22). 

Fhaldai'ui  =  Pedaiah  4  (1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 

Fhale'as  =  Pa  don  (1  Esdr.  v.  29). 

Pha'leo.     Peleg  the  son  of  Eber  (Luke  iii.  35). 

Fhalln.  Pailu  the  son  of  lieu  ben  is  so  called  in 
the  A.  V.  of  rJen.  xlvi.  9. 

Fhal'tL  The  son  of  Lai^  of  Gallim,  to  whom 
Saul  gave  Michal  in  marriage  afler  his  mad  jealousy 
had  driven  David  forth  as  an  outlaw  (1  Sara.  xxv. 
44).  In  2  Sam.  iii.  15  he  is  called  Phaltiel. 
With  the  exception  of  this  brief  mention  of  his 
name,  and  the  touching  little  episode  in  2  Sam.  iii. 
16,  nothing  more  is  heaixl  of  PhalU. 

Phal'tiel.    The  same  as  Phalti  (2  Sam.  iii.  1 5). 

Fhan'neL  I'he  father  of  Anna,  the  prophetess 
of  tiie  tribe  of  Aser  (Luke  ii.  36\ 

Fhar'adm.  The  "sons  of  Pharacim"  were 
among  the  servants  of  the  Temple  who  returned 
with  Zorobabel,  according  to  the  list  in  1  Esdr. 
▼.31. 


P]ia*nUili»  the  common  title  of  the  MifTt  kiiq^ 
of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  corresponding  to  P-RA  or 
PH-KA,  ««the  San,"  of  the  hteroriyphioa.  As 
several  kings  are  only  mentioned  by  the  titk  "  Pha- 
raoh **  in  the  Bible,  it  is  important  to  cndeaToar  to 
discriminate  them.  We  shall  therefore  here  state 
what  is  known  respectii^  them  in  order.— >1.  Tk$ 
Pharaoh  of  Abrakaun, — The  Scriptwnt  namtive 
does  not  afford  us  any  dear  indicatkna  for  the  Ucb- 
tiHcation  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Abniam.  At  the  time 
at  which  the  patriarch  went  into  Egf^  anrowiiag 
to  Hales's  as  well  as  Ussher's  chrooologTt  H  is  gow- 
rally  held  that  the  country,  or  at  mhI  Lower 
Egypt,  was  ruled  by  the  Shepherd  kingi,  of  whom 
the  first  and  most  powerful  line  was  the  zvdi 
dynasty,  the  undonbted  territories  of  which  would 
be  first  entered  by  one  coming  from  the  easL  The 
date  at  whidli  Abraham  visited  Egypt  was  about 
B.C.  2081,  which  would  accord  with  the  tint  ef 
Salatis,  the  head  of  the  zvth  dynasty,  aooordiiig  to 
our  reckoning.— 2.  The  Pharaoh  of  Joaep^  -  The 
chief  points  for  the  identification  of  the  line  to  which 
this  Pharaoh  belcmged,  are  that  he  was  a  dctpoCie 
monarch,  ruling  all  Egypt,  who  followed  EgypCiBa 
customs,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  set  them  aside  wba 
he  thought  fit;  that  he  seems  to  have  dfi«red  to 
gpun  complete  power  over  the  Egyptians ;  and  tbat 
he  favoured  strangers.  These  particulars  certaiBly 
appear  to  lend  support  to  the  idea  that  ha  was  aa 
E^rptianized  foreigner  rather  than  an  ^ypUan. 
Baron  Bunsen  supposed  that  he  was  Seeertescn  I., 
the  head  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  on  aoooant  of  the 
mention  in  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  a  finniDC  in 
that  king's  ragn.  This  identificatum,  althoti^  it- 
ceiving  some  support  from  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  Stfsostris,  a  name  reasonably  traocabie 
to  Sesertesen,  divided  the  land  and  raised  hit  cW 
revenue  from  the  rent  paid  by  the  holders,  most  be 
abandoned,  since  the  calamity  recorded  does  not  ap- 
proach Joseph's  famine  in  character,  and  the  Sfe 
is  almost  certainly  too  remote.  If,  discarding  the 
idea  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was  an  Egyptian,  we  tan 
to  the  old  view  that  he  was  one  of  the  She|d>enl 
Kings,  a  view  almost  inevitable  if  we  infer  that  be 
rulcMl  during  the  Shepherd-period,  w^e  are  strock 
with  the  fitness  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
Biblical  narrative.  It  is  stated  by  Eusebins  thst 
the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Jacob  came  was  the  Shepherd 
Apophis.  Apophis  belonged  to  the  zvth  dynasty, 
which  was  certainly  of  Shepherds,  and  the  most 
powerful  foreign  line,  for  it  seems  clear  that  thert 
was  at  least  one  if  not  two  more.  This  dynasty, 
according  to  our  view  of  Egyptian  chronology,  ruled 
for  either  284  years  (Africanus),  or  259  years  10 
months  (Josephus),  from  about  B.C.  2080.  If 
Hales's  chronology,  which  we  would  slightly  modify, 
be  correct,  the  government  of  Joseph  fell  under  this 
dynasty,  commencing  about  ii.c.  1876,  which  would 
be  during  the  reign  of  the  last  but  one  or  perhaps 
the  last  king  of  the  dynasty,  was  possibly  in  the 
time  of  Apophis,  who  ended  the  line  according  to 
Africanus.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  dynasty 
is  said  to  have  been  of  Phoenicians.  This  king  sp- 
pears  to  have  reigned  from  Joseph's  appointment 
(or,  perhaps,  somewhat  earlier)  until  Jacob's  death, 
a  period  of  at  least  twenty-six  years,  from  B.C.  dr. 
1876  to  1850,  and  to  have  been  the  fitUi  or  sixth 
king  of  the  xvth  dynasty.— 3.  The  Pharaoh  of  the 
Oppression. — The  fii^t  persecutor  of  the  Israelites 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Opprf»> 
sion,  from  the  second,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus* 


tipecMlly  as  he  oommenoed.  and  probably  long  carried 
on,  the  penecatioQ.   The  general  view  is  that  he  was 
aa  Egyptian.     He  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  king  of  the  xriiith  or  xixth  dynasty : 
wt  believe  that  he  was  of  a  line  earlier  than  either. 
The  diief  points  in  Uie  evidence  in  ikvotir  of  the 
Ibnner  opinion  are  the  name  of  the  city  Raamses, 
whence  it  has  been  argued  that  one  of  the  oppressors 
WIS  a  king  Rameses,  and  the  probable  diange  of 
line.    The  first  king  of  this  name  known  was  head 
of  the  xixth  dynasty,  or  last  king  of  the  xviiith. 
Ifanetho  says  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Menptah,  who  was  great-grandson  of  the  first 
Rameses,  and  son  and  successor  of  the  second.     The 
Tiew  that  this  Pharaoh  was  of  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  xriiiU)  dyna<>ty  seems  at  first  sight 
axtremely  probable,  especially  if  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Phanoh  of  Joseph  was  a  Shepherd  king.     If  we 
assign  him  to  the  age  before  the  xviiith  dynasty, 
whidi  our  view  of  Hebrew  chi-onology  would  pro- 
bably oblige  us  to  do,  we  have  still  to  determine 
whether  he  were  a  shepherd  or  an  Egyptian.     If  a 
Shepherd,  he  must  have  been  of  the  xvith  or  the 
rriith  dynasty.     The  reign  of  this  king  probably 
commenced  a  little  before  the  birth  of  Hoses,  which 
we  place  B.O.  1732,  and  seems  to  have  lasted  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  perhaps  much  more.— 4.   The 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodut, — What  is  known  of  the 
Pharaoh  *of  the  Exodus  is  rather  biographical  than 
historical.     It  does  not  add  much  to  our  means  of 
identifying  the  line  of  the  oppi^essors  excepting  by 
the  indications  of  race  his  character  affords.     His 
character  finds  its  parallel   among  the  Assyrians 
rather  than  the  Egyptians.     Respecting  the  time  of 
this  king  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  reigning  for 
about  a  year  or  more  before  the  Exodus,  which  we 
place  B.C.  1652.— 5.  Pharaoh,  father'tn-law  of 
IfertdL'—ln  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
mention  is  made  of  the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  mar- 
ried to  an  Israelite;  '*  Bithiah  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
noh, which  Meivd  took''  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).     This 
marriage  may  tend  to  aid  us  in  determining  the  age 
of  the  sojourn  in  Eg3rpt.     It  is  perhaps  less  prob- 
able that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  have  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than  that 
a  Shepherd  king  would  have  done    so,  before  the 
oppression.— 6.  Pharaoh,  fath€r-in4aio  of  Hadad 
ike  Edomite. — For  the  identification  of  this  Pha^ 
raoh  we  have  chronological  indicatioos,  and  the  name 
of  his  wife.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  history 
of  Egypt  at  tliis  time  is  exti-emeiy  obscure,  neither 
the  monuments  nor  Manetho  giving  us  clear  inform- 
atioo  as  to  the  kings.     It  appears  that  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  xxth  dynasty  the  h^h-priests  of 
Amen,  the  god  of  Thebes,  gained  great  power,  and 
at  last  supplanted  the  Rameses  family,  at  least  in 
Upper  Egypt.     At  ther  same  time  a  line  of  Tanite 
kings,  Manetho's  xxist  dynasty,  seems  to  have  ruled 
in  Lower  Egypt.     It  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  the  Pharaoh  or  Pharaohs  spoken  of  in  the  Bible 
as  ruling  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  were 
TanitM,  as  Tanis  was  nearest  to  the  Israelite  terri- 
tory.    According  to  Africanus,  the  list  of  the  xxist 
dynastr  is  as  follows: — Smendes,  26  years;  PfiO- 
sennea,  46 ;  Xephelcheres,  4 ;  Amenothis,  9 ;  Oso- 
chor,  6 ;  Psinacbes,  9 ;  Psusennes,  14 ;  but  Eusebius 
givca  the  second  king  41 ,  and  the  last,  35  years, 
and  his  numbers  make  up  the  sum  of  130  years, 
which  Africanus  and  he  agree  in  assigning  to  the 
dyn<tfty.     If  we  take  the  numbers  of  Ensebius, 
Qfochor  would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh  to  whom 
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Hadad  fled,  and  FBOseones  II.  the  father-in-law  of 
Solomon;    but  the  numbers  of  Africanus  would 
substitute  Psusennes  I.,  and  probably  Psinacbes.- 
7.  Pharaoh^  father-in4aw  of  Sokmon. — ^The  men- 
tion that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the  city  of 
David,  while  Solomon's  house,  and  the  Tem[Je,  and 
the  city- wall,  were  building,  shows  that  the  marriage 
took  place  not  later  than  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
king,  when  the  Temple  was  finished,  having  been 
commenced  in  the  fourth  year  ( 1  K.vi.  1,37,38).  It 
appears  that  the  marriage  must  have  taken  place 
between  about  24  and  1 1  years  before  Shishak^  ac- 
cession.  It  must  be  recollected  that  it  seems  ceiiain 
that  Solomon's  fathei>in-law  was  not  the  Pharaoh 
who  was  reigning  when  Hadad  left  E^pt.     Both 
Pharaohs  cannot  yet  be  identified  in  Manetho's  list. 
This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into  Palestine  (IK. 
ix.  16).     The  next  kings  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  are  Shishak,  probably  Zerah,  and  So.    The 
first  and  second  of  these  were  of  the  xxiind  dynasty, 
if  the  identification  of  Zerah  with  Userken  be  ac- 
cepted, and  the  third  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two 
Shebeks  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethi- 
opians.>^8.  Pharaoh^  the  opponent  of  Sennac^terib, 
— This  Pharaoh  (Is.  xxxvi.  6)  can  only  be  the  Sethos 
whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  the  opponent  of  Sen- 
nacherib, and  who  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
be  the  Zet  of  Hanetho,  the  last  king  of  bis  xxiiiixl 
dynasty.     Tirhakah,  as  an  Ethiopian,  whether  then 
ruling  in  Egypt  or  not,  is,  like  So,  appai^ently  not 
called  Pharaoh.  — 9.  Pharaoh  Necho. — The  fim 
mention  in  the  Bible  of  a  proper  name  with  the 
title  Pharaoh  is  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who 
is  also  called  Necho  simply.     His  name  is  written 
Necho  and  Nechoh,  and  in  hieroglyphics  NEKU. 
This  king   was  of  the  Sai'te  xxvith   dynasty,  of 
which  Manetho  makes  him  either  the  fifth  ruler 
(Africanus)  or  the  sixth   (Eusebius).     Herodotus 
calls  him  Nekds,  and  assigns  to  him  a  reign  of  six- 
teen years,  which  is  confii-med  by  the  monuments. 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  enterprising  king,  as  he 
is  related  to  have  attempted  to  complete  the  canal 
connecting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  to  have 
sent  an  expedition  of  Phoenicians  to  circumnavigate 
Africa,  which  was  successfully  accomplished.     At 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  (B.C.  610)  he  made 
war  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and,  being  encoun- 
tered on  his  way  by  Josiah,  defeated  and  slew  the 
king  of  Judah  at  Megiddo  (2  K.  xxiii.  29, 30  ;  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  20-24).     Necho  seems  to  have  soon  returned 
to  Egypt :  perhaps  he  was  on  his  way  thither  when 
he  deposed  Jehoahaz.  The  aimy  was  probably  posted 
at  Carchemish,  and  was  there  defeated  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  the  fourth  year  of  Necho  (B.C.  607),  that 
king  not  being,  as  it  seems,  then  at  its  head  (Jer. 
xlvi.  1,  2,  6,  10).    This  battle  led  to  the  loss  of  all 
the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  7;.— 
10.  Pharaoh  ffophra, — The  next  king  of  Egypt 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Pharaoh  Hophra,  the  se- 
cond successor  of  Necho,  from  whom  he  was  separ- 
ated  by  the  six  years*  reign  of  Psammetichus  U. 
The  name  Hophra  is  in  hieroglyphics  WAH-(P)KA- 
HAT,  and  the  last  syllable  Is  equally  omitted  by 
Herodotus,  who  writes  A  pries,  and  by  Manetho, 
who  writes  Uaphris.     He  came  to  the  throne  abont 
B.C.  589,  and  ruled  nineteen  years.     Herodotna 
makes  him  son  of  Psammetichus  II.,  whom  he  calls 
Psammis,  and  great-grandson  of  Psammetichus  I. 
In  the  Bible  it  is  related  that  Zedekiah,  the  last 
kmg  of  Judah,  was  aided  by  a  Pharaoh  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty,  and  that 
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an  army  came  out  of  Egypt,  ao  that  the  Chaldeans 
\ve:%  obliged  to  raise  the  tfiege  of  Jerusalem.  The 
city  WU8  firet  besieged  in  the  ninth  year  of  21edekiuh, 
n.o.  590,  and  was  captured  in  his  eleventh  year, 
B.C.  588.  It  was  evidently  continuously  invested 
for  a  length  of  time  before  it  was  taken,  so  that  it 
is  most  probable  that  Pharaoh^s  expedition  took 
]>iflce  during  590  or  589.  There  may,  therefoiv, 
be  some  doubt  whether  Psammetichus  li.  be  not 
the  king  here  spoken  of;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
heved  that  the  siege  may  be  su|^>osed  to  have  lasted 
Kome  time  before  the  Egyptians  could  have  heard 
of  it  and  marched  to  relieve  the  dty,  and  also  that 
Hophra  may  have  come  to  the  throne  as  early  as 
U.C.  590.  The  Egyptian  army  returned  without 
effecting  its  pui*pose  (Jer.  xrvii.  5*8;  Ez.  zvii.  11- 
18 ;  comp.  2  K,  xxv.  1-4).  No  subsequent  Pharaoh 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  there  are  predic- 
tions doubtless  referring  to  the  misfortunes  of  later 
princes  until  the  second  Persian  conquest,  when  the 
))rophecy  **  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Ex.  xxx.  13)  was  fulfilled. 

Fluuraoh's  Daiigliter;  FharMh,  the  Daughter 
of  Thi«e  Egyptian  piincesses,  daughters  of  Pha- 
mohs,  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.— 1.  The  pre- 
server  of  Moses,  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh  who  first 
oppressed  the  Israelites  (Ex.  ii.  5-10).  She  appears 
from  her  conduct  towai-ds  Moses  to  have  been 
heiress  to  the  throne.  Artapenus,  or  Artabanus, 
a  historian  of  uncertain  date,  calls  this  princess 
Merrhis,  and  her  father,  the  oppressor,  Palmanothes, 
and  relates  that  she  was  manied  to  Chenephi-es, 
who  ruled  in  the  country  above  Memphis.  The 
tituiition  is  apparently  of  little  value.— 2.  Bithiah, 
wife  of  Mered  an  Israelite,  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh  of 
an  unceilain  age,  probably  of  about  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  ( 1  Chr.  i v.  1 8 ).— 8.  A  wife  of  Solomon,  most 
probably  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  xxist  dynasty 
(1  K.  iii.  1,  vii.  8.  ix.  24).     [See  Pharaoh,  71. 

Pharaoh,  the  Wills  ol  The  wife  of  one  Pha- 
raoh, the  king  who  received  Hadad  the  Edoroite,  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  She  is  called  **  queen,"  and 
her  name,  Tahpenes,  is  given.  Her  husband  was 
most  probably  of  the  xxist  dynasty.  [Taupknes  ; 
Pharaoh,  6.] 

Pharatho'xii,  properly  Pharathok.  One  of  the 
cities  of  Judaea  fortified  by  Bacchides  during  his 
contests  with  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.ix.  50). 
It  doubtlc:^  represents  an  ancient  Pirathon,  though 
hnrdly  that  of  the  J  udgos. 

Pha'rei,  Phari^iz  or  Perez,  the  son  of  Judah 
''Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii.  33). 

Fha'rei.  1.  (Perez,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  3 ;  Phares, 
Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii.  33;  1  Esd.  v.  5),  twin  son, 
with  Zarah,  or  Zemh,  of  Judah  and  Tamar  his 
daughter-in-law.  The  cii-cumsfances  of  his  biith 
nre  detailed  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  Pharez  seems  to  have 
kept  the  right  of  pi  imo^eniture  over  his  brothei*, 
as,  in  the  genealogical  lists,  his  name  comes  first. 
The  house  also  which  he  founded  was  far  more 
numerous  and  illustrious  than  that  of  the  21arhites. 
Its  remarkable  fertility  is  nlluded  to  in  Ruth  iv.  12, 
*'  Let  thy  house  be  like  the  liouse  of  Pharez,  whom 
Tamar  liare  unto  Judah."  Of  Phni-ez's  pei-sonal 
histoiy  or  character  nothing  is  known.  After  the 
death,  therefoj-e,  of  Er  and  Onan  without  children, 
Pharez  occupied  the  i-ank  of  Judah's  second  son, 
and  moreover,  from  two  of  his  sons  sprang  two  new 
chief  houses,  those  of  the  Hezix^nites  and  Hamulit(«. 
From  Hezron's  second  son  liam,  orAram,  sprang 
David  and  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  eventually  lesus 


Clirbt  In  the  reign  of  David  the  home  of  Phara 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  distingaished.  A  con- 
siderable nmnber  of  his  mighty  men  seem,  from 
their  patronymic  or  gentile  names,  to  have  htea  of 
the  same  house;  and  the  rojral  house  itsdf  was 
the  head  of  the  family.— S.  s  FaBOSH  (1  Esdr.  riii. 
36 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  3). 

Fhar'ira=  Perida  or  Peroda  (1  Esdr.r.  S3). 

Fharieeei,  a  religious  party  or  school  amongst 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  so  railed  from 
Perishtn^  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Peritshttn,  **  sejparated."    The  name  does  not  occui 
either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  Apocrypha ; 
but  it  is  usually  considered  that  the  PbaHaees  were 
essentially  the  same  with  the  Assidcaas  mcntiooed 
in  the  Ist  Book  of  Maccabees  iL  43,  rii.  13-17,  and 
in  the  2od  Book  ziv.  6.— >i4ti<Aoriiw9.— Tbesomns 
of  information  respecting  the  Pharisees  are  maiDly 
threefold.     1st.  The  writings  of  Josepbna,  who  was 
himself  a  Pharisee  (  VU.  2),  and  who  in  each  of  hk 
givat  works  professes  to  give  a  direct  aocoaat  ef 
their  opinions  {B,  J,  ii.  8,  §2-14 ;  Ami,  aviii.  1, 
§2,  and  compare  xiii.  10,  §5-6,  xvii.  2,  §4,  ziii.  19, 
§2,  and  Vit.  3S}.    The  value  of  Joscphns's  ao- 
counts  would  be  much  greater,  if  he  had  not  aeeem* 
modated  them,  more  or  less,  to  Greek  ideas.    2nAy. 
The  New  TesUment,  inclnding  St.  Paol's  EpisUc^ 
in  addition  to  the  Gospels  and  Acta  of  the  Apostlek 
3rdly.  The  iint  portion  of  the  Talmud  called  the 
Mislina,  or  **  second  law."    This  is  by  far  the  most 
important  source  of  inibrmaticm  i«|>ecting  the  Pha- 
risees; and  it  may  safely  be  aawrted   that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  have  adequate  conceptions  le- 
specting  them,  without  consulting  that  worii.    It 
is  a  digest  of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  a  compend- 
ium of  the  whole  ritual  law,  rediKed  to  writii«  ia 
its  present  form  by  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Holy,  aJew 
of  great  wealth  and  influence,  who  floarished  in  die 
2nd  centuiy.     He  succeeded  his  father  Simeon  as 
patriarch  of  Tiberias,  and  held  that  oHioe  at  least 
thirty  yeara.     The  precise  date  of  his  death  is  dis- 
puted ;  some  placing  it  in  a  year  somewhat  ante- 
cedent to  194,  A.D.,  while  others  place  it  as  late  as 
220  A.D.,  when  he  would  have  been  abovt  81  ycais 
old.     There  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  althoi^^ 
it  may  include  a  few  passages  of  a  later  date,  the 
Mishna  was  composed,  as  a  whole,  in  the  2nd  cen- 
tury, and  represents  the  traditions  wliidi  were  cur> 
rent  amongst  the  Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
Referring  to  the  Mishna  for  details,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  article  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  pcculi* 
arities  of  the  Pharisees ;  afterwards  to  notice  their 
opinions  on  a  future  life  and  on  free-will;  and 
finally,  to  make  M>me  remarks  on  the  proselytiaiDg 
spirit  attributed  to  them  at  the  time  of  Christ— 
I.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Pharisees  com- 
mon to  them  with  all  orthodox  modern  Jews  is,  that 
by  the  side  of  the  written  law  regarded  as  a  som- 
maiy  of  the  principles  and  general  laws  of  the  Ue> 
blew  people,  theie  was  an  oral  law  to  complete  and 
to  explain  the  written  law.    It  was  an  article  oi 
fiiith  that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  was  no  |»reii^, 
and  no  regulation,  ceremonial,  doctrinal,  or  kgal. 
of  which  God  had  not  given  to  Closes  all  explana- 
tions necessaiy  for  their  application,  with  the  order 
to  transmit  them  by  word  of  mouth.    The  Hawinl 
passage  in  the  Mishna  on  this  subject  i»  tlie  follow- 
ing: — '*  Moses  received  the(oiiU)  law  fiom  Sinai, 
and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and  Jo^hua  to  the  eUen>« 
and  the  eldera  to  the  piophets,  and  the  prophets  to 
tlie  men  of  the  Great  :5ynagogue  *'  {PvrieAbSt^,^.\ 
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Tt  it  not  to  be  rappoeed  that  all  the  ti-aditions  which 
bound  the  Ftiaiiaees  wene  believed  to  be  direct 
revidatioDS  to  Moses  on  Monnt  Sinai.  In  addition 
to  nich  revelations,  whidi  were  not  disputed, 
•Ithoogfa  there  was  oo  proof  from  the  written  law 
to  support  them,  and  in  addition  to  interpreta- 
tioos  received  from  Moses,  which  were  either  im- 
plied in  the  written  law  or  to  be  elicited  from  it 
by  reasoning,  there  were  three  other  classes  of  tra- 
ditions. 1st.  Opinions  on  disputed  points,  which 
were  the  result  of  a  majority  of  votes.  2udly.  De- 
crees  made  by  prophets  and  wise  men  in  diffei-ent 
ages.  These  carried  pn^ibitions  farther  than  tlie 
written  law  or  oral  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Jewish  people  from  temptations  to  sin  or  pol- 
lotion.  3rdly.  Legal  decisions  of  proper  ecclesiast- 
ical authorities  on  disputed  questions.  Viewed  as 
a  whole,  they  treated  men  like  children,  formalixing 
and  defining  ihe  minutest  particulais  of  ritual  ob- 
snranoes.  The  expressions  of  '*  bondi^,"  of  '*  weak 
and  beggarly  elements,"  and  of  **  buidens  too  heavy 
for  men  to  bear,**  faithfully  represent  the  impi^s- 
aion  produced  by  their  multiplicity.  An  elaborate 
•rgnment  might  be  advanced  for  many  of  tliem 
individiially,  but  the  sting  of  them  consisted  in  their 
aggr^ate  numb^,  whidi  would  have  a  tendency  to 
qnendi  the  fiervour  and  the  freshness  of  a  spiritual 
ridigion.  They  varied  in  character,  and  instances 
may  be  givoa  of  three  different  classes : — 1st,  of 
those  idiich,  admitting  certain  pHnciples,  were  points 
reaaonable  to  deBne  ;  2ndly,  of  points  defined  which 
were  soperfiooosly  particularised;  and  Srdly,  of 
pomti  defined  where  the  discussion  of  them  at  all 
was  soperstitious  and  puerile.  In  order,  however, 
to  ofaaerve  regulations  on  points  of  this  kind,  mixed 
with  o^rs  leiB  objectionable^  and  with  some  which, 
nguded  from  a  certain  point  <^  view,  were  in  them- 
■dres  individnally  not  unreasonable,  the  Pharisees 
Ibrmed  a  kind  of  society.  A  member  was  called  a 
cM6lr,  and  those  among  the  middle  and  lower 
plwifB  who  were  not  members  were  called  *'  the 
people  of  the  land,**  or  the  vulgar.  'Each  member 
miaertook,  in  the  presence  of  three  other  members, 
that  he  would  remain  true  to  the  laws  of  the  associ- 
atioii.  Perhaps  some  of  tiie  most  charaeteristk; 
laws  of  the  Pharisees  related  to  what  was  clean 
{tdkdr)  and  unclean  {tdmS).  Whether  their  origin 
was  symbolical,  sanitary,  religious,  fanciful,  or  con- 
ventional, it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  a 
Pharisee  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Pharisaical  regulations  concerning  what  was 
dean  and  what  was  undean  ;  for,  as  among  the 
modmi  Hindoos  (some  of  whose  customs  are  very 
rimilar  to  those  of  the  Pharisees^  every  one  tech- 
nically unclean  is  cut  off  from  almost  every  relig- 
loos  ceremony,  so,  according  to  the  Levitical  law, 
every  unclean  person  was  cut  off  from  all  religious 
privileges,  and  was  r^arded  as  defiling  the  sanct- 
uary <^  Jehovah  (Num.  xix.  20).  On  prindples 
predsdy  similar  to  those  of  the  Levitical  laws  (Lev. 
XX.  25,  zxii.  4-7),  it  was  possible  to  incur  these 
awfol  religious  penalties  either  by  eating  or  by 
touching  what  was  unclean  in  the  Pharisaical  sense. 
In  reference  to  eating,  independently  of  the  slaugh- 
tering of  holy  sacrifices,  which  is  the  subject  of  two 
other  treaUses,  the  Mishna  contains  one  treatise 
called  Cholin,  which  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
slaughtering  of  fowls  and  cattle  fbr  domestic  use. 
One  point  in  its  very  first  section  is  by  itself  vitally 
distinctive.  This  point  is,  **  that  any  thing  slaugh- 
tered by  a  heathen  should  be  deemed  nimt  to  be 
Gov.  D.  B. 
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eaten,  like  the  carcase  of  an  animal  that  had  died 
of  itself,  and  like  such  carcase  should  poUnte  the 
person  who  carried  it."  In  refierenoe  likewiie  to 
touching  what  is  nndean,  the  Hishna  abounds  with 
pit>hibitions  and  distinctions  no  less  minute.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Pharisees  were  wealthy  and  ]qx« 
uncus,  much  more  that  th^  had  dq;eneratad  Into 
the  vices  which  were  imputed  to  some  of  the  Roman 
popes  and  cardinals  during  the  200  years  preceding 
the  Reformation.  Josephus  compared  the  Pharisees 
to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  He  says  that  they  lived 
frugally,  in  no  respect  giving  in  to  luxury,  but  that 
they  followed  the  leadership  of  reason  in  what  it 
had  selected  and  transmitted  as  a  good  {Ant.  xviii.  1 , 
§3).  Although  there  would  be  hypocrites  among 
Uiem,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  charge  all  the 
Pharisees  as  a  body  with  hypocrisy,  in  the  sense 
wherdn  we  at  the  present  day  nse  the  word. 
They  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  some  of  the 
most  intense  fermalists  whom  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  was  dleged  against  them,  on  the  highest 
spiritual  authority,  that  they  **  made  the  word  of 
God  of  none  effect  bj  their  traditions."  Tbti  would 
be  true  in  the  largest  sense,  from  the  purest  form 
of  religion  in  the  Old  Testament  being  almost  in- 
compatible with  sudi  endless  forms  (Mic  vi.  8) ; 
but  it  was  true  in  another  sense,  from  some  of  the 
traditions  bdng  deddedl v  at  variance  with  genuine 
religion.  An  analogy  has  been  pointed  ont  by 
Geiger  between  the  PfaArisees  and  our  own  Puritans ; 
and  in  asme  points  there  are  undoubted  featorea 
of  similarity,  beginning  even  with  their  names. 
Both  were  innovator!,  both  of  than  had  republican 
tendencies,  and  even  in  thdr  leal  for  rdigious 
education  there  was  some  resemUanoe.  But  here 
comparison  ceases.  In  the  most  essential  points  of 
religion  they  were  not  only  not  alike,  bat  they  were 
directly  antagonistic  »- IL  In  regard  to  a  fiiture 
state,  Josephus  presents  the  kleas  of  the  Pharisees 
in  such  a  light  to  his  Greek  readers,  thai  whatever 
interpretation  his  amlHguous  langtu^  might  pos- 
sibly admit,  he  obviously  would  have  prodnoed  the 
impression  on  Greeks  that  the  I^uu'isees  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  Thus  his  statemmt 
respecting  them  is,  **  They  say  that  every  soul  is 
imperishable,  but  that  the  soul  of  good  men  only 
passes  over  (or  transmigrates)  into  another  body, 
while  the  soul  of  bad  men  is  chastised  by  eternal 
punishment"  (B.  J.  iL  8,  §  14).  And  there  are 
two  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  might  counten- 
ance this  idea :  one  in  Matt.  xiv.  2,  where  Herod 
the  tetrarch  is  represented  as  thinking  that  Jesus 
was  John  the  Baptist  risen  firom  the  dead  (though  a 
different  colour  is  given  to  Herod's  thoughts  in  the 
corresponding  passage,  Luke  ix.  7-9);  and  another 
in  John  ix.  2,  where  the  question  is  put  to  Jesus 
whether  the  blind  man  himsdf  had  sinned,  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?  Notwithrtanding 
these  passages,  howwer,  there  does  not  appear  to  Im 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Pharisees  be- 
lieved in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  very  much  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  early  Christiana.  Thisismost 
in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  statement  to  the  chief 
priests  and  ooundl  (Acts  xxiii.  6) ;  aad  it  is  likewise 
almost  unplied  in  ChriBt*s  tcacmng,  which  does  not 
insist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  anythii^ 
new  (Matt.  xxii.  30;  Mark  xii.  25;  Lnke  xz.  84- 
36).  On  this  head  the  Mishna  is  an  illustratioa  of 
the  ideas  in  the  GospeHs^  as  <^^^t^llg^iffhfd  from  any 
mere  transmigratko  of  soda;   aid  the  pocoliar 
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phrase,  "  the  world  to  come,"  frequently  oocan  in 
it.^I[.  In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees 
concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will,  a  difficulty  arises 
from  the  very  prominent  position  which  they  occupy 
in  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  whereas  nothing  ▼itnlly 
essential  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees, 
seems  to  depend  on  those  opinions,  and  some  of  his 
expreasiaos  are  Greeic,  rather  than  Hebrew.  **  There 
were  three  sects  of  the  Jews,**  he  says,  "  which 
had  different  conceptions  respecting  human  affairs, 
of  which  one  was  called  Pharisees,  the  second  Sad* 
duoees,  and  the  third  Essenes.  The  Phaiisees  say 
that  some  things,  and  not  all  things,  are  the  work 
of  fote ;  but  that  same  things  are  in  our  own  power 
to  he  and  not  to  be.  But  the  Efttenes  declare  that 
Kate  rules  all  things,  and  that  nothing  hnppens  to 
man  except  by  its  decree.  The  Sadduoeeis  on  the 
other  hand,  take  awny  Fate,  holding  that  it  is  a 
thing  of  nought,  and  that  human  affairs  do  not  de- 
pend n{)on  it ;  but  in  their  estimate  nil  things  are  in 
the  power  of  oui^selves,  as  being  oui-selves  the  causes 
of  our  good  things,  and  meeting  with  evils  through 
our  own  inconsiderateness**  (comp.  xviii.  1,  §  3,  and 
li.  J,\i,  8,  §  14).  In  reference  to  this  point,  the 
opinion  of  (ji'aetz  {Oeschic/ite  der  Juden^  iii.  509) 
seems  not  improbable,  that  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  was  at  first  prao 
tical  and  political.  [SadduCEES.]— IV.  In  reference 
to  the  spirit  of  pioselytism  among  the  Phansees, 
there  is  indisputable  authority  for  the  statement 
that  it  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent  at  the  time 
•f  Chrixt  (Mntt.  xxiii.  15);  and  attention  is  now 
called  to  it  on  account  of  its  probable  importance  in 
having  paved  the  way  for  the  early  diffusion  of 
Christianity.  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  had  be- 
come scattei-ed  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Jews  are  said 
to  have  been  assembled  with  one  accord  in  one  place 
at  Jerusalem,  "  from  every  i-egion  under  heaven.** 
Admitting  that  this  was  an  Oriental  hyperbole 
(comp.  John  xxi.  25),  there  must  have  been  some 
foundation  for  it  in  fact.  Now  it  is  not  unlikely, 
though  it  cannot  be  proced  from  Josephus  {^Ant, 
XX.  2,  §  3),  that  missions  and  organised  attempts  to 
produce  conversions,  although  unknown  to  Gi-eek 
philneophers,  existed  among  the  Pharisees.  But,  at 
any  rate,  the  then  existing  regulations  or  customs  of 
synagogues  affbi-ded  facilities  which  do  not  exist  now 
either  in  synagogties  or  Christian  churches  for  pre- 
senting new  views  to  a  congregation  (Acts  xvii.  2  ; 
Luke  iv.  16).  Under  such  ausp'ces  the  proselyte 
izing  spirit  of  the  Pharisncs  inevitably  stimulated  a 
thirst  for  inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to  theo- 
logical controversies.  Thus  there  existed  precedents 
and  favouring  circumstances  for  effoiis  to  make  prose- 
lytes, when  the  greatest  of  all  missionaries,  a  Jew  by 
race,  a  Phaiisee  by  education,  a  Greek  by  language, 
and  a  Roman  citizen  by  birth,  preaching  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  to  those  who  for  the  most  paiiali^eady 
believed  in  the  resujTection  of  the  dead,  confix)nted 
the  elaboi-nte  ritual-system  of  the  written  and  oral 
law  by  a  pure  spiritual  religion :  and  thus  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  many  Jews  themselves  in  breaking 
down  every  ban'ier  between  Jew,  Pharisee,  Greek, 
and  Roman,  and  in  endeavouring  to  unite  nil  man- 
kind by  the  brotherhood  of  a  common  Christianity. 

Fhar'osh.     Elj^wheie  Parosh  (Ezr.  viii.  3^,. 

Phar'par.  The  second  of  the  *'  two  rivere  of 
Damascus" — Abana  and  Phai-par — ^alluded  to  by 
Naamnu(2  K.  v,  12).  The  two  principnl  streams 
m  the  distiict  of  Damascus  are  the  Barad'jL  and  the 
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Awt^ : — in  fact,  there  are  no  others  word^  oif  tbt 
name  of  <*  river.**  There  are  good  gnniMi  lor 
identifying  the  Barada  with  the  Abana,  and  there 
seems  therefore  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  eonuder 
the  Awaj  as  being  the  Pharpar.  It  takes  it*  riae  on 
the  S.E.  slopes  of  Hermon,  some  5  or  6  miles  from 
Brit  Jentif  close  to  a  village  called  Amy,  the  name 
of  which  it  bears  during  the  first  part  of  its  ooorw. 
It  then  runs  S.E.  by  Kefr  Haiuwar  and  Aa»r, 
but  soon  recovering  itself  by  a  turn  Dorthvanis 
ultimately  ends  in  the  Bahret  Hijamdi^  the  mobt 
southerly  of  the  three  lakes  or  iwampe  of  Damaacm, 
neai'ly  due  east  of,  and  about  40  milea  from,  the 
the  point  at  which  it  started. 

Phar'iitet,  the.    The  deKendants  of  Pharai,  the 
son  of  Judtih  (Num.  xzvi.  20). 

Fhate'ah.    Paseaii  2  (Neh.  rii.  51). 

Phase  lis.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Aaia  Minor, 
on  the  confines  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  oook- 
quently  ascribed  by  the  ancient  writers  Mmietimn 
to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  Its  ooamcrce 
was  considerable  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  fw*  ia 
the  reign  of  Amasis  it  was  one  ofanumber^Greek 
towns  which  cairied  on  trade  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy  in  the  middle 
ages.  In  later  times  Phaselis  was  distinguished  ai 
a  resoit  of  the  Pkmphylian  and  Cilician  pintcs. 
Phaselis  itself  stood  on  a  rock  of  50  or  100  feet 
elevation  above  the  sea,  and  was  joined  to  the  mau 
by  a  low  isthmus,  in  the  middle  of  whidi  was  a 
lake,  now  a  pestiferous  marsh.  On  the  easteni  side 
of  this  were  a  closed  port  and  a  roadstead,  and  oa 
the  wes-tem  a  larger  artificial  harbour,  formed  by  a 
mole  run  out  into  the  sea.  The  remains  of  ths 
may  still  be  traced  to  a  considerable  extent  belov 
the  surface  of  the  water.  For  a  time  the  Phasditn 
confined  their  relations  with  the  PampbyliaBs  t« 
the  purposes  just  mentioned ;  but  they  subsequently 
joined  the  piratical  leas^ue,  and  suffered  in  ooom^ 
qiience  the  loss  of  their  independence  and  their  tow 
lands  in  the  war  which  was  waged  by  the  Ronuu) 
consul  Publius  Sen'ilius  Isauricus  in  the  yeajs  77- 
75  B.C.  It  is  in  the  intei-val  between  the  growth 
of  the  Cilician  piiacy  and  the  Servilian  expeditioa 
that  the  incidents  ivl.ited  in  the  First  Book  of  Mao 
cahees  oocuri'ed  (1  Mai-c.  xv.  23), 

Phas'iroB,  the  name  of  the  head  of  an  Areb 
tribe,  "  the  children  of  Phasiron  *»  (1  Mace  ix.  66), 
def«»ated  by  Jonathan. 

Fhas'saron.    Pashub  (1  Esdr.  r.  2.5). 

PhelM.    [Phoebk.] 

Fheni'oe.  I.  See  Phoexice,  Phoenicia.  IL 
(Acts  xxvii.  12),  more  properiy  PliOKNlx.  Pheoioe 
in  Acts  xxvii.  12  is  the  name  of  a  haven  in  Crete  oa 
the  south  ooa.*it,  and  the  name  was  doubtless  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  for  the  palm-ti-ee,  which  TIko^ 
phra^tus  says  was  indigenous  in  the  island.  Botk 
Ptolemy  and  Strabo  mention  a  town  Phoenix ;  whih 
Ptolemy  alone  mentions  a  haven,  of  a  similar  name. 
Mr  James  Smith  places  Pheuice  at  the  modem  Uttri, 

Pher'esites,  1  Esd.  viii.  69;  =  PERizznEs; 
comp.  Kzr.  ix.  I. 

Pheresite,  Pher'mitet  (Jud.  r.  16;  2E8d.i. 
21),  I'eiizzite,  Perizzites. 

Fhi'chol,  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Abirodffh. 
king  of  the  Philij-tines  of  Gerar  in  the  days  of  both 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  22,  32)  and   Isaac  fxxri.  26) 
Josephus  mentions  him  on  the  second  oocasioo  oolr. 
On  the  other  hand  the  LXX.  introduce  Ahnsatk 
Abimelech's  other"  comjwiion,  on  the  first  also. 

FLiladel'phia.    A  town  on  the  confines  of  Ly<& 
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nd  Fhrygia  Cataoecaumene,  buill  by  Attalus  II., ' 
king  of  Pergamutt.     It  was  situated  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Tmolus,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valler 
of  the  Ain-i^hiul  Sou,  a  river  which  is  probably  , 
the  Cogamus  of  antiquity,  and  falls  into  the  WadiB- 
tchai  (the  Hermus)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sort' 
Kalen  (Soitlis),  about  25  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
site  of  Philadelphia.     This  latter  is  still  represented 
by  a  town  oUled  AUah-shehr  (dty  of  God).     Its 
elevation  is  952  feet  above  the  sea.     The  region 
vound  is  highly  volcanic,  and  geologically  speaking 
belongs  to  Sie  district  of  Phrygia  Gatacecaumene, 
on  the  western  edge  of  which  it  lies.     The  original  j 
populatiMi  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been  Mace-  , 
donian,  and  the  national  character  to  have  been  I 
retained  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.    There  was, ' 
however,  as  appears  from  Rev.  iii.  9,  a  synagogue  i 
of  Helemiing  Jews  thei^e,  as  well  as  a  Christian 
Church.     The  locality  continued  to  be  subject  to 
constant  earthquakes,  which  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
rendered  even  the  town-walls  of  Philadelphia  unsafe. 
The  expense  of  reparati<Hi  was  constant,  and  hence 
periiaps  the  poverty  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Rev.  iii.  8). 

Fhilar'eheB.  This  word  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in 
A.  v.  in  2  Mace.  viii.  32,  where  it  is  really  the  name 
of  an  office,  "  the  commander  of  the  cavalry." 

Fhile'moii,  the  name  of  the  Christian  to  whom 
Paul  addi-es^ed  his  Epistle  in  behalf  of  Onesimus. 
He  was  a  native  probably  of  Colossae,  or  at  all 
events  lived  in  that  city  when  the  Apostle  wrote  to 
him ;  first,  because  Ouesimus  was  a  Colossian  (Col. 
iv.  9) ;  and  secoudly,  because  Archippus  was  a 
Colossian  (Col.  iv.  17),  whom  Paul  associates  with 
PhUeroon  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter  (Philem.  1, 
2).  It  is  related  tliat  Philemon  became  bishop  of 
Colossae,  and  died  as  a  martyr  under  Nero.  It  is 
evident  firom  the  letter  to  him  that  Philemon  was  a 
.  man  of  property  and  influence,  since  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  head  of  a  numerous  household,  and  as 
exercising  an  expensive  liberality  towards  his  friends 
and  the  poor  in  general.  He  was  indebted  to  the 
Apostle  Paul  as  the  medium  of  his  personal  particip- 
ation in  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  certain  nnder  what 
eircomstances  they  became  known  to  each  other. 
It  u  evident  that  on  becoming  a  disciple,  he  gave 
DO  common  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  power  of 
his  faith.  His  character,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the 
epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the  noblest  which  the  sacred 
record  makes  known  to  us. 

Fhild'moii,  the  EpUtld  of  Paul  to,  is  one  of 
the  letters  (the  otheis  are  Ephesians,  Colossians, 
Philippians)  which  the  Apostle  wrote  during  his 
first  captivity  at  Rome.  The  time  when  Paul  wrote 
may  be  fixed  wi^  much  precision.  The  Apostle  at 
the  close  of  the  letter  expresses  a  hope  of  his  speedy 
liberation.  Presuming,  therefore,  that  he  had  good 
reasons  for  such  an  expectation,  and  that  he  was  not 
disappointed  in  the  result,  we  may  conclude  that  this 
letter  was  written  by  him  about  the  year  a.d.  63, 
or  eariy  in  a.d.  64.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  confirm 
the  genuineness  of  the  epitstie.  The  external  testi- 
mony is  unimpeachable.  The  Canon  of  Muratori 
«iumerates  this  as  one  of  Paul's  epistles.  Teituliian 
mentions  it,  and  says  that  Marcion  admitted  it  into 
his  collection.  Origen  and  Eusebius  include  it 
among  the  universally  acknowledged  writings  of 
the  early  Christian  times.  Nor.  does  the  epistle 
itaelf  ofifer  anything  to  conflict  with  this  decision. 
Baur  would  divest  it  of  its  historical  character, 
Aod  make  it  the  personified  illustration  from  some 
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later  writer,  of  the  idea  that  Christianity  unites  and 
equalises  in  a  higher  sense  those  whom  outward 
circumstances  have  separated.    He  does  not  impugn 
the  external  evidence.   '  But,  not  to  leave  his  theory 
wholly  unsupported,  he  sug^;ests  some  linguistic  ob- 
jections to  Paul's  authorship  of  tlfc  letter,  which 
must  be  pronounced  unfounded  and  frivolous.     Our 
knowledge  respecting  the  occasion  and  object  of  the 
letter  we  must  derive  from  declarations  or  infers 
enoes  furnished  by  the  letter  itself.     Paul,  so  Ulti- 
mately connected  with  the  master  and  the  il«rvant, 
was  anxious  naturally  to  effect   a    reconciliation 
between  them.     Paul  used  his  influence  with  One- 
simus (in  ver.  12)  to  induce  him  to  retuiii  to  Co- 
lossae, and  place  himself  again  at  the  disposal  of  his 
master.     Oia  his  departure,  Paul  put  into  his  hand 
this  letter  as  evidence  Uiat  Onesimus  was  a  true  niid 
approved  disciple  of  Christ,  and  entitled  as  sudi  to 
be  received  not  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant, 
as  a  brother  in  the  fitith,  as  the  representative  and 
equal  in  that  respect  of  the  Apostle  himself,  and 
worthy  of  the  same  consideration  and  love.     He 
intercedes  for  him  as  his  own  child,  promises  repar- 
ation if  he  had  done  any  wrong,  demands  for  liim 
not  only  a  remiasiou  of  all  penalties,  but  the  recep* 
tion  of  sympathy,  affection.  Christian  biotherhood. 
Such  was  the  purpose  and  such  the  argument  of  tlie 
Epistle.    The  result  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  may  be  assumed  from  the  character  of  Philemon 
that  the  Apostle's  intercession  for  Onesimus  was  not 
unavailing.    Surely  no  fitting  response  to  his  plead- 
ings for  Onesimus  could  involve  less  than  a  cessation 
of  ereiything  oppiessive  and  harsh  in  his  civil  con- 
dition, as  far  as  it  depended  on  Philemon  to  mitigate 
or  neutralise  the  evils  of  a  legalised  system  of  bond- 
age, as  well  as  a  cessation   of  everything  which 
violated  lus  rights  as  a  Christian.     How  much 
further  than  this  an  impartial  explanation  of  tlie 
epistle  obliges  us  or  authorises  us  to  go,  has  not  yet 
been  settled  by  any  very  general  consent  of  inter- 
pit!ten».     The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  one  peculiar 
feature — its  aestKetioal  character  it  may  be  termed 
— which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  epistles. 
The  writer  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome ; 
but  Paul,  it  is  confessed,  has  shown  a  degiee  of  self- 
denial  and  a  tact  in  dealing  with  them,  which  in 
being  equal  to  the  occasion  could  hardly  be  greater. 

Phila'tU  was  possibly  a  disciple  of  Hymenaeu.«, 
with  whom  he  is  associated  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  and 
who  is  named  without  him  in  an  earlier  Epistle 
(1  Tim.  i.  20).  Waterland  condenses  in  a  few 
lines  the  substance  of  many  dissertations  which  have 
been  written  concerning  their  opinions,  and  the  sen- 
tence which  was  inflicted  upon  at  least  one  of  them. 
*'  Th^  appear  to  have  been  peivons  who  believed 
the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.,  but  misintei-preted 
them,  allegorising  away  the  doctrine  of  the  Kesur^ 
rectioo,  and  resolving  it  all  into  figure  and  meta- 
i^or.  The  delivering  over  unto  Satan  seems  to 
have  been  a  form  of  excommunication  declaring  the 
person  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  heathen ;  and  in 
the  Apostolical  age  it  was  accompanied  with  super- 
natural or  miraculous  efl*ects  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
persons  so  delivered."  The  names  of  Phiietus  and 
Hymenaeus  occur  separately  among  those  of  Caesar's 
household  whose  relics  have  been  found  in  the  Co- 
lumbaria at  Rome. 

Philip.  1.  The  fiither  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(1  Mace.  i.  1 ;  vi.  2),  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  359- 
336.-2.  A  Phrygian,  letl  by  Antioehus  Epiph., 
as  govei-nor  at  Jerusalem  (c  B.C.  170),  where  he 
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behaved  with  grent  cruelty  (2  Mace.  v.  22,  vi.  11, 
Tiii.  8).  He  is  commonly  identiHed  with— 8.  The 
fotfter-brotber  (2  Mace.  iz.  29)  of  Antiochus  Kpiph., 
whom  the  king  upon  his  death-bed  appointed  regent 
of  Syria  and  goai-dian  of  his  ron  Antiochus  V. ,  to 
the  exclusion  4^f  Lynias  (B.C.  164,  1  Mace.  ri.  14, 
15,  55).— 4.  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C. 
220-179.  His  wide  and  successful  endeavours  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  the  Macedonian  dominion 
h-ought  him  into  conHict  with  the  Romans,  when 
«ney  werp  engi^ed  in  the  critical  war  with  Carthage, 
in  1  Maoc  viii.  5,  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynos- 
oephalae  (B.C.  197)  is  coupled  with  that  of  Perseus 
as  one  of  the  nobiei^t  triumphs  of  the  Romans. 

Fbilip  tlie  Apoitle.  The  Gospels  contun  com- 
paiatively  scanty  notices  of  this  disdple.  He  is 
mentioned  as  being  of  Bethsaida.  the  city  of  Andrew 
and  Peter  (John  i.  44),  and  apparently  was  among 
the  Galilaam  peasants  of  that  district  who  flocked 
to  hear  tlie  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  manner 
in  which  St.  John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by 
him  of  the  selfsame  words  with  which  Andrew  had 
brought  to  Peter  the  good  news  that  the  Christ  had 
•  at  last  appeared,  all  indicate  a  previous  friendship 
with  the  sons  of  Jona  and  of  Zebedee,  and  a  con- 
sequent participation  in  their  Messianic  hopes.  The 
close  union  of  the  two  in  John  vi.  and  zii.  suggests 
that  he  may  have  owed  to  Andrew  the  first  tidings 
that  the  hope  had  been  fulfilled.  The  statement 
that  Jesus  found  him  (John  i.  43)  implies  a  pre- 
vious seeking.  To  him  first  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  disciples  were  spoken  the  words  so  full  of 
meaning,  "  Follow  me  "  (Ibid.).  As  aoon  as  he  has 
learnt  to  know  his  Master,  he  is  eager  to  communi- 
cate his  discovery  to  another  who  had  also  shared 
the  same  expectations.  He  speaks  to  Nathanael, 
probably  on  his  anival  in  Cana  (comp.  John  xxi.  2), 
as  though  they  had  not  seldom  communed  together, 
of  the  intimations  of  a  better  time,  of  a  divine 
kingdom,  which  they  found  in  their  sacred  books. 
We  may  well  believe  that  he,  like  his  friend,  was 
an  "  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  guile."  In 
the  lists  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  iu  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  his  name  is  as  uniformly  at  the  head  of 
the  second  group  of  four,  as  the  name  of  Peter  is  at 
that  of  the  first  (Matt.  z.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke 
vi.  14) ;  and  the  facts  recorded  by  St.  John  give 
the  reason  of  this  priority.  Philip  apparently  was 
among  the  first  company  of  disciples  who  were  with 
the  Lord  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  at 
the  marriage  of  Cana,  on  His  first  appearance  as  a 
prophet  in  Jerusalem  (John  ii.).  When  John  was 
c»st  into  prison,  and  the  work  of  declaring  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  required  a  new  company  of 
preachers,  we  may  believe  that  he,  like  his  com- 
panions and  friends,  received  a  new  call  to  a  more 
constant  discipleship  (Matt.  iv.  18-22).  When 
the  Twelve  were  specially  set  apart  for  their  office, 
he  was  numbered  among  them.  The  6rst  tliree 
Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more  of  him  individually. 
St.  John,  with  his  characteristic  fulness  of  personal 
reminiscences,  records  a  few  significant  utterances 
(John  vi.  5-9,  xii.  20-22,  ziv.  8).  No  other  fact 
connected  with  the  name  of  Philip  is  recorded  in 
the  Gospels.  The  close  relation  in  which  we  have 
seen  htm  standing  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Na- 
thanael might  lead  us  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
two  unnamed  disciples  in  the  list  of  fishei-men  on 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us  in  John  xxi.  He 
is  among  the  company  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
Alter  tha  Aaoansion  (Acta  i.  13),  and  on  the  day  of 
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Pentecost.  After  this  all  ii  QDcertain  and  apocnv 
phal.  He  is  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alcnadiia 
as  having  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  aa  having 
!ianction«i  the  marriage  of  bis  daaghten  inatcnd  « 
binding  them  to  vows  of  dwstity,  and  it  indnded  in 
the  list  of  those  who  had  borne  witneis  of  Christ  in 
their  lives,  but  had  not  died  ^dnt  waa  oommonly 
looked  on  as  a  martyr's  death.  Polycntet,  bUiop 
of  Ephesos,  speaks  of  him  as  baring  fiillen  adcep  in 
the  Phrygian  Hierapolts,  as  having  had  two  dan^ten 
who  had  grown  old  unmarried,  and  a  tUnl,  with 
special  gifts  of  inspiration,  who  had  died  at  E|Jm»ub. 
There  seems,  however,  in  this  mention  of  the  dangfa- 
ters  of  Philip,  to  be  some  oonfnsion  bctwam  the 
Apostle  and  the  Evangelist.  The  apociyphJ  '  Ada 
Philippi*  are  utterly  wild  and  fimtastic. 

PhUip  the  Eraagtlist    The  first  mentioo  of 
this  name  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  diqKite  be- 
tween  the   Hebrew   and   Hellenistic  diari(te  ia 
Acts  vi.    He  is  one  of  the  Seven  appointed  to  sik 
perintend  the  daily  distribution  of  food  and  ahni^ 
and  so  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  partiality.     Whe* 
ther  the  office  to  whidi  he  was  thus  appointed  pm 
him  the  position  and  the  title  of  a  Deacon  or  the 
Chnrch,  or  was  special  and  eztraordinarj  in  its 
character,  must  remain  nnoertain.    The  after-hirtory 
of  Philip  warrants  the  belief,  in  any  case,  that  hii 
office  waa  not  simply  that  of  the  later  Diaoootte. 
It  is  no  great  presumption  to  think  of  him  as  en- 
tributing  hardly  lees  than  Stephen  to   the  gmt 
increase  of  disciples  which  followed  on  this  fiah 
organisation,  as  sharing  in  that  wkler,  moce  ei- 
pansive  teodiing  whidi  shows  itself  fiir  the  fimt 
time  in  the  oration  of  the  proto-martyr,  and  ia 
which  he  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  FanL    The 
persecution  of  which  Saul  was  the  leader  must  hars 
stopped  the  "  daily  ministrations  "  of  the  Chmtk. 
The  teachers  who  had  been  moat  prominent  were 
compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  Philip  was  auMBg 
them.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  dty  of  Samaria  is 
the  first  scene  of  his  activity  (Acts  TiiL%    He  if 
the  precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stepba 
had  been  in  his  teaching.     It  falls  to  his  lot,  nthrr 
than  to  that  of  an  Apostle,  to  take  that  tint  stcf 
in  the  victory  over  Jewish  prejudice  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Church,  according  to  its  Lord's  con- 
mand.    The  scene  which  brings  Philip  and  Simoo 
the  Sorcerer  into  contact  with  each  other,  in  which 
the  mngiciaii  has  to  acknowledge  a  power  over 
natui'e  greater  than  his  own,  is  interesting,  rather 
as  belonging  to  the  life  of  the  heresiardi  than  to 
that  of  the  Evangelist.     This  step  is  followed  bj 
another.     He  is  directed  by  an  angel  of  the  Lotd  to 
take  the  road  that  led  down  from  Jemaalcm  to 
Gaza  on  the  way  to  Egypt.     A  diariot  pastes  by 
in  which  there  is  a  man  of  another  race,  whoie 
complexion  or  whose  dress  showed  him  to  be  a 
native  of  Ethiopia.     The  history  that  follows  is 
interesting  as  one  of  the  few  records  in  the  N.  T. 
of  the  procees  of  individual  conversion,  and  one 
which  we  may  believe  St.  Luke  obtained,  during 
his  residence  at  Caeaarea,  from  the  Evangdtft  him- 
self.    A  brief  sentence  tells  us  that  Philip  eeotin- 
ned  his  work  as  a  preacher  at  Asotoa  (Ashdod) 
and  amoug  the  other  cities  that  had  fttmerly  be- 
longed to  the  Philistines,  and,  following  the  coastp 
line,  came  to  Caesarea.     Here  for  a  Toi^  period, 
not  less  than  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  we  Iom 
sight  of  him.    The  last  glimpse  of  him  in  tiie  N.  T. 
is  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  joamer  to  Jcn- 
salcm.    It  ia  to  hii  hooie^  as  to  one  wdil  kaova  to 
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them,  thai  St  Pftnl  and  hit  companions  tturn  for 
shelter.  He  has  four  daogfaters,  who  posaen  the 
gift  of  pronbetic  otterance,  and  who  apparently 
give  themadycs  to  the  work  of  teaching  instead  of 
Altering  on  the  hfe  of  home  (Acts  zxi.  8,  9).  He 
is  Tisited  bj  tiie  prophets  and  elders  of  Jerusalem. 
One  tradition  pblces  the  scene  of  his  death  at  Hie- 
rapoUs  in  Phrjgia.  Aocording  to  another,  he  died 
BbhopofTralles.  The  honse  in  which  he  and  his 
danghteie  had  lired  was  pointed  out  to  trayellers  in 
tifte  time  of  Jerome. 

Philip  Hicod  L,  n.    [Hebod.] 

Pldl^'pi  A  dtj  of  Macedonia,  abont  nine  miles 
from  the  sea,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  isUmd  of  Thasos, 
which  IB  twelve  miles  distant  from  its  port  Nea- 
polis,  the  modem  Kavalla.  It  is  situated  in  a 
plain  between  the  ranges  of  Pangaeus  and  Haerous. 
St.  Paul,  when,  on  his  first  visit  to  Macedonia  in 
company  with  SibM,  he  embarked  at  Troas,  made  a 
straijght  run  to  Samothrace,  and  fi^mi  thence  to 
Kcap^is,  which  he  reached  on  the  second  day  (Acts 
zvi.  11).  This  was  built  on  a  rocky  promontory, 
on  the  western  side  of  which  is  a  roadstead,  furnish- 
ing a  safe  refuge  from  the  Etesian  winds.  The  town 
is  cnt  off  from  the  interior  by  a  steep  line  of  hills, 
anciently  called  Symbolum,  connected  towards  the 
K.£.  with  the  western  extremity  of  Haemus,  and 
towards  the  S.W.,  less  continuously,  with  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Panfi;aeus.  A  steep  track,  following 
the  couree  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  lead*  over 
Symbolum  to  Philippi,  the  solitary  pass  being  about 
1600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Between  the  foot 
oi  Symbolum  and  the  site  of  Philippi,  two  Turkish 
cemeteries  are  passed,  the  gravestones  of  which  are 
all  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty,  and 
in  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  the  one  first 
reached  is  the  noodem  Turkish  village  Bereketli. 
ThiK  is  the  nearest  villi^  to  the  andent  ruins, 
which  are  not  at  ^  present  time  inhabited  at  all. 
The  Philippi  which  St.  Paul  visited  was  a  Roman 
colony  founded  by  Augustus,  and  the  remains  which 
strew  the  ground  ai-e  no  doubt  derived  from  that 
dty.  The  establishment  of  Philip  of  Macedonia 
was  probably  not  exactly  on  the  same  site.  Philip, 
when  he  acquired  po<>ses8ion  of  the  site,  found  there 
a  town  named  Datus  or  Datum^  which  was  in  all 
probability  in  its  origin  a  factory  of  the  Phoenicians, 
who  were  the  first  Uiat  woriced  the  gold-mines  in 
the  mountains  heie,  as  in  the  neighbouring  Thasoa. 
The  proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  coarse  the 
origin  of  so  large  a  dty  as  Philippi,  but  the  plain 
in  whidi  it  lies  is  of  extraordinary  fertility.  The 
podtion  too  was  on  the  main  rcuMl  from  liome  to 
Asia,  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  from  Thessalonica 
to  Constantinople  followed  the  same  course  as  the 
existing  post-road.  The  ruins  of  Philippi  are  very 
extensive,  but  present  no  striking  feature  except 
two  gateways,  which  aie  considered  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Claudius.  Traces  of  an  amphitheatre, 
theatre,  or  stadium — for  it  does  not  dearly  appear 
which — are  also  viMble  in  the  direction  of  the  hills 
on  the  N.E.  side.  Inscriptions  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  but  more  generally  in  the 
^rmer,  are  found. 

FhiUppiaiii,  Spistla  to  the.  1.  The  canoaacal 
authority,  Pauline  authoi-ship  and  integrity  of  this 
Epiatle  were  unanimously  acknowledged  up  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  Maraon  (A.D.  140)  in 
the  earliest  known  Canon  held  common  ground  with 
the  Church  touching  the  authority  of  this  Epistle : 
it  appears  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment ;  among  the 


**  acknowledged "  books  in  Eusebios ;  in  the  lists 
of  the  Coundl  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  365,  wnd  the  Synod 
of  Hippo,  393 ;  and  in  all  subsequent  lista,  as  well 
as  in  the  Peshito  and  later  versions.  Even  con" 
temporary  evidence  may  be  claimed  for  it.  Philip- 
plan  Christians  who  had  contributed  to  the  ooUec- 
tions  for  St.  Paul's  support  at  Rome,  who  had  been 
eye  and  ear-witnesses  oif  the  return  of  Epaphroditua 
and  the  fiat  reading  of  St.  Paul's  Epi^itle,  may 
have  been  still  alive  at  Philippi  when  Polycarp 
wrote  (A.D.  107)  his  letter  to  them,  in  which  (ch. 
2,  3)  he  refers  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  asa  wdl-known 
distinction  bdonging  to  the  Philippian  Church.  It 
is  quoted  as  St.  Paul's  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian.  A  quotation  from  it 
(Phil.  ii.  6)  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Churches 
of  Lyons  and  Yienne,  ▲.o.  177.  The  testimonies 
of  later  writers  are  innumerable.  But  F.  C.  Baur, 
followed  by  Schwegler,  has  argued  from  the  j^rase- 
ology  of  the  Epistle  and  other  internal  marks,  that 
it  is  the  work  not  of  St.  Pisul,  but  of  some  Gnostic 
forger  in  the  2nd  century.  2.  Where  terUten, — 
The  constant  tradition  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
at  Rome  by  St.  Pkul  in  his  captivity,  was  impugned 
first  by  Oeder  (1731),  who,  disregarding  the  fact 
that  the  Apostle  was  in  prison  (i.  7,  13,  14)  wh^ 
he  wrote,  imagined  that  he  was  at  Coiinth ;  and 
then  by  Paulus  (1799),  Schulx  (1829),  Bdttger 
(1837)  and  Rilliel  (1841),  in  whose  opinion  the 
Epistle  was  written  during  the  Apostle's  confine- 
ment at  Csesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  23) ;  bat  the  refer- 
ences to  the  ** palace"  (praetorium,  i.  13),  and  to 
''C^aesar's  household,"  iv.  22,  seem  to  point  to 
Rome  rather  than  to  Caesarea.  3.  When  writien, 
— Assuming  then  that  the  Epistle  was  written  at 
Rome  during  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in  the 
hui  chapter  of  the  Acts,  it  may  be  shown  from  a 
dngle  fact  that  it  ooold  not  have  been  written  long 
before  the  end  of  the  two  years.  The  distress  of 
the  Philippians  on  account  of  Epaphroditus*  sickness 
was  known  at  Rome  when  the  Epistle  was  written ; 
St.  Luke  was  absent  from  Rome ;  and  lastly,  it  is 
obvious  froQk  Phil.  i.  20,  tnat  St.  Paul,  when  he 
wrote,  felt  his  position  to  be  very  critical,  and  we 
know  that  it  became  nMre  precarious  as  the  two 
years  drew  to  a  close.  In  A.D.  62  the  infimioua 
Tigellinus  succeeded  Burrus  the  upright  Praetorian 
pniefect  in  the  charge  of  St.  Paul's  person ;  and  the 
marriage  of  Poppaea  brought  his  imperial  judge 
under  an  influence  which,  if  exerted,  was  hostile  to 
St.  Paul.  Assuming  that  St.  Paul's  acquittal  and 
rdease  took  {dace  in  63,  we  may  date  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  early  in  that  year.  4.  The 
tcriter*8  acquaintance  with  the  Philippians. — St. 
Paul's  connexion,  with  Philippi  was  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which  gave  rise  to  the  writing  of  this 
Epistle.  St.  Paul  entered  its  walls,  a.d.  52  (Acts 
xvi.  12),  accompanied  by  Silas,  who  had  been  with 
him  since  he  started  from  Antioch,  and  by  TiuMthy 
and  Luke,  whom  he  had  afterwards  attached  to 
himself;  the  former  at  Derbe,  the  btter  quite  re- 
cently at  Troas.  There,  at  a  gieater  distance  fiom 
Jerusalem  than  any  Apostle  had  yet  penetrated, 
the  long-restrained  enei-gy  of  St.  Paul  was  again 
employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  Christian 
Chui-ch.  Philippi  was  endeared  to  St.  Paul,  not 
only  by  the  hospitality  of  Lydia,  the  deep  sym- 
pathy of  the  converts,  and  the  remarkable  miracle 
which  set  a  seal  on  his  preaching,  but  also  by  the 
successful  exeicise  of  his  missionary  activity  after 
a  long  suspense,  and  by  the  happy  oonsequeitces  of 
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his  undaunted  endurance  of  ignominies,  which  re- 
mained in  his  memoiy  (Phil.  i.  30)  afler  the  long 
interval  of  eleren  jears.     Leaving  Timothy  nud 
Lulce  to  watch  over  the  infant  Churdi,  Paul  and 
Silas  went  to  ThosTalonica  (1  These,  ii.  2),  whither 
they  were  followed  bj  the  alms  of  the  Philippians 
(Phil.  iv.  16),  and  thence  southwards.    Th^  next 
six  yeai-s  of  his  life  are  a  blank  in  our  records.     At 
the  end  of  that  period  he  is  found  again  (Acts  xx. 
6)  at  Philippi. — After  the  lapse  of  five  years,  spent 
chiefly  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  St.  Paul,  escnping 
fi'om   the  incensed   woi'shippers  of  the   Ephesian 
I)iana,  passed  through  Macedonia,  A.D.  57,  on  his 
way  to  Greece,  accompanied  by  the  Ephesians  Ty- 
chicus  and  Trophimus,  and  pi-obably  visited  Philippi 
for  the  second  time,  and  was  there  joined  by  Ti- 
mothy.    He  wrote  at  Philippi  his  second  Epistle 
to   the  Corinthians.     On   retuining  from  Greece 
(Acts  XX.  4),  he  again  found  a  refuge  among  his 
fiiithful  Philippians,  where  he  spent  some  days  at 
Easter,  a.d.  58,  with  St.  Luke,  who  accompanied 
him  when  he  sailed  fiom  Neapolis.     Once  more,  in 
hia  Roman  captivity  (a.d.  62)  their  cara  of  him 
revived  again.     They  sent  Epaphroditus,  bearing 
their  alms  for  the  Apostle's  support,  and  ready  also 
to  tender  his  pei-sonal  service  (Phil.  ii.  25).     5. 
Scope  and  contents  of  the  Epistle. — St.  Paul's  aim 
in  writing  is  plainly  this :  while  acknowledging  the 
alms  of  the  Philippians  and  the  personal  services  of 
their  m^isenger,  to  give  them  some  information  re- 
specting his  '«wn  condition,  and  some  advice  respect- 
ing theirs.     Afler  the  inscription  (i.  1-2)  in  which 
Timothy  as  the  second  father  of  the  Church   is 
joined  with  Paul,  he  sets  forth  his  own  condition 
(i.  3-26),  his  prayers,  care,  and  wishes  for  his  Phi- 
lippians, with  the  troubles  and  unceiiainty  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  his  hope  of  evoitually  seeing 
them  again.     Then  (i.  27-ii.  18)  he  eihorts  them 
to  those .  particular  virtues  which  he  would  rejoice 
to  see  them  practising  at  the  present  time.     He 
hopes  soon  to  hear  a  good  report  of  them  (ii.  19- 
30),  either  by  sending  Timothy,  or  by  going  him- 
self to  them,  as  he  now  sends  Kpaphjroditus  whose 
diligent  service  is  highly  commended.     Reverting 
(iii.  1-21)  to  the  tone  of  joy  which  runs  through 
the  preceding  descriptions  and  exhoi-tations — as  in 
i.  4,  18,  25,  ii.  2,  16,  17,  18,  28— he  bids  them 
take  heed  that  their  joy  be  in  the  Lord,  and  warns 
them, as  he  had  often  previously  warned  them  (pro- 
bably  in  his   last   two  visits),  against  admitting 
itinerant  Judaising  teachers,  the  tendency  of  whose 
doctrine  was  towards  a  vain  confidence  in   mere 
eartlily  things  ;  in  contrast  to  this,  he  exhorts  them 
to  follow  him  in  placing  their  trust  humbly  but 
entirely  in  Christ,  and  in  pi-essing  forward  in  their 
Christian  course,   with  the  Resun^ect ion-day  con- 
stantly before  their  minds.     Again  (iv.  1-9),  ad- 
verting to  their  position  in  the  midst  of  unbelievers, 
he  beseeches  them,  even  with  ]>ersonal  appeals,  to 
be  fiiTO,  united,  joyful  in  the  LonI ;  to  be  full  of 
prayer  and  peace,  and  to  lead  such  a  life  as  must 
approve  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  men.  Lastly 
(iv.  10-23),  he  thanks  them  for  the  contribution 
sent  by  Epaphroditus  for  his  support,  and  concludes 
with  salutations  and  a  benediction.     6.  Effect  of 
the  Epistle. — We  have  no  accoimt  of  the  reception 
of  this  Epistle  by  the  Philippians.     Except  doubtful 
traditions  that  Erastus  was  their  first  bishop,  and 
with  Lydia  and  Parmenas  W(i8  martyred  in  their 
city,  nothing  is  recorded  of  them  foi  the  next  forty- 
foui'  years.     Now,  though  we  cannot  tiace  the  im- 
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mediate  eflect  of  St  PhraPi  Epistle  od  <lie  VySSep* 
pians,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  oaatribated  to 
form  the  character  of  their  Church,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Polycarp.     It  is  evident  from  Puljcarp'a 
Epistle  that  the  Church,  by  the  givce  of  God  and 
the  guidance  of  the  Apostle,  had  paved  through 
those  trials  of  which  SL  Paul  warned  it,  aad  hod 
not  gone  bock  from  the  high  degree  of  ChxintiaD 
attainments  which  it  reached  under  SL  Foul's  oral 
and  written  teaching  (Pblyc.  i.,  iii.,  ix^  zu).    7. 
The  Church  at  Borne.— The  state  of  the  Church  at 
Rome  should  be  considered  before  entering  on  the 
study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.    Soncthiiig 
is  to  be  learned  of  its  condition  about  A«D.  58  finom 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  about  a.d.  61  from  Acta 
xxviii.     St.  Paul's  preseooe  in  Rome,  tho  fioedom 
of  speech  allowed  to  him,  and  the  personol  freedom 
of  his  fellow-labourers  were  the  means  of  infuuig 
fresh  missionary  activity  into  the  Churdi  (Phil.  L 
12-14).     It  was  in  the  work  of  Christ  that  Epa- 
phroditus was  worn  out  (ii.  30).     8.  Character* 
istic  featurei  of  the  Epistle. — Strangely  full  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving  amidst  adversity,  like  the  Apostle's 
midnight  hymn  from  the  depth  of  hte  Philippiao 
dungeon,  this  Epistle  went  forth  from  hia  prisoo  aft 
Rome.    In  moat  other  epistles  he  writes  with  a 
sustained  effort  to  instruct,  or  with  sorrow,  or  with 
indignation ;  he  is  striving  to  supply  impericGt,  or 
to  connect  erroneous  teaching,  to  put  down  sob- 
dalous  impurity,  or  to  heal  schism  in  the  Chuth 
which  he  addroses.     But  in  this  Epistle,  thoi^ 
he  knew  the  Philippians  intimately,  and  was  not 
blind  to  th*  faults  and  tendencies  to  fault  of  sods 
of  them,  yet  he  mentions  no  evil  so  characteristie  ti 
the  whole  Church  as  to  call  for  general  oenaare  sa 
his  part,  or  amendment  on  theirs.     Of  all  his  £pis* 
ties  to  Churches,  none  has  so  little  of  an  oflSoil 
character  as  this.    The  Epistle  to  the  PhiJippioDi  ii 
found  in  all  the  principal  uncial,  manuscripts,  vis. 
in  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  J,  K.     In  C,  however,  tbe 
verses  preceding  i.  22,  and  those  following  ni.  5, 
are  wanting. 

Fhilii'tia  (Heb.  Pelesheih),  The  word  thas 
translated  (in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  Ixxxvii.  4,  cviii.  9)  is  in 
the  original  identical  with  that  elsewhere  rendeiei 
Palestine. 

Phil'iltiAet.  The  origin  of  the  Philistinca  is  bo- 
where  expressly  stated  in  the  Bible;  but  as  the 
prophets  describe  them  as  **  the  Philistines  fiom 
Caphtor"  (Am.  ix.  7),  and  •*the  remnant  of  the 
maritime  district  of  Caphtor"  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  it  ii 
prima  facie  probable  that  they  were  the  **Oapb- 
torims  which  came  out  of  Caphtor  "  who  expelled 
the  Avim  from  their  territory  and  occupied  it  in 
their  place  (Deut.  ii.  23),  and  that  these  again  were 
the  Caphtorim  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  genealogioBl 
table  among  the  descendanU  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  z. 
14).  But  in  establishing  this  conclusion  certain 
difficulties  present  themselves :  in  the  first  {dace,  it 
is  obser\'able  that  in  Gen.  x.  14  the  Philistines  an 
connected  with  the  Casluhim  rather  than  the  Caph- 
torim. The  clause  seems  to  have  an  appropnate 
meaning  in  its  presrat  position:  it  looks  like  sa 
interpolation  into  the  original  docum^it  with  the 
vi«A  of  explaining  when  and  where  the  name  Phi- 
listine was  first  applied  to  the  people  whose  proper 
appellation  was  Caphtorim.  But  a  second  and  nora 
serious  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  lai^age  of  the 
Philistines  ;  for  while  the  Caphtorim  were  Hamiti^ 
the  Philistine  Uingtuige  is  held  to  have  been  Shcnitic. 
The  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  question  of  ha* 
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Cs|«htorim  adopted  the  Ungaage  of  the  conquered 
Arim,  or  that   they  diverged   from  the  Hamitic 
stock  at  a  period  whea  the  dLttinctive  features  of 
Hamitism  and  Shemitism  were  yet  in  embryo.     A 
third  objection  to  their  i^ptian  origin  is  raised 
from  the  application  of  the  term  **  uncircumcised  " 
to  them  (1  Sam.  xvii.  26 ;  2  Sam.  i.  20),  whei^eas 
the  Egyptians  were  circumcised  (Herod,  ii.  3G). 
But  this  objection  is  answered  by  Jer.  iz.  25,  26, 
where  the  same  term  is  in  some  sense  applied  to  the 
Egyptians,  however  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
fctatemcDt  of  Heitxiotus.    The  next  question  that 
arises  relates  to  the  early  movements  of  the  Phi- 
listines.     I(  has  been  very  geoei-ally  assumed  of 
late  7«UB  that  Oaphtor  represents  Crete,  and  that 
tile  Philistines  migrated  from  that  island,  either 
directly  or  through  felgypt,  into  Palestine.     This 
bypothesb  presupposes  the  Shemitic  oiigin  of  the 
Philistines.     Moreovei-,  the  name  C!aphtor  can  only 
be  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Ck>ptos.     But  the 
Cretan  oiigin  of  the  Philistines  has  been  deduced, 
not  so  much  from  the  name  Oaphtor,  as  from  that 
of  the  Cherethites.     This  name  in  its  Hebrew  form 
bears  a  clobe  resemblance  to  Ciete,  and  is  rendered 
Cretans  in  the  LXX.     But  the  mere  coincidence  of 
the  names  cannot  pass  for  much  without  some  cor- 
roborative totimony.     Without  therofore  asserting 
that  migrations  may  not  have  taken  place  from 
Crete  to  Philistia,  we  nold  that  the  evidence  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  they  did  /s  insufficient.     The 
last  point  to  be  decided  in  a>nnexion  with  the  early 
)ustory  of  the  Philistines  is,  the  time  when  they 
settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.     If  we  were  to  re- 
atriet  ourselves  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  we 
abonld  conclude  that  this  took  place  before  the  time 
of  Abraham :  for  they  ai-e  noticed  in  his  day  as  a 
pastoral  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gerar  (Gen. 
axi.  32,  S4,  ixvi.  1,  8).     The  interval  that  elapi<ed 
betwem  Abraham  and  the  exodus  seems  sufficient 
to  allow  for  the  alteration  that  took  place  in  the 
position  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  transformation 
/itMD  a  pastoial  tribe  to  a  settled  and   poweiful 
nation.     But  such  a  view  luis  not  met  with  accept- 
anoe  among  modem  critics,  partly  because  it  leaves 
the   migrations  of  tlie  Philistines  wholly   uncon- 
nected with  any  known  historical  event,  and  partly 
because  it  does  not  serve  to  explain  the  great  in- 
crease of  their  powei*  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
To  meet  these  two  requii-ements  a  double  migration 
on  the  part  of  the  Philistines,  or  of  the  two  branches 
of  that  nation,  has  been  suggested.   The  view  adopted 
by  Movers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  carried  wesU 
^rard  from   Pklestine  into   Lower  Kgypt  by   the 
stream  of  the  Hyksos  movement  at  a  period  subse^ 
qoent  to  Abraham ;   from  Egypt  they  passed  to 
Crete,  and  returned  to  Palestine  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Judges.     This  is  inconsistent  with  the  notices 
in  Joshoa.     Ewald,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
GeBokkhte  propounds  the  hypothesis  of  a  double 
immigration  from  Crete,  the  first  of  which  took 
l^ace  in  the  anti-patriarchal  period,  as  a  consequence 
either  of  the  Canaanitish  settlement  or  of  the  Hyksos 
movement,  the  second  in  the  time  of  tho  Judges. 
We  cannot  regard  the  above  views  in  any  a|Uer 
hf^t  than  as  speculations,  built  up  on  very  slight 
dala,  and  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  fail  to 
zveoodle  the  statements  of  Scripture.     One  point 
am,  we  think,  be  satisfactorily  shown,  viz.,  that 
the  hypothesis  of  a  second  immigration  is  not  needed 
io  oinler  to  aocoont  for  the  giowth  of  the  Philistine 
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power.    Their  geographical  position  and  their  reh»> 
tions  to  neighbouring  nations  will  account  lor  it. 
Between  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Joshua,  the 
Philistines  had  changed  their  quaiteia,  and  had  ad- 
vanced northwards  into  the  Shephelah  or  plain  of 
Philistia.     This  pUun  has  been  in  all  ages  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  richness  of  its  soil ;  its  fields  of 
standing  com,  its  vineyards  and  odive-yards,  are  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  SMU'ipture  (Judg.  xv.  5) , 
and  in  time  of  &mine  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
was  the  hope  of  Palestine  (2  K.  viii.  2).     It  was 
also  adapted  to  the  growth  of  military  power ;  for 
while  tl^  plain  itself  peimitted  the  use  of  war- 
chaiiots,  which  were  the  chief  arm  of  offence,  th<* 
occasional  elevations  which  rise  out  .of  it  offered 
secure  sites  for  towns  and  stroi^liolds.     It  was, 
moreover,  a  commerckil  country ;  from  its  position 
it  must  have  been  at  all  times  the  great  thorough- 
fare between  Phoenicia  and  Syria  in  the  noith,  and 
Egypt  and  Arabia  in  the  south.     The  Philistiues 
probably   possessed  a  navy;   for  they  had  ports 
attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashkelon ;  the  LXX.  speaks 
of  their  ships   in  its  version  of  Is.  xi.  14;  and 
they  are  represented   as  attacking  tlie  Egyptians 
out  of   ships.      They  'had    at    an    early  period 
attained   proficiency  in  the  arts  of  peace.     Their 
wealth  was  abundant  (Judg.  zvi.  5, 18),  and  they 
appear  in  all  respects  to  have  be»a  a  prosperous 
people.    Possessed  of  such  elements  of  power,  the 
Philistines  had  attained  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
an  important  position  among  eastera  nations.  About 
B.C.  1209  we  find  them  engaged  in  successful  wai* 
with  the  Sidonians  (Jus^,  xviii.  3).     About  the 
same  period,  but  whether  before  or  aflei'  is  uncer- 
tain, they  were  engaged  in  a  naval  war  with  Ka» 
meses  III.  of  Egypt,   in  conjunction  with  other 
Mediteiranean  nations.     And  now  to  recur  to  the 
Biblical  narrative :— The  temtory  of  the  Philistines^ 
having  been  once  occupied  by  the  Canaanites,  formed 
a  portion  of  the  promised  land,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2, 12,  45-47).     No 
portion,  however,  of  it  was  oonquei-ed  in  the  life- 
time of  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  2^  and  even  after  his 
death  no  peimanent  conquest  was  effected  (Judg. 
iii.  3),  though,  on  the  authority  of  a  somewhat 
doubtful  passage,  we  ai'e  informed  that  the  three 
cities  of  Gaza,  Aslikelon,  and  Ekron  were  taken 
(Judg.  i.  18).     The  Philistines,  at  all  events,  soou 
recovered  these,  and  commenced  an  aggressive  policy 
against  the  Israelites,  by  which  they  gained  a  com*? 
plete  ascendancy  over  them.     Individual  heroes 
wei-e  raised  up  from  time  to  time  whose  achieve- 
ments might  well  kindle  patriotism,  such  as  Sham- 
gar  the  son  of  Anath  (Judg.  iii.  31),  and  still  more 
Samson  (Judg.  xiii.-xvi.) :  but  neither  of  the&e  men 
succeeded  in  permanently  tlirowing  off  the  yoke. 
Under  Eli  there  was  an  organised  but  unsuccessful 
resistance  to  the  enooachments  of  the  Philistines, 
who  were  met  at  Aphek  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).     The  pro- 
duction of  the  ark  on  this  occasion  demonstiutes  the 
greatness  of  the  emergency,  and  its  loss  maiiied 
the  lowest  depth  of  Israel's  d^radation.     The  next 
action  took  place  under  Samuel's  leadership,  and  the 
tide  of  success  turned  in  Israel's  favour.  The  Israel- 
ites now  attributed  their  past  weakness  to  (heir 
want  of  unity,  and  they  desired  a  king,  with  the 
special  object  of  leading  them  against  the  foe  (1  Sam. 
viii.  20).     As  soon  as  Saul  was  prepared  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  he  occupied  with  his  army  a  position 
at  Michmash,  commanding  the  defUcs  ksading  to 
the  Jordan  valley,  and  his  heroic   son  Jonathan 
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gave  the  sigiml  for  a  rising  by  overthrowing  the 
pillar  which  the  Philistines  had  placed  there.     The 
diallenge  was  accepted;   the  Philistines   invaded 
the  central  district  with  an  immense  Force,  and, 
hAving  dislodged  Saul   from  Michmash,  occupied 
it  themselves,  and  sent  forth  predatory  bands  into 
the  sarrounding  country.    The   Israelites  shortly 
after  took  up  a  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
i-avine  at  Geba,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  con- 
fusion  consequent  upon  Jonathan's  daring  feat,  in< 
flioted  a  tremendous  slaughter  upon  the  enemy 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  xiv.).     No  attempt  was  made  by  the 
rhiliatinea  to  regain   tlieir  supremacy  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  scene  of  the  next  contest 
shows  the  altered  strength  of  the  two  parties:  it 
was  no  longer  in  the  cential  country,  but  in  a  ravine 
leading  down  to  the  Philistine  plain,  the  valley  of 
Elah,  the  position  of  which  is  about  14  miles  S.W. 
of  Jerusalem:  on  this  occasion  the  prowess  of  young 
Diivid  secured  success  to  Israel,  and  the  foe  was 
pursued  to  the  gates  of  Gath  and  Ekran  (1  Sam. 
zvii.).     The  power  of  the  Philistines  was,  however, 
still   intact  on  their  own  territory.    The  boixler 
^varfiupe  was  continued.     The  scene  of  the  next  con- 
flict was  fiir  to  the  north,  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon. 
The  battle  on  this  occasion  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Israelites:  Saul  himself  penshed,  and  the  Philistines 
penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occupied  the  for- 
saken cities  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1-7).     On  the  appoint- 
ment of  David  to  be  king  over  the  united  tribes, 
the   Philistines   attempted  to  counterbalance  the 
advantage   by  an  attack    on   the  pei-son   of   the 
king :  they  therefora  penetrated  into  the  valley  of 
R^hairo,  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  pushed  for- 
ward an  advanced  post  as  far  as  Bethlehem  (1  Chr. 
xi.  16).     David  twice  attacked  them  at  the  former 
spot,  and  on  each  occasion  with  signal  success,  in 
the  first  case  capturing  their  images,  in  the  second 
pursuing  them  **  from  Geba  until  thou  come  to 
Gazer"   (2  Sam.  v.  17-25;    1  Chr.  xiv.  8-16). 
Henceforth  the  Israelites  appear  as  the  aggressoix : 
about  seven  years  after  tJie  defeat  at   Kephaim, 
David,   who  had  now  consolidated  his  power,  at- 
tacked them  on  their  own  soil,  and  took  Gath  with 
its  dependencies  (I  Chr.  xviii.  1),  and  thus  (ac- 
cording to  one  interpretation  of  the  obscure  expres- 
won  •*  Methcg-ammab  "  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1)  "  he  took 
the  arm-bridle  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines," 
or  (according  to  another)  '*  he  took  the  bridle  of  the 
metropolis  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines'' — 
meaning  in  either  case  that  their  ascendancy  was 
utterly  broken.     The  whole  of  Philistia  was  in- 
cluded in  Solomon's  empire.     The  division  of  the 
empii-e  at  Solomon's  death  was  favourable  to  the  Phi- 
listine cause:    Rehoboam   secured  himself  agaim^t 
them  by  fortifying  Gath  and  other  cities  bordenng 
on  the  plain  (2  Chr.  xi.  8) :  the  Israelite  monarchs 
were  either  not  so  prudent  or  not  so  powerful,  for 
they  allowed  the  Philistines  to  get  hold  of  Gib- 
bethon  (1  K.  xr.  27,  xvi.  15).     Judah  meanwhile 
had  lost  the  tribute  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11).     The  in- 
creasing weakness  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  under  the 
attacks  of  Hazael  led  to  the  recoveiy  of  Gath,  which 
was  afterwards  dismantled  and  probably  destroyed 
by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6 ;  2  K.  xii.  17).    We  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines  were  kept  in 
subjection  until  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18).     A  few  years  later  the  Philistines,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians,  and  perhaps 
as  the  subject-allies  of  the  latter,  carried  on  a  series 
of  attacks  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Is.  ix.  11,  IL'). 
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Hezekiah  formed  an  alliaooe  with  the  EgypUm^  m 
a  counterpoise  to  the  Aasyrians,  and  the  poiMMoa 
of  Philistia  became  benoetbrth  the  tnnbg-poiBt  of 
the  strnegle  between  the  two  great  enpiras  of  tht 
Kast.     The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  gOMn]  of 
Sai^n,  made  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  took 
Ashdod,  as  the  key  of  that  oonntij  (Is.  zx.  1,  4,  5). 
Under  Seonacherib  Philistia  was  again  the  teant  of 
important  operations.     The  Assyrian  svprcBBary 
was  restored  by  Esar-haddon,  and  it  iwems  probable 
that  the  Assyrians  retained  their  hold  oo  Adkbd 
until  its  capture,  after  a  long  tiegt,  by  PsMinDe- 
tichus.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Phifittia  was 
traversed  by  a  vast  Scythian  horde  on  their  wtj  to 
Egypt    The  Egyptian  ascendancy  was  aet  aa  jet  re» 
established,  fbr  we  find  the  next  king,  NecOyOOiBpeUid 
to  besi^  Gaza  on  his  return  from  the  hattk  cf 
Megiddo.     A  tier  the  death  of  Nceo,  the  oootest  was 
rraewed  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldnani 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  result  waa  speeiany 
di8astit>us  to  the  Philistines.    The  *'okl  hatred 
that  the  I^ilistines  bore  to  the  Jews  waa  czhibittd 
in  acts  of  hostility  at  the  time  of  the  Babykoha 
captivity  (Rz.  xxv.  15-17):  but  on  the  return  this 
was  somewhat  abated,  for  some  of  the  Jews  mania! 
Philbtine  women,  to  the  great  scandal   of  tlieir 
rulers  (Neh.  ziii.  23,  24).     Frmn  this  time  the 
history  of  Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  stn^ks  «f 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms.     The  latest   nodns 
of  the  Philistines  as  a  natJoo,  occor  in  1  Maee. 
iii.-v.     With  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  Flu- 
listines  our  information  is  very  scanty.     The  fire 
chief  dties  had,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  cn- 
stituted  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  restrietod, 
however,  in  all  probability,  to  matters  of  oAcaa 
and  defence.     Fjach  was  under  the  govemment  ef  a 
prince  whose  official  title  was  tertn  (Josh.  xiii.  3; 
Judg.  iii.  3,  &c.),  and  occasionally  stcr  (1  Sua. 
xviii.  30,  xxix.  6).     Each  town  possessed  its  ova 
territoiy.      The   Philistines   appear   to   have  beta 
deeply  imbued  with  superstition :  they  carried  their 
idols  with  them  on  their  campaigns  (2  Sam.  v.  21), 
and   proclaimed   their  victories   in  their  preseace 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  9).     The  gods  whom  thej  chiefly 
worshipped  were  Dagoo  (Judg.  xvi.  23;  1  Sam.  v. 
3-5  ;  1  Chr.  x.  10  ;  1  Mace.  x.  83)  ;  Ashtaroth  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  10;  Herod,  i.  105);  Baal-zebub  (2  K. 
i.  2-6) ;  and  Decerto,  who  was  honoured  at  A^ 
kelon  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4),  though  unnoticed  in  the 
Bible.     Priests  and  divineis  (1  Sam.  ri.  2)  were 
attached  to  the  various  seats  of  worship. 

FhUorogOf .  A  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  St. 
Paul  sends  his  salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  15).  Hcode- 
Hippolytus  makes  him  one  of  the  70  disciples,  sad 
bishop  of  Sinope. 

Fldlofophy.  It  is  the  object  of  the  fbUowmg 
article  to  give  some  account  (I.)  of  that  devdop* 
ment  of  thought  among  the  Jews  which  answvied 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  West :  (II.)  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  preparatory  (propaedeutic)  office  cfOntk 
philosophy  in  relation  to  Christianitj ;  (III.)  of  the 
systematic  progress  of  Greek  philosophy  as  fbrmiag 
a  complete  whole;  and  (IV.)  of  the  oootact  of 
Christianity  with  philosophy.— I.  TllK  Pniij(D0O- 
PHio  DisciPUNE  OP  THE  JEWS. — Phiksophy,  if 
we  limit  the  word  strictly  to  describe  the  free  par- 
suit  of  knowledge  of  which  truth  is  the  one  eae»- 
plete  end,  is  es&eutialiy  of  Western  growth.  In  the 
East  the  search  after  wii^dom  has  always  beeo  esa- 
nectcd  with  practice.  The  history  of  the  Jews  oflers 
no  exception  to  this  remark:  there  »  no  Jtwvk 
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band  spacnlatiop  and  actkni  meet  in  tnith;  and 
periiape  tbe  most  ofarious  lesson  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment lies  in  tbe  gradiial  oonstniction  of  a  divine 
philoaophy  hj  hei,  and  not  by  speculation.  The 
method  of  Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life  to  God ; 
the  method  of  krael  (so  to  speak)  waa  to  proceed 
from  God  to  life.  The  axioms  of  one  system  are  the 
condpaioos  of  the  other.  The  one  led  to  tbe  success 
whn  abandonment  of  the  noblest  domains  of  science 
whidi  man  had  claimed  oiiginally  as  his  own,  till 
H  left  bare  systems  of  morality ;  the  other,  in  the 
folnesi  of  time,  prepared  many  to  welcome  the  Christ 
— the  Truth.  The  philosophy  of  tbe  Jews,  using 
the  word  in  a  lai^  sense,  is  to  be  sought  for  raUier 
in  the  progress  of  the  national  life  tlum  in  special 
books.  Step  by  step  the  idea  of  the  fiunily  was 
raited  into  that  of  the  people ;  and  the  kingdom 
fomiafaed  the  basis  of  those  wider  promises  which 
indoded  all  nations  in  one  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
aoctal,  the  political,  the  oosmical  relatious  of  man 
were  trMed  out  gradually  in  relation  to  God.  The 
philoeophy  of  the  Jews  is  thus  essentially  a  moral 
philoaophy,  resting  on  a  definite  connexion  with 
God.  The  doctrines  of  Creation  and  Providence,  of 
an  Infinite  Divine  Person  and  of  a  responsible  human 
will,  which  elsewhere  form  the  ultimate  limits  of 
Rwenlation,  are  here  assumed  at  the  outset.  The 
nmdamental  ideas  of  the  Divine  government  found 
cnpreasion  in  words  as  well  as  in  life.  The  PttUms, 
which,  among  the  other  infinite  lessons  which  they 
eonrey,  give  a  deep  insight  into  the  need  of  a  per- 
sonal apprehension  of  ti'uth,  everywhei-e  declare  the 
abaolute  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  material  and 
moral  worlds.  One  man  among  all  b  distinguished 
among  the  Jews  as  *'  tbe  wise  man."  The  descrip- 
tino  whidi  is  given  of  his  writings  serves  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  national  view  of  philosophy  (IK. 
hr.  30-33).  Tbe  lesw>n  of  practical  duty,  the  full 
nttfrance  of**  a  Urge  heart "  (Ibid.  29),  the  careful 
study  of  God's  creatures:  this  is  the  sum  of  wi^lom. 
Tet  in  tad  the  very  practical  aim  of  this  philosophy 
leads  to  the  revelation  of  the  most  subUme  truth. 
Wisdom  was  gradually  felt  to  be  a  Person,  throned 
bj  God,  and  holding  converse  with  men  (Prov. 
Tiii.).  She  was  seen  to  stand  in  open  enmity  with 
**  the  stnmge  woman,*'  who  sought  to  draw  them 
■side  by  sensuous  attractions ;  and  thus  a  new  step 
WIS  made  towards  the  central  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity—the Incarnation  of  the  Word.  Two  books  of 
the  Bible,  Job  and  Eoclesiastes,  of  which  the  latter 
■t  any  nte  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  close  of  the 
kingdom  J  approach  more  nearly  than  any  others  to 
the  type  of  philosophical  discussions.  But  in  both 
the  problon  is  moral  and  not  metaphysical.  The 
one  deals  with  the  evils  which  afflict  **  the  per^t 
■nd  upright ;"  the  other  with  the  vanity  of  all  the 
poTsoita  and  pleasures  of  eailh.  The  method  of 
inqniry  is  in  both  cases  abrupt  and  irr^ular.  The 
Oqitivity  necessarily  exercised  a  profound  influence 
npaa  Jewish  thought.  The  teaching  of  Persia  seems 
to  hnve  been  designed  to  supply  important  dements 
in  the  education  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it  did  yet 
more  than  this.  The  imagery  of  Ezekiel  (chap,  i.), 
fSTe  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  form  of  mystical 
meuhtion.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  this  earliest 
Aabbala  (t. « .  Tradition")  received  a  deflnite  form  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  great  divi- 
slons  of  which  it  is  composed,  **  tbe  chariot "  (Mer- 
aabak,  Ex.  i.)  and  **  the  Creation  "  {Bereshith^  Gen. 
!•)»  fbnnd  a  wide  developuieut  before  the  Christian 
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The  first  dealt  with  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  Himself;  tbe  second  with  His  manifestation  in 
Nature;  and  as  the  doctrine  was  handed  down 
onUly,  it  received  naturally,  both  from  its  extent 
and  form,  great  additions  from  foreign  sources.  On 
the  one  side  it  was  open  to  the  Persian  doctrine  of 
emanation,  on  the  other  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation ;  and  the  tradition  was  deeply 
impressed  by  both  before  it  was  first  committed  to 
writing  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  ceotuir.  At  pre- 
sent the  original  sources  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Kabbala  are  the  Sepher  Jetxirah,  or  Book  of  Crea- 
tion, and  the  Sepher  Hazohatt  or  Book  of  Splen- 
dour. The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Persia  thus 
gave  rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Their  contact 
with  Greece  was  mariced  bj  the  rise  of  distinct  sects. 
In  the  third  century  B.C.  the  great  doctor  Antigonus 
of  Socho  bears  a  Greek  name,  and  popular  belief 
pointed  to  him  as  the  teacher  dT  Sadoc  and  Boetbus, 
the  supposed  founders  of  Jewish  rationalism.  At 
any  rate,  we  may  date  from  this  time  the  twofold 
division  of  Jewish  speculation  which  cmresponds  to 
the  chief  tendencies  of  practical  philosophy.  The 
Sadduoees  appear  as  the  suppoiien  of  human  free- 
dom in  its  widest  scope;  the  Pharisees  of  a  religious 
Stoicism.  At  a  later  time  the  cycle  of  doctrine  was 
completed,  when  by  a  natural  reaction  the  Essenes 
established  a  mystic  Asceticism.  The  conception  of 
wisdom  wluch  appeara  in  the  Book  of  Proverl» 
was  elaborated  with  greater  detail  aflei*wai^  [Wis- 
dom OF  Solomon],  both  in  P^estine  [Ecclesias- 
Ticus]  and  in  Egypt ;  bat  the  doctrine  of  the  Word 
is  of  greater  speculative  interest.  The  first  use  of 
the  term  Word  {Memra)^  based  upon  the  common 
formula  of  the  prophets,  is  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
(first  cent.  B.0.)>  in  which  **the  Wonl  of  God"  is 
commonly  substituted  for  God  in  His  immediate, 
personal  relations  with  man ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
round  this  traditional  rendering  a  fuller  doctrine  grew 
up.  But  there  is  a  clear  difference  between  the  idea 
of  the  Word  then  prevalent  in  Palestine  and  that  cur- 
rent at  Aleiandria.  In  Palestine  the  Word  appears 
as  the  ontward  mediator  between  God  and  man,  like 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant :  at  Alexandria  it  sppea]  s 
as  the  spiritual  connexion  which  opens  the  way  to 
revelation.  The  pre&ce  to  St.  John's  Gospel  in- 
cludes the  element  of  truth  in  both.— II.  The  Pa- 
TRisno  Reooonition  of  the  Propaedeutic 
Office  of  Gbebk  Philosopht. — ^The  Divine  dis- 
cipline of  the  Jews  was  in  nature  essentially  moral. 
The  lessons  which  it  was  designed  to  teach  were 
embodied  in  the  fiunily  and  the  nation.  Yet  this 
was  not  in  itself  a  complete  discipline  of  our  nature. 
The  reason,  no  less  than  the  will  and  the  affections, 
had  an  office  to  discbarge  in  preparing  man  for  the 
Incarnation.  The  process  and  the  i»ue  in  tbe  two 
cases  were  widely  different,  but  they  were  in  some 
sense  complementary.  Even  in  time  this  relation 
holds  good.  The  divine  kingdom  of  the  Jews  was 
just  overthrown  when  free  speculation  arose  in  the 
Ionian  colonies  of  Asia.  The  teaching  of  the  last 
prophet  nearly  synchronised  with  the  death  of  So- 
crates. All  other  differences  between  the  discipline 
of  reason  and  that  of  revelation  are  implicitly  in- 
cluded in  their  fundamental  difference  of  method. 
Philosophy  fiuled  as  a  religious  teacher  practically 
(Rom.  i.  21,  22),  but  it  bore  noble  witness  to  an 
inward  law  (Kom.  ii.  14,  15).  In  its  porcft  and 
grandest  forms  it  was  *'  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men 
to  Christ."  This  function  of  andent  philoeophy  is 
distinctly  recognised  by  numy  of  the  greatest  of  tlLi 
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fathers.  Bat  the  same  wiiters  in  other  places  sought 
to  explain  the  partial  harmony  of  Philosophy  and 
Kerelation  by  an  original  connexion  of  the  two. 
The  use  which  was  made  of  heathen  speculation 
by  heretical  writers  was  one  great  cause  of  its  dis- 
pniiigement  by  their  catholic  antagonists.  This 
variety  of  judgment  in  the  heat  of  controversy  was 
inevitable.  The  full  importance  of  the  history  of 
audeut  Philosophy  was  then  first  seen  when  all  ri- 
valry was  over,  and  it  became  possible  to  contem- 
I>Iate  It  as  a  whole,  animated  by  a  great  law,  often 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  Truth,  and  sometimes  by 
a  **  bold  venture  "  claiming  the  heritage  of  Faith.*- 
III.  TuE  Development  of  Greek  Philosophy. 
— ^The  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
derive  Western  Philosophy  from  Eastern  sources 
have  signally  ftiiled.  It  is  true  tliat  in  some  degree 
the  character  of  Greek  speculation  may  have  been 
influenced,  at  least  in  its  earliest  stages,  by  I'eligioiu 
ideas  which  were  originally  introduced  from  the 
East;  but  this  indirect  inflaence  does  nut  affect 
the  Ileal  originality  of  the  great  Greek  teachers.  The 
very  value  of  Greek  teaching  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
was,  as  &r  as  is  possible,  a  result  of  simple  Reason, 
or,  if  Faith  asserts  its  prerogative,  the  distinction  is 
sharply  marked.  Of  the  various  chissifications  of 
the  Greek  schools  which  have  been  proposed  the 
simplest  and  truest  seems  to  be  that  whidi  divides 
the  history  of  Philosophy  into  three  gi'eat  periods, 
the  first  reaching  to  the  era  of  the  Sophists,  the 
next  to  tlie  death  of  Aristotle,  the  third  to  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  first  period  the  world  object- 
ively is  the  great  centre  of  inquiry  :  in  the  second, 
the  '* ideas"  of  things,  truth,  and  being;  in  the 
third,  the  chief  interest  of  philosophy  falls  back 
upon  the  practii-al  conduct  of  life.  After  the  Chris- 
tian era  philosophy  ceased  to  have  any  true  vitality 
in  Greece,  but  it  nuide  fresh  efforts  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  life  at  Alexandria  and  Rome. 
1.  The  pre-Socratic  Schools, — ^The  first  Greek  phi- 
losophy was  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  follow 
out  in  thought  the  mythic  cosmogonies  of  eailier 
poets.  Wliat  is  the  one  permanent  element  which 
underlies  the  changing  forms  of  things? — this  was 
the  primary  inquiry  to  which  the  Ionic  school  en- 
deavoured to  hnd  an  answer.  Tuales  (cir.  B.C. 
0 10* 625)  pointed  to  moisture  (water)  as  the  one 
source  and  supporter  of  life.  Anaximenes  (cir. 
B.C.  520-480)  substituted  air  for  water.  At  a 
much  later  date  (cir.  B.O.  450)  DlOOENES  of  Apol- 
Ionia  represented  this  elementary '*  air"  as  endowed 
with  intelligence.  The  atomic  theory  of  Demo- 
CRiTUS  (dr.  U.C.  460-357)  offered  another  and 
luore  plausible  solution.  The  motion  of  his  atoms 
included  the  action  of  force,  but  he  whollv  omitted 
to  account  for  itj»  souixx.  Meanwhile  another  mode 
of  speculation  had  arisen  in  the  same  school.  In 
place  of  one  definite  clement  Anaxuiander  (B.C. 
01 0-547)  suggested  the  unlimited  as  the  adequate 
origin  of  all  >pedal  existences.  And  somewhat  more 
than  a  century  later  Anaxaooras  summed  up  the 
result  of  such  a  line  of  s{)eculation  :  '*  All  things 
were  together ;  then  mind  came  and  disposed  them 
in  order.'*  Thus  we  are  left  &ce  to  face  with  an 
ultimate  dualism.  The  Eleatic  school  started  from 
an  opposite  point  of  view.  Xenophanes  (cir.  B.C. 
530-50)  *'  looked  up  to  the  whole  heaven  and  said 
that  the  One  is  God."  ''Thales  saw  gods  in  all 
thingn :  Xenophanes  saw  all  things  in  God  "  (Thirl- 
wjill.  HisL  of  Or,  ii.  136).  Parmenioes  of  Elea 
(D.C.  500)  substituted  abi»tract  <*  being  "  ior  **  God  " 


in  the  syatem  of  Xenophanea,  and  dhtififMiel 
with  predsion  the  funclioiia  of  aeiiaa  and  nmuL, 
Zeno  of  £left  (cir.  B.G.  450>  developed  with  kfieal 
ingenuity  the  contradictions  involv«l  in  our  pereep- 
tious  of  things,  and  thus  fbrnuUl j  prepared  the  way 
for  soepUcitm.  The  teaching  vt'  HisaACLlTUt  (B.c. 
500)  offers  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  the  £le- 
atics.  So  fiur  from  contrasting  the  exiatcnt  and  the 
phenomenal,  be  boldly  idoitified  being  with  chai^ 
Rest  and  continuance  is 'death.  Tluit  whidi  it  ii 
the  instantaneoos  balance  of  contcndii^  powcra. 
The  philosophy  of  PrTHAOORia  (dr.  B.a  84O-510) 
is  subordinate  in  interest  to  hb  social  and  politicil 
theories,  though  it  supplies  a  link  in  the  ooone  of 
speculation :  others  had  laboured  to  trace  a  unity  in 
the  world  in  the  presence  of  one  underlying  dcflM&t 
or  in  the  idea  of  a  whole ;  he  sought  to  combine  tke 
separate  harmony  of  paxts  with  total  unity.  Ho- 
merical  unity  indudes  tlie  finite  and  the  infinite; 
and  in  the  relations  of  number  there  is  a  perftd 
gymmetry,  as  all  spring  out  of  the  fandamentil 
unit.  Thus  numbers  seemed  to  Pythagoras  to  bt 
not  only  **  patterns  "  of  things,  but  causes  oC  tbdr 
being.  2.  The  Socratic  Schools, — In  the  seond 
period  of  Greek  philoeoj^y  the  scene  and  snljeet 
were  both  changed.  A  philosophy  of  ideas,  wiog 
the  tei*m  in  its  widest  sense,  succeeded  a  philoso|iby 
of  nature.  In  three  generations  Greek  specalatioa 
reached  its  greatest  ^ory  in  the  teaching  oif  ^KialCi. 
Plato,  and  Aristotle.  The  famous  sentence  in  whick 
Aristotle  characterises  the  teaching  of  SOGRATES 
(B.C.  468-399)  places  his  scientific  position  in  Am. 
clearest  light.  There  are  two  things,  he  says,  which 
we  may  rightly  attribute  to  Socrates,  inductive  ns- 
soning,  and  general  definition.  By  the  fint  kt 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  pmnanent  element  wbkli 
underlies  the  changing  forms  of  appearances  and  the 
varieties  of  opinion :  by  the  second  he  fixed  the 
truth  which  he  had  thus  gained.  But,  besides  Has, 
Socrates  rendered  another  service  to  truth.  Etiuoi 
occupied  in  his  investigations  the  primary  plsoe 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  by  Physics.  The  great 
aim  of  his  induction  waste  establish  the  sovereignty 
of  Vii-tue.  He  affinned  the  existence  of  a  nnimsd 
law  of  right  and  wrong.  He  connected  philosophy 
with  action,  both  in  detail  and  in  general.  On  tlie 
one  side  he  upheld  the  supi^macy  of  Coosdencc^  es 
the  other  the  working  of  Pravidence.  Not  the  kaet 
fruitful  characteristic  of  his  teaching  was  what  may 
be  cilled  its  desultoriness.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
most  conflicting  opinions  were  maintained  by  sooie 
of  his  professed  followers  who  carried  out  isobted 
fi-agments  of  his  teaching  to  extreme  oooduaionfti 
The  truths  which  they  distorted  were  embodied  at 
a  later  time  in  more  reasonable  forms.  Plato  alone 
(B.C.  430-347),  by  the  breadth  and  noUeneai  of  his 
teaching,  was  the  true  successor  of  Socrates;  witb 
fuller  detail  and  greater  elaborateuess  of  parts,  his 
philosophy  was  as  manysided  as  that  of  his  master. 
Plato  possessed  two  commanding  powers,  which, 
though  apparently  incompatible,  are  in  the  hi^Mit 
sense  complementary :  a  matchless  destructive  dia- 
lectic, and  a  creative  imagination.  His  fiunoos  doe> 
triiies  of  Ideas  and  Recollection  are  a  solntioo  hf 
imagination  of  a  logical  difliculty.  The  "  myths 
of  Plato  play  a  most  important  part  in  his 
system.  They  answer  in  the  philosopher  to  Faith 
in  the  Christian.  The  great  difference  betwen 
Plato  and  Aristotle  (b.o.  384-32*2)  lies  in  tht 
use  which  Plato  thus  made  of  inuiginatioo  as 
the  exponent  of  instinct.    The  dialectic  of  PUto  ii 


M*  hiferior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle  f  x- 
bibiti  traoes  of  poetic  power  not  unworthy  of  Plato ; 
bat  Aristotle  never  allows  imagination  to  influence 
IMS  final  decision.  He  elaborated  a  perfect  method, 
ind  he  used  it  with  perfect  fairness.  His  writings, 
if  any,  contain  the  higheiit  utterance  of  pure  reason. 
Looking  back  oa  all  the  earlier  eflbrts  of  philosophy, 
be  pronounced  a  calm  and  Hnal  judgment.  It  fol- 
Iowa  necessarily  that  the  Phitonic  doctrine  of  ideas 
was  emphatically  rejected  by  Aristotle,  who  gave, 
howerer,  tiie  final  development  to  the  original  con- 
oeptioo  of  Socrates.  With  Socrates  **  ideas  ''  (gene- 
ral definitions)  were  mere  abstractions ;  with  Plato 
they  had  an  absolute  existence ;  with  Aiistotle  they 
bad  no  existence  separate  fix>m  things  in  which  they 
were  realised,  though  the  form  which  answei-s  to 
the  Platonic  idea,  was  held  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
thing  itsdf.  There  w  one  feature  common  in  essence 
to  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  which  has  not 
yet  been  noticed.  In  both,  i^thics  is  a  part  of 
Politics.  3.  The  poit-Socratic  Schooli.  — After 
Aristotle,  Philosophy  took  a  new  direction.  Specul- 
ation became  mainly  personal.  Epicurus  (B.C. 
352-270)  defined  the  object  of  Philosophy  to  be 
the  attainment  of  a  happy  life.  The  pursuit  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake  he  regarded  as  superfluous. 
He  rejected  dialectics  as  a  useless  study,  and  accepted 
the  senses,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  as 
the  criterion  of  truth.  Physics  he  subordinated 
Bitirely  to  Kthics.  But  he  ditl'ered  widely  from  the 
Cyrenaics  in  his  view  of  happiness.  The  happiness 
si  which  the  wise  man  aims  is  to  be  found,  he  said, 
net  in  momentary  gratification,  but  in  lifelong 
pteasore.  It  does  not  consist  neoessaiily  in  excite- 
DMUt  or  motion,  bat  often  in  absolute  tianquillity. 
The  gods,  who  were  assumed  to  be  supremely  happy 
and  eternal,  were  absolutely  free  from  the  disti'ac- 
tions  and  emotions  consequent  on  any  cai-e  for  the 
world  or  man.  All  Uiings  were  supposed  to  come 
intp  being  by  chance,  and  so  pass  away.  The  indi- 
ridoal  was  left  master  of  his  own  life.  While  Epi- 
cnnis  asserted  in  this  manner  the  claims  of  one  part 
of  man's  nature  in  the  conduct  of  life,  Zemo  of 
CStinm  (cir.  B.C.  280),  with  equal  paitiality,  advo- 
mted  a  purely  spiritual  (intellectual)  morality. 
The  opposition  between  the  two  was  complete.  The 
lutinite,  chanoe-foiined  worlds  of  the  one  stand  over 
sgainst  the  one  harmonious  world  of  the  other.  On 
the  one  side  are  Gods  regardless  of  material  things, 
oa  the  other  a  Being  peimeating  and  vivifying  all 
ereitioa.  This  diflei-enoe  necessarily  found  its  chief 
cxprenoh  in  Ethics.  For  when  the  Stoics  taught  that 
there  were  only  two  principles  of  things,  Matter, 
and  God,  Fate,  Reason,  it  followed  that  the  active 
principle  in  man  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  that  his 
duty  is  to  live  conformably  to  natui-e.  All  external 
thmgs  were  indifferent.  Reason  was  the  absolute 
aoTereign  of  man.  In  one  point  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoics  were  agreed.  They  both  regained  the  hap- 
piness and  culture  of  the  individual  as  the  highest 
eood.  Meanwhile  in  the  New  Academy  Platonism 
mfpenerated  into  scepticism.  Epicurus  found  an 
nothoritative  rule  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took 
rcfi^  in  what  seems  to  answer  to  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  *'  common  sea«e/'  and  maintained  that  the 
senses  give  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  object.  Caa- 
WRADEB  (B.C.  213-129)  combated  these  views,  and 
showed  that  sensation  cannot  be  proved  to  declare 
tlie  real  nature,  but  only  some  of  the  effects,  of 
ffcii^.  Scepticism  i-emained  as  the  last  issue  of 
speculation.    Bat  though  the  Greek  philosophers 
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fell  short  of  their  highest  aim,  it  needs  no  words  to 
show  the  work  which  they  dkl  as  pioneers  of  a  oni* 
versal  Churcli.  Step  by  step  great  questi<uis  weitr 
proposed — Fate,  Providence — Conscience,  Law — the 
State,  the  Man — and  answeis  were  given,  which  are 
the  more  insti-uctive  because  they  ai-e  generally  one^ 
sided.  The  complete  course  of  Philosophy  was  ran 
before  the  Christian  eia,  but  there  were  yet  two 
mixed  systems  aflerwaitls  which  offered  some  novel 
features.  At  Alexiindria  Platonism  was  united  with 
various  elements  of  Eastern  speculation,  and  for 
several  centuries  exercised  an  important  influence  oa 
Christian  doctriue.  At  Rome  Stoicism  was  vivified 
by  the  spirit  of  the  old  republic,  and  exhibited  the 
extreme  Western  type  of  Philosophy.  Of  the  first 
nothing  can  be  said  here.  But  the  Roman  Stoicism 
calls  for  brief  noUos  from  its  supposed  connexion 
with  Christian  moi-alitj  (Seneca,  f  ^' ».  65 ; 
Epictbtxts,  t  cir.  a.d.  115;  M.  Aureliub  Ak- 
TONINU8,  121-180).  The  superficial  coincklences 
of  Stoicism  with  the  N.  T.  are  certainly  numerous. 
Coinddenoes  of  thought,  and  even  of  language,  might 
easily  be  mcdtiplied.  But  beneath  this  external  re- 
semblance of  Stoicism  to  Christianity  the  later  Stoics 
were  fundamentally  opposed  to  it.  For  good  and 
for  evil  they  were  the  Pharisees  of  the  Gentile 
world.  Their  worship  was  a  sublime  egotism.  The 
Stoicism  of  M.  Aorelius  gives  many  of  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  but  without  their  founda- 
tion, whidi  can  find  no  pkioe  in  his  system.  The 
real  elements  of  grentness  in  M.  A  melius  ai-e  many, 
and  truly  Roman ;  but  the  study  of  his  Meditatiens 
by  the  side  of  the  N.  T.can  leave  little  doubt  that 
he  could  not  hare  helped  to  give  a  national  standing* 
place  to  a  Catholic  Chui-ch.— IV.  CfiRiSTiAKiTT 
IK  CONTACT  WITH  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY. — ^The 
only  direct  trace  of  the  contact  of  Christianity  with 
Western  Philosophy  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the  account 
of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  18),  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  apostolic  writings  to  show 
that  it  exercised  any  important  influence  upon  the 
early  Church  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  22-4).  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  Eastern  speculation,  which  penetrated 
more  deepl  j  through  the  mass  of  the  ))eople.  The 
**  philosophy "  against  which  the  Colossians  were 
warned  (Col.  ii.  8)  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
of  Eastern  origin,  containing  elements  simiUur  to 
those  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  various 
shapes  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  selfish  asceticism,  and  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  angels  (Col.  ii.  16-23); 
and  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  addressed  to  Ephesos, 
in  which  city  St.  Paul  anticipated  the  rise  of  fiUse 
teaching  (Acts.  xx.  30),  two  distinct  forms  of  error 
may  be  traced  in  addition  to  Judaism,  due  more  or 
less  to  the  same  influence.  The  writings  of  the 
sub-npostolic  age,  with  the  exception  of  the  famous 
anecdote  of  Justin  Martyr  {DkU,  2-4),  throw  little 
light  upon  the  relations  of  Christianity  and  Philo- 
sophy. One  book,  however,  has  been  preserved  in 
various  shapes,  which,  though  still  unaccountably 
neglected  in  Church  histoiies,  contains  a  vivid  deli- 
neation of  the  speculative  struggle  which  Christianity 
had  to  maintain  with  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 
The  Clementine  Homiltea  and  Recognitwna  are  a 
kind  of  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  in  subtlety  and 
richness  of  thought  yield  to  no  early  Christian  writ- 
ings. At  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  came  into  marked  intellectoal 
preeminence,  the  mutual  influence  of  Christianity 
and  Neo-Plntonism  opene<]  a  new  field  of  specul- 
ation, or  rather  the  two  systems  were  presented  in 
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forms  designed  to  meet  the  acknowledged  want*  of 
the  time.  Neo-FUtonism  was,  in  fiust,  an  attempt 
to  seiie  the  spirit  of  Christianitj  apart  from  its 
histonc  basis  and  human  elements.  The  want  which 
the  Alexandrine  Fathers  endeavoured  to  satisfy  is  in 
a  great  measure  the  want  of  our  own  time.  If 
Christianity  be  Truth,  it  must  have  points  of  special 
connexion  with  all  nations  and  all  periods.  Chris- 
tian Philosophy  may  be  in  one  sense  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  for  Christianity  confessedly  derives  its  firat 
principles  from  revelation,  and  not  from  simple 
reason ;  but  there  is  no  less  a  true  Philosophy  of 
Christianitj,  which  aims  to  show  how  completely 
these  meet  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  all  i^;es. 
The  exposition  of  such  a  Philosophy  would  be  the 
work  of  a  modem  Origen. 

Phin'Mi.  L  The  son  ofEleaxar  son  of  Aaron 
(1  Esdr.  V.  5  ;  viii.  2,  29  ;  2  Esdr.  i.  26;  Ecdus. 
xlv.  23  ;  1  Mace.  ii.  26).— 8.  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eli,  2  Esdr.  i.  2a.— 8.  A  Priest  or  Levite  of  the 
time  of  Ezra,  father  of  Eleazar  (1  Esdr.  viii.  63).^ 
4.  1  Esdr.  V.  31.    [Paseah,  2.] 

Fhi&'alUf.  Son  ofEleaxar  and  grandson  of  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  25).  His  mother  is  reowded  as  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Putiel.  Phinehas  is  memorable  for 
having  while  quite  a  youth,  by  his  seal  and  energy 
at  the  critical  moment  of  the  licentious  idolatry  of 
Shittim,  appeased  the  divine  wrath  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  plague  which  was  destroying  the  nation 
(Num.  zxv.  7).  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
special  approbation  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a  promise 
that  the  priesthood  should  remain  in  his  familj  for 
ever  (10-13).  He  was  appointed  to  accompany  as 
priest  the  expedition  by  which  the  Midianites  were 
destroyed  (xxxi.  6).  Many  years  later  he  also  headed 
the  party  who  were  despatched  from  Shiloh  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  Altar  which  the  trans-Joi*^ 
danio  tribes  were  reported  to  have  built  near  Jordan 
(Jush.  xxii.  13-32).  In  the  partition  of  the  country 
he  received  an  allotment  of  his  own — a  hill  on  Mount 
Ephraim  which  bore  his  name — Gibeath-Pinchas. 
Hei'e  his  &ther  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  33).  During 
the  life  of  Phinehas  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  the  great  family  of  the  Koitihites  or  Korhites 
who  guai*deii  the  enti-ances  to  the  sacred  tent  and 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  (1  Chr.  ix.  20).  Afler 
Kleazar's  death  he  became  high  priest — the  3rd  of 
the  series.  In  this  capacity  he  is  inti'oduced  as 
giving  the  oracle  to  the  nation  during  the  whole 
struggle  with  the  Benjamites  on  the  matter  of  Gibeah 
( Judg.  XX.  28 ).  The  verse  which  closes  the  Book  of 
Joshua  is  ascribed  to  Phinehas,  as  the  description 
of  the  death  of  Moses  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is 
to  Joshua.  The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  a  place  of  great 
rpsort  to  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  shown  at 
Ahoeriah,  four  miles  S.E.  of  Nabius.^L  Second  son 
of  Eli  (ISam.  i.  3,  ii.  34,  iv.  4,  11,17,  19,xiv.3). 
Phinehas  was  killed  with  hU  brother  by  the  Philis- 
tines when  the  ark  was  captured.  He  is  intro- 
duced, apparently  by  mistake,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Ezra  iu  2  Esdr.  i.  2a.— 8.  A  Levite  of  Ezra's  time 
(Ezr.  viii.  33),  unless  the  meaning  be  that  Eleazar 
was  of  the  family  of  the  great  Phinehas. 

Phi'fon.  The  Gi^eek  tbrm  of  the  name  PisON 
(Ecflus.  xxiv.  25). 

Fhleg'oxL.  A  Christian  at  Rome  whom  St  Paul 
salutes  (^Koro.  xvi.  14).  Pseudo^Hippolytus  makes 
him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  and  bishop  of 
Marathon. 

FlUMlia,  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant, of  the  Ciiristian  persons  the  detailed  mention 


of  whom  inis  nearly  all  the  hrt  dintar  «f  ttit 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  What  it  Mid  of  her  (lUn. 
xvi.  1, 2)  It  worthy  of  especial  notiee,  beeaoM  oCita 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  dtacomta  «f  tht 

Apostolic  Church. 
Phoeni'oe,  Fhotnio'im,  a  tract  of  eouatiy,  of 

which  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  principal  dtaas,  to 
the  north  of  Palestine,  along  the  oowt  of  tha  Medi- 
terranean Sea ;  bounded  l^  that  sen  oq  tha  wwt, 
and  by  the  mountain  range  of  L^moob  on  die  easL 
The  name  was  not  the  one  by  which  its  nativa  ialMb- 
itants  called  it,  but  was  given  to  it  by  tho  Gndn^ 
The  native  name  of  Phoei^cia  wat  Kenaan  (Ommmb) 
or  Kn&,  signifyii^  lowland,  so  named  in  oontrast  to 
the  adjoining  Aram,  •'. «.  Hig^iland;  tha  Hebrvw 
name  of  Syria.    The  length  of  ooaat  to  which  tht 
name  of  Phoenicia  was  applied  varied  at  difltnnt 
times,  and  may  be  regarded  onder  diflfemt  aqweb 
before  and  after  the  loss  of  its  indepcndcnfla.    1. 
What  may  be  termed  Phoenicia  Proper  was  a  nanow 
undulating  plain,  extending  from  the  past  «f  Mh 
el^Beydd  or  Abyad,  the  '*  Promontoriimi  Albaai " 
of  the  ancients,  aboat  six  miles  south  of  Tyra,  to 
the  Nahr  el-Auly,  the  ancient  Bostrenna,  two  ads 
north  of  Sidon.    The  pUin  is  only  28  miks  in 
length.     Its  average  bit«dth  is  about  a  mile ;  tot 
near  Sidon,  the  mountains  retreat  to  a  distaaee  sf 
two  miles,  and  near  Tyre  to  a  distance  of  five  miks. 
2.  A  still  longer  district,  whidi  afterwards  bseasM 
fiurly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  extended  up 
the  coast  to  a  point  marked  by  the  island  of  Andoi, 
and  by  Antaradus  towards  the  north ;  the  soothaa 
boundary  rennaining  the  same  as  in  Phoenicia  Pkopcr. 
Phoenicia,  thus  detined,  b  estimated  to  have  MOi 
about  120  miles  in  length ;  while  its  breadth,  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  the  sea,  never  exceeded  20  nUto, 
and  was  generally  much  less.  Scarcely  ISgeogiaph- 
ical  miles  farther  north  than  Sidon  was  Bellas; 
with  a  roadstead  so  well  suited  for  the  purpnsw  sf 
modem  navigati<»i  that,  under  the  modmi  name  ef 
Beiroutt  it  has  eclipsed  both  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  aa 
emporium  for  Syria.    Still  farther  north  was  By* 
hi  us,  theGebal  of  the  Bible  (Ez.  xzvii.9),  inhabited 
by  seamen  and  calkers.     It  still  retains  in  Arabic 
the  kindred  name  of  JebeU.     Then  canoe  Tripolis 
(now    TardfnUus)t  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradua,  with  three 
distinct  towns.     And  lastly,  towards  the  extreue 
point  north  was  Arodus  itself,  the  Arvad  c^  Gen.  x. 
1 8,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  8  ;  situated,  like  Tyre,  on  a  snail 
island  near  the  mainland,  and  founded  by  exiles  finom 
Sidon.     The  whole  of  Phoenicia  Proper  is  well  wa- 
tered by  various  streams  from  the  adjoining  hills. 
The  havens  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  afforded  water  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  all  the  i-equirements  of  andflot 
navigation,  and  the  neighbouring  range  of  the  Le> 
banon,  in  its  extensive  forests,  furnished  what  tliea 
seemed  a  nearly  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for 
ship>building.     In  reference  to  the  period  when  the 
Phoenicians  hnd  lost  their  independence,  scarorly 
any  two  Greek  and  Roman  writers  five  predsciy 
the  same  geographical  boundaries  to  Phoenicia.    la 
the  Old  Testament,  the  word  Phoenicia  does  not 
occur,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  being  a  Greek 
name.     In  the  Apocrypha,  it  is  not  defined,  thoogh 
spoken  of  as  beins^,  with  Coele-Syria,  under  onemUi- 
taiy  commander  (2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  viii.  8,  x.  II; 
8  Mace.  iii.  15).     In  the  New  Testament,  the  word 
occurs  only  in  three  passagea,  Acts  xi.  19,  xr.  3, 
xxi.  2 ;  and  not  one  of  thwe  affords  a  doe  as  ts 
how  &r  the  writer  deemed  Phoenicia  to  extend. 
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Ilioaiik'iait.    The  name  of  the  race  who  in 
CArliest  recorded  history  inhabited  Phoenicia,  and  who 
were  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  people  of 
the  ancient  world.     Without  dwelling  on  matters 
whidi  belong  more  strictly  to  the  articles  Ttre  and 
Snxnf 9  it  majr  be  proper  to  touch  on  certain  points 
eoonected  with  the  language,  race,  trade,  and  re- 
ligioa  of  the  Phoenicians,  which  may  tend  to  throw 
l^t  on  Biblical  history  and  literature.  ^  I.  The 
Phoenician  laagnage  belonged  to  that  fiunily  of  lan> 
guages  whidi,  by  a  name  not  altogether  free  from 
oljiection,  but  now    generally  adopted,   is  called 
**  Shemitic''     Under  wis  name  are  included  three 
distinct  Inanchei : — 1st,  Arabic,  to  which  belongs 
Acthiopian  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Southern  Arabic  or 
Himyaritic    2ndly,  Aramaic,  the  vernacular  Ian- 
cnage  of  Ptdestine  at  the  time  of  Christ.     Srdly, 
Hdnnew,  in  whidi  by  £u:  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  composed.     Now  one  of  the 
BMHt  interesting  points  to  the  Biblical  student  con- 
nected with  Phoenician,  is,  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
aithar  of  the  two  6r8t  branches,  but  to  the  third ; 
and  that  it  is  in  fact  so  doeeiy  allied  to  Hebrew, 
that  Phoenician  and  Hebrew,  though  different  dia> 
leets,  may  practically  be  regarded  as  the  same  lan- 
guage.    This  may  be  shown  in  the  following  way : 
— 1st.  Testimony  is  borne  to  the  kinship  of  the  two 
languages  by  Augustine  and  Jerome,  in  whose  time 
Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  was  still  a  living  lan- 
guage.     2ndly.  These  statements  are  fnlly  con- 
firmed by  a  passage  of  Carthaginian  preserved  in  the 
J*oemUia  of  Plautus,  act  v.  scene  I ,  and  aooom- 
panled  by  a  Latin  translation  as  part  of  the  play. 
drdlj.  The  dose  kinship  of  the  two  languages  is, 
BooivoTer,  strikingly  confirmed  by  veiy  many  Phoe- 
Bidaa  and  Carthaginian  names  of  places  and  persons, 
which,  destitute  of  meaning  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
throu^  which  languages  they  have  become  widely 
known,  and  having  sometimes  in  those  kmguages 
oocasianed  fiUse  etymologies,  become  really  signitic- 
aunt  in  Hebrew.    4thly.  The  same  conduaion  arises 
from  the  examination  of  Phoenician  inscriptions, 
preserved  to  the  present  day :  all  of  which  can  be 
interpreted,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  through 
Hebivw.    Such  inscriptions  are  of  three  lands : — 
lat,  on  gems  and  seals ;   2ndly,  on  coins  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  of  their  colonies;  3rdly,  on  stone. 
^IL  Concerning  the  original  race  to  which  the 
Phoenicians  belonged,  nothing  can  be  known  with 
certainty,  because  they  are  found  already  established 
along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  earliest  dawn  of 
authentic  history,  and  for  centuries  afterwards  there 
if  DO  raoord  of  their  origin.  According  to  Herodotus 
(▼ii.  B9),  they  said  of  tliemselves  in  his  time  .that 
they  came  in  days  of  old  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea ;  and  in  this  there  would  be  nothing  in  the 
•lightest  degree  improbable,  as  tliey  spoke  a  language 
eognate  to  that  of  the  Arabians,  who  inhabited  Uie 
cast  coast  of  that  sea ;  and  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
•a  well  as  Aramaic,  are  seemingly  derived  from  some 
one  Sbemitic  language  now  lost.     Still  neither  the 
truth  nor  the  fidsehood  of  the  tradition  can  now  be 
oroved.     But  there  is  one  point  respecting  their 
mce  which  can  be  proved  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  and  which  has  peculiar  interest  as  bearing 
OD  the  Jews,  viz.  that  the  Phoenicians  were  of  the 
«me  nee  as  the  Canaanites.     This  remarkable  fiurt, 
which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  language  of  the 
Phoenicians,  leads  to  some  intcreMting  results,  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  following  drcumstanoes : — 1st. 
The  luitiTe  nama  of  Phoenicia  was  Canaan,  a  name 
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signifying  "  lowland."    This  was  well  given  to  the 
narrow  slip  of  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  in  contrast  to  the  elevated  moun* 
tain-range  adjoining.     2ndly.  This  is  further  coo 
firmed  through  the  name  in  Africa  whereby  the 
Carthaginian  Phoenicians  called  themselves,  aa  at- 
tested by  Augustine,  who  states  that  the  peasants  in 
his  part  of  Africa,  if  asked  of  what  race  th^  were, 
would  answer,  in  Punic  or  Phoenidan,  **  Canaan- 
ites."     Srdly.  The  conclusion  thus  suggested  ia 
strongly  supported  by  the  tradition  that  the  names 
of  persons  and  pUwes  in  the  land  of  Canaan— not 
only  when  the  Isradites  mvaded  it,  but  likewise 
previously,  when  **  there  were  yet  but  a  few  of 
them,"  and  Abraham  is  said  to  have  visited  it- 
were  Phoenician  or  Hebrew :  such,  for  example,  as 
Abimelek,   **  Father  of  the  king"  (Gen.  zx.  2^; 
Melchisedek,  **  King  of  righteousness  *'  (xiv.  18) ; 
Kiijath-sepher,  *'dty  of  the  book**  (Josh.  xv.  15). 
«-lIl.  In  regxrd  to  Phoenidan  trade,  as  connected 
with  the  Israelites,  the  following  points  are  worthy 
of  notice.     I.  Qp  to  the  time  of  David,  not  one  of 
the  twelve  tribes  seems  to  have  possessed  a  single 
harbour  on  the  seapcoost ;  it  was  impossible  there- 
fore that  they  could  become  a  commercial  people. 
But  from  the  time  that  David  had  conquered  Edom, 
an  opening  for  trade  was  afforded  to  the  Israelites. 
The  command  of  Ezion-geber  near  Elath,  in  the  land 
of  Edom,  enabled  them  to  oigage  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Red  Sea.     As  they  were  novices,  however,  at 
sailing,  as  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to 
its  currents,  winds,  and  rocks,  is  dangerous  even 
to  modera  sailors,  and  as  the  Phoenicians,  during 
the  period  of  the  independence  of  Edom,  were  pro- 
bably allowed  to  ti-ade  from  Ezion-geber,  it  was 
politic  in  Solomon  to  permit  the  Phoenidans  of  Tyro 
to  have  docks,  and  build  ships  at  Ezion-geber  on 
condition  that  his  sailors  and  vessels  might  have  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.   The  results  seem  to  have 
been  strikingly  sticoessful.    2.  After  the  division  mto 
two  kingdoms,  the  curtain  falls  on  any  commercial 
relation  between  the  Israelites  and  Phoenicians  until 
a  relation  is  brought  to  notice,  by  no  means  brotheriy* 
as  in  the  fleets  which  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  nor 
friendly,  as  between  buyers  and  sellers,  but  humili- 
ating and  exasperating,  as  between  the  buyers  and 
the  bought.     The  rotation  is  meant  which  existed 
between  the  two  nations  when  Israelites  wero  sold 
as  slaves  by  Phoenicians.     It  was  a  custom  in  anti- 
quity, when  one  nation  went  to  war  against  another, 
for  merohants  to  be  present  in  one  or  other  of  the 
hostile  camps,  in  order  to  purchase  prisoners  of  war 
as  slaves  (1  Maoc.  iii.  41 ;  2  Maoc.  v.  14).     Now 
this  practice  is  alluded  to  in  a  threatening  manner 
against  the  Phoenidans  by  the  prophets  (Joel  iii.  4, 
and  Am.  i.  9,  10),  about  800  years  beforo  Christ. 
The  drcumstanoes  which  led  to  this  state  of  things 
may  be  thus  explained.    After  the  division  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  friendly  rdation 
between  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  and  the  Phoenicians. 
The  attempt  of  Jehoshaphat  to  renew  the  tiade  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Red  Sea  failed,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat's  son,  Edom  revolted  from 
Judah  and  established  its  independence ;  so  that  if 
the  Phoenicians  wished  to  despatch  trading  vessels 
from  Ezion-geber,  Edom  was  the  power  whidi  it  was 
mainly  their  interest  to  condliate,  and  not  Judah. 
Under  these  dreumstanoes  the  Phaaucians  leem, 
not  only  to  have  purchased  and  iokvn  sold  again 
as  slaves,  and  probably  in  some  instances  to  have 
kidnapped  inhabitants  of  Judah,  bat  ev«n  to  have 
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sold  them  to  their  enemies  the  Edomftes.  3.  The 
only  other  notice  in  the  Old  Testament  of  trade  be- 
tween the  Phoenicians  and  the  Ltraelites  is  in  the 
acocunt  given  br  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  the  trade 
of  Tjre  (xxrii.  17).  While  this  account  supplies 
valuable  information  respecting  the  various  com- 
mercial dealings  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Phoe- 
nician cities,  it  likewise  makes  direct  mention  of  the 
exports  to  it  from  Palestine.  It  is  suggested  by 
Hecren  in  his  Historical  JResectrches,  ii.  117,  that 
the  fact  of  Palestine  being,  as  it  were,  the  granary 
of  Phoenicia,  explains  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
lasting  peace  that  prevailed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. » IV.  The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  is  a 
subject  of  vast  extent  and  considerable  perplexity  in 
details,  but  of  its  general  features  as  bearing  upon 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
As  opposed  to  Monotheism,  it  was  a  Pantheistical 
personification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  its 
most  philosophical  shadowing  forth  of  the  Supreme 
powers,  it  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
male  and  female  principles  of  production.  In  its 
popular  form,  it  was  especially  a  worship  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  five  planets,  or,  as  it  might  have 
been  expressed  accoi-ding  to  ancient  notions,  of  the 
seven  planets — the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps 
the  mo«tt  natural,  form  of  idolatry  ever  presented 
to  the  human  imagination.  These  planets,  however, 
were  not  r^ai-ded  as  lifeless  glob^  of  matter,  obe- 
dient to  physical  laws,  but  as  intelligent  animated 
powers,  influencing  the  human  will,  and  contix)lling 
human  destinies.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  point 
out  certain  etfei'tt  which  the  cii-cumstance  of  their 
being  worshipped  in  Phoenicia  produced  upon  the 
Hebrews.  1.  In  the  fii-st  place,  their  worship  was 
a  constant  temptation  to  Polytheism  and  idolatiy. 
It  can  tcajrcelj  be  doubted  that  the  Phoenicians,  as 
a  great  commercial  people,  were  more  generally 
intelligent,  and  as  we  should  now  say  civilised,  than 
the  iuknd  agricultural  population  of  Palestine. 
When  the  simple-minded  Jews,  therefore,  came  in 
contact  with  a  people  more  vei-satile  and,  apparently, 
more  enlightened  than  themselves,  but  who  never- 
theless, either  in  a  philosophical  or  in  a  popular 
form,  admitted  a  system  of  P<ilytheism,  an  influence 
would  be  exerted  on  Jewi^h  minds,  tending  to  make 
them  regard  their  exclusive  devotion  to  their  own 
one  God,  Jehovah,  however  transcendent  His  attri- 
butes, as  unsocial  and  morose.  2.  The  Phoenician 
religion  was  likewise  in  other  respects  deleterious  to 
the  mhabitants  of  Palestine,  being  in  some  points 
essentially  demoralising.  For  example,  it  sanctioned 
the  dreadful  superstition  of  burning  children  as  sacii- 
lices  to  a  Phoenician  god.  Again,  parts  of  the  Phoe- 
nician religion,  especially  the  wonihip  of  Astarte, 
tended  to  encourage  dissoluteness  in  the  relations  of 
the  sexes,  and  even  to  sanctify  impiu-ities  of  the 
most  abominable  description.  —  V.  The  most  im- 
portant intellectual  invention  of  man,  that  of  lettere, 
was  universally  asserted  by  the  (^J  reeks  and  Romans 
to  have  been  communicated  by  the  Phoenicians  to 
the  Greeks  (Her.  v.  57,  58  ;  Lucan,  J^hars.  iii.  220, 
221).  This  belief,  however,  was  not  uuiveiiBal ; 
and  Pliny  the  Elder  expresses  his  own  opinion  that 
they  were  of  Assyrian  origin,  while  he  relates  the 
opinion  of  Gcllius  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  others  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  Syrians.  The  names  of  the  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  are  in  accordance  with  the  belief 
that  the  Phoenicians  communicated  the  knowledge 
of  letters  to  the  Greeks.     Moreover,  as  to  writing, 


the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  eabelaiitianj  tl»  moM 
as  Phoenician,  agree  doeely  with  Kident  Grsek 
letters.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  letttn  were  in- 
vented, some  clue  is  aflToided  by  mndc  of  theeiilj 
Hebrew  and  the  Phoenician  charactera,  wfaicb  cvid* 
ently  aimed,  although  very  rudely,  like  tiie  draw- 
ing of  very  young  diildren,  to  repreient  the  olgeot 
which  the  name  of  the  letter  ngnitied.  [Warnso.] 
In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  observe 
that,  although  so  many  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet have  a  meaning  in  Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  yK 
their  Greek  names  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  or  Phioe- 
nician,  but  in  the  Aramaic  form ;  and  althoagh 
this  fact  by  itself  is  not  sufficieDt  to  support  as 
elaborate  theory  on  the  subject,  it  seems  in  frveiir, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  oonjectare  that  when  tKe 
Greeks  originidly  received  the  knowledge  of  leCtm, 
the  names  by  which  the  several  letters  were  tMigiit 
to  them  were  Aramaic  Still  this  must  not  be 
regarded  in  any  way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet 
was  invented  by  those  who  spoke  the  Aramaie  las* 
guage.  This  is  a  wholly  distinct  questkxi,  and  fir. 
more  obscure. 

Fhor'ot  =  PAR06H  (1  Esdr.  v.  9,  ix.  20). 

Fhrjg'ia.  Perhaps  there  is  no  geogrnphiad  ten 
in  the  New  Testament  whk^  is  less  capable  pf  as 
exact  definition.  In  fact  there  was  no  Roman  fro- 
vincc  of  Phrygia  till  considerably  aOer  the  fint 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  peninsnla  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  word  was  rather  ethnologicil 
than  political,  and  denoted,  in  a  vi^ue  manner,  the 
western  part  of  the  central  region  of  that  pennwah. 
Accordingly,  in  two  of  the  three  phices  where  it  ii 
used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  not  intended  t» 
be  precise  (Acts  xvi.  6,  xviii.  23).  By  Phrygia  we 
must  understand  an  extensive  district,  which  oea- 
tributed  portions  to  several  Roman  prorinoes,  and 
varying  portions  at  different  times. 

Phnd  =  Phut  (Jud.  ii.  23 ;  comp.  Ez.  xxviL  10). 

Flrn'rall,  Gideon's  ser\'ant,  probably  his  annoar> 
bearer  (comp.  I  Sam.  xiv.  1),  who  accompani^ 
him  in  his  midnight  visit  to  the  camp  of  the  Midi- 
anites  (.Tndg.  vii.  10,  11). 

Fhn'rim,  Esth.  xi.  1.     [Purim.] 

Fhnt,  Put,  the  third  name  in  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6;  I  Chr.  i.  8),  elsewhere 
applied  to  an  African  country  or  |ieopIe.  In  the  list 
it  follows  Cush  and  Mizraim,  and  precedes  Canaan. 
We  cannot  place  the  tract  of  Phut  out  of  Africa, 
and  it  would  thus  seem  that  it  was  almost  panJlel 
to  that  of  the  Mizruites,  as  it  could  not  be  further 
to  the  north:  this  position  would  well  agree  with 
Libya.  The  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  the  Bible 
clearly  indicate  a  countr>'  or  people  of  Africa,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  probably  not  fiir  from  Egypt  (Is. 
Ixvi.  19  ;  Nah.  iii.  9  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9  ;  £t.  xxvii.  10, 
zxx.  5,  xxxviii.  5).  From  these  passives  we  cannot 
infer  anything  as  to  the  exact  |)osition  of  this 
country  or  people ;  unless  indeed  in  Nah  am,  Cush 
and  Phut,  Mizi-aim  and  Lubim,  are  respectively 
connected,  which  might  indicate  a  position  sooth  of 
Egypt.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  we 
find  two  names  that  may  be  com[jared  to  the 
Biblical  Phut.  The  tribes  or  peoples  called  the 
Nine  Bows,  IX  PETU  or  IX  NA-PETU,  might 
partly  or  wholly  represent  Phut.  Their  situation 
is  doubtful,  and  they  are  never  found  in  a  geocra- 
phicol  list.  The  second  name  is  that  of  Nubia. 
TO-PET,  «'  the  region  of  the  Bow,"  also  called  TO- 
MERU-PET,  "  the  i-egion,  the  island  of  the  Bow," 
whence  we  conjecture  the  name  of  Meroe  to  conM. 
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II  the  geographical  lists  the  latter  form  occnrs  m 
bat  o^  a  people,  ANU-MCRU-PET.  The  CopUc 
^pkaiat  most  also  be  compared  with  Phut.  The 
nt  syllable  being  flie  article,  the  word  nearly  re- 
aables  the  Hebrew  name.  It  is  applied  to  the 
restem  part  of  Lower  Egypt  beyond  the  Delta; 
ad  ChampollioQ  conjectures  it  to  mean  the  Libyan 
■rt  of  Egypt,  so  called  by  the  Greeks.  To  take  a 
toad  riew  of  the  question,  all  the  names  which  we 
are  mentioned  may  be  reasonably  oonnected  with 
ba  Hebrew  Phut ;  (uid  it  may  be  suppo^  that  the 
(aphtuhim  were  Mizraites  in  the  territory  of  Phut, 
eiteps  inteimixed  with  peoples  of  the  latter  stock. 
t  is,  howerer,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  PET 
f  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  a  geographical  desig- 
jition,  correspond  to  the  Phut  c^  the  Bible,  which 
ronld  therefore  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nubians,  the 
mnner,  if  we  are  strictly  to  fbllow  the  Egyptian 

^ranVah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Issacfaar  (Gen.  xlvi. 
3),  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Punites. 

n^jrgallTif  (2  Tim.  i.  15),  a  Christian  con- 
tacted with  those  in  Asia  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks 
8  tamed  away  from  himself.  It  is  open  to  ques- 
ion  whether  Uieir  repudiation  of  the  Apostle  was 
Binad  with  a  declension  from  the  £itith,  and  whether 
ba  open  display  of  the  feeling  of  Asia  took  place — 
t  least  BO  ^  as  Phygellus  and  Hermogeucs  were 
oocemed — at  Rome.  Phygellus  may  have  forsaken 
fee  2  Tim.  iv.  16;  the  Apostle  at  some  critical  time 
rfacn  his  support  was  expected ;  or  he  may  hare 
MB  a  leader  of  some  party  of  nominal  Christians 
i  Rome,  such  as  the  Apostle  desaibes  at  an  earlier 
lariod  (Phil.  i.  15,  16)  opposing  him  there. 

Fhjlaotery.    [Fkontlbts.] 

Pi^Mt'eth.  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  mentioned 
mt  once  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xxx.  17).  In  hiero- 
llypbics  ite  name  is  written  BAHEST,  BAST,  and 
lA-BAHEST.  The  Coptic  forms  are  Bagt,  with 
ha  article  Pi  prefixed,  Poubaste,  Poubast,  &c.,  and 
ha  Greek  BoifiaurrtSt  Boificurros.  Bubastis  was 
Hoate  on  the  west  bank  of  thfe  Pelusiac  or  Bubas- 
ata  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Bubastite  nome, 
iboot  40  miles  from  the  central  part  of  Memphis, 
ilerodotus  speaks  of  its  site  as  having  been  raised 
>y  tboae  who  dug  the  canals  for  Sesostris,  and 
rfterwards  by  the  labour  of  criminals  under  Sabaods 
Jm  Ethiopian,  or  rather  the  Ethiopian  dominion. 
ia  mentions  tbe  temple  of  the  goddess  Bubastis  as 
inll  worthy  of  description,  being  more  beautiful 
han  any  other  known  to  him.  The  temple  is  en- 
irriy  ruined,  but  the  names  of  Rameses  II.  of  the 
dxth  dynasty,  Userken  L  (Osorchon  I.)  of  the 
□oind,  and  Nekht-har-heb  (Nectanebo  I.),  of  the 
cxzth,  have  been  found  here,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
•ponymous  goddess  BAST.  There  are  idso  remains 
H'  the  ancient  houses  of  the  town,  and,  *'  amidst  the 
lioasea  on  the  N.W.  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a 
bit  whidi  protected  the  temple  below  "  (Notes  by 
iir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinsoa's  fferodotus,  voL  ii. 
pp.  219,  {Jan,  and  102).  Bubastis  thus  had  a 
forty  besides  being  strong  from  its  height.  The 
poddcaa  BAST,  who  was  here  the  chief  object  of 
ironhip  was  the  same  as  PESHT,  the  goddess  of 
fi^  BoUi  names  accompany  a  lion-headed  figure, 
md  the  cat  was  sacred  to  them.  Herodotus  con- 
dders  the  goddess  Bubastis  to  be  the  same  as 
Artemis  (ii.  137). 

JPIotnra.  In  two  of  the  three  passages  in  which 
*  picture "  is  used  in  A.  V.  it  denotes  idolatrous 
rywentatiops.  cither  independent  imager  or  more 
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asually  stones  **  portrayed,"  t.  e,  sculptured  in  low 
relief,  or  engraved  and  coloured  (Ex.  xxiii.  14; 
Layard,  Nm.  ^  Bab,  ii.  306,  308).  Movable  pic- 
tui-es,  in  the  modem  sense,  were  doubtless  unknown 
to  the  Jews.  The  *•  pictures  of  silver"  of  Prov. 
XXV.  11,  were  probably  wall-surfiioes  or  cornices 
with  carvings. 

Fieoa  of  Gold.  The  A.  V.,  hi  rendering  the 
elliptical  expression  '*  six  thousand  of  gold,"  in  a 
passage  respecting  Naaman,  relating  that  he  **  took 
with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thousand  of 
gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment"  (2  K.  v.  5),  sup- 
plies **  pieces"  as  the  woitl  understood.  The  roi- 
dering  *'  pieces  of  gold "  is  very  doubtful ;  and 
**  shekels  of  gold,"  as  designating  the  value  of  the 
whole  quantity,  not  individual  pieces,  is  preferable. 

Piaoe  of  Siliror.  The  passages  in  the  O.  T.  and 
those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  A.  V.  uses  this  term 
must  be  separately  considered.  I.  In  the  O.  T.  the 
word  **  pieces"  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  for  a  word 
understood  in  the  Hebrew,  if  we  except  one  case  to 
be  afterwards  noticed.  The  phrase  is  always  **  a 
thousand"  or  the  like  ''of  silver"  (Gen.  xx.  16, 
xxxvii.  28,  xlv.  22 ;  Judg.  ix.  4,  xvi.  5 ;  2  K.  vi. 
25;  Hos.  iii.  2;'2^h.  «xi.  12,  13).  In  similar 
passages  the  word  "  shekels"  occurs  in  the  Hebrew. 
There  are  other  passages  in  which  the  A.  V.  sup- 
plies the  word  "shekels"  instead  of  ''pieces" 
(Deut.  xxii.  19,  29 ;  Judg.  xvii.  2,  3, 4, 10  ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  11,  12),  and  of  these  the  first  two  require 
this  to  be  done.  The  shekel,  be- it  remembered, 
was  the  common  weight  for  money,  and  therefore 
roost  likely  to  bo  understood  in  an  elliptical  phrase. 
The  exceptional  case  in  which  a  word  corresponding 
to  "  pieces"  is  found  in  the  Iiebi%w  is  in  the 
Psalms  (Ixviii.  80,  Heb.  31).  The  word  rats, 
which  occurs  nowhere  else,  if  it  preserve  its  radical 
meaning,  must  signify  a  piece  broken  off,  or  a  frag- 
ment :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  coin  is 
meant.— II.  In  the  N.  T.  two  words  are  rendered 
by  the  j^rase  "  piece  of  silver,"  drachma,  Spaxju^, 
and  iL/yyiptoy.  (1.)  The  tirot  (Luke  xv.  8,  9) 
should  be  represented  by  drachma.  It  was  a  Greek 
silver  coin,  equivalent,  at  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  to 
the  Roman  denarius.  (2.)  The  second  word  is  very 
properly  thus  rendered.  It  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  for  "  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  "  (Matt  xxvi.  15,  xxvii.  3,  5,  6,  9).  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  coins  are  here  intended. 
If  the  most  common  silver  pieces  be  meant,  they 
would  be  denarii.  The  parallel  passage  in  Zecha- 
riah  (xi.  12,  13)  must,  however,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, where,  if  our  view  be  correct,  shekels 
must  be  understood.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
thirty  (Mieoes  of  silver  were  tetradnchms  than  that 
they  were  denarii. 

Fio^.  This  woni  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.  Y. : 
"  Let  them  learn  first  to  show  piety  at  home," 
better,  "towards  their  own  household"  (1  Tim. 
V.  4).  The  choice  of  this  word  here  instead  of  the 
more  usual  equivalents  of  "  godliness,"  "  reve- 
rence," and  the  like,  was  probably  determined  by 
the  special  sense  of  pietas,  as  "  erga  parentes." 

Pigeon.    [ToBTLE-DovE.] 

Fi-hahi'roth,  a  place  before  or  at  which  the 
Israelites  encamped,  at  the  close  of  the  third  mardi 
from  Rameses,  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt  (Ex. 
xiv.  2,  9;  Num.  xxiii.  7,  8).  The  name  is  pro- 
bably that  of  a  natural  locality.  JaUonsky  pro- 
posed the  Coptic  pi-acM-fXjt,  "  the  place  where 
sodge  grows;"  and  this  or  a  similar  name  the  Lite 
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M.  Fmnel  recognised  in  the  modem  Ohwoeybet'el' 
bM8,  **  the  bed  of  reeds.*' 

Pilate,  Pon'tiiis.    The  name  indicates  that  he 
was  connected,  by  descent  or  adoption,  with  the 
gena  of  the  Pontii,  firat  conspicaous  in  Roman  his- 
tory in  the  person  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus,  the 
great  Samnite  genei-al.     He  was  Uie  sixth  Roman 
procurator  of  Judaea,  and  under  him  our  Lord 
worked,  suffered,  and  died,  as  we  learn,  not  only 
from  the  obvious  Scriptural  authorities,  but  from 
Tacitus  {Ann,  xx.  44).    He  was  appointed  a.d.  25-6, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius.     One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  remove  the  head-quarters  of  tlte  army 
from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.    The  soldiers  of  course 
took  with  them  their  standards,  bearing  the  image 
of  the  emperor,  into  the  Holy  City.     No  previous 
governor  had  venture  on  such  an  outrage.     The 
people  poured  down  in  crowds  to  Caesarea,  where 
the  procurator  was  then  residing,  and  besought  him 
to  remove  the  iihages.    After  five  days  of  discus- 
sion he  gave  the  signal  ti^  some  concealed  soldiers 
to  surround  the  petitioners,  and  pot  them  to  death 
unless  they  ceased  to  trouble  him ;  but  this  only 
strengthened  their  determination,  and  they  declared 
themselves  ready  rather  to  submit  to  death  than 
foi^ego  their  resii^tanoe  to  an  idolatrous  innovation. 
Pilate  then  yielded,  and  the  standards  were  by  his 
orders  brought  down  to  Caesarea.     On  two  other 
ocsasions  he  nearly  drove  the  Jews  to  insurrection. 
To  these  specimens  of  his  administration,  which  rest 
on  the  testimony  of  pro&ne  authors,  we  must  add 
the  slaughter  of  certain  Galileans,  which  was  told 
to  our  Lord  as  a  piece  of  news  (Luke  xiii.  1),  and 
on  which  He  founded  some  remarks  on  the  con- 
nexion between  sin  and  calamity.     It  must  have 
occurred  at  some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple.    It  was  the  custom  for  the 
procurators  to  reside  at  Jerusalem  during  the  great 
feasts,  to  preserve  order,  and  accordingly,  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  last  passover,  Pilate  was  occu- 
pying his  official  residence  in  Herod's  palace ;  and 
to  the  gates  of  this  palace  Jesus,  condemned  on  the 
chaige  of  blasphemy,  was   brought   early  in  the 
morning  by  the  chief  priests  and  oflioers  of  the  San- 
hedrim, who  were  unable  to  enter  the  residence  of 
a  Gentile,  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to 
eat  the  passover  (John  xviii.  28).     Pilate  therefore 
came  out  to  learn  their  purpose,  and  demanded  the 
nature  of  the  charge.     At  first  they  seem  to  have 
expected  that  he  would  have  canied  out  their  wishes 
without  further  inquiry,  and  therefore  merely  de- 
scribed our  Lord  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace ; 
but  as  a  Roman  procurator  had  too  much  respect 
for  justice,  or  at  least  understood  his  business  too 
well  to  consent  to  such  a  condemnation,  they  were 
obliged  to  devise  a  new  charge,  and  therefore  inter- 
preted our  Lord's  claims  in  a  political  sense,  ac- 
cusini?  him  of  assuming  the  royal  title,  perverting 
the  nation,  and  forbidding  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
Rome  (Luke  xxiii.  3;  an  account  plainly  presup- 
posed in  John  xviii.  33).    It  is  plain  ihat  from  this 
moment  Pilate  was  distracted  between  two  conflict- 
ing feelings :  a  fear  of  offending  the  Jews,  and  a 
conscious  conviction  that  Jesus  was  innocent.   More- 
over, this  last  feeling  was  sti-engthened  by  his  own 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  whose  religious  scruples  had 
caused  him  frequent  trouble,  and  by  a  growing  re- 
spect for  the   calm  dignity  and   meekness  of  the 
sufferer.      Fii-st  he  examined  our  Lord  pnvately, 
and  asked  Him  whether  He  was  a  king  ?     At  the 
doee  of  the  interview  he  came  out  to  the  Jews  and 
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declared  the  prisoner  inooont.    To  this  they  nyliii 
that  His  teaching  had  stirred  up  all  tho  people  fi«B 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem.    The  mentioii  of  Galikc  n^ 
eested  to  Pilate  s  new  way  of  escaplog  fram  m 
dilemma,  by  sending  oo  the  case  to  Herod  Antipss; 
but   Herod,  though    propitiated    hj  this   aet  cf 
courtesy,  declined  to  enter  into  the  mBtter.    So 
Pilate  was  compdled  to  come  to  a  dedrioa;  and 
first  having  assembled  the  diief  priests  and  alis  tlw 
people,  he  announeed  to  them  that  the  aocosed  had 
done  nothing  worthy  of  death ;  bat  at  the  sum 
time,  in  hopes  of  pacifying  the  Sanhedrini,  he  w> 
posed  to  scourge  Him  before  he  reJeaied  Him.    Bnt 
as  the  accusers  were  resolved  to  have  His  Uosd, 
they  rejected  this  coocession,  and  therdbte  POsli 
had  recourse  to  a  fredi  expedient.     It  was  tke 
custom  for  the  Roman  governor  to  grant  creiT 
year,  in  honour  of  the  passover,  pardon  to  one  shk 
demned    criminal.      Pilate    therefore    offered  the 
people  their  choice   between   two^   the  mudenr 
Barabbas,  and  the  prophet  whom  a  few  days  hefot 
they  had  hailed  as  the  Messiah.     To  reorire  their 
decision  he  ascended  the  $iifuu  a  portable  tribaasl 
which  was  carried  about  with  a  Roman  niagistiate 
to  be  placed  whei-ever  he  might  direct.     As  soea  as 
Pilate  had  taken  his  seat  he  received  a  raystakMit 
message  from  his  wife,  who  had  **  suffered  wmj 
things  in  a  dream,"  which  impelled  her  to  cntnathv 
husband  not  to  condemn  the  Just  One.    But  he  hid 
no  longer  any  choice  in  the  matter,  fm*  the  rshUs, 
instigated  of  course  by  the  priests,  chose  Banhtai 
for  ^urdon,  and  clamoured  for  the  death  of  Jens; 
insurrection  seemed  imminent,  and  PiUte  rdoo" 
tantly  yielded.     But,  before  issuing  the  &tal  erdtf, 
he  washed  his  hands  before  the  moltitade^  as  a  api 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime,  in  imitatka  pte- 
bably  of  tlie  ceremony  enjoined  in  Drat.  xxi.    As  it 
produced  no  effect,  rilate  ordered  his  soMieis  to 
inflict  the  scourging  preparatory  to  execotioo ;  but 
the  sight  of  unjust  suffering  so   patiently  bona 
seems  again  to  have  troubled  his  consdenee.  sad 
promptcKl  a  new  effort  in  favour  of  the  vtctiB. 
But  the  piiests  only  renewed  their  damonn  kr 
His  death,  and,  fearing  that  the  political  charge  cf 
treason  might  be  considered  insuffident,  retonsd 
to  their  first  accusation  of  blasphemy,  and  qnetii^ 
the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxi  v.  16),  which  puntsbed 
blasphemy  with  stonmg,  declared  that  He  must  die 
"  because  He  made  himself  the  Son  of  God."    Bot 
this   title  augmented  Pilate*s  supemtitioos  fesn, 
ali'eady  aroused  by  his  wife's  dream  (John  xix.  7); 
he  feared  that  Jesus  might  be  one  of  the  heroes  or 
demigods  of  his  own  mythd<^;    he  took  Him 
again  into  the  palace,  and  inquired  anxionslr  ints 
His  descent  (**  Whence  art  thou  ?")  and  His  claiBB. 
The  result  df  this  interview  was  one  last  effort  to 
save  Jesus  by  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  multitude ;  bat 
now  aiYMe  the  formidable  cry,  **  If  thou  let  this  ibsb 
go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend;"  and  Pilate,  tn 
whom  political  success  was  as  the  breath  of  life, 
again  ascended  the  tribunal,  and  finallr  pronooneed 
the  desired  condemnation.     So  ended  Pilate's  shsit 
in  the  greatest  crime  whidi  has  been  committed 
since  the  world  began.     We  learn  than  Jo«phas 
that  his  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  CMwr 
did  not  save  him  from  political  disaster.    The  Sama- 
ritans were  unquiet  and  rriiellioas.     Pilate  kd  his 
troops   against   them,   and    defeated    them   einir 
enough.     The  Samaritans  complained  to  YitcDiBS, 
now  president  of  Syria,  and  he  sent  Pilate  to  RosK 
to  answer  their  accusations  before  tin  empenpr* 


Imo  be  reMlied  it  he  found  Tiberius  dead,  and 
lios  (Caligula)  on  the  throne,  a.d.  36.  Easebios 
Ids  that  sooQ  afterwards,  **  wearied  with  misfor- 
taes/'  he  killed  himself.  As  to  the  scene  of  his 
•th  there  are  various  traditions.  One  is  that  he 
m  banished  to  Vienna  Allobrogom  CVienne  on  the 
b<»i«),  where  a  singular  monument — a  pTrnroid  on 
qoadrangular  base,  52  feet  high — is  called  Pontius 
iiate's  tomb.  Another  is  tl^t  he  sought  to  hide 
s  scHTOws  on  the  mountain  by  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
>w  odled  Mount  Pilatus;  and  there,  after  spend- 
g  jean  in  its  recenes,  in  remorse  and  despair 
^ther  than  penitence,  plunged  into  the  dismal  lake 
bidi  occupies  its  sonomit.  We  learn  from  Justin 
[artjr,  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  others,  that 
tkle  made  an  official  report  to  Tiberius  of  our 
ord's  trial  and  condemnation;  and  in  a  homily 
cribed  to  Chrjsostom,  though  marked  as  spurious 
r  bis  Benedictine  editoi-s  (Bom,  viii.  in  Patch. 
>L  yiii.  p.  968,  D),  certain  (nro/irfi/iaTa  {Acta,  or 
ommentarii  PUaii)  are  spoken  of  as  wdl-known 
lenments  in  common  circulati<ni.  The  Acta  Pilati 
iw  extant  in  Greek,  and  two  Latin  epistles  from 
m  to  the  emperor,  are  certainly  spurious. 

Ffl'dMh,  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor,  Abra« 
im's  brother,  by  his  wife  and  niece,  Milcah  (Gen. 
di.  22). 

Pil'eha,  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
BOiric,  pr^iobly  a  family,  who  signed  the  ooTenant 
itb  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.  24). 

PUbur.  The  notion  of  a  pillar  is  of  a  shaft  or 
flktfld  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  supporting  a 
M)f.  Pillars  form  an  important  feature  in  Oriental 
refaitecture,  partly  perhaps  as  a  reminiscence  of 
M  tent  with  its  supporting  poles,  and  partly  also 
'OBi  the  use  of  flat  roofe,  in  consequence  of  which 
le  chambers  were  either  narrower  or  divided  into 
ortions  by  columns.  The  general  practice  in  Ori- 
ital  boiktings  of  supporting  flat  ixwfs  by  pilhirs,  or 
reorering  open  spaces  l>y  awnings  stretdied  from 
iUais,  led  to  an  extensive  use  of  them  in  construe- 
on.  At  Nineveh  the  pillars  were  probobly  of 
wxl,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  same  con- 
Toetioo  prevailed  in  the  *'  house  of  the  forest  of 
ebanoo,  with  its  hall  and  porch  of  pillars  (1  K. 
tL  2,  6).  The  «< chapiters"  of  the  two  pilkrs 
•cbin  and  Booz  resembled  the  tall  capitals  of  the 
^ersepolitan  columns.  But  perhaps  the  earliest 
pplication  of  the  pillar  was  the  votive  or  monn- 
lental.  This  in  early  times  consisted  of  nothing 
at  a  single  stone  or  pile  of  stones  (Gen.  xxviii.  18 , 
xzi.  46,  Itc).  The  stone  Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx.  1^) 
ras  probaUy  a  terminal  stone  or  a  waymark.    The 

plMs"  set  up  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  12)  is  ex- 
lamed  by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy.  The  word 
aed  is  the  same  as  that  for  Absalom's  pillar.  So 
lio  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  over  Rachers  grave  (Gen. 
xzv.  20),  The  monolithic  tombs  and  obdisks  of 
'dOrm  are  instances  of  similar  usage.  But  the  word 
}iat9Uibahf    **  pillar,**    is    more    often    rendered 

statue'*  or  **  image'*  (e,g,  Deut.  vii.  5,  zii.  3, 
▼i.  22 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  1 ;  &c.).  [Idol.]  Lastly,  Ute 
gantive  use  of  the  term  "  pillar,**  in  reference  to 
be  doud  and  fire  accompanying  the  Israelites  on 
heir  march,  or  as  in  Cant  iii.  6,  and  Rev.  x.  1, 
I  plainly  derived  from  the  notion  of  an  isolated 
olmnn  not  supporting  a  roof. 

Pfflir,  Plain  of  the,  or  rather  **  oak  of  the 
iihu" — that  being  the  real  signification  of  the 
Mmw  word  tidn,  .  A  tree  whidi  stood  near  She- 
,  and  at  wbidi  tbe  men  of  Shecfaem  and  the 
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house  of  Millo  assembled,  to  crown  Abimeledi  son 
of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  6).  There  is  nothing  said  by 
which  its  position  can  be  ascertained.  It  possibly 
derived  its  name  of  MuUtdb  from  a  stone  or  pillar 
set  up  under  it.  [Meonendc.]  The  terms  in 
which  Joshua  speaks  of  this  very  stone  (Josh, 
xxiv.  27)  almost  seem  to  oventep  the  bounds  of 
mere  imagery. 

Pilled  (Gen.  xxx.  37,  38) :  Peeled  (Is.  xviii. 
2 ;  Ex.  xxix.  18).  The  verb  **  to  pill**  appears  in 
old  Eng.  as  identical  in  meaning  with  "  to  peel  = 
to  strip,**  and  in  this  sense  is  used  in  the  above 
passages  from  Gen.  Of  the  next  stage  in  its  mean- 
ing as  =  plunder,  we  have  traces  in  the  words  '*  pil- 
lage," "pilfer."  If  the  difference  between  the  two 
forms  be  more  than  aoddental,  it  would  seem  as  if 
in  the  English  of  the  17th  century  **  peel  '*  was 
used  tor  the  Utter  signification. 

Pil'tai,  the  representative  of  the  priestly  house 
of  Moadiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xU.  17). 

Pine-trae.  1.  Heb.  Tidhdr  (Is.  xli.  19,  Ix.  13). 
What  tree  is  intended  is  not  certain.  Gesenius  in- 
clines to  think  the  oak,  as  impljring  duration.  It 
has  been  variously  explained  to  be  the  Indian  plane, 
the  larch,  and  the  elm  ;  but  the  rendering  **  pine  " 
seems  least  probable  of  any. — 2.  Sh€men{}!ieti,  viii. 
15)  is  probably  the  wild  olive. 

Pisnaeto  (only  in  Matt.  iv.  5,  and  Luke  iv.  9). 
It  is  plain,  1.  that  rh  wrep^toy  is.  not  a  pinnade, 
bat  the  pinnacle.  2.  That  by  the  word  itself  we 
should  understand  an  edge  or  border,  like  a  feather 
or  a  fin.  The  only  'vrt  of  the  Temple  which  an- 
swered to  the  modi'.n  sense  of  pinnade  was  the 
gokten  spikes  erected  on  tbe  roof  to  prevent  birds 
from  settling  there.  Lightfoot  suggests  the  poidi 
or  vestibule,  which  projected  like  shoulders  on  each 
side  of  the  Temple.  Perhaps  t6  irrep.  means  the 
battlement  ordovd  by  law  to  be  added  to  every 
roof. 

Pi'non,  one  of  the  *'  dukes"  of  Edora ;  that  is, 
head  or  founder  of  a  tribe  of  that  nation  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Chr.  i.  52).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
call  it  Punon,  and  identify  it  with  Phaeno.  No 
name  answering  to  I^on  appean  to  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  Arabic  literature,  or  amongst  the  ex- 
isting tribes. 

Pipe  (Heb.  cAd/fO-  1^®  Hebrew  word  so  ren- 
dered is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  '*  to  bore, 
perforate,**  and  is  represented  with  snffident  cor- 
rectness by  the  English  <*  pipe"  or  **  flute,**  as  in 
the  margin  of  1  K.  i.  40.  It  is  one  of  tbe  simplest, 
and  therefore  probably  one  of  the  oldest,  of  musical 
instruments;  and  in  consequence  of  its  simplidty 
of  form  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  tbe  **  pipe 
of  the  Hebrews  did  not  differ  materially  firom  that 
of  the  andent  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  t£i«t  {tSph)  as  an  instrument  of  a 
peaceful  and  social  character.  The  pipe  and  tabret 
were  used  at  the  banquets  of  the  Hebrews  (k.  v. 
12),  and  thdr  bridal  processions  (Mishna,  Baba 
mettiOf  Ti.  1),  and  accompanied  the  simpler  i-eli- 
gious  services,  when  tbe  young  prophets,  returning 
from  the  high-place,  caught  thdr  inspiration  from 
the  harmony  (1  Sam.  x.  5) ;  or  the  pilgrims,  on 
their  way  to  the  great  festivals  of  thdr  ritual, 
beguiled  the  weariness  of  tbe  march  with  psalms 
sung  to  the  simple  music  of  tbe  pipe  (U.  xxx.  29). 
The  sound  of  the  pipe  was  apparently  a  soft  wailing 
note,  which  made  it  appropriate  to  be  used  in 
mooniing  and  at  funerals  (Matt  ix.  23),  and  in  the 
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lament  of  the  prophet  over  the  dcstractioa  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  36).  It  was  even  used  in  the  Temple 
choir,  as  appears  from  Ps.  Loucvii.  7,  where  **  the 
plajers  on  instruments"  arc  properly  "pipers." 
Twelve  days  in  the  year,  according  to  the  Mishna, 
the  pipes  sounded  before  the  altar.  They  were 
of  reed,  and  not  of  copper  or  bronze,  because  the 
former  gave  a*  softer  sound.  Of  these  there  were 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve.  In  later 
times  the  funeral  and  deathbed  were  never  without 
the  professional  pipers  or  flate^players  (Matt.  ix. 
23),  a  custom  which  still  exists.  In  the  social  and 
festive  life  of  the  Egyptians  the  pipe  played  as  pro> 
mineut  a  part  as  among  the  Hebrews.  In  the  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  instruments  used  in  Egyp* 
tian  bands,  we  generally  find  either  the  double  pipe 
or  the  flute,  and  sometimes  both ;  the  former  being 
played  both'by  men  and  women,  the  latter  exclus- 
ively by  women.  Any  of  the  instruments  above 
described  would  have  been  called  by  the  Hebrews 
by  the  genei^al  term  chdlUt  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  might  have  derived  their  knowledge  of 
them  from  Egypt,  The  single  pipe  is  said  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  the  Egyptians  alone,  who 
attribute  it  to  Osiris.  Bartenora  identifies  the  chdlU 
with  the  French  cfutlumeau^  whidi  is  the  German 
schalmeiet  and  our  shawm  or  shalm,  of  which  the 
clarionet  is  a  modem  improvement. 

Fi'ra,  1  Esd.  v.  19.  Apparently  a  repetition  of 
the  name  Caphira. 

Pi'nun.  The  Araorite  king  of  Jarmuth  at  the 
time  of  Joshua's  conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  x.  3, 27). 

Pi'rathon,  **  in  the  land  of  Ephraim  in  the 
mount  of  the  Amalekite;*'  a  place  named  nowhere 
but  in  Judg.  xil.  15.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  ac- 
curate old  traveller  hap-Parchi  as  lying  about  two 
houi-s  west  of  Shechem,  and  called  Fer^ata.  It  was 
reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  to  rediscover  it  on  an 
eminence  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  road 
from  Jaffa  by  ffabich  to  NabliU. 

Pirati^'onite,  the  native  of,  or  dweller  in,  Pi- 
RATHON.  Two  such  arc  named  in  the  Bible.  1. 
Abdon  ben-Hillel  (Judg.  xii.  13, 15).«-2.  From  the 
same  place  came  *'  Benaiah  the  Firathonite  of  the 
children  of  Ephraim*'  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14). 

Pis'gah.  An  ancient  topographical  name  which 
is  found,  in  the  Penteteuch  and  Joshua  only,  in 
two  connexions.  1.  The  top,  or  head,  of  the  Pisgah, 
Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14 ;  Deut.  iii.  27,  xxxiv.  1. 
2.  Ashdoth  hap-Plsgah,  peibaps  the  springs,  or 
roots,  of  the  Pisgah,  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49 ;  Josh, 
xii.  3,  xiiL  20.  The  latter  has  already  been  no- 
ticed under  its  own  head.  Of  the  former  but  little 
can  be  said.  "The  Pisgah"  must  have  been  a 
mountoin  range  or  district,  the  same  as,  or  a  part 
of  Uiat  called  the  mountains  of  Abarim  (oomp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  49  with  xxxiv.  1).  It  ky  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  contiguous  to  the  field  of  Moab,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  Jericho.  The  field  of  Zophim 
was  situated  on  it,  and  ite  highest  point  or  summit 
— its  "  head" — was  the  Mount  Nebo.  If  it  was  a 
proper  name  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  denoted 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  range  of  the  highlands  on 
the  east  of  the  lower  Jordan.  No  traces  of  the 
name  Pisgah  have  been  met  with  m  later  times  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  but  in  the  Arabic  garb  of  Eas 
el-Feshkak  (sUmost  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Rosh 
hap-pisgah)  it  is  attached  to  a  well-known  headland 
on  the  noTih-icestem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  mass 
of  mountain  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Wady 
enrNary  and  on  the  north  by  the  Wady  Sidr,  and 
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on  the  northern  part  of  which  is  sttsated  the  gmt 
Mussulman  sanctuary  of  Neby  M^sa  (Moafs).  TnU 
assodaUon  of  the  names  of  Moms  mud  Rsg*^  <"^  ^ 
vest  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  extrandy  startling. 
No  explanation  of  it  has  yet  been  offiered. 

Piddla  was  a  district  of  Asia  Ifinor,  which 
cannot  be  very  exactly  defined.  But  it  may  be  de- 
scribed sufficiently  1^  saying  that  it  was  to  the 
north  of  Pamphtlia,  and  stretdied  along  the  lange 
of  Taurus.  Northwards  it  nmebtd  to,  and  was 
partly  included  in  Phrtoia,  which  was  similarly 
an  indefinite  district,  though  £ar  more  extensive. 

Fi'ion.  One  of  the  foor  *•  heads"  into  whkb 
Uie  stream  flowing  through  Eden  was  divided  (Gea. 
u.  11).     [Edeh.] 

Pif'pah.  An  Asherite,  son  of  Jether,  or  Ithna 
(1  Chr.  vu.  38). 

Pit  In  the  A.  y.  this  word  appears  with  a 
figurative  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning.  1.  SUH, 
in  Num.  xvi.  30, 33 ;  Job  xvii.  16.  Here  the  w«d 
is  one  which  is  used  only  of  tlie  hollow,  shsdovy 
world,  the  dwelling  of  the  dead,  and  as  soch  it  hai 
been  treated  of  under  Hell.  2.  SkachaUL  Hen 
the  sinking  of  the  pit  is  the  primary  thought  Ik 
is  dug  into  the  earth  (Pk.  ix.  16,  cxix.  85).  It  thni 
became  a  type  of  sorrow  and  oonfnsioii  f  Job  xxxiiL 
IS,  24,  28,  30).  3.  B6r,  In  this  word,  as  in  ths 
cognate  BiSr,  the  special  thought  is  that  of  a  pit  or 
wdl  dug  for  water.  The  process  of  desynonysaisiflg 
which  goes  on  in  all  languages,  seems  to  have  caa> 
fined  the  former  to  the  state  of  the  well  or  dstcn, 
dug  into  the  rock,  bat  no  knger  filled  with  wata. 
In  the  phrase  *'  they  that  go  down  to  the  pd*  it 
becomes  even  more  constantly  than  the  synoi^af 
already  noticed,  the  representative  of  the  woild  of 
the  dead  (Ezek.  xxxi.  14,  16,  zxxii.  18,  24;  H 
xxviii.  1,  cxliiL  7).  There  may  have  been  t«v 
reasons  for  this  transfer.  1.  The  wide  deep  eaoir* 
ation  became  the  place  of  burial  (Ezdc  xxxii.  24). 
2.  The  pttt  however,  in  this  sense,  was  never  sinpty 
equivalent  to  burial-place.  There  is  always  imptied 
in  it  a  thought  of  scorn  and  condemnation  (Zech. 
ix.  11 ;  Is.  li.  14;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  9).  It  is  sflk 
strange  that  with  the  associations  of  material  horror 
clustering  round,  it  should  have  involved  more  of 
the  idea  of  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  haoghty 
or  unjust,  than  did  the  $heol  or  the  grave,  hi  Rev. 
ix.  1,  2,  and  elsewhere,  the  pt  of  the  abyss  is  as  a 
dungeon. 

Htch.  The  three  Hebrew  words  all  repreant 
"the  same  object,  viz.  mineral  pitch  or  asphalt,  in  its 
di^erent  aspecte :  xephetk  (the  tift  of  the  moden 
Arabs)  in  ite  liquid  state;  ckimAr^  in  ite  solid 
stete,  from  ite  i^ed  colour ;  aiid  oopher^  in  refemos 
to  its  use  in  overlaying  wood-work  (Gen.  vi.  14). 
Asphalt  is  an  opaque,  inflammaUe  sabstance,  whidi 
bubbles  up  firom  subterranean  fountains  in  a  liquid 
stete,  and  hard^is  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  rea- 
dily melte  under  the  influence  of  heat  In  the  latter 
stete  it  is  veiy  tenacious,  and  was  used  as  a  cemeat 
in  lieu  of  mortar  in  Babylonia  (Gen.  xL  3),  as 
W«ll  as  for  coating  the  onteides  of  vessels  (Gen.  vL 
14),  and  particularly  for  making  the  papjms  bmts 
of  the  Egyptians  water-tight  (Ex.  ii.  3).  The 
Babylonians  obtained  their  chief  supply  from  the 
springs  of  Is  (the  modem  HU\  whidi  are  stiO  in 
existence.  The  Jews  and  Arabians  got  thdrs  to 
large  quantities  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  hence 
received  its  classical  name  of  Lacva  Atpkaliitet, 

Piteher.  The  word  **  pitcher"  is  used  in  A.  V. 
to  denote  the  water-jars  or  pitcbars  with  oneortvo 
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andles,  used  chieflj  bj  women  for  carrying  water, 
I  in  the  story  of  Rebecca  (Gen.  xziv.  15>20 ;  but 
w  Mark  ziT.  13;  Lake  zzii.  10).  This  practice 
dM  been,  and  is  still  usnal  both  in  the  East  and 
bewhere.  The  ressels  used  for  the  purpoee  are 
^eoerally  carried  on  the  head  or  the  shoolder.  The 
Mooin  women  commonly  use  skin-bottles.  Such 
ras  the  *'  bottle*'  carried  by  Hngar  (Gen.  xzi.  14). 
rhe  same  word  is  used  of  the  pitchers  employed  by 
lideon's  300  men  (Judg.  vii.  16). 

PI'tiioni,  one  of  the  store-dties  built  by  the 
andites  for  the  6rst  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh  '*  which 
3MW  not  Joseph  "  (Ex.  i.  11).  It  is  probable  that 
'itliom  lar  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Sgypt.  Herodotus  mentions  a  town  called  Patu- 
Bas,  whidi  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Thoum  or 
rhoa  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  {nt>bably  the 
nilitary  station  Thohu  of  the  NotiHa.  Whether  or 
nt  Platnmus  be  the  Pithom  of  Scripture,  there  can 
m  little  doubt  that  the  name  is  identical. 

Tlthon.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Micah,  the  son 
f  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viu.  35,  iz.  41). 

Fkij§;iiS,  tfaa.  The  disease  now  called  the  Plague, 
rhidi  has  ravagrxl  Egypt  and  neighbouring  coun- 
lies  in  modem  times,  is  supposed  to  hare  prerailed 
here  in  former  ages.  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  his- 
orian,  speaks  of  '*a  very  great  plague'*  in  the 
1^  of  Semempses,  the  seroith  king  of  the  first 
lyBBtty,  B.C.  dr.  2500.  The  diflkulty  of  deter- 
oioiiig  the  diaracter  of  the  pestilences  of  ancient 
Aid  mediaeval  times,  even  when  carefully  described, 
fsns  Of  not  to  conclude  that  every  such  mention 
lin  to  the  Plague.  The  Plague  in  recent  times 
Ml  not  extendi^  fkr  beyond  Uie  Turkish  Empire 
nd  tha  kingdom  of  Persia.  As  an  epidemic  it 
■kai  the  cfaiuracter  of  a  pestilence,  sometimes  of  the 
(VHtest  severity.  The  Plague  when  most  severe 
■ndly  appMTS  first  on  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt, 
iCfteg  prariously  broken  out  in  Turkey  or  North 
UHoa  west  of  Egypt.  It  ascends  the  river  to 
SrirOy  nrdy  going  much  further.  The  mortality 
I  oAcn  enormous,  and  Mr.  Lane  remarks  of  the 
ilifiMof  1835 : — *'  It  destroyed  not  less  than  eighty 
hiraMiid  persons  in  Cairo,  that  is,  one-third  of  the 
wpolatjon ;  and  fiur  more,  I  believe,  than  two  hun- 
Ired  thouMnd  in  all  Egypt."  The  Pkigne  is  am* 
idarad  to  be  a  severe  Idnd  of  typhus,  accompanied 
qr  buboes.  Like  the  cholera  it  is  most  violent  at 
M  first  outbreak,  causing  ahnost  instant  death ; 
trter  it  nay  last  three  days,  and  even  longer,  but 
nallj  it  IS  filial  in  a  few  hours.  Several  Hebrew 
mt&M  are  tnmslated  *'  pestilence"  or  **  pkgne ;" 
mi  not  one  of  these  words  can  be  considered  as  de- 
iyting  by  its  signification  the  Plague.  Whether 
At  diseise  be  mentioned  must  be  judged  from  the 
cose  of  passages,  not  from  the  sense  of  words. 
Fliosa  pestilences  which  were  sent  as  special  judg- 
ocBti^  and  were  either  supematurally  r^iid  in  their 
Acta,  or  in  addition  directed  against  particalar 
nlprita,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  inquiry. 
Sot  wa  also  read  of  pestUenoes  which,  although  sent 
•  jiM^;ment8,  have  the  characteristics  of  modem 
iwmfca,  not  being  rapid  beyond  nature,  nor  di- 
•oted  a£^faist  indivkiuals  (Lev.  zxvi.  25;  Deut 
omii.  21).  In  neither  of  these  passages  does  it 
■an  certain  that  the  Plague  is  specified.  The  no- 
ieea  in  the  prophets  present  the  same  difiicnlty ; 
ior  ihey  do  not  seem  to  afford  suffidently  positive 
ividcDoe  that  the  Plague  was  known  in  those  times. 
Icnkiah's  disease  has  been  thought  to  have  been 
Im  Plague,  and  its  fatal  nature,  as  well  as  the 
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mention  of  a  boil,  makes  this  not  improbable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  pestilence 
among  his  people  at  the  time.  There  does  not  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  any  distinct  notice  of  the  Phtfue  in 
the  Bible. 

Plagues,  tha  Ten.  I.  Vie  P/oce.— Although 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  plagues  prevailed 
throughout  Egypt,  yet  the  descriptions  seem  prin- 
dpally  to  iqpply  to  that  part  of  Egypt  which  lay 
nearest  to  Goshen,  and  mom  especially  to  "the 
fieki  of  Zoan,"  or  the  tract  about  that  dty.  We  i 
must  look  espedally  to  Lolrer  E^pt  for  our  illus- 
trations, while  bearing  in  mind  Hit  evident  preva-  ' 
lenoe  of  the  pUgucs  tlm>ughout  the  land.— II.  The 
Oooaghn  on  which  the  plagues  were  sent  is  de> 
scribed  in  Ex.  iu.-xii.— III.  The  Plagves.-^!,  The 
Plague  cf  Blood, — When  Moses  and  Aaitm  came 
before  Pharaoh,  a  mirade  was  required  of  them. 
Then  Aaron's  rod  became  **  a  serpent"  (A.  V.),  or 
rather  "a  crocodile."  Its  bdng  chang^  into  an 
animal  reverenced  by  all  the  Egjrptians,  or  by  some 
of  them,  would  have  been  an  espedal  waming*  to 
Pharaoh.  The  Egjrptian  magiciana  called  by  the 
king  produced  what  aeemed  to  be  the  same  wonder, 
yet  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  the  others  (vii.  3-12). 
This  passage,  taken  alone,  wouki  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  magkians  succeeded  in  woridng  wonders, 
but,  if  it  is  compared  with  the  othow  wluch  relate 
their  oppositi(«i  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  three 
pUgues,  a  contrary  inference  senw  more  reason- 
able. A  comparison  with  other  passages  strengthens 
us  in  the  inference  that  the  magicians  succeeded 
merely  by  juggling.  Not  only  was  the  water  ot 
the  Nile  smitten,  bat  all  the  water,  even  that  in 
vessds,  throughoat  the  country.  'The  fish  died, 
and  the  river  stank.  The  Egyptians  could  not 
drink  of  it,  and  digged  around  it  for  water.  This 
plague  was  doubly  humiliating  to  the  religioo  of 
the  country,  as  the  Nile  was  held  sacred,  as  wdl  as 
some  kinds  of  its  fish,  not  to  speak  of  the  cnxsodiles, 
which  probably  were  destroyed.  Those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  this  piagne  by  natmal 
causes,  have  referred  to  the  changes  of  colour  to 
which  the  Nile  is  subject,  the  appearance  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  and  the  so-caUed  rain  and  dew  of  blood  of 
the  mididle  ages ;  the  last  two  occasioned  by  small 
fungi  of  very  rapid  growth.  But  sudi  theories  do 
not  explain  why  the  wonder  happened  at  a  time  ot 
year  when  the  Nile  is  most  dear,  nor  why  it  killed 
the  fish  and  made  the  water  unfit  to  be  dronk.^ 
2.  7^  PlagMS  of  /W)S».— When  seven  days  had 
passed  after  the  &st  plague,  the  river  and  all  the 
open  waters  of  Egypt  brought  forth  coontless  froes, 
which  not  only  covered  the  land,  but  filled  &b 
houses,  even  in  their  driest  parts  and  vessels,  for 
the  ovens  and  kneading-troughs  are  spedfied.  The 
magicians  again  had  a  seeming  success  in  their  op- 
position. This  must  have  been  an  espedally  trying 
judgment  to  the  Egyptians,  as  frogs  were  indndcd 
among  the  sacred  animals,  The  frog  was  sacred  to 
the  goddess  HEKT,  who  is  represented  with  the 
head  of  this  reptile.— 3.  The  Plague  of  Lioe,-^ 
The  account  of  the  third  pkgue  is  not  praoeded  by 
the  mention  of  any  waming  to  Pharaoh.  We  read 
that  Aaron  was  commanded  to  stretch  oot  his  rod 
and  smite  the  dust,  which  became,  as  the  A.  V. 
reads  the  word,  "  lice"  in  man  and  beast.  The  ma- 
gicians again  attempted  opposition;  but,  fiuling, 
confessed  that  the  wonder  was  of  God  (viii.  16-19). 
There  is  much  difficulty  as  to  the  animals  meant. 
The  LXX.  has  tritpi^s,  and  the  Vnlg. 
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inosqaitos.  The  narrative  does  not  enable  ua  to 
decide  which  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two  ren- 
derings. In  this  case  the  plague  does  not  seem  to 
be  especially  directed  against  the  superstitions  of 
the  Egyptians.—*.  The  Plague  of  Fiies, — In  the 
case  of  the  fourth  plague,  as  in  that  of  the  first, 
Moses  was  commanded  to  meet  Pharaoh  in  the 
morning  as  he  came  forth  to  the  water,  and  to 
threaten  him  with  a  judgment  if  he  still  refused  to 
gire  the  Israelites  leave  to  go  and  worship.  He 
was  to  be  punished  by  what  the  A.  V.  rendei's 
** swarms  [of  flies],"  "a  swarm  [of  flies],"  or,  in 
the  margin,  "  a  mixture  [of  noisome  beasts]."  The 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  *dr6b  is  a  questicxi  of 
extreme  difficulty.  The  explanation  of  Josephus, 
and  almost  all  the  Hebrew  commentators,  is  that  it 
means  *'  a  mixture,"  and  here  designates  a  mixture 
of  wild  animals.  It  is  almost  certain,  from  two 
passages  (Ex.  viii.  29,  31 ;  Hebrew,  25,  27),  that 
a  single  creature  is  intended.  Oedmann  proposes 
the  blatta  orientahs,  a  kind  of  beetle,  instead  of  s 
dog-fly.  Yet  our  experience  does  not  bear  out  the 
idea  that  any  kind  of  beetle  is  injurious  to  man  in 
Egypt.  If  we  conjecture  that  a  fly  is  intended, 
perhaps  it  is  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was 
the  common  fly,  which  in  the  present  day  is  pro- 
bably the  most  troublesome  insect  in  E^rpt.— 5. 
The  Phgue  of  the  Jftarain  of  Beasts. — Pharaoh 
was  next  warned  that,  if  he  did  not  let  the  people 
go,  there  should  be  on  the  day  following  '*  s  very 
grievous  murrain,"  upon  the  horses,  asses,  camels, 
oxen,  and  sheep  of  Egypt,  whereas  those  of  the 
children  of  Israel  should  not  die.  This  plague 
would  have  been  a  heavy  punishment  to  the  Egyp- 
tians as  falling  upon  their  sacred  animals  of  two  of 
the  kinds  specified,  the  oxen  and  the  sheep  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  most  felt  in  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  useful  beasts.  In  modem 
times  murrain  is  not  an  unfiequent  visitation  in 
*^gyp^  **»<*  "  supposed  to  pi^eoede  the  Plague.— 

6.  The  Plague  of  Boils.— The  next  judgment  ap- 
pear to  have  be«i  pi-eceded  by  no  warning,  except- 
ing indeed  that,  when  Mosgs  publicly  sent  it  abroad 
in  Egypt,  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have  repented 
at  the  last  moment.  We  read  that  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  Moses 
was  to  '*spriiikle  it  towaixl  the  heaven  in  the  sight 
of  Pharaoh."  It  was  to  become  "small  dust" 
throughout  Egypt,  and  "  be  a  boil  breaking  forth 
[with]  blains  upon  man,  and  upon  beast."  This 
plngue  mny  be  supposed  to  have  been  either  an  in- 
fliction of  boils,  or  a  pestilence  like  the  Plague  of 
modem  times,  which  is  an  extremely  severe  kind 
of  typhus  fever,  accompanied  by  swellings.  The 
former  is,  however,  the  more  likely  explanation.— 

7.  2%*  Pfagnitfo/jyai/.— The  account  of  the  seventh 
plague  is  preceded  by  a  warning,  which  Moses  was 
commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  respecting  the 
tenible  nature  of  the  plagues  that  were  to  ensue  if 
he  remained  obstinate.  Man  and  beast  were  smitten, 
and  the  herbs  and  every  tree  broken,  save  in  the 
land  of  Goshen.  The  ruin  caused  by  the  hail  was 
evidently  far  greater  than  that  eflected  by  any  of 
the  earlier  plagues.  Hail  is  now  extremely  rare, 
but  not  unknown,  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  interesting 
that  the  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  it  sometimes 
falls  there.— 8.  The  Pkujue  of  Zocusfs.— Pharaoh 
was  now  threatened  with  a  plague  of  locusts, 
to  begin  the  next  day,  by  which  everything  the 
hail  had  left  was  to  be  devoured.  This  was  to 
exceed  any  like  visitations  that  had  happened  in  the 
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time  of  the  king's  anceston.     <*  And  tiie  loemli 
went  up  over  all  the  laud  of  Egypt,  and  rsled 
in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt:  rery  grieroits  [wot 
they] ;  before  them  there  were  no  radi  loents  ai 
they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such.     For  they 
covered  the  face  of  the  whole  eaithy  ao  that  the 
hmd  was  darkened ;  and  they  did  eat  every  hob  of 
the  land,  and  all  the  fmit  of  the  tnee  wfaiefa  the 
hail  had  left:  and  there  remained  not  any  grea 
thing  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  fidd, 
through  all  the  land  of  E^TpL"    This  pbgne  ks 
not  the  unusual  nature  of  the  one  that  pieeeM 
it,  but  it  even  exceeds  it  in  sererity,  and  so  oees- 
pies  its  |dace  in  the  gradation  of  the  mote  tenibb 
judgments  that  form  the  later  part  of  the  serai. 
Its  severity  can  be  well  miderBtood  by  those  vbs 
hsve  been  in  Egypt  in  a  part  of  the  ommtry  whm 
a  flight  of  locusts  has  alighted.    In  this  esse  the 
plague  was  greater  than  an  ordinAry  TisitatiM, 
since  it  extended  over  a  &r  wider  space,  rather  tha 
because  it  was  more  intense ;  for  it  is  impofsifab  ts 
imagine  any  more  complete  destnictko  than  thl 
always  caused  by  a  swarm  of  locii8ts.*-9.  The 
Plague  of  Darkness, — After  the  pUigoe  of  IoohIi 
we  read  at  once  of  a  fresh  judgment.     **  There  «■ 
a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  thne 
days :  they  saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  sir 
from  his  place  for  three  days:  but  all  the  cUUm 
of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings."     It  has  bea 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Samoom  and  the  hn 
wind  of  the  Kham^been.    The  former  is  a  mat 
storm  which  oocun  in  the  desert,  seldom  lailiBg 
noore  than  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  or  twenty  niiBal% 
but  for  the  time  often  causing  the  darimess  of  twi- 
light, and  affecting  man  and  beast.     The  hot  wisi 
of  the  Khamiseen  usually  blows  for  three  days  md 
nights,  and  carries  so  much  sand  with  it,  Uat  it 
produces  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  fog.     It  thai 
resembles  the  Samoom,  though  fiur  lev  powcriil 
and  for  less  distressing  in  its  effects.     It  ii  Ml 
known  to  cause  actual  darkness.    The  plagoe  11117 
have  been  an  extremely  severe  sandstorm,  min- 
culous  in  its  violence  and  its  duration,  for  the  leagth 
of  three  days  does  not  make  it  natural,  since  the  §»• 
vere  storms  are  al  ways  very  brief.— 1 0.  Th4  Dmtk  tf 
the  Firstborn, — ^Before  the  tenth  plague  Moses  west 
to  wam  Pharaoh.     **  And  Moses  said,  Thns  mUk 
the  Lord,  About  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the 
midst  of  Egypt :  and  all  the  firatlwm  in  the  bal 
of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  firstborn  of  Phannh 
that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  nnto  the  finl* 
bora  of  the  maidservant  that  [is]  bdiind  the  mill; 
and  all  the  firstbom  of  beasts.     And  there  shall  bt 
a  great  cry  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  soch 
as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor  shall  belike  it  asy 
more."     The  clearly  miraculous  nature  of  thb 
plague,  in  its  severity,  its  fiiUing  upon  msn  sod 
beast,  and  the  singling  out  of  the  firrtbom,  pots  it 
wholly  beyond  comparison  with  any  natnral  pesti- 
lence, even  the  severest  recorded  in  nistory,  wMba 
of  the  peculiar  Egyptian  Plague,  or  other  like  epi- 
demics.   The  history  of  the  ten  plagues  striedy 
ends  with  the  death  of  the  firstborn.     Here  it  is 
only  necessary  to  notice  that  with  the  ercnt  hit 
mentioned  the  recital  of  the  wonden  wrought  in 
Egypt  concludes,  and  the  history  of  Israd  as  a  se- 
parate people    begins.     The  gradual   increase  in 
severity  of  the  plagues  is  perhap*  the  best  key  ts 
their  meaning.    They  seem  to  have  been  seat  ai 
warnings  to  the  oppressor,  to  afford  him  a  bmsbs  cf 
seeing  God's  will  and  an  opportunity  of  RpatiBf 
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clbre  Egjrpt  waa  ruined.  The  lesson  that  Pharaoh's 
nccr  teaclies  ns  seems  to  be,  that  there  are  men 
rlmn  the  most  signal  judgments  do  not  aifect  so  as 
0  cause  any  lasting  repentanc(>.  In  this  respect  the 
ftcr-history  of  the  Jewish  people  is  a  commentaiy 
ipon  that  of  their  oppressor. 

P1ai2ll.  This  one  term  does  duty  in  the  Ao- 
boriacd  Version  for  no  less  than  seven  distinct 
kfarew  woitls. — 1.  IbiL  This  word  perhiws  an- 
wers  more  nearly  to  our  word  ''meadow  '  than 
ay  other.  It  occurs  in  the  names  of  Abel-maix, 
kisBL-MEUOLAH,  Abel-shittim,  and  is  rendei«d 
'  pUin"  in  Judg.  xl.  33,  •*  plain  of  vineyards."— 
L  Bik*dh,  Fortunately  we  rn^e  able  to  identify  the 
(Mat  remarkable  of  the  BVi*ahs  of  the  Bible,  and 
hus  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  term.  The  great 
lain  or  Valley  of  Coele-Syiia,  the  **  hollow  land" 
€  the  Greeks,  which  separates  the  two  ranges  of 
^dwnoa  and  Antilebanon,  is  the  most  remarkable 
r  them  all.  It  is  called  in  the  Bible  the  Bik'ath 
iTfn  (Am.  i.  5),  and  also  probably  the  Bik'ath 
jAkdou  (Josh.  li.  17,  zu.  7)  and  Bik'ath-Mixpeh 
zt  8),  and  is  still  known  throughout  Syria  by  its 
id  name,  as  el'Beka'a^  or  Ard  et-Beka'a,  Out  of 
'JalestiDe  we  find  denoted  by  the  word  Bik*ah  **  the 
(lain  of  the  land  of  Shinar"  (Gen.  xi.  2),  the 
'  pfaun  of  Mesopotamia"  (Ez.  iii.  22,  23,  viii.  4, 
xrvii.  1,  2),  and  the  **  plain  in  the  province  of 
Km"  (Dan.iu.  1).— 3.  ffac-Ciccdr.  This,  though 
pfkUed  to  a  plain,  has  not  the  force  of  flatness  or 
xteot,  but  rather  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  root 
igftifying  roundness.  In  its  topographical  sense  it 
soonfined  to  the  Jordan  valley  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11, 
.8,  xiz.  17,  25-29 ;  Deut.  zzxiv.  3;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
13;  1  K,  vU.  46;  2  Chr.  iv.  17 ;  Neh.  ui.  22, 
ii.  28). — i,  Ham-Mtahdr,  This  is  by  the  lexi- 
flgmpbers  explained  as  meaning  '*  stnightforward," 
'  plain,"  as  if  from  the  root  y&shxir,  to  be  just  or 
rpright ;  but  this  seems  far-fetched,  and  it  is  more 
mbftble  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
edii^,  we  have  an  archaic  term  existing  from  a  pi^e- 
liftoric  date.  It  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  the  following 
—agri.' — Deut.  iii.  10,  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16, 
.7,  21,  zx.  8 ;  1  E.  xx.  23,  25 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10 ; 
f«r.  zlviii.  8,  21.  In  each  of  these,  with  one  ex- 
tption,  it  is  used  for  the  district  in  the  neighbour^ 
Mod  of  Ueshbon  and  Dibon — the  B^lka  of  the 
Dodcm  Arabs,  their  most  noted  pasturfr^'onnd. 
knd  therefore  it  is  puzzHng  to  find  it  used  in  one 
itisage  (1  K.  XX.  23,  25)  appai«ntly  with  the  mere 
jenenl  sense  of  low  land,  or  rather  fiat  land,  in 
rhich  chariots  could  be  manoeuvred — as  opposed  to 
mcven  mountainous  ground.  Perhaps  the  word 
rat  used  by  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  without  any 
mowledge  of  its  strict  signification. — 5.  Ha-Ard' 
•dA.  This  again  had  an  absolutely  definite  mean- 
ng»  being  restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
tad  to  its  continuation  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
A&LBAM ;  Palestine.] — 6.  HaShefeldh,  the  in- 
'viable  dedgnation  of  the  depressed,  fiat  or  gently 
mdnlafing  r^on  which  iotei-vened  between  the 
lighkads  of  Judah  and  the  Meditentmean,  and  was 
ommooly  in  possession  of  the  Philistines. — 7.  £ldn, 
)iur  translators  have  uniformly  i-endered  this  word 
'  plain,"  doubtless  following  tlie  Vulgate,  which  in 
boat  half  the  passages  has  convaliis.  But  this  is 
tot  the  verdict  of  the  mnjoiity  or  the  most  trust- 
rorthy  of  the  ancient  vei-sions. .  They  regaixl  the 
rord  as  meaning  an  **  oak  "  or  *'  grove  of  oaks,"  a 
eadering  supported  by  all,  or  neaily  all,  the  com- 
ocntatora  and  lexicographers  of  the  pi-esent  day. 
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The  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  erroneously 
transUted  **  plain,"  are  as  follows :— PUun  of  Moreh 
(Geo.  xu.  6 ;  Deut  xi.  30),  Pkin  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiii.  18,  xiv.  13;  xviii.  l)j  PUin  of  Zaanaim  (Judg. 
iv.  11),  PUin  of  the  Pillar  (Judg.  ix.  6),  Pkin  of 
Meonenim  (ix.  37),  PUin  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3).— 
8.  The  Plain  of  iuKlrBelon,  which  to  the  modem 
traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  third  of  its 
thi'ee  most  renoarkable  depressions,  is  designated  in 
the  original  by  neither  of  the  above  terms,  but  by 
'imekt  an  appelUtive  noun  irequratly  employed  in 
the  Bible  for  the  sm.ilier  vallejrs  of  the  comitry — 
"  the  valley  of  Jezroel." 

FlAitor.  The  mode  of  making  plaster-cement 
has  been  described  above.  [Morter.]  Plaster  is 
mentioned  thrice  in  Scripture:  1.  (Lev.  xiv.  42, 
48).  2.  The  woixis  of  the  Uw  were  ordered  to  be 
engraved  on  Mount  EUd  on  stones  which  had  been 
previously  coated  with  pUster  (Deut.  xxviu  2,  4 ; 
Josh.  viii.  32).  The  process  here  mentioned  was 
probably  of  a  simiUr  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt 
for  receiving  bas-reUefs.  The  wall  was  first  mad* 
smooth,  and  its  interstices,  if  necessary,  filled  up 
with  pUster.  When  the  figures  had  been  drawn, 
and  the  stone  adjacent  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  them 
in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was  laid  on,  and 
followed  by  one  of  varnish  aiW  the  painting  of  the 
figures  was  complete.  3.  It  was  probably  a  simiUr 
coating  of  cement,  on  which  the  Utal  letters  were 
traced  by  the  mystic  hand  **  on  the  plaster  of  the 
wall "  of  Belshaxzar*s  palace  at  Babylon  (Dan.  v.  5). 

Fledge.    [Loan.] 

FlfliAdM.  The  Heb.  word  (dmdh)  so  raidered 
occurs  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31,  and  Am.  r.  8. 
In  the  last  passage  our  A.  V.  has  ^'the  seven 
stars,"  although  the  Geneva  version  transUtes  the 
word  **  Pleiades"  as  in  the  other  cases.  In  Job  the 
LXX.  has  nXffidi,  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  words 
having  been  altered,  while  in  Amos  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  original,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
the  transUtors  had  before  them.  The  Vulgate  in 
each  passage  has  a  difierent  rendering :  Hyades  in 
Job  ix.  9,  Bleiades  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  and  Arc- 
tuna  in  Am.  V.  8.  The  Jewish  commentators  are 
no  less  at  variance.  R.  David  Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon 
says :  '*  R.  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was  a  collection  of 
stars  called  in  Arabic  Al  Thuraiyd:*  That  Al 
Thurcdyd  and  the  Pleiades  are  the  same  is  proved 
by  the  woi-ds  of  Aben  Bagel.  **  Al  Thuraiy&  is  the 
mansion  of  the  moon,  in  the  sign  Taurus,  and  it  is 
called  the  celestial  hen  with  her  chickens."  With 
this  Hyde  oompai'es  the  Fr.  puisiniere,  and  Eng. 
Men  and  chickens,  which  are  old  names  for  the 
same  stars.  The  opinion  of  Aben  Ezra  has  been 
fi-equently  misi-epi-esented.  He  held  that  Ctmdh 
was  a  single  lai^e  star,  Aklebaran  the  brightest  of 
the  Hyades,  while  Ce$U  [A.  V.  "Orion"]  was 
Antarea  the  heai't  of  Scorpio.  On  the  whole, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  con- 
clusion, it  appears  that  our  transUtors  were  per- 
fectly justified  in  rendering  Cvmdh  by  "Pleiades." 
Hea  or  Hon,  the  third  goid  of  the  Assyrian  triad, 
was  known  among  the  stai-s  by  the  name  of  Kim- 
mut,  which  Kawlinson  compares  with  the  Heb. 
Ctmdh,  and  identifies  with  the  constellation  Draco, 

Plough.    [Agriculture.] 

Focher'eth.  The  children  of  Pochereth  of  Zebaim 
wei-e  among  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  iL  57 :  Neh. 
vii.  59). 

Poetry,  Hebrew.    The  attributes  which  art 
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common  to  all  poetry,  and  which  the  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  poeseaset  in  s  higher  degree  perhaps  than 
the  literature  of  any  other  people,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  describe.  &ut  the  points  of  contrast  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
Hebrew  poetry  so  remarkable,  that  these  alone  re- 
quire a  rail  and  careful  omsideration.  It  is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  universally  oWnred  in  the  lite- 
ratures of  all  nations,  that  the  earliest  form  in 
which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  people^  find 
utterance  is  the  poetic  Prose  is  an  aheigrowth, 
the  Ydiide  of  less  spontaneous,  because  more 
formal,  expression.  And  so  it  is  in  the  literature 
of  the  Hebrews.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry 
which  are  illustrated  by  the  Hebrew  literature,  the 
Jyrio  occupies  the  foremost  place.  The  Shemitic 
nations  have  nothing  approaching  to  an  epio  poem, 
and  in  proportion  to  this  defect  the  lyric  dement 
prevailed  more  greatly,  oommendi^  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  times,  flourishing  in  rude  vigour  during 
the  earlier  pcoriods  of  the  Judges,  the  heroic  age  of 
the  Hebrews,  growing  with  the  nation's  growth  and 
strengthening  with  its  strength,  till  it  reached  its 
highest  excellence  in  David,  the  warrior-poet,  and 
from  thenceforth  began  slowly  to  decline.  Gnomic 
poetiy  is  the  product  of  a  more  advanced  age.  It 
arises  from  the  desire  felt  by  the  poet  to  express 
the  results  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  life  in 
a  form  of  beauty  and  permanence.  Its  thoughtful 
character  requires  for  its  devdopment  a  time  of 
peaoefulness  and  leisure;  for  it  gives  expression, 
not  like  the  lyric  to  the  sudden  and  impassioned 
feelings  of  the  moment,  but  to  calm  and  philosophic 
reflecti(m.  Being  less  spcmtaneous  in  its  origin,  its 
form  is  of  necessity  more  artificial.  The  period 
during  which  it  flourished  among  the  Hebrews  cor- 
responds to  its  domestic  and  settled  character.  We 
meet  with  it  at  intervals  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Captivity,  and,  as  it  is  chiefly  characteristic  of 
the  age  of  the  monarchy,  Ewald  has  appropriately  de- 
signated thb  em  the  **  artificial  period  "  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  From  the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  the 
decline  of  the  nation  was  rapid,  and  with  its  glory 
departed  the  chief  glories  of  its  literature.  A  fler  the 
Captivity  we  have  nothing  but  the  poems  which 
foi-med  part  of  the  litui^ical  services  of  the  Temple. 
Whether  dramcUic  poetry,  properly  so  called,  ever 
existed  among  the  Hebrews,  is,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  In  the  opinion  of  some  writers 
the  Song  of  Songs,  in  its  external  form,  is  a  i-ude 
drama,  designed  for  a  simple  stage.  But  the  evi- 
dence for  this  view  is  extremely  slight.«-I.  Lyrical 
Poetry. — ^The  literature  of  tiie  Hebrews  abounds 
with  illustrations  of  all  forms  of  Ijrrical  poetry,  iu 
its  most  manifold  and  wide-embracing  compass, 
from  such  short  ejaculations  as  the  songs  of  the  two 
T^mechs  and  Pss.  xv.,  cxvii.,  and  others,  to  the 
longer  chants  of  victory  and  thanksgiving,  like  the 
songs  of  Deborah  and  David  (Judg.  v.,  Ps.  xviii.). 
The  names  by  which  the  various  kinds  of  songs 
were  known  among  the  Hebrews  will  supply  some 
illustration  of  this.  1.  Shtr,  a  song  in  genei-al, 
adapte<l  for  the  voice  alone.  2.  Mizmdr^  a  psalm, 
or  song  to  be  sung  with  any  insti-umental  accom- 
paniment. 3.  Negindh,  is  probably  a  melody  ex- 
pressly adapted  for  stringed  instruments.  4.  Mascil, 
probably  denotes  a  lyriad  song  requiring  nice  mu- 
sical skill.  [Maschil.]  5.  Mictam,  a  term  of 
extremely  doubtful  meaning.  [Michtam.]  6. 
Shiijqivjon  (Ps.  vH.  1),  a  wild,  iiTPc:iilar,  dithy- 
rambic  song,  as  the  woixi  appeoi-s  to  denote;  or, 
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according  to  some,  a  song  to  be  soi^  witii  Tsria- 
tions.  But,  besidei  these,  there  are  oihor  diviMia 
of  lyrical  poetry  of  great  importaiicey  whkfa  hate 
r^;iird  rather  to  the  subject  of  the  poems  tha  to 
tlwir  form  or  adaptation  for  musical  Moonpsni- 
ments.  Of  these  we  ootioe:— 1.  TWIUtk^mhpa 
of  praise.  The  plural  UhUlfm  is  the  titk  of  tike 
Book  of  Psalms  in  Hebrew.  The  145th  Fludm  i» 
entiUed  «  David's  (P^m)  of  praise.**  To  this  dev 
belong  the  soe^  which  rekte  to  extnuattinaiy  de- 
liverances, such  as  the  songs  of  Moaes  (Ex.  xr.) 
and  of  Deborsh  (Jodg.  v.),  and  the  Fnhns  xviii. 
and  Ixviii.,  whidi  have  all  the  air  of  diants  to  be 
sung  in  triumphal  procMsions.  Such  were  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  Temple  servioet.  Not  to 
the  hymn  of  praise  may  be  noticed,  2.  £'Mft.  the 
hunent  or  diige^  of  which  there  are  many  eiaiiqi>f% 
whether  ntteried  over  an  iodividoal  or  as  an  eot- 
burst  of  g^  for  the  calamitMS  of  the  land  (S  Sn. 
i.  19-27,  iii.  33, 34,  xviii.  33).  3.  ShiryedUitk, 
a  love  song  (Pk  zlv.  1),  in  its  external  fins  st 
least.  OtW  lands  of  poetry  there  are  whidieeeB|7 
the  middle  ground  between  the  lyric  and  gnomic, 
being  lyric  in  form  and  spirit,  bat  gnomic  in  soijieL 
These  may  be  classed  as  4.  JlMd/,  propoly  a 
similitude,  and  then  a  parable,  or  sententions  sijiBi^ 
couched  in  poetic  language.  Such  are  the  soaps 
of  Bahwm  (Num.  zxUi.  7,  18;  xxiy.  3,  1&,  80, 
21,  23),  which  are  eminently  lyrical  in  dmader; 
the  mocking  ballad  in  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  winch 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  eid 
Amorite  war>«ong;  and  the  apologne  of  Jotkai 
(Judg.  ix.  7-20),  both  which  last  are  stroi^y  sh 
Urical  in  tone.  But  the  finest  of  all.ia  the  mani- 
ficent  proi^etic  song  of  triumph  over  the  ftU  «f 
Babylon  (Is.  xiv.  4-27).  (Mdith^  an  enigma  (like 
the  riddle  of  Samson,  Judg.  xiv.  14),  or  ^dsik 
saying,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it  in  Pk.  xlix.  5,  IxxviiL  1 
Lastly,  to  this  class  belongs  miUtsdk,  a  modkin^ 
ironical  poem  (Hab.  ii.  6).  5.  TSphiUakj  pnjer, 
is  the  title  of  Pss.  xrii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cii.,  odii.,  sad 
Hab.  iii.  All  these  are  strictly  lyrical  compoB> 
tions,  and  the  title  may  have  been  assigned  to  then 
either  as  denoting  the  object  with  which  ther  were 
written,  or  the  use  to  whidi  they  were  appiicd.«-" 
II.  Gnomic  Poetry, — ^The  second  grand  division  of 
Hebrew  poetry  is  occupied  by  a  class  of  poena 
which  arc  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and  which  represeat 
the  neni^t  approaches  made  by  the  people  of  tfaax 
race  to  anything  like  philosophic  thought.  Reason- 
ing there  is  none :  we  have  only  results,  and  thoie 
rather  the  product  of  observation  and  reflectioo 
than  of  induction  or  argumentation.  As  lyric  poetrr 
is  the  expression  of  the  poet's  own  feelings  and  im- 
pulses, so  gnomic  poetiy  is  the  form  in  which  the 
desire  of  communicating  knowledge  to  others  fbds 
vent.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  gnomic 
poetry,  as  a  whole,  requii-es  for  its  development  a 
period  of  national  tranquillity.  Its  germs  are  the 
floating  proverbs  which  pass  current  in  the  moutiff 
of  the  people,  and  embody  the  experiences  of  ulidj 
with  the  wit  of  one.  The  sayer  of  sententious 
sayings  was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise  man,  the  phi- 
losopher. Of  the  earlier  isolated  proverbs  but  few 
examples  remain.— III.  Dram/ttic  Poetry, — it  is 
im()ossible  to  asset!  that  no  form  of  the  druna 
existed  among  the  Hebrew  people ;  the  nx»t  that 
can  be  done  is  to  examine  suoi  portions  of  their 
literatui-e  as  have  come  down  to  us,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascerfciininif  how  far  any  traces  of  the  drama 
proper  are  discemible,  and  wkit  iufeiYOces  may  U 
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nude  from  them.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  as 
Kwmld  obsenres,  that  the  Arab  reciters  of  romances 
vill  many  tiroes  in  their  own  persons  act  out  a 
xnoi^ete  drama  in  recitation,  changing  their  voice 
md  gestures  with  the  change  of  person  and  subject. 
Something  of  this  kind  may  possibly  have  existed 
tmoDg  the  Hebrews ;  but  thore  is  no  evidence  that 
it  did  exist,  nor  any  grounds  for  making  even  a 
probable  conjecture  with  regard  to  it.  But  the 
mere  fact  o£  the  existence  of  these  rude  exhibitions 
imong  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians  of  the  present  day 
is  of  no  weight  when  the  question  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  the  S<»g  of  Songs  was  designed  to  be  so 
represented,  as  a  simple  pastoral  drama.  Of  course, 
in  ooDtidering  such  a  question,  reference  is  made 
only  to  the  external  form  of  the  poem,  and,  in  order 
to  prove  it,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  dramatic  is 
the  only  form  of  representation  which  it  oould 
■asnme,  and  not  that,  by  the  help  of  two  actors 
mod  a  chorus,  it  is  capable  of  being  exhiUted  in  a 
dnunatio  form.  All  that  has  been  done,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  latter.  The  latest  work  on  the 
■abject  is  that  of  M.  Renan  (2>  Cantiqud  de$  Can- 
tiquM),  who  has  given  a  spirited  translation  of  the 
poem,  and  arranged  it  in  acts  and  scenes,  according 
to  his  own  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  in- 
tendiMl  to  be  represented.  He  divides  the  whole 
into  16  cantos,  whidi  form  five  acts  and  an  epi- 
logue. Bat  M.  R^ian,  who  is  compelled,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  theory  of  the  missicm  of  the 
Shemitic  races,  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  anything 
approaching  to  the  regular  drama  is  found  among 
them,  does  not  regard  the  Song  of  Songs  as  adxama 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  products  of  the  Greek  and 
Boman  theatres,  but  as  dramatic  poetry  in  the 
widest  application  of  the  term,  to  designate  any 
composition  comlucted  in  dialogue  and  corresponding 
to  «n  action.  He  conjectures  that  it  is  a  libretto 
iatended  to  be  completed  by  the  play  of  the  actors 
and  by  music,  and  represented  in  private  families, 
pcobauy  at  marriage-feasts,  the  repi^esentation  being 
tsUaded  over  the  several  days  of  the  feast.  We 
mmt  look  for  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  middle  ages, 
when,  besides  the  mystery  plays,  there  were  scenic 
representations  sufficiently  developed.  The  ground- 
work of  this  hypothesis  is  taken  away  by  M.  Kenan's 
own  admission  that  dramatic  repi*esentations  are 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Shemitic  races.  The 
abnjde  corollary  to  this  proposition  must  be  that 
the  Song  of  Songs  is  not  a  drama,  but  in  its  external 
form  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an  eclogue  or 
pastoral  dialogue.  It  is  scarcely  neeessaiy  after 
this  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  Hook  of 
Job  is  a  dramatic  poem  or  not.  Inasmuch  as  it 
represents  an  action  and  a  progress,  it  is  a  drama  as 
truly  and  really  as  any  poem  can  be  which  develops 
the  working  of  passion,  and  t^e  alternations  of  faith, 
hope,  distrust,  triumphant  confidence,  and  black 
de^iair,  in  tlie  struggle  which  it  depicts  the  human 
mind  as  engaged  in,  while  attempting  to  solve  one 
of  the  most  intricate  problems  it  can  be  called  upon 
to  regard.  It  is  a  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  tragedies ;  but  that  it  is  a  dra- 
matic poem,  intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage, 
or  capable  of  being  so  represented,  may  be  confid- 
ently denied.  One  chai'acteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
not  indeed  peculiar  to  it,  but  shared  by  it  in  com- 
mon with  the  literature  of  other  nations,  is  its  in- 
tensely national  and  local  colouring.  The  writers 
were  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews,  drawing  their  in- 
s^ration  from  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Palestine, 
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which  they  have  immortalised  in  their  poetic  figures, 
and  even  while  uttering  the  sublimest  and  most 
universal  truths  never  forgetting  their  own  nation- 
ality in  its  narrowest  and  intensest  form.  Ex- 
amples might  easily  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of 
this  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poets : 
they  stand  thick  upon  every  page  of  their  writings, 
and  in  striking  contrast  to  the  vague  generalisations 
of  the  Indian  philosophic  poetry.  In  Hebrew,  as  Jn 
other  languages,  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  the 
diction  UMd  in  poetry— a  kiiid  of  poetical  dialect, 
characterized  by  ardudc  and  irregular  forms  of 
words,  abrupt  constructions,  and  unusual  inflexions, 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  contemporary  prose 
or  historical  style.  It  is  universally  observed  that 
archaic  forms  and  usages  of  words  linger  in  the 
poetry  of  a  language  after  they  have  fiillen  out  ot 
ordinary  use.  But  the  fonn  of  Hebrew  poetry  is 
its  distinguishing  diaracteristlc,  and  what  this  form 
is,  has  been  a  vexed  question  for  many  ages.  The 
Therapeutae,  as  described  by  Philo,  sang  hymns  and 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  in  divers  measures 
and  strains ;  and  these  were  either  new  or  ancient 
ones  composed  by  the  old  poets,  who  had  lefl  bdiind 
them  measures  and  melodies  of  trimeter  verses. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  Song  of  Moses  at  the 
Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.)  was  composed  in  the  hexaroetei* 
measure ;  and  again,  the  song  in  Deut.  xxxii.  is  de- 
scribed as  a  hexameter  poem.  The  Psalms  of  David 
were  in  various  metres,  some  trimeters  and  some 
pentameters.  Eusebius  characterises  the  great  Song 
of  Moses  and  the  118th  (119th)  Pftalm  as  metrical 
compositions  in  what  the  Greeks  call  the  heroic 
metre.  They  are  said  to  be  hexameters  of  sixteen 
syllables.  The  other  verse  compositions  of  the 
Hebrews  are  said  to  be  in  trimeters.  Jerome  says 
that  the  Book  of  Job,  finom  iii.  3  to  xlii.  6,  is  in 
hexameters,  with  dactyls  and  spondees.  The  conclu- 
sion seems  inevitable  that  these  terms  are  employed 
8im]dy  to  denote  a  general  external  resemblance. 
There  are,  says  Jerome,  four  alphabetical  Psalms, 
the  110th  (lllth),  Ulth  (112th),  118th  (119th), 
and  the  144th  (145th).  In  the  first  two,  one  letter 
corresponds  to  each  clause  or  versicle,  which  is 
written  in  trimeter  iambics.  The  otbeis  are  in 
tetrameter  iambics,  like  the  song  in  Deuteronomy. 
In  Ps.  118  (119),  eieht  verses  follow  each  letter: 
in  Ps.  144  (145)  a  letter  corresponds  to  a  verse. 
In  Lamentations  we  have  four  alphabetical  acrostics, 
the  first  two  of  which  are  written  in  a  kind  of 
Sapphic  metre;  for  three  clauses  which  are  con- 
nected together  and  begin  with  one  letter  (t.  e.  in 
the  first  dause)  close  with  a  period  in  heroic  mea- 
sure {Heroici  comma).  The  third  is  written  in 
trimeter,  and  the  verses  in  threes  each  begin  with 
the  same  letter.  The  fourth  is  like  the  first  and 
second.  The  Proverbs  end  with  an  alphabetical  poem 
in  tetrameter  iambics.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  terms  are  mere  generalities,  and  express 
no  more  than  a  certain  rough  resemblance.  Joseph 
Scaliger  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  fallacy 
of  Jerome's  statement  with  regard  to  the  metres  of 
the  Psalter  and  the  Lamentations,  and  to  assert  that 
these  books  amtuned  no  verse  bound  by  metrical 
laws,  but  that  their  language  was  merely  prose, 
animated  by  a  poetic  spirit.  Gerhard  Vossius.says, 
that  in  Job  and  the  l4overbs  there  is  rhjrthm  but 
no  metre ;  that  is,  regard  is  had  to  the  number  of 
syllables  but  not  to  their  quantity.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  opinions  pronounced  by  these  hi^  authorities, 
there  were  still  many  who  believed  in  the  existence 
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of  a  Hebrew  metre^and  in  the  poesibilitj  of  recover- 
ing it.  The  theories  proposed  lor  this  purpose  were 
various,  and  the  oiumeration  of  them  forms  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  opinion.  The 
opinions  of  Lowth,  with  repurd  to  Hebrew  metre, 
xire  summed  up  bj  Jebb  (^Sacr,  Lit,  p.  16)  as 
follbws :  **  He  begins  by  ajiserting,  that  certain  of 
the  Hebrew  writings  ai-e  not  only  animated  with 
the  true  poetic  spirit,  bnt,  in  some  degree,  coudied 
in  poetic  numbers ;  yet,  he  allows,  that  the  quan- 
tity, the  rhythm,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
not  only  is  unknown,  but  admits  of  no  investigation 
by  human  art  or  industry ;  he  states,  afler  Abra- 
iMmel,  that  the  Jews  themselves  disclaim  the  very 
memory  of  metrical  compobition ;  he  acknowledges, 
that  the  artificial  conformation  of  the  sentences,  is 
the  sole  indication  of  metre  in  these  poems;  he 
barely  maintains  the  credibility  of  attention  having 
been  paid  to  numbers  or  feet  in  their  compositions ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  confesses  the  utter  impQi»- 
sibilitv  of  determining,  whether  Hebrew  poetry  was 
modulated  by  the  ear  alone,  or  according  to  any 
delinite  and  settled  rules  of  prosody."  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew  poetiy, 
as  opposed  to  metrical,  the  remarks  of  Jebb  are  re- 
markably appropriate.  **  Hebrew  poetry,"  he  says 
(Sacr.  Lit.  p.  20),  "  is  universal  poetry  :  the  poetry 
of  all  languages,  and  of  all  peoples :  the  collocation 
of  words  (whatever  may  have  been  the  sound,  for 
of  this  we  are  quite  ignorant)  is  primarily  directed 
to  sccui-c  the  best  possible  announcement  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  sense:  let,  then,  a  translator 
only  \x  literal,  and,  so  £etr  as  the  genius  of  his  lan- 
guage will  permit,  let  him  preserve  the  original 
onier  of  the  words,  and  he  will  infidlibly  put  ihe 
reader  in  possesiuon  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  the 
Hebrew  text  can  give  to  the  best  Hebrew  scholar 
of  the  present  day.  Now,  had  there  been  ori- 
j^inally  m(;ti%,  ....  the  poetry  could  not  have 
been,  as  it  unquestionably  and  emphatically  is,  a 
poetry,  not  of  sounds,  or  of  words,  but  of  things." 
Knbbi  Aznriah  de  Rossi  appears  to  have  antidpnted 
bishop  Lowth  in  his  thcoiy  of  parallelism :  at  any 
inte  his  ti-entisc  contains  the  germ  which  Lowth 
developed,  and  may  be  considered  tlie  technical  basis 
of  his  system.  But  Lowth *s  svfitcm  of  parallelism 
was  more  completely  antici}>ated  by  Schoettgeu  in  a 
treatise,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  bishop  docs 
not  apiMsu*  to  have  been  aware.  It  is^ouud  in  his 
Jlorac  IIcfHiilcof,  vol.  i.  pp.  1249-1263,  diss,  vi., 
'*  de  Kxergasia  Sacra."  This  exergasia  he  defines 
to  be,  the  conjunction  of  entire  sentences  signifying 
the  namo  thing:  so  that  excrgatia  bears  the  same 
rolnti<iu  to  M^ntcnoes  that  hynouyiny  does  to  woitls. 
liut  wluiterer  may  have  boon  achiored  by  his  pre- 
docessoDi,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Uic  delivery 
of  Lowth's  lectures  on  Hebrew  Toetry,  and  the 
Ruli8e<iiieiit  publication  of  his  translation  of  Isaiah, 
fomuHi  an  era  in  the  litci-atui-e  of  the  subject,  more 
mu»ke«l  than  any  that  hail  preceded  it.  Of  his 
system  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  de- 
tiiled  iiccount ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  done 
Mnce  his  time,  and  whatever  modifioatioas  of  his 
arranpenrK'nt  may  have  been  intit)duced,  all  subse- 
quent writers  have  confessed  their  obligations  to  the 
two  works  nbovemi>ntioned,  and  have  drawn  their 
inspiration  from  them.  Starting  with  the  alpha- 
Wtical  jwems  as  the  Uisis  of  his  investigation,  be- 
i-iiis«  that  in  them  the  vej-sw  or  stanzas  were  more 
<i/>fiiirlly  markiHl,  Lowth  came  to  the  conclusion 
thiit  tiiey  consist  of  verses  \»rop«t\v  *o  caJX«\,**^o^ 
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verses  regulated  by  some  obtenration  of  haramaT  or 
cadence;  of  measure,  numbers,  or  rhythm,"  vA 
that  this  harmony  does  not  arise  from  ihyoM,  but 
from  what  he  doiominatea  parallelism.  Ptfillelism 
he  detjnet  to  be  the  correspoodence  of  ooe  rente  or 
line  with  another,  and  divides  it  into  three  clauv, 
synonymous,  antithetic,  and  synthetic  1.  Parallel 
lines  synonymoua  oon^espond  to  mch  other  br  ex* 
pressing  the  same  sense  in  different  but  eqaivtlest 
terms,  as  in  the  following  examples,  xthkh  are  ooly 
two  of  the  many  given  by  Lowth  :— 

«  OJehovah.  in-thj-strragth  the-ktas  shoU-rejukt; 
And-in-th7-aalvstlon  how  greatlj  sbaU-bfrAuli! 
Tbe-deslre  uf-his>besrt  thou-hastfnmted  nnto-bia; 
And-the-rcqae8t-of-his«Ups  thou-hast-not  droML" 

"  For  the-moth  shsll-consome-tbem  Uke-a-ginDeBt; 
ADd-tbe-worm  shaU-eat-them  like  wool : 
But-my-rWiteousneas  sbaU<«iidiu«  fBT-evcr; 
And-noy-sAlvatioo  u>>tba-s«e  of-ages.'*— Is.  IL  ?.  1 

To  thU  fint  division  of  Lowth's  Jebb  objects  till 
the  name  aynonymcmt  is  inappropriate,  for  the 
clause,  with  few  exceptions,  *«  divenifin  the  |» 
ceding  cUuse,  and  genemlly  so  as  to  rise  above  1^ 
forming  a  sort  of  climax  in  the  sense.**  He 
gests  as  a  more  appropriate  name  for  parsliehMiT 
tiiis  kind,  cognate  paralMism  (Sacr.  Lit.  p.  39^ 
2.  Lowth's  second  division  is  antithetic  paraUdlm; 
when  two  lines  correspond  with  each  other  bra 
opposition  of  terms  and  sentiments ;  wha  tki 
second  is  oontrasted  with  the  first,  sometiMi  k 
expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only,  so  thstii 
degrees  of  antithesis  are  various.    As  for  exampk^ 

"  A  wise  son  r^lceth  his  fSkther: 
Bnt  a  foolish  son  b  the  grtef  of  his  mother." 

Ptdt.lL 

**  The  memory  of  the  Just  Is  a  bleMlng; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rou*    rrov.  x.T. 

The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  aboiudi  wA 
illustrations  of  antithetic  parallelism.  .3.  5jpfMft 
or  conatmctive  paralMisniy  where  the  parallel  "ecsi 
sists  only  in  the  similar  form  of  ooostnictios;! 
which  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  and  sola* 
to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  opposite;  but  tboeh 
a  corresfiondence  and  equality  between  ditTerestf^ 
positions,  in  respect  of  the  shape  and  tuis  d  At 
whole  sentence,  and  of  the  constructive 
as  noun  answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb, 
to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogitiTt  ■ 
interroeative.'*  One  of  the  examples  of  ooo^racM 
parallels  given  by  Lowth  is  Is.  1.  5,  6  :— 

**  The  T/>rd  Jehovah  hsth  opened  mfaie  ear, 
And  I  w«s  not  rebellions ; 
Ndtbor  did  J  withdraw  m joelf  hsck«aid~ 
I  gHvu  my  b«ck  to  the  tontters. 
And  niy  chevks  to  thcni  that  plucked  (rfftbi  hik; 
My  face  I  hki  not  from  shame  and  ^iVda%.'* 

Jebb  gi^'es  as  an  illusttmtion  Fs.  xixt  7-10.   ^>  '* 
the  three  kinds  of  pai%llelism  above  desoribed  J(M 
adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rather  to  be  sn  oomC 
sary  refinement  upon  than  distinct  from  the  oth^ 
He  denominates  it  introverted  paraBeltKn,  in  «^ 
he  says,  **  there  ore  stanzas  so  cunstiuctrf  tM 
whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the  fint  !■•  ■■ 
be  imrallel  with  the  Ust ;  the  second  with  the  f^ 
ultimate ;  and  so  throughout  in  an  order  thit^fc* 
inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  military^irife^  &«■■•" 
to  centre"  (jSacr,  Lit.  p.  53).    Thus— 

-  My  son.  If  thine  heart  be  wla^ 
a(y  heart  also  shall  rdotoe; 
Yea,  my  reins  shall  rdoios 
M-hen  tby  lips  .p«k  rlf^h^^  y,  rtl 


1.  Thit  wbkh 
AambfT  of  woidi  in  fach  membert 
Uader  thii  had  an  m*nj  minor  di 
cqnal  pknlldian.  In  vhicb 
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'  ObU  TIh  do  I  lift  up  mlDE  17a,  0  Tlion  Qitl  dvtUol 
Btluld  u  ilH  ryrt  or  KTVuiU  10  Uk  lund  ot  Ihelr 

E*si » look  oar  fTB  u>  Jrlmvib  our  (irxl.  UQlU  ba  biva 

A  tkm  wordt  mij  now  be  added  with  itaptct  to  Uh 
d^lkitioa  propoHd  bjr  DcWcUe,  ia  which  mon 
npi«  wu  hul  U  the  rhfUim.     The  {bur  klodi  of 

Gen.  ii.  23. 
n^  2.  Un. 
imber  of  wordi  in 
not  the  nme.  3.  Ont  of  the  pual- 
lalimi  wtilcb  in  Dna^uil  in  coaMquutce  of  the  com- 
pHte  i±Bncttr  of  one  member,  luother  ia  dcTeloped, 
«  tl«t  both  memben  ire  compouW  (Pi.  lui.  11). 
4.  RhTthmial  puiUeliou.  which  lin  menl;  in 
Um  ratanal  foim  of  the  diction.  De  Wetle  niu  held 
Hat  there  were  in  Hebrew  poetrj  the  beginning!  of 
a  cmnpoiitc  rhjUunicsl  itnicture  like  our  ttmphcs. 
Thiu  ia  Ft.  ilii.,  xlili.,  k  refrain  marlu  tbe  concla- 
rlaa  oTa  Ui^er  rfafthmicd  period.  It  a  iDi[iwsibli 
kn  to  do  mon  than  refer  to  the  ruaj  of  Koatei 
«■  Ai  ttnpbia,  or  tbe  pindlelinn  of  rerMi  in  He- 
Irmr  poetry  ;  in  which  he  endearou  ■'  ■ 
Oa  nmt  are  lubjeet  to  Um  ame 
Brtry  ■■  the  TetK  memben ;  and  that  cooiequently 
Btfanr  poetry  i>  euenliallr  itrophicd  in  charoctei 
Ei^ld'a  traitiM  require!  more  careful  ojniideni 
'    read  itielf,  and '"""  ■ ""' 


rttOffri 


to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebrew  poetry 
bf  ttw  Jewi!h  gnunmariani.  to  wbtch  reiereDcewni 
ID^  in  ronarking  upon  the  iptem  of  It.  Aiiuiah. 
Tbey  hare  the  merit  of  being  eitremely  iimple,  and 
an  to  be  found  at  lengtli,  illuilisUd  by  numi-  ei- 
mi^  in  UaiOD  and  beninrd'i  lldi.  Gram.  vol.  ii. 
let.  ST,  and  accompanied  by  an  ioleiwlmg  account 
rf  modeni   Hebrew    Ttnitication.     The   mla  ore 
britdjUxK: — 1.  That  a  !ent«ice  may  be  diiided 
fnls  nMOiben,  nme  of  which  contain  lira,  thite,  or 
cm  favr  woidi,  and  are  accordingly  termed  IHaartj, 
liniry,  and  Quattmary  members  itspectively. 
S.  liw  sentences  are  composed  either  of  Bmnry, 
Tuwry,  or  Qyiatemar;/  members  entirely,  or  of 
tboi  different  mtmUr!  ....... 

two  ootMecatiTe  member! 

priB  tbe  same  idea  in  dit 

woid  eiprtiied  in  rither  of  these  paiidlel  roemi 

la  aAen  not  expressed  in  the  al1ema1«  memi>er. 

That  a  word  without  an  accent,  being  joined  to 

other  word  by  Makkipk,   is  generally  (though 

■Jnyi)  reckmed  with  that  seionJ  word  as  one. 

eoDclnaioD,  after  reviewing  the  VJ 

bare  been  fiaoied  with  regard 

Hebrew  poetjy,  it  must  be  confessed  that  beyoi 

tha  diacovery  of  very  brogd  general  laws,  liUle  has 

been  doM  lowai-ds  eUboiating  a  satisfaclory  lyi 

PolMO.     Two  Hebte.  "'- 

la  tbt  A.  v.,  but  they  a 

little  light  upon   the   knon 

poboiu  ainoDg  the  Hebrews. 

cUmU,  from  a  root  signiry 

in  all  caxi  denotes  aaipial  po 

or  mineraL     The  only  alluai. 

in  Job  vi.  4,  where  reference  seemi  to 

the  ciiatom  of  analntiog  arrows  with 

•f  a  make,  a  practice  the  origiu  of  whi 

nnote  antiquity,     'i.  HisA,  if 

Doiv  a   vegetable  poijion   pria 
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c  (Deut  mil.  33;  Job  an.  16)  laed  of  the 
>m  of  a  serpent.     In  othtr  [■— gea  where  it 
n,  it  is  tnnilated  "gall"  in  the  A.  V.,  cicepc 
[oa.  X.  4,  where  it  is  rendered  **  hemlock."     Be- 
yond the  &ct  that,  whether  poiionoui  or  not,  itnai 
plant   of  bitter  taite,  nothing  caa  be  inferred. 
■Boiini,  on  tbi  ground  that  the  word  in  Hebrew 
sosignitts  "bead,"  reiecta the htinlock. colocynth, 
and    darnel    of  other  writers,  and   pmposen   the 
'^  poppy  "  instead ;  tram  the  *^  heads  "  in  which  it« 
leedi    ar*  contained.     "Water  of  rSih"    is  llien 
^^opinm,"  bnt  it  must  be  admitted  thnt  there  h]^ 
penn  in  none  of  tha  above  puasgei  lo  be  any  allu- 
sion to  the  chir»:;t«riilic  eSecta  of  opium.     Iltere 
ia  a  clear  OM  of  suicide  by  piKson  related  in  2  Uacc. 
I.  13,  where  PtolcnMus  Uacxon   is  mid    to  bate 
deatisyed  bimirlf  by  this  mans.     It  hat  been  sug- 
gealed,  indeed,  that  the  ^ap^ioaifa  of  Gal.  t,  'JU 
'  \.  V.  "witchcraft"),   aigaitiei  poisoning,  but  it 
un  pmbably  refers  to  the  concoction  of  magical 
tions  and  love  philtres. 

Pollux.       [ClSTOR  AND  PoLLUX.] 
?CiTB*mj.      [JlAKBlAOB.] 

~ '-  bj.  unirersaJ  cdokdC  is  aclnow- 


occura  Irequently  in  the  O.  T.,  and  is  used  to  de- 
Hgnale  either  the  pomegranate-tm  or  its  fiiiiL 
The  pooiegranale  was  doubiltas  nrly  cultivated  In 
Egypt:  hetice  the  complaint  of  the  Israelites  lathe 
wildenMis  of  Zin  (Num.  u.  5),  this  "  ii  no  pUce 
or  tiga,  or  of  Tinia,  or  of  pomegnnitea."  The  tree, 
with  its  characteristic  calyi-erowned  fmit.  ia  euily 
recognised  on  the  EgyptiaD  sculptnm.  Mention  is 
made  of  "an  orchard  cf  pomegranato  "  in  Cant.  iv. 
13.  Oirredfigmea  of  the  pomegranate  adorned  the 
lops  of  the  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  vli. 
IS,  SO,  &c.)  ;  and  worked  lepraenlatioDs  of  Ihis 
fruit,  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  ornameoted  tbt 
hem  of  the  inbe  of  the  ephod  Dili,  uviii.  33,  34). 
Ruaell  (Nat.  HM.  of  Alrppo,  i.  85,  2Dd  ed.)  stales 
"  that  tbe  pomegranate  "  (ruinmjn  in  Arabic,  tlie 
same  word  as  tbe  Heb.)  "  ia  common  in  all  the 
gnjdeos."  The  pomegranate-tree  [Pwiica  yrana- 
tuin)  derive!  ita  name  from  the  Latin  pomiun  grn. 
lined  apple."     The  Komans  gnve  it  the 


Carthage;  it   belong*  to  the  natunl  order  Myr- 

iaaac,  being,  howerer,  rntJier  &  bnih  tli«n  •  trw. 

Pdmual*,  onlf  in  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13.     In  1  K. 

'  "     The  word  ■ignifici  conTH  pro- 


u  beloQi 


a  thee 


lofpillnn 


Poni     The  pondi  of  Egypt  (1 
were  doubtleu  witer  left  bf  the  ioundatioD  of  the 
Nile.     Poadi  for  lull  ire  meDtimed  in  U.  lii.  10. 

Fon'tLoi  HUM.    [Piute.;) 

Pontvi,  t.  Urge  district  in  ths  north  of  Alia 
Minor,  eiUnding  along  the  cait  oT  the  Pootus 


which  I 


the  n 


eommon  in  Palatine,  md  dthsr  vonld  ntt  tha  ;■■ 
itga  when  the  Heb,  teim  ocean.  Stoni  !•  tnoi- 
tioned  in  Cccliu.  nir.  15,  together  with  Nber 
iromalic  nlKtauH.  The  Bl^ax  offiduab  it  * 
ihmb  from  nine  Is  twelre  &et  h^,  wtth  tmtt 
leaTea,  which  an  white  uDdenMBth ;  the  Sowtn 
tre  io  THcema,  and  en  white  or  creanHBkmrtd. 
Thii  Khiie  appearance  ame*  with  the  ctTmcfagj-  of 
the  Heb.  tllm<h. 


derived.'  It  ia  three  timei  Rientioned  in  the  N.  T. 
(Acta  ii.  9,  10,  iriii,  2;  1  Pet.  i.  1).  "' 
paiiU)^  agree  in  ahawing  that  than  wen  manj  ' 
Jewiah  rsidenta  in  the  di^ct.  Aa  to  the  anDoli  | 
of  Pontus,  the  one  brilliant  paaaage  of  ita  hiBtory  ia  j 
the  life  of  the  great  Mitbridalea.  Under  Nero  the  ' 
whole  ngion  wa*  made  a  Homan  prorince,  beaiiii),' 
the  name  of  Pontiu. 

Pool.  1.  Agiia,wt  Pond.  2.  Beridh  in  pi. 
DBce  onlf ,  fMab  (Pt.liiut.  6).  3.  The  naual  wcril  i 
ia  Beraih,  closely  connected  with  the  Arabk  | 
Birkc\  a  reaerroir  for  w(,t*r.  Theie  poola,  lilte  | 
the  lAnlia  of  India,  are  in  iiuui]r  parta  of  Palestine  I 
nnd  Syria  the  ouly  laonrce  for  water  during  the  I 
di7  aenaon,  and  the  failun  of  them  inrolna  droi^t 
and  cahiniity  (li.  llii.  15).  Of  the  Tarioiia  pook  ' 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  perhapi  the  mo&t  ceiebnted  , 
Are  the  pool*  of  isatomoa  nenr  Bethlehem,  called  by  i 
the  Arabs  ei-Bvrakt  from  which  an  aqueduct  vnt 
cirried  which  atill  luppliea  Jertiinlein  with  water ' 
(Eccl.  ii.  G I  Ecclni.  uir.  30,  31). 

Poor.  The  general  kindly  spidt  of  the  law 
toward)  the  poor  ii  aufliciently  ihown  by  auch  paa- 
aagts  as  Dcul.  it.  7,  for  the  reaaoo  that  (ver.  II), 
"  thepoorahallnererceaaeoutoftheland."  AmonK 
the  special  enactmenta  in  their  favour  the  following: ! 
must  be  mentioned.  I.  The  right  of  Elenmng(Lev. 
lii.  9,  10;  Deut.  uiv.  19,  21).  2.  Krom  tht 
produce  of  the  land  inoibbatical  years,  the  poor  and  .' 
the  stranger  were  to  liave  their  portion  (Li.  iiiii.  i 
11 ;  LcT.  UT.  6).  3.  Re-entry  upon  land  in  th<i 
jubilee  year,  with  the  limitation  aa  to  town  homec  I 
(Ler.  iiT.  25-30).  4.  Prahibition  of  uiury,  nnd  I 
of  lelention  of  pledges  (Lev.  ht.  35,  .37;  l-:i.  nii. 
25-27,  &c.).     5.  Permanent  bondage  fortjidden,  end 

enjoinni  in  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  (Deut. 
IV.  12-15  ;  Lev.  ht.  39-12,  47-54).  6.  Portions 
from  the  tithes  Io  be  shared  hy  the  poor  atler  tht 
I.eTitea  (Deut.  iiT.  S8,  nri.  12. 13).  7.  The  pooi- 
to  pnrtahe  in  entertainments  at  the  feasts  of  Weeks 
and  Tabernacle)  (Dent.  iri.  II,  14;  see  Neh.  viii, 
10).  8.  Duly  pnjmeot  ofwt^ea  (Lev.  lii.  13). 
On  the  law  of  gleaning  the  Rabbinical  writers  founded 
n  variety  of  definitions  and  nlinpments.  Principles 
similar  lu  thow  laid  down  by  Mcses  are  inculoited 
inK.T.,asLukeiii.  11,  liv.  13;  Acts  vi.  1;  Gal. 
ii.  10;  James  ii.  15.  In  Liter  titaee  mcndinTwy, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  Moa«,  bccnme  frequent. 

Poplar  (Heb.  Ubnth),  the  rendering  of  t}ienl»re- 
naroed  Hebrew  word,  which  occun  only  in  Gen. 
><i.  37;  and  Hos.  iv.  13.  Eeiend  authorities,' 
Celsius  araoi^  the  number,  are  in  ftvour  of  the 
iindeiing  of  the  A,  V.,  and  think  the  "  white 
popUr"  (/'opufuuOa)  b  the  treedenoted;  othera 
undersUind  the  "storai  tree"  {SIgrai  offinaak, 
Linn.),     tiotii  pophii-s  and  stymi  orstDnii  trees  are 


Po'ratha.    One  of  the  ten  sons  of  HomaD  ilaii 
by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.ii.B). 

Porah.  1.  tlam  or  aiim  (1  Chr.  ixriii.  Il> 
2.  itisdcrSn  Ham  (Judg.  iil.  23),  strictly  a  Teoi- 
bule,  woi  probablv  a  tort  of  Tcrartdah  chaobo' 
in  the  worka  of  Soiomon,  open  in  fimt  and  at  the 
fides,  but  capable  of  being  enclosed  with  awnii^ 
or  curtains.  Mitderin  waa  perhaps  a  corridor  gr 
colonnade  conoeeling  the  prindpnl  noma  of  the 
house.  The  porch  (Malt.  xiei.  71),  may  hare 
been  the  paauige  from  the  street  into  the  fint 
court  of  the  house,  in  which,  in  tosteni  houses  it 
the  DiaifdiaA  or  alone-bench, 
persons  waiting,  and  where  al 

Joscphus  describes  the  porticoes  or  cloiatera  whidi 
anrrounded  the  Temple  of  Solomou,  and  also  the 


o  themaster  of  the 


rnm  the  Latin  J 
theportn. 
Poiido'niiu, 

(2  Mace.    ■     '  ■ 


[Festcs.] 
rd  when  used  in  the  A.V.  doea 


lent  by  Nicaaor  to  Judat 


IS). 
._  [DeHOS-aO.] 
Poit  L  1.  .dytf,  a  word  indelinltelji  roidered 
by  LXX.  and  Valg.  Probably,  aa  Gttmiiu  arguea. 
the  door-cnse  of  a  door.  Including  the  lintei  and 
lide-posta.  Akin  to  this  ia  atVdin  (Ki.  xl.  IS,  Ac), 
prolmblj  a  portico.     2.  .inimdA.  usually  "cnbit," 


POT 

»  on] J  *< post"  (Is.  ri.  4).  3.  Mez^ah,  from 
ooi  sieniiyiiig  to  shine,  i,  e,  implying  motion  (on 
Dentre).  4.  3c^  nsoally  ''threshold/'  The 
tts  of  the  cUxHs  of  the  Temple  were  of  olire-wood 
K.  Ti.  33).— II.  Edis,  A.  V.  "  post "  (Esth.  iu. 
).  dsewhere  *'  nmner,*'  and  also  **  guard." 
Pot.  The  term  '*  pot "  is  applicable  to  so  many 
ts  of  veaels,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  restricted  to 
f  one  in  particnlar.  1.  Aiiki  (2  K.  ir.  2),  an 
ihen  jar,  deep  and  narrow,  without  handles,  pro- 
sly  like  the  Boman  and  Egyptian  amphora,  in- 
ted  in  a  stand  of  wood  or  stone.  2.  Cherts,  an 
then  vessel  for  stewing  or  seething  (Ez.  vr,  9 ; 
r.  Ti.  28).  3.  DAd,  a  vessel  for  culinary  pm^ 
MB,  perhaps  of  smaller  size  (1  Sam.  ii.  14).  4. 
^  is  combinad  with  other  words  to  denote  special 
s  (Ex.  xvi.  3 ;  Fs.  bL  8;  Prov.  xxvii.  21).  The 
lots "  set  before  the  Rechabites  ( Jer.  zxxv.  5), 
ire  probably  bulging  jars  or  bowls.  The  Wats'- 
ta  of  Cana  appear  to  have  been  large  amphorae, 
di  as  are  in  use  at  the  present  £iy  in  Syria. 
esa  were  of  stone  or  hard  earthenware.  The 
lUr-pot  of  the  Samaritan  woman  may  have  been 
nthem  bndiet,  such  as  Bedoum  women  use. 
Visfipiiar,  an  Egyptian  pr.  n.,  also  written  PoTi- 
ontAH.  That  these  are  but  two  forms  of  one 
DM  is  shown  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  equivalent, 
2T-P-RA,  which  may  have  been  pronounced,  at 
it  in  Lower  Egypt,  PET-PH-RA.  It  signifies 
Monging  to  the  Sun."  Potiphar  is  described  as 
tn  officer  of  Pharaoh,  chief  of  the  executioners,  an 
Tptian "  (Gen.  xzzix.  1 ;  comp.  zxxvii.  36). 
le  word  we  render  **  officer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
erally  ** eunuch;"  but  it  is  also  used  for  an 
ioer  of  the  court,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the 
ianing  here.  He  is  called  an  Egyptian,  though 
t  master  was  probably  a  Sheph^-king  of  the 
th  dynasty.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
in  (izxix.  4-6).  The  view  we  have  of  Potiphar's 
osdiold  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  repre- 
ttrtioDs  on  the  monuments.  When  Joseph  was 
naed,  lus  master  contented  himself  with  casting 
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him  into  prison  (19, 20).    After  this  we  hear  nO' 
more  of  Potiphar. 

Potipthe'xih,  an  Egyptian  pr.  n.,  also  written 
Potiphar,  corresponding  to  the  PET-P-RA,  "  Be- 
longing to  the  Sun,"  of  the  hieroglyphics.  Poti- 
pherah  was  pnest  or  prince  of  On,  and  his  daughter 
Asenath  was  given  Joseph  to  wife  by  Pharaoh  (xli. 
45,  50,  xlvi.  20). 

iPotlhdrd,  also  in  A.  V.  **  sherd,"  a  broken  piece 
of  earthenware  (Prov.  xzvi.  23). 

Potto'f-flald,  thft.  A  piece  of  ground  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  7), 
was  purchased  by  the  priests  with  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  rejected  by  Judas,  and  converted  into  a 
burial-place  fer  Jews  not  belonging  to  the  dty.  St. 
Matthew  addncmg  this  (ver.  9)  as  a  fulfilment  of 
an  ancient  prediction.  What  that  prediction  was, 
and  who  made  it,  is  not,  however,  at  all  clear» 
St.  Matthew  names  Jeremiah :  but  there  is  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess  it,  re< 
sembling  that  which  he  gives ;  and  that  in  Zecha- 
riah  (xi.  12)  which  ts  usually  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to,  has  only  a  very  imperfect  likeness  to  it.  Three 
explanations  suggest  themselves:  —  1.  That  the- 
Evangelist  unintentionally  substituted  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  for  that  of  Zechariah,  at  the  same  time- 
altering  the  passage  to  suit  his  immediate  object. 
2.  That  this  portion  of  the  Book  of  Zediariah 
was  in  the  time  of  St.  Matthew  attributed  to  Jere- 
miah. 3.  That  the  reference  is  to  some  passage  of 
Jeremiah  which  has  been  lost  fitym  its  place  in  hi» 
book,  and  exists  only  in  the  Evangelist.  Some  sup- 
port is  afforded  to  this  view  by  tlM  fact  that  potters 
and  the  localities  occupied  by  them  are  twice  alluded 
to  by  Jeremiah.  Its  partial  correspondence  with 
Zech.  xi.  12,  13,  is  no  argoment  against  its  having 
at  one  time  foimed  a  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
I  miah :  for  it  is  well  Imown  to  every  student  of  the 
I  Bible  that  similar  correspondences  are  continually 
I  found  in  the  prophets.  See,  for  instance,  Jer.  xlviii. 
I  45,  comp.  with  Num.  xxi.  27,  28,  xxiv.  17 ;  Jer. 
i  xlix.  27,  comp.  with  Am.  i.  4. 


EgTptlan  Pottery  (VnikinMn). 


PottflfJ.  '  The  art  of  pottery  is  one  of  the  most 
mmon  and  most  andent  of  all  mnnufactures.  It 
abondantly  evident,  both  that  the  Hebrews  used 
rthenware  vessels  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  the 
tters'  trade  was  afterwards  carried  on  in  Palestine. 
ley  had  themselves  been  concerned  in  the  pottera' 
•de  in  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6),  and  the  wall-paintings 
inutely  Ulustrate  the  Egyptian  process.  The  day, 
ben  dug,  was  trodden  by  men's  feet  so  as  to  form 
paste  (Is.  xli.  25 ;  Wisd.  xv.  7) ;  then  placed  by 
«  potter  on  the  wheel  beside  which  he  sat,  and 
aped  by  him  with  his  hands.  How  early  the  wheel 
me  into  use  in  Palestine  we  know  not,  but  it  seems 
cdy  that  it  was  adopted  from  Egypt  (Is.  xlv.  9 ; 
or.  xviii.  3).  The  vessel  was  then  smoothed  and 
Ated  with  a  glaze,  and  finally  burnt  in  a  furnace. 


There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  royal  establishment  of 
potters  (1  Cbr.  iv.  23),  from  whose  employment, 
and  from  the  fn^ments  cast  away  in  the  process,, 
the  Potter's  Fidd  perhaps  recdved  its  nanoe  (Is. 
XXX.  14). 

Found.  1.  A  weight.  See  Weights  and 
Measures.— 2.  A  money  of  account,  mentioned  in 
the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke  xix.  12-27), 
as  the  talent  is  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt. 
XXV.  14-30).  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  a 
Greek  pound,  a  weight  used  as  a  money  of  account, 
of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent,  the  wdght  do- 
pending  upon  the  weight  of  the  talent. 

Pneto'riiim.  Hie  headquartei-s  of  the  Roman 
military  governor,  wherever  he  happened  to  be.  In 
time  of  peace  some  one  of  the  best  buildings  of  the 
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city  which  was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul  or 
praetor  was  selected  for  this  purpose.  Thus  Verres 
appropriated  the  palace  of  King  Hiero  at  Syracuse ; 
at  Caesarea  that  of  Herod  the  Great  was  occupied 
by  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  35) ;  and  at  Jerusalem  the  new 
palace  erected  by  the  same  prince  was  the  residence 
of  Pilate.  This'  last  was  situated  on  the  western, 
or  more  elevated,  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  con- 
nected with  a  system  of  fortifications,  the  aggregate 
of  which  constituted  the  iropcjtijBoX^,  or  fortified 
bannck.  It  was  the  >  dominant  position  on  the 
Western  hill,  and — at  any  rate  on  one  side,  probably 
the  Eastern — was  mounted  by  a  flight  of  steps  (the 
same  from  which  St.  Paul  inade  his  speech  in  He- 
brew to  the  angry  crowd  of  Jews,  Acts  xiii.  1  seqq.). 
From  the  level  below  the  barrack,  a  terrace  led 
eastward  to  a  gate  opening  into  the  western  side 
of  the  cloister  surrounding  the  Temple,  the  road 
being  canned  across  the  ^'alley  of  Tyi'opoeon  (sepa- 
rating the  Western  from  the  Temple  hill)  on  a 
causeway  built  up  of  enormous  stone  blocks.  At 
the  angle  of  the  Temple  cloister  just  above  this 
entrance,  t.  <?.  the  N.W.  ^mer,  stood  the  old  citadel 
of  the  Temple  hill,  the  fiapitf  or  Byrsa,  which 
Herod  rebuilt  and  called  by  the  name  AntonkLf 
alter  his  friend  and  patron  the  triumvir.  After 
the  Roman  power  was  established  in  Judaea,  a 
lioman  guard  was  always  maintained  in  the  An- 
tonia,  the  commander  of  which  for  the  time  being 
seems  to  be  the  official  termed  ffrparriy6s  rod  Upov 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  guard  in  the  Antonia 
was  probably  relieved  i^ulaily  from  the  cohort 
quartered  in  the  irofKfi/SoA^.  The  Praetorian  camp 
at  Rome,  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  (Phil.  i.  18),  was 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  Sejanus.  Befora  that  time  the  guards 
were  billeted  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  It  stood 
outside  the  walls,  at  some  distance  short  of  the 
fourth  milestone,  and  near  either  to  the  Salarian  or 
the  Nomentnue  road.  From  the  first,  buildings  must 
have  sprung  up  near  it  for  sutlers  and  others.  St. 
Paul  appears  to  have  been  peimitted  for  the  space 
of  two  yeai-s  to  lodge,  so  to  speak,  "  within  the 
rules  "  of  the  Pi-aetorium  (Acts  xxviii.  30),  although 
still  under  the  custody  of  a  soldier. 

Prayer.  The  object  of  this  article  will  be  to 
touch  briefly  on  (1)  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  to 
the  nature  and  efBcacy  of  prayer ;  (2)  its  directions 
as  to  time,  place,  and  manner  of  prayer;  (3)  its 
types  and  examples  of  prayer.  (1.)  Scriptui-e  does 
not  ^ive  any  theorotlcal  explanation  of  the  mysteiy 
which  attaches  to  prayer.  The  difficulty  of  undei^ 
standing  its  real  efficacy  arises  chiefly  from  two 
sources :  from  the  belief  that  man  lives  under  general 
laws,  which  in  all  cases  must  be  fulfilled  unalter- 
ably ;  and  the  opposing  belief  that  he  is  master 
of  his  own  destiny,  and  need  pray  for  no  external 
blessing.  Now  Scrijftui-e,  while,  by  the  doctrine  of 
spiritiuil  influence,  it  entirely  disposes  of  the  latter 
difficulty,  does  not  so  entirely  solve  that  part  of  the 
mvhtery  which  depends  on  tlie  nature  of  God.  It 
places  it  clearly  before  us,  and  emphasizes  most 
strongly  tliose  doctrines  on  which  the  difficulty 
turns.  Yet,  while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand  the 
instinct  of  prayer  is  solemnly  sanctioned  and  en- 
forced in  every  jiage.  Not  only  is  its  subjective 
otlect  assei-ted,  but  its  real  objective  efficacy,  jis  a 
means  appointed  by  God  for  obtaining  blessing,  is 
both  impiiwi  and  expressed  in  the  plainest  terms. 
Thus,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  such  mysteries,  the 
two  app;uently  opposite  truths  are  emphasized,  be- 


cause they  are  needful  to  inao*s  oonoeptioB  of  Ui 
relation  to  God ;  their  reoondlenient  is  not,  periia|is 
cannot  be,  fully  revealed.  Fbr,  in  €aei,  it  is  iavolred 
in  that  inscrutable  mystery  which  atteods  on  the 
conception  of  any  free  actioD  of  man  as  newirv 
for  the  working  out  of  the  general  laws  of  God's 
unchangeable  will.  At  the  same  time  it  is  dtariv 
implied  that  sudi  a  reconcilement  exifta,  and  that 
all  the  apparently  isolated  and  independent  exertions 
of  man's  spirit  in  prayer  are  in  aome  way  peHectly 
subordinated  to  the  One  sopreme  will  of  God,  so  as 
to  form  a  part  of  Hit  scheme  of  Proridenoe.  It  is 
also  implied  that  the  key  to  the  mystenr  lies  in  the 
fiict  of  man's  qpiritaal  unity  with  God  in  Chritt, 
and  of  the  consequent  gifl  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So 
ahw  is  it  said  of  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  each  individual  mind,  that  while  **wt 
know  not  what  to  pray  for,"  the  indwelling  **  Sprit 
makes  intercession  fbr  the  sainti,  aooordutg  to  tke 
will  of  God"  (Rom.  riu.  26,  27).  Here,  as  m- 
bably  in  all  other  cases,  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  soul  is  to  free  agents,  what  the 
laws  of  nature  are  to  things  inanimate,  and  is  the 
power  which  harmonises  free  individaai  actioowilh 
the  universal  will  of  God.  (2.)  There  are  no  di- 
rections as  to  prayer  given  in  the  Mosaic  law :  the 
duty  is  nther  taken  for  granted,  as  an  adjonct  to 
sacrifice,  than  enforced  or  ekbonted.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that,  even  from  the  beginning,  paUie 
prayer  did  not  follow  every  public  sacrifioe.  Sodi 
a  practice  is  alluded  to  as  oomnsoo  in  Luke  L  10; 
and  in  one  instance,  at  the  ofienng  of  the  fint-fimti, 
it  was  ordained  in  a  striking  form  (Dent.  xxri.  12- 
15).  In  later  times  it  certainly  grew  into  a  regolsr 
service,  both  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogoe. 
But,  besides  this  public  prayer,  it  was  the  cosIom 
of  all  at  Jerusalem  to  go  up  to  the  Temple,  at  re- 
gular hours  if  possible,  lor  private  prayer  (see  Luke 
xviii.  10 ;  Acts  iii.  1) ;  and  those  who  were  absent 
were  wont  to  **  open  their  windows  towards  Jern- 
salem,"  and  pray  "towards"  the  place  of  God's 
Pi-esenoe  (1  K.  viii.  46-49 ;  Dan.  vi.  10 ;  Ps.  v.  7. 
xxviii.  2,  cxxxviii.  2).  The  reguUr  hours  of  prayer 
seem  to  have  been  thiee  (see  Ps.  Iv.  17  ;  Dan.  vi. 
10), ''the  evening,"  that  is,  the  ninth  hour  (Acb 
iii.  1,  X.  3),  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice  (Dsa. 
ix.  21) ;  the  *'  moming,"  that  is,  the  third  boor 
(Acts  ii.  15),  that  of  the  morning  sacrifice;  and 
the  sixth  hour,  or  "  noonday."  Grace  before  meat 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  common  pracUoe  (see 
Matt.  XV.  36;  Acts  xxvii.  35).  The  posture  of 
prayer  among  the  Jevrs  seems  to  have  been  most 
often  standing  (1  Sam.  i.  26 ;  Matt.  vi.  5 ;  Mark 
xi.  25;  Luke  xviii.  11);  unless  the  prayer  weie 
offered  with  ^^pecial  solemnity,  and  humiliation, 
which  was  naturally  expressed  by  kneeling  (1  K. 
viii.  54 ;  comp.  2  Clir.  vi.  13 ;  Ezr.  ix.  5  ;  Ps.  xcr. 
6  ;  Dan.  vi.  10) ;  or  prostration  (Josh.  vii.  6 ; 
1  K.  xviii.  42 ;  Neh.  viii.  6).  (3.)  The  only  Form 
of  Prayer  given  for  perpetual  use  in  the  0.  T.  is 
the  one  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5-15,  connected  with  the 
offering  of  tithes  and  firat-fruits,  and  containii^  in 
simple  form  the  imjmrtant  elements  of  prayer,  ac- 
knowledgment of  God's  mercy,  self-dedicatioa,  and 
prayer  for  future  blessing.  To  this  may  perhs|« 
be  added  the  threefold  blessing  of  Num.  vi.  24-20. 
couched  as  it  is  in  a  precatory  form  ;  and  the  short 
prayer  of  Mot^  (Num.  x.  35,  36)  at  the  rooviog 
and  resting  of  the  cloud,  the  former  of  whkh  was 
the  gei-m  of  the  68th  Psalm.  But  of  the  prayen 
i-econled  in  the  0.  T.,  the  two  most  i-emarkahle  aie 
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hote  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
1  K.  TiiL  23-53)y  and  of  Joshua  the  high-priest, 
ind  his  ooUeagues,  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  ix.  5- 
18).  It  is  clear  that  both  are  likely  to  have  exer- 
iied  a  strong  liturgicnl  influoice.  •  It  appears  from 
he  question  of  the  disciples  in  Lnke  xi.  1,  and  from 
Jewish  tradition,  that  the  chief  teachers  of  the  day 
;aTe  special  forms  of  prayer  to  their  disciples,  as 
he  badge  of  their  discipleship  and  the  best  fruits  of 
heir  learning.  All  Christian  prayer  is,  of  course; 
MMd  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but  its  spirit  is  also 
ruidcd  by  that  of  His  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  and 
tf  tlie  prayer  recorded  by  St.  John  (ch.  xvii.),  the 
iej(ioning  of  His  great  work  of  intercession.  The 
nflueooe  of  theie  prayers  is  more  distinctly  traced 
n  the  jtnjen  contained  in  the  Epistles  (see  Eph. 
U.  14-21;  Rom.  xvi.  25-27;  PhiL  i,  3-11 ;  Col. 
.  9-15;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21;  1  Pet.  y.  10,  U,  &c.), 
ban  in  those  recorded  in  the  Acts.  The  public 
mjer  probably  in  the  first  instance  took  much  of 
it  form  and  style  from  the  prayers  of  the  syna- 
gogues. In  the  record  of  prayers  accepted  and 
ptBDted  by  God,  we  ob6ei*ve,  as  always,  a  special 
tdaptetion  to  the  period  of  His  dispensation  to 
rhich  they  belong.  In  the  patriarchal  period,  they 
uiTe  the  simple  ^id  childlike  tone  of  domestic  sup- 
lUcation  for  the  simple  and  apparently  trivial  in- 
idents  of  domestic  lite.  In  the  Mosaic  period  they 
ifsame  a  more  solemn  tone  and  a  national  bearing ; 
jiiefly  that  of  direct  intercession  for  the  chosen 
xople.  More  rarely  ai%  they  for  individuals.  A 
(pecial  class  are  those  which  precede  and  refer  to 
ne  exercise  of  miraculous  power.  In  the  New  Tes- 
ament  they  have  a  more  directly  spiritual  bearing. 
t  would  seem  the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture  to 
•Qoourage  all  prayer,  more  especially  intercession,  in 
Jl  relations,  uid  for  all  righteous  objects. 

Tntanti.    [Gifts.] 

Pxwident.  Sdrac,  or  SdrScvl,  only  used  Dan. 
ri.,  the  Chaldee  equivalent  for  Hebrew  Shdiir, 
>n4wblj  from  Sara,  Zend,  a  ^  head." 

Fadeft  (Heb.  cihen).  It  is  unfortunate  that 
licre  is  nothing  like  a  ooTiserum  of  interpreters  as 
o  the  etymology  of  this  word.  Its  root-meaning, 
moertaio  as  fiu*  as  Hebi-ew  itself  is  concerned,  is  re- 
erred  by  Gesenius  to  the  idea  of  prophecy.  The 
76hin  delivers  a  divine  message,  stands  as  a  me- 
liator  between  God  and  man,  represents  each  to 
hb  other.  This  meaning,  however,  belongs  to  the 
\rabic,  not  to  the  Hebrew  form,  and  Jilwald  con- 
MCts  the  latter  with  the  verb  hSdn,  to  array,  put 
n  order.  According  to  Saalschiltz,  the  primary 
ncAoing  of  the  wonl  =:  minister,  and  he  thus  ac- 
»unts  for  the  wider  application  of  the  name.  B&hr 
vnoects  it  with  an  Arabic  root,  =  to  draw  near. 
>f  these  etymologies,  the  last  has  the  merit  of 
tnsweriog  most  closely  to  the  received  usage  of 
iie  word.  In  some  remarkable  pamges  it  takes  a 
vider  range.  It  is  applied  to  the  priests  of  other 
latinis  or  rdigions,  to  Blelchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18), 
Potii^rah  (Gen.  xli.  45),  Jethro  (Ex.  ii.  16),  to 
rbose  who  discharged  priestly  functions  in  Israel 
wfore  the  appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex. 
dx.  22).  A  case  of  greater  difficulty  presents  itself 
n  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  where  the  sons  of  David  are 
Icicribed  as  '*  priests."  The  received  explanatkn 
is,  that  the  word  is  used  here  in  what  is  assumed 
to  be  its  eaiUer  and  wider  meaning,  as  equivalent  to 
mlan.  Ewald  sees  in  it  an  actual  suspension  of 
the  usual  law  in  fiivour  of  members  of  the  royal 
bouae.    De  Wette  and  Gesenius,  in  like  manner. 
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look  on  it  as  a  revival  of  the  old  houaehold  priest- 
hoods. A  conjecture  midway  between  these  two 
extremes  is  perhaps  permissible.  Dbvid  and  his  scms 
may  have  been  admitted,  not  to  distinctively  priestly 
acts,  snch  as  burning  incense  (Num.  xvi.  40 ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  18),  but  to  an  honorary,  titular  priesthood.— 
Origin, — The  idea  of  a  priesthood  connects  itself, 
in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  corrupted,  with  the  consci- 
ousness, more  or  less  distinct,  of  sin.  Men  feel  that 
they  have  broken  a  law.  The  power  above  them  is 
holier  than  they  are,  and  they  dare  not  approach  it. 
They  crave  for  the  intervention  of  some  one  of  whom 
they  can  think  as  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  than 
themselves.  He  most  offer  up  their  prayers,  thanks- 
givings, sacrifices.  He  becomes  their  representative 
in  ''things  pertaining  unto  God."  He  may  be- 
come also  (though  this  does  not  always  follow)  the 
representative  of  God  to  man.  The  functions  of 
the  priest  and  pit»phet  may  exist  in  the  same  per- 
son. No  trace  of  an  hereditary  or  caste-priesthood 
meets  us  in  the  worship  of  the  patriarchal  age. 
Once,  and  once  only,  does  the  word  CdhSn  meet  us 
as  bdonging  to  a  ritual  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Abraham.  Melchizedek  is  **  the  priest  of  the  most 
high  God"  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  In  the  worship  of 
the  patriarchs  themselves,  the  chief  of  the  family, 
as  such,  acted  as  the  priest.  The  office  descended 
with  the  birthright,  and  might  apparently  be  tiyns- 
ferred  with  it.  In  Egypt  Sie  Israelites  came  into 
contact  with  a  priesthood  of  another  kind,  and  that 
contact  must  have  been  for  a  time  a  very  close  one. 
The  marriage  of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  of  On — ^a  priest,  as  we  may  inrer  from  her 
name,' of  the  goddess  Neith — (Gen.  xli.  45),  the 
special  favour  which  he  showed  to  the  priestly  caste 
in  the  years  of  famine  (Gen.  zlvii.  26),  the  train- 
ing of  Closes  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  probably 
in  the  colleges  and  temples  of  the  priests  (Acts  vii. 
22) — all  this  must  have  impressed  the  constitution, 
the  dress,  the  outward  form  of  life  upon  the  minds 
of  the  lawgiver  and  his  contemporaries.  There  is 
scarcely  any  room  for  doubt  that  a  connexion  of 
some  kind  existed  betwera  the  Egyptian  priesthood 
and  that  of  Israel.  The  latter  was  not  indeed  a.*k 
outgrowth  or  imitation  of  the  former.  The  sym- 
bolism of  the  one  was  cosmic,  "of  the  earth, 
earthy,"  that  of  the  other,  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
ethiad  and  spiritual.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
there  was  as  yet  no  priestly  caste.  The  continuance 
of  solemn  sacrifices  (Ex.  r.  1,  3)  implied,  of  course, 
a  priesthood  of  some  kind,  and  priests  appear  as  a 
recognized  body  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Law 
on  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  22).  There  are  signs  that  the 
priests  of  the  older  ritual  were  already  dealt  with 
as  belonging  to  an  obsolescent  system.  Thoogh 
they  were  known  as  those  that  **  come  near**  to  the 
Loni  (Ex.  xix.  22),  yet  they  are  not  permitted  to 
approach  the  Dirine  Presence  on  Sinai.  It  is  notice- 
able also  that  at  this  transition-stage,  when  the  old 
order  was  passing  away,  and  the  new  was  not  yet 
established,  there  is  the  proclamation  of  the  truth, 
wider  and  higher  than  both,  that  the  whole  people 
was  to  be  **  a  kingdom  of  priests "  (Ex.  six.  6). 
The  idea  of  the  lire  of  the  nation  was,  that  it  was 
to  be  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.—Conseerofion. — ^The  functions  of  the  HiGH- 
PRIE8T,  the  position  and  history  of  the  Levites  as 
the  consecmted  tribe,  have  been  discussed  fully 
under  those  heads.  It  remains  to  notice  the  dia- 
racteristic  fiicts  connected  with  **  the  priests,  the 
sons  of  Aaron,"  as  standing  between  the  two^ 
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Solenm  bs  vm>  th*  subBe<|nent  deijicatian  of  Ihc 
Levites,  tli*t(rf  the  prie»u  involved  ijct  higher 
eonsfcration.  A  roedsl  word  (*d*iiA)  WM 
priat«d  to  it.  The  nrcniony  i>  il««ciribed 
nil,  L<T.  Tiii.  The  whole  of  thii  mji 
ritiul  WW  to  be  repesM  for  Mnn  dajs, 
wUch  the  prieMt  remained  within  the  Tabi 
Kjarited  from  the  people,  mud  not  till  then  wu 
the  coiisecntion  perfect.  The  eoDncrated  chiinict<r 
thut  imparted  did  not  need  renewing.  It  was  « 
perpetoal  iaheriUtnce  transmitted  from  father  to  eon 
through  (dl  the  tenturies  that  followed,— Z>rcu. — 
The  "aona  of  Aaron"  thui  dedicated  Here  to  wenr 
dtirlog  their  tniniitrations  *  ipecial  appnrel — at 
other  limes  ■pptrantlj'  they  were  the  common  dten 
of  the  people.  The  matoi*]  wu  lined,  but  that 
word  Included  {mhablj,  b  in  the  cue  of  the  Egjy- 
tliD  priats,  the  bysra,  and  the  cotton  >tu9!i  of  that 
ooBntry  (Ex.  xivlii.  43;  comp.  Cormn).  I 
diawert  Itodi  the  loini  to  the  thighi  were 
corer  thdr  nakedneie."  Over  the  drawen 
warn  the  diinetli,  or  cloee-litting  caiaoclc,  atra  of 
fine  linen,  white,  but  with  a  diamond  or  cheu- 
boiud  pattern  on  it.  Thla  came  otaiij  to  the  feet, 
luid  wa>  to  be  worn  in  ill  garment  ihape  (romp. 
Jolin  ill.  23).  The  white  caaeod:  was  gathered 
round  the  body  with  ■  girdle  of  needleworl 
■which,  as  in  Uie  more  gorgeouf  belt  of  tht 
priest,  Uue,  purple,  and  scailet,  were  intermiDgJed 
with  white,  and  worked  in  the  form  of  Honen 
'iii.  39,  40,  xuii.  2  j  Eiek.  ilir,  17-19). 


Upon  theii'  beoda  they  were  to  wenr  oa;. 

in  the  tbrm  of  a  oup-ihaped  flower,  al«i  of  fine 
linen.  They  had  betides  other  >' clothe*  of  tervice," 
which  were  probably  sjinpls',  but  are  not  described 
<Ei.  xiii.  10;  Ex.  ilii.  14).  In  all  their  acU  of 
ministration  they  were  to  be  burt-foiiled.  In  the 
earlier  liturgical  costume  the  ephod  li  mentioned  hi 
belonging  to  the  high-priest  only  (Ex.  xrriii.  G-12, 
mil.  2-5).— ff^^uAttiOTu.— The  idea  of  a  conse- 
crated hfe,  which  WM  thus  asserted  at  the  outset, 
wai  carried  through  a  multitude  of  detaili.  Each 
probably  had  a  symbolic  meaning  of  ita  own.  Be- 
fore Ibey  entii-ed  the  tabenucle  they  were  to  wash 
their  hands  and  their  feet  (Ei.  in.  17-2i,  il.  30- 
32).  During  the  time  of  their  ministration  they 
wen  t»  drink  no  wine  or  strong  diiuk  (Ler.  i.  9 ; 


Ei.  xHt.  SI).  Their  fuoetioa  wai  to  be  mare  h 
Iham  than  the  ties  of  frienddiip  or  of  Uood,  ai, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  nearest  rcbtloaddpa  (ai 
degrees  are  specified,  Ler.  xii.  1-5 ;  Ex.  ilir.  U), 
they  were  to  mtke  no  mooiuii^  fbr  the  dead.  Thiy 
were  not  to  shan  their  bads.  TImj  wen  Is  |* 
through  their  minittratioDS  witli  the  aennttysfi 
rererential  awe,  not  with  the  orgiMtic  wOdBea 
which  led  the  prietts  of  Baal  in  their  dnpair  ta 
make  cnttings  in  their  flesh  (I>eT.  xii.  28 ;  1  E. 
iiiii.  28),  and  corned  those  of  whom  Atya  WB  a 
type  to  a  more  terrible  iDutilaliod  (Dent.  niii.  1). 
The  same  thoDght  foDDd  LXprwion  in  two  otta 
forms  aflectmg  the  priests  of  Israel.  The  priat 
was  to  be  one  who,  as  the  reprmntatire  of  othB- 
men,  was  to  be  phyncsUy  as  w«U  a*  lUngially 
perftrt  The  marriages  of  the  scDi  of  Aaron  wfft 
hedged  round  with  ip«dal  rules.  Thai*  is  inhil  as 
eridence  for  what  has  nmetimes  besi  sisi  i  [|il,  that 
either  the  high-prieet  or  the  other  atns  of  Aara 
were  limited  in  their  choice  to  the  wamm  of  Ihor 
own  tribe,  and  we  have  some  distjnet  taistauB  It 
the  contraiy.  It  is  probable,  bowvrer,  that  ttt 
priestly  ftmilies  frequently  intermarried,  and  ft  b 
certain  that  they  wen  forbidden  la  marry  an  B>- 
chaste  woman,  or  one  who  had  be«  diroread,  oriki 
widow  of  any  bat  a  priest  (I.ev.  xii.  J,  14;  EsriL 
xlir.  22),  Tbe  prohibition  of  marriaga  with  ^rf 
an  alien  race  was  annmed,  though  not  a 
the  law.      The  age  at  1 

mi^t  enter  upon  Iheirduuee  was  nos  nconca  ay 
thelaw,  as  thatoftheLeriteswao.  llwboyAi^ 
tobulns  at  the  age  of  serentaeti  ministend  iatbi 
Temple  in  his  nmtiiical  robes,  the  ■dmlnd  of  al 
obseiVen,  and  Uius  stirred  the  treadMraoa  ji  ' 
of  Herod  to  remove  so  dangennu  a  riral  (. 

Ant.  CT.  3,  §3).     This  may  have  been  emn. , 

but  the  luguage  of  the  rabbii  indicatea  that  (he 
special  coDsecratiou  of  the  priest's  life  began  witt 
the  opening  years  of  manhood.— AncAiats. — Tht 
work  of  the  priesthood  of  Israel  was,  Cna  iti  tbj 
natore,  more  stereotyped  by  the  Mosaic  inatitiitiiM 
Ihnn  any  other  element  of  the  national  life.  TW 
duties  described  in  Eiodos  and  Levitjcns  an  tbs 
the  Books  of  arDOKlii, 


Ilie  high-priest,  were  lo  watch  oirer  the  iln  oi 
altar  of  bnmt-oSeringa,  and  to  keep  it  bortiii^  er^^ 
more  both  by  day  and  ni^t  (Lev.  xi.  1!  ;  2  Chr. 
xiii.  1 1),  to  feed  the  golden  lamp  outMe  the  nfl 
with  oil  (Ex.  nvii.  20,  21 ;  Ler.  iiir.  2),  to  afls 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrilioa,  eacJi  accom- 
panied with  a  meat-oflering  and  a  diink-oAerii^. 
at  the  door  of  the  tabenade  (Ex.  tti'  38-44). 
These  were  the  fixed,  invariable  duties ;  but  their 
ief  function  was  that  of  bdng  always  at  hand 
do  the  prieat's  office  for  any  guilty,  or  penitent, 
njoicmg  Israelite.  Tie  worahipper  might  come 
at  any  time.  Other  duties  of  a  Ugbs  and  more 
ethical  character  were  hinted  at,  but  wen  not,  and 
probably  could  not  be,  the  subject  of  a  special  i^- 
alion.  They  were  to  teach  the  children  of  lusri 
the  sistntes  of  the  Lord  (Lev.  i.  It ;  DenL  ixiiii. 
10;  2  C3ir.  XT.  3;  Eiek.  xBv.  23,  34).  The 
"  prieat's  lips"  (in  the  langu^^  of  the  last  pnpbet 
lookmg  hock  upon  the  idnl  of  the  order)  wen  to 
"keep  knowledge"  (Mai.  ii.  7).  Throogh  th( 
whole  history,  with  the  exceptim  of  the  periods  of 
national  apoitan,  these  acti,  and  otben  lika  them, 
fonned  the  daily  lift  of  the  prteots  who  w<Ct  m 


liongh  not  enarled  la 
1  the  sosia  of  Aona 
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dutj.'  The  three  great  festivals  of  the  year  were, 
however,  their  seasons  of  busiest  emplojrment.  Other 
acts  of  the  priests  of  Israel,  signiBcant  as  they  were, 
were  lees  distinctively  sacerdotaL  They  were  to  bless 
the  people  at  every  solemn  meeting  (Num.  vi.  22-27). 
Daring  the  joomeys  in  the  wilderness  it  belonged 
to  tinem  to  cover  ^e  ark  and  all  the  vessels  of  the 
SBDctnary  with  a  purple  or  scarlet  cloth  before  the 
Levites  might  approach  them  (Num.  iv.  5-15).  As 
the  people  started  on  each  day's  march  they  were  to 
blow  **  an  alarm  "  with  long  silver  trumpets  (Num. 
s.  1-8).  Other  instruments  of  music  might  be 
used  by  the  more  highly-trained  Levites  aad  the 
adiools  of  the  prophets,  but  the  trumpets  belonged 
only  to  the  priests.  The  presence  of  the  priests  on 
the  field  of  battle  (1  Chr.  xii.  23,  27  ;  2  Chr.  zx. 
21,  22)  led,  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history, 
to  the  special  appointment  at  such  times  of  a  war- 
priflstk  Other  functions  were  hinted  at  in  Deute- 
nmomy  which  might  have  given  them  greater  in- 
fioflnoe  as  the  educators  and  drilizers  of  uie  people. 
They  were,  to  act  (whether  individually  or  col- 
lectively does  not  distinctly  appear)  as  a  court  of 
a|i|Hal  in  the  more  difficult  controversies  in  criminal 
or  civil  cases  (Deut  zvii.  8-13).  It  must  remain 
doubtful,  however,  how  £u:  th»  order  kept  its 
ground  during  the  storms  and  changes  that  fol- 
Mwed*^*  Maintenance. — Functions  such  as  these 
wive  deariy  incompatible  with  the  common  activi- 
tkf  of  men.  On  these  grounds  therefore  a  distinct 
pioviaon  was  made  for  them.  This  consisted — (1) 
of  one-tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  people  paid  to 
the  Levites,  one  per  cent.  i.  e.  on  the  whole  produce 
of  the  country  (Num.  rriii.  26-28).  (2)  Of  a 
special  tithe  every  third  year  (Deut.  ziv.  28,  zzvi. 
12).  (3)  Of  the  redemption-money,  paid  at  the 
fized  rate  of  five  shekels  a  head,  fbr  the  first'bom 
of  man  or  bust  (Num.  zviii.  14-19).  (4)  Of  the 
iwkaosption-mooey  paid  in  like  manner  fi>r  men  or 
tlubgi  specially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  (Lev.  zzvii.). 
(5)  Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in 
war  CSxan,  zzzi.  25-47).  (6)  Of  the  shew-bread, 
tiie  flesh  of  the  burnt-offerings,  peaceK>fierings, 
treqasfrofieriags  (Num.  xviii.  8-14;  Lev.  vi.  26, 
29,  viL  6-10),  and,  in  particular,  the  heave-shoulder 
and  the  wave-bieast  (Lev.  x.  12-15).  (7)  Of  an 
undefined  amount  of  the  first-fruits  of  com,  wine, 
nd  oil  (Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Lev.  ii.  14;  Deut.  xxvi. 
1-10).  Of  some  of  these,  as  *'  most  holy,"  none 
Irat  the  priests  were  to  partake  (Lev.  vi.  29).  It 
was  lawful  for  their  sons  and  daughters  (Lev.  x.  14), 
and  even  in  some  cases  fi>r  their  hom^bom  slaves, 
to  eat  of  others  (Lev.  xxii.  11").  The  stranger  and 
the  hired  servant  were  in  all  cases  exclud^  (Lev. 
xxiL  10).  (8)  On  their  settlement  in  Canaan  the 
prieitly  £unUies  had  thirteen  cities  assigned  them, 
with  *'  snburbs  "  or  posture-grounds  for  their  flocks 
(Josh.  zxi.  13-19).  These  provisions  were  obvi- 
ously intended  to  secure  the  religion  of  Israel  against 
the  dangers  of  a  caste  of  pauper-priests,  needy  and 
dependent,  and  unable  to  bear  their  witness  to  the 
true  fiuth.  They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  as  fiur 
aa  possible  removed  fixnn  the  condition  of  a  wealthy 
order.  The  standard  of  a  priest's  income,  even  in 
the  earliest  days  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan, 
was  miserably  low  (Judg.  xvii.  10).— CZasst/Sco- 
Hon  cmd  Statistics, — ^The  earliest  historical  trace 
of  any  division  of  the  priesthood,  and  correspond- 
ing cycle  of  services,  belongs  to  the  time  ofl>svid. 
Jewi^  tradition  indeed  recognizes  an  earlier  divi- 
even  during  the  life*  of  Aaron,  into  eiglit 
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houses,  augmented  during  the  period  of  the  Shiloh- 
worship  to  sixteen,  the  two  fiunilies  of  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases  on  an  equality.  To 
the  reign  of  H^vid  belonged  the  division  of  the 
priesthood  into  the  four-and-twenty  **  courses  **  or 
orders  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  1-19;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  8 ;  Luke  i. 
5),  each  of  which  was  to  serve  in  rotation  for  one 
week,  while  the  further  assignment  of  special 
services  during  the  week  was  determined  by  lot 
(Luke  i.  9).  Each  course  appears  to  have  com- 
menced its  work  on  the  Sidibath,  the  outgoing 
priests  taking  the  morning  sacrifice,  and  leaving 
that  of  the  evening  to  their  successors  (2  Chr. 
xsii.  8).  In  this  division,  however,  the  two  great 
priestly  houses  did  not  stand  on  an  equality.  The 
descendants  of  Ithamar  were  found  to  have  fewer 
representatives  than  those  of  Eleazar,  and  sixteen 
courses  accordingly  were  assigned  to  the  latter, 
eight  only  to  the  former  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4).  The 
division  thus  instituted  was  confirmed  by  Solo- 
moo,  and  omtlnued  to  be  recognized  as  the  typical 
number  of  the  priesthood.  On  the  return  from 
the  Captivity  there  were  found  but  four  courses 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  each  OKitaining,  in  round 
numbers,  about  a  thousand  (Ezr.  ii.  36-39).  Out 
of  these,  however,  to  revive  at  least  the  idea  of  the 
old  organization,  the  four-and-twenty  courses  vrere 
reconstituted,  bearing  the  same  names  as  before, 
and  so  continued  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
If  we  may  accept  the  numbers  given  by  Jewish 
writers  as  at  all  trustworthy,  the  proportion  of  the 
priesthood  to  the  population  of  Palestine,  during 
th<^  last  century  of  their  existence  as  an  order,  must 
have  been  fiu:  greater  than  that  of  the  clergy  has 
ever  been  in  any  Christian  nation.  Over  and  above 
those  that  were  scattered  in  the  country  and  took 
their  turn,  there  were  not  fewer  than  24,000  sta- 
tioned permanently  at  Jerusalem,  and  12,000  at 
Jeridio.  It  was  almost  inevitabls  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  order,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
sink  in  character  and  reputation.  The  Rabbinic 
classification  of  the  priesthood,  though  belonging  to 
a  somewhat  later  date,  reflects  the  contempt  into 
which  the  order  had  fallen.  There  were— (1)  the 
heads  of  the  twenty-four  oonrses,  known  sometimes 
as  ii^ttpus;  (2)  the  huge  number  of  reputable 
officiating  but  inferior  priests;  (3)  the  plebeU,  or 
(to  use  Uie  extremest  formula  of  Rabbinic  scorn) 
the  **  priests  of  the  people  of  the  earth,"  ignorant 
and  unlettered;  (4)  those  that,  through  physical 
disqualifications  or  other  causes,  were  non-efficient 
members  of  the  order,  though  entitled  to  receive 
their  tithes.— JTttfory. — ^The  new  priesthood  did  not 
establish  itself  without  a  struggle.  The  rebellion  of 
K<»ah,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the  Levites  as 
representatives  of  the  'flfiiiiii.iii.  with  Dathan  and 
Abiram  as  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  the  firstrbom  son 
of  Jacob  (Num.  xvi.  1),  showed  that  some  looked 
back  to  the  old  patriarchal  order  rather  than  for- 
ward to  the  new.  Prominent  as  was  the  part 
taken  by  the  priests  in  the  daily  march  of  the  host 
of  Israel  (Num.  x.  8),  in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  iii.  14,  15),  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho 
(Josh.  vi.  12-16),  the  history  of  Micah  shows  that 
within  that  century  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to 
relapse  into  the  sjrstem  of  a  household  instead  of  an 
hereditary  priesthood  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  fifequent 
invasions  and  conquests  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges  must  have  interfered  with  the  payment  of 
titha,  with  the  maintenance  of  worships  with  the 
observance  of  all  festivals,  and  with  this  the  infln- 
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ence  of  the  priesthood  must  have  been  kept  in  the 
(>ackgi-ound.  For  a  time  the  prerogative  of  the  line 
of  Aaron  was  in  abeyance.  The  capture  of  the  Ark, 
the  removal  of  the  Tabernacle  fipom  Shiloh,  threw 
everything  into  confusion,  and  Samuel,  a  Levite, 
but  not  within  the  priestly  fiunily,  sacrifices,  and 
**  comes  near"  to  the  Lord:  his  training  under  Eli, 
his  Nazarite  life,  his  prophetic  office,  being  r^arded 
nppai*ently  as  a  special  consecration.  Though  Shiloh 
had  become  a  deserted  sanctuary,  Nob  (I  Sam.  xxi. 
1)  was  made  for  a  time  the  centre  of  national  wor- 
ship,  and  the  symbolic  ritual  of  Israel  was  thus 
kept  from  being  forgotten.  The  reign  of  Saul  was, 
however,  a  time  of  suffering  for  them.  He  had 
manifested  a  disposition  to  usurp  the  priest*8  office 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  9).  The  massacre  of  the  priests  at 
Nob  showed  how  insecure  their  lives  were  against 
any  unguaitied  or  savage  impulse.  They  could  but 
wait  in  silence  for  the  coming  of  a  deliverer  in 
David.  When  the  death  of  Saul  set  them  free 
they  came  in  large  numbers  to  the  camp  of  David, 
prepared  apparenUy  not  only  to  testify  their  alle- 
giance, but  also  to  support  him,  armed  for  battle, 
against  all  rivals  (1  Chr.  xii.  27).  They  were  sum- 
moned from  their  cities  to  the  great  restoration  of 
the  worship  of  Israel,  when  the  Ark  was  brought 
up  to  the  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  (1  Chr.  zv.  4). 
For  a  time,  however,  the  older  order  of  sacrifices 
was  carried  on  by  the  priests  in  the  tabernacle  on 
the  high-place  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  zvi.  37-39,  xxi. 
29  ;  2  Chr.  i.  3).  We  cannot  wonder  that  first 
David  and  then  Solomon  should  have  sought  to 
guard  against  the  evils  incidental  to  this  separation 
of  the  two  oitlers,  and  to  unite  in  one  great  Temple 
priests  and  Levites,  the  symbolic  wor^ip  of  sacri- 
fice and  the  spiritual  offering  of  praise.  The  reigns 
of  these  two  kings  were  naturally  the  culminating 
period  of  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  The 
position  of  the  priests  under  the  monarchy  of  Judah 
deserves  a  closer  examination  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. The  system  which  has  been  described  above 
gave  them  for  every  week  of  service  in  the  Temple 
twenty-three  weeks  in  which  they  had  no  appointed 
work.  To  what  employment  could  they  turn? 
(1)  The  more  devout  and  thoughtful  found,  pro- 
bably, in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  that  which 
satisfied  them.  They  became  teaching  priests 
(2  Chr.  XV.  3),  students,  and  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  Law.  (2)  Some  perhaps  served  in  the 
king's  army.  (3)  A  few  diosoi  ones  might  enter 
more  deeply  into  the  divine  life,  and  so  reodve, 
like  Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  a  Kpecial  call  to 
the  office  of  a  prophet.  (4)  We  can  hardly  escape 
the  conclusion  that  many  did  their  work  in  the 
Temple  of  Jehovah  with  a  divided  allegiance,  and 
acted  at  other  times  as  priests  of  the  high-places. 
Those  who  ceased  to  be  true  shepherds  of  the  people 
ibund  nothing  in  their  ritual  to  sustain  or  elevate 
them.  They  became  as  sensual,  covetous,  tyran- 
nical, as  ever  the  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church 
Inicame  in  its  darkest  periods ;  conspicuous  as 
drunkards  and  adulterers  (Is.  xxviii.  7,  8,  Ivi.  10- 
12).  The  prophetic  order,  instead  of  acting  as  a 
check,  became  sharers  in  the  corruption  (Jer.  v. 
31 ;  Lnm.  iv.  13;  Zeph.  iii.  4).  The  discipline  of 
the  Captivity,  however,  was  not  without  its  fruits. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  priests  had  either  perished 
or  were  content  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  exile, 
hut  those  who  did  return  were  active  in  the  work 
of  restoration.  No  great  changes  affected  the  out- 
ward position  of  the  priests  under  the  Persian  go- 


vernment. Both  the  Persian  goremneat  nl  Alex- 
ander had  respected  the  religion  of  tbefar  sdbjeds; 
and  the  former  had  conferred  on  the  priests  imarau- 
ties  from  taxation  (Ezr.  vi.  8,  9,  rii.  24).  The 
degree  to  which  tliis  recognition  was  osnied  by 
the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander  is  shown  by 
the  woric  of  restoration  acoomplisbed  1^  Sodob  tkie 
son  of  Onias  (Eoclus.  1.  12-20) ;  and  the  posStioa 
which  they  thus  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
not  less  than  the  devotion  with  which  his  as!  n- 
spired  them,  prepared  them  doubtless  for  the  greit 
struggle  which  was  coming,  and  in  which,  under 
the  priestly  Bfaocabees,  they  were  the  dbief  d^> 
fenders  of  their  country's  freedom.  Some,  indeed, 
at  that  crisis,  were  found  among  the  apostates  The 
majority,  however,  were  tme-Marted.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  bring  together  the  few  fiuts  that  ii- 
dicate  their  position  in  the  N.  T.  period  of  thor 
history.  The  division  into  four-and-twenty  oomei 
is  still  maintained  (Luke  i.  5),  and  the  lieads  «f 
these  courses,  together  with  those  who  hare  held 
the  high-priesthood  (the  office  no  longer  lastiog  lor 
life),  are  '*  chief  priests  **  by  courtesy,  and  tab 
their  place  in  the  Sanhedrim.  The  number  scat- 
tered throughout  Palestine  was,  as  has  been  stated 
very  lai^.  Of  these  the  greater  namber  were  peer 
and  ignorant.  The  priestly  order,  lilce  the  oatiflB, 
was  divided  between  contending  sects.  The  iofti- 
ence  of  Hyrcanus,  himself  in  the  latter  part  of  Ui 
life  a  Sadducee,  had  probably  made  the  teneis  if 
that  party  popular  among  the  wealthier  and  mie 
powerful  members ;  and  the  chief  priests  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  the  whole  ^k^Mpamtir 
y4ros  (Acts  iv.  1,  6,  v.  17),  were  apparently  ca»> 
sistent  Sodducees.  The  great  maltitiMie,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  received  that  teitimonr  (Acts  vi. 
7)  must  have  been  free  from,  or  most  IWTe  ovv- 
come,  Sadducean  prejudices.  In  the  scenes  of  the 
last  tragedy  of  Jewish  history  the  order  psisa 
away,  without  honour,  **  dying  as  a  fool  dicth.** 
The  high-priesthood  is  given  to  the  lowest  and  vilest 
of  the  adherents  of  the  frenzied  Zealots.  Other 
priests  appear  as  deserting  to  the  enemy.  The  d^ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  deprived  the  order  at  cat 
blow  of  all  but  an  honorary  distinction.  Their 
occupation  was  gone.  Many  families  most  hare 
altogether  lost  their  gcnealc^es.  The  inflnenoe  of 
the  Rabbis  increased  with  the  fall  of  the  priesthood. 
The  language  of  the  N.  T.  writers  in  relatioB  to 
the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  They 
recognize  in  Christ,  the  first-born,  the  king,  dv 
Anointed,  the  represoitative  of  the  true  primeval 
priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Hch. 
vii.,  viii.),  from  which  that  of  Aaron,  howercr 
necessary  for  the  time,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  s 
deflection.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  an  order  in  the 
new  Christian  society,  bearing  the  name  and  exer- 
cising functions  like  those  of  the  fniests  of  the  older 
Covenant.  The  idea  which  perrades  the  teaduag 
of  the  Epistles  is  that  of  an  miiversal  priestheoi. 
It  was  the  thought  of  a  succeeding  age  that  the  eU 
classification  of  the  high-priest,  prie^  and  Levites 
was  reproduced  in  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deaoooe 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Piinoo,  Prixieatf.  The  only  special  nsei  of  the 
word  **  prince"  are — 1.  **  Princes  of  provinces* 
(IK.  XX.  14),  who  were  probably  local  govemws 
or  magistrates.  2.  The  ** princes"  mentioned  ia 
Dan.  vi.  1  (see  Esth.  i.  1)  were  the  predecesncs  of 
the  satraps  of  Darius  Hv&taspis. 

Pria'ca  (2  Tim.  iv.  19).    [Pbmcilla.] 


Friieiilat  To  what  has  been  said  elsewhere 
under  the  head  of  Aquila  the  following  xnaj  be 
added.  The  nanne  ii  Priaca  in  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  and 
(aooording  to  the  true  reading)  in  Horn.  zvi.  3,  and 
ako  (according  to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  1  Cor. 
uru  19.  Sui  Tariation  in  a  Roman  name  is  bj 
no  means  unusual.  We  find  that  the  name  of  the 
wife  is  placed  before  that  of  the  hasband  in  Rcnn. 
xri.  3,  2  Tim.  ir.  19,  and  (according  to  some  of 
the  best  MSS.)  in  Acts  xviu.  26.  It  is  only  in 
Acts  zviii.  2,  and  1  CJor.  xvi.  19,  that  Aquila  has 
unequivocally  the  first  place.  Ueuce  we  ^ould  be 
disposed  to  conclude  that  Priscilla  was  the  more 
«iei^;etic  character  o£  the  two.  Yet  we  obserre  that 
the  husband  and  the  wife  are  always  mentioned  to- 
gether. In  fact  we  may  say  that  Priscilla  is  the 
example  of  what  the  married  woman  may  do  for 
the  general  service  of  the  Church,  in  conjunction 
with  home  duties,  as  Phoebe  is  the  type  of  the 
mmiarried  servant  of  the  Church,  or  deaconess. 

PziMML  For  imprisonment  as  a  punishment,  see 
PUNIBHHENTS.  In  Egypt  it  is  plain  both  that 
qwdal  places  were  used  as  piisons,  and  that  they 
were  under  the  custody  of  a  military  officer  (Gen. 
sL  3*  xlii.  17).  During  the  wandering  in  the  desert 
we  read  <m  two  occasions  of  confinement  *'  in  ward" 
(Ler.  zziv.  12 ;  Num.  zr.  34) ;  but  as  imprison- 
ment was  not  directed  by  the  Law,  so  we  hear  of 
none  till  the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prison 
appears  as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  spedal 
part  of  it  (1  K.  xzii.  27).  Latei'  still  it  is  distincUy 
«leMribed  as  being  in  the  king's  house  (Jer.  zxxii.  2, 
zzxrii.  21 ;  Keh.  iii.  25).  This  was  the  case  also 
at  Babylon  (2  K.  zxv.  27).  But  private  houses 
were  sometimes  used  as  places  of  conhnement  (Jer. 
zzzrii.  15).  Public  prisons  other  than  these,  though 
in  nse  by  the  Canaanittsh  nations  (Judg.  zvi.  21, 
25\  were  unknown  in  Judaea  previous  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. Under  the  Herods  we  hear  again  of  royal 
prisotts  attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  royal  fortresses 
(Lakeui.20;  Actozii.4,10).  By  the  Romans  Anto- 
nia  was  used  as  a  prison  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  zziii.  10), 
and  at  Caesarea  the  praetorium  of  Herod  (ib.  35). 

Ffodt'omi,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  being  the 
tiurd  on  the  list,  and  named  next  after  Stephen  and 
Fliilip  (Acts  vi.  5). 

PtOMBtnL  The  Greek  iLvBi/Kcerot,  for  which 
tiiis  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  rendered  uniformly 
<« deputy"  in  the  A.V.  of  Actsziii.  7,  8,  12,  zix. 
38 ;  aoid  the  derived  verb  ia^vwartltt  in  Acts 
ZTui.  12,  is  translated  <<  to  be  deputy."  At  the 
division  of  the  Roman  provinces  by  Augustus,  in 
the  year  b.C.  27,  into  Senatorial  and  Imperial,  the 
emperor  assigned  to  the  senate  such  portions  of  ter- 
riitny  as  were  peaceable,  and  could  be  held  with- 
out force  of  arms  (Suet.  Oct,  47  ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p. 
840 ;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  12),  an  arrangement  which  re- 
maoMd  with  frequent  alterations  till  the  3rd  cen- 
tury. Over  these  senatorial  provinces  the  senate 
appointed  by  lot  yearly  an  officer,  who  was  callsd 
-^  proooDsnl  *'  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13),  and  who  exercised 
purdy  civil  functions.  The  provinces  were  in  con- 
aeqoence  called  **  proconsular."  Among  the  sena- 
torial provinces  in  the  firat  arrangement  by  Au- 
guatus,  were  Cyprus,  Achaia,  and  Asia  withki  the 
Halys  and  Taurus  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  340).  Achaia 
became  an  imperial  province  in  the  second  year  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  16,  and  was  governed  by  a  procu- 
rator (Tac.  Ann,  i.  76),  but  was  restored  to  the 
Senate  bv  Claudius  (Suet  Claud,  25),  and  ther^ 
£m«  Gallio,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  brought, 
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is  rightly  termed  "  proconsul"  in  Acts  xvlii.  12. 
Cyprus  also,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  firrt  made 
an  imperial  province  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  12),  but  five 
years  afterwards  (b.o.  22)  it  was  eiven  to  the  senate. 

Froeozator.  The  Greek  ^ft^y,  rendered 
•«  governor"  in  the  A.  V.,  is  applied  in  the  N.  T. 
to  the  officer  who  presided  over  the  imperial  pro- 
vince of  Judaea.  It  is  used  of  Pontius  Pilate  {Matt, 
xzvii.),  of  Feliz  (Acts  xxiii.,  zziv.),  and  of  Festus 
(Acts  zzvi.  30).  In  all  these  cases  the  Vulgate 
equivalent  is  proesss.  The  office  of  procurator  is 
mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1.  It  is  ezphuned.  under 
the  head  of  Pbocombul,  that  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  (b.0.  27)  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire were  divided  by  Augustus  into  two  portwns, 
giving  some  to  the  senate,  and  reserving  to  himself 
the  rest.  The  imperial  provinces  were  administered 
by  legates,  called  legaii  Avgustipro  praetore,  some> 
times  with  the  addition  of  conaulari  potestatet  and 
sometimes  leg<Ui  ccntuiare$,  or  Itgati  or  oofnaubres 
alone.  These  officers  were  also  called  praesides. 
No  quaestor  came  into  the  emperor's  provinces, 
but  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  imperial  trea- 
sury were  administered  by  the  Sationalea,  Proctt- 
ratores  and  Adores  of  the  emperor,  who  wei-e 
chosen  from  among  his  freedmen,  or  from  among 
the  knights  (Tac.  Hist,  v.  9 ;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  15). 
These  procurators  were  sent  both  to  the  imperial 
and  to  the  senatorial  provinces  (Dio  Cass.  liiL  15). 
Sometimes  a  province  was  governed  by  a  procur- 
ator with  the  fbnctions  of  a  praeses.  This  was 
ORpedally  the  case  with  the  smaller  provinces  and 
the  outlying  districts  of  a  larger  province ;  and  sudi 
is  the  rdation  in  which  Judaea  stood  to  Syria.  The 
hesd-quai-ters  of  the  procurator  were  at  Caesarea 
(Acts  xxiii.  23),  where  he  had  a  judgment-seat  (Acts 
XXV.  6)  in  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv.  23), 
and  was  assisted  by  a  council  (Acts  xxv.  12)  whom 
he  consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty.  In  the  N.  T. 
we  see  the  procurator  only  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
Thus  Clhrist  is  brought  before  Pontius  Pilate  as  a 
political  offender  (Matt,  xxvii.  2, 11),  and  the  ac- 
cusation is  heard  by  the  procurator,  who  is  seated 
on  the  judgment-seat  (Matt,  xxvii.  19).  Felix 
heard  St.  Paul's  accusation  and  defence  from  the 
judgment-tfeat  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv.);  and  St. 
Paul  calls  him  '*  judge  "  (Acts  xxiv.  10),  as  if  this 
teim  described  his  chief  functions.  The  procurator 
is  again  alluded  to  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet. 
ii.  14.  He  was  attended  by  a  cohort  as  body-guard 
(Matt,  xxvii.  27),  and  apparently  went  up  to  Jeru- 
nlem  at  the  time  of  the  high  festivals,  and  there 
resided  in  the  palace  of  Herod,  in  which  was  the 
praetorium,  or  '*  judgment-hall,'*  as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27 ;  Mark  zv.  16 ;  comp. 
Acts  zziii.  35). 

PMphet  1  The  Naxe. — ^The  ordinary  Hebrew 
word  for  prophet  is  ndfn,  derived  fix>m  the  verb  ndbd, 
connected  by  Gesenius  with  fuS6*a,  **  to  bubble  forth," 
like  a  fountain.  If  this  etymology  is  correct,  the 
substantive  would  signify  either  a  person  who,  as 
it  were,  involuntarily  bursts  forth  with  spiritual 
utterances  under  the  divine  influence  (cf.  Ps.  xlv. 
1),  or  simply  one  who  pours  forth  words.  Bunsen 
and  Davidson  suppose  Ndbi  to  signify  the  man  to 
vihom  announcements  are  made  by  God,  i,  e,  in- 
spired. But  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  ety- 
mology and  usage  of  the  word  to  regard  it  as  signi- 
fying (actively)  one  who  announces  or  pours  forth 
the  declarations  of  God.  Two  other  Hebrew  words 
are  used  to  designate  a  prophet,  Sdih,  and  Chdzeh, 
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both  signifying  cne  who  sees,  Thej  are  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  by  "seer."  The  three  words  seem  to 
be  contrasted  with  each  other  in  1  Chroo.  zm.  29. 
£6eh  is  a  title  almost  appropriated  to  Samuel.  It 
was  superseded  in  general  use  by  the  word  I^dbi. 
Chdzeh  is  rarely  found  except  in  the  Books  of  the 
Chronicles.  Whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
usage  of  these  three  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that 
difference  is,  has  been  much  debated.  On  the  whole 
it  would  seem  that  the  same  persons  are  designated 
by  the  three  words  Ndbi^  Udeh,  ChSzeh.  The  word 
Ndbi  is  uniformly  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  xpo- 
^^rrris,  and  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  prophet."  In  classical 
Greek,  wpo^^inis  signities  one  loho  apeaka  for  an- 
other,  specially  one  who  speaks  for  a  god  and  so 
interprets  his  will  to  man.  Beotx  its  essential 
meaning  is  "  an  intei-preter."  The  use  of  the  word 
wpo^irntf  in  its  modem  sense  is  post-dasncal,  and 
is  derived  from  the  LXX.  From  the  mediaeral 
use  of  tlie  word  irpo^iprcfa,  prophecy  passed  into 
the  English  language  in  the  sense  oi  prediction,  and 
this  sense  it  has  retained  as  its  popular  meaning. 
The  larger  sense  of  interpretation  has  not,  however, 
been  lost.  In  feet  the  English  word  prophet,  like 
the  woixl  inspiration,  has  always  been  used  in  a 
larger  and  in  a  closer  sense.  The  different  mean- 
ings, or  shades  of  meaning,  in  which  the  abstract 
noun  is  employed  in  Scripture,  have  been  drawn 
out  by  Locke  as  follows :— **  Prophecy  comprehends 
three  things :  prediction ;  singing  by  the  dictate  of 
the  Spirit;  and  understanding  and  explaining  the 
mysterious,  hidden  sense  of  Scripture,  by  an  immed- 
iate illumination  and  motion  of  the  Snrit"  (Para- 
phrase of  1  Cor,  xii.  note,  p.  121,  Lond.  1742). 
Etymologically,  however,  it  is  certain  that  neither 
prescience  nor  prediction  are  implied  by  the  term 
used  in  the  Hebi-ew,  Greek,  or  English  language.— 
II.  Prophetical  Order.— The  sacerdotal  order 
was  originally  the  instrument  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  were  taught  and 
governed  in  things  spiritual.  Teaching  by  act  and 
teaching  by  word  were  alike  their  task.  But  during 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  priesthood  sank  into  a 
state  of  degeneracy,  and  the  people  were  no  longer 
affected  by  the  acted  lessons  of  the  ceremonial  service. 
They  required  less  enigmatic  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances  a  new  moral 
power  was  evoked — the  Prophetic  Order.  Samuel, 
himself  a  Levite,  of  the  famiily  of  Kohath  (1  Chr. 
vi.  28),  and  almost  ceiijiinly  a  priest,  was  the  in- 
strument used  at  once  for  effecting  a  reform  in  the 
sacerdotal  order  (1  Chr.  ix.  22),  and  for  giving  to 
the  prophets  a  position  of  importance  which  Siey 
had  never  before  held.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Samuel  created  the  prophetic  order 
as  a  new  thing  before  unknown.  The  germs  both 
of  the  prophetic  and  of  the  refipil  onler  are  found 
in  the  Law  as  given  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses 
(Deut.  xiii.  1,  xviii.  20,  xvii.  18),  but  they  were 
not  yet  developed,  because  there  was  not  yet  the 
demand  for  them.  Samuel  took  measui«i  to  make 
his  work  of  restoration  permanent  as  well  as  effective 
for  the  moment  For  this  purpose  he  instituted 
Companies,  or  Colleges  of  Prophets.  One  we  find 
in  his  lifetime  at  Kamah  (1  ikim.  xix.  19,  20); 
others  afterwards  at  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  3),  Jericho 
(2  K.  ii.  5).  Gilgal  (2  K.  iv.  38),  and  elsewhere 
(2  K.  vi.  1).  Their  constitution  and  object  were 
similar  to  those  of  Theological  Colleg&>.  Into  them 
were  gathered  promising  students,  and  here  they 
were  trained  for  the  office  which  thev  were  after- 


wards destined  to  fulfiL  So  suooessflil 
institutions,  that  from  the  time  of  Samud  to  thi 
closing  of  the  Canon  of  the  dd  Tettamcnty  there 
seenu  never  to  have  been  wanting  a  doe  ai^iply  of 
men  to  keep  up  the  line  of  oflSdal  prophets.  Thdr 
chief  subject  of  study  was,  no  doubt,  the  Law  and 
its  interpretation ;  oral,  as  distinct  from  miboUcal 
twtching  being  henceforward  tacitly  tnaeumd  fron 
the  priestly  to  the  prophetical  order.  Sohndiaiy 
subjects  of  instruction  were  music  and  sacred  poetiy, 
both  (^  which  had  been  connected  with  pn^ihecy 
from  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xr.  20)  and  the  Jodgei 
(Judg.  iv.  4,  V.  1).— HI.  The  Pbophstic  Gut. 
— We  have  been  speaking  of  the  Propheth  Order. 
To  bdoog  to  the  prophetic  order  and  to  poMew  the 
prophetic  gifl  are  not  convertible  terms.  GcocnJlr, 
the  inspirwl  prophet  came  from  the  GoUcgi  of  the 
Prophets,  and  belonged  to  the  prophetic  odler ;  but 
this  was  not  always  the  case.  The  sixteen  prophdi 
whose  books  are  in  the  Canon  hare  therefore  thst 
place  of  honour,  because  thej  were  endowed  vitk 
the  prophetic  g^t  as  well  as  ordinarily  (so  &r« 
we  linow)  belonging  to  Hdt  prophetic  order,  Whst 
then  are  the  chvacteristics  of  the  sixteen  piophfti^ 
thus  called  and  commissioned,  and  entmrted  witk 
the  messages  of  God  to  His  people?  (1.)  1^ 
were  the  national  poets  of  JudaM.  (2.)  Tb^wm 
annalists  and  historians.  A  great  portioo  of  Iisidb, 
of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah,  of  Hag^  ii 
direct  or  indirect  history.  (3.)  Thej  were  pnachos 
of  patriotism ;  their  patriotiam  being  fomded  «i 
the  rdigious  motive.  (4.)  They  were  preachew  of 
morals  and  of  spiritual  religion.  The  system  ef 
morals  put  forward  by  the  prophcta  if  not  highv, 
or  sterner,  or  purer  than  that  of  the  Law,  is  mm 
plainly  declared,  and  with  greater,  because  aov 
more  needed,  vehemence  of  diction.  (5.)  They  «m 
extraordinary,  but  yet  authorized,  exponents  of  tk 
Law.  (6.)  They  held  a  pastoral  or  quasi-pastord 
office.  (7.)  They  were  a  political  power  in  tk 
state.  (8.)  But  the  prophets  were  something  Don 
than  national  poets  and  annalists,  preachers  of  pa> 
ti-iotism,  moral  teachers,  exponents  of  the  Lsv, 
pastors,  and  politicians.  We  have  not  yet  toudied 
upon  their  most  essential  characteristic,  which  i», 
that  they  were  instruments  of  revealing  Gocf s  wili 
to  man,  as  in  other  ways,  so,  specially,  by  predict- 
ing future  events,  and,  in  particular,  by  foretelfis;: 
the  incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
redemption  effected  by  Him.  There  are  two  dae^ 
ways  of  exhibiting  this  &ct:  one  is  suitable  whes 
discoursing  with  Christians,  the  other  when  arm- 
ing with  unbelievers.  To  the  Christian  it  is  eooogb 
to  show  that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  sad 
the  truthfulness  of  its  authors,  and  of  the  Loni 
Himself,  are  bound  up  with  the  truth  <^  the  ezifl- 
ence  of  this  predictive  element  in  the  prophets.  To 
the  unbeliever  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  £ict> 
have  verified  their  predictions.  The  fnltilmento: 
a  single  prophecy  does  not  prove  the  proplhrtical 
power  of  the  prophet,  but  the  fulfilment  of  a  lon^ 
i^ries  of  prophecies  by  a  series  or  number  of  ev«-nt» 
does  in  itself  constitute  a  proof  that  the  prophfces 
were  intended  to  predict  the  events,  and.  itnue- 
quently,  that  pi^edictii'e  power  resided  in  the  po- 
phet  or  prophets.  Now  the  Messianic  picture 
drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a  body  contains  at  leut 
as  many  traits  as  these: — That  salvation  shouM 
come  through  the  fiunily  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacots 
Judah,  David :  that  at  the  time  of  the  final  abcrp- 
tion  of  the  Jewish  power,  Shiloh  (the  tnu>quilli»tfrj 


JMNild  gather  the  nations  under  his  mle:  that 
Jiere  shoald  be  a  great  Prophet,  typified  hj  Moees ; 
I  King  defloended  from  David;  a  Piiest  for  erer, 
typified  by  Melchisedek :  that  there  shoald  be  bora 
into  the  world  a  child  to  be  called  Mighty  God, 
Etenud  Father,  Prince  of  Peace :  that  there  Khould 
be  a  Righteous  Servant  of  God  on  whom  the  Lord 
vould  lay  the  iniquity  of  all :  that  Messiah  the 
PHnce  should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself:  that 
m  everlasting  kingdom  should  be  given  by  the 
Ancient  of  Days  to  one  like  the  Son  of  Man.  We 
maj  say  that  we  have  here  a  series  of  prophedes 
which  are  so  applicable  to  the  person  and  earthly 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  be  thereby  shown  to  have 
been  designed  to  apply  to  Him.  And  if  they  were 
designed  to  apply  to  Him,  prophetical  prediction  is 
proved.  Objections  have  been  urged: — 1.  Vagug' 
ness. — It  has  been  said  that  the  prophecies  are  too 
darkly  and  vaguely  worded  to  be  proved  predictive 
by  the  events  which  they  are  alleged  to  foretell. 
Bat  to  this  might  be  answered — 1.  That  God  never 
ftroes  men  to  believe,  but  that  there  is  such  an 
onkn  <^  definiteness  and  vagueness  in  the  prophecies 
as  to  enaUe  those  who  are  willing  to  discover  the 
tmth,  while  the  wilfully  blind  are  not  forcibly 
oeostnined  to  see  it.  2.  That,  had  the  prophecies 
been  condied  in  the  form  of  direct  declarations, 
tbeir  fulfilment  would  have  thereby  been  rendered 
frnpcesible^  or,  at  least,  capable  of  frustration.  3. 
tatt  the  ^kct  of  prophecy  would  have  been  &r 
Urn  beneficial  to  believers,  as  being  less  adapted  to 
kMp  them  in  a  state  of  constant  expectation.  4. 
Tbni  the  Messiah  of  Revelation  could  not  be  so 
dkariy  portrayed  in  his  varied  character  as  God  and 
lUn,  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  if  he  had  been 
the  mere  **  teacher."  5.  That  the  state  of  the  Pro- 
pbeto,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Divine  revels^ 
tiony  was  such  as  necessarily  to  moke  their  predic- 
tiooB  fragmentary,  figurative,  and  abstracted  from 
tbt  ida&ns  of  time.  6.  That  some  portions  of 
tbe  prophecies  were  intended  to  be  of  double  applio- 
t^tioOf  and  some  portions  to  be  understood  only  on 
their  folfilment  (cf.  John  xiv.  29;  £z.  xzzvi.  33). 
M-2.  Obteurity  of  a  part  or  porta  of  a  prophecy 
otkerwJM  dear. — ^The  objection  drawn  from  **the 
ndnteliigibleness  of  one  part  of  the  prophecy,  as 
unmlklating  the  proof  of  foresight  arising  fix>m  the 
•ridcnt  completion  of  those  parts  which  are  under- 
■tood"  is  akin  to  that  drawn  from  the  vagueness  of 
the  whole  of  it.— 3.  Application  of  the  several  prO' 
pkgcie$  to  a  more  immediate  subject. — It  has  been 
the  task  of  many  Biblical  critics  to  examine  the 
diffierent  passages  which  are  alleged  to  be  predictions 
of  Christ,  and  to  show  that  they  were  delivered  in 
reference  to  some  person  or  thing  contemporary 
with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to,  the  time  of  the 
writer.  Let  it  be  granted  that  it  may  be  proved 
of  all  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah — it  certainly 
may  be  proved  of  many — that  they  primarily  apply 
to  some  nistorical  and  present  fiu;t:  in  that  case  a 
certain  law,  iroder  which  God  vouchsafes  his  pro- 
|)h0feical  revdatioos,  is  discovered ;  but  there  is  no 
eemUanoe  of  disproof  of  the  further  Messianic  in- 
terpretation of  ^e  passages  under  consideration. 
Whether  it  can  be  proved  by  an  investigation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  that  this  relation  between  Divine 
■anonnoements  for  the  future  and  ceilam  present 
events  does  so  exist  as  to  constitute  a  law,  and 
whether,  if  the  law  is  proved  to  exist,  it  is  of  nni- 
vmwelf  or  only  of  partial  application,  we  do  not 
pnuae  to  deteimine.    But  it  is  mani&st  that  the 
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existence  of  a  primary  sense  cannot  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  secondary  sense.— 4.  Miraculom 
cAarocfer.— There  is  no  question  that  if  miracles 
are,  either  physically  or  morally,  impossible,  then 
prediction  is  impossible.  —  IV.  The  Pbopiietig 
State. — We  learn  from  Holy  Scripture  that  it  was 
by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  the  pro- 
phets received  the  Divine  communication  (Num. 
xi.  17,  25,  29 ;  1  Sam.  x.  6,  xix.  20 ;  2  Pet.  i.  21 ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  16;  Ex.  xiii.  2,  3).  The  prophet  held 
an  intermediate  position  in  communication  between 
God  and  man.  God  communicated  with  him  by 
His  S{»rit,  and  he,  having  received  this  communic- 
ation, was  **  the  spokesman "  of  God  to  man  (cf. 
Ex.  vii.  1,  and  iv.  16).  But  the  means  by  which 
the  Divine  Spirit  conmiunicated  with  the  human 
spirit,  and  ^e  conditions  of  the  human  spirit  under 
which  the  Divine  communications  were  received, 
have  not  been  clearly  declared  to  us.  They  are, 
however,  indicated.  In  Num.  xii.  6-8  we  have  an 
exhaustive  division  of  the  difierent  ways  in  which 
the  revelations  of  God  are  made  to  man.  1.  Direct 
declaration  and  manifestation,  *'  I  will  speak  mouth 
to  mouth,  apparently,  and  the  similitude  of  the 
Lord  shall  he  behold."  2.  Vision.  3.  Dream. 
According  'to  the  theory  of  Philo  and  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire 
unconsciousness  at  the  time  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  Divine  mspiration.  This  theory  iden- 
tifies  Jewish  prophecy  in  all  essential  points  with 
the  heathen  fuuTir^,  or  divination,  as  distinct  from 
irpo^ifrcto,  or  intca^retation.  According  to  the 
belief  of  the  heathen,  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and 
of  the  Montanists,  the  vision  of  the  prophet  was 
seen  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  unconsdons- 
ness,  and  the  enunciation  of  the  vision  was  made  by 
him  in  the  same  state.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church 
opposed  the  Mraitanist  theory  with  great  unanimity. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  any  very  precise 
distinction  between  the  prophetic  **  dream  "  and  the 
prophetic  **  vision."  In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
XV.  1)  and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  1),  they  seem  to 
melt  into  each  other.  In  both,  the  external  senses 
are  at  rest,  reflection  is  quiescent,  and  intuition 
energizes.  The  action  of  the  ordinary  faculties  is 
suspoided  in  the  one  case  by  natural,  in  the  other 
by  supernatural  or  extraordinary  causes.  The  pro- 
I^etic  trance  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  Scriptural 
account  of  the  state  in  which  the  prophets  and 
other  inspired  persons,  sometimes,  at  least,  received 
Divine  revelations.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  following  nature.  (1.)  The  bodily  senses  were 
closed  to  external  objects  as  in  deep  sleep.  (2.)  The 
reflective  and  discursive  fiumlty  was  still  and  in- 
active. (3.)  The  spiritual  faculty  was  awakened 
to  the  highest  state  of  energy.  Hence  it  is  that 
revelations  in  trances  are  described  by  the  prophets 
as  **  seen  **  or  '*  heard  "  by  them,  for  the  spiritual 
faculty  energizes  by  immediate  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  inferoice  and 
thought.  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  prophets' 
visions  are  unconnected  and  fragmentary,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  the  subject  of  the  reflective  but  of 
the  perceptive  fiunilty.  Hence,  too,  the  imagery 
with  which  the  prophetw  writings  are  coloured, 
and  the  dramatic  cast  in  which  they  are  moulded. 
But  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Scripture  lan- 
guage seems  to  point  out  the  state  of  dream  and 
of  trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the 
human  instrument  received  the  Divine  oonununia^ 
tions,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  prophetic 
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revelations  were  thus  made.  The  greater  port  of 
the  Divine  communications  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  thus  made  to  the  prophets  in  their  waking 
and  ordinary  state,  while  the  visions  were  exhibited 
to  them  either  in  the  state  of  sleep,  or  in  the  state 
of  ecstasy.  Had  the  prophets  a  full  knowledge  of 
that  which  they  predicted  ?  It  follows  from  what 
we  hare  ali-eady  said  that  they  had  not,  and  could 
not  have.  They  were  the  "  spokesntjen  **  of  God 
(Ex.  vii.  1),  the  **  mouth"  by  which  His  words 
wei-e  uttei-ed,  or  they  were  enabled  to  view,  and 
empowered  to  desciibe,  pictures  presented  to  their 
spiiituid  intuition;  but  there  are  no  grounds  for 
believing  that,  contemporaneously  with  this  miracle, 
there  was  wrought  another  miracle,  enlaipng  the 
understanding  of  the  praphet  so  as  to  grasp  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  counsels  which  he  was  gazing 
into,  or  which  he  was  the  instrument  of  enunciat- 
ing.—V.  Interpretation  of  Predictive  Pbo- 
PHECV. — We  have  only  space  for  a  few  rules,  de- 
duced fi-om  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy.  They  are,  (1.)  Inteipose  dis- 
tances of  time  aooordiug  as  history  may  show  them 
to  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  post,  or  inference 
may  show  them  to  be  likely  in  respect  to  the  future, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prophetic  visions  are 
abstracted  from  relations  in  time.  (2.)  Distinguish 
the  form  from  the  idea.  (3.)  Distinguish  in  like 
manner  6gure  from  what  is  represented  by  it  (4.) 
Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the  prophetic 
vinons,  and  for  the  poetical  diction  in  which  they 
are  expressed.  (5.)  In  respect  to  things  past,  in- 
terpi-et  by  the  appai'ent  meaning,  checked  by  refers 
ence  to  events :  in  respect  to  things  future,  inter- 
pi*et  by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  re- 
ference to  the  analogy  of  the  faith.  (6.)  Interpret 
according  to  the  principle  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  examples  of  visions  explained  in  the  Old 
Testament.  (7.)  Intei-pret  aocoiding  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  may  be  deduced  fi-om  the  examples  of 
prophecies  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament.-- 
VI.  Use  op  Prophecy. — ^Pi-edictive  prophecy  is 
at  once  a  part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation :  at  the 
time  that  it  is  delivered,  and  until  its  fulfilment,  a 
pai-t ;  after  it  has  been  fulfilled,  an  evidence.  St. 
Peter  (Ep.  2.  i.  19)  describes  it  as  **  a  light  shining 
in  a  dark  place,"  or  *'  a  taper  glimmering  where  there 
is  nothing  to  reflect  its  rays,"  that  is,  throwing 
some  light,  but  only  a  feeble  light  as  compared  with 
what  is  shed  from  the  Gospel  hbtory.  But  after 
fulfilment,  St.  Peter  says,  *•  the  word  of  prophecy  " 
becomes  **  more  sure"  than  it  was  before ;  that  is, 
it  is  no  longer  merely  a  feeble  light  to  guide,  but  it 
is  a  fiiin  ground  of  confidence,  and,  combined  with 
the  apostolic  testimony,  serves  as  a  trustworthy 
evidence  of  the  faith.  As  an  evidence,  fulfilled  pro- 
phecy is  as  satisfactory  as  anything  can  be,  for  who 
<-iin  know  the  future  except  the  Ruler  who  disposes 
future  events ;  and  from  whom  can  come  prediction 
except  from  Him  who  knows  the  future?— VII. 
DKVErx)PMENT  OP  Messianic  PrOphecy. — Pre- 
diction, in  the  shape  of  promise  and  thi*eatening, 
begins  with  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Immediately  upon 
the  Fall,  hopes  of  recovery  and  salvation  are  held 
out,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  salvation  is  to  be 
effected  is  lefl  altogether  indefinite.  All  that  is  at 
first  d<>clared  is  that  it  shall  come  through  a  child 
of  woman  (Gen.  iii.  15).  By  degrees  the  area  is 
limit<?«l :  it  is  to  come  through  the  family  of  Shem 
(Gen  ix.  2G),  through  the  fiunily  of  Abmham  (Gen. 
xii.  3),  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  18),  of  Jacob  (Gen. 


xxviii.  U),  of  Judah  (Gen.  jIvl  10).  Bdaam 
to  say  that  it  will  be  wrought  by  a  warlike  Isiwl- 
itish  King  (Num.  xxiv.  17) ;  Jacob,  by  a  pcKcnil 
Ruler  of  the  earth  (Gen.  zlix.  10);  Mom,  by  a 
Prophet  like  himself,  «.  «.  a  retvalcr  of  a  new 
religious  dispensation  (Deut.  xviii.  15).  Nathaa's 
announcement  (2  Sam.  vii.  16)  determiiics  further 
that  the  salvation  is  to  come  through  the  bouse  of 
David,  and  through  a  descendant  of  David  who 
shall  be  himself  a  king.  This  promise  is  devdoMl 
by  David  himself  ki  the  Messianic  Psalms.  Pa. 
xviii.  and  Izi.  are  founded  on  the  promise  oommaD- 
icated  by  Nathan,  and  do  not  go  htjood  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  Nathan.  The  aame  may  be 
said  of  Ps.  Ixzxix.,  which  was  cwnpoeed  by  a  htcr 
writer.  Pss.  ii.  and  ex.  rest  upon  toe  same  promiR 
as  their  foundation,  but  add  new  fentorcs  to  it 
The  Son  of  David  is  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (ii.  7), 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (iu  2),  not  only  the  Kitf 
of  Zion  f  ii.  6,  cz.  1),  but  the  inheritor  and  locd  i 
the  whole  earth  (ii.  8,  ex.  6),  and  besides  this,  a 
Priest  for  ever  afler  the  order  of  Mdchiaedek  (a. 
4).  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as  typified  by  his  pr^ 
genitor,  to  be  full  of  suffering  and  affliction  (na 
xxii.,  Ixxi.,  cii.,  ciz.) :  brou^t  down  to  the  pan, 
yet  raised  to  life  without  seang  comiuCien  (Bi. 
xvi.).  In  Pss.  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  the  sons  of  Kbiah  sad 
Solomon  describe  his  peaceful  reign.  Between  S»> 
lomon  and  Hezekiah  intervened  some  200  jttn, 
during  whidi  the  voice  of  prophecy  was  silort. 
The  Messianic  conception  entertained  at  thm  tine 
by  the  Jews  might  have  been  that  of  a  King  of  the 
royal  house  of  David  who  would  arise,  and  pAet 
under  his  peaceful  sceptre  his  own  peopb  mi 
strangers.  Sufficient  allusion  to  his  prophetiosl  mi 
piiestly  offices  had  been  made  to  create  thooq^^itfiil 
considemtion,  but  as  yet  there  waa  no  clear  ddiaai' 
tiop  of  him  in  these  characters.  It  was  reseivri 
for  the  Prophets  to  bring  out  these  features  dor 
distinctly.  In  this  great  period  of  prophctnB 
there  is  no  longer  any  chronological  devdopmaa 
of  Messianic  Prophecy,  as  in  the  earlier  period  pre* 
vious  to  Solomon.  Each  prophet  adds  a  feature,  see 
more,  another  less  clearly :  combine  the  features,  ssd 
we  have  the  poiti'ait ;  but  it  does  not  grow  gradoaUr 
and  perceptibly  under  the  hands  of  the  sevetal  artiste 
Its  culminating  point  is  found  in  the  prophecy  coo* 
tainedin  Is.  Iii.  i:M5,attdliii.— VIII.  Pbophetsot 
THE  New  Testament. — So  £ir  as  their  prediditt 
powers  are  concerned,  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
find  their  New  Testament  counterpart  in  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse ;  but  in  their  general  charaeler, 
as  specially  illumined  revealers  of  God's  will,  tiMir 
counterpart  will  rather  be  found,  first  in  the  Gn«t 
Prophet  of  the  Church,  and  his  forerunner  John  the 
Baptist,  and  next  in  all  those  persons  who  were  en- 
dowed with  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  is 
the  Apostolic  age,  the  speakere  with  tongt;tf[(  and 
the  interpreters  of  tongues,  the  prophets  and  thf 
discemers  of  spirits,  the  teachers  and  woric<»rB  of 
miracles  (1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28).  That  predi«iir« 
powers  did  occa«iionally  exist  in  the  N.  T.  pittphet^ 
is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus  (Acta  xi.  28  s  Itit 
this  was  not  their  characteristic  The  prophet^  ot 
theN.  T.  were  supematurally-illuminated  expounders 
and  preachere. 

FroMlytet.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  tnmsiitfd 
is  in  the  A.  V.  commonly  rendered  **  stranger  ** 
(Gen.  XV.  13 ;  Ex.  ii.  22,  Is.  r.  17,  &c).  In  the 
N.  T.  the  A.  V.  has  taken  the  word  in  a  moiv  rt- 
stricted  meaning,    and    translated   it  aooordinglv 


(Matt  zziii.  15 ;  Acts  ii.  10,  vi.  5).  The  exist- 
ence, through  all  ftages  of  the  history  of  the  Israel- 
itec,  of  a  bodj  of  men,  not  of  the  same  race,  but 
hewing  the  same  faith  and  adopting  the  same  ritual, 
is  A  fiict  which,  from  its  very  nature,  requires  to  be 
dealt  with  historically.  It  is  proposed  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  proselytes  of  Israel  in  the  five 
inreat  periods  into  which  the  history  of  the  people 
divides  itself:  rix.  (I.)  the  age  of  the  patriarchs ; 
(II.)  from  the  Exodos  to  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchy ;  (III.)  the  period  of  the  monarchy ; 
(IV.)  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  destnio 
.  tioQ  of  Jemsalem;  (V.)  from  the  destruction  of 
Jenualem  downwards. -» I.  The  position  of  the 
fiunily  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  nation,  with  a  special 
religions  character,  appears  at  a  veiy  early  period  to 
have  exercised  a  power  of  attraction  over  neigh- 
bomiog  races.  The  case  of  the  Shechemites,  how- 
ever (Gen.  xxxiv.),  prcsmts  a  more  distinct  in- 
staooe.  The  sons  of  Jacob  then,  as  afterwards, 
reqnire  circumcision  as  an  indispensable  ccndi- 
tioo  (Gen.  xxxiv.  14).  This,  and  apparently  this 
only,  was  required  of  proselytes  in  the  pi«>Mo6aic 
period. — II.  The  life  of  Israel  under  the  Law,  from 
the  very  first,  presupposes  and  provides  for  tiie  in- 
corporation of  men  of  other  races.  The  **  mixed 
nialtitude"  of  Ex.  xii.  38  implies  the  presence  of 
proselytes  more  or  less  complete.  It  b  recognised 
in  the  earliest  rules  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over (Ex.  xii.  19).  The  laws  clearly  point  to  the 
position  of  a  convert.  Among  the  proselytes  of 
tills  period  the  Kenttes  were  probably  the  most 
coBspicnons  (Jndg.  i.  16).  The  presence  of  the  class 
was  reof^ised  in  the  solemn  declaration  of  blessings 
imd  canes  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Josh.  viii.  «53). 
The  period  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  vras  not 
ikvourable  to  the  admission  of  proselytes.  The 
people  had  no  strong  faith,  no  commanding  position. 
The  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix.)  furnish  the  only  instance 
of  a  conversion,  and  their  condition  is  rather  that  of 
•taves  compelled  to  conform  than  of  five  proselytes. 
—III.  With  the  monarchy,  and  the  consequent  tame 
«nd  influence  of  the  people,  there  was  more  to 
ffttract  stragglers  from  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  we  meet  accordingly  with  many  names  which 
Miggcst  the  presence  of  men  of  another  race  con- 
forming to  the  faith  of  Ismel.  The  Cherethites 
and  PELETiiiTES  consisted  probably  of  foreigners 
wlio  had  been  attracted  to  the  service  of  David,  and 
were  content  for  it  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their 
master.  A  convert  of  another  kind,  the  type,  as  it 
has  been  thought,  of  the  later  proselytes  of  the  gate 
is  found  in  Nnaman  the  Syrian  (2  K.  v.  15,  18) 
recognising  Jehovah  as  his  God,  yet  not  binding 
himself  to  any  rigorous  obser^'aoce  of  the  Law. 
The  position  of  the  proselytes  during  this  period 
appears  to  have  undergone  considerable  chainges. 
On  the  one  hand  men  rose  to  power  and  fortune. 
It  might  well  be  a  sign  of  the  times  in  the  later 
days  of  the  monarch  v  that  they  became  *'  very 
high,"  the  *«head"  and  not  the  "tail"  of  the 
people  (Deut.  xxviii.  43,  44).  The  picture  hod, 
however,  another  side.  They  were  treated  by  David 
and  Solomon  as  a  subject-class,  brought  under  a 
system  of  compulsory  labour  from  which  others 
were  exempted  (I  Chr.  :ixii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 
The  statistics  of  this  period,  taken  probably  for  ! 
that  purpose,  give  their  number  (probably,  t.  e,  the  | 
number  of  adult  working  males)  at  153,600  (•&.).  I 
As  some  compensation  for  their  sufferings  they 
became  the  special  objects  of  the  care  and  sympathy 
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of  the  prophets. — IV.  The  proselytasm  of  the  period 
after  the  captivity  assumed  a  different  character. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  the  conformity,  not  of  a 
subject  race,  but  of  willing  adherents.  Even  as 
early  as  the  retam  from  Babylon  we  have  traces  of 
those  who  were  drawn  to  a  faith  which  they  recog- 
nised as  holier  than  their  own.  With  Uie  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  the  wars  between  Egypt  aud 
Syria,  the  struggle  under  the  Maccabees,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Jews  became 
more  widely  known  and  their  power  to  proselytize 
increased.  The  influence  was  sometimes  obtained 
well,  and  exercised  for  good.  In  most  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  empire,  there  were  men  who  had  been 
rescued  from  idolatry  and  its  attendimt  debase- 
ments, and  brought  under  the  power  of  a  higher 
moral  law.  The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted, 
joined,  vrith  varying  strictness,  in  the  worship  of 
the  Jews.  In  Palestine  itself  the  influence  was 
often  stronger  and  better.  Even  Roman  centurions 
learnt  to  love  the  conquered  nation,  built  syna^ 
gogues  for  them  (Luke  vii.  5),  fiisted  and  prayed, 
and  gave  alms,  after  the  pattern  of  the  strictest 
Jews  (Acts  X.  2,  30),  and  became  preachers  of  the 
new  faith  to  the  soldiers  under  them  (f&.  v.  7). 
Such  men,  drawn  by  what  was  best  in  Judaism, 
were  naturally  among  the  readiest  receivers  of  the 
new  truth  which  rose  out  of  it,  and  became,  in 
many  cases,  the  nucleus  of  a  Gentile  Church.  Pro- 
selytism  had,  however,  its  darker  ride.  The  Jews 
of  Palestine  were  eager  to  spread  their  faith  hj  the 
same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  had  de- 
fended it.  The  Idumaeans  had  the  alternative 
offered  them  by  John  Hyrcanus  of  death,  exile,  or 
circumcision  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §3).  The  Ito- 
raeans  were  converted  in  the  same  way  by  Aristo- 
bulus  (ib.  xiii.  11,  §3).  Whero  force  was  not  in 
their  power,  they  obtained  their  ends  by  the  most 
unscrupulous  fraud.  Those  who  were  most  active 
in  pro^lytizing  were  precisely  those  from  whose 
teadiing  all  that  was  most  true  and  living  had  de- 
parted. The  vices  of  the  Jew  were  engrafted  on 
the  vices  of  the  heathen.  The  position  of  such 
proselytes  was  indeed  every  way  pitiable.  At  Home, 
and  in  other  large  cities,  they  became  the  butts  of 
popular  scurrility.  At  a  later  time,  they  were  bound 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  their  conversion,  and 
to  pay  a  special  tax.  Among  the  Jews  thenwelves 
their  case  was  not  much  better.  For  the  most 
part  the  conveil  gained  but  little  honour  even  from 
those  who  gloried  in  having  brought  him  over  to 
their  sect  and  party.  The  popular  Jewish  feeling 
about  them  was  like  the  popular  Christian  feeling 
about  a  converted  Jew.  The  better  Rabbis  did 
their  best  to  guard  against  these  e\'ils.  Anxious  to 
exclude  all  unworthy  converts,  they  gtx>uped  them, 
according  to  their  motives,  with  a  somewhat  quaint 
classification.  (1.)  Love-proselytes,  where  tliey  were 
dmwn  by  the  hope  of  gaining  the  belov«i  one. 
(2.)  Man-for- Woman,  or  Woman-for-Man  prose- 
lytes, where  the  husband  followed  the  religion  of  the 
wife,  or  conversely.  (3.)  Esther-proselytes,  where 
conformity  was  assumed  to  escape  danger,  as  in  the 
original  Purim  (Esth.  viii.  17).  (4.)  King's-table- 
prosely  tes,  who  were  led  by  the  hope  of  court  favour 
and  promotion,  like  the  converts  mider  David  and 
Solomon.  (5.)  Lion-proselytes,  where  the  conver- 
sion originated  in  a  supei'stitious  dread  of  a  divine 
judgment,  as  with  the  Samaritans  of  2  K.  xvii.  26. 
None  of  these  were  regaided  as  fit  for  admission  within 
the  covenant.— y.  llie  teachera  who  carried  on  the 
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RabblnicftI  snocessioQ  consoled  themselves,  as  tliej  saw 
the  new  order  waxing  and  their  own  glcny  waning,  by 
developing  the  decaying  system  with  an  almost  mi* 
crosoopic  minuteness.  The  precepts  of  the  Talmud 
may  indicate  the  practioes  and  o]^ons  of  the  Jews 
from  the  2nd  to  the  5th  century.  The  points  of 
interest  which  presoit  themselves  for  inquirv  are, 
(1.)  The  ClassificaUon  of  Proselytes.  (2.)  The  ce- 
remonies of  their  admission.  The  division  which 
has  been  in  part  anticipated,  was  recognised  by  the 
Talmudic  Rabbis,  but  received  its  full  expaniion  at 
the  hands  of  Maimonides.  The  term  Proselytes  of 
the  Gate,  was  derived  fi-om  the  frequently  occurring 
description  in  the  Law,  *'  the  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates."  To  them  were  referred  the  greater 
part  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law  as  to  the  **  stranger." 
Converts  or  this  daas  were  not  bound  by  ciroum- 
dsion  and  the  other  q>ecial  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code. 
It  was  enough  for  them  to  observe  the  seven  pr^ 
cepts  of  Noah.  The  proselyte  was  not  to  claim 
the  privileges  of  an  Israelite,  might  not  redeem  his 
first-born,  or  pay  the  half-shekel.  He  was  for- 
bidden to  study  the  Law  under  pain  of  death.  The 
later  Rabbis,  when  Jerusalem  had  passed  into  other 
hands,  held  that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  reside 
within  the  holy  city.  In  return  they  allowed  him 
to  off^  whole  burnt-offerings  for  the  priest  to  sacri- 
fice, and  to  contribute  mon^  to  the  Corban  of  the 
Temple.  They  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  a  place 
in  the  paradise  of  the  world  to  come.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  profession  of  his  fiiith  should  be 
made  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses. 
All  this  seems  so  full  and  precise,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on  it 
as  representing  a  reality.  It  remains  doubtful, 
however,  whether  it  was  ever  more  than  a  paper 
scheme  of  what  ought  to  be,  disguising  itself  as 
having  actually  been.  In  contrast  with  these  were 
the  Proselytes  of  Righteousness,  known  also  as 
Proselytes  of  the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites.  Here 
also  we  must  receive  what  we  find  with  the  same 
limitation  as  before.  All  seems  at  first  clear  and 
definite  enough.  The  proselyte  was  first  catechised 
as  to  his  motives.  If  these  were  satisfactory,  he 
was  first  instructed  as  to  the  Divine  protection  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  then  cii-cumcised.  Often 
the  proselyte  took  a  new  name.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  not  enough.  The  convert  was  stall  a 
**  stranger.'*  His  children  would  be  counted  as 
bastaitis,  t.  e.  aliens.  Baptism  was  I'equired  to  com- 
plete his  admission.  When  the  wound  was  healed, 
he  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  in  the  presence 
of  the  three  witnesses  who  had  acted  as  his  teachers, 
and  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors,  the  '*  &thei:5  " 
of  the  proselyte,  and  led  into  the  tank  or  pool.  As 
he  stood  thci-e,  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  they  re- 
peated the  great  commandments  of  the  Law.  These 
he  promised  and  vowed  to  keep,  and  then,  with  an 
accompanying  benediction,  he  plunged  under  tlie 
water.  The  baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as 
the  Temple  stood,  by  the  offering  or  Corban.  For 
womcn-proselytes,  there  were  only  baptism  and  the 
Corban,  or,  in  later  times,  baptism  by  itself.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  account  suggests  many  questions 
of  giTive  interest.  Was  this  ritual  obseiTed  as  early 
as  the  commencement  of  the  first  century  ?  If  so, 
was  the  baptism  of  John,  or  that  of  the  Chiistian 
Church  in  any  way  derived  from,  or  connected  with 
the  baptism  of  proselytes  ?  If  not,  was  the  latter 
in  any  way  borrowed  from  the  former  ?  It  will  be 
'^gh  to  sum  up  the  conduatons  which  seem  fairly 
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to  be  drawn  from  them.  (1.)  There  it  bd  dkid 
evidence  of  the  practice  being  in  uae  lirfem  the  diy 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  (2.)  The  negative  ugn- 
ment  drawn  from  the  ailenoe  of  the  O.  T.,  of  the 
Apooypha,  of  Philo,  and  of  Josephasy  h  ahnost 
decisive  against  the  belief  that  there  was  in  their 
time  a  baptism  of  proselytes,  with  a$  mmek  bi^ 
portance  attached  to  it  as  we  find  in  the  TahmidBts. 
(3.)  It  remains  probable^  however,  that  there  was 
a  baptism  in  use  at  a  period  oonsidenUy  eazlier 
than  that  for  which  we  have  direct  evidence.  The 
symbol  ^vas  in  itself  natuni  and  fit.  (4.)  The 
lUstory  of  the  N.  T.  itself  suggests  the  eiisteooe  if 
such  a  custom.  A  sign  is  seklom  choaen  ubImb  it 
already  has  a  meaning  for  those  to  whom  it  is  ad* 
dressed.  The  fitness  of  the  sign  in  this  case  wooU 
be  in  proportion  to  the  associations  already  coa- 
nected  with  it.  (5.)  It  is,  however,  not  inpr^ 
bable  that  there  may  have  been  a  rtBex.  action  ia 
this  matter,  from  the  Christian  upon  the  Jsvidi 
Church.  The  Rabbis  saw  the  new  aoeieCy  in  pie- 
portion  as  the  Gentile  element  in  it  became  ^tmam 
inant,  throwing  off  dronmctsion,  rdying  oo  La|^ 
tism  only.  There  was  everything  to  lead  them  to 
give  a  fresh  prominence  to  what  had  been  betes 
subordinate.  Two  &cts  of  some  intovst  renmiB  to 
be  noticed.  (1.)  It  formed  partof  the  Babbiniohspii 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  that  then  there  sfasdd 
be  no  more  proselytea.  (2.)  Partly,  perhaps^  as  coa- 
nected  with  this  feding,  partly  in  cooseqacooe  of  Ihi 
ill-repute  into  which  Uie  word  had  fidlen,  there  i^ 
throughout  the  N.  T.  a  sedulous  avoidaooe  of  it 
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book  in  Hebrew  is,  as  nsnal,  taken  firom  the  fint 
word,  mithU,  or,  more  fully,  mithlS  ShUSmSk,  sad 
is  in  this  case  appropriate  to  the  contents.  By  tUi 
name  it  is  commonly  known  in  the  Talmud.  Thi 
significance  of  the  Hebrew  title  may  here  be  ap|ie- 
priately  discussed.  Mdahdlf  rendered  in  the  A.T. 
"  by-word,"  "  parable,"  **  proverb,"  expresses  sE 
and  even  more  than  is  conveyed  by  these  its  Ei^KA 
representatives.  It  is  derived  from  a  root,  milml, 
**  to  be  like,"  and  the  primary  idea  involved  in  it  ii 
that  of  likeness,  comparison.  Probably  aU  pio- 
verbial  sayings  were  at  first  of  the  nature  of  siaate, 
but  the  term  mdshdl  soon  acquired  a  more  extended 
significance.  It  was  applied  to  denote  such  short, 
pointed  sayings  as  do  not  involve  a  comparison  di- 
rectly, but  still  convey  their  meaning  by  the  fadp  of 
a  figure,  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  12,  Ex.  xii.  22,  23,  xvii. 
2,  3.  From  this  stage  of  its  amplication  it  passed 
to  that  of  sententious  maxims  genMially,  as  in  Prov. 
i.  1,  X.  1,  XXV.  1,  xxvi.  7,  9,  lucd.  xiL  9,  Job  xiii. 
12,  many  of  which,  however,  still  involve  a  com- 
parison (^rov.  XXV.  3,  11,  12,  13,  14,  &c.,  xxvi.  1, 
2,  3,  &c.).  Such  comparisons  are  either  expressed, 
or  the  things  compared  are  placed  side  by  side,  and 
the  comparison  lef\  for  the  hearer  or  reader  to 
supply.  Next  we  find  it  used  of  those  longer  pieces 
in  wlUch  a  single  idea  is  no  longer  exhausted  in  a 
sentence,  but  forms  the  germ  of  the  whole,  and  is 
worked  out  into  a  didactic  poem.  Many  instances 
of  this  kind  occur  in  the  first  section  <^  the  Book 
of  Proverbs :  others  are  found  in  Job  xxvii.,  xzix. 
But  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  according  to  the  intro- 
ductory verses  which  describe  its  character,  contains, 
besides  several  varieties  of  the  mdshdl,  sententious 
sayings  of  other  kinds,  mentioned  in  i.  6.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  cMddhf  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  '*  dark 
saying,"  "  dark  speech,"  *'  hard  question,** "  riddle,** 
and  once  (Hab.  ii.  6)  *'  proverb."     The  word  up" 
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|wm  to  denote  a  knotty,  intricate  laying,  the  solu- 
tion  of  which  demanded  experience  and  skill.  In 
addition  to  the  cklddh  was  the  mSUtsdh  (Proy.  i.  6, 
A.  y.  '^  the  interpretation/'  mBr%.  "  an  eloquent 
i^Mech  ").  It  is  probably  a  dark  enigmaticnl  say- 
i^,  which  mi^t  assume  the  character  of  sarcasm 
and  irony,  thoagh  these  were  not  esswtial  to  it— 
2.  Canonicity  of  the  hook  and  its  phoe  in  the 
iSmon.— -The  canonicity  of  the  Book  of  Prorerbs  has 
Barer  been  disputed  except  by  the  Jews  themselves. 
It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  points  urged  by 
the  adiool  of  Shammai,  that  the  contradictions  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  rendered  it  apociyphal.  It 
ooecurs  in  all  the  Jewish  lists  of  canonical  books,  and 
is  reckoned  among  what  are  called  the  "  writings  " 
{CethUAm)  or  Hagiographa,  which  form  the  third 
ipreat  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Their 
<mler  in  the  Talmud  is  thus  given :  Knth,  Psalms, 
Job,  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Lament- 
atioDS,  Panid,  Esther,  Ezra  (including  Nehemiah), 
and  Chronicles.  In  the  German  MSS.  of  the  He- 
brew O.  T.  the  Proverbs  are  placed  between  the 
Fnlms  and  Job,  while  in  the  Spanish  MSS.,  which 
Ibllow  the  Masorah,  the  order  is,  Psalms,  Job,  Pro- 
fsrbs.  But  our  present  arrangement  existed  in 
the  time  of  Jerome.  The  Proverbs  are  frequently 
qaoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
canonidty  of  the  Book  thereby  confirmed.— 3.  Aa- 
ikonh^  and  date, — ^The  superscriptions  which  are 
affixed  to  several  portions  of  the  Book  of  P»>verbs, 
in  i.  1,  X.  1,  XXV.  1,  attribute  the  authorship  of 
those  portions  to  Solomon  the  son  of  David,  king 
•cf  Isnud.  With  the  exception  of  the  hist  two 
chapters,  which  are  distinctly  assigned  to  other 
anthon,  it  is  probable  that  the  statement  of  the 
snperKriptions  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  that  the 
Jiiaj<»ity  of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the  book  were 
uttered  or  collected  by  Solomon.  According  to 
Bartolood,  quoted  by  Carpzov,  the  Jews  ascribe  the 
•«eiiiposition  of  the  Song  of  i^gs  to  Solomon's 
joath,  the  Proverbs  to  his  mature  naanhood,  and 
tilt  Eodcsisstes  to  his  old  age.  But  in  the  Seder 
OiamRabba  they  are  all  assigned  to  the  end  of  his 
lift.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  suppos- 
itioii  that  many,  or  most  of  the  proverbs  in  the 
first  twen^-nine  chapters  may  have  originated  with 
Solomon.  Whether  they  were  lefl  by  him  in  their 
pwflcut  f(«m  is  a  distinct  question,  and  may  now  be 
'Oonsidered.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  different  parts  into  which 
tile  book  is  naturally  divided.  Spet^ng  roughly,  it 
^XMisists  of  three  main  divisions,  with  two  append- 
ices. 1.  Chaps.  i.-ix.  form  a  connected  mdsh^t 
•in  which  Wisdom  is  praised  and  the  youth  exhorted 
to  devote  themselves  to  her.  This  portion  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  introduction  and  title  describing  the 
character  and  general  aim  of  the  book.  2.  Oiaps. 
X.  1-xxiv.,  wiUi  the  title,  "  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
BioD,"  consist  of  three  parts : — x.  1-xxii.  16,  a  col- 
lection of  single  proverbs,  and  detached  sentences 
oat  of  the  region  of  moral  teaching  and  worldly 
prudence;  xxii.  17-xxiv.  21,  a  more  connected 
mMdl,  with  an  introduction,  xxii.  17-22,  which 
contains  precepts  of  righteousness  and  prudence: 
xxiv.  23-34,  with  the  inscription,  **  these  also  be- 
long to  the  wise,"  a  collection  of  unconnected  max- 
•ims,  which  serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  preceding. 
Then  follows  the  third  division,  xxv.-xxix.,  which, 
according  to  the  superscription,  professes  to  be  a 
•collection  of  Solomon  s  proverbs,  consisting  of  single 
itences,  which  the  men  of  the  couil  of  Heiekkh 
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copied  out.  The  first  appendix,  ch.  xxx.,  ''the 
words  of  Agur,"  is  a  collection  of  partly  proverbial 
and  partly  enigmatical  sayings ;  the  second,  ch.  xxxi., 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  **  the  words  of  king 
Lemuel"  (1-6),  and  an  alphabetical  acrostic  in 
praise  of  a  virtuous  woman,  which  occupies  the  rest 
of  the  diapter.  At  first  sight  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  collections 
of  single  maxims  and  the  longer  didactic  pieces, 
which  both  come  under  the  general  head  mdshdl. 
The  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs  made  by  the 
men  of  Hexddah  (xxv.-xxix.)  belongs  to  the  former 
dass  of  detached  sentences,  and  in  uiis  respect  cor- 
responds with  those  in  the  second  main  division  (x. 
1-xxii.  16).  The  expression  in  xxv.  1,  *'  these  also 
are  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,"  implies  that  the  col- 
lection was  made  as  an  appendix  to  another  already 
in  existence,  which  we  may  not  unreasonably  pre- 
sume to  have  been  that  which  stands  immediately 
before  it  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  book. 
Upon  one  point  most  modem  critics  are  sgreed,  that 
the  geim  of  the  book  in  its  present  shape  is  the 
portion  x.  1-xxii.  16,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  title, 
"  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon."  At  what  time  it  was 
put  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  Ewald  suggests  as  a  probable 
date  about  two  centuries  after  Solomon.  The  col- 
lector gathered  many  of  that  king's  genuine  sayings, 
but  must  have  mixed  with  them  many  by  other 
authors  and  from  other  times,  earlier  and  kiter.  It 
seems  clear  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  from  the  expression  in  xxv.  1,  to  which 
referoioe  has  already  been  made.  The  poetical  style, 
says  Ewald,  Is  the  simplest  and  most  antique  im- 
aginable. Most  of  the  proverbs  are  examples  of 
antithetic  parallelism,  the  second  clause  contaming 
the  contrast  to  the  first.  Each  verse  consists  of 
two  members,  with  generally  three  or  four,  but 
seldom  five  words  in  each.  Fuiihermore,  the  pro- 
verbs in  this  collection  have  the  peculiarity  of  being 
contained  in  a  single  verse.  In  addition  to  the 
distinctive  form  assumed  by  the  proverbs  of  this 
eailiest  collection,  may  be  noticed  the  occurrence  of 
fiivotirite  and  peculiar  words  and  phrases.  With 
regaixi  to  the  other  collections,  opinions  differ  widely 
both  as  to  their  date  and  authorship.  Ewald  places 
next  in  order  chaps,  xxv.-xxix.,  the  superscription 
to  which  fixes  their  date  about  the  end  of  the  8th 
century  B.C.  "  These  also  are  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah  copied  out,'* 
or  compiled.  The  memory  of  these  learned  men  of 
Hezekiah's  court  is  peipetuated  in  Jewish  tradition. 
In  the  Talmud  they  are  called  the  tf^  '*  society  " 
or  "academy"  of  Hezekiah,  and  it  is  there  said, 
**  Hezekiah  and  his  academy  wrote  Isaiah,  Proverbs, 
Song  of  Songs,  Eoclesiastes."  Many  of  the  proverbs 
in  Uiis  collection  are  mere  repetitions,  wiUi  slight 
variations,  of  some  which  occur  in  the  previous 
section.  We  may  infer  from  this,  that  the  com- 
pilers of  this  section  made  use  of  the  same  sources 
from  which  the  earlier  collection  was  derived.  The 
question  now  arises,  in  this  as  in  the  former  section ; 
were  all  these  proverbs  Solomon's  ?  Jahn  says  Yes ; 
Bertholdt,  No ;  for  xxv.  2-7  could  not  have  been  by 
Solomon  or  any  king,  but  by  a  man  who  had  lived  for 
a  long  time  at  a  court.  In  xxvii.  1 1,  it  is  no  mon- 
arch who  speaks,  but  an  instructor  of  youth ;  xxviii. 
16  censures  the  veiy  errors  which  stained  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  and  the  effect  of  which  deprived  his  son 
and  successor  of  the  ten  tribes ;  xxvii.  23>27  must 
have  been  written  by  a  asge  who  led  a  nomade  life. 
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The  peculiarities  of  this  section  distinguish  it  from 
the  older  proverhs  in  z.-xxii.  16.  Some  of  these 
may  be  briefly  noted.  The  use  of  the  interrogation 
^'seest  thou?*'  in  zxri.  12,  zziz.  20  (oomp.  zxii. 
29)»  the  manner  of  comparing  two  things  by  simply 
placing  them  side  by  ade  and  connecting  them  with 
the  simple  copula  "and,"  as  in  zxv.  3,  20,  zxvi.  3, 
7,  9,  21,  zzvii.  15,  20.  We  miss  the  pointed  anti- 
thesis by  which  the  first  collection  was  distinguished. 
The  verses  are  no  longer  of  two  equal  members. 
The  character  of  the  proverbs  is  dearly  distinct. 
Their  construction  is  looser  and  weaker,  and  there 
is  no  longer  that  sententious  brevity  which  gives 
weight  and  point  to  the  proverbs  in  the  preceding 
section.  Ewald  thinks  that  in  the  contents  of  this 
portion  of  the  book  there  are  traceable  the  marks  of 
a  later  date.  He  assigns  it  to  the  end  of  the  8th 
century  B.C.  All  that  we  know  about  the  section 
xzv.-zziz.,  is  that  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  that  is, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  8th  century  B.O.  it  was 
supposed  to  contain  what  tradition  had  handed  down 
as  the  praverbs  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  p)x>Yerb6  were  believed  to  be  his  there  seems 
no  good  reason  to  doubt.  The  date  of  the  sections 
i.-iz.,  zzii.  17-zzv.  1,  has  been  variously  assigned. 
That  they  were  added  about  the  same  period  Ewald 
infers  from  the  occurrence  of  fitvourite  words  and 
constructions,  and  that  that  period  was  a  late  one 
he  concludes  from  the  traces  which  are  manifest  of 
a  degeneracy  from  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew.  It 
is  a  remarkable  &ct,  and  one  which  is  deeply  in- 
structive as  showing  the  eztreme  difHculty  of  argu- 
ing from  internal  evidence,  that  the  same  details 
lead  Ewald  and  Hitzig  to  precisely  opposite  oonclu- 
sioDs ;  the  former  placing  the  date  of  i.— ix.  in  the 
lii-st  half  of  the  7th  century,  while  the  latter  regards 
it  as  the  oldest  portion  of  the  book,  and  assigns  it 
to  the  9th  century.  After  a  careful  consideration 
of  all  their  ai-guments,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  are  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  that  we  must 
ask  for  further  evidence  before  pi'onouncing  so  posi- 
tively as  they  have  done  upon  a  point  so  doubtful 
and  obscure.  In  one  respect  they  are  agi-eed,  namely, 
with  r^rd  to  the  unity  of  the  section.  Ewald 
finds  in  these  chaptei's  a  certain  development  which 
shows  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole  and 
the  work  of  one  author.  The  poet  intended  them 
as  a  general  introduction  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, to  recommend  wisdom  in  general.  But,  as 
Bertheau  remarks,  there  appears  nowhere  through- 
out this  section  to  be  any  reference  to  what  follows, 
which  must  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  intended 
for  an  introduction.  The  unity  of  plan  is  no  more 
than  would  be  found  in  a  collection  of  admonitions 
by  dill'erent  authors  referring  to  the  same  subject, 
and  is  not  such  as  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole  is  the  work  of  one.  There  is  observable 
throughout  the  section,  when  compared  with  what 
is  called  the  earlier  collection,  a  complete  change  in 
the  form  of  the  proverb.  The  single  proverb  is 
seldom  met  with,  and  is  rather  the  exception,  while 
the  characteristics  of  this  collection  are  connected 
descriptions,  continuous  elucidations  of  a  tnith,  and 
longer  speeches  and  exhortations.  The  style  is  more 
highly  poetical,  the  parallelism  is  synonymous  and 
not  antithetic  or  synthetic,  as  in  x.  1-xxii.  16  ;  and 
another  distinction  b  the  usage  of  Elohim  in  ii.  5, 
17,  iii.  4,  which  does  not  occur  in  x.  1-xxii.  16. 
Amidst  this  general  likeness,  however,  there  is  con- 
sideiable  diversity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  so 
much  stress  as  Bei-theau  appears  to  do  upon  the  fact 
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that  oeiiain  paitigrapbs  are  dirtingoiahcd  from  thcw 
with  which  they  are  placed,  not  merely  by  that 
contents,  but  by  their  external  fonn ;  nor  to  argoe 
from  this  that  they  are  therefore  the  work  of  di& 
ferent  authors.  There  is  more  finnoe  in  the  appeal 
to  the  diflferenoe  in  the  formation  of  senteooet  and 
the  whole  manner  of  the  language  as  iodicatiif  di- 
versity of  author^ip.  With  r^ard  to  the  dale  as 
well  as  the  authorship  of  this  secticMi  it  is  impos- 
sible to  proDouDce  with  certain^.  In  its  picsent 
form  it  dkl  not  exist  till  probably  aome  kmjg;  time 
after  the  proverbs  which  it  contains  were  oompooed. 
At  whatever  time  it  may  have  reached  its  pieacnt 
shape  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  to  coodode 
that  Solomon  may  not  have  uttered  many  or  most 
of  the  proverbs  which  are  here  collected.  We  now 
pass  on  to  another  section,  xxii.  17— zziv.,  whidi 
contains  a  collection  of  proverbs  marked  by  oeitaia 
peculiarities^  These  are,  1.  The  structiire  of  the 
verses,  which  is  not  so  regular  as  in  the  preoofing 
section,  z.  1-zxii.  16.  2.  A  aentenoe  k  aekion 
completed  in  one  verse,  but  most  fraqaently  in  two ; 
three  verses  are  often  cloeely  oonnected  (zziii.  l-3» 
6*8,  19-21) ;  and  sometimes  as  many  as  five  (znr. 
30-34).  3.  The  form  of  address,  •*  my  aoo,"  wfaieh 
is  ao  frequent  in  the  first  nine  chapters,  ocean  ako 
here  in  zziii.  19,  26,  zxiv.  13 ;  and  the  apptsl  to 
the  hearer  is  oflen  made  in  the  second  ptmi. 
Ewald  regards  this  section  ss  a  kind  of  appeodiz  to 
the  earliest  collection  of  the  proverbs  of  Soloufls, 
added  not  long  after  the  introduction  in  the  fint 
nine  chapters,  though  not  by  the  same  aatkor.  Be 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  compiler  of  this  seelian 
added  also  the  collection  of  proverbs  which  was 
made  by  the  learned  men  of  the  court  of  HeseUah, 
to  which  he  wiT>te  the  superscription  in  zzv.  1. 
This  theory  of  course  only  aficcta  the  date  of  the 
section  in  its  present  form.  When  the  pronrerb 
were  written  there  is  nothing  to  determine.  Ber- 
theau maintains  that  they  in  great  port  proceeded 
from  one  poet.  The  concluding  chapters  (xxx.. 
xxzi.)  are  in  every  way  distinct  from  the  rest  aod 
from  each  other.  The  former,  acconUing  to  the 
superscription,  contains  "  the  words  of  Agar  the  iqb 
of  Jnkeh.'*  Who  was  Agur,  and  who  was  Jabdi, 
are  questions  which  have  been  often  asked,  and  never 
satisfactorily  answered.  All  that  can  be  said  cf 
him  is  that  he  is  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  the  son 
of  an  equally  unknown  Jakeh,  and  that  he  Urcd 
aller  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  Ewald  attributes  to 
him  the  authorship  of  xxx.  1-xxxi.  9,  and  places  him 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  b^;inning 
of  the  6th  cent.  D.C.  All  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
Whoever  be  was  he  appears  to  have  had  for  bis 
pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  whom  he  addresses  in  zzx. 
1-6,  which  is  followed  by  single  proverbs  of  Agur*«. 
Chap.  xxxi.  1-9  contains  *'  the  words  of  kiojc 
Lemuel,  the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him.'* 
Lemuel,  like  Agur,  is  unknown.  The  last  sectiou 
of  all,  xzxi.  10-31,  is  an  alphabetical  acrostic  m 
praise  of  a  vii-tuous  woman.  Its  artificial  fimn 
stamps  it  as  the  production  of  a  late  period  of  He- 
brew litemture,  perhaps  about  the  7th  centur}'  B.C. 
The  colouring  and  language  point  to  a  dilfereDt 
author  from  the  previous  section,  zzz.  1-zxxi.  9. 
To  conclude,  it  appears,  fi-om  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  arrived  at  its  present  shape,  that  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  whole  was  the  collection  of  Solomon's 
proverbs  in  x.  1-xxii.  16;  that  to  this  was  added 
tlie  further  collection  made  by  the  learned  men  oi 
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tlie  court  of  Hezekiah,  xxv.-xxiz. ;  that  these  two 
were  put  together  and  united  with  zzii.  17-xziT., 
and  that  to  this  as  a  whole  the  introduction  i.-4z. 
was  affixed,  hot  that  whether  it  was  compiled  bj  the 
aame  writer  who  added  xzii.  16-xxiv.  cannot  be  de- 
termined. Nor  is  it  possible  to  assert  that  this 
same  compiler  maj  not  hare  added  the  condud- 
img  chapters  of  the  bode  to  his  prerioas  collection. 
With  regard  to  the  date  at  which  the  sereral  por- 
tions of  the  book  were  collected  and  put  An  toeir 
present  shape,  the  conclusioos  of  Tarions  critics  are 
uncertain  and  contradictorj. 

ProviaotL  It  it  not  intended  here  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  points  of  contact  which  this  word 
presents  with  Biblical  hbtory  and  literature.  (1.) 
In  the  O.  T.  it  appears  in  ohinexion  with  the  wars 
between  Ahab  and  Benhadad  (1  K.  zx.  14, 15,  19). 
The  Tictorj  of  the  former  is  gained  chieflj  "  ^  the 
jOQDg  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  t.  e, 
probaUj,  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  in  the  Gilead  cotmtry. 
(2.)  More  oonsmonlj  the  word  is  used  of  the  divi- 
•ions  of  the  Chaldaean  (Dan.  ii.  49,  iii.  1,  30)  and 
the  Persian  kingdoms  (Ezr.  ii.  1 ;  Neh.  rii.  6 ; 
Esth.  i.  1,  22,  ii.  3,  &c.).  The  iacU  as  to  the  ad- 
ministratioQ  of  the  Persian  provinces  which  come 
within  omr  view  in  these  pnsBages  are  diieflj  these : 
— Eadi  prorinoe  has  its  own  govemor,  who  com- 
monicates  more  or  less  r^alarly  with  the  central 
antboritj  for  instructions  (Enr.  iv.  and  ▼.).  Each 
proTinee  has  its  own  sjrstem  of  finance,  subject 
to  the  king's  direction  (Herod,  iii.  89>  The  total 
Domber  of  the  provinces  is  giren  at  127  (Esth.  i. 
1,  Tiii.  9).  Through  the  whole-extent  of  the  kingw 
dom  there  is  carried  something  like  a  postal  ijrstem. 
The  word  is  used,  it  must  be  remembered,  <^  the 
smaller  sections  of  a  satrapf  rather  than  of  the  sa- 
trapy itself.  (3.)  In  the  N.  T.  we  are  brought  into 
oootact  with  tiie  administraticm  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  daasification  given  bj 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  840)  of  provinces  supposed  to  need 
military  control,  and  therefore  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate government  of  the  Caesar,  and  those  still 
bdn^png  theoretically  to  the  republic,  and  admin- 
istered fay  the  senate  ;  and  of  the  latter  again  into 
proeoDsolar  and  praetorian,  is  recognised,  more  or 
leas  distinctly,  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  [Pao- 
OoawuL ;  Pbocuratob.]  The  arparrryol  of  Acts 
Tvi.  22  ("  magistrates,"  A.  V.),  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  duumviri,  or  praetors  of  a  Roman  colony. 
The  ridit  of  any  Roman  citizen  to  appeal  from  a  pro- 
Tindalgovemor  to  the  emperor  meets  us  as  asserted 
by  St.  nnl  (Acts  XXV.  llj.  In  the  council  of  Acts 
X3CT.  12  we  reo^ise  the  assessors  who  were  appointed 
to  take  part  in  the  judicial  functions  of  the  governor. 

PnbBi,  Book  o£  1.  The  Coilectionasa  Whole, 
— It  does  not  appear  how  the  Psalms  were,  as  a 
whole,  anciently  designated.  Their  present  Hebrew 
appdlation  is  TehiUim,  <*  Praises.'^  But  in  the 
actual  superscriptions  of  the  psalms  the  word  Te- 
hiUAh  is  applied  only  to  one,  Ps.  cxlv.,  which  is 
indeed  emphatically  a  praise-hymn.  The  LXX. 
entitled  them  VaXftoi,  or  **  Psahns."  The  Christ- 
ian Church  obviously  received  the  Psalter  from 
the  Jews  not  only  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the 
sacred  volume  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  as  the 
liturgical  hymn-book  which  the  Jewish  Church  had 
regularly  used'  in  the  Temple.  The  number  of 
separate  paalms  contained  in  it  is,  by  the  concordant 
totimony  of  all  ancient  authorities,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ;  the  avowedly  **  supernumerary "  psalm 
wtiich  appears  at  the  aid  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac 
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Psalters  being  manifestly  apocryphal.  In  the  de- 
tails, however,  of  the  numbering,  both  the  Greek 
and  Syriac  Psalters  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  Of  the 
three  divergent  systems  of  numbering,  the  Hebrew 
(as  followMi  in  our  A.  V.)  is,  even  on  internal 
grounds,  to  be  preferred.— 2.  Component  Farts  of 
the  CoBection. — Andent  tradition  and  internal  evid- 
ence concur  in  parting  the  Psalter  into  five  great 
divisions  or  books.  The  andent  Jewish  tradition  is 
preserved  to  us  by  the  abundant  testimonies  of  the 
Christian  Fathers.  It  suggests  itself  at  once  that 
these  Books  must  have  been  originally  formed  at 
different  periods.  This  is  by  various  further  con- 
siderations rendered  all  but  certain,  while  the  few 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  admitting  it 
vanish  when  dosely  examined.  Thus,  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  several  Books  in 
thdr  use  of  the  divine  names  Jehovah'and  Elohim, 
to  designate  Almighty  God.  In  Book  I.  (iw-zli.)  the 
fbnqer  name  prevails :  it  is  found  272  times,  while 
Elohim  occurs  but  15  times.  (We  here  take  no 
account  of  the  superscriptions  or  doxology,  nor  yet 
of  the  oocnrrences  of  Elohim  when  inflected  with  a 
ponearive  suffix.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  Book  II. 
(xliL-lxxii.),  Elohim  is  found  more  than  five  times 
as  often  as  Jehovah.  In  Book  III.  (lxxiii.-lxxxix.), 
the  preponderance  of  Elohim  in  the  earlier  is  balanced 
by  that  of  Jehovah  in  the  later  psalms  of  the  Book. 
In  Book  IV.  (xc-cvi.)  the  name  Jehovah  is  exdus- 
ivdy  employal ;  and  so  also,  virtually,  in  Book  V. 
(cvii.-d.),  ElolUm  being  there  found  only  in  two 
passages  incorporated  from  earlier  psalms.  Those 
who  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  psalms  were  all 
collected  and  arranged  at  once,  contend  that  the 
collector  distributed  the  psalms  according  to  the 
divine  names  which  they  severally  exhibited.  We 
find  the  several  groups  of  psalms  which  form  the 
respective  five  Books  distinguished,  in  great  measure, 
by  their  superscriptions  from  each  othor.  Book  I.  is 
esdusively  Davidic.  Book  11.  falls,  by  the  super- 
scriptions of  its  psalms,  into  two  distinct  subdivisions, 
a  Levitic  and  a  Davidic.  In  Book  III.  the  psalms  are 
all  ascribed,  explicitly  or  virtually,  to  the  various 
Levite  singers,  except  only  Ps.  Ixxxvi.,  which  bears 
the  name  of  David.  In  Books  IV.,  V.,  we  have, 
in  all,  seventeen  psalms  marked  with  David's  name. 
In  reasoning  from  the  phenomena  of  the  super- 
scriptions, we  have  to  meet  the  prdiminary  enquiry 
whidt  has  been  raised.  Are  the  superscriptions 
authentic?  For  the  affirmative  it  is  contended  that 
they  form  an  intend,  and  till  modem  times  almost 
undisputed  portion  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Scripture ; 
that  Uiey  are  in  analogy  with  other  biblical  super-  or 
subscriptions,  Davidic  or  otherwise  (comp.  2  Sam.  i. 
18,  probably  based  on  an  old  superacription ;  ib.  xxiii. 
1 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  9 ;  Hab.  iii.  1,  19) ;  and  that  their 
diversified,  unsystematic,  and  often  obscure  and  enig- 
matical character  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
their  having  originated  at  a  later  period.  On  the 
other  hand  is  urged  their  analogy  with  the  untrust- 
worthy subscriptions  of  the  N.  T.  epistles ;  as  also  the 
fiu;t  that  many  arbitrary  superscriptions  are  added 
in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Psalter.  We  ai^  con- 
vinced that  they  are,  when  rightly  interpreted,  fully 
trustworthy,  and  that  every  separate  objection  that 
has  been  made  to  the  correctness  of  any  one  of  them 
can  be  fairly  met.  Let  us  now  then  trace  the  bear- 
ing of  the  superscriptions  upon  the  date  and  method 
of  compilation  of  the  several  Books.  Book  I.  is,  by 
the  superscriptions,  entirely  Davidic ;  nor  do  wo 
fmd  in  it  a  trace  of  any  but  David's  authorship. 
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We  may  vrell  believe  that  the  compilation  of  the 
Book  was  also  David's  work.  Book  II.  appears  by 
the  date  of  its  latest  psalm,  Pis.  xlvi.,  to  have  been 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah.  It  would 
naturally  comprise,  1st,  sevend  or  most  of  the  Levi- 
tical  psalms  anterior  to  that  date;  and  2ndly,  the 
remainder  of  the  psalms  of  David  previously  uncom- 
piled.  To  these  latter  the  collector,  after  properly 
appending  the  single  psalm  of  Solomon,  has  alHied 
the  notice  that  "  Uie  prayers  of  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  ai-e  ended  "  (Ps.  Ixzii.  20)  ;  evidently  imply- 
ing, at  least  on  the  primd  facie  view,  that  no  more 
compositions  of  the  royal  psalmist  remained.  How 
tlien  do  we  find,  in  the  later  Books  III.,  IV.,  V^ 
further  psalms  yet  marked  with  David's  name? 
The  name  David  is  used  to  denote,  in  other  parts 
•of  Scripture,  after  the  original  David's  death,  the 
then  head  of  the  Davidic  £unily;  and  so,  in  pro- 
phecy, the  Messiah  of  the  seed  of  David,  who  was 
to  sit  on  David's  throne  (1  K.  zU.  16 ;  Hos.  iii.  5; 
Is.  Iv.  3 ;  Jer.  zxz.  9 ;  Ex.  zzziv.  23,  24).  And 
thus  then  we  may  explain  the  meaning  of  the  later 
Davidic  superscriptions  in  the  Psalter.  The  psalms 
to  which  tiiey  bdong  were  written  by  Hesekiah, 
by  Josiah,  by  Zerubbabel,  or  others  of  David's  post- 
erity. The  above  exphmation  removes  all  serious 
difficulty  respecting  the  history  of  the  later  Books  of 
the  Psalter.  Book  III.,  the  interest  of  which  centres 
in  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  stretches  out,  by  its  last 
two  psalms,  to  the  i-eign  of  Manasseh :  it  was  pro- 
bably compiled  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Book  IV. 
contains  the  remainder  of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date 
of  the  Captivity ;  Book  V.  the  Psalms  of  the  Return. 
Thei-e  is  nothing  to  distinguish  these  two  Books 
from  each  other  in  respect  of  outward  decoration  or 
ammgemest,  and  they  may  have  been  compiled  to- 
gether in  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  It  would  mani- 
festly be  impossible,  in  the  compass  of  an  article 
like  the  present,  to  exhibit  in  detail  the  divergent 
views  which  have  been  taken  of  the  dates  of  poi^ 
ticulai'  psalms.  There  is,  however,  one  matter 
which  must  not  be  altogether  passed  over  in  silence : 
the  assignment  of  various  psalms,  by  a  large  number 
of  critics,  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees.  The  three 
named  by  De  Wette  as  bearing,  apparently,  a  Maoca- 
bean  impress,  are  Pss.  xliv.,  Ix.,  Ixxiv. ;  and  in 
fact  these,  together  with  Ps.  Ixxix.,  are  perhaps  all 
that  would,  when  taken  alone,  seriously  suggest  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Maccabean  date.  Whence  then  arise 
the  early  places  in  the  Psalter  which  these  occupy  ? 
But  even  in  the  case  of  these,  the  internal  evidence, 
when  more  narrowly  examined,  proves  to  be  in 
favour  of  an  earlier  date.— 3.  Connexion' of  the 
Psalms  voith  the  Israelitish  history, — The  psalms 
grew,  essentially  and  gradually,  out  of  the  personal 
and  national  career  of  David  and  of  Ismel.  That 
of  Moses,  Ps.  xc,  which,  though  it  contributed 
little  to  the  production  of  Uie  rest,  is  yet,  in  point 
of  actual  date,  the  earliest,  faithfully  reflects  the 
long,  weary  wanderings,  the  multiplied  provocations, 
and  the  consequent  punishments  of  the  wilderness ; 
nnd  it  is  well  that  the  Psalter  should  contain  at 
least  one  memorial  of  those  forty  yoai-s  of  toil.  It' 
is,  however,  with  David  that  Israelitish  psalmody 
may  be  said  viilually  to  commence.  Previous 
mastery  over  his  hai-p  had  probably  already  pre- 
ymreA  the  way  for  his  future  sti-ains,  when  the  an- 
ointing oil  of  Samuel  descended  upon  him,  and  he 
began  to  drink  in  special  measure,  from  that  day 
forward,  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It  was  then 
ttytty  victorious  at  home  over  the  mysterious  melan- 
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choly  of  Saul  and  in  the  field  over  the  TanBting 
champion  of  the  Philistine  hosts,  he  sang  how  finn 
even  babes  and  sucklings  God  had  ordainsd  strength 
because  of  His  enemies  (Ps.  viiL).     His  next  psahns 
are  of  a  different  duunscter ;  his  persecntioas  at  the 
hands  of  Saul  had  oommeooed.   When  Diavid's  ragn 
has  begun,  it  is  still  with  the  most  eacttii^  ii- 
cidents  of  his  history,  private  or  public,  that  his 
psalms  are  mainly  associated.    There  an  uant  to 
which  the  period  of  his  reign  at  Hebron  can  Ity 
exclusive  claim.    But  after  the  oooqiMit  ti  Jeru- 
salem his  psalmody  opened  afredi  with  the  aolsui 
removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion ;  and  in  Ph. 
xxiv.-xxiz.,  which  belong  together,  wa  Iwvc  thi 
eai'liest  definite  instance  of  David's  systematie  emh 
position  or  arrangemeiA  of  psalms  fir  pnUic  ok. 
Even  of  those  psalms  which  cannot  be  reiemd  to 
any  definite  occasion,  several  reflect  the  ffHMnl 
historical  drcumstanoes  of  the  times.     Thus  Fk  iz. 
is  a  thanksgiving  for  the  deliveranoe  of  the  land  ef 
Isinel  from  its  former  heathen  oppressors.    Ps.  z.  ii 
a  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Churdi  fitan  fti 
high-handed  oppression  exercised  from  within.    Hi 
succeeding  psalms  dwell  on  the  same   theme,  fin 
virtual  internal  heathenism  by  which  the  Qinrek  «f 
God  was  weighed  down.    So  that  there  remain  vwy 
few,  e,  g.  Pss.  xv.^cvii.,  ziz.,  xxzii.  (with  its  cbonl 
appendage  xxxiii.),  xxzvii.,  of  which  soma  historiial 
account  may  not  be  given.    A  wnson  of  repose  bt 
the  close  of  his  reign  indnoed  David  to  cumpose  Ui 
grand  personal  thaiJugiving  fi>r  the  deUversnocs  of 
his  whole  life,  Pb.  zviii. ;  the  date  of  which  is  ip 
proximately  determined  by  the  pboe  at  which  it 
is  inserted  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  xzii.).     It  mt 
probably  at  this  period  that  he  finally  airaogil  kt 
the  sanctuary-service  that  oollection  of  his  palan 
which  now  constitutes  the  First  Book  of  the  PidtB'. 
The  course  of  David's  reign  was  not,  however,  m 
yet  complete.    The  solemn  assembly  coufeued  by 
him  for  the  dedication  of  the  materials  of  the  fotne 
Temple  (1  Chr.xxviii.,  xxix.)  would  naturally  oil 
forth  a  renewal  of  his  best  efforts  to  gioriQr  the 
God  of  Israel  in  psalms ;  and  to  this  occaaioa  at 
doubtless  owe  the  great  festal  hymna  Piis.  bv.> 
Ixvii.,  Ixviii.,  containing  a  large  review  of  the  psit 
history,  present  position,  and  prospective  gleriei  «f 
God's  chosen  people.     The  supplications  of  Pk.  hoL 
suit  best  with  the  renewed  distress  oocanoned  If 
the  sedition  of  Adonijah.     Ps.  hud.,  to  which  ?L 
Ixx.,  a  fragment  of  a  former  psalm,  is  introductory, 
forms  David's  parting  strain.     Yet  that  the  psiha* 
ody  of  Israel  may  not  seem  finally  to  terminate  wift 
him,  the  glories  of  the  future  are  forthwith  satici- 
pated  by  his  son  in  Ps.  Ixxii.     For  a  time  the  sia^ 
psalm  of  Solomon  remained  the  only  addltioe  to 
those  of  David.    If,  however,  religions  psalmody 
were  to  revive,  somewhat  might  be  not  nnreasoosUf 
anticipated  from  the  great  assembly  of  King  Ais 
(2  Chr.  XV.) ;   and  Ps.  1.  suits  so  exactly  with  the 
cii-cumstances  of  that  occasion,  that  it  may  wdl  bt 
assigned  to  it.    The  great  prophetical  ode  Ps.  idr. 
connects  itself  most  readily  with  the  aplendonn  cS 
Jehoshaphat* s  reign.     And  after  that  psalmody  had 
thus  definitely  i-evived,  there  would  be  no  nssoa 
why  it  should  not  thenceforward  manifest  itaetf  in 
seasons  of  anxiety,  as  well  as  of  festivity  and  thasks- 
giving.     Hence  Ps.  xlix.     Yet  the  pealnu  ef  this 
period  flow  but  sparingly.     Pss.  xhL-zliv.,  Ixxiv.. 
ai'e  best  assigned  to  the  rdgn  of  Ahas.     The  rei^ 
of  Hezekiah  is  naturally  rich  in  psalmody.    IVk 
xlvi.,  Ixxiii.,  Ixxv.,  Ixxvi.,  connect  themsdvei  with 
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ic  reristanoe  to  the  supremacj  of  the  Aasfrium  and 
tie  divine  destmction  of  their  host.     We  are  now 
ronght  to  a  series  of  psahns  of  peculiar  interest, 
pringing  oat  of  the  political  and  religious  history 
f  the  separated  ten  tribes.     In  date  of  actual  oom- 
osition  theyoommence  before  the  times  of  Heiekiah. 
"he  earliest  is  probably  Ps.  huz.,  a  supplication 
ir  the  Israelitish  people  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian 
pjpression.     All  these  psalms  (Ixxx.-lnziii.)  are 
Amd    by  their  superscriptions    to  the  Lerite 
iogers,  and  thns  bear  witness  to  the  efforts  of  the 
writes  to  reconcile  the  two  branches  of  the  diosra 
ation.     The  captivity  (of  Manaaseh  himself  proved 
0  be  but  temporary  ;*  bat  the  sentence  which  his 
ias  had  provoked  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  still 
emained  to  be  executed,  and  precluded  the  hope 
hat  God's  salvation  could  be  revealed  till  afler  such 
n  oatpouring  of  His  judgments  as  the  nation  never 
let  had  known.     Labour  and  sorrow  must  be  the 
it  of  the  present  generation  ;  through  these  mercy 
■^t  occasionally  gleam,  but  the  glory  which  was 
▼teotoally  to  be  manifested  must  be  for  posterity 
lone.     The  psalms  of  Book  IV.  bear  generally  the 
BpresB  of  this  ieeliag.    We  pass  to  Book  V.     Ps. 
Tii.  b  the  opening  psalm  of  Uie  return,  sung  pro- 
•Uy  at  the  first  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (£xr.  iii.). 
!*he  ensuing  Dayidic  pnlms  may  well  be  ascribed 
o  Zambbabel.     We  here  pass  over  the  questions 
omiected  with  Ps.  cxix. ;  but  a  directly  historical 
iMiMter  belongs  to  Pss.  cxx^-cxxxiv.,  styled  in  our 
i.  V.  '*  Songs  of  Degrees.*^  Internal  evidence  refers 
hese  to  the  period  when  the  Jews  under  Nehemiah 
rcre,  in  the  veiy  &ce  of  the  enemy,  repairing  the 
valla  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  title  may  well  signify 
■  Songs  of  goings  up  upon  the  walls,"  the  psalms 
ifliiir,  from  thdr  brevi^,  well  adapted  to  be  sung 
tf  UM  workmen  and  guards  while  engaged  in  their 
■ipective  duties.    Of  somewhat  earlier  date,  it  may 
m,  an  Pk.  cxxxvii.  and  the  ensuinc  Davidic  psalms. 
)f  tiiese,  Pto.  cxxxix.  is  a  psalm  of  the  new  birth  of 
andi,  firom  the  womb  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
o  tL  life  of  righteousness;   Pim.  cxL-ciliii.  may  be 
k  pieture  of  the  trials  to  which  the  unrestered  exiles 
«cre  still  exposed  in  the  realms  of  the  Gentiles. 
Icnoeforward,  as  we  approach  the  close  of  the 
Rnlter,  its  strains  rise  in  cheerfulness ;  and  it  fit- 
joriy  terminates  with  Pss.  cxlvii.-cl.,  which  were 
jffwably  song  on  the  occasion  of  the  thanksgiving 
jraoenion  of  Neh.  xii.,  after  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wills  of  Jerusalem  had  been  completed.— 4.  Moral 
CSkaracteristia  of  the  Paalma. — Foremost  among 
iieae  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  the  universal  recourse 
30  oommunion  with  God.    Connected  with  this  is 
Jm  fiuth  by  which  the  psalmist  everywhere  lives 
n  God  rather  than  in  himself.     It  is  of  the  essoioe 
if  sodi  £uth  that  his  view  of  the  perfections  of 
Sod  should  be  true  and  vivid.    The  Psalter  de- 
aibes  God  as  He  is :  it  glows  with  tefstimonies  to 
Eiis  power  and  providence.  His  love  and  fnithfulness, 
Elii  holiness  and  righteousness.    The  Psalms  not 
Duly  set  finth  the  peifections  of  God :  they  proclaim 
ilio  the  du^  of  worshipping  Him  by  the  admow- 
Icdgment  and  adoration  of  His  peifections.     They 
■neonnige  all  outward  rites  and  means  of  worship. 
Among  these  they  recognise  the  ordinance  of  sacri* 
Soe  as  an  expression  of  the  worshipper's  consecra- 
tion of  himself  to  God's  service.     But  not  the  \ea& 
io  they  repudiate  the  outward  rite  when  separated 
from  that  which  it  was  designed  to  express.   Similar 
lepth  is  observable  in  the  view  taken  by  the  psalm- 
sts  of  human  sin.  In  regard  to  the  law,  the  psalmist, 
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while  warmly  acknowledging  its  excellence,  feels  yet 
that  it  cannot  so  elTectually  guide  his  own  unas- 
sisted exertions  as  to  preserve  him  from  error  (Ps. 
xix.).    The  Psalms  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the 
duty  of  instructing  others  in  the  ways  of  holiuess 
(Pss.  xxxii.,  xxxiv.,  li.).     This  brings  us  to  notice, 
lastly,  the  faith  of  the  psalmists  in  a  righteous  re- 
compense to  all  men  according  to  their  deeds  (Ps. 
xxxvii.,  &c.).— 5.  Prophetical   Character   of  the 
Psalms, — ^The  moral  struggle  between  godliness  and 
ungodliness,  so  vividly. depicted  in  the  Psalms,  cul- 
minates, in  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  life  .of  the  Incarn- 
ate Son  of  God  upon  earth.     It  only 'remains  to 
show  that  the  Psalms  themselves  d^nitely  anti- 
cipated this  culminatioo.     Now  there  are  in  the 
Psalter  at  least  three  psalms  of  which  the  interest 
evidently  centres  in  a  person  distinct  from  the 
speaker,  and  which,  since  they  cannot  without  vio- 
lence to  the  langiuigc  be  interpreted  of  any  but  the 
Blessiah,  may  be  termed  directly  and  exclusively 
Messianic.     We  refer  to  Pss.  ii.,  xlv.,  ex. ;  to  which 
may  perhaps  be  added  Ps.  Ixxii.     It  would  be 
strange  if  these  few  psalms  stood,  in  their  nrophet- 
ical  significance,  absolutely  alone  among  tne  rest : 
the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  Ps.  ii.  forms  part  of  the 
pre&oe  to  the  First  Book  of  the  Psalter,  and  would, 
as  such,  be  entirely  out  of  place,  did  not  its  general 
theme  virtually  extend  itself  ov«r  those  which  fol- 
low, in  which  the  interest  genenuly  centres  in  the 
figure  of  the  suppliant  or  worshipper  himself.    And 
hence  the  impossibility  of  viewing  the  psalms  gener- 
ally,  notwithstanding    the   historical   drapery   in 
wUch  th^  are  outwardly  clothed,  as  simply  the 
past  devotions  of  the  historical  David  or  the.  his- 
torical Israel.     All  these  paalms  which  are  of  a 
personal  rather  than  of  a  national  character  are 
marked  in  the  superscriptions  with  the  name  of 
David,  as  proceeding  either  from  David  himself  or 
from  one  of  his  descendants.     It  results  from  this, 
that  while  the  Davidic  psalms  are  partly  personal, 
partly  national,  the  Levitic  psalms  are  uniformly 
national.    It  thus  follows  that  it  was  only  those 
psalmists  who  were  types  of  Christ  by  external  ofhce 
and  lineage  as  well  as  by  inward  piety,  that  were 
charged  b^  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  foith  beforehand, 
in  Qirists  own  name  and  person,  the  sufferings 
that  awaited  him  and  the  glory  that  should  follow. 
The  national  hymns  of  Israel  are  indeed  also  ]hx>- 
specttve ;  but  in  gmeral  they  anticipate  rather  the 
struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian  Church 
than  those  of  Christ  Himself. 

Pnlterj.  The  psaltery  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment of  music  to  accompany  the  voice.  The 
Hebrew  n^/,  or  ntf6e/,  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
in  all  passages  where  it  occurs,  except  in  Is.  v.  1 2, 
xiv.  11,  xxii.  24  mai^. :  Am.  v.  23,  vi.  5,  where  it 
is  titmsbted  viol.  The  ancient  viol  was  a  six- 
stringed  guitar.  In  the  Prayer  Book  version  of 
the  Psalms,  the  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  "  lute.** 
This  instrument  resembled  the  guitar,  but  was  su- 
perior in  tone,  being  larger,  and  having  a  convex 
back,  somewhat  like  the  vei-tical  section  of  a  gourd, 
or  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  pear.  These 
three  instruments,  the  p^tery  or  sautry,  the  viol, 
and  the  lute,  are  frequently  associated  in  the  old 
English  poets,  and  were  clearly  instruments  re- 
sembling each  other,  tiiough  still  different.  The 
Greek  ^f^aXr^pioy,  from  which  our  word  is  derived, 
denote  an  instrument  played  with  the  fingers  in- 
stead of  a  plectrum  or  quill,  the  verb  iffc£\Xc(F 
being  used  of  twanging  the  bow-string.    But  it 
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only  occurs  in  the  LXX.  as  th«  rendering  of  the 
Heb.  iiibel  or  nebel  in  Keh.  xii.  27,  and  Is.  r.  12, 
and  in  all  the  passagra  of  the  Psalms,  except  Ps. 
Ixxl.  22,  and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  2,  while  in  Am.  r.  23,  vi.  5 
the  general  term  ipyayov  is  employed.  In  all 
other  cases  vd$\a  represents  fUbel  or  nebel.  These 
various  renderings  are  sufficient  to  show  that  at  the 
time  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  was  made,  there 
was  no  certain  identification  of  the  Hebrew  instru- 
ment with  any  known  to  the  translators.  The  ren- 
dering KcCjSXa  commends  itself  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  Greek  woiti  with  the  Hebrew. 
Josephus  appears  to  have  regarded  them  as  equi- 
valent, and  his  is  the  only  direct  evidence  upon  the 
point.  He  tells  us  that  the  difference  between  the 
Kty6pa  (Heb.  cinnSr)  and  the  yd$\a  was,  that 
the  fonncr  had  ten  strings  and  was  played  with 
the  plectrum,  the  latter  had  twelve  notes  and  was 
played  with  the  hand.  We  have  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  nabla  and  ndtel  are  the  same;  and 
that  the  nabla  and  psalterion  are  identical  appears 
from  the  Glossary  of  Philoxenus.  Of  the  Pnltery 
among  the  Greeks  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
kinds.  Both  Isidorus  and  Cassiodorus  describe  the 
psaltery  as  triangular  in  shape,  like  the  Greek  A, 
with  the  sounding-board  above  the  strinn,  which 
were  struck  downwards.  It  is  impossible  to  aay 
positively  with  what  instrument  the  nebel  of  the 
Hebrew  exactly  corresponded.  It  was  probably  of 
various  kinds,  as  Kimchi  says  in  his  note  on  Is. 
xxii.  24,  differine  from  each  other  both  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  pegs  and  the  number  of  the 
strings.  The  nebel  *6sdr  (Ps.  xzxiii.  2,  xcii.  3  [4], 
cxliv.  9)  appears  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  the 
psaltery  kind  which  had  ten  strings,  and  was  of  a 
trapezium  shape,  according  to  some  accounts.  From 
the  fact  that  ne&tf/  in  Hebrew  also  signifies  a  wine- 
bottle  or  skin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  tei-m 
when  applied  to  a  musical  instrument  denotes  a  kind 
of  bagpipe.  The  psalteries  of  David  were  made  of 
cypress  (2  Sam.  vi.  5),  those  of  Solomon  of  algum 
or  almug-trees  (2  Chr.  ix.  11).  Among  the  insti-u- 
ments  of  the  band  which  played  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's golden  image  on  the  plains  of  Dura,  we 
ugain  meet  with  the  psaltery  (Dan.  iii.  5,  10,  15 ; 
pSsantSrtn),  The  Chaldee  word  appears  to  be 
merely  a  modification  of  the  Greek  ^oKriipiop. 

Ptol'emeo  and  Ptoleme'iu.— 1.  "  The  son  of 
Dorymenes "  (1  Mace.  iii.  38  j  2  Mace.  iv.  45 ; 
com  p.  Polyb.  v.  61),  a  courtier  who  possessed  great 
influence  with  Antiochus  Epiph.  He  was  induced 
by  a  bribe  to  support  the  cause  of  Menelaus  (2  Mace. 
iv.  45-50\  Ptolemy  took  part  in  the  great  expedi- 
tion which  Lysias  organized  against  Judas  (1  Mace. 
iii.  38).— 4).  The  son  of  Agesarchus,  a  Megalo- 
politan,  sumamed  Macron  (2  Mace.  x.  12),  who 
Wits  governor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minority  of 
Piol.  Philometor.  He  aflerwards  deserted  the 
i')<,nrptian  service  to  join  Antiochus  Epiph.  He 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Antiochus,  and  received 
iVom  him  the  government  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele* 
Syria  (2  Maoc.viii.  8,x.  11,  12).  On  the  accession 
of  Ant.  Eupator,  his  conciliatory  policy  towards  the 
Jews  brought  him  into  suspicion  at  court.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  government,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  disgrace  he  poisoned  himself  c.  B.C.  164 
(2  Mace.  X.  13).— 8.  The  son  of  Abubus,  who 
mniTied  the  daughter  of  Simon  the  Maccabee.  He 
W.1S  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  being  invested  with 
the  government  of  the  district  of  Jericho,  formed  the 
design  of  usurping  the  sovereignty  of  Judaea.    With 
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this  view  he  treadierooslymmndered  Smioo  nd  tvo 
of  his  sons  (1  Maoc  zvi.  11-16) ;  bat  Jofaamn 
Hyrcanus  received  timely  intimataoa  of  his  design, 
and  escaped.  Hyrcanus  afterwards  beai^ed  lum 
in  his  stronghold  of  D5k,  but  in  oooseqnenee  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  be  wm  enabled  to 
make  his  escape  to  Zeno  Co^lat*  prinee  of  Fbik^ 
delphia.-— 4.  A  citizen  of  Jenualem,  fiither  cf  Lyn- 
machus,  the  Greek  translator  of  Esther  (Eith.  siiL). 

PtokmM'm  L  *8oter,  known  as  the  sen  of 
Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low  rank,  was  geoeiaUy 
supposed  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  soo  of  Fbiii|i. 
He  distinguished  himself  grntly  doxh^  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander ;  at  whose  deirth,  fiiwuting  tke 
necessary  subdivision  of  the  empire,  ho  aeeared  ibr 
himself  the  government  of  Egypt,  wfaefe  he  pio- 
ceeded  at  once  to  lay  the  foundatioiis  of  a  kingrjoa 
(B.C.  323\  He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  yooogHt 
son  Ptol.  11.  Philadelphut,  two  Tears  before  hisdsSth, 
which  took  place  in  B.C.  283.  Ptol.  Soter  it  describeil 
very  briefly  in  Daniel  (xi.  5)  as  one  of  those  whs 
should  receive  part  of  the  empire  of  Akzander  wImb 
it  was  *'  divided  towaitl  the  foar  winds  of  hcavaL" 

PtdleiBM'iii  n.  Pbiladal'pliiii,  the  yonagai 
son  of  Ptol.  I.,  was  made  king  two  years  hin 
his  death,  to  confirm  the  irr^ular  saooeasioB.  The 
conflict  between  Egypt  and  Syria  was  Raevcd 
daring  his  reign  in  consequence  of  the  intrigos  sf 
his  half-brother  Magas.  **  But  in  the  emd  ofj/em 
they  [the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt]  jomed  tketh 
sehea  togeth^  [in  friendship],  fbr  iA#  imfi 
daugkUr  of  the  south  [Berenice,  the  dang^ils  ef 
Ptol.  Phibdelphus]  came  [as  bride]  to  ike  km$ef 
the  north  [Antiodius  II.],  to  make  an  agreement^* 
(Dan.  xi.  6).  In  other  respects,  howercr,  tkii 
reign  was  a  critical  epoch  fbr  the  derelopoMBt  ef 
Judaism,  as  it  was  for  the  intdlcctaal  history  ef 
the  ancient  workL  The  liberal  CDooaragcBMai 
which  Ptolemy  bestowed  on  literature  and  seicnos 
gave  birth  to  a  new  school  of  writers  and  thinkas. 
The  critical  faculty  was  called  forth  in  place  of  the 
creative,  and  learning  iu  some  sense  supfJied  the 
place  of  original  speculation.  It  was  imposiible 
that  the  Jew,  who  was  now  become  as  true  a 
citizen  of  the  world  as  the  Greek,  should  rerasiB 
passive  in  the  conflict  of  opinicms.  It  is  enough 
now  to  observe  the  greatness  of  the  consequences  ia- 
volved  in  the  uni<m  of  Greek  language  with  JewiA 
thought.  From  this  time  the  Jew  was  familiarial 
with  the  great  types  of  Western  literature,  and  in 
some  degree  aimed  at  imitating  them.  An  elder 
Philo  celebrated  Jerusalem  in  a  long  hexameter 
poem.  Another  epic  poem,  *'on  the  Jews,"  was 
written  by  Theodotus.  The  work  of  Arutobulds 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  was  a  still  moic 
important  result  ot  the  combination  of  the  old  £utk 
with  Greek  culture,  as  forming  the  groundwork  ef 
later  allegories.  A  second  time  and  in  a  new 
fashion  Egypt  disciplined  a  people  of  God.  It  fint 
impressed  upon  a  nation  the  firm  unity  of  a  family, 
and  then  in  due  time  reconnected  a  matured  people 
with  the  world  from  which  it  had  been  called  oat. 

Ptolemae'iii  m.  Enn'getM  was  the  eldest  soo 
of  Ptol.  Phi  lad.  and  brother  of  Berenice  the  wife  of 
Antiochus  II.  The  repudiation  and  murder  of  his 
sister  furnished  him  with  an  occasion  for  invading 
Syria  (c.  B.C.  246).  He  "  stood  up,  a  braMch  out 
of  her  stock  [sprung  from  the  same  parents]  is  his 
[father's]  estate ;  and  set  himself  at  [the  hesid  c£} 
his  army,  and  came  against  the  fortresses  of  tht 
king  of  the  north  [Antiochus],  and  dealt  against 
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\kem  and  prevailed**  (Dan.  xi.  7).  He  extended 
!iit  oonquests  as  far  as  Antioch,  and  then  eastwards 
to  Babjrlon,  but  was  recalled  to  li^ypt  by  tidings  of 
•editions  which  had  broken  ont  there.  His  success 
iraa  brilliant  and  complete.  **  He  carried  captive 
mto  Egypt  the  gods  [of  the  conquered  nations]  loUh 
iAeir  molten  images,  and  with  their  precious  vessels 
if  tUcer  and  g<id'*  (Dan.  xi.  8).  This  capture  of 
Mcred  trophies  earned  for  the  king  the  nauM  Euer- 
^etcM—*''  Benefactor  " — recorded  in  the  inscriptions 
which  he  set  up  at  Adnle  in  memory  of  his  acxueve- 
mcnta  (Cosmas  Ind.  ap,  Clint.  F.  H,  382  n).  After 
his  return  to  Egypt  (cir.  B.C.  243)  he  suffered  a 
great  part  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  fidl  ^;ain 
under  the  power  of  i^eleucus.  But  the  attempts 
irhidi  Seleucus  made  to  attack  Egypt  terminated 
disastrously  to  himself.  He  tirst  collected  a  fleet 
wiiieh  was  almost  totally  destix>yed  by  a  storm ;  and 
then,  as  if  by  some  judicial  iufiituation,  '*  he  came 
agaitst  the  realm  of  the  king  of  the  south,  and  fbeing 
defeated]  returned  to  his  own  land  [to  Antioch] " 
(Dian.  xi.  9 ;  Justin,  xxviu  2).  After  this  Ptolemy 
**  desisted  some  years  from  Attacking]  the  king  of 
ike  north"  (Dan.  xi.  8).  The  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  been  spent  chiefly  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  empire. 

Ptdl«iiiM'iii  lY.  Fhilop'ator.  After  the  death 
of  Ptol.  Eueigetes  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies  rapidly 
degenerated.  Ptol.  Philopator,  his  eldest  son,  who 
saooeeded  him,  was  to  the  last  degree  sensual,  effe- 
miiuite,  and  debased.  But  externally  his  kingdom 
retained  its  power  and  splendour ;  and  when  'cir- 
cmnstances  forced  him  to  action,  Ptolemy  himself 
■hawed  ability  not  unworthy  of  his  race.  The  de- 
■cription  of  the  campaign  of  Raphia  (B.C.  217)  in 
the  J^k  of  Daniel  gives  a  vivid  desciiptioo  of  his 
cliarKter.  **  The  sons  of  Seleucus  [Seleucus  Ce- 
mmas  and  Antiochus  the  Great]  were  stirred  up, 
and  assembled  a  multitude  of  great  forces ;  and  one 
tf  tkem  [Antiochus]  came  and  oeerfiowed  and 
passed  through  [even  to  Pclusium :  Polyb.  t.  62] ; 
and  he  returned  [from  Seleucia,  to  which  he  had 
retired  during  a  faithless  truce:  Polyb.  ▼.  66]; 
and  they  [Antiochus  and  Ptolemy]  were  stirred  up 
(In  war]  even  to  his  [Antiochusj  fortress.  And 
the  king  of  the  south  [Ptol.  Philopator]  was  moved 
wOk  choler,  cmd  came  forth  and  fought  tcttA  him 
[at  Raphia] ;  and  he  set  forth  a  great  mulUtude ; 
and  the  multitude  was  given  into  his  hand  [to  lead 
to  battle] ;  and  the  multitude  raised  itself  [proudly 
tor  the  conflict],  and  his  heart  icas  lifted  up,  and 
he  cast  down  ten  thousands  (cf.  Polyb.  v.  86) ;  but 
he  was  not  vigorous  "  [to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory] (Dan.  xi.  10-12  ;  cf.  3  Mace.  i.  1-5).  After 
this  decisive  success  Ptol.  Philopator  vieited  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Syria,  and  among  others 
Jemsalem.  After  offering  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving 
in  the  Temple  he  attempted  to  enter  the  sanctuary. 
A  sodden  paralysis  hindered  his  design ;  but  when 
he  returned  to  Alexandria  he  determined  to  inflict 
on  tiie  Alexandrine  Jews  the  vengeance  for  his  dis- 
appointment. He  died  B.C.  205,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  child,  Ptol.  V.  Epiphanes,  who  was  at 
the  time  only  four  or  five  years  old. 

Ptolamao'iia  V.  Spiph'anM.  The  reign  of 
Ptirf.  Epiphanes  was  a  critical  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews.  The  rivalry  between  the  Syrian  and 
^yptian  parties,  which  had  for  some  time  divided 
the  people,  came  to  an  open  rupture  in  the  struggles 
which  marked  his  minority.  In  the  strong  kn- 
guage  of  Daniel,  **  The  robbers  of  the  people  exalted 
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themselves  to  establish  the  vision"  (Dan.  xi.  14). 
The  accession  of  Ptolemy  and  the  confusion  of  a 
disputed  regency  furnished  a  favourable  oppop* 
tunity  for  foreign  invasion.  **  Many  stood  up 
against  the  king  of  the  south  "  under  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  Philip  HI.  of  Macedonia,  who  formed  a 
league  for  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  '*  So 
the  king  of  the  north  [Antiochus]  ccane,  and  cast 
t^  amount,  and  took  the  most  fenced  city  [Sidon], 
and  the  arms  of  the  south  did  not  withstand**  [nt 
Paneas,  B.C.  198]  (Dan.  xi.  14,  15).  The  Romans 
interfered,  and  in  order  to  retain  the  provinces  of 
Ooele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judaea,  Antiochus 
**gave  him  [Ptolemy,  his  daughter  Cleopatra]  a 
young  maiden  **  [as  his  lietrothed  wife]  (Dan.  xi.  1 7). 
But  in  the  end  his  policy  only  partially  succeeded. 
After  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  was 
consummated  (b.c.  193),  Cleopatra  did  **  not  stand 
on  his  side,**  but  supported  her  husband  in  main- 
taining the  alliance  with  Rome.  The  disputed 
provinces,  however,  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Antiochus ;  and  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  at  the  time 
when  he  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  recover 
them  from  Seleucus,  the  unworthy  successor  of 
Antiochus,  B.C.  181. 

Ptdemaa'iia  YI.  Philome'tor.  On  the  death 
of  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  his  wife  Cleopatra  held  the 
regency  for  her  young  son.  Ptol.  Philometor,  and 
preserved  peace  with  Syria  till  she  died,  B.C.  173. 
The  government  then  fell  into  unworthy  hands,  and 
an  attempt  was  tnade  to  recover  Syria  (comp. 
2  Mace  iv.  21).  Antiochus  Epiphanes  seems  to 
have  made  the  daim  a  pretext  for  invading  %ypt. 
The  generals  of  Ptolemy  were  defeated  near  Pelu- 
sium,  probably  at  the  close  of  B.C.  171  (1  Maoc.  i. 
16  ff.);  and  in  the  next  year  Antiochus,  having 
seemed  the  person  of  the  youi^  long*  reduced  almost 
the  whole  of  Egypt  (comp.  2  Maoc.  ▼.  1).  Mean- 
while Ptol.  Eueigetes  II.,  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptol.  Philometor,  assumed  the  supreme  power  at 
Alexandria ;  and  Antiochus,  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
covering the  crown  for  Philometor,  besieged  Alex- 
andria in  B.C.  169.  By  this  time,  however,  his 
selfish  designs  were  apparent :  the  brothers  were  re- 
conciled, and  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  for 
the  time  in  the  arrangement  which  they  made. 
But  while  doing  so  he  prepared  for  another  invasion 
of  Egypt,  and  was  already  approaching  Alexandria, 
when  he  was  met  by  the  Roman  embassy  led  by 
C.  Popillius  Laenas,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
senate,  insisted  on  his  immediate  retreat  (b.c.  168), 
a  command  which  the  late  victory  at  Pydna  made 
it  impossible  to  disobey.  These  campaigns,  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  visits  of  Antiochus 
to  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  170,  168,  are  briefly  described 
in  Dan.  xi.  25-30.  After  the  disoomflture  of 
Antiochus,  Philometor  was  for  some  time  occupied 
in  resisting  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  brother,  who 
made  two  attempts  to  add  Cyprus  to  the  kingdom 
of  Cyrene,  which  was  allotted  to  him.  Having 
effectually  put  down  these  attempts,  he  turned  his 
attention  again  to  Syi-ia.  During  the  brief  reign  of 
Antiochus  Eupator  he  seen»  to  have  supported 
Philip  against  the  regrat  Lysias  (Comp.  2  Macr. 
ix.  29).  After  the  murder  of  Eupator  by  Deme- 
trius I.,  Philometor  espoused  the  cause  of  Alexandei* 
Balas,  the  rival  claimant  to  the  throne^  becauso 
Demetrius  had  made  an  attempt  on  Cyprus ;  and 
when  Alexander  had  defeated  and  slain  his  rival,  he 
accepted  the  overtuies  which  he  made,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  (B.C.  150  s 
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1  Mace.  X.  51-58).  But,  according  to  1  Mace.  xi. 
1, 10,  &c.,  the  alliance  was  not  made  in  good  faith, 
but  only  as  a  means  towards  securing  possession  of 
Syria.  According  to  others,  Alexander  himself 
made  a  treacherous  attempt  on  the  life  of  Ptolemy 
(comp.  1  Mace.  xi.  10),  which  caused  him  to  transfer 
his  support  to  Demetrius  II.,  to  whom  also  he  gave 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  taken  from  Alexander. 
The  whole  of  Syria  was  quickly  subdued,  and  he 
was  crowned  at  Antioch  king  of  Egypt  and  Asia 
(1  Mace.  xi.  13).  Alexander  made  an  efibrt  to  re- 
cover his  crown,  but  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of 
Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  and  shortly  afterwards  put 
to  death  in  Arabia.  But  Ptolemy  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  success.  He  fell  from  his  horse  in  the 
battle,  and  died  within  a  few  days  (1  Mace.xi.  18), 
B.C.  145.  Ptolemaeus  Philometor  is  the  last  king 
of  Egypt  who  is  noticed  in  Sacred  history,  and  his 
reign  was  marked  also  by  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  at  Leontopolis.  The  coincidence  is  worthy 
of  notice,  for  the  consecration  of  a  new  centre  of 
worship  placed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political 
barrier  between  the  Alexandrine  and  Palestinian 
Jews.  Henceforth  the  nation  was  again  divided. 
The  date  of  this  event  cannot  indeed  he  exactly  de- 
termined.  It  may  perhaps  be  placed  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war  with  Ptol.  Phyaoon 
(c.  B.C.  154).  In  Palestine  the  erection  of  this 
second  Temple  was  not  condemned  so  stnmgly  as 
might  have  been  expected.  A  question  indeed  was 
raised  in  later  times  whether  the  8er\'ice  was  not 
idolatrous;  but  the  Mishna,  embodying  without 
doubt  the  old  decisions,  determines  the  point  more 
favourably.  The  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which 
Leontopolis  was  the  immediate  religious  centre,  was 
formed  of  various  elements  and  at  different  times. 
The  settlements  which  were  made  under  the  Greek 
sovereigns,  though  the  most  important,  were  by  no 
means  the  first.  In  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  many  *'  trusted  in  Egypt,"  and  took  refuge 
there  ( Jer.  xliii.  6,  7).  This  colony,  formed  against 
the  command  of  God,  was  devoted  to  complete  de- 
struction (Jer.  xliv.  27),  but  when  the  connexion 
was  once  formed,  it  is  probable  that  the  Persians, 
acting  on  the  same  policy  as  the  Ptolemies,  en- 
couraged the  settlement  of  Jews  in  £^ypt  to  keep  in 
check  the  native  population.  After  the  Return  the 
spirit  of  commerce  must  have  contributed  to  increase 
the  number  of  emigi-ants ;  but  the  history  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews  is  involved  in  the  same  deep  ob- 
scurity as  that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  till  the 
invasion  of  Alexander.  The  founding  of  Alexandria 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Alex- 
ander, according  to  the  policy  of  all  great  conquerors, 
incorporated  the  conquered  in  his  armies.  Ptolemy 
Soter  increased  the  colony  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  both 
by  force  and  by  policy ;  and  their  numbers  in  the 
next  reign  may  be  estimated  by  the  statement  that 
Ptol.  Pliiladelphus  gave  freedom  to  120,000.  They 
retained  tiicir  privileges  under  the  Romans. 

Ptolema'ii.  This  article  is  merely  supple- 
mentary to  that  on  Acciio.  The  name  is  in  &ct  an 
interpolation  in  the  history  of  the  place.  The  city 
which  was  called  Accho  in  the  eailiest  Jewish  annals, 
and  which  is  again  the  Akka  or  St.  Jean  cTAcre  of 
crusading  and  modem  times,  Mras  named  Ptolemais 
in  the  Motredonian  and  Roman  periods.  In  the  former 
of  these  peiiods  it  was  the  most  important  town  upon 
the  coast  (1  Mace.  v.  15,  55,  x.  1,  58,  60,  xii.  48). 
In  the  N.  T.  Ptolemais  is  a  marked  point  in  St.  Paul's 
traveU  both  by  land  and  sea.     It  is  specifically  men- 
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tloned  in  Acts  zxi.  7,  as  cootainlng  a  ChiiitanoRD- 
munity,  visited  for  ooe  day  by  St  Paul. 

Pn'a,  properly  Puvrah.  Puuvah  the  mq  of 
Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

Pn'ah.  L  The  father  of  Tola,  a  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  and  Judge  of  Israel  after  Abi- 
melech  (Jadg.  x.  1).— 8.  The  aon  of  Isudiar 
(1  Chr.  vii.  1),  elsewhere  called  Pbuyah  and 
PuA.— 8)i  One  of  the  two  midwives  to  whom 
Pharaoh  gave  instmctions  to  kill  tb«  Kbirev  male 
children  at  their  birth  (Ex.  i.  15).  In  the  A.  V. 
they  are  called  *<  Hebrew  midwires,"  a  raidalBg 
which  is  not  required  by  the  original.  We  may 
transhite  Ex.  i.  18  in  this  way,  '*  And  the  king  ol 
Egypt  said  to  the  women  who  acted  as  nadwiftt  to 
the  Hebrew  women."  The  two,  Shiphrah  and 
Poah,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  and  xepn- 
sentatives  of  their  profession. 

PnUieaa.  The  word  thus  tnmslated  bdoon 
only,  in  the  N.  T.,  to  the  three  Synoptic  Gosfm. 
The  dass  designated  by  the  Greek  word  were  em- 
ployed as  collectors  of  the  Roman  rerenne.  The 
Roman  senate  had  found  it  convenient,  at  a  poiod 
as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  second  Punic  wv, 
to  fiurm  the  vecHgaUa  (direct  taxes)  and  the/wrlorM 
(customs)  to  capitalists  who  nndertook  to  pay  a 
given  sum  into  the  treasury  («i  pwbiieum)^  and  so 
received  the  name  of  pvblicani.  Contracts  of  tUs 
kind  fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  eqmiUi,  as 
the  richest  class  of  Romans.  Not  un£reqaently  they 
went  beyond  the  means  of  any  indlvidaal  ''•pj*«l«t, 
and  a  joint-stock  company  (  aodetea)  was  fenaed, 
with  one  of  the  partners,  or  an  agent  appointed  by 
them,  acting  as  managing  director  (mo^ytar). 
Under  this  officer,  who  resided  commonly  at  Bone- 
transacting  the  business  of  the  oompanyf  payiag 
profits  to  the  partners  and  the  like,  were  tae  a^ 
magiatrif  living  in  the  provinces.  Under  them,  ia 
like  manner,  were  the  portitores,  the  actual  cnstom- 
house  officers,  who  examined  each  bale  of  goods  o- 
ported  or  imported,  assessed  its  value  more  or  kb 
arbitrarily,  wrote  out  the  tidcet,  and  enforced  psf- 
ment.  The  latter  were  commonly  natives  of  the 
province  in  which  they  were  stationed,  as  bcng 
brought  daily  into  contect  with  all  classes  of  the 
population.  The  word  rtXwpoi,  which  etymolsgiC' 
ally  might  have  been  used  of  tbs  pvhlioam  ysouiAf 
so  called,  was  used  popularly,  and  in  the  TS,  T.  ci* 
dusively,  of  the  portitora.  The  pubiicam 
thus  an  impoi-tant  section  of  the  equestrian 
The  system  was,  however,  essentially  a  vidons 
The  pwblicani  were  banded  together  to  sa|^xnt 
other's  interest,  and  at  once  resented  and  defied 
all  interference.  They  demanded  severe  laws,  aad 
put  every  such  law  into  executicHi.  Their  i^eiib, 
the  portitoreSj  were  encouraged  in  the  mtfet 
vexatious  or  fraudulent  exactions,  and  a  remedy 
was  all  but  impossible.  If  this  was  the  case  with 
the  directors  of  the  company,  we  m.iy  imagine  hov 
it  stood  with  the  underlings.  They  overchaigeJ 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  (Luke  iii.  IS,. 
They  brought  false  charges  of  smuggling  in  the 
hope  of  extorting  hush-money  (Luke  xix.  8).  They 
detained  and  opened  letters  on  mere  suspidon.  It 
was  the  basest  of  all  livelihoods.  All  this  v:u 
enough  to  bring  the  class  into  ill-favour  errrr- 
where.  In  Judaea  and  Galilee  there  were  specui 
circumstances  of  aggravation.  The  employmcDt 
brought  out  all  the  besetting  vices  of  the  Jewish 
character.  The  strong  feeling  of  many  Jews  as  to 
the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  paying  tribute  at  all 
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■Mde  matters  worse.  The  Scribes  who  discuaed 
tlie  question  (Matt.  xxii.  15),  tor  the  most  part 
answered  it  in  the  n^iative.  In  addition  to  tlieir 
other  faolts,  accordingly,  the  Publicans  of  the 
N.  T.  were  r^arded  as  traitors  and  apostates,  de- 
filed by  their  nequent  intercourse  with  the  heathen, 
willing  tools  of  the  oppressor.  The  class  thus 
practicallj  excommunicated  furnished  some  of  the 
earliest  disciples  both  of  the  Baptist  and  of  Our 
Lord.  The  position  of  Zscchaeus  as  an  iipx^*' 
X^nit  (Lake  ziz.  2),  implies  a  gradation  of  some 
kind  among  the  persons  thus  employed.  Possibly 
the  balsam  trade,  of  which  Jericho  was  the  centre, 
may  hare  brought  larger  profits,  posably  he  was 
one  of  the  sulMnagistri  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  Bureau  at  Rome. 

Pnblini.  The  chief  man — probably  the  go- 
Tcroor— of  Mdita,  who  received  and  lodged  St  Paul 
mad  his  companions  on  the  occasion  of  their  bemg 
shipwrecked  off  that  isUnd  (Acts  zxriii.  7).  Pnblius 
pouessed  property  in  Melita:  the  distinctire  title 
l^ircn  to  him  is  **  the  first  of  the  island :"  and  two 
inscriptions,  one  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin,  have 
heen  found  at  Cetta  Veochia,  in  which  that  ap- 
pBcntly  official  title  occurs.  Publiiis  may  perhaps 
hare  been  the  delegate  of  the  Roman  praetor  of  Sicily 
to  whose  jurisdiction  Melita  or  Malta  belonged. 

Fnfdani,  a  Christian  friend  of  Timothy  at  Rome 
(2  Tim.  iy.  21).  Papebroch,  the  Bollandist  editor, 
while  printing  the  legendary  histories,  distinguishes 
between  two  saints  of  this  name,  both  Roman 
flenators ;  one  the  host  of  St.  Peter  and  friend  of 
SC  Pknl,  martyred  under  Nero;  the  other,  the 
mndson  of  the  former,  liring  about  A.D.  150. 
Earlier  writers  are  disposed  to  ^liere  in  the  ezist- 
cnoe  of  one  Pndens  only.  About  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  it  was  observed  that  Martial,  the 
Spanish  poet,  who  went  to  Rome  ▲.D.  66,  or  earlier. 
In  hit  23rd  year,  and  dwelt  there  for  nearly  forty 
years,  mentions  two  contemporaries,  Pudens  and 
Cbndia,  as  husband  and  wife  {Epig.  iv.  13). 
Hodem  researdies  among  the  Columbuia  at  Rome 
appropriated  to  members  of  the  Imperial  household 
men  brought  to  light  an  inscription  in  which  the 
BasM  of  Pudens  occurs  as  that  of  a  servant  of 
Tiberios  or  Claudius.  On  the  whole,  although  the 
identity  of  St.  Paul's  Pudens  with  any  legendary  or 
Iwathen  Dtmesake  is  not  absolutely  proved,  yet  it 
ia  difficult  to  believe  that  these  facts  add  nothing  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  friend  of  Paul  and  Timothy. 

Pallitaiy  fhe.  According  to  1  Chr.  ii.  53,  the 
**  Pnhites"  or  *<  Puthites  "  belonged  to  the  families 
4if  lS[iiiath<-jearim. 

Pol,  a  country  or  nation  once  mentioned,  if  the 
Uaaoretic  text  be  here  correct,  in  the  Bible  (Is. 
IxtL  19).  The  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Pul, 
kfaig  of  Assyria.  It  is  .spoken  of  with  distant 
nations:  '*the  nations  [to]  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud, 
that  draw  the  bow,  [toj  Tubal,  and  Javan,  [to]  the 
Sales  afiur  off."  If  a  Mixraite  Lud  be  mtended,  Pul 
may  be  African.  It  has  accordingly  been  compared 
by  Bochart  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  with  the  island 
i%llae.  The  common  LXX.  reading  suggests  that 
the  Heb.  had  originally  Phut  (Put)  in  this  place. 

Pol  was  an  Assyrian  king,  and  is  the  first  of 
those  monarchs  menUoned  in  Scripture.  He  made 
an  expedition  gainst  Menahem,king  of  Israel,  about 
B.C.  770.  Menahem  appears  to  have  inherited  a 
Im^om  whidi  was  already  included  among  the 
d8|Mndencies  of  Assyria.  Under  the  Asiyrian  system 
the  monarchs  of  tributary  kingdoms,  on  ascending 
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the  throne,  applied  for  *<  confirmation  in  their 
kingdoms"  to  the  Lord  Paramount,  and  only  be- 
came established  on  receiving  it.  We  may  gather 
horn  2  K.  XV.  19,  20,  that  Menahem  neglected  to 
make  any  sudi  application  to  his  liege  lord,  Pul — a> 
nq^lect  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  plain- 
act  of  rebellion.  Possibly,  he  was  guilty  of  more 
overt  and  flagrant  hostility.  ''Menahem  smote^ 
Tiphaah**  (2  K.  xv.  16),  we  ai*e  told.  However 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  evident  that  Pul  looked 
upon  Menahem  as  a  rebel.  He  consequently  mardied* 
an  army  into  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
hia  revolt.  The  Assyrian  monuments  have  a  king, 
whose  name  is  read  very  doubtfully  as  Vul'kuh  or 
IzO'luahy  at  about  the  period  when  Pul  must  have 
reizned.  His  probaUe  date  is  B.C.  800-750,  while 
Pul,  as  we  have  seen,  mled  over  Assyria  in  B.C.  770. 
The  Hebrew  name  Pul  is  undoubtedly  curtailed ; 
for  no  Assyrian  name  consists  of  a  single  element. 
If  we  take  the  "  Phalos"  or  "  Phaloch"  of  the 
Septuagint  as  probably  nearer  to  the  original  type, 
we  have  a  form  not  very  di&rent  from  Vul'luih  or 
Iva-'lush,  Vul-huh  reigned  at  Calah  (Nimrud) 
from  about  B.C.  800  to  B.C.  750.  He  states  that 
he  made  an  expedition  into  Syria,  wherein  he  took 
Damascus ;  and  that  he  received  tribute  from  the 
Medes,  Armenians,  Phoenicians,  Samaritans,  Damas- 
cenes^ Philistines,  and  Edomites.  He  also  tells  us 
that  he  invaded  Babylonia  and  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Chaldeans.  He  was  probably  the 
last  Assyrian  monarch  of  his  race.  The  list  of 
AsBvrian  monumental  kings,  which  is  traceable 
without  a  break  and  in  a  direct  line  to  him  from  his 
seventh  ancestor,  here  comes  to  a  stand. 

PnlM  (Heb.  x&r^&lm,  and  zir^Mbn),  occurs  only 
in  the  A.  V.  in  Dan.  i.  12,  16,  as  the  translation  of 
the  above  plural  nouns,  the  Utenl  meaning  of  which 
is  ''seeds"  of  any  kind.  Probably  the  term  de- 
notes uncooked  grain  of  any  kind,  whether  barley, 
wheat,  millet,  vetches,  &c. 

Pnninhnnmt^  The  earliest  theory  of  punish- 
ment current  among  mankind  is  doubtless  the  one 
of  simple  retaliation,  "blood  for  blood."  Viewed 
historically,  the  first  case  of  punishment  for  crime 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  next  to  the  Fall  itself,  is 
that  of  Cain  the  first  murderer.  That  death  was 
regarded  as  the  fitting  punishment  for  murder  appears 
plain  from  the  remark  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  24).  In 
the  po6t<liluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  retribu- 
tion by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
offending  animal,  for  blood  shed,  is  clearly  laid  down 
(Gen.  ix.  5,  6).  Passing  onwards  to  Mosaic  times, 
we  find  the  sentence  of  capital  punishment,  in  the 
case  of  murder,  plainly  laid  down  in  the  law.  The 
murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death,  even  if  he  should 
have  taken  refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in  a  refuge  city, 
and  the  same  principle  was  to  be  carried. out  even 
in  the  cose  of  an  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14,  28,  36 ; 
Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21 ;  Num.  xxxv.  31 ;  Dent.  xix.  11, 
12 ;  and  see  1  K.  ii.  28,  34).  I.  The  following 
offences  also  are  mentioned  in  the  Law  as  liable  to 
the  punishment  of  death: — 1.  Striking,  or  even  re- 
viling, a  parent  (Ex.  xxi.  15, 17).  2.  Blasphemy 
(Lev.  xxiv.  14,  16,  23).  3.  Sabbath-breaking 
(Num.  XV.  32-36;  Ex.  xxxi.  14,  xxxv.  2).  4. 
Witchcraft,  and  false  pretension  to  prophecy  (Ex» 
xsi.  18 ;  Lev.  xx.  27;  Deut.  xiii.  5,  xviii.  20). 
5.  Adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10 ;  Deut.  xxii.  22).  6.  Un- 
diastity  (Deut  xxii.  21,  23;  Lev.  xxi.  9).  7. 
Bvpe  (Deut.  xxii.  25).  8.  Incestuous  and  un- 
natural connexions  (Lev.  zz.  11, 14, 16;  Ex.  xxii. 
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19).  9.  Man-fitealing  (Ex.  xxi.  16  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  7). 
10.  Idolatry,  actual  or  virtual,  in  any  shape  (Lev. 
XX.  2;  Deut.  xiii.  6,  10,  15,  xvii.  2-7:  see  Josh, 
vii.  and  xxii.  20,  and  Num.  xxv.  8).  11.  False 
witness  in  certain  casies  (Deut.  xix.  16,19).  II.  But 
there  is  a  large  number  of  offences,  some  of  them 
included  in  this  list,  which  are  named  in  the  Law 
as  involving  the  penalty  of  **  cutting  off  from  the 
people."  On  the  meaning  of  this  expression  some 
oontrovei'sy  has  arisen.  There  are  alt(^;ether  thirty- 
six  or  thiity-beven  cases  in  the  Pentateuch  in  which 
this  foi-mula  is  used,  which  may  be  thus  classified: 
a.  Breach  of  MonUs.  6.  Breach  of  Covenant, 
c.  Breach  of  Kitual.  1.  Wilful  sin  in  general 
(Num.  XT.  30,  31).  *15  cases  of  incestuous  or 
unclean  connexion  (Lev.  xviii.  29,  and  xx.  9-21). 
2.  *tUncircumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  14 ;  Ex.  iv.  24). 
Neglect  of  Passover  (Num.  ix.  13).  ^Sabbath- 
breaking  (Ex.  xxxi.  14).  Neglect  of  Atonement- 
day  (Lev.  xxiii.  29).  fWork  done  on  that  day 
rLev.  xxiii.  30).  ^fChildren  offered  to  Molech 
(Lev.  XX.  3).  ♦tWitchcraft(Lev.xx.6).  Andntp 
ing  a  stranger  with  holy  oil  (Ex.  xxx.  33).  3. 
Eating  leavened  bread  during  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  15, 
19).  Eating  &t  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  vii.  25).  Eating 
blood  (Lev.  vii.  27,  xvii.  14).  ^Eating  sacrifice  in 
an  undcan  condition  (Lev.  vii.  20, 21,  xxii.  3,  4, 9). 
Offeiing  too  late  (Lev.  xix.  8).  leaking  holy  oint- 
ment for  private  use  (Ex.  xxx.  32,  33).  Making 
perfume  for  private  use  (Ex.  xxx.  38).  Neglect  of 
purification  in  g^eral  (Num.  xix.  13,  20).  Not 
bringing  offering  after  slaying  a  beast  for  food  (Lev. 
xvii.  9).  Not  slaying  the  animal  at  the  tabernacle* 
door  (Lev.  xvii.  4).  ♦fTouching  holy  things  il- 
legally (Num.  iv.  15,  18,  20 :  and  see  2  Sam.  vi.  7 ; 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  21).  In  the  foi-egoing  list,  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  classified  according  to  the  view  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  by  the  Law  of  the  prinaple  of 
condemnation,  the  cases  marked  with  *  are  (a) 
those  which  ai'e  expi-es&ly  threatened  ^or  actually 
visited  with  death,  as  well  as  with  cutting  off.  In 
those  (&)  marked  f  the  hand  of  God  is  expressly 
named  as  the  instrument  of  execution.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  phmse  *'  cut 
off'*  be  likely  to  mean  death  in  all  cases,  and  to 
avoid  that  conclusion  Le  Clerc,  Midiaelis,  and  others, 
have  suggested  that  in  some  of  them,  the  cei'emonial 
ones,  it  was  intended  to  be  commuted  for  banish- 
ment or  privation  of  civil  rights.  Rabbinical 
writers  explained  '^  cutting  off"  to  mean  excom- 
munication, and  laid  down  three  degiees  of  severity 
as  belonging  to  it.  But  most  commentators  agi-ee, 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  primd  facie  meaning 
of  Heb.  X.  28,  the  sentence  of  **  cutting  off"  must 
be  understood  to  be  death-punishment  of  some  soit. 
We  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  primaiy  meaning 
of  '*  cutting  off  "  is  a  sentence  of  dcatli  to  be  executed 
in  some  cases  without  remission,  but  in  others  void- 
able: (1.)  by  immediate  atonement  on  the  offender's 
part ;  (2.)  by  direct  interposition  of  the  Almighty, 
I.  e,  a  sentence  of  death  always  *'  i^ecorded,'*  but  not 
always  executed.  III.  Punishments  in  themselves 
are  twofold,  Capital  and  Secondary,  (a.)  Of  the 
former  kind,  the  following  only  are  prescribed  by 
the  Law.  (1.)  Stoning f  which  was  the  ordinary 
mode  of  execution  (Ex.  xvii.  4;  Luke  xx.  6 ;  John 
X.  31 ;  Acts  xiv.  5).  In  the  case  of  idolatry,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  in  other  cases  also,  the  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  there  wei'e  to  be  at  least  two,  wei-e 
required  to  cast  the  first  stone  (Deut.  xiii.  9,  Acts 
vii.  58).    The  ^bbinical  writers  add,  that  the  first 


stone  was  cast  by  one  of  them  on  tlie  diMi  ef  the 
convict,  and  if  thb  £uled  to  cause  death,  the  b^ 
standers  proceeded  to  complete  the  aeatenoe.    (i.) 
Hanging  is  mentioned  as  a  diatiiict  poaishmait 
(Num.  xxv.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9).    (3.)  Bwming, 
in  pre-Mosaic  times,  was  the  ponuhmeni  for  un- 
chastity  (Gen.  xxzviii.  24).     Under  the  Law  it  is 
ordered  in  the  case  of  a  prieet's  daughter  (Lev. 
xxi.  9).     (4,)  Deathbythesteordor^pearistiaiat^ 
in  the  Law  (Ex.  xix.  13,  xixii.  27 ;  Nnm.  xxv.  7j ; 
but  it  oocon  frequently  in  regal  and  peet-Babf- 
Ionian  times  (1  K.  ii.  25,  34,  six.  1 ;  3  Chr.xxi.4. 
&c).    (5.)i8£rafi^/tii^issaidbytheBabhiDBtohaT% 
been  regaided  as  the  most  common  bot  leest  severe 
of  the  capital  ponishments,  and  to  have  bea  per- 
formed by  immersinff  the  convict  in  day  or  mod, 
and  then  strangling  him  by  a  cloth  twisted  roond 
the  neck.    (6.)  Besides  these  ordinary  capital  ponidli- 
ments,  we  read  of  others,  either  of  ibreign  intiv- 
duction  or  of  an  irregular  kind.    Among  the  fonner, 
(1.)    Crucifixion  is   treated    elsewhere.     (1) 
Drowning f  though  not  ordered  under  the  Law,  wai 
practised  at  ^Rome,  and  is  said  by  St.  Jcrgme  to 
have  been  in  use  among  the  Jews.     (3.)  Seaatg 
ammder  or  crushing  beneath    iron    instnmieBt» 
(2  Sam.  xii.  81,  and  peihaps  PMv.  zx.  26;  Hcb. 
xi.  37).     (4.\  Poumding  m  a  mortarf  or  beatmi 
to  death,  is  alluded  to  in  Ptot.  xxvii.  22,  bot  bot 
as  a  legal  punishment,  and  cases  are  described 
(2  Msec  vi.  28,  30).  (5.)  PredpUaUom,  attoaplei 
in  the  esse  of  our  Lord  at  Nasareth,  and  esnied 
out  in  that  of  captives  from  the  Edonites,  aad  « 
Stw  James,  who  is  said  to  have  been  cast  firam  **  tk 
pinnacle  **  of  the  Temple.    Criminals  exeaortad  hr 
law  were  buried  outside  the  ciiy-gatesy  and  heaps  ef 
stones  were  flung  upon  thdr  graves  (Jodu  vii.  SS. 
26 ;  2  Sam.  xviii  17 ;  Jer.  xxiL   19).     (a)  Of 
Beoondary  punishments  taaaag  the  Jews  the  oifeiBil 
principles  were,  (1.)  retaliation,  **  eye  for  eye,   fr. 
(Ex.  xxi.  24,  25).     (2.)  Cofr^MiuaiMR,  idcntiol 
(restitution),  or  analogous ;  payment  for  loss  of  tiae 
or  of  power  (Ex.  xxi.  18-36;   Lev.  xxiv.  18-31: 
Deut.  xiz.  21).    Slander  against  a  wile's  booov 
was  to  be  compensated  to  her  parento  by  a  fine  of 
100  shekels,  and  the  traducer  himself  to  be  pamdied 
with  stripes  (Deut  xxu.  18,  19).     (3.)  £»r^ 
whose  number  was  not   to  exceed  forty  (Dest 
xxv.  3) ;  whence  the  Jews  took  care  not  to  escej 
thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  xL  24).     (4.)  Soowgmg  witk 
thorns  is  mentioned  Judg.  viii.  16.     The  stocks  are 
mentioned  Jer.  xx.  2 ;  passing  thnmgh  fre,  2  Sob. 
xii.  31 ;  mvtUation,  Judg.  i.  6 ;  2  Ifaoc  vii.  4 ;  sud 
see  2  Sam.  iv.  12 ;  plucking  out  hair.  Is.  L  6 ;  is 
later  times,  imprisonment,  and  confiscatiom  or  eiStf 
Ezr.  vii.  26 1  Jer.xxxvii.  15,  xxxviii.  6  ;  Ads  ir.3, 
V.  18,  xii.  4.    Of  punishmento  inflicted  by  other 
nations  we  have  the  following  notioes: — In  Egypt 
the  power  of  life  and  death  and   imprisoamoit 
rested  with  the  king,  and  to  some  extent  also  with 
officers  of  high  rank  (Gen.  xl.  3,  22,  xiii.  2(^>. 
Death  might  be  commuted  for  slavery  (xiii.  19. 
xliv.  9,  33).     In  Egypt,  and  also  in  Babylon,  tk 
chief  of  the  executioners,  ^^7*a66acA»i,  was  a 
great  officer  of  state  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  Dan.  ii.  I*). 
&C.    Putting  out  tiie  eyes  of  captives,  and  otbfr 
cruelties,  as  flaying  alive,  burning,  tear^  out  the 
tongue,  &&,  were  practised  by  Aasyrian  sod  Babj- 
lonian  conquerors.    The  execution  of  Hamsn  sod 
the  story  of   Daniel    are    pictures  of  sannsiv 
Oriental  procedure.    With  the  Romans,  stripes  snd 
the  stocks  were  in  use,  and  imprisonment,  with  s 
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udn  attached  to  a  soldier.  There  were  also  the 
^tfrotfcustodtatfin  private  houses.  Exposure  to  wUd 
Wits  appears  to  be  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  ( 1  Cor. 
r.  32 ;  2  Tim.  ir.  17),  but  not  with  any  predsion. 

Pn'nitM,  thA.  The  descendants  of  Pua,  or 
arah,  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxri.  23). 

Pim'on.  One  of  the  hal  ting-places  of  the  Israelite 
03t  during  the  last  portion  of  the  Wandering 
Kum.  xzxiii.  42,  43).  Bj  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
;  is  identified  with  Pinoo,  Uie  seat  of  the  Edomite 
ibe  of  that  name,  and,  further,  with  Phaeno,  which 
)Qtained  the  copper-mines  so  notorious  at  that  pe- 
od,  and  was  situated  between  Petra  and  Zoar. 

PuifieatioiL.  The  term  "  purification,"  in  its 
^ral  and  technical  sense,  is  applied  to  the  ritual 
baenrances  whereby  an  Israelite  was  formally  ab- 
^Tcd  from  the  taint  of  uncleanness,  whether  evi- 
enoed  by  any  overt  act  or  state,  or  whether  con- 
Bcted  witii  man's  natural  depravity.  In  the  present 
rtide  we  are  concerned  solely  with  the  former  class, 
uumuch  as  in  this  alone  were  the  ritual  observances 
f  a  special  character.  The  essence  of  purification, 
ideed,  in  all  cases,  oonsiisted  in  the  use  of  water, 
'hfether  by  way  of  ablution  or  aspersion  ;  but  in  the 
ugora  delicta  of  legal  uncleanness,  sacrifices  of 
arious  kinds  were  added,  and  the  cei-emonies 
inmghout  bore  an  expiatory  character.  Simple 
blutioo  of  the  person  was  required  after  sexual 
iterooQTse  (Lev.  xv.  18 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  4) :  ablution 
r  the  clothes,  after  touching  the  carcase  of  an  un- 
Ican  beast,  or  eating  or  carrying  the  carcase  of  a 
bui  beast  that  had  died  a  naturid  death  (Lev.  xi. 
S»  40):  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of  the 
efiled  garments  in  cases  of  gonorrhea  dormientiam 
Lev.  xv.  16,  17) — the  ceremony  in  each  of  the 
boT«  instances  to  take  place  on  the  day  on  which 
M  uncleanness  was  contracted.  A  higher  d^ree  of 
ndeanneas  resulted  from  prolonged  gonorrhea  in 
mlm,  and  menstruation  in  women.  Contact  with 
moiu  in  the  above  states,  or  even  with  clothing  or 
imitore  that  had  been  used  by  them  while  in  tiiose 
Jitei»  involved  uncleanness  in  a  minor  d^ree  (Lev. 
r,  5-11, 21-24).  In  cases  of  childbirth  the  sacrifice 
ia  increased  to  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  with  a 
^eon  or  turtle-dove  (Lev.  xii.  6).  'i'he  unclean- 
tme*  already  specified  were  comparatively  of  a  mild 
lancter:  the  more  severe  were  connected  with 
nth,  which,  viewed  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  was  in 
m  highest  degree  contaminating.  To  this  head  we 
iftr  the  two  cases  of  (1.)  touching  a  corpse,  or  a 
rare  (Norn.  xix.  16),  or  even  killing  a  man  in  war 
Hum.  zzxi.  19);  and  (2.)  leprosy,  which  was  re- 
trded  by  the  Hebrews  as  nothing  less  than  a  living 
ealh.  The  ceremonies  of  purification  in  the  first 
r  theae  two  cases  are  detailed  in  Num.  xix.  The 
drificatian  of  the  leper  was  a  yet  more  formal  pi-o- 
sediog,  and  indicated  the  highest  pitch  of  uuclean- 
tm.  The  rites  are  described  in  Lev.  xiv.  4-32. 
he  two  stages  of  the  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
hich  todc  place  outside  the  camp,  the  re-admission 
r  the  leper  to  the  community  of  men ;  the  second, 
efere  the  sanctuary,  his  re-admission  to  communion 
ith  God.  In  the  first  stage,  the  slaughter  of  the 
M  bird  and  the  dismissal  of  the  other,  symbolixed 
le  punishment  of  death  deserved  and  fully  remitted. 
1  tiie  second,  the  use  of  oil  and  its  application  to 
le  aune  parts  of  the  body  as  in  the  consecration  of 
rierta  (Lev.  viii.  23,  24),  symbolized  the  re-dedi- 
ition  of  the  leper  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  The 
mmoniei  to  be  observed  in  the  purification  of  a 
Mue  or  a  garment  infected  with  leprosy,  were 
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identical  with  the  first  stage  of  (he  proceedings 
used  for  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  33-53).  The  necessity 
of  purification  was  extended  in  the  post-Babylonian 
period  to  a  variety  of  unauthoriz^i  cases.  Cups 
and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and  couches,  were  washed 
as  a  matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mark  vii.  4). 
The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals  was  con- 
ducted in  a  formal  manner  (Mark  vii.  3),  and 
minute  regulations  are  laid  down  on  this  subject  in 
a  treatise  of  the  Mishoa,  entitled  Yadaitn,  Wliat 
may  have  been  the  specific  causes  of  uncleanness  in 
those  who  came  up  to  purify  themselves  before  the 
Passover  (John  xi.  55),  or  in  those  who  had  takeu 
upon  themselves  the  Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xxi.  24, 
26),  we  are  not  informed ;  in  either  case  it  may 
have  been  contact  with  a  corpse,  though  in  the  latter 
it  would  rather  appear  to  have  been  a  general  puri- 
fication preparatory  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vow.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
distinctive  feature  in  the  Mosaic  rit»  of  purification 
is  their  expiatory  character.  The  idea  of  unclean- 
ness was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew.  But  with  all 
other  nations  simple  ablution  sufficed :  no  sacrifices 
were  demanded.  The  Jew  alone  was  taught  by  the 
use  of  expiatory  offerings  to  discern  to  its  lull  extent 
the  connexion  between  the  outward  sign  and  the  in- 
ward fount  of  impurity. 

Pnrim,  the  annual  festival  instituted  to  com- 
monorate  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in  Persia 
from  the  massacre  with  which  they  were  threatened 
through  the  machinations  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.). 
It  was  probably  called  Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony. 
Their  great  eoemj  Haman  appears  to  have  been 
very  supei-stitious,  and  much  given  to  casting  lots 
(Esth.  iii.  7).  They  gave  the  name  Purim,  or  Lots, 
to  the  commemorative  festival,  because  he  had 
thrown  lots  to  ascertain  what  day  would  be  ausipi- 
dons  for  him  to  can*y  into  effect  the  bloody  decree 
which  the  king  had  issued  at  his  instance  (Esth.  ix. 
24  u  The  festival  lasted  two  days,  and  was  r^u- 
larly  obsei-ved  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar ;  but  if 
the  14th  happened  to  fall  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  the 
second  or  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festival  was  deferred  till  the  next  day. 
The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  their  modern  usage 
respecting  it,  are  curious.  A  preliminary  fast  was 
appointed,  odled  "the  fiist  of  Esther,"  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  13th  of  Adar,  in  memory  of  the  fast 
which  Esther  and  her  maids  observed  (Esth.  iv.  16). 
If  the  13th  was  a  Sabbath,  the  fast  was  put  back 
to  the  fiflh  day  of  the  week.  According  to  modem 
custom,  as  soon  as  the  stars  begin  to  appear,  when 
the  14th  of  the  month  has  commoiced,  candles  am 
lighted  up  in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  the  people 
assemble  in  the  synagogue.  After  a  short  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  the  raiding  of  the  Book  of  Esther 
commences.  The  book  is  written  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  on  a  roll  called  '*  the  Roll"  {MegiUah). 
The  reader  translates  the  text,  as  he  goes  on,  into 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  place,  and  makes  com- 
ments on  particular  passages.  He  reads  in  a  his- 
trionic manner,  suiting  his  tones  and  gestum  to 
the  changes  in  the  subject  matter.  When  he  comes 
to  the  name  of  Haman  the  whole  congr^tion  cry 
out,  "  May  his  name  be  blotted  out,"  or  **  Let  the 
name  of  the  ungodly  perish.**  When  the  MegilUh 
is  read  through,  the  whole  congregation  exclaim, 
*'  Cursed  be  Haman ;  blessed  be  Mordecai ;  cursed 
be  Zoresh  Tthe  wife  of  Haman) ;  blessed  be  Esther ; 
cursed  be  all  idolaters ;  blessed  be  all  Isnelites,  and 
bleMed  be  Harbonah  who  hanged  Haman."    The 
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volume  is  then  lolminl  j  rolled  up^  In  the  morning 
wervice  in  llw  lynagogue,  on  the  14t1i,  hIW  the 
prayers  ^^  pos^g*  >*  ■'■'^  from  the  Law  (E»^ 
ifii.  8-16)  wliidi  rebla  the  datrwtion  of  (he 
Amaletit™.  the  people  of  Am  (1  Swn.  it.  8J,  the 
■uppoHd  KDMstor  of  Hunan  (Eath.  iii.  1).  The 
Megillsh  it  thm  rend  «g*in  in  the  same  nnnaer. 
The  14th  of  Adw,  «  the  tbij  4iy  of  the  de- 
lirennce  of  the  Jein,  ii  more  loleraBly  kept  than 
tbe  13th  ;  hat  irben  tlM  MrricK  in  the  ijn^ogne  ii 
over,  all  gire  thetnielTea  op  to  menymakii^.  On 
the  15th  the  njoidng  ii  cantinued.  When  tbe 
month  Adar  used  [o  be  doabled,  in  the  Jewi>fa  leap- 
yeir,  the  feitival  was  itpeated  oo  the  I4th  and 
15th  of  the  Hcond  Adir.  Evald,  in  aupport  nf  hi* 
theoiy  that  there  via  in  pntrisrdial  limea  a  reli- 
gious fertind  av  erery  new  and  full  moon,  conjec- 
tures that  Purim  nas  originallf  the  full  moon  lost 
of  Adar,  as  the  Pasnver  »3s  that  of  Nisan,  and 
Tabenmdea  that  of  Tbri.  It  was  snegeXed  tint 
b;  Kepler  that  the  Jo^H)  tSr  'lovlaiw  of  JiJui 
V.  1,  waa  the  fea$t  of  Puiim.  The  qneation  is  a  dif- 
ficult one.  It  aeems  to  he  generally  allowed  that 
the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Fathers  that  the  feast 
was  Pentecut,  and  that  bf  Cocceius  that  it  was 
TabeinacleSp  are  precluded  by  the  goianl  course 
of  the  Darratire,  and  espednlly  by  John  if,  35, 
compotad  with  t.  1.  The  inlerfal  iudicated  by  a 
companion  of  thee  leili  could  tcarcely  hare  ex- 
tended beyond  Xisan.  The  choice  is  thus  left  be- 
tween Pni'im  and  the  Passover.  The  principal 
objections  to  rurim  ate,  (a)  that  it  was  not  neces- 
Biry  to  go  up  to  Jemsaletn  to  keep  the  (eatiral  [ 
{!,)  that  it  is  not  very  likely  that  our  Lord  would 
iiuve  nmde  a  point  of  paying  e^^pecial  honour  to  a 
fi^tiva]  which  appears  to  hare  had  but  a  Tety  small 
i-cligious  elrment  in  it,  and  which  seems  rather  to 
hare  been  the  means  of  keeping  alive  a  feeling  of 
iiatioiial  revenge  and  hati-ed.  On  the  whole,  the 
only  reil  objection  to  the  Passover  seems  to  be  the 
want  of  the  article  before  lo/mj.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  difliculty  is  no  small  one,  though  it 
di>es  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  grare 
objections  which  lie  against  the  feast  of  Purim, 

Pnrso.  The  Hebrews,  when  on  n  journey,  were 
prVTideil  nilh  a  leg  (variously  teimed  cit,  tsf^ir, 
and  chiirit),  in  which  they  aurted  tlirir  money 
(Gen.  .ilii.  35 ;  Prov,  i.  14,  Tii.  20;  Is.  ilvi.  6), 
.ind,  if  they  were  merrfiants,  also  their  weights 
(neut.«T.13;Mic.vi.lI).  This  bug  is  described 
in  tlie  N.T.  bf  the  tenos  eaxiyricy  (Luke  i.  4, 
lii.  33,  xxii.  35,  36],  and  y\ci<iaiKoiiar  (John  lii. 
ti.  xiii.  29).  Tbe  girdle  alw  served  ns  n  purH 
(Matt.x.  9;  Uarkvi.  S).  Ladies  wore  ornamental 
purses  (Is.  iii.  23). 

Pnt(lChr.i.8;  Nah.iii.9).  [I'liiri.] 
FBte'oli,  tlwgiBit  L-inding-pLict  oTti-aTellers  to 
Italy  from  the  Levant,  and  the  harbour  to  which 
the  Alcxandriau  con^hins  brought  thrir  cargoes 
(Acts  >ivii.  13).  I'uleoli  nn.  nt  Hint  period  a 
pLiec  of  very  gieat  importance.  We  cannot  elucid- 
ate this  belter  than  by  saving  that  the  celebrated 
Iny  which  is  now  ••  (he  bay  of  Naples,"  and  In 
early  timra  was  "  the  bay  of  Cumae,"  was  then 
cilled  "  Siam  Puteolanu*.  The  cily  was  at  the 
Dorth-castcin  nnglc  of  tlic  bny.  TIk  earlier  name 
^gfPuteoli,  when  tbe  lowci-  part  of  Italy  was  Gieek, 
^^^  DicnearchuL  The  wonl  Puteoli  waa  a  ti-uc 
e  fiwn  the  Strang  mincial 
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ocFun"  ordv  (Dent.  TIT.  5)  in  t^'bt  of  dean '■ 
m.-dsaith^  rendering  of  the  Heb.  dtsAfe.  the  uue 
apparently  of  solne  qiecies  of  antdope,  tboDgh  ft  is 
by  no  meu*  aiy  to  identify  it.  Tlie  Creek  T^y 
affO)  denotes  an  animal  with  >  "  while  luap," 
and  is  used  by  Herodotus  (ir.  193)  a*  tba  aaar  of 
some  Libyan  deer  or  antelope.  It  ia  moal  to  ■)»- 
tify  the  pj/^oi;  of  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  writm  with 
tbe  addax  of  North  Africa,  Snbia,  Ac  {AMaz 
waoiuaadattit) ;  but  we  cannot  re^rd  this  poiH 
as  saUs&ctorily  aettled.  We  ar«  inclined  Is  CBB- 
uder  the  rirfafyat,  or  pwrgto,  aa  a  gaierx:  Ban 
to  denote  any  of  tbe  widlo-mmpcd  anUlopn  it 
North  Afrita,  Syria,  tie.  Whether,  however,  tin 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  correct  in  tbeir  inteipretatiai 
cf  (fisAfSn  is  another  quBtioo. 


Qnalla  (Heb.  sH<h.  t^Utc).  That  the  Hebe* 
worf  (Ei.  ivi,  13;  Num.  iL  31,  32)  ii  (ometly 
rendeied  "quails,"  is,  we  think,  beyond  dsslt 
Ludoif  has  endeavDaied  to  diow  that  the  alib 
wei-e  locusts.'  Rudbeck  has  arfued  in  &t«ot  li 
the  allaj!  meaning  "  flying-fid,"  aooie  tftaa  J 
the  genus  EnKftia.  uumbsg,  tram  haVing  (t- 
served  a  number  of  "flying-fiii"  lyii^  deal  ■ 
the  shore  near  Elim.  believed  that  tilu  wu  tbe  M 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wildemesa,  and  named  tk 
lisb  "  Trigla  Israelitnram."  Hermann  tob  iir 
HardI  supposed  that  the  Ixast  bird  {Pa^/' 
Rosea)  was  intended ;  and  recently  Mr.  VoHW 
ha>  advanced  an  O|niuon  that  "red  geeae"  of  Ik 
geuus  Cianrca  are  to  be  understood  by  tbe  Hetre* 
teiTn.  Some  writen,  while  they  bold  that  tbe  ori- 
ginal word  denola  "quails,"  are  of  optnloa  tlwl  > 
Bpedes  of  Sand-grouse  (Fteroclet  ale/iain),  f» 
quent  in  tbe  Bible  lands,  is  also  included  under  lit 
leim.     It  it  clear,  however,  that  the  »/!ie  of  tit 
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Tentatencb  and  the  I05(h  Pl  deDOlct  th<  common 
"qiuil"  {Cotamle  dactyliioaant),  lod  no  other 
binl.  The  Hebrew  word  ill&i  is  undoublndlf  iden- 
tial  with  the  Ambic  laiici,  s  "  quail,"  The  tx- 
frrmoa  "  u  it  were  two  cabiti  (high)  upon  the 
tafc  of  the  euth"  (Nam.  li.  31)  ie  eipUioed  faf 
tht  LXX.,  bf  the  Volg.,  and  b;  JoKphni,  to  rdcr 
to  the  bnght  at  which  the  quaili  flew  abore  the 
;;rauDd,  in  their  eihauntcd  omditiou  from  Omr  long 
tiight.  Ai  to  the  oiormoDi  qnutitiM  which  the 
least  meeaiful  larMlite  if  add  to  hsre  taken,  rii. 
"  tea  booien,"  in  the  iptix  of  ■  sight  and  two 
da;*,  there  ii  everj  riMon  Tor  believing  that  the 
"  hDmen "  here  ipokBi  of  do  not  dowts  tttictlT 
Iha  meuore  of  that  name,  but  aimplj  ■■  a  heap : 
thia  ia  the  eiplanation  girea  hj  Oiikeloa  and  the 
Aralnc  nrtiona  of  Snadiai  aod  Erpepina,  in  Num. 
xi.  31.  The  louJits  would  have  had  little  difG- 
olItT  in  capturing  large  quantities  of  thcK  birdi, 
m  thej  are  known  to  arrive  at  placea  lotnetiinee  60 
<nii[rietelj'  ohaoiled  bj  their  flight  u  to  be  mdilf 
takai,  not  In  nets  onlf,  but  bf  the  hand.  They 
"  iprMd  the  qnaili  round  about  the  camp  :"  thii 
WM  for  the  pnrpose  of  drying  them.  The  f^rp- 
-tiaoaaimilarlj  prepared  these  birds.  The  eipreiiion 
"  quails  fiom  the  lea"  (Num.  li.  31)  mutt  not  be 
reatricted  to  denote  that  the  birdi  came  from  the 
aa  aa  thnr  itartjug -point,  but  it  mnst  be  taken  to 
rhdir  the  direction  from  which  thej  wen  comiDg. 
Tin  quaili  were,  at  the  time  of  the  event  narrated 
in  the  ncred  vritjnga,  oa  their  apring  journey  of 
sugTStion  nofthwarda.  It  ia  interatir^  to  note  the 
time  ipediied,  ^*  it  was  at  even  "  that  thej  begau 
to  anire ;  and  they  no  doubt  continued  to  come 
all  the  night.  Uan;  obacrrers  have  recorded  that 
-the  qaaQ  migtatee  ij  otgbt.  The  qoail  {Colurnix 
■daetsUKmam),  the  only  fpedes  of  the  genua  known 
to  migrate,  haa  a  very  wide  ^graphlod  range. 

Qnar^  a  Chriatian  of  Corinth  (Rom.  ivi.  S3). 
Then  la  the  naoal  tradition  that  be  wat  one  d  the 
Sertntjr  diaciplei ;  and  it  la  alao  eaid  (hat  he  ullim- 
■tdf  became  hlahop  of  Berytna. 

Quttnlsa,  a  military  term,  signifying  a  guard 
of  four  widiera,  two  of  whom  were  attached  to  the 
penu  of  a  priaoner,  while  (he  other  two  kept  watdi 
.Mitnla  the  door  of  his  cell  (Ads  lil.  4). 

QOMB  (mnfcAl,  thigil,  gtl/trii).  Of  the  three 
Hibrew  termi  cited  as  the  eqaivalents  of  "  queen  " 
is  (he  A.  v.,  the  first  alone  is  applied  to  a  queen- 
rcgmmt;  tha  first  and  aecond  equally  to  a  queen- 
-amaart,  without,  howerer,  implying  the  dignity 
which  tn  Ennqiean  cstiooi  attadiee  to  that  posi> 
tioB  ;  add  the  third  to  the  qoeen-tnoUer,  to  whom 
that  dignity  Is  transferred  in  Oriental  conrti.  The 
etftnolo^eal  ferce  of  the  words  accords  with  their 
npplicatiaii.  MalcHt  ia  the  leminlne  of  meltdi, 
'■  kiof."  BUgit  ilmpIy  meau  ■■  wife."  G&irtJi, 
on  the  other  hand,  ie  eiprtesive  of  aathority:  It 
nieiins  **  powerful  "  or  "  mistress."  It  would 
therefore  he  apj^ied  to  the  female  who  eiercised  the 
'-'-—*  authority ;  and  this,  in  an  Oriental  bouee- 
not  the  wife  bat  the  mother  of  the  master. 
^  ai  auch  an  amngement  at  first  sight  ap- 
ptan,  H  ia  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  polygamy. 

Qutm  of  Hamn.  In  Jer.  vii.  IS,  ilir.  17,  IB, 
19,  35,  the  Hi 
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of  the  Utter ;  and  the  Targnm  Kiiden  throughout 
"  the  star  of  heaven."  Kirdier  la  in  fevour  of 
some  constellation ,  the  Pleiads  or  HyadeL  It  k 
generally  believed  that  the  "  queen  of  heaven  '  ia 
the  moon,  wonhipped  as  Athtaroth  or  Astarte,  to 
whom  the  Hebrew  women  offered  cakes  in  the 
streets  of  Jemaalem.  The  Babylonian  Venus  was 
also  styled  "  the  queen  of  heaven."  Mr.  Layard 
identifia  Ueia,  "  the  second  deity  mentioned  by 
Diodarua,  with  Aitarte,  Mylitla,  or  Venus,"  ao^ 
with  the  "  '  queen  of  hrarea,'  frequently  mentiooed 
in  the  lacred  Totumes.  .  .  .  The  planet  which  bore 
her  name  waa  aacred  to  her,  and  In  the  Aasyrian 
ecnlptarai  a  atar  Is  placed  upon  her  head.  She  was 
called  Beltli,  becauae  ihe  waa  the  female  form  of 
the  great  divinity,  or  Baal."  With  the  cakes 
(emtKnlm)  which  were  offered  in  her  honour,  with 
incense  and  libatjona,  Selden  compares  the  vItitm 
(A,V.  *'b™n")orEp.ofJer.43. 

ttnlokaanda,  tit*,  more  properly  the  Sians 
(Acts  iivii.  17j,  the  broad  and  deep  bight  on  the 
North  African  coat  between  Carthage  aod  Gyrene, 
The  name  is  derived  &om  Sert.  an  Arabic  word  for 
a  desert.  For  two  i-easons  this  r^on  waa  an  object 
of  peculiar  dread  to  the  ancioit  navigitora  of  the 
Meditemntan.  partly  because  of  (he  drifting  sand) 
and  the  heat  along  the  shore  itiel^  but  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  shatlowB  and  the  ancerlain  currenta  of 
water  in  the  bay.  There  were  properly  two  Syrtes : 
the  eastern  or  larger,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra ; 
and  the  western  or  smaller,  now  the  Ovlf  of  Cabts. 
It  is  the  fonner  lo  which  our  attention  is  directed 
in  this  pamge  of  the  Ada. 

Qnintof  JCanuniu,  2  Alacc  li.  34.  [See 
Masltds  T.] 

QniTiT.  Two  distinct  Hebrew  terms  are  repre- 
sented by  this  word  in  the  A.  V,  (I.)  nili. 
This  occurs  only  in  Gen.  nvii.  3.  It  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  has  the  foroe  of  hanging.  The 
pasi^e  itself  affords  do  doe  lo  ita  meaning.  It 
may  therefore  dgnily  either  a  quiver  or  a  suspended 
weapon — for  inatance,  soch  a  aword  as  in  our  own 
langnage  was  formerly  tailed  a  "  hanger."  (2.) 
aJ^M.  The  root  of  this  word  is  mwert^n.  It  ia 
connected  with  arrows  only  in  Lam.  Hi.  13.  Ita 
other  occurtTDcn  are  Job  mix.  23,  Is.  aii.  6,  and 
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Jer.  r.  16.  In  each  of  these  the  LXX.  translate  it 
by  "  quiver/*  with  two  exceptions,  Job  xxxix.  23, 
and  Ps.  cxxvii.  5.  As  to  the  thing  itself,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Bible  to  indicate  either  its  form  or 
mateiial,  or  in  what  way  it  was  carried. 
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Sa'amahf  a  son  of  Cush,  and  father  of  the 
Cushite  Sheba  and  Dedan.  The  tribe  of  Raamah 
became  artei*wards  renowned  as  traders  (Ex.  xivii. 
22).  Of  the  settlement  of  Raamah  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  there  are  several  indications. 
Ti-aces  of  Dedan  are  very  faint ;  but  liaamah  seems 
to  be  recovered  in  the  *Ptyfjui  of  Ptol.  vi.  7,  and 
'Pijytia  of  St«ph.  Byzant 

Baasii'ahi  one  of  the  chiefs  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  7).  In  £zr.  ii.  2  he  is  called 
Kkrlaiah. 

Saam'ses,  Ex.  1. 10.    [Rameses.] 

Sab'bah,  the  name  of  several  ancient  places  both 
east  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  1.  A  very  strong 
place  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  when  its 
name  is  first  introduced  in  the  sacred  records  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites.  In  five  passages 
(Deut.  iii.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  26,  xvii.  27;  Jer.  xlix. 
2 ;  Ez.  xxi.  20)  it  is  styled  at  length  Rabbath  of 
the  Ammonites,  or,  children  of  Ammon ;  but  else- 
where (Josh.  xiii.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii.  27,  29 ; 
1  Chr.  XX.  1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  3 ;  Ez.  xxv.  5 ;  Amos  i. 
14)  simply  Rabbaii.  It  appeal's  in  the  sacred  re- 
cords  as  the  single  city  of  the  Ammonites.  When 
fii-fit  named  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  is  mentioned  as  containing  the  bed  or  sarcopha- 
gus of  the  giant  Og  (Deut.  iii.  11).  It  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  tenitory  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan  ; 
the  border  of  Gad  stops  at  "  Aroer,  which  faces 
Rabbah"  (Josh.  xiii.  25).  David's  fii-st  Ammonite 
campaign  appears  to  have  occun*ed  early  in  his 
reign.  A  part  of  the  army,  under  Abishai,  was 
sent  as  far  as  l^bbah  to  keep  the  Ammonites  in 
check  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14),  but  the  main  force 
under  Joab  remained  at  Medeba  (I  Chr.  xix.  7). 
The  following  year  the  Ammonite  war  was  re- 
sumed, and  this  time  Rabbah  was  made  the  main 
point  of  attack  (xi.  1).  Joab  took  the  command, 
and  was  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  army.  The 
siege  must  have  lasted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two 
years.  The  sallies  of  the  Ammonites  appear  to 
have  foimod  a  main  feature  of  the  siege  (2  Sam. 
xi.  17,  &c.).  At  the  end  of  that  time  Joab  suo- 
Lveiled  in  capturing  a  poi-tion  of  the  place — the 
*•  city  of  waters,"  ^at  is,  the  lower  town,  so  called 
from  its  containing  the  perennial  stream  which 
rises  in  and  still  flows  through  it.  But  the  citadel, 
which  rises  abruptly  on  the  noilh  side  of  the  lower 
town,  a  place  of  very  great  strength,  still  remained 
to  be  taken ;  and  the  honour  of  this  capture,  Joab 
insists  on  i-eserving  for  the  king.  The  waters  of 
the  lower  city  once  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers, 
the  fate  of  the  citadel  was  certain.  The  provisions 
also  were  at  last  exhausted,  and  shortly  afler  David's 
arrival  the  fortress  was  taken.  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  city  was  demolished,  or  whether  David 
was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  its  inmates.  In 
the  time  of  Amos,  two  centuries  and  a  half  later, 
it  had  again  a  *'  wall "  and  "  ])alaoe8,"  and  was 
still  the  sanctuary  of  Molech— «*  the  king"  (Am. 
i   14).    So  it  was  also  at  the  date  of  the  invasion 
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of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlix.  2,  3),  when  its  de- 
pendent towns  are  mentioned,  and  when  it  is  named 
in  such  terms  as  imply  that  it  was  of  eqnal  im- 
portance with  Jerusalem  (EIz.  xxi.  20).  At  BaUah, 
no  doubt  Baalis,  king  of  the  Bene-Ammoa  (Jer.  zL 
14),  held  such  court  as  he  could  mmtc;  tad 
within  its  walls  was  plotted  the  attadE  of  lihimrl, 
which  coat  Gedaliah  his  life,  and  drcvra  Jcraniah 
into  Egypt.  In  the  period  between  the  (M  mA 
New  Testaments,  Rabbath- Ammon  vppmn  to  kavt 
been  a  phu»  of  much  importance,  and  tho  aeaM  ef 
many  contests.  It  lay  on  the  road  betwcea  HmIAob. 
and  Bosra,  and  was  the  last  place  at  wldeh  a  ilMk 
of  water  could  be  obtained  for  the  joninef  aeraB 
the  desert,  while  as  it  stood  on  the  cowling  «f  tb 
richer  and  more  civilized  oonntr^,  it  jEbmied  a  ii^ 
portant  garrison  station  for  repelling  tht  Imaankm 
of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert.  From  Ptoliy 
Philadelpbus  (b.c.  285-247)  it  leoeired  the  bon 
of  Philadelpheia.  Its  ancient  name,  thoa^  mdv  a 
cloud,  was  still  used :  it  is  mentioiied  bj  BolybiM 
under  the  hardly  altered  form  of  RahfaatimaBa.  At 
the  Christian  era  Philaddpboa  formed  the  ewtew 
limit  of  the  region  of  Penien.  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Decapolis,  and  as  far  down  as  the  4tli 
century  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  lemarkaUe 
and  strongest  cities  of  the  whole  of  Coele-Syriik 
Philadelpheia  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  faiiJiop, 
and  was  one  of  the  nineteen  sees  of  **  Paiestina 
tertia,"  which  were  subordinate  to  Bostnu  The 
church  still  remains  '*  in  excellent  preserratioo,'* 
with  its  lofly  steeple.  Ammdn  lies  about  22  mils 
from  the  Jordan,  at  the  eastern  apex  of  a  triai^ 
of  whidi  Heshbon  and  eaSjUt  form  respectively  tbs 
southern  and  northern  points.  It  is  about  14  miks 
from  the  former,  and  12  from  the  latter.  It  lies  is 
a  valley  which  is  a  branch,  or  perhaps  the  maio 
course,  of  the  Wady  Zcrka,  usually  identified  with 
the  Jabbok.  The  MoieUAjnthdn^  or  water  of 
Amman,  a  mere  streamlet,  rises  within  the  ban 
which  contains  the  ruins  of  the  town.  Wlun  tbe 
Moslems  conquered  Syria  they  found  the  city  ia 
mins  ;  and  in  ruins  remarkable  for  their  extent  and 
desolation  even  for  Syria,  the  '*  Land  <^  ruins,"  it 
still  remains.  The  public  buildings  are  said  to  be 
Roman,  in  general  character  like  those  at  Jtraak, 
except  the  citadel,  which  is  described  as  <^  lai^ 
f^uare  stones  put  together  without  cement,  and 
which  is  probably  more  ancient  than  the  rest.  The 
remains  of  private  houses  scattered  on  both  side*  of 
the  stream  ai-e  very  extensive.— >8.  Although  then 
is  no  trace  of  the  (act  in  the  Bible,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name  of  Rabbah  was  abo 
attached  in  Biblical  times  to  the  diief  dty  of  Moabi 
Its  Biblical  name  is  Ar,  but  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Eusebius  that  in  the  4th  century  it  possessed  the 
special  title  of  liabbath  Moab.  This  name  was  fvr 
a  time  displaced  by  Areopolis.  JRabba  lies  on  the 
highlands  at  the  S.E.  quarter  of  the  Dead  Ses, 
between  Kerak  and  Jihel  SA&Adn.— 8.  A  dty  of 
Judah,  named  with  Kiijath-jearim  in  Josh.  xv.  *iO 
only.  No  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  dis* 
covered.— 4.  In  one  passage  (Josh.  xi.  8)  ZiDON  is 
mentioned  with  the  afBx  Rabbah — Zidon-rabbsh. 
This  is  preserved  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  though 
in  the  text  it  is  translated  **  great  Zidon." 

SablNith  of  the  Children  of  kymni^^  and  S. 
of  the  Asunonitea.  This  is  the  full  a^^latioB  of 
the  place  commonly  given  as  Rsbbael  It  occur* 
only  in  Deut.  iii.  11,  and  Ez.  xxi.  20. 

Bablii,  a  title  of  respect  given  by  the  Jews  ta 
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iV  «pccinl  eignilicsnce  u  a  poa- 

IDfBt,  sod,  like  the  "  mf"  ip  litloafrnpect  among 
mnelTe*,  or  in  BQch  tenni  u  iloiaagaeai,  Moa- 
tteoT,  to  br  merely  piut  uf  the  formal  luldreu. 
riw  title  Hnbbi  i>  not  known  to  hsTe  been  used 
bclbre  the  reign  of  Uerod  the  Grent,  and  i>  thonght 

pots  bMWKD  the  [ivai  ichoob  of  Hillel  and 
jhunmai.  Kabbi  was  consdeied  a  higher  title  than 
Bab,  Hint  Rablna  higher  than  ifabbl. 

BabUtb,  a  town  in  the  Icn-ilorv,  perhapi  on 
dK  bonndary,  of  Inachar  (Josh.  lii.  20  only). 

Babba'ni,  Johnii.  ie.    QIUddi.]. 

B>b-lbK  u  fouDd  o]ily  in  Jer.  mil.  3  and  13. 
In  both  placee  it  is  a  title  borne  by  Kei^l-xhamer. 
It  h«  already  been  ihown  that  Kergalihamer 
»  probnbly  identical  with  the  king  called  by  the 
3ndti  KeriEliwar.  [Ni:iuixi^1[arezi:r.]  Thii 
king,  aa  well  aa  certain  other  impoilant  p^iwjmi^, 
a  found  to  bmr  the  tillc  in  the  Babylonian  Id- 
(ctipttoDs.  It  ii  vritlen  indeed  wilh  a  tomewhst 
liflcrent  loeallHtioa,  being  read  at  Bahn-Emga  hy 
sir  H.  Itawliiuon.  Th«  sign  it'icat  ion  is  Hjmewhit 
KMlbtiul-  Saini  it  most  certainly  *^  great,"  or 
*  diief ;"  but  Mag,  or  Einga,  is  an  obwure  term. 


It  has  been   c 

"  Magus,"  but  this  identjhcntioo  is  Tery  uncertain. 

Sir  H.   Kavlinion  inclines   to  tniuUta   emga  by 

Bkb'(MB».     lUnSHAEEH  (Efclus.  tlviii.  18). 

Sib'-ttrU.  1,  An  officer  of  the  kii^  of  A^a 
sent  up  with  Tartan  and  RabtJiakeh  against  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  Heidtinh  (2  K,  iriii,  17).— 
S.  One  of  the  princes  of  Xebuchidntitar,  who  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Jemialem.  B.C.  5SS  (Jer. 
mil.  3.  13).  Ilabairis  it  probably  mther  the 
name  of  an  oHia  than  of  an  indiyldusl,  the  word 
signifying  chief  eunuch ;  in  Dan.  i.  3,  Aihpenai  ia 
called  the  master  of  the  eunuchs  (Rab-NUisiiD).  It 
is  not  improbable  that  in  Jeremiah  iiili.  we  have 
not  only  the  title  of  the  Kalisarlt  giTen,  but  hb 
name  nlio.  either  Sanecbim  (ver,  3)  or  (ver.  13) 
Kebu-idioabnD  (worehipper  of  h'ebo,  la.  ilri.  I), 

Bab'ihak8h(2K.iriii.,iU.;  It.  uiri.,  lurii.  •. 
S/Aaca),  one  of  the  officers  of  tlw  king  of  Assyria 
sent  against  Jeruaalan  in  the  reign  of  Heielaafa. 
Sennacherib,  having  taken  other  cities  of  Judah,  was 
DOW  besieging  Lsdiisb;  and  Heiekiah,  terri6<d  at 
hit  piDgreia,  and  losing  for  a  time  his  tinn  faith  in 
GoJ,  sendi  to  Lnchish  with  an  ofler  of  submission 
and  tribute.  But  Sennacherib,  not  content  with 
this,  sends  a  great  host  against  Jerusalem  under 
Tartan,  RabB.-iria,  and  Kababakeh ;  not  so  much, 
apparently,  with  the  object  of  immediately  engaging 
in  the  siege  of  the  city,  as  with  the  idea  that,  In 
lis  preaent  disheortmei!  slate,  the  sight  of  an  army, 
combined  with  the  ihratts  and  spedous  promlM 
of  liabshakeh,  might  induce  a  surrender  at  ODoe. 
Slatiy  have  inuypned,  from  the  familiarity  of  Kab- 
ahakeh  with  Hebrew,  that  he  either  was  a  Jewish 
deserter  or  an  apostate  captive  of  Ismel.     Being  nn- 

kiah,  who,  in  the  citremity  of  hit  peril  retutniag 
to  ti-ust  iu  the  help  of  the  Lord,  is  encoun^ed  t^ 
the  wuids  and  preaJLiions  of  Isaiafa,  RababaGdi  goH 
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back  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  now  departed 
from  Lachish.  The  English  version  takes  I{ab- 
shakeh  as  the  name  of  a  person ;  it  may,  however, 
be  questioned  whether  it  be  not  rather  the  name 
of  the  otHce  which  he  held  at  the  court,  that  of 
chief  cupbearer,  and  Kab-Mag  powibly  the  chief 
priest. 

Ba'oa,  a  term  of  reproadi  used  by  the  Jews  of 
our  Saviour's  i^  (Matt.  v.  22).  Ciitics  are  agreed 
in  deriving  it  from  the  Chaldee  teim  rSkd,  with  the 
sense  of  **  worthless." 

Baoe.    [Games.] 

Ba'ehab.    Rahab  the  harlot  (Matt  i.  5). 

Ba'ohal,  one  of  the  places  which  David  and  his 
followers  used  to  haunt  during  the  period  of  his 
freebooting  life.  It  is  named  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  29 
only. 

Ba'diel,  the  yonnger  of  the  daughtei-s  of  Laban, 
the  wife  of  Jacob,  and  mother  of  Joeeph  and  Ben- 
iamin.  The  incidents  of  her  life  may  be  fonitd  in 
Gen.  ixix.~xxxiii.,  zxxv.  The  story  of  Jacob  and 
Rachel  has  always  had  a  peculiar  interest:  there 
is  that  in  it  which  appeals  to  some  of  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  The  beanty  of  Radiel, 
the  deep  love  with  which  she  was  loved  by  Jacob 
from  their  first  meeUng  by  the  well  of  Haran,  when 
he  showed  to  her  the  simple  courtesies  of  the  desert 
life,  and  kissed  her  and  tokl  her  he  was  Rebekah's 
son;  the  long  servitude  with  which  he  patiently 
served  for  her,  in  which  the  seven  years  "  seemed 
to  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her ;" 
their  marriage  at  last ;  and  the  death  of  Rachel  at 
the  very  time  when  in  giving  birth  to  another  son 
her  own  long-delayed  hopes  were  luxwmplished,  and 
she  had  became  still  more  endeai'ed  to  her  husband ; 
his  deep  grief  and  ever-living  regrets  for  her  loss 
(Gen.  xlviii.  7):  these  things  make  up  a  touching 
tale  of  personal  and  domestic  history  which  has 
kept  alive  the  memory  of  Rachel.  Yet  from  what 
is  reliited  to  us  concerning  her  character  there  docs 
not  seem  much  to  claim  any  high  degree  of  admim- 
tion  and  esteem.  The  discontent  and  fratful  im- 
patience shown  in  her  grief  at  being  for  a  time 
childless,  moved  even  her  fond  huslwnd  to  anger 
(Gen,  xxx.  1,  2).  She  appears  moreover  to  have 
shared  all  the  duplicity  and  falsehood  of  her  family. 
See,  for  instance,  Rachel's  stealing  her  father's 
images,  and  the  ready  dexterity  and  pi'esence  of 
mind  with  which  she  concealed  her  thcfl  (Gen. 
xxxi.).  From  this  incident  we  may  also  infer  that 
she  was  not  altogether  fi-ee  from  the  superstitions 
and  idolatry  whidi  prevailed  in  the  land  whence 
Abraham  had  been  called  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14).— 
RacheTs  tomb. — "  Rachel  died  and  was  buried  in 
the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethleliem.  And 
Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave:  that  is  the 
pilljir  of  Rachefs  grave  unto  this  day  **  (Gen.  xxxv. 
19,  20).  The  site  of  liachel's  tomb,  **  on  the  way 
to  Bethlehem,"  **  a  little  way  to  come  to  Ephrath," 
**  in  the  boi-der  of  Benjamin,"  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. It  is  about  two  miles  S.  of  Jei'usalem,  and 
one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem. 

Badda'ii  one  of  David's  brothei-s,  fiflh  son  of 
Jcsso  (I  Chr.  ii.  14).  Ewald  conjectures  that  he  is 
identical  with  Ret,  but  this  does  not  seem  pi-obaWe. 

Saga'n.  1.  A  place  named  only  in  Jud.  i.  5, 
IT) ;  probably  identical  with  Rages.^2.  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  our  Lord,  son  of  Phaloc  (Luke  iii.  35). 
He  is  the  same  person  with  Keu,  son  of  Peleg. 

Ba'{^  was  an  impoiiant  city  in  north-eastern 
Media,  where  that  country  boixlcred  upon  Paithia. 


It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptnrea,  but 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  (L  14,  ▼.  5. 
vi.  10  and  12,  &c.),  and  twice  in  Judith  (i  5  nal 
15).  Rages  is  a  place  mentiooed  hj  a  great  anmber 
of  profane  writers.  It  appean  aa  Bagfaa  in  the 
Zendavesta,  in  Isidore,  and  in  Stephen ;  aa  Baga  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Darius;  Shi^ae  in  Dons  of 
Samos,  Stnibo, and  Arrian;  and  Rhagaea  in  PtaUmy. 
Properly  speaking.  Rages  ia  a  town,  bat  tha  town 
gave  name  to  a  province  whidb  ia  aomrtimwi  caDed 
Rages  or  Rhagae,  KMnetimes  Rhagiana.  It  qipMrs 
from  the  Zendavesta  that  here  waa  one  of  the  eviie«c 
settlementa  of  the  Aryans,  who  were  mingled,  in 
Rhagiana,  with  two  other  noea,  and  vere  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  heretki.  laidore  adk 
Rages  **  the  greatest  dty  in  Media."  In  the 
troubles  wl^ich  followed  the  death  of  Aleiandrr, 
Rages  appears  to  have  gone  to  decay,  but  it  wa& 
soon  after  rebnilt  by  Seleucns  I.  (Nlcator),  wha 
gave  it  the  name  of  Europus.  Whoi  the  Farttnan^ 
took  it  they  called  it  Anada,  after  the  Anaoei  of 
the  day;  but  it  soon  afterwards  recovered  its  andent 
appellation.  That  appellation  it  haa  ever  dnoe  re- 
tailed, with  cmly  a  slif^t  corruptioiiy  the  nuns 
being  itill  known  by  the  name  ii  Rkey,  These 
ruins  lie  about  five  miles  sooth-east  of  Tdwran, 
and  cover  a  space  4500  yards  long  by  3500  yard> 
broad.  The  walls  are  well  marked,  and  are  of 
prodigious  thickness.  The  modem  Teheran,  built 
out  of  its  ruins,  has  now  superseded  Rhey. 

Bag'uel,  or  Sou'eL  1.  A  prinoe-prieit  of 
Midian,  the  father  of  Zipporah  aooording  to  Ex. 
ii.  21,  and  of  Hobab  aooording  to  Num.  x.  29. 
As  the  fiither-in-law  of  Moses  is  named  Jcthro  is 
Ex.  iii.  1,  and  Hobab  in  Jodg.  iv.  11,  and  per- 
haps in  Num.  x.  29  (though  the  latter  poHa(^ 
admits  of  another  sense),  the  primd  fack  tict 
would  be  that  Raguel,  Jethro,  and  Hobab  woe 
different  names  for  the  same  individual.  Sodi :» 
probably  the  case  with  regaiti  to  the  two  first  at  all 
events,  if  not  with  the  third.  [HonAB.]  Ok 
of  the  names  may  represent  an  olficial  title,  hot 
whether  Jethro  or  Raguel  is  uncertain,  both  bong 
appropiiately  significant.  The  identity  of  Jcthrv 
and  Reuel  is  supported  by  the  indiscriminate  use  cf 
the  names  in  the  LXX.  (Ex.  ii.  16,  18).  Another 
solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  aought  in  the 
loose  use  of  terms  of  relationship  anoong  the  Hebrew*. 
^2.  Another  transcription  of  the  name  Relii. 
occurring  in  Tobit,  where  Raguel,  a  pious  Jew  ot' 
**  Ecbatane,  a  citv  of  Media,"  is  father  of  Sara,  the 
wife  of  Tobias  (Tob.  iii.  7,  17,  &c.). 

Baliab,  or  Ba'chsb,  a  celebrated  wmoan  o:' 
Jericho,  who  received  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua  to 
spy  out  the  land,  hid  them  in  her  bouse  from  the 
pui-suit  of  her  countrymen,  was  saved  with  all  hrr 
family  when  the  Israelites  sacked  the  dty ;  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  Salmon,  and  the  ancestress  of  th« 
Messiah.  Her  histoiy  may  be  told  in  a  few  wnrii;^. 
At  the  time  of  the  anivol  of  the  Israelites  in  Cixiaaa 
8hc  was  a  young  unmarried  woman,  dwelling  iu  a 
house  of  her  own  alone,  though  she  had  a  father  an  i 
mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  Jericho. 
She  was  a  "  harlot,"  and  probably  combioeJ  the 
trade  of  lodging-keeper  for  wayfaring  men.  >h« 
seems  also  to  have  boon  engaged  in  the  manui.ic- 
ture  of  linen  and  the  art  of  dydng,  for  which  u  t 
Phoenicians  weiti  early  famous ;  since  we  find  t;i^ 
flat  roof  of  her  house  covei-ed  with  stalks  of  tlii 
put  there  to  dry,  and  a  stock  of  scarlet  or  cnn>u3 
line  in  her  hou»c.     Hei'  house  was  situated  on  the 
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wall,  probably  near  the  town  gate,  so  as  to  be  con- 
venient  for  persons  coming  in  and  going  oat  of  the 
city.  Rahab  therefore  had  been  well  informed  with 
regard  to  the  events  of  the  Exodus.  She  had  heard 
of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  utter 
destruction  ^  Shon  and  Og,  and  of  the  irresistible 
progress  of  the  Israelitish  host.  The  effect  upon 
her  mind  had  been  what  one  would  not  have  ex* 
pected  in  a  person  of  her  way  of  life.  It  led  her  to 
a  firm  faith  in  Jdiovah  as  the  true  God,  and  to  the 
conviction  that  He  purposed  to  give  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  Israelites.  When  therefore  the  two 
spies  sent  by  Joshua  came  to  her  house,  they  found 
themselyes  under  the  roof  of  one  who,  alone  pro- 
bacy of  the  whole  population,  was  friendly  to  thdr 
nation.  Her  reception  of  the  spies,  the  ailifice  by 
whid)  she  concealed  them  from  the  king,  their 
escape,  and  the  saving  of  Rahab  and  her  &mily  at 
the  capture  of  the  dty,  in  accordance  with  their 
promise,  are  all  told  in  the  narrative  of  Josh.  ii. 
The  narrator  adds,  **  and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel 
unto  this  day,"  not  necessarily  implying  that  she 
was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  that  the  family 
of  strangers  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  head, 
continued  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
As  regards  Rahab  herself,  we  learn  from  Matt.  L  5, 
that  she  became  the  wife  of  Salmon  the  son  of 
Xaasson,  and  the  mother  of  Booz,  Jesse's  grand- 
father. The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  ^mon 
may  have  been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  saved, 
and  that  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit  led  in  his 
case  to  a  more  tender  pa^ion,  and  obliterated  the 
memory  of  any  past  disgrace  attaching  to  her  name. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Matthew,  that  Rahab  became  the 
motiier  of  the  line  from  which  sprung  David,  and 
eventually  Christ ;  for  that  the  Rachab  mentioned 
by  St.  Ifatthew  is  Rahab  the  harlot,  is  as  certain 
as  that  David  in  the  genealogy  is  the  same  person 
as  David  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  pi*ove  Rachab  different  from 
Rahab,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  chronological  dif- 
ficulty, are  singuliurly  absurd.  The  character  of 
Rahab  has  mudh  and  deep  interest.  Dismissing,  as 
inconsistent  with  truth,  the  attempt  to  clear  her 
character  of  stain  by  saying  that  she  was  only  an 
innkeeper,  and  not  a  harlot,  we  may  yet  notice  that 
it  is  very  possible  that  to  a  woman  of  her  country 
and  religion  such  a  calling  may  have  implied  a  &r 
less  deviation  from  the  standaid  of  rooi-ality  than  it 
does  with  us,  and  moreover,  that  with  a  purer  faith 
she  seems  to  .have  entered  upon  a  pui-e  life.  As 
a  caise  of  casuistiy,  her  conduct  in  deceiving  the 
king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with  a  false  tale,  and, 
above  all,  in  taking  part  against  her  own  country- 
men, has  been  much  discussed.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  strict  truth,  either  in  Jew  or  heathen, 
was  a  virtue  so  utterly  unknown  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel,  that,  as  fiu:  as  Rahab  is 
concerned,  the  discussion  is  quite  superfluous.  With 
regard  to  her  taking  part  against  her  own  country- 
men, it  can  only  be  justified,  but  is  fully  justified, 
by  the  circumstance  that  fidelity  to  her  country 
would  in  her  case  have  been  infidelity  to  God,  and 
that  the  higher  duty  to  her  Maker  eclipsed  the  lower 
duty  to  her  native  land.  If  her  own  life  of  shame 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  that  idolatry,  one 
can  readily  understand  what  a  fuilher  stimulus  this 
would  give,  now  that  her  heart  was  purified  by 
£iith,  to  her  desire  for  the  overthrow  of  the  nation 
to  which  she  belonged  by  biith,  and  the  e^itablish• 


ment  of  that  to  which  she  wished  to  belong  by  a 
community  of  &ith  and  hope.  This  view  of  Rahab's 
conduct  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  references  to  her 
in  the  N.  T.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  tells  us  that  *<  by  &ith  the  harlot  Rahab 
perished  not  with  them  that  believed  not,  when  she 
had  received  the  spies  with  peace"  (Heb.  xi.  31) ; 
and  St.  James  fortifies  his  doctrine  of  justification 
by  works,  by  asking,  **  Was  not  Rahab  the  harlot 
justified  by  works,  when  she  had  received  the  mes- 
sengers, and  had  sent  them  out  another  way  ? " 
(Jam.  ii.  25.)  And  in  like  manner  Clement  of 
Rome  says,  *<  Rahab  the  harlot  was  saved  for  her 
faith  and  hospitaUty"  {ad  Corinth,  xii.). 

Balutb,  a  poetical  name  of  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxxiz. 
10 ;  Is.  Ii.  9).  The  same  word  signifies  **  fierce- 
ness, insolence,  pride  ;'*  if  Hebrew,  when  applied  to 
Egypt  it  would  mdicate  the  national  character  of 
the  inhabitants.  Gesenius  thinks  it  was  probably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  but  accommodated  to  Hebrew, 
although  no  likely  equivalent  has  been  found  in 
Coptic,  or,  we  may  add,  in  ancient  Egyptian. 
This  word  occurs  in  a  passage  in  Job  (xxvi.  12), 
where  it  is  usually  traodated,  as.in  the  A.  V.,  in- 
stead of  being  treated  as  a  proper  name.  Rzdiab, 
as  a  name  of  Egypt^  occurs  once  only  without  re- 
ference to  the  Exodus :  this  is  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4.  In 
Is.  XXX.  7  the  name  is  alluded  to. 

Baliam.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  44),  Raham 
is  described  as  the  son  of  Shema  and  £ither  of 
Jorkoam. 

Baliel,  the  more  accurate  form  of  the  familiar 
name  elsewhere  rendered  Rachel  (Jer.  xxxi.  15). 

Balou  Mdtdr,  and  also  geshem,  which,  when  it 
differs  from  the  more  common  word  rndtdr,  signi- 
fies a  more  violent  rain ;  it  is  also  used  as  a  generic 
term,  including  the  early  and  latter  rain  (Jer.  v.  24 ; 
Joel  ii.  23).  Earlt  Rain,  the  rains  of  the  autumn, 
ydreh  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24);  also  moreh 
(Joel  ii.  23).  Latter  Rain,  the  itiin  of  spring, 
malkSsh  (Prov.  xvi.  15 ;  Job  xxix.  23 ;  Jer.  iii.  3  ; 
Hos.  vi.  3;  Joel  ii.  23;  Zech.  x.  1).  The  early 
and  latter  rains  are  mentioned  together  (Deut.  xi. 
14 ;  Jer.  v.  24 ;  Joel  ii.  23 ;  Hos.  vi.  3 ;  James  v. 
7).  Another  word,  of  a  more  poetical  character, 
is  rebUtim,  translated  in  our  version  **  showers " 
(Deut.  xxxii.  2 ;  Jer.  iii.  3,  xiv.  22 ;  Mic.  v.  7 
(Heb.  6) ;  Ps.  Ixv.  10  (Heb.  11),  Ixxii.  6).  The 
Hebrews  have  also  the  word  zerem,  expi'essing  vio- 
lent rain,  storm,  tempest,  accompanied  with  hail — 
in  Job  xxiv.  8,  the  heavy  rain  which  comes  down 
on  mountains;  and  aagrir,  which  occurs  only  in 
Prov.  xxvii.  15,  continuous  and  heavy  rain.  In  a 
country  comprising  so  many  varieties  of  elevation 
as  Palestine,  there  must  of  necessity  occur  con*e- 
sponding  varieties  of  climate.  For  six  months  in 
the  year  no  rain  fails,  and  the  harvests  are  gathered 
in  without  any  of  the  anxiety  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  lest  the  work  be  interrupted  by  unseason- 
able storms.  There  are,  however,  very  considerable, 
and  perhaps  more  than  compensating,  disadvantages 
occasioned  by  this  Icmg  absence  of  rain :  the  whole 
land  becomes  dry,  parched,  and  brown,  the  cisterns 
are  empty,  the  springs  and  fountains  fail,  and  the 
autumnal  rains  are  eagerly  looked  for,  to  prepare 
the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  These, 
the  early  i*ains,  commence  about  the  latter  end  of 
October  or  beginning  of  November,  in  Lebanon  a 
month  ^u-lier:  not  suddenly  but  by  degiees;  the 
husbandman  has  thus  the  opportunity  of  sowing  hia 
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(iekU  of  wfaMt  kad  btriejr.     The  nini  come  mMtl j 
Adih  the  wat  or  *onth-wat  (Loke  xU.  54),  caa- 
tinaiDg  for  two  or  three  daji  U  a  time,  ml  iklling 
chietij  during  the  [light  ^    the  wiod    Uien  ihiflB 
round  to  the  north  or  eait,  ud  terenl  day*  of  fine 
veather  lucceed   {ProT,    ut.   33).      During   the 
muQtbi  of  KoTember  ud  December  the  nine  con- 
tinue to  fell  hfftvily,  bnt  at  IntetTals;  aAerwudJ 
they  return,  only  at  looger  interr*]*,  and  me  leu 
hesry ;   but  at  no  period  daring   the  winter  do 
tliey  mtirelj  oaaH.    Jumary  and  February  are  the 
coldsC  mootbi.  and  anov  &Ua,  umetimea  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  at  Jenualem,  bat  It  doea 
not  lie  long ;  it  is  very  leldoDi  eeea  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  low  pldni.     Riiu  continue*  to  Rdl  moi-e 
or  leaa  duilng  the  month  of  March  ;  it  ia  verf  tore 
in  April,  and  tren  in  Lebonoa  the  thowen  that 
occur  Bi'e  geneially  light.      In  the  valley  of  t 
Jordan  the  barley  harveat  b^ina  aa  early  as  t 
middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  »  fortnight  later ; 
Lebanon  the  grain  ii  aeldoni  r{]>e  before  the  midi 
of  Juof.     [PALEgriNE.]     With  reapect  to  the  d 
tinctioa   between  the   early  and  Che  latter  rail 
Dobinaon  obaervea  that  theic  ars  not  at  the  preet 
day  "any  particular  perioda  of  rain  or  auccesiion 
ahowera,  which  might  be  regarded  aa  distinct  rai 
WSWD9.    The  whole  period  from  October  to  Manji 
DOW  consCitutea  only  one  coatioued  Moaon  of  rnio 
without   any   remilarly  inlerrening  term  of  pro- 
longed fine  weaUier.     Unleai,  thenfiin,  then  bu 
been  aome  change  in  the  climate,  the  early  aud  tht 
latter  mint  for  which  tlw  husbandman  waited  with 
longing,  seem    rulber   to  have    implied   the  tint 
showen  ofautanta  which  rerived  the  parched  and 
thiiity  aoil,  and  prepared  it  for  the  and ;  and  the 
lotet  ahowera  of  spring,  which  Hattinued  to   re- 
freah  and  forward  both  the  ripenbg  cropa  and  the 
vertial  pi'oducta  of  the  fielda  (J:  ~      " 


a&K,  BAITKBIHa 

Maoasteh,  by  ht>  wife  Maarhah.  an  BMolinat 
Ulam  and  Rakem,  who  an  qipuntlj  tiw  Mai 
ofShrreBh(l  Chr.  TJi.  1«). 

Bak'kmti^  one  of  the  tortifiad  iDwna  of  NapbUfi, 
named  between EjuiMaTHindCai>mknn(Mk 
rix.  35). 

Bik'kOB,  one  of  the  tswna  in  the  islMritance  of 
Dan  (Josh.  lii.  46),  ^ipanstlj  net  ftr  diatnt&n 

Bam.  1.  Second  aon  of  HcDn,  and  fidhir  of 
Anminadab  (I  Chr.  ii.  9, 10).--S,  Tb*  fint^wa 
of  JenUimeel  (1  Chr.  iL  35,  ST).—*.  Elibn,  ll* 
«n  of  Barschel  the  Bniite,  la  deMTJbad  m'<i 
the  kindred  of  Ram"  (Job  iiiii.  2).     Kwild  Hn- 


tilie* 


with  Hua  oud  Bui. 

Bnm.    [Srggp;  SicBincES.] 

Baa,  Battering.  Thia  inatrumeDt  of  noBt 
siege  operatima  is  twice  mentioned  in  th*  (X  T. 
{^i.  iv.  2,  ui.  22  [27]) ;  and  aa  both  lAtmm 
are  to  the  latlering-rama  in  use  among  tlw  imi- 
riani  and  Babylonians,  it  will  only  be  neceony  ta 
deacritie  those  which  are  known  from  the  nan- 
menls  to  hare  been  empbysd  in  thdr  B^ia.  h 
att»:king  the  walls  of  a  lort  ordty,  the  fint  rilp 
appenra  to  have  been  to  form  an  inclined  plaat « 
hank  of  earth  (comp.  Ei.  iv.  2,  '■  oat  >  naot 
ngolDit  it"),  by  which  the  beiiegera  could  k>f 
their  hatteriiig-iama  and  other  enginea  to  the  ftot  if 
the  walls.  "  'Hie  batteriug-ranu,  aaja  Mr.  Lafod, 
**  wen  of  serenil  kinds.  Soma  wen  joinid  la 
moreable  towers  which  held  warrion  and  nid 
men.  The  whole  then  formed  on*  gnat  Uuipatay 
building,  the  top  of  whidi  la  upittated  ia  acal^ 
toi-ei  81  on  a  level  with  the  waJla,  and  ««  (v 
rets,  of  the  besieged  city.  In  aooM  bo-reU  ll> 
balleriiig-rem  is  without  wheels;  ft  waa  tbta  pw- 
biipa  conjitructed  upon  the  apot,  and  wa  sot  ir 
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tended  to  be  mored.  .  .  .  The  mode  of  woridDg 
the  nuns  cannot  be  determined  from  the  Assyrian 
flccdptorcs.  It  maj  be  presumed,  from  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  bas-reliefs,  that  they  wei-e  partly 
so^pended  by  a  rope  £utened  to  the  outside  of  the 
machine,  and  that  men  directed  and  impelled  them 
tmn  within.  .  .  .  The  artificial  tower  was  usually 
oocupted  by  two  warriors :  one  discharged  his  arrows 
against  the  besi^ed,  whom  he  was  able,  from  his 
lofty  position,  to  harass  more  etfectually  than  if  he 
had  been  below ;  the  other  held  up  a  shield  for  his 
oompanion's  defence." 

Ba'llia»  Bfatt.  ii.  18,  referring  to  Jer.  xxxi.  15. 
The  original  passage  alludes  to  a  massaci-e  of  Ben- 
jamitea  or  Ephraimites  (comp.  ver.  9,  18),  at  the 
Bamah  in  Benjamin  or  in  Mount  Ephraim.  This 
is  seized  by  the  Evangelist  and  turned  into  a  touch- 
ii^  reference  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents  at 
B^hldiem,  near  to  which  was  (and  is)  the  sepul- 
duc  of  Rachel. 

Xa'mah.     A  word  whidi  in  its  simple  or  com- 
pound shape  forms  the  name  of  several  places  in  the 
Holy  Land ;  one  of  those  which,  like  Gibeah,  Geba, 
Gibeon,  or  Mizpeh,  betrays  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only  in  one  passage 
(Ex.  zri.  24-39),  in  which  it  occurs  four  times, 
each  time  i^endered  in  the  A.  V.   '*  high  place." 
But  in  later  Hebrew  ramtha  is  a  recognised  word 
fyr  a  hill.*»l.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  sdlotment  of '. 
JBcnjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25).     Its  place  in  the  list  is  | 
between  Gibeon  and  Beeroth.     There  is  a  more  | 
pndae  spediication  of  its  position  in  the  invaluable  | 
catalogue  of  the  places  north  of  Jerusalem  which  j 
are  enumerated  by  Isaiah  as  disturbed   by  the  | 
gradoal  approach  of  the  king  of  Assyria  {Is.  x. 
28-32).    At  Michmash  he  crosses  the  ravine ;  and 
then  suooessively  dislodges  or  alarms  Geba,  Ramah, 
and  Gibeah  of  Saul.     E^ch  of  these  may  be  i^eoog- 
DiMd  with  almost  absolute  certainty  at  the  present 
day.     Geba  is  Jeba,  on  the  south  brink  of  tiie  great 
valley ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it,  directly 
between  it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city,  is  er-Ram 
(its  name  the  exact  equivalent  of  ha-K&mah)  on  the 
deration  whidi  its  ancient  name  implies.    Its  dis- 
tance from  the  dty  is  two  hours,  t.  e,  five  English 
tx  six  Roman  miles.   Its  position  is  also  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  notices  of  the  Bible  (Judg.  iv.  5,  xix. 
13  ;  1  K.  XV.  17,  21,  22;  2Chr.  xvi.  1,  5,  6;  Jer. 
2I.  1,  &c).     Its  proximity  to  Gibeah  is  implied  in 
1  Sam.  xxii.  6 ;  Hos.  v.  8 ;  Ezr.  ii.  26 ;  Neh.  vii. 
30 :  the  last  two  of  which  passages  show  also  that 
its  people  returned  after  the  Captivity.   The  Ramah 
in  Keh.  xL  33  occupies  a  difierent  position  in  the 
list,  and  may  be  a  distinct  place  situated  further 
west,  nearer  the  plain.     Er-KAm  was  not  unknown 
to  the  mediaeval  tinvellers,  by  some  of  whom  it  is 
recognised  as  Ramah,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr. 
Bobinson  to  make  the  identiHcation  ceiiain  and 
complete.— 2.  The  home  of  Elkanah,  Samuel's  father 
(1   Sam.  i.  19,  ii.  H),  the  birthplace  of  Samuel 
himself,  his  home  and  official  residence,  the  site  of 
hie  altar  (vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18), 
and  finally  his  burial-place  (xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).     In 
the  present  instance  it  is  a  coutmcted  form  of  Ra- 
M ATHAIM-ZOPUIM.     All  that  is  dii-ecUy  said  as  to 
its  situation   is   that  it  was   iu   Mount    Ephraim 
(1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  this  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem.     But  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  of  the  public  life  of 
Samuel  (in  connexion  with  which  alone  this  Ramah 
is  mentioned)  is  so  restricted  to  the  region  of  the 
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tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gibeah  the  residence  of  Saul,  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible not  to  look  for  Samuel's  city  in  the  same 
locality.    On  the  other  hand,  the  boundaries  of 
Mount  Ephraim  are  nowhere  distinctiy  set  forth. 
In  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  the  expression 
would  mean  that  portion  of  the  moantainous  district 
which  was  at  the  time  of  speaking  in  the  possession 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.     In  this  district,  tradi- 
tion, with  a  truer  instinct  than  it  sometimes  dis- 
plays,   has  placed  the  reudence  of  Samuel.    The 
earliest  attempt  to  identify  it  is  in  the  Onomastioon 
of  Eusebius,  and  was  not  so  happy.     His  words 
are  **Armathem  Seipha:  the  city  of  Helkana  and 
Samuel ;  it  lies  near  Diospolis :  thence  came  Joseph, 
in  the  GospeU  said  to  be  Ijpom  Arimathaea."     Dios- 
polis is  Lydda,  the  modem  Ladd,  and  the  reference 
of  Eusebius  is  no  doubt  to  Ramleh,  the  well-known 
modem  town  two  miles  from  LQdd,    But  there  is 
another  tradition,  that  just  alluded  to,  common  to 
Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  up  to  the  present 
day,  which  places  the  residence  of  Samuel  on  the 
lofty  and  remarkable  eminence  of  Neby  ScrniwU^ 
which  rises  four  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem, 
and  which  its  height  (greater  than  that  of  Jeru- 
salem itself),  its  commanding  position,  and  its  pe- 
culiar  shape,  render  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  all  the  landscapes  of  that  distiict,  and  make  the 
names  of  Ramah  and  Zophim  exceedingly  appro- 
priate to  it    Since  the  days  of  Arculf  the  tradition 
appears  to  have  been  oontinuous.     Here,  then,  we 
are  inclined,  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  to 
place  the  Ramah  of  Samuel*.     And  there  probably 
would  never  have  been  any  resistance  to  the  tradi- 
tional identification  if  it  had  not  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  position  of  Ramah  square  with 
a  passage  with  which  it  does  not  seem  to  the  writer 
to  have  necessarily  any  connexion.    It  is  usually 
assumed  that  the  city  in  which  Saul  was  anointed 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.)  was  Samuel's  own  city 
Ramah.  On  the  assumption  that  Ramathaim-zophini 
was  the  dty  of  Saul's  anointing,  vaiious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  a  site  for  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethlehem,     (a)  Gesenius  suggests  the 
J^l  Pureidis,  four  miles  south-east  of  Bethlehem, 
the  ancient  Herodium,  the  '*  Frank  mountain  *'  of 
moie  modern  times.     (6)  Dr.  Robinson   proposes 
86ba,  in  the  mountains  six  miles  west  of  Jerusalem, 
as  the  possible  representative  of  Zophim.     (c)  Van 
de  Velde,  following  the  lead  of  Wolcott,  argues  for 
Rameh  (or  Ramet  eUKhalU),  a  well-known  site  of 
ruins  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Hebron. 
{d)  Dr.  Bonar  adopts  tr^Rdm,  which  he  places  a 
short  distance  north  of  Bethlehem,  east  of  Rachel's 
sepulchre.     Two  suggestions  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion must  be  noticed : — (a)  That  of  Plwald,  who 
places  Ramathaim-zophim  at  Ram-aUah,  a  mile 
west  of  el'Birehf  and  nearly  five  north  of  Neby 
Samwil,    (b)  That  of  Schwarz,  who,  stalling  from 
Gibeoh-of-Saul  as  the  home  of  Kish,  fixes  upon 
Rameh  north  of  Samaria  and  west  of  Sanur,  which 
he  supposes  also  to  be  Ramoth  or  Jarmuth,  the 
Levitical  city  of  Issachar.— 8.  One  of  the  nineteen 
foi-tified  places  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36)  named 
between  Adamah  and  Hazor.     It  would  appear,  if 
the  order  of  the  list  may  be  accepted,  to  have  been 
in  the  mountainous  country  N.W.  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth.     In  this  district  a  place  bearing  the 
name  of  Rameh  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son.     It  lies  on  the  main  track  between  Akfuz  and 
the  noith  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  about  eight 
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miles  E.S.E.  of  Safed.'^A,  One  of  the  landmaiks  on 
the  boundary  (A.  V.  "coast")  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
29),  apparently  between  Tyre  and  Zidcm.  Two 
places  of  the  some  name  have  been  discovered  in  the 
disthct  allotted  to  Asher ;  the  one  east  of  Tyve,  and 
within  about  three  miles  of  it,  the  other  more  than 
ten  miles  off,  and  south-east  of  the  same  dty.  If 
cither  of  these  places  represent  the  Ramah  in  ques- 
tion, it  ceiiainly  seems  safer  to  identify  it  with  that 
nearest  to  Tyre  and  the  sea-coast— 5.  By  this  name 
in  2  K.  viii.  29  and  2  Chr.  xxii.  6»  only,  is  desig- 
nated Kamotii-Gilead.— 6.  A  place  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  those  re-inhabited  by  the  Ben- 
jam  ites  after  their  i^etum  from  the  Captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  33).  It  may  be  the  Ramah  of  Benjamin  (above. 
No.  1 )  or  the  Ramah  of  Samuel,  but  its  position  in 
the  list  (remote  from  Geba,  Michmash,  Bethel, 
ver.  31,  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  2G,  28)  seems  to  remove  it 
fuither  west,  to  the  neighbom-hood  of  Lod,  Hadid, 
and  Ono.  The  situation  of  the  modem  JRamleh 
agrees  very  well  with  this,  a  town  too  impoiiant 
and  too  well  placed  not  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient 
tmies. 

Ba'ttLEth-Lelii.  The  name  which  purports  to 
have  been  bestowed  by  Samson  on  the  scene  of  his 
slaughter  of  the  thousand  Philistines  with  the  jaw- 
bone (Judg.  XV.  17).  ••  He  cast  away  the  jaw-bone 
out  of  his  hand,  and  called  that  place  '  Ramath- 
lehi,*" — OS  if  "heaving  of  the  jaw-bone."  But 
Gcsenius  has  pointed  out  that  as  they  at  present 
stand  the  words  are  exactly  parallel  to  Ramath- 
mizpeh  and  Ramath-negeb,  ioA.  mean  the  "  height 
of  Lechi." 

Ba'matli-Mii'peh.  A  place  mentioned,  in  Josh, 
xiii.  26  only,  in  the  specification  of  the  tei-ritory 
of  Gad,  apparently  as  one  of  its  noiiJiem  landmarks. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  some 
place  with  that  early  sanctuary  at  which  Jacob  and 
Laban  set  up  their  cairn  of  stones,  and  which  re- 
ceived the  names  of  Mizi'EH,  Gulced,  and  Jegar 
Sahodutlia:  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  all 
these  are  identical  with  Ramoth-Gilead,  so  notorious 
in  tlie  later  history  of  the  nation. 

Ba'math  of  the  Bonth,  moi-e  accurately  l!am.'ih 
of  Uie  South.  One  of  tlie  towns  in  the  allotment 
of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  8),  apparent  at  its  extreme 
south  limit.  It  appears  fi'om  this  passage  to  have 
been  another  name  for  Baalath-Bekh.  Van  de 
VeKle  takes  it  as  identical  with  Ramath-Lehi,  which 
he  finds  at  TcU  el'Lekiyeh ;  but  this  appears  to  be 
too  flir  south.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
place  as  SOUTH  Ramotu  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27). 

Bamatha'im-Zo'phiiiL  The  full  foi-m  of  the 
name  of  the  town  in  which  Elkamih,  the  father  of 
tlie  prophet  Samuel,  resided.  It  is  given  in  its 
complete  shape  in  the  Hebi'ew  text  and  A.  V.  but 
once  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  Elsewhei-e  (i.  19,  ii.  11,  vii. 
17,  viu.  4,  XV.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18,  19,  22, 23,  xx. 
1,  XXV.  1,  ixviii.  3)  it  occurs  in  the  shorter  form 
of  Pjimah.  [IlAMAH,  2.]  luimathaim,  if  inter- 
preted as  a  Hebrew  word,  is  dual— "the  double 
eminence."  This  may  point  to  a  peculiarity  in  the 
sha)ic  or  nature  of  the  place,  or  may  be  an  instance 
of  the  tendency,  familiar  to  all  students,  which 
exists  in  language  to  foi-ce  an  archaic  or  foreign 
name  into  un  intelligible  form.  Of  the  force  of 
"  Zophim  "  no  probable  explauati(»i  has  been  given. 
It  was  an  ancient  -name  on  the  ee&i  of  Joi-dan 
(Num.  xxiii.  14),  and  theiv,  as  here,  was  attaclied 
to  an  eminence.  Even  without  the  testimony  of 
the  LXX.  there  is  no  doubt,  fi-om  the  nainitive 


itself,  that  the  Ramah  of  Samuel — where  he  lived, 
built  an  altar,  died,  and  was  baried— wis  the  same 
place  as  the  Ramah  or  Ramsthaim-Zophini  in  vludi 
he  was  bom.  Of  its  pontkm  nollimg^  or  nest  to 
nothing,  can  be  gath^nsd  from  the  oamdnk  It 
was  in  Mouit  Ephraim  (1  Sexn.  i.  1).  It  bad  v^ 
parently  attached  to  it  a  plaee  colled  Naioth  (ax. 
18,  &c,  XX.  1) ;  and  it  had  also  in  ita  neigfaboitr- 
hood  a  great  well,  known  as  the  well  of  HsM-Secha 
(xix.  22).  But  miforiunately  these  waaAj  parti- 
culars throw  no  light  on  its  sitnatioii.  In  the  4tii 
centmy  Ramathum-Zophim  was  loeated  near  Diss- 
polis  (Lydda),  probably  at  Ramldi ;  hoi  that  b 
quite  untenable,  and  quickly  diaappnrsd  in  bntnt 
of  another,  prt)l»Uy  older,  certainly  more  probaUe 
tradition,  whk:h  placed  it  on  the  lofty  and  lymaifcaHt 
hill  four  miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  known  to  the 
eai-ly  pilgrims  and  Crasaders  aa  Saint  Samnd  and 
Mont  Joye.  It  is  now  universally  dwignitwl 
Nehy  ^omtriZ— the  *'  Prophet  Samuel."  [RIkah. 
No.  2.] 

Ba'mathflm.  One  of  the  three  **  gmeinnients'' 
which  were  added  to  Judaea  by  kmg  DemeCriv 
Nicator,  out  of  the  country  of  Samaria  (1  llsec 
xi.  34).  It  no  doubt  derived  its  name  from  a  ton 
of  the  name  of  Ramathaiii,  probably  that  n- 
nowned  as  the  bii*thplace  of  Samnd  the  Proiihrt, 
though  this  cannot  be  stated  with  oertaintj. 

Ba'mathita,  the.  Shimei  the  Bamafthite  hoi 
charge  of  the  royal  vineyai'ds  of  Kin^  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  27).  The  name  implies  that  he  was  naliTe 
of  a  place  called  Ramah,  but  there  is  no  trdUtioi 
or  other  clue  by  whidi  the  partieular  Ramah  t» 
which  this  worthy  belonged  can  be  idwitified. 

Bam'etef,  or  Bum'm,  a  dty  and  district  sf 
Lower  Egypt.  There  can  be  no  reaaooable  dodK 
that  the  same  city  is  designated  by  the  RsmsHi 
and  Raamses  of  the  Heb.  text,  and  that  this  m 
the  chief  place  of  the  land  of  Rameses,  all  the  psi- 
snges  refennng  to  the  same  region.  The  first  nea- 
tion  of  Rameses  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  settHs; 
by  Joseph  of  his  father  and  brethren  in  Egypt. 
where  it  is  related  that  a  possession  was  given  than 
"  in  the  land  of  Rameses"  (Gen.  xlvii.  11).  Thi* 
land  of  Ivameses,  either  corresponds  to  the  land  of 
Goshen,  or  was  a  district  of  it,  more  {MPobafaly  the 
foimer,  as  ap{x?ars  from  a  compaiison  with  a  pa- 
rallel passage  (6).  The  name  next  occurs  as  thst 
of  one  of  the  two  store-cities  built  for  the  Phorsoh 
who  first  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel  ( Ex.  L  11). 
Thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  Raamses  is  Rameses  in 
the  land  of  Goshen.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Exodvs 
we  read  of  Rameses  as  the  starting-pcnnt  of  the 
journey  (Ex.  xii.  37 ;  see  also  Num.  xxxiii.  ^  5). 
If  then  we  suppose  Rameses  or  l^aamses  to  hove 
been  the  chief  toMm  of  the  land  of  Rameses,  either 
Goshen  itself  or  a  district  of  it,  we  have  to  endn' 
vour  to  determine  its  situation.  Lepsius  supposes 
that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  on  the  site  of  Itameses.  Ui« 
reasons  are,  that  in  the  LXX.  Heroopolis  is  pLnoed 
in  the  land  of  Rameses,  in  a  passage  where  the  Htb. 
only  mentions  ''the  land  of  Goshen**  (Gen.  xlvi. 
28),  and  that  there  is  a  monolithic  group  of  Abot- 
Kcsheyd  representing  Tum,  and  Ha,  and  bvtwto.-n 
them,  Rameses  II.,  who  was  probably  there  wo:- 
ship})ed.  The  Biblical  narrative  of  the  position -ii' 
lUimeses,  seems  to  point  to  the  western  port  of  the 
land  of  Goshen,  since  two  full  marches,  and  p&.-t 
at  least  of  a  thiixl,  brought  the  Israelites  tstm  t}t:s 
town  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  murative  appean  to 
indicate  a  route  fur  tlie  chief  jvurt  directly  towards 
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the  sea.  The  one  fact  that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  within 
about  d^t  miles  of  the  anci^t  head  of  the  gulf, 
leems  to  us  fiUal  to  Lepsias's  identification.  There 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  many  cities  in  Egypt 
bore  this  name. 

Samet'se  =  Rameses  (Jud.  i.  9). 

Bami'alL  A  layman  of  Israel,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Panxih  (Ezr.  x.  25). 

Xa'moth.  One  of  the  four  Levitical  cities  of 
Issachar  according  to  the  catalogue  in  1  Chr. 
(ri.  73). 

Xa'moth.  An  Isradite  layman,  of  the  sons  of 
Bani  (Ezr.  z.  29). 

BalBOth  Gil'ead,  the  '*  heights  of  Gilead."  One 
of  the  great  fastnesses  cm  the  east  of  Jordan,  and 
the  key  to  an  important  disti-ict,  as  is  evident  not 
only  from  the  diiect  statement  of  1  K.  iv.  13,  that 
it  commanded  the  r^ons  of  Argob  and  o£  the  towns 
ci  Jair,  but  also  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  it 
was  attacked  and  defended  by  the  Syrians  and  Jews 
in  the  reigns  of  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Joram.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  was  identical  with  Kamath* 
Miapdi  (Josh.  ziii.  26),  which  again  there  is  every 
reason  to  bdiere  occupied  the  spot  on  which  Jacob 
had  made  his  covenant  with  Laban.  It  was  the  dty 
of  refuge  for  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh. 
xz.  8,  zzi.  38).  We  next  encounter  it  as  the  re- 
sidenoe  of  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officers 
(1  K.  iv,  13).  In  the  second  Syrian  war  Ramoth- 
Gilead  played  a  conspicuous  parL  During  the  in- 
Tasion  related  in  1  K.  zv.  20,  or  some  subsequent 
incoi-skm,  this  important  place  had  been  seized  bv 
Benhadad  L  from  Omri.  The  inddents  of  Ahab  s 
ezpedition  are  well  known.  During  Ahaziah 's  short 
reign  we  hear  nothing  of  it,  it  probably  remained  in 
poeBession  of  the  Syrians  till  the  suppression  of  the 
Moabite  rebdlion  gave  Joram  time  to  renew  the 
si^e.  He  was  more  fortunate  than  Ahab.  The 
town  was  taken  by  Israel,  and  held  in  spite  of  all 
the  ^orts  of  Hazad  (who  was  now  on  the  throne 
of  Damascus)  to  regain  it  (2  K.  ix.  14).  Hence- 
forward Bamoth-Gilcad  disappears  from  our  view. 
Ensebius  and  Jerome  specify  the  position  of  Ramoth 
as  15  miles  from  Philadelphia  (Amman),  In  this 
case  they  are  at  Tariance  with  each  other,  Eusebius 
j^ladng  it  west,  and  Jerome  east  of  Philadelphia. 
The  latter  position  is  obriously  untenable,  'llie 
former  is  nearly  that  of  the  modem  town  of  es-Suitf 
which  Gesenius  proposes  to  identify  with  Ramoth- 
Gilead.  Ewald,  indeed,  proposes  a  site  further 
north  as  more  probable.  He  suggests  Reimun,  a 
&w  miles  west  of  Jerash,  The  position  assigned 
to  it  by  Eusebius  answers  tolerably  well  for  a  .site 
hearing  the  name  of  JeVady  exactly  identical  with 
the  andent  Hebrew  Giiead,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Soetzen  as  four  or  five  miles  north  of  es-^cUt,  And 
probably  this  situation  is  not  very  far  from  the 
tnith. 

Ba'znoth  in  Oil'ead,  Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8, 
xxi.  38 ;  1  K.  xxii.  3.  Elsewhere  the  shorter  form, 
Kamoth  Gilead,  is  used. 

Sams'  Homa.    [Cornet  ;  Jubilee.] 

Sams'  Skins  dyed  red  formed  pait  of  the  ma- 
terials that  the  Israelites  were  ordered  to  present  as 
offerings  for  the  making  of  the  Tabernacle  (tli. 
zxT.  5} ;  of  which  they  reived  as  one  of  the  inner 
coverings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  the  Jewish 
interpreters,  is  correct.  The  original  words,  it  is 
true,  admit  of  being  rendered  thus — **  skins  of  red 
rams."     The  red  i-am  is  by  Hnm.  Smith  identified 
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with  the  Aoudad   sheep  {Ammotrcigua  DrageUt- 
phiis). 

Sa'pha.  Son  of  Binea,  among  the  descendants 
ofSaul(lChr.  viji.  37). 

Saph'aeL  **  One  of  the  seven  holy  aiu;el8  which 
....  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  t]»  Holy 
One*'  (Tob.  xii.  15).  According  to  another  Jewish- 
tradition,  Kaphael  was  one  of  the  fow  angeb  which 
stood  round  the  throne  of  God  (Michael,  Uriel, 
Gabriel,  Raphael).  In  Tobit  he  appears  as  the- 
guide  and  counsellor  of  Tobias. 

Sapha'im.  The  name  of  an  ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1). 

Sa'phon.  A  dty  of  Gilead,  under  the  walls  of 
which  Judas  Maccabaeus  defeated  Timotheus  (1 
Maoc  V.  37  only).  It  may  have  been  ideuUoil 
with  Raphana,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  but  with  no  specifica- 
tion of  its  position.  In  Kiepert's  map  accompany- 
ing Wetzstein's  Haurtm^  &c.  (I860),  a  place  named 
Er-Sdfe  is  marked.  If  Er^Rdfe  be  liaphana  we 
should  expect  to  find  lai-ge  ruins. 

Sa'phn.  The  father  of  Palti,  the  Benjamite 
spy  (Num.  xiii.  9), 

Sas'ses,  Childien  ot  One  of  the  nations  whose 
country  was  ravaged  by  Holofemes  in  his  appixmch 
to  Judaea  (Jud.  ii.  23  only).  The  old  Latin 
version  reads  Thiroi  et  Basis,  Wolff  restores  the 
original  Chaldee  text  of  the  passage  as  Thars  and 
Bosos,  and  compai-es  the  latter  name  with  Rhosus, 
a  place  on  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 

Sath'Qmvs.  **  Rathnmus  the  story  writer"  of 
1  Esd.  ii.  16,  17,  25.  30,  is  the  same  as  '*  Rehum 
the  chancellor"  of  Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23. 

Sa7«n,  the  well-known  biixl  of  that  name  which 
is  mentioned  in  various  pais^ages  in  the  Bible. 
Thei-e  is  no  doubt  that  the  Heb.  *6rib  is  correctly 
translated.  This  bird  was  not  allowed  as  food  by 
the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  zi.  15).  The  word  'drib  U 
doubtless  used  in  a  generic  sense,  and  includes  other 
species  of  ihe  genus  Corvus,  such  as  the  crow  ( C. 
cor(me)f  and  the  hooded  crow  (C.  cgmix),  Tlie 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  differ  materially  from  the  Hebrew 
and  our  Authorised  Version  in  Gen.  viii.  7,  for 
whereas  in  the  Hebrew  we  read  *'  that  the  raven 
went  forth  to  and  fro  [from  tiie  ark]  until  the  waters 
were  dried  up,"  in  the  two  old  veraions  named 
above,  together  with  the  Syriac,  the  raven  is  repre- 
sented as  **  not  returning  antil  the  water  was  diied 
from  off  the  earth."  The  subject  of  Elijah's  sus- 
teni^nce  at  Cherith  by  means  of  ravens  lias  given 
occasion  to  much  fiuiciful  speculation.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  show  that  the  *^Slnm  (** ravens") 
were  the  people  of  Orbo,  a  small  town  near  Cherith. 
Others  have  found  in  the  ravens  merely  merchants ; 
while  Michaelis  has  attempted  to'  show  that  Elijah 
merely  plundered  the  ravens'  nests  of  hares  and 
other  game !  To  the  fact  of  the  raven  being  a  com- 
mon bird  in  Palestine,  and  to  its  habit  of  flying 
restlessly  about  in  constant  search  for  food  to  satisfy 
its  voracious  appetite,  may  perhaps  be  ti'aced  the 
reason  for  its  being  selected  by  our  Loi'd  and  the 
inspired  writers  as  the  especial  object  of  God's 
providing  care.  The  raven  belongs  to  the  order 
InaessoreSf  family  Corvidae, 

Sa'zis.  *'  One  of  the  eldera  of  Jerusalem,"  who 
killed  himself  under  peculiarly  ten-ible  circum- 
stances, that  he  might  not  fall  **  into  the  hands  of 
the  wicked "  (2  Mace.  xiv.  37-46).  In  dying  he 
is  repoi-ted  to  have  expressed  his  fiuth  in  a  resur- 
rection (ver.  46).     This  act  of  suicide,  which  was 
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wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  law  and 
people,  has  heen  the  subject  of  considerable  discas- 
sion. 

Sasor.  Besides  other  usages,  the  practice  of 
shaving  the  head  ader  the  completion  of  a  vow, 
must  have  created  among  the  Jews  a  nece^ity  for 
the  special  trade  of  a  barber  (Nam.  vi.  9,  18,  viii. 
7 ;  Lev.  xiv.  8 ;  Judg.  xiii.  5 ;  Is.  vii.  20 ;  Ez.  v.  1 ; 
Acts  xviii.  18).  The  instnmients  of  his  work  were 
probably,  as  in  modem  times,  the  razor,  the  basin, 
the  mirror,  and  perhaps  also  the  scissors  (see  2  Sam. 
xiv.  2G).  Like  the  Levites,  the  Egyptian  priests 
were  accustomed  to  shave  their  whole  bodies. 

Seai'a.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Micah,  and  appai'- 
ently  prince  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  5).  The  name 
is  identical  with 

Beai'ah.  1.  A  descendant  of  Shabal,  the  son  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2).— 2.  The  children  of  Reaiah 
were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Ba- 
bylon with  Zenibbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47 ;  Neh.  vii.  50). 

BelMk  One  of  the  five  kings  of  the  Midianites 
slain  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  avenging 
expedition,  when  Balaam  fell  (Num.  ixxi.  8 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  21). 

Bebeo'ea.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Re- 
BEKAH  (Horn.  ix.  10  only). 

Bebek'idi,  daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  zxii.  23) 
and  sister  of  Laban,  married  to  Isaac,  her  fiither  s 
cousin.  She  is  first  presented  to  us  in  the  ac- 
count of  tlie  mission  of  Eliezer  to  Padan-aram 
(Gen.  xxiv.),  in  which  his  interview  with  Rebekah, 
her  consent  and  maniage  are  related.  For  nineteen 
years  she  was  childless :  then,  afler  the  prayei-s  of 
Isaac  and  her  journey  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  Esau 
and  Jacob  were  born,  and  while  the  yoonger  was 
more  particularly  the  companion  and  favourite  of 
his  mother  (xxv.  19-28)  the  elder  became  a  grief 
of  mind  to  her  (xxvi.  35).  When  Isaac  was  driven 
by  a  famine  into  the  lawless  countiy  of  the  Philis- 
tines, Rebekah *s  beatTty  became,  as  was  apprehended, 
a  source  of  danger  to  her  husband.  It  was  pix>- 
bably  a  considerable  time  afler waixls  when  Rebdcah 
suggested  the  deceit  that  was  practised  by  Jaa>b  on 
his  blind  father.  She  dii*ected  and  aided  him  in 
caiTviug  it  out,  foi-esaw  the  probable  consequence 
of  Esau's  anger,  and  prevented  it  by  moving  Isaac 
to  send  Jacob  away  to  Padan-aram  (xxvii.)  to  her 
own  kindre<I  (xxix.  12).  It  has  been  conjectui'ed 
tliat  she  died  during  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Padan-aram. 
St.  Paul  (IJom.  ix.  10)  refers  to  her  as  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  God  I'egarding  her 
childi-en  before  they  wero  bom. 

Be'chab.  1.  The  father  or  ancestor  of  Jeho- 
nadab  (2  K.  x.  15,  23;  1  Chr.  ii.  55;  Jer.  xxxv. 
0-19),  identified  by  some  writera  with  Hobab.— 
2.  One  of  the  two  **  captains  of  bands,"  whom  Ish- 
boshcth  took  into  his  sei'vice,  and  who  conspired  to 
muicler  him  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).— 8.  The  father  of 
Malchiah,  ruler  of  part  of  Bcth-haccerem  (Neh. 
111.  14). 

Be'chabites.  The  tribe  thus  named  appeal's 
lie  fore  us  in  one  memorable  scene.  Their  hist  017 
Ixfore  and  after  it  lies  in  some  obscurity. — (I.)  In 
1  Chr.  ii.  55,  the  house  of  Rechab  is  identified  with 
a  section  of  the  Kenites,  who  came  into  Canaan 
with  the  Israelites  and  retained  their  nomadic  habits, 
and  the  name  of  Hammath  is  mentioned  as  the 
patriarch  of  the  whole  tribe.  It  has  been  inferreti 
from  this  [Kissage  that  the  descendants  of  Rechab 
belonged  to  a  bi-anch  of  the  Kenites  settled  from 
the  first  at  Jubez  in  Judah.     But  it  is  moi-e  pro- 
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bable  that  this  pas^ge  nUn  to  tiie'lociUty  oora- 
pied  by  the  Reoiabites  afler  their  retnm  from  tk« 
captivity.    Of  Rechab  himidf  nothing  is  koovn. 
He  may  have  been  the  father,  he  may  have  been 
the  remote  ancestor  of  Jehonadab.     The  nnne  may 
have  pointed,  as  in  the  robber-diicf  of  2  Sun.  ir. 
2,  to  a  cc»iq>icuou8  form  of  the  wild  Bedoom  life, 
and  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  the  JRider,  may  hare 
been,  in  part  at  least,  for  that  lenoo,  the  fnmpanioB 
and  friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of  Israd  who  drives 
as  with  the  fury  of  madness  (2  K.  ix.  20).  BooUoc 
infers  from  2  K.  iL  12,  xiii.  14,  that  the  two  mt 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  known,  eeoi  of 
them  in  his  time,  as  the  chariot  (fieceb)  of  ItncL 
He  infrrs  fi^m  this  that  the  qpedal  dtsdplei  of  the 
prophets,  who  f(^owed  them  in  all  their  aniterity, 
were  known  as  the  ''sons  of  the  chariot,*'  JTat 
Beceb^  and  that  afierwardc,    when  the  ongiod 
meaning  had  been  lost  sight  ef,  this  was  tikea  ait 
patronymic,  and  referred  to  an  unknown  Becfaik 
— (II.)  The  penonal  history  of  Jehokadab  )m 
heea  dealt  with  elsewhere.    He  and  his  people  hsd 
all  along  been  worehippen  of  Jehovah,  ditaa- 
cised  though  not  redioned  as  belong;ii^  to  loitl, 
and  probably  therefore  not  considering  theDtdTB 
bound  by  the  Mosaic  law  and  ritual.    The  worddp 
of  Baal  was  accordingly  not  less  ofiensive  to  ths 
than  to  the  Israelites.    The  lozurj  and  liooia  d 
Phoenician  cities  threatened  the  destrnctioaofttc 
simplicity  of  their  nomadic  life  (Amos  ii*  7, 8,  vi 
3-6).    A  protest  was  needed  i^nst  both  evfls,  mA 
as  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  and  of  the  Kazarita  of 
Amos  ii.  11,  it  took  the  form  of  asoetidsni.    Thai 
was  to  be  a  more  rigid  adherence  than  erer  to  the 
old  Arab  life.    They  were  to  drink  no  wine,  ncr 
build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  Tineyard,  nor 
have  any.    All  their  days  they  were  to  dwdl  ii 
tents,  as  remembering  that  they  were  stnu^as  ii 
tlie  land  (Jer.  xxrv.  6,  7).     This  was  to  be  the 
condition  of  their  retaining  a  distinct  tribcd  ezistatre: 
For  two  centuries  and  a  half  they  adhered  &itb> 
fully  to  this  rule.     The  Kabathaeans  and  Wahabn 
supply  us  with  a  striking  parallel.^-^lll.)  The  in- 
vasion of  Judah  by  Nebududnezzar  in  B.C.  607, 
drove  the  Rechabites  from  their  tents.     Sooe  is- 
ferenccs  may  be  safely  drawn  from  the  fa^  of  Jer. 
xxxv.     The   names  of  the  Rechabites  show  ^ 
tiiey  continued  to  be  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  They 
are  already  known  to  the  prophet.     One  of  tfacn 
(ver.  3)  bears  the  same  name.     Their  rigid  N's- 
zarite  life  gained  for  them  admission  into  the  boase 
of  the  Lord,  into  one  of  the  chambers  aa«igDcd  t» 
priests  and  Levites,  within  its  precincts.    Here  the; 
are  tempted  and  ai^  proof  against  the  tcmptatisa. 
The  histoiy  of  this  trial  ends  with  a  special  bla»' 
ing :  "  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  avtt 
a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever**  (rer.  19). 
The  woi^s  "to  stand  before  noe,"  are  es^ectiallr 
liturgical.     The  Rechabites  were  solemnly  a<io}itci! 
into  the  families  of  Israel,  and  were  recoru's^l  oi 
incoi*porated  into  the  tribe  of  Levi, — (IV.)  It  n^ 
mains  for  us  to  see  whether  there  are  any  traces  of 
their  after-history  in  the  Biblical  or  lat*fr  write.**. 
(1.)  We  have  the  singulai-  heading  of  the  Pjs.  Iixl 
in  the  LXX.  version,  indicating  Uiat  the  **  sons  0: 
Jonadab  "  shai-ed  the  captivity  of  Israel.     (2.1  The.'e 
is  the  significant  mention  of  a  son  of  Reih^  ia 
Neh.   iii.    14,    as   co-opemting   with   the  priftt.s 
Levites,  and  princes  in  the  restoration  of  the  wail 
of  Jerusyxlem.     (3.)  The  mention  of  the  how*  « 
Rechab  in  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  though  not  without  dio* 
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cnltf,  points,  there  can  be  little  doabt,  to  the  same 
condosioD.  The  Rechabitcs  have  become  Scribes. 
Tbej  give  themselres  to  a  calling  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  retain  from  Babylon  was  chiefly  if  not 
escla»iTeIy>  in  the  hands  of  Levites.  The  dose 
jnztapoftition  of  the  Rechabites  with  the  descendants 
of  i>civid  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1,  shows  also  in  how  honour- 
able an  esteem  they  were  held  at  the  time  when 
that  book  was  compiled.  (4.)  The  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  James  the  Just  given  by  Hegesippus, 
bxii^  the  name  of  the  Rechabites  once  more  before 
Qty  and  in  a  very  strange  connexion.  While  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  stoning  him,  **one  of 
the  ]»iests  of  the  sons  of  Rediab,  the  son  of  Re- 
diabim,  who  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet,** cried  out,  protesting  against  the  crime.  We 
may  accept  H^esippus  as  an  additional  witness  to 
the  existence  of  the  Rechabites  as  a  recognised  body 
op  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  sharing  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Temple.  (5.)  Some  later  notices  are 
not  without  interest.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the 
12th  century  mentions  that  near  El  Jubar  (»Pum- 
beditha)  he  found  Jews  who  were  named  Rechabites. 
Tbcj  tilled  the  ground,  kept  flocks  and  herds,  ab- 
Mained  from  wine  and  flesh,  and  gave  tithes  to 
tttdiers  who  devoted  themselves  to  studying  the 
Law,  and  weeping  for  Jerusalem.  A  bter  tra- 
vdler.  Dr.  Wolff,  gives  a  yet  stranger  and  more 
detailed  report.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemen 
told  him  that  he  would  find  the  Rechabites  of  Jer. 
TEXT,  living  near  Mecca.  When  he  came  near 
Sanaa  he  came  in  contact  with  a  tribe,  the  Beni- 
ithaibr,  who  identified  themselves  with  the  sons  of 
Jooadab.  With  one  of  them,  Mousa,  Wolff  con- 
Tvtacd.  In  a  later  journal  he  mentions  a  second 
intenriew  with  Mousa,  describes  them  as  keeping 
■trietly  to  th^  old  rule,  calls  them  now  by  the  pame 
of  the  B'nd-Arhab,  and  says  that  B*nd  Israel  of 
dM  tribe  of  Dsn  live  with  them.  It  has  been 
yioa^it  right  to  give  these  statements  for  what 
thay  an  worth. 

M'OuJl  In  1  C3ir.  iv.  12,  Beth-npha,  Paseah, 
Tdiinnah  the  &ther,  or  founder,  of  Ir-nahash, 
to  have  been  **  the  men  of  liechah." 
r,  an  oflioer  of  high  rank  in  the  Jewish 
■tBtt,  ettfciaing  the  functions,  not  simply  of  an  an- 
nalitty  but  of  aiancellor  or  president  of  the  privy 
epondl.  In  David's  court  the  recorder  appears 
HBOog  the  high  officers  of  his  household  (2  Sam.  viii. 
16,  nc.  24;  1  Chr.  xviiL  15).  In  Solomon's,  he  is 
eooplad  with  the  three  secretaries,  and  is  mentioned 
IhA,  profaaUy  as  being  their  president  (1  K.  iv.  3 ; 
oomp.  2  K.  xviii.  18,  37  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

S!ld  Baft.  The  sea  known  to  us  as  the  Red  Sea 
was  by  the  Israelites  called  *<  the  sea  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2, 
9,  16,  21,  28  ;  zv.  1,  4, 8,  10,  19  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  6, 
7  ;  and  many  other  passages) ;  and  specially  **  the 
urn  of  afi/tA**  (Ex.  z.  19 ;  xiii.  18 ;  zv.  4,  22  ;  zxui. 
31 ;  Num.  ziv.  25 ;  &c.).  It  is  also  perhaps  written 
j^dA  m  Num.  zzi.  14,  rendered  *<  Red  Sea"  in 
A.  V. ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  Deut.  i.  1,  s&ph.  The 
LXX.  always  render  it  ri  ipvBfA.  $d\affffa  (except 
in  Jodg.  zi.  16).  Of  the  names  of  this  sea  (1.) 
jfdm  flgnifies  **  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.  It  is  also 
iqpplicd  to  the  Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  baKr  is  so 
appUed)  in  Nah.  Hi.  8.  (2.)  yam^ph.  The 
maanii^  o£$Aph,  and  the  reason  of  its  being  applied 
to  this  sea,  have  given  rise  to  much  learned  oontro- 
Tcnj.  Gcsenins  renders  it  rush,  reed,  tea-weed. 
It  la  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  almost  always  in  con- 
with  tiM  sea  of  the  Exodus;  it  also  occurs  in  I 


the  narrative  of  the  exposure   of  Hoses  (Ez.  H.  3), 
and  in  Is.  xix.  6,  where  it  is  rendered  <*  flag "  in 
the  A.  V.    It  only  occurs  in  one  place  besides  those 
already  refJored  to :  in  Jon.  ii.  5  (A.  V.  •»  weeds  "). 
The  sAph  of  the  sea,  it  seems  quite  certain,  is  a  sea- 
veed  resembling  vnol.     Such  sea-weed  is  thrown 
up  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sen.     But 
it  may  have  been  iUso  applied  to  any  substance  re- 
sembling wool,  produced  by  a  ftuvial  rush,  such  as 
the  papyrus,  and  hence  by  a  synecdoche  to  such  rush 
itself.     (3.)  yedr,  signifies  «*  a  river."     It  .seems 
to  apply  to  **a  great  river,"  or  the  like,  and  also  to 
*'  an  arm  of  the  sea ;"  and  perhaps  to  **  a  sea  "  ab- 
solutely ;  like  the  Arabic  bahr.     Gesenius  aays  it  is 
almost  exclusively  used  of  the  Nile.     From  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  there 
appean  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  ye^  ap- 
plies exclusively  to  the  Nile.     In  the  passages  i^ 
lating  to  the  exposure  of  Moses  it  appears  to  apply 
to  the  ancient  extension   of  the  Red  Sea  towarda 
Tanis  (Zoan,  Avaris),  or  to  be  the  ancient  canal 
through  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  passed  to  the 
"tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea."     (4.)  ^  ipveph, 
$d\€tffffa.    The  origin  of  this  appellation  has  been 
the  source  of  more  specuUtion  even  than  the  ob- 
scure s&ph ;  for  it  lies  more  within  the  range  of 
general  scholarship.     The  authors  of  theories  con- 
cerning it  may  be  divided  into  two  schooK     The 
first  have  ascribed  it  to  some  natural  phenomenon ; 
such  as  the  singularly  red  appearance  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  western  coast ;  the  red  colour  of  the 
water  sometimes    caused  by  the  presence  of  zo- 
ophites ;  the  red  coral  of  the  sea ;  the  red  sea^-weed  ; 
and  the  red  stoiks  that  have  been  seen  in  great 
numbers,  &c.    The  second  have  endeavoured  to 
find   an   etymological   derivation.     Of  these  the 
earliest  (European^  writers  proposed  a  derivation 
from  Edom,  ♦•  red,**  by  the  Greeks  translated  liter- 
ally.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea 
received  its  name  from  a  great  king,  Erythras,  who 
reigned  in  the  adjacent  country :  the  stories  that 
have  come  down  to  us  appear  to  be  distortions  of 
the  tradition  that  Himyer  was  the  name  of  appar- 
ently the  chief  fiunily  of  Arabia  Feliz,  the  great 
South-Arabian  kingdom,  whence  the  Himyerites, 
and  Homeritae.   Himyer  appean  to  be  derived  from 
the  Ai-abic  "  ahmar,"  red.     We  can  scarcely  doubt, 
on  these  etymological  grounds,  the  connexion  between 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Himyerites,  or  that  in  this 
is  the  true  origin  of  the  appellation  of  the  Red  2Sea. 
But  when  the  ethnological  side  of  the  question  is 
considered,  the  evidence  is  much  strengthened.  The 
South-Arabian  kingdom  was  a  Joktanite  (or  Shem- 
ite)  nation  mized  with  a  Cushite.    The  Red  Sea, 
therefore,  was  most  probably  the  Sea  of  the  Red  men. 
-^  Ancient  Limits. — ^The  most  important  change 
in  the  Red  Sea  has  been  the  drying  up  of  its  north- 
em  eztremity,  «♦  the  tongue  of"^  the  Egyptian  Sea." 
The  kmd  about  the  head  of  the  gulf  has  risen,  and 
that  near  the  Mediterranean  become  depreued.    The 
head  of  the  gulf  has  consequently  retired  gradually 
since  the  Christian  era.    Thus  the  prophecy  ot 
Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled  (zi.  15,ziz.  5) :  the  tongue 
of  the  Red  Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  distance  of  at  least 
50  miles  from  its  ancient  head.    An  ancient  «^nf>l 
conveyed  the  waten  of  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea 
flowing  through  the  Wiidi-t-Tumeyl&t,  and  irrigat- 
ing with  its  system  of  water-channels  a  large  extent 
of  country.    The  drying  up  of  the  head  of  the  gulf 
appean  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
n^lect  and  ruin  of  this  canal.    1^  country,  for 
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the  distance  above  indicated,  is  now  a  desert  of 
gmvelly  sand,  with  wide  patdies  about  the  old  sea- 
bottom,  of  rank  marsh  land,  now  called  the**  Bitter 
Lakes."     At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  salt 
waste  is  a  small  lake  sometimes  called  the  lake  of 
Heroopolis:  the  lake  is  now  BirketetrTimsdh,  '*  the 
lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  is  supposed  to  mark  the 
ancient  head  of  the  gulf.    The  canal  that  connected 
this  with  the  Nile  was  of  Pharaonic  origin.     It  was 
anciently  known  as  the  *'  Fossa  Gegum,"  and  the 
"  canal  of  Hero."    The  time  at  which  the  canal 
was  extended,  after  the  drying  up  of  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  to  the  present  head  is  imoertain,  but  it  must 
have  been  late,  and  probably  nace  the  Mohammedan 
conquest.    Traces  of  the  ancient  channel  through- 
out its  entire  length  to  the  yicinity  of  Bubastis, 
exist  at  intervals  in  the  present  day.  The  land  north 
of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is  a  plain  of  heavy 
sand,  merging  into  mardi-land  near  the  Mediter- 
i-anean  coast,  and  extending  to  Palestine.     This 
1-egion,  including  Widi-t-Tumeylit,  was  probably 
the  frontier  land  occupied  in  part  by  the  Israelites, 
and  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Arabian  desert.-»PAyMca/  Description. — In  extreme 
length  the  Red  Sea  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Bdb 
el-BIendeb  (or  rather  Ris  B&b  el-Mendeb)  in  lat. 
12^  40'  N.,  to  the  modem  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
lat.  30^  N.      Its  greatest  width  may  be  stated 
roughly  at  about  200  geographical  miles ;  this  is 
about  lat.  16°  30',  but  the  navigable  channel  is 
here  really  narrower  than  in  some  other  portions. 
From  shore  to  shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  Ris 
Beu^,  lat.  24°,  on  the  African  coast,  to  R^  Be- 
recdee  opposite,  a  little  north  of  Yembo*,  the  port  of 
£1-Medeeneh ;  and  thence  northwards  to  Ris  Mo- 
hammad, the  sea  maintains  about  the  same  average 
width  of  100  geographical  miles.     At  Ras  Moham- 
mad, the  Red  Sea  is  split  by  the  granitic  peninsula 
of  Sinai  into  two  gul&:  the  westernmost,  or  Gulf 
of  Suez,  is  now  about  130  ge<^raphical  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  about  18,  though 
it  contracts  to  less  than  10  miles :  the  easternmost, 
or  Gulf  of  EI-*Akabeh,  is  only  about  90  miles  long, 
from  the  Straits  of  Tirdn,  to  the  'Akabeh,  and  of 
proportionate  narrowness.     In  mid* channel,  exclus- 
ive of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a  width 
of  100  miles  clear,  except  the  Daedalus  reef.     The 
bottom  in  deep  soundings  is  in  most  places  sand  and 
stones,  fi-om  Suez  as  far  as  Juddah  ;  and  thence  to 
the  straits  it   is  commonly  mud.      The  deepest 
sounding  in  the  excellent  Admiralty  chart  is  1054 
fatlioms,  in  lat,  22°  30'.     Journeying  southwards 
from  Suez,  on  our  lefl  is  the  peninsula  of  Sinai :  on 
the  right,  is  the  desert  coast  of  Egypt,  of  limestone 
foi-mation  like  the  greater  part  of  the  Nile  valley  in 
Kgypt,  the  cliffs  on  the  sea-margin  stretching  land- 
wards in  a  gi-eat  rocky  plateau,  while  more  inland 
n  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  (beginning  about  lat 
28°  4'  and  running  south)  rear  their  louy  peaks  at 
intervals  above  the  limestone,  generally  about  15 
miles  distant.     This  coast  is  especially  interesting 
in  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  for  here  were  some  of 
the  earliest  monasteries  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
iu  those  secluded  and  barren  mountains  lived  very 
early  Christian  hermits.     South  of  the   **  Elba^' 
chain,  the  countiy  gradually  sinks  to  a  plain,  until 
it  rises  to  the  highland  of  Geedan,  lat.  15°,  and 
thence  to  the  straits  extends  a  chain  of  low  moun- 
tains.    The  greater  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  sterile,  sandy,  and  thinlv  peopled.     The 
Gulf  of  E1-* Akabeh  (i.  e,  "  of  the  Mountain-road  ") 


is  the  termination  of  the  long  Talky  of  the  Ghdr  or 
^Arabah  that  runs  northwards  to  tiie  Dead  Sea.  It 
is  itself  a  narrow  valley;  the  Mdes  are  loftj  and 
precipitous  mountains,  of  entire  harremieM ;  the  hoi- 
tom  is  a  rivor-like  sea,  running  nearly  stnight  for 
its  whole  length  of  about  90  miles.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  narrow  deep  nrine,  eztenduu;  neany 
a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  direction.  The  weit- 
em  shore  is  the  peninsula  of  Sikai.  The  lei,  from 
its  dangers,  and  sterile  diores,  is  entirely  deititate 
of  boats.  The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Golf  of 
the  'Akabeh  is  skirted  by  the  nagi  of  AnbisB 
mountains,  which  in  some  few  places  appraidi  the 
sea,  but  generally  leave  a  belt  of  coast  ooimtrr, 
called  TihSmeh,  or  the  Gh6r,  like  the  ShephU  ef 
Palestine.  This  tract  is  generslly  a  ■md  j  paichel 
plain,  thinly  inhabited ;  these  charactoristies  bdv 
especially  strong  in  the  north.  The  moastdni  i 
the  Hej^E  consist  of  ridges  running  parallel  tovnds 
the  interior,  and  increasing  in  hei^t  as  thcjieoede. 
The  distant  ranges  have  a  nigged  pointed  ootfin, 
and  are  gniidtic ;  nearer  the  sea  many  of  the  hflk 
are  fossiliferons  limestone,  while  the  headi  hOh 
consist  of  light-coloured  sandstone,  fronted  faj  ad 
containing  luge  quantities  of  shells  and  miei  tf 
coral.  The  more  remarkable  mountains  are  Jcbd 
'Eyn-Unnh,  6090  ft.  high  near  the  Stnito ;  a  hltfc 
further  south,  and  dose  to  Mo'eyldi,  are  moontun 
rising  from  6330  to  7700  ft.  A  little  north  of 
Verobo'  is  a  remarkable  group,  the  pjrunldal  nooa- 
tains  of  Agatharchides ;  and  beyond,  about  25  mils 
distant  rises  J.  Radwi.  Further  south,  J.  Sott  m 
remarkable  for  its  magnitude  and  deraticD,  vfaiA 
is  greater  than  any  ot&r  between  Yembo'  aJnd  Jid- 
dah;  and  still  further,  but  about  80  miles  dirtal 
fi-om  the  coast,  J.  Rdsel-Kuri  rises  behind  the  Hah' 
city,  Mekkeh.  The  chain  continues  the  whole  Ingft 
of  the  sea,  terminating  in  the  highlands  of  ^ 
Yemen.  The  coast-line  itself,  or  Tih4meh,  nortk 
of  Yembo',  is  of  moderate  elevation,  varjing  fron 
50  to  100  feet,  with  no  beach.  To  the  southwad 
[to  Juddah]  it  is  more  sandy  and  less  elevated.  The 
coral  of  the  I{ed  Sea  is  remarkably  abundant,  sad 
beautifully  coloured  and  variegated.  The  cuiiert 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing  by  the  pie4u»- 
torical  Phoenicians)  is  mentioned  by  HerodoCos. 
**  Sesostris  (Rameses  II.)  was  the  first  who,  psMSf: 
the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fieet  of  long  vessels,  rednoed 
under  his  authority  the  inhabitants  of  the  eovt 
bordering  the  Erytiiracan  Sea."  Three  ccntoris 
later,  Solomon's  navy  was  built  '*  in  Eaoogeber 
which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  See 
(Yam  SQph),  in  the  knd  of  Edom  "  (1  K.  ix.  26;. 
It  is  possible  that  the  sea  has  retired  here  as  at 
Suez,  and  that  Eziongeber  is  now  dry  land.  Jebo- 
shaphat  also  **  made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  tB 
Ophir  for  gold :  but  they  went  not,  for  the  *hi{« 
were  broken  at  Eziongeber"  (1  K.  xxii.  48).  The 
scene  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be  Edb- 
Dhahab.  The  fashion  of  the  ancient  ships  of  the 
Red  Sea,  or  of  the  Phoenidan  ships  of  Solomoo,  is 
unknown.  From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  shjp« 
were  of  papyrus  and  like  the  boats  of  the  Nile ;  an  J 
this  statement  was  in  some  meastire  correct.  More 
precise  and  curious  is  El-Makreezee*s  descriptior^ 
written  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 5th  century,  of  the 
ships  that  sailed  from  Eydh^b  on  the  Egyptian  ccoat 
to  Juddah :  **  Their  *  jelebehs,*  which  carry  the  pil- 
grims on  the  const,  have  not  a  nail  used  in  (hem, 
but  their  planks  are  sewed  tt>gothfr  with  Hire, 
which  is  taken  from  tlie  cocoanut-tree,  and  tbey 
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CMilk  them  with  the  fibres  of  the  wood  of  the  date 
pahn ;  then  they  *  pay '  them  with  butter,  or 
the  oil  of  the  pahna  Chrifiti,  or  with  the  fat  of 

the  kirsh  (sqnalos  carcharias) The  sails  of 

these  jelebahs  are  of  mat^  made  of  the  d6m-palm." 
The  fle»£8  appear  to  have  sailed  about  the  autumnal 
cqniaox,  and  returned  in  December  or  the  middle  of 
January.  The  Red  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many 
centuries  the  most  important  sea-trade  of  the  East, 
oootained  ports  of  celebrity.  Of  these,  Elath  and 
Eziongeber  alone  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  The  Heroopolite  Gulf  is  of  the  chief  in- 
terest :  it  was  near  to  Goshen ;  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  it  was  the  **  tongue 
cf  the  Egyptian  Sea.*'  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the 
Egyptian  trade  in  this  sea  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Hero^pdis  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Hero,  and  its 
site  is  pfohably  identified  with  the  modem  Aboo- 
Kesheyd,  at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  Suez  is  a 
poor  town,  and  has  only  an  unsafe  anchorage,  with 
Terj  shoal  water.  On  the  shore  of  the  Heroopolite 
gulf  was  also  ArsinoS,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
odphus:  its  site  has  not  been  settled.  Berenice, 
finuided  by  the  same,  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Egyx^  rose  to  importance  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Romans:  it  is  now  of  no  note.  On  the  western 
ooctft  was  also  the  anchorage  of  Myos  Hormos,  a 
little  north  of  the  modem  town  El-Kuseyr,  which 
BOW  finrms  the  point  of  communication  with  the  old 
jonte  to  Coptos.  On  the  Arabian  coast  the  prin- 
dnd  ports  are  Mu*eyleh,  Yembo*  (the  port  of  El- 
ifatoenehj,  Juddah  (the  port  of  Mekkeh),  and 
]fnkhl^  by  us  commonly  writtm  Mocha.  The 
commeroe  of  the  Red  Sea  was,  in  very  ancient  times, 
uoquestionably  great.  The  earliest  records  tell  of 
the  ships  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Aiabs.  But  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  the  gulf 
Tendered  the  navigation,  always  dangerous,  more 
difficult ;  it  destroyed  the  former  anchorages  and 
made  it  necessary  to  carry  merchandise  across  the 
dewrt  to  the  Nile.  This  change  appears  to  h&ve 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  decay  of  the 
commeroe  of  Egypt.  Since  the  time  of  Mohanomad 
the  Red  Sea  trade  has  been  iasignificant. 

Sad  Bat,  PuMige  of.  The  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  the  crisis  of  the  Exodus.  The  pointa  that 
arise  are  the  place  of  the  passage,  the  naiTative,  and 
the  importance  of  the  event  in  Biblical  history.  1. 
It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern  place 
at  which  the  Red  Sea  could  have  been  crossed  is  the 
present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  supposition 
depeods  upon  the  erroneous  idea  that  in  the  time  of 
Koaes  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further  to  the  north- 
ward than  at  present.  An  examination  of  the 
country  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  however,  that 
the  sea  has  receded  many  miles.  The  old  bed  is 
indicated  by  the  Birket-et-Tims4h,  or  *'  Lake  of  the 
Crocodile,*  and  the  more  southern  Bitter  Lakes,  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  former  probably  corre- 
'ing  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  at  the  time  of  the 
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codus.  It  is  necessary  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  route  of  the  Israelites  before  we  can  attempt  to 
discover  where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  point  from 
which  they  started  was  Rameses,  a  place  certainly 
in  the  Laiui  of  Goshen,  which  we  identify  with  the 
Wtfdi-t-Tumeyltf t  After  the  mention  that  the  people 
journeyed  from  Rameses  to  SuGcoth,aiid  before  that  of 
their  departure  from  Succoth,  a  passage  occurs  which 
appears  to  show  the  first  dii-ection  of  tiie  journey,  and 
not  a  change  in  the  route  (Ex.  xiii.  17, 18).  At  the 
end  of  the  second  day's  journey  the  camping-place  was 


at  Etham  **  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  "  (Ex.  xiii. 
20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6).  Here  the  Wtfdi-t-TumeyUt 
was  probably  left,  as  it  is  cultivable  and  terminates  in 
the  desert.  The  first  passage  relating  to  the  jour- 
ney, afler  the  mention  of  the  oicamping  at  Etham, 
is  this,  stating  a  command  given  to  Moses :  "  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  [or  *  re- 
tum ']  and  encamp  [or  *  that  they  encamp  again,' 

On^l  ^atS'^]  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 

and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  that  they  turn  and 
encamp,"  seems  to  us  the  most  probable  of  those 
we  have  given.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day*s 
march,  for  each  camping-place  seems  to  mark  the 
dose  of  a  day's  journey,  the  Israelites  encamped  by 
the  sea.  The  place  of  this  last  encampment,  and 
that  of  the  passage,  on  the  supposition  that  our 
views  as  to  the  most  probable  route  are  coiTect, 
would  be  not  very  fiu*  fn>m  the  Persepolitan  monu- 
ment. It  is  here  necessary  to  mention  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  common  opinion  that  the 
Israelites  passed  near  the  present  head  of  the  gulf. 
Local  tradition  is  in  its  favour,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  local  tiudition  in  E^ypt  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  judging  from  the  evidence 
of  history,  is  of  very  littie  value.  The  Muslims 
suppose  Memphis  to  have  been  the  city  at  which 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  resided  before  that  event 
occurred.  From  opposite  Memphis  a  broad  valley 
leads  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  in  pait  called  the  Wddi- 
t-Teeh,  or  "  Valley  of  the  Wandering."  From  it 
the  traveller  reaches  the  sea  beneath  the  lofty  Gebcl- 
et-Takah,  which  rises  on  the  north  and  shuts  off  all 
escape  in  that  directi<»i,  excepting  by  a  narrow  way 
along  the  sea-shore,  which  Pharaoh  might  have 
occupied.  The  sea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  as  tlie 
narrative  is  generally  held  to  imply.  All  the  local 
features  seem  suited  for  a  great  event.  The  suppos- 
ition that  the  Isradites  took  an  upper  route,  now 
that  of  the  Mekkdi  caravan,  along  the  deseil  to  the 
north  of  the  elevated  tract  between  Cairo  and  Suez, 
must  be  mentioned,  although  it  is  less  probable  thnn 
that  just  noticed,  and  offers  the  same  difficulties.  We 
ther^ore  think  that  the  only  opinion  wananted  by 
the  narrative  is  that  already  stated,  which  supposes 
the  passage  of  the  sea  to  have  taken  place  neai*  the 
nortiieramost  part  of  its  andent  extension.  The 
last  camping-plaoe  was  before  Pi-hahiroth.  It  ap- 
pears that  Migdol  was  behind  Pi-hahiroth,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea.  Tliese 
neighbouring  places  have  not  been  identified.  From 
Pi-hahiroth  the  Isradites  crossed  the  sea.  The 
only  points  bearing  on  geography  in  tiie  account  of 
this  event  are  that  the  sea  was  divided  by  an  east 
wind,  whoice  we  may  reasonably  mfer  that  it  was 
crossed  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  whole 
Egyptian  army  perished,  which  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  some  miles  broad.  On  the  whole 
we  Buy  reasonably  suppose  about  twelve  miles  as 
the  smallest  breadth  of  the  sea.  2.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  event.  When  the  Israditn  had  departed,  Pha- 
raoh repented  that  he  had  let  them  go.  The 
strength  of  Pharaoh's  army  is  not  further  specified 
than  by  the  statement  that  **  he  took  six  hundred 
chosen  chariots,  and  [or  *  even  ']  all  the  chariots  of 
Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one  of  them  *'  (Ex. 
xiv.  7).  With  this  army,  which,  even  if  a  small  one, 
was  mighty  in  comparison  to  the  Israelite  multitude. 
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FncuTnbered  niUi  wom^,  childnn,  and  cattle.Pba- 
moh  overtook  th^  proplo  ^*  encajupiDg  hj  the  ha  " 
(9).  When  th«l9Tiu]it»  Ktw  the  opprenor's  aimj 
(liey  wm  UrrifiBl  and  murmured  sgiiiut  Mosa. 
Then  MoMsoicourigedUwm,  bidding  them  ■«  ho* 
Ood  wouki  rave  them.  It  leemi  rrom  the  nirra- 
tjvc  tltnt  M«e>  did  not  know  at  thin  tinw  how  the 
^ple  would  be  sared,  snd  ipolre  only  finm  a  hearl 
lull  of  liiith,  for  we  read,  "  And  the  Lord  nuiJ 
unto  Mo9«s.  Wherefore  cHest  Ihou  uoto  me  P  spesk 
unto  the  iJiUdren  o(  IineL  that  the;-  ^  forwird 
hut  lilt  tbou  up  Ihj'  rod.  and  atretch  out  thine  ham 

Israel  shall  go  on  dry  [ground]  through  the  mids 
ortfaesen"  (15,  16).     That  night  the  too  nnoiei 

tosethcr.      Betwnn  them   was   the  pllnr  of  th» 


wliu 


Pethapi  in  the  i 


,pofl,™ 


of  the  hoslila  cunp  ntight  be  hmni  oi 

nod  on  the  other,  the  maring  of  the  cei 

pillar  was  a  buTter  uid  •  ngnof  delira 


ne  liand, 


miraclt 


of  IlK  Eiodui.  "And  Mosa  stretched 
haod  ntpv  the  ka:  and  the  Lord  C9uwd  tl 
go  [h»ck]  by  a  jtrong  eeit  wind  all  that  ni_ 
made  the  »9  dry  [landj,  and  the  waters  were  diTidcd. 
.And  the  chitdren  of  Isnel  went  through  the  midn 
of  the  tea  upon  the  dry  [ground] :  and  the  waters 
[were]  ■  wall  unto  them  OD  their  tifiht  hand,  aud 
on  their  left"  (21,  22,  comp.  39).  The  nnrratiF* 
dietinclly  slntea  that  a  path  was  made  thnnigh  the 
am,  and  that  the  wnten  wen  a  wall  on  either  band. 
The  term  "wall"  does  not  appear  to  oblige  lu  to 
suppose,  at  many  bore  done,  that  the  sea  stood  up 
like  a  cliff  on  either  aide,  but  should  rather  be  con- 
sidered to  mean  ■  barrier,  as  the  former  ideo  implies 
a  seemingly-uepdles  addition  to  the  miracle,  whi 


bahia  of  thaae  which  ban  been  uMJWlWeJ  in 
two  cues,  the  IiraelitH  mnit  li*re  left  Sfyvt 
a  period  of  which  it  "  "        ' 


BmcL  Under  thli  name  we  propt  Mtidnc 
the  following  Hebrew  words; — 1.  Agmh  occnrt 
Jobil.  26(A.V,  xli,  2,  "hook"),  il.  13  {KY 
ili.  20,  "caldron");  Is,  ii.  14  (A,  V.  "nuh-j. 
The  ag/nia  is  mestioned  also  ai  an  ^vptiai  plant, 
in  a  sentence  similar  to  the  last,  in  ll.  lii.  IJ; 
ivhile  Iroiii  Iviii.  5  we  leora  that  it  bad  a  pendahm 
panicle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  itdenotM  wik 
aquatic  reed-like  plant,  whether  of  the  Nat.  onto- 
CyperncKuorthatofCnunoiea*.  Celaiiuliaaarga>d 
in  faTourofthe^rundo|iAra;7rTu^tB;  wearvindaxd 
to  adopt  his  opinion.  The  Arvndo  phra^mitit  (n 
the  Phragmitia  conunuiiu),  if  it  doca  tan  oocm-  in 
Palestine  and  Kgypt,  is  represented  bjra  rerydosily 
allied  Kpecies,  vii,  the  A.  Itiaca  of  Dellslc,  Tk 
drooping  panicle  of  this  plant  wilt  answer  wtll  Is 
the  "  bowirig  down  the  head  "  of  which  liaisk 
speaks.  2,  GBme,  translated  "  rush  "  and  "  ba^ 
rush"  by  the  A.  V.,  without  douU  dauts  Ik 
celebmted  psper-reed  of  the  siideDl*  {Papgna  at- 
tiifwiram),  a  plant  of  the  Sedge  bmily,  Cj/ptracti, 
which  formerly  was  common  in  some  [wta  t[ 
Kgypt.  The  Hebrew  word  is  found  tbnr  times  ii 
the  Bible  (Ex.  ii.  3  ;  Is.  iriU.  2,  inr.  7 ;  Job  im. 
1 1),  Acconling  to  DrDcs  the  modem  AhyisiniMi 
use  bcnta  made  of  the  pnpjTua  reed.  "Die  papyras 
reed  is  not  now  found  in  Egypt;  it  grvwa,  bor- 
erer,  in  ,'>jria.  Dr.  Hooker  taw  it  on  the  h^ 
of  Lake  Tiberias,  a  few  miles  north  of  tha  tMn. 
The  papyrus  plant  {Pap'jna  natigionai)  has  a 
angular  atem  from  3  to  6  leet  high,  tbougb  ocis- 


Istter  t 


hthe  la 


of  the  DBITntlTe.  It  wns  during  the 
that  the  Israelites  crossed,  aud  the  Egyptiai 
lowed.  In  the  moniiog  watch,  the  hist  th 
fouilh  of  the  night,  or  the  period  before  s 
Pharaoh's  army  was  in  full  pnnuit  in  the  diiided 
sen,  and  was  there  mirncutoiisly  lioubled. 
the  Kgjptiana  songht  ts  flee  (23-35).  Then  was 
tlosei  commanded  again  to  stretch  out  his  hand, 
and  the  sea  returned  to  its  itreagth,  and  over- 
whelmed the  Egyptians,  of  whom  not  one  remained 
nlire  (2S-28),     In  a  later  passes  some  particulars 

naimlire  In  Eiodus.  The  place  is  indeed  n  poetical 
one,  but  its  meaning  i)  clear,  and  we  leor 
that  at  the  time  of  the  passi^  of  the  sea 
a  atorm  of  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  perhaps 
uccompnnifd  by  an  earthquake  (Ps.  liivii.  15-20). 
3.  The  importann  of  this  CTent  in  Biblical  '  ' 
is  shown  by  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  spoke 
the  books  of  the  0.  T.  writtCD  in  later  tiim 
them  it  is  the  chief  feet  of  Jewish  hbtoiy.  It  mny 
be  inquired  how  it  is  that  thei  '    ' 

no  recoi'd  or  tradition  of  this  miracle  among  the 
Egyptians.  Thb  question  inrolvet  that  of  the  time 
in  Ii^gyptian  history  to  which  this  event  should  he 
ajsigned.  The  date  of  the  Eiodm  nocording  tfl  dif- 
ferent chronolc^ri  Taries  more  than  three  hundred 
years ;  the  dntes  of  the  %yptian  dyuastio  ruling 
during  this  period  of  three  hundred  years  Tary  fuU 
one  hnnditd.  If  the  lowest  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  iTiirth  dynasty  be  tnken  and  the  bight 
ol  the  Eiodua,  both  which  we  consider  lh< 


rionallj  it  gniwi  to  the  hei^it  ot  14  tftt;  It  Kot 
tia  lavn ;  Ibe  flovcn  art  in  nrj  imall  tplkeleu, 
tthicb  grow  00  the  ihrrad-lifcf  flooring  branch Irtf 

u  irantlnted  "pnper-rMil"  in  is.  lii.  7,  the  Phly 
piKigoKbmlhepl.  noun  octun;  [here  i>  not  li^^. 
siighlffl.1  ■uthonljf  lor  liiit  rendning  of  tJie  A.  V. 
"  J>TjJ*,"  layi  Kinichi,  "  it  the  nune  tn  daiiLrn-iti 
piri-herla  imd  pwa  pUnls."  It  prolaUy  dern>t'H 
the  o|iai  goiray  l»»i  on  the  l»nli»  of  Iha  Nili'.  4. 
A'dnet,  the  gsncrio  name  of  m  reed  of  any  liind;  il 
•ecun  in  Dunuroui  jvaugea  of  the  O.  T.,  uid  wmc- 
UoMt  denotn  the  "ttnlk"  of  wlwt  [(ifp.  ili.  b, 
-32)1  or  the  "  bnnehea  "  of  the  ciuidlalick  (Ki.  iir. 
SDduavii,);  in  Job  mi.  Z:i.  UnfA  denotes  Ihc 
hou  of  the  aim  betireen  the  elboo  and  the  ihouidir 
(ol  Aamtri),  The  woiti  i>  vatioiulr  rendered  lu  the 
ji,  V,  bj"  "  ilalf  "  branch,"  *'boDe,"  **adiiiqu6," 
"reed."  Sttnnd  {fbr.  Falaesl.  28-30)  giva  li,. 
fbllowing  Diunes  of  the  reed  pknta  of  PaWi»(.' :  — 
Saeehanna  officavilt,  Cirper^  popp^"  [I'.'y:'-.-: 
aaUupiartim),  C.  rotaadat  and  C.  eiculmlia,  ^inl 
,,Anaula  tcr^ioria;  but  iio  doubt  the  speoirn  im- 
Th«  Jrnndo  ifcnoj,  the  A.Ac:i:ii'li- 
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rsfen  th*  hJa^ui  IpHfisrucJi  of  Dioicoridei  to  a 
tpeoe*  of  Andr^xig<m.  whidi  he  calla  A.  ealamui 
tmnaticoM,  a  plant  of  remarliable  (ragranCB.  and  it 
gatJTe  of  Cenlnl  India.  g«ll  there  ii  no  DeceMlr 
'J  refer  the  kliiili  b6Km  or  hatlSb  to  the  nUofuiT 
l^Wrruriii  of  DioKorido;  it  maj  be  npntenled 
by  Dr.  Kojie'a  plant  or  bj  the  AndrqpogoA  Sc^toat* 
mlha.  the  lemon  gran  ot'  India  and  Arabia. 

SMdal'lh.     One  of  the  children  of  the  praTiiia 
arbo  went  up  with  Zenibbabel  (Eir.  <l.  2).     In 
7  be  ia  called  Ba JH TAH,  and  iD  1  Eid.v.B 


t  ooeupis    the  place  of 


BiavAi  in  Ear.  it.  S  (1  £id.  T.  S). 


(lEad 


■  «>■„ 


aaREELAUH  orRlUfiAH 
eotial  to  the 


dca(!)ofBov(!i>  common  on  the  bankt  of  the 
BDd  RUi)'  perhaps  be  "  the  italT  of  the  bruiKd  1 
to  whicli  Senoadierib  mmpBred  the  power  of  Egypt 


■iji.  21 ;  Et  II 


15,  7).     The  thick  it 


the  ancient  Orientals;  perhapi  the  mcuurLug-iwd 
waa  1bi>  plant;  at  pretent  the  dr/ calms  of  this 
hnge  grass  are  in  much  demand  for  flshing.rodi,  lie. 
Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  is  denoted  bj  the  word 
UuA  {U.  iliii.  24  ;  Zz.  urii.  IS ;  Cant.  it.  U), 
or  more  fully  hj  klnih  Mmhi.  tea  Ex.  m.  23,  or 
by  kdnth  hattib,  Jer.  ri.  20 ;  which  the  A.  V. 
raider*  "  sweet  cane,"  and  "  c^amns."  It  wta  of 
foreign  importation  (Jer.  tI.  20).  Some  writers 
hare  Mnght  lo  identify  the  iineK  Uttm  with  the 
Aoonu  <aUniait,  the  "  iwsel  Btdgt.''  Dr.  Rojle 
C0J(,  D.  B. 


woriiing  of  the  predooa  metal), 
the  Kpuntion  of  the  droa*  from  the  port  ore, 
which  »raB  effected  by  reducing  the  metal  to  a  fluid 
state  by  the  appliottion  of  heat,  and  by  the  aid  of 
lolTenU,  such  as  alkali  (Ii.  i.  35)  or  lead  (Jer.  Ti. 
29^,  which,  amalgamating  with  the  dma,  permitted 
the  eitrvctian  of  the  DDadulterated  metat.  The  In- 
itrumenla  required  by  the  refinei'  were  a  cmdble  or 
liinuce,  and  a  bellows  or  blow-pipe.  The  workman 
at  at  bis  work  (Mil.  iil.  3) :  he  was  thtu  better 

abled  to  watch  the   procos,  and  let  the  metal 

n  oif  at  tha  proper  moment. 

BatBfi,  OitiM  «t    rcrnB  or  Rsfogb.] 

Bigr'«m.    A  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Cbr.  li.  4T). 

B«f 'tm-md'aoh.  The  namea  of  Sberenr  and 
Ruem-aieledi  occur  in  an  obtcum  paaaage  ofZecha- 
ri^(Tii.  2).  They  were  Mot  on  behalf  of  aoma  oT 
the  captivity  to  make  inquiriea  at  the  Temple  con. 
ceming  faating.  On  reftrring  to  Zech.  tU.  5,  the 
eipreaaiod  "the  people  of  the  land'*  seema  to  indio- 

attire  Jews  in  Babylon,  but  thcae  who  had  re- 
tnioed  to  their  own  ooantrj' ;  and  this  being  the 
case  it  ia  probable  Chat  in  rer.  2  ■■Bethel"  la  to  be 
taken  aa  the  subject.  ■■  and  Bethel,  1. 1.  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bethel,  leat,"  From  it*  conneiloD  with 
£Bitrei*r,  the  name  Rq;eni-mel(di  (lit,  "  klng'i 
friend."  conip.  1  Cbr.  iirii.  33),  wn  probably  an 
Anyrian  title  of  office. 

B«(las-nraiid«bo«t,  Uw  (it  ■wfixmpoi).  In 
the  Old  Test,  it  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  lingular  Hebrew  word  hae-Ciocar 
(litaally  ■■  the  round  "),  which  eeem*  in  its  cvlieit 
ocmrrencea  to  denote  the  circlt  or  oasis  of  cnltiTa- 
tionin  which  stood  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the 
rest  of  the  lire  "  dtJea  of  the  Ciccar"  (Geo.  liii. 
10,  II,  12,  xii.  IT,  25,  2S,  26;  Dent.  xhIt.  S). 
In  Halt.  iii.  5  and  Luke  iii.  3  it  deoctea  thepopol- 
Dus  and  tloniiahing  region  which  contained  the 
towns  of  Jericho  and  its  deprndenoiea.  In  the  Jordan 
Talley,  endoaed  in  tha  amphitheatre  of  the  hllU  of 
QHariBiiaaa.  It  it  also  applied  to  the  diatrict  of 
Genneuret  (Uatt.  xiT.  35;  )Iai^Ti.55;  Luken. 
37,  vii.  17). 

BahaU'lh.  The  only  son  of  Etieier,  tbe  eon  of 
Bloaea  ( 1  Cbr.  niii.  17,  iiiT.  21,  rxri.  25). 

B«1wb.  L  The  &ther  of  Hadadeier  king  of 
Zobafa,  whom  DaTJd  lOiotc  at  the  Euphretea  (2  Sam. 
TiiLS,  12).— 2.  ALeTite,orGunilyofLnila,  who 
lealed  tbe  coienant  with  Kehemlah  (Neh.z.  11). 

Ba'heb.  1.  The  nortbeni  limit  of  tbe  exidoiatioa 
ortbcspie>(Knni.iiii.31).    It  la  ipedGed  ae  being 

meiKement  of  the  Icnitoiy  of  tlat  u 
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BEHOBOAM 


in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  the  great  valley 
of  Lebanon,  the  Bikc^ah  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
Buka'a  of  the  modem  Arabs,  seems  to  be  roughly 
designated.  Thia  seems  to  fix  the  position  of  Rehob 
as  not  far  from  Tell  el-Kady  and  Banias,  No 
trace  of  the  name  of  Rehob  or  Beth-rehob  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Robinson  pro- 
poses to  identify  it  with  Hunin.  But  this,  though 
plausible,  has  no  certain  basis.  Inasmudi,  how- 
ever, as  Beth-rehob  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been 
•*  far  from  Zidon "  ( Judg.  xviii.  28),  it  must  be  a 
distinct  place  from— 2.  one  of  the  towns  allotted 
to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28).— 8.  Asher  contained  an- 
other Rehob  (Josh.  xix.  30) ;  but  the  situation  of 
this,  like  the  foitner,  remains  at  present  unknown. 

Beliobo'aiiif  son  of  Solomon,  by  the  Ammonite 
princess  Naamah  QL  K.  xiv.  21,  31),  and  his  suc- 
cessor (1  K.  xi.  43).  From  the  earliest  period  of 
Jewish  history  we  perceive  symptoms  that  the  con- 
federation of  the  tribes  was  but  imperfectly  ce- 
mented. The  powerful  Ephraim  could  never  brook 
a  position  of  inferiority.  When  SoIomon*s  strong 
h^d  was  withdrawn  the  crisis  came.  Rehoboam 
selected  Shechem  as  the  place  of  his  coronation,  pro- 
bably as  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Ephraimites, 
and  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  su^estions  of  those 
old  and  wise  counsellors  of  his  &ther,  whose  advice 
he  afterwards  unhappily  rejected.  The  people  de- 
manded a  remission  of  the  severe  hardens  imposed 
by  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam  promised  them  an  an- 
swer in  three  days^  duiing  which  time  he  consulted 
first  his  Other's  counsellors,  and  then  the  young 
men  **  that  were  grown  up  with  him,  and  whi^ 
stood  before  him.'  Rejecting  the  advice  of  the 
elders  to  conciliate  the  people  at  the  b^;inning  of 
his  reign,  he  returned  as  his  reply  the  frantic  bra- 
vado of  his  contemporaries.  Thereapon  rose  the 
formidable  song  of  insurrection,  heard  once  before 
when  the  tiibes  quarrelled  after  David's  return  from 
the  war  with  Absalom.  Rehoboam  sent  Adoram 
or  Adonii-am  (1  K.  iv.  6  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  24)  to  reduce 
the  rebeb  to  reason,  but  he  was  stoned  to  death  by 
them ;  whei-eupon  the  kii^  and  his  attendants  fled 
to  Jei'usalem.  So  far  all  is  plain,  but  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  the  part  which  Jeroboam  took  in  these 
transactions.  According  to  1  K.  zii.  3  he  was 
summoned  by  the  Ephraimites  from  Egypt  to  be 
their  spokesman  at  Rehoboam*s  coronation,  and 
actually  made  the  speech  in  which  a  remission  of 
burdens  was  requested.  But,  in  apparent  contra- 
diction to  this,  we  read  in  ver.  20  of  the  same 
chapter  that  after  the  success  of  the  insurrection 
and  Rehoboam's  flight,  **  when  all  Israel  heard  that 
Jeroboam  was  come  again,  they  sent  and  called  him 
unto  the  congregation  and  made  him  king."  But 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  ver.  3  has  been  inter- 
polated. On  Rehoboam's  return  to  Jerusalem  he 
assembled  an  army  of  180,000  men  from  the  two 
faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the  hope 
of  reconquering  Israel.  The  expedition,  however, 
was  forbidden  by  the  prophet-  Shemaiah  (IK.  xii. 
24) :  still  during  Rehoboam's  lifetime  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  Israel  and  Judah  were  never  restored 
(2  Chr.  xii.  15 ;  1  K.  xiv.  30).  Rehoboam  now 
occupied  himself  in  sti^gthening  the  territories 
which  remained  to  him,  by  building  a  number  of 
fortresses  (2  Chr.  xi.  6-10).  The  pure  worship 
of  God  was  maintained  in  Judah.  But  Rehoboam 
did  not  check  the  introduction  of  heathen  abomina- 
tions into  his  capital:  the  lascivious  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the 


true  religion,  **  images  *'  were  set  up,  and  the  went 
immoralities  were  tolerated  (1  K.  xiv.  22-24). 
These  evib  were  punished  and  put  down  by  the 
terrible  calamity  of  an  Egyptian  invasion.  In  the 
5th  year  of  Rehoboam's  reign  the  ooontrj  was  in- 
voded  by  a  host  of  Egyptians  and  other  AfrSmn 
nations  under  Shishak,  numbering  1200  diariots, 
60,000  cavalry^  and  a  misoeUaiieona  mnltitade  of 
infantry.  The  line  of  fortresses  whidi  protected 
Jerusalem  to  the  W.  and  S.  was  foroed,  J^tnualem 
itself  was  taken,  and  Rehoboam  had  to  piuiciian  an 
ignominious  peace  by  delivering  up  all  ue  treasures 
with  which  Solomon  had  adorned  the  temple  and 
palace,  including  his  golden  shiddsy  200  of  the 
larger,  and  300  of  the  smaller  sixe  (1  E.  x.  16, 17). 
Shishak's  success  is  conmiemorated  by  acnlptons 
discovered  by  Champollion  on  the  outside  of  the 
great  temple  at  Kamak,  where  among  a  long  list 
of  captured  towns  and  provinces  occnxs  the  xumt 
Melchi  Judah  (kingdom  of  Judah).  After  tha 
great  humiliation  the  moral  conditioQ  of  Juddb 
seems  to  have  improved  (2  Chr.  xiL  12),  and  the 
rest  of  Rdioboam's  life  to  have  been  unmarked  hy 
any  events  of  importance.  He  died  B.c.  958,  after 
a  reign  of  17  years,  having  ascoided  the  thiwe 
B.C.  975  at  the  age  of  41  (1  K.  xiv.  21 ;  2  Chr.xiL 
13).  He  had  18  wives,  60  concubines,  28  nu, 
and  60  daughters. 

Beliobotfa.  The  third  of  theseriee  of  wells  diy 
by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  22).  The  poaition  of  Gcnr 
has  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  seems  t» 
have  lain  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Gaza  and  atady 
due  £.  of  Beersheba.  A  Wady  Ruhaibdk,  eootaiB- 
ing  the  ruins  of  a  town  of  the  same  nam^  with  a 
la^  well,  is  crossed  by  the  road  fnnaxKheatenFSmUi 
to  Hebron,  by  which  Palestine  is  entered  on  the 
South.  It  lies  about  20  miles  S.W.  of  Bir  e9-8da, 
and  more  than  that  distance  S.  of  the  moat  probibk 
situation  of  Gerar.  It  therefore  seems  unsafe  with- 
out further  proof  to  identify  it  with  Rehoboth. 

BeliobotiL,  the  Cily.  One  of  the  four  dtis 
built  by  Asshur,  or  by  Nimrod  in  Asahur,  aoooid- 
ing  as  this  difficult  passage  is  translated  (Gen.  x.  11). 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  its  position.  Thi 
name  of  Bahabeh  is  still  attached  to  two  places  ia 
the  region  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamia.  They  lie, 
the  one  on  the  western  and  the  other  on  the  eesten 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  few  miles  below  the  cod- 
fluence  of  the  KluihCr,  Both  are  said  to  oootaia 
extensive  ancient  i-emains.  That  on  the  easten 
bank  bears  the  affix  of  malik  or  royal,  and  thii 
Bunsen  (Bibelwerk)  and  Kalisch  (OenenM^  261)  pro* 
pose  as  the  representative  of  Rehoboth.  Its  distanos 
from  Kalah'Sherghai  and  NimHid  (nearly  200 
miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle  to  this  identificatioo. 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  suggests  Selemiyah  in  the  immed- 
iate neighbourhood  of  Kalah. 

Belwboth  by  the  Biver.  The  city  of  a  certain 
Saul  or  Shaul,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the 
Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37  ;  1  Chr.  L  48).  The 
affix,  **  the  river,"  fixes  the  situation  of  BehoboCh 
as  on  the  Euphrates.  The  name  still  remains  at- 
tached to  two  spots  on  the  Euphrates ;  the  ooc, 
simply  Bahabehf  on  the  right  bank,  eight  miles 
below  the* junction  of  the  Khabdrf  and  about  three 
miles  west  of  the  river,  the  other  four  or  five  miles 
further  down  on  the  left  bank.  The  latter  is  said 
to  be  called  Rahabeh-malik,  t.  e.  **  royal,**  and  is  on 
this  gi'ound  identified  by  the  Jewish  conunentafton 
with  the  city  of  Saul. 

BelmnL    1.  One  of  the  «  children  of  the  pr^ 
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incc**  who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  2^rub- 
abei  (Ezr.  ii.  2).— 2.  "  Rehum  the  chancellor" 
Exr.  iv.  8,  9, 17,  23).  He  was  perhaps  a  kind  of 
ieatenant-goTemor  of  the  province  under  the  king 
tf  Persia,  holding  apparently  the  same  office  as 
Tatnai,  who  is  described  in  Ezr.  t.  6  as  taking  part 
a.  a  similar  transaction,  and  is  there  called  "the 
jovcrnor  on  this  side  the  river ."—^.  A  Levite  of 
he  fianily  of  Bani,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
rails  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  17).-- 4.  One  of  the 
hief  of  the  people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
fehemiah  (Neh.  z.  25).«>0.  A  priestly  family,  or 
be  head  of  a  priestly  house,  who  went  up  with 
^rubbabel  (Neh.  rii.  3). 

Sal.  A  person  mentioned  (in  1  K.  i.  8  only)  as 
uiTii^  remained  firm  to  David's  cause  when  Adoni- 
ah  rd)dled.  Jerome  states  that  he  is  the  same 
nth  '*  Hiram  the  Zairite,"  %.e,  Ira  the  Jarite. 
Cwald  suggests  that  Rei  is  identical  with  Raddai. 

"BldBM,  t.  e,  kidneys,  from  the  Latin  renes.  In 
be  ancient  system  of  physiology  the  kidneys  were 
wliered  to  be  the  seat  of  desire  and  longing, 
rhkh  accounts  for  their  otlen  being  coupled  with 
he  heart  (Ps.  vii.  9,  zxvi.  2 ;  Jer.  xi.  20,  zvii. 
iO,  &c.). 

Xak'em.  1.  One  of  the  five  kings  or  chieflains 
if  Midian  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  zxxi.  8 ; 
Fosh.  ziiL  21).i— 2.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron, 
md  &ther  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  43,  44). 

Xdc'tm.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of 
iWnjamin  (Josh,  rviii.  27).  No  one  has  attempted 
»  identiiV  it  with  any  existing  site.  But  may 
Jiere  not  be  a  trace  of  the  name  in  Ain  Karintf  the 
irdl-known  spring  west  of  Jerusalem  ? 

SanaU'alL  The  father  of  Pekah,  captain  of 
Pdcahiah  king  of  Israel,  who  slew  his  master  and 
Bsoiped  his  Uirone  (2  K.  zv.  25-37,  zvi.  1,  5 ; 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  6 ;  Is.  vii.  1-9,  viii.  6). 

Xam'etfa.  One  of  the  towns  of  Issachar  (Josh. 
dz.  21).  It  is  probably  (though  not  oertamly)  a 
iietinct  ]dace  fhnn  the  Rahoth  of  1  Chr.  vi.  73. 
k  place  bearing  the  name  of  Rameh  is  found  on  the 
vat  of  the  track  from  Samaria  to  /(min,  about 
5  Buks  N.  of  the  former  and  9  S.W.  of  the  Utter. 
But  it  appears  to  be  too  far  south  to  be  within  the 
kflrritory  of  Issachar. 

Xani'inoiL  A  town  in  the  allotment  of  Simeon 
f  Josh.  ziz.  7) ;  elsewhere  accurately  given  in  the 
X.  y.  as  RncMON. 

Xani'moii-lleth'oar.  A  place  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  tiie  eastern  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  ziz.  13  only).  Methoar 
does  not  really  form  a  part  of  the  name ;  but  should 
be  translated  Tas  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.) — 
*'  R.  which  readies  to  Neah."  This  Rimmon  does  not 
iqppear  to  have  been  known  to  Eusebiusand  Jerome, 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  the  early  traveller  Parchi, 
who  says  that  it  is  odled  Rumaneh,  and  stands  an 
hour  south  of  Sepphoris.  If  for  south  we  read 
north,  this  is  in  close  agreement  with  the  state^ 
ments  of  Dr.  Rolanson  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde,  who 
place  BummAneh  on  the  S.  border  of  the  Plain  of 
BuUm^,  3  miles  K.N.E.  of  Seffurieh,  ,  ft  is  diffi. 
colt,  however,  to  see  how  this  can  have  be^  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Zebulun. 

B«m'plim  (Acts  vii  43) :  and  Chiim  (Am.  v. 
26)  have  been  supposed  to  be  names  of  an  idol 
woTsb'pped  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  but 
seem  to  be  the  names  of  two  idols.  Much  diffi- 
culty has  been  occasioned  by  this  corresponding 
oecurrenoe  of  two  names  so  wholly  different  in 
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sound.  The  most  reasonable  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or  Semitic  name,  and 
Remphan  an  Egyptian  equivalent  substituted  by  the 
LXX.  The  former,  rendered  Saturn  in  the  Syi-., 
was  compared  with  the  Arab,  and  Pers.  kaiiodn, 
"the  planet  Saturn."  Egyptology  has,  however, 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  true  explanation.  Among 
the  foreign  divinities  worshipped  in  Egvpt.  two,  the 
god  RENPU,  perhaps  pronounced  REMPU,  and  the 
goddess  KEN,  occur  together.  Besides  thofe  di- 
vinities represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
which  have  Egyptian  forms  or  names,  or  both, 
others  have  foreign  forms  or  names,  or  both.  Of 
the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been  introduced  at 
a  very  remote  age.  This  is  certiunly  the  case  with 
the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis,  Ptah,  the  Egyp- 
tian Hephaestus.  The  foreign  divinities  that  seem 
to  be  of  later  introduction  are  not  found  throughout 
the  religious  records,  but  only  in  single  tablets,  or 
are  otherwise  very  rarely  mentioned,  and  two  out 
of  their  four  names  are  immediately  recognised  to  be 
non-Egyptian.  They  are  KENPU,  and  the  goddesses 
KEN,  ANTA,  and  ASTARTA.  The  first  and 
second  of  these  have  foreign  forms ;  tiie  third  and 
fourth  have  Egyptian  forms :  there  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  an  especially  foreign  character  about  the 
former  two. 

Renfu,  pronounced  Rempu  (?),  is  represented 
as  an  Asiatic,  with  the  full  beard  and  apparently 
the  general  type  of  face  given  on  the  monuments 
to  most  nations  east  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  REBU  or 
Libyans.  This  type  is  evidently  that  of  the  She- 
mites.  His  hair  is  bound  with  a  fillet,  which  is 
ornamented  in  front  with  the  head  of  an  antelope. 
KEN  is  represented  perfectly  naked,  holding  in  both 
hands  com,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.  She  is  also 
called  KETESH.  ANATA  appears  to  be  Analtis. 
ASTARTA  is  of  course  the  Ashtoreth  of  Canaan. 
We  have  no  clue  to  the  ezact  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  these  divinities  into  Egypt,  nor,  except 
in  one  case,  to  any  particular  places  of  their  wor- 
ship. Their  names  occur  as  early  as  the  period  of 
the  zviiith  and  zixth  dynasties,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  they  were  introduced  by  the 
Shepherds.  As  to  RENPU  and  KEN  we  can  only 
offer  a  conjecture.  They  occur  together,  and  KEN 
is  a  form  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  also  bears  some 
relation  to  tiie  Egyptian  god  of  productiveness, 
KHEM.  Their  similarity  to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth 
seems  strong.  The  naked  goddess  KEN  would 
suggest  such  worship  as  that  of  the  Babylonian 
Mylitta,  but  the  thoroughly  Shemite  appearance  of 
RENPU  is  rather  in  fitvour  of  an  Arab  source.  The 
menUon  of  CHIUN  or  REMPHAN  as  worshipped 
in  the  desert  shows  that  this  idolatry  was,  in  part 
at  least,  that  of  foreigners,  and  no  doubt  of  those 
settled  in  Lower  Egypt.  We  can  now  endeavour  to 
explain  the  passages  in  which  Chiun  and  Remphan 
occur.  The  Hasoretic  text  of  Amos  v.  26  reads 
thus: — *'But  ye  bare  the  tent  [or  'tabernacle'] 
of  your  king  and  Chiun  your  images,  the  star 
of  your  gods  [or  *  your  god*]*  which  ye  made 
for  youTMlves.  In  the  LXX.  we  find  remark- 
able differences:  it  reads:  Kol  iytXdfiert  r^y 
fficfiy^y  rod  Mo^^x*  ^"^  ^^  tarrpov  rod  Btou 
6fi&y  *Pcu^^,  robs  rirwovt  ahr&v  ws  iiroi^arart 
iavToTs,  The  Vulg.  agrees  with  the  Masoretic 
text  in  the  order  of  the  clauses,  though  omitting 
Chiun  or  Remphan.  A  slight  change  m  the  Hebrew 
would  enable  us  to  read  Molech  (Malcam  or  Bfiloom) 
instead  of  "your  king."    Beyond  this  it  is  ez- 
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tremdy  difficult  to  explain  the  differences.  The 
substitution  of  Hemphan  or  Rephan  for  Chiun  has 
heea  explained  by  supposing  that  the  LXX.  read 
■)  for  D  in  the  Hebrew.  The  tent  or  tabernacle  of 
Moloch  is  supposed  by  Gesenios  to  have  been  an 
actual  tent«  and  he  compares  the  tritqi^  Uod  of  the 
Carthaginians.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the 
idea  that  the  Isi-aelites  carried  about  so  lai'ge  an 
object  for  the  purpose  of  idolatry,  and  it  seems 
more  likely  that  it  was  a  small  model  of  a  larger 
tent  or  shrine.  The  reading  Molech  appears  pre- 
ferable to  **  your  king."  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
Molech  was  a  name  of  the  planet  Satui-n,  and 
that  this  planet  was  evidently  supposed  by  the 
ancient  translators  to  be  intended  for  Chiun  and 
liemphan.  The  correspondeuoe  of  Remphan  or 
Raiphan  to  Chiun  is  extremely  remarkable,  and 
can,  we  think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  LXX.  translator  or  translators  of 
the  prophet  had  Egyptian  knowledge,  and  being  thus 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  joint  worship  of  Ken 
and  Renpu,  substituted  the  latter  for  the  foimer, 
as  they  may  hare  been  unwilling  to  repeat  the 
name  of  a  foreign  Venus.  From  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
star  of  Remphan  was  of  the  same  character  as  the 
tabernacle  of  Molech,  an  object  connected  ¥rith  false 
worship  i-ather  than  an  image  of  a  false  god. 

Beph'ael.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  the  firstborn  of 
Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Be'phah.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  and  ancestor  of 
Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

Bephfli'ah.  1.  The  sons  of  Rephaiah  appear 
among  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  in  1  Chr. 
iii.  21.»-2.  A  Simeonite  chieflain  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  ir.  42).— 8.  Son  of  Tola,  the  son 
of  Issachar  (I  Chr.  vii.  2).— 4.  Son  of  Binea,  and 
descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  43).— 5.  The  son  of 
Hur,  and  ruler  of  a  portion  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  9). 

Beph'aim.    [Giants.] 

Beph'aim,  the  Valley  of;  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22, 
xxiii.  13  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9  ;  Is.  xvii.  5.  Also 
in  Josh.  XV.  8,  and  xviii.  16,  where  it  is  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  "  the  valley  of  the  giants.'*  A  spot 
which  was  the  scene  of  some  of  David's  most  re- 
markable adventures.  He  twice  encountered  the 
Philistines  there,  and  inflicted  a  destruction  on  them 
and  on  their  idols  so  signal  that  it  gave  the  place  a 
new  name.  It  was  probably  during  the  former  of 
these  two  contests  that  the  incident  of  the  water  of 
Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  &c.)  occurred.  The 
**  hold  **  (ver.  14)  in  which  David  found  himself, 
seems  (though  it  is  not  clear)  to  have  been  the  cave 
of  Adullam.  This  nan*ative  seems  to  imply  that 
tJie  valley  of  Rephaim  was  near  Bethlehem.  Jose- 
phus  mentions  it  as  **  the  valley  which  extends  (from 
Jerusalem)  to  the  city  of  Bethlehem."  Since  the 
l:itter  pnrt  of  the  16th  cent,  the  name  has  been  at- 
t-Khed  to  the  upland  plain  which  stretches  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  Bethlehem 
— the  ei  Biik*ah  of  the  modem  Arabs.  But  this, 
though  appropriate  enough  as  regards  its  proximity 
to  Bethlehem,  does  not  answer  at  all  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Emek,  which  appears  always 
to  designate  an  inclosed  valley,  never  an  open  up- 
land plain  like  that  in  question.  A  position  N.W. 
of  the  city  is  adopted  by  Fiirst,  apparently  on  the 
ground  of  the  terms  of  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16. 
And  Tobler,  in  his  last  investigations,  conclusively 
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adopts  the  Wady  Der  Jadn.  The  valley  sppeors 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  andeiit  nataoa  of  the 
Rephaim.  It  may  be  a  trace  of  an  eariy  setUemeut 
of  theirs,  possibly  after  they  were  driven  fimn  their 
oiiginal  seats  eaist  of  the  Jordan  by  Chedoriaomer 
(Gen.  xiv.  5). 

Beph'idim.  Ex.  xrii.  1,  8 ;  six.  2.  The  name 
means  ** rests"  or  *' stays;**  the  place  lies  in  the 
maroh  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Sinai.  Iti 
site  is  unknown.  Lepsius*  view  is  ihtX  Mount 
Serbdi  is  the  true  Horeb,  and  that  Rej4iidim  i* 
Wady  Feiran,  This  would  account  for  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  water  here,  which,  bowcrer, 
from  some  unexplained  cause  failed.  In  Ex.  xvii.  6, 
*'  the  rock  in  Horeb  "  is  named  as  the  aouoe  of  the 
water  miiaculoualy  supplied.  On  the  other  haod, 
the  language  used  Ex.  xix.  1,  2,  seems  precise,  u 
regards  the  point  that  the  journey  from  Bephkiioi 
to  Sinai  was  a  disUnct  stage.  The  name  Honb  b 
by  Robinson  taken  to  mean  an  extended  range  or 
region,  some  part  of  which  was  near  to  Bephidiin, 
which  he  places  at  Wady  esh  Sheikh,  mnniog  fivn 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  on  the  W.  side  ofGebel  Fureia,  op. 
posite  the  northern  face  of  the  modem  Horeb.  It 
joins  the  Wady  Feiran.  The  exact  spot  of  Robia- 
son's  Rephidim  is  a  defile  in  the  esh  SheSUk  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhaitlt  as  at  about  five  bounT 
distance  from  where  it  issues  from  the  plain  Er 
Saheh,  narrowing  between  abrupt  difls  of  blactaatJ 
granite  to  about  40  feet  in  width.  Here  is  ako  tbi 
traditional  **  Seat  of  Moses."  The  fertility  sad 
richness  of  the  Wady  Feiran  aooonnt,  as  Stnkt 
thinks,  for  the  Amalekites'  struggle  to  retain  pos- 
session against  those  whom  they  viewed  ai  in- 
trusive aggressors.  This  view  seems  to  meet  tk 
largest  amount  of  possible  conditions  fi>r  a  sits  of 
Sinai. 

Bef'en  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  x.  12,  when  it 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  cities  built  br 
Asshur,  and  to  have  lain  '*  between  Nineveh  wd 
Calah."  Many  writers  have  been  inclined  to  identifr 
it  with  the  Resina  or  Rhesaena  of  the  Byzantiae 
authors,  and  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  moet  probably  the 
modern  Bas^l-ain,  There  are  no  grounds,  hoc- 
ever,  for  this  identification,  except  the  amihunty  ut' 
name.  A  far  more  probable  conjecture  was  that  of 
Bochart,  who  found  Resen  in  the  Larisaa  of  Xcot** 
phon,  which  is  most  cei*tainly  the  modem  Ximr%L 
As,  however,  the  Nimntd  ruins  seem  really  to  ?«• 
present  Calah,  while  those  opposite  Hosnl  are  the 
i-emains  of  Nineveh,  we  must  look  for  Resen  in  ^ 
tract  lying  between  these  two  sites.  Aasyrian  it- 
mains  of  some  considerable  extent  are  fouiKl  in  ^ 
situation,  near  the  modern  village  of  ^SeAnmyM,  sad 
it  is  perhaps^the  most  probable  conjecture  that  tbet 
represent  the  Resen  of  Genesis.  The  later  Jevt 
appear  to  have  identified  Resen  with  the  A't^ei- 
Sherghat  ruins. 

Beah'eph.  A  son  of  Ephraim  and  brother  of 
Rephah(l  Chr.  viu  25). 

Se'n.  Son  of  Peleg,  in  the  line  of  Abrafaam'i 
ancestors  (Gen.  xi.  18,  19,  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  i.  25;. 

BealMn.  Jacob's  firstborn  child  (Gen.  xsix.  3i; 
the  son  of  Leah,  appai^ently  not  bom  till  an  tic- 
usual  interval  had  elapsed  after  the  marriage  (31 . 
The  notices  of  the  patriarch  Reuben  in  tlw  Bi.<w 
of  Genesis  and  the  early  Jewish  traditional  lito 
ature  are  unusually  frequent,  and  on  the  whole 
give  a  fiivourable  view  of  his  dii^XMition.  To  bim. 
and  him  alone,  the  preservation  of  Joseph's  \ih  ap- 
pears to  have  been  due.    His  anguish  at  the  ifiKf- 
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iranoe  of  his  brother,  and  the  finstration  of  his 
indly  artifioe  for  ddiyering  him  (GeD.  xzxrii.  22), 
his  reoollectioD  of  the  minute  details  of  the  pninful 
■oene  manj  years  afterwards  (xlii.  22),  his  offer  to 
take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  safety  of  the  bro- 
ther who  had  saoceeded  to  Joseph's  pUux  in  the 
family  (zlii.  37),  all  testify  to  a  warm  and  (for 
those  rough  times)  a  kindly  natare.  Of  the  re- 
palsiTe  crime  whidi  mars  his  history,  and  which 
turned  the  bleising  of  his  dying  fkihtr  into  a  corse 
— his  adulterous  connexion  ¥rith  Bilhah — we  know 
from  the  Scriptures  only  the  fiurt  (Gen.  xxxr.  22). 
These  traits,  slight  as  t£ey  are,  are  those  of  an 
ardent,  impetuous,  unbalanced,  but  not  ungenerous 
nature ;  not  crafty  and  cruel,  as  were  Simeon  and 
Leri,  but  rather,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  dying 
patriardi,  boiling  up  like  a  vessel  of  water  over  the 
rapid  wood-fire  of  the  nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly 
subsiding  into  apathy  when  the  fuel  was  with- 
dimwn.  At  the  time  of  the  migrstion  into  Egypt 
Reuben's  sons  were  four  (Gen.  xlTi.  9 ;  1  Chr.  t.  3). 
From  them  sprang  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe 
fNnm.  xxri,  5-11).  The  census  at  Mount  Sinai 
(Kom.  i.  20,  21,  ii.  11)  shows  that  at  the  Exodus 
the  numbers  of  the  tribe  were  46,500  men  above 
twenty  years  of  age^  and  fit  for  active  warlike  ser^ 
riee.  During  the  journey  through  the  wiklemess 
the  position  St  Reuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tibenacle.  The  ''camp**  which  went  under  his 
name  was  formed  of  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Simeon 
and  Gad.  The  Reubenites,  like  their  reUtives  and 
neighbours  oo  the  journey,  the  Gadites,  had  main- 
tBined  through  the  march  to  Canaan,  the  ancient 
calling  of  their  fbre&then.  Their  cattle  aooom- 
fWDied  them  hi  their  flight  horn  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38). 
It  followed  naturally  that  when  the  nation  arrived 
OB  the  open  downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  three 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh, 
should  prefer  a  reauest  to  their  leader  to  be  allowed 
to  reniain  in  aj^aoe  so  perfectly  suited  to  their 
iwiiiirements.  The  part  selected  by  Reuben  had 
at  that  dale  the  spesial  name  of  "the  Mishor," 
with  reference  possibly  to  its  evenness.  Under  its 
nodem  name  of  the  Belka  it  is  still  esteemed  be- 
.  jQod  all  others  by  the  Arab  sheepmasters.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Reubenites  and  their  fellows  approach 
Uoees  with  their  request,  his  main  objection  is  that 
by  what  they  propose  they  will  discourage  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  Inael  from  going  over 
Jordan  into  the  land  which  Jehovah  had  given 
them  (Num.  xxxii.  7).  It  is  only  on  their  under- 
taking to  fnlfil  their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the 
-western  country,  the  land  of  Canaan  proper,  and 
thus  satisfying  hhn  that  their  proposal  was  grounded 
in  no  selfish  desire  to  escape  a  full  share  of  the 
difikulties  of  the  conquest,  that  Moses  will  consent 
to  their  proposal.  From  this  time  it  seems  ss  if  a 
bar,  not  only  the  material  one  of  distance,  and  of 
the  intervening  river  and  mountain-wall,  but  also 
of  difference  in  feeling  and  habits,  gradually  grew 
up  more  substantially  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  tribes.  The  first  act  of  the  former  after 
the  completion  of  the  conquest,  and  after  they  had 
taken  part  in  the  solemn  ceremonial  in  the  Valley 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  shows  how  wide  a  gap 
already  existed  between  their  ideas  and  those  of  the 
Western  tribes.  The  pile  of  stones  which  they 
erected  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan  to  mark 
their  boundary  was  erected  in  accordance  with  the 
unalterable  habits  of  Bedouin  tribes  both  before  and 
since.    It  was  an  act  identical  with  that  in  which 
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Laban  and  Jacob  engaged  at  pnrfing,  with  that 
which  is  constantly  performed  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  present  day.  But  by  the  Israelites  west  of 
Jordan,  who  were  fast  relinquishing  their  nonuui 
habits  and  feelings  for  those  of  more  settled  per- 
manent life,  this  act  was  completely  misuuderstooit, 
and  was  construed  into  an  attempt  to  set  up  a 
rival  altar  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Tent.  No  judge, 
.no  prophet,  no  hero  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  i^ 
handed  down  to  us.  In  the  dire  extremity  of  their 
brethren  in  the  north  under  Deborah  and  Barak, 
they  contented  themselves  with  debating  the  news 
amongst  the  streams  of  the  Mishor ;  the  distant  dis- 
tress of  his  brethren  could  not  move  Reuben,  he 
lingered  among  his  sheepfolds  and  preferred  tlie 
shepherd's  pipe  and  the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  to 
the  clamour  of  the  trumpet  and  the  turmoil  of 
battle.  His  individuality  fkdes  more  rapidly  thaii 
Gad's.  No  person,  no  incident,  is  recorded,  to  place 
Reuben  before  us  in  any  distincter  form  than  as  a 
member  of  the  community  (if  community  it  can  be 
called)  of  **the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh"  (1  Chr.  xii.  37}.  Thu5 
remote  from  the  oential  seat  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  of  the  national  ^ligion,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Reuben  relinquished  the  faith  of 
Jehorah.  The  last  historical  notice  which  we  pos- 
sess of  them,  while  it  records  this  fact,  records  also 
as  its  natural  consequence  that  the  Reubenites  and 
Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  were  carried 
oft'  by  Pul  and  TigUith-Pileser. 

Bea'«L  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Earn,  by  his  wife 
Bashemath,  sister  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4, 10, 13, 
17 ;  1  Chr.  i.  35,  37).*S.  One  of  the  names  of 
Moses*  father-in-law  (Ex.  ii.  18);  the  same  whidi, 
through  adherence  to  the  LXX.  form,  is  given  in 
another  passage  of  the  A.  V.  Raouel.— 8.  Father 
of  Eliasaph,  the  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  at  the 
time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  ii.  14).— 4.  A 
Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Elah  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Be'imiah.  The  concubine  of  Nahor,  Abraham's 
brother  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Sevalatloit  of  St  John.  The  following  subjects 
in  connexion  with  this  book  seem  to  have  the  chief 
claim  for  a  place  in  this  article: — A.  Canonical 
autiioritt  and  authorship.  b.  tlue  and 
Place  of  Writing.  C.  Lanouaob.  D.  His- 
tory OF  Interpretation.  A.  Canonical 
Authority  and  Authorship. — ^The  question  as 
to  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Rerelation  re- 
solves itself  into  a  question  of  authorship.  Was 
St.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  the  writer  of 
the  Revelation?  This  question  was  first  mooted  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  The  doubt  which  he 
modestly  suggested  hss  been  confidently  proclaimed 
In  modem  times  by  Luther,  and  widely  diffused 
through  his  influence.  But  the  general  belief  of 
the  mass  of  Christiana  in  all  ages  has  been  in  fiivour 
of  St.  John's  authority.  The  evidence  adduced  in 
support  of  that  belief  consists  of  (1)  the  assertions 
of  the  author/and  (2)  historical  tradition.  (1)  The 
author's  description  of  himself  in  the  Ist  and  22nd 
chapters  is  certainly  equivalent  to  an  assertion  thnt 
he  is  the  Apostle,  (a)  He  names  himself  simply 
John,  without  prefix  or  addition.  He  is  also  de- 
scribed as  (6)  a  servant  of  Christ,  (c)  one  who  had 
borne  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  word  of 
God  and  of  the  testimony  of  Christ — terms  which 
were  surely  designed  to  identify  him  with  the 
writer  of  the  verses  John  xix.  3.^,  i.  14,  and  1  John 
i.  2.    He  is  {d)  in  Patmos  for  the  word  of  God  aud 
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the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  b  also  (e)  a 
fellow-sufierer  with  those  whom  he  addresses,  and 
(/)  the  authorised  channel  of  the  most  direct  and 
important  commumcation  that  was  ever  made  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  of  which  diurches  John 
the  Apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  governor 
and  teacher.  Lastly  (^)  the  writer  was  a  fellow- 
servant  of  angds  and  a  brother  of  prophets.  All 
these  marks  are  found  united  together  in  the  Apostle 
John,  and  in  him  alone  of  aU  historical  persons. 
A  candid  reader  of  the  Revelation,  if  previously 
acquainted  with  St.  John's  other  writings  and  life, 
must  inevitably  conclude  that  the  writer  intended 
to  be  identified  with  SU  John.  It  is  strange  to  see 
so  able  a  critic  as  Ltlcke  meeting  this  conclusion 
with  the  conjecture  that  some  A^atic  diadple  and 
namesake  of  the  Apostle  may  have  written  the  book 
in  the  course  of  some  missionary  labours  or  some 
time  of  sacred  retirement  in  Patmos.  Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  give  up  the  veracity  and  divine 
origin  of  the  whole  book,  and  to  treat  the  writer's 
account  of  himself  as  a  mere  fiction  of  a  poet  trying 
to  cover  his  own  insignificance  with  an  honoured 
name,  we  must  accept  that  description  as  a  plain 
statement  of  fiict,  equally  credible  with  the  rest  of 
the  book,  and  in  harmony  with  the  simple,  honest, 
truthful  character  which  is  stamped  on  the  fiioe  of 
the  whole  narrative.  Besides  this  direct  assertion 
of  St.  John's  authorship,  there  is  also  an  implication 
of  it  running  thi*ongh  the  book.  Generally,  the  in- 
stinct of  single-minded,  patient,  faithful  students 
has  led  them  to  recognise  not  merely  the  same 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  also  the  same  peculiarly-formed 
human  instrument  employed  both  in  producing 
this  book  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  in  speaking 
the  characteristic  words  and  performing  the  cha- 
racteristic actions  recorded  of  St.  John.  (2)  To 
come  to  the  historical  testimonies  in  favour  of  St. 
John's  authorship,  (a)  Justin  Martyr,  circ.  150 
A.D.,  says : — "  A  man  among  us  whose  name  was 
John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  in  a  revelation 
which  was  made  to  him,  prophesied  that  the  be- 
lievers in  our  Christ  shall  live  a  thousand  years  in 
Jerusalem.  (&)  The  author  of  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment, circ.  170  A.D.,  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  (c)  Melito  of  Sardis, 
circ.  170  A.D.,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Revelation 
of  John.  Eusebius  {IT.  E.  iv.  26)  mentions  this 
among  the  books  of  Melito  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  found 
no  doubt  as  to  Si.  John's  authorship  in  the  book  of 
this  ancient  Asiatic  bishop,  {d)  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Antioch  (drc.  180),  in  a  controversy  with  Hermo- 
genes,  quotes  passages  out  of  the  Revelation  of  John. 
{e)  Ireuaeus  (circ.  195),  apparently  never  having 
heard  a  suggestion  of  any  other  author  than  the 
Apostle,  often  quotes  the  Revelation  as  the  work  of 
John.  The  testimony  of  Ii-enaeus  as  to  the  author^ 
ship  of  Revelation  is  perhaps  more  important  than 
that  of  any  other  writer.  (J)  Apollonius  (circ. 
200)  of  Ephesus(?),  in  controversy  with  the  Mon- 
tanists  of  Phrygia,  quoted  passages  out  of  the  Re- 
velation of  John,  and  narrated  a  mii-acle  wrought  by 
John  at  Ephesus.  (g)  Clement  of  Alexandria  (circ. 
200)  quotes  the  book  as  the  Revelation  of  John, 
and  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle.  (A)  Tertullian 
(a.d.  207),  in  at  least  one  place,  quotes  by  name 
"  the  Apo:.tle  John  in  the  Apocalypse."  (i)  Hip- 
polytus  (circ.  230)  is  said,  in  the  inscription  on  his 
statue  at  Rome,  to  have  composed  an  apology  for 
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the  Apocalypse  and  Gospd  of  St.  John  the  Apostle. 
0)  Origen  (circ.  233),  in  hit  Commentaxy  on  ^ 
John,  quoted  by  Eusebius  (iT.  E,  tL  25),  «js  of 
the  Apostle^  **  he  wrote  also  th«  Bevektkn."  The 
testimonies  of  later  writers,  in  the  third  and  fmirth 
centuiies,  in  favour  of  St.  John's  aothonhip  of  the 
Revelation,  are  equally  distinct  and  fiu*  more  onmer^ 
ous.  AU  the  Icnregoing  writers,  testifying  tiat  the 
book  came  from  an  Apostle,  believed  that  it  wis  s 
part  of  Holy  Scripture..  It  is  also  quoted  as  havin; 
canonical  authority  by  Papias,  Cyprian,  and  in  the 
Epistle  from  the  churches  of  Lycos  and  Viami^ 
A.D.  177.  It  was  admitted  into  the  list  of  the 
Third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397.  Sodi  is  tl» 
evidence  in  favour  of  St.  Jdhn's  anthonhip  nd  of 
the  canonical  authority  <^  this  book.  The  foUov- 
ing  &cts  must  be  weighed  on  the  other  wt^ 
Maroon,  who  regarded  all  the  Apostles  exoept  St. 
Paul  as  corrupters  of  the  truth,  rgedbed  thi 
Apocalypse  and  all  other  bodes  of  the  M.T.  which 
were  not  written  by  St.  IVinL  The  Alogi,  n  ohKon 
sect,  circa  180  A.Dii,  rejected  the  BeTekftiony  ttsfati 
it  was  the  woric,  not  of  John,  hat  of  Gcrinthn^ 
But  the  testimony  which  is  crmridered  the  most  ia* 
portant  of  all  in  ancient  times  against  the  Bsvikte 
is  contained  in  a  fragmoit  of  Dionyiioa  of  AlcBndd^ 
circa  2'10  A.D.,  the  most  influential  and  PtriMipi  tk 
ablest  bishop  in  that  age.  The  principal  poiiti  h 
it  are  these :— Diooysius  testifies  that  eooie  wiiln 
before  him  altogether  repudiated  the  Bevdatisn  « 
a  forgery  of  Cerinthus ;  many  hrcUuen,  hewtia, 
prized  it  very  highly,  and  Dionysias  vooU  nt 
venture  to  reject  i^  bat  xeodved  it  in  fidth  ai  c» 
taining  things  too  deep  and  too  soUixne  ftr  Ui 
understanding.  He  would  not  say  thai  Jofaa  lUt 
was  the  writer,  since  it  is  not  kiiowB  that  hi  «s 
in  Asia.  He  supposes  it  most  be  the  work  of  sbbb 
John  who  lived  in  Asia.  To  this  extent,  sbI  » 
further,  Dionysius  is  a  witness  against  St.  Jcfes*! 
authorship.  A  weightier  difficulty  arises  frosB  the 
fact  that  the  Revelation  is  one  of  the  books  which 
are  absent  from  the  ancient  Peshito  versaoo.  Es» 
bins  is  remarkably  sparing  in  his  qootatioas  ixm 
the  *'  Revelation  of  John,"  and  the  onoertainty  of 
his  opinion  about  it  is  best  shown  by  his  ststanert 
in  that  '*  it  is  likely  that  the  RereiaUoa  was  sea 
by  the  second  John  (the  Epheaian  presbyter),  if 
any  one  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  it  was  an 
by  the  Apostle."  Jerome  states  that  the  Qnk 
Churches  felt,  with  respect  to  the  RevelalMa,  i 
similar  doubt  to  that  of  the  Latins  respecttag  thi 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  B.  Tike  and  Place  or 
Writing.— The  date  of  the  Rerelation  is  givcahf 
the  great  majority  of  critics  as  A«D.  95-97.  Tk 
weighty  testimony  of  Irenaeus  U  aknoet  soffidcst 
to  prevent  any  other  conclusion.  He  says:  ''H 
(«.  e,  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  loi^  tiar 
ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at  the  6» 
of  Domitian's  reign."  Eusebius  also  records  that,  a 
the  persecution  under  Domitian,  John  the  Apottt 
and  Evangelist  was  banished  to  the  island  PstiDoi 
for  his  testimony  of  the  divine  word.  There  is  do 
mention  in  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centuha 
of  any  other  time  or  place.  Unsupported  by  asj 
historical  evidence,  some  oommentaton  have  pot 
forth  the  conjecture  that  the  Revelation  was  writtes 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Nero.  This  is  simply  their 
infei-enoe  from  the  stvle  and  contents  of  the  booL 
It  has  been  inferred'firom  i.  2,  9.  10,  that  the  Re- 
velation was  written  in  Ephesus,  immediately  sAn* 
the  Apostle's  return  from  Patmos.     But  the  a^ 
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in  whidi  the  messages  to  the  seven  Churches  are  de- 
liyered  rather  suggests  the  notion  that  the  book  was 
written  in  Patmos.  C.  Language. — ^The  doubt 
first  suggested  by  Harenberg,  whether  the  Revela- 
tion was  written  in  Aramaic,  has  met  with  little  or 
no  reception.  The  silence  of  all  ancient  writers  as 
to  any  Aramaic  original  is  alone  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  snggestion.  Liicke  has  also  collected  internal 
evidence  to  show  that  the  original  is  the  Greek  of  a 
Jewish  Christian.  Lficke  has  also  examined  in 
minute  detail  the  peculiarities  of  language  which 
obviously  distinguish  the  Revelation  from  every 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament.  And  in  subse- 
<inent  sections  he  urges  with  great  force  the  dit- 
ierenoe  between  the  I^elation  on  one  dde  and  the 
foorth  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  on  the  other,  in 
raspeet  of  their  style  and  composition  and  the 
mental  character  and  attahiments  of  the  writer  of 
•eadi.  Hengstenberg,  in  a  dissertation  appended  to 
his  Commentary,  maintains  that  they  ai«  br  one 
writer.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Revelation 
1»s  many  surprising  grammatical  peculiarities.  But 
anicli  of  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fiict  that  it  was 
fUDbaUy  written  down,  as  it  was  seen,  <*in  the 
Spirit,  whilst  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  and 
TBstoess,  filled  the  Apostle's  mind,  and  rendered 
•hina  lev  capable  of  attending  to  forms  of  speech. 
D.  IsTERPRETATiON. — ^A  diort  acoount  of  the 
diiTerent  directions  in  which  attempts  have  been 
'fnade  to  interpret  the  Revelation,  is  all  that  can  be 
given  in  this  place.  The  interval  between  the 
Apostolic  age  tuid  that  of  Constantine  has  been 
^led  the  Chiliastic  period  of  Apocalyptic  interpret- 
ation* The  visions  of  St.  John  were  chiefly  re- 
garded as  representations  of  general  Christian  truths, 
eorody  yet  embodied  in  actual  facts,  for  the  most 
part  to  be  exemplified  or  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of 
Antichrist,  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  millennium, 
snd  the  <hy  of  judgment.  The  only  extant  sys- 
tematic interpretations  in  this  period,  are  the  intei^ 
pdisted  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  by  the 
martyr  Yictorinus,  cir.  270  a.d.,  and  the  disputed 
Treatise  on  Antidirist  by  Hippolytus.  But  the 
prevalent  views  of  that  age  are  to  be  gathered  also 
from  a  passage  in  Justin  Martyr,  from  the  later 
books,  espectdly  the  fifth,  of  Irenaeus,  and  from 
'rarioos  scattered  passages  in  Tertullian,  Origen,  and 
Methodius.  The  general  anticipation  of  the  last 
days  of  the  world  in  Lactantius,  vii.  14-25,  has 
little  direct  reference  to  the  Revelation.  Immed- 
iately afler  the  triumph  of  Constantine,  the  Chris- 
tuns,  emancipated  from  oppression  and  persecution, 
and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their  turn,  began  to 
lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our  Lord's  speedy 
Advent,  and  their  spiritual  conception  of  His 
kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the  temporal  suprem- 
acy of  Christianity  as  a  fulfihnent  of  the  pro- 
mised reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Roman  em- 
pire become  Christian  was  regarded  no  longer  as 
the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation »  but  as  the 
aoene  of  a  millennial  development.  This  view,  how- 
ever, was  soon  met  by  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  millennium  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts 
of  all  true  believers.  As  the  barbarous  and  heret- 
ical invadere  of  the  falling  empire  appeared,  ther 
were  regarded  by  the  suficring  Christians  as  ful- 
filling the  woes  denounced  in  the  Revelation.  The 
chief  commentaries  belonging  to  this  period  are 
that  which  is  ascribed  toTichonius,  circ.  390  a.d.  ; 
Primasius,  of  Adrumetum  in  Africa,  a.d.  550; 
Andreas  of  Crete,  cux.  650  A.D.,  Arethos  of  Cappa^ 
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docia  and  Oecumenius  of  Thessaly  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury ;  the  Explanatio  Apoc,  in  the  works  of  Bede, 
A.D.  735 ;  the  Expositio  of  Bei^ensaud  ;  the  Com- 
mentary of  Haymo,  a.d.  853 ;  a  short  Treatise  on 
the  Seals  by  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havilberg,  A.D.  1145 ; 
the  Expositio  of  Abbot  Joachim  of  Odabria,  a.d. 
1200.  The  views  to  which  the  reptitttion  of  Abbot 
Joachim  gave  cun-ency  became  We  foondation  of 
that  great  historical  school  of  ii^terpretatidtt,  which 
up  to  this  time  seems  the  most  popular  of  all. 
Modem  interpreters  are  generally  plaoed  in  three 
great  divisions,  a.  The  Historiod  or  Continuous 
expositors,  in  whose  opinion  the  Revelation  is  a 
progressive  histoiy  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church 
from  the  first  century  to  the  end  of  time,  b.  The 
Praeterist  expositon,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Revelation  has  been  almost,  or  altogether,  fulfilled 
in  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  was  written ; 
that  it  refers  principally  to  the  triumph  of  Christ* 
ianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism,  signalised  in 
the  down&ll  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome.  c.  The 
Futurist  expositors,  whose  views  show  a  strong  i-e- 
action  against  some  extravagances  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding schools.  They  believe  that  the  whole  book, 
excepting  perhaps  the  first  three  chapters,  refera 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  events  which  are 
yet  to  come.  Each  of  these  three  schemes  is  open 
to  objection.  In  cmclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that 
two  methods  have  been  proposed  by  which  the 
student  of  the  Revelation  may  escape  the  incon- 
gruities and  fallacies  of  the  difi'erent  interpretations, 
whilst  he  may  derive  edification  from  whatever 
truth  they  contain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
book  may  be  regarded  as  a  prophetic  poem,  dealing 
in  general  and  inexact  descriptions,  much  of  which 
may  be  set  down  as  poetic  imagery,  mere  embellish- 
ment. But  such  a  view  would  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  belief  that  the  book  is  an  inspired 
prophecy.  A  better  suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  is 
revived,  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On  tht  Inter' 
pretation  of  Prophecy:  that  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  predictions  have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as  well 
as  a  higher  spiritual  sense ;  that  there  may  be  one  or 
more  than  one  typical,  imperfect,  historical  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher 
spiritual  fulfilment  is  shadowed  forth  more  or  less 
distinctiy. 

Bei'eph.  One  of  the  places  which  Sennacheiib 
mentions,  in  his  taunting  message  to  Hezekiah,  as 
having  been  destroyed  by  his  predecessor  (2  K.  xix. 
12 ;  Is.  xxxviL  12).  It  is  perhaps  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  15)  under  the  name  of  yriffd^a. 

Bei'ia.  An  Asherite,  of  the  sons  of  Ulla  (1  Chr. 
vii.  39). 

Bei'in.  1.  A  king  of  Damascus,  contemporary 
with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Jotham  and  Ahaz 
in  Judaea.  He  attacked  Jotham  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  (2  K.  x;v.;'37) ;  but  his  chief  war 
was  with  Ahaz,  whose  te^ntories  he  invaded,  in 
company  with  Pekah  (abodt  B.C.  741 ).  The  com- 
bined army  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  where  Ahaz  was, 
but  **  could  not  prevail  against  it"  (Is.  vii.  1 ;  2  K. 
xvi.  5),  Rezin,  however,  •*  recovered  Elath  to 
Syria"  (2  K.  xvi.  6).  Soon  aflter  this  he  was  at- 
tacked, defeated,  and  slain  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II., 
king  of  Assyria  (2  K.  xvi.  9;  compare  Tiglath- 
Pileser's  own  inscriptions,  where  the  defeat  of  Rezin 
and  the  destruction  of  Damascus  BUre  distinctly  mei>- 
tioncd).— 2.  One  of  the  families  of  the  Nethinim 
';Ezr.  ii.  48 ;  Neh.  vii.  50). 

Bes'on.  The  son  of  Eliadah,  a  Syrian,  who  when 
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David  defeated  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  hand  of  freebooters  and  set  up 
a  petty  kingdom  at  Damascus  (1  K.  xi.  23). 
Whether  he  was  an  officer  of  Hadadezer,  who,  fore- 
seeing the  destruction  which  David  woaM  inflict, 
prudently  escaped  with  some  followers ;  or  whether 
he  gathei-ed  his  band  of  the  remnant  of  those  who 
survived  the  slaughter,  does  not  appear.  The  latter 
is  more  probable.  The  settlement  of  Bezon  at 
Damascus  could  not  have  been  till  some  time  after 
the  disastrous  battle  in  which  the  power  of  Hadadeser 
was  broken,  for  we  are  told  that  David  at  the  same 
time  defeated  the  army  of  Damascene  Syrians  who 
eamc  to  the  relief  of  I^adezer,  and  pot  garrisons  in 
Damascus.  From  his  position  at  Damascus  Rezon 
harassed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  daring  his  whole 
reign.  The  name  is  Aramaic,  and  Ewald  compares 
it  with  Rezin. 

Bhe'givm.  The  mention  of  this  Italian  town 
(which  was  situated  on  the  Bruttian  coast,  just  at 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Messina) 
occurs  quite  incidentally  (Acts  zzviii.  13)  in  the 
account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  from  Syracuse  to 
Puteoli,  after  the  shipwreck  at  Mtdta.  By  a  carious 
coincidence  the  figures  on  its  ccHns  are  the  very 
«*  twia  brothers  "  which  gave  the  name  to  St.  Paul's 
ship.  As  to  the  history  of  the  place,  it  was  orig- 
inally a  Greek  colony :  it  was  miserably  destroyed 
by  Dionvsius  of  Syracuse:  from  Augustus  it  re- 
ceived aavantages  which  combined  with  its  geo- 
graphical position  in  making  it  important  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  modem 
JReggio  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  Its  dis- 
tance across  the  straits  fh>m  Messina  is  only  about 
six  miles. 

Blio'lA,  son  of  Zorobabel  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  27).  Loixl  A.  Hervey  has  ingeni- 
ously conjectured  that  Rhesa  is  no  person,  but  merely 
the  title  Bosht  i.  e.  **  Prince,"  originally  attached  to 
the  name  of  Zerubbabel. 

Bho'da,  the  name  of  a  maid  who  announced 
Peter's  aniyal  at  the  door  of  Mary's  house  after  his 
miraculous  release  from  prison  (Acts  xii.  13). 

Bhodai.  The  history  of  this  island  is  so  illustri- 
ous that  it  is  interesting  to  see  it  connected,  even  in 
a  small  degree,  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  He  touched 
there  on  his  return  voyage  to  Syria  from  the  third 
missionary  jouniey  (Acts  xxi.  1 ).  Rhodes  is  immed- 
iately opposite  the  high  Carinn  and  Lycian  head- 
lands at  the  S.W.  exti-emity  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  Its  position  has  had  mudi  to  do  with  its 
history.  Its  real  eminence  began  (about  400  B.C.) 
with  Uie  founding  of  tliat  city  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  island,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  capital. 
After  Alexander's  death  it  entered  on  a  glorious 
period,  its  material  prosperity  being  largely  de- 
veloped, and  its  institutions  deserving  and  obtaining 
geiiei^J  esteem.  As  we  approach  Uie  time  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  Levant,  we 
have  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes  (1  Mace. 
XV.  23).  The  Romans,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
assigned,  during  some  time,  to  Rhodes  cei-tain  dis- 
tricts on  the  mainland.  Its  Byzantine  histoiy  is 
again  eminent.  Under  Constantine  it  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  **  Province  of  the  Islands."  It  was 
the  last  phice  where  the  Christians  of  the  East  held 
out  aj^ainst  the  advancing  Sai:acens ;  and  subse- 
quently it  was  once  more  famous  as  the  home  and 
fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

Bhod'oeoB,  a  Jew  who  betrayed  the  plans  of  his 
countrymen  to  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Maccxiii.  21). 
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Bhod'm,  1  Maoc.  xr.  23.    [Rhodes.] 

Biba'i,  the  &ther  of  Ittai  the  BaQniU  of 
Gibeah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29 ;  1  Chr.  zL  31). 

Biblih.    1.  One  of  the  Umdmarioi  oo  the  eHfcem 
boundary  of  the  land  of  bnel,  as  i^ncified  hjlimm 
(Num.  zzxiv.  11).    Its  position  ia  noted  in  tins 
passage  with  much  precision.     It  was  immnfittciy 
between  Shepham  aiid  the  sen  of  CmnercUi,  and 
on  the  <*  east  side  of  the  spring."     UnfinUuiaidy 
Shepham  has  not  yet  been  Identified,  and  which  of 
the  great  fountains  of  northern  Pakstiae  is  intaided 
by  *'  the  spring  "  is  anoertain.     It  seons  harAy 
possible,  without  entirely  disarranging  the  spedfie- 
ation  of  the  boundary,  that  the  £Uah  in  yiwtiflii 
can  be  the  same  with  the  **  RiUah  in  the  bad  sf 
Hamath,"  whidi  is  mentioned  at  a  modi  ktar 
period  of  the  history.— S.   RiUah  in  the  kid  cf 
Hamath,  a  place  on  the  great  road  between  Aks- 
tine  and  Babylonia,  at  which  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia were  aocostomed  to  remain  whUe  cirediBg 
the  operations  of  their  annies  in  Pakatine  aad 
Phoenicia.    Here  Ncbnchadneziar  waited  whik  tkt 
sieges  of  Jernsakm  and  of  Tyre  wen  being  eaa- 
doeted  by  hk  lieutenants  (Jer.  ixxii.  5, 6»  BL  S; 
10,  26,  27 ;  2  K.  zzT.  6,  20,  21).    Inlikenaaav 
Pharaoh-Necho^  after  hk  Tietorj  over  tlie  Babfl- 
onians  at  Carchemish,  retained  to  Bibkh  and  saa^ 
moned  Jehoahas  from  Jernsakm  belbfe  bin  (S  I. 
xxiii.  33).     Thu  Ribkh  has  no  doobi  beta  db- 
oovered,  still  retaining  its  ancient  naoM,  en  the 
right  (east)  bonk  of  the  tl  Aiy  (Orootes),  npon  the 
great  road  whidi  connects  Baalbek  and  Bwmt,  absat 
35  miles  N.E.  of  the  former  and  20  milea  S.W.  if 
the  ktter  place. 

Biddle.  The  Hebrew  word  k  derived  fiem  ■ 
Arabic  root  meaning  '« to  bend  off,"  •*  to  twirt," 
and  k  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii.  23),  a  pieiah 
(Prov.  i.  6),  a  song  (Ps.  xlix.  4,  Ixxriii.  2),  m 
oracle  (Num.  xii.  8),  a  parable  (Ez,  xrii.  8),  aad 
in  general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Pk  xdr. 
4 ;  Hab.  ii.  6,  &c.),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  oar  save 
of  the  word  (Judg.  xiv.  12-19).  The  riddles  wkdk 
the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of  Solomon  (1  E. 
X.  1 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1)  were  rather  '*  hard  qoestkai* 
referring  to  profound  enquiries.  Solomon  k  snd^ 
however,  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the  riddb 
proper.  The  word  eiyiyfia  occurs  only  once  in  tk 
N.T.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  "darkly;"  oomp.  Nam.  xii. 
8) ;  but,  in  the  wider  meaning  of  the  word,  mssy 
instances  of  it  occur  in  our  Lord's  discounes.  We 
know  that  all  ancient  nations,  and  especially  Ori- 
entals, have  been  fond  of  riddles.  We  find  trsov 
of  the  custom  among  the  Arabs  (Koran  xxv.  3d), 
and  indeed  several  Arabic  books  of  riddks  exist; 
but  these  ai-e  rather  emblems  and  devices  than  wlist 
we  call  riddles,  although  they  are  very  ingenioai. 
They  were  also  known  to  the  ancient  EgypHaoi, 
and  were  especially  used  in  banquets  both  by  Greek 
and  Romans.  lUddles  were  generally  proposed  ia 
vei-se,  like  the  celebrated  riddle  of  Samson,  which, 
however,  was  properly  no  riddle  at  all,  because  tbe 
Philistines  did  not  possess  the  only  dae  on  which 
the  solution  could  depend.  Junius  distinguisbes 
between  the  greater  enigma,  where  the  allegory  or 
obscure  intimation  is  continuous  throughmit  the 
passage  (as  in  Ez.  xvii.  2)  ;  and  the  lesser  enigma, 
whei-e  the  difficulty  is  concentrated  in  the  peculiar 
u.se  of  some  one  woi-d.  It  only  remains  to  notice 
the  single  instance  of  a  riddle  occurring  in  theN.T.. 
viz.  the  number  of  the  beast,  Thk  belongs  to  a 
class   of  riddles   very   common    among   Egyptisn 
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mystici,  ths  Gnoitics,  some  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
Jewish  Gahbalists.  The  latter  called  it  Gematria 
(i.  e.  y§9tiUTplm\  of  which  instances  may  be  found 
in  CarpsoT.  The  most  exact  analogies  to  the  enigma 
on  the  name  of  the  beast  are  to  be  found  in  the 
so-called  Sibylline  Terses.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
doubt  that  SL  John  (not  greatly  reraored  in  time 
from  the  Christian  forgers  of  the  Sibylline  verses) 
intcoded  some  name  as  an  answer  to  the  number 
666.  The  tnie  answer  must  be  settled  by  the 
Apocalyptic  commentators. 

HiiB'mai,  a  Bcojamite  of  Beeroth,  the  father  of 
Rechab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  ir.  2,  5,  9). 

iMwi*i»<Mi^  1^  ^Ij  worshipped  by  the  Syrians  of 
Diamascns,  where  there  was  a  temple  or  house  of 
Rimmoo  (2  K.  ▼.  18).  Serarius  refers  the  nanse  to 
the  Hcb.  rMninoi»,  a  pom^ranate,  a  fruit  sacred 
to  Yeous,  who  is  thus  the  deity  worshipped  under 
this  thle.  Unbus  explains  Rimmon  as  the  pome- 
graoate,  the  emblem  of  the  fertilising  principle  of 
natm«,  the  personified  natura  naturani^  a  symbol 
of  fraqocDt  oocurroice  in  the  old  religions.  But 
Selden  rejects  this  derivation,  and  proposes  instead 
that  Rimmon  is  from  the  root  Hon,  *'  to  be  high," 
and  signifies  *'most  high,"  lilce  the  Phoenician 
Eliotm,  and  Heb.  *^y&n.  Movers  regards  Rimmon 
as  the  abbreviated  form  of  Hadad-R&mon,  Hadad 
being  the  sun-god  of  the  Syrians.  Combining  this 
with  the  pomegranate,  which  was  his  symbol, 
Hadad-RinuDOQ  would'  then  be  the  sun-god  of  the 
late  summer,  who  ripens  the  pomegranate  and  other 
fruits. 

Btni'iiiai,  a  dty  of  Zebulun  belonging  to  the 
llerarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77).  It  is  not  im- 
poasiUe  that  Dimnah  (Josh.  xxi.  35)  may  have 
been  originally  Rimmon,  as  the  D  and  R  in  Hebrew 
are  notorioosly  easy  to  confound. 

SiBi'minii  a  town  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Jndah  (Josh.  xr.  32),  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
7 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  32).  In  each  of  the  above  lists  the 
name  succeeds  that  of  AiN,  also  one  of  the  cities  of 
Jodah  and  Simeon.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  places 
nooeapied  by  the  Jews  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  29)  the  two  are  joined,  and 
appear  in  the  A.y.  as  £n-Rimmon.  No  trace  of 
RimoKMi  has  been  yet  discovered  in  the  south  of 
destine.  True,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Ononuutkon 
of  Ensebius  and  Jerome ;  but  they  place  it  15 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  obviously  confounding  it 
with  the  Rock  Riuunon. 

Bim'moil  Fa'rei,  the  name  of  a  march-station 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20).    No  place 
DOW  known  has  been  identified  with  it. 
\    TUm'mon,    the   Sock,  a  cliff  or  inaccessible 
;  natural  fiutness,  in  which  the  six  hundred  Ben- 
.j^ites  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Gibeah  took 
re^I^  (Jodg.  XX.  45,  47,  xxi.  13).     It  is  described  ' 
asi0«the  "wilderness,"  that  is,  the  wild  unculti- 
vated^ country  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  central 
h^hknds  of  Benjamin,  on  which  Gibeah  was  situ- 
ated— ^between  them  and  the  Jordan  Valley.     Here 
the  name  is  still  found  attached  to  a  village  perched 
on  the  summit  of  a  conical  chalky  hill,  visible  in  all 
directions,  and  commanding  the  whole  country. 

Bing.  The  ring  was  regarded  as  an  indispens- 
able ai-tide  of  a  Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  his  signet.  It  was  heuoe  the  symbol  of 
authority,  and  as  such  was  presented  bv  Pharaoh 
to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  by  Ahasuerus  to  Haman 
(Ksth.  iii.  10),  by  Antiochus  to  Philip  (1  Maoc.  vi. 
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15),  Such  rings  were  worn  not  only  by  men,  but 
by  women  (Is.  iii.  21),  and  are  enumerated  among 
the  articles  presented  by  men  and  women  for  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  22).  The 
signet-ring  was  worn  on  the  right  hand  (Jer.  xxii. 
24).  We  may  conclude,  from  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  that 
the  rings  contained  a  stone  engraven  with  a  device, 
or  with  the  owner's  name.  The  custom  appears 
also  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Apostolic  age;  for  in  James  ii.  2,  a  rich  man  is  de- 
scribed as  not  simply  «*  with  a  gold  ring,"  as  in 
the  A. v.,  but  "  golden-ringed." 
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Sin'nalit  one  of  the  sons  of  Shimon  in  an  obscure 
genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
20). 

Si'pliAth,  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and  the 
brother  of  Ashkenai  and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  3). 
The  Hebrew  text  in  1  Chr.  i.  6  gives  the  form 
Diphath,  but  this  arises  out  of  a  clerical  error. 
The  name  itself  has  been  variously  identified  with 
that  of  the  Rhipacaa  mountains,  the  river  Rhebas 
in  Bithynia,  the  Rhibii,  a  people  living  eastward  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Ripheans,  ^e  ancient 
nauM  of  the  Paphlagonians.  The  weight  of  opinion 
is,  however,  in  &vonr  of  the  Rhipaean  mountains, 
which  are  identified  with  the  Caipathian  range  in 
the  N.E.  of  Dada. 

Bii'Mh,  a  march-station  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiii.  21,  22).  It  has  been  considered  identical 
with  Rasa  in  tike  Peutmg,  Itiner.,  32  Roman  miles 
from  Aikh  (Elah) ;  but  no  site  has  been  identified 
with  it. 

Bith'mah,  a  march-station  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19),  probably  N.E.  of  Haxeroth. 

BiTtr.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the 
word,  vii.  for  a  perennial  stream  of  considerable 
size,  a  river  is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Litany,  the  streams  of  the  Holy 
Land  are  either  entirely  dried  up  in  the  summer 
months,  and  converted  into  hot  lanes  of  glaring 
stones,  or  else  reduced  to  very  small  streamlets 
deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  bed,  and  concealed  from 
view  by  a  dense  growth  of  shrubs.  For  the  various 
aspects  of  the  streams  of  the  country  which  such 
conditions  inevitably  produced,  the  ancient  Hebrewa 
had  very  exact  terms,  which  they  employed  habitu- 
ally with  much  precision.  1.  For  the  perennial 
river,  Nahar,  Possibly  used  of  the  Jordan  in  Fs. 
Ixvi.  0,  Ixxiv.  15 ;  of  the  great  Mesopotamian  and 
Egyptian  rivers  generally  in  Gen.  ii.  10 ;  Ex.  vii. 
19;  2  K.  xvii.  6;  Ex.  iii.  15,  &c.  But  with  the 
definite  article,  "  ike  river,"  it  signifies  invariably 
the  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxi.  21 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  31 ;  Num. 
xxiv.  6  ;  2  Sam.  x.  16,  &c.  &c.).  It  is  never  a[>- 
plied  to  the  fleeting  fugitive  torrents  of  Palestine. 
2.  The  term  for  ^ese  is  nachalf  for  which  our 
translators  have  used  promiscuously,  and  some> 
times  almost  alternately,  *<  valley,"  **  brook,"  and 
**  river."  No  one  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing 
intended ;  but  the  term  **  brook"  is  peculiarly  un- 
happy. Many  of  the  wadys  of  Pkdestine  are  deep, 
abrupt  chasms  or  rents  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
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liills,  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  an  English  brook.  Unfortun- 
ately our  language  does  not  contain  any  single 
word  which  has  hoih  the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew 
nachcd  and  its  Arabic  equivalent  wady,  which  can 
be  used  at  once  for  a  dry  valley  and  for  the  stream 
which  occasionally  flows  through  it.  3.  Yedr,  a 
word  of  Egyptian  origin,  appli«i  to  the  Nile  only, 
and,  in  the  plural,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
water  was  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  or  to 
streams  having  a  connexion  with  that  country. 

4.  TiUxxI,  irom  a  root  signifying  tumult  or  fulness, 
occurs  only  six  times,  in  four  of  which  it  is  ren- 
dered •*  river,"  viz.  Jer.  xvii.  8;  Dan.  viii.  2,  3,  6. 

5.  Peleg,  used  for  the  streams  employed  in  artificial 
irrigation.  6.  Aphtk,  a  torrent,  may  signify  any 
rush  or  body  of  water. 

Biver  of  Egypt*  Two  Hebi-ew  terms  are  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.y.  1.  Nehar  mitsraim  (Gen. 
XV.  18),  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  that  is,  the  Nile, 
and  here  the  Pelusiac  or  easternmost  branch. 
2.  Naehal  miifsratin  |(Num.  xxxiv.  5;  Josh.  zv. 
4,  47;  1  K.viu.  65;  2  K.  xxiv.  7;  Is.  xxvu. 
12,  in  the  last  passage  tnuislated  ''  the  stream  of 
Egypt").  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  this 
second  term  designates  a  desert  stream  on  the 
border  of  Egypt,  still  occasionally  flowing  in  the 
valley  called  WiUli-I-'Areesh.  The  centre  of  the 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  bed  of  this  torrent,  which 
only  flows  after  rains,  as  is  usual  in  the  desert 
valleys.  This  stream  is  first  mentioned  as  the  point 
where  the  southern  border  of  the  Promised  Land 
touched  the  Mediterranean,  which  fi>nned  its  western 
border  (Num.  xxxiv.  8-6).  In  the  later  history  we 
find  Solomon's  kingdom  extending  from  the  **  entei^ 
ing  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt "  (1  K. 
viii.  65),  and  Egypt  limited  in  the  same  manner 
where  the  loss  of  the  eastern  provinces  is  men- 
tioned (2  K.  xxiv.  7).  In  ceiiain  parallel  pas- 
sages the  Nile  is  distinctly  specified  instead  of  **  the 
Naehal  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xv.  18 ;  comp.  Josh.  xiii. 
2,  3).  If,  with  the  generality  of  critics,  we  think 
that  the  Nachal-Mizraim  is  the  W^i-l-'Areesh,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  name  Shihor  is  also  applied 
to  the  latter,  although  elsewhere  designating  the 
Nile,  for  we  have  seen  that  Nachal-Mizraim  and 
Shihor  are  used  interchangeably  to  designate  a 
stream  on  the  border  of  the  Promised  Land.  The 
word  Naehal  may  be  cited  on  either  side.  Cer- 
tainly in  Hebrew  it  is  rather  used  for  a  toirent  or 
stream  than  for  a  river;  but  the  name  Nachal- 
Mizraim  may  come  from  a  lost  dialect,  and  the 
|>arallel  Arabic  word  wAdee,  though  ordinarily  used 
lor  valleys  and  their  winter-torrents,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Widi-l-'Areesh  itself,  has  been  employed 
by  the  Arabs  in  Spain  for  true  rivers,  the  Guadal- 
quivir, &c.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested,  that 
in  Nachal-Mizraim  we  have  the  ancient  form  of 
the  Neel-Misr  of  the  Arabs,  and  that  Naehal  was 
jidoptod  fixim  its  similaiity  of  sound  to  the  original 
of  NcTXor. 

Biz'pah,  concubine  to  king  Saul,  and  mother  of 
his  two  sons  Armoni  and  Mephibosheth.  Like  many 
others  of  the  prominent  fenmle  characters  of  the 
Old  TesfcimenU— Kuth,  Rahab,  Jezebel,  &c. — Rizpah 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  a  Hivite,  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  that 
nation,  Ajnh  or  Aiah,  son  of  Zibeon,  whose  name 
and  fame  ai-e  p^e^erved  in  the  Ishmaelitc  recoitl  of 
Gen.  xxxvi.  Afler  the  death  of  Saul  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  west  of  the  Joixlan  by  the  Phi- 
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listines,  Rizpah  accompanied  the  other  aaabgi  ef 
the  royal  family  to  their  new  residenoe  irtMahnaim; 
and  it  is  here  that  her  name  is  first  intnxfaMsd  to 
ua  as  the  snUect  of  an  aocnsatioo  levelled  at  Abner 
by  Ishboaheth  (2  Sam.  iii.  7).  We  hmt  nothiif 
more  of  Rizpah  till  the  tragic  story  which  has  made 
her  one  of  the  most  fiunilSu'  objects  to  yoang  and 
old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sun.  zzi.  8-ll>  Everj 
one  can  appreciate  the  lore  and  endaraaee  with 
which  the  motlier  watched  over  the  bodies  of  her 
two  aons  and  her  five  relatives,  to  asve  them  from 
an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to  the  whole  cf  the 
ancient  world  (aee  A,  Ixziz.  2).  But  it  is  qae»- 
tionable  whether  the  ordinary  ooDoeptioB  of  the 
scene  is  aocurate.  The  seven  Tictima  wwe  net,  si 
the  A.  V.  implies,  **  hong ;"  thcj  wv«  crocified. 
The  seven  crosses  were  pUnted  in  the  xwk  on  the 
top  of  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah.  Th»Tistln«m 
aacrifioed  at  the  beginning  of  borlej  hnirert  <k 
sacred  and  festal  time  of  the  PManrir  tmH  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sammer  son  they  him;  till  the 
fall  of  the  periodical  nin  in  Octoho*.  Daring  the 
whole  of  that  time  Riipah  remained  at  the  loot  «f 
the  croeaes  on  wliich  tne  bodies  of  her  aoas  wcic 
exposed :  the  Mater  doloro§a,  if  the  ezpreakn  mtj 
be  allowed,  of  the  andcnt  dispenntion. 

Botd.  Tliis  word  oocan  bat  onee  in  the  Av- 
thorised  Version  of  the  BiMe,  riz.  in  1  Sm.  zzm 
10,  wliere  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "nid'*  sr 
**  inroad." 

Bobbtry.  Whether  in  the  hunger  weom  ti^tm- 
der,  or  the  more  limited  sense  of  theft,  qfrtoi* 
atically  organised,  robbenr  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
principal  employments  of  the  nomad  tribes  cf  the 
East.  From  the  time  of  lahmari  to  the  pnMnkdiT 
the  Bedouin  has  been  a  **  wild  man,"  and  a  lebbe' 
by  trade  (Gen.  zvi.  12).  An  inntanca  of  wn 
prise  of  a  truly  Bedouin  chancter,  bat 
guished  by  the  exceptional  features  bdongiw  is  its 
principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the  night-fonj  of  Danl 
(I  Sam.  xzvi.  6-12).  Predatory  inroads  on  a  favge 
scale  are  seen  in  the  incursions  of  the  ^^■^■■■■'"  ani 
Chaldaeans  on  the  property  of  Job  (Job  i.  l^ 
17);  the  revenge  coupled  with  plunder  of  ShMoe 
and  Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.  28,  29) ;  the  refHiaab  of  the 
Hebrews  upon  the  Midianites  (Num.  xzzi.  S2-M> 
and  the  frequent  and  often  prolonged  invasieBB  of 
**  spoilers  "  ufoa  the  Israelites  ( Judg.  H.  14,  vL  3, 
4 ;  1  Sam.  xi.,  xv. ;  2  Sam.  viii.,  x. ;  2  K.  v.  S: 
1  Chr.  V.  10,  18-22).  Similar  diaoider  in  the 
country,  complained  of  more  than  <»ice  by  the  po* 
phets  (Hos.  iv.  2,  vi.  9  ;  Mic.  ii.  8),  continued  more 
or  less  through  Maccabaean  down  to  Roman  tinMs. 
In  the  later  history  also  of  the  country  the  TfMxn, 
or  sicarii,  together  with  their  leader,  Jbha  of 
Gischala,  played  a  conspicuous  port.  The  Mosaie 
law  on  the  subject  of  theft  is  contained  in  Ex.  zzu. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lav 
underwent  any  alteration  in  Solomon'a  time.  Mac- 
stealing  was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  16: 
Deut.  xxiv.  7).  Invasion  of  right  in  land  wa> 
strictly  ibrbidden  (Deut.  xxvii.  17  ;  Is.  r.  8 ;  Mic. 
ii.  2).' 

Bobo'am,  Ecclus.  xlvii.  23 ;  Matt.  i.  7.   [Rebo> 

BOAM.] 

Boe,  Boebuck  (Heb.  tzgbi,  m. ;  tzffAytfA,t\ 
There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  He^. 
word,  which  occui-s  frequently  in  the  O.T..  denotrs 
some  species  of  antelope,  pwbably  the  Gaxiiii 
ihrcast  a  native  of  Ee:yj>t  and  North  Afiica,  or  ths 
6'.  Arahica  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  appean  tu 
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tkmed  u  ray  flat  of  foot  ;2  Stun.  ii.  IS ;  1  Chr. 
lii.  8} ;  it  wa  hunted  (Is.  liii.  14  ;  Prov.  Ti.  5) ; 
it  wu  alebntcd  for  its  loTeliaeu  (Cant.  ii.  9,  17, 
Tiii.  14).  The  gazelle  ii  found  in  EgTpt,  Barbnry, 
and  SjTU. 


Bo'galim,  lU  nsidom  of  Bwiillu  dw  Gilndita 
(a  Sun.  iriL  27,  lix.  31)  in  the  h^hlandi  att  of 
tbc  Jontaii.  Nothing  ii  nid  to  gnide  n>  (a  iti 
ritoatkn. 

SA'glk,  in  Anhirite,  of  the  «au>  of  Shamer 
(1  Chr.  rU.  3+). 

Ba'ittu.    Kehdx  1  (I  E>d.  t.  8). 

S41II.  A  book  lu  utcient  timet  coniiitad  of  a. 
riD^a  loog  Krip  of  paper  or  parchment,  vhich  vu 
ouUj  npt  rdled  up  on  ■  itick,  ind  wu  norolled 
when  a  penon  wished  to  read  it.  Hence  aro»  the 
ton  nagiBiA,  inm  gSlal,  "  to  raU,"  itrictlj  in- 
—  ulag  to  the  Latia  volamtn,  whence  oomei  onr 
•dAmw.  Th»  uae  of  the  term  mtffitbA  implia,  of 
eoorae,  the  eilftence  of  a  uft  and  pliant  material. 


«a  oZ  s^aaij,  an 

dhe 

ace  the  {nrticolar  n 

DM  tbai  waa  "  written 

within  and  without 

H.10).    Thewritin 

wai 

mar  ben  add  tha 

the 

term  in  Is.  Tiii. 

dered  in  the  A.  V 

"roll,"  more  oorrectly 

tablit. 

Bomui'tUa'ar, 

one 

of  the   fourt*en  • 

Soman  Empln.  The  notices  of  Roman  history 
which  occur  in  the  Bihle  are  confined  to  the  Uit 
flcntuiy  and  a  half  of  the  commonwaJth  and  the 
Gnt  oenturj  of  the  imperial  mouardiy.  The  fint 
hiatoric  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Bible  ii  In  1  Maoc 
L  10.  About  the  year  161  B.C.  Jndai  Maccabanu 
heard  rf  the  Romana  a>  the  conqueron  of  Philip, 
Fenna,  and  Anliochui  (1  Mace.  Tiii.  5,  6).  In 
order  to  itmgthen  himwlf  againit  DemetrioB  king 
of  Syria  he  loit  ambassadore  la  Rome  (viii.  IT), 
■od  coDcIodtd  a  defensiie  ailiaoce  with  the  Knate 
(Tiii.  22.32).  This  was  renewed  I17  Jonathan 
(lii.  1)  and  I7  Simon  (<r.  17).  In  the  year 
65  B.C.,  when  ^yria  vtas  made  a  Roman  prorince 
W  Pompey,  the  Jewa  were  £tii1  governed  by  one  of 
the  Annonaean  princei.  Aristobulua  had  lately 
dnven  bii  brother  Hyrcanns  from  the  chief  prieit' 
hood,  and  was  now  In  hie  tum  attacked  by  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Petmen,  the  ally  of  Hyrcanui. 
Pompey's  lieutenant,  M.  Aemiliua  Scnnrns,  inler- 


Pompey  himself  mardieJ  an  arm 
took  Jerualem.  From  this  lime  the  Jews  were 
practically  nnder  the  goTemment  of  Rome.  Hyr- 
canu]  retained  the  high-prieathood  and  a  titular 
sovereignty,  subject  to  the  watchful  control  of  his 
minister  Antipater,  an  active  portiBUl  of  the  Koman 
interests.  Finally,  Antipaler't  son,  Herod  the  Great, 
wiu  made  king  by  Antony's  interest,  B.C.  40,  luid 
confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus,  B-O.  3U. 
Ilie  Jewa,  howerer,  were  all  ihia  time  tributaria 
of  Rome,  and  thdr  prince*  in  reality  were  mere 
Roman  procuratoit.  On  tha  banishment  of  Arche- 
ippendage  of  the 


e  of  Syria,  and  v 


eaided  at  Caeiarei 


il  by  a 
I.     Such  w 


the  relntions  of  the  Jewish  people 
government  at  the  time  when  the  N.  T.  history 
begins.  An  uigeniout  iiiuatration  of  this  stata  of 
things  has  been  drawn  from  the  condition  of  Brit- 
ish India.  The  Goremop^BKial  at  Calcutta,  the 
subordinate  gOTemois  at  Uadraa  and  Bombay,  and 
the  native  princes,  whoae  dominions  have  been  at 
one  time  enlarged,  at  another  incorporated  with 
the  Britiih  presidendes,  find  thdr  rs^Uve  coon- 
terparta  in  the  governor  of  Syria  at  Antloch,  the 
procuratora  of  Judacft  at  Caesuea,  and  the  mon- 
beis  of  Herod's  fiunily,  whoae  dotnfnloni  were  alterti- 
ately  enlarged  and  suppieawd  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors. In  illnstiation  of  the  sacred  narrative  it 
may  be  well  lo  give  a  general  acconnt,  though  ne- 
ceamriiy  a  short  and  imperfect  one,  of  the  posilioa 
of  the  emperor,  the  eitent  of  the  snplre,  and  the 
administratioo  of  the  provinces  b  the  time  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Apcallee.  I.  When  Augustus  be- 
came sole  ntler  of  (he  Roman  world  he  waa  In 
theory  aimply  the  first  ettizea  of  the  republic,  en- 
trusted with  tsnponry  powers  to  settle  the  dis- 
ordeta  of  the  state.  The  otd  magittradea  were 
retained,  but  the  rarious  powers  and  prercgatiTes 
of  each  ware  conferred  upon  Augustus-  Above  all 
he  was  the  Emperor  (Imperator).  This  word,  used 
originally  lo  designate  anyooe  entrusted  with  the 
imperium  or  tltU  military  aathorlty  over  a  Roman 
army,  acquired  a  new  significance  when  adopted  aa 
a  permanent  title  by  Julias  Caeiar.  By  his  use  of 
it  as  a  cutistant  prcKx  to  his  naroe  in  the  city  and 
in  the  camp  he  openly  asserted  a  paramount  milit- 
ary authority  otst  Uie  state.  The  Empire  waa 
nominally  el«tivf,  bat  pmcticolly  it  passed  by  adop- 
tion ;  and  till  Nero'a  time  a  sort  of  hereditary  right 
seemed  to  be  recognised. — 11.  Ezlent  of  tht  Em- 
fnrt.—Cvxn'a  description  of  the  Gtwk  slntei  and 
colonies  as  a  "  IHnge  on  the  skirls  of  tBrbarism," 
has  been  well  applied  (0  the  Roman  dominioaa 
before  the  conquests  of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  The 
Roman  Empire  wn*  still  contined  to  a  narrow  strip 
encircling  the  Uedilerranean  Sea.  Pompey  added 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Cseso*  added  Gaul.  The 
generals  of  Augustus  overran  the  B.W.  portion  of 
Spain,  and  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the 
I^ube.  The  boundaries  of  the  Empire  were  now, 
the  Atlantic  on  the  W.,  the  Euphrates  on  the  E., 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  the  atoracta  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  Arabian  deserts  on  the  S.,  the  British  Channel, 
the  Rhine,  the  EOnube,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  K. 
The  only  subaequent  conquests  of  Importance  were 
(hose  of  Britain  by  Claudius  and  of  Dada  by  Tnjau. 
The  only  independent  powers  of  importance  were 
the  Pai-thians  on  the  £.  and  the  Germans  on  the 
N.    The  population  of  the  Empire  In  the  time  '' 
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Augustus  has  been  calculated  at  85,000,000.— 
III.  The  Provinces, — ^The  usual  fate  of  a  country 
conquered  hj  Rome  was  to  become  a  subject  pro- 
vince, governed  directly  from  Rome  by  officers  sent 
out  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  however,  petty 
sovereigns  were  led  in  possession  of  a  nominal  in- 
dependence on  the  borde^^  or  within  the  natural 
limits,  of  the  province.  There  were  differences  too 
in  the  political  condition  of  dties  within  the  pro- 
vinces. Some  were  free  cities,  «.  e.  were  governed 
by  their  own  magistrates,  and  were  exempted  from 
occupation  by  a  £>man  garrison.  Other  cities  were 
**  Colonies,"  «.  e,  conununities  of  Roman  citizens 
transplanted,  like  garrisons  of  the  imperial  dty, 
into  a  foreign  land.  Augustus  divided  the  pro- 
vinces into  two  classes:  (1.)  Imperial,  (2.)  Senato- 
rial ;  retaining  in  his  own  hands,  for  obvious 
reasons,  those  provinces  where  the  presence  of  a 
large  military  force  was  necessary,  and  committing 
the  peaceful  and  unarmed  provinces  to  the  Senate. 
The  Imperial  prorinces  at  fint  were  Gaul,  Lusit- 
ania,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Aegypt. 
The  Senatorial  provinces  w«re  Africa,  Numidia, 
Asia,  Achaia  and  Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia, 
Sicily,  Crete  and  Cyrene,  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Sar- 
dinia, Baetica.  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were 
subsequently  given  up  by  Augustus,  who  in  tam 
received  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate.  Many  other 
changes  were  made  afterwards.  The  N.  T.  writen 
invariably  designate  the  govemon  of  Senatorial 
provinces  by  the  correct  title  of  AyO^oroi,  pro- 
consuls (Acts  ziii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xiz.  38).  For  the 
governor  of  an  Imperial  province,  properly  styled 
**  Legatus  Caeaaris,"  the  word  'HyMfiAw  (Governor) 
is  used  in  the  N.T.  The  provinces  were  heavily 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Rome  and  her  citizens. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  better  governed  under 
the  Empire  than  under  the  Commonwealth,  and 
those  of  the  emperor  better  than  those  of  the 
Senate.  Two  important  changes  were  introduced 
under  the  Empire.  The  governors  received  a  fixed 
pay,  and  the  term  of  their  command  was  prolonged. 
The  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  appeared  has  often  been  dwelt 
upon,  as  affording  obvious  illustrations  of  St.  Paul's 
expression  that  the  "  fulness  of  time  had  come " 
(Gal.  iv.  4).  The  eeneral  peace  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  formation  of  military  roads,  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  the  march  of  the  legions,  the 
voyages  of  the  com  fleets,  the  general  increase  of 
tmtlic,  the  spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
West  as  Gre&L  had  already  spread  in  the  Elast,  the 
external  unity  of  the  Empire,  offered  facilities  hi- 
therto unknown  for  the  spreul  of  a  world-wide 
religion.  The  tendency  too  of  a  despotism  like  that 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  reduce  all  its  subjects  to  a 
dead  level,  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  breaking 
down  the  pride  of  privileged  races  and  national 
religions,  and  familiarising  men  with  the  truth  that 
**  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  "  (Acts  xvii.  24,  26).  But  still 
more  striking  than  this  outward  preparation  for 
the  dif!'us»ion  of  the  Gospel  was  the  appearance  of  a 
deep  and  wide-spread  corruption  which  seemed  to 
defy  any  human  remedy.  The  chief  prophetic 
uotices  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  found  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  According  to  some  interpreters  the 
Romans  are  intended  in  Deut.  xxviii.  49-57. 

Bomanz,  Epiztle  to  the.  1.  The  date  of  this 
Epistle  is  Hxed  with  more  absolute  certainty  and 
within  narrower  limits,  than  that  of  any  other  of 
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St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  fi>Ik»wing 
determine  the  time  of  writiog.  IbtL  Cirtni 
names  in  the  salutations  point  to  CoiiBtfa,  m  tki 
place  from  which  the  letter  was  eent.  (1.)  Pl«b^ 
a  deaconess  of  Cenchreae,  one  of  the  pott  tow  of 
Corinth,  is  commended  to  the  Romme  (zvi.  1,2). 
(  2.)  Gaius,  in  whose  house  St.  Paul  was  lodfdl  at  the 
time  (xvi.  23),  is  probably  the  perMo  mcBlioBed  » 
one  of  the  diief  memben  of  the  Corinthlen  Chmth 
in  1  Cor.  i.  14,  though  the  name  waz  veiy  cms- 
mon.  (3.)  Enutos,  here  designated  **the  trea- 
surer of  the  dty  "  (zvi.  23,  E.  V.  •'cliuiibertiiB'n 
is  elsewhere  mentioned  in  commiai  with  Coriiih 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20 ;  aee  also  AcU  xiz.  2S).  StoouMg. 
Having  thus  determined  the  plaoe  of  writiiig  t»  bi 
Cormth,  we  have  no  hentatkNi  in  fiidng  ipoi  the 
visit  recorded  in  Acts  zz.  3,  during  the  winlVMi 
spring  following  the  Apostle*!  loos  nMm»  ti 
Epheena,  as  the  oocnicn  on  which  ue  Spiilb  wm 
written.  For  St  Puil,  when  he  wroU  the  ktkr, 
was  on  the  point  of  oarryii^  the  contributif  <f 
Macedonia  aikd  Adiaia  to  Jerusalem  (zr.  25-37), 
and  a  comparison  with  Acts  zz.  22,  zzir.  17,  and 
also  1  Cor.  zvi.  4 ;  2  Cor.viii.  1,  2,  iz.  1  ff.,  abem 
that  he  was  so  engaged  at  this  period  of  his  Hfe. 
The  Epistle  then  was  written  from  Corinth  dvng 
St.  Pad's  thhxl  mlHooary  joonicj,  on  the  oeairini 
of  the  second  of  the  two  Tisits  reoorded  in  the  idn 
On  this  oooBsion  he  remained  three  monkhi  ii 
Greece  (Acts  zz.  3).  It  was  in  the  winter  er  enlf 
spring  of  the  year  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Rnnw 
was  written.  According  to  tlie  moot  nnUbIt 
system  of  chronology,  this  woold  be  toe  yaw 
a&  58.  2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romuw  is  thai 
pbced  in  ekronohgioai  cotmexion  with  the  l£piid» 
to  the  Gahitians  and  Corinthians,  which  appav  U 
have  been  written  within  the  twdve  monthi  f^ 
ceding.  They  present  n  remarluble  reeemhlnw  Is 
each  other  in  style  and  matter— a  modi  gnsAv 
resemblance  than  can  be  traced  to  any  other  of  SL 
Paul's  EpAstles.  3.  The  occosibii  which  ym^ 
this  Epistle,  and  the  drcunuUmeeg  attetiding  ill 
writing,  were  as  follows.  St.  P^nl  had  long  poi^ 
posed  visiting  Rome,  and  still  retained  this  {Nupes^ 
wishing  also  to  extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (i.  9-13i 
zv.  22-29).  For  the  time,  however,  tie  was  pie- 
vented  from  carrying  out  his  design,  as  he  vss 
bound  for  Jerusalem  with  the  alms  of  the  Geatik 
Christians,  and  meanwhile  he  addrcsaed  this  letttf 
to  the  Romans,  to  supply  the  lade  of  his  pefsooal 
teaching.  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  neighbouriBf 
Church  of  Cenchreae,  was  on  the  point  U  staitiag 
for  Rome  (zvi.  1,  2),  and  probably  conveyed  thi 
letter.  The  body  of  the  Epistle  was  written  at  thi 
Apostle's  dictation  by  Tortius  (zvi.  22);  bat  per- 
haps we  may  infer  from  the  abruptneas  of  the  final 
doxology,  that  it  was  added  by  thie  Apostle  himself. 
4.  The  Origin  of  the  Roman  Church  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  If  it  had  been  founded  by  St.  Peter, 
according  to  a  later  tradition,  the  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  him  both  in  this  Epistle  and  in  the 
letters  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  wouM  admit 
of  no  explanation.  It  is  equally  clear  that  do 
other  Apostle  was  the  Founder.  Tlie  statement  in 
the  Clementines  that  the  first  tidmgs  of  the  Gospel 
reached  Rome  during  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord,  is 
evidently  a  fiction  for  the  purposes  of  the  romaDce. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  foundation  ot 
this  Church  dates  very  far  back.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  those  Romans,  **  both  Jews  and  proselytss," 
present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10), 
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Birifld  IrnA  th«  earliest  tidings  of  the  new  doctrine, 
ur  the  Gospel  may  have  first  reached  the  imperial 
Htj  throogh  those  who  were  scattered  abroad  to 
aoape  the  persecntion  which  followed  on  the  death 
if  Stephen  (Acts  viii.  4,  zi.  19).  At  first  we  may 
nppoae  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  there  in  a 
Molhsed  and  imperfect  form,  scaroelj  more  than  a 
ihne  of  Judaism,  as  in  the  case  of  ApoUos  at  Co- 
jnth  (Acts  zriii.  25),  or  the  disciples  at  Ephesos 
[Acts  six.  1-3).  As  time  advanced  and  better  in- 
itmcted  teadierB  arriyed,  the  clouds  would  gra^ 
loallj  dear  away,  till  at  length  the  presence  of  the 
rait  Apostle  himself  at  Rome,  dispersed  the  mists  of 
lodaim  which  still  hung  about  the  Roman  Churdi. 
&.  A  question  next  arises  as  to  the  oompos»Xib»  tf 
]ke  Bomam  Church,  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
VToCe.  Did  the  Apostle  address  a  Jewish  or  a 
3tntU«  community,  or,  if  the  two  elements  were 
amnbined,  was  one  or  other  predominant  so  as  to 
pvt  a  diaracter  to  the  whole  Church  ?  It  is  more 
firoliabiA  that  St.  Paul  addressed  a  mixed  Church 
i£  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  latter  perhaps  being  the 
mm  numerous.  There  are  certainly  passages  which 
inqily  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Jewish 
somrerts  to  Christianity.  If  we  analyse  the  list  of 
MODDes  in  the  1 6th  chapter,  and  assume  that  this 
irt  approximately  represents  the  proporti<m  of  Jew 
Hid  GcntUe  in  the  Roman  Church  (an  assumption 
It  least  not  improbable),  we  arrive  at  the  same 
rcnlt.  Altogether  it  appears  that  a  very  large 
QcKtioa  of  the  Christian  believers  mentioned  in 
\hmt  salutations  were  Jews,  even  supposing  that 
dM  others,  bearing  Greek  and  Latin  names,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  were  heathois.  Nor  does 
the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  element  in  Uie  Roman 
CSunch  present  any  difficulty.  The  captives  carried 
to  Borne  by  Pompeius  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Jicraridb  population  in  the  metropolis.  Since  that 
time  they  had  largely  increased.  On  the  other 
baadf  situated  in  the  metropolis  of  the  great  empire 
itf  heathendom,  the  Roman  Church  must  necessarily 
hflVB  bem  in  great  measure  a  Gentile  Church ;  and 
tha  language  of  the  Epistle  bears  out  this  supposi- 
lioB.  These  Gentile  converts,  however,  were  not 
fisr  the  most  part  native  Romans.  Strange  as  the 
pnndoz  sppean,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
tha  Church  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek  and 
BPt  a  Latin  Church.  All  the  litemture  of  the  early 
Bmoan  Church  was  written  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
The  names  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first 
two  centuries  are  with  but  few  exceptions  Greek. 
And  we  find  that  a  very  lai^  proportion  of  the 
iMmes  in  the  salutations  of  this  Epistle  are  Greek 
mmes.  When  we  enquire  into  the  probable  rank 
and  station  of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of 
the  names  in  the  list  of  salutations  again  gives  an 
i4)proximate  answer.  These  names  l^ong  for  the 
moat  part  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society. 
Many  of  them  are  found  in  the  columbaria  of  the 
Ireedmcn  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  emperors. 
Amoi^  the  less  wealthy  mox^hants  and  tradesmen, 
among  the  petty  officers  of  the  army,  among  the 
skves  and  freedmen  of  the  imperial  palace— whe- 
ther Jews  or  Greeks — the  Gospel  would  first  find  a 
finn  footing.  To  this  last  class  allusion  is  made  in 
Phil.  iv.  22,  **  they  that  are  of  Ctesar's  household." 
6,  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  this  Church 
explains  the  general  character  cf  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bamane,  In  an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should 
tipect  to  find  not  the  exdusive  predominance  of  a 
rfajgle  form  of  error,  but  the  ooinddenoe  of  different 
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and  opposing  forms.  It  was  therefore  the  business 
of  the  Christian  Teacher  to  reoondle  the  opposing 
difficulties  and  to  hold  out  a  meeting  point  in  the 
Gospel.  This  is  exactly  what  St  Paul  does  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Again,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  letter  was  specially  written  to  answer  any 
doubts  or  settle  any  controversies  then  rife  in  the 
Roman  Church.  There  were  therefore  no  disturb* 
ing  influences,  such  as  arise  out  of  personal  rela- 
tions, or  peculiar  drcumstances,  to  derange  a  general 
and  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature  and  working 
of  the  Gospel.  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
more  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter.  In  thix  respect 
it  diflfers  widdy  fixnnthe  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  which  are  full  of  personal  and  direct 
alluncHis.  In  one  instance  alone  (xiii.  1)  we  seem 
to  trace  a  special  reference  to  the  Church  of  the 
metropolis.  7.  This  exphmation  is  in  &ct  to  be 
sought  in  its  r^ation  to  the  contemporaneous 
EfStlles,  The  letter  to  the  Romans  doses  the  group 
of  Epistles  written  during  the  second  missionary 
journey.  This  group  contains  besides,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  letten  to  the  Corinthians  and  Gala- 
tians, written  probably  within  the  few  months  pre- 
ceding. In  the  Epistles  to  these  two  Churches  we 
study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospd  towards  the  Gentile 
and  Jewish  world  respectively.  These  letters  are 
direct  and  special.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
the  summary  of  what  St.  Paul  had  written  before, 
the  rssult  of  his  dealing  with  the  two  antagonistic 
forms  of  error,  the  gathering  together  of  the  frag- 
mentary teaching  in  the  Corinthian  and  Galatian 
letters.  8.  Viewing  this  Epistle  then  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  treatise  tlum  of  a  letter,  we  are  enabled 
to  exphun  certain  phenomena  in  the  text.  In  the 
reodved  text  a  doxology  stands  at  the  dose  of  the 
Epistle  (xvi.  2.5-27).  The  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  this  position,  but  there  is  re- 
spectable authority  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of  ch. 
xiv.  In  some  texts  again  it  is  found  in  both  places, 
while  others  omit  it  entirdy.  The  phoiomcna  of 
the  MSS.  seem  best  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  letter  was  circulated  at  an  early  date  (whether 
during  the  Apostle's  lifetime  or  not  it  is  idle  to 
inquire)  in  two  forms^  both  with  and  without  the 
two  last  chapters.  9.  In  describing  the  purport 
of  this  Epistle  we  may  start  from  St.  Paul's  own 
words,  which,  standing  at  the  bq^inning  of  the  doc- 
trinal portion,  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  summary 
of  the  contents  (i.  16, 17).  Aoconlingly  the  Epistle 
has  been  described  as  comprising  **the  rdigious 
philosophy  of  the  workf  s  history.**  The  atone- 
ment dT  Christ  ia  the  centre  of  rdigious  history. 
The  Epistle,  from  its  general  character,  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  an  analysis  than  is  often  the  case 
with  St  Paul's  Epistles.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  its  contents: — Salutation  (i.  1-7).  The  Apostle 
at  the  outset  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  Epistle  in 
the  expressions  **  called  as  an  apostle,"  «  called  as 
saints."  Divine  grace  is  everything,  human  merit 
nothing. — I.  Personal  explanations.  Purposed  visit 
to  Rome  (i.  8-15).— U.  Doctrinal  Ci.  16-xi.  36). 
The  genercU  proposition.  The  Goqpel  is  the  sdva- 
tion  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  This  sdvation 
comes  by  fiiith  (i.  16,  17).  (a)  All  alike  were 
under  condemnation  before  the  Gospd.  The  heathen 
(i.  18-32).  The  Jew  (u.  l-29\  ObjecUons  to 
this  statement  answered  (iii.  1-8).  And  the  posi- 
tion itsdf  established  from  Scriptnra  (iii.  9-20). 
(6)  A  righteousness  (justification)  is  revealed  under 
the  Gospel,  which  being  of  fiuth,  not  of  law,  ia 
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also  unirersal  (iii.  21-26).     And  boasting  is  thereby 
ejccluded  (iii.  27-31).     Of  this  justificaUon  by  faith 
Abraham  is  an  example  (iy.  1-25).     Thus  then  we 
are  justified  in  Christ,  in  whom  alone  we  glory  (v. 
1-11).     And  this  acceptance  in  Christ  is  as  uni- 
versal as  was  the  condemnation  in  Adam  (v.  12-19). 
(c)  The  moral  consequences  of  our  deliTerance. 
The  law  was  given  to  multiply  sin  (v.  20,  21^. 
When  we  died  to  the  law  we  died  to  sin  (vi,  1-14). 
The  abolition  of  tlic  law,  however,  is  not  a  signal 
for  moi-al  license  (vi.  15-23).     0^  the  contrary, 
as  the  law  has  passed  away,  so  must  sin,  for  sin 
and  the  law  are  correlative ;  at  the  same  time  this  is 
no  dispai-agement  of  the  law,  but  nither  a  proof  of 
human  w^ness  (vii.  1-25).    So  henceforth  in 
Christ  we  are  free  from  sin,  we  have  the  Spirit, 
and  look  forvrard  in  hope,  triumphing  over  our 
present  afflictions  (viii.  1-39).     {a)  The  rejection 
of  the  Jews  is  a  matter  of  deep  sorrow  {ix,  1-5). 
Yet  we  must  remember — (i.)  That  the  promise 
was  not  to  the  whole  people,  but  only  to  a  select 
seed  (ix.  6-13).    And  the  absolute  purpose  of  God 
in  80  ordaining  is  not  to  be  canvassed  by  man  (ix. 
14-19).     (ii.)  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  justiH- 
cation  aright,  and  so  missed  it.    This  justincation 
was  promised  by  faith,  and  is  offered  to  all  alike, 
the  preaching  to  ^e  Gentiles  being  implied  therein. 
The  character  and  results  of  the  Gospel  dispensation 
are   foreshadowed  in  Scripture  (x.  1-21).    ^i.) 
That  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not  final.     This 
rejection  has  been  the  means  of  gathering  in  the 
Gentiles,  and  through  the  Gentiles  they  themselves 
will  ultimately  be  brought  to  Christ  (xi.  1-36). — 
III.  Practical  exhortations  (xii.  1-xv.  13).    (a)  To 
holiness  of  life  and  to  diarity  in  general,  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  rulers  being  inculcated  by  the  way 
(xii.  1-xiii.  14).    (6)  And  more  particularly  against 
giving  offence  to  weaker  brethren  (xiv.  1-xv.  13). 
— IV.  Pei-sonal  matters,     (o)  The  Apostle's  motive 
in  writing  the  letter,  and  his  intention  of  visiting 
the  Romans  (xv.  14-33).     (6)  Greetings  (xvi.  1- 
23).     The  letter  ends  with  a  benediction  and  dox- 
ology  Txvi.  24-27).     While  this  Epistle  contains 
the  fullest  and  most  systematic  exposition  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  very 
striking  expression  of  his  character.    Nowhere  do 
his  earnest  and  affectionate  nature,  and  his  tact  and 
delicacy  in  handling  unwelcome  topics  appear  more 
strongly  than  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  rejection 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  the  Jews.     10.  Internal 
evidence  is  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  it  has  never  been 
seriously  questioned.     But  while  the  Epistle  bears 
in  itself  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  Pauline  author- 
ship, the  external  testimony  in  its  favour  is  not 
inconsiderable.     It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Apos- 
tolic fjitliers  to  cite  the  N.  T.  writers  by  name,  but 
marked  passages  from  the  Romans  are  found  em- 
bedded in  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp. 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  directly  cited  by  the 
elder  quoted  in   Irenaeus,  and  is  alluded   to  by 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  by  Justin 
Martyr.     It  has  a  place  moreover  in  the  Sfurato- 
rian  Canon  and  in  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  Versions. 
Nor  have  we  the  testimony  of  orthodox  writers 
alone.     The  Epistle  was  commonly  quoted  as  an 
authority  by  the  heretics  of  the  subapostolic  age, 
by  the  Opliites,  by  Basilides,  by  Valentinus,  by 
the  Valentinians  Heradeon   and  Ptolemaeat,  and 
perhaps  also  by  Tatian,    besides  being  included 
in  Marcion's  Canon.     In  the  latter  port  of  the 
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second  century  the  evidence  in  its  &voiir  is  tt-U 
fuller. 

Borne,  the  £unons  capital  of  the  andcDt  woiU, 
is  situated  on  the  Tiber  at  a  distance  of  about  15 
miles  from  its  mouth.     The  "seven  hills'*  (Ber. 
xvii.  9)  which  formed  the  nudeos  of  the  ancient 
city  stand  on  the  left  bank.     A  full  aoeoont  of  tht 
history  and  top(^raphy  of  the  dty  Is  givoi  else- 
where {Did.  cf-  Or.  and  Itam,  GtOffr,  ii.  711). 
Here  it  will  be  considered  only  in  its  rdatifln  to 
Bible  history.    Rome  is  not  mentiooed  ia  the  Kbk 
except  in  the  books  of  Ifaccabees  and  in  three 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  viz.  the  Acts,  the  Episkleto 
the  Romans,  and  the  2nd  Epistle  to  TimoChj. 
The  conquests  of  Pompey  seem  to  have  grrea  rise 
to  the  first  settlement  of  Jews  at  Rome,    The 
Jewish  king  Aristobolos  and  his  son  formed  put 
of  Pompey's  triumph,  and  many  Jeirish  capCivei 
and  emigrants  were  brought  to  Rome  at  that  ^mt. 
Many  of  these  Jews  were  made  freedmen.    JoBn 
Caesar  showed  them  some  kindness.     Thej  were 
favoured   also   by  Augustus.     Claudius    **  oon- 
manded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome**  (Acts 
xviii.  2),  on  account  of  tumults  connected.  poBBUf, 
with  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at  Ronoe.    Tide 
banishment  cannot  have  been  of  long  duratioD,  ftr 
we  find  Jews  residing  at  Rome  apjparently  in  eoa- 
siderable  nnmbers  at  the  time  of  SL  Puil*s  viit 
(Acts  xxvui.  17).    It  if  chiefly  in  coimezioD  with 
St.  Paul's  history  that  Rome  comes  before  us  b 
the  Bible.    In  iliustntion  of  that  history  H  m^ 
be  useful  to  give  some  aoeoont  of  Rome  in  the  tim 
of  Nero,  the  •*  Caesar"  to  whom  St.  Pkal  appedcd, 
and  in  whose  reig^  he  suffered  martyrdom.     1.  Ihe 
city  at  that  time  must  be  imagined  as  a  large  SDd 
irregular  mass  of  buildings  unprotected  bj  an  outer 
wall.    The  visit  of  St.  Pftol  lies  between  t«s 
&mous  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  city,  vii.  ill 
restoration  by   Augustus  and  its  restoratioa  \ff 
Nero.     The  boast  of  Augustus  is  well  knowB, 
"  that  he  had  found  the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  ef 
marble."     The  streets  were  generally  narrow  SDd 
winding,  flanked  by  densely  crowded  lodging-hoosei 
(insulae)  of  enormous  height.    St.  Psul's  fint  viiil 
to  Rome  took  place  before  the  Neronian  conflagra- 
tion, but  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  dtr, 
which  followed  upon  that  event,  many  of  the  old 
evils  continued.     The  population  of  the  dty  h« 
I  been  variously  estimated :  at  half  a  million,  at  two 
millions  and  upwards,  and  even  at  eight  miUioiiB. 
Probably  Gibbon's  estimate  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  is  nearest  to  the  truth.    Out 
half  of  the  population  consisted,  in  all  probability, 
of  slaves.    The  larger  part  of  the  remainder  ooo- 
sisted  of  pauper  citizens  supported  in  idleness  by 
the  miserable  system  of  public  gratuities.     Then 
appears  to  have  been  no  middle  class  and  no  free  in- 
dustrial population.     Side  by  side  with  the  wretched 
classes  just  mentioned  was  Uie  comjparatively  small 
body  of  the  wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxury  and 
profligacy  we  hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  writers 
of  the  time.     Such  was  the  population  which  St. 
Paul  would  find  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visct. 
2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  especially  coc- 
nected  with  the  life  of  SL  Paul,  are — (1.')  The 
Appian  way,  by  which  he  approached  Rome  {Xetf 
xxviii.  15).   (2.)  «  The  pahicc,"  or  **  Caesar's  court," 
(Phil.  1 13).    This  may  mean  either  the  great  camp 
of  the  Praetorian  guards  which  Tiberius  established 
outside  the  walls  ou  the  N.  E.  of  the  city,  or.  a.- 
seems  mora  probable,  a  baiiack  attached  to  the 
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Impoial  nsidenoe  on  the  Palatine.  3.  The  oon- 
nexioo  of  other  localities  at  Rome  with  St.  Paul's 
name  rests  only  on  traditions  of  more  or  less  pro- 
bability. We  may  mention  especially — (1.)  The 
ICamertine  priscm  or  ToUiannm,  built  by  Ancus 
Martins  near  the  fomm.  It  still  exists  beneath 
the  dinrch  of  8,  Giuseppe  dei  Falegncani,  Here 
it  is  nid  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  fellow- 
prisoners  for  nine  months.  The  story,  however,  of 
the  imprisonment  in  the  Mamertine  prison  seems 
inconsistent  with  2  Tim.,  esp.  iv.  11.  (2.)  The 
diapd  oo  the  Ostian  road  which  marks  the  spot 
where  the  two  Apostles  are  said  to  have  separated 
joti  their  way  to  martyrdom.  (3.)  The  supposed 
scene  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  viz.  the  chmx^h  of 
St.  Paolo  alle  fare  fontane  on  the  Ostian  road.  To 
these  may  be  added  (4.)  The  supposed  scene  of  St. 
Peter's  martyrdom,  vii.  the  church  of  St.  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  on  the  Janiculum.  (5.)  The  chapel 
^^Dooiine  quo  Yadis,"  on  the  Appian  road,  the 
scene  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  our  Lord's  appear- 
anee  to  St.  Peter  as  he  was  escaping  from  martyr- 
don.  (6.)  The  pUoes  where  the  Indies  of  the  two 
Apostles,  after  having  been  deposited  first  in  the 
cntaaunhs,  are  supposed  to  have  been  finally  buried 
'•—thai  t)i  St.  Paul  by  the  Ostian  road— that  of  St. 
Peter  beneath  the  dome  of  the  famous  Basilica 
which  bean  his  name.  4.  We  must  add,  as  sites 
imqiieitionably  connected  with  the  Boman  Christ- 
UMm  of  the  Apostolic  age— (1.)  The  gardens  of 
Hero  in  the  Vatican,  not  fiir  from  the  spot  where 
Si.  Peter's  now  stands.  (2.)  The  Catacombs. 
These  snbterranean  galleries,  commonly  from  8  to 
10  ieet  in  height,  and  from  4  to  6  in  width,  and 
cstfloding  for  miles,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  <£l  Appian  and  Nomentan  ways,  were  un- 
qnestaonably  used  as  places  of  refuge,  of  worship, 
and  of  borial  by  the  early  Christians. 

BmI    [House.] 

Boon.  This  word  is  employed  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  New  Testament  as  the  equivalent  of  no  less 
ihan  el{^t  distinct  Greek  terms.  The  only  one  of 
ihese^  however,  whidi  need  be  noticed  here  is  xfrn- 
Toit?uffim  (Matt.  zziU.  6 ;  Mark  zu.  39 ;  Luke  ziv. 
7«  8,  zz,  46),  which  signifies  the  highest  place  on 
the  h^hest  conch  round  the  dinner  or  supper  table — 
the  '*  uppermost  seat,"  as  it  is  more  accurately 
rendered  in  Luke  zi.  43. 

Booo  (Heb.  chdbatttseleth)  occurs  twice  only, 
Tiz.  in  umt.  ii.  1 ;  Is.  zzzv.  1.  There  is  much 
diffennoe  of  opinion  as  to  what  particular  flower  is 
here  denoted.  Tremellius  and  Diodati,  with  some 
of  the  Babbins,  believe  the  rose  is  intended,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  such  a  transla- 
tion. Cebins  has  argued  in  &vour  of  the  Nai^ 
cissas  {Poiyanthm  narcissus).  Geseniu*  has  no 
donbt  that  the  plant  denoted  is  thr  "notnnm 
crocos"  (Colchicum  autwnnaie).  It  appeals  to  ns 
more  probable  that  the  narcissus  is  intended  than 
the  crocus.  The  narcissus  and  the  lily  {LiHum 
cantUSuin)  would  be  in  blossom  together  in  the 
early  spring,  while  the  CokMctan  is  an  autumn 
plant.  Chateaubriand  mentions  the  narcissus  as 
growing  in  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Though  the  Rose 
is  apparently  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
it  is  referred  to  in  Ecclus.  zziv.  14  (comp.  also  ch. 
1.  8;  zzzaz.  13 ;  Wisd.  ii.  8).  Boses  are  greatly 
prized  in  Uie  East,  more  especially  for  the  sake  of 
ibe  rose-water,  which  is  in  much  request.  Dr. 
Hooker  observed  seven  species  of  wild  roses  in 
Syria. 
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Boih.  In  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  zlvi.  21,  Rosh 
is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  but  the 
name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  it  is  eztremely 
probable  that  *'  Ehi  and  Rosh  "  is  a  corruption  of 
"  Ahiram  "  (oomp.  Num.  zzvi.  38). 

Boih  (Ez.  zxxviii.  2,  3,  zzxix.  1).  The  whole 
sentence  thus  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  *'  Magog  the 
chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,"  ought  to  run 
**  Magog  the  prince  of  Rosh,  Meshech,  and  TubaL" 
The  meaning  is  that  Magog  is  the  head  of  the  three 
great  Scythian  tribes,  of  which  **  Rosh"  is  thus  the 
first.  Gesenius  considers  it  beyond  doubt  that  by 
Bo^  is  intended  the  tribe  on  the  north  of  the  Tau- 
rus, so  called  from  the  neighbourhood  to  the  iZAa, 
or  Volga,  and  that  in  this  name  and  tribe  we  have 
the  first  trace  of  the  RuBS  or  Russian  nation.  The 
name  probably  occurs  again  under  the  altered  form 
of  Rasses,  in  Judith  ii.  23. 

Bodn.  Properly  *<  naphtha,"  as  it  is  both  m 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  well  as  the  Peshito-Syriac. 
In  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (23),  the  servanU 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  are  said  to  have  **  ceased  not 
to  make  the  oven  hot  with  roem,  pitch,  tow,  and 
small  wood."  Pliny  mentions  naphtha  as  a  product 
of  Babylonia,  similar  in  appearance  to  liquid  bitumen, 
and  having  a  remarkable  affinity  to  iune.  To  this 
natural  product  (known  also  as  Persian  naphtha, 
petroleum,  rock  ou,  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese  naphtha, 
&c.)  reference  is  made  in  the  passage  in  question. 

BoUeo  (Heb.  pMyyim\  pMMm),  The  inva- 
riable rendering  of  the  above-named  Hebrew  words, 
concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there  is  much 
difierence  of  opinion  and  great  uncertainty  (Job 
zzviii.  18 ;  see  also  Prov.  iii.  15,  viii.  11,  zxzi.  10). 
In  Lam.  iv.  7  it  is  said,  **  the  Nazarites  were  purer 
than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were 
more  ruddy  in  body  than  |)m(ii|iii."  A.  Boote  sup- 
posed **  coral  *'  to  be  intended.  Bodiart  contends 
that  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  pearls,  and  explains 
the  ''ruddiness"  alluded  to  above,  by  supposing 
that  the  original  word  signifies  merely  '*  bright  in 
colour,"  or  '*  colour  of  a  reddish  th^."  On  the 
whole,  considering  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  always 
used  in  the  plural,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  Bochart's 
explanation,  and  understand  pearls  to  be  intended. 

Boo  occurs  only  in  Luke  zi.  42.  The  rue  here 
spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  common  Bvta  graveoiens, 
a  shrubby  plant  about  2  feet  hieh,  of  strong  medic- 
inal virtues.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Hasselquist  on  Mount 
Tabor.  The  Talmud  enumerates  rue  amongst 
kitchen-hei'bs,  and  regards  it  as  free  of  tithe,  as 
being  a  plant  not  cultivated  in  gardens.  In  our 
Lord's  time,  however,  rue  was  doubtless  a  garden- 
plant,  and  therefore  titheable. 

Bn'ftii  is  mentioned  in  Mark  zv.  21,  along  with 
Alexander,  as  a  son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  (Luke 
xxiii.  26).  Again,  in  Rom.  zvi.  13,  the  Apostle 
Paul  salutes  a  Rufus  whom  he  desjgnates  as  **  elect 
in  the  Lord."  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
Rufus  was  identical  with  the  one  to  whom  Mark 
refers.  Yet  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus 
was  not  an  uncommon  name,  and  possibly,  there- 
fore, Mark  and  Paul  may  have  had  in  view  difierent 
individuals. 

Bnha'mah.  The  maigin  of  our  version  renders 
it  "having  obtained  mercy"  (Hos.  ii.  1).  The 
name,  if  name  it  be,  is  like  Lo-ruhamah,  sym- 
bolical, and  as  that  was  given  to  the  dau|^ter  of 
the  prophet  Hosea,  to  denote  that  God*s  mercy  was 
turned  away  from  Israel,  so  the  name  Buhamah  is 
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addressed  to  the  daughters  of  the  people  to  denote 
that  they  were  still  the  objects  of  his  love  and 
tender  compassion. 

Bu'mah,  mentioned  once  only  (2  K.  xxiii.  36). 
It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Ammah  (Judg.  ix.  41),  which  was  apparently  near 
Shechem.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  identical 
with  Dumah  (Josh.  xv.  52). 

BuBh.     [Keed.] 

Bust  occurs  as  the  translation  of  two  different 
Greek  words  in  Matt.  vi.  19,  20,  and  in  Jam.  v.  3. 
In  the  former  passage  the  word  fip&<riSi  which 
is  joined  with  *'  moth,"  has  by  some  been  luder- 
stood  to  denote  the  larva  of  some  moth  injurious  to 
corn,  as  the  Tinea  granella.  It  can  scarcely  be 
taken  to  signify  **  rust,"  for  which  there  is  another 
term  Us,  which  is  used  by  St.  James  to  express 
rather  the  *'  tarnish  *'  which  overspreads  silver  than 
*'  rust,"  by  which  name  we  now  understand  **  oxide 
of  iron." 

Buth.  A  Hoabitish  woman,  the  wife,  first,  of 
Mahlon,  secondly  of  Boaz,  and  by  him  mother  of 
Obed,  Uie  ancestress  of  David  and  of  Christ,  and 
one  of  the  four  women  who  are  named  by  St. 
Matthew  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  A  severe 
fiimine  in  the  land  of  Judah  iiidaced  Elimelech,  a 
native  of  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  to  emigrate  into  tiie 
land  of  Moab^  with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two 
sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
Naomi,  now  iefl  a  widow  and  childless,  having 
heard  that  there  was  plenty  again  in  Judah,  re- 
solved to  return  to  Bethlehem,  and  her  daughter- 
in-law,  Ruth,  returned  with  her. .  They  arrived  at 
Bethlehem  just  at  the  b^inning  of  barley  harvest, 
and  Ruth,  going  out  to  glean,  chanced  :to  go  into 
the  field  of  Boaz,  a  wealthy  man,  and  near'  kinsman 
of  her  father-in-law  Elimelech.  Upon  learning 
who  the  stranger  was,  Boaz  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  respect,  and  sent  her  home 
laden  with  com  which  she  had  gleaned.  Encouraged 
by  this  incident,  Naomi  instructed  Ruth  to  claim 
at  the  hand  of  Boaz  that  he  should  perform  the 
part  of  her  husband's  near  kinsman,  by  purchasing 
the  inheritance  of  Elimelech,  and  taking  her  to  be 
his  wife.  But  there  was  a  nearer  kinsman  than 
Boaz,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  the 
option  of  redeeming  the  inheritance  for  himself. 
He,  however,  declined,  fearing  to  mar  his  own  in- 
heritance. Upon  which,  with  all  due  solenmity, 
Boaz  took  Ruth  to  be  his  wife,  amidst  the  blessings 
and  congratulations  of  their  neighbours. 

B70  (Heb.  cussemeth)  occurs  in  Ex.  ix.  32 ;  Is. 
xxviii.  25 :  in  the  latter  the  margin  reads  '*  spelt." 
In  Ez.  iv.  9  the  text  has  "  fitches  "  and  the  maipn 
'*  rie."  There  are  many  opinions  as  to  the  signific- 
ation of  Cussemeth ;  some  authorities  maintaining 
that  fitches  are  denoted,  others  oats,  and  others  rye. 
Celsius  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  **  spelt " 
is  intended.  "  Spelt "  {Triticum  spelta)  is  grown 
m  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Geimany ;  it  differs 
but  slightly  from  our  common  wheat  ( T.  vulgare). 
There  are  three  kinds  of  spelt,  viz.  T.  spelta,  T, 
diooccum  (Rice  wheat),  and  T,  monoooocum. 

S 

Sab'aoth,  the  Lord  o£  The  name  is  found  in 
the  English  Bible  only  twice  (Rom.  ix.  20  ;  James 
V.  4).  It  is  probably  more  familiar  through  its 
occurrence  in  the  Sanctus  of  the  Te  Deum— **  Holy, 


Holy,  Holy,  Loid  God  of  Sabaofh."  Sdiaodi  ■ 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  tsMHk, 
**  armies,"  and  oocuxa  in  the  ofi-vepeitad  fonnnU 
which  is  tranaUted  in  the  AnthorMed  Yenkai  of 
the  Old  Teat  by  *< Lord  of  horts,"  «*LoidGodof 
hosts"  In  the  mouth  and  the  mind  of  n  anciait 
Hebrew,  Jehovah'taebddth  waa  the  leader  and  eoo- 
mander  of  the  armies  of  the  nataoo,  who  **  wnt 
forth  with  them"  (Fii.  xliv.  9),  and  led  them  to 
certain  victory  over  the  worshippen  of  Baal,  Che- 
mosh,  Molech,  Ashtaroth,  and  other  &]ae  gods. 

SalMit    1.  The  sons  of  Sabat  are  cnomented 
among  the  sons  of  Solomon's  servants  who  retoraai 
with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34).— 1.  The  moBtb. 
Sebat  (1  Maoc.  xvi.  14). 

Sabate'ai.  Siiabbethai  (1  Esd.  ix.  48 ;  eonp. 
Neh.  viii.  7). 

Sab'atni.  Zabao  (1  Esd.  ix.  28 ;  oomp.  En. 
X.  27). 

SahlMii.  BnrNUi  1  (1  Esd.  tUL  63;  eoDp. 
Ezr.  viii.  33). 

Sabbath  {diabbm,  «a  day  of  rat,"  £raa 
shdbath,  •*  to  cease  to  do,"  **  to  rest").  This  ii 
the  obvious  and  undoabted  etymdogy.  The  nooe 
Sabbath  is  applied  to  divers  great  festival^  tat 
principally  and  usually  to  the  seventh  d^  of  tk 
week,  the  strict  observance  of  which  ia  cnfincsd  ait 
merely  in  the  general  Mosaic  oode^  bat  in  the  Uta^ 
logue  itadf.  The  lirst  Scriptoral  notke  of  the 
weekly  Sabbath,  though  it  ia  not  mentioned  hf 
name,  is  to  be  found  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  at  the  doK  « 
the  record  of  the  six  dnjt^  cnatioa.  And  boee  it 
is  frequently  argued  that  the  institutioo  is  as  oU  as 
mankind,  and  is  consequently  of  universal  oonon 
and  obligation.  We  cannot,  however,  ifpnath 
this  question  till  we  have  examined  the  aeeoot  it 
its  enforcement  upon  the  Israelitea.  It  b  ia  Ei. 
xvi.  28-29  that  we  find  the  first  inoontrovertibie 
institution  of  the  day,  as  one  givoi  to,  and  ts  be 
kept  by,  the  children  of  Israel.  Shortly  aftnwuA 
it  was  re-enacted  in  the  Fourth  Commandmot 
Many  of  the  Rabbis  date  its  first  institutioo  torn 
the  incident  recorded  in  Ex.  xv.  25.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  want  foundation  of  any  sort.  We 
are  not  on  sure  ground  till  we  come  to  the  nmai*- 
takeable  institution  in  chap.  xvi.  in  connexion  witb 
the  gathering  of  manna.  The  wcmls  in  this  latter 
are  not  in  themselves  enough  to  indicate  whekhff 
such  institution  was  altogether  a  novelty,  or  vhr* 
ther  it  referred  to  a  day  the  sanctity  of  which  wm 
already  known  to  those  to  whom  it  was  gina. 
There  is  plausibility  certainly  in  the  <^unioB  d 
Grotios,  that  the  day  was  already  known,  and  ia 
some  measure  observed  as  holy,  but  that  the  nde 
of  abstinence  from  work  was  first  given  then,  and 
shortly  afterwards  more  explicitly  imposed  iatbe 
Fourth  Commandment.  There  it  ia  distinctly  set 
forth,  and  extended  to  the  whole  of  an  Israelite'i 
household,  his  sou  and  his  daughter,  his  slaret, 
male  and  female,  his  ox  and  his  ass,  and  the  straogn- 
within  his  gates.     Penalties  and  provisicDi  in  other 

Eirts  of  the  Law  construed  the  abstinettoe  from 
hour  prescribed  in  the  commandment.  At  a  lain- 
period  we  find  the  Prophet  Isaiah  uttering  solenm 
warnings  against  profaning,  and  promising  larc* 
blessings  00  the  due  observance  of  the  day  (Is.  Iriii. 
13,  14).  In  Jeremiah's  time  there  seems  to  hare 
been  an  habitual  violation  of  it  (Jer.  xvii.  21-27*. 
By  Ezekiel  (xx.  12-24)  the  profanation  of  the  Sib- 
bath  is  made  foremost  among  the  national  sim  of 
the  Jews.    From  Nehemiah  x.  31,  we  kam  tkst 
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the  people  entered  into  a  ooTenant  to  renew  the 
obeenrenoe  of  the  Law,  in  which  they  pledged 
tfaemaelvcs  neither  to  buy  nor  aell  victuals  on  the 
Snhbath.  The  practice  was  then  not  infrequent, 
and  Nehemiah  tells  us  (xiii.  15-22)  of  the  sucoessful 
steps  which  he  took  for  its  stoppage.  Henceforward 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Sabbath  being  n^lected 
bj  the  Jews,  except  sudi  as  (1  Maoc.  i.  11-15,  39- 
45)  went  into  opoi  apostasy.  When  we  come  to 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  most  marked  stress  laid  on 
tbe  Sabbath.  In  whatever  ways  the  Jew  might 
err  respecting  it,  he  had  altogether  censed  tn  neglect 
It.  On  the  contrary,  whe1-e^  er  he  went  its  observ- 
ance became  the  motit  visible  badge  of  his  nationality. 
Our  Lord's  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  was  one 
of  the  main  features  of  His  life,  which  His  Pha- 
riaaic  adversaiies  most  eagerly  watched  and  criticised. 
Before  proceeding  to  any  of  the  more  curious  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Sabbath,  such  as  that  of 
ita  allied  pre-Mcsaic  origin  and  observance,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  and  determine  what  were 
ita  true  idea  and  purpose  in  that  Law  of  which 
beyond  doubt  it  formed  a  leading  featui'e,  and 
among  that  people  for  whom,  if  tor  none  eUe,  we 
know  that  it  was  designed.  And  we  shall  do  this 
with  most  Oflvantage  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  pursuing 
ihe  inquiiy  in  the  following  order: — I.  By  oonsid- 
tring,  with  a  view  to  their  elimination,  the  I%a- 
raiUe  and  Rabbinical  prohibitions.  II.  By  taking 
a  aonrey  of  the  general  Sabbatical  periods  of  Hebiew 
time.  III.  By  examining  the  actual  enactments  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day,  and  tlie  mode 
in  which  such .  observance  was  maintained  by  the 
best  Israelites. — I.  Neaily  every  one  is  aware  that 
the  Pharisaic  and  Rabbinical  bchoola  invented  many 
prohibitions  respecting  the  Sabbath  of  which  we 
nod  nothing  in  the  original  institution.  Of  these 
•ome  may  have  been  legitimate  enforcements  in 
dafyl  of  that  institution,  such  as  the  Scribes  and 
Pbarisees  ** sitting  in  Moses'  seat'*  (Matt,  xxiii. 
Sff  3)  had  a  right  to  impose.  How  a  genei^  law  is 
to  be  carried  out  in  pniticular  cases,  must  oflen  be 
determined  for  others  by  such  as  have  authority  to 
do  80.  To  Uiis  class  may  belong  the  limitation  of  a 
SobbaUwlay's  journey.  Many,  however,  of  these 
prohibitions  wei-e  fimtastic  and  arbitrary,  in  the 
Bomber  of  tho^e  "  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to 
be  borne "  which  the  later  expounders  of  the  Law 
^  laid  on  men's  shoulden"  (corap.  Matt.  xii.  1-lS; 
John  T.  10).  That  this  pervei-i^ion  of  the  Sabbath 
had  becon>e  very  general  in  our  Saviour's  time  is 
apparent  both  from  the  recorded  objections  to  acts 
ol'His  on  that  day,  and  from  His  marked  conduct  on 
oocasions  to  which  those  objections  were  sure  to  be 
arged.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking 
that  the  Pharisees  had  arrived  at  a  sentence  against 
pleasure  of  every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The  duty 
of  hospitality  was  remembered.  It  was  usual  for 
the  rich  to  give  a  feast  on  that  day ;  and  our  Lord's 
attendance  at  such  a  feast,  and  making  it  the  ooca^ 
Mon  ,of  putting  foi-th  His  rules  for  the  demeanour 
of  guest%  and'for  the  right  eiercu*  of  hospitality, 
ahow  that  the  gathering  of  friends  and  MKial  enjoy- 
ment were  not  deemed  inconhiiitent  with  the  true 
arope  and  spirit  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  thought 
right  that  the  meats,  though  cold,  should  be  of  the 
bevt  and  choicest,  nor  miglit  the  Sabbath  be  chosen 
for  a  fast.  Such  are  the  inferences  to  which  we 
ore  brought  by  our  Lord's  words  concerning,  and 
^rorks  on,  the  sailed  day.  The  declaration  that 
**  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath," 
znoat  not  be  viewed  as  though  our  Lord  held  Himself 
Con.  D.  B. 


free  from  the  Law  respecting  it  It  is  to  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  pvoeding  words,  '*  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,'  &c.,  from  which  it  is  an  infer- 
ence. If,  then,  our  Lord,  coming  to  fulfil  and  rightly 
interpret  the  Law,  did  thus  protest  against  the 
Pharisaical  and  Rabbinical  rules  respecting  the  Sab- 
bath, we  are  supplied  by  this  protest  with  a  large 
negative  view  of  that  ordinance.  The  acts  con- 
demned by  the  Pharisees  tc^re  not  violations  of  it. 
— II.  The  Sabbath  was  the  keynote  to  a  scale  of  Sab- 
batical observance — consisting  of  itself,  the  seventh 
month,  the  seventh  year,  and  the  year  of  Jubilee. 
As  each  seventh  day  was  sacred,  so  was  each  seventh 
month,  and  each  seventh  year.  Of  the  observances 
of  the  seventh  month,  little  needs  be  said.  That 
month  opened  with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and 
contained  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  Fea>t  of  Ta- 
bernacles— the  last  named  being  the  most  joyful  of 
Hebrew  festivals.  Its  great  centra  was  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  or  Ingathering,  the  year  and  the 
year's  labour  having  then  done  their  work  and 
yielded  their  issues.  The  rules  for  the  Sabbatical 
year  are  very  precise.  As  labour  was  prohibited 
aa  the  seventh  day,  so  the  land  was  to  rest  every 
seventh  year.  And  as  each  forty-ninth  year  wound 
up  seven  of  snch  wedcs  of  years,  so  it  either  was 
itself,  or  it  usheted  m,  what  was  called  **  the  year 
of  Jubilee,"  In  Exodus  xxiii.  10,  11,  we  find  the 
Sabbatical  year  placed  in  close  connexion  with 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  the  worda  in  which  the 
former  is  prescribed  are  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  This  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  renewed  pi-ocUmation  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  pei'oeiving  that 
in  these  parages  the  two  institutions  are  put  on 
the  same  giound,  and  are  represented  as  quite  ho- 
.iK^^eous.  Their  aim,  as  here  exhibited,  is  emin- 
ently a  beneficent  one.  To  give  rights  to  classes 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  without  such,  to 
the  bondman  and  bondmaid,  nay,  to  the  beast 
of  the  field,  is  viewed  hera  as  their  main  end. 
**  The  stranger,"  too,  is  comprahended  in  the  benefit. 
The  same  beneficent  aim  is  still  more  apparent  in 
the  fuller  legislation  respecting  the  Sabbatical  year 
which  we  find  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7.  One  great  aim  of 
both  in!«titutions,  the  Sabbath-day  and  the  Sab* 
bitical  year,  clearly  was  to  debar  the  Hebrew  from 
the  thought  of  absolute  ownership  of  anything. 
The  year  of  Jubilee  must  be  regarded  as  completing 
this  Sabbatical  Scale,  whether  we  consider  it  as 
really  the  forty-ninth  year,  the  seventh  of  a  week 
of  Sabbatical  yeora  or  the  fiftieth,  a  que»tion  on 
which  opinions  ara  divided. — HI.  We  must  con- 
sider the  actual  enactments  of  Scripture  respecting 
the  seventh  diiy.  However  homogeneous  tlie  different 
Sabbnticnl  periods  may  be,  the  weekly  Sabbath  is 
tlie  tonic  or  keynote.  We  commence  our  inquiry 
with  the  institution  of  it  in  the  wilderness,'  in  con- 
nexion with  the  gathering  of  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  23). 
The  prohibition  to  gather  the  manna  on  the  Sabhsith 
is  accompanied  by  one  to  bake  or  to  seethe  on  that 
day.  The  Kouith  Commandment  giveit  us  but  the 
generality,  **all  manner  of  work,"  and  we  are  left 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  particular  a[>plication  of 
the  general  principle.  That  general  principle  in 
itself,  however,  obviously  embraces  an  abstinence 
from  worldly  Libour  or  occupation,  and  from  the  en- 
forcing such  on  servants  or  dependents,  or  on  the 
stranger.  By  him  is  most  probably  meant  tlie 
partial  proselyte.  The  naming  him  therefore  in 
the  commandment  helps  to  interpret  its  whole  prin- 
ciple, and  testifies  to  its  having  been  a  l>enefioent 
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bath.  Sii  dtp'  wort  uiil  tt»  htbUi  dnf  ■  mt 
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prindplF  (h^i.  itI.  29,  iirr.  3;  Nnni.  it.  ^-2-36). 
Ths  referwcf  of  Isaiah  to  the  biahbath  Rim  at  no 
detiiilK.  1lHBe  in  Jeremiah  ami  Nehemiah  show 
that  rarryini;  gnodi  IW  Nile,  and  biiyln;  >uch,  were 
ei|i»lly  profanatiMia  gt'tlie  day.  There  i»  no  giwind 
fiir  tnppuring  that  to  engw[e  the  eneniT  on  the  S  '^ 
bath  wai  uinai<lered  unhiwl'ul  before  t'ha  Captivi 
At  a  aulmeiinent  prrioit  wr>  know  (1  llacc.  ii.  '■ 
!fS)  that  the  acrnple  eiitteil  nnd  wu  acted  on  w 
iiKMuulaniilouaelfecM.  VrtlheKnipU,  iikem:  , 
other  Fcruplea,  prored  a  cou»enien»,  and  under  the 
lionian  Knipin  the  Jew*  pmcural  exemplion  ftnm 
militiiT  wrvji*  bv  me»U4  of  it.  It  wo*  not,  how- 
rrer.  without  id  evik  lu  the  alrge  of  Jeniralem 
by  Pom[K7,  a*  well  ai  iu  the  Hnal  one  bTTitiu, 
tho  llDnuui*  took  atinuilngr  ofit.  So  far  tliereCnre 
aa  w*  have  yet  gon>,  n  for  an  the  native  aiile  of 
Sahliitinil  obs*r™jie»  i«  rnneprneil,  it  would  Hem 
tlul  Kervilr  Inboar,  wlirther  thnt  of  *bire*  or  of 
himi  wrvoiil.,  and  all  worl.llT  bn.ineM  «a  tl>e  (virt 
nfmn-terH,  w»s  jiiii>|iendrd  on  tho  SnUiath.  nnd    ' 
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on  on  which  to  build.  It  is  not  dear  that  the 
4$  in  Gen.  It.  3  denote  a  fixed  division  of  time 
inj  sort.  Those  in  Gen.  zxix.  obviously  do, 
carry  ua  do  fiuther  than  proving  that  the  week 

known  and  recognised  by  Jacob  and  Laban. 

argument  from  the  presence  of  the  weekly 
lion  c€  time  would  require  a  greater  8ppix)ach 
iniversality  in  such  practice  than  the  &cts  ex- 
t,  to  make  it  a  cogent  one.     While  the  injunc- 

in  the  Fourth  Commandment  to  remember  the 
bath-day  may  refer  only  to  its  previous  institu- 

in  connexion  with  the  gatheiing  of  manna,  or 
r  be  but  the  natural  precept  to  keep  in  mind 
role  about  to  be  delivei'ed,  on  the  other  hand, 
perplexity  of  the  Israelites  respecting  the  double 
ply  of  manna  on  the  sixth  (Ex.  xvi.  22)  leads  us 
ini'er  that  the  Sabbath  for  which  such  extra 
ply  was  designed  was  not  then  known  to  them. 
tover  the  language  of  Ezekiel  (xx.)  seems  to 
pMte  it  as  an  ordinaaoe  distinctively  Hebrew 
Jloaaic  We  cannot  then,  from  the  uncei-tain 
ecs  which  we  possess,  infer  more  than  that  the 
kly  division  of  time  was  known  to  the  Israelites 
others  before  the  Law  of  Moses.  But  to  come 
mr  second  question,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
;  even  if  the  Sabbath  were  no  older  than  Mos^, 
■oope  and  obligation  are  limited  to  Israel,  and 
',  itself  belongs  only  to  the  obsolete  enactments 
the  Levitical  Law.  That  Law  contains  two 
lata,  the  code  of  a  particular  nation,  and  com- 
idaients  of  human  and  univei-sal  character.  To 
eh  class  belongs  the  Sabbath,  viewed  simply  in 
^  is  a  question  which  will  soon  come  before  us, 

one  which  does  not  appear  hard  to  settle, 
inwhile,  we  must  inquire  into  the  case  as  exhi- 
i  by  Scripture.  And  here  we  are  at  once  oon- 
itcd  with  the  fact  that  the  command  to  keep 
Sibbath  forms  part  of  the  Decalogue.  In  some 
ff  therefore,  the  Fourth  Oommandment  has  an 
lari^  over,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by,  Chiistians, 
i{h  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some  lai^ 
itoal  sense  and  scope,  is  a  question  which  still 
lias.  The  phenomena  respecting  the  Sabbath 
iited  by  the  New  Testament  are,  1st,  the  fre^ 
It  i«fei>ence  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels ;  and  2ndly, 
ajence  of  the  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  one 
» (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  where  its  repeal  would  seem 
K  asserted,  and  perhaps  one  other  (Heb.  iv.  9). 
The  i-eferenoes  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels  are 
erous  enough.  We  have  already  seen  the  high 
ion  which  it  took  in  the  minds  of  the  Babbis, 
\he  sti«nge  code  of  prohibitions  which  they  put 
,  in  connexion  with  it.  The  consequence  of 
was,  that  no  part  of  our  Saviour's  teaching;  and 
Joe  would  seem  to  have  been  so  eagerly  and 
Kviy  watched  as  that  which  telated  to  the  Sab- 
.     We  have  already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibi- 

against  whwh  both  His  teaching  and  practice 

directed ;  and  His  two  pregnant  declarations, 
•  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
ath/'  and  "  My  Father  worketh  hitheito,  and 
dk,"  surely  exhibit  to  us  the  Law  of  the  Sab- 

«s  human  and  univei-sal.  The  former  sets  it 
I  as  a  privilege  and  a  blessing.  The  latter 
lerfully  exalts  the  Sabbath  by  i-eferring  it  to 
■a  its  aixJietype.  2ndly.  The  Epistles,  it  must 
Imitted,  with  the  exception  of  one  place,  and 
ipa  another  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
ilent  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath.  No  rules 
ks  observance  are  ever  given  by  the  Apostles — 
iobtioo  is  never  denounced  by  them.  Sabbath- 
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breakers  are  nevei*  indnded  in  any  liat  of  ofiendera. 
Col.  ii.  16,  17,  seems  a  fitr  stronger  argument  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Christian  di»- 
pensation  than  is  fiimished  by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its 
continuance ;  and  while  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
more  than  once  referred  to  as  one  of  religious  ob- 
servance, it  is  never  identified  with  the  Sabbath. 
When  we  turn  to  the  monuments,  which  we  possess 
of  the  early  Church,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  whole 
carried  in  the  same  dir^tion.  Again,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  Sabbath  would  have 
been  wellnigh  impossible  to  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  first  ages.  When  the  eaily  Fathers 
speak  of  the  Lord's  Day,  they  sometimes,  perhaps, 
by  compaiing,  connect  it  with  the  Sabbath;  but 
we  have  never  found  a  passage,  previous  to  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  prohibitory  of  any  work  or 
occupation  on  the  former,  and  any  sudi,  did  it 
exist,  would  %ive  been  in  a  givat  measure  nugatory, 
for  the  i^asons  just  alleged.  Afler  CcHi^antine 
things  become  different  at  once.  His  celebrated 
edict  prohibitory  of  judicial  pi-oceedings  on  the 
Lord's  Day  was  ptt>bably  dictated  by  a  wish  to  give 
the  great  Christian  festival  as  much  honour  as  was 
enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen,  rather  than  by 
any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment; but  it  was  followed  by  several  which 
extended  the  pi>ohibition  to  many  other  occupations, 
and  to  many  forms  of  pleasui-e  held  innocent  on 
ordinary  days.  But  it  was  surely  impossible  to 
obserye  both  the  Lord's  Day,  as  was  done  by  Chris- 
tians after  Constantine,  and  to  read  the  Fourth 
Commandment  without  connecting  the  two;  and, 
seeing  that  such  was  to  be  the  piuctice  of  the  de- 
veloped Church,  we  can  understand  how  the  silence 
of  the  N.  T.  Epistles,  and  eren  the  strong  words 
of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  do  not  impair  the 
human  and  universal  scope  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, exhibited  so  strongly  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  Law,  and  in  the  teaching  respecting  it  of 
Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to 
fulfil.  In  the  East^  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  would 
present  itself  to  men's  miuds  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in  its 
distinctively  Chiistian  chai-acter,  and  as  of  Apos- 
tolical and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in  connexion 
with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the  West  the  seventh 
day  was  kept  for  the  most  part  as  a  fast,  and  that 
for  a  reason  merely  Christian,  viz.  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Lord's  lying  in  the  sepulchre  through- 
out that  day.  Its  observance  therefora  would  not 
obscure  the  wspeiA  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  that  of  heb- 
domadal rest  and  refreshment.  Were  we  prepared 
to  embrace  an  exposition  which  has  been  given  of 
a  remarkable  passage  already  referred  to  (Heb.  iv. 
8-10),  we  should  find  it  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  view  just  suggested.  In  ver.  9  we  have  the 
words  "  there  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  for 
the  people  of  God."  Now  it  is  important  that 
throughout  the  passage  the  word  for  rest  is  irord- 
ToufCis,  and  that  in  the  words  just  quoted  it  is 
changed  into  ca$0aTi(rfi6tf  which  ceitainly  means 
the  keeping  of  rest,  the  act  of  sabbatizing  rathei* 
than  the  objective  rest  itself.  It  has  accordingly 
been  suggested  that  those  words  are  not  the  authoi-'s 
couclusion — which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
thesis  in  the  declaration  *'  we  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  i^t " — but  a  pai-enthetiis  to  the  effect 
that  "  to  the  people  of  God,"  the  Christian  com- 
munity, there  remaineth   there  is  left,  a  Sc!\^t- 
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pririlege  for  all  who  came  within   it.     It  gare 
right*  to  the  slare,  to  the  de^pinel  strans^r,  even  to 
the  ox  and  the  an.     This  beneKoeiit  character  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment  is  very  apparent  in  the 
version  of  it  which  we  fiod  in  Deuteronomy  (Dent. 
V.  12-15).     But  although  this  be  so,  and  though  it 
he  plain  that  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  com- 
maiidmeot  was  to  possess  a  fi-anchise,  to  share  in  a 
privilege,  yet  does  the  original  proclamation  of  it 
in  Kxodus  place  it  on  a  ground  which,  cIo«ly  con- 
nected no  doubt  witli  these  others,  is  yet  higher 
and  more  ct»mprehensive.     The  Divine  method  of 
working  and  rest  is  there  proposed  to  man  a.*  the 
model  atlf  r  which  he  is  to  work  and  to  rest.     Time 
then  piesentH  a  perfect  whole,  is  then  well  rounded 
antl  entire,  when  it  is  shaped  into  a  week,  modelletl 
on  the  six  days  of  creation  and  their  foUowhig  Sab- 
bath.    Six  days'  work  and  the  seventh  day's  rent 
conform   the   life  of  man  to   the  method  of  his 
Creator.     In  distributing  his  life  thus,  man  may 
look  up  to  God  as  his  Archetype.     It  is  most  im- 
portant to  remember  that  tlte  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  not  limited  to  a  mere  enactment  respecting 
one  day,  but  prescribes  the  due  distribution  of  a 
week,  anil  enfoi-oes  the  six  dava*  work  as  much  as 
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the  deventh  day's  rest.  This  higher  ground  of  ob- 
servance was  felt  te  invest  the  Sabbath  with  a 
theologiccil  chaiiicter,  and  rendered  it  the  great 
witness  for  faith  in  a  jwrsonal  and  creating  God. 
In  all  this,  however,  we  have  but  an  assei-tion  of 
the  general  principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
must  seek  elsewheie  for  iuformation  as  to  the  details 
wherewith  that  principle  was  to  be  broufi:ht  out. 
Wtf  have  already  seen  that  the  work  forlndden  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of  every  sort. 
The  terms  in  the  commandment  show  plainly  enough 
the  »ort  of  work  which  is  contemplateil.  They  are 
senile  vorkf  and  husint'sn.  The  Pentateuch  pre- 
Hents  us  ^lith  bnt  three  applicatfons  of  the  general 
principle  (Kx.  xvi.  29,  xxx\'.  8;  Num.  xv.  3'2-.*^6). 
The  reference  of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  gives  us  no 
lii'tsiils.  'lliose  in  Jeremiah  and  Nehemiah  show 
that  carryins;  goods  for  sale,  and  buying  such,  were 
e()iially  profanations  of  the  day.  There  is  no  gix>und 
fur  sup{iosing  that  to  eng^ee  the  enemy  on  the  Sab- 


rites  of  religion.     It  became  a  dichon  tiiat  then 
teas  no  Sahhaih  m  holy  ihmgs.     Next,  itisdar 
that  individual  oflerings  were  not  breaches  of  the 
Sabbath ;  and  from  this  doubtlees  came  the  fitftf 
of  the  rich  on  thfit  day,  whidi  were  Mnctkimd  bf 
our  Saviour's  attendance  on  one  soch.     We  bavrito 
ground  for  supposing  that  anythii^  like  the  didictic 
institutions  of  the  synagogue  formed  part  of  the 
original  observance  of  the  Sabbath.     But  from  aa 
early  period  if  not,  as  is  moat  probable,  fran  the 
very  in^tittitkm,  occupation  with  holy  theme*  im 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  obsirnranee  of 
the  Sabbath.     It  would  aeem  to  have  been  to  hs^ 
bttual  pi-actioe  to  repair  to  a  prophet  on  thxt  Jir, 
in  order,  it  must  be  presumed,  to  listen  te  )ta 
teaching  (2  R.  iv.  23).     Certain  Psalms  too,  e.  f 
the  92iid,  were  oomporied  for  the  Sabbath,  and  fn- 
bably  used  in  private  as  well  as  iu  Che  Tabei-nsck 
At  a  later  period  we  come  upon  precepts  that  m 
the  Sabbath  the  mind  should  be  uplif^eii  to  la^ 
and  holy  themes — ^to  <!iod.  His  ch.iracter.  His  rerjk 
at  ions  of  Himsdf,  His  mighty  works.      Still  th 
thoughts  with  which  the  day  was  invested  ««f 
ever  thoughts,  not  of  restriction,  bnt  of  frcfdoB 
and  of  joy.     Such  indeed  won  Id  seem,  froa  XA. 
viii.  9-12,  to  have  been  essential  to  the  notion  «fs 
holg  day.     We  have  more  than  once  pointeilc^ 
that  pleasure,  as  such,  was  never  oonsiiiercd  by  lit 
Jews  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.      We  have  stm, 
then,  that,  for  whomsoever  else  the  provisioo  wm 
inttfuileil,  the  chosen  race  were  in  poosewon  ofai 
ordinance,  whereby  neither  a  man  s  time  nor  h» 
property  could  be  considered  absolutely  his  €«% 
the  seventh  of  each  week  being  holy  to  God,  wd- 
il«><licate<l  to  rest  after  the  pattern  of  God's  rest,  id 
giving  equal  rights  to  all.     We  have  aUo  sera  tM' 
this  provision  was  the  tonic  to  a  choni  of  Sabhtfiali 
obser>-.inre,  through  which  the  same  great  pik*^ 
ciples  of  God's  claim  and  society's^  on  every  nuaV 
time  and  every  man's  property,  were  extraded^ 
tloveloped.     Of  the  Sabbatical  year,  indeeii,  vd  ifc 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  it  may  be  questionei  whKh^ 
they   were  {lersistently  observed.     But  no  ded^ 
exihts  that  the  weekly  Sabbath  was  alwap  partsrffjy 
and  in  the  Pharisaic   and  subsequent  timei  n^ 


liath  wjis  considered  unlawful  before  the  Giptivity.    strictly,  however  mistakenly,  ob^erveii.     W# 


At  a  sulMietiueut  p>riod  we  know  (1  Mace.  ii.  34- 
38)  that  the  M:niple  cxistC'l  and  was  acteil  on  with 
lUDSt  calamiUtus  i'ff<>cts.  Vet  the  scruple,  like  many 
other  scruples,  proveii  a  convraience,  and  under  the 
Komnn  Kmpire  the  Jews  ]>m<Mired  exemption  from 
miiit.iry  servicte  by  means  nf  it.  It  was  not.  how- 
ever, witliout  its  evils.  In  the  sio£;e  of  Jerusalem 
by  Poinppy,  as  wi»ll  as  in  the  final  one  by  Titus, 
thi*  Romans  took  ailvauti<;c  of  it.  So  far  therefore 
as  w*»  have  yet  pon^,  so  far  as  the  negative  side  of 
Sabbiitical  ob>ei'vance  is  cc)nc«»rne«l,  it  would  seem 
th.U  servile  lalMur,  whother  that  of  slaves  or  of 
hirwl  sen'ants,  and  all  worMly  business  on  the  part 
of  makers,  was  susjkMided  on  the  S:iliWh,  and  the 
day  was  a  common  right  to  rest  and  be  refresherl. 
[Hi^si.'ssHd  liy  nil  cla.ssi's  in  the  Hebrew  comminiity. 
It  WJI-*  thus,  as  we  have  urge.!,  a  b»»neHcent  insti- 


hitheito  viewed  the  Sabbath  merely  as  s  )I< 
ordinance.  It  remains  to  ask  whether,  iii-»t, 
be  indications  of  its  having  been  pwviously  atvn 
:md  oljserved ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  !is«  ~ 
univerad  scope  and  authority  over  all  men. 
first  and  chief  arguBient  of  thoee  who  maisM 
that  the  Sabbath  was  known  before  Moms  if  lli 
reference  to  it  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  But  the  whole ^ 
gument  is  very  precarious.  We  hare  no  nutiri* 
for  ascertaining,  or  even  conjectmring,  whidi  ^ 
put  forth  tirst,  the  iceord  of  the  Cieatioo, « At 
Fourth  Comni.'UMlment.  The  next  indiatioo  dt 
pre-Mosaic  Sabbath  has  been  found  inGeo.ir.^, 
where  we  rend  that  *'  in  process  of  time  it  ^''^^ 
pass  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  gn^' 
an  ottering  unto  the  Lord."  The  words  i«<l<" 
in  process  uf  time  mean  literally  •*at  theesi* 


tiitiou.     We  must  now  quit  the  negative  for  the  i  davV  and  it  Is  contended  that 'they  dtt^js**' 
jxv^itive  side  of  the  institution.     In  the  first  place, !  fixed  period  of  days,  probably  the  idof  •«* 


WH  ie;irn  fioin  th<?  Pentateuch  that  the  moniing 
and  ei-ening  scicrilioe  were  both  <louble«l  o\\  the 
Sjil)b:ith-(lay,  an.!  that  the  fresh  »hpw-brea«l  was 

tlien  bjiked,  wid  substituted  on  the  Table  for  that , ^„...^  «.   ^^  .w«.-.  ^^»»,.^ -,      ^ 

{^i  (he  prcvioua  wwk.  Aud  this  at  once  leads  to  Junction  to  remember  the  Sabbatb-dsy.  b  •!¥**" 
the  olfr^rvation  that  l\\e  T«y[?A\vft  t\\\«,  yx<«(cv\\j\\\^5,\  \<i  «a  ^roaf  that  that  day  was  ditKiy  b****;  ^ 
woi  k«  lighting  of  iires,  &k.,  dv<i  y^o\.  av^X^  V^  MX\«\\a  «aa^  \n  ««%  ^^\.  i^^Oc^  \k  ^t  •  jpreorioa  Abb- 


the  seventh  or  Sal*bath-day.  Again,  the  diri:^ 
of  time  into  weeks  seems  rec^uiscd  is  ^^ 
courtship  of  ftwhel  (Gen.  xxix.  27,  M).  I^ 
the  opening  of  the  Fourth  CommsndsMOt,  tkr  fr 


a  on  which  to  buUd.  It  it  not  dear  that  the 
k  in  Gen.  it.  3  denote  a  fixed  division  of  time 
Bj  sort.  Tboee  in  Gen.  zxix.  obviouslj  do, 
aurrj  ua  do  fiuther  than  proving  that  the  week 
known  and  recognised  by  Jacob  and  Laban. 
argument  from  the  preinEdenoe  of  the  weekly 
ion  of  time  would  require  a  greater  appix)ach 
Diversalitj  in  such  practice  than  the  facts  ex- 
,  to  make  it  a  cogent  one.  While  the  injtmc- 
in  the  Fourth  Commandment  to  remember  the 
ath-day  may  refer  only  to  its  previous  institu- 
in  connexion  with  the  gatheiing  of  manna,  or 
be  but  the  natural  precept  to  keep  in  mind 
'ule  about  to  be  delivered,  on  the  other  hand, 
perplexity  of  the  Israelites  respecting  the  double 
ly  of  manna  on  the  sixth  ( Ex.  xvi.  22)  leads  us 
iter  that  the  Sabbath  for  which  such  extra 
ly  was  designed  was  not  then  known  to  them. 
»ver  the  language  of  Ezekiel  (xx.)  seems  to 
nate  it  as  an  ordinance  distincUvely  Hebrew 
kfosaic  We  cannot  then,  from  the  unc<»lain 
cs  which  we  possess,  infer  more  than  that  the 
ly  division  ot*  time  was  known  to  the  Israelites 
itbers  before  the  Law  of  Moses.  But  to  come 
nr  second  question,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
even  if  the  Sabbath  were  no  older  than  Mos^, 
oope  and  obligation  are  limited  to  Israel,  and 
itself  belongs  only  to  the  obsolete  enactments 
be  Levitical  Law.  That  Law  contains  two 
enta,  the  code  of  a  particubr  nation,  and  com- 
Iments  of  human  and  universal  character.  To 
k  class  belongs  the  Sabbath,  viewed  simply  in 
*,  is  a  question  which  will  soon  come  before  ns, 
one  which  does  not  appear  hard  to  settle. 
twhile,  we  must  inquire  into  the  case  as  exhi- 

by  Scripture.  And  here  we  are  at  once  con- 
ed with  the  fact  that  the  command  to  keep 
labbath  forms  pai-t  of  the  Decalc^ue.    In  some 

therefore,  the  Fourth  Oommandment  has  an 
Mi^  over,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by.  Christians, 
{h  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some  lai^ 
toal  sense  and  6co(>e,  is  a  question  which  still 
ins.  The  phenomena  r^pecting  the  Sabbath 
ated  by  the  New  Testament  are,  1st,  the  fre^ 
t  r^erenoe  to  it  in  the  four  Gonpels ;  and  2nd]y, 
iJeace  of  the  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  one 

(Col.  ii.  16,  17),  where  its  repeal  would  seem 

asserted,  and  perhaps  one  other  (Heb.  iv.  9). 
The  Inferences  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels  are 
trous  enough.  We  have  already  seen  the  high 
on  which  it  took  in  the  minds  of  the  Babbis, 
be  strange  code  of  prohibitions  which  they  put 

in  connexion  with  it.  The  consequence  of 
ras,  that  no  part  of  our  Saviour's  teacliing  and 
ce  would  seem  to  have  been  so  eagerly  and 
wiy  watched  as  that  which  telated  to  the  Sab- 
We  have  already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibi- 
against  which  both  His  teaching  and  practice 
directed ;  and  His  two  pregnant  declaiations, 
i  Sabbath  was  made  i'or  man,  not  man  for  the 
ith,"  and  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
rk,"  surely  exhibit  to  us  the  Law  of  the  Sab- 
«s  human  and  universal.     The  former  sets  it 

as  a  privil^e  and  a  blessing.  The  latter 
erfiilly  exalts  the  Sabbath  by  referring  it  to 
m  its  archetype.  2nd]y.  The  Epistles,  it  must 
onitted,  with  the  exception  of  one  place,  and 
pa  another  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
lent  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath.  No  rules 
I  observance  are  ever  given  by  the  Aposties — 
oJatioo  is  never  denounced  by  them,  Sabbath- 
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breakers  are  nevei*  induded  in  any  liat  of  oficndera. 
Col.  ii.  16,  17,  seems  a  fitr  stronger  argument  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Christian  di»- 
pensation  than  is  furnished  by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its 
continuance;  and  while  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
more  than  once  referi^  to  as  one  of  religious  ob- 
servance, it  is  never  identified  with  the  Sabbath. 
When  we  tnm  to  the  monuments,  which  we  possess 
of  the  early  Church,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  whole 
carried  in  the  same  dir^on.  Again,  the  obeerv- 
ance  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  Sabbath  would  have 
been  wellnigh  impossible  to  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  firet  ages.  When  the  early  Fathers 
speak  of  the  Loi-d's  Day,  tliey  sometimes,  perhaps, 
by  compaiing,  connect  it  with  the  Sabbath;  but 
we  have  never  found  a  {lessage,  previous  to  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  prohibitory  of  any  work  or 
occupation  on  the  former,  and  any  sudi,  did  it 
exist,  would  %ive  been  in  a  givat  measure  nugatory, 
for  the  inasons  just  alleged.  After  Constantine 
things  become  different  at  once.  His  celebrated 
edk^t  prohibitory  of  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
Lord's  Day  was  probably  dictated  by  a  wish  to  give 
the  great  Christian  festival  as  much  honour  as  was 
enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen,  rather  than  by 
any  referenoe  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment ;  but  it  was  followed  by  several  which 
extended  the  piohibition  to  many  other  occupations, 
and  to  many  forms  of  pleasui-e  held  innocent  on 
ordinary  days.  But  it  was  surely  impossible  to 
obserye  both  the  Lord's  Day,  as  was  done  by  Chris- 
tians after  Constantine,  and  to  read  the  Fourth 
Commandnwot  without  connecting  the  two;  and, 
seeing  that  such  was  to  be  the  piactice  of  the  de- 
veloped Chuix^,  we  can  underetand  how  the  silence 
of  the  N.  T.  Epistles,  and  even  the  strong  words 
of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  do  not  impair  the 
human  and  univeiaal  scope  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, exhibited  so  strongly  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  Law,  and  in  the  teaching  respecting  it  of 
Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to 
fulfil.  In  the  East;  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  would 
present  itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in  its 
distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  of  Apos- 
tolical and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in  connexion 
with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the  West  the  seventh 
day  was  kept  for  the  most  part  as  a  fast,  and  that 
for  a  reason  merely  Christian,  viz.  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Lord's  lying  in  the  sepulchre  through- 
out that  day.  Its  obeervance  therefoi'e  would  not 
obscure  the  wspeiA  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  that  of  heb- 
domadal i«st  and  refi*eshment.  Were  we  prepared 
to  embrace  an  exposition  which  has  been  given  of 
a  remarkable  passage  already  referred  to  (Heb.  iv. 
8-10),  we  should  find  it  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  view  just  suggested.  In  ver.  9  we  have  the 
words  "  there  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  for 
the  people  of  God."  Now  it  is  important  that 
throughout  the  passage  the  word  for  rest  is  irord- 
irav<nSi  and  that  in  the  words  just  quoted  it  is 
changed  into  (rafifiaria-fjidf,  which  certainly  means 
the  keeping  of  rest,  the  act  of  sabbntizing  lather 
than  the  objective  rest  itself.  It  has  accordingly 
been  suggested  that  those  words  are  not  the  author's 
conclusion — which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
thesis  in  the  declaration  "  we  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest " — but  a  parenthesis  to  the  efl'ect 
that  '*  to  the  people  of  God,"  the  Christian  com- 
munity, there  remaineth   ikert  is  left,  a  Sc^AmxI- 
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pririle^  for  all  who  came  withm  it.    It  gave 
rightii  to  the  alave,  to  the  despised  stranger,  even  to 
the  ox  and  the  aaa.     This  beneBoent  character  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment  is  reiy  apparent  in  the 
version  of  it  which  we  find  in  Deateronomy  (Deut. 
V.  12-15).     But  although  this  be  ao,  and  though  it 
he  plain  that  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mandment was  to  possess  a  Btuidiise,  to  share  in  a 
privilege,  yet  does  the  original  proclamation  of  it 
,     in  Exodus  place  it  on  a  ground  whidi,  closely  con- 
nected no  doubt  with  these  others,  is  yet  higher 
and  more  comprehensive.     The  Divine  method  of 
working  and  rest  is  there  proposed  to  man  as  the 
model  atler  which  he  is  to  work  and  to  rest.     Time 
then  presents  a  perfect  whole,  is  then  well  rounded 
and  entire,  when  it  is  shaped  into  a  week,  modelled 
on  the  six  days  of  creation  and  their  following  Sab- 
bath.    Six  days'  work  and  ^e  seventh  day's  reitt 
conform  the  life  of  man  to  the  method  of  his 
Creator.     In  distributing  his  life  thus,  man  may 
look  up  to  God  as  his  Archetype.     It  is  most  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  not  limited  to  a  mere  enactment  respecting 
one  day,  but  prescribes  the  due  distribution  of  a 
week,  and  enforces  the  six  days'  work  as  much  as 
the  seventh  day*s  rest.     This  higher  ground  of  ob- 
servance was  felt  to  invest  the  Sabbath  with  a 
theological   character,  and   rendered  it  the  great 
witness  for  faith  in  a  personal  and  creating  Ood. 
In  all  this,  however,  we  have  but  an  assertion  of 
the  general  principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
must  seek  elsewhere  for  information  as  to  the  details 
wherewith  that  principle  w&s  to  be  broufi^htout. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  ferUdden  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of  every  sort. 
The  terras  in  the  commandment  show  plainly  enough 
the  sort  of  work  which  is  contemplated.     They  are 
servile  vork^  and  business.    The  Pentateuch  pre- 
sents us  ^tith  but  three  applications  of  the  general 
principle  (Kx.  xvi.  29,  xxxv.  3;  Num.  xv.  32-3t>). 
The  reference  of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  gives  us  no 
det'\i]s.     Those  in  Jeremiah  and  Neheminh  show 
that  rarrying  goods  for  sale,  and  buying  such,  were 
equally  profanations  of  tlic  day.     There  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  to  engage  the  enemy  on  the  Sab- 
bath was  considered  unlawful  before  the  Captivity. 
At  a  sutisequent  period  we  know  (1  Mace.  ii.  34- 
38)  that  the  scruple  existed  and  was  acteil  on  with 
luost  calamitous  effects.     Yet  the  scruple,  like  many 
otiier  scruples,  proved  a  couvenience,  and  under  the 
Uomnn  Empire  the  Jews  procured  exemption  from 
miiitarv  service  bv  means  of  it.     It  was  not,  how- 
ever,  without  its  evils.     In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Ponipey,  as  well  as  in  the  final  one  by  'Titus, 
the  Romans  took  advauta';e  of  it.     So  far  therefore 
as  we  have  yet  gon«»,  so  far  as  the  negative  side  of 
Sabbiitirvnl  observance  is  concn-neti,  it  would  seem 
th.it  servile  labour,  whether  that  of  slaves  or  of 
liired  servants,  and  all  worldly  business  on  the  part 
of  masters,  was  su.<pende(l  on  the  Sabl»ath,  and  the 
day  was  a  comuioti  right  to  i-est  and  be  refresheil, 
po.vso'Jswi  hy  all  classes  in  the  Hebrew  community. 
It  \v:ls  thus,  as  we  have  urge«.l.  a  beneficent  insti- 
tuti<m.     We  must  now  quit  the  negative  for  the 
positive  sido  of  the  institution.     In  the  first  place, 
we  learn  fiom  the  Pentateuch  that  the  morning 
au'i    evening   swrifice  were  both  double*!  on  the 
Siibbath-day,  and  that  the  fresh  shew-hread  was 
then  baked,  and  sub>titutetl  on  the  Table  for  that 
of  the  previous  week.     And  this  at  once  leads  to 
the  ol»^ervation  that  the  negative  rulra,  proscnbing 
woik,  lighting  of  tires,  &c.,  did  cot  apply  to  tlie 


rites  of  religion.  It  becune  »  dktmm  thtt  (kat 
waa  no  SaAeUh  m  hoiy  thrngg.  Next,  itkcUtf 
that  individual  oflieringa  were  not  breaclm  ef  the 
Sabbath ;  and  from  this  doobtleas  came  the  fesrts 
of  the  rich  on  th&t  day,  which  were  auctaoiMd  br 
our  Saviour's  attendance  on  one  such.  We  hare  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  anything  like  the  didadk 
institutions  of  the  synagogue  ibrined  part  of  the 
original  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  But  from  as 
early  period  if  not,  as  is  most  probable,  from  tkt 
very  institution,  oocupaUon  with  bdy  themci  was 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  observnee  of 
the  Sabbath.     It  would  seem  to  have  been  ai  ha- 
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bitual  pi-acttce  to  repair  to  a  prophet  on  that  day, 
in  order,  it  must  be  presumed,  to  listen  to  hk 
teaching  (2  K.  iv.  2.3).    Certam  Pnlms  too,  c  ^. 
the  92nd,  were  composed  for  the  Sabbath,  and  pi^ 
bably  used  in  private  as  well  as  in  Che  Tabensde. 
At  a  later  period  we  come  upon  precepts  that  m 
the  Sabbath  the  mind  should  be  opliaed  to  Ugk 
and  holy  themes — to  God,  His  diaracter.  His  revt^ 
ations  of  Himself,  His  mighty  works.      Still  thi 
thoughts  with  whidi  the  day  was  invested  vvc 
ever  thoughts,  not  of  restriction,  bat  of  fineedoa 
and  of  joy.     Sudi  indeed  would  seem,  tnm  Kdi. 
viii.  9-t2,  to  have  been  essential  to  the  notion  ef  a 
holg  day.    We  have  more  than  once  pointed  out 
that  pleasure,  as  such,  was  never  considered  by  the 
Jews  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.      We  hare  sees, 
then,  that,  for  whomsoever  else  the  provisioQ  wm 
intended,  the  chosen  race  were  in  powsearioo  of  m 
ordinance,  whereby  neither  a  man  s  time  nor  kis 
property  could  be  considered  absolutely  his  om, 
the  seventh  of  each  week  being  holy  to  Ged,  mi 
dedicated  to  rest  after  the  pattern  of  God's  rest,  sal 
giving  equal  rights  to  all.     We  hare  also  seci  that 
this  pi-ovision  was  the  tonic  to  adiord  of  Sabbatial 
observance,  through  which  the  same  great  prio- 
ciples  of  (lod's  claim  and  society's,  on  every  mas's 
time  and  every  man's  property,  were  extended  lai 
developed.     Of  the  Sabbatical  year,  indeed,  and  «( 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
they   were  persistently  observed.     But  no  dooM 
exi>ts  that  the  weekly  Sabbath  was  always  partially, 
and  in  the  Pharisaic  and  auljseqaent  times  vny 
strictly,  however  mistakenly,  obeerve-i.     We  haw 
hitherto  viewed  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a  Mosaic 
ordinance.     It  remains  to  ask  whether,  first,  thnf 
be  indications  of  its  having  been  previously  knovn 
and  observed ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  hare  la 
universal  scope  and  authority  over  all  men.    Tte 
first  and  chief  argument  of  those   who  maintaia 
tlmt  the  Sabbath  was  known  before  Mosev.  is  the 
reference  to  it  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.     But  the  whole  ar> 
gument  is  very  precarious.     We  have  no  materials 
for  ascertaining,  or  even  conjecturing,  whidi  w« 
put  forth  first,  the  record  of  the  Creation,  or  the 
Fourth  Commandment.     The  next  indication  of  a 
pre-Mosaic  ^^al)bath  has  been  found  in  Gen.  iv.  3, 
whei-e  we  I'esid  that  "  in  process  of  time  it  came  to 
pass  that  Oiin  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  grocnd 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord.*'     The  words  nnidend 
in  process  of  time  mean  literally  **  at  the  end  <A 
(Liys,"  and  it  is  contended  that  they  designate  a 
fixed  period  of  days,  proljjibly  the  end  of  a  wf-k, 
the  seventh  or  Sabbath-day.     Again,  the  diri^ioQ 
of  time   into   weeks  seems   recognised  in  Jsctvb't 
courtship  of  Richel   CGen.  xxix.  i!7,  28).     Lartly. 
the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  the  in- 
;  junction  to  remember  the  Sabbotlv-day,  is  sppeal«il 
to  as  proof  that  that  day  wa^  already  known.    It 
is  easy  to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a  precarious  iiwa- 


iatioD  on  which  to  buUd.  It  it  not  dear  that  the 
worda  in  Gen.  \r,  3  doiote  a  fixed  division  of  time 
of  nnj  sort.  Those  in  Gen.  zxix.  obriouslj  do, 
bat  carry  ua  no  fiulher  than  proving  that  the  week 
was  known  and  recognised  by  Jacob  and  Laban. 
The  ain^ument  from  the  prevalence  of  the  weekly 
djhriaion  of  time  would  require  a  greater  approach 
b»  universality  in  such  practice  than  the  facts  ex- 
hibit, to  make  it  a  cogent  one.  While  the  injimc- 
tkm  in  the  Fourth  Commandment  to  remanber  the 
Sabbath-day  may  refer  only  to  its  previous  institu- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  gatheiing  of  manna,  or 
may  be  but  the  natural  precept  to  keq)  in  mind 
the  rule  about  to  be  delivered,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  perplexity  of  the  Israelites  respecting  the  double 
supply  of  manna  on  the  sixth  (Ex.  xvi.  22)  leads  us 
to  inter  that  the  Sabbath  for  which  such  extra 
■oppjy  was  designed  was  not  then  known  to  them. 
Moreover  the  language  of  Ezekiel  (xx.)  seems  to 
deaignate  it  as  an  ordinance  distinctively  Hebrew 
and  Mosaic  We  cannot  then,  from  the  unc«-tain 
Boticea  which  we  possess,  infer  more  than  that  the 
weekly  division  ot'  time  was  known  to  the  Israelites 
and  others  before  the  Law  of  Moses.  But  to  come 
to  ofur  second  question,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  even  if  the  Sabbath  were  no  older  than  Moses, 
its  aeope  and  obligation  are  limited  to  Lsrael,  and 
thst  itself  belongs  only  to  the  obsolete  enactments 
of  the  Levitical  Law.  That  Law  contains  two 
deoBents,  the  code  of  a  particular  nation,  and  com- 
■nndments  of  human  and  universal  character.  To 
which  class  belongs  the  Sabbath,  viewed  simply  in 
itad£^  is  a  question  whidi  will  soon  come  before  us, 
and  one  which  does  not  appear  hard  to  settle. 
Meanwhile,  we  most  inquire  into  the  case  as  exhi- 
bited by  Scripture.  And  here  we  are  at  once  con- 
fironted  with  the  fact  that  the  command  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  ibrms  pail  of  the  Decalogue.  In  some 
ynjf  therefore,  the  Fourth  Oommandment  has  an 
aathori^  over,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by.  Christians, 
Choiigh  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some  large 
qdritual  sense  and  scope,  is  a  question  which  still 
reBaias.  The  phenomena  respecting  the  Sabbath 
presented  by  the  New  Testament  are,  1st,  the  fre^ 
quent  reference  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels ;  and  2ndly, 
uie  silence  of  the  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  one 
place  (Col.  ii.  IG,  17),  where  its  repeal  would  seem 
lo  be  asserted,  and  perhaps  one  other  (Heb.  iv.  9). 
Int.  The  references  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels  are 
Domerons  enough.  \Ve  have  already  seen  the  high 
position  which  it  took  in  the  minds  of  the  Babbis, 
and  the  strange  code  of  prohibitions  which  they  put 
forth  in  connexion  with  it.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  no  part  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  and 
practice  would  seem  to  have  been  so  eagerly  and 
Dturrowly  watched  as  that  which  telated  to  the  Sab- 
bath. We  have  already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibi- 
tions against  which  both  His  teaching  and  practice 
wrere  directed ;  and  His  two  pregnant  declarations, 
'*  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
i^bbath,"  and  **  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
[  work,"  surely  exhibit  to  us  the  Law  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  human  and  univei-sal.  The  former  sets  it 
forth  as  a  privilege  and  a  blessing.  The  latter 
wondeifully  exalts  the  Sabbath  by  referring  it  to 
God  as  its  archetype.  2ndly.  The  Epibtles,  it  must 
be  admitted,  with  the  exception  of  one  place,  and 
perhaps  another  to  which  wc  have  already  referi-ed, 
sre  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath.  No  rules 
for  its  observance  are  ever  given  by  the  Apostles — 
tta  violation  is  never  denounced  by  them,  Sabbath- 
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breakers  are  never  indaded  in  any  llat  of  offenders. 
Col.  ii.  16,  17,  seems  a  far  stronger  argument  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Clu-istian  di»- 
pensation  than  is  furnished  by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its 
continuance;  and  while  the  firrt  day  of  the  week  is 
more  than  once  referied  to  as  one  of  religious  ob- 
servance, it  is  never  identified  with  the  Sabbath. 
When  we  turn  to  the  monuments,  which  we  possess 
o{  the  early  Church,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  whole 
carried  in  the  same  dir^on.  Again,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  Sabbath  would  have 
been  wellnigh  impossible  to  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tiana in  the  first  ages.  When  the  eaily  Fathers 
speak  of  the  Lord's  Day,  they  sometimes,  perhaps, 
by  compai-ing,  connect  it  with  the  Sabbath;  but 
we  have  never  found  a  passage,  previous  to  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  prohibitoiy  of  any  work  or 
occupation  on  the  former,  and  any  sudi,  did  it 
exist,  would  %ive  beoi  in  a  gieat  measure  nugatory, 
for  the  leasona  just  alleged.  Afler  Constantine 
things  become  different  at  once.  His  celebrated 
edict  prohibitory  of  judicial  pit>ceedings  on  the 
Lord's  Day  was  piobably  dictated  by  a  wish  to  give 
the  great  Christinn  festival  as  much  honour  as  was 
enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen,  rather  than  by 
any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment; but  it  was  followed  by  several  which 
extended  the  pn^ibition  to  many  other  occupations, 
and  to  many  forms  of  pleasure  held  innocent  on 
ordinary  days.  But  it  was  surely  impossible  to 
obserye  both  the  Lord's  Day,  as  was  done  by  Chris- 
tians afler  Constantino,  and  to  read  the  Fourth 
Commandment  without  connecting  the  two;  and, 
seeing  that  such  was  to  be  the  pi-actice  of  the  de- 
veloped Church,  we  can  understand  how  the  silence 
of  the  N.  T.  Epistles,  and  eren  the  strong  words 
of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  do  not  impair  the 
human  and  universal  scope  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, exhibited  so  strongly  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  Law,  and  in  the  teaching  respecting  it  of 
Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to 
fulfil.  In  the  East;  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  would 
present  itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in  iU 
distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  of  Apos- 
tolical and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in  connexion 
with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the  West  the  seventh 
day  was  kept  for  the  most  part  as  a  fast,  and  that 
for  a  reason  merely  Christian,  viz.  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Lord's  lying  in  the  sepulchre  through- 
out that  day.  Its  obeervance  therefore  would  not 
obscure  the  aq)ect  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  that  of  heb- 
domadal lest  and  refreshment.  Were  we  prepared 
to  embrace  an  exposition  which  has  been  given  of 
a  remarkable  passage  already  referred  to  (Heb.  iv. 
8-10),  we  should  find  it  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  view  just  suggested.  In  ver.  9  we  have  the 
words  "  there  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  for 
the  peq)le  of  God."  Now  it  is  important  that 
throughout  the  passage  the  word  for  rest  is  Kord- 
irovo'ts,  and  that  in  the  words  just  quoted  it  is 
changed  into  irafifiaria-fjidt,  whidh  certainly  means 
the  keeping  of  rest,  the  act  of  sabbatizing  latbei* 
than  the  objective  rest  itself.  It  has  accordingly 
been  suggested  that  those  words  are  not  the  author's 
conclusion — which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
thesis  in  the  declaration  "  we  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest " — but  a  paienthesis  to  the  effect 
that  *'  to  the  people  of  God,"  the  Christian  com- 
munity, there  remaineth    there  is  left,  a  Sabbat" 
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urtVi^,  the  gi-eat  rJiange  that  has  paswd  apon  tkem 
aind  the  mighty  elevation  to  which  they  hare  been 
brought  as  on  other  matters,  so  as  regards  the  Best 
of  God  revealed  to  them,  still  leaving  scope  for  and 
justifying  the  practice.  The  objections,  however, 
to  this  exposition  are  many  and  great.  It  would 
not  have  been  right,  however,  to  have  passed  it 
over  in  this  article  without  notice,  as  it  relates 
to  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  whidi  Sabbath  and 
Sabbatical  ideas  are  markedly  brought  forward. 
The  woixl  SablHiih  seems  sometimes  to  denote  a 
vceek  in  the  N.  T. 

SablMith-day'i  Journey  (Acts  i.  12).  On  occa- 
sion of  a  violation  of  the  commandment  by  certain 
of  the  people  who  went  to  look  for  manna  on  the 
seventli  day,  Moses  enjoined  every  man  to  '*  abide 
ill  bis  place,"  and  forbade  any  man  to  **  go  out  of 
hi^  place**  on  tbit  day  (tlx.  xvi.  29^.  It  seems 
natural  to  look  on  this  as  a  mere  enactment  pro  re 
natd,  and  having  no  bearing  on  any  state  of  affairs 
8ubi>equent  to  the  journey  through  the  wilderness 
and  the  duily  gathering  of  manna.  Whether  the 
earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard  it  thus,  it  is 
not  ensy  to  say.  In  afler  times  the  precept  in  Ex. 
xvi.  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as  a  peimanent  law. 
But  as  some  departura  from  a  man's  own  place 
wa:i  unavoidable,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  allowable  amount,  which  was  fixed  at 
2000  paces,  or  about  six  furlongs,  from  the  wall  of 
the  city.  The  permitted  distance  seems  to  have 
been  grounded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the 
Avk  and  the  people  (Josh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wildeniess, 
which  tradition  Mid  was  that  between  the  Ark  and 
the  teuts.  We  find  the  same  distance  given  as  the 
circumference  outside  the  walls  of  the  Levitidd 
cities  to  be  counted  as  their  suburba  (Num.  xxxv. 
5;.  The  teitninits  a  quo  was  thus  not  a  man's  own 
house,  but  the  wall  of  the  city  where  he  dwelt. 

Sabbathe'iu.  ShadbetiIai  the  Levite  (1  Esd. 
ix.  14;  comp.  Kzr.  x.  15). 

Sabbatioal  Tear.  As  each  seventh  day  and  each 
seventh  montli  wera  holy,  so  was  each  seventh  year, 
hy  the  Mosaic  code.  We  first  encounter  this  law  in 
Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11.  The  commandment  is,  to  sow 
and  reap  fur  six  yeai-s,  and  tu  let  the  land  i-est  on 
tiie  seventh,  "  that  tiie  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat ; 
aud  what  they  leave  tiie  beasts  of  the  field  shall 
eat."  It  is  added,  "  In  like  manner  thou  shaitdeal 
with  thy  vineyard  and  thy  oliveyard."  We  next 
meet  with  the  enoctment  in  Lev.  xxv,  2-7,  and 
finally  in  Deut.  xv.,  in  which  last  place  tlie  new 
feature  preNeufc*  itself  of  the  seventh  year  being  one 
uf  i-eleose  to  debtors.  When  we  combine  these 
several  notices,  we  find  that  every  seventh  year 
the  land  was  to  have  rest  to  enjoy  her  Sabbaths, 
Neither  tillage  nor  cultivation  of  any  sort  was  to 
be  practi>ed.  Tin's  siiigolar  institution  has  the 
aspect,  at  first  si^ht,  of  total  impracticability. 
Thi^,  however,  wears  olT  when  we  consider  that  in 
no  year  waN  the  owner  allowed  to  reap  the  whole 
hai"ve.st  (Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii.  -'2).  Moreover,  it  is 
clear  that  the  owuei-s  of  land  were  to  lay  by  com 
in  previous  years  tor  their  own  and  their  families' 
want,s  (Lev.  xxv.  20-22).  The  release  of  debtore 
durinj:  the  Sabliatical  vear  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  release  of  slaves  on  the  seventh  year  of 
tlieir  seivice.  The  sj)ijit  of  this  law  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  weekly  Sabbath.  IJoth  liave  a  b«»ne- 
fiwnt  tendf-noy,  limiting  the  rights  and  checking 
the  sense  of  property ;  the  one  puts  in  God's  claims 
on  time,  the  other  on  the  land.     Thei'e  may  also 
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I  have  been  an  eye  to  the  beneBt  whidi  wodd  aoerai 
to  the  land  from  lying  fallow  every  mtcbUi  j«r, 
!  in  a  time  when  the  rotation  of  crops  was  uakievD. 
The  Sabbatical  year  opened  in  the  Sabbatical  moiitii, 
and  the  whole  Law  was  to  be  read  every  ancb  yev, 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabemaclea,  to  the  afmbUd 
people.  At  the  completion  of  a  week  of  Sabbitial 
yeaia,  the  Sabbatical  scale  received  ita  eonplrfMi 
in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The  next  quertMi  tbl 
presents  itself  regarding  the  Sabbatical  year  lebttt 
to  the  time  when  its  obsenranoe  beoame  oMigiteiy. 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  snppoae,  with  tbt  bHk 
Jewish  authorities,  that  the  Uw  became  obUgitarf 
fourteen  yeai^s  after  the  first  entrance  into  the  Pto- 
mised  Land,  the  conquest  of  which  took  aeven  jma, 
and  the  dbtribution  seven  move,  A  further  qos- 
tion  arisea.  At  whatever  period  the  obedioMi  It 
this  law  ought  to  have  commenced,  was  it  in  fiiBl 
of  fact  obeyed  ?  In  the  threatening*  <y*^«wl  ia 
Lev.  xxvi^  judgments  on  the  riolatkMi  of  the  Sil^ 
batical  year  are  particuhirly  contemplated  (Tcn.  SS^ 
34) ;  and  that  it  was  greatly  if  not  quite  Mghdri 
appeaia  from  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20,  21.  Some  ef  tkt 
Jewish  commentators  have  inferred  from  t3am  tte 
their  fore&then  had  neglected  exactly  seventy  Sib- 
batkal  years.  If  such  neglect  was  eont■lMai^tkt 
law  must  have  been  disol^yed  thronghoat  a  paM 
of  490  years,  i.  e.  through  nearly  the  wbok  den* 
tion  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  as  there  is  nstfaiiig  ii 
the  previous  history  leading  to  the  infenoee  tbt 
the  people  were  more  scrupukms  then,  we  HiiBt  liik 
to  the  return  from  captivity  for  indicatieos  ef  At 
Sabbatical  year  being  actually  observed  (\  Um, 
vi.  49).  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  havi  » 
empted  the  Jews  from  tribute  during  it. 

Sabbe'ni,  1  Esd.  ix.  32.    [Shsmaiab,  14] 

Sabe'aiiB.    [Sheba.} 

BtkU  [Zeuaik.]     1  Esd.  V.  34. 

Sab'tah  (Gen.  x.  7),  or  Sahta  (1  Chr.  L  I); 
the  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cush.  The  itii^ 
ments  of  Pliny  (vi.  32,  §155,  xii.  32),  Plolai^ 
(vi.  7,  p.  411),  and  Anon.  Peripl.  (27),  lespectisg 
Sabbatha,  Sabota,  or  Sobotale,  metropolis  ef  At 
Atramitae  (probably  the  Clmtramotitae),  seen  Ii 
point  to  a  trace  of  the  tribe  which  descended  fita 
Sabtnh,  always  supposing  that  this  city  Sabktfki 
was  not  a  corruption  or  dialectic  variatioo  of  SiAii 
Seba,  or  Sheba.  Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  77* 
long.  16^30'  htt.  It  was  an  important  city,  ees* 
taining  no  lets  than  sixty  templea.  Gesenitts  *k 
sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia,  **  has  no  doubt  tU 
Sabtah  should  be  compared  with  lUifidr,  2sM 
2afialt  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  GulC  •itusle' 
just  where  Arkiko  is  now."  It  only  remsins  ti 
odd  that  Michaelis  removes  Sabtnh  to  Ceuta  sffr 
site  Gibraltar,  called  in  Arabic  i>ebtah ;  and  tbil 
Bochart  prefera  to  place  Sabtih  near  the  wcfttei 
shore  of  the  Pei-sian  Gulf,  with  the  Saphtha  «f 
Ptolemy,  the  name  also  of  an  island  in  that  gulf. 

Sab'teeha,  and  SabtedMih  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  I  Chr. 
i.  9),  the  fifth  in  oi-dcr  of  the  sons  of  Cu>b,  wliiW 
hettlements  would  ]>robably  be  near  the  I'enuc 
(lulf.  He  has  not  been  identifietl  satisfiwturiiT. 
l^hait  oimpHi-es  Sabtechali  with  the  city  of  aaffly* 
dace  of  Steph.  Byz. 

Sa'car.  1.  A  Hararite,  father  of  Ahiam  (1  0>r 
xi.  35).~2.  The  fouith  son  of  Obededom  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  4). 

Backbut  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15\  the  itBderfo' 
in  the  A.  V.  of  thv  Chaldee  aabhica.  If  tiiii  mo* 
sical  instiument  be  the  same  as  the  Gnsek  ny^<9 
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ad  Latin  fomftuca,  the  English  trandatioD  is  en- 
IreljT  wrongs  The  sadcbut  was  a  wind-instrument ; 
bt  Bombuea  was  played  with  strings.  Mr.  Chappell 
■js  {Pop,  Mm.  i.  35),  "  The  sackbut  was  a  bass 
mmpct  with  a  slide,  like  the  modem  trombone.'* 
rha  9cunbuca  was  a  triangular  insti'uroent  with  four 
r  more  strings  played  with  the  fingers. 

WtcTreliyth,  a  coarse  texture,  of  a  dark  colour, 
nade  of  goats*-hair  (Is.  I.  3 ;  Rev.  vi.  12),  and  re- 
cmbling  the  ciHcium  of  the  Romans.  It  was  used 
[1.)  for  making  sscks  (Gen.  xlii.  25  ;  Lev.  xL  32 ; 
foch.  is.  4^ ;  and  (2.)  for  making  the  rough  gar- 
iwnts  used  by  mourners,  which  were  in  extreme 
9MCS  worn  next  the  skin  (IK.  xxi.  27 ;  2  K.  vi. 
)0;  Job  xvi.  15;  Is.  xxxii.  11),  and  this  even  by 
teaks  (Joel  i.  8 ;  2  Mace  iii.  19),  but  at  other 
timca  were  worn  over  the  coat  (Jon.  iii.  6). in  lieu 
of  tilt  outer  garment. 

SfteziflM.  The  peculiar  features  of  each  kind  of 
■erifioe  are  refen-ed  to  under  their  respective  heads ; 
the  object  of  this  article  will  be : — I.  To  examine 
Am  historical  development  of  sacrifice  in  the  Old 
Festament.  II.  To  sketch  briefly  the  theory  of 
■crifiGe,  as  it  is  set  forth  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Faataments,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Atone- 
DMDt  of  Chri»t.— I.  (A.)  Origin  of  Sacrifice. — 
Eb  tracing  the  history  of  sacriBce,  from  its  first 
beginning  to  its  perfect  development  in  the  Mosaic 
dtutlt  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  long-disputed 
IQCstkm,  as  to  the  origm  <^  sacrifice ;  whether  it 
■rose  from  a'  natural  instinct  of  man,  sanctioned 
md  guided  by  Gbd,  or  whether  it  was  the  subject 
if  aome  distinct  primeval  revelation.  Its  universal 
preralenoe;  independent  of,  and  often  opposed  to, 
man's  natural  reasonings  on  his  relation  to  God, 
riibwa  it  to  have  been  primeval,  and  deeply  rooted 
in  tha  inatincts  of  humanity.  Whether  it  was  first 
■ijoined  by  an  external  command,  or  whether  it 
mam  based  on  that  sense  of  sin  and  lost  communion 
with  God  which  is  stamped  by  His  hand  on  the 
bctttof  man — ^is  an  historical  question,  perhaps  in- 
■oloble.  The  gi-eat  difficulty  in  the  theoiy  which 
nfafs  it  to  a  distinct  command  of  God,  is  the  total 
rfknoe  of  Holy  Scripture.  Nor  is  the  fact  of  the 
■mterioos  and  supernatural  character  of  the  doo- 
tnoa  <^  Atonement,  with  which  the  sacrifices  of  the 
OuT.  are  expressly  oonnect«>d,  any  conclu)(ive  argu- 
BMDt  on  this  side  of  the  question.  All  allow  that 
ISbB  eucharistic  and  deprecatory  ideas  of  sacrifice  are 
ptrfeetly  natural  to  man.  The  higher  view  of  its 
WKgHMUyrj  character,  dependent,  as  it  is,  entirely  ou 
Its  ^|Hcal  nature,  appears  but  gradually  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  only  in  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the 
Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews)  that  its  n;iture  is  clearly 
tnifiddad.  It  is  to  lie  noticed  that,  except  in  Gen. 
ST.  9,  the  method  of  patriarchal  sacriBoe  is  left 
ftve.  The  inference  is  at  least  probable,  that  when 
God  sanctioned  formally  a  natural  rite,  then,  and 
iMi  till  then,  did  He  define  its  method.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  origin  of  ffacriBce  is  best  lett 
in  the  silence  with  which  Scripture  surrounds  it.— 
(B.)  Amte-Mosaic  History  of  Sacrifice. — In 
lamining  the  various  sacrifices  lecoixled  in  Scrip- 
tort  before  tlje  establishment  of  the  Law,  we  find 
that  the  words  specially  denoting  expiatory  sacrifice 
mxt  not  applied  to  them.  This  fact  does  not  at  all 
•how  that  they  were  not  actually  expiatory,  but  it 
^ntifies  the  inference  that  this  idea  was  not  then 
tha  prominent  one  in  the  doctrine  of  lacriBce.  The 
McrUico  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  minchah,  al- 
thoogh  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody 
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sacriBoe.     In  tha  case  of  both  it  would  appear  to 
have  bean  eucharistic    The  sacrifice  of  Noah  af^cr 
the  Flood  (Gen.  viii.  20)  is  called  bumt^fiering 
{'dhK),     This  sacrifice  is  expressly  connected  wiUi 
the  institution  of  the  Cooenant  which  toliows  in 
ix.  8-1 7.    The  sacrifice  (xebach)  of  Jacob  at  Mizpah 
also  marks  a  covenant  with  Laban,  to  which  God 
is  called  to  be  a  witness  and  a  party.     In  all  these, 
therefore,  the  prominoit  idea  seems  to  have  been 
what  is  called  the  federative^  the  recognition  of  h 
bond  betweoi  the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  dedic- 
ation of  himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord.     The  sacnfio*  of  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands  by  itself.     Yet  jn  its  prin- 
ciple it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as 
before :  the  voluntaiy  sun-ender  of  an  only  son  ou 
Abraham's  part,  and  the  willing  dedication  of  him- 
self on  Isaac's,  are  in  the  foreground  ;  the  expiatory 
idea,  if  recognised  at  all,  holds  certainly  a  secondary 
posiUon.     hi  the  bumt-ofierings  of  Job  for  his 
children  (Job  i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii. 
8),  we  for  the  first  time  find  the  expression  of  the 
desire  of  expiation  for  sin.     The  same  is  the  case  iu 
the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  (Ex.  x.  25).     Here 
the  main  idea  is  at  least  deprecatoiy.— (C.)  The 
Sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Period. — ^These  are 
inaugurated  by  the  offering  of  the  Passover  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxlv.     The  Passover  indeed  is 
unique  in  its  character;  but  it  is  dear  that  the 
idea  of  salvation  from  death  by  means  of  sacrifice 
is  brought  out  in  it  with  a  distinctness  before  un- 
known.    The  sacrifice  of  £x»  xxiv.,  offei^ed  as  a 
solemn  inauguration  of  the  Covenant  of  Sinai,  has 
a  similarly  comprehensive  character.     The  Law  of 
Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly  the  various  forms 
of  sacrifice  i — (a.)    The   burnt-offering.      Self- 
dedicatort.--(6.)  TTie  meat-offering  (unbloodg)  ; 
the  peaoe-offering  (bloody).    Eucharistic. — (c.) 
The  tin-offering ;    the   trespas9^ffering.     Expi- 
atory.— ^To  these  may  be  added, — {d.)  The  incense 
offered  after  sacrifice  in  the  Holy  Place,  and  (on 
the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
symbol  of  the  inten.'ession  of  the  priest  (as  a  type 
of  tha    Gi*eat   High    Priest),  accompanying    and 
making  efficacious  the  prayer  of  the  people.     In 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev.  viii.) 
we  find  these  offered  in  what  became  ever  after- 
wards the  appointed  order:    first  came  the  sin- 
offering,  to  prepai-e  access  to  God ;  next,  the  burnt- 
offering,  to  mark  their  dedication  to  His  service ; 
and   thirdly,  the    meatoffering   of  thanksgiving. 
Henceforth  the  sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  all 
its  parts,  until  He  should  come  whom  it  typified. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Law  of  Leviticus  tikes 
the  rite  of  sacrifice  for  granted   (see  Lev.  i.  2,  ii. 
1 ,  &C.),  and  is  directed  chiefly  to  guide  and  limit 
its  exercise.     In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  ot 
the  Law,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  whole  system 
of  sacrifice  was  only  a  condescension  to  the  weak- 
I  ness  of  the  people,  borrowed,  more  or  Iom,  from 
the  heathen  nations,  especially  fiom  Egypt,  in  order 
;  to  guard  against  worse  su|>erstition  and  positive 
I  idolatry.    Taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  theoiy  of 
sacrifice,  it  is  weak  and  superficial ;  but  as  giving 
i  a  reason  for  the  minuteness  and  elaboration  of  the 
'  Mosaic   ceremonial,  it  may  probably  have  some 
value.-^D.)  Post-Mosaio  Sacrifices.— It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  pursue,  in  detail,  the  history  of 
Post-Mosaic  Sacrifice,  for  its  main  principles  were 
now  fixed  for  ever.     The  regular  sacrifices  in  tha 
I  Temple  ceiTioe  ware  ^— (a.)  Buskt-Offerikuiw. 
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1.  The  daily   burut-offerings   (Ex.  xxix.   38-42). 

2.  The  double  bunit-oflerings  on  the  Sabbath 
(Num.  xxviii.  9,  10).  3.  The  bumt^fferings  at 
the  great  festivals  (Num.  xx\'iii.  11-xxix.  39^. — 
(6.)  Meat-Offerings.  1.  The  daily  meat-offer- 
inir»  accompanying  the  daily  bumt-otTerings  (Ex. 
xx'ix.  40,  41).  2.  The  shew-bread,  renewed  every 
Sabbath  (I-ev.  xxiv.  5,  9).  3.  The  special  meat- 
ort'erings  at  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  festivals 
rXum.  xxviii.,  xxix.).  4.  The  first-fruits,  at  the 
Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14),  at  Pentecost  (xxiii. 
1 7-20)  ;  the  tlrst-fiuits  of  the  dongh  and  threi»h- 
iug-Hoor  at  the  harvest-time  (Ntjm.  xv,  20,  21 ; 
Deut.  xxvi.  1-11}. — (c.)  Sin-Offerino8.  1.  Sin- 
ofteringcach  new  moon  (Num.  xxviii.  15).  2.  Sin- 
oft'eriDgs  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  an<i  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  22,  30, 
xxix.  5,  16,  19,  22,  25,  28,  31,  34,  38).  3.  The 
ofli'Hng  of  the  two  goats  for  the  peopje,  and  of  the 
bullodc  for  the  priest  himself,  on  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvi. ).—(</.)  INCEN8E.  1.  The 
morning  and  evening  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  2. 
The  incense  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi.  12).  Pe.Nidcs  these  public  sacrifices,  there  were 
oflerings  of  the  people  for  themselves  individually.— 
II.  By  the  order  of  sacrifit^e  in  its  {)erf0Ct  form  (as 
ill  Lev.  viii.)  it  is  clear  that  the  sin-offering  occu- 
pii.'s  the  most  important  place,  the  burnt-offering 
comes  next,  and  tlie  meat-offering  or  pence-offering 
last  of  all.  The  second  could  only  be  offered  after 
the  first  had  been  actepted  ;  the  thir»l  was  only  a 
subsidiary  part  of  the  se<-ond.  Yet,  in  actual  oi"der 
of  time,  it  htis  been  seen  that  the  patri.irchal  sacri- 
fices partook  much  more  of  the  nature  of  the  peace- 
offering  and  bumt-olliering ;  and  that,  ander  the 
Law,  by  which  was  '*  the  knowledge  of  sin"  (Rom. 
iii.  20,,  the  sin-offering  w.is  for  the  first  time  cx- 
plii'iiiy  set  forth.  This  is  but  nattiml,  that  the 
«leei)e?>t  ideas  should  be  the  last  in  order  of  develop- 

It  is  nrnxlless  to  dwell  on  the  universality  of 
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nected  with  the  one  central  fact  of  all  human  hi> 
tory.     It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical  duuactv  ftf 
all  Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the  Epistle  to  tke 
Hebrews  ai*gues,  all  their  etfitacy  dep»ded.   Tbe 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  rarious  kiudsofsicri* 
fice  is  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of  their  iitfti- 
tution  and  ceremonial,  p:vrt)y  from  the  teachlDg  of 
the  Prophets,  and  partly  from  the  N.  T.,  esjwiailj 
the   Epistle   to  the  Hebrews.      AH   had  n-btioo, 
under  difierent  aspects,  to  a  Covenant  between  GoJ 
and  man.      The  Sin-Offerixo  represented  that 
Covenant  as  broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  togHiv 
again,  by  God's  appointment,  through  the  '^sbeotiio^ 
of  blood."     The  shedding  of  tbe  blood,  the  sjinlnl 
of  life,  signified  that  the  death  of  the  offender  v» 
deserved  for  sin,  but  that  the  death  of  the  rictia 
was  aa-epted  for  his  death  by  the   onlinanoe  of 
God*s  mercy.      Beyond  all  doubt  the  sin-odfisi^ 
distinctly  witnessed  that  sin  existed  in  dud,  last 
the  "  wages  of  that  sin  was  death,"  and  that  Gtk 
had  provided  an  Atonem«>nt  by  the  viauious  nS- 
fei  ing  of  an  appointed  victim.     The  oeremouial  nl 
meaning  of  the  BURNT -Offerinq  were  n^iy  dif- 
ferent.    The  idea  of  expiation  seems  not  to  Itsi* 
been  absent  from  it,  for  the  blood  was  sprinlM 
round  about  the  altar  of  sacrifioe ;  but  the  nui 
idea  is  the  offering  of  the  whole  victim  to  (iod,  i^ 
presenting  (as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on  its  ImA 
shows)  the  devotion  of  the  saciifioer,  body  and  sodl 
to  Him  (Rom.  xii.  1 ).     The  death  of  the  Tictii 
was,  so   to  speak,   an    incidental    feature.    Tk 
Meat-Offerings,   the  peace  or   thank-oftriip 
the  first-fruits,  &c.,  were  simply  offnings  to  Gd 
of  His  own  best  gifts,  as  a  sign  of  thankful  1>*(*JK 
and  as  a  means  of  maintainmg  His  service  aAJHh 
servants.    The  characteristic  ceremony  iu  the  p«» 
offering  was  the  eating  of  the  fiesh  by  the  sacri&ft 
It  betokened   the   enjoyment  of  communi«j  fii 
God.    It  is  clear  from  tliis  that  the  idea  oracTi6l 
is  a  complex  idea,  involving  the  propitittorr,  Ik 


ment. 

heathen  sacrifices,  and  difficult  to  reduce  to  any  j  dedicatoiy,  and  the  eucharistic  elements.  Aot 
sini;le  theory  the  various  ideas  involved  thei-ein.  ;  of  these,  taken  by  itself,  would  lead  to  error  m 
It  is  cKmr  that  the  sacrifice  was  often  looked  upon  .  superstition.  All  three  probably  were  woreorisi 
as  a  gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods.  It  is  also  clear  that  implied  in  each  sacrifice,  each  element  preitfMi* 
Mcriiici»s  were  ase<l  as  prayers  to  obtain  benefits,  or  '  ating  in  its  turn.  Kow  the  Israelites,  while  Htf 
to  avf jt  wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  ;  seem  always  to  have  retained  the  ideas  rfprajw^ 
1  t'gavded  as  th.ink-«>rierings  is  equally  ceituin.    Nor  !  tion  and  of  eucharistic  offering,  constantly  ^n** 


was  the  higher  idea  of  sacrifice,  as  a  representation 
of  the  self-devotion  of  the  oflerer,  body  and  soul,  to 
tlie  god,  wholly  lost,  although  generally  obscured 


the  self-dedication  which  is  the  link  letwea  tjj 
two,  and  which  the  legular  burnt-offering  sWJ 
have  impressed  upon  them  as  their  daily  thw^ 


by  the  grosser  and  more  obvious  conceptions  of  the    and  duty.     It  is  therefore  to  this  point  thil  * 


rite.  But,  besides  all  these,  there  seems  always  to 
have  been  latent  the  id^-a  of  propitiation,  that  is, 
the  belief  in  a  communion  with  the  gods,  natural 
to  man,  broken  off  in  some  way.  and  by  sacrifioe  to 
Iw  i-estored.  Now  the  essential  difference  between 
these  heathen  views  of  sacrifice  and  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  0.  T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  denial 
of  any  of  these  ideas.  In  fact^  it  brings  out,  clearly 
and  distinctly,  the  ideas  which  in  heathenL«m  were 
uncertain,  vague,  and  per^'eited.  But  the  essential 
jxiints  of  distinction  are  two.  First,  that  whereas 
the  heathen  conceived  of  their  gods  as  alienated  in 
jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought  after,  and  to  be 
appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of  man,  i>cripture 
leprescnts  God  Himself  as  approaching  man,  as 
I)ointing  out  and  sanctioning  the  way  by  which  the 
broken  covenant  should  be  restored.  The  second 
mark  of  distinction  is  closely  connected  with  this, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  eacv\f\CQ  Vo  be  «i  scheme  pro- 


tenchlug  of  the  Pn^hets  is  mainly  directed  (1 S* 
XV.  22;  Is.  i.  10-20;   Jcr.  vii.  22,  23;  &*! 
39-44;  Hos.  vi.  6;  Am.  v.  21-27;  Mic.Ti.W>; 
The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  withoot.  •  I 
recognised  from  within  by  the  Psalmist  (ft.  » 
8-11,  L  13,  14,  li.  16,  17,  cxli.  2).    It  b  d^J 
be  argued  from  these  passages  that  the  id»  of  f^ 
dedication  is  the  main  one  of  sacrifice,    ^^"r 
of  propitiation  lies  below  it,  taken  for  gnnl«i  if i 
the  Prophets  as  by  the  whole  people,  but  «fiu  •" 
reloped  in  mystery  until  the  Antitype  shonW  «J* 
to  make  all  clear.     For  the  erolutioii  of  tla»  **■ 
trine  we  murt  look  to  the  N.  T.    Without  aOT 
diiectly  on   tbe  great  subject  of  the  Attti^ 
(which  would  be  foreign   to  tbe   seopt  w  ^ 
article),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  rcAr  to  tlie  o^ 
nexioo,  esUbUsbed  in  the  N.  T^  bet««B  if  «* 
the  sacriiioes  of  the  Mosaic  system.    To  do  thai*! 
need  do  little  more  than  azwlyse  the  CfMkktM 


mxiiog  from  God,  and,  m  Has  ^otOi;^<Ei'M\jb\^,  wti-  \Y^5Sacv«v'«^iitdiL  ooatains  the  ktj  of  tht  vtek  a^ 
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ScU  doebrine.  In  the  firit  place,  H  follows  the  pro- 
Me  books  bj  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
hi  intrinaie  nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacritices. 
riM  rerj  fiKt  of  their  constant  repetiticxi  is  said 

•  prorc  this  imperfection ;  but  it  does  not  lead 
m  to  infer  that  they  actually  had  no  spiritual  effic- 
1^,  if  offered  in  repentance  and  faith.  On  the 
notrary,  the  object  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  to  show 
iwir  typical  and  probationary  character,  and  to 
out  that  in  virtue  of  it  alone  they  hud  a  spiritual 
Bcuiing.     Our  Loitl  is  declaix>d  (see  L  Pet.  i.  20) 

*  to  have  been  fei-eordained  "  as  a  saciiBce  **  beibre 
he  foundation  of  the  world ; "  or  (as  it  is  more 
itxikiogly  expressed  in  Rev.  xiii.  8)  **  slain  fi-om  the 
baiMUtioo  of  the  world."  The  material  sacrificeii 
vpresented  this  Great  Atonement,  as  already  made 
Bki  accepted  in  God's  foreknowledge  ;  and  to  those 
vIm  gra»ped  the  ideas  of  sin,  pni-doii,  and  self- 
Mieation,  symbolized  in  them,  they  were  means 
if  entering  into  the  blessing^i  which  the  One  True 
ksifice  alone  procured.  They  could  convey  nothing 
A  themiielves ;  yet,  as  ty|)es,  they  might,  if  ac- 
xpted  by  a  true,  though  necessarily  imperfect, 
wk,  be  means  of  conveying  in  some  degi-ee  the 
lieaings  of  the  Antitype.  This  typical  cluu-acter 
if  all  sacriHoe  being  thus  set  forth,  the  next  point 
Ivdt  upon  is  the  union  in  our  Ix)rd's  Person  of  the 
prieftt,  the  offerer,  and  the  -vacrifice.  It  is  clear  tliat 
ke  Atonement,  in  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  N.  T. 
pDeixdly,  is  viewed  in  a  twofold  light.  On  the  one 
ittd,  it  is  net  foilh  distinctly  as  a  vicarious  sacri- 
ioc,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  sin  of 
HO,  and  in  which  the  Lord  **  bare  the  sins  of 
iioj."  It  is  its  essential  characteristic  that  Li  it 
le  stands  absolutely  alone,  offering  His  sacritice 
ithout  any  reference  to  the  faith  or  the  conversion 
r  men.  lu  it  He  stands  out  alone  ns  tlie  Me^liator 
Iweeu  God  iind  man ;  and  His  sacrifice  is  ofi'ei'ed 
lot  for  all,  never  to  be  imitated  or  re))eated.  Now 
lis  view  of  the  Atonement  is  set  foith  in  the 
pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  typified  by  the  sin- 
Tering.  All  the  expiatory  and  propitintory  sacn- 
xs  ot  the  I^w  are  now  for  the  tii-st  time  brought 
to  full  light.  As  the  sin-offering,  thou(;h  not  the 
iriicit,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  saciifices,  so 
It  aspect  of  the  Atonement,  which  it  symbolizes. 
<  the  one  on  which  all  othei*s  rest.  On  the  other 
■ad,  the  McriHce  of  Chiist  is  set  forth  to  us,  as 
He  completion  of  that  perfect  obedience  to  the  will 
f  the  Father,  which  is  the  natui-al  duty  of  sinless 
a«n,  in  which  He  is  the  representative  of  all  men, 
Oil  in  which  He  calls  upon  us,  when  reconciled  to 
Hid,  to  **  take  up  the  Cross  and  follow  Him."  In 
his  view  His  death  is  not  the  princip-d  object ;  we 
Iv^  rather  on  His  lowly  Incantation,  and  His 
>ft  of  humility,  temptation,  and  suHering,  to  which 
^^  death  was  but  a  fitting  dose.  The  main  idea 
^  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  i-epi-eseiitative 
'^^^ther  than  vicarious.  It  is  typified  by  the  burnt- 
^fftriog,  in  respect  of  which  the  N.  T.  merely  quotes 
''Mi  caiorces  the  language  already  cited  fit>m  the 
^  T.,  and  esfiecially  (see  Heb.  x.  6-9)  the  words  of 
^  iL  6,  Jlsc.,  which  contrast  with  material  sacn- 
^  tke  '*  doing  the  will  of  God."  As  without  the 
'^•fliering  of  tlie  Cross,  this,  our  burnt-offering, 
^wM  hi  impossible,  so  also  without  tlie  bumt- 
'^bijig  the  sin-offering  will  to  us  be  unavailing. 
Vitk  these  views  of  our  Loixl's  sacriHoe  on  earth, 
i>  typified  in  the  Levitical  sacrifices  on  the  outer 
iltur,  is  also  to  be  connected  the  ofiering  of  His  In- 
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by  th«  inoeue.  The  typical  sense  of  tha  meat- 
offering, or  peaoe-ofiering,  is  lesa  connected  wi^ 
the  nciifioe  of  Christ  Himsielf,  than  with  those 
sacrifioes  of  pimise,  thanksgiving,  charity,  and  de- 
votion, which  we,  as  Christians,  ofl'er  to  God,  and 
**  with  which  He  is  well  pleased"  (Heb.  xiii.  15, 
16)  as  with  '*  an  odour  of  sweet  smell,  a  saaifice 
accepteble  to  God  "  (Phil.  iv.  18). 

Sadami'ai.    Suallum,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Ezra  (2  Esd.  i.  1). 

Sa'dai.    AzoAD  (1  Esd.  v.  13 ;  oomp.  Ear.  ii. 
f2). 

"teddA'ni.  IDDO  6  (1  Esd.  tIh.  45).  In  1  E»i. 
viii.  46,  the  name  is  written  **  Daddeus "  in  the 
A.  v.,  as  in  the  Geneva  Version  of  both  passages. 

Saddnc   Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  EmI.  viii.  2). 

Saddnoeei  (Matt.  Hi.  7,  xvi.  1,  6»  11, 12,  xxii 
23,  34;  Mark  xii.  18;  Luke  xx.  27 ;  AcU  iv.  1, 
V.  17,  xxiii.  6,  7,  8;,  a  religious  pai-ty  w  school 
among  tlie  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  who  denied 
tliat  the  oral  law  was  a  revelation  of  God  to  the 
Ismelites,  and  who  deemed  the  written  law  alone 
to  be  obligatory  on  the  nation,  as  of  divine  autho- 
rity.—Orv/tn  of  the  nims. — The  Hebrew  word  by 
which  they  ai-e  called  in  the  Mishna  is  Tgcd&Atm, 
the  plural  of  T^ddk,  whk:h  undoubtedly  means 
*'  just,"  or  **  righteous ;"  but  which  is  never  used 
in  the  Bible  except  as  a  proper  name.  Tlie  most 
obvious  translation  of  the  woixl,  therefore,  is  to  call 
them  Zadoks  or  Zadokites.  The  ordinary  Jewish 
statement  is  that  they  are  named  fi-om  a  certain 
Zadok,  a  disciple  of  the  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  as  having  received  the 
Olid  law  from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  tlie  noeu 
of  the  Gi-eat  Synagogue.  Another  ancient  sug- 
gestion concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  **  Soddu- 
cees,"  is  in  Epiphanius,  who  states  that  the  Saddu- 
cees  called  themselves  by  that  name  fiom  **  righte> 
ousness,"  the  intei-pretation  of  the  Hebrew  woi*d 
Zedek ;  "  and  that  there  was  likewise  anciently  a 
Zadok  among  the  priests,  but  tliat  they  did  not 
continue  in  the  doctrines  of  their  chief."  This 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Sidducees 
must  be  rejected  with  that  given  by  the  Jews.  In 
these  circumstances,  if  recourse  is  had  to  conjec- 
ture, the  fiist  point  to  be  oonsideivd  is  whether  the 
word  is  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  oi 
*'  righteousness,*'  or  from  the  name  of  an  individual. 
This  must  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  altern- 
ative, inasmuch  as  the  word  2^dok  never  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  except  as  a  proper  name ;  and  then  we  are 
led  to  inquire  as  to  who  the  Zadok  of  tlie  Sadducees 
is  likely  to  have  been.  Now,  according  to  the 
existing  records  of  Jewish  history,  there  was  one 
Zadok  of  tiansceodent  impoitance,  and  only  one; 
viz.  the  priest  who  acted  such  a  prominent  part  at 
the  time  of  Davki,  and  who  declared  in  favour  of 
Solomon,  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah 
as  successor  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  32-4.^).  His  line 
of  priests  appears  to  have  had  decided  pre-eminence 
in  subsequent  history.  Now,  as  the  transition  from 
the  expression  *'  sons  of  iZadok,"  and  *'  priests  of 
the  seed  of  Zadok,"  to  Zadokites,  is  easy  and  obvious, 
and  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  v.  1 7,  it  is  said. 
'*  Then  the  high'priest  rose,  and  aU  they  that  were 
icith  him,  wfiich  it  the  tect  of  the  SadJuceetj  and 
were  611ed  with  indignation,"  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured by  Geiger  that  the  Sadducees  or  Zadokites 
were  originally  identical  with  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
and  constituted  what  may  be  teniied  a  kind  of 
sacerdotal  aiiitoci-acy.     To  these  were  atVrwtsxtU 
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1.  The  daily  burnt-oflTmnRS  (Ex.  xx'ix.  38-42). 

2.  Tbe  double    bunit-offeringB    on  the    SabbaUi 
(Num.  xxviii.  9,  10).     3.  The  burnt-offerings  at 
the  great  festivals  (Num.  xxviii.  11-xxix.  39^. — 
(6.)  Meat-Offerinos.     1.  The  daily  meat-offer- 
intrs  accompanying  the  daily  bamt-otrerings  (Ex. 
xxix.  40,  41).     2.  The  shew-brend,  renewed  every 
i?abbath  (Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9).     3.  The  special  meat^ 
ortenngs  at  the  Sabbath  and  the  ffreat  festivals 
f  Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.).     4.  The  firat-fruits,  at  the 
Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14),  at  Pentecost  (xxiii. 
17-20);  the  first-fi-uits  of  the  dough  and  thresh- 
ing-floor at  the  harvest-time  (Num.  xv.  20,  21 ; 
Deut.  xxvi.  1-11).— (c.)  Sin-Offeriko8.     1.  Sin- 
ofl'mng  each  new  moon  (Num.  xxviii.  15).    2.  Sin- 
offerings    at   the    Passover,    Pentecost,    Fea^t    of 
Trumpets,  and  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  22,  30, 
xxix.  5,  16,  19.  22,  25,  28,  31,  34,  38).     3.  The 
offering  of  the  two  goats  for  the  peop)e,  and  of  the 
bulJoCk  for  the  priest  himiself,  on  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).— (c/.)  Incense.     1.  The 
morning  and  evening  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).     2. 
The  incense  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi.  12).    Pc^ides  these  public  sacriBces,  there  were 
offerings  of  the  people  for  themselves  individually.— 
II.  By  the  order  of  sacriBce  in  its  perfect  form  (as 
ill  Lev.  viit.)  it  is  clear  that  the  sin-offering  occu- 
pies the  most  impoitant  place,  the  burnt-offering 
comes  next,  and  the  meat-offering  or  pence-offering 
last  of  all.     The  second  could  only  be  offered  after 
the  first  had  been  nci-epted ;  the  thini  was  only  a 
Kub>idiary  part  of  the  second.     Yet,  in  actual  order 
of  time,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  patriarchal  sacri- 
Bces partook  much  more  of  the  nature  of  the  peace- 
offering  and  burnt-oflering ;   and  that,  under  the 
Law,  by  which  wjus  **  the  Icnowiedge  of  sin"  (Rom. 
iii.  20),  the  sin-offering  was  for  the  Brst  time  ex- 
plicilly  set  forth.     This  is  but  natural,  that  the 
•leepest  ideas  should  be  the  last  in  oi-der  of  develop- 
ment.   It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  universality  of 
heathen  sacriBces,  and  dithrult  to  reduce  to  any 
single  theory  the  various  ideas  involved   therein. 
It  is  cle:u-  that  the  sacriBoc  was  often  looked  upon 
as  a  gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods.    It  is  also  clear  that 
KicriBces  were  used  as  pniyers  to  ohtain  benefits,  or 
to  avei  t  wrath.    On  the  other  hand,  that  they  were 
1  t'ganled  as  thank-olferings  is  equally  ceitnin.    Nor 
was  the  hii^her  idea  of  sacrifice,  as  a  I'eprcsentation  ; 
of  the  self-iievotion  of  the  oflerer,  body  and  soul,  to  ; 
the  god,  wholly  lost,  although  generally  obscured 
by  the  grosser  and  more  obvious  conceptions  of  the 
rite.     But,  besides  all  these,  there  seems  always  to  ' 
have  been  latent  the  idi.-a  of  propitiation,  that  is,  { 
the  belief  in  a  communion  with  the  gods,  natural  ' 
to  man,  broken  off  in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to 
be  i-estored.     Now  the  essential  diflerence  between 
these  heathen  views  of  sacriBce  and  the  Scriptural  ■ 
doctrine  of  the  O.  T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  denial  ! 
of  any  of  these  ideas.    In  fact,  it  brings  out,  clearly 
and  distinctly,  the  ideas  which  in  heathenism  were 
unccrtiiin,  vague,  and  perveited.     But  the  essential 
l)oint8  of  distinction  are  two.     First,  that  whereas 
the  heathen  conceived  of  their  gods  as  alienated  in 
jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought  after,  and  to  be 
appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of  man.  Scripture 
represents   God   Himself  as  approaching   man,  as 
])ointing  out  and  sanctioning  the  way  by  which  the 
broken  covenant  should  be  restored.     The  second 
inark  of  distinction  is  closely  connected  with  this, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  to  be  a  scheme  pro- 
vacding  from  God,  and,  in  His  foreknowledge,  con- 


nected with  the  one  omtnl  &ct  of  all  hunaB  his- 
tory.    It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typicad  charactB-  tf 
all  Jewish  saciiBcea,  on  whk^,  as  the  EpbitU  to  the 
Hebi«W8  argues,  all  their  efficacy  depotded.    The 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  varioos  kiiidiofacri> 
Bee  is  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of  their  uuti- 
tution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the  tiediing  of 
the  Prophets,  and  partly  from  the  N.  T.,  cspedallj 
the   Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.      All  had  relatiuo, 
under  diBi^rent  aspects,  to  a  CovencaU  between  God 
and  man.     The  Sin-Offerino  represented  that 
Covenant  as  broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together 
again,  by  God's  appointment,  through  the  *'ih«Uiio; 
of  blood."    The  shedding  of  the  blood,  the  symhol 
of  life,  signified  that  the  death  of  the  ofiender  was 
deserved  for  sin,  but  that  the  death  of  the  victia 
was  accepted  for  his  death  by  the  ordiasDot  of 
God's  mercy.     Beyond  all  doubt  the  sin-ofierinf 
distinctly  witnessed  that  sin  existed  in  nan,  that 
the  **  wages  of  that  sin  Was  death,"  and  thai  God 
had  provided  an  Atonement  by  the  ricanous  nif* 
fering  of  an  appointed  VKtim.     The  oeremonial  and 
meaning  of  the  BURNT-OyFERlNQ  were  veiy  dif- 
ferent.    The  idea  of  expiation  seems  not  to  hn* 
been  absenjb  from  it,  for  the  blood  was  sprinkkd 
round  about  the  altar  of  sacriBoe ;  but  the  laia 
idea  is  the  offering  of  the  whole  rictim  to  God,  re- 
presenting (as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on  its  bead 
shows)  the  devotion  of  the  sacrificer,  body  and  soul, 
to  Him  (Rom.  xii.  1).    The  death  of  the  Tictin 
was,  so  to  speak,   an   incidental    feature.     The 
Meat-Offerinos,   the  peace  or   thaiik-ofliriBf, 
the  first-fruits,  &c.,  were  simply  offerings  to  God 
of  His  own  best  gifU,  as  a  sign  of  thankful  heoMee, 
and  as  a  means  of  maintaining  His  service  and  Hi» 
servants.    The  characteristic  ceivmonj  in  the  peace 
offering  was  the  eating  of  the  tieah  by  the  sacrificer. 
It  betokened  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with 
God.    It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  iilen  of  8acn£>t 
is  a  complex  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  tbe 
dodicatoiy,  and  the  eucharuttic  elements.     Any  ou 
of  these,  taken  by  itself,  would  lead  to  error  aaJ 
superstition.     All  three  probably  were  noore  <»-  lea 
implied  in  each  sacriBce,  each  elemeitt  pieloaiD- 
ating  in  its  turn.     Now  the  Israelites,  while  tber 
seem  always  to  have  retained  the  ideas  of  propitia- 
tion and  of  eucharistic  offering,  con<>tantJy  ignond 
the  self-dedication  which  is  the  huk  between  the 
two,  and  which  the  legular  bunit-ofierii^  shocli 
have  impressed  u]x>n  them  as  their  daily  thou);ht 
and  duty.     It  is  therefoi^e  to  this  pwnt  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Prophets  is  mainly  directed  (I  Sobl 
XV.  22 ;  Is.  i.  10-20  j   Jer.  vii.  22,  23 ;  Ei.  xx. 
39-44  ;  Hos.  vi.  6 ;  Am.  v.  21-27  ;  Mic.  vi.  6-8.. 
The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  without,  ii 
recognised  from  within  by  the   Psalmist  (Ps.  xL 
8-11,  ].  13,  14,  li.  16,  17,  cxU.  2).     It  U  not  to 
be  argued  from  these  passages  that  the  idea  of  »elf- 
dedication  is  the  main  one  of  sacrifice.     The  idei 
of  propitiation  lies  below  it,  token  tor  granted  hr , 
the  Prophets  as  by  the  whole  people,  but  still  en- 
veloped in  mysteiy  until  the  Antitype  should  ooene 
to  make  all  clear.     For  the  evolution  of  this  doe- 
trine  we  must  look  to  the  N.  T.     Without  entering 
dii^tly  on   the   great  subject  of  the  AtoncmcDt 
(which   would   be   foreign    to  the    scope  of  this 
article),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  tbe  ooc- 
nexion,  established  in  the  N.  T.,  between  it  ani 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system.     To  do  this,  we 
need  do  little  more  than  analyse  the  Epistk  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  contains  the  key  of  the  whole 
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fickl  doctrine.    In  the  firit  place,  it  followi  the  p:i>- 
phetie  books  bj  rtating,  in  the  most  enaphativ  terms, 
the  intrinsic  nullity  <^*  all  mere  material  sacrifices. 
The  very  fret  of  their  constant  repetiti<xi  is  said 
to  iMt>Te  this  imperfection ;  but  it  does  not  lead 
us  to  infer  that  they  actually  had  no  spiritual  effic- 
acy, if  offered  in  repentance  and  iaiUi.      On  the 
contrary,  the  object  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  to  show 
their  typical  and   probationary  character,  and  to 
assert  that  in  virtue  of  it  alone  they  had  a  spiritual 
meaning.     Our  Lord  is  declared  (see  L  Pet.  i.  20) 
**  to  have  been  foreordained  "  as  a  saciifice  **  beibre 
the  foundation  of  the  world ; "  or  (as  it  is  more 
strikingly  expressed  in  Rev.  xiii.  8)  *'  shun  fi-om  the 
fonndation  of  the  world."     The  material  sacriftces 
i-epreaented  this  Great  Atonement,  as  already  made 
and  accepted  in  God's  foreknowledge  ;  and  to  those 
who  grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,   paitioUf  and  self- 
dedication,  symbolized  in  them,  they  were  means 
of  entering  into  the  blessingH  which  the  One  True 
Sacrifice  alone  procured.    They  could  convey  nothing 
in  themselves ;  yet,  as  type»,  they  might,  if  ac- 
cepted  by  a  true,  though   uecessarily  imperfect, 
fiuth*  be  means  of  conveying  in  some  degi-ee  the 
blessings  of  the  Antitype.     This  typical  cliai-acter 
of  all  sacrifioe  being  thus  set  forth,  tlie  next  point 
dwelt  upon  is  the  union  in  our  Lord's  PerH>n  of  the 
priest,  the  offerer,  and  the  vicrifice.    It  is  clear  that 
the  Atonement,  in  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  N.  T. 
|(enerally,  is  viewed  in  a  twofold  light.    On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  set  foilh  di&tinctlv  as  a  vicarious  sacri- 
lice,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  sin  of 
man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  **  bare  the  sins  of 
many.*'     It  is  its  essential  characteristic  that  Li  it 
He  stands  absolutely  alone,  offering  His  sacri tice 
without  any  i-eference  to  the  faith  or  the  conversion 
of  men.     In  it  He  stands  out  alone  as  the  Me^liator 
between  God  and  man  ;  and  His  sacrifioe  is  oflered 
onoe  tor  all,  never  to  be  imitated  or  repented.    Now 
this  view  of  the  Atonement   is  set  foith  in  the 
,£pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as   typiKed  by  tlie  sin- 
ottering.     All  the  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacri- 
lioes  of  the  Law  are  now  fur  the  tii-st  time  brought 
into  full  light.     As  the  sin-offering,  though  not  the 
earliest,  is  tiie  most  fundiimental  of  all  saci-iHces,  so 
the  aspect  of  the  Atonement,  which  it  symbolizes. 
is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest.     On  the  other 
liand,  the  sacrifice  of  Chiist  is  set  forth  to  us,  as 
the  completion  of  that  perfect  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  Father,  which  is  the  natural  duty  of  sinless 
man,  in  which  He  is  the  representative  of  all  men, 
and  in  which  He  calls  U(K>n  us,  when  leoonciled  to 
God,  to  **  take  up  the  Cross  and  follow  Him."     In 
this  view  His  death  is  not  the  principd  object ;  we 
dwell   rather  on  His  lowly  Incaniation,  and  His 
life  of  humility,  temptation,  and  suHeiing,  to  which 
that  death  was  but  a  fitting  dose.     The  main  idea 
of  this  view  of  the  Atonement   is  repi-esentative 
rather  than  vicarious.     It  is  typified  by  the  bui-nt- 
offeiing,  in  respect  of  which  the  N.  T.  merely  quotes 
and  enforces  the  language  already  cited  fit>m  the 
O.  T.,  and  especially  (see  Heb.  x.  G-9)  the  words  of 
Ps.  zl.  6,  Jlsc.,  which  contrast  with  material  sacn- 
tice  the  **  doing  the  will  of  God."     As  without  the 
ain-ofl'ering  of  tlie  Cross,  this,  our  burnt-offering, 
would  be  impossible,  so  also  wiUiout  the  burnt- 
offering  the  sin-offering  will  to  us  be  unavailing. 
With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on  earth, 
aM  typified  in  the  Levitical  sacrifices  on  the  outer 
altar,  is  also  to  be  connected  the  offering  of  His  In- 
taroession  for  tu  in  heaven,  which  was  represented 
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by  the  inoeue.  The  typkad  sense  of  the  meat- 
offering, or  peace-offering,  is  less  connected  wi^ 
the  ncri6ce  of  Christ  Himself,  than  with  those 
sacrifioes  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  charity,  and  de- 
votion, which  we,  as  Christians,  ofl'er  to  God,  and 
*' with  which  He  is  well  pleased"  (Heb.  xiii.  15, 
16)  as  with  *'  an  odour  of  sweet  smell,  a  sacri6ce 
accepUble  to  God  "  (Phil.  iv.  18). 

Sadami'ai.  Suallum,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Ezra  (2  Esd.  i.  1). 

Sadat.  AzoAD  (1  Esd.  v.  13 ;  oomp.  Esr.  iL 
f2). 

Sadda'ni.  Iddo  6  (1  Esd.  viU.  45).  In  1  Esd. 
viii.  46,  the  name  is  written  <*  Dndd«us "  in  the 
A.  v.,  as  in  the  Geneva  Version  of  both  passes^ 

Saddnc    Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Esd.  viii.  2). 

Saddnoeea  (Matt.  Hi.  7,  xvi.  1,  6»  11, 12,  xxii 
23,  34;  Mark  xii.  18;  Luke  xx.  27 ;  Acu  tv.  1; 
V.  17,  zxiii.  6,  7,  8),  a  religious  party  or  school 
among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  who  denied 
tiiat  the  oral  law  was  a  revelation  of  God  to  the 
Isiiielites,  and  who  deemed  the  written  law  alone 
to  be  obligatory  on  the  nation,  as  of  divine  autho- 
rity.—CA*^n  of  the  n<ime. — The  Hebrew  word  by 
which  they  are  called  in  the  If  ishna  is  Tgcd&AUn, 
the  plural  of  Tidd^  whkh  undoubtedly  means 
**  just,**  or  **  righteous ;"  but  which  b  never  used 
in  the  Bible  except  as  a  proper  name.  The  most 
obvious  tianslation  of  the  wojd,  therefore,  is  to  call 
them  Zadoks  or  Zadokites.  The  ordiiuuy  Jewish 
statement  is  that  they  are  named  from  a  certain 
Zadok,  a  disciple  of  the  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  as  having  received  the 
oinl  law  from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  tlie  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue.  Another  ancient  sug- 
gestion concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  **  Saddu- 
cees,"  is  in  Epiphanius,  who  states  that  the  Saddu- 
cees  called  themselves  by  that  name  fiom  **  righte- 
ousness," the  intei-pretation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Zedek ;  "  and  that  there  was  likewiM  anciently  a 
Zadok  among  the  priests,  but  tluit  they  did  not 
continue  in  the  doctrines  of  their  chief."  This 
explanatkm  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Sadducees 
must  be  rejected  with  that  given  by  the  Jews.  In 
these  circumstances,  if  recourse  is  had  to  conjec- 
ture, the  fiist  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
word  is  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  of 
*'  righteousness,"  or  frem  the  name  of  an  individual. 
This  mubt  be  detsided  in  favour  of  the  latter  altern- 
ative, inasmudi  as  the  word  Zadok  never  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  except  as  a  proper  name ;  and  then  we  are 
led  to  inquire  as  to  who  tiie  Zadok  of  the  Sadducees 
is  likely  to  have  been.  Kow,  according  to  the 
existing  records  of  Jewish  history,  there  was  one 
Zadok  of  ti-anacendoit  impoitance,  and  only  one; 
viz.  the  pnest  who  acted  such  a  prominent  part  at 
the  time  of  Davkl,  and  who  declared  in  favour  of 
Solomon,  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijnh 
as  successor  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  32-45).  His  line 
of  priests  appears  to  have  had  decided  pre-eminence 
in  subsequent  history.  Now,  as  the  transition  from 
the  expression  '*  sons  of  Zadok,"  and  '*  priests  of 
the  seed  of  Zadok,"  to  Zadokites,  is  easy  and  obvious, 
and  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  v.  17,  it  is  said. 
**  Then  the  hLjh'prieat  rose,  and  all  thetf  that  were 
viih  him,  which  u  the  tect  of  the  Sadduceee^  and 
were  filled  with  indignation,"  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured by  Geiger  that  the  Sadducees  or  Zadokites 
were  originally  identical  with  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
and  constituted  what  may  be  termed  a  kind  of 
sacerdotal  aiistociacy.     To  these  were  aflerwaixU 
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ttttached  all  who  for  anj  reason  reckoned  themselves 
as  belonging  to  the  oristociacy ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  families  of  the  high-priest,  who  had  obtained 
consideration  under  the  dynasty  of  Heitrf.  These 
were  for  the  most  part  judges,  and  individuals  of 
(he  official  and  governing  clasR. — I.  The  leading 
tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was  the  negation  of  the 
leading  tenet  of  their  opponents.  As  the  Pharisees 
assci-t^,  so  the  Saddncees  denied,  that  the  Israelites 
were  in  possession  of  an  Oral  I^w  transmitted  to 
them  by  Moses.  For  an  equitable  estimate  of  the 
Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  emphatically 
how  destitute  of  histoiical  evidence  the  doctnno  was 
which  they  denied.  That  doctrine  is  at  the  present 
day  i-ejected,  probably  by  almost  all,  if  not  by  all, 
Christians ;  and  it  is  indeed  so  foreign  to  their  ideas, 
that  the  greater  number  of  Christians  have  never 
even  heainl  of  it,  though  it  is  older  than  Christi- 
nnity,  and  has  bcfen  the  support  and  consolation  of 
the  Jews  under  a  series  of  the  most  cruel  and 
wicked  pei-secutions  to  which  any  nation  has  ever 
been  exposed  during  an  equal  number  of  centuries. 
It  is  likewiise  now  maintained,  all  over  the  world, 
by  those  who  aie  called  the  orthodox  Jews.  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Sadducees,  becati^e 
they  rejected  a  Mosaic  Oitd  I<aw,  rejected  likewise 
ail  traditioa«  and  nil  decisions  in  explanation  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Pentateuch.  Although  they  protested 
against  the  assertion  that  such  points  had  been  di- 
vinely settled  by  Moses,  they  probably,  in  numerous 
instances,  followed  pmctically  the  same  traditions 
ns  the  Pharisees.  This  will  explain  why  in  the 
Mishna  specific  points  of  difiei^ence  between  the 
l^harisees  and  Sadducees  are  mentioned,  which  are 
so  unimportant. — II.  The  second  distinguishing  doc- 
trine of  the  Sadducees,  the  denial  of  man*s  resur- 
i-cction  afler  death,  followed  in  their  conceptions  as 
a  logiciil  conclusion  from  their  denial  that  Moses 
hat!  revealed  to  the  Israelites  the  0«al  Law.  For  on 
a  |>oint  so  momentous  ns  a  second  life  beyond  the 
grave,  no  reliijious  party  among  the  Jews  woul»i 
have  deemed  themselves  bound  to  accept  any  doc- 
trine as  an  article  of  fiu'th,  unless  it  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  Mases,  their  great  legisl.itor  ;  and  it  is 
ceit,iin  that  in  the  written  Law  of  the  Pentateuch 
there  is  a  totil  absence  of  any  as-^ertion  by  Moses  of 
the  i-esurrection  of  the  dead.  This  fact  is  prcsentel 
to  Christians  in  a  striking:  manner  by  the  well- 
known  woi-ds  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are  quoted 
by  Christ  in  ai-gument  with  the  Sadducees  on  this 
subject  (Ex.  iii.  6,  16;  Mark  xii.  'JH.  27;  Matt, 
xxii.  31,  32  ;  Luke  xx.  37).  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  such  a  case  Christ  would  quote  to  his 
powerful  adversaries  the  most  cogent  text  in  the 
Law  ;  and  yet  the  text  actually  quoted  does  not 
do  more  than  suggest  an  inference  on  this  great 
doctrine.  It  is  true  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
O.  T,  there  are  individual  passages  which  express 
a  belief  in  a  resurrection,  such  as  in  Is.  xxvi.  19, 
Dan.  xii.  2,  Job  xix.  26,  and  in  some  of  the  P^alms; 
and  it  may  at  first  sight  be  a  subject  of  surpri.se 
that  the  Sj»dducees  were  not  convinced  by  the  au- 
thority of  those  passages.  But  although  the  Sad- 
ducees regarded  the  books  which  contained  these 
pa>sages  as  sacred,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  Jews  regarded  them  as  sacied  in  precisely 
the  .same  sense  as  the  written  Law.  To  the  Jews 
Moses  was  and  is  a  colossal  Form,  pre-eminent  in 
authority  above  all  subsequent  prophets.  Hence 
scaix'ely  any  Jew  would  have  deemed  himself  bound 
to  believe  in  man's  resuiTection,  unless  the  doctiine 
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had  been  prodahnedby  Ifoses;  and  as  the  8bA> 

duoees  disbelieved  the  transmksioo  of  anv  Oral  Law 

by  Moses,  Uie  striking  abnenoe  of  that  doctrine  from 

the  written  Law  freed  them  from  the  oeoecrity  of 

accepting  the  doctrine  as  divine.    In  oonnexloD  witii 

the  disbelief  of  a  resurrectira  hy  the  Saddueecs,  it 

is  proper  to  notice  the  statemeot  (Acts  xziii.  8)  tkit 

they  likewise  denied  there  was  *'  angel  or  spirit" 

A  perplexity  arises  as  to  the  precise  sense  in  which 

this  denial  is  to  be  understood.     The  two  priodpsl 

explanations  which  have  been  suggested  arc,  dtber 

that  the  Sadducees  r^arded  the  angels  of  the  (Nd 

Testament  as  transitory  unsubstantial  repreants- 

tions  of  Jehovah,  or  that  they  disbelieved,  not  tkt 

angels  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  merely  the  ss- 

gelical  system  which  had  become  developed  in  the 

popular  belief  of  the  Jews  afler  their  Tetoni  fitm 

the  Babylonian  Captivity.     Perhaps,  howevo*,  sa- 

other  suggestion  is  admissible.     It  appears  fnm 

Acts  xxiii.  9,  that  some  of  the  scribes  on  the  side 

of  the  Pharisees  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  spirit 

or  an  angel  having  spoken  to  St.  Paul,  on  tiie  very 

occasion  when  it  is  as8ei*ted  that   the  Saddooeei 

denied  the  existence  of  angel  or  spirit.     Now  the 

Sadducees  may  have  disbelieved  in  the  ootuiTans 

of  any  such  phenomena  in  their  own  time,  altboi^ 

they  accepted  all  the  statements  respecting  ai^eb 

in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  thus  the  key  to  ^ 

assertion  in  the  8th  verse  that  the  Sadducees  denied 

**  angel  or  spirit"  would  be  found  exclusively  in  the 

9th  verse. — III.  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  r^ 

specting  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  way  ia 

which  those  opinions  are  tieated  by  Joeephus,  hart 

been  noticed  elsewhere  [Pharisees]  ;  and  an  ci- 

planation  has  been  there  suggested  of  the  promia- 

ence  given  to  a  <iifference  in  this  reelect  betweai 

the  Sadducees  and  the  Phaiisees.     It  raav  be  bnt 

added  that  possibly  the  great  sti-ess  laid  by  the 

Sadducees  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  may  have  had 

some  connexion  with  their  forming  such  a  largf 

]>oition  of  that  class  from  which  criminal  yidff^ 

were  i.el«*cted.     The  sentiment  o(  the  lines— 

•*  Our  acts  our  Angels  are,  or  good  or  111, 
Our  lUtal  ithaduw«  thai  wnlk  by  us  stlU.** 

wotild  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  whidi  the 
Siidducees,  in  inflictiug  punishments,  would  dv^ 
with  most  emphasis :  and  as,  in  some  spnse,  th^^y 
disbelieved  in  anirels,  these  lines  have  a  peculiar 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  correct  exponent  of  Sai- 
ducenn  thought. — IV.  Some  of  the  eaily  Christin 
writers,  such  as  Kpiphanius,  Origen,  and  Jerome, 
attribute  to  the  Sadducees  the  rejection  of  all  the 
Sacj-ed  Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch.  Tbs 
statement  of  these  Christian  writeia  is,  however, 
now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  misconception  of  the  tmth,  and  probably  to  have 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  Sad<lucees  with  the 
Siioiaritans.  Joseph  us  is  wholly  silent  as  to  as 
antagonism  on  this  point  betwe«*n  the  Sadducees  and 
the  l*harisces.  What  probably  had  more  influence 
than  anythitig  else  in  occasioning  this  misconceptioa 
respecting  the  Sadducees,  was  the  circumstance  that 
in  arguing  with  them'on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
Christ  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch  only,  althoi^ 
there  are  stronger  texts  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
in  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. — V.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  fact  which, 
while  it  accounts  for  misconceptions  of  eariy  Chris- 
tian writers  respecting  the  Sadducees,  is  on  otiier 
grounds  well  worthy  to  airest  the  attention.  This 
ifact  is  the  rapid  disappeaiiince  of   the  Saddoecei 
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ftvm  biftory  after  the  first  century,  and  the  nibse- 
tpumt  predominanoe  among  the  Jews  of  the  opinions 
ci  the  Phariseea.  Two  elFcnmstances  indirectly, 
but  powerfully,  eontribnted  to  produce  this  result : 
lat.  The  state  of  the  Jews  afler  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  and  2ndly,  The  growth  of 
the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the  first  point  it  is 
difficult  to  ovei'-estimate  the  oonsteruation  and  dis- 
may which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  occasioned 
in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews.  In  this 
thdr  hour  of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  naturally 
tamed  to  the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future 
state ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadduoees  that  there 
was  nothing  beyond  the  present  life,  would  hare 
appeared  to  them  cold,  heartless,  and  hateful. 
Again,  while  they  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  depression,  a  new  religion  which  they  despised  as 
a  htt«sy  and  a  superstition,  of  which  one  of  their 
own  nation  was  the  object,  and  another  the  un- 
riTalled  missionary  to  the  heathen,  was  gradually 
Biaking  its  way  among  the  subjects  of  their  detested 
ooDQuerora,  the  Romans.  One  of  the  causes  of  its 
snoeess  was  undoubtedly  the  vivid  belief  in  the  re* 
aurrection  of  Jesus,  and  a  consequent  resurrection 
of  all  mankind.  Consdously,  therefore,  or  nncon- 
aeiously,  many  circumstances  conobined  to  induce 
tbe  JewB^  who  were  not  Phaiisees,  but  who  resisted 
the  new  heresy,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the 
Oral  Law,  and  to  asseit  that  their  holy  legislator, 
Ifoaea,  had  transmitted  to  his  faithful  people  by 
word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing,  the  revela- 
tioo  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
This  doctrine,  the  pledge  of  eternal  life  to  them, 
aa  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  Christians,  is  still 
■uuutained  by  the  majority  of  our  Jewish  contem- 
poinries ;  and  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  the 
creed  of  millions  long  atler  the  present  generation 
of  mankind  has  passed  away  from  the  eaith. 

Ift'doo.  1.  Zadok  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  (2  Esd. 
LI;  oomp.  Esr.  vii.  2).— 2.  A  descendant  of  Ze- 
mbhafael  in  the  genealosy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt. 
i,  14). 

taJhn  (Heb.  carcSm).  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doobt  that  ** saffron"  is  the  correct  rendering  of 
tho  Hebrew  word  (Cant.  ir.  14);  the  Arabic 
JTarihon  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  and  denotes  the 
Grocua  iolivtUt  or  **  saffron  cit>cus."  Saffron  has 
tem  the  earliest  times  been  in  high  esteem  as  a 
perfume :  "  it  was  used,**  says  Ro^miUler,  **  for 
tbo  same  purposes  as  the  modern  pot-pourri." 
Kitto  says  that  the  Safflower  {Carthamua  Undo- 
rias),  is  cultivated  in  Syria  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers  which  are  used  in  dyeing,  but  the  Karkdm 
BO  doubt  denotes  the  Crocus  tativus.  The  word 
jaffitMi  b derived  from  the  Arabic  Zafran,  **  yellow." 

Iftla.  Salah,  or  SUELAH,  the  father  of  Eber 
(Luke  iii.  35). 

Iftlah.  The  son  of  Arphaxad  and  father  of 
Eber  (Geo.  x.  24,  xi.  12-14;  Luke  iii.  35).  The 
name  hi  idgniHcant  <A'  extension.  It  thus  seems  to 
inply  the  historical  fact  of  the  gradual  extension 
M"  a  branch  of  tlie  Shemitic  race  from  its  original 
aeat  in  Northern  Assyria  towaixls  the  river  Eu* 
phrates. 

tel'axnil,  a  city  at  the  east  end  of  tbe  island  of 
Cyprua,  and  the  first  place  visited  by  Paul  and 
Baniabas,  on  the  first  missionary  journey,  after 
leaTing  the  mainland  at  Selencia.  Here  alone, 
among  all  the  Greek  cities  visited  by  St.  Paul,  we 
read  expressly  of  **  synagogues "  in  the  plural 
(Acta  xiii.  5).    Hence  we  conclude  that  there  weie 
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many  Jews  hi  Cyprus.  And  this  is  in  harmony 
with  what  we  read  elsewhere.  Jewish  residents 
in  the  i>land  are  mentioned  during  the  period  when 
the  Seleuddae  reigned  at  Antioch  ( 1  If aoc  xr.  23). 
At  a  later  period,  iu  the  reigns  of  Tiajan  and  Ha- 
drian, we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tumults  here, 
caused  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews.  Salamis  was 
not  far  from  the  modem  Famagomta.  It  waa 
situated  near  a  river  called  the  Pediaeus,  on  low 
giound,  which  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  plain 
running  up  into  the  interior  towards  the  place 
where  Hiooski,  the  pi^esent  capital  of  Cyprus,  stands. 

Salaaada'i    Zurishaddai  in  Jud.  riii.  1. 

Sala'thial,  son  of  Jechonias  king  of  Judah,  and 
father  of  Zorobabel,  according  to  Matt.  i.  12;  but 
son  of  Neri,  and  father  of  Zorobabel,  according  to 
Luke  iii.  27;  while  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
17>19,  leavea  it  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  son  of 
Assir  or  Jechoniss,  and  makes  Zerubbabel  his  ne- 
phew. Upon  the  incontrovertible  principle  that  no 
genealogy  would  assign  to  the  true  son  and  heir  of 
a  king  any  inferior  axul  private  parentage,  whereas, 
(HI  the  c<nitrary,  the  son  of  a  private  person  would 
naturally  be  placed  in  the  royal  pedigree  on  his 
becoming  the  rightful  heir  to  the  thnme ;  we  may 
assert,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  St.  Luke 
gives  us  the  true  state  of  the  case,  when  he  informs 
us  that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.  And  from 
his  insertion  in  the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1  Chr. 
and  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  afler  the  childless  Je- 
chonias, we  infer,  with  no  less  confidence^  that,  on 
the  failnro  of  Solomon's  line,  he  was  the  next  heir 
to  the  throne  of  David.  It  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  certain,  that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri, 
and  the  heir  of  Jechoniah.  As  regaitls  the  ortho- 
grsphy  of  the  name,  it  has,  as  noted  above,  two 
foims  in  Hebrew.  The  A.  V.  has  Salathiel  in  1 
Chr.  iii.  17,  but  everywhere  else  in  the  0.  T. 

SUEALTIEL. 

Sal'calL.  A  city  nam^id  in  the  early  records  of 
Israel  as  the  extreme  limit  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii. 
10  ;  Josh.  xiii.  11)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr. 
V.  11).  On  another  occasion  the  name  seems  to 
denote  a  district  rather  than  a  town  (Josh.  xii.  5). 
It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  town  of  SHikhad^ 
which  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  oftthe  Jebel 
Hauran,  twenty  miles  S.  of  Kunaveat  (the  ancient 
Kenath),  which  was  the  southern  outpost  of  the 
Leja,  the  Argob  of  the  Bible.  Immediately  below 
Smkhad  commences  the  plain  of  the  great  Eu- 
phrates desert.  The  town  is  of  considerable  size, 
two  to  three  miles  in  circumfei-ence,  surrounding  a 
castle  on  a  lofty  isolated  hill. 

Sal'Qhah.  Another  form  of  Saloah  (Deut. 
iii.  10). 

Salem.  1.  The  place  of  which  Melchixedek  waa 
king  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Heb.  vii.  1,  2).  No  sati»> 
factory  identification  of  it  is  perhaps  possible.  The 
indications  of  the  narrative  are  not  sufficient  to 
give  any  clue  to  its  position.  It  is  not  even  satis 
to  infer,  as  some  have  done,  that  it  lay  between 
Damascns  and  Sodom.  Dr.  Wolff — no  mean  au- 
thority on  Oriental  questions — in  a  striking  passage 
in  his  last  work,  implies  that  Salem  was — what  the 
author  of  the  Kpi«>tle  to  the  Hebrews  understood  it 
to  be — a  title,  not  the  name  of  a  place.  To  revert, 
however,  to  the  topographical  question ;  two  main 
opinions  have  been  current  from  the  eai  liest  ages  of 
interpretation.  1.  That  of  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators, who  with  one  voice  affirm  that  Salem  is 
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Jerusalem,  on  the  ground  that  Jerusalem  is  so 
called  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2.  2.  Jerome  himself,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  the  same  opinion.  He  states  without 
hesitation,  that  tlie  Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  not 
Jenisalem,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis,  which  in 
his  day  was  still  called  Salem.  Elsewhere  he 
places  it  mci-e  precisely  at  eight  Roman  miles  from 
Scythopolis,  and  gives  its  then  name  as  Salumias. 
Further,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the  Salim  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  3.  Professor  Ewnld  pi-o- 
uounces  that  Salem  is  a  town  on  the  further  side 
of  Jordan,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Sodom, 
quoting  at  the  same  time  John  iii.  23.  4.  A  iia- 
dition  given  by  Eupolemus  differs  in  some  important 
points  fi-om  the  Biblical  account.  According  to 
this  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  sanctuaiy  of  the 
cit^  Argarizin,  which  is  interpreted  by  Eupolemus 
to  mean  '*  the  Mountain  of  the  Most  High."  Arga- 
rizin is  of  cou]*se  hew  Gerizzim,  5.  A  Salem  is 
mentioned  in  Judith  iv.  4,  among  the  places  which 
were  seized  and  fortified  by  the  Jews  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Hulofei-nes.  U  XhXAv  is  here,  according 
to  fi^ueut  usage,  the  Joixlan  valley,  then  the  Salem 
refen%d  to  must  surely  be  that  mentioned  by  Je- 
rome. Or,  as  is  perhaps  still  more  likely,  it  refers 
to  another  Salim  near  Zerin  (Jezreel).^2.  Ps. 
Ixxvi.  2.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
Salem  is  here  employed  for  Jerusalem,  but  whether 
as  a  mere  abbreviation  to  suit  some  exigency  of  the 
]H)etry,  and  point  the  allusion  to  Uie  peace  {sakm) 
which  the  city  enjoyed  through  the  protection  of 
God,  or  whether,  after  a  well-known  habit  of  poets, 
it  is  an  antique  name  prefen-ed  to  the  more  modem 
and  familiar  one,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided. 

Salim.  A  plaice  named  (John  iii.  23)  to  denote 
the  situation  of  Aenon,  the  scene  of  St.  John*s  last 
bnpti>ms — Salim  being  the  well-known  town  or 
spot,  and  Aenon  a  place  of  fountains,  or  otlier  water, 
near  it.  Kusobius  and  Jerome,  both  adirm  unhe- 
sitatingly that  it  existed  in  their  day  neai'  the 
Joitlnny  eight  Roman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis. 
Jerome  adds  (under  '*  Salem  ")  that  its  name  was 
then  Salumias.  Various  attempts  have  been  more 
recently  made  to  determine  the  locality  of  this  in- 
teresting spot.  1.  Stime  propose  Shiluim  and  Ain, 
in  the  arid  countiT  far  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  en- 
tirely  out  of  the  circle  of  associations  of  St.  John  or 
our  Lord.  Others  identify  it  with  the  SllALiM  of 
1  Sam.  ix.  4,  thit  this  latter  place  is  itself  unknown. 
2.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  the  modern  village  of 
SalVn^  three  miles  E.  of  Nablus,  but  this  is  no  less 
out  of  the  circle  of  St.  John's  ministrations,  and  is 
too  near  the  Samaritans.  A  writer  in  the  Colonial 
Ch,  Chron.f  No.  cxxvi.  464,  who  concurs  in  this 
opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson,  was  told  of  a  village  an 
hour  east  (?)  of  S(Uim  <' named  ^m-i^,  with  a 
copious  stream  of  water."  3.  Dr.  Barelay  is  filled 
with  an  **  assured  conviction  "  that  Salim  is  to  be 
found  in  Wady  Seleim,  and  Aencm  in  the  copious 
spiings  of  Ain  FanUi,  among  the  deep  and  intricate 
i-avines  some  five  miles  N.E.  of  Jcrus;ilero.  4.  The 
name  of  Saltm  has  been  lately  disco vej'ed  by  Mr. 
Van  de  Vclde  in  a  position  exactly  in  accordance 
with  die  notice  of  Eusebius,  viz.  six  Elnglibh  miles 
south  of  Beistkn^  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Salim  fulfils  also  the  conditions  implied  in  the  name 
of  Aenon  (springs),  and  the  direct  statement  of 
the  text,  that  the  place  contained  abundance  of 
water. 

Salla'L     1.  A  Benjamite,  who  settled  in  Jeru- 
salem afler  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  8).— 4K.  The  head 


of  one  of  the  coutbm  of  pricsU  who  wmX  vip  ftm 

Babylon  with  ZerubUbel  (N«h.  xii.  20). 

Salla.  1.  The  son  of  Meahullam,  a  Beojaaitt 
(1  Chr.  iz.  7 ;  Neh.  ».  7).— A.  Sallai  2  ^KcL 
xii.  7). 

Sallu'mni.    Shalldm  (1  Esd.  ix.  S5). 

Sal'ma,  or  Sal'moa.  Son  of  Nahsboo,  tkt  priaet 
of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  fiUher  of  Bon,  the 
husband  of  Ruth.  On  the  entruice  of  the  Isneiito 
into  Canaan,  Salmon  took  Rahab  of  Jericho  to  be 
his  wife,  and  from  this  union  sprang  the  Chrisb 
Two  circumstance*  connected  with  Salmon  ktre 
cauaed  some  ))erplexity.  One,  the  ▼nriatioQ  ia  the 
oilhography  of  his  name.  Tlie  other,  an  ^ypanat 
variation  in  his  genealogy.  As  regards  the  fint, 
the  variation  in  proper  names  is  so  extremely  oom- 
mon,  that  such  sliglit  diflerences  are  scaroriy  vardi 
noticing.  The  variation  in  Salma'a  genealogy  ii 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  arises  from  the  ci^ 
cumstance  that  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  which  wm 
Salmon's  inheritance,  was  part  of  the  tcnTteryiT 
Caleb,  the  grandson  of  Ephratah ;  and  this  cMMi 
him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  lona  of  Caleb. 

SalmaBE'iar.  Sililmankzer  ^2  Esd.  xiii.  40), 

Sal'mon.  The  name  of  a  hill  near  Shechen,  «■ 
whicli  Abimelech  and  his  fbUowera  cutdova^ 
boughs  witli  which  they  set  the  tower  of  Shechca 
on  fire  (Judg.  ix.  48).  Its  exact  poutkm  ■  Ml 
known.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  thia  kill  ii 
mentioned  in  a  verse  of  perhaps  the  most  difficalt 
of  all  the  Psakns  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14) ;  and  this  ajnvh- 
able,  though  tlie  passage  is  peculiarly  difficuk, 
and  the  precise  allusion  intended  by  the  poet  smv 
hopelessly  lost.  This  b  not  the  place  for  ai  o- 
haustive  examination  of  the  passage.  It  nay  h 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  litei-al  tranektiaarf 
the  words  is,  **Thou  makest  it  waaw^  or  **h 
snows,"  with  liberty  to  uf«  the  word  either  in  thi 
\visi  or  in  the  future  tense.  Aa  uotwithstaadiif 
ingenious  attempts,  this  supplies  no  satis&dxRt 
meaning,  i-ecourse  is  had  to  a  ti-anslation  of  deobtlil 
validity,  **  Thou  makest  it  white  as  snow,"  cr^U 
is  white  as  snow"-^words  to  which  various  ■leti' 
phorical  meanings  have  been  attribute^i.  The  alls* 
sion  which  is  most  generally  received,  is  thai  tk 
woixls  refer  to  the  ground  being  snow-white  vitb 
bones  atler  a  defeat  of  the  Canaauite  kings:  ui 
this  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  will  admit  tlK 
scarcely  permisiiible  mouiing,  ^  while  as  srav," 
and  who  cannot  rest  satished  without  attadiiif 
tiome  detinite  signification  to  the  passage.  IB4^ 
s})air  of  undeivtauding  the  allusion  to  ^^ttlmon,  sow 
suppose  that  Salmon,  i.  e.  Tialmdn,  is  not  a  pnp? 
name  in  this  passage,  but  merely  ugnifiee  ''dsrtf 
ness."  Unless  the  passage  is  given  up  as  connfii 
it  seems  more  in  accordance  with  reason  to  adas 
tiiat  there  was  some  allusion  present  to  the  pod'i 
mind,  the  key  to  which  is  now  lost. 

Sal'mon  the  father  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  20,  SI; 
Matt.  i.  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  82).     [Salma.] 

Salmo'ne.  The  east  point  of  the  island  of  CbRI 
(Acts  xxvii.  7). 

Salom.  The  Greek  form  L  of  ShaQum,  tbf 
father  of  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  [SHALLrM.]— «.  «' 
Salu  the  father  of  Zimri  (1  Mace.  ii.  26).  [Salt.] 

Salo'me.  1.  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  as  appesn 
fit)m  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56  with  llark  xr.  4il 
It  is  fuilher  the  opinion  of  many  modem  critiot 
that  she  was  fhe  sister  of  Mary,  the  mochv  of 
Jesus,  to  whom  refei-cnce  is  made  ia  Joha  xii.  S5. 
The  words  admit,  however,  of  another  aid 
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fVMnllj  noeiTed  ezpUoation,  according  to  whidi 
Xhef  refer  to  the  ^^Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas" 
Hnmedmtelj  ailenrards  meDtioned.  We  can  hardly 
regard  the  point  as  settled,  though  the  weight  of 
modem  critidsm  is  dcddedlj  in  favour  of  the 
fonoer  view.  The  only  erents  recorded  of  Salome 
are  that  she  preferred  a  request  oo  hehalfof  her 
two  sons  for  seats  of  honour  in  the  kingdom  of 
hearcn  (Matt  xx.  20),  that  she  attended  at  the 
cradtixion  of  Jesus  (Mark  zr.  40),  and  that  she 
visited  his  sepuldire  (Mark  zri.  1).  She  is  men- 
tioned by  name  only  on  the  two  later  occasions.— 
9.  The  daughter  of  Herod  ins  by  her  first  husband, 
Herod  Philip  (Matt.  xir.  6).  She  married  in  the 
first  place  Philip  the  tetrardi  of  Trachonitis,  her 
pAtcroal  UDcle,  and  secondly  Aristobulus,  the  king 
oTChaldB. 

Btdt,  Indispensable  as  salt  is  to  ourselves,  it 
was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews,  being  to  them 
not  only  an  appetizing  condiment  in  the  food  both 
of  man  (Job  vi.  6)  and  beast  (Is.  zzx.  24,  see 
margin),  and  a  most  valuable  antidote  to  the  effects 
of  the  heat  of  the  climate  on  animal  food,  but  also 
entering  largely  into  their  religions  services  as  an 
aceompaniment  to  the  various  ofierings  presented 
on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii.  13).  They  possessed  an  in« 
exhaustible  and  ready  supply  of  it  on  the  southern 
ahores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [Sea,  ths  Salt.]  Salt 
might  also  be  procured  from  the  Mediterranean 
8ea«  and  from  this  source  the  Phoenicians  would 
mUuimlly  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for  salting 
liah  (Neh.  xiii.  16)  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  between  rock- 
iaJt  and  that  which  was  gained  by  evaporation,  as 
the  Talmudists  pailicularize  one  species  (probably 
the  latter)  as  the  **  salt  of  Sodom.*^  The  salt-pits 
fimned  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  rulers 
of  the  oonntry,  and  Antiochus  conferred  a  valuable 
boon  on  Jerusalem  by  presenting  the  city  with  375 
boabels  of  salt  for  the  Temple  service.  In  addition 
to  the  uses  of  salt  already  specified,  the  inferior 
aorta  were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  or  to 
hasten  the  decomposition  of  dung  (Matt.  v.  13  ; 
Luke  ziv.  35).  Too  large  an  admixture,  however, 
was  held  to  produce  stenlity ;  and  hence  also  aix)se 
the  custom  of  sowing  with  salt  the  foundations  of  a 
destroyed  dty  (Judg.  ix.  45),  as  a  token  of  its  irre- 
trievable ruin.  The  associations  connected  with 
salt  in  Eastern  countries  are  important.  As  one 
of  the  most  essential  ai'ticles  of  diet,  it  symbolized 
hospitality;  as  an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity, 
and  purity.  Hence  the  expression,  "covenant  of 
aalt'  (Lev.  ii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii. 
5),  as  betokening  an  indijisoluble  alliance  between 
friends;  and  again  the  expression,  '* salted  with  the 
aalt  of  the  palace "  (Ezr.  iv.  14),  not  necessarily 
mining  that  they  had  "maintenance  from  the 
palace,*  as  the  A.  Y.  has  it,  but  that  they  were 
bound  by  sacred  old igat ions  of  fidelity  to  the  king. 
So  in  the  present  day,  **  to  eat  bread  and  salt  to- 
gether" is  an  expression  for  a  league  of  mutual 
amity.  It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  keep  this 
idea  prominently  before  the  minds  of  the  Jews  that 
the  use  of  salt  was  eigoined  on  the  Israelites  in 
their  offerings  to  God. 

Salt,  a^  ol  The  fifth  of  the  six  cities  of 
Jodah  which  lay  in  the  **  wilderness".  (Josh.  xv. 
62).  Dr.  Robinson  expresses  his  belief  that  it  lay 
somewhere  near  the  plain  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Salt  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Van  de  Velds 
mentk>os  a  ^ahr  MdUh  whidi  be  passed  in  his 
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route  from  Wady  el'Bmaa  \o  Siibb^  It  is  one  of 
foor  ravines  which  unite  to  fonn  the  Wady  e^ 
Bedun, 

Salt,  Vallaj  of,  A  certain  valley,  or  periiaps 
more  accurately  a  **  ravine,"  in  which  occurred  two 
memorable  victories  of  the  Isradite  arms.  1.  That 
of  David  over  the  Edomites  (2  Sam.  viii.  13 ;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  12).  2.  That  of  Amaxiah  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2 
Chr.  XXV.  11).  Neither  of  these  notices  affords  any 
due  to  the  situation  of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does 
the  cursory  mention  of  the  name  (**  Gemela  "and 
**  Mela  *')  in  the  OnomatHcon,  By  Josephus  it  is 
not  named  on  eitlKr  occasion.  Seetzen  was  pro- 
bably the  first  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  broad  open 
plain  which  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  intervenes  between  the  lake  itself  and  the 
i-ange  of  heights  which  crosses  the  valley  at  six  or 
eight  miles  to  the  south.  The  same  view  is  taken 
(more  decisively)  by  Dr.  Robinson.  It  may  be  well 
to  call  attention  to  some  considerations  which  seem 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  implicit  reception  which 
most  writers  have  given  it  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  R.'8  Retearches,  (a.)  The  word  Qe,  employed 
for  the  place  in  question,  is  not,  to  the  writei'^s 
knowledge,  elsewhere  applied  to  a  broad  valley  or 
sunk  pUin  of  the  nature  of  the  lower  GHr,  (6.) 
A  priori,  one  would  expect  the  tract  in  question  to 
be  called  in  Scripture  by  the  peculiar  name  uni- 
foimly  applied  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
same  valley— ^iira6dA.  (c.)  The  name  '*  Salt," 
though  at  first  sight  conclusive,  becomes  less  so  on 
reflection.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  Hebrew 
word  melach  signifies  salt,  that  therefore  the  valley 
irossalt.  Just  Bs  ^i-Milh  is  the  Arabic  lepresen- 
tative  of  the  Hebrew  Moladah,  so  possibly  was  ge- 
melach  the  Hebrew  representative  of  some  ardiaic 
Edomite  name.  (</.)  What  little  can  be  infeiTed 
from  the  narrative  as  to  the  rituation  of  the  Oe- 
Melach  is  in  fiivour  of  its  being  nearer  to  Petra. 

Sain.  The  father  of  Zimri  the  prince  of  the 
Simeonites,  who  was  slain  by  Phinelias  (Num.  xxv. 
14).     Called  also  Salom. 

Salum.  1.  SuALLUM  8  (1  Esd.  v.  28).— 2. 
Shallum  6  (1  Esd.  viii.  1). 

SalutatioiL  Salutations  may  be  classed  under 
the  two  heads  of  conversational  and  epistolary. 
The  salutation  at  meeting  consisted  in  early  times 
of  various  expressions  of  blessing,  such  as  **  God  be 
gradous  unto  thee"  (Gen.  xliii.  29) ;  **  Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord  "  (Ruth  iii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  13) ; 
♦*  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  "  The  Lord  bless  thee" 
(Ruth  ii.  4) ;  **  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon 
you ;  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps. 
cxxix.  8).  Hence  the  term  ** bless"  received  the 
secondary  sense  of  **  salute."  The  Hebrew  term 
used  in  these  instances  (tfiAldm)  has  no  spedal 
reference  to  *' peace,"  as  stated  in  the  marginal 
translation,  but  to  general  well-bemg,  and  strictly 
answers  to  our  **  wdfare.*'  The  salutation  at  part- 
ing consisted  originally  of  a  simple  blessing  (Gen. 
xxiv.  60,  xxviii.  1,  xlvii.  10;  Josh.  xxii.  6),  but  in 
later  times  the  term  ah6Um  was  introduosd  here 
also  in  the  form  **  Go  in  peace,"  or  rather  **  Fare- 
well "  (1  Sam.  i.  17,  xx.  42  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  9).  In 
modem  times  the  ordinary  mode  of  address  current 
in  the  East  resembles  the  Hebrew: — Ethseldn^ 
aleykwn, "  Peace  be  on  you,"  and  the  term  "  aalam" 
has  been  introduced  into  our  own  language  to  de- 
scribe the  Oriental  salutation.  The  epistolary  salut- 
ations in  tlie  period  subsequent  to  the  0.  T.  were 
finBined  on  the  model  of  the  Latin  etyle:  the  addi- 
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tion  of  the  term  "peace"  may,  howerer,  be  re- 
gai-ded  as  a  yestige  of  the  old  Hebrew  form  (2  Mace, 
i.  1).  The  writer  placed  his  own  name  first,  and 
then  that  of  the  person  whom  he  saluted  ;  it  was 
only  in  special  coses  that  this  order  was  reversed 
(2  Mace  i.  1,  ix.  19 ;  1  Esdr.  vi.  7).  A  combina- 
tion of  the  first  and  third  persons  in  the  terms  of 
the  salutation  was  not  unu^uent  (Gal.  i.  1,  2 ; 
Philem.  1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  IV  A  form  of  piayer  for 
spiritual  mercies  was  also  used.  The  concluding 
salutation  consisted  occasionally  of  a  translation  of 
the  Latin  valete  (Acts  zv.  29,  xxiii.  30),  but  more 
generally  of  the  term  iunrdCoftat,  **  I  salute,"  or 
the  cognate  substantive,  aooumpanied  by  a  prayer 
for  peace  or  grace. 

Sam'ad,  a  variation  for  (margin)  Salamiel 
[Siiulumikl]  in  Jud.  viii.  1. 

Samai'as.  L  Siiemaiah  23  (1  Esd.  i.  9).* 
3.  SiiEMAiAH  (1  Esd.  viii.  39).— >8.  The  "great 
&maia8,"  father  of  Ananias  and  Jonathas  (Tob. 
V.  13). 

Sama'xia  (Heb.  ShomerSn\  a  dty  of  Palestine. 
The  word  Shomerdn  means,  etymologically,  **  per- 
taining to  a  watch,"  or  **  a  watch-mountain  ;"  and 
we  should  almost  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  pe> 
culiaiity  of  the  situation  of  Samaria  gave  occasion 
to  its  name.  In  the  territoiy  originally  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Shechem,  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley, 
encii-cled  with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  plain  which  borders  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
lu  the  centre  of  this  basin,  which  is  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  valley  of  Shechem,  nses  a  less  elevated 
oblong  hill,  with  steep  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a 
long  Hat  top.  This  hill  was  chosen  by  Omii,  as  the 
site  of  tlie  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He 
"  bought  the  hill  of  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two 
talents  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called 
the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built,  after  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria"  (1  K.  xvi.  215, 
24).  From  the  date  of  Omri's  purchase,  n.C.  925, 
Samaria  reUiined  its  dignity  as  tlic  capital  of  the 
ten  tribes.  Ahab  built  a  temple  to  Baal  there 
(1  K.  xvi.  32,  33)  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  a 
poilion  of  the  city,  possibly  fortified  by  a  sepaiate 
wjdl,  was  called  **  the  city  of  the  house  of  Ikial " 
(2  K.  X.  25).  Samaiia  must  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength.  It  was  twice  Waieged  by  the  Sy- 
rians, in  B.C.  901  (1  K.  XX.  1),  and  in  B.C.  892 
(2  K.  vi.  24-vii.  20) ;  but  on  both  otxsisious  the 
siege  was  ineffectual.  The  })os$essor  of  Samai-ia 
was  considered  de  facto  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv. 
3,  14);  and  woes  denounced  against  the  nation 
were  dii-ected  ajpiinst  it  by  name  (Is.  vii.  9,  &c.). 
In  ii.C.  721,  Samaria  was  taken,  afler  a  siege  of 
three  years,  by  Slialmaiieser  king  of  Assyria  (2  K. 
xviii.  9,  U»),  and  ttie  kingtiom  of  the  ten  tiibes  was 
put  an  end  to.  Some  years  afterwards  the  distiict 
of  which  Samaria  was  the  centre  was  iepeople<l  by 
Kbarhaddon ;  but  we  do  not  hear  e^po^ially  of  the 
city  until  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Gt^t.  That 
conqueror  took  the  city,  which  seems  to  have  some- 
what  recovered  itst-lf,  killed  a  hrge  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  sullered  the  remainder  to  settle  at 
Shechem.  He  replaced  them  by  a  colony  of  Syro- 
Macedonians.  These  Syro-Maoedonians  occupied 
the  city  until  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  who  took 
it  after  a  year's  siege,  and  did  his  best  to  demolish 
it  entirely.  After  this  disaster  (which  occurred  in 
B.C.  109),  the  Jews  inhabited  what  remained  of 
the  city  ;  at  least  we  find  it  in  their  possesiioQ  in  . 
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the  time  of  Alexander  Jamiaeas,  and  nntfl  Ponp^ 
gave  it  back  to  the  descendaota  of  its  original  inhab- 
itants. By  directions  of  Gabinioe,  Samaria  and 
other  demolished  dties  were  rebuilt.  Bat  tti  mne 
effectual  rebuilding  was  undertaken  br  Herod  the 
Great  He  called  it  Sebade^  ^fitarri = Augmln, 
after  the  name  of  his  patron.  How  kmg  Sunm 
maintained  its  splendour  after  Herod's  impniff- 
menta  we  are  not  informed.  In  the  N.  T.  the  eity 
itself  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioncdy  but  nUkir 
a  portion  of  the  district  to  which,  evfa  in  eidbr 
times,  it  had  extended  its  name  (MaitL  jl  5;  hkm 
iv.  4,  5).  Henceforth  its  history  is  my  oaoo^ 
nected.  Septimius  Severus  planted  a  Bona  eoloey 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  caoturj.  8^ 
baste  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  MohanMilai 
during  the  ei^  of  Jerusalem.  At  thia  itj  thi 
city  of  Omri  and  of  Herod  is  repreeented  by  a  ndl 
village  retaining  few  veetiges  of  the  pHt  empkili 
name,  SebiMiyeh,  an  AraUc  oonruptioB  «f  SiMib 
Some  architectural  remains  it  has,  putljr  el  Ch» 
tian  construction  or  adaptation,  aa  the  muiei  obanii 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  partly,  perhapi^  tnea  if 
Idumacan  magnificence.  St.  Jerome,  whoM  » 
quaintance  with  Palestine  imparta  a  eori  of  proh- 
bility  to  the  tradition  which  prerailed  io  atraglT 
in  later  days,  asserts  that  Sebaste,  which  he  im- 
riably  identifies  with  Samaria,  waa  the  pbee  ia 
which  St.  John  the  Baptist  waa  impriMoed  anl 
suffered  death.  He  also  make*  it  the  burial-plan 
of  the  prophets  Elisha  aad  Obadiah.— 8.  The  Si> 
maria  named  in  the  present  text  of  1  Maee.  t.  M 
is  evidently  an  error.  The  true  correction  isdoaU- 
less  supplied  by  Josephus,  who  has  Hariasa  {i,  e. 
Maresha).— 8.  Samaria,  Samaritaiib.  Ib  tk 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  Samaritav  woqU 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Samaria.  But  it  ■ 
not  found  at  all  in  this  sense,  excluaivdy  at  aaj 
rate,  in  the  0.  T.  In  fact,  it  only  occura  tbcit 
once,  and  then  in  a  wider  signification,  in  2  K.  xriu 
29.  There  it  is  employed  to  designate  thoee  n/han 
the  king  of  Assyria  had  "  placed  in  the  eitia  of 
Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Isi-aeL"  Sama- 
ria at  first  included  all  the  tribes  over  whidi  Je- 
roboam made  himself  king,  whether  eaat  or  weii  of 
the  liver  Joi-dan  (1  K.  xiii.  32).  In  other  phcei 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  f  with  the  excep- 
tion of  2  K.  xvii.  24,  26,  28,  29)  Simaria  seeos  ts 
denote  the  city  exHusively.  But  the  prophets  vm 
the  word  in  a  greatly  extended  sense.  Hence  the 
word  Samaiitan  must  have  denoted  every  one  subject 
to  the  king  of  the  northern  capital.  But  whaterrr 
extent  the  word  might  have  acquired,  it  neceasarilT 
became  contracted  as  the  limits  of  the  kingdooef 
Israel  became  contracted.  In  all  probability  the 
territory  of  Simeon  and  that  of  Dan  were  veiy 
early  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Tktf 
would  be  one  limitation.  Next,  in  D.c.  771  r.4 
740  i-espectively,  **  Pul  king  of  Assyria,  and  Tijr 
gath-pilneser  king  of  Assyria,  carried  away  the 
Keubenites  and  the  Gaditea,  and  the  halt-tribe*^ 
Manasaeh  **  (1  Chr.  v.  26).  This  would  be  a  mcvbJ 
limitation.  But  the  latter  of  these  kinp  west 
further:  "He  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maaduit, 
and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  GUead, 
and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carri^ 
them  captive  to  Assyria"  (2  K.  xv.  29).  This 
would  be  a  third  limitation.  But  we  have  jet  to 
arrive  at  a  fourth  limitation  of  the  kingdoo  of 
Samaria,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  won! 
ritan.    It  is  evident  from  an  oecnrreoot  ia  Ut 


kbh'i  reign,  tbil  jut  befon  (1 
daMh  of  HobtH,  th(  last  king  of 
it7  ofttM  JEing  of  Judah,  or,  at  Isirt,  hii  influcDce, 
n  ncognucd  bj  portions  of  Ather,  Iiwchar,  ud 
Z^nlim,  ind  crcn  of  Ephrsim  and  HaooSKh  (2 
Chr.  izi.  1-2S).  Hen  came  from  all  tbow  tribea 
ta  (b«  Puiover  at  Jeriuslem.  Thif  wu  about 
BX.  726.  Samaria  (the  city),  and  a  Itw  adjacent 
aOm  or  rlllaf^  onlj,  repmcnted  that  dominioD 
which  had  once  nt«nded  I'moi  Bethel  to  Dm  oonh- 
waida,  and  from  the  Hnlitecrnnpaii  to  the  boHen 
of  Sjtia  and  Ammoa  autwardi.  Tlili  brJDK'  na 
nxne  eliml;  to  the  lecoiid  point  of  our  discussion. 
■    a  of  th<         ■  ■ ~- 
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dtj)  iDd  a  few  adjacent  vili«i  and  vili^^et.  Now 
1.  Did  he  MITT  away  all  their  inhnbitanta,  or  no 
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be  ebeerred  that  the  Innsusge  of  ^riptui-e  admits 
cf  aouvelir  a  doulrt.  "  ismPl  wm  carried  away" 
(2  K.  XTii.  6,  23),  and  other  nations  were  placed 
•*  in  the  citiea  of  ;«maria  insttad  of  the  children  of 
Imd"  (2  K.  iTii.  24).  Thei«  it  no  mention  what- 
nnr,  aa  in  the  caw  of  the  Mmewlut  paiallel  de- 
atrDCtion  of  the  kiugJocn  of  Juilah,  of  "the  poor  of 
tlie  bud  being  left  bi  be  vine-drenen  and  hu^ibunLl- 
men  "  (2  K.  iit.  12).  We  may  then  conclude  that 
tJie  cittei  jf  Samaria  weie  not  merely  pBilinllj  but 
wholly  eracuated  of  their  ink-ibitanta  in  tLC  721. 
mud  Ihat  they  remalne^l  in  tliii  deeolaled  stale  until. 
Id  the  wDi(Uaf2K.  tv)l.  24,  "the  kJngof  Aasyrin 
bnaghl  mrn  fmm  Italylnn,  and  I'rom  <Juthah,  'nod 
from  Ava  (Irah.  2  K.  iiiii.  H4),  aud  from  Hamath, 
Mid  from  Sephju-raim,  and  giliced  Ihem  In  Ibe  dtie* 


of  Samaria  initead  of  tha  children  of  lanwl-  i 
Ihey  poasessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  Che  oi 
thereof."  Thiii  the  new  Sanuritani— for  luch 
tnuit  now  call  them — were  Aaayriana  by  birth 
•ubjugatiMi,  «<!«  utterly  atningeni  in  the  uiliei 
Samaria,  aad  were  eicliuively  the  Inhabitant) 
thoeecillei.  An  incidentjd  qneation.  however,  ari 
thekiogof  ABByria"    '    "-'-'■       ' 
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to  *■  the  great  ai 

hinueir  or  one  of  hl>  geierali  (aboul  n.c.  677)^ 
The  fact  loo,  that  Kme  of  thc»  foirigiien  came 
from  Babylon  would  leem  to  dii-ect  ua  to  Esar- 
haddon,  nther  than  to  hii  gmndfather,  Shaimnnner. 
And  there  it  another  reaHin  why  thi>  dale  ahokild 
be  preferred.  It  coincidea  with  the  termination  of 
■        "      years  of  baiah'i  prophecy,   '" ' 


B.  742,  w 


Moken 


ria"  by  Etinhnddon, 
weie  of  courae  idolateii,  and  worshipped  a  strange 
medley  ofdirtnities.  God'idispleaauivwiu  kindled, 
gnd  they  were  infected  by  baala  of  piey,  which 
had  piobably  iucetued  to  a  great  eitent  brfore  their 
entiuce  upon  it.  On  tlieir  eiplainiog  their  mi- 
serable condition  to  the  king  of  Aaayria,  he  do- 
splrhed  one  of  the  captixe  prieati  to  teach  Ihem 
■■  how  they  shooU  fear  the  Urd."  Tlw  priest 
came  accordingly,  and  henceforth,  in  the  bingiiage 
of  the  aacred  hiBIorian,  they  "feared  the  IjHd,  luid 
senred  Iheir  giiren  images,  both  their  childien  and 
their  children's  children :  u  did  their  lathei*.  so  do 
they  unto  this  djiy"  (2  K.  irii.  41).  Such  waa 
the  origin  of  the  pml-tsptirity  or  new  Samarilnni 
— men  notof  JewitLhatraction,  but  from  Chetiiriher 
East.  A  tPP  occurs  ia  their  history  until  Judah 
hat  retumed  from  captiTity.     Tbey  then  desire  to 
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be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  rebnilding  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But  they  do  not  call  it  a 
national  undertaking.  They  advance  no  preten- 
sions to  Jewish  blood.  They  confess  their  Assyrian 
descent,  and  even  put  it  forward  ostentatiously, 
perhaps  to  enhance  the  merit  of  their  partial  con- 
vei-sion  to  God.  Esra,  no  doubt,  from  whose  pen 
we  have  a  record  of  the  transaction,  saw  them 
tlirough  and  through.  On  thu  the  Samaritans 
thraw  off  the  mask,  and  become  open  enemies,  frus- 
trate the  operations  of  the  Jews  through  the  reigns 
of  two  Persian  kings,  and  are  only  effectually  silenced 
in  the  reign  of  Dairius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  519.  The 
feud,  thus  unhappily  b^un,  grew  year  by  year 
more  inveterate.  Matter  at  length  came  to  a 
climax.  About  B.C.  409,  a  certain  Manasseh,  a 
man  of  priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  from  Je- 
rusalem by  Kehemiah  for  an  unlawful  marriage, 
obtained  permission  fnmi  the  Persian  king  of  his 
day,  Darius  Nothus,  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  for  the  Samaritans,  with  whom  he  had 
found  refuge.  The  animosity  of  the  Samaritans 
became  more  intense  than  ever.  They  are  said  to 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  annoy  the' 
Jpws.  Their  own  temple  on  Gerixim  they  consid- 
ered to  be  much  superior  to  that  at  Jerusalem. 
There  they  sacrificed  a  passover.  Towards  the 
mountain,  even  ntYer  the  temple  on  it  had  fallen, 
whei-ever  they  were,  they  directed  their  worship. 
To  their  copy  of  the  Law  they  arrogated  an  an- 
tiquity and  authority  gi-eater  than  attached  to  any 
copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  The  Law  (i.  e, 
thu  five  books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code;  for 
they  i-ejected  every  other  book  in  the  Jewish  canon. 
The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  more  con- 
ciliatory in  their  treatment  of  the  Samaritans.  The 
copy  of  the  Law  possessed  by  that  people  they  de- 
clared to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate  (Manasseh), 
and  aist  Jijrave  buspicions  upon  its  genuineness. 
CVilain  otiier  Jewish  reneg;ides  had  from  time  to 
time  tiken  refuge  with  the  S.\maritans.  Hence,  by 
dcjri-ces,  the  Siimaritans  claimed  to  psirtake  of  Jewish 
blood,  especially  if  doing  so  happened  to  suit  their 
interest.  A  i-emarkable  instance  of  this  i^  exhibited 
in  a  request  which  they  made  to  Alcxtmder  the 
CJrent,  about  B.C.  332.  They  desired  to  be  excused 
payment  of  tribute  in  the  SjibKitical  year,  on  the 
I)lea  that  as  true  Israelites,  descendants  of  Kphraim 
and  Manasseli,  sons  of  Joseph,  they  refrained  from 
cultivating  their  Luid  in  that  yi>ar.  Another  in- 
stniioe  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in  the 
words  of  the  woman  of  Stunaria  to  our  Lord,  John 
iv.  12,  "Art  tlit»u  greater  than  our  father  Jacob, 
who  gaire  us  the  well  ?**  Very  far  were  the  Jews 
from  admitting  this  claim  to  consanguinity  on  the 
part  of  the>e  i)eople.  They  were  ever  reminding 
them  tliat  tliey  were  atler  all  mere  Cuthaeans, 
mere  stran<rers  from  Assyria.  The  traditional  hatred 
in  which  tlie  Jew  held  the  Samaritan  is  expressed 
in  Kcclus.  1.  25,  26.  And  so  long  was  it  before 
such  a  temper  could  bo  banished  from  the  Jcwi^h 
mind,  that  we  find  even  tiie  Ajiostles  believing  that 
an  inhospitible  hlight  shown  by  a  i^amaritan  village 
to  C'hrist  would  be  not  unduly  avenged  by  calling 
down  lire  from  heaven.  Such  were  the  Samarit.Ws 
cf  our  Lord's  day:  a  people  distinct  from  the  Jews, 
thouirh  lying  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Jews ;  a 
petiple  pi-eserving  their  identity,  though  seven  cen- 
turies had  i-olU'd  away  since  they  had  been  brought 
from  Assyria  by  Ksarhaddon,  and  though  thoy  had 
ubandontti  theij-  polytheism  for  a  sort  of  ultni  Mo- 
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saidsm ;  a  people,  who — though  their  Ufflits  bnd 
gradually  contracted,  and  the  nulying-place  of  their 
religion  on  Mount  Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  one 
hundred  and  sixty  yean  before  by  John  Uyrcaot  .< 
(B.O.  130),  and  though  Samaiia  (the  city)  had 
been  again  and  again  destroyed,  and  though  their 
territory  had  be«i  the  baUle-field  of  Syria  and 
Egypt — still  preserved  thdr  nationalitj,  rtill  vor* 
shipped  from  Shechon  and  their  impoverished  settle- 
ments towards  their  aacred  hill ;  still  retained  thdr 
nationality,  and  could  not  coalesce  with  thfe  Jen. 
Not  indeed  that  we  must  suppose  (hat  the  wbd« 
of  the  country  called  in  our  lx>rd's  time  Samim, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Cuthaean  Samaritna, 
or  that  it  had  ever  been  so.  It  was  bomided  aofth- 
ward  by  the  range  of  hills  which  commences  at 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  west,  and«  after  makinf  s 
bend  to  the  south-west,  runs  almoat  due  east  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  forminff  the  ioutbcm  bcrdv 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraekm.  It  touched  tanrards  the 
south,  as  iMarly  m  possiUe,  the  northern  limits  c^ 
Benjamin.  Thus  it  oomprdiended  the  andaat  to^ 
ritory  of  Ephraim,  and  of  those  Manassites  »k 
were  west  of  Jordan.  The  Cuthaean  Samaritsas 
however,  possessed  only  a  few  towns  and  Tilli^ 
of  this  large  area,  and  these  lay  almost  together  it 
the. centre  of  the  district  At  IfaiAm  theSsna- 
ritans  have  still  a  settiement,  consisting  oi  sboot 
200  persons.  The  view  maintained  in  the  aboit 
remarks,  as  to  the  purely  Assyrian  origin  of  the 
New  Samaritans,  is  that  of  Suii^r,  Rehmd,  Hus- 
mond,  Drusius  in  the  Oritici  Sacri,  Maldonatoi, 
Hengstenberg,  Hftvemick,  Robinson,  and  Ahp. 
Trench.  Othen,  as  Winer,  DoUinger,  and  Jk. 
Davidson,  have  held  a  different  view,  which  n^ 
be  expressed  thus  in  Dolliuger's  own  wopis:  **iii 
the  northern  pail  of  the  Promised  Land  (as  oppoad 
to  Judaea  proper)  there  grew  up  a  mingled  net 
which  drew  its  origin  fiom  the  remnant  of  the 
Israelites  who  were  lefl  behind  in  the  country  «a 
the  removal  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  also  from  the 
heathen  colonists  who  w^ere  ti-ansplanted  into  the 
cities  of  Israel.  Their  religion  was  as  hybrid  a» 
their  extraction:  they  wor»hip|icd  Jehoviih,  but. 
in  addition  to  Him,  also  the  heatiien  idols  ot'  Phoe 
nician  origin  which  they  had  brought  from  tb«r 
native  land"  {Ilcidaithun  nnd  Jttdenthumf  p. 
739.  §7). 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  a  Recension  of  thecoiD- 
monly  received  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Mosaic  Lav, 
in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and  written  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  (^/6rt),  or  so-called  Samaritan  cha- 
racter. This  recension  is  found  vaguely  quoted  bf 
some  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  under  the 
name  of  **  HoKcu^aroy  'EfipcuKhf  ri  w€Lpii  S^mis- 
peiTals."  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  observes  that  the 
LXX.  and  the  Sam.  Pent,  ngiee  agaiuNt  the  Ivfoeim 
Text  in  the  number  of  years  from  the  l>eluge  to 
Abi-aham.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  cert&ia 
words  (Gen.  iv.  8  „  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
found  in  the  Samaritan.  The  Talmud,  on  the  other 
hand,  mentions  the  Sam.  Pent,  distinctly  and  ivc- 
temptuously  as  a  clumsily  forged  record.  Down  U 
within  the  last  two  hundi^  and  fitly  years,  how- 
ever, no  c»-»py  of  this  divergent  Co«ie  ot  Lavs  hwl 
reachtd  Kun)pc,  and  it  began  to  be  prontninLvd  a 
fiction,  and  the  plain  w6rds  of  the  Cbuivh-FatihrB 
— the  better  known  authorities — who  quoted  it. 
were  subjcitetl  to  subtle  interpretations.  Siiddctilr, 
in  ItJlO,  Pietro  di-Ila  Vnlle,  one  of  the  tir*t  dis- 
coverers iilso  of  Uie  Cuneifonu  insci'iptious,  acquixtd 
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ft  complete  Codex  from  the  Samaritans  in  Damaiciia. 
In  1623  it  was  presented  bj  AchilleHarleydeSancy 
to  tlie  Library  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1628 
there  appeared  a  brief  description  of  it  by  J.  Mo- 
rinus  in  his  pi-eface  to  the  Roman  text  of  the  LXX. 
It  was  published  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  whence  it 
was  copied,  with  few  emendations  from  other  co« 
dioes,  by  Walton.    The  number  of  MSS.  in  Europe 
gradually  grew  to  sixteen.     During  the   present 
eentury  another,  but  very  fragmentary  copy,  was 
acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library.     A  copy  of  the 
entire  (?)  Pentateuch,  with  Targum  (?  Sam.  Vcr- 
.sioD),  in  parallel  columns,  4to.,  on  parchment,  was 
bfx>ught  from  Ndbliu  by  Mr.  Grove  in  1861,  for  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is.     Respecting 
the  external  condition  of  these  MSS.,  it  may  be  ol^ 
served  that  their  sizes  vary  from  12mo.  to  folio, 
and  that  no  scroll,  sach  as  the  Jews  and  the  Sa- 
maritans use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be  found 
among  them.     Their  material  is  vellum  or  cotton- 
paper  ;  the  ink  used  is  black  in  all  cases  save  the 
acroU  Qsed  by  the  Samaritans  at  If^dblim,  the  letters 
of  which  are  in  gold.     There  are  neither  vowels, 
accents,  oor  diacritical  points.   The  individual  words 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  dot.    Greater 
or  smaller  divisions  of  the  text  are  marked  by  two 
dots  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  by  an  asteriiik. 
A  saudl  line  above  a  consonant  indicates  a  peculiar 
meaning  of  the  word,  an  unusual  form,  a  passive, 
and  the  like :  it  is,  in  &ct,  a  contrivance  to  bespeak 
attention.    The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided  into 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  paiaginphs,  or  Kcuzin, 
the  termination  of  which  is  indicated   by  these 
figures,  =,  /,,  or  ^.     To  none  of  the  MSS.  which 
have  as  yet  reached  Europe,  can  be  assigned  a  higher 
dat«than  the  10th  Christian  century.     The  scroll 
used  in  Xdbhis  is  laid  by  the  Samaritans  to  have 
been  written  by  Abishua  the  son  of  Phinehas.     Its 
true  date  is  not  known.     The  Exercitatumes  of 
Morinus,  which  placed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
ftr  above  the  Received  Text  in  point  of  genuinennss, 
excited  and  kept  up  for  nearly  two  hundred  yeais 
one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  controversies  on  record. 
Oiaracteristically  enough,  however,  this  was  set  at 
rest  once  for  all  by  the  veiy  fin>t  systematic  inves- 
tigation of  the  point  at  ixsiiie.     Ravi  us  succec<]ed 
in  finally  disposing  of  this  point  of  the  superiority 
(^Exerdtt,  Phil,  in  Honbitj,  Prol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1755). 
It  was  from  his  day  forward  allowed,  almost  on  all 
hands,  that  the  Masoretic  tt-xt  was  the  genuine  one, 
but  that  in  doubtful  cases,  when  the  Samaritan  had 
an  "  unquestionably  cleaier  "  readin?,  this  was  to 
be  adopted,  since  a  certain  amount  of  value,  however 
limited,  did  attach  to  it.     Here  the  matter  rested 
mitil  1615,  when  Ge^enius  {DePent.  Sam.  Orijinej 
Jndolef  et  Auctoritate)  abolished  the  i-emnant  of 
the  authority  of  the  Sam.  Pent.     We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  specimens  of  these  once  so  his;hly  priz«l 
variants  before  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may 
judge  for  himself.     We  shall   follow  in  this  the 
commonly  received  arrangement  of  Gesenius,  who 
divides  all  these  readings   into   eight  cla.<«es;   to 
which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  Frankel  has 
suggested   the    addition   of  two  or  three  others, 
while  Kirchheim  enumemtes  thirteen,   which  we 
will  name  heieafler.     1.  The  first  class,  then,  con- 
sists of  readings  by  which  emendations  of  a  gram> 
matical  nature  have  been  attempted,     (a.)   The 
quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  tnatres  Uctionis,  are 
supplied.      (6.)  The   more  poetical  forms  of  the 
pronouns,  probably  less  known  to  the  Sam.,  are 
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altered  into  the  more  common  ones,  (c.)  The 
same  propensity  for  completing  apparently  incom- 
plete forms  is  noticeable  in  the  flexion  of  the 
verbs,  ((f.)  On  the  other  hand  the  paragogical 
lettei-s  1  and  ^  at  the  end  of  nouns,  are  almost  uni- 
versally struck  out  by  the  Sam.  corrector ;  and,  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  nouns  of  a  common 
gender,  he  has  given  them  genders  according  to  his 
fancy,  (e.)  The  infin.  absol.  is,  in  the  quaintest 
manner  possible,  reduced  to  thcf  form  of  the  finite 
verb.  For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modem  and 
more  common  ones  have  been  substituted  in  a  great 
number  of  places.  2.  The  second  class  of  variants 
consists  of  glosses  and  interpretations  received  into 
the  text.  3.  The  third  class  exhibits  conjectuial 
emendations  of  real  or  imaginaiy  difficulties  in  the 
Masoretic  text.  4.  The  fourth  class  exhibits  read- 
ings in  which  apparent  deficiencies  have  been  cor- 
rected or  supplied  from  parallel  passages  in  tlie 
common  text.  5.  The  fifth  class  is  an  extension 
of  the  one  immediately  preceding,  and  comprises 
larger  phrases,  additions,  and  repetitions  from 
parallel  passages.  6.  To  the  sixth  class  belong 
those  **  emendations  "  of  passages  and  woi-ds  of  the 
Hebrew  text  which  contain  something  objectionable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Samaritans,  on  account  either  of 
historical  improbability  or  apparent  want  of  dignity 
in  the  terms  applied  to  the  Creator.  Thus  in  the 
Sam.  Pent,  no  one  in  the  antediluvian  times,  begetb 
his  first  son  after  he  has  lived  150  ye-ars:  but  one 
hundred  years  are,  where  necessary,  subtracted  be- 
fore, and  added  af^cr  the  birth  of  the  6rst  son.  An 
exceedingly  important  and  often  dit^.>uss«d  emenda- 
tion of  tliis  class  is  the  passage  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  which 
in  our  text  reads,  "  Now  the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  yeais.**  The  Samaritan  has 
"The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  {_aiid 
their  fathers  xcho  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ami 
in  the  land  cf  Egypt"]  was  four  hundreil  and  thii-ty 
yeara  :'*  an  interpolation  of  veiy  late  date  indeeii. 
Again,  in  Gen.  ii.  2, "  And  God  [?  J  had  finished  on  the 
seventh  day,"  is  altered  into  *•  tlie  sixth"  lest  God's 
iiest  on  the  Sabbath-day  might  seem  incomplete.  7. 
The  seventh  class  comprises  what  we  might  briefly 
call  Samaiitanisms,  t.  e.  certain  Hebrew  forms,  trans- 
lated into  the  idiomatic  Samaritan.  8.  The  ci'ihth 
and  last  class  contains  alterations  made  in  favour  or 
on  behalf  of  Samaritan  theology,  hermeneutics,  and 
domestic  worship.  Thus  the  woixl  Elohimy  four  times 
construed  with  the  plural  verb  in  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch, is  in  the  Samaiitan  Pent,  joined  to  the  singular 
verb  (Gen.  xx.  13,  xxxi.  53,  xxxv.  7  ;  Ex.  xxii.  9) ; 
and  further,  antliropomorphisms  as  well  as  anthropo- 
pathisms  are' caiefuUy  expunged — a  pnictice  very 
common  in  later  times.  The  Inst  and  perhaps  most 
I  momentous  of  all  intentional  alterations  is  the  con- 
I  staut  change  of  all  the  phrases,  "  God  will  choose  a 
I  siK>t,"  into  "  He  has  chosen,"  vis.  Gerizim,  and  the 
well-known  substitution  of  Gerizim  for  Ebol  in 
Deut.  xxvii.  4  (A.V.  5).  In  Exodus  as  well  as 
in  Deuteronomy  the  Sam.  has,  immediately  after 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  following  insertions 
from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7  and  xi.  30:  •*  And  it  sliall  be 
on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  .  .  ,  ve 
shall  set  up  these  stones  ...  on  Mount  Gerizim 
. . .  and  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  ...  *  T%it 
mountain*  on  the  other  side  Joi-dau  by  the  wav 
wheie  the  sun  goeth  down ...  in  the  champaigii 
over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh, 
*over  against  Shechem:'  " — this  last  superfluous 
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additloD,  which  is  a\so  foand  in  Dent.  zi.  30  of  the 
Sam.  Pent.,  being  ridiculed  in  the  Talmud.  From 
the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than  worthless 
variants  Gesenius  has  singled  out  four,  which  he 
thinks  preferable  on  the  whole  to  those  of  the 
Mosoretic  Text.  We  will  confine  ourselres  to  men- 
tioning them,  and  refer  the  i-eader  to  the  recent 
commentaries  upon  them:  he  will  find  that  they 
too  have  since  been,  all  but  unanimously,  rejected. 
(1.)  After  the  wordis  "And  Cain  spoke  to  his 
brother  Abel "  (Gen.  iv.  8),  the  Sam.  adds,  "  let 
us  go  into  the  field.'*  (2.)  In  Gen.  ixii.  13  the 
Sam.  reads  instead  of  *'  behind  him  a  lam,"  '*  one 
ram."  (3.)  For  (Gen.  xlix.  14)  ••  an  ass  of  bone," 
I.  e,  a  strong  ass,  the  Sam.  has  **  an  ass  of  strangers." 
And  (4.)  for  "  he  led  forth  his  trained  servants " 
(Gen.  xiv.  14),  the  Sam.  reads  **  he  oumbered." 
Imjiortant  additions  to  this  list  have  been  made  by 
Fraukel,  such  as  the  Samaritans'  preference  of  the 
imperat.  for  the  3rd  pers. ;  ignoi'ance  of  the  use  of 
the  abl.  absol. ;  Galileanisms, — to  which  also  be- 
longs the  {>ermutation  of  the  letters  Afmi  in  the 
Samaritan  Cod. ;  the  occasional  sofleuing  down  of 
the  &  into  3i  of  3  into  3,  V  into  T,  &c.,  and  chiefly 
the  pi'esence  of  words  and  phrases  in  the  Sam. 
which  are  not  inter[x>lated  fit^m  parallel  passages, 
but  are  entirely  wanting  in  our  text.  Fnmkel  de- 
rives from  these  passages  chiefly  the  conclusion  that 
the  Sam.  Pent,  was,  partly  at  least,  emendated  from 
the  LXX.,  Onkelos,  and  other  very  late  aouities. 
We  now  subjoin,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the 
beforementioned  thirteen  classes  of  Kii-chheim.  1. 
Additions  and  alterations  in  the  Samaritan  Rsnta- 
teuch  in  favour  of  Geiizim.  2.  Additions  for  the 
puri)06e  of  completion.  3.  Commentary,  glosaes. 
4.  Change  of  verbs  and  moods.  5.  Change  of 
nouns.  6.  Emendation  of  seeming  irregularities  by 
aifsimilating  fonns,  &c.  7.  Permutation  of  letters. 
8.  Prouonns.  9.  Gender.  10.  Letters  added.  11. 
Addition  of  prepositions,  conjunctions,  articles,  &c. 
12.  Junction  of  separated,  and  separation  of  joined 
woi*ds.  18.  Chronological  alterations.  For  our  own 
part  we  cannot  but  think  that  as  long  as — (1)  the 
liistoi-y  of  the  Samaritius  remains  involved  in  the  ob» 
ticuiities  of  which  a  former  article  will  have  given  an 
account;  (2)  we  are  i-estricted  to  a  small  number 
of  coinjiaratively  recent  Codices ;  (3)  neither  these 
Codices  themselves  have,  as  has  just  been  observed, 
b«n  thoroughly  collated  and  lecollated,  nor  (4)  more 
than  a  feeble  beginning  hns  been  made  with  anything 
like  a  collation  between  the  various  i-eadings  of  the 
JSam.  Pent,  and  the  LXX. ; — so  long  must  we  have 
a  variety  of  the  most  divergent  opinions,  all  bo^cd 
on  "probabilities,"  which  are  designated  on  the 
other  side  as  **  false  reasonings  *'  and  **  individual 
crotchet,"  and  which,  moreover,  not  unfrcquently 
start  from  flagrantly  false  premisses.  We  shall, 
under  these  cii-cumstances,  conthie  ouri>elves  to  a 
simple  enumeration  of  the  leading  opinions,  and  the 
chief  reasotis  and  arguments  alleged  lor  and  against 
them: — (1.)  The  Sjimaritan  Pentateuch  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  an  luherit.'mce  from 
the  ten  tnbes  whom  tliey  succeeded.  Because  (a.) 
It  seems  improbible  that  the  Samaritans  should 
liave  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews 
utler  the  Hxile,  since  there  existeil  an  intense  hatred 
l)ctween  the  two  nationalities.  (6.)  The  Samaritan 
Canon  has  only  the  Pent^iteuch  in  common  with  the 
Hebrew  Canon:  had  that  book  been  i-eceived  at  a 
period  when  the  Hagiographa  and  the  Prophets  were 
ui  the  Jews'  liands,  it  would  be  surprising  if  they 
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had  not  also  recsdved  than,  (c)  The  Sam.  kttcn, 
avowedly  the  more  andent,  are  iband  in  the  Sun. 
Cod. :  therefore  it  was  writteo  before  the  alteraliae 
of  the  character  into  the  aqiiarB  Hebrew — ^wludi 
dates  fit>m  the  end  of  the  Ezile^took  pbee.  On 
the  other  side  it  is  arffued  >— (a.)  There  emlad  m 
religious  animosity  whataoever  bietween  Judah  aai 
Israel  when  they  separated.  The  ten  tribat  cokM 
not  therefore  have  bequeathed  audi  an  aaimositj  H 
those  who  succeeded  them.  On  the  oonttary,  thi 
contest  between  the  slowly  judaised  Semantui 
and  the  Jews,  only  dates  from  the  moment  when 
the  latter  refused  to  recognise  the  claims  ef  th» 
former,  of  belonging  to  the  people  of  God,  mi 
rejected  their  aki  in  building  the  Temple.  (A.) 
The  jealousy  with  which  the  Samaritans  regutkd 
Jerusalem,  and  the  intense  hatred  which  ther 
naturally  conceived  against  the  post-Mosaic  writn 
of  national  Jewish  histoij,  would  suffideiitly  ae> 
count  for  their  rejecting  the  other  books,  in  all  «f 
which,  save  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jcib- 
salem,  as  the  centre  of  worship,  or  IVivid  and  b 
House,  are  extolled,  (c,)  The  present  Hebrew  da> 
racter  was  not  introduced  hj  Exra  atUr  the  recon 
from  the  Exile,  but  came  into  use  at  a  modi  litff 
penod.  The  Samaritans  might  therefore  have  » 
ceived  the  Pentateuch  at  the  handk  of  the  rctuned 
exiles,  who,  according  to  the  Talmud,  afluwtuA 
changed  their  writing,  and  In  the  Pentateuch  «nlj, 
so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Samaritan.  (11 
The  second  leading  opinion  on  the  age  and  orwm  «f 
the  Sam.  Pent,  is  that  it  was  introduced  by  Iubh- 
seh  at  the  time  of  the  fonndation  of  the  Samarilai 
Sanctuary  on  Mount  Gerisim.  In  support  of  tUi 
opinion  are  alleged,  the  idolatry  of  the  ^Samarilsai 
before  they  received  a  Jewish  priest  throagh  Biih 
iiaadon  (2  K.  xvii.  24-33),  and  the  immense  aioh 
ber  of  r^ings  common  to  the  LXX  and  this  Gidi; 
against  the  Masoretic  Text.  (3.)  Other,  but  vcrr 
isolated  notions,  are  those  of  Morin,  Le  Clere,  Peocct. 
&c.,  that  the  Isiaelitish  piiest  sent  by  the  king  d 
Assyria  to  instruct  the  new  inhabitants  in  the  ie> 
ligion  of  the  country  brought  the  Pentateuch  wita 
him.  Further,  that  the  Samarit;m  Pentateudi  vh 
the  production  of  an  impostor,  Dositheus,  who  Ihrd 
during  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  who  faUfid 
the  sacred  records  in  oi-der  to  prove  that  he  vas 
the  Messiah  (Ussher).  Against  which  there  is  obIt 
this  to  be  obseived,  that  thciv  is  not  the  slighted 
alteration  of  such  a  nature  to  be  found.  Fioalljt 
that  it  is  a  vcrv  late  and  fault  v  recensiion,  made  aCter 
the  Masoretic  Text  (sixth  Century  after  Christ;,  into 
which  glosses  from  the  LXX.  had  been  leonred 
(Frankel).  The  chief  opinions  with  resj^ect  to  tlie 
agi*eement  of  the  numerous  and  as  yet  uninvestigated 
readings  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Sam.  Pent,  aie:— 

1.  That  tlie  LXX.  have  translated  fiom  the  Sjam. 

2.  That  mutual   interpolations   have  taken  p2ace. 

3.  That  both  Versions  were  formed  from  Hekse* 
Codices,  which  differed  among  themselves  as  vfTt 
as  fi-om  the  one  which  atUiwards  obtained  pubuc 
authority  in  Palestine;  that  howe\*er  very  nuov 
wilful  corruptions  and  intei  polations  have  crept  it 
in  later  times.  4.  That  the  Samar.  has  in  the  maiu 
been  altercil  fi-om  the  LXX.  It  must,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  be  stated  also,  that  the  Sam.  and  LXX.  quiti* 
as  olrien  dis<igrce  with  each  other,  and  follow  tni%\ 
the  Masor.  Text.  Also,  that  the  quotations  in  th** 
N.  T.  from  the  LXX.,  where  thvv  cuimnde  »it.'. 
the  Sam.  against  tl)e  Hebr.  1  ext,  are  so  small  n 
number  and  of  so  unimportant  a  nature  that  tluy 
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au&not  be  adduced  m  anj  argament  wltatsoerer.^ 
II.  Vebsions. — 1.  Samaritan, — Aoooitling  to  the 
Samaritans  themselves,  their  high-priest  Nathaniel, 
niio  died  about  20  B.C.,  is  its  author.     Gesenius 
puts  its  date  a  few  years  afler  Christ.     Juynboll 
thinks  that  it  had  long  been  in  use  in  the  second 
poat-Christian  century.     Frankel  places  it  in  the 
post-Mohammedan  time.    It  seems  certain,  how- 
crer,  that  it  was  composed  before  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple;  and  being  intended,  like  the 
Targmns,  for  the  use  of  the  people  exclusively,  it 
was  written  in  the  popular  Samaritan  idiom,  a 
mixtore  of  Hebrew,  Arainaicy  and  Syriac     In  this 
Tenion  the  or^;inal  has  been  followed,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  in  a  slavish  and  sometimes  perfectly 
diildish  manner,  the  sense  evidently  being  of  minor 
consideration.     In  ether  cases,  where  no  Samaritan 
•qnivalent  could  be  found  for  the  Hebrew  word,  the 
translator,  instead  of  paraphrasing  it,  simply  trans- 
poses Hs  letters,  so  as  to  make  it  hok  Samaritan. 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  considered  a  very  valuable 
aid  towards  the  study  of  the  Samar.  Text,  on  account 
of  Us  very  doee  verbal  adherence.     A  few  cases, 
kowerer,  may  be  brought  forward,  where  the  Ver- 
sion has  departed  from  the  Text,  either  under  the 
influence  of  popular  religious  notions,  or  for  the  sake 
^  explanation.     Anthropomorphisms  are  avoided. 
A  great  difficulty  is  offered  by  the  proper  names 
whkh  this  version  often  substitutes,  they  being,  in 
■■any  cases,  less  intelligible  than  the  original  ones. 
The  similarity  it  has  with  Onkeles   occasionally 
aasoants  to  complete  identity ;  but  no  safe  conclu- 
sioo  at  to  the  respective  relation  of  the  two  versions 
can  be  drawn  f)X)m  this.    This  Version  has  likewise, 
in  passing  through  the  hands  of  copyists  and  com- 
mentaton,  suffered  many  interpolations  and  oor- 
nq>tions.     The  first  copy  of  it  was  brought  to 
Eorope  by  De  k  Valle,  together  with  the  Sam. 
Text»  in  1616.     Job.  Nedrinus  first  published  it 
together  with  a  fitulty  Latin  translation  in  the  Paris 
Poljglott,  whence  it  was,  with  a  few  emendations, 
reprinted  in  Walton,  with  some  notes  by  Castell. 
2.  T^  %etfia^tTuc6v.    The  hatred  between  the  Sa- 
Biaritans  and  tiie  Jews  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  former  to  prepare  a  Greek  translation  of  their 
Pent,  in  opposition  to  the  LXX.  of  the  Jews.     In 
this  way  at  least  the  existence  of  certain  fragments 
of  a  GredE  Version  of  the  Sam.  Pent.,  preserved  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  together  with  portions  of 
AquiU,  Symmat^s,  Theodotion,  &c.,  is  accounted 
1m,     Tiuae  fragments  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to 
hj  the  Gredc  Fathers  under  the  name  l^ofu^turtKSy. 
It  is  doubtful  however  whether  it  ever  existed  in  the 
shape  of  a  complete  translation,  or  only  designated  a 
oertun  number  of  scholia  translated  from  the  Sam. 
Version.     Other  critics  again  see  in  it  only  a  cor- 
rected edition  of  certain  passages  of  the  LXX.  *  3. 
In  1070  an  Arabic  Version  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  was 
made  by  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Arabic  translation  of  Saadiah  ha^aon.     Like  the 
original  Samaritan  it  avoids  Anthropomorphisms  and 
Anthropopathisms,  replacing  the  latter  by  Euphe- 
misms, besides  occasionally  making  some  slight  alter- 
ations, more  especially  in  proper  nouns.     It  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  Sam.  Text,  not 
from  the  Sam.  Version.     Often  also  it  ronders  the 
original  different  from  the  Samar.  Version.     4.  To 
this  AralNc  veision  Abu  Barachat,  a  Syrian,  wrote 
in   1208   a    somewhat  paraphrastic  commentary, 
which  has  by  degrees  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
new  Vei-sion — theiS(^riac.— III.  Samaritan  Liter- 
Con.  D.  B^ 
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ATURE.  —  It  may  perhaps  not  be  superfluous  to 
add  here  a  conci2>e  account  of  the  Samaritan  litera- 
ture in  general,  since  to  a  certain  degree  it  bears 
upon  our  subject.     1.  Chroniofn  Samaritanum. — 
Of  the  Pentateuch  and  its  Vereions  we  have  spoken. 
We  have  also  mentioned  that  the  Samaritans  have 
no  other  book  of  our  Received  Canon.    Joshua  alone 
seems  to  have  found  favour  in  their  eyes  ;  but  the 
Book  of  Joshua^  which  they  perhaps  possessed  in 
its  original  form,  gradually  came  to  form  only  the 
groundwork  of  a  fictitious  nutional  Samaritan  his- 
tory, overgrown  with  the  most  fantastic  and  ana- 
chronistic legends.   This  is  the  so*calied  *'  Samaritan 
Joshua,"  or  Ckronicon  Samaritanum^  sent  to  Scaliger 
by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584.     It  was  edited 
by  Juynboll  (Leyden,  1848),  and  his  acute  investig- 
ations have  shown  that  it  was  redacted  into  itn 
present  form  about  a.d.  1300,  out  of  four  special 
documents,  three  of  which  were  Arabic,  ahd  one 
Hebi-ew  (t.  e.  Samaiitan).     The  chronicle  embraces 
the  time  from  Joshua  to  about  a.  d.  350,  and  was 
originally  written  in,   or  subsequently  translated 
into,  AraUc.     2.  From  this  work  chiefly  has  been 
omipiled  another  Chronicle  written  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury (1355),  by  Abu'l  Fatah.     This  comprises  the 
history  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  from  Adam  to 
A.  H.  756  and  798  (a.d.  1355  and  1397)  respect- 
ively.    It  is  of  equally  low  historical  value  ;  its 
only  remarkable  feature  being  the  adoption  of  ceiiain 
Talmudical  legends,  which  it  took  at  second  hand 
from  Josippon  ben  Gorion.     3.  Another  **  historical " 
work  is  on  the  history  and  genealogy  ef  the  patri- 
arohs,  from  Adam  to  Hoses,  attributed  to  Moses 
himself;  perhaps  the  same  which  Peteimann  saw 
at  N^lus,  and  which  consisted  of  sixteen  yelluro 
leaves  (supposed,  however,  to  contain  the  history 
of  the  world  down  to  the  end).     4.  Of  other  Sa- 
maritan works  chiefly  in  Arabic — their  Samaritan 
and  Hebrew  literature  having  mostly  been  destroyed 
by  the  Emperor  Commodus — may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned Commentaries  upon  the  whole  or  parts  of 
their  Pentateuch,  by  2^daka  b.  Manga  b.  21adaka ; 
further,   by  Maddin  Eddin  Jussuf  b.  Abi  Said  b. 
Khalef  *  by  Ghazal  Ibn  Abu-1-Surur  Al-Safawi  Al- 
Ghazzi  (a.  b.  1167-8,  a.d.  1753-4, Brit.  Mus.),  &c 
Theological  works  chiefly  in  Arabic,  mixed  with  Sar 
maritanisms,  by  Abul  Hassan  of  Tyre,  On  the  reli- 
giout  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Samaritans ^  and 
the  World  to  come ;  by  Mowaffek  Eddin  2^daka  el 
l6raili,»il  Compendium  of  JReiigion,  on  the  Nature 
of  the  Divine  Being,  on  Man,  on  the  Worship  of 
Qod;  by  Amin  Eddin  Abu'l  Bsiracat,  On  the  Ten 
Commandments ;  by  Abu*l  Hnssan  Ibn  el  Markum 
Gonajem  ben  Abulfaraj'  Ibn  Chat^r,  On  Penance; 
by  Muhaddib  Eddin  Jussuf  Ibn  Snlamah  Ibn  Jussuf 
Al  Askari,  An  Exposition  of  the  Mosaic  Laws, 
&c,  kc.     Some  grammatical  works  may  be  further 
moitioned,  by  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim,  On  the  Helyrevi 
Language  \  by  Ahu  Said,  On  reading  the  Hebreio 
Text,     5.  Their  Liturgical  literature  is  more  exten- 
sive, and  not  without  a  cert^iin  poetical  value.    It 
consists  chiefly  of  hymns  (Defter,   Durr&n)   and 
prayers  for  Sabbath  and  Feast  days,  and  of  occasional 
prayers  at  nuptials,  circumcisions,  burials,  and  the 
like.— IV.  We  shall  only  briefly  touch  here,  in  con- 
clusion, upon  the  strangely  contradictory  rabbinical 
laws  framed  for  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  rival  nationnlities  of  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans in  religious  and  ritual  matters;   discrep- 
ancies due  partly  to  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  thf>{r 
mutual  relatious,  partly  to  the  modiflcations  brought 
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VM  nluad  in  that  mart  rtriogait  maUa-  oT  tha 
kUrrflfdiTom.  Tber  wna  admittMl  to  tbi>  oSn 
iC  drcuDiciaing  J«widi  Iwr*.  Tht  criminal  law 
mnks  no  diflcRnca  whatcrer  betinaD  than  nod 
th?  JtvB.  By  Afgrea,  however,  inhibitiona  began 
to  be  laid  upon  the  nve  of  their  wine,  Tiaegar,  brend. 
We  hear  of  their  eiduaion  b;  R.  Meir,  in  the  third 
teneratiDD  of  the  Tanaim,  and  later  ag»iil  under  R. 
Abbuha,  the  Amon,  at  the  time  of  Diocletian  ;  thi> 
time  the  eicludou  wai  uacisiditiDDal  aad  6Dal. 
■"artakiag  of  their  bnad  wai  conaidcrad  a  tntni- 
^rsiiOD,  to  bt  puniihed  liin  uting  the  flnh  of 
>wine.  In  Matt.  i.  5  Samaribui  iiul  Oentile 
vlreadj  mentiooed  together  ;  and  in  Luke  zr 
'  -"  "  m  called  •'  a  ilnngn."  The  r 
D  ia  Tariouily  giveo. 

MOfOioia  in  the  liit 
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(Joah.  i>.  33,  ii>.  41). 
rtaocei  of  hi>  birth  an  red 
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hiatoijr  of  hii  life  and  eij; 
place  io  Scripture,  (1)  ai 
he  filled  for  twratj  jeui 
(Judg. 
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nredwitha 


of  1  hjd.  i: 
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H  13  (I  Eid.ii.31). 

Sun'gaT-ValM.  One  oT  the  prinaa  or  j^crali 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  who  commanded  the  tIc- 
toriom  amiT  of  the  Cbaldaeana  at  the  capture  of 
JcTDulem  ( jer.  iirii.  3).  The  ^eit  ii  the  Chil- 
daeao  Uercurj ;  about  the  Samgar,  DjHDioui  m 
dirifted. 

MmL     SiIOBAi  (1  Ead.  T.  38). 

te'Bl*.     Shuiei13(1  Eed.  ii.  34). 

Banlab,  Ren.  luri.  iiS,  :iT  ;  I  Chr.  i.  47,  48. 
One  of  the  king!  of  Edom,  euoMwr  to  Hadad  or 
Hadar. 

kn'aw.     SlIEMA  (1  Ead.  ii.  43). 

Bu.'mm.  A  nrj  iUaatrioiu  Greek  itlaod  ult  that 
pnrt  of  Ana  llinnr  where  lONii  tonchaClRiA. 
Kanwa  ii  a  rery  Mj  and  commanding  iiUnd.  The 
tunius  Ranuia  come*  before  our  DOlice  in  the  detailed 
acBHint  of  St.  Pakil'a  return  from  hi*  third  mi»io 
nrj  joumer  (Arti  u.  1.^).  Hf  had  been  at  Chic 
aud  wai  ationl  to  proceed  to  Mitetua,  having  paucd 
iiT  l^phrnoa  without  touching  then.  The  topo- 
ftraphical  notiixs  given  incidentally  by  St  Luke  are 
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and  tliA  cords  that  were  upon  his  annt  beeune  as 
flax  hnnit  with  fire."  *'  The  Spirit  of  tiie  Lord 
came  apon  hiv,  aod  he  went  down  to  Adcelon,  and 
slew  thirty  men  of  them."  The  phrase,  **  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  is  common  to 
him  with  Othniel  and  Gideon  (Judg.  iii.  10,  ri.  34) ; 
but  the  connexion  of  supernatural  power  with  the 
integrity  of  the  Nazaritic  vow,  and  the  particular 
gift  of  great  strength  of  body,  are  quite  peculiar  to 
SauoaoD.  Indeed,  his  whole  character  and  history 
bare  no  exact  parallel  in  Scripture.  It  is  easy, 
howerer,  to  see  how  forcibly  the  Israelites  would 
be  tao^t,  by  such  an  example,  that  their  national 
strength  lay  in  their  complete  separation  from 
idolatry,  and  oonseomtion  to  the  true  God;  and 
dial  He  could  give  them  power  to  subdue  their 
mightiest  enemies,  if  only  they  were  true  to  His 
aenrioo  (oomp.  1  Sam.  iL  10).  It  is  an  interesting 
quastioo  whether  any  of  the  legends  which  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  name  of  Hercules  may 
hare  been  derived  from  Phoenician  traditions  of  the 
atra^th  of  Samson.  The  combination  of  great 
aftrength  with  submission  to  the  power  of  women ; 
the  slaying  of  the  Nemaean  lion ;  the  coming  by 
Ua  death  at  the  hands  of  his  wife ;  and  especially 
tha  atory  tokL  by  Herodotus  of  the  captivity  of 
in  Egypt,  are  certainly  remariuble  ooind- 
Phoeoidan  traders  might  easily  have  car- 
ried stories  concerning  the  Hebrew  hero  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  where  they  traded,  especially  Greece 
and  Italy;  and  such  stories  would  have  been 
monlded  according  to  the  taste  or  imagination  of 
tbcae  who  heard  them.  Whatever  is  thought,  how- 
arar,  of  such  coincidences,  it  is  certain  that  the 
histmry  of  SaoMon  is  an  historical,  and  not  an  alle- 
9orieal  narrative.  It  has  also  a  distinctly  supers 
natural  element  which  cannot  be  explained  away. 
The  history,  as  we  now  have  it,  must  have  been 
written  several  centuries  after  Samson's  death  (Judg. 
XT.  19,  20,  xviii.  1,  30,  xix.  1),  though  probably 
taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  only 
mention  of  Samson  in  the  N.  T.  is  that  in  Heb.  xi.  32. 
l'imL  The  last  Judge,  the  first  of  the  regular 
Hon  of  Prophets,  and  the  founder  of  the 
monarGhy.  He  was  the  son  of  Elkanah,  an  Ephra- 
thite  or  Ephraimite,  and  Hannah  or  Anna.  The 
deaoent  of  Elkanah  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
In  1  Sam.  i.  1  he  is  de»cribed  as  an  Ephraimite.  In 
1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  he  is  made  a  descendant  of  Korah 
the  Levite.  His  birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed 
qoestions  of  sacred  geography,  as  his  descent  is  of 
ended  genealogy.  [8ee  Kamatuaim-Zoi'HIH.] 
The  combined  family  must  have  been  lai^e.  Penin- 
nnh  had  several  children,  and  Hannah  had,  besides 
Samuel,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  It  is  on  Um 
mother  of  Samuel  that  our  chief  attention  is  fixed 
in  the  account  of  his  birth.  She  is  described  as  a 
woman  of  a  high  religious  mission.  Almost  a 
Nazarite  by  practice  (1  Sera.  i.  15),  and  a  pro- 
phetess in  her  gifls  (1  Sam.  ii.  1\  she  sought  from 
God  the  gift  of  the  child  for  whidi  she  longed  with 
a  passionate  devotion  of  silent  prayer,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  example  in  the  0.  T.,  and  when 
the  eon  was  granted,  the  name  which  he  bore,  and 
thua  first  introduced  into  the  world,  expressed  her 
aense  of  the  urgency  of  her  entreaty — Samuel,  **  the 
Aslsad  or  Heard  of  God."  Living  in  the  great  ago 
of  vows,  she  had  before  his  birth  dedicated  him  to 
the  office  of  a  Nazarite.  As  soon  as  he  was  weaned, 
ehe  herself  with  her  husband  brought  him  to  the 
Tabemacie  at  Shiioh,  where  she  had  received  the 
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fiiit  intimation  of  his  birth,  and  there  solemnly  con- 
secrated hfan.  The  hynm  which  fcdiowed  on  this 
consecration  is  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  sacred 
volume.  From  this  time  the  diild  is  diut  up  in 
the  tabemacie.  He  seems  to  liave  slept  within  the 
Holiest  Place  (1  Sam.  iii.  3),  and  his  special  duty 
was  to  put  out,  as  it  would  seem,  the  sacred  candle- 
stick, and  to  open  the  doors  at  sunrise,  in  this 
way  his  childhood  was  passed.  It  was  whilst  thus 
sleeping  in  the  tabemacie  that  he  received  his  first 
prophetic  call  (1  Sam.  iii.  1-18).  From  this 
moment  the  prophetic  diaracter  of  Samuel  was 
established.  His  words  were  treasured  up,  and 
Shiioh  became  the  resort  of  those  who  came  to  hear 
him  (iii.  ld-2l ).  In  the  overthrow  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  followed  shortly  on  this  vision,  we  hear  not 
what  became  of  Samuel  Civ.  11).  He  next  appears, 
probably  twenty  years  afterwards,  suddenly  amongst 
the  people,  warning  them  against  their  idolatrous 
practices  (vii.  3,  4).  He  convened  an  assembly  at 
Mixpeh.  It  was  at  the  moment  that  he  was  ofiei^- 
ii^  up  a  sacrifice,  and  sustaining  this  loud  cry,  that 
the  Philistine  host  suddenly  burst  upon  them.  A 
violent  thunderstorm  came  to  the  timely  assistance 
of  IsraeL  The  Philistines  fled,  and,  exactly  at  the 
spot  where  twenty  years  before  they  had  obtained 
their  great  victory,  they  were  totally  routed.  A 
stone  was  set  up,  which  long  remained  as  a  memorial 
of  Samuei*s  triumph,  and  gave  to  the  place  its  name 
of  Eben-eser,  **  the  Stone  of  Help  "  (1  Sam.  vii.  1 2). 
This  was  Samuel's  first  and,  as  fitf  as  we  know,  his 
only  military  achievement.  But  it  was  apparently 
this  which  raised  him  to  the  office  of  "Judge" 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  and  Ecclus.  xlvi.  15-18). 
He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  ruler,  the 
three  chief  sanctuaries  on  the  west  of  Jordan — 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  His 
own  residence  was  still  his  native  city,  Ramah  oi* 
Kamathaim,  which  he  further  consecrated  by  an 
altar  (vii.  17).  Here  he  mairied,  and  two  soub 
grew  up  to  repeat  under  his  eyes  the  same  per- 
version of  high  office  that  he  had  himself  witnosed 
in  his  childhood  in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  E)i. 
In  his  old  age  he  shared  his  power  with  them 
(1  Sam.  viii.  1-4.)  2.  Down  to  this  point  in 
Samuel's  life  there  is  but  little  to  distinguish  his 
career  from  that  of  his  {H^ecessors.  But  h  is  peculiar 
position  in  the  sacred  narrative  turns  on  the  events 
which  follow.  He  is  the  mauguretor  of  the  trans- 
ition from  what  is  commonly  called  the  theocracy 
to  the  monarehy.  The  miMlemeanor  of  his  own 
sons  precipitated  the  catastrophe  which  had  been 
long  preparii^.  The  people  demanded  a  king.  For 
the  whole  night  he  lay  fitting  and  sleepless,  in  the 
perplexity  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  In  the  vision  of 
that  night,  as  recorded  by  the  sacred  hiatorian,  is 
given  the  dark  side  of  the  new  institution,  on  which 
Samuel  dwells  on  the  following  day  (1  Sam.  viii. 
9-18).  This  presents  his  reluctance  to  receive  the 
new  order  of  Uiings.  The  whole  narrative  of  the 
reception  and  consecration  of  Saul  gives  his  ac- 
quiescence in  it.  The  final  conflict  of  feeling  and 
surrender  of  his  office  is  given  in  the  last  assembly 
over  which  he  presided,  and  in  his  subsequent  re* 
lations  with  Saul.  The  assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal, 
immediately  after  the  victory  over  the  Ammonites. 
The  monarohy  was  a  second  time  solemnly  in- 
augurated, and  (according  to  the  LXX.)  "  Samuel " 
(in  the  Hebrew  text  **Saur')  **and  all  the  men  of 
Israel  rejoiced  greaUy."  Then  takes  phu»  his  fare- 
well address.    It  is  tlie  most  signal  example  afibrded 
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in  tbc  0.  T.  of  a  gi-cat  character  reconciling  himself 
to  a  changed  order  of  things,  and  of  the  Divine 
sanction  vesting  on  his  acquiescence.  3.  His  sub- 
sequent relations  with  Saul  ai'e  of  the  same  mixed 
kind.  The  two  institutions  which  they  respectively 
represented  ran  on  side  by  side.  Samuel  was  still 
Judge.  He  judged  Israel  *'aU  the  days  of  his 
life**  (vii.  15),  and  from  time  to  time  came  across 
the  king's  path.  But  these  interventions  are  chiefly 
in  another  capacity,  which  this  is  the  place  to  un- 
told. Samuel  is  called  emphatically  "  the  Prophet " 
(Acta  iii.  24,  xiii.  20).  He  was  especially  known 
in  his  old  age  as  **  Samuel  the  Seer  "  (1  Sam.  ix.  1 1, 
18.  19;  1  Chr.  ix.  22,  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  29).  He 
was  consulted  far  and  near  on  the  small  afiaii's  of 
life  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8).  From  this  faculty,  com- 
bined with  his  oflioe  of  ruler,  an  awful  i-everence 
grew  up  around  him.  No  sacrificial  feabt  was 
thought  complete  without  his  blessing  (lb.  ix.  13). 
A  peculiar  vii-tue  was  beliered  to  reside  in  his  inter- 
cession. Theie  was  something  peculiar  in  the  long- 
sustained  cry  or  shout  of  supplication,  which  seemwi 
to  draw  down  as  by  force  the  Divine  answer 
(1  Sam.  Til.  8,  9).  But  thei*e  are  two  other  points 
which  more  especially  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
prophetic  order  as  it  afterwards  appeared.  The  first 
is  brought  out  in  his  relation  with  Saul,  the  second 
•  in  his  relation  with  David,  (a).  He  represents  the 
indefiendenQ!  of  the  moral  law,  of  the  Divine  Will, 
as  distinct  from  regal  or  sacerdotal  enactments, 
which  is  so  remarkable  a  chai'actei'istic  of  all  the 
later  prophets.  He  was,  if  a  Levite,  yet  certainly 
not  a  Priest ;  and  all  the  attempts  to  identify  his 
oppotiition  to  Saul  with  a  hierarchical  interest  are 
founded  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Shiloh, 
he  never  appears  in  the  remotest  connexiMi  with 
the  priestly  order.  When  he  counsels  Saul,  it  is 
not  as  the  priest  but  as  the  prophet.  Saul's  sin  in 
Itoth  cases  where  he  came  into  collision  with  Samuel, 
was  not  of  intruding  into  sacerdotal  functions,  but 
of  disobedience  to  the  prophetic  voice.  The  first 
was  that  of  not  waiting  for  Samuel's  arrival,  ac- 
cording to  the  sign  given  by  Samuel  at  his  original 
meoting  at  Ramnh  (1  Sam.  x.  8,  xiii.  8"] ;  the  second 
WrtS  that  of  not  carrying  out  the  stem  p»x)phetic 
injunction  for  the  destruction  of  the  Amalekites. 
The  parting  was  not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear 
though  divided  friends.  The  King  throws  himself 
on  the  Prophet  with  all  his  force ;  not  without  a 
vehement  effort  the  prophet  tears  himself  away. 
(6).  He  is  the  fin»t  of  the  regular  succession  of  pro- 
phets (Acts  iii.  24^  Moses,  Miriam,  and  Deborah, 
perhaps  Ehud,  had  been  prophets.  But  it  was  only 
from  Samuel  that  the  continuous  succession  was 
unbroken.  His  mother,  though  not  expressly  so 
called,  was  in  fact  a  prophetess.  But  the  connexion 
of  the  continuity  of  the  office  with  Samuel  apj^cai-s 
to  be  still  more  dii-ect.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  long 
afler  he  had  been  "  established  as  a  prophet " 
(1  Sam.  iii.  20),  that  we  hear  of  the  companies  of 
disciples,  called  in  the  O.  T.  **  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets," by  modern  writers  "  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets." In  thase  schools,  and  learning  to  cultivate 
the  prophetic  gifts,  were  some,  whom  we  know  for 
cei-tain,  others  whom  we  may  almost  certainly  con- 
jecture, to  have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.'  One 
was  Saul.  Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as  having 
been  in  the  company  of  Samuel's  disciples  (1  Sam. 
X.  10,  ll,xix.  24).  Another  was  David.  The  tii-st 
ac!]uaiQtance  of  iSamuel  with  David  was  when  he 
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privately  anointed  him  at  the  house  of  Jesse,  hnt 
the  connexion  thus  begun  with  the  shepherd  hny 
must  have  been  continued  afterwards.  Diviil,  at 
first,  fled  to  **  Naioth  in  Kamah,"  as  to  bis  seoioil 
home  (I  Sam.  xix.  19).  It  is  needlew  to  enbice 
on  the  importance  with  which  the^e  inddeots  invM 
the  appearance  of  Samuel.  He  there  benrni^  tiie 
spiritual  father  of  the  Psalmiist  king.  He  i*  ?!■•) 
the  Founder  of  the  fir»t  regular  institutions  of  ]«• 
ligious  instructk>n,  and  communities  for  the  pir- 
poses  of  education.  The  death  of  Samuel  i»  d*^ 
scribed  as  taking  place  in  the  year  of  the  dose  «' 
David's  wanderings.  It  is  said  .with  peculiar  «iu- 
phasis,  as  if  to  mark  the  loss,  that  **  tUl  tl« 
Israelites  were  gathered  together  '*  from  all  parts  «f 
this  hitherto  divided  country,  and  **  laroenti>d  hia," 
and  **  buried  him,'*  not  in  any  consecrated  pb(«;urr 
outside  the  walls  of  his  city,  but  within  his  ova 
house,  thus  in  a  manner  conseanted  by  bdng  tanri 
into  his  tomb  (1  Sam.  xzv.  1).  The  pUce  kn^ 
pointed  out  as  his  tomb  is  the  height,  most  e» 
spicuous  of  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  JeroHicii, 
immediately  above  the  town  of  GibecMi,  known  tt 
the  Crusaders  as  **  Montjoye,'*  as  the  spot  frm 
whence  they  first  saw  Jei-usalem,  now  called  Sih$ 
Samwil,  **  the  Prophet  Samuel."  Heman,  his  gnad- 
son,  was  one  of  the  chief  singers  in  the  Levitkal 
choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17,  xxv.  5;.  The  sf* 
parition  of  Samuel  at  Endor  (t  Sam.  xxviii.  14; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  20)  IjelongH  to  the  history  of  Saul 

Samnel,  Books  oL  Two  historical  books  of  tk 
Old  Testament,  which  are  not  separated  fioio  edb 
other  in  the  Hebiew  MSS.,  and  whidi,  hom  s 
critical  point  of  view,  must  be  regarded  as  eae 
book.  The  present  division  was  first  made  in  tbr 
Septuagint  ti-nnslation,  and  was  adopted  in  the  Vd- 
gate  from  the  Septuagint.  It  was  not  till  the  ynr 
1518  that  the  division  of  the  Septuagint  wa^adoptd 
in  Hebrew,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  pi  inted  bf 
the  Bombergs  at  Venice.  The  book  wm  tall4 
by  the  Hebrews  *' Samuel,"  probably  because  iIk 
birth  and  life  of  Snmuel  were  the  subjects  tnsled 
of  in  the  beginning  of  the  work.  A"thortkipmd 
Date  of  the  Book. — Ist,  as  to  the  authoi-ship.  b 
common  with  all  the  historical  books  of  the  (M 
Testament,  except  the  beginning  of  Neheiniah,  tbf 
Book  of  Samuel  contains  no  mentJoii  in  the  text  «^ 
the  name  of  its  author.  It  is  indis(put<ible  that  tbr 
title  **  Samuel "  does  not  imply  tliat  the  piophA 
w:is  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  as  a  «t»(4e: 
for  the  dft'Uh  of  Samuel  is  recoitieti  in  the  teginnri^ 
of  the  25th  chapter.  Again,  in  refeienoe  to  tirf 
Book  of  .Samuel,  the  al>sence  of  the  hi*t*»rian**  nvt* 
from  both  the  text  and  the  title  is  not  suppliel  It 
any  statement  of  any  other  writer,  made  within  i 
rejusonable  |)eri«id  fix>m  the  time  when  the  hook  mi* 
be  suppose!  to  have  been  written.  No  mentioa  ti 
the  author's  name  is  made  in  the  B<x>k  of  Kinr*. 
nor,  as  will  be  hereafter  hhown,  in  the  Chronic *> 
nor  in  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  Ite 
manner,  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Apu^T}!*-* 
or  in  .losephns.  There  is  a  similar  sileni«  iu  v* 
Mishna,  where,  however,  the  inference  from  swi 
silence  is  far  less  cogent.  And  it  is  not  uiitii  w 
come  to  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  which  is  supp»*"i 
to  have  been  completed  in  its  pi-esent  foim  »«^nB- 
where  about  500  a.d,,  that  any  Jewish  >tatenif!-t 
respecting  the  authorship  can  be  pointed  cat,  ud 
then  it  is  for  the  fiist  time  assei-ted  that  ''Samt^ 
wrote  his  book,"  i.e.  as  the  woi-ds  imi»ly,  th«^  N-^ 
which  bears  his  name.     But  this  statement  cas:.ot 
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be  proved  to  havft  been  made  earlier  than   1550 
years  aft^r  the  d^Rth  of  ikmiiei ;   nod  unsupported 
as    it    w  by   reference   to  any   authority   of   any 
kind,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  creiiit,  even  if  it 
were  not  opposed  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
book  itsf'lf.     At  the  i-evival  of  learning,  an  opinion 
WHS    pn»pounded    by    Abitibanel,  a   learned   Jew, 
t  A.l>.  1508,  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written 
by   the  prophet  Jeromiah,  ar.d   this   opinion  w.-is 
adopted  by  Hugo  Giotius.     Notwithstanding  the 
eminence,  however,  of  these  writers,  this  opinion 
mu^it  be  rejected  as  hii^hly  improbable.     In  our 
own  time  the  most  pievalent  idea  in  the  Anglican 
Church  seem.s  to  have  been  that  the  fiiNt  twenty- 
Ibar  chapterM  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  were  written 
by  the  prophet  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  chapters 
1^  the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.     Two  circum- 
stances have  probably  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  this  opinion  at  the  present  day: — 1st,  the  growth 
of  &trict«'r  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of  knowing 
who  was  the  author  of  any  historical  work  which 
advances  claims  to  be  tru>tworthy ;  and  2ndly,  the 
lDisti*anslation  of  an  ambiguous  pa>sa;^e  iu  the  First 
Book  of  Chronicles  (xxix.  29).  respecting  the  author- 
ities for  the  life  of  David.     The  dx'st  point  requires 
no  comment.     On  the  second  point  it  is  to  be  ob- 
aenred  that  the  following  appears  to  be  the  con-ect 
traiishition  of  the  passage  iu  question : — **  Now  the 
history  of  David  first  and  last,  behold  it  is  written 
in  the  history  of  Samuel  the  seor,  and  in  the  history 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  history  of  Cad 
the  seer" — in  which  the  Hebrew  word  rf*6rrf,  here 
translated  **  history,"  has  the  same  meaning  given 
to  it  each  of  the  four  tim^s  that  it  is  used.     And  it 
may  be  deemed  morally  certain  that  this  pasi>age  of 
the  Chronicles  is  no  authority  for  the  supposition 
that,  when  it  was  written,  any  work  was  in  exist- 
ence of  which  either  Gad,  Nathan,  or  Samuel  was 
the  aathor.     2.    Although  the  authoiship  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  cannot  be  a^certaiued,  there  are 
aome  indicsitions  as  to  the  date  of  the  work.     And 
jet  even  on  this  point  no  precision  is  attainable. 
The  earliest  undeniable  external   evidence   of  the 
existence  of  the  book  would  seem  to  be  the  Greek 
trauslation  of  it  in  the  Septuagint.    The  exact  date, 
however,  of  the  translation  itself  is  uncertain.    The 
next  best  external  testimony  is  that  of  a  passage  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  ^ii.  13),  in  which  it 
is  said  of  Nehemiah,  that  *'  he,  founding  a  library, 
^thered  together  the  acts  of  the  kings,  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings 
concerning   the  holy  gifts."     Now,  although  this 
passage  cannot  be  relioi  on  for  proving  that  Nehe- 
miah himself  did  in  fact  ever  found  such  a  library, 
yet  It  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Acts  of 
the  Kings  were  in  existence  wlien  the  passage  was 
written ;  and  it  cannot  rea-'onabiy  be  doubt^  that 
this  phiafe  was   intenHeti  to  include  the  Book  of 
Stmnuel,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  two  first  Books 
of  Kings  in  the  Septuagint.    Hence  there  is  external 
evidence  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written  be- 
fore the  Second  Book  of  M:iccabees.     And  lastly, 
the  fsuwuge  in  the  Chronicles  already  quoted  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29)  seems  likewise  to  prove  exteraally  that  the 
Book  of  Samuel  was  written  before  the  Chronicles. 
In  this  case,  admitting  the  date  assigned,  on  internal 
grounds,  to  the  Chronicles  by  a  modern  Jewish 
writer  of  undoubted  learning  and  critical  powers, 
there  wonld  be  extenial  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel  earlier  than  247  B.C.,  though 
not  earlier  tlmn  312  B.C.,  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae. 
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If  the  internal  evidence  respecting  tlie  Book  of 
Samuel  is  examined,  there  are  indications  of  its 
having  been  written  some  centuries  earlier.  1.  The 
Book  of  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  written  at  a 
time  when  the  Pentateuch,  whether  it  was  or  wiis 
not  in  existence  in  its  pi^esent  form,  was  at  any  rate 
not  acted  on  as  the  rule  of  religious  observances. 
This  circumstance  points  to  the  date  of  the  Book  of 
Samuel  as  earlier  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah. 
2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  early  date  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  that  allusicms  in  it  even  to  the 
^istence  of  Moses  are  so  few.  After  the  return 
from  the  Captivity,  and  more  especially  after  the 
changes  introduced  by  Ezra,  Moses  became  that 
great  central  figure  in  the  thoughts  and  language 
of  devout  Jews  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  when 
all  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  and 
they  were  all  referred  to  him  as  the  divine  prophet 
who  communicated  them  directly  from  Jehovah. 
This  transcendent  importance  of  Moses  must  already 
have  commenced  at  the  finding  of  tlie  Book  of  the 
Law  at  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  Now  it  is  i-e- 
markable  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  the  hitftorical 
work  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  name  of 
Moses  occura  most  rarely.  To  a  religious  Jew, 
when  the  laws  of  tlie  Pentateuch  were  observed, 
Moses  could  not  fail  to  be  the  predominant  idea  in 
his  mind ;  but  Moses  would  not  necessarily  be  of 
equal  importance  to  a  Hebrew  historian  who  lived 
before  the  information  of  Josiah.  3.  it  tallies  with 
an  eaily  date  for  the  composition  of  the  Book  of 
.Simuel  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Hebrew  pixiee  in  the  golden  ago  of  Hebrew  lite- 
rature. In  prose  it  holds  the  same  place  which 
Joel  and  the  undisputed  prophecies  of  Isaiah  hold  in 
p<ietical  or  prophetical  language.  At  the  same 
time  this  aigument  from  language  must  not  be 
pushed  80  far  as  to  imply  that,  standing  alone,  it 
would  be  conclusive ;  for  some  writings,  the  date  of 
which  is  about  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  are  in  purH 
Hebrew.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  work  was  com- 
posed at  a  period  not  later  than  the  reformation  of 
Josiah — ?ay  B.C.  622 — the  question  aiises  as  to  the 
very  earliest  point  of  time  at  which  it  could  have 
existed  in  its  present  form  ?  And  the  answer  seems 
to  be,  that  the  earliest  period  was  subsequent  to 
the  secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (B.C.  975).  If  we 
go  beyond  this,  and  endeavour  to  assert  the  preci.se 
time  between  975  B.C.  and  622  B.C.,  when  it  was 
composed,  all  ceilain  indications  fail  us.  All  that 
can  lie  asserted  as  undeniable  is,  that  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  can  H»roely  hare  been  composed  later  than 
the  reformation  of  Josiah,  and  that  it  could  not 
have  existed  in  its  present  form  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Rehoboam.  It  is  to  be  added  that  no  gmit 
weight,  in  opposition  to  this  conclusion,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  death  of  David,  although  in  one 
passage  evidently  implied  (2  Sam.  v.  5),  is  not 
dii*ectly  recorded  in  the  Book  of  SamueL  From 
this  fact  Havernick  deems  it  a  certain  inference 
that  the  author  lived  not  long  af^er  the  death  of 
David.  But  this  is  a  very  slight  foundation  for 
such  an  inference.  In  this  absolute  ignorance  cf ' 
the  author's  name,  and  vague  knowledge  of  the 
date  of  the  work,  there  has  been  a  controversy 
whether  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  or  is  not  a  compila 
tion  from  pre-existing  documents ;  and  if  this  is 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  to  what  extent  the  work 
is  a  compilation.  It  is  not  intended  to  enter  fully 
here  into  this  controversy,  respecting  which  the 
reader  is  i-efeired  to  Dr.  D^ividaon's  Introduction  f^ 
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Vt4  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  London,  Longman,  1856,  in  which  this 
subject  is  dispassionately  and  fiiirl  j  treated.  Sources 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel. — Assuming  that  the  book 
is  a  cornpilatiou,  it  is  a  subject  of  rational  inquiry 
to  ascertain  the  materials  from  which  it  wac  com- 
posed. But  our  information  on  this  head  is  scanty. 
The  only  work  actually  quoted  in  this  book  is  the 
Book  of  Jasher ;  i.  e.  the  Book  of  the  Upright. 
Notwithstaodiog  the  great  learning  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  title  by  numerous  com- 
mentators, the  meaning  of  the  title  must  be  r^arded 
as  abetolutely  unknown,  and  the  character  of  the 
book  itself  as  uncertain.  The  best  conjecture 
hitherto  offered  as  an  induction  from  facts  is,  that 
it  was  a  Book  of  Poems ;  but  the  facts  are  too  few 
to  establish  this  as  a  positive  general  conclusion. 
Without  reference,  however,  to  the  Book  of  Jaaher, 
the  Book  of  i^amuel  contains  several  poetical  com- 
positions, on  each  of  which  a  few  observati<ms  may 
be  offered ;  commencing  with  the  poetiy  of  David. 
( 1 .)  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
ciiUed  '«  The  Bow."  (2.)  David's  Lamentation  on 
the  death  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  short 
poetical  ejaculation.  (3.p  2  Sam.  zxii.  A  Song 
of  David.  For  poetical  beauty,  the  song  is  well 
worthy  to  be  the  production  of  David.  The  fol- 
lowing difficulties,  however,  are  connected  with  it. 
(a.)  The  date  of  the  composition  is  assigned  to  the 
day  when  David  had  been  delivered  not  only  out 
of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  but  likewise  **out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul.'*  Now  David  reigned  forty  years 
atter  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  v.  4,  5),  and  it  was  us 
king  that  he  achieved  the  successive  conquests  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Psalm.  (6.)  In  the 
closing  verse  (2  Sam.  xxii.  51),  Jehovah  is  spoken 
of  as  showing  "  meicy  to  His  anointed,  unto  David 
an<l  his  seed  for  evermore."  'I'hese  words  would 
be  more  naturally  written  of  David  than  by  David. 
They  may,  however,  be  a  later  addition,  (c.)  In 
some  passages  of  the  Pi>alm,  the  strongest  assertions 
are  made  of  the  poet's  uprightness  and  purity. 
Now  it  is  a  subject  of  reasonable  surprise  that,  at 
any  period  after  the  painful  incidents  of  his  life  in 
the  matter  of  Uriah,  David  should  have  used  this 
language  conceiiiing  himself.  (4.)  A  song,  called 
*•  last  words  of  David,"  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2-7.  (5.)  One 
other  song  remains,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  per* 
])]exing  in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  This  is  the  Song 
of  Hannah,  a  wife  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10). 
Thenius  conjectures  that  it  was  written  by  David 
nfler  he  had  slain  Goliath,  and  the  Philistines  had 
been  defeated  in  a  great  battle.  There  is  no  his- 
toiical  wan-ant  for  iJiis  supposition  ;  but  the  song 
is  («rtainly  more  appropriate  to  the  victory  of 
David  over  Goliath,  thjin  to  Hannah's  having  given 
birth  to  a  child  under  the  circumstances  detailed  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Samuel.  It  would,  however, 
be  equally  appropriate  to  some  other  battles  of  the 
Israelites.  In  .advancing  a  single  step  beyond  the 
songs  of  the  Book  s}{  Samuel,  we  enter  into  the'region 
of  conjet'ture  as  to  the  materials  which  were  at  the 
command  of  the  author ;  and  in  points  which  arise 
lor  consideration,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  or  a  slight  balance  of  probabi- 
lities. For  example,  it  being  plain  that  in  some 
instances  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  same  trans- 
action, it  is  desirable  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
these  were  founded  on  distinct  written  documejits, 
or  on  distinct  oral  ti-aditions.     This  point  is  open  to 
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dispute ;  but  the  theory  of  written  docnnicnb  seems 
preferable.  In  the  absence  of  any  atmial  cridoKe 
on  this  point,  it  is  safer  tosoqpend  our  jodgBMotai 
to  whether  any  portion  of  the  Book  of  8amad  b 
founded  on  the  writing  of  a  oontemporaij,  er  on  s 
tradition  entitled  to  any  peculiar  cradit.  IVrla{ii 
the  two  conjectures  respecting  the  oompositioQ  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  which  are  most  entitled  to  eon- 
sidei-ation  are — 1st,  That  the  list  whidi  it  entsms 
of  officers  or  public  functionaries  ander  Ds^id  is 
the  result  of  contemporary  registraUon  ;  and  Sadly, 
That  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  the  oompilatioQ  elf 
some  one  connected  with  the  schools  of  the  pn> 
phets,  or  penetrated  by  their  spirit.  In  cwndnrina, 
it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  rerj  instmctife  to 
dii-ect  the  attention  to  the  passages  in  Samod  ssd 
the  Chronicles  which  treat  of  the  same  crats,  sad, 
generally,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  life  of  Dferil 
is  treated  in  the  two  histories.  A  oomparison  if 
the  two  works  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  stek 
of  the  Hebi-ew  mind  at  the  time  when  the  Beak 
of  Samuel  was  written,  compared  with  the  idas 

{)revalent  among  the  Jews  some  hundred  yaos 
ater,  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  (3n> 
nicies.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  the  nuDcrooi 
instances  wherein  there  is  a  close  vei-bal  a^reenat 
between  passages  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Chronidei, 
the  sound  condusioQ  seems  to  be,  that  the  Chro- 
nicles were  copied  from  Samuel,  and  not  that  both 
were  copied  from  a  oonmaon  original.  At  tbesuK 
time  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny,  and  it  wooM 
be  impossible  to  disprove,  that  the  compiler,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Book  of  Samuel,  made  use  of  other  \» 
torical  documents  which  are  no  longer  in  ertsteaff. 

Sanabai'far.  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esd.  U.  12, 15). 

SuiAbai'ianii.  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esd.  vi  18, 
20). 

San'asib.  The  sons  of  Sanasib  were  priesb  vk 
i"eturned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  24). 

Sanbal'lat.  A  Moabite  of  Horonaim,  as  sppoDi 
by  his  designation  **  Sanballat  tlie  Iloronite"  (N<k. 
ii.  10,  19,  xiii.  28).  All  that  we  know  d  hm 
from  Scripture  is  that  he  had  apparoitly  some  dril 
or  military  command  in  Samaria,  in  the  servke  of 
Artaxerzes  (Neh.  iv.  2),  and  that,  from  the  momcct 
of  Nehemiah*s  arrival  in  Judaea,  he  set  himsdf  is 
oppose  every  measure  for  the  welfare  of  JerusalcB, 
and  was  a  constant  advei-sary  to  the  Tirdiatfas. 
His  companions  in  this  hocitilitj  were  Tobish  tk 
Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian  (Neh.  n.  IS, 
iv.  7).  For  the  details  of  their  opposition  tbt 
reader  is  refeiTed  to  the  articles  Neuemiah  and 
Nehemiah,  Book  of,  and  to  Neh.  ri.  The  otl? 
other  incident  in  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  thebi$b- 
prie^t's  family  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  vitk 
one  of  the  gi-andsons  of  Eliashib,  which,  from  tk 
similar  connexion  formed  by  Tobiah  the  Ammocitf 
(Neh.  xiii.  4),  appears  to  have  been  part  of  » 
settled  policy  concerted  between  Eliashib  anJ  t^e 
Samaritan  faction.  The  expulsion  from  the  pri«t- 
hood  of  the  guilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Kehenmh 
must  have  still  further  widened  the  breach  betwetn 
him  and  Sanballat,  and  between  the  two  parties  ri 
the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the  >cripcurai 
narrative  ends — owing,  probably,  to  Neheinisk's 
return  to  Persia — and  with  it  likewise  our  know- 
ledge of  Sanballat. 

SandaL  I'he  sandal  appears  to  have  been  tb< 
article  oi-dinarily  used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protKt- 
ing  the  feet.  It  consisted  simply  of  a  sole  sttacM 
to  the  foot  by  thongs.    The  Hebrew  teim  m*ai  lo- 
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per  HUM  bong  tlut  of  | 

!  foot  with  Ilu»gi;  vfl  ' 
he  thong  (A.  V.  "ihoe- 
»(GtB.    ■      -~     ■ 


S7;  Huk  i.  7).  The  Gntk  temi  iwitiiiia  pro- 
parlf  ^plia  to  the  hikU  odiuiielf ,  *e  it  Eonuii 
whit  ii  bouad  unfrr  the  foot ;  but  do  ttnn  an  be 
Ud  on  the  UM  of  the  tens  b;  the  Aleundrine 
wrilen.  A  ilmilu'  obwrrntion  ^plia  to  aairSir 
Xiar.  We  lain  from  Cha  Tilmudiiti  that  the 
DMlerHdi  emploTed  in  the  mutrnctioii  of  the  *aie 
wen  either  lollicr,  lelt,  cloCh,  or  xMd,  uid  tiut  it 
hod  with  iron.  In  l^yptTinoai 
id  pHppiii 


Aufm  •rood  or  leilber  w 


to  leither,  i 
mpIoysL  Id  Egrpt 
■uallj  turned  up  M  the  t«  like 
ooi  •taitCB,  though  other  fbrnu,  rounded  and  pointed, 
an  abo  eihibit^  In  Amjrit,  the  bed  and  the  tide 
of  the  foot  were  endued,  and  lomelinHi  the  andal 
•narted  oT  little  elae  than  thii.  SnDdali  were 
worn  by  all  nleura  of  lodetj  in  PaleitiDe,  eren  b; 
lb*  Ttrjr  poor  (Am.  Tiii.  6).  and  both  tlie  landkl 
and  Iba  thong  or  ■hoe'lalchet  were  K>  chop  and 

faMlgntfitint  thing  (Gen.  liv.  i3;  licdui.  (Iri.  IS). 


Tbey  were  not,  howerer,  worn  at  all  penodt ;  they 
vera  diepeoaed  with  in-doon,  and  weio  only  pot 
on  hf  penone  about  to  undertake  eome  boHDeu 
awBj  fiam  their  homei ;  luch  as  a  military  eiped- 
ition  [Ii.  T.  27 ;  Eph.  ri.  15),  or  a  jouruey  (Ex. 
zu.  11 ;  Jodi.  ii.  5,  13;  Acts  xii.  8):  on  lucli 
occaiiani  penon*  carried  an  eitn  pair.  During 
DMBl-timn  the  Teet  were  andoubtedly  uncoTertd,  ai 
imi>)iedinLukeTii.38i  Johniiii.  5,  6.  It  wa>  a 
murk  of  tvtei-eucc  to  cait  off  the  ahoet  in  ipproadiing 
aplaceorpenonofeminentianctityCEi.  iii.  5;  Joali. 
T.  15).  It  wu  alto  an  indication  ofviolent  emotion, 
«r  of  mourning,  if  a  pei>an  appeared  bareloat  in 
public  (2  Sam.  it.  30 ;  I>.  u.  2 ;  Ei:  idv.  17, 
2.<{).  To  any  or  to  unlocae  a  peiwn'a  landa]  vu 
•  menial  oHice  betokening  gmt  inferiority  on  the 
putof  thepeiioapei-runninglt(llBtt.iii.lI;  Mark 
i.  7  ;  John  i.  27  ;  Ada  liii.  2b).  Tt»  eipreuton  in 
Pa.  li.  8.  oiii.  9,  "  orer  Edoio  E^fat  out  my 
ihoe,"  (Tidenlly  i^iha  the  iub^ieMto  of  that 
conntrj,  but  the  eiact  point  of  the  oompariMui  it 
obMDre.  The  lua  of  the  ihoe  Id  the  tianafer  of 
property  in  noticed  in  Ruth  iT.  7,  8. 

lilitdrim  (iwcuratelj  SanfaedriD),  called  alio 
in  the  Talmud  tlit  great  Sanhtdrai,  the  lupieme 
council  of  the  Jewiih  people  in  the  tiiD*  of  Chriat 
ftnd  earlier.  1.  Theor^inof  thiaaaiembly is tnoed 
in  the  Mishu  {Sanlmilr.  i.  6)  to  the  ierenty  elden 
whom  Muiei  wu  directed  (Num.  li.  16,  ITJ  to 


'tymology  of  th 
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■ill I  jit II  with  him  in  the  nrannneDl  of  the 
lii-BcUtei.  nil  bedjr  coDtiniMd  to  eibt,  xxenlhig 
to  tbe  fiabUniol  aacoimt*,  down  to  the  cloie  of  the 
Jewiih  cominonwealth.  Sine*  thetimeof  Votitiua 
it  bai  been  gnmmlly  admitted  that  tht  Inboial 
eatabliihed  by  Ueaefl  waf  probably  temporary,  and 
did  not  continue  to  eiiil  after  the  laraalite*  hid 
entered  Palatine.  In  the  hick  of  definite  hiitorical 
itbnniUoD  ai  to  the  eitabliihment  of  the  Siohed- 
only  be  mid  iu  general  that  the  Greek 

Macedonian  luprem  icy  in  Pileitine, 

the  lilencc  of  Philo,  Joaej^ui,  and  the  Hiihnn 

the  constJCutioD  of  the  Saobedrim,  we 

_  I  to   depend    upon   the   few    inddeatn! 

gatbo-  that  it  conililad  of  chief  prieila,  or  the 
hesdi  of  the  twenty-four  dauei  into  which  the 
priati  were  dirided,  elden,  men  of  ue  and  operi- 
•nce,  and  icribei,  Uwyen,  or  thoee  leanted  id  the 
Jewiih  law  (Hatt.  uri.  57.  59  ;  Uarlc  xr.  1 ;  Luke 
uii.  SS ;  Am  t.  21).  2.  Tbe  nanbtr  of  numtxrf 
i*  ninally  given  ai  KTeoty-ooe,  hut  thii  it  a  point 
00  which  there  ie  not  a  perfect  agreement  among 
the  laun«I.  Tbe  preiident  of  thii  body  wu  ityleil 
Naii,  and,  accDiding  to  Uaimonidee,  wu  choeen  ou 
account  of  hia  eminanoe  in  worth  and  wiadou. 
Often,  if  not  ganerally,  thb  pre-eminence  wu  !••■ 
corded  to  th*  htgh-prieit.  Tha  vice-preiident, 
called  m  the  Tahnnd  ■■  lather  of  the  houae  of  judg- 
ment," ant  at  the  right  band  of  the  preiidenL 
Some  writara  apeak  of  a  aecoud  Tice-preiideot,  but 
thia  ia  not  inliidently  oonfimiad.  While  in  eeaiou 
the  Sanhedrim  lat  in  the  fbim  of  a  faalf-dnde. 
3.  The  plaa  in  which  the  UMioDa  of  th*  San- 
hedrim wen  ordinarily  held  waa,  accoHing  to  the 
Talmud,  a  hall  called  GaititA,  luppcMd  I7  Light- 
foot  to  hare  been  eituited  in  the  louth-eait  comer 
of  one  of  the  courta  near  the  Temple  building,  lu 
■pecial  eiigeuciei,  however,  it  lecmi  to  hare  ntat  iu 
the  residence  of  tbe  high-pri»t  (Matt  nri.  S  . 
Forty  yean  be&re  the  deatniction  of  Jeruialem,  and 
GouK^uenlJy  while  the  Saviour  wu  teaching  in 
Paleitine.  the  K»iou  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  re- 
Duved  from  the  hail  Galiith  to  a  tomewhat  gicaler 
diatance  from  the  temple  building,  although  itill 
on  Ut  Uoriah.  Afler  wveral  other  chacgei,  ita 
•eat  wu  finally  eitabliabW  at  TIberiu.  At  a 
judicial  body  the  Sanhedrim  coutitutcd  a  iapreme 
court,  to  which  belongKl  in  the  Bnt  inatance  tlie 
trial  of  a  tribe  fallen  into  idotatty,  talae  prophotA, 
and  the  high-prioit;  alio  the  other  prieati.  A* 
an  idminiitJ'ative  coundl  it  detennined  other  im- 
portant  malten.  Jeeui  wu  arraigned  before  thi 
bodyu  a  &iie  prophet  (John  li.  47).  and  Pelei. 
Jofao,  Stephen,  and  Paul  aa  tev^eia  of  ermr  and 
deceiveit  of  tbe  people-  From  Acta  ii.  2  it  «p- 
pmn  that  the  Sanhedrim  eierdaed  a  degree  of 
authority  beyond  the  limit*  of  Paleatine.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jenualem  Geman  tiie  power  of  inflictii^ 
capital  puniihmeut  nu  taken  away  irom  thii 
tribunal  forty  yeara  belon  the  deitTuctian  of  Jeru- 
ialem. With  thii  agree*  the  aoiwer  of  the  Jews 
10  Pilate  (John  lii.  31).  The  Talmod  alu  men- 
tiona  a  Uuer  SinAtdriBi  of  twenty-three  memben 
in  every  city  in  Falatine  in  which  were  sot  lot 


.  one  of  the  towni  in  the  MDlh  dis- 
trict of  Jndah,  named  in  Joah.  iv.  31  only.  Tbe 
town*  of  thii  district  are  not  distributed  into  (mail 
group*,  like  those  of  the  highlaudi  or  the  Sbefelah ; 
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and  as  only  very  few  of  them  have  been  yet  identi- 
tied,  we  have  nothing  to  guide  U8  to  the  position  of 
Siuasannah.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by 
any  exploi-er,  ancient  or  modem. 

Saph,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  giant  slain  by  Sib> 
bechai  the  Hushathite  (2  a»ra.  xxi.  18).  In  1  Chr. 
XX.  4  he  is  called  6ippai. 

Sa'phat    Shephatiaii  2  (1  Esd.  v.  9). 

Sai^ti'as.    Shephatiaii  2  (1  Ead.  viii.  34). 

Sapheth.     Shbphatiap  (1  Esd.  v.  33). 

Sa'phir,  one  of  the  villages  addressed  by  the 
Prophet  Micah  (i.  11),  but  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. By  Euijcbius  and  Jerome  it  is  described  as 
"  in  the  mountain  district  between  Eleutheropolis 
and  Ascalon."  lu  this  direction  a  village  calied 
eS'Sawdfir  still  exists  (or  rather  three  of  that  name, 
two  with  afii:i;es),  possibly  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Saphir.  Es-Sairdjir  lies  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Ascalon,  and  about  twelve  W. 
of  Beit-Jibrin^  to  the  right  of  the  coast^road  from 
Gaza.  Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  Saber,  close  to 
Savifir.  Schwarz  suggests  the  village  of  Safiriyeh, 
a  couple  of  miles  N.W.  of  Lydda  (136). 

Sapphi'ra,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  and  the  particip- 
ator both  in  his  guilt  and  in  his  punishment  (Acts 
V.  I-IO). 

Sappihire  (Heb.  s^pptr),  a  precious  stone,  appar- 
ently of  a  bright  blue  colour  (see  Ex.  xxiv.  10). 
The  sappir  was  the  second  stone  in  the  second  row 
of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  18);  it 
was  extremely  pi-ecious  (Job  xxviii.  16)^  it  was  one 
of  the  precious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ex.  xxviii.  13).  Notwithstanding  the  identity 
of  name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  irdir^€tpoSf 
and  sapphinu  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  the  sapphirus  of  the  ancients  was 
not  our  gem  of  that  name,  viz.  the  azure  or  indigo- 
blue,  crystnlline  variety  of  Corundum,  but  our 
Lapis-lazuH  (  UHra^mnrine).  It  is,  however,  not 
so  certain  that  the  Sappir  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is 
identical  with  the  Lapis-lnzuli.  Roseumtiller  and 
Bmun  argue  in  favour  of  its  being  our  sapphire  or 
precious  Corundum.  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  this 
iMtter  o{Mnion,  but  are  unable  to  come  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Sa'ra.  1.  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham  (Heb. 
xi.  1 1 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  6).— 2.  The  daughter  of  ft^el, 
in  the  apocryphal  histoiy  of  Tobit. 

Sarabi'as.    Sherebiaii  (1  Esd.  ix.  48). 

Sa'rah.  1.  The  wife  of  Abraham,  and  mother 
of  li^aac.  Of  her  biiih  and  pai'entuge  we  have  no 
certain  account  in  Scripture.  Her  mime  is  first 
introduced  in  Gen.  xi.  29,  as  follows :  "  Abram  and 
Nahor  took  them  wives:  the  name  of  Abram's  wife 
was  Sai*ai ;  and  the  name  of  Nahor's  wife  was  Mil- 
cah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah 
and  the  father  of  Iscah."  In  Gon.  xx.  12,  Abmham 
speaks  of  her  as  "  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  the 
same  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother."  The  common  Jewish  trailition  is  that 
Sanii  is  the  same  as  Iscah,  tiie  daughter  of  Haran, 
and  the  sister  of  Lot.  The  change  of  her  name 
iVom  **  Sami  '*  to  **  Sarah  "  was  made  at  the  same 
time  that  Abram's  name  was  chanjwi  to  Abraham, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision between  him  and  God.  That  the  name 
"Sarah"  signifies  "princess"  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  the  meaning  of  "  Sarai "  is  still 
a  subject  of  controversy.  The  older  interpretera 
suppose  it  to  mean  **my  princess.**  Her  history 
is  of  ooui-se  that  of  Abraham.     She  came  with  him 


from  Ur  to  Haran,  firom  Haran  to  Ganasn,  ad 
accompanied  him  in  all  the  wanderings  of  lus  tifr. 
Her  only  independent  action  is  the  dcDMmd  tint 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cast  oat.  The  tinei 
In  whidi  she  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the 
history  are  the  times  when  Abraham  was  Mgoun* 
ing,  first  in  Egypt,  then  in  Gerar,  and  wliere  Sanh 
shared  his  deceit  towards  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii.  11-15) 
and  towards  Abiroelech  (Gen.  xx.  9-11).  She  died 
at  Hebron  at  the  age  of  127  years,  28  years  before 
her  husband,  and  was  buried  by  him  in  the  cave  «/ 
Machpelah.  She  is  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  ss  s 
type  of  conjugal  obedience  in  1  Pet.  iii.  6,  and  u 
one  of  the  types  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  11. "-S.  Serab, 
the  daughter  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  46). 

Saxa'i,  the  original  name  of  Sarah,  the  wift  af 
Abmham.  It  is  alwajrs  used  in  the  history  froa 
Gen.  xi.  29  to  xvii.  15,  when  it  was  chai^  to 
Sai-ah.  The  meaning  of  the  name  mpeart  to  be, « 
Ewald  has  suggested,  **  contentious, 

Sarai'as.  1.  Seraiah,  the  high-priest  (1  Eid. 
V.  5).— 2.  Seraiah,  the  father  of  Exra  (1  Id. 
vHi.  1  ;  2  Esd.  i.  1). 

Sar'axnel,  the  name  of  the  place  in  whieh  tk 
assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held  at  which  the  higb- 
priesthood  was  conferred  upon  Simon  Maecabseos 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  28).  Some  have  treated  it  a»  a  on^ 
ruption  of  Jerusalem,  but  this  is  inadmissible.  Hie 
following  are  some  of  the  other  conjectures: — 1. 
Hahatsar  Millo,  "  the  court  of  Millo."  2.  A- 
hatsar  Am  El^  **  the  coui-t  of  the  peonle  of  Ged, 
that  is,  the  great  coart  of  the  Temple.  3.  E^- 
shaar  Am  El^  "  the  gate  of  the  people  of  God.** 
4.  Haaaoar  Am  El,  "prince  of  the  people  of  God,* 
as  if  not  the  name  of  a  place,  but  the  title  of  Simss. 
None  of  these  explanations,  however,  can  be  ic- 
garded  as  entirely  satisfactory. 

Sa'raph.  Mentioned  in  1  Chr.  iv.  22,  aaHag 
the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah. 

Sarche'doniis,  a  collateral  form  of  the  nan 
Esar-haddon  (Tob.  i.  21). 

Sarde'iis.    Aziza  (I  Esd.  ix.  28). 

Sardine,  Sardins  (Heb.  ddvm),  is,  according  tt 
the  LXX.  and  Joseph  us,  the  correct  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  term  (which  occurs  in  Elx.  xxviii.  17, 
xxxix.  10  ;  Ez.  xxviii.  13)  as  the  name  of  the  stoee 
which  occupied  fhc  first  place  in  the  first  row  •( 
the  high-priest's  breastplate.  In  Rev.  iv.  3,  St 
John  declares  that  he  whom  he  saw  sitting  on  the 
heavenly  throne  **  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasp*T 
and  a  sardine  stone."  The  sixth  foundation  of  the 
wail  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  a  aardius  (Rev. 
xxi.  20).  There  can  scai-cely  be  a  doubt  that  either 
the  sard  or  the  sardonvx  is  the  stone  denoted  br 
ddem.  The  sard,  which  is  a  superior  variety  ol 
agate,  has  long  been  a  favourite  stone  for  the  cb- 
j^mver's  art.  Sards  differ  in  colour :  there  is  a 
bright  red  variety  which,  in  Pliny's  time,  was  the 
most  esteemed,  and  perhaps  the  Heb.  Sdcmy  from  s 
root  which  means  '*  to  be  red/'  pointf  to  this  kind. 

Sar'difl,  a  city  situated  about  two  miles  to  the 
south  of  tlie  river  Hermus,  just  below  the  range  of 
Tmolus  (Bos  Dcujh),  on  a  spur  of  which  it*  acro- 
polis was  built.  It  was  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Lydia.  Sardis  was  in  very  early  timet, 
l)oth  from  the  extremely  fertile  character  of  the 
neighbouring  region,  and  fi-om  ita  convenient  po»i- 
tiou,  a  commercial  mart  of  imix>rtance.  Chestnnts 
were  first  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  1^ 
art  of  dyeing  wool  is  said. by  Pliny  to  have  been 
invented  there ;   and  at  any  rate  Sardis  was  thi 
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CBtrep6t  of  the  dyed  woollen  manufiictures.  Sardis 
too  was  the  place  where  the  metal  electrum  wait 
procured ;  and  it  was  thither  that  the  Spartans 
•ent,  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  to  purchase  gold  for 
te  purpose  of  gilding  the  lace  of  the  Apollo  at 
jMnydae.  Sardis  recovered  the  privil^e  of  muni- 
cipal goTemment  (and,  as  was  alleged  several  ceu- 
tuies  afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sanctuary)  upon 
its  .surrender  to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  its  tor- 
tunes  for  the  next  three  hundred  years  are  very 
«>bacure.  It  changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the 
contests  between  the  dynasties  which  arose  afler  the 
death  of  Alexander.  In  the  year  214  B.C.  it  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  army  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  After  the  ruin  of  Antiochus's  fortunes  it 
passed,  with  the  rest  of  Asia  on  that  side  of  Tauiiis, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Itings  of  Pergamus,  whose 
interests  led  them  to  divert  the  course  of  traffic 
between  Asia  and  Europe  away  fi*om  Sardis.  Its 
productive  soil  must  always  have  continued  a  source 
ok*  wealth ;  but  its  importance  as  a  central  mart 
wp^ean  to  have  diminished  from  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander.  Of  tlie  few  inscri{>* 
tkns  which  have  been  discovered,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empii-e.  Yet  there 
still  exist  considerable  remains  of  the  earlier  days. 
The  massive  temple  of  Cybele  still  bears  witness  in 
its  fi^agmentary  remains  to  the  wealth  and  archi- 
tectural skill  of  the  people  that  raised  it.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  acropolis,  overlooking  the  valley 
fii  the  Hermus,  is  a  theati-e  near  400  feet  in  dia- 
meter, attached  to  a  stadium  of  about  1000.  This 
probably  was  erected  after  the  restoration  of  Sardis 
by  Alexander.  The  modem  name  of  the  ruins  at 
Ssrdis  is  Sert'Kalessi,  Travellers  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  locality,  on  approaching  it  from 
the  N.W.,  as  that  of  complete  solitude.  The  Pac- 
tokuB  is  a  mere  thread  of  water,  all  but  evanescent 
In  summer  time.  The  Wadis-tchai  (Hermus),  in 
the  ndghbourhood  of  the  town,  is  between  50  and 
60  yards  wide,  and  nearly  3  feet  deep.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was  desolated 
bj  an  earthquake.  The  whole  &oe  of  the  country 
is  said  to  have  been  changed  by  this  convulsion. 
In  the  case  of  Sardis  the  calamity  was  increased  by 
a  pestilential  fever  which  followed.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  included  in  the  same  oonventus  juri- 
dicMB  with  Philadelphia.  The  only  passage  in  which 
Sardis  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Kev.  iii.  1-6. 

Bar'ditet,  th*,  descendants  of  Sered  the  son  of 
Zebttlun  (Nnm.  xxvi.  26). 

flldonyx  is  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  once  only, 
ris.  in  Rev.  xxi.  20.  The  sardonyx  consists  of 
**  a  white  opaque  layer,  superimposed  upon  a  red 
trsnaparent  stratum  of  the  true  red  sard  "  (King, 
Antique  Genu,  p.  9).  It  is,  like  the  sard,  merely 
a  variety  of  agate,  and  is  frequently  employed  by 
aogravers  for  the  purposes  of  a  signet-ring. 

8an'a,  one  of  the  five  scribes  **  ready  to  write 
swiftly"  whom  Esdras  was  commanded  to  take 
(2  Esd.  xiv.  24). 

Sarep'ta,  the  Greek  form  of  £he  name  Zare- 
PHATii  (Luke  iv.  26). 

Bar'gOll  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian 
kiDgs.  His  name  is  read  in  the  native  inscriptions 
as  Sargina,  while  a  town  which  he  built  and  called 
after  himself  (now  Khoi-sabad)  was  known  as 
Sarg^n  to  the  Arabian  geographers.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  name  only  once  in  Scripture  (Is.  xx.  1). 
Vilringa,  Oflerhaus,  Eichhom,  and  Hupfeld,  identi- 
iisd  him  with  Shalmaneser ;  Giotius,  Lowth,  and 
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Keil,  with  Sennacherib ;  Perizonins,  Kalinsky,  and 
Michaelis,  with  Esarhaddon.  All  the>e  conjcrtuitm 
are  now  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  A&syiian  in- 
scriptions, which  prove  Sargon  to  have  bet'n  dis- 
tinct from  th^  several  mouaix:hs  naro&l,  atui  nx  his 
place  in  the  list  between  Shalmaneser  and  ^^ell- 
nacherib.  He  was  certainly  Seuiuich<'rib's  fath«*r, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  his 
immediate  predecesaior.  Ht^  aitt-eiided  the  thione  of 
Assyria,  as  we  gather  from  his  aunals,  in  the  same 
year  that  Merodach-Baladan  ivsc(>iidHl  the  throne  t>f 
Habylon,  which,  accordmg  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  was 
B.C.  721.  He  seems  to  have  l>een  an  Uhurinr. 
Sargon  was  undoubtedly  a  givat  and  succes^tul 
warrior.  In  his  annals,  which  cover  a  ayaxce  of 
fifteen  years  (from  B.C.  721  to  it.c.  706).  he  pves 
an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditions  again>t  Bahy> 
Ionia  and  Susiana  on  the  south,  Meiiia  oa  the  east, 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia  towards  the  noilh,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  towards  the  we^t  and 
the  south-west.  In  this  last  direction  he  seems  to 
have  waged  three  wars — one  iu  his  second  year 
(B.C.  720),  for  the  possession  of  Gaza ;  another  in 
his  sixth  year  (B.C.  715),  when  Egypt  itself  was 
the  object  of  attack;  and  a  thiixl  iu  his  ninth  (li.c. 
712),  when  the  special  subject  of  contention  was 
Ashdod,  which  Sai'gon  took  by  one  of  his  gt;nerals. 
This  is  the  event  which  causes  the  mention  of  Siir- 
gon's  name  in  Scripture.  The  year  of  the  attack, 
being  B.c.  712,  would  fall  into  the  rnign  of  the  Hrj^t 
Ethiopian  king,  Sabaco  I.,  who  probably  conqueied 
Egypt  in  B.C.  714.  It  is  not  as  a  warrior  only 
that  Sargon  deserves  special  mention  among  the 
Assyrian  kings.  He  was  also  the  builder  of  u^^ieful 
works,  and  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces.  He  probal>ly  reigned  nineteen 
years,  from  B.C.  721  to  B.C.  702,  when  he  left  the 
throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated  Sennacherib. 

Sa'rid,  a  chief  landmaik  of  the  tenitoiy  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  10,  12).  All  that  cm  be 
gathered  of  its  position  is  that  it  lay  to  the  west  of 
Chisloth-Tabor. 

Baron,  the  district  in  which  Lydda  stood  (Acts 
ix.  35  only) ;  the  Sharon  of  the  0.  T. 

Saro'thie.  **  The  sons  of  Sarothie"  are  among 
the  sons  of  the  seiTants  of  Solomon  who  i^turned 
with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 

Sar'seohim,  one  of  the  generals  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's army  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer. 
xxxix.  3).  He  appeaia  to  have  held  ihe  office  of 
chief  eunuch.  In  Jer.  xxxix.  13,  Nebushasban  is 
called  Rab-saris,  '^  chief  eunuch;"  and  the  question 
aiises  whether  Nebushasban  and  Sarsechim  may  not 
be  names  of  the  same  person.  In  Gesenius'  T/m?- 
taurus  it  is  conjectured  that  Sarsecliim  and  Hab< 
saris  may  be  identical,  and  both  titles  of  the  same 
ofiice. 

Sa'mch.    Seruo  the  son  of  Reu  ^Luke  iii.  35). 

Sa'tan.  The  word  itself,  the  Hebrew  sd/dn,  is 
simply  an  *'  advei-sary,"  and  is  so  used  in  1  Sam. 
xxix.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  22;  I  K.  v.  4,  xi.  14,  2S  2b; 
Num.  xxii.  22,  32  ;  Ps.  dx.  6.  This  original  sense 
is  still  found  in  our  Loixl*8  application  of  the  name 
to  St.  Peter  in  Matt  xvi.  23.  it  is  used  as  a 
proper  name  or  title  only  four  times  in  the  O.  T. 
viz.  (with  the  ailicle)  in  Job  i.  6,  12,  ii.  1,  Zech. 
iii.  1,  and  (without  the  aiiicle)  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  It 
is  with  the  scriptural  revelation  on  the  subject 
that  we  are  hei  e  concerned ;  and  it  is  clear,  from 
this  simple  enumeration  of  passages,  that  it  is  to  be 
ought  in  the  New,  rather  than  in  the  Old  Te&ta- 
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roent.  It  divides  iteelf  Mtorally  into  the  coostdenip 
tion  of  his  existence,  his  nature,  and  his  power  and 
action.— (A.)  Hi8  Extbtekob. — It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  prove,  that,  in  various  degrees  of 
clearness,  the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of  Evil 
is  revealed  again  and  again  in  Scripture.  Every 
quality,  every  action  which  can  indicate  personality, 
is  attributed  to  him  in  language  whidi  cannot  be 
explained  away.  The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its 
inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  evil  is  generally  towards 
one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  The  first  is  to  con- 
sider evil  as  a  negative  imperfection,  arising,  in 
some  unknown  and  inexplicable  way,  from  the 
nature  of  matter,  or  from  some  disturbing  influ- 
ences whidi  limit  the  action  of  gooduets  on  earth. 
The  other  is  the  old  Persian  or  Manichaean  hypo- 
thesis, which  traces  the  existence  of  evil  to  a  rival 
Creator,  not  subordinate  to  the  Creator  of  Good, 
though  perhaps  inferior  to  Him  in  power,  and  des- 
tined to  be  overcome  by  Uim  at  last.  The  Revela- 
tion of  Scripture,  speaking  with  authority,  meets 
the  truth,  and  removes  the  error,  inherent  in  both 
these  hypotheses.  It  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  perfect  supremacy  of  God,  so  that  under  His 
permission  aloue,  and  for  His  inscrutable  purposes, 
evil  is  allowed  to  exist  (see  fer  example  I^v.  xvi. 
4;  Is.  xlv.  7 ;  Am.  iii.  6;  comp.  Bom.  ix.  2*2,  23). 
It  r^ards  this  evil  as  an  anomaly  and  corruption, 
to  be  taken  away  by  a  new  manifestation  of  Divine 
Love  in  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement.  The  con- 
quest of  it  began  virtually  in  God's  ordinance  afler 
the  Fall  itself,  was  effected  actually  on  the  Cross, 
and  shall  be  perfected  in  its  results  at  the  Judgment 
Day.  Still  i^cripture  recognises  the  existence  of  evil 
in  the  world,  not  only  as  felt  in  outwaiti  circum- 
stances (**  the  world  "),  and  as  inborn  in  the  soul 
of  man  ("  the  flesh  "),  but  also  as  proceeding  from 
the  influence  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  exercising  that 
mysterious  power  of  free  will,  which  God's  rational 
ci-eatures  possess,  to  rebel  against  Him,  and  to 
diaw  others*  into  the  same  rebellion  ("  the  devil"). 
In  aocoixiance  with  the  **  economy  "  and  progressive- 
i)««6  of  God's  revelation,  the  existence  of  Satan  is 
but  giudually  i-evealed.  In  the  first  entrance  of 
evil  into  the  world,  the  temptation  is  refen-ed  only 
to  the  serpent.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensation,  this  vague 
and  im^ierfect  revelation  of  the  Source  of  Evil  alone 
was  given.  The  Source  of  all  Good  is  set  forth  in 
all  His  supreme  and  unapproachable  Majesty ;  evil 
is  known  negatively  as  the  falling  away  from  Him. 
The  Book  of  Job  stands,  in  any  case,  alone  on  the 
basis  of  **  natural  religion,"  apait  from  the  gradual 
and  oi^erly  evolutions  of  the  Mosaic  revelation.  In 
it,  for  the  Hrst  time,  we  And  a  distinct  mention  of 
**  Satan,"  the  "  adversary  "  of  Job.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  i-emark  the  emphatic  stress  laid  on  his 
subordinate  position,  on  the  abnence  of  all  but  del^- 
ated  power,  of  all  terror,  and  all  giandeur  in  his 
character.  It  is  especially  remarkable  that  no  power 
of  spintual  influence,  but  only  a  power  over  out- 
ward circumstances,  is  attributed  to  him.  The 
Captivity  brought  the  Israelites  face  to  fece  with 
the  great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mythology,  the 
conflict  of  Ormuxd  w^ith  Ahriman,  the  co-ordinate 
^^pirit  of  Evil.  In  the  books  written  afler  the 
Captivity  we  have  again  the  name  of  **  Satan" 
twice  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxi.  I ;  Zech.  iii.  1,  2) ; 
but  it  M  confessed  by  all  that  the  Satan  of  Scrip- 
ture bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Persian  Ahriman. 
His  subordination  and  inferiority  are  as  strongly 
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marked  as  ever.  In  the  iBterml  between  die  Old 
and  New  Test,  the  Jewish  mind  had  paadcndfia 
the  scanty  revdations  already  given  of  evil  spiritDal 
influence.  But  the  Apocryphal  Books  (as,  fer  ci- 
ample,  Tobit  and  Judith),  wlule  dwi^ling  en 
'*  demons,"  have  no  notkse  of  Satan.  Ite  shm 
may  be  observed  of  Josepbus.  But,  wUle  a  Bsai 
of  feble  and  snpevetition  grew  up  on  the  fOKia. 
sulgect  of  evil  spiritual  influence,  still  the  cxislcnee 
and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in  the  baekgiuand, 
felt,  but  not  understood.  The  N.  T.  first  Ivinfi  it 
plainly  forward.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Coyl, 
when  he  appears  as  the  perinoal  tenpCer  of  ssr 
Lord,  through  all  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apsei- 
lypae,  it  is  asserted  or  implied,  again  sod  i^aia,  m 
a  femiliar  and  important  truth.  Withoot  dweUis; 
on  other  passages,  the  phiin,  solemn,  and  onoMli- 
phorical  woi-ds  of  John  viii.  44,  most  be  sufficMBt 
— (B.)  His  Nature.— Of  the  nature  and  mgmL 
state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in  Scriptmc  Be 
is  spoken  of  as  a  "  spirit"  in  Eph.  ii.  2,  as  flu 
prince  or  ruler  of  the  **  deoMos  "  in  MatL  xii.  24- 
26,  and  as  having  **  angds  "  subject  to  him  in  Mstt. 
XXV.  41 ;  Rev.  xiL  7,  9.  The  whole  descriptiea  «f 
his  power  implies  spiritnal  nature  and  spiritual  w 
fluenos.  We  oonclnde  tlierefort  that  ha  was  tf 
angelic  nature,  a  rational  and  qiiritaal  cntftun, 
superhuman  in  power,  wisdom,  and  energy;  sndsiC 
only  so,  but  an  archangel,  one  of  the  **  prineei''tf 
heaven.  We  cannot,  oif  course,  conrdTC  that  an- 
thing  essentially  and  originally  evil  was  cnalid  bf 
God.  We  can  only  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Sstaa 
w  a  fellen  angel,  who  once  had  a  time  of  profastia, 
but  whose  condemnation  is  now  irrevocably  fiaii 
But  of  the  time,  cause,  and  nianner  of  his  tf. 
Scriptm^  tells  us  scarcely  anything.  It  liarts  ili 
diM'Josures,  as  always,  to  that  which  wa  need  Is 
know.  The  passage  on  which  all  the  hhric  sf  In- 
dition  and  poetry  has  been  raised  is  Rev.  xiL  7,  L 
Whatever  be  the  mesning  of  this  pasraice,  it  is  eo^ 
tain  that  it  cannot  i-efer  to  the  original  fell  «f 
Satan.  The  only  other  passage  which  refers  to  ike 
fall  of  the  angels  is  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  with  the  paialkl 
passage  in  Jude  6.  Here  i^in  the  passage  b  urn- 
terious;  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  eoBMkr 
Satan  as  one  of  these ;  for  they  are  in  diaias  mi 
guarded  till  the  Gi-eat  Day ;  he  is  permitted  still  Is 
go  about  as  the  Tempter  and  the  Adveivaiy,  nsfcl 
his  appointed  time  be  come.  Settii^  these  partsgft 
aside,  we  have  still  to  consider  tile  dedaratioa  of 
our  Lord  in  Luke  x.  18 ,  "  I  beheld  Satan,  w  li^ 
ning,  fall  from  heaven."  This  may  refer  to  tbe 
fact  of  his  original  fall ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  uXk 
nothing  of  its  cause  or  method.  There  is  alio  tbe 
passage  ali-eady  quoted  (John  viii.  44)  ;  but  hcnit 
seems  likely  tbe  words  refer  to  the  beginaiDe  sf 
his  action  upon  man.  Perhaps  the  only  one,  wkidi 
has  any  value,  is  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  **  le»t  being  htid 
up  by  pride  he  fall  into  the  condemnatioo  of  tbe 
devil."  It  is  concluded  from  this  that  faide  wst 
the  cause  of  the  devil's  condemnation.  But,  vbilr 
these  points  are  passed  by  almost  in  silence,  Scrp* 
ture  describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  nature  «t* 
the  Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  barren  specul- 
ation to  those  who,  by  yielding  to  evil,  may  be- 
come the  **  children  of  Satan,"  instead  of  **  cfaihfava 
of  God."  The  ideal  of  goodness  is  made  op  of  the 
three  great  moral  attributes  of  God — Love,  Truth, 
and  Purity  or  Holiness ;  combined  with  that  ifvit 
which  is  the  natural  temper  of  a  tinite  and  de- 
pendent creature,   the  spiiit  of  Faith.     We  laudt 
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aoooiidiDglj,  that  the  oppodtes  of  these  qualities  are 
dwelt  opon  as  the  characteristics  of  Uie  deril.— 
(C;  His  Power  and  Action. — The  power  of 
Satan  over  the  soul  is  represented  as  exercised 
dther  directlj  or  bj  his  instnmients.  His  direct 
influence  over  the  soul  is  simply  that  of  a  powerful 
and  evil  nature  on  those  in  whom  lurks  the  germ 
of  the  same  evil,  differing  from  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  a  wicked  man  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind ;  but  it  has  the  power  of  acting  by  suggestion 
of  thoughts,  without  the  medium  of  actioo  or 
words — a  power  which  is  only  in  very  slight  de- 
gi*ee  exercised  by  men  upon  eadi  other.  This  influ- 
enoe  is  spdcen  of  in  Scripture  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  a  real  external  influence,  correlative  to, 
bat  not  to  be  confounded  with,  the  existence  of  evil 
TTithin.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  its  language  is  very  fiu*  from  countenancing, 
even  for  a  moment,  the  horrors  of  the  Hanichaean 
tlieory.  The  influence  of  Satan  is  always  spoken 
of  as  temporary  and  limited,  subordinated  to  the 
Divine  counsel,  and  broken  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
God.  It  is  brought  out  visibly,  in  the  form  of 
yoiiiesiion,  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  only 
in  onier  that  it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  His 
triumph.  The  history  of  the  Book  of  Job  shows 
plainly,  what  is  elsewhere  constantly  implied,  that 
Satanic  influence  is  permitted  in  order  to  be  orer- 
rnled  to  good,  to  teach  humility,  and  therefore  fiiith. 
The  mystery  of  the  existence  of  evil  ut  lefl  nnex- 
pkuned,  but  its  present  suboi-dination  and  future 
extinction  are  ^miliar  truths.  So  accordingly,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  powo*  is  spoken  of  as  capable 
of  being  reiisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when  aided 
hy  the  grace  of  God.  Besides  his  own  direct  in- 
finence,  the  Scripture  discloses  to  us  the  fact  that 
Satan  h  the  leader  of  a  host  of  evil  spirits  or  angels 
who  share  his  evil  work,  and  for  whom  the  '*  ever- 
lasting fire  is  prepai-ed"  (Bfatt.  xxv.  41).  Of  their 
orig^  and  fiul  we  know  no  more  than  of  his,  for 
they  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  &llen  and  imprisoned 
anffdil  of  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  and  Jude  6 ;  but  one  passage 
(j£itt.  xii.  24-26)  identifies  them  distinctly  with 
the  9aifi6ina  (A.  V.  '*  devils")  who  had  power  to 
posseit  the  souls  of  men.  They  are  mostly  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  possession ;  but  in 
£ph.  vi.  12,  they  are  described  in  vjurious  lights,  as 
**  prindpalities,"  **  powers,"  "  rulers  of  the  dark- 
neiS  of  this  world,"  and  *'  spiritual  powers  of 
wickedness  in  heavenly  places  (or  <*  things  ") ; 
and  in  all  as  '*  wrestling  "  against  the  soul  of  man. 
In  Rev.  xii.  7-9,  they  are  spoken  of  as  fighting  with 
**  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the  devil  and 
Satan,*"  against  *'  Michael  and  his  angels,"  and  as 
cast  out  of  heaven  with  their  chief.  Taking  all 
these  passages  together,  we  find  them  sharing  the 
enmity  to  God  and  man  implied  in  the  name  and 
nature  of  Satan ;  but  their  power  and  action  are 
but  little  dwelt  upon  in  comparison  with  his.  But 
the  Evil  One  is  not  only  the  **  prince  of  the  demons," 
but  also  he  is  called  the  **  prince  of  this  world,"  in 
John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11,  and  even  the  "god 
of  this  world  **  in  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  the  two  expres- 
sions  being  united  in  Eph.  vi.  12.  This  power  he 
claimed  for  himself,  as  a  delegated  authority,  in 
the  temptation  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  6) ;  and  the 
temptation  would  have  been  unreal  had  he  spoken 
altogether  falsely.  It  implies  another  kind  of  in- 
direct influents  exercised  through  earthly  instru- 
ntents.  There  are  some  indications  in  Sciipture 
of  the  exercise  of  this  power  tlirough  inanimate 
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instruments,  of  an  influence  over  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  what  men  call  the  **  chances "  of  life. 
Most  of  all  is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  mani- 
fested in  those  who  deliberately  mislead  and  tempt 
men.  The  method  of  his  action  is  best  discerned 
by  an  examination  of  the  title  by  which  he  is  de- 
signated in  Scripture.  He  is  called  emphatically 
6  ZidfioXos,  **  the  devil."  The  derivation  of  the 
word  in  itself  implies  only  the  endeavour  to  break 
the  bonds  between  others,  and  **  set  them  at  vari- 
ance;* but  common  nsage  adds  to  this  general 
sense  the  special  idea  of  **  setting  at  variance  by 
slander*'  In  the  application  of  the  title  to  Satan, 
both  the  general  and  special  senses  should  be  kept 
in  view.  His  general  object  is  to  break  the  bonds 
of  communion  between  God  and  man,  and  the 
bonds  of  truth  and  love  which  bind  men  to  each 
other.  The  slander  of  God  to  man  is  seen  best  in 
the  words  of  Gen.  iii.  4,  5.  They  attribute  sdfish- 
ness  and  jealousy  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  The 
slander  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  l^  the  Book 
of  Job  (Job  i.  9-11,  ii.  4,  5).  In  reference  to  it, 
Satan  is  called  the  *'  adversary "  of  man  in  1  Pet. 
V.  8,  and  represented  in  that  chai-acter  in  Zedi.  iii. 
1,2;  and  more  plainly  still  designated  in  Rev.  xii. 
10,  as  **  the  accuser  ot'  our  brethi^en,  who  accused 
them  before  our  God  day  and  night."  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  understand  what  can  be  the  need  of 
accusation,  or  the  power  of  slander,  under  the  all- 
searching  eye  of  God.  But  these  points,  important 
as  they  are,  are  of  less  moment  than  the  disclosure 
of  the  method  of  Satanic  action  upon  the  heart  itself. 
It  may  be  summed  np  in  two  words— Temptation 
and  Possession.  The  subject  of  temptation  is  illus- 
trated, not  only  by  abstract  statements,  but  also  by 
the  record  of  the  temptations  of  Adam  and  of  our 
Lord.  It  is  expressly  laid  down  (as  in  James  i. 
2-4)  that  **  temptation,"  pit>perly  so  called,  «'.  e. 
**  trial,"  is  essential  to  man,  and  is  accordingly  or- 
dained for  him  and  sent  to  him  by  God  (as  in  Gen. 
xxii.  1^.  Man's  nature  is  progressive;  his  facul- 
ties, which  exist  at  first  only  in  ai^padty,  must  be 
brought  out  to  exist  in  actual  efficiency  by  free 
exercise.  His  appetites  and  passions  need  to  be 
checked  by  the  reason  and  conscience,  and  this 
need  constitutes  a  trial.  Besides  this,  the  will  itbelf 
delights  in  independence  of  action.  The  need  of 
giving  up  the  individual  will,  freely  and  by  convic- 
tion, so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God, 
is  a  still  severer  trial.  It  is  this  tentability  of 
man,  even  in  his  original  nature,  which  is  repre> 
sented  in  Scripture  as  giring  scope  to  the  evil  action 
of  Satan.  He  is  called  the  **  tempter"  (as  in  Matt. 
iv.  3 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  5).  He  has  power,  first,  to 
present  to  the  appetite  or  {Missions  their  objects  in 
vivid  and  captivating  forms ;  and  next,  to  act  upon 
the  fidse  desii*e  of  the  will  for  independence.  It  is  a 
power  which  can  be  re>isted,  because  it  is  under  the 
control  and  overruling  power  of  God  (1  Cor.  x.  13; 
James  ir.  7,  &c.).  It  is  exercised  both  negatively 
and  positively.  Its  negative  exercise  is  referred  to 
in  the  parable  of  the  sower.  Its  positive  exercise  is 
set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  ta]*es. 
This  exercise  of  the  Tempter's  power  is  possible, 
even  against  a  sinless  nature.  We  see  this  in  the 
Temptation  of  our  Lord.  But  in  the  temptation  of 
a  fallen  nature  Satan  has  a  greater  power.  Erery 
sin  committed  makes  a  man  the  **  servant  of  dn  ' 
for  the  future  (John  viii.  34 ;  Rom.  vi.  16) :  it 
theiefore  creates  in  the  spirit  of  man  a  positive 
tendency  to  evil,  which  sympathises  with,  and  aids 
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the  temptation  of  the  Evil  One.  This  is  a  fact  re- 
oognised  by  experience.  It  is  this  which  St.  Paul 
calls  "  a  law,"  i.  e,  an  external  power  "  of  sin  '* 
over  man,  bringing  the  inner  man  into  captivity 
(Rom.  vii.  14-24).  Its  power  is  broken  by  the 
Atonement  and  the  gifl  of  the  Spirit,  but  yet  not 
completely  cast  out.  It  is  to  this  spiritual  power 
of  evil,  the  tendency  to  £edsehood,  cruelty,  pride, 
and  unbelief,  independently  of  any  beneKts  to  be 
derived  from  them,  that  Satan  is  said  to  appeal  in 
tempting  us.  This  twofold  power  of  temptation 
is  frequently  referred  to  in  Scripture,  as  exercised, 
chiefly  by  the  sug^tion  of  evil  thoughts,  but  occa- 
sionally by  the  delegated  power  of  Satan  over  out- 
ward circumstances.  The  subject  itself  is  the  most 
startling  form  of  the  mysteiy  of  evil ;  it  is  one  on 
which,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  connexion  of  the 
First  Cause  with  Second  Causes  in  nature,  and  of 
the  process  of  origination  of  human  thought,  expe- 
rience can  hardly  be  held  to  be  competent  either 
to  confirm  or  to  oppose  the  testimony  of  Scripture. 
On  the  subject  of  Possession  see  Dksioniacs. 

Sathrabn'ianei.  Shethabboznai  (I  £sd.  vi. 
3,7,27). 

Satyn  (Heb.  tUfim),  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  above-named  plural  noun,  which,  having  the 
meaning  of  •*  hairy  **  or  **  rough,"  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  "  he-goats ;"  the  SHrin,  however,  of  Is.  xiii. 
21,  and  zxxiv.  14,  where  the  prophet  predicts  the 
desolation  of  Babylon,  have,  probably,  no  allusion  to 
any  specie*  of  goat  whether  wild  or  tame.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  versions,  and  nearly  all  the  com- 
mentators, our  own  translation  is  correct,  and 
Satyrs,  that  is,  demons  of  woods  and  desert  places, 
half  men  and  half  goats  (comp.  Lev.  zvii.  7 ;  2  Chr. 
xi.  15).  The  opinion  held  by  Michaelis  and  Lich- 
ten&tein,  that  the  SHrtm  probably  denote  some 
species  of  ape,  has  been  sanctioned  by  Hamilton 
Smith  in  Kitto's  O/c,  That  some  species  ofCyno' 
cephakia  (dog- faced  baboon)  was  an  animal  that 
entered  into  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
is  evident  from  the  monuments  and  from  what 
tiornpollo  has  told  us.  The  other  explanation,  how- 
ever, has  the  sanction  of  Gei>euius,  Boctiart,  Rosen- 
muller,  Paikhurst,  Maurer,  Fiii'st,  and  others. 

Saul,  more  accurately  Shadl.  The  name  of 
rarious  pei-sons  in  the  J^acred  History .^L  Saul 
of  Kehoboth  by  the  River  was  one  of  the  early  kings 
of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Samlah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37, 
'AS).  In  1  Chr.  i.  48  he  is  called  Shaul.— 2.  The 
first  king  of  Israel.  There  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween the  pedigree  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  xiv.  51,  which 
repi^esents  Saul  and  Abneras  the  grandsons  of  Abiel, 
and  I  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  which  represents  them 
as  his  great-grandsons.  If  we  adopt  the  more  ela- 
boi-ate  pedigree  in  the  Chronicles,  we  must  suppose 
either  that  a  link  has  been  dropped  between  Abiel 
and  Kish,  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  or  that  the  elder 
Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel  (I  Chr.  iv.  36),  has  been 
confounded  with  the  younger  Kish,  the  son  of 
2<er  (1  Chr.  ix.  39).  The  pedigiee  in  1  Chr.  viii. 
is  not  fi'ee  from  confusion,  as  it  omits  amongst  the 
sons  of  Abiel,  Ner,  who  in  1  Chr.  ix,  36  is  thefillh 
son,  and  who  in  both  is  made  the  father  of  Kish. 
His  character  is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  fierce, 
wayward,  fitful  nature  of  the  tribe,  and  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  struggle  between  the  old  and 
new  systems  iii  which  he  found  him.self  involved. 
To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of  madness,  which 
broke  out  in  violent  frenzy  at  times,  leaving  him 
with  long  lucid  intervals.     He  was  remarkable  for 
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his  strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  and  like 
the  Homeric  heroes,  of  gigantic  stature,  taller  br 
head  and  shoulders  than  Uie  rest  of  the  people,  and 
of  that  kind  of  beauty  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word 
"good"  (1  Sam.  ix.  2),  and  which  caused  him  to 
be  compared  to  the  gazelle,  **  the  gaxelie  of  IsraeL" 
The  birthplace  of  Saul  is  not  exprenly  mcntiooeJ ; 
but,  as  Zelhh  was  the  place  of  Kish's  sepokhre 
(2  Sam.  xxi.),  it  was  probablv  his  oative  village. 
His  father,  Kish,  was  a  poweriiil  and  wealthy  chieC 
though   the  family  to  which  he   beloi^ed  was  of 
little  importance  (ix.  1,  21).     A  portioQ  of  his 
property  consisted  of  a  drove  of  asses.     In  search  uf 
these  asses,  gone  astray  on  the  moantains,  be  seot 
his  son  Saul,  accompanied  by  a  senrant,  who  acted 
also  as  a  guide  and  guardian  of  the  young  mn 
(ix.  3-10).     It  was  while  prosecating  thb  advcntare 
that  Saul  met  with  Samuel  for  the  first  time.    A 
Divine  intimation  had  indicated  to  him  the  ai^^nsdi 
and  the  future  destiny  of  the  youthful  Benjamitc 
Surprised  at  his  language,  but  still  obeying  bis  all, 
they  ascended  to  the  high  place,  and  in  the  ino  or 
caravanserai  at  the  top  found  thirty  or  (LXX.,  aad 
Joseph.)  seventy  guests  assembled,  amongst  whom 
they  took  the  chief  place.     In  antidpatiou  of  sod* 
distinguished  stranger,  Samuel  had  bade  the  eook 
reserve  a  boiled  shoulder,  from  which  Saul,  ss  ikt 
chief  guest,  was  bidden  to  tear  off  the  tint  momL 
They  then  descended  to  the  city,  and  a  bed  «w 
prepared  for  Saul  on  the  housetop.     At  daybnsk 
Samuel  roused  him.     They  descended  i^ain  to  tkt 
skirts  of  the  town,  and  there  (the  servant  haviij 
left  them)  Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head  the  eoe- 
secrated  oil,  and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  annoonnd 
to  him  that  he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (LXX.) 
deliverer  of  the  nati(Hi  (iz.  25-z.  1).     From  thsl 
moment  a  new  lifis  dawned  upon  him.     He  retained 
by  a  route  which,  like  that  of  his  search,  it  is  ib^mm- 
sible  to    make  out  distinctly;   and   at  every  stfp 
homeward  it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents  whio, 
according  to  Samuel's  prediction,  awaited  him  (z.  9. 
10).     This  is  what  may  be  called  the  private,  iostf 
view  of  his  call.     The  outer  ail  I,  which  is  rrlstcd 
independently  of  the  other,  was  as  follows: — An 
assembly  was  convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeb,  ud 
lots  were  cast  to  find  the  tribe  and  the  family  ^thiA. 
was  to  produce  the  king.     Saul  wad  named— sai, 
by  a  Divine  intimation,  found  hid   in  the  drcie<^ 
baggage   which   surrounded   the    encampment    x. 
17-24).     His  staturer  at  onoe  conciliated  the  pubbt 
feeling,  and  for  the  fii-st  time  the  shout  was  raisei, 
afterwards  so  often  repeated  in  modem  times,  **  Lerj 
live  the  king"  (x.  23-24),  and  he   i-etumed  to  kit 
native  Gil)eah.     He   was   (having    ap)tarentiy  it* 
turned  to  his  private  life)  on  his  way  home,  driviEf 
his  herd  of  oxen,  when  he  heard  one  of  those  irid 
lamentations  in  the  city  of  Gibeah,  such  as  mark  a 
Eastem  towns  the  arrival  of  a  great  calamity,    k 
was  the  tidings  of  the  threat  issued  by  N.ihnsh  kit; 
of  Ammon  against  Jabesh  GileadL     ^  Tlie  Spirit  U 
the  Loi-d  came  upon  him,**  as  on  the  ancient  Jud^ 
The  shy,  retiring  nature  which  we   have  obserrefi, 
vanished  never  to  return.     Thi-ee  (or  six,  LXIL; 
hundred  thousand  followed  from  Israel,  and  thitf 
(or  seventy,  LXX.)   thousand  fixmi    Judah:   tM 
Jubesh  was  rescued.     The  effect  was  instantaneouf 
on  the  people — the  punisliment  of  the  murmonn 
was  demanded — but  itfibied  by  Saul,  and  the  b»- 
ai-chy  was  inaugurated  anew  at  Gilgal  (zi.  1*15). 
It  slioujti  be,  however,  observed  that  aocordizf  t--' 
1  Siim.  xii.  12,  tlie  afi'air  of  N abash  prcceMt::^ 
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oecasioned  the  election  of  Saul.    He  becomes  king  of 
Israel.     But  he  still  so  far  resembles  the  earlier 
Jodget,  as  to  be  virtually  king  only  of  his  own 
tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of  the  immediate  neighboui^ 
hood.     Almost  fdl  his  exploits  are  confined  to  this 
circle  of  territory  or  associations.     Samuel,   who 
had  np  to  this  time  been  still  named  as  ruler  with 
&nl  (jd.  7,  12,  14),  now  withdrew,  and  Saul  be- 
came the  acknowledged  chiefs     In  the  2nd  year  of 
his  rogn,  he  began  to  organise  an  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  Philistine  yoke  which  pressed  on  his  country ; 
not  least  on  his  own  tribe,  where  a  Philistine  officer 
bad  long  been  stationed  even  in  his  own  field  (z.  5, 
ziii.  3).     An  army  of  3000  was  formed,  which  he 
aoon  afterwards  gathered  together  round  him ;  and 
Jonathan,  apparently  with  his  sanction,  rose  against 
the  officer  and  slew  him  (ziii.  2-4).     This  roused 
the  whole  force  of  the  Philistine  nation  against  him. 
The  spfarit  of  Israel  was  completely  broken.     In  this 
^sis,  Saul,  now  on  the  very  confines  of  his  kingdom 
at  Gilgal,  found  himself  in  the  position  long  before 
descrited  by  Samuel ;  longing  to  exercise  his  royal 
xif^t  of  sacrifice,  yet  deterred  by  his  sense  of  obe- 
dience fo  the  Prophet.     At  last  on  the  7th  day,  he 
could  wait  no  longer,  but  just  afler  the  sacrifice  was 
completed  Samuel  arrived,  and  pronounced  the  first 
cane,  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (xiii.  5-14).     Mean- 
while tlie  adventurous  exploit  of  Jonathan  at  Mich- 
mash  brought  on  the  crisis  which  ultimately  drove 
the  Philistines  back  to  their  own  territory.     It  was 
fvgoaliaed  by  two  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Saul.    One  was  the  first  appearance  of  his  madness 
in  the  nsh.  tow  which  all  but  cost  the  life  of  his 
■on  (1  Sam.  ziv.   24,  44).     The  other  was  the 
erection  of  his  first  altar,  built  either  to  celebrate 
the  victory,  or  to  expiate  the  savage  feast  of  the 
ftmished  people  (xiv.  35).  The  expulsion  of  the  Phi- 
lictinet  (although  not  entirely  completed,  xiv.  52) 
at  once  {daced  Saul  in  a  position  higher  than  that  of 
any  previous  ruler  of  Israel.    The  warlike  character 
of  his  reign  naturally  still  predominated,  and  he 
was  now  able  to  attadc  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Zobah,  and  finally  Amalek 
(ziv.  47).     The  war  with  Amalek  is  twice  related, 
first  briefly  (xiv.  49),  and  then  at  length  (xv.  1-9). 
Its  diief  connezion  with  Saul's  history  lies  in  the 
disobedience  to  the  prophetical  command  of  Samuel ; 
ihown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king,  and  the  retention 
of  the  spoil.     This  second  act  of  disobedience  called 
down  the  second  curse,  and  the  first  distinct  intim- 
atioD  of  the  tmnsference  of  the  kingdom  to  a  rival. 
The  struggle  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in  their  final 
parting  is  indicated  by  the  I'ent  of  Samuel's  robe  of 
•late,  88  he  tears  himself  away  fi-om  Saul's  grasp 
(for  the  gestui«,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  7,  §  5),  and 
by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel  for  the  separa- 
tioD  — "  Samuel    mourned     for    Saul."      **  How 
long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul  ? "  (ziv.  35,  zvi. 
1.)     The  rest  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long  tragedy. 
The  frenzy,  which  had  given  indications  of  itself 
before,  now  at  times  took  almost  entire  possession 
of  him.     It  is  described  in  mixed  phrases  as  **  an 
evil  spirit  of   God"    (much   as   we  might   speak 
of  ^'nligious  madness"),   which,   when   it  came 
upon  him,  almost  choked  or  strangled  him  from  its 
Tiolence.     In  this  crisis  David  was  recommended  to 
bim  by  one  of  the  young  men  of  his  guaixl.     From 
this  time  forward  thdr  lives  are  blended  together. 
[David.]    In  Saul's  better  moments  he  never  lost 
the  strong  affection  which  he  had  contracted  for 
DiRvid.     Occasionally  too  bis  pi-ophetical  gift  re- 
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turned,  blended  with  his  madness  (ziz.  24).     But 
his  acts  of  fierce,  wild  zeal  increased.     At  last  the 
monai-chy  itself,  which   he   had  raised  up,  broke 
down  under  the  weakness  of  its  head.     The  Philis- 
tines re-entered  the  country,  and  with  their  chariots 
and  horses  occupied  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.     Theii 
camp  was  pitched  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
range  now  called  Little  Hermon,  by  Shunem.     On 
tlM  opposite  side,  on  Mount  Gilboa,  was  the  Israelite 
army,  clinging  as  usual  to  the  heights  whidi  were 
their  safety.     It  was  near  the  spring  of  Gideon's 
encampmojt,  hence  called  the  spring  of  Harod  or 
**  trembling  " — and  now  the  name  assumed  an  evil 
omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he  pitched  his 
camp  there  **  trembled  ezoeedingly  "  (1  Sam.  zzviii. 
5).    In  the  loss  of  all  the  usual  means  of  consulting 
the  Divine  Will,  he  determined,  with  that  waywai-d 
mizture  of  superstition  and  religion  which  marked 
his  whole  career,  to  apply  to  one  of  the  necro- 
mancers who  had  escaped  his  persecution.     She  was 
a  woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other  side  of  Little 
Hermon.     According  to  the  Hebi-ew  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  she  was  the  mother  of  Abner. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  question,  whether 
in  the  scene  that  follows  we  are  to  understand  an 
imposture  or  a  real  apparition  of  Samuel.     At  this 
distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
relative  amount  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  narrative  itself  tends  to 
the  hypothesis  of  some  kind  of  apparition.    She 
recognises  the  disguised  king  first  by  the  appearance 
of  Samuel,  seemingly  from  his  threatening  aspect 
or  tone  88  towards  his  enemy.    Saul  apparently 
saw  nothing,  but  listened  to  her  description  of  a 
god-like  figure  of  an  aged  man,  wrapped  round  with 
the  royal  or  sacred  robe.     On  hearing  the  denunci- 
ation, which  the  apparition  conveyed,  Saul  fell  the 
whole  length  of  his  gigantic  stature  (see  zzviii.  20, 
margin)  on  the  ground,  and  remained  motionless 
till  the  woman  and  his  servants  forced  him  to  eat. 
The  nezt  day  the  battle  came  on,  and  according  to 
Josephus,  perhaps  according  to   the  spirit  of  the 
sacred  narrative,  his  courage  and  self-devotion  re- 
turned.   The  Israelites  were  driven  up  the  side  of 
Gilboa.     The  three  sons  of  Saul  were  slain  (1  Sam. 
xzzi.  2).    Saul  himself  with  his  armour-beai^er  was 
punmed  by  the  archers  and  the  charioteers  of  the 
enemy  (1  Sam.  xxzi.  3;  2  Sam.  i.  6).     He  was 
wounded.    His  shield  was  cast  away  (2  Sam.  i.  21). 
According  to  one  account,  he  fell   upon  his  own 
sword  (1  Sam.  xzzi.  4).     According  to  another  ac- 
count, an  Amalekite  came  up  at  the  moment  of  his 
death-wound,  and  found  him  **  fallen,"  but  leaning 
on  his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  10).     The  dizziness  of 
death  was  gathered  over  him  (LXX.,  2  Sam.  i.  9), 
but  he  was  still  alive ;  and  he  was,  at  his  own  yq* 
quest,  put  out  of  his  pain  by  the  Amalekite,  who 
took  off  his  royal  diadem  and  bracelet,  and  carried 
the  news  to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  7-tO).     The  body  on 
being  found  by  the  Philistines  was  stripped,  and 
decapitated.     The  armour  was  sent  into  the  Philis- 
tine cities,  as  if  in  retribution  for  the  spoliation  of 
Goliath,  and  finally  deposited  in   the  temple  of 
Astarte,  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  Oanaan- 
itish  city  of  Bethshan ;  and  over  the  walls  of  the 
same  citv  was  hung  the  naked  headless  corpse,  with 
those  of  his  three  sons  (ver.  9,  10).     The  head  was 
deposited  (probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the  temple  of 
Dagon  (1  Chr.  z.  10).     The  corpse  was  removed 
from  Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh-gilead,  who  came  over  the  Jordan  by 
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ni^t,  arrtel  off  the  bodiM,  bnrnt  (htm,  and  Imiicd 
Ibem  aDder[]wMiiiarukitJfttK8fal,lSain.iiil.  13). 
Thenc*,  ifter  tht  l»pH  of  meai  jfan,  hit  uho 
ud  thoH  of  JoDithsD  wen  lanored  by  DsTid  to 
thrir  incatnl  icpalchre  at  Zeloh  in  Beojamin 
(23»m.  oi.  U).— 3.  The  J»iriih  nimc  of  St.  Paul. 
Thii  wu  the  most  dieting iiiahed  name  in  ibt  gensi- 
]<»i«of  the  tribeofBenjunin,  to  which  the  Apoitle 
rjt  ume  pride  in  belonging  (Rom.  li.  1 ;  Phil.  iii. 
S).  Nothing  lertsia  i«  known  about  th«  ohange  ol 
the  Apostle's  natne  from  Eaul  to  Paul  (Acta  xiii.  9). 
Two  chief  conjectures  preriul  conconing  the  change. 
(1.)  Tbti  of  Jerome  ani!  Auguatine,  that  the  name 
WM  deriTKi  from  Seboicb  PaUlus,  the  lint  of  hia 
Gentile  convert!.  (2.)  That  vbich  app'*'*  ^'^  to 
Lightfoot,  that  Paulut  mi  ihe  Apostle'a  Romui 
name  aa  a  citiiea  of  Tanns,  natunll;  adopted  into 
coramoa  ase  by  hia  biogra[^ier  when  hia  labouia 

bv'trui,  aa  erroneoui  form  of  the  litis  Avaran, 
bonie  br  Eleaiar  the  M>o  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace. 
Yi.  43). 

BkVi'u.  ITzzitheaocestorafEini(IEHLTiii.2^. 

8aV-  Egyptian  eavn*  »  far  aa  has  yet  been  dia* 
covered,  were  nogle-hiinded,  though  St.  Jerome  hai 
been  UiODght  to  allude  la  drcular  uwi.  As  ia  the 
caie  in  modeni  OrientAl  aawa,  the  teeth  oiually  In- 
cline towards  the  handle,  instead  of  awaf  (ram  11 
like  ours.  They  have,  in  moit  cases,  bronze  hladea, 
apparently  attached  to  the  handles  by  leathern 
thongs,  but  some  of  those  in  the  Biitiah  Miueum 
have  their  blades  let  into  them  like  our  knires.  A 
doable-handed  iron  saw  has  been  found  at  NimrHd 
Ko  evidence  eiista  of  the  use  of  the  aaw  appUtd  tt 
stone  in  Egn*^  "<"'  withant  the  double-handed  Bin 
does  it  seem  likely  that  ihis  should  be  the  cue; 
bat  we  read  of  sown  stono  oted  in  the  Tempit 

David  is  Mid  to  have  placed  his  eaptivea  were  of 

necesiaiilj   imply  torture,  but  the  word    "  cut " 
in  1  Chr.  II.  3,  am  hardly  be  undei-stoui  otherwise. 
BMp*-gmt,      [ATO.IEHEMT,  DaV  OF,] 

Soarlat.    [CoLoi-ns.] 

Boeptre.  The  Hrhi«w  term  (U^l.  like  its  Creet 
equivalent  mcS«';>o>',  and  our  dejivalive  sceptre, 
originally  meant  a  rod  or  alojf.  It  was  thence  Kpo- 
cifically  applied  to  the  shepherd's  ci-ook  (Lev.  nvii 
32 ;  Uic.  vii.  14),  and  to  the  wand  or  sceptre  of  a 
rnler.  The  use  of  the  staT  as  a  spnhol  of  nuthori  ty 
waa  not  confined  to  kings;  it  might  be  used  by  any 
leader,  aa  instanced  in  jiidg.  v.  14,  where  for  "  pen 
of  the  writer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  we  should  reiul 
"  sceptre  of  (he  leader."  The  allusions  to  it  are  all 
of  a  metapliorioil  character,  and  describe  it  simply 
»a  one  of  the  insignia  of  supreme  power  (Gen.  ilii. 
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Dan.L  4,  and  1  Tim.  t1.  30,  Ita  laa  lDllH.i.4 
probably  to  b«  eiplaioad  by  the  nnmbv  id  (jbo- 
mous  words  in  the  vetw,  ftrcina  tbc  lisii»lila<i 

look  out  tor  divaraified  aqalTalenta  in  i^*j|tfi 
Why  it  should  have  bea  choM  for  1  Tim.  ti  10 
is  not  »  obvious.  Ita  effect  ii  injarioaa,  m  Ifadag 
the  nwler  to  auppoK  that  St.  Pknl  ia  tft^a^t( 
tometliiDg  elae  thwi  tha  "  knowledge  '*  ofwtwfabath 
the  JudaJzing  and  the  myatio  aecta  of  tba  Apiatelic 
age  continually  boasted,  againat  which  he  ■•  nmBtn 
wans  men  (I  Cor.  viii  I,  T),  th*  ooostalil  U 
the  tine  knowledge  which  he  priaa  ao  UfUr 
(1  Cor.  dL  8.  DiL  2  i  PhiL  i.  S  ;  CoL  iu.  10).  i 
natural  penenion  of  the  iDeuuif  of  tba  test  bu 
fallowed  from  this  treiislatioa. 

8caTpton(Heb. 'lulrdi).  The  welt-kuownaBil 
of  that  aarne,  belonging  to  thi 


0.  T.  (DeuL  viii.  15;  Ex.  ii.  6),  and  finrtiiwia 
the  K.  T.  (Luke  i.  19,  li.  13 ;  Bmr.  ii.  3,  10> 
The  wildemeis  of  Sinai  b  eqieiadly  alludad  la  a 
being  inhabited  by  acorpion*  at  tba  titna  of  Ik 

in  the  same  district,  aa  well  u  in  aoai*  paik  rf 
Palestine.  Ehreoberg  ennmermtea  fivt  sjwia  as 
occurring  nar  Mt.  Sinai,  soma  of  whidi  an  tmi 
alas  in  the  Lebanon.  Soorpinu  an  gencnllj  tbad 
in  dry  and  in  dark  {^aces,  under  stiraea  and  i>  niaa, 
chieUy  in  warm  climates.    They  are  oaniTonaa  m 

tude  with  the  tail  elevated.  The  itin^  which  is 
I  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  tul,  hu  at  ila  kw 

a  gland  that  secrets  a  poiaCBoua  Hiiid,  whkl  ii 
I  discharged  into  the  woimd  by  two  minolB  orifins 
'.  at  its  eitremity.  Li  hot  diinatea  the  atinf  ata 
loccasioni  much  •offeiu^,  and  aoioetiitica  alarn| 
J  symptoms.  The  "  ecorpions  "  of  1  K.  lii.  II,  It. 
have  clearly  no  allusion  wlala'T 


otheu 


ourgB  was  the  tpnv 
the  Arab  tall  Ifabii,  Uu  3  ' 
-.  ncaUiUvm,  egg-plant. 


■.'I7;  Pi.  <1 


.6;   Is.  I 


i.  5;  Zech.i.  II;  Wisd.i.  14;  Bar.  vi.  14),  We 
are  consequently  unable  (o  describe  the  article  fVom 
any  liibllral  nolicra;  we  may  infer  that  it  waa 
probably  made  of  wood.  The  soepti-e  of  the  Persian 
monarch  is  described  as  "  golden,"  i.  t.  probably  of 
massive  gold  tVMh.  iv.  II).  A  carved  ivory  italT 
diMovered  at  NimrOd  is  supposed  (o  have  been  a 

Boe'Vft.  A  Jew  rtsiding  at  Rphesus  at  the  time 
of  St.  Paul's  eerond  visit  to  that  town  (Acta  lii. 
14-IS).  He  la  described  as  a  ■'  high-prie't."  either 
as  having  eieici^  the  ofRca  at  Jerusalem,  or  as 
being  chif  f  of  one  rf  the  twenty-four  classis. 

Boianoe.     in  the  A.  V.  this  word  occurs  only  in 


d  by  the  Lnv 


mcnt  of  sGomving  ww 
he  asa  of  a  betrothal 
lastity,  and  perhsfa  la 
the  case  of  l»th  the  guilty  persona  (Lev.  lii.  JO  , 
The  instmmeot  of  puniKliment  in  ancient  Egrpl. 
as  it  is  al»io  in  modem  times  genermllr  in  the  Es*t, 
was  usually  the  stick,  applied  (o  the'  aolea  of  tb' 
feet — bastinado.    Uniler  the  Eoman  melfaod  tbt  cu>> 
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prit  was  stripped^  stretched  with  cords  or  thoogs 
an  a  fhune,  and  boiten  with  rods. 

BtZMdi-owL    [Owl.] 

aer£bM(Heb.«i|pA«rlm).  I.^<im«.--(l.)Three 
iwnings  an  coonected  with  the  verb  adphar,  the 
Toc^otSdphmim — (1)  to  write,  (2)  to  set  in  order, 
(3)  to  ooant.  The  eipUnation  of  the  word  has 
been  referred  to  each  of  these.  The  Bdphtritn 
were  so  called  because  they  wrote  out  the  Law, 
or  because  thej  classified  and  arranged  its  pre> 
oepti,  or  because  they  counted  with  scrupulous 
minuteness  ^^J  clause  and  letter  it  contained. 
The  traditions  of  the  Scribes,  glorying  in  their  own 
acfaierements,  were  in  fayoor  of  the  last  of  these 
etyoKdogies.  The  second  fits  in  best  with  the 
Military  foncticns  connected  with  the  word  in  the 
•artier  stagei  of  its  history.  The  authority  of  most 
Hebrew  sc^lars  is  with  the  first.  The  Greek  equi- 
valent answers  to  the  derived  rather  than  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  the  word.  The  ypa4ifutr§is  of  a 
Greek  state  was  not  the  mere  writer,  but  the  keeper 
and  registrar  of  public  documents  (Thuc  iv.  118, 
▼iLlO;  so  in  Acts  xix.  35).  (2.)  The  u:une  of 
Kibjath-Sepheb  (Josh.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  12) 
Buqr  possibly  ctmnect  itself  with  some  early  use  of 
the  title.  In  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  y.  14)  the 
woid  appears  to  point  to  military  fimctions  of  some 
kind.  The  **  pen  of  the  writer  "  of  the  A.  V.  is 
probably  the  rod  or  sceptre  of  the  commander  num- 
Dcrii^  or  marahaUiog  his  troops.  Three  men  are 
nentiooed  as  successively  filling  the  office  of  Scribe 
under  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx. 
35;  1  K.  iv  3).  We  may  think  of  them  as  the 
kinifs  secretaries,  writing  his  letters,  drawing  up 
bis  decrees,  managing  his  finances  (comp.  2  K.  xii. 
10).  At  a  later  period  the  word  again  connects 
itself  with  the  act  of  numbering  the  military  forces 
of  the  country  (Jer.  lii.  25,  and  probably  Is.  xrxiii. 
18).  Other  assodatiwis,  however,  began  to  gather 
roond  it  about  the  same  period.  The  zeal  of  Heze- 
klah  led  him  to  foster  the  growth  of  a  body  of  men 
whose  work  it  was  to  ti-anscribe  old  records,  or  to 
put  in  writing  what  had  been  handed  down  orally 
(Pn>v.  XXV.  1).  To  this  period  accordingly  belongs 
the  new  significance  of  the  title.  It  no  longer  de- 
signates only  an  officer  of  the  king's  court,  but  a 
ckisa,  students  and  interpreters  of  the  Law,  boasting 
of  their  wisdom  (Jer.  viii.  8).  (3.)  The  seventy 
years  of  the  Captivity  gave  a  fresh  glory  to  the 
name.  The  exiles  would  be  anxious  above  all  things 
tm  preserve  the  sacred  books,  the  laws,  the  hymns, 
Uia  mophecies  of  the  past.  The  words  of  Ezr.  vii. 
10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new  office.  The 
Scribe  is  **  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  to  do 
it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments." 
(4.)  Of  the  time  that  followed  we  have  but  scanty 
records.  The  Scribes'  office  apparently  became 
more  and  more  prominent.  They  appear  as  a  dis- 
tinct diss,  *'  the  families  of  the  Soibes,"  with  a 
local  habitation  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  They  compile,  as 
in  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  excerpia  and  epi- 
tomes of  krger  histories  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29;  2  Chr. 
ix.  29).— II.  Development  of  Doctrine,— {I, )  It  is 
charai^eristic  of  the  Scribes  of  this  period  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh.  xiii.  13), 
we  have  no  record  of  their  names.  A  later  age 
honoured  them  collectively  as  the  moi  of  the  Great 
Sjrm^ogue.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so  important  a 
work  done  so  silently.  In  the  words  of  la^r  Juda- 
ism they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Mikra  (t.  e.  re» 
citation,  reading,  as  in  Neh.  viii.  8),  the  careful 
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stndy  of  the  text^  and  laid  down  mles  fin*  transcrib- 
ing it  with  the  most  scrupulous  ^nvcision.  (2.)  A 
saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just  (B.C.  300-290), 
which  embodies  the  principle  on  which  they  had 
acted,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  next  stage  of  the 
growth  of  their  system.  '*  Our  fathers  have  taught 
us,"  he  said,  **  three  things,  to  be  cautious  in  judg- 
ing, to  train  many  sdioUrs,  and  to  set  a  fence  about 
the  Law."  They  wished  to  make  the  Law  of  Moses 
the  rule  of  life  for  the  whole  nation  and  for  indi- 
vidual men.  The  Jewish  teadier  could  recognise 
no  prindplet  beyond  the  precepts  of  the  Law.  (3.) 
The  result  showed  that,  in  this  as  in  other  instances, 
the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destructive  of  the 
very  reverence  in  which  it  had  originated.  Step  by 
step  the  Scribes  were  led  to  conduwons  at  which 
we  may  believe  the  earlier  representatives  of  the 
order  would  have  started  back  with  horror.  Deci- 
sions on  fresh  questions  were  accumulated  into  a 
complex  system  of  casuistry.  The  new  precepts, 
still  transmitted  orally,  more  precisely  fitting  in  to 
the  circumstances  of  men's  lives  than  the  old,  came 
practically  to  take  their  place.  The  right  relation 
of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not  only  forgotten, 
but  absolutely  inverted.  (4.)  Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  notice  what  way  the  teaching  of  the 
Scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was  making  tu  that 
result.  Their  first  work  was  to  report  the  decisions 
of  previous  Rabbis.  These  were  the  Halachoth  (the 
current  precepts  of  the  schools)— precepts  landing  on 
the  conscience.  A  new  code,  a  sMond  Corpus  Jurist 
the  M  ishna,  grew  out  of  them.  The  anecdotes  of 
the  schools  or  courts  of  law,  the  cbUer  dicta  of 
Rabbis,  the  wildest  fiibles  of  Jewish  superstition 
(Tit.  i.  14),  were  brought  in,  and  the  Oemara 
(completeness)  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Rabbinic  Law.  The  Mishna  and  the  Gemara 
together  were  known  as  the  Talmud  (instruction). 
(5.)  Side  by  side  with  this  was  a  development  in 
another  direction.  The  sacred  books  were  not  studied 
as  a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into  their  mean- 
ing had  from  the  first  belonged  to  the  ideal  office 
of  the  Scribe.  But  here  also  the  book  suggested 
thoughts  which  could  not  logically  be  deduced  from 
it.  The  fruit  of  the  efibit  to  find  what  was  not 
there  appears  in  the  Midrashim  (searchings,  inves- 
tigations) on  the  several  books  of  the  0.  T.  The 
process  by  which  the  meaning,  moral  or  mystical, 
was  elicited,  was  known  as  Hagada  (saying,  opinion). 
There  was  obviously  no  assignable  limit  to  such  a 
process.  But  there  lay  a  stage  higher  even  than 
the  Hagada.  The  mystical  school  of  interpretation 
culminated  in  the  Kabbala  (reception,  the  received 
doctrine).  Every  letter,  every  number,  became 
pregnant  with  mysteries.— III.  History. — (1.)  The 
names  of  the  earlier  scribes  passed  away,  as  has 
been  said,  unrecorded.  Simon  the  Just  (circ.  B.C. 
300-290)  appears  as  the  List  of  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  the  banner  of  a  new  period. 
The  memorable  names  of  the  times  that  follow<Hl — 
Antigonus  of  Socho,  Zladok,  Boothos — connect  them- 
selves with  the  rise  of  the  first  opposition  to  the 
traditional  system  which  was  growing  up.  The 
tenet  of  the  Saddncees,  however,  never  commanded 
the  adhesion  of  more  than  a  small  minority.  It 
tended  by  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  letter 
of  the  Law,  to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a 
Scribe,  and  the  class,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  party 
of  itb  opponents.  The  words  **  Scribes'*  and  *'  Pha- 
risees" were  bound  together  by  the  closest  possible 
alliance  (Matt,  xxiii.  passim ;  Luke  v.  30).    To 
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undei-stand  their  relation  to  each  other  in  our  Lord's 
time,  or  their  connexion  with  His  life  and  teach- 
ing, we  must  look  back  to  what  is  known  of  the  five 
Harsof  tencheis  who  represented  the  scribal  suc- 
cession. (2.)  The  two  names  that  stand  first  in 
ordei-  are  Joses  ben-.loerer,  a  priest,  and  Joses 
U»n-Jo<-hanan  (circ.  JJ.C.  140-130).  The  precepts 
a>cribed  to  them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a  grejiter 
elaboration  of  all  rules  connected  with  ceremonial 
doHlpnient.  The  brave  struggle  with  the  Syrian 
kings  had  turned  chiefly  on  questions  of  this  nature, 
and  it  wan  the  wish  of  the  two  teachers  to  prepare 
the  people  for  any  future  confiict  by  founding  a 
fVatfni.ty  (the  Chaberim^  or  associates)  bound  to 
the  strictest  observance  of  the  Law.  (3.)  Joshua 
lieu-IVinchiah  an>i  Nithai  of  Arbela  were  contem- 
jxnaiy  with  John  Hyrcanus  (circ.  B.C.  135-108), 
and  enjoye«i  his  favour  till  towards  the  close  of  his  - 
rei^n,  wlien  caprice  or  interest  led  him  to  pass  over 
to  the  camp  of  the  Sadducees.  (4.)  The  secession 
of  Hyi-canus  involved  the  Pharisees,  and  therefoiv 
tiie  Scribes  as  a  class,  in  difHculties,  and  a  period  of 
confusion  followed.  The  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrim 
we;e  suspended  or  became  pi-edominantly  Sadducean. 
Und^'r  his  successor,  Alexander  Jaonai,  the  influence 
of  Simon  ben-Slietach  over  the  queen-mother  Salome 
re-cstablisiied  for  a  time  the  ascendancy  of  the 
ScTibes.  The  Sanhediim  once  again  assembled,  with 
Hone  to  oppose  the  dominant  Phai'isaic  party.  The 
return  of  Alt^xander  from  his  campaign  again»t 
(jaza  H^^n  tumeti  the  tables.  Eight  hundred  Pha- 
risees took  refuge  in  a  foiti*ess,  were  besieged,  taken, 
and  put  to  death.  Joshua  ben-Perachiah,  the  yener- 
able  htud  of  the  order,  was  driven  into  exile.  The 
Sadducees  failed,  however,  to  win  the  confidence  of 
tlie  |K>ople.  On  the  death  of  Jannai  the  influence 
of  his  widow  Alexandra  was  altogether  on  the  side 
of  the  Scribes,  and  Simon  ben-Shetach  and  Judah 
l)on-T!ibbai  entered  on  their  work  as  joint  teachei's. 
Untier  them  the  juristic  side  of  the  Scjibe*s  functions 
liec^uiie  prominent.  Their  rules  turn  chiefly  on  the 
laws  of  evitlem-e.  (5.)  The  two  that  followed, 
Sheniaiah  and  Abtnlion,  were  conspicuous  for  another 
reason.  Now,  for  the  fii>t  time,  the  teachers  who 
tat  in  Moses'  seat  were  not  even  of  the  children  of 
Abraham.  Proselvtes  themselves,  or  tlie  sons  of 
proselyt<-s,  their  pi-e-eminence  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  \jfiw  raised  them  to  this  office.  The  lot  of 
these  two  also  was  cast  upon  evil  days.  They  had 
cniniige  to  attempt  to  check  the  risijig  power  of 
Hnjod  in  his  bold  defiance  of  the  Sanhedrim.  When 
he  sliowetl  himself  to  )>e  ii*resistihle  they  had  the 
wis«ioni  to  submit,  and  were  sufTeiied  to  continue 
Ihi'ir  work  in  pejice.  Its  glory  was,  however,  in 
gKMt  me:>suiv,  gone.  Thedooi"s  of  their  school  were 
no  longer  thrown  open  to  all  comers  so  that  crowds 
niignt  listen  to  the  teacher.  A  fixed  fee  had  to  be 
jiai  I  on  entiance.  On  the  death  of  Shemaiah  and 
Ahtnlion  there  were  no  qualified  successors  to  take 
thi-ir  pla««.  Two  sons  of  l^thera,  otherwise  un- 
kn«>wn,  for  a  time  occupied  it,  but  they  were  them- 
si'lves  oonsfious  of  their  incompetence.  (6.)  The 
iiiiin*'  of  llillel  (born  circ.  B.C.  112)  has  hai^dly  re- 
c'Hiv»*d  the  notice  due  to  it  from  students  of  the 
<>'os|»el  history.  The  noblest  and  most  genial  repro- 
sent.itive  of  his  order,  we  may  se«i  in  him  the  best 
J'liiit  which  the  syst^^m  of  the  Scribes  was  capable 
of  prihlucini;.  It  is  instructive  to  mark  at  once 
how  far  iie  prep:ned  the  way  for  the  higher  teach- 
in>j  which  was  to  follow,  how  fw  he  inevitably  fell 
short  of  it.     lu  the   earlier   days  of  his  activity 
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Hillel  had  as  his  colleague  Menahem,  probaUy  tne 
same  as  the  fissene  Manaen  of  Joaephoa.     He,  how- 
ever, was  tempted  by  the  growing  power  of  Hettid, 
and,  with  a  large  number  of  hia  foUowcra,  absa- 
doned  at  once  their  calling  as  Scribei  and  their 
habits  of  devotion.     The  plaoe  thus  ▼acant  was  sood 
filled  by  Shammai.     The  two  wtrt  held  in  mstIt 
equal  honour.     One,  in  Jewish  language,  was  the 
Nasi,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  of  Uie  Sanhedrim. 
They  did  not  teach,  however,  as  their  predeccHon 
had  done,  in  entire  harmony  with  each  other.  Within 
the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  within  the  order  of  tbe 
Scribes,  there  came  for  the  first  time  to  be  tvo 
schools  with  distinctly  opposed  tendeodea,  one  Tche* 
mently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the  other  orthodox  also, 
but  witli  an  orthodoxy  which,  in  the  language  of 
modem  politics,  might  be  classed  as  Liberal  Coa- 
servative.     The  pointa  on  which  they  diflfered  were 
almost  innumen^le.     In  roost  of  them,  qoeitioos 
as  to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  undeanness,  ai  to 
the  law  of  contracts  or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little 
or  no  interest.     On  the  former  daas  of  aabjeds  the 
school  of  Shammai  represented  the  eztremeat  devf> 
lopment  of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.     (7.)  The  teacbiag 
of  Hillel  showed  some  capadty  for  wider  thoiqi^ 
His  personal  character  was  more  loreable  and  tf- 
tractive.     While  on  the  one  side  he  taught  as  fiwi 
a  mind  well  stoxed  with  the  traditioos  of  the  eldecs, 
he  was,  on  the  other,  anything  but  a  alavidi  6I> 
lower  of  those  traditions.     He  was  the  first  toliv 
down  prindples  for  an  equitable  oonstmctioo  of  the 
Law  with  a  dialectic  predsion  which  seems  ahnort 
to  imply  a  Greek  culture.     The  genial  chawrter  of 
the  man  comes  out  in  some  of  his  sayings,  which 
remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesns  the  aoo  of  Snch, 
and  present  some  faint  approzimatiooa  to  a  hi^Ki 
teaching.     (8.)  The  contiust  ahowed  itidf  ia  the 
conduct  of  the  followers  not  leas  than  in  the  twfh 
ers.     The  disciples  of  Shammai  were  ooospicoous  fer 
their  fierceness,  appealed  to  popular  pasnoos,  aad 
used  the  sword  to  dedde  their  controversiea.    OK 
of  that  school  grew  the  party  of  the  Zealots,  6erec^ 
fanatical,  vindictive,  the  Orangemen  of  Pharisussa. 
Those  of  Hillel  were  like  their  master  (oomp.  e,f. 
the  advice  of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v.  34-4 2 >,  cautioaik 
gentle,  tolerant,  unwilling  to  make  enemies,  conteal 
to  let  things  take  their  course.     One  aought  to  im- 
pose upon  the  proselyte  from  heathenism  the  fuS 
burden  of  the  Law,  the  other  that    he  sbooid  be 
treated  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence.     (9.) 
Outwardly  the  teadiing  of  our  I.^rd  must  have  ^ 
peai-ed  to  men  diflierent  in  many  ways  from  bock 
But  in  most  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  tvo 
parties,  He  must  have  appeaj'ed  in  direct  antagooifm 
to  the  school  of  Shammai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of 
Hillel.     So  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  temper 
of  the  Hillel  6<*hool   was  one   of  mere  adaptattos 
to  the  feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to  tnkiitido. 
wanting  in  the  intuition  of  a  higher  life,  the  teach- 
ing of  Chiist  must  have  been  felt  as  unsporii^r 
condemning  it.     (10.)    It   adds  to  the  interest  af 
this  inquiry  to  remember  that  Hilld  himself  Lvnl, 
according  to  the   tradition  of  the  Kabbis,  to  thf 
great  age  of  120,  and  may  therefore   have  been 
present  among  the  dectois  of  Luke  ii.  46,  and  that 
Gamaliel,  his  grandson  and  successor,  was  at  the 
head  of  this  school  during  the  whole  of  the  ministrr 
of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  Acts.     We  are  thus  able  to  opb-a 
the  fact,  which  so  many  passages  in  the  Goep'l* 
lead  us  to  infer,  the  existeaoe  all  alimgof  a  paitj 
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tnumg  the  Scribes  themselves,  more  or  less  disposed 
to  recognise  Jesoi  of  Nazareth  an  a  teacher.— IV. 
Education  (md  Life,  —  (1.)  The  special  training 
lor  a  Scribe's  office  began,  probably,  about  the  age 
of  thirteen.  According  to  the  Pirke  Aboth  (r.  24) 
the  child  began  to  read  the  Mikra  at  five  and  the 
Hiahna  at  ten.  Three  years  later  every  Israelite 
became  a  child  of  the  Law,  and  was  bound  to  study 
and  obey  it.  The  great  mass  of  men  rested  in  the 
scanty  teaching  of  their  synagogues,  in  knowing 
and  repeating  thdr  Tephillim,  the  texts  inscribed  on 
their  phylacteries.  For  the  boy  who  was  destined 
by  his  parents,  or  who  devoted  himself,  to  the  call- 
mg  of  a  Scribe,  something  more  was  required.  He 
nuide  hit  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  applied  for  admis- 
■ion  to  the  school  of  some  &mous  Rabbi.  If  he 
were  poor,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  synagogue  of  his 
town  or  village  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his 
fees,  and  in  part  also  for  his  maintenance.  The 
master  and  his  scholars  met,  the  former  sitting  on 
a  high  cluur,  the  elder  pupils  on  a  lower  bench,  the 
Toanger  on  the  ground,  both  literally  **  at  his  feet." 
The  class-room  might  be  the  chamber  of  the  Temple 
•et  apart  for  this  purpose,  or  the  private  school  of 
the  Kabbi.  The  education  was  chiefly  catechetic^, 
the  papil  submitting  cases  and  asking  questions,  the 
teacher  examining  the  pupil  (Luke  ii.).  Parables 
entered  hvgely  into  the  method  of  instruction.  (2.) 
After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  probably  at  the 
mge  of  thirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly  ad- 
Bitted  to  his  office.  The  presiding  Rabbi  pro- 
Bounced  the  formula,  *'  I  admit  thee,  and  thou  ail 
admitted  to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe,"  solemnly  or- 
duned  him  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  gave  to 
Mm,  as  the  symbol  of  his  work,  tablets  on  which 
1m  was  to  note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and 
tlie  "  key  of  knowledge"  (comp.  Luke  xi.  52),  with 
which  he  was  to  open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of 
Dhrine  wisdom.  (3.)  Thei-e  still  remained  for  the 
dfadple  after  his  admission  the  choice  of  a  variety 
e#faiictioos,  the  chances  of  failure  and  success.  He 
in^t  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor  of  the 
kw,  an  arbitrator  in  family  litigations  (Luke  xii. 
14) f  the  head  of  a  school,  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrim. He  might  have  to  content  himself  with 
the  hombler  work  of  a  transcriber,  copying  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  for  the  use  of  synagogues,  or 
Tephillim  for  that  of  the  devout,  or  a  notary  writ- 
faw  out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants  of  espousals, 
mh  of  repudiation.  The  position  of  the  more  for- 
tmate  was  of  course  attractive  enough.  (4.)  In 
figard  to  social  position  there  was  a  like  contra- 
Metkm  between  theory  and  practice.  The  older 
Serihei  had  had  no  titles ;  Shemaiah  emphatic- 
ally  warned  his  disdples  against  them.  In  our 
I^nrd'a  time  the  passion  for  distinction  was  insati- 
able. Drawing  to  themselves,  as  they  did,  nearly 
all  the  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism,  the  close 
Iwreditary  caste  of  the  priesthood  was  powerless  to 
flonpete  with  them.  Unless  the  priest  became  a 
Scribe  ako,  he  remained  in  obscurity.  (5.)  The 
character  of  the  order  was  marked  under  these 
iBflnences  by  a  deep,  incumble  hypocrisy,  all  the 
more  perilous  because,  in  most  cases,  it  was  unoon- 
aeioua.  We  must  not  infer  from  this  that  all  wfere 
•Uke  tamted,  or  that  the  work  which  they  had  done, 
and  the  worth  of  their  office,  were  not  reeog^nised 
by  Hhn  who  rebuked  them  for  their  evil. 

Serip  (Heb.  yaiH().  The  Hebrew  word  thus 
translated  appears  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  as  a  syn- 
anym  for  the  bag  in  which  the  shepherds  of  Pnlcs- 
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tine  can'ied  thdr  food  or  other  necessaries.  In 
Symmachns  and  the  Vulg.  pera,  and  in  the  mar- 
ginal reading  of  A.  V.  "  scrip,"  appear  in  2  K.  iv. 
42,  for  the  isiklon,  which  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
is  translated  husk.  The  scrip  of  the  Galilean  pea- 
sants was  of  leather,  used  especially  to  carry  their 
food  on  a  journey,  and  slung  over  their  shoulders. 

Beriptnre.  The  chief  fiicts  relating  to  the  books 
to  which,  individually  and  collectively,  this  title 
has  been  applied,  will  be  found  under  Bible  and 
Canon.  It  will  fidl  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  trace  the  history  of  the  word,  and  to  de- 
termine its  exact  meaning  in  the  language  of  the 
0.  and  N.  T.  (1.)  It  is  not  till  the  return  from 
the  Captivity  that  the  word  meets  us  with  any 
distinctive  force.  In  the  earlier  books  we  i-ead  of 
the  Law,  the  Book  of  the  Law.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16, 
the  Commandments  written  on  the  tables  of  testi- 
mony are  said  to  be  **  the  writing  of  God,"  but  there 
is  no  special  sense  in  the  word  taken  by  itself.  In 
the  passi^  from  Dan.  x.  21,  where  the  A.  V.  has 
*•  the  Scripture  of  Truth,"  the  words  do  not  pro- 
bably mean  more  than  "a  true  writing."  The 
thought  of  the  Scripture  as  a  whole  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  them.  This  first  appeara  in  2  Chr.  xxx. 
5,  18  («as  it  was  written,"  A.  V.).  The  Greek 
word,  as  will  be  seen,  kept  its  ground  in  this  sense. 
A  slight  change  passed  over  that  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  led  to  the  substitution  of  another.  The  word 
cilM^m  (  =  writings),  in  the  Jewish  an-angement 
of  the  0.  T.,  used  lor  a  part  and  not  the  whole  of 
the  0.  T.  (the  Hagiographa ;  comp.  Birle).  An- 
other word  was  therefore  wanted,  and  it  was  found 
in  the  Mikra  (KTpD,  Neh.  viii.  8),  or  **  readrng," 

the  thing  read  or  recited,  recitation.  This  aooordingW 
we  find  as  the  equivalent  for  the  collective  yfta^tti. 
(2.)  With  this  meaning  the  word  ypa^ih  passed  into 
the  language  of  the  N.  T.  Used  in  the  singular  it 
is  apphed  chiefly  to  this  oi  that  passage  quoted 
from  the  0.  T.  (Mark  xii.  10;  John  vii.  38,  xiti. 
18,  xix.  37 ;  Luke  iv.  21 ;  Rom.  ix.  17 ;  Gal.  ui.  8, 
&c.).  In  two  passages  of  some  difficulty,  some 
have  seen  the  wider,  some  the  narrower  sense. 
(1.)  Uwra  ypQ/pii  BtSrvtvffros  (2  Tim.  iii.  16) 
has  been  transUted  in  the  A.  V.  *'  All  Saipture 
is  given  by  inspiraUon  of  God."  There  is  a  pre- 
poi^ei'ance  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  i^en- 
dering,  **  Every  yptuf^,  being  inspired,  is  also 
profitable,  ..."  (2.)  The  meaning  of  the  ge- 
nitive in  ira<ra  iroo^i|Tc(a  ypa4ffis  (2  Pet.  i.  20) 
seems  at  first  sight  distinctly  ooUective.  **  Every 
prophecy  of,  t.  e.  contained  in,  the  0.  T.  Scrip- 
ture." A  doser  examination  of  the  passage  will 
perhaps  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  (3.)  In  the 
plural,  as  might  be  expected,  the  collective  meaning 
is  prominent.  In  2  Pet.  iii.  16,  we  find  an  exten- 
sion of  the  term  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  but  it 
remains  uncertain  whether  **  the  other  Scriptures" 
are  the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  exclusively,  or  in- 
clude other  writings,  then  extant,  dealing  with  the 
same  topics.  (4.)  In  one  passage,  rh  Upk  ypdfi- 
flora  (2  Tim.  iii.  15)  answers  to  "The  Holy  Saip- 
tures"ofthe  A.  V. 

Bqrth'ian  occurs  in  Col.  iii.  11  as  a  generalised 
term  for  rude,  ignorant,  degraded.  The  same  view 
of  Scythian  barbarism  appears  in  2  Maoc.  iv.  47, 
and  3  Blacc.  vii.  5.  The  Scythians  dwelt  mostly 
on  the  north  of  the  Black  Saa»  and  the  Caspian 
stretching  thence  indefinitely  into  inner  Ana,  and 
were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  standing  extremely 
low  in  point  of  intelligence  and  civilisation. 

3  H. 
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Sajthop'oliJ,  (lul  ii,  "  the  citf  oltke  SiTtliiBiii,'' 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jud.  Ui.  10  ind  3  Uaoc  ai. 
29  onljr.  Bcthihmi  bu  cow,  like  u  nunj  other 
p1»H  ID  the  Holy  Land,  nguood  iti  tudeai  name, 
■nd  b  known  as  £nian  onlf.  A  mound  cloK  to 
it  OD  tht  wMt  it  called  Ttll  Sliii,  in  wbich  it  i> 
pertopi  jmt  possible  that  ■  tiaca  of  Scythopolis 
nwv  linger.  But  althoDEh  then  ii  no  doubt  vnat- 
ereV  of  the  identity  of  Ihc  place,  there  is  consider- 
able diSemice  of  0[^niOR  as  to  tb«  origin  of  the 
name.  The  LXX.  ud  Pliny  attribute  it  to  the 
Scjthiana,  who  in  the  words  of  the  Bjxantine  hi>- 
torian  George  Syncellos,  "  overran  Palestine,  end 
took  potsenion  of  Beiaan,  which  from  them  it  called 
Scythopolis."  This  has  been  in  modem  lima  gener- 
ally relen-ed  to  the  inrasion  recorded  br  Heiodotu* 
(i.  104-ei,  when  the  Scjthiens,  after  their 
tjon  of  Uedia,  paneJ  through  Palestine  c 
road  to  %jpt  (about  B.C.  600).  Rdaixt,  howeier, 
discarded  this  explanation,  and  suggested  that 
SejthopoliE  wu  a  coimptiDn  of  Sucmthopolla — the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Snccoth.  Since,  how- 
erer,  the  objection  of  fteland  to  the  hirtoriod  truth 
of  Herodotus  is  now  removeil,  the  necenity  for  thi) 
_ .,__ .  ...  __■..     Dr.  Robinson  sug- 


a  barbarian  or  savage.  In  this 
■ente  ne  uiiuiu  it  may  ban  been  applied  to  the 
wild  Arabs,  who  then,  ai  now,  inhabited  the  OMr, 


ScyUwpolig  wu  tlie  larseat  city  of  the  Decapoht, 
■ltd  only  one  of  the  ten  which  lay  wat  of  Jordan. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  district  of  its  own  of  tht 
moM  abundant  fertility.  It  became  the  lent  ^  s 
dtiitian  bishop,  and  its  name  ii  found  la  the  list! 
of  ligsatures  as  bte  aa  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, l.O.  536.  The  talest  mention  of  it  under 
the  tiUe  of  IScythopolis  ii  probably  that  of  William 
of  Tyre  [uil.  16  and  36).  He  mentions  it  as  if  it 
was  then  actually  so  colled,  cai-efuUy  eiplaming 
that  it  was  formerly  Bethshean. 

8*a.  The  Sea,  j/dm,  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote— 1 .  The  "  gaUiering  of  the  waten  "  {yiiitm), 
encompasung  the  Lmd,  or  what  we  call  in  ■  more 
or  lees  definite  sense,  "the Ocean"  (Cen.  i.  2,  10); 
Ueut.  lit.  13,  &c.;.  2.  Some  portion  of  this,  as 
the  tlediterraneui  Sen  (Deut.  li.  34),  or  the  Red 
Sea  (y.1.  IV.  *).  3.  Inland  lakes,  whether  of  salt 
or  flesh  water.  4.  Any  great  collection  of  Baler, 
as  the  rivers  Kile  or  Eupbratea,  especially  in  aitate 
of  overflow  (Is.  lii.  5 ;  Am.  viiJ.  B).  The  qua- 
titiea  or  chniiicteristica  of  the  si!a  and  sean^MSt 
mentioned  in  Scripture  arc,  1.  The  sand,  whose 
nbundance  on  the  const  both  of  PaleilJne  and  E^pt 
fumisha  so  many  illnstratioiii  (Gen,  uti.  17,  ili. 
49 ;  Jndg.  vii.  12  ;  1  Sam.  liii.  5  ;  1  K.  iv.  20, 
20  i  Is.  1.  22 ;  Matt.  vii.  26).  3.  The  shore.  3. 
Ciwks  or  inlets.  4.  Harbotin.  5.  Waves  or  bil- 
lows. It  may  be  remarked  that  almost  all  the 
figures  of  speech  taken  from  the  sea  in  Scripture, 
refer  either  to  its  power  or  its  danger.  The  place 
"  where  two  seas  met"  (Acta  nvii.  41),  iruiy  per- 
haps mean  one  where  two  currents,  cansfll  by  the 
iulervenlinn  of  the  island,  met  and  produced  an 
eddy,  which  mode  it  desirable  si  once  to  ground  the 


>,  Molten.     In  the  place  of  the  lav> 


■of  the 
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rather  copper,  which  bad  boa  otplaied  by  Iknl 
&raa  "  TiUiath  and  Chmi,  dtin  of  lUaraet  kioe 
ofZobah"(l  K.Tii.  23-26;  IChr.XTiiLS).    Its 


was  a  double  row  oT  ••  kDopa,"  10  (f.  •,  9+»)  h 
each  cubit.  Theaa  were  proUilT  ■  niuiif  mJk 
or  doable  fillet  of  teudiila,  aid  friOta,  ^i  bke 
gourds,  of  an  oral  shape.  The  brim  Uadl,  m  Hf, 
was  wronght  "  like  the  brim  of  K  cafc  witt 
flowen  of  lilita,"  i.«.curT«d  outwaidi  l&iiVr 
or  lotna  flower.  Tba  lavar  itoad  oa  Iwdfc  mm, 
three  towards  each  quarter  of  th*  baaTa^'  Md  il 
looking  outwards.  It  was  mntilatad  hj  ilm,1f 
being  removed  fram  its  baas  of  oan  ud  jteal  * 
a  stone  base,  and  wai  finallj  btokoi  wp  hr  tbi  An- 
nans (2  K.  nL  14^  IT,  sv.  13).  AMpba  ^ 
that  the  form  of  ^  sea  was  t'J—'fpWki^  M 
that  it  held  3000  baths:  and  ha  etanAmtfllM 
that  the  bath  was  equal  to  72  Attic  tfa^  « 1 
/arptfrit  =  8  gallons  5'L2  piiita.  Tlia  qHrtlB 
ariset,  whidi  od^nred  to  the  Jewi^  writan  Ih^ 
selves,  how  the  ocmtoits  of  tin  lartr,  M  thH  at 
given  in  the  SKTed  text,  are  to  be  mxoAHA 
its  dimensions.  The  Jewish  writoa  nppaMllta 
it  had  a  square  hollow  base  ftr  3  eabita  flf  Ita  ^^ 
and  3  cutnts  of  the  aienlar  fbim  abo*^  A  fa 
more  protnble  au^^ation  ii  that  of  TlwJiB.  k 
hich  Kdl  agrees,  that  it  wm  of  >  bolw  Am 
n  tia4ta» 


below,  I: 


I  contracted  at  the  mouth  t 


the  Western  world  is  now  eowrally  known  si  Ibi 
Dead  Sea. — I.  l..lt  is  (band  only,  and  but  rard;. 


(iii.  16,  J 


t.  3,  5,  i 


1  the  I 


i.  19).     2.  . 


and  pcasibly  a  later  name,  is  tho  Ssa  of 
AjutUIl  (A.  V.  "eta  oftha  plain"),  whiti  ■ 
found  in  Deut.  ir.  49,  and  2  K.  xiv.  25  ;  and  <*■ 
bined  with  the  ronner^-^the  sea  of  the  Anyk. 
-m  Dent.  iii.  17;  Joih.  iiL  16,  iii.3. 
3.  In  the  prophets  (Joel  ii.  20;  Eiek.  ilviL  Ii: 
Zcch.  liv.  H)  it  n  msitloned  by  the  title  at  the 
EaBT  Sea.  i.  In  Ki.  xlvii.  8,  it  is  styled,  irilh- 
out  previous  reference,  rUE  sea,  and  distiagiuM 
from  "  the  gi-eat  sea" — the  Uediterraniu  (nr. 
10).  5.  Its  connexion  with  Sndom  ia  £nt  ta^ 
geated  in  the  Bible  in  the  boA  of  2  Eadras  (v.  7' 
by  the  name  "Sodomitlsh  lea."  6.  In  the  Tsi- 
ludical  books  it  i>  called  both  the  "  Sm  e<  Satt," 
id  "  Sea  of  SsdaD."    7.  JoKphua,  and  b«&n  hn 


Htdonn  Sicdlui,  tiimes  it  tfae  Atphiltic  lakt. 
8.  T^  nunc  "Dad  Shi"  appean  to  have  into 
fint  nnd  io  Greek  by  Feuaaniai  (t.  7)  and  Galui 
Hr.  9),  tnd  in  Latin  (mare  nuriuun)  bj  Jiutia 
(nxTi.  3,  §6),  or  istber  by  the  older  hiitoriiin, 
Itagm  Pompelpn  (dr.  B.C.  10),      '  '    ' 


■Ska  It  tbi  final  receptacle  of  (he  river  Jordan, 
lb*  lovert  and  lai^t  of  the  thne  lakes  which 
ialMTupt  tba  ruh  of  its  downward  coune.  It 
li  tb*  deepeit  portion  of  that  vei;  deep  natural 
Anira  which  nma  like  a  fiinnw  trom  the  Gulf 
■of  Akaba  to  the  range  of  Letason,  and  from  (he 
iBice  of  LdaDOQ  to  the  extitme  aoitb  of  Sjria. 

s7Vi>    ■  

of     ._ ,         „ 

■  large  and  loag  peoini 
jacU  Ima  the  oalcm  ahuie,  near  ita  loitbe 
-•ad  Tirtuallf  dlridei   the   eipanae  of  the 
Jnto  two  pOTttoni,  ctncected  by  a  long,  i 


and  loinewliat  derioaa,  panBge.  Ita  water  i 
ii  fnnn  N.  to  S.  a>  ntnrly  a>  poeiible  40  geogta- 
pbical,  or  46  Eugliab  milea  long.  Ita  greatest 
width  (lome  3  mils  &  of  .dm  JHy)  U  about  8 
geogr.  milei,  or  10^  Eng.  mileL  The  oidinaiT 
arCB  of  the  apper  poiiioo  ii  abont  ITl  aquare 
geogi.  milea ;  (^  the  channel  29 ;  and  of  the  lowei- 
poitioD,  benailor  itj-led  "  the  lagoon,"  46  ;  in  all 
about  250  tqaire  geognphical  nila.  At  ha 
DoHhem  eod  the  lakJi  rcceiTei  the  Btieam  of.the 
Jordan :  cm  iti  Eartera  aide  the  Ziria  Ma'ln  (the 
andoit  CaUirriiot,  and  wMtAj  the  more  ancient 
en-Egbiiin),  tba  ifofti  (the  Amou  of  the  Bible), 
and  the  Beni-Btni&I.  On  the  Soutb  the  Kurihi/ 
or  cl-AJuy ;  and  on  the  Wert  that  of  Am  JUg. 
Tbeie  are  probabl;  all  perennial,  though  variable, 
atnama;  but,  in  addition,  the  bedi  of  the  tormts 
which  lad  tbrODEb  the  monnbdni  Ewt  and  Weit, 
and  oTer  the  Bat  ^kelving  plaina  on  both  North  and 
SoDlh  of  the  lake,  duw  Ihat  In  Ibe  winter  a  Tcrf 
large  qnantl^  of  water  unit  b«  {wnred  iulo  It. 
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Thorc  are  aUo  all  along  the  western  side  a  consid- 
ei-able  number  of  springs,  which  appear  to  run 
continually,  and  all  find  their  way  into  its  waters. 
The  lake  has  no  visible  outlet.  3.  Excepting  the 
last  circumstance,  nothing  has  yet  been  stated  about 
the  Dead  Sea  that  nay  not  be  stated  of  numerous 
other  inland  lakes.  The  depression  of  its  surfiMe, 
however,  and  the  depth  which  it  attains  below  that 
surface,  combined  with  the  absence  of  any  outlet, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  on  the 
globe.  According  to  the  observaUons  of  Lieut. 
Lynch,  the  surface  of  the  lake  in  May  1848  was 
131G'7  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  at 
Jaffa,  and  although  we  cannot  absolutely  rely  on 
the  accuracy  of  that  dimension,  still  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  fact. 
The  measurements  of  the  depth  of  the  lake  taken 
by  tlic  fame  party  aie  probably  more  trustworthy. 
Ti)e  upper  portion  is  a  perfect  basin,  desc^ing 
rapidly  till  it  attaiufl,  at  about  one-third  of  its 
length  from  the  north  end,  a  depth  of  1308  feet. 
Immediately  west  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  however,  tliis  depth  decreases  suddenly 
to  336  feet,  then  to  114,  and  by  the  time  the  west 
])oint  of  the  peninsula  is  reached,  to  18  feet.  Below 
this  the  southern  portion  is  a  mere  lagoon  of  almost 
even  bottom,  varying  in  depth  from  1 2  feet  in  the 
middle  to  3  at  the  edges.  4.  The  level  of  the  lake 
is  liable  to  variation  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  Since  it  has  no  outlet,  its  level  is  a  balance 
struck  between  the  amount  of  water  poured  into  it, 
and  the  amount  given  off  by  evaporation.  If  more 
water  is  supplied  than  the  evaporation  can  carry 
off,  the  lake  will  rise  until  the  evaporating  surface 
is  so  much  increased  as  to  i-estore  tlic  balance.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  evaporation  drive  off  a 
larger  quantity  than  the  supply,  the  lake  will  de- 
scend until  the  surface  hecomes  so  small  as  again  to 
restore  the  b;ilance.  The  extreme  differences  in 
level  resulting  from  these  causes  have  not  yet  been 
carefully  obser\'ed.  5.  The  change  in  level  neces- 
sarily causes  a  change  in  the  dimen>ions  of  the  lake. 
This  will  chiefly  affect  the  southern  end.  The 
shore  of  that  part  slopes  up  from  the  water  with 
an  extremely  gradual  incline.  Over  so  flat  a  beach 
n  very  slight  rise  in  the  lake  would  send  the  water 
a  considerable  distance.  Dr.  Anderson,  the  geo- 
logist of  the  American  expedition,  conjectured  that 
the  water  o<Hxisiunally  extended  as  much  as  8  or  10 
miles  south  of  its  then  po!<ition.  On  the  peninsula, 
the  acclivity  of  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  southern  shoi'es  of  the  lagoon,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  (June  2),  Irby  and  Mangles 
found  the  "  high-water  mark  a  mile  distant  from 
the  water's  edge."  At  the  northern  end  the  shore 
being  steeper,  the  water>line  probably  remains  tole- 
rably constant.  The  variation  in  breadth  will  not 
be  sn  much.  6.  The  mountains  which  form  the 
walls  of  the  great  fissure  in  whose  deptlis  the  lake 
is « contained,  continue  a  nearly  parallel  course 
thioughout  its  entire  length.  Viewed  from  the 
beach  at  the  northeni  eml  of  the  lake — the  only 
view  within  the  i^ach  of  most  travellers — tliere  is 
little  perceptible  difference  between  the  two  ranges. 
VM:h  is  equally  bai-e  and  stern  to  the  eye.  7.  Of 
the  eastern  side  but  little  is  known.  One  traveller 
in  modem  times  fSeetxen)  has  succeedeil  in  forcing 
bis  way  along  its  whole  length.  Both  Dr.  Robin- 
son fiom  Ain  Jidy  (i.  502),  and  Lieut.  Molyneux 
(127)  from  the  surface  of  the  lake,  record  their  im- 
prextion  that  the  eastern  mountains  are  much  more 
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lofly  than  the  western,  and  mach  more  broken  bt 
clefts  and  ravines.     In  otdour  they  are  bnmn.  iV 
red, — a  great  contrast  to  the  grey  and  white  tv-i^ 
of  the  western  mountaint.    Both  sides  of  the  lak  -. 
however,  are  alike  in  the  abaenceof  TCgetation— 
almost  entirely  barren  and  aoortlied.    8.  Scct«ii':> 
journey,  just  mentioned,  was  aocompliibed  m  1807. 
He  started  in  January  from  the  foi^  of  the  Jorda:. 
through  the  npper  country,  hy  Mkamr,  Attarm, 
and  the  ravine  of  the  Wady  Mcyib  to  the  peninmb  -. 
returning  immediately  after  by  the  lower  kvd.  a> 
near  the  hdce  as  it  was  poastbie  to  go.    He  wis  ra 
foot  with  but  a  single  guide.    He  rtpiMsHs  tin- 
general  stmctore  of  the  moantains  ■■  liiiiiiliiiin 
capped  in  num  j  places  by  basnlt*  and  hsrini  st  its 
foot  a  red  ferruginous  sandstonf^  whidb  tbam  Ik 
immediate  margin  of  the  lake.    Tbe  neki  Ih  ii  a 
succession  of  enormous  temoes,  amiaivtlj  man 
vertical  Ih  form  than  those  on  toe  wL    Tbe 
sti'eams  of  the  Mcjib  and  Ztrka  issut  fivm  prtik 
of  dark  red  sandstone  of  ronuMitfe    beurtfy  ttr 
overhanging  tides  of  whidi  no  njr  of  hb  fw 
enters.     Palms  arc  nutnerons ;  but  CBoqit  i 
streams,  there  is  no  Tegetatioo.    9.  Om 
able  feature  of  the  northon  poitkm  of  tbe 
heights  is  a  plateau  whidi  diridss  tho 

halfway  up^  apparentlr  fomii^  a  giffuA , 

place  in  the  dope,  and  stratchiiur  mntfawvdi  to 
the  WadT  ZIbrka  Ifo^i.    10.  Ilie  wcrtcra  dors 
of  the  lake  have  been  mora  iDTSstipitcd  Una  tb- 
eostem,  although  they  cannot  be  mid  to  have  ben 
yet  more  than  very  partially  explored.     Two  tn- 
vellers  have  passed  oyer  their  entire  length:—!^ 
Saulcy  in  January  1851,  from  North  to  ^Sooti. 
Voyage  dans  la  Syrie,  &c.,  1853  ;  and  Narrati:i 
of  a  Journey,  &c.,  London,  1854 ;  and  Pode  a. 
Nov.  1855,  from  South  to  North  {Geogr,  Jomwi, 
XX vi.  55).     Others  have  passed  orer  ooosidcnU* 
portims  of  it,  and  hare  recorded  obcerratioos  bcU 
with  pen  and  pencil.     11.  The  western  range  pr- 
serves  for  the  greater  part  of  ita  length  a  coom 
hardly  less  regular  than  the  eastern.     That  it  ^ 
not  appear  so  r^lar  when  viewed  from  the  nertc- 
western  end  of  the  lake  is  owing  to  the  pnjectii:. 
of  a  mass  of  the  mountain  eastward  from  tlie  \at 
sufficiently  far  to  shut  out  from  view  the  rai^  » 
the  south  of  it.     It  is  Dr.  Robinson's  opinioD  tic: 
the  projection  consists  of  the  Jiut   el  FetUk.'. 
and  its  ** adjacent  cliffs"  only.     But  it  seems  pr^ 
bable  that  the  projection  really  commences  faiihe 
south,  at  the  Has  Mersed,  north  of  Am  Jidy.    I:. 
The  accompanying  woodcut  reprewts   the  tjt* 
looking  southward  from  the  spring  of  Am  JUk. 
point  about  700  feet  above  the  wnter.     It  is  tabi 
fi-om  a  drawing  by  the  accumte  pencil  of  Mr.  T.> 
ping,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  course  of  tt. ' 
poition  of  the  western  heights,  and  of  their  oii]i£i7 
ch:iracter.     13.  The  portion   actually   repmcKtr. 
in  this  view  is  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  as  **  van- 
ing  from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  height,  bold  &> 
steep,  admitting  nowhere  of  the  ascent  or  de«R ' 
of  beasts  of  burden,  and  practicable  only  here  an 
there  to  the  most  intrepid  climber.'*     14.  Fnrtbfr 
south  the  mountain-sides  assume  a  mora  abrupt  ax 
savage  aspect,  and  in  the  Wady  Zuweirak^  and  i:i  - 
more  at  Sehbeh — the  ancient  Masada — raach  a  piv- 
of  rugged  and  repulsive,  though  at  the  same  tis 
impressive,  desolation,  which  perhn|«  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded anywhere  on  the  &oe  of  the  earth.     15.  T  * 
region  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  western  h»&'' 
was  probably  at  one  time  a  wide  table-laod.  m:^: 


omtrel  liM  of  tat  coDDtiT.     It  in  nnw  cut  up  bj   Ui 
deep  nml  diffictilt  niviuw,'«inmlnl  1^  ^t«tIl  nnd  to 


i*  «  «ft  c«-  ! 
linilj  dewi-l,  I 
the  elemliDD ' 


with  DO  figa  of  cultivniion.  III.  Ofthe' 
•f  thu  njpon  we  hitherto  poxWH  biit  Kantj  ob- 
•errotiom.  Bftveea  AinJil-imAAm  Ttr^ch  the 
summit  it  t  tHble-lanl  710  I'ett  nbove  the  lake. 
Farther  north,  aboTe  Ain  TeraUk,  the  iiunmil  of 
tlw  gnu  »  1305-75  feet  sbore  the  Jake,  within  n 
few  Itet  the  height  of  the  plain  bulwetn  the  \Yai3 
eit-Sar  mid  Qovmran,  «hkh  in  giren  by  Ur.  I'oole 
nt  1340  feet  17.  A  bench  of  varying  width 
(klrti  the  foot  of  the  mouiitnin*  011  the  weal«m 
•ide.  Above  ^I'n  Jidg  it  couiiitu  nininly  of  the 
d<llK>  of  the  tonmiti — fnn-nhapeil  l«nfct  of  iibrii 
of  aII  fiieii,  at  a  steep  ilope,  iprejhlbg  from  the 
outlet  of  the  torrent  like  Ihwe  which  Imxnnc  k 
Ihmiliar  tu  trsTellert,  in  Northern  Italy  for  ei- 
Minple.  In  one  nr  two  plana — oi  «t  the  mouth  of 
the  Kidron  and  at  Aht  Tcea'xh~\\K  Uncli  mar  be 
1000  to  140U  Tar<l>  wide,  but  uiunlly  it  is  tn'uch 


by  tlie  ulvBi 


«  hesdhnd).    For  il 


major 


jdTt,  at  already  remaiknl,  it 
AinJily,  howCTer,  a  marl 
chnncter ofthe  beach.    Alte 


Il  considerably  grcatn-  tlinii  Ihiit  abote  Ain  Jid<j,  | 
From  the  Pirtet  tUKhalil  to  Uie  wnrir  «uth  e( 
Bt-ibeh,  •  'llaLiiice  of  lii  miln,  it  ii  lium  one  to : 


wide,  and  u  pHAsible  for  the  whole  din- 
tance.  Oiie  feature  of  tlie  beach  ia  too  chamrterintjc 
eicape  mention — the  line  of  driltwood  which 
MrclcH  the  laki',  olid  mark*  the  higheat,  or  the 
iitlimiif  high,  level  of  the  wnter.  It).  At  the 
cuth-KMt  comer  of  the  lake,  below  where  the 
vadji  ZuireunA  and Maiwicnt  breakdown  throu|;h 

ihe  Hit  mountain  or  nd«e  of  A'AiuAn  i'ldum. 
This  remarkable  object  i«  hitherto  but  im)>frlrdlT 
known.  It  i*  a  long  levVl  riilge  or  dyke,  of  Mvenl 
milee  long.  Itt  oortliem  gurtion  ruiu  S.ri.E. ;  but 
after  more  than  half  ili  length  it  make*  a  Hidden 
and  decided  beud  to  the  right,  and  then  rum  S.W, 
It  IB  from  300  to  4<>0  fret  in  he^ht,  of  inconaider- 
ald*  width,  coniiitini;  of  n  body  n[  ciystalliied  rock- 
ult.  more  or  leu  uilid,  covertd  with  a  iii[4iii%  of 
chalky  hmeatone  and  cy|aum.  The  lower  poition, 
the  ult  nx'k,  rltn  abruptly  from  the  g1o«y  |ilain 
at  iti  eastern  bate,  eloinng  hu:k  at  an  angle  of  not 
more  than  45°,  often  ten.  Belwun  the  noith  end 
of  A'.  Uidam  and  Uie  lake  ii  n  mound  covered  with 
atonet  and  bearing  the  name  of  rnn-Zaghal.  It  il 
about  GO  feet  in  diameter  and  10  or  Vi  high,  evid- 
ently artificial,  and  nut  improbably  the  rttnain*  of 
an  ancient  (truclure.  19.  II  followi  from  the  loct 
ihat  the  lake  occupiei  a  portion  of  a  longitudinal 
depresiion,  that  its  nortliem  lUid  uuthem  endi  ii-e 
not  euclrxed  by  highland,  at  \U  eut  and  wot  nidei 
are.  The  llour  of  the  (ihor  or  Jordan  Valley  tioi 
beenalrmdydewrilwl.  [PACkm-iSK.]  20,  AsmoU 
piece  of  bud  lie.'.  nfT  the  nhoie  about  halfway  bctwtcft 
the  entnnw  of  the  Joidao  and  the  ffatem  tide  ol 
the  lake.  It  is  nearly  circular  iu  form.  Ila  adea 
are  rloping.  anl  therefore  it*  kIh  ratiet  with  the 
height  of  ilic  water.     When  tlie  wiiler  went  to  it 
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In  Sept.  1858,  it  was  about  100  yards  in  diameter, 
10  or  12  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  connected  with 
the  shore  by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus  of  about 
100  yards  in  length.  21.  Beyond  the  island  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a 
low  plain,  extending  up  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Nehy  Mu8a,  and  south  as  far  as  Sas  Fesh^ 
khah.  This  plain  must  be  considerably  lower  than 
the  general  level  of  the  land  north  of  tne  lake,  since 
its  appearance  implies  that  it  is  often  coTered  with 
water.  A  similar  plain  (the  Oh^  eUBeVta,  or 
Qh6r  Seisaban)  appears  to  exist  on  the  K.E.  comer 
of  the  lake  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Hoab.  22.  The 
southern  end  is  like  the  northern,  a  wide  plain,  and 
like  it  retains  among  the  Arabs  the  name  of  El 
Qh^.  It  has  been  visited  by  but  few  travellers. 
The  plain  is  bounded  on  the  west  side,  below  the 
Khaahm  Uadum,  by  a  tract  thickly  studded  with  a 
confused  mass  of  unimportant  eminences,  "low 
oUffs  and  conical  hills,*'  of  dialky  indurated  marL 
In  height  they  vary  fi.*om  50  to  150  feet.  In  colour 
they  ars  brilliant  white.  23.  The  waten  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Jrabah  drain  northwards  into  the 
plain  at  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  thence  into  the 
lake  itself.  The  Wady  tl  J>A— the  prindpal 
channel  by  which  this  mt  drain^  Is  disdiaived 
on  to  the  plain — is  very  laige^  **  a  huge  channd," 
**not  &r  from  half  a  mile  wide,"  ^'baring  traces 
of  an  immense  volume  of  water,  rushing  along  with 
violence,  and  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
valley."  The  body  of  detritus  discharged  by  such 
a  river  must  be  enormous.  24.  Of  the  eastem 
boundary  of  the  plain  we  possess  hardly  any  in- 
formation. We  know  that  it  is  formed  by  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  and  we  can  just  discern  that, 
adjacent  to  the  lake,  they  consist  of  sandstone,  red 
and  yellow,  with  conglomerate  containing  porphyry 
and  granite.  25.  Of  the  plain  itiself  hardly  more  is 
known  than  of  its  boundaries.  Its  greatest  width 
from  W.  to  E.  is  estimated  at  from  5  to  6  miles, 
while  its  length  from  the  cave  in  the  salt  mountain 
to  the  range  of  heights  on  the  south,  appears  to  be 
about  8.  Thus  the  breadth  of  the  Qhor  seems  to 
be  here  considerably  less  than  it  is  anywhere  north 
of  the  lake,  or  across  the  lake  itself.  That  part  of 
it  which  more  immediately  adjoins  the  lake  consists 
of  two  very  distinct  sections,  divided  by  a  lane 
mnning  nearly  N.  and  S.  Of  these  the  western  is 
a  region  of  salt  and  barrenness,  bounded  by  the  salt 
mountain  of  Khashm  Usdum,  Near  the  lake  it 
bears  the  name  of  es  Sabkah,  t.  e,  the  plain  of  salt 
mud.  26.  To  this  the  eastem  section  of  the  plain 
is  an  entire  contrast.  A  dense  thicket  of  reeds, 
almost  impenetrable,  divides  it  from  the  Sabkah, 
This  past,  the  aspect  of  the  land  completely  changes. 
It  is  a  thick  copse  of  shmbs  similar  to  that  around 
Jericho,  and,  like  that,  cleared  here  and  there  in 
patches  where  the  Ohawarinehf  or  Arabs  of  the 
QhSr,  cultivate  their  wheat  and  durra,  and  set  up 
their  wretched  villages.  The  variety  of  trees  appean 
to  be  remarkable.  Here,  as  at  Jericho,  the  secret 
of  this  vegetation  is  an  abundance  of  fi-esh  water 
acting  on  a  soil  of  extreme  richness.  This  district, 
so  well  wooded  and  watered,  is  called  the  OMr  es- 
Sqfieh.  Its  width  is  less  than  that  of  the  Sabkah, 
27.  The  eastern  mountains  which  form  the  back- 
ground to  this  district  of  woodland,  are  no  less 
naked  and  rugged  than  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley.  They  consist,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  Seetzen,  Poole,  and  Ljmch,  of  a  red  sand- 
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stone,  with  limestone  above  it — ^the  sandi^tooe  in 
horizontal  strata  with  vertical  cleavage.    Of  their 
height  nothix^  is  known,  but  all  travellers  cmcor 
in  estimating  them  as  hitter  than  those  on  the 
west,  and  as  preserving  a  more  horixoDtal  line  to 
the  south.    After  passing  from  the  OkSr  etSafA 
to  the  north,  a  salt  plain  is  encoantered  rewmMing 
the  Sabkah,  and  like  it  ovcs^wed  by  the  lake  when 
high.     28.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  peniBsda 
which  projects  from  the  eastem  ifaore  and  ibnas 
the  north  endocure  of  the  lagooo.     Among  the 
Arabs  it  appean  to  bear  the  names  Gh6r  #1  Jf«r- 
ra^ah  and  Ghdr  el  Xtstfn.     29.  Its  eotire  Icagth 
fix>m  north  to  south  is  about  10  geogr.  milei    ind 
its  breadth  from  5  to  6 — thon|^  thete  dimfiiwi 
are  subject  to  some  variation  aooording  to  the  tine 
of  year.    It  appean  to  be  fonned  entirdy  of  raont 
aqueous  deposits,  late  or  poii-tertiaiy,  Tcry  nailBr, 
if  not  identical,  with  thoee  whidi  face  it  oa  the 
western  shore,  and  with  the  *'moands'*  which 
skirt  the  phdns  at  the  south  and  N.W.  of  the  hin. 
It  consists  of  a  friable  cvbonate  of  lime 
with  sand  or  aendy  marls,  and  with  frequent  n 
of  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum).    The  whole  i 
pregnated  tCnmglT  witib  aulphiiry  and  alao 
salt.    At  the  norto  it  is  worn  into  a  akort  lidfe  or 
mane,  with  very  iteep  lidev  and  aemted  top.    To- 
wards the  south  the  top  widens  into  a  table-lwd 
A  scanty  growth  of  shrubs,  so  acantj  as  to  It 
almost  invisible,  is  found  over  the  taUe-land.    30s. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  peninsnla 
is  the  renmant  of  a  bed  of  late  aqueous  strata  which 
were  deposited  at  a  period  when  the  water  of  the 
lake  stood  very  much  higher  than  it  now  does,  bat 
which,  since  it  attained  its  present  lerel,  and  thus 
exposed  them  to  the  action  of  the  winter  tonents, 
aie  gradually  being  disintegrated  and  carried  dowa 
into  the  depths  of  uie  lake.     It  may  hare  been  de- 
posited either  by  the  general  action  of  the  lalw,  or 
by  the  special  action  of  a  river,  possibly  in  the  di- 
rection of  Wady  Kerdk.    31.  The  eztraordinaiy 
diflerence  between  the  depth  of  the  two  portions  oc 
the  lake — north  and  south  of  the  peninaala — h» 
been  already  alluded  to.    The  former  u  a  bovl, 
which  at  one  place  attains  the  depth  of  more  thsa 
1300  feet,  while  the  average  depth  along  its  azii 
may  be  taken  as  not  hr  short  of  1000.    On  the 
other  hand  the  southern  portion  is  a  flat  plain, 
with  the  greater  part  of  its  area  nearly  levri,  a 
very  few  feet  only  below  the  surface.     32.  Tkos 
the  circular  portion  below  the  peninsula,  and  a  port 
of  the  channel,  form  a  mere  lagoon,  entirely  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  basin*  of  tbo  lake  proprr. 
This  portion,  and  the  plain  at  the  south  as  fsj*  as 
the  rise  or  offset  at  which  the  Arabah  conuncDces— 
a  distvict  in  all  of  some  16  miles  by  8 — would 
appear  to  have  been  lefl  by  the  last  great  chai^  in 
the  form  of  the  ground  at  a  level  not  far  below  its 
present  one,  and  consequently  much  higher  thao 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  itself.     But  surrounded  as 
it  is  on  three  sides  by  highlands,  the  watcn  oi' 
which  have  no  other  outlet,  it  has  become  the  delta 
into  which  those  waten  discharge  themselves.    It 
is  difiicult  to  speak  with  cmfidence  on  any  of  the 
geological  features  of  the  lake,  in  the  abMoce  ^ 
reports  by  competent  observere.    Bat  the  theo.-y 
that  the  lagoon  was  lowered  by  a  recent  chanj;*, 
and  overflowed,  seems  directly  contrary  to  the  ai- 
tural  inference  from  the  fact  that  such  large  tonto:* 
discharge  themselves  into  that  spot.     33.  The  water 
of  the  Uke  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  other 
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feitares.  Its  most  obrioos  pecnliaritj  is  its  great 
weight.  Its  specific  gravity  has  been  foand  to  be 
as  niQch  as  12'28 ;  that  k  to  say,  a  gallon  of  it 
wonld  wdgh  oTer  12^  lbs.  instead  of  10  lbs.,  the 
weight  oi  distilled  water.  Water  so  heavy  most 
not  only  be  extremely  buoyant,  bat  must  possess 
great  inertia.  Its  buoyancy  is  a  common  tl^ms  of 
remark  by  the  travellers  who  have  been  upon  it  m 
in  it.  i>r.  Robinson  *'conld  nevor  swim  before, 
either  in  fresh  or  salt  water,"  yet  here  he  '*  oonld 
ait,  stand,  lie,  or  swim  without  dlfficolty '*  {B.  R.  i. 
506).  34.  So  much  for  iti  buoyancy.  Of  its  weight 
and  inertia  the  American  expedition  had  also  prao> 
tical  experience.  In  the  gale  in  whidi  the  party 
were  caught  on  their  first  £y  en  the  lake,  between 
tiie  moaUi  of  the  Jordan  and  Ain  Feshkah,  **  it 
seonad  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats  were  encounter- 
ing the  sledge-hammers  of  tho  Titans."  At  ordinary 
times  there  is  nothing  remarkaUe  in  the  action  of 
th«  sorikce  of  the  lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  fidl, 
and  Borf  beats  on  the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean. 

35.  One  or  two  phenookena  of  the  surfisce  may  be 
mentioned*  Many  of  the  old  travellers,  and  some 
modcni  onea,  mention  that  the  turbid  yellow  stream 
of  th«  Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a  long  distance 
m  the  lake.  The  haxe  or  mist  which  perpetuallr 
Ivoods  over  the  water  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  prodigious  evaporation. 

36.  The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is  due  to 
the  very  large  quantity  of  mineral  salts  which  it 
holds  in  solutioo.  Tnm  the  analysis  of  the  (J.  S. 
opcditioo  it  appears  that  each  gallon  of  the  water, 
weighing  12}  lbs.,  contains  nearly  8J  lbs.  (3'319) 
of  nutter  in  solution — an  immense  quantity  when 
we  reodlect  that  sea^ water,  weighing  lOf  lbs.  per 
gallon,  contains  less  than  )  a  lb.  Of  this  3}  lbs. 
■aurly  1  lb.  is  common  salt  (diloride  of  sodium) ; 
aboot  2  lbs.  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  less  than 
i  a  lb.  dkloride  of  calcium  (or  muriate  of  lime). 
The  most  unusual  ingredient  is  Intmiide  of  magne* 
dmn,  which  exists  in  truly  extraordinary  quantity. 
87.  The  sources  of  the  components  of  the  water 
may  be  named  generally  without  difficulty.  The 
lime  and  mi^esia  proceed  firom  the  dolomitic  lime- 
stone of  the  surrounding  mountains ;  fitnn  the  gyp- 
som  which  exists  on  the  shores,  nearly  pure,  in 
large  quantities ;  and  from  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia  found  on  the  peninsula 
and  dsewhere.  The  chloride  of  sodium  is  supplied 
from  Kha^m  Uitdum,  and  the  co|»oas  brine  sprin'gs 
en  both  shores.  Balls  of  nearly  pure  sulphur  (pn^ 
hibly  the  deposit  of  some  sulphurous  stream)  are 
Iband  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  on  the  pen- 
insula, on  the  western  beadi  and  the  north-western 
heights,  and  on  the  plain  S.  of  Jericho.  Man- 
fUMse,  iron,  and  alumina  have  been  found  on  the 
peninsula,  and  the  other  constituents  are  the  product 
of  the  numerous  mineral  springs  whic^  surround 
the  lake,  and  the  washings  of  tlM  aqueous  deposits 
on  the  shores,  which  are  gradually  restoring  to  the 
lake  the  salts  they  receivd  fit>m  it  ages  bade  when 
covered  by  its  waters.  The  strength  of  these  in- 
gredients is  heightened  by  the  continual  evapora- 
tion. 38.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  no  life 
whatever  existed  in  the  kdce.  But  recent  facts 
show  that  some  inferior  organizations  can  and  do 
find  a  home  even  in  these  nit  and  acrid  waters. 
The  Cabinrt  d'Hist.  Naturelle  at  Paris  conUins  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  coral  called  Styhphora  pktiUata, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  firom  the  lake 
in  1837  by  the  Marq.  de  TEscalopier,  and  has  every 
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appearance  of  having  been  a  resident  tnere,  and  not 
an  ancient  or  foreign  specimen.     Ehrenberg  disco- 
vered 11  species  of  Polygaster,  2  of  Polythalamiae, 
and  5  of  Phytolithariae,  in  mud  and  water  brought 
home  by  Lepsius.     The  copious  phorohorescence 
mentioned  by  Lynch  is  also  a  token  of  the  existence 
of  life  in  the  waters.    The  dudes  seen  diving  by 
Poole  must  surely  have  been  in  s^rch  of  some  form 
of  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable.     39.  The  state- 
ments of  andent  travellers  and  geographers  to  the 
effect  that  no  living  creature  could  exist  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  or  bird  fiy  across  its  sur&oe,  are 
amply  disproved  by  later  travellers.     The  cane 
brakes  of  Am  FeshMah,  and  the  other  springs  on 
the  margm  of  the  lake,  harbour  snipe,  partridges, 
ducks,  nightingales,  and  other  birds,  as  well  as 
fipogs;  hawks,  doves,  and  hares  are  found  along 
the  shore,  and  the  thickets  of  Ain  Jidy  contain 
«<  innumerable  birds."    40.  Of  the  temperature  of 
the  water  more  observations  are  necessary  before 
any  inferences  can  be  drawn.    Lyndi  states  that 
a  stratum  at    59^  Fahr.    is   almost    invariably 
found  at  10  fiithoms  below  the  surface.     Between 
Wady   Z9rka  ind  Am    Ter&beh   the   temp,  at 
surface  wsa  76^,  gradually  decreasing  to  62<3  at 
1044  fL  deep,  with  the  exception  just  named.    At 
other  times,  and  in  the  lagoon,  the  temp,  rsnged 
from  820  to  90^,  and  from  5^  to  10^  below  that  of 
the  air.    41.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  anything 
inimical  to  life  in  the  atmon>here  of  the  lake  or  its 
ibores,  except  what  naturally  proceeds  from  tJie 
great  heat  of  the  dimate.    The  QhcatArmeh  and 
Rcahcidth  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  southern  and 
western  sides  and  the  peninsula,  are  described  as 
a  poor  stunted  rsce;  but  this  is  easOy  accounted 
for  by  the  heat  and  relaxing  nature  of  the  dhnate, 
and  by  their  meagre  way  of  life,   without  in- 
ferring anything  specially   unwholesome   in   the 
exhaktions  of  the  lake.     42.  Of  the  Botany  of 
the  Dead  Sea  little  or  nothing  can  be  said.    Dr. 
Hooker,  in  his  portion  of  the  article  Palestine, 
has  spoken  of  the  vegetation  of  the  OhSr  in  general, 
and  of  that  oi  Am  Jidy  and  the  N.W.  shore  of  the 
lake  in  particukr.    Beyond  these,  the  only  parts 
of  the  lake  which  he  e]q>lored,  noUiing  accurate  is 
known.    A  few  plants  are  named  by  Seetzen  as 
inhabiting  the  Qh6r  e9-^3ct/teh  and  the  peninsula. 
43.  Of  the  Zoology  of  the  shores,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  nothing  is  known.  The  birds  and 
animals  mentioned  by  Lynch  and  Robinson  have 
been  already  named,  but  their  accurate  identifica- 
tion must  await  the  visit  of  a  traveller  versed  in 
natural  history.    44.  The  appearance  of  the  lake 
does  not  fulfil  the  idea  conveyed  by  its  popular 
name.    **  The  Dead  6ea,"  says  a  recent  traveller, 
« did  not  strike  me  with  that  sense  of  desolation 
and  dreariness  which  I  suppose  it  ought.  I  thought 
it  a  pretty,  smiling  lake — a  nice  ripple  on  its  sur- 
feoe."    Seetien,  in  a  lengthened  and  unusually  en- 
thusiastic passage  extols  the  beauties  of  the  view 
fivm  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Mtjib, 
and  the  advantages  of  that  situaUon  for  a  permanent 
residence.    45.  The  truth  lies,  as  usual,  some- 
where between  these  two  extremes.    On  the  one 
hand  the  lake  certainly  is  not  a  gloomy,  deadly, 
smoking,  gait    In  this  respect  it  does  not  at  all 
fulfil  the  promise  of  its  name.    At  sunrise  and 
sunset  the  scene  must  be  astonishingly  t)eautifnl. 
Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
knows  what  extraordinary  pictures  are  sometimes 
seen  mirrored  in  the  sea-water  lochs  when  they  lie 
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anruffied  io  the  calm  of  early  iDorning  or  of  sunset. 
The  reflexions  from  the  bosom  of  the  Dead  Sea  are 
said  to  surpass  those,  as  far  as  the  hues  of  the 
mountains  which  encircle  it,  when  lit  np  by  the 
gorgeous  rising  and  setting  suns  of  Syria,  surpass  in 
brilliancy  and  richness  Siose  of  tbie  hills  around 
Loch  Fyue  and  Loch  Goyle.    But  ou  the  otlier 
hand,  there  is  something  in  the  prevalent  sterility 
and  the  dry,  burnt,  look  of  the  shores,  the  over- 
])owering  heat,  the  occasional  smell  of  sulphur,  the 
di-eary  «Llt  marsh  at  the  southern  end,  and  the 
fringe  of  dead  driftwood  round  the  margin,  which 
must  go  far  to  excuse  the  title  which  so  many  ages 
have  attached  to  the  lake,  and  which  we  may  be 
sure  it  will  never  lose.    46.  It  does  not  appear 
probable  that  the  condition  or  aspect  of  the  lake  in 
biblical  times  was  materially  different  from  what  it 
is  at  present.     Other  parts  of  Syria  may  have  dete- 
riorated in  climate  and  appearance  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  wood  which  once  covered  them, 
but  there  are  no  traces  either  of  the  ancient  exist- 
ence of  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  or 
of  anything  which  would  account  for  its  destruction 
supposing  it  to  have  existed.     When  Machaerus  and 
Callirrhoe  were  inhabited,  and  when  the  plain  of 
Jericho  was  occupied  with  the  crowded  population 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  its  balsam-gardens, 
vineyards,  sugar-plantations,  and  palm-groves,  there 
may  have  been  a  little  more  life  on  the  diores. 
But  this  can  never  have  materially  affected  the 
lake.     47.  The  connexion  between  this  singular  lake 
and  tlie  Biblical  history  is  very  slight.     In  the  to- 
pographical recoi-ds  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  it  forms  one  among  the  landmarics  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  whole  country  as  well  as 
of  the  inferior  divisions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
As  a  landmai'k  it  is  once  named  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  quotation  from  a  lost  work  of  the  pi'ophet 
Jonah  (2   K.  xiv.  25),  itself  apparently  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  old  Mosaic  statement  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8,  12).     Besides  this  the  name  occurs  once  or  twice 
in  the  imagery  of  the  Prophets.     In  the  New  Tes- 
tament there  is  not  even  an  allusion  to  it.     There 
is,  however,  one  passage  in  which  the  **  Salt  Sea " 
is  mentioned  in  a  different  manner  to  any  of  those 
already  quoted,  vix.,  as  having  been  in  the  time  of 
Abmlmm  tlie  Vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  3).    48. 
Now  the  evidence  of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to  show 
tliat  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
upper  and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  for  a  period 
very  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.     In  the 
lower  poi-tion — ^the  lagoon  and  the  plain  below  it — 
if  any  change  has  occuired,  it  appears  to  have  been 
rather  one  of  reclamation  tlian  of  submersion — the 
gradual  silting  up  of  the  district  by  the  torrents 
which  discharge  their  contents  into  it.     Owing  to 
tlie  gentle  slope  of  the  plain,  temporaiy  fluctuations 
in  tlie  level  of  the  lake  would  affect  this  poilion 
very  materially ;  and  it  is  quite  allowable  to  believe 
that  a  lew  wet  winters  followed  by  cold  summei-s, 
would  raise  the  level  of  the  lake  sufficiently  to  lay 
the  whole  of  the  district  south  of  the  lagoon  under 
water,  and  convert  it  for  the  time  into  a  part  of  the 
"  Salt  Sea.'*     Sucli  an  exceptional  state  of  things 
the  writer  of  the  words  in  Gen.  xiv.  3  may  have 
witnessed  and  phiced  on  recoi"d.     49.  This  is  merely 
Ktated  as  a  possible  explanation ;  and  it  assumes  the 
Vale  of  Siddim  to  have  been  the  plain  at  the  south 
end  of  the  lake,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence. 
But  it  seems  to  tlie  writer  more  natural  to  believe 
that  tlie  author  of  this  note  ou  a  document  which 
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even  in  his  time  was  probably  of  great  anUqnitr. 
believed  that  the  present  lake  covered  a  district 
which  in  historic  times  had  beoi  permaocntlv  ha- 
bitable dry  land.    Sodi  was  the  implicit  bdkf  ol 
the  whole  modem  world — with  the  exoeptkin  per- 
haps of  Reland — ^till  within  less  than  half  a  oenturr. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  overlooked  Uni 
the  passage  in  question  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
Bible — Old  Testament,  Apocrypha,  or  New  Tsta- 
ment — to  countenance  the  notion  that  the  dtics  of 
the  plain  were  submerged:  a  notion  which  the 
present  writer  has  endeavoarsd  elsewhere  [StDDOi; 
Sodom  ;  Zoar]  to  show  does  not  date  eaiiier  thu 
the  Chiistian  era.     50.  The  writex  has  there  bIid 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  belief  which  praiopUd 
the  statements  just  quoted  from  modem  writen, 
viz.  that  the  Dead  Sea  was  formed  by  the  cataiK 
trophe  whKh  overthrew  the  **  Cities  of  the  Pbia'' 
— is  a  mere  assumption.     It  is  not  only  iittmp> 
ported  by  Scripture,  but  is  directly  in  the  teeth  ef 
the  evidence  of  the  ground  itself.     Of  the  sitoaliQa 
of  those  cities  we  only  know  that»  heiog  in  the 
**  Fkin  of  the  Jordan,"  they  most  have  been  to 
the  north  of  the  lake.     Of  the  catastrophe  wfaidi 
destroyed  them,  we  only  know  that  it  ia  deseribsi 
as  a  shower  of  ignited  sul|^nr  descending  from  the 
skies.    Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  we  atnll  be  mSt 
in  placing  it  within  the  limit  of  2000  years  befat 
Christ.     The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomonak 
may  have  been  by  volcanic  action,  bat  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  no  traces  of  it  hare  yet  bea 
discovered,  and  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  csn  hare 
had  no  connexion  with  that  hr  vaster  and  hr  man 
ancient  event  which  opened  the  great  Taller  of  tht 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  some  mbMqscal 
time  cut  it  off  from  oonminnicatioii  with  the  fisi 
Sea  by  fordng  up  between  them  the  tzact  of  the 
Wady  Arabah. 

Seal.  The  importance  attached  to  seals  ia  tht 
East  is  so  great  that  without  one  no  docomeat  ]» 
regarded  as  authentic.  The  use  of  some  mcthed 
of  sealing  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  remote  aoti- 
quity.  Among  such  methods  used  in  Egypt  at  a 
veiy  eaily  period  wera  engraved  atones,  pieroei 
through  their  length  and  hung  by  a  string  or 
chain  from  the  arm  or  neck,  or  set  in  rings  kr 
the  linger.  The  most  ancient  form  used  forths 
pui*pose  was  the  scarabaeus,  formed  of  predoos  er 
common  stone,  or  even  of  blue  pottery  or  poroelais, 
on  the  flat  side  of  which  the  inscription  or  device 
was  engraved.  Cylinders  of  stone  or  pottery  bes^ 
ing  devices  wei*e  also  used  as  signets.  But  in  maav 
cases  the  seal  consisted  of  a  lump  of  clay,  impreasrd 
with  the  seal  and  attached  to  the  document,  whether 
of  papyrus  or  other  material,  by  strings.  The  ow 
of  clay  in  sealing  is  noticed  in  the  Book  of  Job 
(xxxviii.  14),  and  the  signet^ring  as  an  ordinary  part 
of  a  man's  equipment  in  the  case  of  Judah  (Gcs. 
xxxviii.  18),  who  probably,  like  many  modem 
Arabs,  wore  it  suspended  by  a  string  from  hb  neck 
or  arm  (Cant.  viii.  6).  The  ring  or  the  seal  as  so 
emblem  of  authority  both  in  Kgypt,  in  Perna,  and 
elsewhere,  is  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoli  viti: 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  of  Ahab  (1  K,  xxi.  8;»  of 
Ahasuerus  (tlsth.  iii.  10,  12,  viii.  2),  of  Dariv 
(Dan.  vi.  1 7 ;  also  1  Mace.  vi.  15),  and  as  an  evidaio 
of  a  covenant  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  54 ;  Jsth.  ix.  38. 
X.  1 ;  Hag.  ii.  23.  Its  general  importance  is  d^ 
noted  by  the  metaphorical  use  of  Uie  word,  Rp*. 
V.  1,  ix.  4.  Engraved  signets  were  in  use  smor;; 
the  Hebrews  in  early  time:;,  as  is  evident  in  the  <k- 
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Mriptioa  of  the  high-priest's  bi-eastplate,  Ex.  xxviii. 
11,  36,  zxxix.  6,  aiid  the  work  of  the  engraver  as 
a  dUtioct  occupatiou  is  mentioned  in  Eodus. 
zxxviii.  27. 

Sella  (pi.  Sth^Um:  A.  V.  incorrectly  rendered 
Sabeanb),  heads  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush.  The 
last  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems  to  indicate  the  post- 
tion  of  the  Cushite  nation  or  countiy  Seba.  Mim- 
rod,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  list, 
ruled  at  first  in  Babylonia,  and  apparently  after- 
wards in  Assyria:  of  the  names  enumerated  be- 
tween Seba  and  Nimrod,  it  is  highly  probable  tliat 
some  belong  to  Arabia.  We  thus  may  conjecture  a 
canre  of  Cushite  settlements,  one  extremity  of  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  Babylonia,  the  other,  if  prolonged 
far  enough  in  aooordanoe  with  the  mention  of  the 
African  Cush,  in  Ethiopia.  The  mora  exact  position 
of  Seba  will  be  later  discussed.  Besides  the  mention 
of  fijeba  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  9),  there  are  but  three,  or,  as  some  hold, 
four  notices  of  the  nation  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10 ;  Is.  xliii.  3, 
xlv.  14).  The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Elzekiel,  in  a 
difiicult  passage:  "and  with  men  of  tlie  multitude 
of  Adam  [were]  brought  drunkards  [but  the  Ken 
reads  'people  of  Sel>a']  from  the  wilderness,  which 
pfQt  bracelets  upon  their  hands,  and  beautiful  crowns 
upon  their  heads"  (xxiii.  42).  The  first  clause 
would  seem  to  £ivour  the  idea  that  a  nation  is 
meant,  but  the  reading  of  the  text  is  rather  sup- 
ported by  what  follows  the  mention  of  tlie 
*'dmnkaids."  These  passages  seem  to  show  (if 
we  omit  the  last)  that  Seba  was  a  nation  of  Africa, 
boidtring  on  or  included  in  Cush,  and  in  Solomon's 
time  indi^pradent  and  of  political  importance.  We 
are  thus  able  to  oonjectui-e  the  position  of  Seba. 
No  ancient  Ethiopian  kingdom  of  importance  could 
have  excluded  the  island  of  MeroS,  and  therefore 
this  one  of  Solomon's  time  may  be  identified  with 
that  which  must  have  arisen  in  the  period  of  weak- 
ness and  division  of  Egypt  that  followed  the  Empire, 
and  have  laid  the  bosut  of  that  power  that  made 
SHEBEK,  or  Sabaco,  able  to  conquer  ^ypt,  and 
jfiMind  the  Ethiopian  djmasty  which  rukd  that 
ooontxjas  well  as  Ethiopia.  Josephus  says  that 
Saba  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Ethiopian  island 
and  city  of  Meroe,  but  he  writes  Sebn,  in  the  notice 
of  the  Noadiian  settlements,  Sabas.  The  island  of 
Meroe  lay  between  the  Astaboi*as,  the  Atbora,  the 
most  northern  tributary  of  the  Nile,  and  the  As- 
tapus,  the  Bahr  el-Azi-ak  or  "Blue  Kiver,"  the 
eastern  of  its  two  great  confluents ;  it  is  also  de- 
acribed  as  bounded  by  the  Astaboros,  the  Astapus, 
and  the  Astasobas,  the  latter  two  unitmg  to  form 
the  Blue  River,  but  this  is  essentially  the  same 
thing.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom  nch  and 
productive.  The  chief  city  was  Meroe,  wnich  was 
an  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  remains  of  the 
city  Merod  liave  not  been  identified  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Seliat.    [Month.] 

Seo'aoah.  One  of  the  six  cities  of  Judnh  which 
were  situated  in  the  Midbar  (**  wilderness"),  that 
is  the  tract  boi-dering  on  the  Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv.  61). 
Its  position  is  not  known. 

Baeheni'as.  1.  Siiechaniah  2  (1  Esd.  viii. 
29).-.2.  SliECHANiAH  3  (1  Esd.  viii.  32). 

Se'ehu.  A  place  mentioned  once  only  (1  Sam. 
xix.  22),  apparently  as  lying  on  the  route  between 
Saul's  i^denoe,  Gibeah,  and  Ramah  (Itamathnim 
2Sophim),  that  of  Samuel.  It  was  notorious  for 
•*  the  grMt  well  **  (or  rather  cistern)  which  it  con- 


tained. Assuming  that  Saul  stalled  trom  Gibenh 
{Tukil  eUF\U),  and  that  Nehy  Somml  is  lianinh, 
then  Bir  Nebaila  (the  well  of  Neballa),  alleged  by 
a  modem  traveller  to  contain  a  large  pit,  would  be 
in  a  suitable  position  for  the  great  well  of  Sechu. 

Seoiin'diii  was  a  Thessalouian  who  went  witli 
the  Apostle  Paul  from  Corinth  as  far  as  Asia,  on 
his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  his  third  missionary 
tour  (see  Acts  xx.  4). 

SedMl'M.  1.  The  father  of  Maaseiah  (Bar.  i.  1 ), 
and  appai'ently  identical  with  the  false  prophet  in 
Jer.  xxix.  21,  22.-2.  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah 
(Bar.  i.  8). 

Seer.    [Prophet]. 

Se'^b.  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Hiel  the  Be- 
thelite,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34).^2.  Son 
ofHezion(l  Chr.  ii.  21.  22). 

Seir,  Mount.  We  have  both  **  land  of  Seir " 
(Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  30),  and  *•  Mount  Seir  "  (Gen. 
xiv.  6).  L  The  original  name  of  the  mountain 
ridge  extending  along  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of 
Arabah,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf. 
The  name  may  either  have  been  derived  from  Seir 
the  Horite,  who  appeai-s  to  have  been  the  chief  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20),  or, 
what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  fi-um  the  rough 
aspect  of  the  whole  oountiy.  The  name  Gebala, 
or  Gebolene,  was  applied  to  this  province  by  Jose- 
phus, and  also  by  Ensebius  and  Jerome.  The 
northern  section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  far  as  Petra,  is 
still  called  JebAl,  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal.  The 
Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much  farther 
south  than  the  modem  province,  as  is  shown  by 
the  words  of  Deut.  ii.  1-8.  It  had  the  Arabah  on 
the  west  (ven.  1  and  8) ;  it  extended  as  fiur  south 
as  the  hold  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (ver.  8) ;  its 
eastern  border  ran  along  the  base  of  the  mountain 
range  where  the  plateau  of  Arabia  begins.  Its 
nortliem  boitler  is  not  so  accurately  determined. 
The  land  of  Israel,  as  described  by  Joshua,  extended 
from  **  the  Mount  Halak  that  goeth  up  to  Seir, 
even  unto  Baal  Gad "  (Josh.  xi.  1 7).  As  no  pait 
of  Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak  must 
have  been  upon  its  northem  border.  Now  there  is  a 
line  of  "  naked"  {halak  signified  **  naked")  white 
hills  or  cliflfs  which  runs  across  the  great  valley  about 
eight  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  the  divi- 
sion between  the  Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ghor 
north  of  it.  The  view  of  these  cliffs,  from  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  very  stiiking.  They  appear  as 
a  line  of  hills  shutting  in  the  valley,  and  extending 
up  to  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The  impression  left 
by  tliem  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  that  this  Im 
the  veiy  "  Mount  Halak  that  goeth  up  to  Seir." 
2.  An  entirely  different  place  from  the  foregoing ; 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  the 
tenitoiy  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10  only).  It  lay 
westward  of  Kiriafh-jearim,  and  between  it  and 
Beth-«hemesh.  If  KuHd  el  Enab  be  the  former, 
and  Ain-^hems  the  latter  of  these  two,  then  Mount 
Seir  cannot  fail  to  be  the  ridge  which  lies  between 
the  Wady  Aly  and  the  Wady  Ghurab.  How  the 
name  of  Seir  came  to  be  placed  so  far  to  the  noi*th 
of  the  main  seats  of  the  Seirites  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Perhaps,  like  other  names  occurring 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a  monument  of  an 
incursion  by  the  Edomites  which  has  escaped  i-ecoi-d. 
But  it  is  moi-e  probable  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  form  or  appenmnce  ot 
the  spot. 

Sei'rath.  The  place  to  which  Ehud  fled  aflcr  his 
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murder  of  Eglon  (Judj^r.  iii.  26,  27).  It  was  in 
**  Mount  Ephraim  "  (27),  a  continuation,  perhaps, 
of  the  same  wooded  ihaggy  hills  (such  seems  to  be 
the  signiHcatioo  of  8eir  and  Seirath)  which  stretdied 
even  so  £u  south  as  to  enter  the  territory  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XT.  10).  It  has  hitherto  escaped  obserration 
in  modern  times. 

Bala  aiid  Salfth,  2  K.  xir.  7 ;  Is.  xvi.  1  :  ren- 
dered "  the  rock"  in  the  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  i.  36, 
2  Chr.  zxr.  12,  Obod.  8.  Probablj  the  dtj  later 
known  as  Petra,  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  about 
two  dajs'  joumej  N.  of  the  top  of  the  gulf  of 
Akaba,  and  three  or  four  S.  from  Jericho.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Uor,  and  thei-efore  Edomite  territory, 
taken  by  Amaziah,  and  called  Joktueel.  In  the 
tad  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  it  appears  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Nabatheans,  who  sucoeasfuliy 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Antigonus.  About  70  B.a 
Petra  appears  as  the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes 
named  Aretas.  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  to  sub- 
jection to  the  Roman  em^Hre.  The  dty  Petra  lay, 
though  at  a  high  lerel,  in  a  hollow  shut  in  by 
mountain-clififsy  and  approached  only  by  a  narrow 
ravine  through  which,  and  across  the  city's  site,  the 
river  winds. 

Sela^^aam-Malilekotli  {i.e.  "the  cliff  of  es- 
capes" or  "  of  divisions'*)'.  A  rock  or  cliff  in  the 
wilderness  of  Maon,  the  scene  of  one  of  those  re* 
markable  escapes  which  are  so  frequent  in  the 
history  of  Saul's  pursuit  of  David  (1  Sam.  zxiii. 
28).     No  identification  has  yet  been  suggested. 

Stlali.  This  word,  which  is  only  found  in  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  occurs  seventy- 
one  times  in  the  PMdms,  and  three  times  in  Habak- 
kuk.  In  sixteen  Psalms  it  is  found  once,  in  fifteen 
twice,  in  seven  three  times,  and  in  one  four  timeb — 
always  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  except  in  Ps.  Iv.  19 
[20],  Ivii.  3  [4],  and  Hab.  iii.  3,  9,  where  it  is  in 
the  middle,  though  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  All  the 
Psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  except  eleven  (iii.  vii. 
xxiv.  xxxii.  xlviii.  1.  Ixxxii.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxix. 
cxliii.),  have  also  the  musical  direction,  **to  the 
Chief  Musician  "  (comp.  also  Hab.  iii.  19) ;  and  in 
these  exceptions  we  find  the  words  mizmdr  (A.  V, 
*'  Psalm"),  Shiggaion,  or  Maschil,  which  suffi- 
ciently indicate  that  they  were  intended  for  music. 
Besides  these,  in  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  in  which 
Selah  occurs,  we  meet  with  the  musical  term  Ala- 
moth  (xlvi.),  Altaschith  (Ivii.  lix.  Ixxv.),  Gittith 
(Ixxxi.  Ixxxiv.),  Mahalath  Leannoth  (Ixxxviii.), 
Michtam  (Ivii.  lix.  Ix.),  Neginah  (Ixi.),  Neginoth 
(iv.  liv.  Iv.  Ixvii.  Ixxvi. ;  comp.  Hab.  iii.  19),  and 
Shushan-eduth  (Ix.) ;  and  on  this  association  alone 
might  be  foi-raed  a  strong  presumption  that,  like 
these,  Selah  itself  is  a  term  which  had  a  meaning 
in  the  musical  nomenclature  of  the  Hebrews.  What 
that  meaning  may  have  been  is  now  a  matter  of 
pure  conjecture.  In  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances  the  Targum  renders  the  woi-d  by  **  for 
ever,"  "  for  ever  and  ever."  In  Ps.  xlix.  13  [14] 
it  has  "  for  the  world  to  come ;"  in  Ps.  xxxix.  6  [61 
"  for  the  life  cverlasUng; "  and  in  Ps.  cxl.  5  [6], 
"  continually."  This  interpretation,  which  is  the 
one  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Rabbinical  writers, 
is  purely  traditional,  and  based  upon  no  etymology 
whatever.  It  is  followed  by  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  Jerome,  and  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  some 
instances.  Tliat  this  rendering  is  manifestly  inap- 
propriate in  some  passages,  as  for  instance  Ps,  xxi. 
2  [3],  xxxii.  4,  Ixxxi.  7  [8],  and  Hab.  iii.  3,  and 
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superfluous  in  others,  as  Ps.  xlir.  8  [9],  Ixxzit.  4 
[5J,  Ixxxix.  4  [51  W.1S  pointed  out  wag  mat  \/f 
Aben  Ezra.    In  the  Psalms  the  nnifbrm  reatoriag  k 
the  LXX.  is  It^oXfuu    The  Vulgate  onitB  it  o- 
tirely.    The  rendering  SiifaVui  cf  the  LXX.  and 
other  tnmsUtors  is  in  every  way  ■■  traditfeaal  as 
that  of  the  Targum  **  for  ever/'  and  hv  no  iMudi- 
tion  in  any  known  etymology.    With  Ttgu6.  to  the 
meaning  of  Sid(4«iVui  itself  then  is  great  dooU. 
Jerome  enumerates  the  variooa  opinkma  whidi  hait 
been  held  udoo  the  subject;  that  diapmima  dcMles 
a  change  of  metre,  a  oessatioa  of  tha  Spiriiriift- 
fluence,  or  the  beginning  of  another  acne.    Othss, 
he  says,  regard  it  as  indicating  a  diflwaBoacfriiythii, 
and  the  silence  of  some  kind  of  music  in  tfat  dMir. 
On  the  whole,  the  rendering  SufafioX^ui  latks  in- 
creases the  difficulty,  for  it  does  not  appar  Is  bi 
the  true  meaning  of  Sdah,  and  its  own  lignifwitiM 
is  obscure.     Leaving  the  Versioos  and  iSbSt  Fatkn^ 
we  come  to  the  Ria>binical  writers,  the  m^Hily 
of  whom  follow  the  Taignm  and  tlit  dfetam  tf 
R.  Eliezer  in  rendering  Selah  ^'for  ertr."    Sat 
Aben  Ezra  (on  F^  iii.  3)  abowed  that  in  mm 
passages  this  rendering  was  inappn^priafta^  aad  o- 
pressed  his  own  opinion  that  Sdah  waa  a  w«d  d 
emphasis,  used  to  give  weight  and  Importnet  t» 
what  was  said,  and  to  indicate  its  trath. 
ezpUined  it  as  a  musical  term,  stgniiyiBg  a 
or  elevating  the  voice.    Among  naoden 
there  is  the  same  diversity  of  opimoa. 
derives  Selah  from  tdlah^  to  suspend.     In 
ance  wiUi  his  derivation,  he  intenirets  Sdak  Is 
mean  either,  "suspend  the  Toke,     that  ii^  "ht 
silent,"  a  hint  to  the  sii^^ ;  or  **  raise,  detale  tit 
stringed  instruments."    In  either  case  ha  ripids  it 
as  denoting  a  pause  m  the  long,  which  waa  AM 
up  by  an  interlude  played  by  the  choir  ef  LuiilH. 
Ewald  arrives  at  substantially  the  same  nrah  feja 
different  process.    He  regards  the  phrase  **  Higriw. 
Selah,"  in  Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  as  the  fuU  foraa,  agpi- 
fying  **  music,  strike  up  1 " — an  indication  that  the 
voices  of  the  choir  were  to  cease  while  the  iartco- 
ments  alone  came  in.  Hengstenberg  follows  Gawniaii 
De  Wette,  and  others,  in  the  rendering  pocuml  bat 
refei-s  it  to  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  nado^ 
stands  it  of  the  silence  of  the  music  in  order  te  give 
room  for  quiet  reflection.     If  this  were  the  cm^ 
Selnh  at  the  end  of  a  psalm  would  be  mperfasai. 
The  same  meaning  of  pause  or  end  is  arxived  at  kf 
Fiirst.    Davidson  says :—  **  The  word  denotes  «<ia»> 
tion  or  atcenti  i.  e.  Unid^  clear.    The  mosie  wlaek 
commonly  accompanied  the  singing  was  soft  sad 
feeble.     In  cases  where  it  was  to  burst  in  moie 
strongly  during  the  silence  of  the  song,  Seiak  wm 
the  sign.     At  the  end  of  a  verse  or  strophe,  what 
it  commonly  stands,  the  music  may  have  reedilf 
been  stix>ngest  and  loudest."     Auguati  thonght  tt 
was  an  exclamation,  like  hallelvtfoh  I  and  the  suk 
view  was  taken  by  the  Ute  Prof.  Lee,  who  dsMei 
it  among  the  interjections,  and  renden  it  praise! 
Beyond  the  fact  that  Selah  is  a  musical  torn,  v« 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  its  meaning. 

Sel'ed.  One  of  the  sons  of  Kadab,  a  descendoat 
of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  30). 

Salemi'a.  One  of  the  five  men  **  ready  to  write 
swifily,"  whom  Esdras  was  commanded  to  take 
(2  Esd.  xiv.  24). 

Selemi'aa.  Siieleioah  1  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

Seleod'a,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontei,  ▼» 
practically  the  seaport  of  ANTiOCil.     The  Jistaac* 
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between  the  two  towns  was  about  16  miles.  We 
are  expiesslj  told  that  St.  Paul,  in  company  with 
Baniabas,  sailed  from  Selenda  at  the  beginning  of 
his  first  missicoary  circnit  (Acts  ziii.  4) ;  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  landed  there  on  his  retam 
from  it  (zIt.  26).  This  strong  fortress  and  oonren- 
ieni  sei^rt  was  constructed  bj  the  first  Seleucus, 
and  here  he  was  buried.  It  retained  its  importance 
in  Roman  tioMS,  and  in  St.  Paul's  day  it  had  the 
priTileges  of  a  free  city.     The  remains  are  nu- 
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fldmi'eiit  IV.  (Philopator),  ''king  of  Asia" 
(2  Hacc.  iii.  3),  that  is,  of  the  prorinces  included 
in  the  Syrian  monarchy,  according  to  the  title 
daimed  by  the  Selwcidae,  eren  when  they  had  lost 
their  footing  in  Asia  Minor  (oomp.  1  Maoc.  riii.  6, 
zL  13,  ziL  39,  ziii.  32),  was  the  son  and  suocesior 
•f  Antiodius  the  Great.  He  took  part  in  the  dis- 
Mtrons  battle  of  Magnesia  (B.C.  190),  and  three 
JMZB  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  ascended 
the  throne.  He  was  muiilered,  afVer  a  reign  of 
twdre  years  (b.c.  175),  by  Heliodorus,  one  of  his 
•vn  courtiers  (Dan.  zi.  20).  His  son  Demetrius  I. 
(Sotcr),  whom  he  had  sent,  while  still  a  boy,  as 
Aostage  to  Rome,  after  a  series  of  romantic  ad- 
Twtives,  gained  the  crown  in  162  B.o.  (1  Maoc. 
'HL  1 ;  2  Mace  zir.  1).  The  general  policy  of 
ftdbocui  towards  the  Jews,  like  that  of  his  &ther 
(2  Mace.  iii.  2,  3),  was  conciliatory,  and  he  under- 
took a  hirge  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Temple-ser^ 
yiet  (2  Maoc  iii.  3, 6).  On  one  occasion,  by  the  fiilsc 
wpresentations  of  Simon,  a  Jewish  officer  [SmON  3], 
ht  was  induced  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  away 
tfat  treasures  deposited  in  the  Temple,  by  means  of 
tlM  ame  Heliodwus  who  murdered  him.  The  at* 
lanpi  lunally  fiuled,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
1m  afterwards  showed  any  resentment  against  the 
Jews  (2  Mace  ir.  5,  6). 

i«L  Shem  the  patriarch  (Luke  iii.  36). 

ScmMhi'ah.   One  of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah  9 
(1  Chr.  zzvi.  7). 

'^  *  *  1.  Shimei  14  (1  Esd.  ix.  83).— 2. 
16  (Esth.  zi.  2). —8.  The  father  of 
Maftlathias  in  the  genealogy  of  Jeans  Christ  (Luke 
ifL26). 

Scmtlliiil.  Shimsh Ai  (1  Esd.  ii.  1 6, 1 7, 25, 30). 

••m'If.  Shimei  13  (1  Esd.  ix.  23). 

HadUki  LiagnagM.  [Shemitic  Lakouages.] 

ianteh.  The  "childroi  of  Senaah  "  are  enome- 
mtcd  amoDgit  the  "  people  of  Israel "  who  re- 
turned from  the  Captivity  with  2Serabbabel  (Ezr. 
ii  35;  N^.  yii.  38).  In  Neh.  iii.  3,  the  name  is 
giTsn  with  the  article,  has-Senaah.  The  names  in 
theae  lists  are  mostly  those  of  towns ;  but  Senaah 
docs  not  occur  elsewnere  in  the  Bible  as  attached  to 
a  town.  The  Magdal-Senna,  or  **  great  Senna  '*  of 
Ensebius  and  Jerome,  seven  miles  N.  of  Jericho 
(**  Senna ")  howerer,  is  not  inappropriate  in  posi- 
tion. Berthean  8u^;ests  that  Senaah  represents  not 
a  single  place  but  a  district ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
oosTC^bonite  this. 

Soi'flh.  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  isolated 
rocks  whidi  stood  in  the  "  passi^  of  Michmash  ** 
(1  Sam.  ziv.  4).  It  was  the  southern  one  of  the 
two  (rer.  5),  and  the  nearest  to  Geba.  The  nnme 
in  Hebrew  means  a  **  thorn,"  or  thorn-bush. 
Josephus  mentions  that  the  last  encampment  of 
Titus's  army  was  at  a  spot  '*  which  in  the  Jews' 
tongue  is  called  the  valley "  or  perhaps  the  plain 
**  of  thorns,  near  to  a  villoiDre  called  Gabathsaoul^," 
s*. >.  Gibeath  of  Saul. 


8€ll'ir.  This  name  occurs  twice  in  the  A.  V., 
viz.  1  Chr.  V.  23,  and  Ex.  xxvii.  5 ;  but  it  should 
be  found  in  two  other  passages,  in  each  of  which  the 
Hebrew  word  is  exactly  similar  to  the  above,  viz. 
Deut.  iii.  9,  and  Cant.  iv.  8.  In  these  it  appears 
in  the  A.  V.  is  Shenib.  It  is  the  Amorite  name 
for  the  mountain  in  the  north  of  Palestine  which 
the  Hebrews  called  Hermon,  and  the  Phoenicians 
SiRiON;  or  perhaps  it  was  rather  the  name  for  a 
portion  of  the  mountain  than  the  whole.  Abulfeda 
reports  that  the  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of 
Damascus  —  that  lunally  denominated  Jebel  esh 
Skurky,  **the  Esst  Mountain" — was  in  his  day 
called  iSimlr.   ' 

BcBBMh'erib  was  the    son    and  successor  of 
Sargon.    His  name  in  the  original  is  read  as  7^- 
ahki-irib,  which  is  understood  to  mean,  '*  Sin  (or 
the  Moon)  increases  brothers : "  an  indication  that 
he  was  not  the  fnist-bom  of  his  &ther.     We  know 
little  or  nothing  of  Sennacherib  during  his  £ither*s 
lifetime.    From  his  name,  and  from  a  circum- 
stance related  by  Polyhistor,  we  may  eather  that 
he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir  to  the 
crown  till    the    year    before   his  father's   death. 
Sennacherib  mounted  the  throne  B.o.  702.    His 
firrt  efforts  were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt  of 
Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army. 
Merodach-Baladan  ventured  on  a  battle,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  finom  the  country.      In  liis 
third  year  (B.a  700)  he  turned  his  arms  towards 
the  west,  chastised  Sidon,  took  tribute  from  Tyre, 
Aradus,  and  the  other  Phoenician  cities,  as  well  as 
from  Edom  and  Ashdod,  besieged  and  captured 
Ascalon,  made  war  on  Egypt,  which  was  still  de- 
pendent on  Ethiopia,  took  Libnah  and  Lachish  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  and,  bavins  probably  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  his  chief  enemy,  finally 
nurched  against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.     It  wa» 
at  this  time  that  **  Sennadierib  came  up  against 
all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  l£em*' 
(2  K.  zviii.  13).    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
record  which  he  has  left  of  his  campaign  against 
**Hiskiah"  in  his  thinl  year,  is  the  war  with 
Hezekiah  so  briefiy  touched  in  the  four  verses  of 
this  chapter  (vers.  13-16).     In  the  following  year 
I  (B.C.  699),  Sennacherib  invaded  Babylonia  for  the 
second  time.    It  was  perhaps  in  this  same  year  that 
Sennacherib  made  his  seccnid  expedition  into  Pdes- 
tine.    Hezekiah  had  again  revolted,  and  claimed 
the  protection  of  Egypt.    Instead,  therefore,  of  be- 
sieging Jerusalem,  the  Assyrian  king  marched  past 
it  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  attacked  once  more 
Lachish  and  Libna,  but  apparently  failed  to  take 
them,  sent  messeogen  from  the  former  to  Hezekiah 
(2  K.  zviii.  17),  and  on  their  return  without  his 
submission  wrote  him  a  threatening  letter  (2  K. 
xix.  14).    Tirhaka  was  hastoiing  to  the  aid  of  the 
i^ptians  when  an  event  occurred  which  relieved 
boUi  Egypt  and  Judaea  firom  their  dang^.    In  one 
night  the  Assyrians  lost,  either  by  a  pestilence  or 
by  some  more  awful  manifestation  of  <uvine  power, 
185,000  men  1    The  camp  immediately  broke  un--- 
the  king  fled.    Sennacherib  reached  his  capital  in 
safety,  and  was  not  deterred,  by  the  terrible  dis- 
aster which  had  befidlen  his  arms^  from  engaging 
in  other  wars,  though  he  seems  thenceforward  to 
have  carefully  avoided  Palestine.    In  hit  fifth  year 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Armenia  and  Media ;  after 
which,  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year,  he  was 
engaged  in  wars  with  Susiana  and  Babylonia.    From 
th^  point  his  annals  fiul  us.    Sennacherib  reigned 
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twenty-two  yeai-s.  The  date  of  his  accession  is 
rixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  to  B.C.  702,  the  first 
year  of  Belibus  or  Elibus.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
marked  in  the  same  document  by  the  accession  of 
Asaridanus  (Esar-Haddon)  to  the  Uirone  of  Babylon 
in  B.C.  680.  The  monuments  are  in  exact  con- 
foi-mity  with  these  dates,  for  the  22nd  year  of 
Sennacherib  has  been  found  upon  them,  while  they 
liave  not  furnished  any  notice  of  a  later  year.  It 
is  impossible  to  I'econcile  these  dates  with  the 
dii-onology  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  accoixling  to  the 
numbers  of  the  present  Hebrew  test.  Sennacherib 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Assyrian 
kings.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  fi»t  who  fixed 
the  seat  of  government  permanently  at  Ninereh, 
which  he  carefully  repoii^  and  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings.  His  greatest  work  is  the  grand 
Iifilace  at  Koyunjik.  He  also  erected  moauments 
in  distant  countries.  Of  the  death  of  Somacherib 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  brief  statement  of 
Scripture,  that  **as  he  was  worshipping  in  the 
house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  Adrammelech  and  Sha- 
i.ezer  his  sons  smote  him  with  the  swoi-d,  and 
escaped  into  the  land  of  Aimenia"  (2  K.  zix.  37  ; 
K  xxxvii.  38). 

Sen'ualL  Properly  Hassenuah,  with  the  def. 
article.  A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Judah,  who 
wiis  second  over  the  city  after  the  return  fi-om 
Babvlon  (Neh.  xi.  9). 

Se'orim.  The  chief  of  the  fourth  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  of  priests  instituted  by  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  8). 

Se'phar.  It  is  written,  after  the  enumeration  of 
tJie  sons  of  Joktan,  '*  and  their  dwelling  was  from 
Mesha  as  thou  goest  onto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the 
e«u>t  **  (Gen.  x.  30).  The  immigration  of  the  Jok- 
tanitcs  was  probably  fram  west  to  east»  and  they 
occupied  the  south-western  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
Tlie  undoubted  identifications  of  Arabian  places 
and  tribes  with  their  Joktanite  originals  are  in- 
cluded witliiu  these  limits,  and  point  to  Sephar  as 
the  eastern  boundary.  There  appeai-s  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ancient  sciiport  town  called  Dhafari 
or  Zafai-i,  and  Dhafdr  or  Zafi&r,  without  the  in- 
flexional termination,  represents  Uie  Biblical  site  or 
district.  All  the  evidence  is  deai'ly  in  favour  ot 
tliis  site  being  that  of  the  Sephai*  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  identification  has  accordingly  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  critics.  More  accurately,  it  appears  to 
preserve  the  name  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  30,  and  to 
be  in  the  distinct  anciently  so  named.  It  is  situate 
on  the  coast,  in  the  province  of  Hadramawt,  and 
near  to  the  district  which  adjoins  that  province  on 
the  ea.st,  called  Esh-Shihr.  M.  Fresnel  gives  almost 
all  that  is  known  of  the  present  ctate  of  this  old  site 
in  his  Lettres  sitr  VHist,  dcs  Arcihes  avant  Pish' 
misme.  Zafdr,  he  tells  us,  pronounced  by  the 
modern  inhabitants  **  Islor,"  is  now  the  name  of  a 
scries  of  villages  situate  some  of  them  on  the  8hoi*e, 
and  some  close  to  the  shore,  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Wtween  Mirbdt  and  lid^-Sdjir,  extending  a  distance 
of  two  days*  jouniey,  or  17  or  18  hours,  from  east 
to  west.  Proceeding  in  tliis  direction,  those  near 
the  shore  are  named  TAkah,  Ed-Dahdreez,  El- 
Belecd,  El-Hafeh,  Saldhah,  and  Awkad.  The  firat 
four  are  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at  a 
wnall  distance  from  it  El-Beleed,  otherwise  called 
Harkdm,  is,  in  M.  Fresnel's  opinion,  the  ancient 
Zaiar.  It  ir  on  a  fcmall  peninsula  lyinjj  between 
the  ocean  and  a  bay,  and  the  port  is  on  the  land 
«de  of  the  town.     The  classical  writei"s  mention 


Sapphar  metropolis  or  Saphar,  in  long.  88^,  lai. 
14<>  30',  according  to  Ptol.,  the  capital  of  the  Ssp- 
pharitae,  placed  by  Ptol.  near  the  Hoonerilae;  bat 
their  acoounta  are  obscure,  and  probably  finin 
hearsay. 

Saph'aradL  A  name  which  oocun  in  Ofaii. 
ver.  20  only.  Ita  situatioo  hat  always  been  a 
matter  of  unoertaintv,  and  cannot  .even  now  be 
said  to  be  settled.  (1.)  The  reading  of  the  UUL, 
CMS  *E<ppaBa,  is  probably  a  mere  conjecture,  thmif^ 
it  may  point  to  a  modified  form  of  the  name  in  the 
then  original,  vir.  Sepharath.  (2.)  ThcraMliBgof 
the  Vulgate,  Bosporut,  was  adopted  bj  Jerome  ham 
his  Jewish  instractor.  We  hare  do  means  of  kiov- 
ing  to  which  Bosporus  Jerome's  teacber  alioded— 
the  Cunmerian  or  the  Thracian.  The  TaipB 
Jonathan  and  the  Peshito-Syriac,  and  from  thai 
the  modem  Jews,  interpret  SephmFsd  as  Sfsis 
(Ispamia  and  Ispania).  (3.)  Othen  hatre  w^ 
gested  the  identity  of  Sepharad  with  Sipphaia  ii 
Mesopotamia,  but  that  is  more  probably  Sepbai- 
VAIM.  (4.)  The  name  has  perhaps  been  discovmi 
in  the  cuneiform  Persian  inscriptions  of  Natiki 
Rtutwn  and  Befuttun;  and  also  in  a  list  of  Aariie 
nations  given  by  Niebahr.  In  the  latter  it  eeeas 
between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Cappadocia)  and  Ta  UXA 
(Ionia).  De  Sacy  was  the  first  to  propoM  ik 
identification  of  this  with  Sepharad,  and  nhh 
qnently  it  was  suggested  by  Lanen  that  S  Ps  Bil^ 
was  identical  with  Saitiis,  the  aude&t  capita]  d 
Lydia.  (5.)  Ewald  considers  that  Sephandkat 
connexion  with  Zarephath  in  the  preceding  Ta; 
and  suggests  that  the  true  reading  is  Scphanv,  al 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  place  three  homs  bm 
Akka,  i.e.  doubtless  the  modem  Skefa  *Omm, 
(6.)  Michaelis,  among  other  conjectures,  ingpiM ' 
suggests  that  the  **  Spartans "  of  1  Maoe.  ziu  Iftai 
accurately  •*  Sepharadites.** 

8«phaJTa'im  is  mentioned  br  Sennacherib  iili 
letter  to  Hczekiah  as  a  city  whose  king  had  hi 
unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xix.  U; 
Is.  xxxvii.  13 ;  oomp.  2  K.  xviii.  34).  It  is  coofU 
with  Hena  and  Ava,  or  Ivah,  which  were  ftsni< 
the  Euphrates  above  Babylon.  Again,  it  ii  ■ 
tioned,  in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  where  it  is  agdajM 
with  Ava,  and  also  with  Cuthah  and  Bi^liii 
These  indications  are  enough  to  justifj  ni  ia  iM 
fying  the  place  with  the  fiimoas  town  of  SqfA 
on  tile  Euphrates  above  Babylon,  which  was  iv 
the  site  of  the  modem  Mosaib.  The  dosl  te 
indicates  that  tliere  were  two  Sipparas,  oot  • 
either  side  of  the  river.  Berosus  called  Sipffl^ 
*'a  city  of  the  sun;"  and  in  the  inscripkkiik 
bears  the  same  title,  being  called  Tsipar  di 
Shamas,  or  "  Sippara  of  the  Sun  " — the  sua  lof 
the  chief  object  of  worship  there  (comju  2  L 
xvii.  31). 

Sephela.  The  Greek  foim  of  the  ancieat  sd 
has'Shi/iidJit  the  native  name  for  the  soutlHt 
division  of  the  low-lying  flat  district  which  ioti^ 
vcnes  between  the  central  highlands  of  the  H«^ 
Land  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  and  noftbot 
portion  of  which  was  known  as  Sharox.  Ta 
name  occurs  throughout  the  topographical  recoco 
of  Joshua,  the  historical  works,  aud  the  U^ 
gi-aphical  passages  in  the  Prophets ;  always  with  ^ 
lulicle  prefixed,  and  always  denoting  the  a0< 
region  (Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  2,  1** 
xii.  8,  XV.  33 ;  Judg.  i.  9 ;  1  K.  x.  27 ;  1  Ct. 
xxvii.  28;  2  Chr.i.  15,  ix.  27,  xxvi.  10,  xxviii.!?: 
Jei*.  xvii.  26,  xxxii.  44,  xxxiii.  13 ;  Obod.  19 ;  lees. 
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.  In  each  of  these  passages,  however,  the 
s  treated  in  the  A.  V.  not  as  a  proper  name, 
ins  to  the  Campagna,  the  Wolds,  the  Corse, 
a  mere  appellatire,  and  rendered  *'  the  rale, ' 
alley,"  •*  the  plain,"  "  the  low  plains,*'  and 
>w  countiy."  The  name  Shefelah  is  retained 
old  versions,  even  those  of  the  Samaritans, 
hbi  Joseph  on  Chronidcs  (probably  as  late  as 
th  century  A.D.).     It  was  actually  in  use 

0  the  5th  century.  No  definite  limits  are 
ned  to  the  Shefelah,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
rere  any.  In  the  list  of  Joshua  (xv.  33^7) 
iins  43  *'  dties,*'  as  well  as  the  hamlets  and 
ary  villages  dependent  on  them.  Of  these, 
IS  our  knowledge  avails  us,  the  most  northern 
iron,  the  most  southern  Oaza,  and  the  most 

1  Nezib  (about  7  miles  K.N.W.  of  Hebron).  A 
umber  of  tiiese  towns,  however,  were  situated 

the  plain,  nor  even  on  the  western  slopes  of 
tral  mountains,  but  in  the  mountains  them- 

The  Shefelah  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most 
tive  regions  in  the  Holy  Land.     It  was  in 

times  the  com*field  of  Syria,  and  as 
he  constant  subject  of  warfare  between 
nes  and  Israelites,  and  the  refuge  of  the 
irhen  the  harvests  in  the  coitral  country 
nined  by  drought  (2  K.  viii.  1-3).  But  it 
»,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  its  situation 
road  between  £gypt  and  Assyria,  exposed 
ttnoal  visits  from  foreign  armies,  visits 
It  last  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Israelite 
n. 

Ugillt.  The  causes  which  produced  this 
,  the  number  and  names  of  the  translators, 
MS  at  which  different  portions  were  trans- 
re  all  uncertain.  It  appears  at  the  presmt 
four  principal  editions.  1.  Biblia  Poly- 
Complutensis,  a.d.  1514-1517.  2.  The 
Edition,  Venice,  a.d.  1518.  3.  The  Roman 
,  edited  under  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  a.d.  1587. 
umile  Edition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
H.  Baber,  a.d.  1816.  1,  2.  The  texta  of 
i  (2)  .were  probably  formed  by  collation 
ral  MSS.  3.  The  Roman  edition  (3)  is 
from  the  venerable  Codex  Vatixaua.  A 
pt  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  prepared  by 
1  Mai,  was  lately  published  at  Rome,  by  Vei^ 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  edition 
10  accurate  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
ng  the  MS.  4.  The  Facsimile  Edition,  by 
bar,  is  printed  with  types  made  after  the 
'  the  letters  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, — 
r^te.  The  various  readings  given  by  Holmes 
aooa  enable  us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of 
rvcter  of  the  several  MSS.  and  of  the  degree 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text.  They 
ingnished  thus  by  Holmes:  the  uncial  by 
numerals,  the  cursive  by  Arabic  figures, 
them  may  be  speciallv  noted,  with  their 
i  dates  and  estimates  of  value  as  given  by 
in  his  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch : — 


Ul«CIAL.» 

nroniAsus.    Brit  Mas.  (fragmcntu) 
noAiius.    Tat  Library,  fiome 
VLunmmvs.   Brit.  Mas.    .    .     . 
naoauxcsi    Ambros.  Lib.,  Milan . 
muDOAUVs,    BlbL  Impi,  Psris  .     . 


Probable 

data. 
Canturf. 

.  4 

.  4 

.  6 

.  7 


OMlex  Slnaltlcas,  an  andal  Ha,  is  supposed  by 
orf  (o  be  as  andeai  as  Cod.  VaUcanas  (11.). 
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CuRsrv'E 

16.    Mediceas.  Med.  Laarenttan  Libw  Florence 
19.    Chiglanus.    Similar  to  Coniplut  Text  and 

108, 118 

25.    Monacfaiensls.    Munlcb^, 

58.  Vaticsnns.  (nam.  x.).   Vat  lib.,  similar 

to  72 

59.  Glasgoensis 

61.  Bodleianus.    Laud.  36.  notae  opiimae  .     . 

64.  Farislensi8(ll>    Imperial  Library.     .     . 

T2.  Yenetos.    Maxtmi  Ikdendas 

75.  Oxonien^is.    (Univ.  C3olL) 

84.  VaUcanns  (1901),  optlmae  notae      .     .     . 

106. ) 

10^  VFerrariensls.    These  two  agree     .     .     . 

108.)  Vaticanus  (330)  )  Similar  to  Gomplat 

118. 5  Parisiensis.  Imp.  Lib.  5     CText  and  19)  . 
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FlraUbla 

data 
Caotiuy 

11 

10 
10 

13 
12 
12 
10  or  11 
13 
12 
11 


14 

14 
13 


The  texts  of  these  MSS.  differ  considembly  from 
eadi  other,  and  consequently  differ  in  various  degrees 
from  the  Hebrew  original.    The  following  are  the 
results  of  a  comparison  of  the  readings  in  the  first 
eight  chapters  of  Exodus: — 1.  Several  of  the  MSS. 
agree  well  with  the  Hebrew;  others  difier  very 
much.     2.  The  chief  variance  fi-om  the  Hebrew  is 
in  the  addition  or  omission  of  words  and  clauses. 
3.  Taking  the  Koman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
found  80  phuses  (a)  where  some  of  the  MSS.  difier 
from  the  Roman  text,  either  by  addition  or  omis- 
sion, th  agreement  with  the  Hebrew ;  26  places  {fi) 
where  difi'erenoes  of  the  same  kind  are  not  in  agree* 
mewt  icith  the  Hebrew,    There  is  therefore  a  largo 
balance  against  the  Roman  text,  in  point  of  accord- 
ance with  the  Hebrew.    4.  Those  MSS.  which  have 
the  largest  number  of  difierencesofdass  (a)  have 
the  smallest  number  of  dass  (jS).    There  is  evid- 
ently some  strong  reason  for  this  close  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  in  these  MSS.    But  whence  these 
varieties  of  text  ?    Was  the  Version  at  first  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew,  as  in  (72)  and 
(59),  and  did  it  afterwards  degenerate  into  the  less 
accurate  state  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  ?     Or  was 
the  Version  at  first  less  accurate,  like  the  Vatican 
text,  and  afterwards  brought,  by  critical  labours, 
into  the  more  accurate  form  of  the  MSS.  which 
stand  highest  in  the  scale  ?    History  supplies  the 
answer.     Jerome  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older 
and    less    accurate,  koii^,    fra^Jinents    of   which 
are  believed  to  be  represented  by  the  still  extant 
remains  of  the  old  Latin  VersicMi ;  -the  other  more 
&ithful  to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis 
of  his  own  new  Latin  Versicm.     In  another  place 
he  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  ti-ansla- 
tlon,  and  the  great  variety  of  copies  used  in  dif- 
ferent countries.    Origen,  finding  great  discordance 
in  the  several  copies  of  the  LXX.,  laid  this  version 
side  by  side  witii  the  other  three  translations  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus ;  and,  taking 
their  accordance  with  eadi  other  as  the  test  of 
their  agreement  tcith  the  Hebrew,  marked  the  copy 
of  the  LXX.  with  an  obelos  -I-,  where  be  found 
superfluous  words,  and  supplied  the  defideociea  of 
the  LXX.  by  wonl«  taken  from  the  other  veiwons, 
with  an  asterisc,  *,  prefixed.    From  Eusebius  we 
learn  that  this  work  of  Origen  was  called  rcrporXa, 
the  fourfold  Bible,    But  this  was  only  the  earlier 
and  the  smaller  portion  of  Origen's  hibonrs:  he 
rested  not  till  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  and  compared  the  Septuagint  directly  with 
the  Hebrew  copies.     Eusebius  thus  describes  the 
laboura  which  led  to  the  greater  work,  the  Hexapla ; 
the  last  chiuse  of  the  passage  refers  to  the  Tetrc^pla : 
'*  So  careful  was  Origen 's  investigation  of  the  sacivd: 
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oituJes,  that  he  learnt  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  original  Scriptures  re- 
ceived among  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  letters; 
aud  reviewed  the  veraona  of  the  other  interpreters 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides  the  LXX. ;  and 
discovered  some  translations  varying  from  the  well- 
known  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotiou,  which  he  searched  out  and  brought  to  light 
from  their  long  concealment  in  neglected  comers ; 
....  and  in  his  Hezapla,  after  the  four  principal 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  added  a  fifth,  yea,  a  sixth 
and  seventh  translation,  stating  that  one  of  these 
WAS  found  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus, son  of  Sevems:  and  bringing  these  all 
into  one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  columns,  over 
against  one  another,  togetho*  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
he  left  to  us  the  work  called  Hexcgpla ;  having  ar^ 
ranged  separately,  in  the  TetrapUif  the  veivions  of 
Aquila,  Symmadius,  and  Theodotion,  together  with 
the  version  of  the  Seventy."  From  Jerome  we 
learn  that  in  the  Hexapla  the  Hebrew  text  was 
placed  in  one  column  in  Hebrew  letters,  in  the  next 
column  in  Greek  letters.  The  fiite  of  this  laborious 
work  is  unknown.  It  was  brought  from  Tyre  and 
laid  up  in  the  Library  at  Caesarea,  and  there  pro- 
bably perished  by  the  flames,  A.D.  653.  One  copy, 
however,  had  been  made  by  Pamphilus  and  £u- 
sebius,  of  the  column  containing  the  corrected  text 
of  the  Septuagint,  with  Origen's  asteriact  and  o6eft', 
and  the  letters  denoting  from  which  of  the  othei* 
translators  each  addition  was  taken.  This  copy  is 
probablv  the  ancestor  of  tliose  Codices  which  now 
approach  most  nearly  to  the  Hebrew,  and  are  en- 
titled Hexaplar,  To  these  main  sources  of  our  ex- 
isting MSS.  must  be  added  the  recensions  of  the 
Septuagint  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  others,  viz. 
those  of  Lucian  of  Antiodi  and  Hesychius  of  Egypt, 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Origen.  Each  of  tnese 
had  a  wide  range  :  that  of  Lucian  in  the  Churches 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch ;  that  of  Hesychius 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt ;  while  tlie  Chuiicha  lying 
between  these  two  r^ons  used  the  Hexaplar  text 
copied  by  Eusebius  and  PawphiIus.^L  History 
OF  THE  Version.— The  ancient  text,  called  icoiHi, 
wliich  was  current  before  tlie  time  of  Origen,  whence 
came  it?  1.  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  befoi-e  the  coming  of  Chiist. 
An  annual  festival  was  held  at  Alex^ria  in  re- 
membrance of  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  proves  that  it  had  been  long  in 
general  use.  It  was  found  wherever  the  Greek 
language  prevailed,  or  the  Jews  were  scattered. 
To  the  wide  dispersion  of  this  version  we  may 
ascribe  in  great  measure  that  general  perauasiou 
which  prevailed'  over  the  whole  East  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  Redeemer.  2.  Not  less  wide  was 
the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  Many  of  those  Jews  who  were  assembled 
at  Jerusalem  ou  the  day  of  Pentecost,  from  Asia 
Minor,  from  Africa,  from  Ci*eto  and  Rome,  used 
the  Greek  language ;  from  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
in  the  East,  to  Rome  and  Massilia  in  the  West,  the 
voice  of  the  Gospel  sounded  forth  in  Greek.  For  a 
long  period  the  Septuagint  was  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  far  larger  part  of  the  Christian  Church.  Let 
us  now  try  to  ascend  towards  the  source.  Can  we 
Hnd  any  clear,  united,  consistent  testimony  to  the 
origin  of  the  Septuagint  ?  (1)  Where  and  (2)  when 
was  it  made?  and  (3)  by  whom?  and  (4)  whence 
the  title  ?     (1)  The  only  point  in  which  all  agree 
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is  that  Alcmndria  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Vernaa. 
(2)  The  Vcnion  was  made,  or  at  least  oommcMcd, 
in  the  time  of  the  duiier  Ptoleiniet,  in  the  fixit  half 
of  the  third  century  B.C.  (3)  By  wham  wn  ii 
made  f — ^The  following  are  aome  of  the  tnditien 
current  among  the  Fathers :— IreDaeoa  (Uh.  iii.  c. 
24)  relates  that  Ptolemy  Lagi,  wishing  to  adofn  hi« 
Alexandrian  Library  with  the  writings  of  all  nalioBi, 
requested  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  a  Gi«k  ver- 
sion of  their  Scriptures ;  that  they  seat  sereHftr 
elders  well  skilled  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  bte: 
langnages ;  that  the  king  uparated  them  fnm  ear 
another,  and  bade  them  b\1  translate  the  sertni 
books.  When  they  came  together  before  Ptoknr 
and  showed  their  venioiis,  God  was  glorified,  fv 
they  aU  agreed  exactly,  fnm  beginning  to  cad,  is 
every  phrase  and  word,  so  that  Sd  men  Buy  iosv 
that  the  Scriptwree  are  tranaiated  6y  the  iimiB 
tion  of  Ood.  Epiphanius  says  that  the  tnanan 
were  divided  into  pairs,  in  36  cells*  endb  pair  ban; 
provided  with  two  scribes;  and  thnt  S6  ramm. 
agreeing  in  every  point,  weie  produced,  bytkeg^ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  But  Jerome  boldly  tbien 
aside  the  whole  story  of  the  cells  and  the  iiis|in- 
tion,  and  refers  to  the  rebition  of  Aristaeos,  ar 
Aristeas,  and  to  Josephus,  the  former  being  Al- 
lowed by  the  latter.  This  (so  called)  JsMv  ef 
Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates  is  sml  «it«L 
It  gives  a  splendid  account  of  the  origin  of  th» 
Septm^t ;  of  the  embassy  and  picsenti  aeift  k 
King  Ptolemy  to  the  high-priest  at  JemsalfBt  W 
the  advice  ot  Demetrius  Phalereusy  ha  Arwja^ 
50  talents  of  gold  and  50  talents  of  sflver,  Ac: 
the  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  free,  paying  tkv 
i*ansom  himself ;  the  letter  of  the  king ;  theaasov 
of  the  high-priest ;  the  choosing  of  six  inteqnlm 
from  eadi  of  the  twelve  tribn,  and  their  nsna; 
the  copy  of  the  Law,  in  letters  of  gM ;  their  snifil 
at  Alexandria  on  the  anniversary  of  tlw  kia^fs  vi^ 
tory  over  Antigonus ;  the  feast  prepared  war  Ike 
seventy-two,  wldch  continued  for  seven  days ;  tb 
questions  proposed  to  each  of  the  interpRtns  k 
tura,  with  the  answers  of  each ;  tlyir  lodging  bj 
the  sea-shore;  and  the  accomplishment  of  their 
work  in  sei-enty-two  days,  by  conference  and  oaa- 
parieon.  This  is  the  story  whidi  probably  gave  U 
this  version  the  title  of  the  Septuagint.  A  siBpkr 
account,  and  probably  more  genuine,  is  that  gim 
by  Aristobulus  (2nd  centuiy  B.C.).  Far  \nSan 
Demetrius  Phalereus  a  translation  had  bam  msd^ 
by  others,  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews'  gnsf 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  hnpptmd  U 
them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  of  tbf 
exposition  of  the  whole  Law.  But  the  entire  txaai- 
lation  of  our  whole  Law  was  made  in  the  time  of 
the  king  named  Philadelphus,  a  man  of  grester 
zeal,  ui^er  the  direction  of  Demetrius  Phalcrcoi. 
The  Prologue  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesns  the  Son  rf 
Sirach  malces  mention  of  **  the  Law  itself,  the  IVo* 
phets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,"  having  breo 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  another  tongcf. 
The  letter  of  Aristeas  was  received  as  genuine  and 
true  for  many  centuries.  The  general  belief  of 
scholars  now  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
Alexandrian  Jew,  whether  with  the  object  of  en- 
hancing the  dignity  of  his  Law,  or  the  credit  of  the 
Greek  vei-sion,  or  for  the  meaner  purpose  of  gxio. 
But  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  had  a  basis  of  fiKt  fer  his 
Hction;  on  three  points  of  his  story  there  is  m 
material  difference  of  opinion,  and  they  are  ooo- 
firmed  by  the  study  of  the  Version  itself  t—1.  The 
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skm  was  made  at  Alexandria,  2.  It  was  begun 
he  time  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  about  280  B.C. 
rhe  Law  (i.  c.  the  Pentateuch;  alone  was  trans- 

1  at  first  But  by  whom  was  the  Version 
Is?  As  Hbdj  jnsilj  remarks,  ^  it  is  of  little 
Dent  whether  it  was  made  at  the  command  of 
king  or  spontaneously  by  the  Jews ;  but  it  is  a 
ition  of  great  importance  whether  the  Hebrew 
r  of  the  Law,  and  the  interpreters  (as  Pseudo- 
iteas  and  his  followers  relate),  were  summoned 
a  Jerusalem,  and  sent  by  the  high-priest  to 
tandria."  On  this  question  no  testimony  can  be 
onduaiTe  as  the  evidence  of  the  Version  itself, 
ch  bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  imperfect 
wledge  of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  foims  and 
isei  of  the  Macedonic  Greek  prevalent  in  Alex- 
tia,  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Egyptian 
ds.  The  question  as  to  the  moving  cause  which 
B  Inrth  to  the  Veision  is  one  which  cannot  be  so 
■rely  answered  either  by  internal  evidence  or 
histNical  testimony.  The  balance  of  proba- 
ty  must  be  struck  between  the  tradition  of  the 
fs  intervention  and  the  simpler  account  sug- 
«d  by  the  &cts  of  history,  and  the  phenomena 
the  Version  itself.  It  is  well  known  that,  after 
Jews  returned  from  the  Captivity  of  Babylon, 
ing  lost  in  great  measure  the  familiar  know- 
:i  of  the  ancient  Hebrew,  the  readings  from  the 
ks  of  Moses  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  were 
tained  to  them  in  the  Chaldaic  tongue,  in  Tar- 
»  or  Paraphrases ;  and  the  same  was  done  with 
Books  of  the  Prophets,  when,  at  a  later  time, 
r  also  were  read  in  the  synagogues.  The  Jews 
dexandiia  had  probably  still  less  knowledge  of 
nvw ;  theii'  £uniliar  language  was  Alexandrian 
ek.  They  had  settled  in  Alexandria  in  large 
ibtn  soon  afler  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
m  the  earlier  Ptolemies.  They  would  natui-ally 
NT  the  same  practice  as  their  brethren  in  Pales- 

2  the  Law  first  and  afterwards  the  Prophets 
lid  be  explained  in  Greek,  and  from  this  proc- 

woald  arise  in  time  an  entire  Greek  Version. 
Whence  the  titled — It  seems  unnecessary  to 
poie,  with  Eichhom,  that  the  title  Septuagmt 
•  fnm  the  approval  given  to  the  Version  by 
yesmdrian  Sanhedrim  of  70  or  72  ;  that  title 
mn  sufficiently  accounted  for  above  by  the  pre- 
aoe  of  the  letter  of  Aristeas,  describing  the  mis- 

of  72  interpreters  from  Jerusalem.— II.  CllA- 
TEB  OF  THE  SePTUAOINT. —  The  ChorCLCttr  of 

Tenkm. — Is  it  fiiithful  in  substance?  Is  it 
otdy  accurate  in  details  ?  Does  it  bear  witness 
or  against  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  made 
fwdal  inspiration  ?  These  are  some  of  the  chief 
Btions :  there  are  othei-s  which  relate  to  parti- 
m.  K.  Was  the  Version  made  from  Hebrew 
S.  with  the  vowel  points  now  used  ?  2.  Were 
Hebrew  words  divided  from  one  another,  and 

e  the  final  letters,  y,  (]•  |t  D>  *]•  in  use  when 

Septuagint  was  made  ?  A  minute  examination 
w%  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  used  by  the  Greek 
viators  were  not  pointed  as  at  present,  that  they 
t  written  without  intervals  between  the  words, 

that  the  present  final  forms  were  not  then  in 

In  a  few  cases  the  tituulators  appear  to  have 

crved  the  true  pointing  and  division  of  the 

ds.    We  now  proceed  to  the  larger  questions. 

h  the  Septuagint  faithful  in  substance  f — 1.  It 

been  clearly  shown  by  Hody,  Frankel,  and 
>rs,  that  the  several  books  were  translated  by 
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different  persons,  without  any  comprehensive  re- 
vision to  harmonise  the  several  paiis.     Names  and 
words  are  rendered  differently  in  different  books. 
2.  Thus  the  character  of  the  Version  vaiies  mach 
in  the  seveitd  books ;  those  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
the  best     3.   The  poetical  parts  are,  generally 
speaking,  inferior   to  the  historical,  the  original 
abounding  with  rarer  words  and  expressions.    4.  In 
the  Major  PropheU  (probably  translated  nearly  100 
years  after  the  Pentateuch)  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant prophecies  aie  sadly  obscui-ed.     Ezekiel  and 
the  Minor  Prophets  (speaking  genei:ally)  seem  to 
be  better  rendei'ed.      5.  Supposing  the  numerous 
glosses  and  duplicate  i-enderings,  which  have  evid- 
ently crept  from  the  mai-gin  into  the  text,  to  be 
removed,  and  forming  a  i-ough  estimate  of  what  the 
Septuagint  was  in  its  earliest  state,  we  may  pei"- 
haps  say  of  it  that  it  is  the  image  of  the  original 
seen  through  a  glass  not  adjusted  to  the  proper 
focus ;  the  laiger  features  are  shown,  but  the  sharp- 
ness of  definition  is  lost. — B.  We  have  anticipated 
the  answer  to  the  second  question — Is  the  Version 
minutely  accurate  in  details  f — but  will  give  a  few 
exampl^.     1.  The  same  word  in  the  same  chapter 
is  often  rendered  by  differing  words.     2.  Differing 
words  by  the  same  word.     3.  The  divine  names  are 
frequently  interchanged.      4.   Proper  names   are 
sometimes  translated,  sometimes  not.    5.  The  trans- 
lators are  often  misled  by  the  similarity  of  Hebrew 
words.     In  very  many  cases  the  error  may  be  thus 
traced  to  the  similarity  of  some  of  the  Hebrew 
letters ;  in  some  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  connexion 
between  the  original  and  the  Version.     6.  Besides 
the  above  deviations,  and  many  like  them,  which 
are  probably  due  to  accidental  causes,  the  change  of 
a  letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the  Hebrew,  there 
ai*e  some  passages  which  seem  to  exhibit  a  studied 
variation  in  the  LXX.  from  the  Hebiew  {e.  g.  Gen. 
ii.  2 ;  Ex.  xii.  40\     Frequently  the  strong  expi-e»- 
sions  of  the  Heorew  are  softened  down,   whei-e 
human  parts  are  ascribed  to  GoD.    The  Version  is 
therefore  not  minutely  accurate  in  details.— P.  We 
shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the  tradition  of  the 
Fathers,  that  the  Version  was  made  by  inspiration. 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  inspiration  of  trans- 
lators, It  must  be  an  effect  of  Uie  Holy  Spirit  on 
their  minds,  enabling  them  to  do  their  work  Oj 
translation  more  perfectly  than  by  their  own  abili- 
ties and  acquirements;  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
arising  from  defective  knowledge,  fix>m  imperfect 
MSS.,  from  similarity  of  letters,  fix>m  human  in- 
firmity and  weariness ;  and  so  to  produce  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  history  of  his  people,  in  its  original  truth  and 
purity.    The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  whether 
the  Septuagint  Version  satisfies  this  test.    If  it  does, 
it  Mrill  be  found  not  only  substantially  fidthful,  but 
minutely  accurate  in  details ;  it  will  be,  in  short,  a 
republication  of  the  original  text,  purified  from  the 
errors  of  human  hands  and  eyes,  stamped  with 
fresh  authority  from  Heaven.    This  is  a  question 
io  be  decided  by  facts,  by  the  phenonoena  of  the 
Version  itself.     We  will  simply  declaro  our  own 
conviction  that,  instead  of  such  a  Divine  repub 
lication  of  the  original,  we  find  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  oiiginal  and  the  Septuagint— 
UI.  What,  then,  are  the  bbhefitb  to  be 

DERIVED  FROM  THE  6TUDT  OF  THE  SEPTUA- 
GINT?—1.  For  the  Old  Testament  The  Septua- 
gint gives  evidence  of  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  (rem  which  it  waa  Inad!^'«\^2Kv 


mnd  prtnpta. 
„  ^cptuagint  ii   1 

moold  in  vhkh  the  thoughts  and  ciprnuom  of 
tbe  ApDslIa  nnl  ETingcliiti  an  out.  In  Ihia 
rn»oa  Divine  Truth  hm  taken  th«  Greek  Imgiuige 
»  iti  ihrine,  and  adnptcd  it  to  the  things  of  Gor>. 
'4.  The  rrequmt  citatiocu  of  the  LXX.  by  the  Gi-eek 
Katheii,  aiid  of  the  Latin  ^'enion  of  the  LXX.  by 
the  Fatheis  who  vtote  in  Latin,  forai  another 
■ti-ong  reason  for  the  ttudj  of  the  Septuagint. 
5.  On  the  TaJue  of  the  Septu^nt  as  a  moDUment 
of  the  Greek  langiinge  in  one  of  its  moat  cutioug 
phiuea,  this  is  not  the  plan  to  d*d1.— ObjelTS 

TO   BK   ATIilSKD  DV  THE  ChITICJlL  SCHOIAB. — 

1.  A  queilion  of  mach  inlenat  still  waili  for  a 
solution  :  the  relitlon  tctwien  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Snmaiitan  Peutaleucb.  2.  For  the  critical 
schotnr  it  would  be  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit  to 
RKCei-tain,  aa  nenrlj  as  possible,  the  original  teit 
of  the  Septuagint  a>  it  stood  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  imd  Philo.  Tlie  oitic  would  probably 
^ '    ^     is  the  l^mon  edition,  from  the  Codex 


■»  rep" 


enting  n 


(icait^)  tiiti.  The  coUfEtioa  of  tiBgmeDta  of 
Origen's  Htiapla,  by  MootbuGon  uid  otben, 
would  help  him  to  eliminnle  the  additions  which 
h.ire  been  nuKJe  to  the  LXX.  fnna  other  sonrre*, 
and  lo  purge  out  the  glotaea  and  doable  rroder- 

Philo,  in  the  early  ChrUtian  Fnthers,  both  Greek 
and  Ijitiu,  would  render  aaistance  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  effectire  aid  of  all 
woulrl  be  found  in  the  frngmenti  of  the  Old 
JjtUn  Venim  collected  by  Saboliei'  in  3  Tok  folio 
(Kheims,  1743).  3.  Another  work,  of  more  pmc- 
lidd  and  geueral  iuterett,  (till  remains  to  be  done, 
viz.  to  proTide  a  Greek  veivon,  accurate  and  &ith- 
ful  to  the  Hebrew  original,  for  the  uee  of  the  Greek 
Chunh,  and  of  students  leadins  the  Scriptures  in 
that  tangunge  tor  purposM  of  deTotioD  or  mental 
iuiiiiDTeiDent.  Sudi  an  edition  might  prepare  the 
of  the  blemishes  which  re- 


!   roll  in   whict 


miah  to  take  w. 


he  h 


Babylon,  a 

again  (Jer.  11.  60.64). 

Sir'kpliIiiL  An  order  of 
Isiiah  beheld  in  risien  itaod 
He  sat  upon  His  thrrais  ,(Ib, 
scribed  as  having  each  ofUn 
with  one  of  which  ther  care 
of  hnmitity) ;  with  the  M 


bhuce 


.the  hi 


ii«,l 


as  having  a  face,  a  Toice,  ft< 

Tneir  occopotion  was  twol 
praisa  of  JehoTah's  holiiuv 
aod  lo  act  aa  the  mediniD 
tweeti  hearen  and  earth  (i 
antiphonai  chant  ("one  crii 
may  conceive  them  to  hare  1 
rows  OD  each  tide  of  the  tl 
winged  human  figure  wa*  n 
brews :  among  the  Kulptan 

with  two  paira  of  wings,  spr 
ders,  and  extending,  the  oi 
other  downwards,  ao  as  ta  i 
head  and  the  fiiet.  The  I 
"  seiaph'  is  eitremely  doa 
which  resemble*  it  io  the  eun 


tects  it  with  an  Aratnc   te 
eraHed ;  and  this  may  be  rv} 
ceiTed  etymology. 
Bor'id,  the  fintbora  of  Za 
um.  Hvi.  26). 
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efiectually  or  long  deceived  by  the  ails  of 
ostor;  for  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
;tle  be  examined  at  once  the  daima  of  the 
ind  yielded  his  mind  to  the  evidence  of  its 

I,  a  general  of  Antiodius  Epiph.,  in  chief 
1  of  the  Syrian  army  (1  Mace.  iii.  13,  24), 
s  defeated  at  Bethhoron  by  Judas  Maoea- 
.C.  166). 

at.  The  following  Hebrew  words  denote 
of  some  kind  br  other : — *Ac8hub,  pethen, 
#r  iziph*6fiit  ahephtpKdtif  ndchdAf  and 
The  first  four  are  noticed  under  the  aili- 
DER  and  Asp:  the  two  remaining  names 
eed  to  discuss.  1.  Ndcfui^  the  generic 
any  serpent,  occurs  fi-equently  in  the  0.  T. 
swing  are  the  principal  Biblical  allusions 
iniroal : — Its  subtilty  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 
is  wisdom  is  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in 
16  ;  the  poisonous  properties  of  some 
re  oflen  mentioned  (see  Ps.  Ivili.  4 ;  Prov. 
)  ;  the  sharp  tongue  of  the  serpent,  which 
appear  some  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  be- 
be  the  instrument  of  poison,  is  moitioned 
xl.  3;  Job  XX.  16,  **the  riper^s  tongue 
J  him ;"  although  in  other  places,  as  in 
(iii.  32,  Ecd.  x.  8,  11,  Num.  xxi.  9,  the 
s  correctly  ascribed  to  the  bite,  while  in 
14  the  gall  is  said  to  be  the  poison ;  the 
pents  have  of  lying  ooneealed  in  hedges  is 
to  in  Eccl.  X.  8,  and  in  holes  of  walls,  in 
19 ;  their  dwelling  in  dry  sandy  places,  in 
ii.  15;  their  wonderful  mode  of  progression 
scape  the  obsenration  of  the  author  of  Prov. 
lo  expreasly  mentions  it  as  "one  of  the 
ings  which  were  too  wonderful  for  him  ** 
le  oriparons  nature  of  most  of  the  order  is 
»  in  Is.  lix.  5,  where  the  A.  V.,  however, 
unfortunate  rendering  of  *'  cockatrice." 
of  taming  and  charming  serpents  is  of  great 
r,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iviii.  5 ;  Eocl.  x. 
.  Tiii.  17,  and  doubtless  intimated  by  St. 
iiL  7),  who  particularises  serpents  among 
animals  that  **  have  been  tamed  by  man. 
mder  the  form  of  a  serpent  that  the  devil 
Eve:  hence  in  Scripture  Satan  is  called 
1  serpent'*  (Rev.  xii.  9,  and  comp.  2  Cor. 
The  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  the 
CO  of  the  Fall  must  not  be  passed  over 
some  brief  comment,  being  full  of  deep 
ions  interest.  First  of  all,  then,  we  have 
lie  stibtilty  ascribed  to  this  reptile.  It  was 
nt  belief,  both  amongst  Orientals  and  the 
f  the  western  world,  that  the  serpent  was 
vath  a  large  share  of  sagacity.  The  parti- 
adom  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  refers,  it  is 
f  to  the  sagacity  displayed  by  serpents  in 
damper.  "Die  disciples  were  warned  to  be 
ot  ia  not  incurring  unnecessary  persecution, 
oen  supposed  by  many  commentators  that 
cnt,  prior  to  the  Fall,  moved  along  in  an 
Itode.  It  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect  mode 
revion  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
a  of  a  serpent :  consequently,  had  the  snakes 
be  Fall  moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they 
tre  been  formed  on  a  different  plan  alto- 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  conclude 
e  language  of  Scripture  that  the  serpent 
at  any  cbuige  of  wrm  oa  account  of  the 
pkfed  in  the  bistorj  of  the  Fall,  The 
irm  of  the  serpent  and  its  mode  of  pro- 
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gression  were  in  all  probability  the  same  before  the 
Fall  OS  aAer  it:  but  subsequent  to  the  Fall  it^ 
form  and  progression  were  to  be  regarded  with 
hatred  and  disgust  by  all  mankind,  and  thus  the 
aninuU  was  cursed  **  above  all  cattle,"  and  a  mark 
of  condemnation  was  for  ever  stamped  upon  it. 
Serpents  are  said  in  Scripture  to  *'eat  dust"  (see 
Gen.  iii.  14;  Is.  Ixv.  25;  Mic.  vii.  17);  these 
animab,  whidi  for  the  most  part  take  their  food 
on  the  ground,  do  consequently  swallow  with  it 
large  portions  of  sand  and  dust.  "  AUnost  through- 
out the  East,"  writes  Dr.  Kalisch,  **  the  serpent 
was  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  evil  principle,  of  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  and  contumacy.  A  few  ex- 
ceptions only  can  be  discovered.  The  Phoenicians 
adored  that  animal  as  a  beneficent  genius ;  and  the 
Chinese  consider  it  as  a  symbol  of  superior  wisdom 
and  power,  and  ascribe  to  the  kings  of  heaven  {tien- 
hoangs)  bodies  of  serpents.  Some  other  nations 
fluctuated  in  their  conceptions  regarding  the  ser- 
pent" The  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  serpent 
appears  in  the  Ahriman  or  lord  of  evil  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  first  taught 
men  to  sin  under  the  guise  of  this  reptile.  But 
compare  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kalisch,  w^o  says  '*  the 
serpent  is  the  reptile,  not  an  evil  demon  that  had 
assumed  its  shape.  ...  If  the  serpent  represented 
Satan,  it  would  be  extremely  surprising  that  the 
former  only  was  cursed ;  and  that  the  latter  is  not 
even  mentioned.  ...  it  would  be  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Divine  justice  for  ever  to  curse  the 
animal  whose  shape  it  had  pleased  the  evil  one  to 
assume.**  Much  has  been  written  on  the^  question 
of  the  "fieiy  serpents"  of  Num.  xxi.  6,  8,  with 
which  it  is  usual  erroneously  to  identify  the  *'  fiery 
flying  serpent "  of  Is.  xxx.  6,  and  xiv.  29.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  refer  the  venomous  snakes  in 
question  to  the  kind  of  which  Niebuhr  speaks,  and 
which  the  Arabs  at  Basra  denominate  Heie  SW' 
swrie,  or  ffeie  tfUdre,  •*  flying  serpents,"  which  ob- 
tained that  name  from  their  habit  of  "  springing  " 
from  branch  to  branch  of  the  date-trees  they  in- 
habit. The  Hebrew  term  rendered  *<  fi«ry  by 
the  A.  V.  is  by  the  Alexandrine  edition  of  the 
LXX.  represented  by  ''deadly;*'  Onkeloa,  the 
Arabic  rei-sion  of  Saadias,  and  the  Vulg.  translate 
the  word  *'  burning,"  in  allusion  to  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  bite ;  other  authorities  understand 
a  reference  to  the  bright  colour  of  the  sei-pents. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  species  of  poi- 
sonous snake  which  destroyed  the  people  in  the 
Arabian  desert  It  is  obvious  that  either  the 
Cerastes,  or  the  Naia  hnje,  or  any  other  venomous 
species  fi-equenting  Arabia,  may  denote  the  "  ser- 
pent of  the  burning  bite"  which  destroyed  the 
children  of  Israel.  The  "fiery  flying  serpent" 
of  Isaiah  {I,  c.)  can  have  no  existence  in  nature. 
Monstrous  forms  of  snakes  with  birds*  wings  occur 
on  the  Egyptian  sculptures. — 2.  Eph*eh  occurs  in 
Job  XX.  16 ;  Is.  xxx.  6,  and  lix.  5  (A. V.  «*  viper"). 
There  is  no  Scriptural  allusion  by  maans  of  whidi 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  spedes  of  serpent 
indicated  by  the  Hebrew  term,  which  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  signifies  *'  to  hiss."  Shaw 
speaks  of  some  poisonous  snake  which  the  Arabs 
call  Lefioh  [El  effah) :  **  it  is  the  most  malignant 
of  the  tribe,  and  rarely  above  a  foot  long,"  Jack- 
son also  mentions  this  terpent*.  ttoia\v\ft  ^cwn^NAOia 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  XV^nnft  «Ato  VKcS^^^i^ 
arietans,  var.  Jfouritanica).  TY«  wiJw  ^2fta^ 
fastened  oq  St.  PauTa  band  N»\ieaYift^K«»  «^.1&^^ 


Serpent,  Brann.  The  fimiliar  hittory  of  the 
br»i™  wrpent  need  not  be  rq>eat«d  here.  The 
scene  of  the  hialoiy,  detennincd  by  a  compuison  of 
Kum.  ui.  3,  imd  ixiiu.  42,  must  hajt  b«a  either 
Zalmonah  or  Pudod.  I.  The  truth  of  the  history 
nill,  in  this  ijice,  be  tidiea  for  granted.  Those 
who  pnfei'  it  nuy  chooK  among  Che  hypotheses 
by  whicji  men  halting  between  two  opinioni  haire 
endeaToored  to  retain  the  htsloricil  uu  to  eUmin- 
ste  the  supemBtanil  element.  To  miMt  of  the 
Isnelitcs  it  must  hive  seemed  u  strsnp  then 
M  it  did  Aftenvfljda  to  the  later  Rabbu,  thnt  any 
fluch  lymbol  should  be  employed.  The  Seoond 
ComTnandment  appeared  to  foibid  the  likeaese  of 
any  living  thing.  The  golden  colT  bad  tieea  de- 
stroyed as  sn  abominalion.  What  reaaiin  was  there 
for  the  differaics  ?  In  port,  of  courae,  the  answer 
niay  be,  that  the  Second  Commandment  forbade, 
not  all  symbolic  forms  ti  such,  but  tiwee  that  men 
made  for  themselvea  to  worship ;  but  the  quation 
■till  remains,  why  was  Oui  form  cho«n?  It  is 
hardly  enough  to  say,  with  Jewish  commentaton, 
that  OHK  outward  meana  n%ht  haie  bem  chosen. 
It  is  haidly  enough  again  Co  say,  with  moat  Chris- 
tJan  interpretere,  that  i%  waa  intended  to  be  a  type 
of  Christ.  If  the  worda  of  dot  Lord  in  John  iii. 
14,  15,  point  (0  the  fntfilment  of  Che  type,  there 
mast  yet  baie  been  aootber  meaning  Ibr  Che 
■ymboL  To  preient  the  serpent-fbrtQ  as  deprived 
of  ita  power  to  hurt,  impainl  as  the  trophy  of  a 
conqueror,  was  to  assert  that  evil,  physioil  and 
ipiritnal,  had  been  overcome,  and  thus  help  to 
■tiengthen  the  weak  faith  of  the  Iraelita  in  a 
riclory  over  both.  To  some  writers  this  has  com- 
mcncled  itself  as  the  aimpiest  and  most  obvious 
view.  Others,  again,  have  started  fram  a  different 
(TTOund.  They  look  to  Egypt  as  the  starting-point 
for  all  the  thoughts  which  the  serpent  could  sug- 
);«t,  and  they  find  there  that  it  wai  wonbippal 
.Is  an  agathodaaamt,  the  symbol  of  health  and  life. 
Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  they  hare,  it  i> 
i^tieved,  a  point  of  contact.  The  idea  primarily 
connected  with  the  serpent  In  the  history  of  the  Fall, 
as  throughout  the  proTerbial  kngnage  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  that  of  wisdom  (Gen.  iii.  1 ;  Matt.  i.  IE  ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  3).  Wisdom,  apart  from  obedience  to  a 
ilivine  onler,  allying  itself  to  man's  lower  n.-iture, 
passes  into  cunning.  Man's  natnre  is  enTenomed 
and  degraded  by  it.  But  wiidom,  the  self-ssme 
power  of  underst« 
is  the  sou™  of  al  _ 

and  the  seTpenl-foim  thus  becomes  a  symbol  ot 
deliverance  and  health.  The  Israelites  were  fanght 
that  it  would  be  so  to  them  in  proportion  as  they 
ce».'*d  to  be  sensufJ  nod  reliellious.— II.  The  neit 
sliige  In  the  histoiy  of  the  bnuen  serpent  shows  how 
cosily  even  a  Intimate  symbol,  retained  beyond  its 
time,  after  it  had  done  its  work,  m%ht  become  the 
occasion  of  idolatry.  It  appears  in  the  reign  of 
Heiekiah  as  having  betn,  for  some  undelined  period, 
nn  object  of  worship.  "The  Mol  of  that  king  leads 
him  to  destroy  iL  We  are  left  to  conjecture  when 
worship  b^an,  or  what  was  lie  locality.    All 
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nees.  Ilie  earlier  history  of  the  rdic,  ao  alkd.b 
matter  tor  oonjectnre.— m.  When  the  matsli] 
symbol  had  periihed,  Ita  history  began  to  iiiy,isl 
deeper  thoughts  Co  Che  minds  of  moi.  The  writer 
ofthe  Book  of  Wisdom  sen  in  it  ••  ■  agn  </ ssln- 
Cion;"  "  ha  Chat  ttmied  himsdf  was  net  nved  bf 
the  thing  that  be  saw,  bnt  by  Thee  thtf  ait  tht 
Sai-iour  of  all"  (Wisd.  iri.  6,  7).  The  Targimi 
of  Jonathan  ponphnss  Nnm.  Hi.  8  :  "  He  dd 
be  healed  if  he  direct  bis  hart  unto  tlie  KasM  M 
the  Woi^  of  the  Lonl."  Fbilo,  with  Ui  Aomt 
teristic  taste  for  an  ethical,  mystical  inteipntatka, 
represents  the  history  is  a  parable  of  man  ■  vidvy 

stated  may  help  ns  to  enter  into  tba  boiiDg  d 
the  word*  of  John  iii.  14, 15.— IV.  A  foil  divni- 
sion  of  tibe  typical  meaning  here  unfolded  bdisigs  I* 
Kinesis  rather  than  Co  a  Dictunary.  It  will  bi 
enough  to  note  here  that  which  cconecte  iMf  wiA 
Guts  or  theories  already  mentioned.  On  the  eai 
aide  the  typcal  interpretation  ha*  been  extokkd  I* 
all  the  details.  On  the  other  it  ha*  Iws  nn- 
taincd  that  the  serpent  was  from  the  beglBiiBf, 
and  remains  still  eacloaiTely  the  ninbol  u  en; 
that  the  li<Ung-np  of  the  Son  of  lun  amwoed  b 
that  of  the  serpen^  beoiase  on  the  croM  the  iklay 
over  the  serpent  was  ooEompIished.  It  will  at 
surprise  us  to  find  that,  in  the  ipiritnal  sa  in  tk< 
historical  interpntatJon,  both  theoiiia  bemadr 
ment  of  tmUi. 

Berp«nt43iazining.  There  can  be  no  qooba 
at  all  of  the  remarnble  power  wbtiA,  fioio  liBi 
hnmemorial,  has  been  eierciaed  by  certain  peopli  'm 
the  East  over  poisonous  serpoita.  He  art  ■  B*tt 
distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  pnfaibty 
alluded  to  by  St.  James  (iii.  7).  The  oaoal  tfiam 
operated  upon,  both  in  Africa  and  in  India,  ait  Ik 
hooded  snakes  (iVuu  tripuiiaiu,  and  Aoas  Iqir] 
horned  Ceratla.    That  the  duimen  bt- 


quently,  and  perhaps  generally.  Coke  the  pi 
of  eitnicting  the  poisoi^fsngs  befijre  the  viakcs  in 
snbjected  to  their  skill,  there  is  mach  probabiUt]' 
for  believing  ;  but  that  this  operation  ii  not  itn;i 
attended  to  is  clear  from  the  tKtinwny  of  Bras 
and  numerons  other  wiilen.  Some  have  snfyrf 
that  the  practice  of  taking  out  or  breaking  off  tlB 
poison-bngs  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iviti.  G,  "  Bnsk 
theu^  teeth,  0  God,  in  their  month."  The  terjst- 
charmer's  usual  instnunent  is  a  tlutc.     ThoK  wk* 


th.it  we  know  of  the  n 


nof  A. 


nabte  that  it  was  nnder  his  auspices  that  it  receive 
a  new  development.  The  church  of  St.  Ambros. 
at  Milan,  has  boasted  for  centuries  of  possessing  th 
braien  seipcnt  which  Uose*  set  up  in  the  n-ildei 
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sf€d  the  art  of  taming  serpents  were  called  by' 
[ebrewt  minachdshimf  while  the  art  itself  was 
I  hcKash  (Jer.  riu.  17  ;  Ecd.  x.  11) ;  but  these 
i  were  not  alwajrt  used  in  this  restricted  sense, 
ra'g.  Son  of  Keu,  and  great-grand&ther  of 
tua.  His  age  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  as 
p»rs  (Gen.  xi.  20-23);  30  yeai-s  before  he 
Nahor,  and  200  years  aflerwards.  Bochart 
tores  that  the  town  of  Seruj,  a  day's  journey 
Charrae  in  Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  this 
dTch.  Suidas  and  others  atoibe  to  him  the  deifi- 
of  dead  benefactors  of  mankind.  Epiphanius 
that,  though  in  his  time  idolatry  took  its  rise, 
was  confined  to  pictures.  He  characterises  the 
A  of  mankind  up  to  Serug's  days  as  Scythic. 
rfl&t.  The  Hebrew  terms  na'ar  and  meshdr' 
rhich  alone  answer  to  our  '^senrant,"  in  as 
.  this  implies  the  notions  of  liberty  and  volun- 
iss,  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  On 
ther  hand,  *ebedf  which  is  comnoon  and  equally 
red  "  servant "  hi  the  A.  V.,  properly  means 
w.  The  terms  above  given  i^fer  to  the  excep- 
\  cues  of  young  or  contidaitial  attendants, 
ta,  for  instance,  is  described  as  at  once  the 
and  tneshdrith  of  Moees  (Ex.  xxxiiL  11); 
I's  servant  sometimes  as  the  former  (2  K.  iv. 
'.  20),  sometimes  as  the  latter  (2  K.  iv.  43,  vi. 
Anmon's  servant  was  a  me^idreth  (2  Sam. 
17, 18),  while  young  Joseph  was  a  tM*ar  to  the 
of  BUhah  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2).  The  confidential 
Dation  mesh&reth  is  applied  to  the  priests  and 
%  in  their  relation  to  Jehovah  (Ezr.  viii.  17  ; 
i.  6;  Ea.xliv.  11). 
111.  Shasiiai  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 
CtiltL  Bkzaleel  of  the  sons  of  Tahath- 
(1  Esd.  ix.  31). 

tk,  Gen.  iv.  25,  v.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  1.    The  third 

f  Adam,  and  father  of  Enos.    The  signification 

name  is  "  appointed  *'  or  **  put "  in  the  place 

t  murdered  Abel ;  but  Ewald  thinks  that  an- 

flgnification,  which  he  pi-efers,  is  indicated  in 

at,  Tix.  **  seedling,"  or  "  germ."     In  the  4th 

Tj  there  existed  in  Egypt  a  sect  calling  them- 

Sethians,  who  are  da»ed  by  Neander  among 

Gnostic  sects  which,  in  opposing  Judaism,  ap- 

uted  to  paganism. 

imSr.   The  Asherite  spy,  son  of  Michael  (Num. 

3). 

miL  The  frequent  recurrence  of  certain  num- 
I  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is  ob- 
to  the  most  superficial  reader ;  and  it  is  almost 
J  obrioas  that  these  numbers  are  associated 
eertain  ideas,  so  as  in  some  instances  to  lose 
amnerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into  the 
IM  of  symbolic  signs.  This  is  more  or  less 
f  Hm  Dumbers  three,  four,  seven,  twelve,  and 
;  tet  BCfren  so  far  surpasses  the  rest,  both  in 
Minncy  with  which  it  recurs,  and  in  the  im> 
«•  c(f  the  objects  with  which  it  is  associated, 
k  mn  fidriy  be  termed  the  repretentatioe  sym- 
nMMr.  It  has  hence  attracted  oonsidemble 
laB»  Mid  mar  be  said  to  be  the  keystone  on 

tfw  ■ymboltsm  of  numbers  depends.    The 
i#  tUa  fymbolism  is  a  question  that  meets  us 

Ifc'whfilil  of  any  discussion  as  to  the  number 
Hm  Tiewt  of  Biblical  critics  may  be  ranged 

two  badi,  aooording  as  the  symbolism  is 
ited  to  theoretical  speculations  as  to  the  in- 

properties  of  the  aamber  itsdf,  or  to  extenud 
tioas  of  •  pbjraical  or  historical  character. 
'log  to  the  former  of  these  riewe,  the  symboJ- 
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ism  of  the  number  seven  would  be  traced  back  to 
the  symbolism  of  its  component  elements  three  and 
four,  the  first  of  which  =  Divinity,  and  the  second 
=  Humanity,  whence  seven  =  Divinity  +  Hu- 
manity, or,  in  other  words,  the  union  between  God 
and  Man,  as  efiect^  by  the  manifestations  of  the 
Divinity 'in  creation  and  revelation.  This  theory  is 
seductive  from  its  ingenuity,  and  its  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  but  there  appears  to  be  little  founda- 
.tion  for  it.  We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions 
which  attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven 
to  external  associations.  The  influence  of  the  number 
seven  was  not  restricted  to  the  Hebrews ;  it  prevailed 
among  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  10,  14),  among  the 
ancient  Indians,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  probably  among  all  nations 
where  the  wedc  of  seven  days  was  established,  as  in 
China,  Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.  The  wide  range  of  the 
word  seven  is  in  this  respect  an  interesting  and 
significant  fiict:  with  the  exception  of  ''six,"  it 
is  the  only  numeral  which  the  Shemitic  languages 
have  in  common  with  the  Indo-European.  In  the 
countries  above  enumerated,  the  institution  of  seven 
as  a  cyclical  number  is  attributed  to  the  observation 
of  the  changes  of  the  moon,  or  to  the  supposed 
number  of  the  planets.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
Hebrew  view  consists  in  the  special  dignity  of 
the  seventh,  and  not  shnply  in  that  of  seven.  We 
cannot  trace  back  the  peculiar  associations  of  the  He- 
brews farther  than  to  the  point  when  the  seventh 
day  was  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  religious 
rest.  Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  our  starting- 
point,  the  first  idea  associated  with  seven  would  be 
that  of  reUgicus  periodicity.  The  Sabbath,  bemg 
the  seventh  day,  suggested  the  adoption  of  seven  as 
the  coefficientf  so  to  say,  for  the  appointment  of  all 
sacred  periods;  and  we  thus  find  the  7th  month 
ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  signalised 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement ;  7  weeks  as  the  in- 
terval between  the  Passover  and  the  Pentecost ;  the 
7th  year  as  the  Sabbatk:al  year ;  and  the  year  suc- 
ceeding 7X7  years  as  the  Jubilee  year.  From  the 
idea  of  periodicity,  it  passed  by  an  easy  transition 
to  the  duration  or  repetition  of  religious  proceed- 
ings ;  and  thus  7  days  were  appointed  as  the  length 
of  the  Feasts  of  Ptisaver  and  Tabernacles ;  7  days 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests, 
and  so  on ;  7  victims  to  be  offered  on  any  special 
occasion,  as  in  Balaam's  sacrifice  (Num.  xxiii.  1), 
and  especially  at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  the 
notion  of  seven  being  embodied  in  the  very  term 
signifying  to  swear,  literally  meaning  to  do  seven 
times  (Gen.  xxi.  28).  The  number  seven,  having 
thus  been  impressed  with  the  seal  of  sancti^  as  the 
symbol  of  all  coDnected  with  the  Divinity,  was 
adopted  generally  as  a  cyclical  number,  with  the 
subordmate  notions  of  perfection  or' completeness. 
It  is  mentioned  in  a  variety  of  passages  too  nu- 
merous for  quotation  (e.  g.  Job  v.  19 ;  Jer.  xv.  9 ; 
Matt.  xii.  45)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a 
*'  round  number,"  but  with  the  additional  idea  of 
suffidency  and  completeness.  The  forcing  applic- 
ations of  the  number  seven  become  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  in  connexion  with  the  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  prophetical  portions  of  the  Bible,  and 
pailicularly  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  have  Wt  \a  nxci. 
over  the  chief  subjects  of  that  VooVl,  m  ot^cc  \a  wa 
the  necessity  of  deciding  'wYicliber  ^e  \i\iTcte«t  \a  \o 
be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  m«U.iE'\MincB\  iRsnaftr-Vc 
other  woidt.  whether  it  icpiwaatm  «^  hxuee^mx  <« 
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quality.  The  decision  of  this  question  affects  not 
only  the  number  seven,  but  also  the  number  which 
stands  in  a  relation  of  antagonism  to  seven,  viz.  the 
half  of  seven,  which  appears  under  the  form  of 
forty-two  months,  =  34  years  (Rev.  xiii.  5),  twelve 
hundj-ed  and  sixty  days,  also  =  3J  years  (xi.  3,  xii. 
6),  and  again  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  timfe  =  3^ 
years  (xii.  14).  If  the  number  seven  express  the 
notion  of  completeness,  then  the  number  half-seven 
=  incompleteness  and  the  secondary  ideas  of  sufler- 
ing  and  disaster:  if  the  one  represent  divine  agency, 
th(*  other  we  may  expect  to  represent  human  agency. 

Shaal'abbi&.  A  town  in  the  allotment  of  Dan, 
named  between  Ir-Shemesh  and  Ajalon  (Josh.  six. 
42). 

fflia'albim.  The  commoner  form  of  the  name 
of  a  town  of  Dan  which  in  one  passage  is  fonnd  as 
Shaalabbin.  It  occurs  in  an  ancient  fragment  of  his- 
tory inserted  in  Judg.  i.  enumemting  the  towns  of 
which  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan  succeeded 
in  keeping  poMession  after  tlie  general  conquest. 
It  is  menti(med  with  Aijalon  again  in  Josh.  xix.  42 
(Shaalabbin),  and  with  Bethshemesh  both  there  and 
in  1  K.  iv.  9.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Onomasticxn  as  a  large  village  in  the 
district  of  Sebaste  (t.  e,  Samaria),  and  as  then  called 
6elaba.  But  this  is  not  very  intelligible.  It  is 
also  at  variance  with  anotlier  notice  of  Jerome  (on 
Kzek.  xlviii.  22).  No  trace  appears  to  have  been 
yet  discovei-ed  of  any  name  resembling  Shaalbim,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yah  or  Aitirshema,  or  indeed 
anywhere  else. 

Shaallxmito,  the.  Eliahba  the  Shaalbonite  was 
one  of  David's  thiity-seven  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32  ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  33).  He  was  the  native  of  a  place  named 
Shaalbon,  which  is  unmentioned  elsewhere,  onless 
it  is  identical  with  Shaai^bim  or  Shaalabbin  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Slia'aph.  1.  The  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 
—2.  The  sou  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel  by 
his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49). 

Shaara'isL  A  city  in  the  territory  allotted  to 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36  ;  in  A.  V.  incorrectly  Sharaim). 
It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  account  of  the  rout 
which. followed  the  fall  of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52). 
These  two  notices  are  consistent  with  each  other. 
Sliaaraim  is  therefore  probably  to  be  looked  for 
somewhere  west  of  Shuweikeh,  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  great  plain. 
We  find  the  name  mentioned  once  more  in  a  Ust  of 
the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),  occupying  the 
8iime  place  with  Sharuhen  and  Scmsannah,  in  the 
coiTesponding  lists  of  Joshua.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  same  Shaaraim  can  be  intended,  and  indeed  it 
is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  one  of  the  other  two  names. 

Shaaah'gai.  The  eunuch  in  the  palace  of  Xerxes 
who  had  the  cdstody  of  the  women  in  the  second 
house  (Esth.  ii.  14). 

Shabbethft'L  1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  15).  It  is  apparently  the  same  who  with 
Jeshua  and  others  instructed  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Law  (Neh.  viii.  7).— 2.  One  of 
the  chief  of  the  Levites  after  the  retum  fiom 
Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  16).  Possibly  1.  and  2.  are 
identical. 

Shachi'a.  Pi-operiv  *•  Shabiah,"  a  son  of  Shah- 
araim  by  his  wife  Hod'esh  (1  Chr.  viii.  10). 

Shadda'L  An  ancient  name  of  God,  rendered  *«A1- 
mighty  ••  everywhere  In  the  A.  V.  In  all  passages 
of  Genesis,  except  one  (xlix.  25),  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  and 
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in  Ez.  X.  5,  it  is  found  in  coDnexion  with  H,  •*  God," 
El  Shaddai  bein^  thei^  rendered  ^  God  Almighty ,' 
or  **the  Almighty  God."  It  occurs  six  times  ia 
Genesis,  once  in  Exodua  Xvi.  3),  twice  in  Numben 
(xxiv.  4,  16),  twice  in  Ruth  (i.  20,  21),  thir^-«De 
times  in  Job,  twice  in  the  Ptalma  (Izriii.  14  [IS], 
xci.  1),  once  in  Isaiah  (xiii.  6),  twice  in  l^ebel 
(i.  24,  X.  5),  and  once  in  Joel  (i.  15).  In  Gcmm 
and  Exodua  it  is  found  in  what  are  called  the  Ek^ 
jiistic  portions  of  those  books^  in  NoDbers  in  the 
Jehovistic  portion,  and  thnmghoot  Job  the  amae 
Shaddai  stands  in  paralldiim  with  Elohim,  and 
never  with  Jehovah.  By  the  name  or  in  the  cha> 
i-acter  of  El-Shaddai,  God  was  known  to  the  patri- 
archs (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  ziiii.  14,  xIviiL  3, 
xlix.  25),  before  the  name  Jehovah,  in  its  fall  ii«* 
niticance,  was  revealed  (Ex.  vi.  3).  The 
idea  attadiing  to  the  name  in  ail  the 
which  it  occurs  is  that  of  strength  and  power, 
our  translatora  have  probably  given  to  **  Shaddai" 
its  true  meaning  when  th^  rendered  it "  Almighty.* 
The  derivations  assigned  to  Shaddai  are  xiakm. 
We  may  meutkni,  only  to  reject,  the  RabhiBica]  ety- 
mology whidi  connects  it  with  dai^  **  snflicicDcy.'' 
According  to  this,  Shaddai  8^;nifie8  **  He  who  is 
sufficient,'*  ••  the  all-snffident  One ;"  and  so  *•  Hi 
who  is  sufficient  in  himself,"  and  therelbre  idA 
existent.  Gesenins  {Oram.  §86,  and  Je$aia,  toL 
6)  regards  thaddaif  as  the  plural  of  majesty  fitia  a 
singular  noun,  shad,  root  Mhadad^  of  which  tbt 
primary  notion  seems  to  be,  **  to  be  strong."  Ik  ii 
evkleut  that  this  derivation  was  present  to  tkc 
mind  of  the  prophet  from  the  plaj  of  words  ia  h, 
xiii.  6.  On  the  whole  there  seema  no 
objection  to  the  view  taken  by  Geseniua, 
Lee  also  adopts. 

Shad'raoh.    The  Chaldee  name  of  Hananiah,  Ik 
chief  of  the  **  three  children,"  whose  song,  as  gitvs 
in  the  apocryphal  Daniel,  forms  part  of  the  serwix 
of  the  Church   of  England,   under  the  name  d 
*'  Benedicite,  omnia  opera."     A  longer  pnirer  is 
the  furnace  is  also  ascribed  to  him  in  the  LXX.  mi 
Vulgate,  but  this  is  thought  to  be  by  a  diflowt 
hand  from  that  which  add^  the  song.    The  hiOuj 
of  Shadrach,  or  Hananiah,  as  told  in  Dan.  i.-iiL  it 
well  known.     After  their  deliverauoe  from  the  fuf 
VMXf  we  hear  no  more  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  sad 
Abed-nego  in  the  0.  T. ;  neither  are  they  spoken  d 
in  the  N.  T.,  except  in  the  pointed  allusion  to  then 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having  **  throii$b 
faith  quenched  the  violence  of  fire"  (Heb.  xi.  33, 54-, 
But  there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them  in  the  hte: 
apociyphal  books,  and  the  martyrs  of  the  Maeci- 
baean  peiiod  seem  to  have  been  mudi  eooouraged  bf 
their  example.     See  1  Mace  ii.  59,  60 ;  3  lUcc 
vi.  6  ;  4  Mace.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  3,  21,  xviii.  12. 

Sha'ge.  Father  of  Jonathan  the  Hararite,  one 
of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  [See  SiiAJi- 
MAH  5.] 

Shahara'im.  A  Benjamite  whose  history  a»i 
descent  are  alike  obscure  in  Um:  present  text  (1  Ckr. 
viii.  8).  It  is  more  intelligible  if  we  remove  tbe 
full  stop  from  the  end  of  ver.  7,  and  read  on  tho»: 
^  and  begat  Uzza  and  Ahihud,  and  Shaliaraim  ht 
begat  in  the  field  of  Moab,"  &c. 

Shahailmah.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22  oulj). 

Shalem,  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  It  seems  more  thu 
probable  tliat  this  word  should  not  here  be  takn 
as  a  pro[>cr  name,  but  that  the  sentence  shouM  be 
rendei-ed,   *' Jacob  came  safe  to  the  city  of  Sbe 
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dicm."  It  is  onlainly  remaHcable  that  there  should 
be  a  modern  village  bearing  the  name  of  Salhn  in  a 
position  to  a  certain  d^ree  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  naiTstive  when  so  interpreted:— 
Tiz.  3  miles  east  of  ^dblas  (the  ancient  Shechem), 
and  therefore  between  it  and  the  Jordan  Valley, 
where  the  preceding  Terse  (rer.  17)  leares  Jacob 
settled.  But  there  are  sevend  considerationit  which 
weigh  verj  mudi  against  this  being  more  than  a 
fortuitous  coincidence.  1.  If  Shalem  was  the  city 
in  front  of  which  Jacob  pitched  his  tent,  then  it 
certainly  was  the  scene  of  die  eyents  of  chap,  xxxir. ; 
and  the  well  of  Jacob  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  most 
be  removed  from  the  situation  in  which  ti-adition 
has  so  appropriately  phu:«d  them  to  some  s)x>t  fur- 
ther eastwnitl  and  nearer  to  Saitm.  2.  Though 
east  of  NdUua,  Saltm  does  not  appear  to  lie  neai- 
an  J  actual  line  of  communication  between  it  and 
the  Jordan  Valley.  3.  With  the  exception  of  the 
LXX^  PeKhito-Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  among  the  an- 
dents,  and  Luther's  and  the  Auth.  Vers,  among  the 
modems,  the  unanimous  voice  of  translaton  and 
adiobrt  is  in  favour  of  treating  shaiem  as  a  mere 
appellative.  Sa^n  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
Tisited  by  any  traveller. 

ShAliin,  tlM  Land  ot  A  district  through  which 
Saul  passed  on  his  journey  in  quest  of  his  &ther*s 
tHCs  ( 1  Sam.  ix.  4,  only\  The  spelling  of  the  name 
in  the  original,  properly  Shddlim,  shows  that  it 
bad  no  connexion  with  Shalem,  or  with  the  modem 
Salimf  east  of  Ndbhu,  It  is  more  possibly  identical 
with  the  *'  huld  of  Shual."  But  this  can  only  be 
liken  as  a  conjecture. 

JHwriiha,  tfa«  Ltnd  ot  One  of  the  districts 
timversed  by  Saul  when  in  seardi  of  the  asses  of 
Kish  (1  Sson.  ix.  4,  only).  It  apparently  lay 
between  <*  Mount  Ephraim"  and  the  '*  land  of 
ShaaUm,"  a  spedBcation  which  with  all  its  evident 
preciseness  is  irreoognisable.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
erased  by  pbcing  Shalisha  at  Sdria  or  Khirbet 
S&nSj  a  vilb^^  a  few  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  If 
the  bmd  <^  Shalisha  contained,  as  it  not  impossibly 
did,  the  place  called  Baal-Shalisha  (2  K.  iv.  42), 
then  the  whole  disposition  of  Saul's  itnite  would  be 
dianged. 

ShaUeeh'eth,  the  Gate.  One  of  the  gates  of 
the  **  house  of  Jehovah,"  whether  by  that  expres- 
sion be  intended  the  sacred  tent  of  David  or  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  16).  It  was 
the  gate  **  to  the  causeway  of  the  ascent."  As  the 
eaoseway  is  actually  in  existence,  the  gate  Shalle- 
cdieth  can  hardly  fail  to  be  identical  with  the  Bah 
Stltileh,  or  Sinslehf  which  enters  the  west  wall  of 
the  Haram  about  600  feet  from  the  south-west 
eomer  of  the  Haram  wall. 

flhalllim,  the  fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  son  of 
Jabesh,  conspired  ngainst  ZechariiUi,  son  of  Jeit>- 
boam  IL,  killed  him,  and  brous;ht  the  dynasty  of 
Jehu  to  a  close,  B.C.  770.  In  the  English  version 
of  2  K.  XV.  10,  we  read,  **  And  Shallum  the  son  of 
Jsibesh  conspired  against  him,  and  smote  him  before 
the  people^  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead." 
But  in  the  LXX.  we  find  Kc/SAoi/i  instead  of 
hefom  the  people,  i.  e.  Shallum  and  Keblnam 
killed  Zechannh.  Ewald  accepts  this  translation. 
And  considers  that  Qobolam  or  K^fiXadfi  was  n 
iellow-conspirator  or  rival  of  Shallum,  of  whose 
subsequent  fiite  we  have  no  information.  On  the 
death  of  Zechariah,  Shallum  was  made  king,  but, 
after  reigning  in  Samaria  for  a  month  only,  was  in 
bis  turn  dethroned  and  killed  bv  Menahem.— 8.  The 
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husband  (or  son,  according  to  the  LXX.  in  2  K.) 
of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  22)  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  appeaiv  to 
have  been  keeper  of  the  priestly  vestments  in  the 
Temple.— 8.  A  descendant  of  ^hesham  (1  Chr.  ii. 
40, 41).— 4.  The  third  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judali, 
known  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  as 
Jehoahaz  (1  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  xzii.  II).  Heng- 
stenberg  regards  the  name  as  symbolical,  **  the 
i-ecompensed  one,"  and  given  to  Jehoahaz  in  token 
of  his  fate,  as  one  whom  God  recompensed  aouoixl- 
ing  to  his  deserts.  But  it  is  more  probably  tlie 
original  name  of  the  king,  which  was  changed  to 
Jehoahaz  when  he  came  to  the  ax>wn.— >6.  Son  of 
Shaul  the  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25).— 6.  A 
high-priest,  son  of  Zadok  and  ancestor  of  Ezra 
(I  Chr.  vi.  12,  13;  Ezr.  vii.  2).  — 7.  A  bon  of 
Naphtali  (1  Chr.  vii.  13).  — 8.  The  chief  of  a 
family  of  porters  or  gatekeepers  of  the  east  gate  ot' 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  ix.  17).  His  descendants  were 
among  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
42 ;  Neh.  vii.  45).  —  9.  Son  of  Kore,  a  Korahite 
(1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31).  With  this  Shallum  we  may 
identify  Mesheleroiah  and  Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
1,2,  9,  14),  but  he  seems  to  be  tlifTerent  from  the 
kst-mentioned  Shallum.— 10.  Father  of  Jehizkioh, 
an  Ephiuimite  (2  Chr.  xxviU.  12).- IL  One  of 
the  porters  of  the  Temple  who  had  married  a  foi^ign 
wife  (Ezr.x.  24).  — IS.  One  of  the  sons  of  Boni 
(Ezr.  X.  42).  — 18.  The  son  of  Halohesh  and  ruler 
of  a  district  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  12).  — 14.  The 
uncle  of  Jemniah  (Jer.  xxxii.  7) ;  perhaps  the 
same  as  2.  -» 16.  F^er  or  ancestor  of  Maaseiah 
(Jer.  zxxv.  4) ;  perhaps  the  same  as  9. 

ghalliuL  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  and  ruler  of  a 
district  of  the  Mizpah  (Neh.  iii.  15). 

flhalma'i  The  children  of  ShaUnai  (or  Shamlai, 
as  in  the  margin  of  Ezr.  ii.  46)  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerabbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
46 ;  Neh.  vii.  48).  In  Neh.  the  name  is  properly 
Salmai. 

Shal'maiL  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  (Hos. 
X.14). 

Sbalmane'Mr  was  the  Assyrian  king  who  reigned 
inunediately. before  Sargon,  and  probably  immediately 
after  Tiglath-pileser.  He  can  scaix^ly  have  asceniled 
tlie  throne  earlier  than  B.C.  730,  and  may  possibly 
not  have  done  so  till  a  few  years  later.  It  must 
have  been  soon  after  his  accession  that  he  led  the 
forces  of  Assyria  into  Palestine,  where  Hoshea,  the 
last  king  <^  Israel,  had  revolted  against  his  authority 
(2  K.  xvii.  3).  No  sooner  was  he  come  than  Hoshea 
submitted,  acknowledged  himself  a  "servant"  of 
the  Great  King,  and  consented  to  pay  him  a  fixed 
tribute  annually.  He  soon  after  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  withheld  his 
tribute  in  consequence.  In  B.C.  723  Shalmaneser 
invaded  Palestine  for  the  second  time,  and,  as  IJosiien 
refused  to  submit,  laid  siege  to  Samaria.  The  siegt' 
lasted  to  the  third  year  (B.C.  721),  when  the  A*.- 
Syrian  arms  prevailed  (2  K.  xvii.  4-6,  xviii.  9-11). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmaneser  conducted  tlia 
siege  to  its  close,  or  whether  he  did  not  lose  his 
ci-own  to  Sargon  beforo  the  city  was  taken. 

Sha'niA.  One  of  David's  guard,  son  of  Hothan 
of  Aroer  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Shamariah.    Son  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  19  . 

Sha'med.  Properly  Shaher,  or  Shenoer;  oi.e 
of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  the  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii. 
12). 

Sha'mnr.    1.  A  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  46). 
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*-2.  Shomer  the  son  of  Heber  an  Asherite  (1  Chr. 
vii.  34). 

Sham'gar.  Son  of  Anath,  jndge  of  Israel  after 
Ehud,  and  before  Barak,  though  possibly  contempor- 
ary with  the  latter,  since  he  seems  to  be  spoken  of 
in  Judg.  V.  6  as  a  contemporary  of  Jael,  if  the 
reading  is  correct.  It  is  not  improbable  from  his 
patronymic  that  Shamgar  may  have  been  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  since  Beth-anath  is  in  that  tribe 
(Judg.  i.  33).  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  Israel  was 
in  a  most  depi^essed  condition,  and  the  whole  nation 
was  cowed.  At  this  conjuncture  Shamgar  was  raised 
up  to  be  a  deliverer.  With  no  arms  in  his  hand  but 
an  ox-goad  (Judg.  iii.  31 ;  oomp.  1  Sam.  ziii.  21), 
he  msde  a  desperate  assault  apon  the  Philistines, 
and  slew  600  of  them.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
Deborah  and  Barak  to  complete  the  deliveranoe. 

Shamliuth.  The  Sah  captain  for  the  fifVh 
month  in  David's  arrangement  of  his  army  (1  Chr. 
zxvii.  8).  From  a  comparison  of  the  lists  in  1  Chr. 
zi.,  xxvii.,  it  would  seem  that  Shamhuth  is  the 
same  as  SnAMMOTn  the  Harorite. 

Sha'mir.  The  name  of  two  places  in  the  Holy 
Land.  1.  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48,  only).  It  probably  lay  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  Hebron,  but  it  has  not 
been  yet  discovered.— 2.  A  place  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
the  residence  and  burial-place  of  Tola  the  judge 
(Judg.  X.  1,  2).  It  is  singular  that  this  judge,  a 
man  of  Issachar,  should  have  taken  up  hb  official 
residence  out  of  his  own  tribe.  Shamir  is  not  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  top<^rapher8.  Schwan  pro- 
pose to  identify  it  with  Sam&r,  half-way  between 
Samaria  and  JerUn,  about  eight  miles  ux>m  each. 
Van  de  Velde  proposes  Khirbet  Sammer,  ten  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Ndblus. 

Sha'mir.  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Micah,  or  Michah, 
the  first-bom  of  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24). 

Sham'ma.  One  of  the  sous  of  Zophai*,  on  Asher- 
ite (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Sham'mah.  L  The  son  of  Reuel  the  son  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi,  13,  17;  1  Chr.  i.  37).  —2.  The 
third  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  9,  xvii.  13).  Called  also  Shimea,  Shimeah, 
and  SiiiMMA.  —  8.  One  of  the  three  greatest  of 
David's  mighty  men.  He  was  with  him  during  his 
outlaw  life  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  and  signalised 
himself  by  defending  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  len- 
tiles  against  the  Philistines  on  one  of  their  maraud- 
ing incursions.  This  achievement  gave  him  a  place 
among  the  first  three  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11-17). 
The  text  of  Chronicles  at  this  part  is  clearly  very 
fragmentary,  and  what  is  there  attributed  to  Eleazar 
the  son  of  Dodo  properly  belongs  to  Shammah. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  discrepancy  in  the  two 
narrntires.  The  sceue  of  Shammah's  exploit  is  said 
in  Samuel  to  be  a  field  of  lentiles,  and  in  1  Chron. 
a  field  of  barley.  Kennicott  proposes  in  both  cases 
to  read  '*  barley."— 4.  The  Harodite,  one  of  David's 
mighties  (2  Sara,  xxiii.  25).  He  is  called  **  Sham- 
MOTH  the  Harorite  "  in  1  Chr.  xi.  27,  and  in  I  Chr. 
xxvii.  8  **  Shamhuth  the  Izi:ahite,'*  Kennicott 
maintained  the  true  I'eading  in  both  to  be  **  Shom- 
hoth  the  Harodite."— 6.  In  the  list  of  David's 
mighty  men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32,  33,  we  find  **  Jo- 
nathan, Shammah  the  Hararite;"  while  in  the 
corresponding  verse  of  1  Chr.  xi.  34,  it  is  "  Jona- 
than, the  son  ofShage  the  Hararite.**  Combining 
the  two,  Kennicott  proposes  to  read  "  Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Shamha,  the  Hararite." 

Shamma'i.     1.  The  son  of  Onam  (1  Chi*,  ii.  28, 
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32).  — 2.  Son  of  Rekvm  (1  Chr.  ii.  44,45).  — 1 
The  brother  of  Miriam  and  Iihbah  the  firaader  of 
Eshtemoa,  in  an  obsctxre  genealogj  of  the  deveod* 
ante  of  Judah  (i  Chr.  ir.  17). 

Sharn'moth.  The  Harorite,  one  of  David*s  gmid 
(1  Chr.  xi.  27). 

Shamma'a.  L  TheRenbeniteqij^aooofZaoair 
(Num.  ziiu  4).  —  2.  Son  of  Dvhd^  by  his  wife 
Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  ziv.  4).— 8.  A  Lerite,  the  frtber 
of  Abda  (Neh.  zi.  17).  The  aune  ai  Shemaiah  6. 
—4.  The  representative  of  the  prieetlj  fionily  of 
Bilgah,  or  Bilgai,  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  (Keh. 
xii.  18). 

Shanmm'ah.  Son  of  Darid  (2  Sam.  r.  14); 
elsewhere  called  Shammua,  ind  Sbomea. 

Shamahera'i  One  of  the  eons  of  Jeroham,  a 
Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

Sha'pham.    A  Gadite  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  t.  12). 

Sha'phan.  The  scribe  or  secretary  o£  kiaf  J»> 
siah.  He  was  the  son  of  Axaliah  (2  K.  *™  3; 
2  Chr.  xzxiv.  8),  father  of  Ahikam  (2  K.  zzii.  13; 
2  Chr.  xxxir.  20),  Elasah  (Jer.  xzix.  3),  and  Gs- 
mariah  (Jer.  xxxri.  10,  11,  12),  and  gnuadftttvif 
Gedaliah  (Jer.  xxzix.  14,  xL  5, 9, 1 1,  ^  2,  xin.  Q, 
Michaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11),  and  pn^iahly  of  In^ 
niah  (Ez.  viii.  11).  There  seema  to  be  no  Rf^ 
cient  reason  for  supposing  that  Sh^pK^^i  the  hidm 
of  Ahikam,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  ware  ^ftnai 
persons.  The  history  of  Shaphan  brings  oat  mm 
points  with  regard  to  the  office  of  scribe  which  ht 
held.  He  appears  on  an  equality  with  the  gmwt 
of  the  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  with  whoa  k 
was  sent  by  the  king  to  Hilkiah  to  take  an  aoonak 
of  the  money  whidi  had  been  ooUceted  by  thi 
Lerites  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay  tk 
workmen  (2  K.  zxii.  4 ;  2  Chr.  zzsiy.  9  ;  em^ 
2  K.  xii.  10).  Ewald  calls  him  Minister  of  FIms 
{Qesch,  iii.  697).  It  was  on  this  ooGMioa  list 
Hilkiah  communicated  his  disooverj  of  a  copy  of  tk 
Law,  which  he  had  probably  found  while  maki^ 
preparations  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple.  Smfkn 
was  then  apparently  an  old  man,  for  hu  son  AbifaB 
must  have  been  in  a  position  of  importance,  aai 
his  grandson  Gedaliah  was  alreadj  bom.  Be  tftii 
as  it  may,  l^phan  disappears  from  the  scenes  lad 
probably  died  before  the  fifth  year  of  JehoiiJdn, 
eighteen  years  later,  vrh&a.  we  find  Eluhama  m 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

Sha'phat  L  The  Simeonite  spy,  son  of  Ban 
(Num.  xiii.  5).— 2.  The  father  of  the  jvofikt 
Elisha  (1  K.  xix.  16,  19;  2  K.  iii.  11,  vi.  31  u- 
8.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah  in  the  royal  Um 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22).— 4.  One  of  the  duAd 
the  Gadites  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  r.  12).— 6.  The  sm 
of  Adlai,  who  was  over  David's  osan  in  the  vaiiep 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

Sha'pher,  Mount  (Num.  xxxiii.  23).  The  xism 
of  a  desert  station  where  the  Isi-aelites  encsmpeL 
No  site  has  been  suggested  for  it. 

Shara'L     One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Exr.  x.  40. 

Shara'im.  An  imperfect  version  (Josh.  xv.  36 
only)  of  the  name  Shaabaim. 

Sha'rar.  The  &ther  of  Ahiam  the  Hararite 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).'  In  1  Chr.  xi.  35  he  is  calkd 
Sacar,  w^hich  Kennicott  thinks  the  true  reading. 

Share'ser  was  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  whom,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Adrainmelech,  he  mar* 
dered  (2  K.  xix.  37). 

Sha'ron.  A  district  of  the  Holy  Land  oocssoo- 
ally  referred  to  in  the  Bible  (1  Chr.  v.  16,  xxviu 
29  ;    Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  Ixv.  10;   Cant,  iL  1; 
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Acts  iz.  85,  A.  V.  SaronV  The  name  has  on 
eadi  oocorrence,  with  one  exception  only,  the  defin- 
ite article  (1  Chr.  v.  16).  It  would  thenefore 
appear  that  '*  the  Sharon "  was  some  well-defined 
region  fiuniliar  to  the  Israelites.  The  only  guide  to 
its  locality  famished  by  Scripture  is  its  mention 
with  Lydda  in  Acts  ix.  35.  There  is,  however,  no 
donbt  of  the  identification  of  Sharon.  It  is  that 
broad  rich  tract  of  iand  which  lies  between  the 
monntains  of  the  central  part  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  Mediterranean — the  northern  continuation  of  the 
^£FKLAH.  Euaebius  and  Jerome,  under  the  name 
of  Saronas,  specify  it  as  the  region  extending  from 
Caesarea  to  Joppa.  A  goaeral  'sketch  of  the  district 
is  giren  under  the  head  of  Palestine  (p.  671V*- 
S.  The  Shabon  of  1  Chr.  v.  16,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  is  distinguished  from  the 
western  plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached 
to  its  name  as  the  other  invariably  has.  It  is  also 
apparent  from  the  passage  itself  that  it  was  some 
di^rict  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  The  name  has  not  been  met 
with  in  that  direction.  Dr.  Stanley  suggests  that 
Sharon  may  here  be  a  synonym  for  the  Mishor. 

Sha'ronitt,  ttB,  Shitrai,  who  had  charge  of  the 
royal  herds  pastured  in  Sharon  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29), 
is  the  only  Sharonite  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

fliar'lllieiL  A  town  named  in  Josh.  zix.  6  only, 
amongst  those  which  were  allotted  within  Judah  to 
Sfaneon.  Sharuhen  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  cities  of  Judah;  but  instead  of  it,  and  oocu- 
pyii^  the  same  position  with  r^pund  to  the  other 
names,  we  find  Sii ilium  (xv.  32).  In  the  list  of 
1  C3ir.  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  position  is  occu- 
pied by  Shaaraim  (iv.  31).  Whether  these  are 
diffisrent  places,  or  different  names  of  the  same  place, 
<fr  mere  variations  of  careless  copyists ;  and,  in  the 
last  case,  which  is  the  original  form,  it  is  perhaps 
impoatible  now  to  determine. 

thailUi'L  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in  the  time 
«f£xra(Ezr.  X.40). 

flha'ihiJL  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14,  25). 

flha'ul.  L  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Canaanitish 
woman  (Gen.  xlvi.  10 ;  Ex.  vi.  15  ;  Num.  xxvi. 
13;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  and  founder  of  the  family  of 
ih»  Shaulitis.  —  2»  One  of  the  kings  of  Edom 
(1  Chr.  i.  48,  49).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  37 
he  is  less  accurately  called  Saul.  *-  3.  A  Kohathite, 
•on  of  Uniah  (1  Chr.  vi.  24). 

flha^tth,  tfaa  Yalley  ot  A  name  found  only 
in  Gen.  xiv.  It  is  one  of  those  archaic  names  with 
whidi  this  venerable  chapter  abounds — so  archaic, 
that  many  of  them  have  been  elucidated  by  the  in- 
sertion of  their  more  modem  equivalents  in  the 
body  of  the  document,  by  a  later  but  still  veiy 
mident  hand.  In  the  present  case  the  explanation 
does  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  locality  of 
Shaveh : — **  The  valley  of  Shaveh,  that  is  the  Valley 
of  the  King  "  (ver.  17).  True,  the  "  Valley  of  the 
King"  is  mentioned  again  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  as 
the  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by  Absalom ;  but  this 
passage  again  conveys  no  indication  of  its  position, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  two  passages 
refer  to  the  same  spot. 

flha'veli  Xiriatha'im,  mentioned  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  ns 
the  residence  of  the  Emim  at  the  time  of  Chedor- 
laomer^s  incursion.  Kiriathaim  is  nnmed  in  the 
later  history,  though  it  has  not  been  identified ;  and 
Shaveh  Kiriathaim  was  probably  the  valley  in  or 
bf  which  the  town  lay. 
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Shav'slUL  The  royal  secivtary  in  the  reign  o! 
David  (1  Chr.  xviii.  IB).  He  is  apparently  the 
same  with  Serai  ah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  In  'd 
Sam.  XX.  25  he  is  called  Sheva,  and  in  1  K.  iv.  3 
Shisha. 

Shawm.  In  the  Prsyer-book  version  of  Ps. 
xcviii.  7,  **  with  trumpets  also  and  shatcms  "  is  the 
rendering  of  what  stands  in  the  A.  V.  **  with  trum- 
pets and  sound  of  comet.**  The  Hebrew  word 
translated  **  comet  *'  will  be  found  treated  under 
that  head.  The  **  shawm  **  was  a  musical  instm- 
ment  resembling  the  clarionet. 

ShaaX  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

SfaealtleL  Father  of  Zerabbabel  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8, 
V.  2  ;  Neh.  xii.  1 ;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  14,  u.  2,  23). 

Shaari'ali.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  de- 
scendant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

Shdaring^umie,  tfaa.  A  pUce  on  the  road  be- 
tween Jezreel  and  Samaria,  at  which  Jehu,  on  his 
way  to  the  latter,  encountered  forty-two  members 
of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Judah,  Whom  he  slaughtered 
at  the  well  or  pit  attached  to  the  place  (2  K.  x.  12, 
14).  The  transhitors  of  our  version  have  given 
in  the  margin  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name — 
**  house  of  binding  of  the  shephei^"  It  is  pro- 
bable that  theori^nal  meaning  has  escsped.  Euse- 
bius.  mentions  it  as  a  village  of  Sanuuia  "  in  the 
great  plain  [of  Esdraelon]  15  miles  from  Legeon." 

She'ar-Ja'ihiib  (lit.  •*  a  remnant  shall  return  "). 
The  son  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  {h,  vii.  3).  The  name, 
like  that  of  Maher-shalal-haw-bax,  had  a  mjrstical 
significance  (comp.  Is.  z.  20-22). 

ShelMt.  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  zz.  1-22),  the  last 
chief  of  the  Absalom  insurrection.  He  is  described 
as  a  *'  man  of  Belial."  But  he  must  have  been  a 
person  of  some  consequence,  from  the  immense 
effect  produced  by  his  appearance.  It  was  in  fact 
nil  but  an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam. 
The  oocasion  seized  by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as 
if  finom  loyalty,  between  the  northem  and  southern 
tribes  on  David's  return  (2  Sam.  xx.  1,  2).  The 
king  might  well  say,  **  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  shall 
do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom  "  (ib,  6).  Sheba 
traversed  the  whole  of  Palestine,  apparently  rousing 
the  population,  Joab  following  in  full  pursuit.  It 
seems  to  have  been  his  intention  to  establish  himself 
in  the  fortress  of  Abel-Beth-maachah,  fiunous  for  the 
pradence  of  its  inhabitants  (2  Sam.  zz.  18).  That 
prudence  was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Joab's  terms  were — the  head  of  the  insurgent 
chief.  A  woman  of  the  place  undertook  the  mis- 
sion to  her  city,  and  proposed  the  execution  to  her 
fellow-citizens.  The  head  of  Sheba  was  thrown 
over  the  wall,  and  the  insurrection  ended. —  8.  A 
Gadite  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

ShelMU  1.  A  son  of  Raamah,  son  of  Cush  (Gen. 
X.7;  1  Chr.  i.  9).^2.  A  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  22).  —  8.  A  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of 
Keturah  (Gen.  zzv.  3  ;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  We  shall 
consider,  nrst,  the  history  of  the  Joktanite  Sheba ; 
and,  secondly,  the  Cushite  Sheba  and  the  Ketumhite 
Sheba  together.— I.  It  has  been  shown,  in  Arabia 
and  other  aiticles,  that  the  Joktanites  were  among 
the  early  colonists  of  southern  Arabia,  and  that  the 
kingdom  which  they  there  founded  was,  for  many 
centuries,  called  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  after  one  of 
the  sons  of  Joktan.  They  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  aboriginal  race,  which  the  Arabian  his- 
torians describe  as  a  people  of  gigantic  stature.    But 
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besides  these  extinct  tribes,  there  nre  the  evidences 
of  Coshite  settlers,  who  proba>)ly  preceded  the  Jok- 
tanites.  Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
great  south  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples  which 
composed  it,  until  that  of  Himyer  took  its  place  in 
later  times.  On  this  point  much  obscurity  i-emains. 
The  apparent  difficulties  of  the  case  are  i-econciled 
by  supposing,  as  M.  Caussin  de  Pd'ceml  has  done, 
tliat  the  kingdom  and  its  people  i-eceived  the  name 
of  Sheba  {Arabic,  SeUl),  but  that  its  chief  and 
sometimes  reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of 
Himyer.  In  support  of  the  view  that  the  name 
of  Sheba  applied  to  the  kingdom  and  its  people  as  a 
generic  or  national  name,  we  find  in  the  KAmoos 
**  the  name  of  Sebk  compiises  the  tribes  of  the 
Yemen  in  common."  And  further,  as  Himver 
meant  the  *<  Red  Man,"  so  probably  did  Sebii.  'W-i 
have  assumed  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  Sebi,  with 
Sheba.  The  pi.  foi-m  se6dim  coiresponds  with  the 
Greek  taficuoi  and  the  Latin  Sabaei.  In  the  Bible, 
the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned  genealogically  in 
Gen.  X.  28,  recurs,  as  a  kingdom,  in  the  account 
of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  king  Solomon. 
That  the  queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia,  and  not  of 
Seba  the  Cushite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is  unques- 
tionable. The  other  passages  in  the  Bible  whidi 
seem  to  refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba  occur  in  Is.  Ix. 
6  ;  and  again  in  Jer.  vi.  20.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Ps.  Izxii.  10,  the  Joktanite  Sheba  is  undoubtedly 
meant.  The  kingdom  of  Sheba  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief 
cities,  and  probably  successive  capitals,  were  Seba, 
San'i  (UzAL),  and  Zafar  (Sepiiar).  Seba  was 
probably  the  name  of  the  city,  and  generally  of  the 
country  and  nation;  but  the  statements  of  the 
Arabian  writers  nre  conflicting  on  this  point.  Near 
SeUt  was  the  &mous  Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  built  by  Lukmdn  the  'Adite, 
to  store  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and 
to  avert  the  descent  of  the  mountain  toirents.  The 
cata-strophe  of  the  ruptura  of  this  dyke  is  nn  im- 
portant point  in  Arab  histoiy,  and  marks  the  dis- 
persion in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Joktanite  tribes. 
This,  like  all  we  know  of  SeUi,  points  in-esistibly 
to  the  great  importance  of  the  city  as  the  ancient 
centre  of  Joktanite  power.  The  histoiy  of  the 
Sabnenns  has  been  examined  by  M.  Caussin  de  Per- 
ceval, but  much  remains  to  be  adjusted  before  its 
details  can  be  received  as  ti-ustworthy,  the  earliest 
safe  chronological  point  being  about  the  commence- 
ment of  our  ei-a.  An  examination  of  the  existing 
remains  of  .Sabnean  and  Himyerite  cities  and  build- 
ings will,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  add  more  facts  to 
our  present  knowledge.  The  ancient  buildings  are 
of  massive  masonry,  and  evidently  of  Cushite  work- 
manship or  origin.  Later  temples,  and  palace- 
temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descriptions, 
were  probably  of  less  massive  character ;  but  Sa- 
baean  art  is  an  almost  unknown  and  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  religion  celebrated  in  those 
temples  was  cosmic  ;  but  this  subject  is  too  obscure 
and  too  little  known  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this 
place.— II.  Sheba,  son  of  liaamah  son  of  Cush, 
settled  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Pei-siau 
Gulf.  In  the  Mcuasid  (s.  v.)  Mr.  Stanley  Poole 
has  found  an  identiHcation  which  appears  to  be 
satisfactory — that  on  the  island  of  Awal  (one  of  the 
"  Bahreyn  Islands  "),  are  the  ruins  of  nn  ancient 
rjty  called  Sebk.  It  was  this  Sheha  that  carried 
jn  the  gieat  ludian  tratlic  with  Palestine,  in  con- 
junction with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of 


Jokshan  son  of  Ketonih,  who  like  DeoaS,  tpptm 
to  have  formed,  with  the  Coshite  of  the  snoe  nunr, 
one  tribe. 

ShelM.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2V  In  the  list  of  the  dtiei 
of  the  south  of  Judah,  there  is  a  Shema  (xv.  26  > 
which  stands  next  to  Moladah,  and  which  is  pro> 
bably  the  Sheba  in  qoestioo.  This  soggcstioB  is 
supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  LXX. 

flbelMh.    The  famous  well  which  gnre  its  naoM 
to  the  city  of  Beenheba  f  Gen.  zxvi.  S3).    Aooord- 
ing  to  this  version  of  tne  oocurrenoe,  Shcbah,  or 
more  accurately  Shibeah,  was  the  fourth  of  the 
series  of  wells  dug  hy  laaic's  people,  and  leosred 
its  name  from  him,  apparentlr  in  aUosioB  to  the 
oaths  (31)  which  had  passed  between  himself  smI 
the  Philistine  chieftains  the  day  before.     It  shodd 
not  be  overiooked  that  according  to  the  nanatift 
of  an  earlier  chi4>ter  the  wdl  ow«l  its  rriilmre  sid 
its  name  to  Isaac's  fiither  (xxi.  32).     Some  em- 
mentators,  as  Kalisch  {Gen,  500),  looking  to  tk 
fact  that  there  are  two  huge  wells  at  Bir  et  SA^ 
propose  to  consider  the  two  transactions  as  distieeC, 
and  as  belonging  the  one  to  the  one  well,  tbt  othtr 
to  the  other.     Others  see  in  the  two  natrsilta 
merely  two  versions  of  the  drcomstances  oafa 
which  this  renowned  well  was  firrt  da;. 

Bhaba'm.  One  of  the  towns  in  Uie  partatl 
district  on  the  east  of  Jordan— denumded  by  sal 
finally  ceded  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Kib. 
xxiii.  3,  only).  It  is  probably  the  same  vhidk 
appears  in  the  altered  forms  of  Shtbmah  and  S» 

MAH. 

Shebaai'ah.  1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Em 
(Keh.  ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant  widi  !tc» 
hemiah  (Neh.  x.  10).»i8.  A  priest,  or  pnmAf 
family,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Kchewiili 
(Neh.  X.  4,  xii.  14).  Called  Shechaniah  in  Xck. 
xii.  3.-8.  Another  Levite  who  sealed  the  coTfMst 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  12).~4.  One  of  the 
priests  ap|X>inted  by  David  to  blow  with  the  traB> 
pets  before  the  ark  of  God  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

Sheb'arim.  A  pkce  named  in  Josh.  vii.  .'>,  oalr, 
as  one  of  the  points  in  the  Hight  from  Ai.  No  tm 
of  the  name  has  been  yet  remarket!. 

Sheh'er.  Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  con- 
cubine Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

Sheb'na.  A  person  of  high  position  in  H«ae> 
kiah*s  court,  holding  at  one  time  the  office  of  prefect 
of  the  palace  (Is.  xxii.  15),  but  subsequently  tlw 
suboi-dinate  office  of  secretary  (Is.  xxxvi.  3 ;  2  K. 
xix.  2).  This  change  appears  to  have  been  effedei 
by  Isaiah  8  interf>osition.  From  the  omission  of  kit 
iiither's  name,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  be  wis  i 
nor»ij  hamn^  perhaps  a  foreigner. 

Sheb'lieL  1.  A  descendant  of  Gershom  (1  Cor. 
xxiii.  16,  xxvi.  24),  who  was  ruler  of  the  tieasnrei 
of  the  house  of  God ;  called  also  Siiitdael  (1  Chr. 
:i.\iv.  20).  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Mosm  of 
whom  there  is  any  trace.— 2.  One  of  the  lburt«*n 
sous  of  Heman  the  minsti'cl  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4)  ;  callt^i 
also  SiiUBAEL  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

Sheoani'ah.  L  The  tenth  in  order  of  the  prie>t« 
wlio  wei«  appointed  by  lot  in  Uie  reign  of  IkiriJ 
{\  Chr.  xxiv.  11).— 2.  A  priest  in  the  reign  ftf 
llozekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

Sheehani'ah.     1.  A  descendant  of  ZembbsM 

1    V\\T.   iii.    21,    22).— 8.  Some  desoendanto  oc' 

Shechaniah  returned  with  Eri-a  (l-Izr.  riii.  S).— 3k 

The  sons  of  Shechaniah  were  another  family  ^^ 

returaed  with  Kzia  (Exr,  viii.  5).     In  this  vciw 


sqpie  name  appears  to  hare  been  omitted.  Perhvips 
the  reading  should  be:  **ot'  the  sons  of  Zattu, 
Shei'haniah,  the  son  of  Jahaxiel.'*— 4.  The  son  of 
Jehiel  of  the  sons  of  Elam  (Ezr.  x.  2).— S.  The 
father  of  Shemaioh  2  (Neh.  iii.  29).*6.  The  son 
of  Arah  (Neh.  vi.  18).— 7.  The  head  of  a  priestly 
fiunily  who  retamed  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  3;. 
Sheeh'enL  There  may  be  some  doubt  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  name.  It  has  been  made  a 
question  whether  the  plnoe  was  so  called  from 
Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  head  of  their  tribe  in 
the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  sq.),  or  wheUier 
be  received  his  name  from  the  city.  The  import 
of  the  name  fitTOurs,  certainly,  the  latter  supposi- 
ti<».  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  woi-d  lAccem 
iodieates  that  the  place  was  situated  on  some  moun- 
tain or  hiil-side ;  and  that  presumption  agrees  with 
Josh.  XX.  7,  which  places  it  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(mc  also,  1  K.  xii.  25),  and  with  Judg.  ix.  9, 
vrhkh  represents  it  as  under  the  summit  of  Gerizim, 
which  belonged  to  the  Ephraim  range.  The  other 
Biblical  intimations  in  regard  to  its  situation  are 
only  indirect.  But  the  historical  and  traditional 
data  which  exist  outside  of  the  Bible  are  abundant 
and  dectsive.  Josephus  describes  Shechem  as  be- 
tween Gerizim  and  Ebnl.  The  pi-esent  Sdhulus  is  a 
eorruption  merely  of  Nenpolis ;  and  Neapolis  suc- 
ceeded the  more  ancient  Shechem.  All  the  early 
writers  who  touch  on  the  topography  of  Palestine, 
tastify  to  this  identity  of  the  two.  The  city  received 
its  new  name  from  Vesposian,  and  on  coins  still 
eirtant  is  called  Flavia  Neapolis.  Its  situation  ao- 
oovnts  for  another  name  which  it  bore  among  the 
natiTes,  while  it  was  known  chiefly  as  Neapolis  to 
fiireigners.  It  is  nearly  midway  between  Judaea  and 
Galilee.  Being  thus  a  *'  thoroughfiu-e  **  on  this  im- 
portant route,  it  was  called  Mabortha  or  Mabartha, 
m»  Joeephos  states  (B,  J,  iv.  8,  §1 ).  Pliny  writes 
tbm  came  name  **  Mamortha."  The  ancient  town,  in 
its  most  flourishing  age,  may  haro  filled  a  wider  cir- 
coittlian  its  modem  representative.  It  could  easily 
liare  extended  further  up  the  side  of  Gerizim,  and 
eastward  nearer  to  the  opening  into  the  valley  from 
the  plain.  But  an  v  great  change  in  this  respect, 
oertainly  the  idea  of  an  altogether  diiferent  position, 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  locality  render  doubtful. 
JcKphus  says  that  more  than  ten  tliousand  Sama- 
ritans (inhabitants  of  Shechem  ai-e  meant)  were 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  on  one  occasion.  The 
population,  therefore,  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  Hdlndua  with  its  present  dimensions  would 
contain.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  odc  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  It  lies  in  a  sheltered  valley,  pro- 
tected by  Geiizim  on  the  south,  and  Ebal  on  the 
north.  The  feet  of  these  mountains,  where  they 
rise  from  the  town,  are  not  mora  than  five  hundred 
yards  apart.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  top  of 
Gerizim  800  feet  higher  still.  The  site  of  the  pre- 
sent city,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  also  that 
of  the  Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the  water- 
anmmit ;  and  streams  issuing  from  the  numerous 
springs  there,  flow  down  the  opposite  slope)  of  the 
Talley,  spreading  verdure  and  fertility  in  every  di- 
rection. Travellers  vie  with  each  other  in  the  lan- 
guage which  they  employ  to  describe  the  scene  that 
bursts  here  so  suddenly  upon  tlieni  on  arriving  in 
spring  or  early  summer  at  this  poiadise  of  the  Holy 
Land.  "  The  whole  valley,"  says  Dr.  Kobinson, 
"  wns  filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables,  and  orchards 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  fountains,  which 
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burst  forth  in  various  paiis  and  flow  westwaixis  in 
refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like 
a  >«cene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  an  immense  mulbeny-tree,  by  the 
side  of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  tlie 
remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night.  .  .  .  We  rose 
early,  awakened  by  the  song5  of  nightingales  and 
other  birds,  of  which  the  gai-dens  around  us  were 
full."  The  aIlusi(H)S  to  Shechem  in  the  Bible  are 
numerous,  and  show  how  important  the  place  was 
in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first  migra- 
tion to  the  Land  of  Promise,  pitched  his  tent  and 
built  an  altar  under  the  Oak  (or  Terebinth)  of 
Moreh  at  Shechem.  **  The  Canaanite  was  then  in 
the  land ;"  and  it  is  evident  that  the  region,  if  not 
the  city,  was  already  in  posseasion  of  the  aboriginal 
i-ace  (see  Gen.  xii.  6).  At  the  time  of  Jacob's 
anival  here,  af^er  his  sojourn  in  Me^pottmia  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  18,  xxxiv.),  Shechem  was  a  Hivite  city,  of 
wiiich  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  was  the  head- 
man. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  patriarch  pur- 
chased from  that  chieftain  **  the  parcel  of  the  field," 
which  he  subsequently  bequeathed,  as  a  special 
patrimony,  to  his  son  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  22; 
Josh.'  xxiv.  32 ;  John  iv.  5).  loe  field  lay  un- 
doubtedly on  the  rich  plain  of  the  Muk/ina,  and  its 
value  was  the  gi-eater  on  account  of  the  well  \^hich 
Jacob  had  dug  there,  so  as  not  to  be  dependent  on 
his  neighbours  for  a  supply  of  water.  The  defile- 
ment of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  the  capture 
of  Shechem  and  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhabitants 
by  Simeon  and  Levi,  are  events  that  belong  to  this 
period  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1  sq.).  The  oak  under  which 
Abraham  had  worshipped,  survived  to  Jacob's  time 
(Gen.  XXXV.  1-4).  The  **oak  of  the  monument" 
(Judg.  ix.  6),  where  the  Shechemites  made  Abi- 
melech  king,  nuu-ked,  perhaps,  the  veneration  with 
which  the  Hebrews  looked  bock  to  these  eariiest 
footsteps  (the  mcunabula  gentia)  of  the  patriarchs 
in  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  distribution  of  the  land 
after  its  conquest  by  the  Hebrews,  Shechem  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xx.  7),  but  was  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  and  became  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh, 
xxi.  20,  21).  It  acquired  new  importance  as  the 
scene  of  the  renewed  promulgation  of  the  I^w, 
when  its  blessings  were  heard  firom  Gerizim  and  its 
curses  from  Ebol,  and  the  people  bowed  their  heads 
and  acknowledged  Jehovah  as  their  king  and  ruler 
(Dent,  xxvii.  11 ;  and  Josh.  ix.  33-35).  It  was 
here  Joshua  assembled  the  people,  shortly  before 
his  death,  and  delivered  to  them  his  last  oounseb 
(Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25).  Afler  the  death  of  Gideon, 
Abimelech,  his  bastard  son,  induced  the  Shechemites 
to  ravolt  from  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  elect 
him  as  king  (Judg.  ix.).  It  was  to  denounce  this 
act  of  usurpation  and  treason  that  Jotham  delivered 
his  pai-able  of  the  trees  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from 
the  top  of  Gerizim,  as  recoitied  at  length  in  Judg. 
ix.  22  sq.  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion,  afler  a 
reign  of  three  years,  Abimeledi  destroyed  the  city, 
and,  as  an  emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he  would 
consign  it,  sowed  the  ground  with  salt  (Judg.  ix. 
3*1-45).  It  was  soon  restored,  however,  for  we 
are  ti>ld  in  1  K.  xii.  that  all  Israel  assembled  at 
Shechem,  and  Kehoboam,  Solomon's  successor,  went 
thither  to  be  inaugurated  as  king.  Here,  at  this 
same  place,  the  ten  tribes  renounced  the  house  of 
Da>'id,  and  translen-ed  their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  16),  under  whom  Shechem  became  for  a 
time  tiic  capital  of  his  kingdom.    We  come  next  to 


the  epoch  of  Uic  enl«.  Th<  p«pU  of  Shechnn 
-Uonbllcu  ibRrad  Ok  fat«  or  th«  other  inhabitsati, , 
aod  were,  moet  of  tlieni  it  least,  ceirled  into  c»p- 
U-ritJ  (2  K.  ivii.  &,  6,  iviil.  9  k|0>  But  Shil- ' 
miiDMer,  the  coaqueror,  sent  colonia  fnim  Baby- 
lonia to  Dccup;  the  place  of  the  eiila  (2  K.  ivii. 
24).  It  <vouia  KTm  thit  there  wu  mother  influx  ; 
of  itrsDgert,  at  ■  Inter  period,  undor  Eiar-haddoa 
(Eir.  iv.  2).  From  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  '. 
Samaritans,  the  historr  of  Shechem  blends  iUelf 
with  thflt  of  thia  people  And  of  their  sacred  mounti ' 
Gerizim.  [SAMAHi:l,SAU:IEUTAijPE!rT.j  Shechem 
reappisirs  in  tlie  Hew  Tejlament.  It  ii  the  Sjchar 
of  John  i».  5,  near  which  the  Saviour  a»ver<ed 
with  the  SnmarirHn  woman  at  Jacob'i  Well.  Id 
A*As  vii.  16,  Stepbea  I'emiada  hia  hearera  that 
certain  of  llie  patriarch)  (meaning  Joaeph,  aa  we 
Me  in  Josh.  itiT.  33,  and  IbllDwing,  perhaps,  aomo 
tnulitioD  ai  to  Jacob'i  other  una)  were  buried  at 

Liting  more  especially  to  Xdbulva,  the  heir,  »nder  n 
different  name,  of  the  nteanit  honours  of  Iheancient 
Shecheni.  The  popnlation  consists  of  about  fire 
thousand,  lUnon-;  whom  are  five  husdi-ed  tti-eek 
Chrktinng,  one  hundred  and  lilty  Sanuiritans,  and 
a  few  Jews.  The  enmity  between  the  iramnrit-mi 
and  Jewa  is  as  inveterate  still,  as  it  was  in  the 
dajrs  of  Christ.  The  Mohammedans  of  courae,  mnke 
up  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  main  street 
foilowe  the  line  of  the  i-allei-  rrom  east  to  west,  and 
Conlnins  ■  well-stocked  tHzaar.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  cross  this:  here  are  the  smaller  shopi  and 
the  worL^tands  of  the  artiKuo.  tlost  of  the  streets  , 
as  the  hausw  hang  over  them 

it  and  of  the  most 
m  of  th«e  of  the 


wealthy  alieikhs  of  Samana  who  live  ben. 
are  do  public  buildings  of  any  Dote.    Tlw  J 

or  «yn^[ogue  of  the  St '^'-  ' " 

in  the  interior  of  whiel: 


>r  four  , 


■e  narrow  and  di 


R  the 


in  which  Slohammedani,  Chiistiaaa,  i 
maritans  i^ree,  were  origiiudly  cbocdies 
Et«es  iBji  thnt  the  inhabitanU  bout  of  th 
euce  of  not  less  than  ei)^ty  spriDga  of  wato- 
and  annind  thedty.  He  gives  the  dum*  ofl 
seven  of  the  principal  irf'them.  Some  of  tht  j 
me  watered  from  the  fountains,  while  otbe 

olive,  aa  in  the  days  when  Jothant  ddive 
famous  parable,  is  still  the  principal  tree. 
almonds,  walnuts,  mulberries,  gnpes,  o 
apricots,  pomegranates,  are  abundant.  The 
of  the  Kile  itself  hardly  aDrpaixa  A'diWw 
production  of  vegetables  of  every  iwrt,  B 
it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  I«tween  Ja 
Beiril  on  the  one  side,  and  the  trans-Joidv 
tricts  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  alto  of  a  p 
«o  rich  in  nool,  grain,  and  oil,  An'/iidu  ir 

a  comparative  luiurj  to  be  foiind  in  very 
the  inland  Oriental  cities.  This  KCount  w> 
incomplete  without  come  mention  of  the  tw 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nabulita  which  bi 
names  of  the  Well  of  Jacob  and  the  Tomb  of . 
Of  these  llie  former  i*  the  more  remarkah 
lie'  nbout  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  city 
to  the  lower  road,  and  just  beyond  the  w 
hamlet  of  Saldta.  Among  the  Moh.-unmedi 
Simartta  s  it  is  known  as  Btr  cl-TaUb,  i 


:i;t'/{»i:t:rt; 


Takdb;  the  Ghmtians  •ometamet  call  it  Sir  «ssSSa- 
mariy€A — **  ihe  well  of  the  Samaritan  woman." 
Fonnerlj  there  was  a  square  hole  openii^  into  a 
cmrefally-built  vaulted  diamber,  about  10  feet 
square,  in  the  floor  of  which  was  the  true  mouth 
of  the  well.  Now  a  portion  of  the  vault  has  fitllen 
in  and  oompletelj  oovered  up  the  mouth,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  seen  above  but  a  shallow  pit  half 
filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.  The  well  is  deep— > 
75  ft.  when  last  measured — and  there  was  probably 
a  oonsiderahle  aooumulation  of  rubbish  at  the  bottom. 
Sometonci  it  contains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at 
othen  it  is  quite  dij.  It  is  oitirelj  excavated  in 
tbs  aoM  rock,  perrectlj  round,  9  ft.  in  diameter, 
^rith  the  sides  hewn  smooth  and  regular.  Of  all 
the  apeeiai  localities  of  our  Lord's  life,  this  is  almost 
tfat  odj  cne  absolute! j  undisputed.  The  second  of 
the  moli  alloded  to  is  the  Tomb  of  Joseph.  It 
Bm  aioot «  qoarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  well,  ex- 
mtdf  fai  Hm  centre  of  the  opening  of  the  vallej 
Iwtiwn  GerfaBDi  and  Ebal.  It  is  a  'small  square 
<ad(awgi  of  h^  whitewashed  walls,  suntmnding 
M  tomb  of  the  onBnary  kind,  but  with  tixe  pecu- 
Itority  that  it  is  placed  diagonallj  to  the  walls, 
instaid  of  panUo],  as  nsuaL  A  rough  pilbur  used 
as  an  altar,  and  Uack  with  the  traces  of  fiie,  is  at 
the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb.  In 
the  walls  are  two  sUbs  with  Hebrew  inscriptions, 
and  the  interior  is  ahnost  covered  with  the  names 
of  pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan. 
Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  remark  in  the 
structure  itsdf.  The  local  tradition  of  the  Tomb, 
like  that  of  the  well,  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century. 

ShMh'em.  1.  The  son  of  Hamor  the  chieftain 
of  the  Hivite  settlement  of  Shechem  at  the  time  of 
Jacob's  arrival  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  zxxiv.  2-26 ;  Josh. 
zxiv.  32 ;  Judg.  ix.  28).— 2.  A  man  of  Manasseh, 
of  the  dan  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  31).— 8.  A 
Gilesdite,  son  of  Shemida,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  foregoing  (1  Chr.  vii.  19\ 

Shadh'amitei,  the.  The  &mily  of  Shechem,  son 
of  Gilead  (Num.  zzvi.  31 ;  comp.  Josh.  xvii.  2). 

flObueeihi'iiBlL  This  term  is  not  found  in  the 
Kbie.  It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews,  and  bor- 
rovred  by  Christians  from  them,  to  express  the 
visible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence,  especially 
vrhea.  resting,  or  dwelling,  between  the  Cherubim 
on  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon ;  but  not  in  Zerubbabel's  temple, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  five  particulars  wh|ch  the 
Jews  reckon  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second 
temple.  The  use  of  the  term  b  first  found  in  the 
Targums,  where  it  forms  a  frequent  periphrasis  for 
God,  considered  as  dwelling  amongst  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  is  thus  used,  especially  by  Onkelos, 
to  avoid  ascribing  corporeity  to  God  Himself.  In 
Ex.  XXV.  8,  where  the  Hebrew  hcos  **  Let  them  make 
me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may  dweU  am<Hig  them," 
Onkelos  has,  **  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell 
among  them."  In  xxii.  45, 46,  for  the  Hebrew  "  I 
will  dvceU  among  the  children  of  Israel,"  Onkelos 
has,  •*  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell,  &c." 
In  P^.  Ixxiv.  2,  for  **  this  Mount  Zion  wherein  thou 
has  dwelt,"  the  Targum  has  *'  wherein  thy  Shechi- 
udi  hath  dwelt."  In  the  description  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  12,  13),  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan  runs  thus :  "  The  Lord  is 
pleased  to  make  His  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jerusalem. 
i  Jiave  built  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  for  the 
house  of  thy  Shechinah  for  ever."     And  in  1  K.  vi. 
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13,  for  the  Heb.  « I  will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israel,'*  Jonathan  has  **  I  will  mabt  my  Shechi- 
nah dwell."     In  Is.  vi.  5  he  has  the  combination, 
**  the  glory  of  the  Shechinah  of  the  King  of  ages,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts;"  and  in  the  next  verse  he  para- 
phrases **  from  off  the  altar,"  by  **  from  before  His 
Shechinah  on  the  throne  of  glory  in  the  lofty  hea- 
vens that  are  above  the  altar.    Compare  also  Num. 
V.  3,  XXXV.  34;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  18,  cxxxv.  21 ;  Is. 
xxxiii.  5,  IviL  15;  Joel  iii.  17,  21,  and  numerous 
other  passa^iea.    On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  Targums  never  render  '*  the  cloud  " 
or  '*  the  glory  "  by  Shechinah.     Hence,  as  i-egards 
the  use  of  the  word  ^iechinah  in  the  Targums,  it 
may  be  defined  as  a  periphrasis  for  God  whenever 
He  is  said  to  dwell  on  Zion,  amcmgst  Israel,  or 
between  the  Cherubims,  and  so  on,  in  order,  as 
before  said,  to  avoid  the  slightest  approach  to  ma- 
terialism.    Our  view  of  Uie  Targumistic  notion  of 
the  Shechinah  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not 
add,  that  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reck- 
oned the  Shechinah  among  the  marks  of  the  Divine 
&vour  whidii  were  wanting  to  the  second  Temple, 
they  manifestly  expected  the  return  of  the  Shechi- 
nah in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.    Thus  Hagg.  i.  8, 
**  build  the  house,  and  I  wUl  take  pleasure  in  it, 
and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord,"  is  parar 
phrased  by  Jonathan,  **  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah 
to  dwell  in  it  in  glory."    Compare  also  Zech.  ii. 
10,  viii.  3 ;  Ex.  xliii.  7,  9.    As  regards  the  visible 
manifestation  of  the    Divine    Presence    dwelling 
amongst  the  Israelites,  to  whidi  the  temi  Shechi- 
nah has  attached  itself,  the  idea  which  the  different 
accounts  in  Scripture  convey  is  that  of  a  most 
brilliant  and  glorious  light,  enveloped  in  a  cloud, 
and  usually  concealed  by  the  doud,  so  that  the 
cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part  alone  visible; 
but  on  particular  occaaioas  the  glory  appeared. 
The  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Shechinah  are  not 
unfrequenL    Thus  in  the  account  of  the  Nativity, 
the  words,  *'  Lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them"  (Luke  ii.  9),  foUowed  by  the  apparition  of 
**  the  multitude  of  the  Heavenly  host,"  recall  the 
appearance  of  the  Divine  gk»7  on  Sinai,  when 
*'  He  shined  forth  from  Paran,  and  came  with  ten 
thousands  of  saints "  (Dent,  xxxiii.  2 ;  comp.  Ps. 
Ixviii.  17 ;  Acts  vii.  53;  Heb.  ii.  2 ;  Ezek.  xliii.  2). 
The  "God  of  glory"  (AcU  vii.  2,  55),  "the  ch». 
rubims  of  glory  "  (Heb.  ix.  5),  **  the  glory  "  (Rom. 
ix.  4),  and  other  like  passages,  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  the  manifestations  of  the  glory  in  the  0.  T. 
When  we  read  in  John  i.  14,  that  "  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his 
glory ;"  <»>  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  "  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  fest  upon  me ;"  or  in  Rev.  xxi.  3,  **  Be- 
hold the  tabemnde  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He 
will  dwell  with  them"  we  have  not  only  references 
to  tiie  Shechinah,  but  are  distinctly  taught  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  incarnation  and  future  coming  of 
Messiah,  as  type  with  antitype.    It  should  also  be 
specially  noticed  that  the  attendance  of  angels  is 
usually  assodated  with  the  Shechhiah.    These  are 
most  n*equently  called  (Ez.  x.,  xi.)  cherubim  ;  but 
sometimes,  as  in  Is.  vi.,  seraphim  (comp.  Rev.  ir. 
7,  8).    The  predominant  association,  however,  is 
with  the  cherubim,  of  which  the  golden  cherubim 
on  the  mercy-seat  were  the' representation. 

Shed'Sur.  The  father  of  £lizur,  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  lieubeu  at  the  time  of  the  E»)dus  (Num.  i« 
5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30.  35,  x.  18). 
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Sheef.  ShMp  were  ui  importwt  psrt  of  the 
pone-oioni  of  thcincient  Hebi-ew>  »nd  of  Emlcrn 
natioui  gBiierall)-.  The  i'lml  menlion  of  itwep 
occurs  in  Gm.  iv.  2.  Tli»j  wen  ii»l  in  the  m- 
trriticial  offering!,  both  the  mdult  mninul  (Ei.  u. 
■24 ;  1  K.  viii.  63  ;  2  Chr.  nix.  33)  mi  the  lunb, 
■'.  t.  "  a  null  Irom  one  to  Ibm  jretui  old,"  but 
jounjt  lambs  of  the  Hrrt  yair  were  more  gmemlJT 
uied  In  (he  ofleriiigi  (xe  Kl  iiii.  -tS  ;  Ler.  ii.  3, 
lii.  «;Suni.  Hviii.  9,4c.).  No  Umbnndereight 
daj<  old  WBt  allovMl  to  be  liill«d  (Ler.  uii.  27). 
A  Tcrv  JOUDg  lamb  wu  called  iAItIk  (lee  1  Snm. 
Tii.  9;  li.  liT.  S5).  Sheep  and  liunbi  formed  nn 
important  article  of  food  (1  Sam.  iit.  18  ;  IK.  i. 
19.  IT.  33;  P>.  xlir.  II,  4c.).  The  wool  wu 
naod  u  clothing  (Ler.  liii.  4T;  Deut.  uii.  U; 
FroY.  ixii.  13;  Jobiiii.  20,4c).  •' Rtuni'ikini 
dyed  red  "  were  lued  in  a  corering  for  the  laber^ 
iuc]e(Ei.  iir.  5).  Sheep  ind  lamba  wen  lotne- 
times  paid  at  tribute  (2  K.  iii.  4).  It  i>  reij 
■tnkiuglODOtieetheiDimeiuenuiDben  ofibetp  that 
were  retrod  in  PaleMiiw  in  Biblicd  limea.  .Sheep- 
■beaiing  i*  alluded  to  Gen.  lui.  19,  niriii.  13 ; 
Deot.  ir,  IB;  1  Sam.  ur.  4;  II  liii.  7,  4c. 
Sheep-dogi  were  emplojrd  iu  Bihlicd  timM,  na  Is 
erideat  I'nnn  Job  ui.  1,  "  the  dogi  of  mj  Qock." 
Shepherd!  in  Palestine  and  the  Kait  gener«ll;  ff> 
before  their  flocka,  which  they  induce  to  follow  by 
calling  lo  them  (cooip.  John  i.  4;  Pe.  lurii.  20, 
lui.  i),  thongh  tbej  also  droro  Ihem  (Gen.  inili. 
13).  The  following  qaotation  fnm  Hartler'i  He- 
KorcAes  in  Greece  and  llie  Lenrnt,  p.  321,  ii  so 
"linglf  illustntjre  of  the  allusion!  in  JobD  x. 


ilntes  that  hit  tacecM  wm  di»  to  tXrioa  late 
nee,  it  is  hard  lo  beliere  that  Jacob  is  ntte 
Dothing  but  a  time  ol*  falsehoods.  W*  art  r 
(hat  a  still  grarer  dilBcullr  ii 


but  we  hare  no  other  al(aiiatiTa.    Ai  the  rinip  ia 

it  ii  eipreaslj  mentioned  as  tJTi^ing  thae  !»■ 
litiee  in  the  pereoo  of  oor  Blewed  L«il  (U.  InL  7; 
Acts  Tiii.  32,  &C.).  Tha  relation  that  eiista  betna 
Christ,  "  the  chief  Slwphtrd,"  and  His  mcnba. 


[fully  a 
kingly  e. 


1-16, 

"  Havii  „ 

(he  wonh  in  John  i 

usual  in  Grsece  (o  gire  namea  to  the  sheep.     He 

informed  me  that  it  was,  nud  that  (he  alieep  obeydl 

the  shepherd  when  he  cilkd  (hpm  by  (heir  Domes. 

This  morning  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying 

(he  truth  of  this  remnrk.     I'nuing  by  a  flock  of 

sheep,  I  nsked  thenhepherd  Ihe  same  question  which 

I  had  put  to  Ibe  servant,  and  he  gnve  me  the  same 

He  did  >o,  and  it  iDB(antly  lell  its.  pasturage  Hnd  its 
compjinions  and  ran  up  to  the  hknda  of  the  shep 
herd  with  signs  of  plunsme  and  with  a  piwnjit 
obcilience  which  I  had  never  before  obKrred  in  uiy 
o(her  aulmal.  It  is  alio  true  in  this  country  that 
'a  slranier  will  Iher  not  follow,  but  will  ttee  from 
hitn.'  The  shepherd  told  nK  (hat  many  of  hi« 
sheep  were  still  wild,  (hat  they  had  not  yet  leained 
their  nnmei,  but  thnt  by  teaching  them  they  wonM 
aU  iRim  them."  The  common  ^lerp  of  Syriit  nnd 
Palestine  aie  the  bnod-tail  (On)  latKoadut'a), 
■nd  a  vnrie(y  of  the  common  sheep  of  this  country 
(Oft'i  aries)  callsd  the  JliJoiTtn  acconlinp  to  lius- 
Mll  {Alfiipo,  ii.  p.  147).  The  brond-Uile<l  kind 
bu)  long  been  reaitd  in  Syria.  The  whole  pastnge 
in  flm.  x>i.  which  bears  on  the  euliieet  of  Jacob'i 
stratngem  with  Latnn's  sheep  ia  involved  in  con»d- 
enible  perpteilly,  and  Jacob's  conduct  in  (hif 
matter  hoe  been  severely  and  uncompromisingly 
'■    laltogelht    ■ 


postili 


n  wbicl 


nltended  his  devire  of  setting  peeled  rods  before  the 
ewes  nnd  she-goats  as  they  ctme  to  diink  in  the 
watering  troughi,  on  aal-iral  grounds.  We  must 
i^n  with  Ihi'  Greek  fathers  nod  ascribe  the  pro- 
duction of  Jacob's  spotted  "heep  sod  -    
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BhttfftM.  Oa.     One  of  the  gates 

ai  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Keh.  iii.  1,  32;  m.  3»> 
It  Blood  between  the  tower  of  Meah  and  the  chM- 
ber  of  the  comer  (iii.  32.  I)  or  gate  of  the  goarA- 
house  (iii.  39,  A.  V.  "  prison-Kate  ").  The  Ist«r 
seems  (o  hare  been  at  the  angle  famed  by  the  jne- 
tion  of  the  wall  of  the  dty  of  Darid  with  that  ol 
the  c\tj  of  Jerusnlem  proper,  haring  the  riwf- 
gBte  on  the  north  of  it.  The  poeition  of  the  shf^- 
gnle  mny  (berefore  hsre  beea  on  or  near  that  J 

'  the  Bab  tl-Katl6nin. 

I  BhM^jnarkat  tha  (John  t.  2).  The  wad 
"  market'*  is  an  interpolation  of  our  tianslalon, 
pcasibly  after  Luiher,  who  has  Sd>afhn<a.  The 
words  of  the  original  nn  iirl  rn  irpafiariMf,  to 
which  should  probnbly  be  supplied  not  market,  bu 
gale,  wuAp,  as  in  the  LXX.  renion  of  the  passapi 
in  Nehemiidi  quoted  in  the  foirgoiog  article. 

Bhahari'ab.    A  Benjntuite,  sod  of  Jehorau  (t 
Chr.  Tiii.  2B). 

I  ShakaL  In  a  former  article  [lilo.'iET]  a  fuH 
account  has  been  given  of  the  coins  tallpd  ihekrii, 

I  which  are  found  wiih  inscriptions  in  the  Sodb- 

'  riton  character;  so  that  the  present  article  wUI 
only  contain  notices  of  a  few  |nr(iculan  nIa(iBg  t> 

'  the  Jewish  coinnge  which  did  not  fall  within  Ihi 

I  pinn  of  the  former.  It  may,  in  the  first  pb<*,  !• 
desiiable  to  mention,  (hat  although  ume  sbtkels 

I  are  found  with  Hebrew  letteii  inilfwl  of  SatDariiaa. 

I  these  are  undoubtedly  all  forgeries.     AnaAoa,  i.  '■ 

'  HaVji'Moiea'Bir'X'tefunan^  ■  '      "      '     *      "  "^" 


ihekel  1 


jf  (he   I3th  century,  dseribea  - 
le  had  seen,  and  of  which  the  Cr 
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thatana  read  the  inscription  with  ease.  The  ex- 
plAiiatioQ  whidi  they  gave  of  the  inacription  wan, 
cMi  one  tide:  Shekel  Ko'ShekaUm,  **the  shekel  of 
shekels,"  and  oa  the  other  **  Jerusalem  the  Holy/' 
Tb6  former  was  doubtleas  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  usual  inscription  **  the  shekel  of  Israel ;"  but 
the  latter  oorrespunds  with  the  inscription  on  our 
shekels  (Bajer,  De  Ni»mis.  p.  11).  But  the  roost 
important  passage  of  all  is  tluit  in  which  K.  Azarias 
de  Roaai  quotes  the  description  of  a  shekel  seen  by 
iSambon  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  a.d.  1210.  He  gives 
the  inscriptions  as  above,  **  the  Shekel  of  ShelMls,** 
nod  "  Jerusalem  the  Holy :"  but  he  also  determines 
the  wd^t,  which  he  makes  about  half  an  ounce. 
We  find*  therefore,  that  in  early  times  shekels  were 
known  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis  with  Samaritan  in- 
acrip(ioiii»  oorrosponding  with  those  now  found 
(except  in  one  point,  which  is  probably  an  error), 
nmd  eomMpooding  with  them  in  weight.  We  be- 
licT«  thai  W.  Poatell  is  the  first  Christian  writer 
who  atw  and  described  a  shekeL  He  was  a  Pkrisian 
travdler  who  risited  Jerusalem  early  in  the  16th 
oratory.  Pottell  gives  a  very  bad  woodcut  of  one 
of  tbeae  shekels,  but  the  inscription  is  correct.  He 
was  unable  to  explain  the  letters  over  the  vase, 
whidi  soon  became  the  subject  of  a  discussion 
omoi^  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  which  lasted  for 
neariy  two  centuries.  The  correspondence  of  the 
newly-found  coins  with  the  earlier  description  is 
almost  demonstntive.  But  they  bear  such  un- 
doubted marks  of  genuineness,  that  no  judge  of 
ancient  coins  could  doubt  them  for  a  moment.  On 
the  contrary,  to  a  practised  eye,  those  with  Hebrew 
inscriptions  bear  undoubted  marks  of  spuriousnesa. 
Among  the  symbols  found  on  this  series  of  coins  is 
one  which  is  considered  to  represent  that  which 
was  called  LuhA  by  the  Jews.  This  term  was 
applied  to  the  brandies  of  the  three  trees  mentioned 
ill  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  which  are  thought  to  be  the 
Fkfan,  the  Myrtle,  and  the  Willow.  The  symbol 
on  the  Reverse  of  the  shekels,  representing  a  twig 
with  three  buds,  appears  to  bear  more  resemblance 
to  tlie  bods  of  the  pomegranate  than  to  any  other 
plant.  The  following  list  is  given  by  Cavedoni  as 
ma  enumeration  of  all  the  coins  which  can  be  attri- 
buted with  any  certainty  to  Simon  Maccabaeus. — 
I.  Shekels  of  three  years,  with  the  inscription 
Shekel  Israel  on  the  Obverse  with  a  Vase,  over 
which  appears  (1)  an  Aleph;  (2)  tlie  letter  Shm 
with  a  Beth;  (3)  the  letter  Shin  with  a  Oimel. 
K.  On  the  Reverse  is  the  twig  with  three  buds, 
smd  the  inscription  Jerusalem  Kedos/iah  or  Hak' 
Medoshah, — II.  The  same  as  the  above,  only  half 
the  weight,  which  is  indicated  by  the  word  chdtsi, 
**  a  half."  These  occur  only  in  the  first  and  second 
years.  The  above  are  silver. — UI.  Shinaih  Arb*a 
Chdtsi.  The  fourth  yeai^-a  half.  A  Citron  between 
two  Lulabs.  R.  LigeulkUh  Ttiyon,  "Of the  Li- 
beration of  Zion."  A  Palm-tree  between  two  baskets 
of  fruit.--IV.  Shinath  Arb'a,  HebCa,  The  fourth 
year^-a  fourth.  Two  Lulabs,  R.  "Of  the  Li- 
beration of  Zion," — OS  before.  Citron-fruiL — V. 
Shinaih  Arb*a,  The  fourth  year.  Lulab  between 
two  Citrons.  R.  LegeuUath  Triyon,  as  before.  The 
Vase  as  on  the  shekel  and  half-shekel.  These  are  of 
copper.  In  the  course  of  1862  a  work  of  oonsidov 
able  importance  was  published  at  Breslau  by  Dr. 
M.  A.  Levy,  entitled  Qeschkhte  der  Judichen 
JfSnzen.  There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which 
it  is  desirable  to  state  the  views  of  the  author, 
especially  as  he  quotes  coins  which  have  only  be- 


come known  lately.  Some  coins  have  been  described 
in  the  Bevue  ^uinismatique  (1860,  p.  260  seq,\ 
to  whicli  the  name  of  Cleazar  coins  has  been  given. 
A  coin  was  published  some  time  ago  by  De  Snulcy 
which  is  supposed  by  that  author  to  be  a  counterfeit 
coin.  It  M  scai-cely  legible,  but  it  appears  to  con- 
tain the  name  Eleazar  on  one  side,  and  that  of 
Simon  on  the  other.  During  the  troubles  which 
preceded  the  finnl  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Kleazor 
(the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a  priest,  and  Simon 
Ben  Giora,  were  at  the  head  of  Urge  factious.  It 
is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that  money  may  have 
been  struck  which  bore  the  names  of  both  these 
leaders;  but  it  seems  scarcely  probable,  as  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  acted  in  'concert.  But  a  copper 
coin  lias  been  published  in  the  Bemte  Numismatique 
which  undoubtedly  bears  the  inscription  of  "  Eleazar 
the  priesit.'*  Its  types  are — ^I.  A  vase  with  one 
handle  and  the  inscription  '*  Eleazar  the  priest,"  in 
Samaritan  letters.  R.  A  bundi  of  grapes  with  the 
inscription,  **  year  one  of  the  redemption  of  Israel." 
Some  silver  coins  also,  first  published  by  Reichardt, 
bear  the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under  a 
palm-tree,  but  the  letters  run  from  lefl  to  right. 
The  reverse  bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as 
the  copper  coins.  These  coins,  as  well  as  some 
that  bear  the  name  of  Simon  or  Simeon,  are  attri- 
buted by  Dr.  Levy  to  the  period  of  this  fii-st  re- 
bellion. It  is,  however,  qiute  clear  that  some  of 
the  coins  bearing  similar  inscriptions  belong  to  the 
period  of  Bor-oocab's  rebellion  (or  Barcoceba*s,  as 
the  name  is  often  spelt)  under  Hadrian,  because 
they  are  stamped  upon  denarii  of  Trajan,  his  pre- 
decessor. 

Shelah.  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Judoh  by  the 
daughter  of  Shuah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5,  11,  14,  26, 
xlvi.  12;  Num.  xxvi.  20;  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  iv.  21).— 
2.  The  proper  form  of  the  name  of  Salaii  the  son 
of  Arphaxad  (1  Chr.  1.  18,  24). 

ShelaaitM,  the.  The  descendants  of  Suelau  1 
(Num.  xxvi.  20). 

Sheldmi'ah.  1.  One  of  tlie  sons  of  Btuii  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  z.  39).— 2.  The  father  of  Ha- 
nonioh  (Neh.  iii.  30).— 8.  A  priest  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  ^Neh.  ziii.  13). ^4.  The  fiither  of  Je- 
hucal,  or  Jucal,  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah  (Jer. 
zxzvii.  3).— 5.  The  fitther  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of 
the  ward  who  arrested  Jeremiah  (Jer.  zxxvii.  13). 
—6.  The  same  as  Meshelexiah  and  Siiallum  8 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  14).— 7.  Another  of  the  sons  of  Boiii 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  z.  41).— 8.  Ancestor  of 
Jehudi  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 
—9.  Son  of  Abdeel;  one  of  those  who  received  the 
ordera  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baruch  and  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

Shel'eph,  Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20.  The  second 
in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktau.  Tlie  tribe  which 
sprang  from  him  has  been  satisfactorily  identified, 
both  in  modem  and  classical  times ;  as  well  as  the 
district  of  the  Yemen  named  after  him.  Sheleph 
is  found  where  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  him, 
in  the  district  {Mikhldf,  as  the  ancient  divisions  of 
the  Yemen  are  called  by  the  Arabs)  of  Suliaf,  which 
appeara  to  be  the  same  as  Niebuhx's  Salfie,  written 
in  his  map  Selfia.  Besides  this  geographical  tract 
of  Sheleph,  we  have  the  tribe  of  Shelif  or  ShukC 
YAkoot  in  the  Moajam,  s.  v.,  ays,  "  Es-Selif  or 
Es-Sulaf  they  are  two  ancient  tribes  of  the  tribes 
of  Yemen ;  Hishdm  Ibn-Mohammed  says  they  are 
the  children  of  YuktiUi  (Joktan);  ....  And  a 
district  in  El- Yemen  is  named  afier  the  Sulaf." 
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El-Kalkasander  sap,  "  El-Sulaf,  called  also  Beni-s- 
Silfdn,  a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of  Kahtan  (Jok- 
tan)/'  ....  Ydkoot  also  says  that  El-Muntabik 
was  an  idol  belonging  to  Es-Sulaf.  Finally,  accoixi- 
ing  to  the  Kdmaos^  Snlaf  was  a  branch-tribe  of 
Dhu-1-KilAa. 

Sheledi,  son  of  Helem  (1  Chr.  vii.  35). 

Shel'omi.  An  Asherite,  father  of  Ahihud  (Num. 
xxxiv.  27). 

Shel'oxnith.  1.  The  daughter  of  Dibri  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Lev.  xxiy.  11).— 2.  The  daughter  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19).— 8.  Chief  of  the  Izhar- 
ites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  18).— 4.  A  descendant  of  Eliezer 
the  son  of  Moses,  in  the  reizn  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  25,  26,  28).-^.  A  Ger^onite,  son  of  Shimei 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  9).  «*  Shimei"  is  probably  a  mistake. 
—6.  According  to  the  present  text,  the  sons  of 
Shelomith,  with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  thdr  head, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (En*,  viii.  10). 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omission,  and  the 
true  reading  is  probably,  *'  Of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 

Sheromoth.  The  same  as  Shelomith  3  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  22). 

Shelu'miel.  The  son  of  Zurishaddai,  and  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  y\\.  36,  41,  x.  19). 

Shem.  The  eldest  son  of  Noah,  bom  (Gen.  v. 
32)  when  his  father  had  attained  the  age  of  500 
years.  He  was  98  years  old,  married,  and  childless, 
at  the  time  of  the  Flood.  After  it,  he,  with  his 
father,  brothers,  sisterB-in*law,  and  wife,  received  the 
blessing  of  God  (ix.  1),  and  entered  into  the  cove- 
nant. Two  yeai-s  afterwards  he  became  the  father 
of  Arphaxad  (xi.  10),  and  other  children  were  bom 
to  him  subsequently.  With  the  help  of  his  brother 
Japheth,  he  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  father 
which  Canaan  and  Ham  did  not  care  to  hide.  In 
the  prophecy  of  Noah  which  is  connected  with  this 
incident  (ix.  25-27),  the  firat  blessing  falls  on 
Shem.  He  died  at  the  age  of  600  years.  Assuming 
that  the  years  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  in  the 
|>resent  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ai*e  correct,  it 
appeai-8  tlint  Methuselah,  who  in  his  first  243  yeai-s 
was  contemporary  with  Adam,  had  still  nearly  100 
years  of  his  long  life  to  run  after  Shem  was  bora. 
And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was  148  years  old, 
and  Isaac  had  been  9  years  manied.  The  portion 
of  the  earth  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Shem 
(x.  21-31)  intersects  the  portions  of  Japheth  and 
Ham,  and  stretches  in  an  uninterrupted  line  fit>m 
the  Mediten-anean  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Be- 
ginning at  its  north-westera  extremity  with  Lydia, 
it  includes  Syria  (Aram),  Chaldaea  (Arphaxad), 
parts  of  Assjrria  (Asshur),  of  Persia  (Elam),  and  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  (Joktan). 

Shem'a.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  26).  In  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon 
selected  from  those  in  the  south  of  Judah,  Sheba 
takes  the  place  of  Shema,  probably  by  an  error  of 
transcription  or  a  change  of  pronunciation. 

Shem'a.  1.  A  Reubenite,  ancestor  of  Bela  (1 
Chr.  V.  8).— 2.  Son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii.  13). 
Probably  the  same  as  Shimhi.^^.  One  of  those 
who  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand  when  he  read  the 
Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

Shem'aah.  A  Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  and  father 
of  Ahiezer  and  Joash  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Shemai'alu  1.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Re- 
hoboam.  When  the  king  had  assembled  180,000 
men  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  to  reconquer  the 
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northern  kingdom  after  its  revolt,  Sbemaiah  vas 
commissioned  to  charge  them  to  retom  to  their 
homes,  and  not  to  war  against  their  iM-ethrao  (IK. 
xii.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xi.  2).  His  second  and  last  appenr- 
ance  upon  the  stage  was  upon  the  occasion  of  Uk 
invadon  of  Judah  and  si^  of  Jerosalem  by  Shi- 
shak  king  of  Egypt  (2  Chr.  xii.  5,  7).  He  wrote 
a  chronicle  containing  the  events  of  Rdioboain's 
reign  (2  Chr.  xii.  15).— 2.  The  son  of  Sherhnirish, 
among  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  f  1  Chr.  iii. 
22).  He  was  keeper  of  the  east  gate  or  the  dtj, 
and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  restoring  the  wall  (Ndu 
iii.  29).— 8.  Ancestor  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  Perhaps  the  same  m 
SuniEi  6.-4.  Son  of  Jod  a  Reubenite;  periH]s 
the  same  as  Shema  (1  Chr.  r.  4).^6.  Son  of 
Hasshub,  aMerarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  iz.  14 ;  Neh.  xL 
15).— 6.  Father  of  Obadiah,  or  Abda,  a  Levite  (1 
Chr.  ix.  16).— 7.  Son  of  Elizaphan,  and  diief  of 
his  house  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  CSir.  zv.  8»  11). 
^8.  A  Levite,  son  of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  scribe 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxir.  6).— 8.  Hie 
eldest  son  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  (1  Chr.  zxri. 
4,  6,  7).^10.  A  descendant  of  Jedathon  the  siiiger 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  nix. 
14).^11.  One  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  ^riio  re- 
turaed  with  Ezra  (Ear.  viii.  13).— 12.  One  of  the 
**  heads"  whom  Ezra  sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the 
river  of  Ahava,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Lerites 
and  ministers  for  the  Temple  from  **  the  place  Ca- 
siphia  "  (Ezr.  viii.  16),— 18.  A  priest  of  the  fiuml^ 
of  Harim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wi&  at  Ezias 
bidding  (Ezr.  z.  21).— 14.  A  layman  of  Israd,  sm 
of  anoUier  Harim,  who  also  had  married  a  fbieigwr 
(Ezr.  X.  31).— 16.  Son  of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mebe- 
tabeel,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Keh. 
vi.  10).— 16.  The  head  of  a  priestly  house'  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8). 
His  family  went  up  with  Zerubbabel,  and  were  re- 
presented in  the  time  of  Joiakim  by  Jehonathao 
(Neh.  xii.  6,  18).  Probably  the  same  who  is  wot- 
tioned  again  in  Neh.  xii.  35.— 17.  One  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  oi 
the  Wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  34).— 18.  One 
of  the  choir  on  the  same  occasion  ("Neh.  xii.  36),— 
19.  A  priest  who  blew  a  trumpet  on  the  same  o&> 
casion  (Neh.  xii.  42).— 20.  Shemaiah  the  Nehe- 
lamite,  a  false  pro][^et  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  xxix.  24-32).— 21.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).— 22.  A  Levite  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).— 28.  A 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who  assisted  at  the 
solemn  passover  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).— 24.  The  father 
of  Uiijah  of  Kirjath-jearim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20).— 25. 
The  father  of  Delaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

Shemari'ah.  1.  One  of  the  Benjamite  warriors 
who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).— 2. 
One  of  the  family  of  Harim,  a  layman  of  Israel, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezri 
(Ezr.  X.  32).— 8.  One  of  the  family  of  Bani, 
undei*  the  same  circumstances  as  the  preceding 
(Ezr.  X.  41). 

Bheme'ber.  King  of  Zebdm,  and  ally  of  the 
king  of  Sodom  when  he  was  attadced  by  the  ncHth- 
eastem  invaders  under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

Bhem'er.  The  owner  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  of  Samaria  was  built  (IK.  xvi.  24),  and  after 
whom  it  was  called  Shomerxm  by  its  founder  Omxi, 
who  bought  the  site  for  two  silver  talents. 

Shem'ida.  A  son  of  GUead  (Num.  zzvi.  32; 
Josh.  xvii.  2). 
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Shem'idall.  Shemida  the  son  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
li.  19). 

ffhemldalteg,  the.  The  descendants  of  Shemida 
le  ton  of  Gilead  (Nam.  xxvi.  32).  Thef  obtained 
Kir  lot  among  the  male  children  of  Manasseh 
fosh.  xvii.  2). 

ShflmlaitlL  The  title  of  Ps.  ri.  is:  '*  To  the 
lief  Musician  on  N^inoth  upon  ^eminith,"  or 
the  eighth,'*'  as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  it. 
.  similar  direction  is  found  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xii.' 
x>nip.  1  Chr.  zv.  21).  The  LXX.  in  both  pas- 
iges  renders  iwlp  rrjs  iy^^St  and  the  Vulgate 
ro  octavd.  The  Goiera  Version  gives  **  upon  the 
ighth  tune."  Most  Rabbinical  writers,  as  Kashi 
ad  Aben  Ezra,  follow  the  Targum  on  the  Psalms 
I  r^;arding  it  as  a  harp  with  eight  strings ;  but 
iiis  has  no  foundation,  and  depends  upon  a  mis- 
omstraction  of  1  Chr.  xt.  21.  Geseoius  says  it 
eootes  the  bass,  in  opposition  to  Alamoth  (1  Chr. 
r.  20),  whidi  signifies  the  trebh.  Others,  with 
lie  author  of  ShUie  IfaggU)borm^  interpret,  **  the 
keminith  "  as  the  octave.  It  seems  most  probable 
luit  Sheminith  denotes  a  certain  air  known  os  the 
ighth,  or  a  certain  key  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to 
e  snng. 

niemi'ramoth.  1.  A  Lerite  of  the  second  degree, 

1  the  choir  formed  bj  Darid  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20, 
vL  5).— 2.  A  Leyite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 

2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

flhomitie  LangnagM  and  Writing.  Intro- 
•UcnON,  §§l-5. — 1.  The  expressions,  "  Shemitic 
imOy,"  and  **  Shemitic  languages,"  are  based,  as 
;  well  known,  on  a  reference  to  Gen.  x.  21  seqq. 
absequentlj,  the  obrious  inaccuracy  of  the  ex- 
ression  has  led  to  an  attempt  to  substitute  others, 
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such  as  Western  Asiatic,  or  Syro-Arabic— -this  last 
a  happily  chosen  designation,  as  bringing  at  once 
before  us  the  two  geographical  extremes  of  thia 
family  of  languages.  But  the  earlier,  though  in* 
correct  one,  has  maintained  its  gromid :  and  for  pur- 
poses of  conrem'ence  we  shall  continne  to  use  it. 
2.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  with  accuracy  the 
boundaries  of  the  area,  occupied  by  the  tribes  em- 
ploying so-called  Shemitic  dialects.  For  general 
purposes,  the  highlands  of  Armenia  may  be  taken 
as  the  Northern  boundary — the  riyer  Tigris  and  the 
ranges  beyond  H  as  the  Eastern — and  ^e  Red  Sea, 
the  Levant,  and  certain  portions  of  Asia  Minor  as 
the  Western.  3.  Varieties  of  the  great  Shemitic 
language-family  are  to  be  found  in  use  in  the  fol- 
lowing localities  within  the  area  named.  In  those 
ordinarily  known  as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
and  Assyria,  there  prevailed  Aramaic  dialects  of 
different  kinds,  e.  g.  Biblical  Chaldaic — ^that  of  the 
Targums  and  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  Scripture — 
to  which  may  be  added  other  varieties  of  the  same 
stock — such  as  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions — 
and  of  different  Sabian  fragments.  Along  the  Me- 
diterranean seaboard,  and  among  the  tribes  settled 
in  Canaan,  must  be  placed  the  home  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
among  which  were  interspersed  some  relics  of  that 
of  the  Phoenicians.  Id  the  south,  amid  the  seclu- 
sion of  Arabia,  was  preserved  the  dialect  destined  at 
a  subsequent  period  so  widely  to  surpass  its  sistera 
in  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  it  is  spoken. 
A  variety,  allied  to  this  last,  is  found  to  have 
been  domiciliated  for  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia. 
The  following  table  is  given  by  Professor  M. 
Miiller:— 
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lure  is  nradi  that  is  probable  in  tiie  notion  held 
y  more  than  one  scholar,  that  the  spoken  dialect 
f  the  Shemitic  tribes  external  to  Arabia  (in  the 
artiest  periods  of  their  history)  closely  resembled, 
r  was  in  &ct  a  better  variety  of  Aramaic.  4.  The 
tiatory  of  the  Shemitic  people  tells  us  of  various 
oovements  undertaken  by  them,  but  supplies  no 
emarkable  instances  of  their  assimilating.  Though 
arrying  with  them  their  language,  institutions, 
ad  habits,  they  are  not  found  to  have  struck  root, 
mt  remained  strangers  and  exotics  in  several  in- 
tanoes,  passing  away  without  traces  of  their  occup- 
ncy.  And  the  same  inveterate  isolation  stiU 
haracterixes  tribes  of  the  race,  when  on  new  soil. 
».  The  peculiiur  elements  of  the  Shemitic  character 
nil  be  foun<l  to  have  exercised  considerable  influ- 
!Doe  on  their  literature.  Indeed,  accordance  is 
ddom  more  close,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Shemitic 
Boe  (where  not  checked  by  external  causes),  between 
he  generic  type  of  thought,  and  its  outward  ex- 
ireasioo.  Like  other  languages,  this  one  is  mainly 
'esolrable  into  monosyllabic  primitives.  These  mo- 
lofyllabic  primitives  may  still  be  traced  in  par- 
ides,  and  words  least  exposed  to  the  ordinary  causes 
if  variation.    But  differences  are  observable  in  the 


principal  parts  of  speech — the  verb  and  the  noun. 
Secondary  notions,  and  those  of  relation,  are  grouped 
round  the  primary  ones  of  meaning  in  a  single 
word,  susceptible  of  various  internal  dhanges  aoooni- 
ing  to  the  particular  requirement.  Another  leading 
peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  languages,  is  the  ab- 
sence (save  in  the  case  of  proper  names)  of  com- 
pound words — to  which  the  sister  family  is  indebted 
for  so  much  life  and  variety.  In  the  Shemitic 
fiunily — agglutination,  not  logical  sequenoe— inde> 
pendent  roots,  not  compound  appropriate  derivations 
from  the  same  root,  are  used  to  express  respectively 
a  train  of  thought,  or  different  modifications  of  a 
particular  notion. 

§§  6-13.  Hebrew  Lanouage. — Period  of 
Growth. — 6.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a  branch  of 
the  so-called  Shemitic  £Eunily,  extending  over  a 
large  portion  of  South-Westem  Asia.  In  the  north 
(or  Aram,  under  which  designation  are  compr^ 
bended  Sjrria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia),  and  under 
a  climate  partially  cold  and  ungenial — ^m  the  dose 
proximity  of  tribes  of  a  different  origin,  not  un* 
frequently  masters  by  conquest— the  {Semitic  dia- 
lect became  in  places  harsher,  and  its  general  cha- 
racter less  pure  and  distinct.    Towards  the  south, 
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opposite  cauies  contributed  to  maintain  the  lan- 
guage in  its  purity.  Originally,  the  langiiage  of 
the  Hebrews  presented  more  affinities  with  the 
Ammaic,  in  accordance  with  their  own  family  ac- 
counts, which  bring  the  patriarchs  from  the  N.E.,— 
more  directly  from  northern  Mesopotamia. — 7.  Two 
questions,  in  direct  connexion  wiUi  the  early  move- 
ments of  the  ancestors  of  the  subsequent  Hebrew 
nation,  have  been  discussed  with  great  earnestness 
by  many  writei-s — the  iirst  bearing  on  the  causes 
which  set  the  Terachite  fimiily  in  motion  towards 
the  south  and  west ;  the  second,  on  the  origin  and 
language  of  the  tribes  in  possession  of  Canaan  at 
the  arrival  of  Abraham.  Scripture  only  tells  us 
that,  led  in  a  way  which  they  knew  not,  chosen 
Slieraitic  wandei^rs  of  the  lineage  of  Arphaxad,  set 
foilli  ou  the  joui-ney  fraught  with  such  enduring 
consequences  to  the  history  of  the  world,  as  re- 
corded in  Scripture,. in  its  second  stage  of  pro- 
gress. There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
thought,  that  the  movement  of  Terah  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  was  caused  by  Divine  suggestion, 
acting  on  a  mind  ill  at  ease  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cushite  thought  and  habits.  The  leading  par- 
ticulars of  that  memorable  journey  are  preserved  to 
us  in  Scripture,  which  is  also  distinct  upon  the 
fact,  that  the  new  comers  and  the  early  settlers  in 
Canaan  found  no  difficulty  in  conversing.  On  what 
gi-ounds  is  the  undoubted  similarity  of  the  dialect 
of  the  TeiTichites,  to  that  of  the  occupants  at  the 
time  of  their  immigiation,  to  be  explained  ?  Of 
the  origin  of  its  earliest  occupants,  histoty  records 
nothing  certain.  Some  claim  tor  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  Asia  Minor  a  Japhetian  origin.  Others 
affirm  the  descent  of  these  early  tribes  from  Lud, 
the  fourth  son  of  Shem. — 8.  Another  view  is  that 
put  fon^'aixl  by  our  countryman  liawlinson,  and 
tihared  by  other  scholars.  **  Either  from  ancient 
monuments,  or  from  tradition,  or  from  the  dialects 
now  s{K>ken  by  their  descendants,  we  are  authorised 
to  infer  that  at  some  veiy  remote  period,  before  the 
rise  of  the  Shemitic  or  Arian  nations,  a  great 
Scythic "  ( =  Hamitic)  "  population  must  have 
overspread  l!^uix)pe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  speaking  lan- 
guages all  more  or  less  dissimilar  in  their  vocabul- 
ary, but  possessing  in  common  certain  organic 
characteristics  of  grammar  and  construction.'* 
And  this  statement  would  appear,  in  its  leading 
features,  to  be  historically  sound.  As  was  to  be 
anticipated,  both  from  its  impoiiance  and  from 
its  extreme  obscurity,  few  subjects  connected  with 
Biblical  antiquities  have  been  more  warmly  dis- 
cussed than  the  origin  of  the  Canaanitish  occupants 
of  Palestine.  Looking  to  the  authoritative  records 
(Gen.  ix.  18,  x.  6,  15-20)  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  Hamitic  origin  of 
these  tribes.  Nor  can  the  singular  aocordancra  dis- 
cernible between  the  language  of  these  Canaanitish 
(  =  Hamitic)  occupants  and  the  Shemitic  &mily  be 
justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  foinier.  "  If  we  examine  the  invaluable 
ethnography  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  shall  find 
that,  while  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem,  and  there- 
foie  a  relationship  between  his  descendants  and 
the  Shemitic  nations  fully  recognised,  the  Hamites 
are  described  as  those  who  previously  occupied  the 
ditfcrent  countries  intp  which  the  Aramaean  race 
afterwajtls  forced  their  way.  Thus  Scripture  (Gen. 
X.  seqq.)  attributes  to  the  lace  of  Ham  not  only  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Canaan,  ^ith  its  wealthy 
and  civilised  communities  on  the  coast,  but  also  the 


mighty  empires  of  Babrkm  and  Kmer^,  the  rich 
kingdoms  of  Sbeba  anj  Havilab  in  Arabia  Felix, 
and  the  wonderful  realm  of  Egypt.  There  is  erar 
reason  to  believe — indeed  in  some  cases  the  proof 
amounts  to  demonstration — that  all  these  Hsinitk 
nations  spoke  languages  which  diffiered  odIt  dia- 
lectically  from  those  of  the  Syro- Arabic  fiuniiy."— 
9.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  relatiawhip 
discernible  among  the  early  Noachidae  is  that  of  the 
origin  and  eitension  of  the  art  of  writing  amoof 
the  Shemites,  the  branch  with  which  we  are  at  pre* 
sent  concerned.  The  question  would  seem  to  be,  is 
the  case  of  the  Terachite  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
stock,  did  they  acquire  the  art  of  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians,  or  Egyptians,  or  Atsyiians— or  was  it 
evolved  from  given  elements  among  themsdra? 
[WniriNO.]— 10.  Between  the  diakcts  of  Am 
and  Arabia,  that  of  the  Terachites  oocopied  a  middle 
place.  The  dialect  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing has  been  ordinarily  designated  aa  that  of  ^ 
Hebrews,  rather  than  of  the  IsrsfeliteB.  ProfasUr 
the  term  '*  Hebrews"  should  be  regarded  as  it- 
signating  all  the  Shemitic-speaking  tribes  whick 
haid  migrated  to  the  south  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Euphrates ;  and  in  that  case  mi^t  have  bees 
applied  by  the  earlier  inhaUtanta  of  Canaaa.^ 

1 1.  Many  causes,  all  obvious  and  intelligible,  eon- 
bine  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  any  femal 
or  detached  account  of  the  Hebrew  langoage,  sa- 
terior  to  its  assuming  a  written  shape.  The  eitet 
remains  of  Hebrew  literature  are  destitate  of  saj 
important  changes  in  langnage,  during  the  period 
from  Moses  to  the  Captivity.  A  certain  and  intel- 
ligible amount  of  progress,  but  no  coosiderable  er 
remarkable  difference  (according  to  one  school),  ii 
iieally  observable  in  the  language  of  the  Pentaleodk 
the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samnel,  tke 
Kings,  the  Psalms,  or  the  prophecies  of  laah, 
Hosea,  Amos,  Joel,  Micah,  Nahum,  Hahakknk,  aod 
Jeremiah — widely  separated  from  each  other  br 
time  as  are  many  of  these  writings.  At  the  fim 
sight,  and  to  modem  judgment,  mudi  of  this  s^ 
peai*s  strange,  and  possibly  untenable ;  but  an  es* 
)>lanation  of  the  difficulty  is  sought  in  the  unbroka 
reaidenoe  of  the  Hebrew  people,  without  removal  or 
molestation.  An  additional  illustration  of  the  in- 
munity  from  change  is  to  be  drawn  6tmi  the  hts^ 
tory  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Shemitic  stock.— 

12.  Moreover,  is  it  altogether  a  wild  conjecture  to 
assume  as  not  impossible,  the  formation  of  a  sacred 
language  among  the  chosen  people,  at  so  marked  a 
period  of  their  history  as  that  of  Moses?  Such  a 
language  would  be  the  sacred  and  learned  one — that 
of  Sw  few— «nd  no  clearer  proof  of  the  limited  hold 
exercised  by  this  classical  Hebrew  on  the  ordinarr 
language  of  the  people  can  be  required  than  it* 
rapid  withdrawal,  after  the  Captivity,  before  a  ho- 
guage  composed  of  dialects  hitherto  disr^arded,  bet 
still  living  in  popular  use. — 13.  A  few  remaib 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  with  reference  to 
some  leading  linguistic  peculiarities  in  ditTerest 
books  of  the  0.  T.  For  ordinary  purposesi  the  oM 
division  into  the  golden  and  silver  ages  is  suffident 
A  detailed  ILst  of  peculiarities  observable  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  given  by  Scholz,  divided  under  lexical, 
grammatical,  and  syntactical  heads.  With  the  style 
of  the  Pentateuch  that  of  Joshua  very  closely  cwr- 
responds.  In  the  Book  of  Ruth  the  style  points  to 
an  earlier  date,  the  asseiled  Aramaisms  being  pro- 
bably relics  of  the  popular  dialect.  The  same  lis- 
guistic  peculiarities  are  observable  in  the  Boob  of 
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Samuel.  The  Books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  con- 
tain vmmy  asserted  Aramaisms,  which  have  been 
pleaded  in  suppoi-t  of  a  late  origin  of  these  two 
poems.  In  the  case  of  the  tirst,  it  is  argued  (on 
the  other  side)  that  these  peculiarities  are  not  to  be 
considered  so  much  poetical  ornaments  as  ordinary 
expressions  and  usi^es  of  the  early  Hebrew  lan- 
^age.  As  respects  the  Book  of  Kccle^^iastes,  in 
many  instances  the  peculiarities  of  style  seem  rather 
refentble  to  the  secondary  Hebrew  of  a  late  period 
of  Hebrew  history  than  to  an  Aramaic  origin.  In 
addition  to  roughness  of  diction,  so-called  Ara- 
xoaisms  are  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Jonah 
and  Hosea,  and  expressions  closely  allied  in  those 
«f  Amos.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  writings  of 
Nahum,  Zephaniah,  and  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  still 
later  ones  of  the  minor  prophets ;  the  treasures  of 
past  times,  which  filled  tiieir  heai-ts,  served  as 
models  of  style.  In  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  Jewish 
critics  have  sought  to  assign  its  peculiarities  of 
style  and  expression  to  a  secondary  Hebrew  origin. 
The  peculiarities  of  language  in  Daniel  belong  to 
another  field  of  inquiry ;  and  under  impartial  con- 
sideration more  difficulties  may  be  found  to  dis- 
appear, as  in  the  case  of  those  with  regard  to  the 
asserted  Greek  wonis.  With  these  exceptions,  few 
traces  of  dialects  arc  discernible  in  the  small  re- 
mains still  extant,  for  the  mot»t  part  composed  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  Ai-amaic  elements  are 
most  plainly  obsenrable  in  the  remains  of  some  of 
the  less  educated  writers.  The  general  style  of  He- 
brew prose  literature  is  plain  and  simple,  but  lively 
and  pictorial,  and  lising  with  the  subject,  at  times,  to 
coDMderable  elevation.  But  the  requisite  elevation  of 
poetical  composition  led  to  the  introduction  of  many 
expressions  which  we  do  not  commonly  find  in  He- 
brew prose  literatui'e.  For  the  origin  and  existence 
of  these  we  must  look  especially  to  the  Aramaic. 
But  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  a 
literature  among  the  Hebrew  people  to  B.C.  600, 
the  Hebrew  language  continued  singularly  exempt 
firom  change.  From  that  period  the  Hebrew  dialect 
will  be  found  to  give  way  before  the  Ai-amaic. 

§§  14-19.  Aramaic  Language.— Scholastic 
Period. — 14.  The  language  oi-dinarily  called  Ai-a- 
moic  is  a  dialect  of  the  great  Shemitic  family,  de- 
liTing  its  name  fi-om  the  district  over  which  it  was 
spoken,  Aram  =  the  high  or  hill  country  (as  Canaan 
=  the  low  country).  In  general  practice  Aram 
was  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western.  The  dia- 
lects of  these  two  districts  were  severally  called 
CtiaMaic  and  Syriac  —  designations  not  happily 
diosen,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  i>hemitic,  of  too  long 
oirrency  to  be  changed  without  great  inconveni- 
ence. The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Shemitic  lan- 
gnages  is  obscure;  but  Uiis  much  may  be  saiely 
assumed,  that  this  family  had  its  earliest  fettle- 
ment  on  the  upper  basin  of  the  Tigris,  from  wliich 
aztensions '  were  doubtless  made  to  the  south. — 
15.  Without  entering  into  the  discussions  i-espect- 
ing  the  exact  propriety  of  the  expressions,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  follow  the  ordinary  division  of  the 
Aramaic  into  the  Chaldnic  or  Eastern,  and  the 
Western  or  Syriac  dialects.  (1.)  The  eai-liest  ex- 
tant fragments  are  the  well-known  ones  to  be  found 
at  Dan.  ii.  4-vii.  28;  Ezr.  iv.  8-vi.  18,  vii.  12-26; 
Jer.  X.  11.  Affinities  are  to  be  traced,  without  dif- 
ficulty, between  these  fragments,  which  diflier  again 
in  some  very  marked  particulars  from  the  earliest 
Targums.  (2.)  The  Syro-Chnldaic  originals  of 
several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  arc  lost ;  many 
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Hebraisms  were  engmi^ed  on  the  Aramaic  as  spoken 
by  the  Jews,  but  the  dialect  of  the  earlier  Targums 
contains  a  perceptibly  smaller  amount  of  such  ad- 
mixture than  later  compilations.  (3.)  The  lan^ 
guage  of  the  Geraaras  is  extremely  composite — tliat 
of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  being  less  pure  than  that 
of  Babylon.  Still  lower  in  the  scale  are  those 
of  the  fast.-expiring  Samaritan  dialect  and  that  of 
Gnlilee.  (4.)  The  curious  book  Zohar,  among  its 
I'orcign  additions,  contains  very  many  from  the 
Arabic.  (5.)  The  3Insora,  brief  and  symbolical,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  what  may  be  called  ver- 
nacular peculixuities.  (6.)  The  Christian  or  ecclesi^ 
a.5tical  Aramaic  is  that  ordinarily  known  as  Syriac-— 
the  language  of  early  Christianity,  as  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  respectively,  of  the  Jewish  religion  and 
l^Iahometanism.  a.  The  dialect  of  Galilee  appears 
to  have  been  marked  by  confusion  of  lettei-s — &  and ' 
3,  3  with  p — and  aphaei-e^iis  of  the  guttural — a^ 
habit  of  connecting  words  oUierwise  separate — care-^ 
lessness  about  vowel-sounds, — and  the  substitution 
of  t|  final  for  rl.     6.  The  Samaritan  dialect  appears 

to  have  been  a  compound  of  the  vulgar  Hebrew 
with  Aramaic.  A  confusion  of  the  mute  letters, 
and  also  of  the  gutturals,  with  a  predilection  for 
the  letter  y,  has  been  noticed,  c.  The  dialect 
called  that  of  Jeinisalem  or  Judea,  between  which 
and  the  purer  one  of  the  Babylonish  Jews  so  many 
invidious  distinctions  have  been  drawn,  seems  to 
have  been  variable,  from  frequent  changes  among 
the  inhabitants — and  also  to  have  contained  a  largo 
amount  of  woixis  different  from  those  in  use  in 
Babylonia — ^besides  being  somewhat  incorrect  in  its 
orthography.  The  small  amount  of  real  difference 
between  the  two  branches  of  Aramaic  has  been 
often  urged  as  an  argument  for  making  any  divi- 
sion superfluous.  But  it  has  been  well  observed 
by  Fiirst,  that  each  is  animated  by  a  very  different 
spirit.  The  chief  relics  of  Clialdaic,  or  Eastern 
Aramaic — the  Taigums — are  filled  with  traditional 
faith  in  the  varied  pages  of  Jewish  history. 
Western  Aramaic,  or  Syriac  literature,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  essentially  Christian.  Accordingly,  the 
tendency  and  linguistic  character  of  the  first  is 
essentially  Hebrew,  that  of  the  second  Hellenic. 
One  is  full  of  Hebraisms,  the  other  of  Hellenisms. — 
16.  Perhaps  few  lines  of  demarcation  ni*e  ti'aced 
with  greater  difficulty  than  those  by  which  one 
age  of  a  language  is  separated  from  another.  This 
is  remarkably  the  case  in  respect  of  the  cessation 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Aramaic, 
or,  as  it  may  be  put,  in  respect  of  the  date  at  which 
the  period  of  giowth  terminates,  and  that  of  exposi- 
tion and  scholasticism  begins,  in  the  literatm'e  of 
the  chosen  people. — 17.  In  the  scholastic  period,  of 
which  we  now  treat,  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
were  succeeded  by  **  houses  of  inquiry.  Two 
ways  only  of  extending  the  blessings  hence  deriv- 
able, seem  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  na- 
tional mind  by  commentary  (iargum)  and  inquiry 
{dcrash).  In  the  firat  of  these — Targumic  litera- 
tui'e, but  limited  openings  occurred  for  critical 
studies;  in  the  second,  still  fewer.  The  vast  store- 
house of  Hebrew  thought  reaching  through  so 
many  centuries — known  by  the  name  of  the  Tal- 
mud— and  the  collections  of  a  similar  nature  called 
the  Midrashim,  extending  in  the  case  of  the  first, 
dimly  but  tangibly,  from  the  period  of  the  Ca^ 
tivity  to  the  times  of  Rabbi  Asher — the  closer  of 
the  Talmud  (a.d.  426),  contain  comparatively  few 
accessions  to  linguistic    knowledge. — 18.   Of  thv 
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oilier  main  division  of  the  Aramaic  language— the 
Western  or  Svriac  dialect — ^the  earliest  existing 
document  is  the  Peshito  version  of  the  Scnptui-es, 
which  not  improbably  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  The  Syrian  dialect  is  thickly 
studded  with  foreign  words — Arabic,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  I^tin,  especially  with  the  thiixl.  A 
comparison  of  this  dialect  with  the  Eastern  bitineh 


ture  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Hohammed,  and  «• 
presse<l  in  a  language  marked  with  many  gnun- 
matical  peculiarities,  is  bejond  doabt.  Even  in 
our  own  times,  scholars  have  seemed  unwiUing 
altogether  to  abandon  the  legoid — how  at  the  £ui 
of  Oc4dh  goods  and  traffic — wants  and  profit- 
were  alike  neglected,  while  bards  coatended  amid 
their  listening  countrymen,  anxioufl  for  aucfa  a  ver 


will  show  that  they  ai-e  closely  allied  in  all  the ;  diet  as  should  entitle  their  lays  to  a  place  amoi^ 
most  important  peculiarities  of  gi-amraar  and  syn- 1  the  Moallakat,  the  ivoB^nara  of  the  Caaba,  oi 
tax,  as  well  as  in  their  store  of  origin.-il  words — the    nationsU  temple  at  3Iecca.     But  the  appearaoee  o: 


true  standard  in  linguistic  researehes.— t19.  The 
Chaldaic  paraphrases  of  Scripture  arc  exceedingly 
valuable  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  Jewish 
manners  and  customs,  and -the  meaning  of.  passages 
otherwise  obscure,  as  likewise  for  many  happy  ren- 
derings of  the  original  text.  But  they  ai-e  valuable 
also  on  higha-  i*easons — the  Christian  intei'pretation 
put  by  their  authors  on  controverted  passages. 
A  comparative  estimate  is  not  yet  attainable,  as 
to  what  in  Targumic  literatm-e  is  the  pure  expres- 
si<Hi  and  development  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  what 
is  of  foreign  growth.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Targums  and  kindred  wi-itings  are  of  considerable 
dogmatical  and  exegetical  value ;  and  a  similar  good 
work  has  been  effected  by  means  of  the  cognate 
dialect,  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac.  From  the 
3rd  to  the  9th  century,  Syriac  was  to  a  great  pai-t 
of  Asia — what  in  their  spheres  Hellenic  Greek  and 
mediaeval  Latin  have  respectively  been — the  one 
ecclesiastical  language  of  the  district  named. 

§§  20-24.  Arabic  Language. — Period  op 
Revival. — 20.  The  early  population  of  Arabia, 
its  antiquities  and  peculiai-ities,  have  been  de- 
scribed under  Arabia.  We  find  Arabia  occupied 
by  a  confluence  of  tribes,  the  leading  one  of  nn* 
doubted  Ishmaelitish  descent — the  others  of  the 
seed  or  lineage  of  Abraham,  and  blended  by  alli- 
ance, language,  neighbourhood,  and  habits.  Before 
these  any  aboriginal  inhabitants  mu5t  have  disap- 
peaied.  We  have  seen  that  the  peninsula  of  Arabia 
lay  in  the  track  of  Cushite  civilization,  in  its  sup- 
posed retura-course  towaixis  the  north-cast.  There 
may  now  be  found  abundant  illustration  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Himyaiitic  with  the  early  Shemitic ; 
and  the  language  of  the  Ehiiili  (or  Mahrah)  pre- 
sents us  with  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  dialect 
less   Arabic   than   Hebrew,    and    possessing   close 


Mohammed  put  an  end  for  a  season  to  GommeTa 
and  bardic  contests ;  nor  was  it  until  tho  work  o 
conquest  was  done  that  the  faithful  resumed  tb 
pursuits  of  peace.  The  earliest  reliable  relio  • 
Arabic  Hterature  are  only  fragmenta,  to  be  knoA 
in  what  has  come  down  to  us  of  pre>Islaiiute  con- 
positions.  And  various  arguments  have  been  pm 
tbrwanl  against  the  probability  of  the  present  fin 
of  these  remains  being  their  original  one.  Thiii 
obscurities,  it  is  contended,  are  less  those  of  agi 
than  of  individual  style,  while  their  oniformitj  oi 
language  is  at  variance  with  the  demonstrably  hli 
cultivation  and  ascendancy  of  the  Koreishite  dialect 
Another,  and  not  a  feeble  argument,  is  the  ntte 
absence  of  allusion  to  the  early  religion  of  thi 
Arabs.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  dcetdi  U 
toudi  upon  t^e  theolo^cal  teaching  of  the  KorB, 
its  objects,  sources,  merits,  or  deficiencies.  Bat  iti 
style  is  very  peculiar.  Assuming  that  it  repiewntJ 
the  best  forms  of  the  Koreishite  dialect  about  thi 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  we  may  say  of  tlx 
Koran,  that  its  linguistic  approached  its  rdigioa 
supremacy.  The  Koran  may  be  characteriaed  « 
marking  the  transition  from  versification  to  pntt 
from  jx>etry  to  eloquence. — 23.  With  reganl  to  tb 
value  of  Arabic  in  illustration,  two  different  jai^ 
ments  obtain.  According  to  one,  all  the  kzid 
riches  and  grammatical  varieties  of  the  Sbemitii! 
family  are  to  be  found  combined  in  the  Arabic— 
24.  Another  school  maintains  very  different  opinions 
The  comparatively  recent  date  (in  their  presesi 
fonn  at  least)  and  limited  amount  of  Arabic  n- 
mains  are  pleaded  against  its  claims  as  a  standari 
of  refeience  in  respect  of  the  Hebrew.  Its  verca! 
copiousness,  ebborate  mechanbra,  subtlety  ol 
thought,  wide  and  divei-sified  fields  of  literatnn: 
cannot  be  called  in  question.     But  it  is  urged  (aui 


affinity  with  the   Ghez,  or   Ethiopian. — 21.   The  }  colourably)  that  its  riches  are  not  all  pore  metal 


affinity  of  the  Ghez  (Cush  ?  the  saci-ed  language 
of  Ethiopia)  with  the  Shemitic  has  been  long  re- 
marked. In  its  lexical  peculiarities,  the  Ghez  is 
said  to  resemble  the  Aramaic,  in  its  grammatical 
the  Arabic.  The  alphabet  is  very  curious,  differing 
from  Shemitic  alphabets  in  the  number,  oixier,  and 


name  and  fonn  of  the  letters,  by  the  direction  of  disputed. 


and  that  no  gieat  attention  to  etymology  has  bea 
evinced  by  native  writere  on  the  language.  Ub- 
doubtedly  schools  such  as  that  of  Albeit  Schnltat 
(d.  1730)  have  unduly  exalted  the  value  of  Arsbi 
in  illustration  ;•  but  in  what  may  be  designated  t 
the  field  of  lower  criticism  its  importance  cannot  b 


the  writing,  and  especially  by  the  form  of  vowel  nota- 
tion.— 22.  Internal  evidence  demonstrates  that  the 
Arabic  language,  at  the  time  when  it  first  appears 
on  the  field  of  history,  was  being  gradually  developed 
in  its  remote  and  barren  peninsular  home.  A  well- 
known  legend  speaks  of  the  present  Arabic  language 
as  being  a  fusion  of  different  dialects,  effected  by 
the  tribe  of  Koreish  settled  round  Mecca,  and  the 
reputed  wai'dens  of  the  Caaba.  In  any  case,  the 
pjiramount  purity  of  the  Koreishite  dialect  is  as- 
serted by  Arabic  writers  on  grammai*.  But  the 
recognition  of  the  Koran,  as  tiie  ultimate  standard 
iti  linguistic  as  in  religions  matters,  established  in 
Arabic  judgment  the  superior  purity  of  the  Ko- 
reishite dialect.     That  the  Arabs  possessed  a  litera- 


§§  25-32.  Structure  op  the  Shemitic  La5 
GUAGES. — 25.  The  question  as  to  wbetha*  aa] 
large  amount  of  primitives  in  tlie  Shemitic  Iw 
guages  is  fairly  deducible  from  imitation  of  rounds 
has  been  answered  very  differently  by  high  authori 
ties.  Gesenius  thought  instances  of  ononiat(^)0«d 
very  rare  in  e\tint  remains,  although  probabli 
more  numerous  at  an  early  period.  HoffmaDni 
judgment  is  the  same,  in  respect  of  Western  Ar» 
maic.  On  the  other  hand,  Renan  qualifies  his  ad* 
mission  of  the  identity  of  numerous  Shemitic  and 
Japhetian  primitives  by  a  suggestion  that  these,  tts 
the  most  part,  may  be  a.ssigned  to  biliteral  words, 
originating  in  the  imitation  of  the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  sounds.      But  more  probably  "tbe 
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•460  or  500  roots  which  remain  as  the  constituent 
•elements  in  different  families  of  languages  are  not 
interjections,  nor  are  they  imitations.     They  are 
j)kon€iic  types,  prodaced  by  a  power  inherent  in 
human  nature." — 26.  The  deeply  curious  inquiiy, 
as  to  the  extent  of  affinity  still  discernible  between 
Shemitic  and  Japhetian  roots,  belongs  to  another 
article.    Nothing  in  the  Scripture  which  bears  upon 
the  subject  can  be  fidrly  pleaded  against  such  an 
affinity  being  possible.    But  in  treating  the  Shemitic 
languages  in  connexion  with  Scripture,  it  is  most 
prt^ent  to  turn  away  from  this  tempting  field  of  in- 
quiry to  the  consideration  of  the  simple  elements — 
the  primitiTes — the  true  base  of  eveiy  language,  in 
that  these  rather  than  the  mechanism  of  grammar 
are  to  be  regarded  as  exponents  of  internal  spirit 
and   character. — 27.  Humboldt   has  named   two 
TCry  remarlcable  points  of  diflerenoe  between  the 
Japhetian   and  Shemitic   language-families.     The 
first  peculiarity  is  the  tiiliteral  root  (as  the  lan- 
guage is  at  present  known) — the  second  the  expres- 
aioQ  of  significations  by  consonants,  and  relcUions 
by   Towels — both   forming   part    of  the    flexions 
within  words,  so  remarkable  in  the  Shemitic  family. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  same  scholar,  the  prevalent  tri- 
literal  root  was  substituted  for  an  earlier  or  biliteral, 
as  leing  found  impracticable  and  obscure  in  use. 
Traces  of  this  survive  in  the  rudest,  or  Aranuuc, 
branch,  where  wliat  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable, 
in  the  Hebrew  forms  two,  and  in  the  moi-e  elabo- 
late  Arabic  three — e.g.  ktal,  katal,  katala.     It  is 
seedless  to  say    that  much  has  been  written  on 
the  question  of  this  peculiaiity  being  original  or 
aeoondary.      A  writer  among  ourselves  has  thuf 
atated  the  case : — '*  An  uniform  root-formation  by 
three  letters  or  two  syllables  developed  itself  out  of 
the  original  monosyllabic  state  by  the  addition  of  a 
third  letter.      This  tendency  to  enlai-gement  pre- 
aents  itself  in  the  Indo-Germanic  also:  but  there 
ia  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  monosyllabic 
roots  remain  besides  those  that  have  been  enlarged, 
while  in  the  other  they  have  almost  disappeared." 
In  this  judgment  most  will  agree. — 28.  We  now 
approach  a  question  of  great  interest.     Was  the  art 
<^  writing  invented  by  Moses  and  his  contempo- 
xirieB,  or  from  what  source  did  the  Hebrew  nation 
acquire  it  ?     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  art 
<if  writing  was  known  to  the  Israelites  in  the  time 
of  Moses.     Great  difierence  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
as  to  which  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  may  justly 
<^aiin  the  invention  of  letters.     As  has  been  said, 
the  award  to  the  Phoenicians,  so  long  unchallenged, 
la  now  practically  set  aside.      A  more  probable 
theory  would  ^eem  that  which  represents  letters  as 
having  passed  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Hebrews.     Either  people  may  have  ac- 
•  quired  this  aocoropli:ihment  from  the  same  source, 
at  the  same  time  and  independently— or  one  may 
hare  preceded  the  other,  and  subsequently  impaired 
the  acquisition.     As  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
.^phabeLs  do  correspond,  and  the  character  is  less 
Phoenician  than  Hebrew,  the  latter  people  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  fii-st  possessors  of  this  accom- 
plishment, and  to  have  imparted  it  subsequently  to 
the  Phoenicians.     The  theory  (now  almost  passed 
into  a  general  belief)  of  an  early  uniform  language 
-orenpreading  the  range  of  countries  comprehended 
in  Gen.  x.,  serves  to  illustrate  this  question.     Ao- 
•cording  to  the  elaborate  analysis  of  Lepsius,  the 
original  alphabet  of  the  language-family,  of  which 
•the  Shemitic  formed  a  part,  stood  as  follows : — 


nVdb  GuitmnU.      LMal$.    Guttyrah.      DimlaU. 

Aleph  =  A    .    Beth  +  Gimel  +  Dsleth  : 
He  =  E+l    .    Vav  +  Hetb    +  Tcth 
Gbaln=0  +  u    Pe     +  Koph  +  Tsu 
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As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  more  de- 
licate, the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nun,  were  appa- 
i-ently  interposed  as  the  third  row,  with  the  original 
S,  Ssunech,  from  which  were  derived  Zain,  Tsaddi, 
and  Shin-— Caph  (soft  k),  from  its  limited  functions, 
is  apparently  of  later  growth  ;  and  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  Hesh,  in  many  languages,  is  demonstrably 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  as  distinguished  from 
the  kindred  sound  Lamed.  In  the  one  letter  yet  to 
be  mentioned^Tod — as  in  Knph  and  Lamed,  the 
same  scholar  finds  i-emains  of  tlie  ancient  vowel 
strokes,  which  carry  us  back  to  the  early  sjlla- 
baria.  whose  existence  lie  maintains  with  great  force 
and  learning. — 29.  The  hii>tory  of  the  formation  of 
the  written  characters  among  the  Hebrews  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Writing.  The  history  of 
the  characters,  ordinarily  used  in  the  Syrinc  (or 
W^estem)  branch  of  the  Aranuuc  family,  is  blended 
with  that  of  those  used  in  Judea.  Like  the  square 
diaracters,  they  were  derived  from  tlie  old  Phoeni- 
cian, but  passed  through  some  intermediate  stages. 
The  first  variety  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
Estrangelo— a  heavy  cumbrous  character  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  <rrpoyY6\os,  but  more 
probably  from  two  Arabic  words  signifying  the 
writing  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  to  be  found  in  use  in  the 
very  oldest  documents.  Concurrently  with  this, 
are  traces  of  the  enstenoe  of  a  smaller  and  more 
cursive  character,  very  much  resembling  it.  There 
are  also  other  varieties,  slightly  differing — the  Nes- 
torian  for  example — but  that  in  ordinary  use,  is  the 
Peshito= simple  (or  lineal  according  to  some).  Its 
origin  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  probably  may  be 
assigned  to  the  7  th  century  of  our  era.  The  his- 
toiy  of  the  Arabic  language  has  another  peculiai* 
feature,  beyond  its  excessive  puiism,  which  has 
been  alluded  to,  at  first  sight,  so  singular  amcng 
the  dwellers  in  the  desert.  Until  a  comparatively 
short  time  before  the  days  of  Mohammed,  the  art 
of  writing  appears  to  have  been  practically  un- 
known. For  the  Himyarites  guarded  with  jealous 
care  their  own  peculiar  character — the  '*  musnnd,*' 
or  elevated ;  in  itself  unfitted  for  general  use.  Pos- 
sibly different  tribes  might  have  possessed  approaches 
to  written  characters ;  but  about  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century,  the  heavy  cumbrous  Cufic  cha^ 
i-acter  (so  called  from  Cufa,  the  city  where  it  was 
most  early  used)  appears  to  have  been  generally 
adopted.  It  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Muramar-Ibn  Murrat,  a  native  of  Babvlonian  Irak. 
— 30.  As  in  the  Hebi-ew  and  Aramaic  branches,  so 
in  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  various 
causes  rendered  desirable  the  introduction  of  dia- 
critical signs  and  vowel  points,  which  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  our  era — 
not  however  without  considerable  opposition  at  the 
outset,  from  Shemitic  dislike  of  innovation,  and  ad- 
dition to  the  roll  of  instruction  already  complete  in 
itself.  At  first  a  simple  mai'k  or  stroke,  like  Uie 
diacritical  line  in  the  Samaritan  MSS.,  was  adopted 
to  mark  unusual  significations.  A  further  and 
more  advanced  stage,  like  the  diacritical  points  of 
the  Aramaic,  was  the  employment  of  a  point  ciboce 
the  line  to  express  sounds  of  a  high  land,  like  a 
and  0— one  behtc  for  feebler  and  lower  ones  like  t 
and  e — and  a  third  in  the  centre  of  the  letters  for 
those  of  a  hai'sher  kind,  as  distinguished  from  the 
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other  two. — 31.  The  reverence  of  the  Jews,   for 
their  sacred  wiitings,  would  have  been  outraged  by 
any  attempts  to  introduce  an  authoritative  system 
of  inteii>ivtation   at  variance  with  existing  ones. 
To  rciluce  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  authori- 
tative and  intelligible  uniformity  was  the  object  of 
the  Masoretej,  by  means  of  a  system  of  vowels  and 
accents.     Of  the  names  of  the  inventors,  or   the 
exact  time  of  their  introduction,  nothing  ran  be 
stated  with  ceitainty.     Their  use  prolwibly  began 
about  the  sixtli  century,  and  appears  to  have  been 
completed  about  the  tenth.     The  system  has  been 
earned  out  with  far  greater  minuteness  in  the  He- 
brew, than  in  the  two  sister  dialects.     The  Arabic 
grammarians  did  not  proceed  beyond  three  signs  for 
a,  t,  u ;  the  Syriac  added  e  and  a,  which  they  re- 
presented  by   figures   borrowed  from    the   Greek 
alphabet,  not  very  much  altered.     Connected  with 
this  is  the  system  of  accents,  which  is  involved  in 
the  same  obscurity  of  origin.     But  it  beai-s  rather 
on  the  relation  of  words  and  the  members  of  sen- 
tences, than  on  the  consti-uction  of  individual  words. 
— 32.  A  comparison  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  as 
known  to  us,  presents  them  as  very  unevenly  de- 
veloped.    In  their  present  form  the  Arabic  is  un- 
doubtedly the  richest:   but  it  would  have  been 
rivalled  by  the  Hebrew  had  a  career  been  vouch- 
safed equally  long  and  favourable  to  this  latter. 

Shem'iiel.  1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  apix)inted  from 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxiv.  20).— 2.  Samuel  the  prophet  (\  Chr. 
vi.  33").^^.  Son  of  Tola,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

SheXL  A  place  mentioned  only  in  1  Siim.  vii. 
32.     Nothing  is  known  of  it. 

Shen'aiar.  Son  of  Salathiel,  or  Shealtiel  (1  Chr. 
iii.  18).^ 

Sheni'r.  This  name  occui-s  in  Deut.  iii.  9; 
Ciuit.  iv.  8.  It  is  an  inaccui-nte  equi\'alcnt  for 
the  Hebrew  Senir^  the  Amorite  name  for  Moimt 
Hermon.     [Senir.] 

Shepha'm.  A  place  mentioned  only  in  the  spe- 
cification by  Moses  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  10, 11).  The  ancitnit 
interpreters  (Tai-g.  Pseudojon. ;  Saadiah)  render  the 
name  by  Apameia;  but  it  seems  unceitain  whether 
by  this  they  intend  the  Greek  city  of  that  name  on 
the  Orontes,  50  miles  below  Antioch,  oi  whether 
they  use  it  as  a  synonym  of  Banias  or  Dan,  as 
Schwarz  affirms.  No  trace  of  the  name  appeai-s, 
however,  in  that  dii-ection. 

Shephatld'ah.  A  Benjamite,  father  of  Me- 
siiULLAM  6  (I  Chr.  ii.  8).  The  name  is  propeilv 
SiiEPHATlAH,  as  in  the  ed.  of  1611. 

Shephati'alL  1.  The  fiah  son  of  David  by  his 
wife  Abital  (2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3).— 2.  The 
family  of  Shephatiah,  372  in  number,  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  4;  Neh.  vii.  9).  A 
sec«>nd  detachment  of  eighty,  with  Zebadiah  at  their 
head,  came  up  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  8).— 3.  The 
family  of  anotlier  Shephatiah  were  axnong  the 
children  of  Solomon's  servants,  who  came  up  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ;  Neh.  vii.  59).— 4.  A  de- 
scendant of  Perez,  or  Phai-ez,  the  son  of  Judah, 
and  ancestor  of  Athaiah  (Neh.  xi.  4).— 6.  The  son 
of  Mattnn  ;  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  coun- 
selled Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremi.ih  in  the  dungeon 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1).— 6.  The  Haruphite.  or  Hari- 
phite,  one  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  joined 
David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).— 7. 
Son  of  Mjuichah,  and  chief  of  the  Simeonites  in  the 


reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxrii.  16).— S.  Sod  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

Shepherd.  In  a  nomadic  state  of  society  everi 
man,  from  the  sheikh  down  to  the  slave,  is  mon 
or  less  a  shepherd.  The  pn^enitori  of  the  Jc«: 
in  the  patriai-chal  age  were  nomads,  and  thej 
history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pastoral  life.  Tbeoccap 
ation  of  tending  the  flocks  was  undertaken,  no 
only  by  the  sons  of  wealthy  chie&  (Gen.  xxx.  29  £ 
xxxvii.  12  if.),  but  even  by  their  daoghtcn  (Go 
zxix.  6  fl. ;  Ex.  ii.  19).  The  Egyptian  c^itivit 
did  much  to  implant  a  love  of  settled  abode,  an 
consequently  we  tind  the  tribes  which  gtill  retame 
a  taste  for  shepherd  life  selecting  their  own  qnartt] 
apai-t  from  their  brethren  in  the  TnujoidaBi 
district  (Num.  xxxii.  1  fi'.).  Henceforward  in  Fi 
lestine  Proper  the  shepherd  held  a  subordinate  poc 
t  ion .  1'he  office  of  the  Eastern  shepherd,  as  describe 
in  the  Bible,  was  attended  with  much  hardshi| 
and  even  danger.  He  was  exposed  to  the  extrenn 
of  heat  and  cold  (Gen.  zzxL  40) ;  his  food  frequestl 
consisted  of  the  precarious  supplies  afforded  b 
nature,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  *'  sycunore "  c 
Egyptian  fig  (Am.  vii.  14),  the  "husks"  of  th 
carob-tree  (Luke  xv.  16),  and  perchance  the  IogosI 
and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Baptist  f  Htn 
iii.  4) ;  he  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  wH 
beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger  species,  such  i 
lions,  wolves,  panthers,  and  beai-s  (I  Sam.  z vii. 34 
Is.  xzxi.  4 ;  Jer.  v.  6;  Am.  iii.  12);  nor  was  li 
fiec  from  the  risk  of  robbers  or  pi^edatory  hoidc 
(Gen.  xxzi.  39).  To  meet  these  various  foci  tii 
shepherd's  equipment  consisted  of  the  iblknria 
articles :  —  a  mantle,  made  probably  of  shccpib 
with  the  fleece  on,  which  he  tunied  iniideooti 
cold  weather,  as  implied  in  the  oomparison  in  Ja 
xliii.  12  (cf.  Juv.  xiv.  187) ;  a  scrip  or  wmUet,  on 
taining  a  small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40) 
a  sling,  which  is  still  the  favourite  weapon  of  tl) 
Bedouin  shepherd  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  40)  ;  and,  lastly, 
statf,  which  sen*ed  the  double  purpose  of  a  we^ 
against  foes,  and  a  crook  for  the  management  i 
the  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40  ;  Ps.  xxiii.  4  ;  Zech.  xi.  7 
If  the  shephei-d  was  at  a  distance  from  his  hon 
he  was  pit>vided  with  a  lizht  tent  (Cant.  i.  8 ;  J« 
XXXV.  7),  the  removal  of  which  was  easily  ^ecte 
(Is.  xxxviii.  12).  In  ceiiain  localities,  moreove 
towers  were  eiected  for  the  double  purpose  of  spjio 
an  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  protecting  the  Hods 
such  towers  were  erected  by  Uzziah  and  Jothu 
(2  Chr.  XX vi.  10,  xxvii.  4),  while  their  existence  i 
earlier  times  is  testified  by  the  name  Migdal-U 
(Gen.  XXXV.  21,  A.  V.  **  tower  of  Edar  ;*'  Mk.  ii 
8.  A.  V.  «  tower  of  the  flock'*).  The  it>utine  < 
the  sliepherd's  duties  appears  to  have  been  as  fo 
lows: — in  the  morning  he  led  forth  his  flock  trpi 
the  fold  (John  x.  4),  which  he  did  by  going  betbi 
them  and  calling  to  Uiem,  as  is  still  usual  io  tli 
Yj\si ;  anived  at  the  pasturage,  he  watdied  the  tkx 
with  the  assistince  of  dogs  (Job  xxx.  1).  aoc 
should  any  sheep  stray,  he  had  to  search  for  J 
until  he  found  it  (Ez.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Luke  xv.  4);  h 
supplied  them  with  water,  either  at  a  runnic 
sti-eam  or  at  troughs  attached  to  wells  (Geo.  xxis 
7,  xxx.  38  ;  Ex.  ii.  16 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  2> ;  at  evening k 
brought  them  back  to  the  fold,  and  i^edcooed  then 
to  see  that  none  were  missing,  by  paasiog  tJMC 
"  under  the  rod "  as  they  entered  the  doer  of  tlw 
endosure  (Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Ez.  xx.  37),  cbeckiD| 
each  sheep  as  it  passed,  by  a  motion  <^theba.'i: 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  13);  and,  finally,  he  i^-atche!  theci>- 


trance  of  the  fola  throi]<rhout  the  night,  acting  as 
^jorter  (John  x.  3).  The  shepherd's  office  thus 
'  i^nired  great  watchfulness,  particularly  by  night 
(Luke  ii.  8;  cf,  Nah.  iii.  18).  It  also  required 
tenderness  towards  the  young  and  feeble  (Is.  xl.  11), 
particularly  in  driving  them  to  and  from  the  pas- 
turage (Gen.  xxxiii.  13).  In  large  establishments 
there  were  rarious  gi:ades  of  shepherds,  the  highest 
-being  styled  "rulers"  (Gen.  xlvii.  6),  or  "chief 
shepherds  "  (1  Pet.  v.  4) :  in  a  royal  household  the 
title  of  abbir,  "  mighty,"  was  bestowed  on  the  per- 
«>n  who  held  the  post  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7).  The  hatred 
of  the  Egyptians  towards  shephcitis  (Gen.  xlvi.  34) 
vnay  hare  been  mainly  due  to  their  contempt  for 
the  sheep  itself,  which  appeal's  to  have  been  valued 
neither  for  food  nor  genei'ally  for  sacrifice,  the  only 
•district  where  they  were  oflei*ed  being  about  the 
Natron  lakM.  It  may  have  been  inci'eased  by  the 
memory  of  the  Shephei-d  invasion. 

Shephi'.  Son  of  Shobal,  of  the  sons  of  Seir  (1 
•Ohr.  i.  40).  Called  also  Shepho  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
23). 

She'plio.  The  same  as  Siiephi  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
23). 

Slieph'nphaa.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bela  the  first- 
l>om  of  Boijamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  5).  His  name  is 
«lso  written  Shephupiiam  (A.  V.  "  Shupliam," 
Num.  xxri.  39),  Shuppim  j;1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15), 
and  MUPPIK  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).     [Moppim.] 

Slie'zah.  Danghter  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii. 
24),  and  foundress  of  the  two  Beth-liorons,  and  of 
Uzzbn-Sherau. 

Shevebi'ah.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  of 
the  fiimily  of  Mnhli  the  son  of  Merari  (Ezr.  viii. 
18,  24).  Whoi  Ezra  read  the  Law  to  the  people, 
Sherd>iah  was  amoDg  the  Levites  who  assisted  him 
(Ndi.  viii.  7).  He  took  part  in  the  psalm  of  con- 
fesnon  and  thanksgiving  which  was  sung  at  the  so- 
lemn &st  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Neh.  ix.  4, 
b\  and  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
12).  He  is  again  mentioned  ns  among  the  chief  of 
the  Invites  who  belonged  to  the  choir  (Neh.  xii. 

e,  24). 

Slieir'eth.  Son  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh 
by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

Shere'nr.  Properly  "Sharezer;"  one  of  the 
messengers  sent  in  the  fourth  yeaf  of  Darius  by 
the  people  who  had  returned  from  the  Captivity  to 
Inquire  ooncemiug  fasting  in  the  tifth  month  (Zech. 
Tii.  2).    [Reoemhelech.] 

ffllA'lhaeh  is  a  term  which  occurs  only  in  Jere- 
miah (xxv.  26,  li.  41),  who  evidently  uses  it  as  a 
ffynonym  either  for  Babylon  or  for  Babylonia.  Ac^ 
cording  to  some  commentaton>,  it  represents  '*  Ba- 
bel '*  on  a  principle  well  known  to  the  later  Jews — 
the  substitution  of  letters  according  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  alphabet,  counting  backtcarda  fiom  the 
last  letter,  ibr  those  which  hold  the  same  numeriail 
jxmtion,  counting  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  may 
well  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  fanciful  practice 
is  as  old  as  Jeremiah.  Sir  H.  Hawlitison  has  ob- 
«enred  that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Abraham,  Ur  (or  Hur),  **  micht  have  been  read  in 
one  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylon  as  Shishaki.** 
Sheshach  may  stand  for  Ur,  Ur  ituelf,  the  old  capital, 
being  taken  to  lepresent  the  country. 

Shfltha'L  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22)  and  weie  driven 
thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  the  head  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  14 ;  Judg.  i.  lo). 
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Sheslut'lL  A  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  the  son 
of  Heiiwn  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  34,  35). 

Sheshbu'iar.  The  Chaldean  or  Persian  name 
given  to  Zerubbabel,  in  Ezr.  i.  8,  11,  v.  14,  16; 
1  Ksdr.  ii.  12,  15.  The  Jewish  tradition  tliat 
Sheshbazzar  is  Daniel,  is  utterly  without  weight. 
[Zerubbabel.] 

Bheth.  1.  The  patriarch  Seth  (1  Chr.  i.  1).— 
2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxiv.  17,  the  Heb.  Sheth 
is  rendered  as  a  proper  name,  but  therc  is  reason  to 
regard  it  as  an  appellative,  and  to  translate,  in!>tead 
of"  the  sons  of  Sheth,"  "  the  sons  of  tumult,"  the 
wild  warriors  of  Moab  (comp.  Jer.  zlviii.  45). 

Shetha'r  (Pers.  *'astar").  One  of  tlie  seven 
princes  of  Persia  and  Media,  who  had  access  to  the 
king's  presence,  and  were  the  first  men  in  the  king- 
dom, in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  i.  14). 

SheHuur-Bomai  (Pers.  *'star  of  splendour'*). 
A  Persian  officer  of  i:ank,  having  a  command  in  the 
province  **  on  this  side  the  river "  under  Tatnai 
the  satrap,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  ( Ezr. 
▼.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13).  He  joined  with  Tatnai  and  the 
Apharsachites  in  trying  to  obstruct  the  piogress 
of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  21erubbabel,  tuid  in 
writing  a  letter  to  Darius,  of  which  a  copy  is  pre- 
served in  Ezr.  v.  As  r^ards  the  name  Shethar^ 
boznai,  it  sc^ns  to  be  certainly  Persian.  The  tint 
element  of  it  appears  as  tlie  name  Shethar,  one  of 
the  seven  Persian  princes  in  Esth.  i.  14.  The  whole 
name  is  not  unlike  Sati-barzanes,  a  Persian  in  the 
time  of  Artaxei-xes  Mnemon  (Ctesias,  57). 

She'va.  1.  The  scribe  or  royal  secretary  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  He  is  called  elsewhere 
Seiuiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  Shisma  (1  K.  iv.  3), 
and  Shavsiia  (1  Chr.  xvi.  18).— 2.  Son  of  Caleb 
ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chr. 
ii.  49). 

Shew  Bread.  (Ex.  xxv.  30,  xxxv.  13,  xxxix. 
36,  &c.),  liteially  "  bi^ad  of  the  face"  or  **  faces." 
Within  the  Ark  it  was  directed  that  there  should 
be  a  table  of  shittim  wood,  i.  e.  acacia,  two  cubits 
in  length,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half 
in  height,  overlaid  with  puie  gold,  and  **  having  a 
golden  crown  to  the  border  thereof  round  about," 
I.  €,  a  border  or  list,  in  order,  as  we  may  suppose,  to 
hinder  that  which  was  placed  on  it  from  by  any 
accident  falling  off.  The  further  description  of 
this  table  will  be  found  in  Ex.  xxv.  23-30,  and  a 
representation  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Herodian 
Temple  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  bas- 
reliets  within  the  Ardi  of  Titus.  The  accuracy  of 
this  may,  as  is  obvious,  be  tnisted.  It  exhibits  one 
striking  ooiTespondencc  with  the  prescriptions  in 
Exodus.  We  there  find  the  following  wqrds :  **  and 
thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a  boi-der  of  a  handbi'eadth 
round  about."  In  tlie  sculpture  of  the  Arch  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  slaves  who  is  cariying  the 
Table,  and  the  bolder,  are  of  about  equal  breadth. 
It  was  thought  by  Philo  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
that  the  Table  was  a  symbol  of  the  world,  its  four 
sides  or  legs  typifying  the  four  seasons.  In  2  Chr. 
iv.  19  we  have  mention  of  **  the  tables  whereon  the 
shew  bread  was  set,"  and  at  ver.  8  we  read  of  So- 
lomon making  ten  tables.  The  table  of  the  second 
Temple  was  carried  away  by  Autiochus  Epiphanes 
(1  Maoc.  i.  22),  and  a  new  one  made  at  the  refur- 
nishing of  the  sanctuary  under  Judas  Maccabocus 
(1  Mace.  iv.  40).  Afterwards  Ptolemy  Phila- 
dclphus  pi'esented  a  magnificent  table.  The  Table 
stood  in  the  sanctuary  together  with  the  seven- 
brauched    candlestick    and  the  altar  of  incense. 
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Evei7  Sabbath  twelve  newly-baked  loaves  were  put 
on  it  in  two  rows,  six  in  each,  und  sprinkled  with 
incense,  where  they  remained  till  the  following  Sab- 
bath. Then  they  were  replaced  by  twelve  new 
ones,  the  incense  was  burned,  and  they  were  eaten 
by  the  priests  in  the  Holy  Place,  out  of  which  they 
might  not  be  removed.  Besides  these,  the  Shew- 
bread  Table  was  adorned  with  dishes,  spoons,  bowls, 
&c.,  which  were  of  pure  gold  (Ex.  xxv.  29).  The 
number  of  loaves  (twelve)  is  considei-ed  by  Philo 
and  Josephus  to  represent  the  twelve  months.  If 
there  was  sudi  a  reference,  it  must  smely  have 
been  quite  subordinate  to  that  which  is  obvious  at 
once.  The  twelve  loaves  plainly  answer  to  the 
twelve  tribes  (compare  llev.  xxii.  2).  But,  taking 
this  for  granted,  we  have  still  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there  is  none  which  is  left 
in  Scriptui-e  so  wholly  unexplained.  But,  although 
unexplained,  it  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  solemn  appointments  of  the  sanctuary 
(comp.  2  Chr.  xiii.  10,  11).  In  this  absence  of 
explanation  of  that  which  is  yet  regarded  as  so 
solemn,  we  have  but  to  seek  whether  the  names 
bestowed  on  and  the  rites  connected  with  the  shew- 
bread  will  lead  us  to  some  apprehension  of  its 
meaning.  The  first  name  we  find  given  it  is  obvi- 
ously the  dominant  one,  lechem  pAnim,  **  bread  of 
the  face  or  faces."  We  have  used  the  words  face 
or  faces  f  for  pdnim,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  exists 
only  in  the  plural,  and  is  therefore  applied  equally 
to  the  face  of  one  person  and  of  many.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  meaning,  it  continually  beai-s  the 
secondary  one  of  presence.  The  pdntm^  therefore, 
or  Pi-escnce,  is  that  not  of  the  people  but  of  God. 
But  in  what  sense  ?  Spencer  and  others  consider  it 
bread  oflered  to  God  as  was  the  Minchah,  a  sym- 
bolical meal  for  God  somewhat  answering  to  a 
heathen  Lectistemium,  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
this  meaning  in  the  recorded  appointments.  Biihr 
remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  phrase  pdnim  is 
applied  solely  to  the  table  and  the  bread,  not  to  the 
other  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  the  altju-  of  in- 
cense, or  the  golden  candlestick.  There  is  something 
therefore  peculiar  to  the  foi-mer  which  is  denoted 
by  the  title.  Of  the  Ansjel  of  God's  Presence  it  is 
said  that  God*s  "  Name  is  in  Him*'  (Ex.  xxiii.  20). 
The  Presence  and  the  Name  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  equivalent.  Both,  in  reference  to  their  context, 
indicate  the  manifestation  of  God  to  His  creatures. 
Hence,  as  Name  stands  for  He  or  Himself,  so  Face 
for  Person:  to  see  the  Face,  for,  to  see  the  Pei-son. 
The  Bread  of  the  Face  is  therefore  that  bread 
through  which  God  is  seen,  that  is,  with  the  parti- 
cipation o&which  the  seeing  of  God  is  bound  up, 
or  through  the  pailicipation  of  which  man  attains 
the  sight  of  God.  Whence  it  follows  tliat  we  have 
not  to  think  of  bi-ead  merely  <is  such,  as  the  means 
of  nourisliing  the  bodily  life,  but  as  spiritual  food, 
as  a  means  of  appropriating  and  retaining  that  life 
which  consists  in  seeing  the  fiice  of  God. 

BhibTwIeth,  Judg.  xii.  G.  The  Hebrew  woi-d 
which  the  Gileadites  under  Jephtliah  made  use  of 
at  the  passages  of  the  Jordan,  aller  a  victoiy  over  tiie 
Ephraimites,  to  tost  the  pionunciation  of  the  sound 
sh  by  thojv»  who  wishetl  to  cross  over  the  river.  The 
Ephraimites,  it  would  appear,  in  their  dialect  sub- 
stituted for  sh  the  simple  sound  s;  and  the  Gilead- 
ites, regai-ding  every  one  who  failed  to  pronounce 
M  as  an  Ephraimite  ami  therefore  an  enemy,  put 
him  to  death  accordingly.  The  woiil  "  Shibboleth," 
which  has  now  a  second  life  in  the  Enirlish  lansua^e 
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in  a  new  signification,  has  two  meoningi  in  Hebrew : 
1st,  an  ear  of  com ;  2ndly,  a  stream  or  flood  (Pi. 
Ixix.  2,  15) :  and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  mse 
that  this  particular  woH  suggested  itsdf  to  the 
Gileadites,  the  Jordan  being  a  rapid  nrer.  There 
is  no  mystery  in  Uiis  poilicular  word.  Any  word 
beginning  wiUi  the  sound  sh  would  have  answered 
equally  well  as  a  test. 

Shib'mah  (properly  Sibmah).  One  of  the  pboe» 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken  powmiwi 
of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xzxiL 
38).  It  is  probably  the  same  with  Shebam,  t.  e. 
Sebam. 

Shio'ron.  One  of  the  landmarks  at  the  vefien 
end  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Joeh.  xr.  11, 
only).  It  lay  between  Ekron  {Akin)  and  Jabned 
(Yebna),  the  poi-t  at  which  the  boondary  ran  to 
the  sea.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  dboprend 
between  these  two  places,  which  are  bardy  fim 
miles  apart. 

ShiAld  {isinndh,  mAgin^  ihekt,  sdcIiirAh),  Tht 
three  first  of  the  Hebrew  terms  quoted  hare  bcci 
ali-eady  noticed  under  the  head  of  Asms,  where  il 
is  stated  that  the  tzinn&h  was  a  large  oblong  dikU 
or  target,  covering  the  whole  body ;  that  the  ut&gh 
was  a  small  round  or  oval  shield ;  and  that  the  teni 
sheiet  is  of  doubtful  import,  applying  to  some  ons- 
mentnl  piece  of  armour.  To  these  we  may  add 
sSchSrAht  a  poetical  term  occurring  only  in  IV^ 
xci.  4.  The  ordinary  shield  consisted  of  a  ftaaie- 
work  of  wood  covered  with  leather ;  it  thus  ad- 
mitted of  being  burnt  (Ez.  xxxix.  9).  The  mdgh 
was  frequently  cased  with  metal,  either  bnai  or 
copper ;  its  appeai:anoe  in  this  case  resembled  gold, 
when  the  sun  shone  on  it  (I  Mace.  ri.  39),  and  ti 
this,  rather  than  to  tlie  practice  of  smearing  faked 
on  Uie  shield,  we  may  refer  the  redness  noticed  hf 
Nahum  (ii.  3).  The  surfiice  of  the  shield  was  bpt 
bright  by  the  application  of  oil,  as  implied  in  k 
xxi.  5 ;  hence  Saul's  shield  is  described  as  *'  not 
anointed  with  oil  '*  t.  e.  dusty  and  gory   (2 


i.  21).  Oil  would  be  as  useful  for  the  metal  as  for 
the  leatlier  shield,  lu  order  to  preserve  it  fromthr 
effects  of  weather,  the  shield  was  kept  covend. 
except  in  actual  conflict  (Is.  xxii.  G).  The  shield 
was  worn  on  the  lefl  arm,  to  which  it  was  attached 
by  a  strap.  Shields  of  state  w^ere  covered  with 
beaten  gold.  Solomon  made  such  for  use  in  reli- 
gious processions  (1  K.  x.  16,  17).  Shields  wen 
suspended  about  public  buildings  for  ornamental  par> 
poses  (1  K.  X.  17  ;  1  Mace.  iv.  .'>7,  vi.  2).  In  th« 
metaphorical  language  of  the  Bible  the  shield  geocP' 
ally  represents  the  protwtion  of  God  (  c,  g,  ft.  ul 
3,  xxviii.  7) ;  but  in  Ps.  xlvii.  9  it  is  applied  ts 
earthly  rulers,  and  in  Eph.  vi.  16,  to  faith. 

Shiggai'on,  Ps.  vii.  1.  A  particular  kind  ot 
Psalm  ;  the  specific  character  of  which  is  now  not 
known.  In  the  singular  numl^er  the  word  ocran 
nowhere  in  Hebrew,  except  in  the  inscription  of  the 
7th  Psaloi.  In  the  inscription  to  the  Ode  of  tbf 
Prophet  Habakkuk  iii.  t,thc  wonl  occurs  in  the  plund 
number;  but  the  phrase  in  which  it  stands  '*'d/ 
s/it(jt/6n6th'*  is  deemed  almost  unanimously,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  modem  Hebrew  scholars  to  meaD 
"  af^er  the  manner  of  the  Shiggaion,"  and  to  be 
merelv  a  direction  as  to  the  kind  of  musical  met- 
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sures  by  which  the  ode  was  to  be  aoooropanied. 
Gesenius  and  Fiirst,  s,  c,  concur  in  dcnving  it  frans 
shiijgdh,  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  extoUia^ 
with  pi-aises ;  and  they  ju>tify  this  derivation  ky 
kindred  Syi'iac  words.     Shiggaion  would  thus 
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a  hymn  or  psalm ;  but  its  specific  meaning,  if  it 
has  any,  as  applicable  to  the  7th  Psalm,  would 
continue  unknown.  £w:ild,  Rodiger,  and  Delitzsch 
deiiye  it  from  shdgdh^  in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as 
from  wine,  and  consider  the  word  to  be  somewhat 
equiTalent  to  a  dithyrambus ;  while  De  Wette,  Lee, 
and  Hitzig,  interpret  the  woid  ns  a  psalm  of  lamen- 
tation, or  a  psalm  in  disti'ess,  as  derived  from  Arabic. 
Hupfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  conjectures  that  shig- 
gaion  is  identical  with  higgaion  Ps.  ix.  16,  in  the 
sense  of  poem  or  song.  The  Versions  give  no  help. 
In  the  A.  V.  of  Hab.  iii.  1,  the  rendering  is  **  upon 
fthigionoth,"  as  if  shigionoth  were  some  musical 
instrument.  Bat  under  any  circumstances  *al  mu.st 
not  be  translated  *'  upon  "  in  the  sense  of  playing 
npon  an  instrument.  It  would  be  better  rendered 
there  **  to  the  accompaniment  of." 

ffldlunL  A  town  of  Issachar,  named  only  in 
Josh.  lix.  19.  It  occurs  between  Haphi-aim  and  Ana- 
haitith.  Eusebius  and  Jei  ome  (  Onotnast.)  mention 
it  as  then  existing  "  near  Mount  Tabor."  The  only 
name  at  all  resembling  it  at  present  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  Chirbet  SchCin  of  Dr.  Schuiz,  1^ 
mile  N.W.  of  Deburieh,  The  identification  is,  how- 
evw,  very  uncertain. 

ShilLOr  of  EgTpt  (1  Chr.  xiii.  5)  is  spoken  of 
as  ofie  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  David's 
time,  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  being  the  other. 
It  must  correspond  to  "  Shihor,"  **  the  Shihor  which 
[is]  before  Egypt"  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3),  A.V.  **  Sihor," 
aometimes,  at  least,  a  name  of  the  Nile.  It  would 
appear  that  Shihor  of  Egypt  and  "  the  Shihor  which 
[isj  before  %7P^  '*  might  designate  the  stream  of 
the  W^-l-'Araesh :  Shihor  alone  would  still  be  the 
Kile. 

Shilunr-Iiib'liath.  Named  only  in  Josh.  xix.  26 
aa  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher. 
Nothing  is  known  of  it.  By  the  ancient  tnuis- 
lators  and  commentatoi*s  the  names  are  taken  as 
belonging  to  two  distinct  places.  But  modern  com- 
mentators, beginning  perhaps  with  Masius,  have 
indined  to  consider  Shihor  as  identical  with  the 
name  of  the  Nile,  and  Shihor- Libnath  to  be  a  river. 
They  interpret  the  Shihor>Libnath  as  the  glass 
river,  which  they  then  naturally  identify  with  the 
Belus  of  Pliny,  the  present  Nahr  Naman,  But  this 
theory  is  surely  very  far-fetclied. 

ShilllL  The  father  of  Azubah,  Jehoshnphat's 
mother  (1  K.  xxii.  42  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

ShilldllL  One  of  the  cities  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Uie  tiibe  of  Judah.  Its  place  in  the  li^t 
is  between  Lebaoth  and  Ain,  or  Ain-Kimmon  (Josh. 
XV.  32),  and  it  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  No 
trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  juxta- 
position of  Shillim  and  Ain  has  led  to  the  con- 
jecture that  they  are  identical  with  the  Salim  and 
Aenon  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  but  their  position 
in  the  south  of  Judah  seems  to  forbid  this. 

Shillem.  Son  of  Naphtali,  and  ancestor  of  the 
£imily  of  the  Shillemitcs  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  Num. 
xxvi.  49). 

Shillemitea,  the.  The  descendants  of  Sliillem 
the  son  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 

Shilo'ah,  the  Waters  of.  A  certain  soil-flow- 
ing stream  mentioned  by  tlie  prophet  Isaiah  (viii. 
6).  There  is  no  i*eason  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in 
question  were  the  same  which  are  better  known 
under  their  later  name  of  Siloam — the  only  pe- 
rennial spring  of  Jerusalem. 

Shiloh.  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  Shiloh  is 
once  used  as  the  name  of  a  person,  in  a  vcij  difficult 
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pjissage,  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  49th  chapter  ot 
Genesis.  Supposing  that  the  translation  is  correct, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  Peaceable,  or  Pacific, 
and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon,  whose  name 
has  a  similai*  signitication,  or  to  the  expected  Mes- 
siah, who  in  Is.  ix.  6  is  expressly  called  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original 
Hebrew  text  is  coiTect  as  it  stands,  there  are  Sirec 
objections  to  this  translation,  which,  taken  col- 
lectively, seem  fatal  to  it.  1st.  The  word  i^iiloh 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  as  the  name  or 
appellation  of  a  person.  2ndly.  The  only  other 
Hebrew  woixl,  apparently,  of  the  same  ibrm,  is 
Giloh  (Josh.  XV.  51 ;  2  Sam.  zv.  12) ;  and  this  is 
the  name  of  s  dty,  and  not  of  a  person.  3rdly.  By 
translating  the  woitl  as  it  is  translated  everywhere 
else  in  the  Bible,  viz.  as  the  name  of  the  city  in 
Ephraim  where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  remained 
during  such  a  long  period,  a  sufBciently  good  mean- 
ing is  given  to  tlie  passage  without  any  violence  to 
the  Hebrew  language,  and,  indeed,  with  a  precise 
gmmmatical  pai-allel  elsewhere  (compai'e  1  Sam. 
iv.  12).  The  simple  translation  is,  **  The  sceptic 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  ruler's  stai! 
from  between  his  feet,  till  he  shall  go  to  Shiloh.' 
And,  in  this  case,  the  allusion  would  be  to  the  pri- 
macy of  Judah  in  war  ( Judg.  i.  1, 2,  zz.  18 ;  Num. 
ii.  3,  X.  14),  which  was  to  continue  until  the  Pro- 
mised Land  was  conquei*ed,  and  the  Ark  of  tlie 
Covenant  was  solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  The 
objections  to  this  interpretation  are  set  forth  at 
length  by  Hengstenberg,and  the  reasons  in  its  favour, 
with  an  account  of  the  various  interpretations  which 
have  been  suggested  by  others,  are  well  given  by 
Davidson  {Introduction  to  Vie  Old  Testament^  i. 
199-210).— 2.  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is 
perhaps  that  of  **  Rest."  The  passage  would  then 
run  tlius:  **  The  sceptie  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah  ...  till  rest  come,  and  the  nations  obey  him  ;*' 
and  the  refei-ence  would  be  to  the  Messiah,  who 
;  was  to  spring  fi'om  the  tribe  of  Judah.  This  trans- 
lation deserves  respectful  consideration,  as  having 
been  ultimately  adopted  by  Gesenius. — 3.  A  third 
explanation  of  Shiloh,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
not  the  name  of  a  person,  is  a  titmslation  by  various 
learned  Jews,  apparently  coi^ntenanced  by  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan,  that  ShUoh  merely  means  « his 
son/'  t.  c.  the  son  of  Judah  (in  the  sense  of  the 
Messiah),  from  a  supposed  word  Shilt  "a  son." 
There  is,  however,  no  such  word  in  known  Hebi'ew. 
The  translation,  then,  of  Shiloh  as  the  name  of  a 
city  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  soundest,  if  the  present 
Hebrew  text  is  correct.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
beai'  in  mind  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
error  in  that  text.  When  Jerome  translated  the 
woi^  "qui  missus  est,"  we  may  be  certain  that  he 
did  not  read  it  as  Shiloh,  but  as  some  form  of 
shdlachf  "  to  send."  We  may  likewise  be  certain 
that  the  translator  in  the  Septuagint  did  not  read  the 
woixl  as  it  stands  in  our  Bibles.  He  read  it  as  shei- 
idfi  =  sJielio  and  translated  it  well  by  the  phrase  t& 
itTOKflfifva  a^T^ ;  so  that  the  meaning  would  be, 
**  The  sceptre  shall  not  depait  from  Judah  ...  till 
the  things  reserved  for  him  come."  It  is  most 
probable  that  Ezekiel  read  the  word  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  not  meant  by  these  remarks  that  aheliSh 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  correct  than  Shiloh. 
But  the  fact  that  there  weie  difierent  readings,  in 
former  limes,  of  this  very  difficult  pasnge^  necessar- 
ily tends  to  suggest  the  possibility  thf^  the  correct 
reading  may  have  been  lost.    Whatever  interpreta- 
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tjoii  ot"  the  pi-escnt  reaiUnjr  may  be  atloptcJ»  the  rne 
which  must  le  prouounctHl  entitled  to  the  least  con- 
sideration is  that  which  supposes  the  pi-ophecy  re- 
lates to  the  birth  of  Christ  as  occurring  in  the  reign 
of  Herod  just  l)efoi'c  Judaea  became  a  Koman  pro- 
vince, Thei"e  is  no  such  intcii)retation  in  the  Bible, 
and  however  ancient  this  mode  of  regarding  the 
passi^  may  l>e,  it  must  siibmit  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
dispassionate  scrutiny, 

Shi'loh.  In  Judi;.  xxi.  19  it  is  said  that  Shiloh 
is  "on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  Ride  ot 
Uie  highway  that  goeth  up  from  liethel  to  Shtchem, 
a:id  on  the  south  of  Lebonah."  In  agreement  with 
this  the  traveller  at  the  present  day,  going  north 
from  Jerusalem,  lodges  the  fii-st  ni|:jht  at  BcUtn, 
the  ancient  Bethel ;  the  next  day,  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  hours,  turns  aaide  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
visit  Sci'uiu,  the  Arabic  for  Shiloh  ;  and  then  passing 
thi-ough  the  narrow  WaJy,  which  brings  him  to 
the  main  road,  leaves  c.'-Lcbbdn,  the  Leb«-»nah  of 
.Script  uro,  on  tlie  Icll,  as  he  pursues  "  the  high- 
way "  to  Xd'jl'iSf  tlie  anrieut  Sh»H;hem.  [Siilciiem.] 
its  present  name  is  sutlicicntly  like  the  more  familiar 
Hebrew  name,  while  it  is  identical  with  S/iilon 
isee  alt<)ve),  on  which  it  is  evidently  founded. 
Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  saci'ed  of 
tlie  Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  covenant, 
which  had  l)een  kept  at  Gil^l,  during  the  progi-ess 
of  tlie  Con«]uc^t  (Jo>h.  xviii.  1  sq.)  was  removed 
Ihencc  on  the  !>tibjug:ition  of  the  country,  and  kept 
■at  Shiloh  fn>m  the  hist  days  of  Joshua  to  the  time 
of  Samuel  (Josh,  xviii.  10;  Judg.  xviii.  31 ;  1  Snm. 
av.  3;.  It  was  here  the  Hebrew  conqueror  divided 
among  the  tiiWs  the  portion  of  the  west  Joi-dan- 
region,  whicli  had  nut  been  already  allotted  (Joah. 
xviii.  10,  six.  51).  In  tliis  distribution,  or  an 
eai'lier  one,  Shiluh  fell  within  the  limits  of  Rphraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  5).  The  seizure  here  of  the  **  dsiughters 
of  Shiloh  **  by  the  Benjamiteii,  is  recorded  as  an 
event  which  prc>crve«l  one  of  the  tribes  from  ex- 
tinction (Judg.  xxi.  19-2aj.  The  ungodly  conduct 
of  tlie  sons  of  Kli  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  whidi  had  been  canied  into  brittle 
against  die  Phih^tincs,  and  Shiloh  from  that  time 
&uik  into  insignificance.  It  sLinds  forth  in  the 
Jewish  history  as  a  striking  example  of  the  Divine 
indignation  {Jer.  vii.  12).  Tlie  contour  of  the 
region,  as  the  traveller  views  it  on  the  ground, 
indicates  very  closely  where  tlie  ancient  town  must 
have  stooil.  A  Tell,  or  moderate  hill,  rises  from 
an  imevon  plain,  surrounded  by  other  higher  liill^, 
cx<'ept  a  naiTow  \';illcy  on  the  south,  which  hill 
would  naturally  l>e  chosen  as  the  pnncipal  site  of 
the  town.  The  taliei-nattle  may  have  been  pitched 
vn  tliis  eminence,  where  it  would  be  a  conspicuous 
object  on  every  side.  The  ruins  found  there  at 
present  are  very  inconsiderable.  They  consist  chietly 
of  the  remains  of  a  comparatively  modem  village, 
with  whicli  some  large  stones  and  fi^agments  of 
columns  are  intermixed,  evidently  from  much  earlier 
times.  At  the  dlstincc  of  about  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  main  site,  is  a  fountain,  which  is  ap- 
proaclied  through  n  narrow  dale.  Its  water  is 
abundant,  and,  according  to  a  pi*actice  vciy  common 
in  the  East,  Hows  first  into  a  pool  or  well,  and 
thence  into  a  larger  i^eseiToir,  fi  om  whidi  llocks  and 
herds  are  water^. 

Shilo'xii.    This  woiid  occurs  in  tlie  A.  V.  only  iu 
Neh.  xi.  5,  wheie  it  should  be  rendered — as  it  is 
in  other  cases— ■*  the  Shilonite,'*  that  is  the  de- 
AOCD'iant  of  She' ah  the  yown^l  ^u  o^  3wv\!^. 
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Shi'lonite,  the,  that  is,  the  native  or  rtsiilrat  nt 
Shiloh: — a  title  asailjed  onlv  to  Ahijah  (I  K.  xi. 
'J9,  xii.  15,  XV.  29 ;  2  Chr.  ix'.  29,  x.  15). 

Shilo'niteB,  the,  arc  mentioned  amon^  the  de- 
scendants of  Judjdi  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  at  a  date 
difficult  to  fix  (1  Chr.  ix.  5).  Thev  are  douUIe* 
tlie  members  of  the  house  of  Shelaii,  who  in  th- 
Pentiteuoh  are  more  aocunitely  desl-^ted  Silt- 

LANITES. 

Shil'shalL  Son  of  Zophah  of  the  tiibc  of  A.^her 
(1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Shim'ea.  1.  Son  of  David  bv  Bathshcba  (1  Chr. 
iii.  5).— 2.  A  Merarite  LeviU  ('l  Chr.  vi.  30  fi:.;. 
—8.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  ance^'tor  of  Asa)>h  tht 
minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  39  [24]).— 4.  The  brodrtrof 
David  (1  Chr.  xx.  7),  elsewhclx^  called  Siiaxjliu, 
Shixma,  and  Shimeah. 

Shim'eah.  1.  Brother  of  David,  and  father  of 
Jonatluin  and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21):  cnttedaia 
SllAMMAll,  SillMEA,  and  SuiMMA.— 2.  A  descend- 
ant of  Jchiel  the  father  or  founder  of  Gibeon  '1  Chr. 
viii.  32). 

Shim'eanL  A  descendant  of  Jchiel,  the  foas<k 
or  prince  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  ix.  38).  Called  Sm* 
KAH  in  1  Chr.  viii.  32. 

Shim'eath.  An  Ammonitess,  mother  of  Jo- 
zachar,  or  Zabad,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Kin* 
Joa.Kh  (2  K.  xii.  21  [22] ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  2tj;. 

Shim'eL  1.  Son  of^  <  lershom  the  fon  of  Lrti 
rXum.  iii.  18;  1  Chr.  vi.  17.  29,  xxiu.  7,9.K'; 
Zech.  xii.  13);  called  SillMi  in  Ex.  vi.  17.  Inl 
Chr.  vi.  29,  acctjrding  to  the  present  text,  b't' 
called  the  son  of  I.ibni,  and  both  arc  rccktsted  s 
!  sons  of  Merari,  but  there  is  reason  to  si;ppa»  tlrf 
there  is  something  omitted  in  this  ve:*!^.-— 2.  Shasa 
the  son  of  Gera,  a  Benjamltc  of  the  house  of  Soil 
who  lived  at  Bah u rim.  When  David  .-uid  his  Ka> 
were  seen  descending  the  long  deiile,  on  his  fli£^ 
from  Absalom  (2  Sim.  xvi.  5-13),  the  wh"»l<tVf!- 
ing  of  the  clan  of  Benjamin  burst  forth  witkcct 
restraint  in  the  pei^son  of  Shimei.  He  i-nn  ikK 
the  ridge,  cursing,  throwing  stones  at  tlie  Kings*! 
his  companions,  and  when  he  came  to  a  patch  of 
dust  on  the  dry  hill-side,  taking;  it  up,  and  tLttvicg 
it  over  them.  Abishai  was  so  iiTitated,  that,  ^ 
for  David's  remonstrance,  he  would  liave  drtrf 
across  the  ravine  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9)  and  torn  or  cA 
off  his  head.  The  whole  convci'sation  is  renuit* 
able,  as  showing  what  may  almost  be  callei  t!z 
slang  tcmis  of  abuse  prevalent  in  tfie  two  rini 
couils.  The  royal  p«rty  passed  on ;  Shimei  WJo** 
ing  them  with  his  stones  and  curses  as  Umg  .is  tkcY 
were  iu  sight  The  next  meeting  w.ns  very  diffintflL 
The  king  was  now  returning  from  his  suoocaAi 
campaign.  Just  m  he  was  crossing  the  Jon]an,i> 
the  feny-boat  or  on  the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xii.  1^)> 
the  first  person  to  welcome  him  on  the  westrn,'' 
perhaps  even  on  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei,  v^'* 
may  have  seen  him  approaching  from  tiie  he^ 
above.  He  threw  himself  at  David's  ftet  in  ibjrtt 
penitence.  But  the  king^s  suspicions  were  not  »< 
at  I'est  by  this  submission ;  and  on  his  dettbbed  K 
lecalls  the  whole  scene  to  the  reoolltction  of  hisw 
Solomon.  Solomon  gave  Shimei  notioe  that  fitfi 
henceforth  he  must  consider  himself  confined  t»  tk 
walls  of  Jerusalem  on  poiu  of  death.  Be  waft* 
build  a  house  in  Jerusalem  (1  K.  ii.  36»  S7).  For 
three  years  the  engagement  m*  kept  At  tbscBB 
of  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  apturing  tfs 
slavi-s  who  hod  escaped  to  Gath,lM  vest  oati»  tit 
Uv^s^  and  made  his  joumer  suoccasfuUj  [ih,  iL  4j> 
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On  his  retarn,  the  king  took  him  at  his  woi**],  and 
he  was  shun  by  Benaiah  (ib.  ii.  41-46).— 8.  One  of 
tlie  adherents  of  Solomon  at  the  time  of  Adonijah's 
usurpation  (1  K.  i.  6).     Unless  he  is  the  same  as  | 
^himei  the  son  of  Elah  (IK.  iv.  18),  Solomon's; 
commissariat  olficcr,  or  with  Sliimeah,  or  Shammah,  \ 
David's  brother,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  him.—  I 
4.  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin  (1  K.  I 
iv.  18).— 6.  Son  ofPedaiah,  and  brother  of  Ze- I 
mbbabel  (I  Chr.  iii.  19;.— 6.  A  Simconite,  sou  of 
Zacchur  (1  Chr.  iv.  26,  27).— 7.  Son  of  Gog,  a 
Keubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  4).— 8.  A  Gershonite  Levite, 
son  of  Jahath   (1  Chr.  vi.  42).— 9.  Son  of  Je- 
duthun,   and  cliief  of  tlie  tenth  division  of  the 
singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  17).— 10.  The  Ramathite  who 
was  over  David's  vineyards  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).— 
21,  A  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  who  took  part 
in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah 
^,2  Chr.  xxix.  14).— 12.  The  brother  of  Cononiah 
the  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi, 
12,  13).     Perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding.*- 
^8.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Etra  who  had  m<irried 
a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  z.  23).— 14.  One  of  the  family 
of  Hashum,  who  pnt  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezm's 
command  (Ezr.  x,  33).— 15.  A  son  of  Bani,  who  ' 
liad  also  married  a  foreign  wife  and  put  her  away 
(Ezr.  X.  38).— 16.  Son  of  Kish  a  Benjaroite,  and 
4Uicestor  of  Mordecai  (Estli.  ii.  5). 

Sllix&'eoil.  A  layman  of  Israel,  of  the  family  of 
Hjirim,  who  had  marrievl  a  foreign  wife  and  di- 
vorced her  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  31). 

ShimllL     A  Benjamite,  apparently  the  same  as 
^UEXA  the  son  of  El|>aal  (I  Chr.  viii.  21). 
8Mm'l=SiiiMEi  1.  Ex.  vi.  17. 
Shim'ites,  the.     The  descendants  of  Shimei  the 
-con  of  Gershom  (Num.  iii.  21). 

Shim'ma.  The  third  son  of  Jesi^e,  and  brother 
^f  Dtovid  (1  Chr.  ii.  13). 

ffili'moxL  The  four  sons  of  Shimon  ara  enu-  j 
meinted  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  tiibe  of ; 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).  i 

Shi'mrafh.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

Shim'rL      1.    A   Simeonite,  son  of  Shemaiah 
fl  Chr.  iv.  37).— 2,  The  father  of  Jediael,  one  of. 
Itevid's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). —  3.  A  Kohathite  | 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

Shixn'rith.  A  Moabitess,  mother  of  Jehozabad, 
one  of  the  assassins  of  King  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxlv.  26). 
Id  2  K.  xii.  21,  she  is  called  SiiOMKR. 

Shizn'rom.  Suimuon  the  sou  of  Issachar  (1  Chr. 
▼ii.  1). 

Shim'TOll.     A  city  of  2^bulun  (Josh.  xi.  1,  xix. 
15).     Its  full   appellatiou  was  perhaps  SHiMRON-i 
M£BOX.     Schwarz  proposes  to  identify  it  with  the  \ 
Simonias  of  Josephus,  now  Simuniyefi,  a  village  a 
Hew  miles  W.  of  Nazareth. 

Shiinron.  The  fourth  son  of  Issachar  according 
to  the  lists  of  Genesis  (xlvi.  13)  and  Numbers  (xxvi. 
*24),  and  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  Shimron- 
tTi-::s. 

Shim'ronitM,  Ihe.  Tlie  family  of  Shimron, 
sou  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

Sliim'roxuMe'roiL  The  king  of  Shimron-meron 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  thirty-one  kings  van- 
4juisbed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  20).  It  is  probably 
((though  not  certainly)  the  complete  name  of  the 
2>laoe  elsewhere  call«i  Suimron.  There  are  two 
4:laimant8  to  identity  with  Shimron-meron.  The 
«old  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi  fixes  it  at  two  hours 
eut  of  Enganuim  {J€nin)i  south  of  the  mountains 
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of  Gilboo,  at  a  village  oilled  in  his  day  Dor  Mo-on. 
The  other  is  tiie  village  of  SimurUt/eh,  west  of 
Nazareth. 

Shixnshal.  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  Hehum, 
who  was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  conquered  province 
of  Judea,  and  of  the  colony  of  Samaiia,  supported 
by  the  Peraian  court  (Ezr.'iv.  8,  9,  17,  23;.  He 
was  apparently  an  Ammean,  for  the  letter  wliich  he 
wrote  to  Ai-taxei-xes  was  in  Sp'iac  (Ezr.  iv.  7;,  and  the 
form  of  his  name  is  in  favour  of  this  supposition. 

Shin'ab.  The  king  of  Admah  iu  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Geu.  xiv.  2). 

Shi'lUr  seems  to  liave  been  the  ancient  name  of 
the  great  alluvial  tract  through  which  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  pass  before  reaching  the  sea— the 
tract  known  in  later  times  as  Chaldaea  or  Baby- 
lonia. It  was  a  plain  country  where  brick  had  to 
be  osed  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3). 
Among  its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erecli  or 
Orech  (Orchoe),  Calneh  or  Calno  (probably  Niffcv), 
and  A<xad,  the  site  of  which  is  unknowu.  These 
notices  are  quite  enough  to  fix  the  situation.  The 
native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  tiie  term,  which 
seems  to  be  purely  Jewish,  and  unknown  to  any  other 
people.  At  least  it  is  extremely  doubtuil  whetiiei* 
there  is  i-eally  any  connexion  between  Shiudr  and 
Singara  or  Sinjar.  Singara  was  the  name  of  a  town 
in  Cential  Mesopotamia,  well  known  to  the  KomaiLs. 
It  may  be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  tlie  name  by 
which  the  Hebrows  originally  knew  the  lower  Meso- 
potamian  countiy,  where  they  so  long  dwelt,  and 
which  Abraham  brought  with  him  from  **  Vi  of  the 
Chaldees." 

Ship.  No  one  writer  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
and  Koman  literatui*e  has  supplied  us  with  so  much 
information  conceniing  the  meitJiant-shiiis  of  the 
ancients  as  St.  Luke  in  the  naiTative  of  St.  Paul's 
voyage  to  Rome  (Actj»  xxvii.  xxviii.).  It  is  import- 
ant to  remember  that  he  accomplished  it  in  three 
ships:  firat  the  Adramyttian  vessel  whicli  took  him 
from  Caesai-ea  to  Myra,  and  which  was  probably  a 
coasting  vessel  of  no  great  size  (xxvii.  1-6) ;  secondly, 
the  lai-ge  Alexandrian  corn-ship,  in  which  he  wan 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta  (xxvii.  6-xxviii.  1); 
and  thirdly,  another  lai'ge  Alexandiian  coin-ship,  iu 
which  he  sailed  from  Ililalta  by  Syracuse  and  Khe- 
gium  toPuteoli  (xxviii.  11-13).  (1.)  Size  of  Ati- 
dent  Ships. — The  narrative  which  we  take  as  our 
chief  guide  afibrda  a  good  standard  for  estimating 
this.  The  ship  in  which  St-.  Paul  was  wrecked  had 
276  persons  on  board  (Acts  xxvii.  37),  besides  a 
cargo  of  wheat  (ib.  10,  38) ;  and  all  these  pas- 
scngera  seem  to  have  been  taken  on  to  Puteoli  in 
another  ship  (xxviii.  1 1 )  which  had  its  own  crow 
and  its  own  cai*go.  Now  in  English  transport-shijist, 
prepared  for  cairying  troops,  it  is  a  common  esti- 
mate to  allow  a  ton  and  a  half  per  man.  On  the 
whole,  if  we  say  that  an  ancient  merchant-ship 
might  range  from  500  to  1000  tons,  we  are  clearly 
within  the  mark.  (2.)  Steering  Apparatus, — 
Some  commentators  have  fallen  into  strange  per- 
plexities from  observing  that  in  Acts  xxvii.  40 
(**  the  fastenings  of  the  rudders  **)  St.  Luke  uses  the 
))lural.  Ancient  ^ips  were  in  truth  not  steered  at 
all  by  ruddei's  fastened  or  hinged  to  the  stem,  but 
by  means  of  two  paddle-ruddei^s,  one  on  each  quar- 
ter, acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  porthole,  as 
the  vessel  might  be  small  or  large.  (3.)  Build  and 
Ornaments  of  ihe  Hull. — It  is  probable  that  thcro 
was  no  very  maiked  ditVci'ence  between  the  bow  and 
the  stem.    The  *Miold  "  (Jonah  i.  5)  would  pic- 
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uBt  no  spKlnl  pwulisritiea.  One  chnraclcrutic  or- 1  (Ei.  i 
nsnUDt.  ri«ng  in  a  lofty  cnire  at  tht  ilei-n  or  the 
bov,  ii  famil^i'to  luiii  nrorkiof  ni-tibut  no  allusion 
to  it  oecara  in  ScripWin.  That  peraonificatjon  of 
ships,  which  sterna  to  be  initinclipe,  led  the  an- 
cieuts  to  taint  an  eye  on  each  lide  of  tii»  bow 
(comp.Aetsjnii.15).  Anomamentof  that  which 
bwk  bim  on  fi-om  Malta  la  Poizuoli  ia  more  eipli- 
eitljr  referred  to.  The  "sign"  of  that  ship  (Acts 
iiriii.  11)  w.Ts  CaStOb  iNO  PoLLUi;  and  the 
symboU  of  thrae  heroes  ircie  doubtless  painted  or 
KulptuiHl  on  each  side  of  the  bow.  (4.)  Vnder- 
girders. — The  impei-fection  of  Ihc  baild,  and  still 
moratsee  below,  6)  the  peculinrity  of  the  rig,  in  an. 
dent  ship*,  i-esulled  in  a  p-eater  tendency  than  io 
our  times  to  the  slarting  of  the  placlo,  and  conse- 
quently to  leaking  and  foundering.  Hence  it  was 
customary  to  take  on  board  peculiar  contrirancea, 
iuitahly  called  "helps"  (Acta  iiTii.  17),  as  pre- 
"Binst  such  dangeis.  These  were  simplj 
laini,  which  in  case  of  necessity  could  b( 
id  Ihe  frame  of  the  ship,  at  ri$;ht  nnglei 
jih,  and  made  tight.  (5.)  Andiars. — 
It  is  probable  that  tbe  ground  tadcle  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sailon  wai  luite  as  good  as  our  OWD.  An. 
cient  anchon  were  similar  in  foi-m  to  those  which 
wo  use  now,  eicept  that  they  weie  without  flukes. 
Two  aliuiiona  W  anchoring  are  found  in  the  N.  T., 
one  in  a  rery  impressive  metaphor  concerning  Chris- 
tian hope  (Heb.  vi.  19).  The  other  passage  is  part 
of  the  literal  nanaliTe  of  St.  I^ul's  voyage  at  Its 
most  critknl  point.  The  ship  in  which  he  was  Bail> 
ii^  liad  four  aniAors  en  board,  and  these  were  all 
employed  in  the  uight,  when  the  danger  of  falling 
on  breakers  ws»  imminent.  The  sailois  on  this 
occasion  anchored  by  the  stem  (Acts  iiril.  29). 
(6.)  M(aU,_  SaSa,  Bopts,  and  Tarda.  — That 
were  colleelively  called  cKtiti  or  VKtiri),  or  gfor. 
We  Jind  this  woid  twice  used  for  parts  of  the  raging 
in  the  iiaiintiTC  of  the  Acts  (ii\-ii.  IT,  19).  Thi. 
lis  of  an  ancient  ship  was  moi-e  simple  and  clnmsj 
than  U>it  employed  in  modem  times,  its  great 
feature  was  one  large  most,  with  one  Inr^e  square 
sail  fastened  to  n  y.ird  of  great  length.  Hence  thi- 
n  upon  the  hull,  and  Uie  danger  of  starting  thp 
'  '.r  than  under  the  present 


.   5)   , 


cables  or 


Lebanon  was  sometimes  used  for  this  pait  of  ihipL. 

I  There  is  a  third  pa.^age  (Pror.  iiiil.  34),  wbm  Uh 
lop  of  a  ship's  tnast  it  probsUy  inUDded.  b  Ei. 
>iTii.  29,  oais  are  distinctly  mentioned;   ind  it 

I  Koos  that  oak-wood   from    Buhan   was  used  m 

I  making  iitnn.  Another  feature  of  tlie  BiKi(Bt,i> 
of  the  modem  ship,  is  the  ft^  at  tbe  top  ef  tbt 
mast  (Is.  I.C.,  and  in.  17).     (7.)  Bate  ofEaillmQ. 

I  — St  Paul's  voyages  furnish  eitdlent  data  ftr  ip- 
pmiimotcly  esticoBli!^  this;  «nd  they  are  qnite  ii 
hannony  wilh  what  we  Iwm  from  other  •oons. 
We  must  notice  here,  however  (what  commenlaUn 

]  Boraetimps  cuiioualy  forget),  th.it  winds  are  vtii- 
able.  Thns  the  voyage  between  TBOIB  aod  Pm- 
Lirpi,  aoooroplished  on  one  occaiion  (Acta  itL  11, 
12)  in  two  days,  occupied  on  another  occBBOO  (iels 
n.  G)  Are  dap.  With  a  bir  wind  an  andent  tif 
would  sul  fully  seven  knots  an  hour.  (8.)  SaiS^ 
be/ore  the  Koirf,  and  near  (Ae  mind.  —  The  nj 
which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  rig  of  QuDHt 
junks,  peculiarly  ftroarable  to  a  qnick  tup  brfiiR  tb 
wind  ( Acts  rri.  ll.irvii.  16).  It  would,  howeiw. 
be  a  gi-eat  mistake  to  suppose  that  BDcimt  ship 
could  not  worli  to  windward.  The  aupeTior  rig  ttd 
build,  however,  of  modem  ships  enable  them  to  ail 
nearer  to  the  wind  than  was  the  case  in  daisial 
times.  A  modem  ship,  if  the  weather  is  not  very 
boisterons,  will  sail  within  sii  points  of  the  viad. 
To  an  ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull  was  am 
clumsy,  and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced  so  ti^t, 
it  would  he  safe  to  assign  seven  points  as  tbe  llaiL 
(9.)  Lyiag-to. — A  ship  that  coiild  make  yipBt 
on  her  pmper  courae.  in  moderate  weather,  whn 
sailing  within  seven  paints  of  the  wind,  wonki  lie« 
in  n  ^e,  with  her  length  making  about  tbe  nae 
ai^e  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  is  ikat 
when  the  abject  is,  not  to  make  progres  at  ill 
haiaitls,  but  to  ride  out  a  gate  m  safety ;  and  ^ 
is  what  was  done  in  St.  Pauls  ship  when  she  wb 
undergii'ded  and  the  boat  tikeu  on  board  (ActsniiL 
14-17)  under  the  lee  of  ClACOS.  (10.)  S%'i 
Hoat. — This  is  perhaps  the  best  place  for  noticiif 
sepamtely  the  irjed^Ti,  which  appears  piominnitlj 
in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  (Acts  uvii.  16,  32> 
Kvery  large  UKrchaiil-ship  roust  have  had  one  ■ 
more  boats.  It  is  evident  that  the  AlesandnD 
corn-ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  sailii^  fiom  Fur 
Havens,  and  in  which  the  sailan,  apprehendii^  m 
danger,  hoped  to  reach  PheNiCE.  had  her  Ivn 
towing  behind,  (11.)  Ogicenand  Crv<e.—\a  }M 
nvii.  11  we  have  both  xvfiiprifrris  and  raiicKaft. 
Thelntteris  the  owner  (in  purl  or  in  whole)  of  iht 
ship  or  the  cargo,  receiving  also  (poeaiblj)  the  tsiss 
of  the  passengers.  The  former  has  the  charge  of  tbe 
steering.  The  word  for  "sliipnien"  (Acts  nnu 
27,  BO)  and  "  sailors"  (Rev.  xriii.  17)  ii  simplv 
the  usual  term  fsi^Tai.  (12.)  Stoma  andsiip- 
wi-ecks. — The  iiiit  century  of  the  Cliristiaa  era  ■*■ 
n  time  of  immense  tiaHic  in  the  Mediterranean ;  an) 
there  must  have  been  many  vessels  lost  there  «vbt 
year  by  shipwreck,  and  (pel  haps)  as  many  by  found- 
ering. This  last  danger  would  be  much  inoeued 
by  the  form  of  vig  described  above.  Besidei  thit, 
we  must  remember  thai  Ihe  ancients  had  no  cSD- 
pass,  and  very  imperfect  charts  and  instmntail*,  il 
anv  at  all.  Cert.iin  coasts  were  mncbdieadad,  ^ir- 
cin'lly  the  African  Syrtis  (ib.  17).  The  dangK  indic- 
nted  by  bi-eakeis  (ib.  29).  ami  tbe  fear  of  UBb; 
on  rocks,  arc  matters  of  course.  St.  Fuul's  open- 
euce  Hcems  to  have  been  full  of  illustration*  <^  all 


these  peiils.  (13.)  J}oata  on  the  Sea  of  GaUiee, — 
In  the  aarratiTee  of  the  call  of  the  disciples  to  be 
"  iishcrsof  men  '*  (Matt.  iv.  18-22  ;  Mark  i.  16-20 : 
Luke  V.  1-11),  there  is  no  special  information  con- 
cerning the  characteristics  of  tliese  boats.  In  tiie 
account  of  the  storm  and  the  miracle  on  the  lake 
(Matt.  viii.  23-27 ;  Mark  iv.  35-41 ;  Luke  viii. 
22-25),  it  is  for  eveiy  reason  instructive  to  com- 
pare the  three  narratives ;  and  we  should  observe 
that  Luke  is  more  technical  in  his  language  than 
Matthew,  and  Maik  than  Luke.  With  the  large 
population  round  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  there  must 
have  been  a  vast  number  both  of  fishiog-boats  and 
pleasure-boats,  and  that  boat-building  must  have 
been  an  active  trade  on  its  shores.  (14.)  Mer- 
chant'8/ups  in  the  Old  Testament. -^The  earliest 
passives  where  seafaring  is  alluded  to  in  the  0.  T. 
are  the  following  in  order,  Gen.  ilix.  13,  in  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning  Zebulun ;  Num.  sdv. 
24,  in  Balaam's  prophecy ;  Deut.  xxviii.  68,  in  one 
of  the  warnings  of  Moses ;  Judg.  v.  17,  in  Debo- 
rah's Song.  Next  afler  these  it  is  natural  to  men- 
taon  the  illustrntions  and  desaiptions  connected  with 
this  subject  in  Job  (ix.  26);  and  in  the  Psalms 
(zlvii.  [xlviii.]  7,  ciii.  [civ.J  26,  cvi.  23).  Pi-ov. 
Tiiii.  34  has  ali-eady  been  quoted.  To  this  add 
xzx.  19,  xxxi.  14.  Solomon's  own  ships,  which 
may  have  suggested  some  of  these  illustrations 
(1  K.ix.  26;  2  Chr.  viu.  18,  ix.  21),  have  pre- 
viously been  mentioned.  We  must  notice  the  dis- 
aiitFOUs  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat's  ships  from  the 
aame  port  of  Ezion-geber  (1  K.  xxii.  48, 49  ;  2  Chr. 
zx.  36, 37).  The  passages  which  remain  are  in  the 
prophets  (Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii.  1,  14,  Ix.  9  ;  £z.  xxvii. ; 
Jon.  i.  3-16).  In  Dan.  xi.  40  we  touch  the  sub- 
ject of  ships  of  war.  (15.)  Ships  of  War  in  the 
Apocrypha. — Military  operations  both  by  land  and 
water  (1  Mace.  viii.  23,  32)  are  prominent  sub- 
jects in  the  Books  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  viii.  26,  28  ; 
2  Mace.  iv.  20).  Heie  we  must  not  foi-get  the 
monnment  erected  by  Simon  Macaibaeus  on  his 
father's  grave.  Finally  must  be  mentioned  the 
noyade  at  Joppa,  when  the  resident  Jews,  with 
wives  and  children,  200  in  number,  were  induced  to 
go  into  boats  and  were  drowned  (2  Mace.  xii.  3,  4). 

Shiph'i.  A  Simconite,  father  of  Ziza,  a  prince 
of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

Shiph'mite,  the.  Probably,  though  not  cer- 
tainly, the  native  of  Shephah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27). 

Shiph'rah  (Ex.  i.  15).  The  name  of  one  of  the 
two  midwives  of  the  Hebrews  who  disobeyed  the 
command  of  Pharaoh  to  kill  the  male  children 
•  (rers.  15-21). 

Shiph'tan.  Father  of  Kcmuel,  a  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

Shi'tha.  Father  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah,  the 
royal  secretaries  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  Iv.  iv.  3). 
He  is  apparmtly  the  same  as  Siiavsha,  who  held 
the  same  position  under  David. 

fihi'lhak,  king  of  Egypt,  the  Sheshenk  I.  of  the 
monuments,  first  sovereign  of  the  Bubastite  xxiind 
djmasty.  Chronology. — The  reign  of  Shishak  offei-s 
the  first  determined  synchronisms  of  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew  history.  The  synchronism  of  Shishak  and 
Solomon,  and  that  of  Shishak  and  Kehoboam  may  be 
nearlv  fixed,  as  shown  in  article  Chronology.  The 
first  year  of  Shishak  would  about  coirespond  to  the 
26th  of  Solomon,  and  the  20th  to  the  5th  of  Kehoboam. 
The  synchronism  of  Zerah  and  Asa  is  more  difficult 
to  determine.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  war 
with  Zerah  took  place  early  in  Asa's  reign,  before  his 
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15th  year,  and  thus  also  early  in  the  reign  of  Usarken 
II.  The  chronological  place  of  these  sjmchronisms 
may  be  calculated  on  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  the 
Biblical  side.  The  evidence  from  the  data  supplied 
by  tlie  monuments  would  lead  us  to  place  the  accession 
of  Sheshenk  I.  B.C.  980  or  983,  or  else  seven  years 
later  than  each  of  these  dates.  The  Biblical  date 
of  Sheshenk's  conquest  of  Judah  has  been  computed 
to  be  B.C.  cir.  969,  and  this  having  taken  place  in 
his  20th  yeai*,  his  accession  would  have  been  B.C. 
cir.  988.  Tlie  prepress  of  Assyrian  discovery  has, 
however,  induced  some  writers  to  propose  to  shoiten 
the  chronology  by  taking  35  years  as  the  length  of 
Manosseh's  reign,  in  which  case  all  eailier  dates 
would  have  to  be  lowered  20  years.  The  proposed 
reduction  would  place  the  accession  of  Sh^enk  I. 
B.C.  cir.  968,  and  this  date  is  certainly  more  in 
accordance  with  those  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
data  than  the  higher  date,  but  these  data  are  too 
approximative  for  us  to  lay  any  stress  upon  minute 
results  from  them.  History. — The  origin  of  the 
royal  line  of  which  Sheshenk  I.  was  the  head  is  ex- 
tremely obscure.  Mr.  Birch's  discovery  that  several 
of  the  names  of  the  fiimily  are  Shemitic  has  led  to 
the  supposition  that  it  was  of  Assyrian  or  Babylon- 
ian origin.  Lepsius  gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk 
I.  from  the  tablet  of  Har-p-sen  from  the  Serapeum, 
which,  if  correct,  decides  the  question.  In  this, 
Sheshenk  I.  is  the  son  of  a  chief  Namuret,  whose  an- 
cestors, excepting  his  mother,  who  is  called  **  royal 
mother,"  not  as  Lepsius  gives  it,  **  royal  daughter," 
are  all  untitled  persons,  and,  all  but  the  princess, 
bear  foreign,  apparently  Shemitic  names.  But,  as 
M.  de  Roug6  observes,  this  genealc^  cannot  be 
conclusively  made  out  frem  the  tablet,  though  we 
thmk  it  more  probable  than  he  does.  Sheshenk  I., 
on  his  accession,  must  have  found  the  state  weak- 
ened by  internal  strife  and  deprived  of  much  of  its 
foreign  influence.  In  the  time  of  the  later  kings  of 
the  Barneses  family,  two,  if  not  three,  sovereigns 
had  a  real  or  titular  authority ;  but  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Sheshenk  it  is  probable  that  their  lines 
liad  been  united :  certainly  towards  the  close  of  the 
xxist  djrnasty  a  Phai-aoh  was  powerful  enough  to 
lead  an  expedition  into  Palestine  and  capture  Gezer 
(1  K.  ix.  1 6).  Sheshenk  took  as  the  title  of  his  stand- 
ard, "  He  who  attains  royalty  by  uniting  the  two 
regions  [of  Egypt]."  He  himself  probably  manied 
the  heiress  of  the  Rameses  family,  while  his  son 
and  successor  Usarken  appears  to  have  taken  to  wife 
the  daughter,  and  perliaps  heiress,  of  the  Tanite 
xxist  dynasty.  Probably  it  was  not  nntil  late  in 
his  reign  that  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the  foreign 
wars  of  the  earlier  king  who  captured  Gezer.  It  is 
observable  that  we  trace  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the 
policy  that  induced  Sheshenk  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  to  receive  the  fugitive  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi. 
40).  The  king  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have 
commenced  hostilities  during  the  poweiful  reign  of 
Solomon.  It  was  not  until  the  division  of  the 
tribes,  that,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Jeroboam, 
he  attacked  Kehoboam.  The  following  particulars 
of  this  war  ai-e  related  in  the  Bible :  *•  In  the  fifth 
year  of  king  Kehoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
came  up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  trans- 
gi-essed  against  the  Loud,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots,  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen:  and 
the  people  [were]  without  number  that  came  with 
him  out  of  Egypt ;  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and 
the  Cushim.  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which 
[pertained]  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem ' 


(2  Chr.  lii.  2-4).  ShiOaH  did  not  pillnee  Jera- 
salcni,  but  eiositd  nil  the  trauurs  ofhu  ciljr  fimi 
KchiAiuini,  lati  sppawnlly  mniie  him  tiibiilary 
(o,  a-12,  esp.  8).     The  narntive  in  Kingsmi 


1  K.  I 


n-fvissige:  " And  I'ehoboam 
.Iwdt  Id  Jerusalem,  nnd  built  dlies  ibi*  dercncc  in 
Judnh.  He  built  even  Beth-lehem,  uul  Ebim.  Bnd 
Tekoa,  nnd  BeUi-iur,  nad  Shooo,  and  Adullam, 
:ind  Gath,  nud  U&reahnh,  and  Ziph,  and  Adnraim, 
und  Lnchiih,  and  Aieknh,  and  Zomh,  aiul  Aijalon, 
and  Hebion,  which  [are]  in  Judah  nnd  in  Benjamin 
fenced  cltiei  "  (2Chr.  li.  5-10).  Shiihnk  hiu  left 
a  iTCDrd  of  thin  expedition,  Bculpluied  on  the  wall 
of  the  ;;rent  Wmple  or  l^l-Kiinink.  It  b  n  list  of 
tlie  countriea,  eitiet,  and  tribn,  conquered  or  i-uled 
hy  him,  or  tributar;  to  him.  In  this  liit  Cliam- 
{lollion  nw^tied  annnie  uhit^h  he  tmnslnted  incor- 
i-ectly,  "  tho  liiu|!doni  of  Judnh,"  nnd  via  thus  kd 
•n  tiice  (he  nanus  of  ceitnin  cities  of  Pateitiue. 
The  document  hai  since  b«n  more  cnrefully  studied 
If  Dr.  Bi'ugich,  and  with  less  bu«hs  b;  Dr.  Bl.iu. 
The  Phainuiis  of  the  Enipi>«  poued  through  north- 
ern Paletline  to  push  tlieir  conquests  to  the  bu- 
phiatea  aiKl  Mesopotamia.  Shishak,  probnblir  unable 
to  attack  the  Aaijrians,  attempted  the  subjugntion 
of  Palestine  nnd  the  tracts  of  Ambia  which  bonier 
Kgypt,  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would  inlerpow  an 
ellectiml  rs^itanc?  to  any  inradcr  of  Kgjpt.  He 
seems  (0  have  succeeded  in  consolidating  his  power 
in  Arahisi,  and  we  accordingly  find  Zemh  m  alliance 
with  the  people  of  GeiTir,  if  we  may  infer  this  frem 

Shitia't.     A  Sharonile  who  was  over  DaTid'i 
hcixls  tliat  led  in  Shanm  ( 1  Chr.  iirii.  29). 
Sllitt■ll-tn^  Hbitttm  (Ueb.  shitliA),  i>  without 

iloitbt  coiTectIf  referi«d  to  ame  ipecia  oIJaKia, 


of  which  three  or  four  kinds  occnr  in  the  Bible  h^ 
The  wood  of  thii  tree— perhapi  the  A.  8t^  ■ 
moi-e  defiuilcly  signilied— wai  eiteuiiielT  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  labmuKle  (aee  Ei.  iir., 
iiri.,  iTivi.,  imii„  itiviii.).  The  EgT[AiaB  Bun 
of  the  Acadn  a  Mnf,  lant,  or  xntf A.  The  Hrb. 
teim  is,  by  Jsblonski,  C^tii,  and  inanT  otbd  an- 
thoit,  derived  from  tlw  Egyptian  word.  theSLttoi 
tree  of  Scripture  is  hy  ume  thought  to  rHer  vnre 
eipednlly  to  the  Aeacia  Seyal,  tboa^  peiii^  the 
Acacia  yOotica  and  A.  Anibica  tatj  be  inrliiM 
under  the  term.  The  A.  Seyal  is  tci]' ononua  ia 
same  parti  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Thoe  tna 
Bie  mon  common  in  .^mbin  than  in  PaleitiH. 
tliough  thei-e  is  a  ralley  «i  the  weit  aide  vf  Ac 
l>Bid  Set,,  the  Wady  Sti/SI,  wbich  deriTS  ili  nant 
linm  a  few  acad»4rees  there.  The  Aeada  Sq/al, 
Like  the  A,  Arabica,  yields  the  weU.-ktwwn  aal^ 
btnncc  called  gum  anbic  which  ii  obtained  by  iad- 
uuiis  in  IheLnrk.  but  it  is  impoasible  to  mywhetbe 
the  nncient  Jews  wen  acquainted  with  its  Be, 
From  the  tangled  thickebi  into  whic^  the  stem  d 
Diii  tree  eipandi,  Stanley  well  remarks  that  hena 
is  to  be  tmced  Che  use  of  the  pluml  form  of  th 
Heb.  Koun,  S/iHim,  tiie  sing,  number  occoiiii^  bil 
once  only  in  the  Dible.  Besi.les  the.JcacB  Sfd. 
Cbeie  is  another  ipecies,  the  A,  loi-tUit,  comim  ■ 
Mt.  Sinai.  These  acnclns,  which  are  for  tbe  nM 
part  tropical  plants,  must  not  be  coafoanded  «M 
(he  tree  {Sabinia  ptealo-acacia}  poputnily  ksowi 

plant,  and  belongs  to  n  differoit  genua  and  suk- 
oiilei'.  The  true  acacias  belong  to  the  oiiaLig* 
mimaae,  sub-order  Uiiuoaeat. 

SUt'dB.  The  place  of  tnKrieocmanwBtt* 
tween  the  conquest  of  tlie  Traoaiordank  hlj[hlai<i 
and  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  umiL  tt, 
JIT.  1 ;  J«b.  U.  I,  iii.  1 ;  Mic  tL  5).  Its  M 
name  appeaii  to  be  giren  in  the  fim  of  these  pis- 
Hige^— Abel  has-Sliittini— "  the  mendow,  or  maul 
place,  of  Uie  aciciae."  It  vrts  •■  in  the  Arbeth- 
Honb,  by  Joidan-,1eiicho "  (Sum.  i\ii.  1,  iiri.  \ 
mi.  12,  miii.  48.  49).  Tlist  is  to  sir,  it  ns  ii 
the  Anihnh  or  Joi-dan  Valley,  <™»sit«  Jeritho. 
The  Xachnl-ShiClim,  or  Wadij-Saxt,  as  it  weoU 
olled.uf  Joel  (iii.  IS},  cm  hardly 


spot   « 


olhin 

Shi'M. 
1.  42). 


,    but  til 


o,,ly  in  tL 


praper  nsme  » 

fltineiion  with  Pekod  and  Kin.  iw 
listrids  of  Assrria  vith 

inthem  kingdom  of  Judnh  tuid  bra 
intimately  connected,  and  which  wei-e  to  )ie  snaTxl 
n^inst  it  lor  punishment.  Raihi  leniarks  on  Uh 
ihiee  words, "  The  inteipret* 


apnarentl; 


as  an  nppellative  refer  to  the  UJ.ige  of  the  wori  i> 
.lob  uiir.  18  (A.  V.  "rich")  and  U  nrii.  i 
(A.  V.  "bomitiful").  But  a  con<idei«t»D  of  ihi 
laKer  pnrt  of  the  veise  f':i.  uiii.  23,  and  the  fmt' 
nera  which  l^ekiel  elsewhere  shows  for  playia; 
upon  the  sound  of  piojier  nnmea  (as  in  in-ii.  lu, 
XII.  5),  lead  to  the  conclu>ioa  thnt  in  this  ax 
I'ekmi,  Shoo,  and  Koa  are  proper  names  sIkl  Tbi 
only  nnnie  which  has  been  found  at  all  rcHmUin; 
Shot  ii  that  of  a  town  in  Avyrin,  menticoed  i^ 
'Sue  in  ropibus,"   near    Gaugamebi,  ind 


Sho'bab.    1.  ;< 


JbTll,-ith4heln(;! 


SHOBACH 

V.  14;  1  Chr,  lii.  5,  xiv.  4).  —  2.  Appai-ently  the 
fiOD  of  Caleb  the  son  ot'  Hezroii  by  his  wife  Azubah 
(IChr.  ii.  18). 

SholMMlL.  The  general  of  Hadarezer  king  of  the 
Syrinns  of  Zoba,  who  was  defeated  by  David  in 
person  at  Helam.  Shobach  was  wounded,  and  died 
on  the  field  (2  Sam.  x.  15-18).  In  1  Chr.  xix.  16, 
18,  he  is  called  Shophacii. 

Shoba'L  The  cliildivn  of  Shobai  were  a  family 
of  the  doorkeepei-s  of  the  Temple,  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vii.  45). 

Sholwl.  1.  The  second  K)n  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(Gen.  xxxri.  20 ;  1  Chr.  i.  38),  and  one  of  the 
'*  dukes  "  or  phylarchs  of  the  Hoiites  (Gen.  xxxri. 
29).— 2.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur,  and  foundei* 
or  prince  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52).— 3. 
In  1  Chr.  iv.  1,  2,  Shobai  appears  with  Hur  among 
the  sons  of  Judah.  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  the 
preceding. 

Shotiek.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

ShollL  Son  of  Nahaiih  of  I^bbah  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  (2  Snm.  xvii.  27).  He  was  one  of  the 
iirst  to  meet  David  at  Mulianaim  on  his  flight  from 
Absalom. 

Sho'co,  2  Chr.  xi.  7.  A  variation  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  name  Soooil. 

Sho'eho,  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18.  One  of  the  four 
rarieties  of  the  name  Socc^ii. 

Sho'ehoh,  1  Sam.  xvii.  1.     The  same  as  Socoii. 

Sholiam.  A  Mei-arite  Levite,  son  of  Jaaziah 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  27). 

Slioe.    [Sakdal.] 

Sho'mor.  L  An  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  32) ;  also 
called  Shamer  (ver.  34).— 2.  The  father  of  Jehoza- 
bad,  who  slew  king  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  21):  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  the  name  is 
oonyerted  into  the  feminine  form  Shimrith,  who 
IS  further  described  as  a  Moabitess. 

Sho'phach.  Shooacu,  the  general  of  Hadarezer 
(1  Chr.  xix.  16,  18). 

Sho'phan.  One  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 

ShosllAll'lliin.  **  To  the  chief  musician  upon 
Sbosfaannim  "  is  a  musical  direction  to  the  leader  of 
the  Temple-choir  which  occurs  in  Pss.  xlv.,  Ixix., 
and  roost  probably  indicates  the  melody  *'  after  "  or 
*•  in  the  manner  of**  (A.  V.  "upon")  which  the 
Psalms  were  to  be  sung.  As  *'  Shoshannim  "  lite- 
rally signifies  "  lilies,"  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  wonl  denotes  lily-f>liaped  instruments  of  music, 
perhaps  cymbals.  Ben  Zeb  regai'ds  it  as  an  iosti-u- 
ment  of  psalmody,  and  Junius  and  Tremellius,  after 
Kimchi,  i-ender  it  **  hexachoixla,"  an  instrument 
with  six  strings,  refening  it  to  the  root  shSsh, 
•«  six." 

Shoshan'nim-E'duth.  In  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxz. 
is  found  the  direction  **  to  the  chief  musician  upon 
i%oshannim>eduth,"  which  appears,  according  to 
the  most  probable  conjectui'e,  to  denote  the  melody 
or  air  '*  after"  or  '*in  the  manner  of "  which  the 
Psalm  was  to  be  sung.  As  the  words  now  stand 
they  signify  "  lilies,  a  testimony,"  and  the  two  are 
separated  by  a  large  distinctive  accent.  In  them- 
selves tliey  hare  no  meaning  in  the  present  text, 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  probably  a  frag- 
ment of  the  beginning  of  an  older  Pssdm  with 
which  the  choir  wei'e  familiar. 

Sha'a.  A  Canaanite  of  AduUam,  £itherof  Ju- 
dah's  wife  (1  Chr.  ii.  3). 
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Shu'ah.  1.  Son  of  Abraham  by  Kcturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  —  2.  Properly  "  Shuchah  f" 
brother  of  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv.  11).— 3.  The  father 
of  Judah's  wife  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12);  also  called 
Shua  in  the  A.  V. 

Shu'al.  Son  of  Zophab,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr. 
vii.  36). 

Shu'al,  the  Land  of.  A  district  named  only  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  It  is  pretty  ceitain  from  the  pas- 
sage that  the  land  of  Shual  lay  noith  of  Michma&h. 
If  therefore  it  be  identical  with  the  *'  land  of 
Shalim  "  ( 1  Sam.  ix.  4) — as  is  not  impo^siUe — we 
obtain  the  first  and  only  clue  yet  obtained  to  SaulV 
journey  in  quest  of  the  asses.  The  name  Shual  luu 
not  yet  been  identified. 

ShulMtel.  L  SiiEBUEL  the  son  of  Gei^hom 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).— 2.  Siiebuel  the  son  of  Heman 
the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

Shuliam.  Son  of  Dan,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Shuiiamites  (Num.  xxvi.  42). 

ShnTiamltM,  the.  The  descendants  of  Shuhnm^ 
or  Hushim,  the  son  of  Dsn  (Num.  xxvi.  42,  43). 

Shullite.  This  ethnic  appellative  *'Shuhite'^ 
is  frequent  in  the  Book  of  Job,  but  only  as  the 
epithet  of  one  person,  Bildad.  The  local  indications 
of  the  Book  of  Job  point  to  a  region  on  the  western 
side  of  Chaldaea,  bordering  on  Arabia ;  and  exactly 
in  this  locality,  above  Hit  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  are  found,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
the  Tsukhi,  a  powerful  people.  It  is  probable  that 
these  were  the  Shuhltes. 

Shulamite,  the.  One  of  the  personages  in  the 
poem  of  Solomon's  Song  (vi.  13).  The  name  de- 
notes a  woman  belonging  to  a  place  called  Shulem. 
The  only  place  bearing  that  name,  of  which  wt* 
have  any  knowledge,  is  Shunem  itself.  In  fact  there 
is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  two  were 
identical.  If,  then,  Shulammite  and  Shunammite 
are  equivalent,  there  is  nothing  surely  extitivagsint 
in  supposing  that  the  Shunammite  who  was  the 
object  of  Solomon's  passion  was  Abishag. 

Sha'mathitee,  the.  One  of  the  four  flimilies 
who  sprang  from  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 

Shu'naminite,  the,  i.  e,  the  native  of  Shunem, 
as  is  plain  from  2  K.  iv.  1.  It  is  applied  to  two 
persons: — Abishag,  the  nurse  of  king  David  (1  K.^ 
i.  3,  15,  ii.  17,  21,  22),  and  the  nameless  hostess 
of  Elisha(2  K.  iv.  12,  25,  36). 

Shaliein.  One  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18).  It  occurs  in  the  list 
between  Chesulloth  and  Haphraim.  It  is  mentioned 
on  two  occasions  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4 ;  2  K.  iv.  8). 
It  was  besides  the  native  place  of  Abishag  (IK. 
i.  3).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  mentioned 
twice,  as  5  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  thea 
known  as  Salem :  and  as  a  village  in  Aci-abattine, 
in  the  territory  of  Sebaste  called  Sanim.  The  lattei* 
of  these  two  identifications  probably  refei-s  to  Sanur, 
a  well-known  fortress  some  7  miles  from  S^astiyek 
and  4  from  Arrabeh.  The  other  has  more  in  its 
favour,  since  it  agrees  with  the  position  of  the  pre- 
sent Solamy  a  village  on  the  S.W.  flank  of  Jebel 
Duht/f  3  miles  N.  of  Jezreel,  5  from  Gilboa  (/. 
Fukua\  full  in  view  of  the  sacred  spot  on  Mount 
Carmel,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  corn- 
fields in  the  world. 

Shu'ni.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  the  family 
cf  the  Shunites  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Num.  xxvi.  15). 

Shu'nitee,  the.  Descendants  of  Shnni  (Num. 
xxvi.  15). 

Shn'pham.    [Snuppui.] 
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Shu'phamites,  the.    The  «Ioscentlants  of  Shu- 
pham,  or  Sliophupham,  the  Benjamite  (Num.  xxvi. 

Shuppim.  In  the  j;:enealo2:y  of  Benjamin  "  Shup- 
pim  and  Hupphn,  the  chiKlren  of  Ir,"  are  reckoned 
in  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  Ir  is  the  same  as  Iri  tlie  son  of 
Bela  the  son  of  Benjamin,  so  that  Shuppim  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Benjamin.  Loi-d  A.  Hen'ey  con- 
jectures that  Shupi)im  or  Shephuphan  was  a  son  of 
Benjamin,  whose  family  was  reckoncil  with  that 
of  Ir  or  In. 

Shnr,  a  place  just  without  tlie  eastern  border  of 
Egypt.  Shur  is  fii-st  mentioned  in  the  naiTative 
of  Hagar's  flight  from  Sanili  (Gen.  jvi.  7).  Abra- 
Ijam  afterwards  "  dwelled  between  Kadesh  and 
Shur.  and  sojourned  in  Goar"  (xx.  1).  The  fii-st 
clear  indication  of  its  position  occure  in  the  account 
of  Ishmael's  posterity,  "  And  they  dwelt  from 
Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  [is]  before  Kgypt,  as  thou 
goest  towaiil  Assyria"  (xxv.  18  ;  comp.  1  Sam.xv. 
7,  xxvii.  8).  Tlie  wilderness  of  Shur  was  entered 
by  the  Israelites  .ifter  they  had  crosse<l  the  Red  Sea 
(Ex.  XV.  2*2,  2:3).  It  was' also  calleil  the  Wilderness 
of  Etlmm  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  Shur  may  have  been 
a  fbrtitied  town  east  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  but  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Arabs,  or  at  one  time 
the  Philistines,  not  of  the  Egyptians.  From  its 
being  spoken  of  as  a  limit,  it  was  probably  the  last 
-Vrabiau  town  before  entering  Kgypt.  The  hiero- 
glyphic insciiptious  have  not  been  found  to  throw 
any  light  ujk)u  this  question. 

Shu'shan,  or  Snia,  is  said  to  have  i-eceived  its 
name  from  the  abmidance  of  the  lily  (Shushan  or 
^^hushancJi)  in  its  neighbourhood.  1.  History . — It 
was  originally  the  capital  of  the  country  called  in 
Sci  ipture  Elam,  and  by  the  classical  writers,  some- 
times Cis>ia,  sometimes  Susis  or  Susiana.  The  fii'st 
«Ii?)tinct  mention  of  the  town  that  has  been  as  yet 
found  Is  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asshur'bani'paly  the  son 
and  successor  of  Esar-haddon,  who  states  that  he  took 
tile  place,  and  exhibits  a  gjound-plan  of  it  upon  his 
sculptures.  The  date  of  this  monument  is  about 
n.c.  •i'30.  We  next  find  Savi  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ba)>yionians,  to  w^hom  Elam  had  probably  passed  at 
the  division  of  tlie  Assyrian  empire  made  by  Cyaxares 
and  Nabopolassar  (Dan.  viii.  2).  The  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  transferred  Susa  to  the  Persian 
dominion ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Achae- 
meuian  piinces  determined  to  make  it  the  capital  of 
their  whole  empire,  and  the  chief  place  of  their  own 
residence.  According  to  some  writers,  the  cliangc  was 
made  by  Cyrus  ;  according  to  others,  it  had  at  any 
rate  taken  place  before  the  death  of  Cambyses; 
but,  accoixling  to  the  evidence  of  the  pLice  itself 
and  of  the  other  Achaemenian  monuments  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  the  tinnsfer  was  really 
the  work  of  Darius  Hystnspis.  Susa  accoixlingly 
became  the  metropolis  of  Pei-sia,  and  is  recognised 
as  such  by  Aeschylus,  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Strabo, 
and  almost  all  the  best  writers.  Susa  retained 
its  pre-eminence  to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest.  After  this  it  declined.  The  prefei«nce 
of  Alexander  for  Babylon  caused  the  neglect  of 
Susa  by  his  successoi-s,  none  of  whom  ever  made 
it  their  capital  city.  We  hear  of  it  once  only  in 
their  wars,  when  it  falls  into  the  power  of  Anti- 
gonus  (B.C.  315).  2.  Position,  ^c— Most  his- 
toiians  and  comparative  geographere  have  inclined 
to  identify  it  with  the  modem  S'U  or  Shush,  which, 
is  in  lat.  32°  10',  lon^.^ft^  *iQ'  K.  from  Greenwich, 
between  the  Shapur  and  \]i\«  t\\«Y  ot  V^'vdvA,    kV 
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the  distance  of  a  few  miles  east  and  west  of  the 
city  were  two  other  sti-eams — the  Coprates  w  .-.ver 
of  Dizful,  and  the  right  arm  of  the  Choaspe? '^^•.•i^ 
modem  KcrkhaK),  Thus  the  country  about  ^aa 
was  most  abundantly  watered.  3.  Gen^rallk- 
script  ion  of  the  Buins. — The  niins  of  Saa  cor?: 
a  space  about  6000  feet  long  from  east  to  «■«,  br 
4^1  m)  feet  broad  from  north  to  south.  The  cirriai)- 
feronce  of  the  whole,  exclusive  of  putlyins;  aiul  cm- 
paratively  insignificant  mounds,  is  about  three  miles. 
According  to  Mr.  Loftus,  **the  principal  eiijliss 
remaius  consist  of  four  spacious  artifidal  plationci. 
distinctly  separate  from  each  other.  Of  these  tlx 
western  mound  is  the  smallest  in  superficial  tfXi?at, 
but  considerably  the  most  lofty  and  import.uiL . . . 
Its  highest  point  is  119  feet  above  the  le\-el  o:*thf 
Shaour  (Shapur).  In  form  it  if  an  irregular,  <*> 
tuse-angled  triangle,  with  its  comers  rowdd  oC 
and  its  base  facing  nearly  due  east.'*  Mr.  Lccb 
i-egnrds  this  mound  as  indubitably  the  remns^  «l 
the  famons  citadel  of  Susa,  so  fi-cquently  roeatia<i 
by  the  ancient  writers. 

'  Sha'Bhan-E'duth.  '*  To  the  diief  mn»ct3ii  upa 
Shuslian-Eduth "  is  plainly  a  musical  diKctca, 
whatever  else  may  be  obscure  about  it  •.?*,  h.. 
In  Ps.  Ixxx.  we  have  the  fuller  phrase  "  ShoyhaEaafr 
eduth,'*  of  which  Koediger  regards  Shnshan-ciathss 
an  abbreviation.  As  it  now  stands  it  denote  "tbf 
lily  of  testimony,"  and  possibly  contains  the  fts 
words  of  some  Psalm  to  the  melodv  of  waiciS  trs 
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to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung.  There  does  t*.: 
appear  to  be  much  support  for  the  view  taken  I* 
some  thatShushan-eduth  is  a  musical  iostmniflti^B 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lily  in  shape,  c: 
fix)m  having  lily-shaped  ornaments  upon  it,  0:  jVpc 
its  six  {sheshj  strings.  As  a  conjectmv  this  v  ft^ 
tiinly  ingenious,  but  it  has  the  disadvaati^^ 
introducing  as  many  difliculdes  as  it  mnores.  > 
monis  connects  VJi^A  with  the  Arabic  *&:l,  a  l^i 
or  kind  of  guitar  played  with  a  plectrum,  and  {{^ 
siders  it  to  be  the  melody  produced  by  this  instr:' 
ment ;  so  that  in  his  view  Shushan-eduth  mdlcittf 
that  the  lily-shai)ed  cymbals  were  to  be  accfl* 
panied  with  playing  on  the  lute.  We  nwy  th?*; 
foi'e  regard  the  words  in  question  as  a  ingaxz'.'^ 
an  old  psalm  or  melody,  the  same  in  character  0 
Aijeleth  Shahar  and  others,  which  contain^  a<^ 
rection  to  the  leader  of  the  choir. 

Shu'thalhitM,  the.    The  descendants  oi  £i> 
thclah  the  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxri.  35). 

Shuthelah.     Head  of  an   Ephxaimite  £iailf' 
called  after  him  Shuthalhites  (Num.  zxvi.  35:.  sA 
lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Xun  (I  Chr.^ 
20-27).    Shuthelah  appears  firom  the  former  ftfa? 
to  be  a  son  of  Ephraim,  and  the  &tber  of  EiA 
from  whom  sprang  a  family  of  Eranites  (ver.So.. 
He  appears  also  to  have  had  two  broth»s,  BcdA 
father  of  tlie  Bachrites,  and  Tahan,  fiither  of  tbr 
Tahanites.    But  in  1  Chr.  vii.  we  hare  a  forthfr 
notice  of  Shuthelah,  where  he  appears  fiist  of  4 
as  in  Num.,  as  the  son  of  Ephrum ;  hot  in  vcr.  ^• 
he  is  placed  six  generations  Inter,    From  the  nctf' 
rence  of  other  names  too,  it  appears  that  the  tot  i> 
1  Chr.  vii.  is  corrupt.    The  rollowiag  ob«mti* 
will  perhaps  assist  us  to  restore  it.     1.  The  osxDt 
that  are  repeated  over  and  orer  agaiiv  either  is 
identical  or  in   slightly  Tsried  forms,  represst 
probably  only  ONE  person.    Heno^  SfaotKebb  ii 
vers.  20  and  21,  and  Telah  in  Ter.  25,  tit  the  am 
as  the  Shuthelah  of  Num.  xxri.  35,  36.    2.  Tte 
Ww^  **  Va&  wn  "  ai-e  impnperijr  added  iftff  ^"^ 
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and  Tahath  in  1  Chr.  yU.  20.  3.  Tahau  is  impro- 
perly inserted  in  1  Chr.  vii.  25  as  a  son  of  Sbuthe- 
Sah,  as  appears  from  Nam.  xxvi.  35,  36.  The  re- 
salt  is  that  Shathelah's  line  may  be  thus  restored : 
(1)  Joseph.  (2)  Ephraim.  (3)  Shuthelah.  (4) 
£ran,  or  Laadan.  (5)  Ammihnd.  (6)  Eli&hama, 
captain  of  the  host  of  Ephraim  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18, 
vii.  48).  (7)  Nan.  (8)  Joshua.  As  regards  the 
interesting  story  of  the  destruction  of  Ephraim*8 
sons  by  the  men  of  Gath,  which  Ewald,  Bunsen, 
Lepsius  and  others  ha\'e  variously  explained,  it  is 
impossible  in  the  confused  state  of  the  text  to  speak 
positively  as  to  the  part  borne  in  it  by  the  honse  of 
Sbntbelah.  Putting  together  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  undei*standing  the  passage  of  the  literal 
Kphraim,  and  his  literal  sons  and  daughter,  with 
the  &ct  that  the  settlements  of  the  Ephraimites  in 
the  mountainous  district,  where  Beth-horou,  Gezer, 
Tinmath-Serah,  &c..  lay,  were  exactly  suited  for  a 
descent  upon  the  plains  of  the  Philistine  country 
where  the  men  of  Oath  fed  their  cattle,  and  with 
the  furtiier  facts  that  the  Ephraimites  encountered 
a  saooessful  opposiUon  from  the  Canaanites  in  Gezer 
(Josh.  xvi.  10;  Judg.  i.  29),  and  that  they  appa- 
rently called  in  later  the  Benjamites  to  help  them 
m  driving  away  the  men  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13), 
it  seems  best  to  undei-stand  the  narrative  as  of  the 
times  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan. 

Si'a.  **  The  children  of  Sia  **  were  a  family  of 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii. 
47).  The  name  is  written  Siaha  in  Ezr.  ii.  44, 
and  SUD  in  1  Esd.  v.  29. 

Si'alia  =  Sia  (Ezr.  ii.  44). 

SiblMea'i  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18;  iChr.xxvii.  11). 

SOtbeehal.  One  of  David's  guai-d,  and  eighth 
captain  for  the  eighth  month  of  24,000  men  of  the 
king's  army  (1  Chr,  xi.  29,  xxvii.  11).  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  principal  families  of  Judah,  the 
Zarhites,  or  descendants  of  Zersh,  and  is  culled 
**  the  Hushathite,*'  probably  from  the  place  of  his 
birth.  I^bbechai's  great  explbit,  which  gave  him  a 
place  among  the  mighty  men  of  David's  ai*my,  was 
his  single  combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippoi,  the  Philis- 
tine giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or  Gob  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xx.  4). 

Stblraleth.  The  Ephraimite  pronunciation  of  the 
word  Shibboleth  (Judg.  xii.  6). 

Stb'malu  A  town  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
one  of  those  which  were  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  ziii.  19).  Like  most  of 
the  Transjordanic  plaees,  Sibmah  disappears  from 
view  during  the  main  part  of  the  Jewish  history. 
We,  however,  gain  a  parting  glimpse  of  it  in  the 
lonoent  over  Moab  pronounoMi  by  Isaiah  and  by 
Jeremiah  (Is.  xvi.  8,9;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  Sibmah 
seons  to  have  been  known  to  Eusebius,  and  Jerome 
states  that  it  was  haidly  500  pacei  distant  from 
Heshbon.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  discovered 
more  recently. 

ffibra'im.  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Lnnd  as  stated  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  16).     It  has  not  been  identified. 

fli'chem.  1.  The  same  well-known  name — iden- 
tical in  the  Hebrew — with  that  which  in  all  other 
places  in  the  0.  T.  is  accurately  rendered  by  oar 
translators  Shechem  (Gen.  xii.  6).  — 2.  Ecclus. 
1. 26.  The  Greek  original  here  is  in  the  form  which 
is  occasionally  found  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  equivalent 
of  Shechem. 

Sic'yon.    A  city  mentioned  with  several  others 
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in  1  Maoc.  xv.  23.  The  oldest  name  of  the  town  on 
the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times  before  Alexander) 
was  said  to  have  been  AlyidXrj,  or  A{7mA.o/.  This 
was  perhaps  the  common  native  name,  and  Sicyon 
that  given  to  it  by  the  Phoenician  traders.  But  the 
Sicyon  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees  is  a 
more  recent  city,  built  on  the  site  which  served  as 
an  acropolis  to  the  old  one,  and  distant  from  the 
shore  from  twelve  to  twenty  stades.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  in  the  year  303  B.C.,  surprised  the  gar- 
rison which  Ptolemy  had  five  yeara  before  placed 
there,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  harbour  and 
the  lower  town.  The  acropolis  was  suri'endered  to 
him,  and  he  then  pei*suaded  the  population,  whom 
he  restored  to  independence,  to  destroy  the  whole 
of  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the  harbour,  and  remove 
thither ;  the  site  being  one  much  more  easily  defen- 
sible, especially  against  any  enemy  who  might  at- 
tack from  the  sea.  Diodorus  describes  the  new 
town  as  including  a  large  space  so  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  pi-ecipices  as  to  be  unapproachable 
by  the  machines  which  at  that  time  were  employed 
in  si^^es,  and  ns  possessing  the  gi'eat  advantage  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  within  its  circuit.  Modem 
travellers  completely  confirm  his  account. 

Sid'dim,  the  Vale  ol  A  place  named  only 
in  one  passage  of  Genesis  (xiv.  3,  8,  10).  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful.  Gesenius 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  real  meaning  of 
the  words  £mek  haS'SiddUn  is  **  a  plain  cut  up  by 
stony  channels  which  render  it  difficult  of  transit. 
Dr.  Stanley  conjectures  that  Siddira  is  connected 
with  Sddeh  (field),  and  thus  that  the  signification 
of  the  name  was  the  **  valley  of  the  fields."  As  to 
the  spot  itself: — 1.  It  was  one  of  that  class  of  valleys 
which  the  Hebrews  designated  by  the  word  Emek. 
This  term  appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  a  broad 
flatUsh  tract,  sometimes  of  considerable  width,  en- 
closed on  each  side  by  a  definite  range  of  hills.  2. 
It  was  so  far  a  suitable  spot  for  the  combat  be- 
tween the  four  and  five  kings  (ver.  8) ;  but,  3. 
It  contained  a  multitude  of  bitumen-pits  sufficient 
materially  to  affect  the  issue  of  the  battle.  4.  In 
this  valley  the  kings  of  the  five  allied  cities  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela,  seem 
to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  *'  plain,  or  circle,  of  Jordan  "  in  which 
those  cities  stood.  5.  So  much  may  be  gathered 
from  the  passage  as  it  appears  originally  to  have 
stood.  But  the  words  which  more  especially  bear 
on  the  subject  of  this  article  (ver.  3)  do  not  form 
part  of  the  original  document.  If  we  could  ven- 
ture, as  some  have  done,  to  intei-pret  the  latter 
clause  of  verse  3,  "  which  is  near,"  or  **  which  is  at, 
or  by,  the  Salt  Sea,"  then  we  might  agree  with  Dr. 
Robinson  and  others  in  identifying  Uie  Valley  of 
Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain  which  intervenes 
betweoi  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  the  range  of 
heights  which  terminate  the  Ghdr  and  comm«ice 
the  Wady  Ardbah,  But  the  original  of  the  passage 
will  not  bear  even  this  slight  accommodation,  and 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
words  the  Salt  Sea  covera  the  actual  space  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Vale  of  Siddim. 

Si'dd.  A  city  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia  in  lat. 
36°  46',  long.  31°  27',  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Enrymedon.  It  is  mentioned  in 
1  Mace.  zv.  23,  among  the  list  of  places  to  which 
the  Roman  senate  sent  letters  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  a  colony  of  Cumaeans.    Sid^  was  cl<»el7 
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connected  with  Aradus  in  Phoenicia  hy  commerce, 
even  if  thrre  was  not  a  considei-a)>Ie  Phoenician 
element  in  the  population.  It  is  possible  that  the 
name  has  the  same  root  as  that  of  Sidon,  and  tliat 
it  was  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  that 
the  Cumaean  colony  was  something  subsequent.  In 
the  times  in  which  Side  appears  in  history  it  had 
become  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  was 
the  station  of  Antiochus's  navy  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  desciibed  by  Livy 
(xixvii.  23,  24).  The  remains,  too,  which  still 
exist,  are  an  evidence  of  its  former  wealth.  They 
stuid  on  a  low  peninsula  running  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  and  the  maritime  character  of  the  fonner 
inhabitants  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
walls  towards  the  sea  were  but  slightly  built,  while 
the  one  which  faces  the  land  is  of  excellent  work- 
manship, and  I'emains,  in  a  considerable  portion, 
perfect  even  to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  ap- 
parently to  the  Komaii  times)  is  one  of  the  lai-gest 
and  best  preserved  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated 
to  have  been  i-apable  of  containing  more  than  15,000 
spectators.  Three  gates  led  into  the  town  from  the 
sea,  and  one,  on  the  north-eastern  side,  into  the 
country.  The  two  principal  harboui-s,  which  at 
first  seem  to  have  been  united  in  one,  were  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula :  they  were  closed,  and 
together  contained  a  surface  of  nearly  500  yai"ds  by 
2u0.  The  country  by  which  Side  is  backed  is  a 
broad  swampy  plain,  stretching  out  for  some  miles 
beyond  the  belt  of  sand-hills  which  fringe  the  sea- 
shore. Low  hills  succeed,  and  behind  these,  far 
inland,  are  the  mountains  which,  at  Mount  Climax 
40  miles  to  the  west,  and  again  about  the  ^ame 
distance  to  tho  cost,  come  down  to  the  coast. 

Si'don.  I'hc  Greek  funn  of  the  Phoeniciiui  name 
Zidon.  As  such  it  occurs  naturally  in  the  N.  1'. 
and  Apocrypha  of  the  Auth.  Version ;  2  Esd.  i.  11 ; 
Jud.  ii.  28 :  1  Mace,  v.  15  ;  Matt,  xi,  21,  22  ;  xv. 
21  ;  Mark  iii.  8,  &c.  But  we  also  iind  it  in  the 
O.  T.  (Gon.  X.  15,  19). 

Sido'niaiiB.  The  CSrcek  form  of  the  word  Zido- 
NiANS,  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of 
the  0.  T.  It  occurs  Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Josh,  xiii,  4,  6  ; 
Juih,'.  iii.  o  ;  1  K.  v.  G. 

Sihon.  King  of  the  Amorites  when  Israel  ar- 
rived on  the  bordei-s  of  the  Promised  I-and  (Num. 
xxi.  21).  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  audacity.  Shoiily  before  the  time  of  Isi-acKs 
;uTival  he  had  dispossessed  the  Moabites  of  a  splen- 
did territory,  driving  them  south  of  the  natural 
bulwark  of  the  Amon  (xxi.  26-29).  When  the 
Israelite  host  appeant,  he  does  not  he^itate  or  tem- 
porise like  Balak,  but  at  once  gathers  his  people 
together  and  attacks  them.  But  the  battle  was  his 
last.  He  and  all  his  host  were  destroyed,  and  their 
<listrict  from  Amon  to  .labbok  became  at  once  the 
possession  of  the  conqueror. 

Silior,  accurately  Shilior,  once  the  Shihor  or 
Shihor  of  Egypt,  when  unqualified,  a  name  of  the 
Mle.  It  is  held  to  signify  "  the  black  **  or  •*  turbid." 
Theie  are  but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  in  the 
Bible,  and  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egypt,  or  Shihor- 
Mizuiim.  It  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  limits  of 
territory  which  was  still  unconquered  when  Joshua 
was  old  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  With  this  pa>sage  must 
be  comp.ircd  that  in  which  Sliihor-Mizraim  occurs. 
David  is  related  to  have  "  gathered  all  Israel  toge- 
ther iium  Shihor  of  Egj'pt  even  unto  the  entering  of 
Hamath  *'  ( 1  Chr.  xiii.  5).  There  is  no  other  evidence 
that    the   Israelites  ever  spread  westward    beyond 
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Gaza.  The  st:eam  may  therffore  be  that  of  tb« 
Wddi-l'Arecsh.  That  the  stream  intended  bySbilwi 
unqmdified  was  a  navigable  river  is  evidmt  from  a 
passage  in  Isai.'ih,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre,  "  .\nc 
by  great  watera,  the  sowing  of  Shihor,  tlie  harre^: 
of  the  river  [is]  her  revenue"  (xxiii.  3).  Her 
Shihor  is  either  the  same  as,  or  compared  with 
Yeor,  generally  thought  to  be  the  Kile,  but  in  ttj 
work  suggested  to  be  the  extension  of  the  Red  Sea 
[Red  Sea.]  In  Jei-emiah  the  identity  of  Shihc 
with  the  Nile  seems  distinctly  stated  (iL  IB).  I 
articles  Nile  and  River  op  Egypt  it  is  nuii 
tained  too  strongly  that  Shihor,  however  qoalifM 
is  always  the  Kile.  The  later  opinion  of  the  writ* 
is  expressed  here  under  SiliiiOK  or  Egtpt.  Tfc 
lattei-  is.  he  thinks,  unquestionably  the  Kik^  tl 
former  two  probably,  but  not  certainly,  the  same. 

Si'las.  An  eminent  meml>er  of  the  early  Chii 
tian  Churdi,  described  under  that  name  in  the  Act 
but  as  Silvanus  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  He  6x%t  a] 
pears  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Jen 
salem  (Acts  xv.  22\  holding  the  office  of  an  ii 
spired  teacher  (xv.  32).  His  name,  derived  fnn 
the  Latin  silva,  **  wood/*  betokens  him  a  HeUeniil 
Jew,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  d1i» 
(Acts  xvi.  37).  He  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  I 
accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  retun  I 
Antioch  with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jenuaki 
(Acts  XT.  22,  32).  Having  nocompltsheJ  this  m 
sion,  he  rctuiiied  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  33^.  I 
mu^t,  however,  have  Immediately  revisited  Antiod 
for  we  find  him  sel(.>cted  by  St.  Paul  as  the  con 
panion  of  his  second  missionaiy  journey  (Ads  w 
40-xvii.  40).  At  Beroea  he  was  left  behind  vit 
Timotliy  while  St.  Paul  proceeded  to  Athens  (Ad 
xvii.  14),  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  men 
ments  until  he  ivjoined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth  (Ac; 
xviii.  5).  His  presence  at  Corinth  is  several  tiin 
noticed  (2  Cor.  i.  19  ;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 
Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  who  converel  2^ 
Petei's  First  Epistle  to  Asia  Minor  (1  PM.  v.  U 
is  doubtful ;  the  probabilities  are  in  fiivour  ef  tii 
identity.  A  tradition  of  very  slight  aathoorhyn 
presents  Silas  to  have  become  bishop  of  Oariw 
We  have  Anally  to  notice,  for  the  paiptei  W  n 
jecting,  the  theories  which  identify  Silas  with  T« 
tins  (iiom.  xvi.  22). 

Bilk.  The  only  undoubted  notioe  of  iOk  ii  Ii 
Bible  occurs  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  where  it  k  mta^mi 
among  the  treasures  of  the  typical  Babyloa.  hi 
however,  in  the  highest  degi«e  probable  HbtX  fl 
texture  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  fnm  the  til 
that  their  commercial  relations  were  <xteo<Ml| 
Solomon.  The  well-known  closncsl  name  cf  41 
substance  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  bo^piMf 
The  Hebrew  terms  which  have  Wm  anppond  1 
i-efer  to  silk  are  meshi  and  demoMk,  The  ftnn 
occurs  only  in  Ez.  xvi.  10,  13  (A,  V.  ••silk" 
The  other  term  demeshek  occurs  in  Am.  iii.  1 
(A.  y.  **  Damascus '*),  and  has  been  snppoKil  i 
refer  to  silk  from  the  resemblance  of  the  word  t 
oar  .**  damask."  It  appears,  howercr,  that  "  lia 
mask  "  is  a  corruption  of  dimaksOf  a  term  spph< 
by  the  Arabs  to  the  raw  material  alone.  We  no^ 
therefore,  consider  the  reference  to  silk  aa  extnemt' 
dubious.  The  value  set  upon  silk  by  the  Roma::] 
as  implied  in  Rev.  xnii.  12,  is  noticed  by  Josrphu 
as  well  as  by  classical  writers. 

Silla.  **  The  house  of  l^Iillo  which  goetb  dovi 
to  Silla,"  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  kta. 
JojLsh  (2  K.  xii.  20).     What  or  where  SJIa  was  i 
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rtij  iDAltiT  of  ronjiictuif.    Some  hnn  sug 


■lity  up  lo  the  court  of  the  Temple.     Wc  hare  ii 

Bilo'ali,  tlu  Fool  et  Pi«prrly  "  the  Pool  oT 
SheUeh."ar  niiliei- ■ '  liii*Sheloi;h  '  (Keh.  iii.  15.. 
Tbis  was  poKibly  a  rormpt  foim  of  Ihc  name  which 
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SQa'ta  (ShilMch,  U.  riii. 
IjJ,  Itahbiniml  wiiterj,  a 
Jewiih  tni-eiler.,  both  aneien 
the  ««rli«  3/iiloaalt  io  prefsre 
/ocA.  Siloamiioneofthefev 
in  thi  topography  of  Jerumle 
old  name  (with  Anbic  moliKt 
ryery  other  Jm\  bu  lost  i 
This  it  the  more  i«marl[able  u  il  uamereiuDurDaii 
Uok  «f  no  great  aiie.  and  for  menj  nn  age  not  par- 
ticularly good  or  plentiful  in  iu  walcra,  thoi^h 
Joicphui  letl>  ui  tliat  iD  h\>  Jny  they  were  both 
"  sweet  nod  Hbuadunt."  Ap^irt  I'lom  the  identity 
of  namt,  there  it  an  unbroken  chain  of  eiterior  tcs- 
tiroony,  datin);  eighteen  i«nluriei.  connectini;  the 
vrewnt  Birhtt  Silieia  with  the  Shiloah  of  iDiah 

1  the  SUoain  o(  St.  John.     Kium  Joiephui  we 


;  ShelacA,  Keh.  iii. 
i,  following   them, 

Badiiipated  localities 


We-daignnti 


it  itw 


J  that  il 


thi*  pool  that  the  "  old  wall "  (oak  n  bead  nud  ihot 
eat  enttward ;  that  there  nut  a  valley  uniffr  it,  and 
ana  betide  it:  a  hill  right  opposite,  Apparently  on 
(he  other  nJe  of  the  Keli-on,  haiil  by  n  cliff  or  lock 


Itinerarr  (a.d.  S 
locality,' but  it  ii 
Joi^huj  impliea; 


11  the  : 


of  tSOO  feet— from  Ihe  Deanat 
anpleoftlie  present  wall,  and  nearly  1 900  feet  fmin 
(he  southern  wnll  of  the  Har^m.  Jerome  tpealu 
ofitai  being  in  Ihe  Valli?  of  Ihe  Son  oi  Hinnom, 
HI  Jotephiu  don  of  ita  bdnji:  nl  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeou.  He  Kpeslu  of  9lloain  as  dependent  on 
the  inlDt,  and  la  the  wly  fountain  used  in  hit  day. 
But  other  nuthoiitiet,  and  the  modem  watcr^pro- 
vij^on  1^  (he  ci(y,  >how  ui  that  It  never  could  hare 
been  wholly  dependent  on  Its  poob.  I(s  innDmei^ 
able  bottle-necked  privaie  cijiemi  kept  up  n  fopply 
at  all  times.  In  the  7th  cent.  Antoninui  Martyr 
mentiont  Silonm.  as  both  fountain  and  pool.  BeiV 
hanl  the  monk  upcikt  of  it  In  the  9th  cent,  niuJ  the 
nnnaliata  of  Ihe  Crusidet  mention  ill  lite,  in  (he  Ibrk 
of  (wo  mlleyn,  at  we  find  it  Benjamin  of  Tudcia 
(^.D.  1173)  Epeakii  of  "the  grentapringof  Sbiloauh 
which  rum  into  the  brook  Kedron."  Felti  Kaliri 
(a.d.  1484]  describes  SJloam  nt  nme  length.  Ar- 
nold Ton  Hailf  (a.t>.  1436)  also  identifia  the  rpot. 
Alter  thii,  the  nlerences  (oSiloam  are  innumer- 
able;  noc  do  they,  with  one  or  two  eioeptlom,  vary 
in  their  location  uf  it.  A  little  way  lielow  (ho 
Jewiih  burying  grouiid,  hut  on  (he  oppoeite  aide  of 
the  valley,  whei-e  the  Kcilroa  tums  dightly  nett- 
watd,  and  widens  ituirconilderably,  in  (he  fountain 
of  the  Virgin  or  Um-td-Dtraj,  near  the  banning 
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ol'  that  sntidlo-shaped  projection  of  the  Temple-hill 
supposed  to  be  the  OriitL  of  the  Bible,  aiid  the 
Ophhs  of  Josephus.  At  the  back  part  of  this  foun- 
tain a  subtciTfineous  i«iisage  begins,  through  which 
the  water  flows,  and  through  which  a  man  may  make 
his  way,  as  did  llobinson  and  Barclay,  sometimes 
walking  erect,  st-metimes  stooping,  sometimes  kneel- 
ing, and  sometimes  crawling,  toSiloam.  This  rocky 
conduit,  which  twists  considerably,  but  keeps,  in 
genera],  a  south-westerly  direction,  is  according  to 
Robinson,  1750  foct  long,  while  the  dii-ect  distance 
between  Sil'caii  and  Uni-vd-Deraj  is  only  a  little 
above  1200  feet.  In  former  days  this  passage  was 
evidently  deeper,  as  its  bed  is  sand  of  some  depth, 
which  has  been  accumukting  for  ages.  This  conduit 
has  had  tributiries  which  have  formerly  sent  their 
waters  down  from  the  city  pools  or  Temple-wells  to 
swell  Siloam.  It  entei-s  Siloam  at  the  nortli-west 
angle;  or  rather  enters  a  small  rock-cut  chamber 
which  forms  the  vesiihulc  of  Siloam,  about  five  or 
six  feet  broad.  To  this  you  descend  hy  a  few  rude 
steps,  under  which  the  water  pours  itself  into  the 
main  pool.  This  jkmA  is  oblong ;  eighteen  paces  in 
length  accoi-dinj:  to  Lath;  fifty  feet  accoixling  to 
Barclay ;  and  fifty-three  according  to  Robinson.  It 
is  eighteen  feet  broad,  and  nineteen  feet  deep,  accord- 
ing to  Robinson ;  but  Barclay  gives  a  more  minute 
measurement,  **  fourteen  and  a  half  at  the  lower 
(eastern)  end,  and  seventeen  at  the  upper ;  its  west- 
cm  end  side  being  somewhat  bent :  it  is  eighteen  and 
a  half  in  depth,  but  never  filled ;  the  water  either 
passing  directly  through,  or  being  maintained  at  a 
deptli  of  three  or  four  feet."  The  present  pool  is 
a  ruin,'witli  no  moos  or  ivy  to  make  it  romantic ; 
its  sides  falling  in ;  its  pillars  broken ;  its  stair  a 
fragment ;  its  walls  giving  way  ;  the  edge  of  eveiy 
stone  worn  round  or  sharp  by  time ;  in  some  parts 
mere  debris ;  once  Siloam,  now,  like  the  city  which 
overhung  it,  a  heap ;  though  around  its  edges,  wild 
flowers,  and,  among  other  plants,  the  caper-tree, 
grow  luxuriantly.  The  grey  cmmbling  limestone  of 
the  stone  (as  well  as  of  tJ^  surrounding  rocks,  which 
are  almost  verduix«less)  gives  a  poor  and  worn-out 
:ispcct  to  tliis  venerable  relio.  The  present  pool  is 
not  the  original  building;  the  worl;  of  crusaders  it 
may  be ;  perhaps  even  improved  by  Soladtu,  whose 
affection  for  wells  and  ]kk>Is  led  him  to  care  for  all 
these  things;  perhaps  the  work  of  later  days.  Yet 
the  spot  is  the  same.  This  pool,  which  we  may 
call  the  sccondf  seems  ancitmtly  to  Iiave  poured  its 
waters  into  a  third,  before  it  proceeded  to  water 
the  royal  gardens.  This  third  is  perhaps  that 
which  Jospphus  calls  **  iwlomon's  pool,**  and  which 
Nehemiah  calls  **  the  King's  pool "  (ii.  14).  Siloam 
is  in  Scripture  always  called  berecah^  a  regularly- 
built  pool  or  tank  (2  K.  xx.  20 ;  Neh.  iii.  15 ;  £ccl. 
ii.  6,.  It  is  the  least  of  all  the  Jerusalem  pools; 
hardly  the  sixth  part  of  the  Birket  el-Ifanilia ; 
hardly  the  tcutli  of  the  Hirkef-es-Sultan,  or  of  the 
lowest  of  the  thi-ee  pools  of  Solomon  at  El'Burak. 
Vet  it  i*  a  sacred  spot,  even  lo  the  Bloslero  ;  much 
more  to  the  Jew ;  for  not  only  from  it  was  the 
water  taken  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the 
water  for  the  Jishos  of  the  reil  heifer.  Jewish 
tnidition  makes  Gihon  juid  Siloam  one.  The  ex- 
pression in  Isaiah,  **watei-8  of  Shiloah  that  go 
softly/*  seems  to  point  to  the  slender  rivulet,  flow- 
ing g?ntiy,  though  once  voiy  profusely  out  of 
Siloam  into  the  lower  breadtii  of  level,  where  the 
king's  gardens,  or  roya\  \wa»Ji\*e,  *VM,  vav\.  wluch 
is  «till  the  greenest  spot  about  Wv^WoXn  C\V\, 
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Silo'am,  Tower  in  (Luke  xiii.  4 ..  Of  this  vr 
know  nothing  definit^lv  bevond  theso  words  of  tiw 
Lord.  In  connexion  with  Ophel,  there  is  mentio!! 
made  of  "  a  tower  thai  lieth  oiU  *'  (Neb.  iii.  >J) ; 
and  there  is  no  unlikelihood  in  connecting  thU  p-«> 
jectitij  tower  with  the  towt-r  in  Siloam,  while  om 
may  be  almost  excused  for  the  conjt^ture  that  iti 
projection  was  the  cause  of  its  ultimate /d//. 

Silva'xLVB.    [Silas.] 

Silver  (Heb.  ceseph).  In  veiy  caily  tin«, 
aa*ording  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used  foroiTi»nHiit> 
(Gen.  xxiv.  .5il)  and  for  vessels  of  various  Ikinds. 
Images  for  idolatrous  worship  were  made  of  eilrer 
or  overlaid  with  it  (Kx.  xx.  2o :  Hos.  xiii.  2 ;  Hi. 
ii.  19  ;  Bar.  vi.  39),  and  the  manufacture  of  :^nr 
shrines  for  Diana  was  a  trade  in  Ephesus  (Ac:>  lii 
24).  But  its  chief  u$e  was  as  a  medium  ot  o* 
diange,  and  throughout  tlic  0.  T.  we  find  cof^ 
"  silver,'*  used  for  money,  like  the  Fr.  n.-^jtiL 
Vesseb  and  omamenttt  of  gold  and  silver  «« 
common  in  Hgypt  in  the  times  of  Ourtiseii  I.,  ai 
Thothmes  III.,  the  contemporaries  of  Josf>ph  id 
Moses.  In  the  Homeric  poemi  we  find  indiatxci 
of  the  constant  application  of  silver  to  puqjoo*  rf 
ornament  and  luxury.  The  practice  of  oTcrbiaj 
silver  with  gold  referi-cd  to  in  Homer  ( Od.  ri.  232, 
xxiii.  159),  is  nowhei-c  mentioned  in  the  Btbk 
though  inferior  mnteiials  were  covei"od  with  alw 
rProv.  ixvi.  23).  Silver  was  brought  to  SolooM 
ti-om  Ambia  (2  Ghr.  ix.  14)  and  from  Taishii 
(2  Chr.  ix.  21),  which  supplied  the  markets  (Aim 
(III.  xxvii.  12).  From  Tarshish  it  came  in  thefe« 
of  plates  { Jer.  x.  9),  like  tliose  on  which  the  taad 
books  of  the  Singhalese  are  written  to  this  dar.  h 
Homer  (//.  ii.  857),  Alybe  U  called  the  birthplB 
of  silver,  and  was  probably  celebi-ated  for  its  w» 
But  Spain  appears  to  have  hevn  the  chief  80f 
whence  silver  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.  Pv* 
sibly  the  hills  of  Palestine  may  have  ailbrdcd  not 
supply  of  this  metal.  For  an  account  of  theksoV' 
ledge  of  obtaining  and  refining  silver  pos«sedlf 
the  andent  Hebrews  see  the  articl«i  Lead  ai 
Mines.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is  reiwredtoii 
Jer.  vi.  30,  and  a  finer  kind,  either  purer  in  ititf 
or  more  thoroughly  purified,  is  mentioned  in  Pt»r. 
viii.  19. 

Silverlings,  a  word  used  onoe  only  in  theiJ- 
(Is.  vii.  23),  as  a  transLition  of  the'HebwwfW 
ceseph,  elsewhere  rendered  •*  silrer  "  or  "  n^-" 

Binialcu'e,  an  Arabian  chief  who  had  rbaigi* 
Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  Bab^bw* 
he  was  put  forward  by  Tryphon  as  a  clainai^  * 
the  Syrian  throne  (1  Mace  xi.  39). 

Sim'MiL  The  second  of  Jacob's  sons  by  U* 
His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxiz.  33.  The  &< 
group  of  Jacob's  children  consists,  besides  S^^ 
of  the  three  other  sons  of  Lealv— Reabm,  L^ 
Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon  is  ma^ 
in  some  connexion.  "  As  Kenben  and  Snwon  * 
mine,"  says  Jacob,  **  so  shall  Joseph's  sons  Epi^ 
and  Manassch  be  mine "  (Oen.  xlviii.  i).  ^^ 
Levi,  Simeon  was  associated  in  the  musBcre  of  v 
Shechemites  (xxxir.  25).  With  Judah  lie  <* 
nexion  was  dnwn  still  closer.  He  and  Scbm*  ^ 
only  •»  went  up"  together,  «de  hy  ride,  in  the  isj 
front  of  the  nation,  to  the  conquest  of  the  sootlj* 
the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i.  3, 17),  bnt  their  iW- 
ments  lay  together  in  a  more  special  manner  tttf 
those  of  the  other  tribes.  Besides  the  b'^JI 
.  Shcchem,  the  only  personal  incident  leUtad  rf  *• 
\xcvsssa  \i  ^^  ^^Rl  Qf  his  being  selected  by  J«p*  ** 
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the  hostage  for  the  appearance  of  Benjamin  (Gen. 
xUi.  19,  24,  36;  xliii.  23).  The  chief  families  of 
the  tribe  ai'e  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  slvi. 
(10),  in  which  one  of  them,  hearing  the  name  of 
Shaiil  (Saul),  is  spedHed  as  •*  the  son  of  the  Ca- 
Daanitess"— Num.  xxvi.  (12-14),  and  1  Chr.  iv. 
(24-43).  At  the  census  at  Sinai  Simeon  numbered 
59,300  fighting  men  (Num.  i.  23).  When  the 
second  census  was  taken,  at  Shittim,  the  numbers 
had  £JIeu  to  22,200,  and  it  was  the  weakest  of  all 
the  tribes.  This  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
recent  mortality  following  the  idolatry  of  Peor,  but 
there  must  have  been  other  causes  which  have 
escaped  mention.  The  connexion  between  Sittieon 
and  Levi  implied  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.  5-7)  has  been  already  adverted  to.  The  nod- 
appearance  of  Simeon's  name  in  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xuiii.  6)  may  be  explained  in  two 
wajTB.  On  tlie  assumption  that  the  Blessing  was 
actually  pronounced  in  its  present  foi-m  by  Moses, 
the  omission  may  be  due  to  his  displeasmv  at  the 
misbehaviour  of  the  tribe  at  Shittim.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Blessing,  or  this  portion  of*  it, 
is  a  composition  of  later  date,  then  it  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  tribe  having  by  that  time  vanished 
£rom  the  Holy  Land.  The  latter  of  these  is  the 
explanation  commonly  adopted.  During  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness  Simeon  was  a  member  of 
Hie  camp  which  marched  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Sacred  Tent.  His  associates  were  Reuben  and  Gad. 
The  connexion  between  Judah  and  Simeon  already 
mentioned  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  Conquest. 
Jadah  and  the  two  Joseph-brethren  were  fiist 
served  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  land ;  and  then, 
the  Canaanites  having  been  sufficiently  subdued  to 
allow  the  Sacred  Tent  to  be  established  without  risk 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  work  of  dividing 
the  remainder  amongst  the  seven  inferior  tribes  was 
proceeded  with  (Josh.  viii.  1-6).  Benjamin  had 
the  first  turn,  then  Simeon  (xix.  1).  By  this  tinoe 
Judah  had  discovered  that  ^e  tract  allotted  to  him 
was  too  huge  (xix.  9V  and  also  too  much  exposed 
on  the  west  and  south  for  even  his  great  powers. 
To  Simeon  accordingly  was  allotted  a  district  out 
of  the  territory  of  his  kinsman,  on  its  southern 
frontier,  which  contained  eighteen  or  nineteen  cities, 
with  their  villages,  spread  round  the  venerable  well 
ofBeer8heba(Josh.xix.l-8;  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33).  Of 
these  places,  with  the  help  of  Judah,  the  Simeonites 
possessed  themselves  (Juidg.  i.  3,  17) ;  and  here 
they  were  found,  doubtless  by  Joab,  residing  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  31).  What  part  Simeon 
took  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  we 
are  not  told.  The  only  thing  which  can  be  inter- 
preted into  a  trace  of  its  having  taken  any  part 
with  the  northern  kingdom  are  the  two  casual  no- 
tices of  2  Chr.  XV.  9  and  xxxiv.  6,  which  appear 
to  imply  the  presence  of  Simeonites  there  in  the 
reigns  of  Asa  and  Joiiah.  On  the  other  hand  the 
definite  statement  of  1  Chr.  iv.  41-43  proves  that 
at  that  time  there  were  still  some  of  them  remain- 
ing in  the  original  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  actuated  by 
all  the  warlike  lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor. 
This  fragment  of  ancient  chronicle  relates  two  exped- 
itions in  search  of  more  eligible  territory.  The 
aadacity  and  intrepidity  which  seem  to  have  cha- 
racterized the  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  are 
seen  in  their  fullest  force  in  the  last  of  his  descend- 
ants of  whom  there  is  any  express  mention  in  the 
Sacred  Record.  Whether  the  book  which  bears  her 
name  be  a  history  or  a  historic  romxmoe,  Judith 
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will  always  remain  one  of  tlie  most  prominent 
figmes  among  the  deliverers  of  her  nation.  Bethulia 
would  almost  seem  to  have  been  aSimeonite  c*olony. 
Simeon  is  named  by  Ezekiel  (xlviii.  25),  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (vii.  7)  in  their 
catalogues  of  the  restoration  of  Israel.— 2.  A  priest 
of  the  family  of  Joaiib— or  Jehoiarib — one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace  ii.  1).— 3.  Son 
of  Juda  and  father  of  Levi  in  the  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  iii.  30).— 4.  That  is,  Simon  Peter 
(Acts  XV.  14).— 5.  A  devout  Jew,  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  met  the  parents  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Temple,  took  Him  in  his  arms,  and  gave  thanks 
for  what  he  saw,  and  knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  iL  25- 
35).  In  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 
Simeon  is  called  a  high-priest.  Rabban  Simeon, 
whose  grandmother  was  of  the  fiimily  of  David, 
succeeded  his  father  Hillel  as  president  of  the  San- 
hedrim about  A.D.  13,  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was 
the  Pharisee  at  whose  feet  St  Paul  was  brought  up 
(Acts  xxii.  3).  A  Jewish  writer  specially  notes  that 
no  record  of  this  Simeon  is  preserved  in  the  Mishna. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  or  his  grandson  of 
the  same  name,  may  be  the  Simetm  of  St.  Luke. 
SimeoiL  Kigtr.  Acts  xiii.  l.  [I^ioer.] 
Si'mon.  1.  Son  of  Mattathias.  [Maccabezs.] 
— ^.  Son  of  Onias  the  high-priest,  whose  eulogy 
closes  the  '*  praise  of  famous  mm  "  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  iv.).  [£cclesia8Ticus.]  —8. 
'*  A  governor  of  the  Temple  *'  in  the  time  of  Se- 
leucus  Philopator,  whose  information  as  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  led  to  the  saciilegions  at- 
tack of  Heliodorus  (2  Mace.  iii.  4,  &c.).  Consi- 
derable doubt  exists  as  to  the  exact  natui'e  of  the 
office  which  he  held  (2  Mace.  iii.  4).  The  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Simtm  is  said  to  have 
been  of  "  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  '*  (2  Mace  iii.  3), 
while  the  earher  "  ruler  of  the  house  of  God " 
(1  Chr.  ix.  11 ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13 ;  Jer.  xx.  1)  seems 
to  have  been  always  a  priest,  and  the  *^  captain  of 
the  Temple"  (Luke  xxii.  4;  Acts  iv.  l,v.  24,  26) 
and  the  keeper  of  the  treasures  (1  Chi*,  xxvi.  24 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxi.  12)  must  have  been  at  least  Levites. 
Herzfeld  conjectures  that  Benjamin  is  an  error  for 
Minjamin,  the  head  of  a  priestly  house  (Neh.  xii. 
5, 17).— 4.  Simon  the  Brother  of  Jebos. — 
The  only  undoubted  notice  of  this  Simon  occurs  in 
Matt.  xiii.  55,  Mark  vi.  3.  He  has  been  identified 
by  some  writers  with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  still 
more  generally  with  Symeon  who  became  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  afler  the  death  of  James,  a.d.  62. 
The  former  of  these  opinions  rests  on  no  evidence 
whatever,  nor  is  the  latter  without  its  difficulties.— 
5.  Simon  thb  Canaanite,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (Matt.  z.  4;  Mark  iii.  18),  otherwise  de- 
scribed as  Simon  Zelotes  (Luke  vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13). 
The  latter  term,  which  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  the  Chaldee  term  preserved 
by  Matthew  and  Mark.  [Canaanite.]  Each  of 
these  equally  points  out  ^inon  as  belonging  to  the 
faction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  conspicuous  for 
their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.— 6.  Si- 
mon OP  CyRENE. — A  Hellenistic  Jew,  bom  at 
Cyrene  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  who  was 
present  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus,  either  as  an  attendant  at  the  feast  (Acts 
ii.  10),  or  as  one  of  the  numerous  settlei's  at  Jeru- 
salem fi'om  that  place  (Acts  vi.  9).  Meeting  the 
procession  that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  as  he 
was  returning  fi*om  the  ocfuntry,  he  was  pressed  into 
the  service  to   bear  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32; 
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Mark  xv.  21  ;  Luke  xxiii.  66),  when  Jesus  himself 
was  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer  (corop.  John  xix. 
17).     Mark  describes  him  as  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander and  Rufus,  perhaps   because   this  was-  the 
Kufus  knowu  to  the  Roman  Cliristians  (Kt)m.  xvi. 
13),  for  whom  he  more  especially  wrote.— 7.  Si- 
MON  THE  Leper.— ^  A  resident  at  Bethany,  dis- 
tinguished as  "  the  leper."     It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  Jesus.     In 
liis  house  Mary  anointed  Jesus  prejxamtory  to  His 
-death  and  burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  6  &c. ;  Mark  xiv. 
3  &c ;  John  xii.  1  &c.).— 8.  Simon  Magus.— A 
Samai'itan  living  in  the  Apostolic  age,  distinguished 
as  a  sorcerer  or  **  magician,**  from  his  practice  of 
magical  arts  (Acts  viii.  9).     His  history  is  a  i-e- 
mai'kable  one :  he  was  bom  at  Gitton,  a  village  of 
Samai'la,  identified  witli  the  modern  Kurifet  JU^ 
Acar  Ndbalas,     He  was  probably  educated  at  Alex- 
andria, aud    there  became   acquainted   witli   the 
eclectic  tenets  of  the  Gnostic  school.     Either  then 
or  subsequently  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who 
preceded  him  as  a  teacher  of  Gnosticbm  in  Samai'ia, 
and  whom  he  supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobius. 
He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the  Bible  as  prac- 
tising magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samatia,  perhaps 
3ychar  (Acts  viii.  5 ;  comp.  John  iv.  5),  aud  with 
such  success,  that  he  wan  pronounced  to  be  "the 
power  of  God  which  is  called  leneat"  (Acts  viii.  10), 
TThe  preaching  and  mimcles  of  Philip  liaving  excited 
his  observation,  he  became  one  of  his  disciples,  and 
received  biiptism  at  his  hands.    Subsequently  he 
witnessed  the  effect  pi'oduced  by  the  im|)osition  of 
hands,  as  pi-acti^^  by  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John, 
and,  being  desirous  of  acquiring  a  similar  power  for 
himself,  he  offered  a  sum  of  money  for  it.     His 
object  evidently  was  to  apply  the  power  to  the 
pi-osecutiou  of  magical  arts.     The  motive  and  the 
means  were  equally  to  be  reprobated ;  and  his  pro- 
positiou  met  with  a  severe  deuunciation  from  Peter, 
followed  by  a  petition  on  tlie  pai*t  of  Simon,  the  tenor 
of  which  besj)eaks  terror  but  not  penitence  (Acts 
viii,  9-24).     Simon's  history,  subsequently  to  his 
raeetincj  with  Peter,  is  involved  in  dilKculties.    Early 
Chui'ch  histonans  depict  him  as  the  pei'tinacious 
foe  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  whose  movements  he  fol- 
lowed for  the  purpose   of  seeking  encounters,  iu 
which   he  was  signally   defeated.      His  first   en- 
counter with  Peter  took  place  at  Caesarea  Stixitonis, 
whence  he  followed  the  Apostle  to  Itome.    His  death 
is  associated  witli  the  meeting  in  question :  accord- 
ing to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority  on  the 
subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  his  own  request, 
in  the  confident  assurance  that  he  would  rise  again 
on  the  tliuxl  day.     Accorduig  to  another  account, 
be  attempted  to  fly  in  proof  of  his  supeniatuml 
power ;  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell 
aud  sustained  a  fmcture  of  his  thigh    and  ankle- 
bones  ;  overcome  with  vexation,  he  committed  sui- 
cide.—9.  Simon  Peter.   [Peter.]— 10.  Simon, 
a  Pharisee,  in  whose  house  a  penitent  woman  an- 
ointed the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii.  40),— 
11.  Simon  the  Tanner. — A  Christian  convert 
living  at  Joppa,  at  whose  house  Peter  lodged  (Acts 
ix.  43).     The  house  was  near  the  sea-side  (Acts  x. 
6,  32),  for  the  convenience  of  the  water.— 12.  Si- 
mon, the  father  of  Judas  Xscai'iot  (John  vi.  71,  xiii. 
2,  2«>). 

Si'mon  Chosaxnae'iis.  Siiimeon,  and  the  three 
following  names  in  Ezr.  .\.31,32,  are  thus  written 
iutheLXX.  (1  Esd.  ix.  32). 

Sim'ri.     Proi^erly  "Shimri,**  son  of  Hosah,  a 
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Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Darid  ( I  Chr.  uri, 
10).^ 

Sin,  a  city  of  Egypt,  mentioned  only  by  Ezcki^ 
(xxx.  15, 16).  The  name  is  Hebrew,  or,' at  least, 
Shemitic,  Gesenius  supposes  it  to  signify  **  day.** 
It  is  identified  in  the  Vulg.  with  Pelusiiim,  UiiKt^' 
ffiov,  *'  the  clayey  or  muddy  *'  town.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  name'  is  still  to  be  sought  for:  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Pelusium  preserves  traces  of  it,  bat 
fliis  is  very  improbable.  ChampoUion  ideotiBs 
Pelusium  with  the  Peremoun^  Peremon,  and  Aw- 
moun  of  the  Copts,  El-Faiinit  of  the  Arabs,  which 
was  in  the  time  of  the  former  a  boundary-city.  The 
site  of  Pelusium  is  as  yet  undetermined.  It  has 
been  thought  to  be  marked  by  noounds  near  Bot^ 
et^Teeneh,  now  called  El-Kaimik  and  not  Et-Teenefa. 
This  is  disputed  by  Captain  Spratt,  who  aappoaei 
tliat  the  mound  of  Aboo-Kheey&r  indkatet  where 
it  stood.  This  is  further  inland,  and  apparently  en 
the  west  of  the  old  Pelusiac  branch,  os  was  Pda- 
sium.  It  is  situate  between  Farmk  and  T^-Ue- 
fenneh.  The  antiquity  of  the  town  of  Sin  may 
perliaps  be  inferred  from  the  mentioQ  of  **tlK 
wildeniess  of  Sin'*  in  the  journeys  of  the  Israeiita 
(Ex,  xvi,  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  11).  Pelosium  it  laa- 
tioned  by  Ezekiel,  in  one  of  the  prophecies  relating 
to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Xebuchadoezzar,  m 
one  of  the  cities  which  should  then  suffer  calamitiw, 
with,  probably,  reference  to  their  later  histwy. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  *'  Sin  the  stroD{^b«U 
of  Egypt"  (ver.  15).  This  place  it  held  from  that 
time  until  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Htfodotns 
relates  that  Sennacherib  advanced  ngaiost  Pelusiom, 
and  that  near  Pelusium  Cambyses  defeated  Pano* 
menitus.  In  like  manner  thededsiTe  battle  in  whidb 
Ochus  defeated  the  last  native  kin^  Ntrtintby, 
NEKHT-NEBF,  was  fought  near  this  city. 

Sin,  Wilderness  ot  The  name  of  a  tract  of  tk 
wilderness  which  the  Israelites  reached  at\er  learic; 
the  encampment  by  the  Ked  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  11, 
12).  Their  next  halting-place  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xriL  1] 
was  Rephidim,  probably  the  Wad*/  Fcinin  [ItEPiu- 
dim]  ;  on  which  supposition  it  would  follow  thd 
Sin  must  lie  between  that  wady  and  the  coast  oi 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  west  of  Snai.  h 
the  wildei-ness  of  Sin  the  manna  was  first  gathered 
and  those  who  adopt  tlie  supjiosition  that  this  wk 
merely  the  natuml  product  of  the  tar/a  bush,  fine 
from  the  abundance  of  that  shrub  in  WfA/ye 
SheWi,  S.  E.  of  ir.  Gliiinutdel  a  proof  of  loca 
identity.  At  all  events,  that  wady  is  as  probable 
as  any  other. 

Sin-Oflfering  (Heb.  chattath).  The  sin-offeiK 
among  the  Jews  was  the  sacritice,  in  which  tb 
ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for  sin  we? 
most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  first  directly  cnjoioe 
in  Lev.  iv.,  whereas  in  chs.  i.-iii.  tlie  buru't-oflipiini; 
meat-offering,  and  peace-offering  are  taken  fc 
granted,  and  the  object  of  the  I-aw  is  to  regulate 
not  to  enjoin,  the  presentation  of  them  to  the  Lord 
Nor  is  the  word  c/iatidth  applied  to  any  sacritioc  ii 
ante-Mosaic  times.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly 
sacrifice  of  the  Law.  The  idea  of  pix>piti.ntion  'wa 
no  doubt  latent  in  earlier  sacrifices,  but  it  wa 
taught  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  I^Titical  an 
offering.  The  ceremonial  of  the  sin-otTering  is  <^ 
scribed  in  Lev.  iv.  and  vi.  The  TRESPASS-«.iFTEB 
ING  (Heb.  dshdm)  is  closely  connected  with  iht 
sin-otlering  in  Leviticus,  but  at  the  same  tixw 
clearly  distinguished  from  it,  being  in  some  ca^ii 
offered  with  it  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  same  sao 
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fice ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper 
(I^r.  xiv.).     The  distinction  of  ceremonial  cle:irly 
indicates  a  difiference  in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices. 
The  nature  of  that  diffierence  is  still  a  subject  of 
great  controrersjr.     Looking  first  to  the  derivation 
of  the  two  wonis,  it  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  de- 
riration  goes,  there  appears  to  be  more  of  reference 
to  general  and  actual  sin  in  the  former,  to  special 
cases  of  negligence  in  the  latter.     Turning  next  to 
the  description,  in  the  Book  .of  Leviticus,  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  each  should  be  offered, 
vre  find  one  important  passage  (Lev.  r.  1-13)  in 
which  the  sacrifice  is  called  first  a  *'  trespass-offer- 
ing" (rer.  6),  and  then  a  **  sin-offering'*  (ver.  7, 
9,    11,  12).     We    may  conclude  that  the  word 
ashdm  is  not  here  used  in  its  technical  sense,  and 
ihait  the  passage  is  to  be  referred  to  the  sin-offering 
only.     We  find  that  the  sin-offerings  were — (A.; 
Reoular.     (1.)  For  the  xchoie  people ^  at  the  New 
Moon,  P&Bsover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  15-xxix.  38): 
beside  the  solemn  offering  of  the  two  goats  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).     (2.)  For  the 
Priests  and  Levitea  at  their  consecration  (Ex.  xxix. 
10-14,  36)  ;  besides  the  yearly  sin-offering  (a  bul- 
lock) for  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi.).     (B.)  Special.    (1.)  For  any 
gin  of  "ignorance**  (Lev.  iv.).     (2.)  For  refttsal 
to  bear  tntncss  (Lev.  v.  1).     (3.)  For  ceremoniil 
defilement  not  wilfully  contracted  (Lev.  y.  2,  3, 
xii.6-8,xiv.  19,31,xv.  15,30;  Num.  vi.  6-11, 16). 
(4.)  For  the  breach  of  a  rash  oath  (Lev.  v.  4). 
The  trespass-offerings,   on   the  other  hand,   were 
always  special)  as — (1.)  For  sacrilege  **inignO' 
ranee**  (Lev.   v.    15,    16).      (2.)   For  ignorant 
transgression  (v.  17-19).     (3.)  For  frand^  sup- 
pression of  the  truth,  or  perjunj  (vi.  1-6).     f4.) 
For  rape  of  a  betrothed  slave  (Lev.  xix.  20,  21). 
(5.)  At  the  purification  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  12), 
and  the  poWdcd  Kazcurite  (Num.  vi.  12),  offered 
with  the  sin-offering.     From  this  enumeration  it 
will  be  clear  that  the  two  classes  of  sacrifices,  al- 
though distinct,  touch  closely  upon  each  other,  as 
especially  in  B.  (1)  of  the  sin-offering,  and  (2)  of 
the  tre:»pas8-offering.     It  is  also  evident  that  the 
ain-offering  was  the  only  regular  and  general  recog« 
nition  of  bin  in  the  abstract,  and  accordingly  was 
far  more  solemn  and  symbolical  in  its  ceremonial ; 
the  trespass-offering  was  confined  to  special  cases, 
most  of  which  related  to  the  doing  of  some  material 
damage,  either  to  the  holy  things  or  to  man,  ex- 
cept in  (5),  where  the  trespass-offering  is  united 
with  the  sin-offering.     Josephus  declai'es  that  the 
sin-offering  is  presented  by  those  *'  who  fall  into 
sin  in  ignorance,^'  and  the  trcspasst-offering  by  "  one 
who  has  sinned  and  is  conscious  of  his  sin,  but  has 
no  one  to  convict  him  thereof.'*    Without  attempt- 
ing to  decide  so  ditHcult  and  so   controverted   a 
question,  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 
First,  that  the  sin-offering  was  fiir  the  more  solemn 
and  comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices.     Secondly, 
that  the  sin-offering  looked  more  to  the  guilt  of  the 
sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  consequences,  while  the 
trespass-offering  looked  to  the  evil  consequences  oX 
sin,  either  against  the  ser^'ice  of  God,  or  against 
man,  and  to  the  duty  of  atonement,  as  fiur  as  atone- 
ment was  possible.    Thirdly,  that  in  the  sin-offering 
especially  we  find  symbolized  the  acknowledgment 
of  sinfulness  as  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  need  of 
expiation  by  sacrifice  to  renew  the  broken  covenant 
between  man  and  God.    There  is  one  other  question 
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of  some  interesf,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sins  for 
which  either  sacrifice  could  be  offered.  It  is  seen 
at  once  that  in  the  Law  of  Leviticus,  most  of  them, 
which  are  not  pui*ely  ceremonial,  are  called  sins  of 
•*  ignorance  "  (see  Heb.  ix.  7) ;  and  in  Num.  xv.  30, 
it  is  expressly  said  thjit  while  such  sins  can  be 
atoned  for  by  offerings,  "  the  soul  that  doeth  aught 
presumptuously  **  (Heb.  triM  a  high  hand)  **  shall 
be  cut  off  from  among  his  people."  .  .  .  **  His 
iniquity  shall  be  upon  him  "  (comp.  Heb.  x.  26). 
But  here  are  sufficient  indications  that  the  sins  here 
called  "of  ignorance "  are  more  strictly  those  of 
*'  negligence  "  or  *'  firailty,"  repented  of  by  the 
unpunished  offender,  as  opposed  to  those  of  delibe- 
rate and  unrepentant  sin.  If  we  turn  to  the  sins 
actually  referred  to  in  Lev.  iv.  v.,  we  find  some 
which  certainly  are  not  sins  of  pure  ignorance; 
they  are  indeed  few  out  of  the  whole  range  of  sin- 
fulness, but  they  are  real  sins.  In  considering  this 
subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Law  had  a  temporal,  as  well  as  a  spiritual, 
significance  and  effect.  They  restored  an  offender 
to  his  place  in  the  commonwealtli  of  Israel ;  they 
were  therefore  an  atonement  to  the  King  of  Israel 
for  the  infringement  of  His  h»w. 

Si'na,  Monnt.  The  Greek  form  of  the  well- 
known  name  Sinai  (Jud.  v.  14;  Acts  vii.  30, 
38). 

Si'naL  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula 
which  stretches  between  the  horns  of  the  Red  Sea 
lies  a  wedge  of  granite,  griinstein,  and  porphyry 
i-ocks  rising  to  between  8000  and  9000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Its  shape  resembles  a  scalene  triangle, 
with  a  crescent  cut  from  its  northern  or  longer  side, 
on  which  border  Russegger's  map  gives  a  broad 
skirting  tract  o'f  old  red  sandstone,  reaching  nearly 
from  gulf  to  gulf,  and  traversed  by  a  few  ridges, 
chiefly  of  tertiary  foimation,  running  nearly  N.W. 
and  S.E.  On  the  S.W.  side  of  this  triangle,  a  wide 
alluvial  plain — narrowing,  however,  towards  the 
N. — lines  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  whilst  that 
on  the  eastern  or  Akabah  coast  is  so  narrow  as 
almost  to  disappear.  Between  these  alluvial  edges 
and  the  granitic  mass  a  strip  of  the  same  sandstone 
is  interposed,  the  two  strips  converging  at  Ji&s 
Mohammedf  the  southern  promontory  of  the  whole. 
This  nucleus  of  plutonic  rocks  is  said  to  bear  no 
trace  of  volcanic  action  since  the  original  upheaval 
of  its  mass^.  It  has  been  arranged  in  three  chief 
masses  as  follows: — 1.  The  N.W.  cluster  above 
BWy  Feirdn ;  its  greatest  relief  found  in  the  five- 
peaked  ridge  of  Serbdl,  at  a  height  of  6342  feet 
above  the  sea.  2.  The  eastera  and  central  one ;  its 
highest  point  the  Jebel  Katherin,  at  n  height  of 
8063  (Riippell)  to  8168  (Russegger)  feet  3.  The 
S.E.  one  closely  connected,  however,  vrith  2 ;  its 
highest  point,  Um  Shaumerj  being  that  also  of  the 
whole.  Before  considering  the  claims  of  the  indi- 
vidual mountains  to  Scriptural  notice,  there  occurs 
a  question  regarding  the  relation  of  the  names 
Horeb  and  Sinai.  The  latter  name  fiist  occara  as 
that  of  the  limit  on  the  further  side  from  Egypt  of 
the  wilderness  of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  and  again  (xix. 
1,2)  as  the  "wilderness"  or  "desert  of  Sinai," 
before  Jfount  Sinai  is  actually  spoken  of,  as  in 
ver.  11  soon  after  we  find  it.  But  the  name 
*•  Horeb  *'  is,  in  the  case  of  the  rebuke  of  the  people 
by  God  for  their  sin  in  making  the  golden  calf,  re- 
introduced into  the  Sinaitic  narrative  (xxxiii.  6), 
having  been  previously  most  recently  nsed  in  the 
,  story  of  the  miinnaring  at  Kephidim  (xvii.  6)i  and 
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(irlier  as  the  name  of  llie  scene  of  the  iipptarsnce 
of  God  Ln  the  "  burning  hush"  (Lii,  1).  Horeb, 
rtrictlT  tnken,  may  prolinhly  bo  a  dry  pliiin,  raWfJ, 
or  bed  of  a  waJy  near  the  moanUin;  and  jet 
Hoant  Hoieb,  on  the  "  »ut  giftD  plain  "  of  which 
VM  doubtleaf  ncellent  jmsture,  nnj  mean  the 
mauntain  viewed  in  referenra  IheretA^  or  its  side 
•Lattini!  thereon.  But  beyond  the  question  of  the 
which   these  name!  naturally  bear,  there 


_.._    »  deariy  a 

dibtinctly  marked.  Where  »ie  we  to  Jooit  fi>r  it? 
There  are  three  priacipi!  fiewa  in  answer  lo  (his 
question:—!.  That  of  Lrpuus,  favoured  alu  b; 
Butokhardt  (  Trav.  p.  609),  that  Serbftl  is  Sinai, 
>ome  30  miles  disliujl  westward  Trom  the  Jibil 
.  Muia,  but  close  to  the  Wurfy  Ftiria  and  El 
Heaaa,  which  he  identifies,  a?  do  t 
with  Rephidim,  just  a  mile  from 
a{  Faraa.  The  earliest  traditiooB  1 
But  there  are  two  main  ohjections  .    , 

U  is  clear,  from  Ei.  lii.  2  (comp.  ivii.  1),  that 
the  isletral  between  l^phidim  and  Sinai  wai  "  ' 
ofaregnlar  stage  ofthcmareh.  (2.)  There 
plain  or  wndy  of  anjr  sufficient  siu  aear  Sert 
offer  csmping  ground  lo  n  large  a  host,  or  perhaps 
the  tenth  put  of  them.— 11.  The  second  is  that  of 
Hitter,  that,  allowing  Serhil  the  lerereni 
early  sunctuary.  the  Jebtl  Maia  is  Sinai,  and  that 
the  Wady  a  Stba'jeh,  which  its  S.E.  or  highot 
summit  overhangs,  is  the  spot  where  the  peoph 
camped  betbre  the  mount ;  but  the  second  objectior 
to  Setbal  applie*  almost  in  equal  fans  to  this— thi 
want  of  space  below.— III.  The  third  i>  that  of 
Kobinsoa,  that  the  modem  Horeb  of  the  mor 
vi2.  the  K.W.  and  lower  face  of  the  JeM  Jtffljo, 
crowned  with  a  range  of  tnagnilicent  cliffs,  the 
highest  point  tailed  Jiat  Sas4fih,  or  SefiSfafi,  as 
spelt  byRobinton—oveilooking  the  plain  erfloAoA, 
is  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  that  peak 
the  mountain  into  which  Moses  ascended.  Lepsius 
objfcU,  hut  without  much  force  (since  he  himself 
.mbed  it),  that  the  peak  Sasa/ch  is  nearly  inac- 
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lo  the  purpose  to  obsei'vt 


impamtively  with  ad- 
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tbissile;  in  cbooiiiig  it, 

as  compared  with  Seriil,  but  we  gain  in  the  plain, 
of  which  SerMt  has  nothing.  It  may  be  added 
that,  supposing  W.idy  Tai/ihch  to  have  been  the 
encampment  "  by  the  sen,"  ns  staled  in  Xum.  luiii. 
10,  three  routes  ojened  there  before  the  Isineliteg  r 
the  most  southerly  one  down  the  plain  el  Kda  to 
Tir;  Uie  most  northerly  bv  the  ShrMf  ri  A'Artrfem  [ 
and  the  middle  one  by  Wadg  Fti>-dn,  bj-  which 
they  would  part  the  foot  oSSed'dl,  which  therefore 
is  Ibis  case  alone  could  possibly  be  Sinai.  The 
middle  route  aforesaid  fiom  W.  Ta'jibeh  reaches 
the  ir.  Feiran  through  what  is  called  the  W.  Mo- 
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t,  geneiidly 

liavebeen  the  workofChiislJan  hands,  but  whether 
those  of  a  Chi-istian  people  localised  tfaei-e  at  an 
unknown  period,  as  Lepeius  thinks,  or  of  passing 
pilgrims,  as  is  the  more  general  opinion,  is  likely  lo 
continue  doubtful. 

Un'im.  A  people  noticed  in  Is.  xlii.  1.3,  as 
liting  at  the  eitn'mity  of  the  known  world,  either 
in  Uie  south  or  cast.  The  majority  of  the  early 
interpreters  adopted  the  former  view,  but  (he 
LXX.  in  giving  ulfocu  favours  the  bttei-,  and  the 


the  judgmenL  ' 
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itants  of  Weslei 
though  it  is  a 
grapher  until  Um 
an  inland  comm< 
east  with  the  « 
Sttaa  attained  a 
China  as  early  t 
3rd  century  B.c 
dynasty  of  Tsin 
Sl'nito.  A  I 
1  Chr.  i.  15),  w 
the  nerlhem  psr 
localities  in  that 
resemblance  to 
mountain  fbitro 
Sini,  the  ruins 
Jerome;   Syn,  i 
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Siiin'xiet.  Tatnai,  the  governor  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  under  Darios,  and  a  conteniiH>rar7  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Esdr.  vi.  3). 

SitHAh.  The  second  of  the  two  wells  dug  by 
Isaac  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  the  possession  ofwhich 
the  berdmen  of  the  valley  disputed  with  him  (^Gen. 
XX vi.  21).  Of  the  situation  of  Sitnah  nothing 
whatever  is  known. 

SlTan.    [MoNTii.] 

Slavo.  The  institution  of  slavery  w.ns  recog- 
nised, thot^h  not  established,  by  the  Mosaic  Law 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardship  nnd  to  secure 
to  every  man  his  ordinaiy  rights.  Repugnant  as 
the  notion  of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain 
phases  of  society  without,  at  all  events,  entailing 
severer  evils  thiw  those  which  it  produces.  The 
Hebrew  designation  of  the  slave  shows  that  service 
was  the  salient  feature  of  his  condition  ;  for  the 
term  **  ebcdt**  usually  applied  to  him,  is  derived 
from  a  verb  signifying  *'  to  work,"  and  the  very 
same  term  is  used  in  refer«ioe  to  offices  of  high 
trust  held  by  free  men.  In  short,  service  and 
slavery  would  have  been  to  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  terms,  though  he  fully  recognised  grades 
of  servitude,  according  as  the  servant  was  a  Hebrew 
or  a  non-Hebrew,  and,  if  the  latter,  according  as  he 
was  bought  with  money  (Gen.  xvii.  12;  Ex,  xii. 
44)  or  bom  in  the  house  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xv.  3,  xvii. 
23).  We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  condition  of 
thtfe  classes,  as  regards  their  original  reduction  to 
slavery,  the  methods  by  which  it  might  be  termi- 
nated, and  the  treatment  while  in  that  state.— I. 
Hebrew  Slaves.  1.  The  circumstances  under  which 
a  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  servitude  wei'e — (1) 
poveily ;  (2)  the  commission  of  theft ;  and  (3)  the 
exercise  of  paternal  authority.  In  the  first  case,  a 
man  who  had  mor^ged  his  property,  and  was  un- 
able to  support  his  family,  might  sell  himself  to 
another  Hebi-ew,  with  a  view  both  to  obtain  main- 
tenance, and  perchance  a  siu^ilus  sufficient  to  re- 
deem  his  property  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  39).  It  has  been 
debated  whether  under  this  law  a  creditor  could 
aeixe  his  debtor  and  sell  him  as  a  slave :  the  words  do 
not  warrant  such  an  inference.  (2)  The  commission 
of  theft  roidered  a  person  liable  to  servitude,  when- 
erer  restitution  could  not  be  made  on  the  scale  pre- 
scribed by  the  Law  (Ex.  xxii.  1,  3).  The  thief  was 
bound  to  work  out  the  value  of  his  restitution 
money  in  fiie  service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft 
had  been  committed.  (3)  The  exercise  of  paternal 
authority  was  limited  to  tlie  sale  of  a  daughter  of 
tender  age  to  be  a  maidsei-vant,  with  the  ulterior 
view  of  her  becoming  the  concubine  of  the  purchaser 
(Ex.  xxi.  7).  2.  The  sei-vitude  of  a  Hebrew  might 
be  teiminated  in  three  ways: — (1)  by  the  satis- 
faction or  the  remission  of  all  claims  against  him ; 
(2)  by  the  recurrence  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev. 
xxv.  40) ;  and  (3)  the  expiration  of  six  years  from 
the  time  that  his  servitude  commenced  (Ex.  xxi.  2 ; 
0eut.  XV.  12).  (4)  To  the  above  mod»  of  obtain- 
ing liberty  the  Rabbinists  added  as  a  fourth,  the 
death  of  the  master  without  leaving  a  son,  thei-e 
being  no  power  of  claiming  the  slave  on  the  part 
of  any  heir  except  a  son.  If  a  servant  did  not  de- 
sire to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  leaving 
his  service,  he  was  to  signify  his  iutention  in  a 
formal  manner  before  the  judges  (or  nH>i«  exactlyf 
at  the  place  of  judgment)^  and  then  the  master  was 
to  take  him  to  the  door-post,  and  to  bore  his  eai* 
through  with  an  awl  (Ex.  xxi.  6),  driving  the  awl 
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into  or  **  unto  the  door,"  as  stated  in  Deut.  xv. 
17,  and  thus  fixing  the  servant  to  it.  A  seiTant 
who  had  submitted  to  this  operation  remained,  ac* 
cording  to  the  words  of  the  Law,  a  servant  "  for 
ever"  (Ex.  xxi.  6).  These  words  are,  however, 
interpreted  by  Josephus  and  by  the  Rabbinists  as 
meaning  until  the  year  of  Jubilee.  8.  The  con- 
dition of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no  means  intol- 
erable. His  master  was  admonished  to  treat  him, 
not  '^as  a  bondservant,  but  as  an  hired  servant 
and  as  a  sojourner,"  and,  again,  '*  not  to  rule  over 
him  with  rigour"  (Lev.  xxv.  39,  40,  43).  At  the 
termination  of  his  servitude  the  master  was  enjoined 
not  to  **  let  him  go  away  empty,"  but  to  remuner- 
ate him  liberally  out  of  his  flock,  his  floor,  and 
his  winepress  (lieut.  xv.  13, 14).  In  the  event  of 
a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant  of  a  **  stranger," 
meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  servitude  could  be  ter- 
minated only  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  the  arrival  of 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by  the  i-epayment  to  the 
master  ot  the  pm'chase-money  paid  for  the  servant, 
after  deducting  a  sum  for  the  value  of  his  services 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  servitude  (Lev. 
xxv.  47-55).  A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into 
voluntary  servitude  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in 
this  case  she  was  entitled  to  her  fi'eedom  after  six 
years*  service,  together  with  her  usual  gratuity  at 
leaving,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  (Deut.  xv.  12, 
13).  Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that  is  objection- 
able in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  sei-vants.  In  ixsspect 
to  marriage  there  were  some  peculiarities  which, 
to  our  ideas,  would  be  regarded  as  hardships.  A 
master  might,  for  instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew 
ser^'ant  for  the  time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being 
in  this  case,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a  slave 
but  a  non-Hebrew.  Should  he  leave  when  his  term 
has  expired,  his  wife  and  children  would  remain  the 
absolute  property  of  the  master  (Ex.  xxi.  4,  5). 
Again,  a  father  might  sell  his  young  daughter  to  a 
Hebrew,  with  a  view  either  of  manying  her  himself, 
or  of  giving  her  to  his  son  (Ex.  xxi.  7-9).  It  di- 
minishes the  appai'ent  harshness  of  this  proceeding 
if  we  look  on  the  purchase-money  as  in  the  light  of 
a  dowry  given,  as  was  not  unusual,  to  the  parents 
of  the  bride ;  still  more,  if  wo  accept  the  RablMnical 
view  that  the  consent  of  the  maid  was  required  be- 
fore the  marriage  could  take  place.  The  position  of 
a  maiden  thus  sold  by  her  father  was  subject  to  the 
following  regulations: — {1)  She  could  not  ^  go  out 
as  the  men  servants  do,  t.  e,  she  could  not  leave 
at  the  termination  of  six  years,  or  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  if  her  master  was  willing  to  fulfil  the  object 
for  which  he  had  purchased  her.  (2)  Should  hs 
not  wish  to  marry  her,  he  should  call  upon  her 
friends  to  procure  her  release  by  the  repayment  of 
the  purchase-money.  (3)  If  he  betrothed  her  to 
his  8(Hi,  he  was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for 
her  as  he  would  for  (me  of  his  own  daughtera.  (4) 
If  either  he  or  his  son,  having  married  her,  took  a 
second  wife,  it  should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  first.  (5)  If  neither  of  the  three  first  specified 
alternatives  took  place,  the  maid  was  entitled  to 
immediate  and  gratuitous  liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  7-11). 
The  custom  of  reducing  Hebrews  to  servitude  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  into  disuse  subsequently  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  Vast  numbers  of  Hebrews 
were  reduced  to  shivery  as  warMsptives  at  dif- 
ferent periods  by  the  Phoenicians  (Joel  iii.  6),  the 
Philistines  (Joel  iii.  6;  Am.  i.  6),  the  Syrians 
(1  Mace.  iii.  41 ;  2  Mace.  viii.  11),  the  Egyptians 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §3),  and,  above  all,  by  the 
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Itomans  (Joseph.  B,  J,  vi.  9,  §3).— II.  Non-He- 
brew Slaves.  — I,  The  innjority  of  Non-Hebrew 
slaves  were  war-captives,  either  of  the  "Canaanites 
who  had  survived  the  genei-al  extenninUtion  of  their 
race  under  Joshua,  or  such  as  were  conquered  from 
the  other  surrounding  nations  (Num.  xxxi.  26  ff.). 
Besides  these,  many  were  obtained  by  purchase 
from  foreign  slave-dealei-s  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  45)  ;  and 
others  may  have  been  resident  foreignei-s  who  were 
reduced  to  this  state  either  by  poverty  or  crime. 
The  children  of  slaves  remained  slaves,  being  the 
class  described  as  **  born  in  the  house"  (Gen.  xiv. 
14,  xvii.  12 ;  Eccl.  ii.  7),  and  hence  the  number 
was  likely  to  increase  as  time  went  on.  The  ave- 
rage value  of  a  slave  appeal's  to  have  been  thirty 
shekels  (Ex.  xxi.  32).  2.  That  the  slave  might  be 
mamimittcd,  appeal's  from  Ex.  xxi.  26,  27  ;  Lev. 
xix.  20.  As  to  the  methods  by  which  this  might 
be  eBTected,  we  ore  told  nothing  in  the  Bible ;  but 
the  iiabbinists  specify  the  following  four  methods : 
—(1)  redemption  by  a  money  payment,  (2)  a  bill 
or  ticket  of  freedom,  (3)  testamentary  disposition, 
or,  (4)  any  act  that  implied  manumission,  such  as 
making  a  slave  one's  heir.  8.  The  slave  is  de- 
scribed as  the  **  possession  "  of  his  master,  appar- 
ently with  a  special  refei-enoe  to  the  power  which 
the  latter  had  of  disposing  of  him  to  his  heirs  as  he 
would  any  other  article  of  personal  property  {Jjev, 
XXV.  45,  40);  the  slave  is  also  desciibed  as  his 
master's  "money"  (Ex.  xxi.  21),  a.  tf.  as  repres- 
enting a  certain  money  value.  Such  expressions 
show  that  he  was  regarded  very  much  in  the  light 
of  a  numcipium  or  chattel.  But  on  the  other  hand 
provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of  his  pei-son 
(Lev.  xxiv.  17,  22;  Ex.  xxi.  20).  A  minor  pei'- 
sonal  injury,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth, 
was  to  be  recompaised  by  giving  the  servant  his 
liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  26,  27).  The  position  of  the  slave 
in  regai'd  to  religious  privileges  was  favourable. 
He  was  to  be  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii.  12;,  and 
hence  was  entitled  to  partake  of  the  Paschal  sacri- 
fice (Ex.  xii.  44),  as  well  as  of  tlie  other  religious 
festivals  (Deut.  xii.  12,  18,  xvi.  11,  14).  The 
occupations  of  slaves  were  of  a  menial  character,  ns 
implied  in  Lev.  xxv.  39,  consisting  partly  in  the 
work  of  the  house,  and  partly  in  pei-sonal  attend- 
ance on  the  master. 

Slime.  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Heb. 
die  mar  f  the  Hommar  of  tlie  Aitibs,  translated  &(r- 
4>aXT0T  by  the  LXX.  and  bitumen  in  the  Vulgate. 
The  three  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
0.  T.  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  travellers  and 
historians,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  first  spoken 
of  ns  used  for  cement  by  the  builders  in  tlie  plain 
of  Shinai',  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The  bitumen 
pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned  in  the  an- 
cient iitigment  of  Canaanitish  history  (Gen.  xiv. 
10);  and  the  aik  of  papyrus  in  which  Moses  was 
placed  was  made  impervious  to  water  by  a  coating 
of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3).  Herodotus  (i. 
179)  tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found  at  Is,  a  town 
of  Babylonia,  eight  days'  jouniey  fiom  Babylon. 
The  captive  Eretrians  (Her.  vi.  119)  wero  sent  by 
Darius  to  collect  asphaltum,  salt,  and  oil  at  Ar- 
dericca,  a  place  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia  from 
Susa,  in  the  distiict  of  Cissia.  The  town  of  Is  was 
situated  on  a  river,  or  small  stream,  of  the  same 
name  whicli  flowed  into  the  Euphrates,  and  carried 
down  with  it  the  lumps  of  bitumen,  which  was 
used  in  the  building  of  Babylon.  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (xxiii.  6,  §23)  tells  us  that  Babylon  was 
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built  with  bitumen  by  Semiramis.  The  tova  of  h, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  without  doubt  the  mo 
dern  Hit  or  Heett  on  the  west  or  ri^t  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  four  days' journey,  N.W.,arnlber 
W.N.W.,  of  Bagdad.  The  priucipal  bitumen  pit  at 
Heet,  says  Mr.  Rich,  has  two  sources,  and  Is  divided 
by  a  wall  in  the  centre,  on  one  side  of  which  bitu- 
men bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha. 
Sir  It.  K.  Porter  observed  **  that  bitumen  wa» 
chiefly  conHned  by  the  Chaldean  builders,  to  ^ 
foundations,  and  lower  parts  of  their  edifices :  for 
the  pui-pose  of  preventing  the  ill  effects  of  water." 
The  use  of  bitumen  appears  to  have  been  ooofined 
to  the  Babylonians,  for  at  Nioevdi,  Mr.  Layard 
obseiTes,  **  bitumen  and  reeds  were  not  emplofed 
to  cement  the  layera  oi  bikks,  as  at  Babylon ;  at 
though  both  materials  are  to  be  found  in  abandsac^ 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.**  The  bito- 
men  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  by  Strabo,  Jo^ 
sephus,  and  Pliny.  SUubo  (xri.  p.  763)  gives  sa 
account  of  the  volcanic  action  by  which  the  bottoa 
of  the  sea  was  disturbed,  and  the  bitumen  throws 
to  the  surface.  It  was  at  flrst  liquefied  bj  tk 
heat,  and  then  changed  into  a  thick  riscoos  sob- 
stance  by  the  cold  water  of  the  sca,  on  the  saifn 
of  which  it  floated  in  lumps.  The  Arabs  of  the 
neighbourhood  have  perpetuated  the  story  of  it 
formation  as  given  by  Strnbo.  Dr.  Thomson  tdi 
us  that  they  still  call  the  bitumen  pits  by  the  bsbm 
biAret  h&mmar,  which  strikingly  resembles  the  Hcb^ 
beiroth  cA#m4r  of  Gen.  xiv.  10.  Strabo  says  thai 
in  Babylonia  boats  wero  made  of  wicker-woirk,  aaA 
then  covei-ed  with  bitumen  to  keep  oat  the  mta 
(xvi.  p.  743). 

Sling.  The  sling  has  been  in  all  ages  the  ia- 
rourite  weapon  of  the  shepherds  of  Syria  (1  Smb. 
xvii.  40),  and  hence  was  adopted  by  the  Israditiii 
army,  as  the  most  e£fective  weapon  for  light-aroal 
tix)op6.  The  Beujamites  were  particularly  expert  io 
their  use  ofit  (Judg.  xx.  16 ;  comp.  1  ChrcHi.  xii.  2.. 
,  It  was  advantageously  used  in  attacking  and  det<mi- 
ing  towns  (2  K.  iii.  25), and  in  skirmishing.  Otber 
eastern  nations  availed  themselves  of  it,  as  the 
Syrians  (1  Mace.  ix.  11),  who  also  invented  a  kiad 
of  ailiHcial  sling  (1  Mncc.  vi.  51).  The  ooosinr* 
tion  of  the  weapon  hoi-dly  needs  description;  ii 
consisted  of  a  couple  of  strings  of  sinew  or  soee 
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fibrous  substonce,  attached  to  a  leathern  receptsclf 
for  the  stone  in  the  centre,  which  was  termed  thv> 
caphf  i.e.  pan  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29):  the  Jing  vsp 
swung  once  or  twice  rouiui  the  head,  and  the  stoBi: 
was  then  di8chan;c<i  by  letting  go  one  of  the  strii^. 
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Sling-stones  were  selected  for  their  smoothness  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  40),  and  were  recognised  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  munitions  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  14).  In 
notion  the  stones  were  either  carried  in  a  bag  round  \ 
the  neck  (I  Sam.  xvii.  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at 
the  feet  ot  the  combatant. 

Smifh.  The  work  of  the  smith,  t(^ther  with 
an  accoantof  his  toob,  is  explained  in  Handicraft. 
A  description  of  a  smith's  workshop  is  given  in 
Ecrlus.  xxxriii.  28. 

Smyr'na.  The  city  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  Revelation  ii.  8-1 1,  was  founded,  or  at  least  the 
design  of  fonnding  it  was  entertained,  by  Alexander 
the  Great  soon  afler  the  battle  of  the  Gitmicus. 
It  was  situated  twraty  stades  from  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  which  after  a  long  series  of  wars  with 
the  Lydians  had  been  finally  taken  and  sacked  by 
Halyattes.  The  rich  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants,  scattei-ed  in 
villages  about  the  country,  for  a  period  which 
Strabo,  speaking  roundly,  xalls  400  years.  The 
deaoendants  of  this  population  were  reunited  in  the 
iiew  Smyrna,  w^hich  soon  became  a  wealthy  and 
important  city.  It  seems  not  impossible,  that  just 
as  St.  Paul's  illustrations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians are  derived  from  the  Isthmian  games,  so 
the  message  to  the  Church  in  Smyrna  contains  allu- 
sions to  the  ritual  of  the  pagan  mysteries  which 
prevailed  in  that  city.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
rtiins  of  the  Old  Smyrna  still  existed,  and  were  par- 
tially inhabited,  but  the  new  city  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  Asia.  The  streets  were  laid 
out  as  near  as  might  be  at  right  angles ;  but  an 
unfortunate  oversight  of  the  architect,  who  forgot 
to  make  underground  drains  to  carry  off  the  stoiin 
rains,  occasioned  the  flooding  of  the  town  with  the 
tilth  and  refuse  of  the  streets.  There  was  a  large 
public  libituy  there,  and  also  a  handsome  building 
surrounded  with  poiiiooes  which  Kiived  as  a  mu- 
seum. It  was  consecrated  as  a  heroiim  to  Homer, 
whom  the  Smymaeans  claimed  as  a  countryman. 
There  was  also  an  Odeum,  and  a  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  with  whose  cult  that  of  the  Koman 
emperors  was  associated.  Olympian  games  were 
cdebrated  here,  and  excited  gieat  interest.  Smyrna 
under  the  Romans  was  the  seat  of  a  conventiu  juri- 
dicus,  whither  law  cases  were  brought  from  the 
citizens  of  Magnesia  on  the  Sipylus,  and  also  from 
a  Macedonian  colony  settled  in  the  same  country 
under  the  name  of  Hyrcani. 

SnaiL  The  repi-esentative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  sfiablul  and  chomet,  1.  Shablul 
oosurs  only  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9  (8  A.  V.).  The  render- 
ing of  the  A.  V.  (*•  snail ")  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Doctoi's,  and  is 
probably  correct.  The  term  ShablM  would  denote 
either  a  Limax  or  a  Helix^  which  are  particularly 
noticeable  for  the  slimy  track  they  leave  behind 
them.  2.  Chdmet  occura  only  as  the  name  of  some 
imclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi.  1)0.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  understand  some  kind  of  Lizard  by  the 
term ;  the  Arabic  versions  of  Erpenius  and  Saadias 
give  the  Chameleon  as  the  animal  intended.  Per- 
haps some  kind  of  lizaixl  may  be  intended,  as  the 
two  most  important  old  versions  conjecture. 

Snow.  The  huttorical  books  of  the  Bible  contain 
only  two  notices  of  snow  actually  falling  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20 ;  1  Maoc  xiii.  22),  but  the  allusions  in 
the  poetical  books  are  so  numerous  that  there  can 
he  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  ordinary  occurrence 
in  the  winter  months  (Ps.  cxlvii.  16,  cxlriii.  8). 
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The  snow  lies  deep  in  the  ravines  of  the  highest 
ridge  of  Lebanon  until  the  summer  is  far  advanced^ 
and  indeed  never  wholly  disappears ;  the  summit 
of  Hermon  also  perpetually  glistens  with  frozeii 
snow.  From  these  sources  probably  the  Jews  ob- 
tained their  supplies  of  ice  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
their  beverages  in  summer  (Prov.  xxv.  13).  The 
liability  to  snow  must  of  course  vary  considerably  iii 
a  country  of  such  varying  altitude  as  Palestine.  At 
Jerusalem  snow  oflen  falls  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  January  and  February,  but  it  seldom  lies. 
At  Nazareth  it  fsMs  more  frequently  and  deeply, 
and  it  has  been  obsei*ved  to  fall  even  in  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Joppa  and  about  Carmel. 

So.  *'  So  king  of  Egypt "  is  once  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  evidently 
intending  to  become  the  vassal  of  Egypt,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  him  and  made  no  present,  as  had  been 
the  yearly  custom,  to  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  King:? 
xvii.  4).  So  has  been  identified  by  diifei'ent  writers 
with  the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethiopian 
XXVth  dynasty,  called  by  Manetho,  Sabakdn  (She- 
bek),  and  Sebichds  (Shebetek).  The  accession  of 
Teharka,  or  Tirhakah,  was  perhaps  ii.c.  695.  If 
we  assign  24  years  to  the  two  predecessors,  the 
commenconent  of  the  dynasty  would  be  B.C.  719. 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  their  i-eigns  were  con- 
tinuous. If  we  adopt  the  earlier  dates.  So  must  cor- 
respond to  Shebek,  if  the  later,  perhaps  to  Shebetek ; 
but  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  reign  of  Tirliakah 
is  dated  too  high,  tiie  former  identification  might  still 
be  held.  From  Egyptian  sources  we  know  nothinc: 
more  of  Shebek  than  tlmt  he  conquered  and  put  to 
death  Bocclioris,  the  sole  king  of  the  XXIVth  dy- 
nasty, as  we  learn  from  Manetho's  list,  and  that  he 
continued  the  monumental  works  of  the  Eg}'ptian 
kings.  The  standard  inscription  of  Saigon  in  his 
palace  at  Khursabdd  states,  according  to  M.  Oppert,. 
that  after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  Hanon  kuig  of 
Gaza,  and  Sebech  sultiin  of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of 
Assyria  in  battle  at  liapih  (Itaphia),  and  were  de- 
feated. Sebechdisappeared,  but  Hanon  was  captured. 

Soap.  The  Hebrew  term  hdrith  is  a  general 
term  for  any  substance  of  cleansing  qualities.  As^ 
however,  it  appears  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  nethcTf  which  undoubtedly  means  **  natron,'" 
or  mineiid  alkali,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  botith  refers 
to  vegetable  alkali,  or  some  kind  of  potash,  which 
forms  one  of  Uie  usual  ingredients  in  our  soap. 
Numerous  plants,  capable  of  yielding  alkalies,  exist 
in  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries;  we 
may  notice  one  named  JIubeibeh  (tlie  salsola  kali  of 
botanists)  found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  the  ashes  of 
which  are  called  eUKuli  from  their  strong  alkaline 
properties,  the  Ajram,  found  near  Sinai,  which  when 
pounded  serves  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  Modern 
travelleis  have  also  noticed  the  Saponaria  officinalis 
and  the  jVesembryanthemum  nodiflorum,  both  pos- 
sessing alkaline  properties,  as  growing  in  Palestine. 

So'eho,  1  Chr.  iv.  18.  Probably  the  town  f>f 
Socoh  in  Judab,  though  which  of  the  two  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

So'choh.  Another  form  of  the  name  which  is 
more  conectly  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  SOGOH.  The 
present  one  occurs  in  1  K.  iv.  10,  and  is  therefore 
probably,  though  not  certainly,  Soooh  1. 

So'odL  The  name  of  two  towns  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  1.  In  the  district  of  the  Shefelah  (Josh. 
XV.  35).  It  is  a  member  of  the  same  group  with 
Jormuth,  Azekah,  Shaaraim,  &c  The  same  re- 
lative situation  is  implied  in  the  other  passages  in 
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wliicli  the  place  ih  mentioned  <1  Siiui.  \\\'\.  1  ;  subnKv;;c'i  Ly  the  l.ikc»  Lut  that  the  cites  nr* 
•J  Clir.  xi.  7,  xxviii.  18).  In  the  time  of  tluse-  overthrown  and  the  land  fspoilcd,  and  thai  it  idt 
bins  and  Jerome  [Onomasi,  **  So^-cho")  it  Iwre  |  still  be!>*?eu  in  its  desolate  c-ouditioiL  WLen,  m- 
the  name  ot*  Socthoth,  and  lay  between  8  and  9  ever,  we  tnm  to  more  modem  viewi^,  wedisww* 
Itomjui  miles  from  Eleutheroiwlis,  on  the  wui  to  '  i-emarkablcA-ariance  from  these  conJusioiw.  I.  Tit 
Jerusalem.  Dr.  Ivobiiuiou's  idcntiiioation  of  Socoh 
with  cfJi-Sh'ivcificJi  in  the  western  jKirt  of  the 
moiiuUiin:;  of  Judiih  is  very  pn^Uible.  it  lies  about 
1  mile  to  the  north  of  the  tntck  frum  Jhit  Ji'trin 
to  JeriLvalom,  In-twcen  7  and  8  Knglish  miles  from 
the  former.  From  this  village  probably  came 
'*  Antigonus  of  Soco,"  who  livetl  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  'M  centurj'  li.C— 2.  Also  a  town  i  prevalent  o})inion  tliat  the  citi*s«  stood  ut  the  >wfi 
of  Judah,  but  in  tlie  mountain  diMtrict  (Josh.  xv.  end  of  the  Ijike.  This  appears  to  hare  bw»  lis 
48).  It  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Kobiiu^>n  in  !  Iwlivf  of  Jusephus  nod  Jeiome.  It  £«ems  toim 
the  Wodif-cl-KhalUf  about  10  miles  S.W.  ol'  He-  .  been  universally  held  by  the  mcfliajral  histo-ia 
bron  ;  Ijeiiring,  like  the  other  Socoh,  the  name  of  and  pilgrims,  and  it  is  adopted  by  modem  iop^ 
fs/i  /^huiccikch.  jihei-s,  probably  without  excopliou.     Therr  w* 

So'di     The  lather  of  Tiaddiel,  the  sj^y  ^elected  j  veral  jsironnds  for  this  belief;  but  tlien!waj'« 
from  tlie  tribe  of  Zebuluu  (Num.  xiii.  lOj.  on  which  Dr.  Robinson  rests  hb  argument  is  dv 


opinion  long  cunient,  that  the  nve  cities  wers  cjb> 
merged  in  tlie  lake,  and  that  their  remains— viTi. 
columns,  and  capitals — ^might  be  stHl  di«o^(d 
below  the  water,  hanlly  needs  refutation  fjtrr  thr 
dibtinct  6t'\tement  and  the  constant  inipHcatit'i  of 
.Scripture.  Hut — 2.  A  more  serious  departure  nw 
the  t'.'rms  of  the  ancient  histoi-v  is  ei^hibited  n  'm 


situation  of  Zoar.     (a.)  **  Lot,"  says  lie.  •'  M  ft 
Zo«u%  whii'h  was  rwar  to  Sodom ;    aai  Zoar  hi 


Sod'om.     One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Syria. 
It  is  commonly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  (ut- 

roorroh,  but  also  with  Admah  and  Zeboim,  and  on  |  almost  at  the  southern  end  of  the  pnefent  sea.  pi- 
one  occasion  (Gen.  xiv.)  with  Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom  I  Ijably  in  the  mouth  of  tlie  Wad*/  Kcrak"  -.1.  Aa- 
was  evidently  the  chit* f  town  in  the  settlement,  i  other  conMdenition  in  favour  of  placing:  the  iatti 
The  lour  aiii  iir&t  named  in  the  ethnological  records  ■  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is  tlie  exlstoLoe  ot  ^'oui 
of  <icn.  X.  19,  as  U>Ionging  to  the  Canaanites.  The  names  in  that  dii-ection.  (t\)  A  third  n.-^un^a, 
next  mention  of  the  name  of  Sixlom  CGen.  xiii.  10-  .  and  perh;»ps  the  weighti-.-st  of  the  thu*,  is  fives- 
13)  gives  mure  certain  indicat'ron  of  the  ])o>ition  of  the  !  istence  of  the  sdt  mountain  at  the  south  oftfe 
.ity.    .\  !>ram  and  hot  are  staniling  together  between    lake,  and   its  tendency  to  spht  off  in  coliansr 


lU'thel  and  Ai  [ver.  3»,  taking,  jis  any  sj.iectator 
from  tliat  spot  may  still  do,  a  survey  of  the  land 
ai-ound  and  below  them.  Eastwarii  of  them,  and 
:d)solutely  at  their  teet^  lay  the  **  circle  of  Jordan.*' 
The  whole  ciivle  was  one  great  ojijiis — **  a  gni'den 
of  Jehov.ih"  (ver.  lu).  In  the  midst  of  the  gai-den 
the  lif)ur  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrali,  Admah,  and 
/.•'lioim  ajijiear  to  have  K'en  situati.-d.  It  is  neres- 
faiy  to  notice  how  absolutely  the  cities  aix'  identi- 
iie<l  witii  the  district.  In  the  sulisoquont  account 
wf  tlieir  dt7strucfion  (fJen.  xix.),  the  to]K)gi'aphic:il 
terms  are  employeil  with  all  the  preci>ion  which  is 
'hanu'tcristic  of  such  eaily  times.  The  mention  of 
the  Jordan  is  conclusive  as  to  the  hiti'ation  of  the 
district,  for  the  Jordan  cejtses  where  it  entei-s 
the  Thad  Sea,  an<l  can  have  no  existence  south  ol' 
that  point.  Wv  have  seen  what  ovitli^na*  the  ear- 
liest records  afliird  ot  tlie  situation  of  the  tive  dtios. 
Let  us  now  see  what  they  say  of  the  nature  of  that 
•r:itiu>tro)ihe  by  which  they  are  related  to  have  been 
•leNtrnywl.  It  is  desorihe<l  in  <ien.  xix.  asashower 
iif  brim>tone  and  lire  from  Jehoviih,  fiom  the  skies.  This  theory  is  stated  by  Dean  Milman  in  hsBih 
However  we  may  interpret  the  words  of  the  earliest  I  tury  (if  the  J  exes  (i.  15,  ItJ;  witli  ?ieat  spirit  a»l 
narrative  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  lake  was  |  clearness.  But  the  chauj;res  wliich  tV'mrred  •k« 
not  one  of  tlie  agents  in  the  Kitastrophe.  Nor  is  it  j  tiie  limestone  stmta  of  Syria  were  i«pllt  1>t  ihatn* 
implied  in  any  of  the  later  jwiaisages!  in  which  the 


masses,  pi*esenting  a  rude  resembLince  to  the  himB 
form,  liut  it  is  by  no  means  ceitoiu  thr.:  salt  Jon 
not  exist  at  other  spots  round  the  lake.  It  tlis 
appears  that  on  the  situation  of  Scrlom  no  siti^ 
thctory  conclusion  can  at  present  be  come  to.  Oa 
the  one  hand  the  narrative  of  Genesis  seems  tOsS* 
j-Kwitivcly  that  it  Liy  at  the  northern  endcl' tl« 
Dead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  long-coolaad 
trailition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots  ««»* 
iMxtnotnice  with  aImo>t  equal  p(^5:t;ven«*<s  ibi  t 
was  at  its  sout/icrti  end.  Of  the  cutastr(iphe  «^ 
de*tif»ved  the  citv  and  the  district  of  Sodom  weci 
hanlly  hope  evi-r  to  foim  a  faitisfai.-tory  oocctfti* 
Some  ratastrophe  there  undoabtedly  was.  W 
what  secondary  agencies,  besides  fire,  w<*re  empl-.'i* 
in  tlie  accomplishment  of  the  punishment  csmoiv 
5afely  deteimined  in  the  almost  total  al*a)c*  « 
exact  scientific  description  of  the  natunl  feitci* 
of  the  git>nnd  round  the  lake.  It  was  fonur.y 
supposetl  that  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  yns  (sad 
bv  the  convulbiou  which   formeil  the  Dead  >* 


debtruction  of  the  cities  is  refi-netl  to  throughout 
tlie  ScrijitUres.  Quite  the  ctmtraiy.  Those  pas- 
silk's  always  Bpeak  of  the  distritl  on  which  the 
cities  once  stood,  not  as  submerged,  but,  as  still 
visible,  though  desolate  and  uninhabitable.  In 
agreement  with  this  is  the  sLitement  of  Jos^phus, 
and  tlic  acrounts  of  heathen  writei-s,  as  Strabo  and 


fissure  which  forms  tlie  Jordan  YalK-y  and  the  la* 
of  the  Salt  Lake,  must  not  only  luive  takrt  ^ 
at  a  time  k)ng  anterior  to  the  per.vd  ox  Abrals'* 
but  must  liave  been  of  such  a  nature  and  oo  sadi> 
R-ale  3is  to  destroy  all  animal  life  far  and  voi' 
Since  the  knowlcilge  of  these  fart*  ha*  rendewi  4j 
old  theory  untenable,  a  new  one  has  been  bitBfl» 
by  Ih.  Kobinson.     '♦That  the  fertile  plain  is  not 


lacit^is;  who,  however  vague  their 'statements,  are    in  jiort  occupied  by  the  southern  lay  lying  wathi* 


evidently  under  the  belief  tluit  the  district  was  not 
irnder  wati-r,  and  that  the  leinains  of  the  towns 
weie  still  to  be  seen.  From  all  these  passages, 
though  much  is  obscure,  two  things  seem  clear. 
1.  That  Sodom  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the 
plnin  of  Jonlau  sUiod  on  the  north  of  the  iXead  Sea. 
J.  That  neither  the  dives  uot  \X\<t  ^\.t\c\.  >k«^ 


the  peninsui^;  and  that,  by  some  coamlaMffB' 
(astrophe  of  cature  connected  with  the  niineiu^ 
dt.«ti-uctiou  of  the  cities,  cither  the  sni£u«  civ* 
plain  was  scooixhI  out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  i» 
iK-aved  up  so  as  to  caase  the  wateii  to  otw^'J 
ond  co\Tr  permanently  a  Iai|;er  tract  than  &nneriT.^ 
\j\<i  A\\v&  vevv  ingenious  theory  two  dbj«tioBi  ms.' 
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taken.  (1.)  The  "pLiin  of  the  Jordan,"  in 
lich  the  dties  stood  (as  has  been  stnted)  can 
nlly  have  been  at  the  south  end  oF  the  lake ;  and 
.)  The  geological  portion  of  the  theory  does  not 
tpear  to  agi'ee  with  the  facts.  The  whole  of  the 
irer  end  of  the  lake,  including  the  plain  which 
irders  it  on  the  south,  has  every  appeai-ance  not 
having  been  lowered  since  the  formation  of  the 
Jley,  but  of  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  filling 
).  Bat  in  fact  the  naiTatire  of  Gen.  xix.  neither 
ites  nor  implies  that  any  convulsion  of  tho  earth 
cnrred.  The  stfordhdphac,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
orerthrow,"  is  the  only  expression  which  sag- 
sis  such  a  thing.  If  it  were  possible  to  speculate 
I  materials  at  once  so  slender  and  so  obscure  as 
t  furaished  by  that  nan-ative,  it  would  be  more 
■Dflstent  to  suppose  that  the  actual  agent  in  the 
^ition  and  destruction  of  the  cities  had  been  of 
M  nature  of  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  acoom- 
Bu«d  by  a  discharge  of  meteoric  stones.  The  name 
dom  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  **  burning." 
kit  is  possible,  tliough  it  is  not  at  all  certain. 
ir»t  connects  it  with  a  root  meaning  to  enclose  or 
rtify.  In  fact^  like  most  archaic  names,  it  may, 
'a little  ingenuity,  be  made  to  mean  almost  any- 
iog.  The  miserable  fate  of  Sodom  and  GomoiTah 
h«ld  up  as  a  warning  in  numerous  passages  of  the 
d  and  New  Testaments  (2  Pet.  ii.  6 ;  Jude  4-7  ; 
irkvi.  11). 

Sod'oma.    Rom.  ix.  29.     In  this  place  alone  the 
ithorized  Version  has   foUoweti   the  Greek  and 
ilgate  form  of  the  well-known  name  SonoM. 
lod'omitM.     This  woi-d  does  not  denote  the  in- 
bitants  of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2  Ksdr.  vii.  36) 
their  descendants;    but  it  is  employed  in  the 
V.  of  the  Old  Testament  for  those  who  pitictised 
a  religious  rite  the  abominable  and  unnatural 
le  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
mh  have  derived  their  lasting  infamy.   It  occui^ 
Deut.  xxiii.  17  ;  IK.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxii.  46  ; 
K.  xxiii,  7 ;  and  Job  xxxvi.  14  (margin).     The 
brew  woi-d  Kadesh  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a 
t  kadashy  which   (strange  as  it  may   a])pear) 
«ns  "  pure,"  and  thence  *'  holy."    «*  This  dreadful 
osecration,'  or  rather  desecration,  was  spread  in 
Vrent  foi-ms  over  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Phiygia,  As- 
ia, Babylonia.     Ashtaroth,  the  Greek  Astarte, 
tits  chief  object." 

Jodomi'tiBli  Sea,  the,  2  Ksd.  v.  7  ;  meaning  the 
Id  Sea. 

kd'omon.  I.  Name. — The  changes  of  pronun- 
ioQ  are  worth  noticing.  We  lose  something  of 
dignity  of  the  name  when  it  passes  from  the 
isured  Ktateliness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  anapaest 
Jbe  N.  T.,  or  the  tribrach  of  our  common  sjMiech. 
4>pears,  though  with  an  altered  sound,  in  the 
»bic  iS'M/t'i/n/um.— II.  Materials. — (1.)  The  com- 
itive  scantiness  of  historical  duta  for  a  life  of 
*oon  is  itself  significant.  While  that  of  David 
upies  1  Sam.  xvi.-xxxi,,  2  Sam.  i.-xxiv.,  1  K.  i. 

I  Chr.  x.-xxix.,  that  of  Solomon  fills  only  the 
'm  chapters  1  K,  i.-xi.,  and  the  nine  2  Chr.  i.-ix. 
>  writers  give  extracts  only  from  larger  works 
ich  were  befoi*e  them,  "  The  book  of  the  Acts  of 
waon"  (I  K.  xi.  41);  **The  book  of  Nathan 
prophet,  the  book  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite.  the 
oos  of  Iddo  the  seer  "  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).     (2).  We 

II  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  thinking  of 
ban  as  having  written  the  account  of  the  aoces- 

of  Solomon  and  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
K.  i.-vUi   66 ,  2  Chr.  i.-viii.  15).    To  Ahijah 
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tlie  Shilonite,  active  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  alive 
some  time  aller  Jeroboam's  accession,  we  may 
ttsa-ibe  the  short  record  of  the  sin  of  Solomon,  and 
of  the  revolution  to  which  he  himself  hatl  so  largely 
contributed  (1  K.  xi.).  Fi-om  the  Book  of  the  Acts 
of  Solomon  came  probably  the  miscellaneous  facts 
as  to  the  commerce  and  splendour  of  his  i-eign  (IK. 
ix.  lO-x.  29).  (3),  Besides  the  diiwt  histoiy  of 
the  0.  T.  we  may  find  some  materials  for  the  life 
of  Solomon  in  the  books  that  bear  his  name,  and  in 
the  Psalms  which  are  i-eferred,  on  good  p-ounds,  to 
his  time,  Ps.  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  cxxvii.  (4).  Othei* 
materials  are  but  very  scanty.  The  history  of  Jo- 
sephus  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  Ioom  and  inac- 
curate paraphi-ase  of  the  0.  T.  narrative.  In  him, 
and  in  the  more  erudite  among  early  Christian 
writers,  we  find  some  fragments  of  older  history 
not  without  their  value,  extracts  from  archives 
alleged  to  exist  at  Tyre  in  the  fii-st  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  from  the  Phoenician  histories  of 
Menander  and  Dius,  from  Eupolemos,  from  Alex- 
andei*  Polyliistor,  Menander,  and  Laitus.  (5.)  The 
l^nds  of  later  Oriental  literature  will  daim  a 
distinct  notice.— III.  Education. — (J).  The  student 
of  the  life  of  Solomon  must  take  as  his  starting- 
point  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  He  was  the 
diild  of  David's  old  age,  the  last-bom  of  all  his  sons 
(1  Chr.  iii.  5).  TheVeelings  of  the  king  and  of  his 
prophet-guide  expi-essed  themselves  in  the  names 
with  which  they  welcomed  his  birth.  The  yearn- 
ings of  the  **  man  of  war,"  who  "  had  shed  much 
blood,"  for  a  time  of  peace,  now  led  him  to  give  to 
the  new-bom  infant  the  name  of  Solomon  (Sh6- 
lomoh  =  the  peaceful  one).  Nathan,  with  a  marked 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  king's  own  name 
(  =  the  dailing,  the  beloved  one),  takes  another 
form  of  the  same  word,  and  joins  it,  after  the 
growing  custom  of  the  time,  with  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah. (2).  The  three  infiucnces  which  must  have 
entei'ed  most  lai-gely  into  the  education  of  Solomon 
were  those  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  the  teacher 
under  whose  charge  he  was  placed  from  his  earliest 
infancy  (2  Sam.  xii.  25;.  (3).  The  fact  just  stated, 
that  a  prophet-priest  was  made  the  special  in- 
structor, indicates  the  king's  earnest  wish  that  this 
child  at  least  should  be  protected  against  the  evils 
which,  then  and  afterwards,  showed  themselves  in 
his  elder  sons,  and  be  worthy  of  the  nam(  he  bore. 
At  first,  apparently,  theie  was  no  distinct  purpose 
to  make  him  his  heir.  Absalom  is  still  the  king's 
favourite  sou  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37,  xviii.  33)— is  looked 
on  by  the  people  as  tlie  destined  successor  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  13,  XV.  1-6).  The  death  of  Absalom,  when 
Solomon  was  about  ten  yeans  old,  left  the  place 
vacant,  and  David  pledged  his  word  in  secret  to 
Bathsheba  tliat  he,  and  no  othei*,  should  be  the  heir 
(1  K.  i.  13).  The  woi*ds  which  were  spoken  some- 
what later,  express,  doubtless,  tlie  purpose  which 
guided  him  throughout  (I  Chr.  xxviii.  9,  20).  His 
son's  life  should  not  be  as  his  own  had  been,  one  of 
hardships  and  wars,  dark  crimes  and  passionate  re- 
peutiuce,  but,  from  first  to  hist,  be  pure,  blame- 
less, peaceful,  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  glory  and  of 
righteousness,  after  which  he  himself  had  vainly- 
striven.  The  glorious  visions  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  may  be 
looked  on  as  the  prophetic  expansion  of  those  hopes 
of  his  old  age.  So  far,  all  was  well.  But  we  may 
not  ignore  the  fact,  that  the  latei*  yeara  of  David's 
life  presented  a  change  for  the  worse,  as  well  as  for 
the  better.  The  liturgical  element  of  religion  be- 
comes, after   the  Hrat  ^^as&\0D&te  Q\x\j>^>ufvQ.<^  ^^ 
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Ps.  li.,  unduly  predominant    We  cannot  rest  in  the 
belief  that  his  influence  over  his  son's  character  was 
cue  exclusively  for  good.     (4).  In  Eastern  countries, 
and  under  a  system  of  polygamy,  the  son  is  more 
dependent,  even  than  elsewhere,  on  the  character 
of  the  mother.     Nothing  that  we  know  of  Rith- 
tfhclxi  leads  us  to  think  of  her  as  likely  to  mould 
her  son's  mind  and  heart  to  the  higher  forms  of 
goodness.     (5.)  What  was  likely  to  be  the  influence 
of  the  prophet  to  whose  care  the  education  of  ^^olo- 
mon  was  conflded  ?     We  know,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  he  coidd  speak  bold  and  faithful  words  when 
they  were  needed   (2  Sam.  vii.  1-17,  sii.  1-14). 
But  this  power,  belonging  to  moments  or  messages 
of  special  inspiration,  does  not  involve  the  permanent 
possession  of  a  dear-sighted  wisdom,  or  of  aims 
uniformly  high;  and  we  in  vain  search  the  later 
years  of  David's  reign  for  any  proof  of  Nathan's 
activity  for  good.     (6).  Under  these  influences  the 
boy  grew  up.     At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  must 
have  passed  through  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  and 
shared  his  father's  exile  (2  Sam.  sv.   16).     He 
would  be  taught  all  that  priests,  or  Levites,  or  pro* 
phcts  had  to  teach.    The  growing  intercoui'se  of 
Israel  with  the  Phoenicians  would  lesui  naturally  to 
a  wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  world  and  its 
wonders  than  had  fallen  to  his  father's  lot.     Ad- 
mirable, however,  as  all  this  was,  a  shepherd-life, 
like  his  father's,  furnished,  we  may  believe,  a  better 
education  for  the  kingly  calling  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70,  71;. 
—IV.  Accession, — (1.)  The  feebleness  of  David's 
old  age  led  to  au  attempt  which  might  have  de- 
prived Solomon  of  the  throne  his  fatlier  destined 
for  him.     Adonijah,  next  in  order  of  birth  to  Ab- 
salom, like  AbsiUom  *'  was  a  goodly  man  "  (1  K. 
i.  6),  in  full  maturity  of  yeai^s,  backed  by  the  oldest 
ot  the  king's  fiiends  and  counsellors.     Following 
in  the  steps  of  Absalom,  he  assumed  the  kingly 
state  of  a  chariot  and  a  bodyguaid;  and  David, 
more  passive  than  ever,  looketl  on  in  silence.     At 
Last  a  time  was  chosen  for  openly  proclaiming  him 
as  king.     A  solemn  feast  at  Ex-rogkl  was  to  in- 
augumte  the  new  reign.     All  weie  invited  to  it 
but  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  di>place.     It 
was  necessary  for  those  whose  interests  were  endan- 
gered to  take  prompt  measures.      Bathsheba  and 
Nathan  took  counsel  together.     The  king  was  re- 
minded of  his  oath.     Solomon  went  down  to  Gihon, 
aud  was  proclaimed  and  anointed  king.     The  shouts 
of  his  followew  fell  on  tlie  sLirtle.1   cars  of  the 
guests  at  Adonijah's  banquet.     One  by  one  they 
rose  and  depaited.     The  plot  had  fail'eil.     A  few- 
months  more,  and  Solomon  found  himself,  by  his 
lather's   death,   the   sole  occupant  of  the   throne. 
(2.)  The  t>osition  to  which  he  succee.lod  was  unique. 
Never  before,  and  never  after,  did  the  kingdom  of 
Isiacl  take  its  place  among  the  great  monaichics  of 
the  l-Iast.     Lai-go  treasures  acoumulnteil   thi-ough 
many  yeju"S  were  at  his  di>^x)siil.     The  jHJople,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tolei-ated  woi*ship  in  high  places, 
were  true  servants  of  Jehovah.     Knowledge,  art, 
music,  jxMJtiy,   had  receive»i  a  new  impulse,  and 
were  moving  on  with  nipid  steps,  to  such  jierfection 
as  the  age  and  tlie  race  were  rapable  of  attaining. 
Of  Solomon's  personal  appearance  we  have  no  direct 
description,  as  we  have  of  the  earlier  kings.     There 
are,   however,    mateiials   for   filling  up  the  gap. 
Whatever  higher  mystic  meaning  may  bo  latent  in 
Ps.  xlv.,  or  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  are  all  but  com- 

{)elled  to  think  of  them  as  having  hod,  at  least,  a 
listorical  stailing-point.     They  tell  us  of  one  who 
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was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men   of  his  own  tlir 

**^fairer  than  the  children  of  men,"  the  face  •*  bris 

and  ruddy "  as  his  father's  (Cant.  r.  10 ;  1  Sa 

xvii.  42),  bushy  locks,  daxk  as  the  raven's  jrh 

yet  not  without  a  golden  glow,  the  eyes  soft 

"  the  eyes  of  doves,"  the  "  countenance  as  Leban 

excellent  as  the  cedars,"  **  the  chiefest  amimj; 

thousand,  the  altogether  lovely"  (Csnt.  r.  9-1 

Add  to  this  all  gifts  of  a  noble,  thr-rnidiing  inteUn 

large  and  ready  ^rnnpathies,  a  playful  and  ga 

humour,  the  lips  '*  full  of  grace,"  the  soul  **  anointi 

as  **  with  the  oil  of  gladness "  (Ps,  xlv.),  aad 

may  Ibrm  some  notion  of  what  the  king  was  lib 

that  dawn  of  his  golden  prime.     (3.)  The  hi^ 

ical  starting-point  of  the  Song  of  Soogs  just  spo 

of  connects  itself,  in  all  |»t>bability,  with  the  eiH 

facts  in  the  history  of  the  new  re^.     Thei 

rative,  as  told  in  1  K.  ii.,  is  not  a  little  perples 

Batlisheba,  who  had  before  stirred  up  David  afjt 

Adoui.jah,  now  appears  as  interceding  for  him,  1 

ging  that  Abishag  the  Shunamite,  the  Tirgin  aa 

biae  of  Da\nd,  might  be  given  him  as  a  wife. 

lomon,  who  till  then  had  professed  the  iHt>foaiii 

reverence  for  his  mother,  his  willingness  to  p 

her  anything,  suddenly  flashes  into  fiercest  vi 

at  this.    The  petition  is  treated  as  part  of  a  i 

spiracy  in  which  Joab  and  Abiathar  are  shar 

benaiah  is  once  nH)re  called  ia.     Adonijah  is  pa 

death  at  once.    Joab  is  slain  cvoi  within  the  ] 

cincts  of  the  Tabernacle,  to  which  he  had  fled  ai 

asylum.     Abiathar  is  deposed,  and  exiled,  seat  i 

life  of  poverty  and  shame  (1  K.  ii.  31-36),  and 

high-priesthood  transferred  to  another  fiuailr  b 

ready  than  he  had  been  to  pass  from  the  old  <x 

to  the  new.    So<m  afterwards  an  opportaaitj 

thrown  in  his  way  of  getting  rid  of  one,  whs  1 

been  troublesome  before,  and  might  be  troublcH 

again.     He  presses  the  letter  of  a  compact  agaiH 

man  who  by  his  infatuated  disregard  of  it  wen 

given  over  to  destruction  (IK.  ii.  36-46).    A» 

punishes  his  father's  enemies,  he  nlso  shows  kli 

ness  to  the   friends  who  had  been  faithful  toh: 

Chimham,  the  son  of  Barziilai,  apparmtly  xeccf 

an  inheritimoe  near  the  city  of  Dsivid  (2  Sam.  3 

31-40;  1  K.  ii.  7).— V.  iVriV/n /»o/icy.— (1.) . 

the  data  for  a  continuous  history  that  we  have  an 

(a.)  The  duration  of  the  reign,   40  years  (! 

xi.  42).     (6.)  The  commencement  of  the  Ten 

in  the  4th,  its  completion  in  the  11  th  year  of 

reign  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37,  38).     (c.)  'ITie  commes 

ment  of  his  own  palace  iu  the  7th,  its  complct 

in  the  20th  year  (1  K.  vii.  1 ;    2  Chr.  viii. 

{d.)  The  conquest  of  Hamath-Zohnh,  and  the  o 

sequent  foundation  of  cities  in  the  region  NortJ 

Palestine  after  the  20th  year  (2   Chr.  riii.  1- 

With  materials  so  scanty  as  these,  it  will  be  fad 

to  gi'oup  tlie  chief  facts  in  an  order  which  will  I 

enable   us   to  appreciate   their   signiticance. — •' 

E(pjpU    The  fli-st  act  of  the  foreign  |»olicy  of 

new  reign  must  have  been  to  most  Isi^aelites  a  t< 

startling  one.     He  made  affinity    with   l^har.< 

king  of  Kgypt,  by  marrying  his  daughter  (1 

iii.  1 ).    The  immediate  results  were  probably  iaroi 

able  enough.     The  new  queen  brought  with  her 

a  dowiy  the  frontier-city  of  Gezer,  ag.iinst  vm 

as  threatening  the  tranquillity  of  Israel,  and  as  f^ 

possessed  by  a  remnant  of  the  old  Canaanitis.  P; 

raoh  had  led  his  armies.     She  was  leceived  w; 

nil  honour.     A  separate  and  stately  palace  wa.<K> 

for  her,   before  long,   outside    the  citr  oi  CbT 

(2  Chr.  viii.  11).     (3.)  The  ultimate  'issoe  of  t 
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Mlbnoe  showed  that  it  was  hollow  and  impolitic. 
There  may  have  been  a  revolution  in  %ypt.  There 
was  at  any  rate  a  chanc;e  of  policy.  Thei%,  we 
may  believe,  by  some  kind  of  compact,  expi-essed  or 
ODderstoody  was  planned  the  scheme  which  led  tirst 
to  the  i-ebellion  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  then  to  the 
attack  of  Shishak  on  the  weakened  and  dismantled 
kingdom  of  the  son  of  Solomon.  (4.)  Tyre.  The 
alliance  with  the  Phoenician  king  rested  on  a  some- 
what different  footing.  It  had  been  part  of  Dsivid*s 
^policy  from  the  beginning  of  his  i-eign.  Hiram 
had  b«en  *'ever  a  lover  of  David."  He,  or  his 
gnuidfuther,  had  helped  him  by  supplying  materials 
<aiid  workmen  for  his  palace.  As  soon  as  he  heaixi 
<i€  Solomon's  accession  he  sent  ambassadors  to  salute 
him.  A  correspondence  passed  between  the  two 
-fciogs,  which  ended  in  a  treaty  of  commerce.  The 
opening  of  Joppa  as  a  port  created  a  new  coasting- 
trade,  and  the  materials  from  Tpe  were  conv^ed 
!to  it  on  floats,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  ii. 
16).  In  i-etum  for  these  exports,  the  Phoenicians 
\rere  only  too  ghid  to  receive  the  com  and  oil  of 
Solomon's  territory.  (5.)  The  results  of  the  alli- 
4UK3e  did  not  end  here.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Isiuel,  they  entered  on  a  career  as  a 
commercial  people.  They  joined  the  Phoenicians 
in  their  Mediterranean  voyages  to  the  coasts  of  Spain. 
Solomon's  possession  of  the  Edomite  coast  enabled 
him  to  open  to  his  ally  a  new  world  of  commeitx. 
The  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  were  filled  with 
«hips  of  Tarshish,  merchant-ships,  manned  chiefly 
by  Phoeniciaos,  but  built  at  Solomon's  expense, 
which  sailed  do^vn  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  on  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  lands  which  had 
before  been  haitlly  known  even  by  nam* .  (6.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  tlie  Phoenician  writers 
quoted  by  Josephus  (^Ant.  viii.  5,  §3),  tlie  inter- 
.  coarse  of  the  two  kings  had  in  it  also  something  of 
the  sportiveness  and  fi-eedom  of  friends.  They  de- 
lighted to  perplex  each  other  with  hard  questions, 
anid  laid  wagei*s  as  to  tlieir  power  of  answering 
them.  The  singulai*  fi'pgment  of  history  inserted 
in  1  K.  ix.  11-14,  i-ecordiug  the  cession  by  Solomon 
cf  sixteen  cities,  and  Hiram's  dissatisfaction  with 
'them,  is  perhaps  connected  with  these  imperial 
wagers.  (7.)  These  were  the  two  most  important 
alliances.  The  absence  of  any  reference  to  Babylon 
and  Assyria,  and  the  fact  that  the  Euphrates  was 
recognised  as  the  boundary  of  Solomon's  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  ix.  26),  suggest  the  inference  that  the  Me- 
sopotamian  monarchies  were,  at  this  time  compara- 
tively feeble.  Other  neighbouring  nations  were 
■ccKitent  to  pav  annual  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts 
(2  Chr.  ix.  24).  (8.)  The  survey  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Solomon  on  surrounding  nations  would 
be  incomplete  if  we  were  to  pass  over  tlrnt  which  was 
-more  directly  personal — the  fame  of  his  glory  and 
h»  wisdom.  AVlierever  the  ships  of  Tarsnish  went, 
they  carried  with  them  the  report,  losing  nothing 
in  its  passage,  of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and 
heard.  The  journey  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  though 
from  its  circumstances  the  most  conspicuous,  did 
not  stand  alone.  She  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  connected  with  it  **  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah" (I  K.  X.  1).  She  came  with  hard  ques- 
tions to  test  that  wisdom,  and  the  words  just  quoted 
may  throw  light  upon  their  natui-e.  The  histo- 
rians of  Israel  delighted  to  dwell  on  her  confession 
that  the  reality  surpassed  the  ^mie,  **  the  one-lialf 
of  the  greatness  of  thy  wisdom  was  not  told  me  *' 
(2  Chr.  ix.  Q),^\l.  Internal  History.^{\,)  We 
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can  now  enter  upon  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  histoiy  of  Israel,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  digi-ession.  Tlie  first  prominent  scene 
is  one  which  presents  his  character  in  its  noblest 
a<pcct.  There  wei-e  two  holy  pUioes  which  divided 
the  reverence  of  the  people,  the  ark  and  its  provi- 
sional tabei-nacle  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  original  Ta- 
bernacle of  the  congregation,  which,  af^er  many 
wanderings,  was  now  pitched  at  Gibeon.  It  was 
thought  right  that  the  new  king  should  offer  solemn 
sncriHoes  at  both.  After  those  at  Gibeon  there 
came  that  vision  of  the  night  which  has  in  all  ages 
borne  its  noble  w^itness  to  the  hearts  of  rulere.  Not 
for  riches,  or  long  life,  or  victory  over  enemies, 
would  the  son  of  David,  then  at  least  true  to  his 
high  calling,  feeling  himself  as  "  a  little  child  " 
in  comparison  with  tlie  \'astness  of  his  work,  ofler 
his  supplications,  but  for  a  **  wise  and  under- 
standing heart,"  that  he  might  judge  the  people. 
The  "speech  pleased  the  Lord."  (2.)  The  wisdom 
asked  for  was  given  in  large  mcusui'e,  and  took 
a  varied  range.  The  wide  world  of  nature,  anim- 
ate and  inanimate,  the  lives  and  diai'acters  of  men, 
lay  before  him,  and  he  took  cognisance  of  all. 
But  the  highest  wisdom  was  that  wanted  for  the 
highest  work,  for  governing  and  guiding,  and  the 
historian  hastens  to  give  an  illustration  of  it. 
The  pattern-instance  is,  in  all  its  circumstances, 
thoroughly  Oriental  (1  K.  iii.  lC-28).  (3.)  But 
the  power  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in  judging  only, 
but  in  organising.  Prominent  among  the  "  princes  " 
of  his  kingdom,  t.  e,  officers  of  his  own  appointment, 
were  members  of  the  priestly  order:  Azariah  the 
son  of  Zadok,  Zadok  himself  the  high-priest,  Benaiah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada  as  captain  of  the  host,  another 
Azainah  and  Zabud,  the  sons  of  Nathan,  one  over 
tha  odicera  who  acted  as  purveyors  to  the  king's 
household  (1  K.  iv.  2-5),  the  other  in  tlie  more 
confidential  character  of  "  king's  friend."  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  weie  the  two  scribes,  the  king's 
secretaries,  drawing  up  his  edicts  and  the  like, 
Elihoreph  and  Ahiah,  the  i-ecorder  or  annalist  of 
the  king's  reign,  the  superintendent  of  tiie  king's 
house,  and  household  expenses  (Is.  xxii.  15),  in- 
cluding probably  tlie  harem.  The  last  in  oixler,  at 
once  the  most  indispensable  and  the  most  hated, 
was  Adoniram,  who  presided  "  over  the  tribute." 
(4).  The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king's  finances. 
The  fii*st  impression  of  the  flicts  given  us  is  that  of 
abounding  plenty.  The  lai-ge  quantities  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  imported  fit)m  Ophir  and  Tarshish 
would  speak,  to  a  people  who  had  not  learat  the 
lessons  of  a  long  expeiience,  of  a  boundless  source  of 
wealth  (IK.  ix.  28).  All  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  subject-provinces  paid  tribute  in  the  fui-m  of 
gifts,  in  money  and  in  kind,  "  at  a  fixed  rate  year 
by  year"  (1  K.  x.  25).  Monoiiolies  of  trade  con- 
tributed to  the  king's  treasury  (1  K.  x.  28,  29). 
The  king's  domain-lands  were  apparently  let  out, 
at  a  fixed  annual  rental  (Cant  viii.  11).  All  the 
provinces  of  his  own  kingdom  were  bound  each  in 
turn  to  supply  the  king's  enormous  household  with 
provisions  (1  K.  iv.  21-23).  The  total  amount 
thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in  gold,  exclusive  of 
all  payments  in  kind,  amounted  to  666  talents 
(1  K.  X.  14).  (5.)  It  was  haitlly  possible,  how- 
ever, that  any  financial  system  could  bear  the  strain 
of  the  king's  passion  for  magnificence.  The  cost  of 
the  Temple  was,  it  is  true,  provided  for  by  David's 
savings  and  the  offerings  of  the  people ;  but  even 
while  that  was  building,  yet  more  when  it  was 
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finished,  one  stmcture  followed  on  another  with 
ruinous  rapidity.  All  the  equipment  of  his  court, 
the  "  apparel  **  of  his  servants,  was  on  the  same 
scale.  A  body-guard  attended- him,  "threescore 
valiant  men,"  tallest  and  handsomest  of  the  sons  of 
krael.  Forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  made  up 
the  measure  of  his  magnificence  (1  K.  iv.  26).  As 
the  treasury  became  empty,  taxes  multipli^  and 
monopolies  became  moi'e  irksome.  The  people  com- 
plained, not  of  the  king's  idolatry,  but  of  their 
burdens,  of  his  "  grievous  yoke"  (1  K.  xii.  4). 
Their  hatred  fell  heaviest  on  Adoniram,  who  was 
over  the  tribute.  (6.)  It  remains  for  us  to  trace 
that  other  downfall,  belonging  more  visibly,  though 
not  more  really,  to  his  i-eligious  life,  from  the  loftiest 
height  even  to  the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and 
dedication  of  the  Temple  ai-e  obviously  the  repres- 
entatives of  the  first.  All  that  can  be  said  as  to 
its  architecture,  proportions,  materials  [Temple], 
and  the  oi^anisation  of  the  ministering  Priests  and 
Levites,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  feelings  of  the 
men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  during  seven  long 
years,  the  Cydopian  foundations  of  vast  stones  gi*a- 
dually  rising  up  and  covering  the  area  of  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah.  Far  from  colossal  in 
its  size,  it  was  conspicuous  chiefly  by  the  lavish 
use,  within  and  without,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  and 
Pai-vaim.  Throughout  the  whole  work  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  kingly  city  w&h  unbroken  by  the 
sound  of  the  workman's  hammer.  (7.)  We  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  even  now  there  were  some 
darker  shades  in  the  picture.  He  reduced  the 
**  sti'angei's"  in  the  land,  the  i*emnant  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  races,  to  the  state  of  helots,  and  made  their 
life  **  bitter  with  all  hard  bondage."  One  hundred 
and  fifly-three  thousand,  with  wives  and  children 
in  proportion,  were  torn  from  their  homes  and  sent 
ori'to  the  quarries  and  the  forests  of  Lebanon  (IK. 
V.  15  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18).  One  trace  of  the  special 
sei-vitude  of  "  these  hewei^s  of  stone  "  existed  long 
afterwanls  in  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  at- 
t^nched  to  the  Temple,  and  known  as  Solomon's 
Servants.  (8.)  After  seven  years  and  a  half  the 
work  was  completed,  and  the  day  came  to  which 
all  Israelites  looked  back  as  the  culminating  glory 
of  their  nation.  Their  worship  was  now  established 
on  a  scale  as  stately  as  that  of  other  nations.  The 
ark  from  Zion,  the  tabeniacle  from  Gibeon,  were 
both  removed  (2  Chr.  v.  5),  and  brought  to  the 
new  Temple.  The  choirs  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
met  in  their  fullest  force,  arrayed  in  white  linen. 
Then,  it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  was  heard  the 
noble  hymn,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates,  and 
Ije  ye  lifl  up,  ye  everlasting  dooi-s,  and  the  King  of 
Glory  shall  come  in."  The  trumpetei^  and  singers 
were  "as  one"  in  their  mighty  Hallelujah — "0 
praise  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever"  (2  Chr.  V.  13).  The  ark  was 
solemnly  placed  in  its  golden  sanctuary,  and  then 
^*the  cloud,"  the  "glory  of  the  Loi-d/'  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  The  two  tables  of  stone,  asso- 
ciated with  the  first  rude  beginnings  of  the  life  of 
the  wilderness,  were  still,  tliey  and  they  only,  in 
the  aik  which  had  now  so  magnificent  a  shrine 
(2  Chr.  V.  10).  And  throughout  the  whole  scene, 
the  person  of^  the  king  is  the  one  central  object, 
compared  with  whom  even  priests  and  prophets  are 
for  the  time  subordinate.  Abstaining,  doubtless, 
from  distinctively  priestly  acts,  such  as  slaying  the 
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victims  and  offering  incenw,  be  yet  appears,  erea 
more  than  David  did  in  the  bringing  up  the  ark,  ia 
a  litni^cal  character.  From  him  came  the  lofty 
prayer,  the  noblest  utterance  of  the  creed  of  Uxa^ 
setting  forth  the  distance  and  the  nearness  of  the 
Eternal  God,  One,  Inoomprdiensible,  dwellix^  not 
in  temples  made  with  hands,  yet  ruling  men,  hmr- 
ing  their  prayers,  giving  them  aU  good  thlDgi, 
wisdom,  peace,  ri^teousness.  (9.)  The  Mdemnd^ 
was  followed  by  a  week  of  festival,  syiidinNiiBO| 
with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  time  of  the  oook 
pleted  vintage.  Representatives  of  all  the  tnb« 
elders,  fathers,  captains,  proselytes,  it  noaj  be,  fr» 
the  newly-acqoired  territories  in  Northern  Syrii 
(2  Chr.  vi.  32,  vii.  8), — all  were  assembled,  lejoie 
ing  in  the  actual  glory  and  the  bright  hopes  e 
Israel.  For  the  king  himself  then,  or  at  a  hie 
period  (the  narrative  of  1  K.  ix.  and  2  C%r.  vi 
leaves  it  doubtful),  there  was  a  strange  oontiast  ti 
the  gloiy  of  that  day.  He  must  be  tang^t  tfai 
what  he  had  done  was  indeed  right  and  good,  bn 
that  it  was  not  all,  and  might  not  be  permaneil 
Obedience  was  better  than  sacrifice.  These  wis  i 
danger  near  at  hand.  (10).  The  danger  cum 
and  in  spite  of  the  warning  the  king  fell.  Befi* 
long  the  priests  and  prophets  had  to  grieve  ore 
rival  temples  to  Moloch,  Chemoshy  Aditanfl 
forms  of  ritual  not  idolatrous  only,  but  crofl 
dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as  the  oomptk 
of  1  E.  li.  1-8  records,  as  the  penalty  of  ai 
other.  He  gave  himself  to  '*  stiange  wofna."  fl 
found  himself  involved  in  a  &sdnati<m  which  k 
to  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  The  starting-poa 
and  the  goal  ai-e  given  us.  We  are  left,  from  vbi 
we  know  otherwise,  to  trace  the  process.  Sam 
thing  there  was  perhaps  in  his  very  **  hugeness  i 
heart,"  so  far  in  advance  of  the  traditiooal  kotcm 
ledge  of  his  age,  lising  to  higher  and  wider  thon^ 
of  God,  which  predisposed  him  to  it.  In  noof 
nising  what  was  true  in  oth^  forms  of  £uth,  I 
might  lose  his  horror  at  what  was  fidse.  Wh 
this  there  may  have  mingled  political  nootives.  E 
may  have  hoped,  by  a  policy  of  toleration,  to  ca 
ciliate  neighbouring  princes,  to  attract  a  laxgi 
ti-afHc.  But  probably  also  thero  was  another  ii 
fiuence  less  commonly  taken  into  account.  TI 
wide-spread  belief  of  the  East  in  the  magic  arts  i 
Solomon  is  not,  it  is  believed,  without  its  fooDii 
tion  of  truth.  (11.)  Disasters  followed  before  lot 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  what  was  political! 
a  blunder  us  well  as  religiously  a  sin.  The  strengi 
of  the  nation  rested  on  its  unitjT,  and  its  unity  d 
pended  on  its  faith.  Whatever  attracti<»is  the  se 
suous  ritual  which  he  introduced  may  have  had  i 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  priests  and  Levit 
must  have  looked  on  the  rival  worship  with  enti 
disfavour.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic  order  w 
now  kindled  into  active  opposition  (1  R.  xi.  2d-39 
Tke  king  in  vain  tried  to  check  the  current  th 
was  setting  strong  against  him.  The  old  trib 
jealousies  gave  signs  of  renewed  vitality.  Ephraii 
was  pi-eparcd  once  more  to  dispute  the  supremai-T 
Judah,  needing  special  control  (1  K.  xi.  28).  Ai 
with  this  weakness  within  there  cause  attacks  fra 
witliout.  The  king,  prematurely  old,  must  hai 
foreseen  the  rapid  breaking  up  of  the  great  dm 
narchy  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  (12.)  Of  tli 
inner  changes  of  mind  and  heart  which  ran  pandJi 
with  this  history  Scripture  is  comporativdy  siIgI 
Something  may  be  learnt  from  the  books  that  bea 
his  name,  which,  whether  written  by  him  or  net 
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stand  in  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  as  representing, 
with  profound,  inspired  insight  the  successive  phases 
of  his  life ;  something  also  from  the  fact  that  so 
little  remains  out  of  so  much,  out  of  the  songs, 
prorerbs,  treatises  of  which  the  historian  speaks 
(IK.  iv.  32,  33;.  Excerpta  only  are  given  from 
the  3000  Proverbs.  Of  the  thousand  and  five 
Songs  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  The  poems  of 
tiie  Son  of  David  may  have  been  like  those  of  Hafiz. 
The  Scribes  who  compiled  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T. 
may  have  acted  wisely,  rightly,  charitably  to  his 
fiune,  in  excluding  them.  (13.)  The  books  that  i-e- 
main  meet  us,  as  has  been  said,  as  at  any  rate 
representing  the  three  stages  of  his  life.  The  Song 
of^  Songs  biings  before  us  the  brightness  of  his 
youth.  Then  comes  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the 
stage  of  pi-actical,  prudential  thought.  The  poet 
has  become  the  philosopher,  the  mystic  has  p^sed 
into  the  momlist.  But  the  man  passed  through 
1x>th  stages  without  being  permanently  the  better 
for  either.  They  were  to  him  but  phases  of  his 
life  which  he  had  known  and  exhausted  (Ecd.  i., 
ii.).  And  therefore  there  came,  as  in  tht  Con- 
iesRons  of  the  Preacher,  the  great  retribution. 
(14.)  Here  our  survey  must  end.  We  may  not 
enter  into  the  things  within  the  veil,  or  answer 
eitber  way,  the  doubting  question.  Is  there  any 
hope  ?  It  would  not  be  profitable  to  give  references 
to  the  patristic  and  other  writers  who  have  dealt 
with  this  subject.— VII.  Legends. — (1.)  Round 
the  facts  of  the  hibtory,  as  a  nucleus,  there  gathers 
a  whole  world  of  fantastic  fiibies,  Jewish,  Christian, 
Mahometan,  refractions,  coloured  and  distorted,  ac- 
cordinz  to  the  media  through  which  they  pass,  of  a 
ooIcKU  form.  Even  in  the  Targum  of  Coclesiastes 
we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character.  He  and 
the  Kabbis  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank  wine 
together  in  Jabne.  His  paradise  was  filled  with 
ooilly  trees  which  the  evil  spirits  brought  him  from 
India.  He  lefl  behind  him  spelb  and  charms  to 
cure  diseases  and  cast  out  evil  spirits.  His  wisdom 
eimhled  him  to  interpret  the  speech  of  beasts  and 
hirds.  He  knew  the  seciet  virtues  of  gems  and  herbs. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  Syriac  and  Arabian  alpha- 
beta.  (2.)  Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder 
flight.  Ailer  a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious 
Afreets  and  Jinns,  Solomon  conquered  them  and 
cast  them  into  the  sea.  To  him  belonged  the  magic 
ring  whidi  revealed  to  him  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  Because  he  stayed  his  march  at 
the  hour  of  prayer  instead  of  riding  on  with  his 
horsemen  God  gave  him  the  winds  as  a  chariot, 
and  the  birds  flew  over  him,  making  a  perpetual 
canopy.  The  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Shebn  furnished 
some  three  or  four  romances.  (3.)  The  fame  of 
Solomon  spread  northward  and  eastward  to  Persia. 
At  Shiraz  they  showed  the  Meder-Suleiman,  or 
tomb  of  ^th>sheba,  said  that  Persepolis  had  been 
built  by  the  Jinns  at  his  command,  and  pointed  to 
the  Takht-i-Suleimann  (Solomon's  throne)  in  proof. 
(4.)  As  might  be  expected,  the  legends  appeared  in 
their  ooanest  and  basest  form  in  Europe,  losing  all 
their  poetry,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  most 
detestable  of  Apocrypha,  Books  of  Magic,  a  Hygro- 
manteia,  a  Con  trad  ictio  Salomonis  condemned  by 
Gelasius,  Incantationes,  Clavicula,  and  the  like. 
One  pseudonymous  work  has  a  somewhat  higher 
character,  the  Psalterium  Salomonis,  altogether 
without  merit,  a  mere  cento  from  the  Psalms  of 
David,  but  not  otherwise  offensive.— YIII.  New 
Testament. — We  pass  from  this  wild  fiirrago  of 
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Jewish  and  other  &bles,  to  thnt  which  presents  the 
most  entire  contrast  to  them.  The  teaching  of 
the  N.  T.  adds  nothing  to  the  materials  for  a  life 
of  Solomon.  It  enables  us  to  take  the  truest  mea- 
sure of  it.  The  teaching  of  the  Sou  of  Man  posses 
sentence  on  all  that  kingly  pomp  (Matt.  vi.  29). 
It  was  reserved  for  the  true,  Uie  later  Son  of  David, 
to  fulfil  the  prophetic  yearnings  which  had  gatheied 
round  the  birth  of  the  earlier.  He  was  the  true 
Sh616m6h,  the  prince  of  peace,  the  true  Jedid-jah, 
the  well-beloved  of  the  Father. 

Stolomon'a  Foroh.    [Palace.] 

Solomon*!  Servant!  (Children  of).  (Ezr. 
ii.  56,  58  ;  Neli.  vii.  57,  60).  The  persons  thus 
named  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  exiles  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity.  They  occupy  all  but  the  lowest 
places  in  those  lists,  and  Uieir  position  indicates  some 
connexion  with  the  services  of  the  Temple.  (1.) 
The  name,  as  well  as  the  order,  implies  inferiority 
even  to  the  Nethinim.  (2.)  The  starting  point  or 
their  history  is  to  be  found  probably  in  1  K.  v.  13, 
H,  ix.  20,  21 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8.  Canaanites  were 
reduced  bv  Solomon  to  the  helot  state,  and  com- 
pelled to  labour  in  the  king^s  stone^uarries,  and 
in  building  his  palaces  and  cities.  (3.)  1  Chr.  xxii. 
2  throws  some  light  on  their  special  office.  The 
Netiiinim  were  appointed  to  be  hewers  of  wood 
(Josh.  ix.  23),  and  this  was  enough  for  the  services 
of  the  Tabernacle.  For  the  construction  and  re- 
pairs of  the  Temple  another  kind  of  labour  was 
required,  and  the  new  slaves  were  set  to  the  work 
of  hewmg  and  squaring  stones  (1  K.  v.  17,  18). 
Their  descendants  appear  to  have  formed  a  distinct 
order,  inheriting  probably  the  same  functions  and 
the  same  skill. 

Solomon*!  Song.    [Canticles.] 

Solomon,  Wisdom  of.    [Wisdom,  Book  of.] 

Son  The  term  *'  son "  is  used  in  Scripture 
language  to  imply  almost  any  kind  of  descent  or 
succession,  as  ben  shdndh,  **  son  of  a  year,"  t.  e.  a 
year  old,  ben  kesheth,  **  son  of  a  bow,"  i.  e.  an 
arrow.  The  word  bar  is  ofUn  found  in  N.  T.  in 
composition,  as  Bar-timaeus. 

Sootfasajor.    [Diyinatiox.] 

So'pater.  Sopater  the  son  of  Pyirhus  of  Beroea 
was  one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Paul  on  his  return 
from  Greece  into  Asia,  as  he  came  back  from  his 
third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xx.  4). 

Sopher'oth.  '*  The  chiklren  of  Sophereth  "  were 
a  fiuniiy  who  returned  fiom  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  among  the  descendants  of  Solomon's  servants 
(Ezr.  ii.  55 ;  Neh.  vii.  57). 

Sophoni'a!.  The  Prophet  Zephaniah  (2  Esd. 
i.  40). 

Sorcerer.    [Divination.] 

So'rek,  the  Valley  of.  A  wady  in  which  lay 
the  residence  of  Dolilah  (Judg.  xvi.  4).  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  Philistine  place,  and  possibly  was 
nearer  Gaza  than  any  other  of  the  chief  Philistine 
cities,  since  thither  Samson  was  taken  afW  his  cap- 
ture at  Dalibh's  house.  Beyond  this  there  are  no 
indications  of  its  position,  nor  is  it  mentioned  again 
in  the  Bible.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  that  a 
village  named  Capharsorech  was  shown  in  their  day 
"  on  the  north  of  Eleutheropolis,  near  the  town  of 
Soar  (or  Saraa),  i.e.  2^rah,  the  native  place  of 
Samson." 

Soeip'ater.  1.  A  geneinl  of  Judas  Maocabaeus, 
who  in  conjunction  with  Dositheus  defeated  Timo- 
tiieus  and'  took  him  prisoner,  c.  B.C.  164  (2  Mace, 
xii.  19-24).  ^8.  Kinsman  or  fellow-tribesman  of 
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St.  Paul  (IJom.  xvi.  21).     He  is  probably  the  same  ; 
pei-soii  as  SOPATER  of  Beioea. 

Sos'thenea  was  a  Jew  at  Corinth,  who  was  seized 
^nd  beatca  in  the  presence  of  Gallio  (see  Acts  xviii. 
12-1 7).    Some  have  thought  that  he  was  a  Christian,  | 
;jind  was  maltreated  thus  by  his  own  countr}'men, 
because  he  was  known  as  a  special  friend  of  Panl. 
A  better  view  is,  that  Sosthenes  was  one  of  the  ' 
•kigoted  Jews;  and  that  "the  crowd"  were  Greeks  , 
\k1)o,  taking  advantage  of  the  indifference  of  Gallio, ; 
nud  ever  iwiy  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  Jews,  i 
turned  their  indignation  against  Sosthenes.     In  this  ; 
cise  he  must  have  been  the  successor  of  Ciispus 
(Acts  xviii.  8).     Paul  wrote  the  Fii-st  Epistle  to 
the  Connthians  jointly  in  his  own  name  and  that 
of  a  certain  Sosthenes  whom  he  teims  **  the  brother** 
(1  (^or.  i.  1).     Some  have  held  that  he  was  iden- 
'tlcal  with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  the  Acts.     If 
this  be  so,  he  must  have  been  converted  at  a  later 
])eriod,  and  have  been  at  Kphesus  and  not  at  Corinth, 
when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.     The  name 
was  a  common  one,  and  but  little  stitss  can  be  laid 
on  that  coincidence. 

Soa'tratiU,  a  commander  of  the  Syrian  ganison 
in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem  in  the  roign  of  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes  (c.  B.C.  172:  2  Mace.  iv.  27,  29). 

Sota'i  The  children  of  Sotal  were  a  family  of 
the  descendants  of  Solomon's  servants  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  55 ;  Neh.  vii.  57). 

Soath  Ba'moth.  One  of  the  places  frequented 
by  David  and  his  band  of  outlaws  during  the  latter 
pttil  of  Saul's  life  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  The  towns 
mentioned  with  it  show  that  liamoth  must  have 
l>9en  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  country — the 
veiy  border  of  tlie  desert.  It  is  no  doubt  identical 
with  Uamatii  op  the  South. 

Sow.    [Swine.] 

Sower,  Sowing.  The  opci-ation  of  sowing  witli 
tlie  liand  is  one  of  so  simple  a  character,  jis  to  neeil 
little  description.  The  Egyptian  |«iintings  funiisli 
many  illustration^  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  cou- 
«kicted.  The  sower  held  the  vessel  or  basket  con- 
taining tlie  seed,  in  his  left  hand,  while  with  his 
light  he  scattered  tlie  seed  broadcoht.  The  **  draw- 
ing out"  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  chanic- 
tcristic  action  of  the  sower,  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  6  (A.  Y. 
'* precious")  and  Am.  ix.  13.  In  wet  soils  tlie 
seed  was  tixiddeu  in  by  the  leet  of  animals  (Is.  xxxil. 
20).  The  sowing  season  commenced  in  October  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  February,  wheat  being  put 
in  before,  and  barley  after  the  beginning  of  Januaiy. 
The  Mosaic  Liw  prohibited  the  sowing  of  mixed 
seed  (Lev.  xix.  19 ;  Deut.  xxii.  9). 

Spain.  The  Hebrews  were  iicquainted  with  the 
jiositiou  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  from  the 
time  of  Solomon,  whose  alliance  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians enhirged  the  circle  of  their  geogi"aphical 
knowledge  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  locjd  de- 
yisrnation,  Tarshish,  i*epresenting  the  Tartessus  of 
the  Greeks,  probably  prevailed  until  the  fame  of  the 
lioman  wai*8  in  that  countiy  reached  the  East, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  its  classiciil  name.  The 
Latin  foi-m  of  this  name  is  '.-epi-esented  by  the 
'Itnravia  of  1  Mace.  viii.  3  (whei*c,  however,  some 
wpies  exhibit  the  Greek  form),  and  the  Gi-eek  by 
tlie  2iroy(o  of  Kom.  xv.  24,  23.  The  pas.«5ngos 
cited  contain  all  the  Biblical  notices  of  Sjiain.  The 
mere  intention  of  St.  Paul  to  visit  Spain  implies 
two  interesting  facts,  viz.  the  est;iblishmeut  of  a 
<..'hristian  community  in  that  country,  and  this  by 
nH?;ms   of    Hellenistic   Jews   resident  there.     Tli'c 


eaily  iutioduction  of  Christiiinity  into  that  couatr 
is  attested  by  Ii-enaeua  (i.  3)  and  Tertullian  [ait 
Jud.  7). 

Sparrow  (Heb.  tzippor).  This  Heb.  word  ocnu 
upwnixls  of  forty  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  all  pu 
sa^es  excepting  two  it  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  iiidi 
ferently  **bii-d"  or  "fowl."  In  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  ; 
and  Ps.  cii.  7,  A.  V.  rendci-s  it  "simiitow."  Tl 
Gi-oek  ^rpouBlop  ("sparrow,"  A.  V.)  oocon  twi 
in  N.  T.,  Matt.  x.  29,  Luke  sii.  6,  7,  whwe  tJ 
Vulg.  has  passerfs,  Tzippdr^  fiX)m  a  root  signif 
ing  to  **  chirp"  or  "  twitter,"  appears  to  be  a  pii 
netic  representation  of  the  call-note  of  any  |«Herii 
biixi.  It  was  reserved  for  later  naturalists  to  di 
criminate  the  immense  variety  of  the  smUcr  fair 
of  the  passerine  order.  Excepting  in  the  cases 
tlie  thmshes  and  the  larks,  the  natural  history 
Aiistotle  scarcely  comprehends  a  longer  catakgi 
than  that  of  Moses.  Yet  in  few  parts  of  the  war 
ai'e  the  species  of  passerine  binis  more  numerous 
more  abundant  than  in  Palestine.  A  vcrr  corao 
survey  has  supplied  a  list  of  above  100  diffire 
S{>ecie3  of  this  order.  Although  the  cxnnmoa  sft 
i*ow  of  England  {Passer  domesticus,  L.)  does  e 
occur  in  the  Holy  Land,  its  place  is  a^undani 
supplied  by  two  very  closely  allied  Southern  sped 
{Passer  salickola,  Vieill.,  and  Passer  ciMoipm 
Tern.).  Our  Englisli  Tree  Sparrow  {Passer  mc 
taiifis,  L.)  is  also  veiy  common,  and  nmy  be  seen 
numbei-s  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  also  aliout  the  saa 
enclosui-e  of  the  mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  peria 
the  exact  species  referred  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3.  Mc 
of  our  commoner  small  birds  are  foand  in  Falertii 
The  Stirling,  chaffinch,  greenfincli,  linnet,  gokifiac 
cora-bunting,  pipits,  blackbird,  song*thnish,  a 
the  various  species  of  wagtail  abound.  The  voc 
lark  {Aktttda  arborea,  L.),  crested  Inrk  {Oaleri 
cristata^  Boie.),  Calandra  lark  {Melanocori/pka  < 
landrOf  Bp.),  short-toed  lai'k  {CaUmdreUa  brad 
dactyla,  Kaup.),  Isabel  lark  {AlaiuLi  deser 
Licht.),  and  \*arious  other  desert  si^ecics,  whidi  i 
snared  in  great  numbers  for  the  markets,  are  I 
more  numerous  on  the  southern  plains  than  the  ik 
lark  in  England.  In  the  olive-yanls,  and  amc 
the  brushwood  of  the  hills,  the  Ortolan  bunt) 
{Emheriza  hortttlanay  L.),  and  csiiei-ially  Crets 
maer's  bunting  {Emberiza  cacsiay  Cretz.),  take  1 
place  of  our  common  yellow-hammer,  an  exdusin 
northern  species.  As  most  of  our  warblers  (5 
viadae)  are  summer  migrants,  .ind  have  a  vi 
e;istern  nuige,  it  was  to  be  expected  tliat  they  shoi 
occur  in  Syria ;  and  accox-dingly  upwanls  of  twen 
of  those  on  the  British  list  have  been  noted  the 
including  the  robin,  redstait,  wbitethroat,  Uacka 
nightinj^e,  willow-wren,  Daitford  warbler,  wk 
chat,  and  stonechat.  B^des  these,  the  Idlest) 
lists  contain  fourteen  others,  more  sonthein  s^pecv 
of  which  the  most  interesting  are  perhaps  the  li! 
fantail  {Cisticoia  schocnicoia,  l^pO»  ^^  orphe 
{Vurruca orphaea  Boie.),  and  the  Sardinian  warb 
{_Si/lvia  melanocephaUi,  Lath.).  The  ch.its  (5x; 
colae\  represented  in  Britain  by  the  wheat**: 
whinchat,  and  stonechat,  ore  reiy  numerous  in  t 
southern  parts  of  the  country.  At  least  nine  sf 
cies  have  been  observed.  Yet  they  are  not  xwr 
nised  among  the  Bedouin  inhabitants  by  any  D3i 
to  distinguish  them  fi'om  the  laiks.  The  m 
spaiTow  {Pctronia  stuHOf  Strickl.)  is  a  cwniw 
binl  in  the  barer  portions  of  Palestine,  eschewia 
woods,  and  generally  to  be  seen  perched  alone  <^ 
the  top  of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  stone.     From  ti 


habit  it  lui  bNn  imjecturfd  to  ba  the  bird  sUuded 
to  in  Pi.  di.  7,  «  "  th*  fpuroff  thit  lictcth  iloDe 
□pan  Ihe  hotuietop ;"  but  u  th»  rock  ipanow, 
though  found  unong  rninj.  iiFT»r  reiort*  to  inhab- 
itol  building!,  it  wtnu  more  probAble  that  ihe 
biid  owh'ch  thepaUmiit  all  d« '•  Ihe  blue  thruih 
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once  cat  th«  throat  of  the  gtme.  A  more  Mientfic 
method  of  fowling  ig  that  alluded  to  in  Kccliu.  il. 
30,  br  th«  UK  of  <lKo;-lHrdi.  Whether  filtoniy 
wtu  erer  emploffd  4i  a  mode  of  fowling  or  not 
i>  by  no  meaai  to  clnr.  At  the  prsent  daj  it 
1  ptictiied  with  moch  «u-«  and  (kill  by  the 
Atab  inhabitant!  of  Sjiia,  tboDgh  not  in  Jodm 

flpulk(1  Hbcc.  liT.  16;  3  Uwx.  t.  9:  A.  T. 

Londmnonian*  ").  In  the  hiitorjoFthc  Mic- 
ctbeM  moition  i!  made  of  a  remarkable  corrspond- 
ence  bctVMO  the  Jews  and  the  SpattaBi,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discu»ioD.  The  alleged 
fact!  are  briedj  theae.  When  Jonnthan  eiMlpiivaumJ 
to  strfngthen  his  goreinmeut  by  foreign  aJliancM 
(c  B.O.  144),  he  tent  to  Sparta  to  lenew  a  friendly 

between  Areue  and  Onias,  on  the  ground  of  th«t 
cammon  descent  fiom  Abnham  (1  Hecc.  ili.  5-^3). 
The  embamy  was  Civourtbly  recdired,  and  after  Oie 


of  Jom 


*'  the  friendflbip 


with  Simon  (1  Mux.  lir.  1I>--J3}. 
Serenl  qustioo!  arise  out  of  these  atntementi  m  to 
(1)  the  people  deecribed  under  the  name  Spnrtans, 
(S)  the  relationihip  of  the  Jeva  and  Spnrlani,  (3) 
the  historic  diaracter  of  tfaa  erenla,  and  (4j  the 
,__.. ...  ^,  ^j..     ^.... 


1.  The  whole  . 
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bu4  eachew  ng  the  aoc  etj-  of  ta  own  apeeiea  and 
nrely  mora  than  a  pnir  are  teen  together.  Amraig 
thr  mnt  cotupicuoua  of  the  small  birds  of  ?alatine 
■re  the  thrikes  (Lanii),  of  which  the  red-backed 
abrike  (Zani'u  coJfuno,  L.)  is  a  familiar  eiample 
ia  tha  sonth  of  Eoglsud,  but  tbeie  reprc«ailed  by  at 
least  fixe  ipides,  all  abundantly  and  generally  dis- 
.  tiibutad,  Til..  Emtoctorua  m/ui,  Bp.,  the  wood- 
<iit,t  ibiike,  LiUKiiit  meridiiaalit,  h. ;  Z.nimor,L.; 
X.  jMraonotui,  Tern. ;  and  TeUpAonui  cucullatva, 
Ot.  Thai*  are  bat  two  allusions  to  the  singii^  c^ 
birds  ID  the  Scriptures,  Eccles.  ili.  4  and  Ps.  civ.  12. 
A*  the  {aalmiat  i!  here  ipeaking  of  the  udes  of 
amnms  and  riren,  he  probabtj  hnd  in  hii  mind 
tlM  bnlbnl  of  the  country,  or  Palestine  nightingale 
(/xot  xantKop!/gna,  Hempr.},  n  bird  not  rery  far 
TonoTed  from  the  Ihruih  tribe,  and  a  cloaely  allied 
aptdea  of  which  ie  the  ti-ue  bulbal  of  Penia  and 
India.    Small  birds  were  therefore  probably  as  ordin- 

>a  they  etill  are  in  the  markets  both  of  the  ContiDcnt 
aiidoftheEa!t(Lukeiii.6j  MBtt.i.2!)].  There 
■ra  four  or  fire  ^mple  methods  of  fowling  prac- 
tiead  at  this  day  in  Kaltatine  which  ate  probihly 
identacal  with  thaw  alluded  lo  ia  the  0.  T.  The 
aimpleit,  butby  nomouiBlhelaEtiucceaaful.ainong 
the  deiterous  Bedouins,  ia  fowling  with  the  throw- 
atick.  Theonly  weapon  uied  il a  short  aUck,  about 
ISiocbet  loogandhalfan  inch  indiametar.  When 
the  game  has  been  discovered,  which  is  generally 
the  red-legge4  great  partridge  (Caccabii  uaatili*, 
Mey.),  the  desert  r«tiidge  (jlnnnopeniijt  J/eyi, 
Gr.),  ot  the  little  bustard  (Otis  tetrax,  L.),  the 
stick  i*  hurled  with  a  rerolring  motion  so  as  to 
strike  the  lep  of  the  bird  as  it  nuia,  or  sometimca 
at  a  ralbar  higher  eleration,  lo  that  when  the 
Tictim,  alarmed  by  tha  approach  of  the  weapon, 
begins  to  riae,  its  wiup  are  struck  and  it  i>  sUgbtly 
disabled.  The  titet  punuera  soon  come  np,  and, 
uaii^  their  burnouses,  as  a  sort  of  net,  catch  and  at 

Con.  a.  B. 


well  as  the  independent  referenee  to  the  o 
afth*"Lacedaemoniaii>''  and  Jen  in  2  Uacc  t. 
9  aeon  lo  prove  clearly  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
Spartan!,  properly  ao  called.  2.  The  actual  rela- 
tnnihip  of  the  Jewa  and  Spartasa  (2  Uacc  t.  9J  is 
an  ethnological  error,  which  it  ii  difficult  to  trace 
to  its  origin.  It  is  poasible  that  the  Jew!  regarded 
the  ^rtans  m  Ihe  repreaentalives  of  the  Pelasgi, 
the  anpposed  dascendanta  of  Peleg  the  aon  of  Hlbcr. 
It  ia  certain,  from  an  independent  passage,  that  a 
Jewish  colony  existed  at  Spirta  at  an  early  time 
(I  Mace.  IV.  23).  3.  The  incorrectneas  of  the 
opinion  on  which  the  Intercourse  waa  based  is  ob- 
viously DO  olgcction  lo  the  fiict  of  the  inlercouine 
ilaelf.  But  it  is  urged  that  the  letters  nid  to  have 
been  exchanged  ai-e  evidently  not  genuine,  siaix  Ihey 
betray  their  lictitiou!  origin  negatiiely  by  the  absence 
of  chaiacteriatic  forma  of  eipicsiion,  and  positively 
by  actual  inacEUradee.  To  this  il  may  be  replied 
that  the  Spartwt  letten  (1  Uacc.  lii.  20-23 ,  liv. 
20-23)  am  eitremely  brief,  and  eiisl  only  in  a 
translation  of  a  translation,  BO  that  it  is  (uueason- 
able  to  expect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities  should 
have  been  preserved.  On  the  other  hand  the  ab- 
lence  of  the  name  of  the  seoond  king  of  Sparta  in 
the  lirst  lettw  [  1  Mace  lii.  20),  and  of  both  kings 
in  the  second  (1  Mace.  liv.  20],  ia  probably  to  be 
eiplaineil  by  the  political  drcumstanas  under  which 
the  lettera  were  written,  4.  The  dliBcully  of  fix- 
ing the  date  of  the  first  correspoedenee  i>  Increased 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  names  inrolved.  Two 
Ungi  bore  the  name*  Areus,  one  of-whom  reigneil 
B.C.  309-265,  and  the  other,  his  gnndson,  died 
B.C.  257,  being  only  eight  yean  old.  The  Mme 
name  was  alio  home  by  an  adventnnr,  who  ocmpied 
a  prominent  posllioa  at  Sparta,  c.  B.C.  1B4.  In 
Judaea,  again,  thm  high  pneita  bore  the  name 
Onias,  Ihe  firat  of  whom  held  oHiu  B.a.  330-309 
(or  300) ;  the  seoond  B.C.  240-226 ;  and  Ihe  third 
c.  B.C.  198-171.  Josephns  is  probably  correct  in 
tiling  the  event  in  the  time  of  Onias  III. 

BpMT.      [ASMS.] 

_  jj^^   ^^^   ^^  rendered  in  the 


BUS 

A.V.  ofA. 


BPICE,  BPICS8 


rohtcoK 


luejuiiDg  is  extreme 
StfloAitfltii  foraiBi  part  Ot  uic  trnun  KUjtu  •mu 
[unifd  St.  Piul  in  the  nlght-uurdi  from  Jenisnlr 
to  CaesuT*.  They  are  clearly  diitlnguiihed  bolh 
from  the  htuvj-anned  legioniHs,  who  only 
us  fv  u  ADtipatria,  and  from  tha  caTalry,  whi 
tinned  the  journey  to  Co«arc«,  Ai  nothing  ii 
of  the  icturn  of  the  ii^itfLiBei  to  JeniBalem  after 
their  arriral  at  Antiptria,  ve  may  infer  that  Ihej 
areompanied  the  cavaliy  to  Caeaaim,  and  "-'- 
cttvngthena  the  luppwition  that  they  vere 
gulsr  light-armed  tivop,  lo  lightly  uined,  indeed, 
aa  to  be  able  to  keep  jiace 


ooDted  aoldien. 


e  niai«h  with 


Under  thii  head  it  will  be 
xtbe  (MlowingHabrewworda,i<iKni, 
~.  BiKDn,  beifm,  oibiiei 


The  fint-named  fonu  of  the  Hebrew  terra,  which 
occurs  ontjr  in  Cnnt.  r,  1,  "  1  hure  gElhcred  my 
.k  _;.k  _y  jpice^"  pointa  appnrently  to  urn* 


«  other  plsd 


CIceptJoD  perhapa  of  Cant.  i.  13,  Vi.  2,  th( 
refer  more  generally  lo  «»**t  aromatic  odoora,  the 
princiral  of  which  waa  that  of  the  haliam,  or  balm 
ofGilead;  the  tree  which  yielda  thli  nibstanca  i* 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  jtmyrii  fBaltamo- 
■irnifi-on)  opotaltamuni ;  thongh  it  is  probable  that 
other  spedei  olAmyndaceae  are  included  under  the 
tenna.  The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  name  with  the 
Arabic  BaeJuon  or  Sabaan,  leam  no  reuon  to 
doubt  that  the  lubafauicea  are  identical.  The  form 
Betem  or  Bfyem,  which  ii  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  0.  T,,  may  well  be  repreaenled  by  the  general 
term  of"  «|^oii,"'  or  "iweet  odoura,"  in  accordance 
with  the  renderinga  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  The 
talmofGilead  tree  growa  in  lonie  parti  of  Arabia 
and  Africa,  and  ia  aeldom  mora  than  lilteen  feet 


SFIKBHABD 

igh,  with  BtngiUng  branche*  and  acaoty  foliai'. 
The  balaam  ia  chiefly  obtained  from  ipdauia  in  thi 
bark,  but  the  aubatance  ia  procured  also  from  tlH 
ginn  and  lipe  berriv.  2.  Stdtk  (Ga.  iutu 
■^5 ;  iliii.  It).  The  moat  piDbable  apbuatiao  a 
that  which  refera  the  word  to  the  Aiat^  maka'ii 
1.  e.  "  the  gnm  obUin«d  from  the  Tngaanth ' 
[Aitragidut),  The  gum  ia  a  nattinl  cxudUamfitiB 
the  tmnk  and  brancba  of  the  plaat.  It  ia  dDMr 
tain  whether  the  word  adcM  in  2  K.  xi.  13 ;  k 
luii.  2.  denotea  nnce  of  any  load.  The  A.T 
rcada  in  the  teit  "  toe  houae  of  hia  prvdona  tbingi,' 
the  mar^n  eilTea  "  apicny."  3.  fitoimfca.  A  p> 
eta)  tana  to  denote  tJMH  ■mnatiB  Mbatais 
which  wen  and  ia  tb*  prafuatioa  of  lbs  amiBtiii 
oil,  the  inooBt  oflMnei,  4e.  The  ^acs  menliiBa 
aa  being  uatd  by  KicodBDin  'for  tbt  prqantia  a 
our  Lord'a  body  (Jobi  lii.  39,  40)  art  "  uyid 
and  aloea,"  by  whidi  hUtr  won]  muat  be  nnte 
ttood,  not  the  aloe*  <^  malkJiM  (Mot),  bat  tb 
higtaly-acented  wood  of  tba  AquHana  agaJhdaim. 
BpUK.  IVTeptacntUira  in  tbeA.  V.  of  lb 
Hebrew  worda  'ncc^Mat  and  lemtmltM,  I.  'iaA 
UiA  occun  in  Job  liii.  It,  and  in  la.  lix  5.  1W 
ia  no  doubt  of  the  aorrectneaa  of  our  tiaoaUa 
in  rendering  thia  word  "apider."  S.  StrntaU- 
wrongly  trauatated  by  the  A.  V,  "  Bj^der  "  m  ftar 
HI.  28,  the  ODly  paaiage  when  the  wotd  ii  taimi 
haa  rttertnoe,  it  ia  probable,  to  aoine  Idnl  of  liard 
The  liiard  indicated  ia  eridently  aotne  apeoB  • 
G(c]h>,  aome  notice  of  whicb  genua  of  animah  I 
giren  under  the  article  LtlAED. 

■pfkanud  (Heb.  Hinl).  Of  thb  auhrianca  ■» 
tioD  ia  maje  twice  in  the  0.  T.,  *ii.  in  Cant.  L  1£ 
iT.  13,  U.  The  crintmeotwitb  which  oir  U 
waa  anointed  oa  He  aat  at  meat  in  Sinion'*  boot  d 
Bethany  con>iat«d  of  thia  preciooa  aiitiatawa.  Ih 
coatlineae  of  which  tnay  be  in&rred  ban  Um  vS^ 

the  trsniaetion  (aee  Mark  lii.  3-5  ;  John  liL  3.  f. 
There  ia  no  doubt  that  ttoAai  ia  by  Arabian  astbin 
used  aa  the  rapreaentalJTe  of  the  Gmk  naniat,^Sl 
Wm.  Jones  haaahown.  Dr.  Royle  haring  ucBtanal 
that  the  jaiamcaaet,  one  of  the  Hiadn  aynnnw 
he  tmbal,  waa  annually  brought  fooi'tiic 
monnUiiu   overhanging    the   Cangea   and   JuOM 


SPINNINa- 

TTS  down  to  the  plains,  purchased  some  of  these 
di  roots  and  planted  them  in  the  botanic  gardens 
Sahaninpore.  This  plant,  which  has  been  called 
irdostachya  jatamansi  by  De  Candolle,  is  erid- 
dj  the  kind  of  nardtu  described  bj  Dioscorides 

6)  under  the  name  of  7cpy7iT»j,  t.  e,  **  tlie 
Ages  nard." 

Spiimiiig.  The  notices  of  spinning  in  the  Bible 
!  confined  to  Ex.  zxxv.  25,  26 ;  Matt.  vi.  28 ; 
i  Prov.  xxxi.  19.  The  latter  passage  implies 
x»rding  to  the  A.  V.)  the  use  of  the  sameinsti'U- 
sits  which  have  been  in  vogue  for  hand-spinning 
wn  to  the  present  daj,  viz.  the  distaff  and 
ndle.  The  distaff,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
pcDsed  with,  and  the  term  so  rendered  means  the 
odle  itself,  while  that  i-endered  **  spindle  '*  repres- 
ti  the  whirl  of  the  spindle,  a  button  of  circular 
1  which  was  affixed  to  it,  and  gave  steadiness  to 

circular  motion.  The  '•  whirl "  of  the  Syrian 
men  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
e  spindle  was  held  perpendicularly  in  the  one 
id,  while  the  other  was  employed  in  drawing  out 
>  thread. 

IpOBge  is  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt, 
rii.  48 ;  Mark  xv.  36  ;  John  xix.  29).  The  com- 
roal  value  of  the  sponge  was  known  from  very 
ly  times ;  and  although  there  appears  to  be  no 
ioeof  it  in  the  0.  T.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it 

I  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  could  readily 
t  obtained  it  good  from  the  Mediterranean. 
ttaeh'yi.     A  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St. 
il  m  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  9). 
IponM.    [Marriaoe.] 

Iteete  (Heb.  ndtdf),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
ct  spices  which  composed  the  holy  incense  (see 
XXX.  34).  The  Heb.  woixl  occurs  once  again 
b  xxxvi.  27).  For  the  various  opinions  as  to 
it  substance  is  intended  by  n&t&fy  see  Celsius 
trfA.  i.  529).    Rosenmiiller  identifiee  the  nSst&f 

II  the  gum  of  the  storax  tree  (Styrax  officinale), 
all  that  is  positively  known  is  that  it  signifies 
idoroQS  distillation  from  some  plant. 
itaadAidfl.    [Ensigns.] 

ter  of  the  Wise  Men.  UnUl  the  last  few 
:i  the  interpretation  of  St.  Matt.  ii.  Uli,  bv 
logians  in  general,  coincided  in  the  main  with 
.  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  any  person  of 
nary  intelligence  who  read  the  account  with  due 
ntion.  Some  supernatural  light  resembling  a 
had  appeared  in  some  country  (possibly  Persia) 
to  the  East  of  Jerusalem,  to  men  who  were 
ed  in  the  study  of  celestial  phenomena,  convey- 
lo  their  minds  a  supernatural  impulse  to  repair 
lioiiMkm,  where  they  would  find  a  new-bom 
V  It  soppoeed  them  to  be  followers,  and  pos- 
r  priests,  of  the  2Send  religion,  whereby  they  were 
bo  opect  a  Redeemer  in  the  person  of  the  Jewish 
it.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  after  diligent 
ifay  and  consultation  with  the  priests  and  leanied 

wlw  oonld  naturally  best  inform  them,  they 
iireeted  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem.  The  star 
h  they  had  seen  in  the  East  re-appeared  to 
1  end  preceded  them,  until  it  took  up  its  station 

tile  pUuse  where  the  young  child  was.  The 
le  matter,  thai  is,  was  supematnnd.  Latterly, 
>vcr,  a  very  di&icnt  opinkn  has  gradually  be* 
i  prevalent  upon  the  subject.    The  star  has 

displaced  from  the  eatery  of  the  supernatural, 
bas  been  refierred  to  the  ordinary  astronomical 
omenoQ  of  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter 
Saturn.     The  idea  originated  with  Kepler,     Id 
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the  month  of  May,  B.C.  7,  a  conjunction  of  the 
planets  Jupiter' and  Saturn  occurred,  not  far  from 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  the  planets  rising  in  Chaldaea 
about  3^  hours  before  the  sun.  It  is  said  that  on 
astrological  grounds  such  a  omjunction  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  men  like  the  Magi. 
Supposing  them-  to  have  set  out  at  the  end  of  May 
B.C.  7  upon  a  journey  for  which  the  circumstances 
will  be  seen  to  require  at  least  seven  months,  the 
planets  were  ol^erved  to  separate  slowly  until  the 
end  of  July,  when  their  motions  becoming  retro- 
grade, they  again  came  into  conjunction  by  the  end 
of  September.  At  that  time  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Jupiter  would  present  to  asti-onomers,  especially 
in  so  clear  an  atmosphere,  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
It  was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  apparition,  for  it 
was  at  its  nearest  ajmroach  both  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  earth.  Not  far  m>m  it  would  be  seen  its  duller 
and  much  less  conspicuous  companion  Saturn.  This 
glorious  spectacle  continued  aJroost  unaltered  for 
several  days,  when  the  planets  again  slowly  separ- 
ated, then  came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  re-assuming 
a  direct  motion,  Jupiter  again  appit)ached  to  a  con- 
junction for  the  third  time  with  Saturn,  just  as  the 
Magi  may  be  supposed  to  have  entei'ed  the  Holy 
City.  And,  to  complete  the  fiEucination  of  the  tale, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset,  the  two 
planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  hanging  as 
it  were  in  the  meridian,  and  suspended  over  Beth- 
lehem in  the  distance.  These  celestial  phenomena 
thus  described  are,  it  will  be  seen,  beyond  the  reach 
of  question,  and  at  the  first  impmsion  they  assuredly 
appear  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Star  of  the 
Magi.  The  first  circumstance  which  created  a  sus- 
picion to  the  contrary,  arose  from  an  exaggeration, 
unaccountable  for  any  man  having  a  claim  to  be 
ranked  among  asbt)nomers,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Idder 
himself,  who  described  the  two  planets  as  wearing 
the  appearance  of  one  bright  but  diffused  light  to 
persons  having  weak  eyes.  Not  only  is  this  imper- 
fect eyesight  inflicted  upon  the  Magi,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  had  they  possessed  any  remains  of  eye- 
sight at  all,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a 
single  star,  but  two  planets,  at  the  very  considerable 
distance  of  double  the  moon's  apparent  diameter. 
Exaggerations  of  this  descripti<m  induced  ihe  writer 
of  this  article  to  undertake  the  very  formidable 
labour  of  calculating  afresh  an  ephemeris  of  the 
planets  Jujuter  and  Saturn,  and  of  the  sun,  from 
May  to  December  B.C.  7.  The  result  was  to  con- 
firm the  fact  of  there  being  three  conjunctions  during 
the  above  period,  though  somewhat  to  modify  the 
dates  assigned  to  them  by  Dr.  Ideler.  (a)  It  is  x 
inconceivable  that  solely  on  the  ground  of  astrolo- 
gical reasons  men  would  be  indn^  to  undertake  a 
seven  months'  journey.  And  as  to  the  widely-spread 
and  prevalent  expectation  of  some  powerful  pei*- 
sonage  about  to  show  himself  in  the  East,  the  fact 
of  its  existence  depends  on  the  testimony  of  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  and  Josephus.  But  it  ought  to  be  very 
carefully  observed  that  all  these  writers  speak  of 
this  expectation  as  applying  to  Vet^ian,  in  A.D. 
69,  which  date  was  seventy-five  years,  or  two  gener- 
ations after  the  conjunction  in  question  I  (6)  On 
Dec.  4,  B.C.  7,  the  sun  set  at  Jerusalem  at  5  p.m. 
Supposing  the  Magi  to  have  then  commenced  their 
journey  to  Bethlehem,  they  would  first  see  Jupiter 
and  his  dull  and  somewhat  distant  companion  1 J 
hour  distant  finom  the  meridian,  in  a  S.E.  dii«c^oxv^ 
and  decidedly  to  the  East  ot  ^ei^slii^bein.  ^i  >i^«. 
time  they  came  to  Badhd*a  toto^  \)to  tSVvm^;^  ^t>>M. 
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be  due  south  of  them,  on  the  meridian,  and  no 
longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem.     The  road  then 
takes  a  turn  to  the  east,  and  ascends  the  hill  near 
to   its  western  extremity ;    the  planets  therefore 
■would  now  be  on  their  right  hands,  and  a  little 
behind  them:  the  "star,"  therefore,  ceased  alto- 
gether to  go  *♦  before  them  "  as  a  guide.     Arrived 
on  the  hill  and  in  the  village,  it  became  physically 
impossible  for  the  star  to  stand  over  any  house 
whatever  close  to   them,  seeing  that  it  was  now 
visible  far  away  beyond  the  hill  to  the  west,  and 
far  oft*  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57^.     As 
they  advanced,  the  star  would  of  necessity  recede, 
and   under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  said  to 
stand  **  over  **  any  house,  unless  at  the  distance  of 
miles  from  the  place  where  they  were.     Thus  the 
beautiful  phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler,  which  has 
fascinated  so  many  writers,  vanishes  before  the  more 
perfect  daylight  of  investigation. 

Stater ' (A.  V.  **a  piece  of  money;*'  margin, 
"stater").  1.  The  teiin  stater  is  held  to  siguify 
a  coin  ot  a  certiiin  weight,  but  perhaps  means  a 
stimdard  coin.  The  gold  staters  were  didrachms  of 
the  later  Phoenician  and  Uie  Attic  talents,  which,  in 
this  denomination,  differ  only  by  aboat  four  grains 
troy.  Of  the  former  talent  were  the  Dane  staters 
or  Darics ;  of  the  latter,  the  stater  of  Athens.  The 
electrum  staters  were  coined  by  the  Greek  towns 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  They  are  of  gold 
and  silver  mixed,  in  the  proporticm  of  three  parts 
of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  Thus  &r  the  stater  is 
always  a  didrachm.  In  silver,  however,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  tetradrachm  of  Athens,  which  was 
of  the  weight  of  two  gold  statei's  of  the  same 
currency.  Thei-e  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that 
the  name  stater  was  applied  to  the  standaixl  deno- 
mination of  both  metals,  and  does  not  positively 
imply  either  a  didrachm  or  a  tetradrachm.  2.  In 
the  N.  T.  the  stater  is  once  mentioned,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  miracle  of  the  sacred  tribute-money 
(Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  stater  must  here  mean 
u  silver  tetradrachm ;  and  the  only  tetradrachms 
then  current  in  Palestine  wei-e  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  Hebrew  shekel.  And  it  is  obseinrable,  in  con- 
fiimation  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  Evangelist, 
that  at  this  period  the  silver  currency  in  Palestine 
consisted  of  Greek  imperial  tetradrachms,  or  staters, 
and  Koman  denarii  of  a  quarter  their  value,  di- 
drachms having  fallen  into  disuse. 

Steel.  In  all  cases  where  the  woi-d  "  steel " 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
is  **  copper."  Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  with  steel  is  not  perfectly  certain.  It 
has  been  infen^  from  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xv. 
12),  that  the  **  iron  from  the  north  "  there  spoken 
of  denoted  a  superior  kind  of  metal,  hardened  in  an 
unusual  manner,  like  the  steel  obtained  from  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  the  ironsmiths  of  the  an- 
cient world.  The  hardening  of  iron  for  cutting 
instruments  was  practised  in  Pontus,  Lydia,  and 
Laconia.  Justin  mentions  two  rivers  in  Spain,  the 
Bilbilis  and  Chalybs,  the  water  of  which  was  used 
for  hardening  iren  (comp.  Plin.  xxxiv.  41).  There 
is,  however,  a  word  in  Hebrew,  palddh,  which 
occurs  only  in  Nah.  ii.  3  [4],  and  is  there  rendered 
"  torches,"  but  which  most  probably  denotes  steel 
or  hardened  iron,  and  refers  to  the  flashing  scythes 
of  the  Assyrian  chariots.  Steel  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Egyptians.  The  steel  weapons 
in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.,  says  Wilkinson,  are 
iuted  blue,  the  bronze  i-ed. 


Steph'anai.  A  Christiaii  coDrert  of  Ccx 
whose  household  Paul  baptised  as  the  **  fint  &n 
Achaia"  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15). 

StephoL,  the  Fii-st  Martyr.  He  was  the 
of  the  Seven  (commonly  called  Deacons)  a|^ 
to  rectify  the  complaints  in  the  early  Chun 
Jerusalem,  made  by  the  Hellenistic  against  tb 
brew  Christians.  His  Greek  name  indicate 
own  Hellenistic  origin.  His  Importance  is  its 
on  the  narrative  by  a  reiteratioin  of  emphatic  a 
superlative  phrases :  **  full  of  fiuth  and  of  the 
Ghost"  (Acts  vi.  5);  '*full  of  grace  and  po 
(ib.  8);  irresistible  ** spirit  and  wisdom" 
10) ;  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (rii.  55).  < 
ministrations  amongst  the  poor  we  bear  no 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  an  instance,  sudi 
not  uncommon  in  history,  of  a  new  energy  d* 
from  a  new  sphere.  He  shot  £ur  ahead  of  I 
companions,  and  far  above  his  pcurticalar 
First,  he  arrests  attention  by  the  **  g^reat  w< 
and  miracles  that  he  did."  Then  begins  a 
of  disputations  with  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  '. 
Africa,  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor,  his  comp 
in  race  and  birthplace.  The  sabject  of  tba 
putations  is  not  expressly  mentioned;  but, 
what  follows,  it  is  evident  that  he  struck  : 
new  vein  of  teaching,  which  eventually  caosi 
mai-tyrdom.  Down  to  this  time  the  Apostk 
the  early  Christian  community  had  dang  fa 
worship,  not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
City,  but  to  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Temple. 
local  woi-ship,  with  ihe  Jewish  costoms  faek 
to  it,  he  now  denounced.  So  we  must  infer 
the  accusations  bronght  against  him,  oonfiro 
they  are  by  the  tenor  of  his  defence.  The 
woitis  of  the  charge  may  hare  been  &lse,  ; 
sinister  and  malignant  intenticm  which  they  ai 
to  him  was  undoubtedly  false.  He  was  arrea 
the  instigation  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  bi 
before  the  Sanhedrin.  When  the  chai^  was 
ally  lodged  against  him,  his  countenance  k 
(vi.  15).  For  a  moment,  the  account  tee 
imply,  the  judges  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  a^ 
his  presence.  Then  the  high-priest  that  p 
appealed  to  him  to  know  his  own  sentiments  < 
accusations  brought  against  him.  To  th»  Si 
replied  in  a  speech  which  has  ererj  appean 
being  faithfully  reported.  The  framework  in 
his  defence  is  cast  is  a  summary  of  the  histi 
the  Jewish  Church.  In  the  facts  which  he  i 
from  this  histor}',  he  is  guided  by  two  prind; 
at  first  more  or  less  latent,  but  gradually  bee 
more  and  more  appaient  as  he  proceeds.  Tb 
is  the  endeavour  to  prove  that,  even  in  the  pr 
Jewish  history,  the  presence  and  farour  of  Gc 
not  been  confined  to  the  Holy  Land  or  the  T 
of  Jerusalem.  This  he  illustrates  with  a  co 
ness  of  detail  which  makes  his  speech  a  sun 
almost  as  much  of  sacred  geography  as  of 
history.  The  second  principle  of  selection  is 
on  the  attempt  to  show  that  there  was  a  ten 
from  the  earliest  times  towards  the  same  ungr 
and  narrow  spirit  that  had  appeared  in  tnt 
stage  of  their  political  existence.  Both  of  the 
lections  are  worked  out  on  what  may  almo 
called  critical  principles.  It  would  seem  that, 
at  the  close  of  his  argument,  Stephen  saw  a  d 
in  the  aspect  of  his  judges,  as  if  for  the  first 
they  had  caught  the  drift  of  his  meaning.  He ! 
off  from  his  calm  address,  and  turned  sodt 
upon  them  in  an  imjvissioned  attack  which  s 
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that  be  saw  what  wu  in  Ktore  for  him.  As  he 
^poke  they  showed  by  their  faces  that  their  hearts 
'*  were  being  sawn  asoDder/'  and  they  kefit  gnash- 
ing their  set  teeth  against  him ;  but  still,  thous^h 
with  difficulty,  restraining  themselves.  He,  in  this 
last  crisis  of  his  fate,  turned  his  face  upwards  to  the 
open  sky,  and  as  he  gazed  the  vault  of  heaven 
aeemed  to  him  to  part  asunder ;  and  the  Divine 
Glory  appeared  through  the  rending  of  the  earthly 
Teil---the  Divine  Presence,  seated  on  a  throne,  and 
OQ  the  right  hand  the  human  form  of  "Jesus." 
Stephen  spoke  as  if  to  himself,  describing  the  glo- 
xioQs  vision;  and,  in  so  doing,  alone  of  all  the 
sfmkers  and  writers  in  the  N.  T.,  except  only 
Christ  Himself,  uses  the  expressive  phrase,  '*  the 
Son  of  Man.*'  As  his  judges  heard  the  words,  they 
eoukl  fear  no  longer.  They  broke  into  a  loud  yell ; 
tbey  dapped  their  hands  to  their  ears ;  they  flew  as 
with  one  impulse  upon  him,  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  dty  to  the  place  of  execution.  Those  were 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  wild  and  terrible  act  who 
had  taken  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
denouncing  him  (Dent.  xvii.  7 ;  oomp.  John  viii.  7). 
In  this  instance,  they  were  the  witnesses  who  had 
reported  or  mia-reported  tlie  words  of  Stephen. 
They,  aooording  to  the  custom,  for  the  sake  of 
fiidiity  in  their  dreadful  task,  stripped  themselves, 
aa  is  the  Eaatera  practice  on  commencing  any  vio- 
lent exertion  ;  and  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  in 
tha  transaction  was  deputed  by  custom  to  signify 
hit  assent  to  the  act  by  taking  the  clothes  into  his 
custody,  and  standing  over  them  whiUt  the  bloody 
work  went  on.  The  person  who  officiated  on  this 
occasion  was  a  young  man  from  Tarsus— one  pro- 
bably of  the  C^dan  Hellenists  who  had  disputed 
with  Stephen.  His  name,  as  the  narrative  higni- 
6auit]y  adds,  was  Saul.  Everything  was  now 
readr  for  the  execution.  It  was  outside  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem.  The  earlier  tradition  fixed  it  at 
what  is  now  called  the  Damascus  gate.  The  later, 
which  is  the  present  tradition,  fixed  it  at  what  is 
heooe  called  St.  Stephen's  gate.  As  the  fint  volley 
of  stones  burst  upon  him,  he  called  upon  the  Master 
whose  human  form  he  had  just  seen  in  the  heavens, 
and  repeated  almost  the  words  with  which  He 
himadf  had  given  up  His  life  on  the  cross,  **  0  Lord 
Jesoa,  receive  my  spirit."  Another  crash  of  stones 
brought  him  on  his  knees.  One  loud  piercing  cry 
smswering  to  the  loud  shriek  or  yell  with  whidi  his 
enemies  had  flown  upon  him^ — escaped  his  dying 
lips.  Again  clinging  to  the  spirit  of  his  Master's 
words,  he  cried  **  U>rd,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge,"  and  instantly  sank  upon  the  ground,  and, 
in  the  touching  language  of  the  narrator,  who  then 
uses  for  the  first  time  the  word,  afterwards  applied  to 
the  departure  of  all  Christians,  but  here  the  more 
remarkable  fnnn  the  bloody  scenes  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  death  took  pUce — ^fell  aaUep^*  His 
mangled  body  was  buried  by  the  class  of  Hellenists 
and  proselytes  to  which  he  belonged.  The  import- 
amoe  of  Stephen's  career  may  be  briefly  summed  np 
ocder  three  heads: — I.  He  was  the  first  great 
Christian  ecclesiastic,  *'  tho  Archdeacon,"  as  he  is 
called  in  the  Eastern  Church. — II.  He  is  the  first 
martyr — the  proto-martyr.  To  him  the  name 
*•  martyr"  is  firrt  applied  (Acts  xxii.  20).— III.  He 
sa  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  the  anticip- 
ator, as,  had  he  lived,  he  would  liave  been  the 
propagator,  of  the  new  phase  of  Christianity,  of 
which  St.  Paul  became  the  main  support. 

fitocki.    The  term  **  stocks"  is  applied  in  the 
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A.  v.  to  two  diflTerent  articles,  one  of  which  (Heb. 
mcJqxceth)  answers  rather  to  our  piiloiy;  while 
the  other  {sad)  answers  to  our  **  stocks,"  the  feet 
alone  being  confined  in  it.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
was  confined  in  the  first  sort  (Jer.  xx.  2),  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of  punish- 
ment in  his  day  (Jer.  xxix.  26),  as  the  prisons  con- 
tained a  chamber  for  the  special  purpose,  termed 
"  the  house  of  the  pilloiy  "  (2  Chr.  xvi.  10 ;  A.  V. 
**  prison-house").  The  stocks  (sod)  are  noticed  in 
Job  xiii.  27,  xxxiii.  11,  and  Acts  xvi.  24.  The  term 
used  in  Pi-ov.  vii.  22  (A.  V.  **  stocks")  moi^  pro- 
perly means  a  fetter. 

StoiCf.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who  are 
mentioned  together  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  i-epresent  the 
two  opposite  schools  of  practit^al  philosophy  which 
surviveid  the  fall  of  higher  speculatMn  in  Greece. 
The  Stoic  school  was  founded  by  Zeno  of  Citium 
(c.  B.C.  280),  and  derived  its  name  fi-om  the  painted 
''portico"  {ffrod)  in  which  he  taught.  Zmo  was 
followed  by  Cleanthes  (c.  D.C.  260^  Cleanthes  by 
Chrysippus  (c.  B.C.  240),  who  was  regarded  as  the 
intellectual  founder  of  the  Stoic  system.  Stoicism 
soon  found  an  entrance  at  Kome,  and  under  the 
Empire  stoicism  was  not  unnatuially  connected 
with  republkau  virtue.  The  ethical  system  of  the 
Stoics  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have  a  close 
connexion  with  Christian  molality.  But  the  mo- 
rality of  stoicism  is  essentially  based  on  pride,  that 
of  Christianity  on  humility ;  the  one  upholds  indi- 
vidual independence,  the  other  absolute  fiiith  in 
another ;  the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  issue 
of  fate,  tiie  other  in  Providence;  the  one  is  limited 
by  periods  of  oosmicol  ruin,  the  other  is  consum- 
mated in  a  personal  resurrection  (Acts  xvii.  18). 
But  in  spite  of  the  fundamental  error  of  stoicism, 
which  lioi  in  a  supreme  egotism,  the  teaching  of 
this  school  gave  a  wide  cuirencj  to  the  noble  doc- 
trines of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  common  bonds 
of  mankind,  the  sovereignty  of  the  soul. 

StonuMher.  The  Heb.  pethigU  describes  some 
article  of  female  attire  (Is.  iii.  24),  the  character  of 
which  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  The  LXX. 
describes  it  as  a  variegated  tunic ;  the  Vulgate  as  a 
species  of  girdle. 

Stones.  The  uses  to  which  stones  were  applied 
in  ancient  Palestine  were  very  various.  1.  They 
were  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  building, 
and  in  this  respect  the  most  noticeable  point  is  the 
very  lai'ge  size  to  which  they  occasionally  run 
(Mark  xiii.  1).  Kobmson  gives  the  dimensions  of 
one  as  24  feet  long  by  6  feet  bitwd  and  3  feet  high. 
For  most  public  edifices  hewn  stones  were  used: 
an  exception  was  made  in  regard  to  altars  (Elx.  xx. 
25;  Deut.  xxvii.  5 ;  Josh.  viii.  31).  The  Phoeni- 
cians were  particularly  fiunous  for  their  skill  in 
hewing  stone  (2  Sam.  v.  11  ;  1  K.  v.  18).  Stones 
were  selected  of  certain  colours  in  order  to  form 
ornamental  string-courses  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2).  They 
were  also  employed  for  pavements  (2  K.  xvi«  17 ; 
oomp.  Esth.  i.  6).  2.  Lai-ge  stones  were  used  for 
dosing  the  entrances  of  caves  (Josh.  x.  18 ;  Dan. 
vi.  17),  sepulchres  (Matt,  xxvii.  60 ;  John  xi.  38, 
XX.  1),  and  springs  (Gen.  xxix.  2).  3.  Flint-stones 
occasionally  served  the  purpose  of  a  knife,  particu- 
larly for  circumcision  and  similar  objects  (Ex.  iv. 
25 ;  Josh.  V.  2,  3).  4.  Stones  were  further  used 
as  a  munition  of  war  for  slings  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40, 
49),  catapults  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  and  bows  (Wisd. 
V.  22  ;  com  p.  1  Maoc.  vi.  51)  ;  as  boundary  marks 
(Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17;  Jobxziv.  2;  Prov.  xxii« 
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,  iiiii.  10)  i  as  WMnht*  (ar  iinilir-  ■  li.iil.  Iiv. 
1 :  Pro»,  xvl.  llj ;  and  for  milln  '2  :«[ii.  li.  31). 
.  Lqi^  itoD**  wtn  «t  u]i  ti>  iinnnKtiuinitc  auy 
(imirkablr  (rniti  (GfD.  ixviii.  l.->.  inv.  14,  ml. 
Ki ;  J«b.  ir.  9  ;  1  ijiiiin.  vl>.  I:!  .  Such  Manet  wnf 

18).  A  Binilar  jwai-tlc-  <J.i»t«d  in  heithcn  coun- 
Iriei,  and  l>f  a  lingiulnr  rMn''i>lri]i!c  thcH  utMiw 
vti-P  iIcKiilwd  in  Pltomii-ia  l>;  ■  nam?  rery  ilmilar 
to  Bdbd,  vli.  intlf/lia.  Thr  Mily  pwiit  of  nmii- 
Uun  between  ihe  two  con-ists  'in  the  cust.^n  ol 
6.  Tliiit  the  WBi<Oii|>  ot'aloiiei  prvvnileJ 
ouadiu|r  PiilHtiiic, 


taz  the  heathen  nalii^ii 
wai  borroweil  fiuni  Ihrni 

nu*  from  Is-  Ivii,  tj  uovnlin^  Uj  the  onli 

;  ol'  the  pnMige.  7.  Hrapt  of  ntoiMS  were 
pilnl  up  uD  rnriouii  oniinou.  as  in  token  of  atriM' 
(Gen.  iKii.  -kij ;  or  orrr  tlif  gmrt  of  come  nul 
rio>»  otTcnder  (Jo<h.  vii.  M.  riii.  39;  3  Si! 
ITiii.  it;.  8.  TJii-  ■•  white  i-tinie"  noticnl  in  Kl 
ii.  II  hni  been  vniMiiolj  i-r^nieil  u  referring 
ttie  [cbble  of  uiiniltiil  uwl  in  the  Grrrk  eniirl 
to  the  lot  iMt  in  eli'ctiani  in  Greece;  to  both  Ihi 
conllMd ;  to  the  otnnes  in  the  high-print'i  brea 
plate;  tothitickita  prcKiitsl  tu  tlie  viclonat  I 
pnUie  gaatt ;  or.  laMlf ,  to  the  cuiloai  i>f  writing 
n  (tuoee.  0,  The  nur  of  ttone*  '-  -"-■ 
alliidai  to  in  Ei.  xiir.  VI,  and  Jod.  .._.  .  _ 
SUnti  for  itrikinir  fire  art  mentioned  iu  2  ilacc. 
X. 'i  II  ijtoui-ii  Kerr  piTJiulirinI  to  the  ojirnitiou 
of  bwbHndrj  heute  lite  mstom  ol  ipuilui):  ni 
enemr't  livid  hy  throwlni:  qiuntitie.  of  ilunis  upii 
It  (2  h  in  It,  „, ,  and,  a^^  the  necevutj  i 
Kalheiiiq  Munn  {•nTiout  ti  cultiiiilinn  (Ii.  %  I 
kil  iiL.5)  1.  The  noticv  m /ci h  ill  Snflh 
** liinlea-iOini.  Mom"  ii  ret  rrnl  1 1  Jiirine  to  thi>' 

(cranp  Errlnt  ii  Jl),butitinaT((|»aUTWi!llbFfs- 
|iluMdDl  a  Lirge  cunieix.taiw  Ha  iTTnbd  ol  ■li-en^'tb 
(b  xxriii  111       Mnnet  art  lutil  uieti|<hunbill' 


[  nnil  mgniring  slonia  fiwn  thi  E:Tji:iaD<  * 
if  )nv)>nbl«  thnt  it  wni  knswi  to  ibnn  Ut 
their  najoiiin  in  Ei;.vpt  'Gbl  lurii.  iV. 
Felve  stnnr*  <d  the  bicwlpbile  «ne  nnnni 
TIC  wilh  lilt  unroe  ■>:'  nie  of  ihi  tnW  El 
lT-!il).  It  ia  an  undecided  queitlm  whiAE- 
imond  wiB  known  to  the  eailr  natloot  of  ib- 
'.  Thr  A.  V.  gitr*  it  ai  ^  renilenK  ll 
■he  Hi'h.  laAarom,  but  it  ii  pnUble  thit  Ik 
juiper  it  inlmuinl.  The  inhntanct  ujeJ  br  jtik-ii- 
in;  pnvinus  ^IOfleI>  bjr  the  incirnt  Hebrem  ad 
Kgvptiani  wn(  rnuiT  )uwder  or  the  nuerr  mit 
OintiHfriin',,  n  intnei'nl  interior  only  to  tbe  diund 
n  hinlrii-r*.  In  our  article  on  Liuitre.  we  inirf 
•liinion  that  thr  rlong  denoted  wai  pruUbly  tamt* 
bie.  U>oliJRI(dtutlK"hTuinth  doiie"  npa» 
in;;  tlir/^ii''i>rw»i  of  the  andcnli,  brciutt  ut  it(M 
p!k>Mwin|[  nttrartire  |wwm  in  any  marked  df^nt  b 

to  IIK  by  Mr.  Kaf:,  that  the  Hn-iemlh  {a^M,i 
highly  t1ii;ttiG  when  Tabbed.  Prtclou  ilaoti  ■• 
uwl  in  Scripture  in  n  figuratiTt  lenw,  ts  apt; 
value,  liesaly.  durability,  tic,  in  thoae  objedtrtk 
which  Ih^  an  compornl  (tee  Cant.  v.  14;  Ikb. 
11, IJ;  L'am.ir.T;  Her.  It.  :t,  ni.  in,:>|). 
attniag.     [l'LS18H>IEST«.] 

Btork  tHeb.  ckmM).  It  U  ainpUar  tUt 
liiid  ra  conupMuoun  and  fnmlliiir  a>  the  itorkBi* 
h.ire  boon  Intli  in  V^pt  and  Paleitine  tboiiU  im 
«i.ip<J  noti «  br  the  L\X ,  but  there  okUm 
the  reudennf'ofA.T 


'ibllllV  (I  N 


Iwott  btnlnns 

El.  u  IP  xiiTi.  lii,,  a»  veil  a*  rirmuiM  or 
atimsth  '■k'u  ilii  J4)  The  tueBil>prs  of  the 
Chundi  mv  calhni  "  lintic  alonei,"  m  oflntributiiiK 
to  mr  Ikil  lirmg  IruiJe  m  whiih  Chri  t  h  irn^lf 
"a  livii^  ff  rib',^  !■  tin  Unefor  head  ol  the  <^>ri>er 
(Epfa  II   JK-.".'    1  I'll  li  4^ 

RanM,  PiMloBi.  The  nnder  it  lefrneil  to  th<. 
■epinvh  irlnrlm,  tnch  at  A<IAT»,  i  Aitni  \ct.F 
t>iltDa2<  t  X,  ^  ,  tor  mch  uifbimalinn  w  it  his  bf 
poaiUe  fn  obtain  on  th<  i  in  un  gemi  men)  lonr  I 
n  tbe  1»)J>^  Tht  ■denlilM'atMHi  uf  mimv  ot  llie 
Hebrew  nanir<  ■  t  |ii«viuiu.  «|  meK  ■>  a  Luk  nf  conn 
ibraldp  ilillu  i  Itv  A*  Inr,  1  nwcrer,  ax  re^^rda  th( 
>tiai<«  ot  lh(  InjHiTKKt'i  brcutiibtlr,  it  mu>t  la 
Temrml>-ml  tlnl  tlie  aulbnrjty  of  lincphiu,  who 
hail  liii|iMil  ii|i|wtuiiltm  ut  iwiiie  it  wnm,  u  pr 
lemMi-  to  ally  other.  The  Yiilj^att  a^ren  wit 
hii  ii.>nimi'bitiir»,  aad  in  JeninM'i  tinw  tbe  brau4- 
]>l»l.-  wa»  sijll  to  be  imipnted  in  the  Temple  of 
I'viKOnl:  hro<«  Uiia  a^vmnit  of  the  two  iii  of 
p-^twiphl.  I'lecinuaitonesnrtfivquenllyiUud'il 
tu  in  tlw  Ibily  S'riptumi;  they  wore  known  nnit 
\nv  highly  i-dued  in  the  arlint  tinn.  The 
Tynnii.  tnuled  in  prei-ioui  rtonei  nunplied  In-  Srria 
'K».   xiTii.   Ifl),      Tbe  tnrrdiants  of  iSbelia  and 


Orlou,  >ii|qillnl  the  market- of  Tyr 


.    ,  hiteofitaplunuiEt  (Zeeh.  T.  Si.    Inlhr 

neii^hbaurhooJ  of  man  it  dEvoun  readily  all  i^a^' 
ifDlful  and  pirhage.  Kor  tbii  TtBOO,  donbtir^  ^ 
t  iilaced  in  the  liit  of  unclean  liidn  by  the  U>mB 
jiw  (LeT.  i(.  19;  IV«1.  liv.  18).  Tht  nn^BfllK 
vhile  flurk  «lenJ.  over  the  «h.Je  ol'  E<mf. 
xcept  tlie  Britiah  Itln,  where  it  it  iiosr  Poly  J  "  * 
ntX-sviflAtfi,  »sd  over  Korthern  Afrka  and  Aat, » i" 
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t  least  fts  Birmah.  The  Black  Stork  {Ciconia 
igrOf  L.)y  thougli  less  abandant  in  places,  is  scarcely 
SI  widely  distributed,  bnt  has  a  more  easterly 
iDgc  than  its  congener.  Both  species  are  very 
umerous  in  Palestine.  While  the  black  stork  is 
ever  found  about  buildings,  but  prefers  marshy 
iaoes  in  forests,  and  breedJs  on  the  tops  of  the 
>f^iest  trees ;  the  white  stork  attaches  itself  to  man, 
od  for  the  senrice  which  it  rondel's  in  the  destiiio- 
ioo  of  reptiles  and  the  remoTal  of  oHal  has  been 
fpaid  from  the  earliest  times  by  protection  and 
ererence.  The  deiivatlon  of  chaHddh  (from 
hes«d,  *' kindness")  points  to  the  paternal  and 
M  attachment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to  have 
en  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than  the 
Ineks  and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that  the 
otmg  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents  by  attaching 
booffielves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in 
U  ^.  Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  always 
etaming  to  the  same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no 
nmdation  for  the  notion  that  the  stork  so  &r 
iffoi  from  other  birds  as  to  recognise  its  parents 
fter  it  has  become  mature ;  but  of  the  fact  of  these 
irds  returning  year  after  year  to  the  same  spot, 
lere  is  no  question.  That  the  parental  atttich- 
lent  of  the  stork  is  very  strong,  has  been  proved 

0  many  occasions.  Few  migi-atory  birds  are  more 
nnctual  to  the  time  of  their  reappearance  than  the 
'hite  stork,  or  at  least,  from  its  familiarity  and 
nspicnousness,  its  migrations  have  been  more  ao- 
ontely  noted.     Pliny  states  that  it  is  rarely  seen 

1  Asia  Minor  after  the  middle  of  August.  This  is 
robably  a  slight  error,  as  the  ordinary  date  of  its 
rriral  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 

remains  until  October.  In  Palestine  it  has  been 
l»m'ed  to  arrive  on  the  22nd  March.  The  stork 
as  DO  note,  and  the  only  sound  it  emits  is  that  caused 
J  the  sudden  snapping  of  its  long  mandibles.  Some 
oneoesaary  difficulty  has  been  rused  respecting  the 
ipRssion  in  Ps.  civ.  17,  **  As  for  the  stork,  the 
r>trees  are  her  house."  In  lands  of  ruins,  which 
xm  their  neglect  and  want  of  drainage  supply  him 
ith  abundance  of  food,  he  finds  a  column  or  a 
*litary  arch  the  most  secure  position  for  his  nest ; 
it  wbert  neither  towers  nor  ruins  abound  he  does 
»t  hesitate  to  select  a  tall  tree,  as  both  storks, 
rallows,  and  many  other  biixis  must  have  done 
fore  they  were  tempted  by  the  artificial  conve- 
ences  of  roan's  buildings  to  deseit  their  natural 
aces  of  nidification.  It  is  therefore  needless  to 
terpret  the  text  of  the  stork  meiely  perching  on 
ees.  It  probably  was  no  less  numerous  in  Pales- 
ift  when  Darid  wrote  than  now ;  but  the  number 
suitable  towers  must  have  been  far  fewer,  and  it 
oald  therefore  resort  to  trees.  The  black  stork, 
>  less  common  in  Palestine,  has  never  relinquished 
»  natural  habit  of  building  upon  trees.  This  spe- 
»,  ill  the  north-eastem  poition  of  the  land,  is  the 
(»t  abundant  of  the  two. 
Strain  at  The  A.  V.  of  1611  rendoi-s  Matt 
riii.  24,  **  Ye  blind  guides !  which  s^/tiin  at  a  gnat, 
id  swallow  a  camel."  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
«t  this  obscure  phrase  is  due  to  a  printer's  error, 
td  that  the  true  reading  is  ** strain  out."  **  Strain 
It,"  is  the  reading  of  Tyndale's  (1539),  Cnin- 
er^ff  (1539),  the  BUhops'  (1568),  and  the  Geneva 
.557)  Bibles,  and  "  strain  at,"  which  is  neither 
orrect  nor  intelligible,  could  only  have  crept  into 
ir  A.  v.,  and  been  allowed  to  remain  there,  by 
I  ovei'sight 
Stnmger.     A  **  sb-anger  "  in  the  technical  sense 
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of  the  teim  may  be  defined  to  be  a  person  of  foreign, 
t.  e.  non-Isitielitish,  extraction  resident  within  the 
limits  of  the  promised  land.  He  was  distinct  from 
the  proper  **  tbi-eigner,"  inasmudi  as  the  latter  still 
belonged  to  another  country,  and  would  only  visit 
Palestine  as  a  traveller :  he  was  still  more  distinct 
from  the  **  nations,"  or  n<ni-Israelite  peoples.  The 
term  may  be  compared  with  our  expression  **  natu- 
ralized foreigner."  The  terms  applied  to  the 
** stranger"  have  special  reference  to  the  fact  of  his 
retiding  in  the  land.  •  The  existmce  of  such  a  class 
of  persons  among  the  Israelites  is  easily  accounted 
for:  the  **mix«d  multitude"  that  accompanied 
them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xil.  38)  formed  one 
element;  the  Canaanitish  population,  which  was 
never  wholly  extirpated  from  tiieir  native  soil, 
foimed  another  and  a  still  more  important  one; 
captives  taken  in  war  formed  a  third ;  fugitives, 
hired  servants,  meit:hants,  &c,  formed  a  fourth. 
The  census  of  them  in  Solomon's  time  gave  aretmn 
of  153,600  males  (2  Chr.  ii.  17),  which  was  equal  to 
about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  r^ulated  the  polit- 
ical and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were 
concaved  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Deut. 
xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  under  certain  conditions.  Whether  a 
stranger  could  ever  become  legally  a  landowner  is  a 
question  about  which  there  may  be  doubt.  The 
stranger  appears  to  have  been  eligible  to  all  civil 
offices,  that  of  king  excq>ted  (Deut.  xvii.  15).  In 
regard  to  religion,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  stranger  should  not  infringe  any  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Israelitish  state.  If  he  was  a 
bondsman  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision 
(Ex.  zii.  44) ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  op- 
tional with  him  ;  but  if  he  remained  uncircumcised, 
he  was  prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xii.  48),  and  could  not  be  r^;arded  as  a  full 
citizen.  Liberty  was  also  given  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  prohibited  food  to  an  unciroumcised  stranger. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  stranger  was  droum- 
dsed,  no  distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights 
between  the  stranger  and  the  Israelite.  The  Israelite 
is  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  zix.  34 ; 
Deut  X.  19).  It  also  appears  that  the  **  stranger  " 
formed  the  class  whence  the  hii-elings  were  drawn ; 
the  terms  being  coupled  together  in  Ex.  zii.  45 ; 
Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  The  liberal  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  r^ulations  respecting  strangers  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  ezdusiveness  of  the 
Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  fi-om  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Our  Lord  condemns 
it  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  where  He 
defines  the  term  "  ndghbour "  in  a  sense  new  to 
His  hearei-s  (Luke  x.  36).  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  proselyte  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  true  representative  of  the  stranger  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  towards  this  class  a  cordial  Ming 
was  manifested. 

Straw.  Both  wheat  and  barley  straw  were 
used  by  the  andent  Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for 
thdr  horses,  cattle,  and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  25; 
1  K.  iv.  28 ;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv.  25).  Thei-e  is  no  intim- 
ation that  straw  was  used  for  litter.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  for  making  bricks  (Ex.  v. 
7,  16),  being  cho|:^>ed  up  and  mixed  with  the  clay 
to  make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent  theic 
cracking.    The  &nc\«nt  ¥!.%^^\a»q&  Tw^^«a  wsra. 
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Wrights  for  b™1w  ( I) 


i.  10) 


5.  Urge  stone*  were  ml  o 
nmu-kubU  nenU  (Cm.  it 
*5;  Jo«h.  iv.  9;  ISmn.  vii 
ooouiml))-  HnueciaUd  by 
18).  A  simiUr  ptnctin  i. 
trits.  Hid  bj   s  liDgatai'  i 


I.  iartylia. 


moiutinc.     6 
«no..g  a.  h. 


■ml  wH  borrowed  from  tlinn  hj  apostete  IsMliles, 
appars  from  Is.  Ini.  6  Kcoidiiig  lo  Um  ordinary 
rtaderiDg;  of  tb*  paiBgc  7.  Hopi  of  •toots  wen 
piled  np  ED  nirioui  ooxiioD*.  M  in  token  of  ■  trenly 
(Gen.  iiii.  461 :  or  orer  the  grare  of  some  note 
rii.   26.   TiiL    28;   9  San 


i.  it;. 


plained  of  ■  iHrge  corner. 
(Is.  uriit.  16|.  Stone 
dvote  hardoesA  o 


r.oQslj  regarded  as  refarri 
the  pabbia  of  scqiiittal  lucd  in  tbs  QitA  a 
to  the  lot  cart  in  electioDa  in  Greece;  to  both  these 
combined  ;  to  the  ttona  In  the  higb-priert'i  breast- 
plate ;  lo  the  tickets  preaented  to  the  rklon  at  the 
public  gamsi  or,  lastly,  to  the  costom  oF  writing 
on  itsaes.  9.  The  nse  of  Monea  Ha  t)ibleU  is 
alluded  to  in  Ei.  iiir.  12,  and  Jodi.  Till.  33.  10. 
Stooei  for  striking  (ire  are  mtntioDcd  in  3  ~ 
X.  3.  1 1.  Stones  were  pnijadldal  to  the  operations 
of  hiutauidrj:  hence  the  nutoni  of  spoiling  on 
atemy's  field  by  thnneing  quantities  of  stcnea  upon 
it  (2  K.  iii.  19,  25),  ud,  again,  the  neceasity  oi 
gmthding  stonea  prtrioiw  to  cnltiration  (Is. 
Eccl.  iii.  S).  12.  The  notice  in  Zech.  lii.  3  i 
*- buidenwrne  stone"  !•  referred  by  Jerome  to  the 
eoilom  of  lifting  stoors  ai  an  enrdie  of  strength 
Coonip.Ecdu».Ti.21);butitniareqa«llTWellbeei- 
_,_?_. J. tf_i  isaaymboiofatrtni^tb 

ones  are  used  metaphoncnlly  tt- 
Inaeniibililj  (1  Sam.  izv,  37  ; 
u.  n.  io,  luTi.  26),  as  well  as  tirmnaa  or 
strength  (Gfli.  ilii.  24).  The  memben  of  the 
Chuich  are  ailed  "  liying  stonei,"  u  contributing 
to  rear  tint  liTing  temple  in  which  Cbivt,  hinurif 
"  a  liTing  itoM,'^  is  the  chief  or  head  of  the  comer 
(Eph.  ii.  20-'i2:  1  Pet.  ii.  4-g). 

Btanla,  Fridau.  The  reader  is  referred  to  ttie 
sepniste  articles,  siuJi  m  Aoate,  CARBDKCI.K, 
Sabdohtx,  &c..  for  inch  information  ss  it  Kss  been 
poeiible  to  obtain  oo  the  Tiuions  gems  mentioneil 
in  the  Bible.     The  identificstioQ  of  msny  of  Ihr 

denble  difficulty.  As  tar,  hoverfr,  ns  regards  Uk 
stones  of  the  bigh-prist's  breastplate,  it  must  I  . 
remembend  that  the  BUthorily  of  JoMphus,  wl,... 
had  frecjuent  opportonilieii  of  seeing  it  worn,  is  prt- 
ferablt  to  any  other.  Tbe  Vulgate  agrees  wilii 
hji  nomendnture,  and  in  Jerome's  time  the  binui- 1 
ipeeted  in  the  Temple  w', 


17-31).  It  is  an  undsi. 
the  diatnoud  ws*  known  to  the 
The  A.  V.  gires  it 
Ui'e  Heb.  ToMISm,  but  it  i> 
jasper  i>  Intended.  The  tulaU 
ing  preciooi  stone*  by  the  at 
Egyptians  was  emery  powder 
(CbriBirfum),  amiueial  inferior 
in  hanlnc?«.  In  our  article  atk 
opioion  that  the  stone  denoted* 
Kae.  We  objected  to  the  "hyadi 
ing  the  lyncuriini  of  the  anden 
pouening  sttiactiTc  pawen  in  ai 
appears,  howerer,  fimnacommi 
' )  u>  by  Mr  King  that  the 
ighly  eleclnc  when  rubbed 
^  in  Scriptore  m  a  figuisti 
alue,  beauty  dunblty  tc 
fhich  ther  are  compeird  (see 
!,  IS ;  Lnm  r  7  Ber  r 
Btonin^.  [ftriitUMEMa 
Stork  (Heb   cAimiUA)     It 

fgypt  and  F 
■      L\X 


great  weight.    Piwioasi 
to  in  the  Holy  Scriptu 


fivquentlyallude.! 

., ,  — /  were  known  aEJ 

-iKhly  valned  in  the  earliot  times.  The 
Tytians  traded  m  precioiu  stones  supplied  by  Syria 
{Et.  iiTii.  IS).  The  ■neichnnts  of  Shtba  uJ 
Haamsh  in  South  AnUa,  and  doubtless  India  nn.j 
Oeylon,  snpfjitd  the  markets  of  Trre  with  Taiiou-. 
predous  stoos.  The  srt  of  engmying  on  predou. 
atOtMi  wn  known  from  At  \ery  ouliest  timei.  .Si  ■. 
Q,  WiUdma)  nja, "  T^m  liracWtn  \«ani\.  ^:m  an  'A 


,  The  Whi 

,  Istget  and  mwt  cun 
,  nearly  four  H*l  hij;li 
I  iti  blight  red  benk  ■ 
the  pure  white  of  ita 
neighbourhood  of  m 
ofoSalandgsrb^. 
in  placed  in  the  list 
Law  (Le«.  Ii.  19  ; ) 
'  nhite  stork  eileni 
I  eicept  the  British  ) 
,  ■('ai'KM^  »mI  over 
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l«nst  as  Birniah.  The  Black  Stork  {Ciconia 
gra^  L.)^  though  less  abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely 
■  widely  distiibuted,  but  has  a  more  easterly 
ogc  than  its  congener.  Both  species  are  very 
nnerous  in  Palestine.  While  the  black  stork  is 
•rer  found  about  buildings,  but  prefers  mnrshy 
nan  in  forests,  and  breeds  on  the  tops  of  the 
f\ie&t  trees ;  the  white  stork  attaches  itself  to  inan, 
id  for  the  senrice  which  it  renders  in  the  destruo- 
w  of  reptiles  and  the  remoyal  of  oHiil  has  been 
pnid  from  the  earliest  times  by  protection  and 
Terence.  The  derivation  of  chadddh  (from 
teMtd,  ** kindness")  points  to  the  paternal  and 
lial  attachment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to  have 
CQ  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than  the 
neks  and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that  the 
)UBg  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents  by  attaching 
lemselves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in 
d  wgf,  Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  always 
ianiing  to  the  same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no 
imdation  for  the  notion  that  the  stork  so  &r 
Sen  from  other  birds  as  to  recognise  its  parents 
\a  it  has  become  mature ;  but  of  the  fact  of  these 
rds  returning  year  after  year  to  the  same  spot, 
lere  is  no  question.  That  the  parental  atttich- 
«ot  of  the  storiE  is  very  strong,  has  been  proved 
1  many  occasions.  Few  migratory  birds  are  more 
nnctual  to  the  time  of  their  reappearance  than  the 
bite  stork,  or  at  least,  from  its  familiarity  and 
nspicoousness,  its  migrations  have  been  more  ac- 
ntely  noted.  Pliny  states  that  it  is  rarely  seen 
Asia  Minor  after  the  middle  of  August.  This  is 
'obably  a  slight  error,  as  the  ordinary  date  of  its 
rival  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
remains  until  October.  In  Palestine  it  has  been 
«en-ed  to  arrive  on  the  22nd  March.  The  stork 
5  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it  emits  is  that  caused 
'  the  sudden  snapping  of  its  long  numdibles.  Some 
oecesaary  difficulty  has  been  raised  respecting  the 
preMion  in  Ps.  civ.  17,  **As  fbr  the  stork,  the 
•trees  are  her  house."  In  lands  of  ruins,  which 
m  their  neglect  and  want  of  drainage  supply  him 
th  abundance  of  food,  he  finds  a  colunm  or  a 
itary  arch  the  most  secure  position  for  his  nest ; 
t  wbera  neither  towers  nor  ruins  abound  he  does 
i  hesitate  to  select  a  tall  tree,  as  both  storks, 
ftUows,  and  many  other  birds  must  have  done 
ore  they  were  tempted  by  the  artificial  conve- 
Dces  of  roan's  buildings  to  deseit  their  natural 
ces  of  nidification.  It  is  thei-efore  needless  to 
erpret  the  text  of  the  stork  merely  perchiruf  on 
es.  It  probably  was  no  less  numerous  in  Pales- 
e  when  Darid  wrote  than  now ;  but  the  number 
Hiitable  towers  must  have  been  far  fewer,  and  it 
uid  therefore  resort  to  trees.  The  black  stork, 
less  common  in  Palestine,  has  never  relinquished 
natural  habit  of  building  upon  trees.  This  spe- 
t,  ill  the  north-eastem  portion  of  the  laud,  is  the 
st  abundant  of  the  two. 

nrain  at  The  A.  Y.  of  1611  rendc>i*s  Matt, 
ii.  24,  **  Ye  blind  gmdes  I  which  stfoin  at  a  gnat, 
1  swallow  a  camel."  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
it  this  obscure  phrase  is  due  to  a  printer's  error, 
I  that  the  true  reading  is  **  strain  out."  "  Strain 
t,"  is  the  reading  of  Tyndale's  (1539),  Cnin- 
r^ff  (1539),  the  Bishops'  (1568),  and  the  Geneva 
>57)  Bibles,  and  "  strain  at,"  which  is  neither 
Tcct  nor  intelligible,  could  only  have  crept  into 
r  A.  v.,  and  been  allowed  to  remain  there,  by 
ovei'sight. 
Btnuiger.     A  **  stranger  "  in  the  technical  sense 
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of  the  term  may  be  defined  to  be  a  person  of  foreign, 
t.  €.  non-Israeli tish,  extraction  residrat  within  the 
limits  of  the  promised  land.  He  was  distinct  from 
the  proper  **  tbreigner,"  inasmudi  as  the  latter  still 
belonged  to  another  country,  and  would  only  visit 
Palestine  as  a  traveller :  he  was  still  more  distinct 
from  the  *'  nations,"  or  non-Israelite  peoples.  The 
term  may  be  compared  with  our  expression  "  natu- 
ralized foreigner."  The  terms  applied  to  tiie 
**  stranger"  have  special  reference  to  the  fact  of  his 
residing  in  the  land.  •  The  existmce  of  such  a  class 
of  persons  among  the  Israelites  is  easily  accounted 
for:  the  **mixiNl  multitude"  that  accompanied 
them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  zii.  38)  formed  one 
element;  the  Cwiannitish  population,  which  was 
never  wholly  extirpated  from  tiieir  native  soil, 
foimed  another  and  a  still  more  important  <nie; 
captives  taken  in  war  formed  a  tliird;  fugitives, 
hired  servants,  merchants,  &c,  formed  a  fourth. 
The  ctxaoB  of  them  in  Solomon's  time  gave  a  return 
of  153,600  males  (2  Chr.  ii.  17),  which  was  equal  to 
about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  regulated  the  polit- 
ical and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Deut. 
xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  under  certain  conditions.  Whether  a 
stranger  could  ever  become  legally  a  landowner  is  a 
question  about  which  there  may  be  doubt.  The 
stranger  appears  to  have  been  eligible  to  all  civil 
offices,  that  of  king  excepted  (Deut.  xvii.  15).  In 
regard  to  i-eligion,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  stranger  should  not  infringe  any  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Israelitish  state.  If  he  was  a 
bondsnum  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  drcumcisiixi 
(Ex.  xii.  44) ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  op- 
tional with  him  ;  but  if  he  remained  uncircumdsed, 
he  was  prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xii.  48),  and  could  not  be  r^;arded  as  a  full 
citizen.  Liberty  was  also  given  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  prohibited  food  to  an  uncircumdsed  stranger. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  stranger  was  drcum- 
dsed,  no  distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights 
between  the  stranger  and  the  Israelite.  The  Israelite 
is  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  zix.  34 ; 
Deut.  x.  19).  It  also  appears  that  the  **  stranger  " 
formed  the  cUss  whence  the  hii-elings  were  drawn ; 
the  terms  bdng  coupled  together  in  Ex.  zii.  45 ; 
Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  The  liberal  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  r^ulations  respecting  strangera  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  ezdusiveness  of  the 
Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  fi-om  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Our  Lord  condemns 
it  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  where  He 
defines  the  term  "  neighbour "  in  a  sense  new  to 
His  hearera  (Luke  x.  36).  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  proselyte  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  true  representative  of  the  stranger  of  the  Old 
Testament,  imd  towards  this  class  a  cordial  feeling 
was  manifested. 

Stniw.  Both  wheat  and  barley  straw  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for 
their  horses,  cattle,  and  camels  (Gen.  xxir.  25; 
1  K.  iv.  28 ;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv.  25).  Thae  is  no  intim- 
ation that  straw  was  used  for  litter.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  for  making  bricks  (Ex.  v. 
7,  16),  being  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  clay 
to  make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent  thelc 
cracking.    The  ancxent  ¥!.^^\»ba  TW^^&kKa  wsra. 
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t  len5t  as  Birmah.  The  Black  Stork  {Ciconia 
igrOj  L.)t  though  less  abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely 
»  widely  distributed,  but  has  a  more  easterly 
m^  than  its  congener.  Both  species  are  very 
mnerous  in  {^destine.  While  the  black  stork  is 
ever  found  about  buildings,  but  prefers  marshy 
Isces  in  forests,  and  breeds  on  the  tops  of  the 
>ftie&t  trees ;  the  white  stork  attaches  itself  to  man, 
od  for  the  senrice  which  it  renders  in  the  desti'uo- 

00  of  reptiles  and  the  remoyal  of  oflTal  has  been 
epnid  from  the  earliest  times  by  protection  and 
fTerence.  The  derivation  of  choaMdh  (from 
leserf,  "kindness")  points  to  the  paternal  and 
liai  attachment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to  have 
em  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than  the 
ifeks  and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that  the 
ouog  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents  by  attaching 
ttmselves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in 
Id  9^,  Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  always 
Horning  to  the  same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no 
nmdation  for  the  notion  that  the  stork  so  far 
iffen  from  other  birds  as  to  recognise  its  parents 
fter  it  has  become  mature ;  but  of  the  fact  of  these 
irds  returning  year  after  year  to  the  same  spot, 
lere  is  no  question.  That  the  parental  attnch- 
imtofthe  stork  is  very  strong,  has  been  proved 

1  many  occasions.  Few  migratory  birds  are  more 
nnctual  to  the  time  of  their  reappearance  than  the 
tite  stork,  or  at  least,  fi*om  its  familiarity  and 
a^coousness,  its  migrations  have  been  more  ao- 
irately  noted.  Pliny  states  that  it  is  rarely  seen 
I  Asia  Minor  after  the  middle  of  August.  This  is 
robably  a  slight  error,  as  the  oi^iinary  date  of  its 
rriral  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 

remains  until  October.     In  Palestine  it  has  been 
bserved  to  arrive  on  the  22nd  March.     The  stork 
tt  DO  note,  and  the  only  sound  it  emits  is  that  caused 
J  the  sudden  snapping  of  its  long  mandibles.  Some 
Dftecesaary  difficulty  has  been  r^sed  respecting  the 
rpfCBsion  in  Ps.  dv.  17,  **As  fbr  the  stork,  the 
r-trees  are  her  house."     In  lands  of  ruins,  which 
tim  their  n^lect  and  want  of  drainage  supply  him 
ith  abundance  of  food,  he  finds  a  colunm  or  a 
jtUtary  arch  the  most  secure  position  for  his  nest ; 
at  whert  neither  towers  nor  ruins  abound  he  does 
ot  hesitate  to  select  a  tall  tree,  as  both  storks, 
vmllows,  and  many  other  biixis  must  have  done 
efon  they  were  tempted  by  the  artificial  conve- 
ienoes  of  man's  buildings  to  deseit  their  natural 
bees  of  nidification.     It  is  therefore  needless  to 
iterpret  the  text  of  the  stork  merely  perching  on 
tses.     It  probably  was  no  less  numerous  in  Pales- 
ne  when  Darid  wrote  than  now ;  but  tlie  number 
r  suitable  towers  must  have  been  far  fewer,  and  it 
«ald  therefore  resort  to  trees.     The  black  stork, 
>  less  common  in  Palestine,  has  never  relinquished 
%  natural  habit  of  building  upon  trees.     This  spe- 
cs, ill  the  north*eastem  poi-tion  of  the  land,  is  the 
lost  abundant  of  the  two. 
Strftin  at    The  A.  Y.  of  1611  rendci-s  Matt. 
Kiii.  24,  **  Ye  blind  guules !  which  strain  at  a  gnat, 
id  swallow  a  camel."     There  can  be  little  doubt, 
Mt  this  obscure  phrase  is  due  to  a  printer's  error, 
ad  that  the  true  reading  is  **  strain  out."  **  Strain 
at,"  is  the  reading  of  Tyndale's  (1539),  Cran- 
ler**  (1539),  the  Bishops'  (1568),  and  the  Geneva 
1557)  Bibles,  and  «  strain  ai,**  which  is  neither 
nrect  nor  intelligible,  could  only  have  crept  into 
ar  A.  v.,  and  been  allowed  to  remain  there,  by 
)  oversight. 
Stnmger.    A  '*  stranger  "  in  the  technical  sense 
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of  the  term  may  be  defined  to  be  a  person  of  foreign, 
t.  €,  non-Israelitii(h,  extraction  reskient  within  Uie 
limits  of  the  promised  land.  He  was  distinct  from 
the  proper  **  tbragner,"  inasmuch  as  the  latter  still 
belonged  to  another  country,  and  would  only  visit 
Palestine  as  a  traveller :  he  was  still  more  distinct 
from  the  **  nations,"  or  non-Israelite  peoples.  The 
term  may  be  compared  with  our  expression  **  natu- 
ralized foreigner."  The  terms  applied  to  the 
**  stranger"  have  special  reference  to  the  fact  of  his 
residing  in  the  land.  •  The  existence  of  such  a  class 
of  persons  among  the  Israelites  is  easily  accounted 
for:  the  "mixed  multitude"  that  accompanied 
them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  zii.  38)  formed  one 
element;  the  Canaanitish  population,  which  was 
never  wholly  extirpated  from  tiieir  native  soil, 
foimed  another  and  a  still  more  important  one; 
captives  taken  in  war  formed  a  third ;  fugitives, 
hired  servants,  merchants,  &c,  formed  a  fourth. 
The  census  of  them  in  Solomon's  time  gave  a  return 
of  153,600  males  (2  Chr.  ii.  17),  which  was  equal  to 
about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  r^ulated  the  polit- 
ical and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were 
concaved  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Deut. 
xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  under  certain  conditions.  Whether  a 
stranger  could  ever  become  legally  a  landowner  is  a 
question  about  which  there  may  be  doubt.  The 
stranger  appears  to  have  been  eligible  to  all  civil 
offices,  that  of  king  excepted  (Deut.  xvii.  15).  In 
regard  to  religion,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  stranger  should  not  infringe  any  of  the  iimda- 
mental  laws  of  the  Israelitish  state.  If  he  was  a 
bondsman  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumcisi<»i 
(Ex.  xii.  44) ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  op- 
tional with  him  ;  but  if  he  remained  uncircumdsed, 
he  was  prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xii.  48),  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full 
citizen.  Libeiiy  was  also  given  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  prohibited  food  to  an  unciroumcised  stranger. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  stranger  was  droum- 
dsed,  no  distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights 
between  the  stranger  and  the  Israelite.  The  Isi-aelite 
is  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  zix.  34 ; 
Deut.  z.  19).  It  also  appears  that  the  **  stranger  " 
formed  the  cUss  whence  the  hii-elings  were  drawn ; 
the  terms  being  coupled  together  in  Ex.  zii.  45 ; 
Lev.  zxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  The  liberal  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangera  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  ezclusiveness  of  the 
Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
1*he  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  fi-om  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Our  Lord  condemns 
it  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  where  He 
defines  the  term  '*  neighbour "  in  a  sense  new  to 
His  hearere  (Luke  x.  36).  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  proselyte  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  true  representative  of  the  stranger  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  towards  this  class  a  cordial  feeling 
was  manifested. 

Stimw.  Both  wheat  and  barley  straw  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for 
their  horses,  cattle,  and  camels  (Gen.  zxir.  25; 
1  K.  iv.  28 ;  Is.  zi.  7,  Izv.  26).  Thei-e  is  no  intim- 
ation that  straw  was  used  for  litter.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  for  making  bricks  (Ez.  v. 
7,  16),  being  chopped  np  and  mixed  with  the  clay 
to  make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent  thelv 
ci-acking.    The  ancxcut  ¥:.^'^x!ffls&  T«K^>tXx«a  wcq. 
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28,  iiLii.  10)!  ■■  weighu  for  •rail.  (Ueut.  ur. 
la  i  Prar.  nl.  1!) ;  md  for  mill-  (2  Sum.  li.  21). 
5,  i^^rgt  ItoOM  wm  Mt  np  to  connnelDorate  snj 
rcmirlublc  mmli  (G«i.  iiviii.  18,  »ht.  U,  Jiii. 
45;  Jnh.  iv.  9;  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Such  >tfiiwi  wen 
oocuioiall)-  cODKCintid  by  muiiitm;  (Gtn.  uriii. 
IB).  A  (iniiUT  pmctics  uiiUd  in  MithBi  coun- 
trW,  and  bj  ■  liagiilar  oHiuMBtCB  thcH  itooa 
were  deKribed  in  Ptoenicia  by  a  name  Tef7  liniilai 
to  Bethel,  til.  bari-jlia.  The  onl;  point  a  ntem- 
blatice  between  the  two  cooiiite  in  Uk  euitam  of 
•nointisg.  6.  That  tb«  warihip  of  rtniiH  pnrail 
among  the  heathen  naliom  aurrDDoding  Palslii 
and  wai  borniwed  from  them  by  apostate  Iswllb 
appean  from  II  Irii.  G  aoconJiiig  to  the  ordinary 
ntideriofc  of  the  ptiiage.  T.  Kap>  of  •taoca  were 
piled  op  cti  rariout  occnuou.  ai  In  tokni  of  a  troit  j 


(Gen. 


1.«6); 


*  gnn  of  K 


.   26,   Till.   S«;   t  Sai 
iTiii.  17^.     S.  The  "  white  itane"  noticed  in  Re 
ii,  IT  faaa  been  vai'Honaly  regarded  ai  referring  to 
the  pebUe  of  acquittal  lued  in  llie  Qreck  coorta ; 
to  the  lot  cut  in  electioDi  in  Gneoa;  to  both  tboe 
eomUned  ;  to  th>  •tmo  in  Uw  high-prlent'i  breai 
pUt« ;  to  ths  tiekata  pi  wtntuj  ta  the  vietots  at  I 
pablic  gamei;  or,  Uttly,  to  the  cuitom  of  wrlti 
on  abKiea.     8.  The  dm  of  itooM   for  t«bleta 
■Uoded  to  in  Ei.  hit.  IS,  and  Joah.  TJii.  33.     10. 
SUiaa  for  itriklng  fire  an  moitioatd  in  i  Mace 
I.  3.     11.  Stone*  were  prejadldal  to  tti<  operationi 
of  babMidrT :   hena   the  cmtom  of  ipoiling 
eoanj**  field  bj  thrawloE  quantltiea  of  itonei  d] 
it  (a  K.  iii.  19,  25],  ud,  ngila,  the  neoewtj 
tapering  atone*  prerioDi  to  eoltintkn  (Ii.  t. 
trcL  ill.  5}.     12.  The  notica  in  Zech.  lii.  3  of 
"burdenjome  rtooe"  1*  referrtd  by  Jeroioe  to  the 
ctBloni  of  liftioi;  HtBtn  ai  an  aierdM  of  Umgth 
(comp.  Ecdui.  ti.21);  batit  mareqnallTwellbea- 
ldaiDad  of  a  large  ainier4taoe  ai  a  ■ymbol  of  itreogtb 
(Ii.  uriii.  16).     Stonea  an  uaed  mttaphoricailj 
daiote  hardneu  or  iuwDubilitj  (1  Sam.  ur.  3 
Ei.  li.  IS.   uiTi.  26),   M   well    ai  firmneia 
itrength    (Gen.  ilii.  2i).     The  memben   of  the 
Cbuicfa  are  oiled  '>  liviag  atooM,"  »  contributing 
to  mr  th.1t  living  temple  in  whidi  Chtut,  himHif 
"  a  living  ttoiw,''  i*  the  chief  or  hnd  of  the  comer 
{Eph.  ii.  20-22 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4-S). 

ItonM,  PndOIU.    The  nadtr  is  referred  to  the 
•eporate   srticin,    tudi   ai  Aoate, 
SiBDONTZ,  kc..  foranch  JoformatiDO 
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ig  and  engraiing  alonea  fram  t 
bnt  it  i*  pnibabi)  that  it  VM  kan 
btfon  their  aojoum  in  Egypt  (Ga 
ivelve  itooH  of  the  bifnatpUte 
ine  with  the  name  of  one  of 
.17-21).  It  ia  an  uodtddad  q 
nmaxl  wia  known  to  the  earij 
Uquily.  The  A.  V.  gins  it  aa  tl 
the  Heb.  r<Miem,  but  it  ii  pn 
i>  inlend«d.  The  antntance  i 
,redo(u  atouea  by  the  aodaii 
E^ptiam  WM  nnery  powder  or  t 
( QmBidttiB),  a  miiienl  iufanT  only 
in  bardnaa.  hi  our  article  on  LlM 
inthatthe  ttoDc  denoted  waa  pi 
Jw.  Wr  objected  to  the  "hyaooth  (I 
'  Ig  the  Ij/iKurimi  of  the  andtnta,  hi 
poueialDg  ittractiTt  power*  in  «iy  m 
appears,  howerer.  fimnammmnni™ 
to  un  by  Mr.  King,  that  the  Aync 
highly  elfctric  when  rubbed.  Pre 
tufd  in  Scriptare  fai  a  figuntive  a 
value,  b«atj,  durability,  iic.,  in  th 
which  ther  nre  oompw^  (>ee  Cant 
11,12;  Lom.ir.T;  Ser.  it.  3,  « 
Btonlsf.  [PcHiiUMeNn.] 
Stork  (Heb.  lAoMik).  It  is 
bird  eo  conipwoous  and  tiimiliiu-  as 
have  been  both  in  Egypt  and  Palest 
inped  notice  by  the  LXX..  but  I 
doubt  of  the  con* 


I  the  T 


ititication  of  many  of  ttic> 
nvDiTw  iuuim  Qi  pnooufl  stonn  is  a  task  of  con..-j- 
derabl*  difficulty.  A*  &r,  howcTer.  as  regaid*  tlic 
■tones  of  the  high-priMt')  bremtplale,  it  most  l.< 
remembered  that  the  authority  of  Josephus,  win. 
had  frniumt  opportunities  of  seeing  it  worn,  is  ptt- 
fenble  to  any  other.  The  Vulgala  agrees  witli 
his  nomendiitui^  aul  in  Jennne's  time  the  brta>i- 
plnle  was  tlill  to  b*  inspHtcd  in  the  Tenpit  of 
Coocord:  henre  this  agrcsnnt  of  the  two  is  if 
gnatweiKht.  P»cloui>looesBrefiTquent]yaUlid.-l 
to  in  the  Holy  &3iptura;  they  wen  known  aiiJ  : 
very   highly   nlned  in  the  nrliest  timo.     The ' 


Tyriau  ti 


16).      The  mer^^nU 


I  in  Sonth  Arabia, 
Ceylon,  supptied  the  market*  of  Tvi«  with  ™ 
precioui  stones.  The  art  of  engraVing  on  pre 
■tone*  wii  known  fiotn  the^erf  atliat  times. 
(1.  WilkifkMQ  Mji, "  Tb(  UtwWM  \nna  'iai 


The  While  Storl 
lai^^t  and  most  ciaiiiioue 
narly  four  feet  hl^U,  the 
its  blight  red  beak  and  If 
the  pure  white  of  its  plui 
neighbourhood  of  man  i 
orolTalandgarhagP.  Fc 
is  placed  in  the  list  of  m 
Uw(LeT.  >i.19;  Oeut 
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t  lenst  as  Birmah.     The  Black   Stork   {Ciconia 

igraj  L.),  though  less  abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely 

»  widely  distributed,  but  has  a  more  easterly 

aoj^  than  its  congener.     Both  species  are  very 

mnerous  in  Palestine.    While  the  black  stork  is 

ever  found  about  buildings,  but  prefers  marehy 

Isces  in   foretts,  and  breedis  (Hi  tiie  tops  of  the 

>Aie&t  trees ;  the  white  stork  attaches  itself  to  man, 

nd  for  the  serrioe  which  it  rondel's  in  the  destruo- 

m  of  reptiles  and  the  removal  of  oifal  has  been 

»paid  from  the  earliest  times  by  protection  and 

?rerence.      The    deiivation    of   chtuMdh    (from 

leserf,  '* kindness")   points  to  the  paternal  and 

liai  attachment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to  have 

Ba  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than  the 

Tteks  and   Romans.     It  was  believed   that  the 

ouDg  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents  by  attaching 

ttmselves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in 

Id  age.    Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  always 

ittuning  to  the  same  nest.     Probably  there  is  no 

nmdation  for  the  notion  that  the  stork  so   far 

iffen  from  other  birds  as  to  recognise  its  parents 

Iter  it  has  become  mature ;  but  of  the  fact  of  these 

irds  returning  year  after  year  to  the  same  spot, 

lere  is  no  question.    That  the  parental  attuch- 

imtofthe  storic  is  very  strong,  has  been  proved 

1  many  occasions.     Few  migratory  birds  are  more 

nnctual  to  the  time  of  their  reappearance  than  the 

"bite  stork,  or  at  least,  fram  its  familiarity  and 

nsfMcoousness,  its  migrations  have  been  more  ao- 

intely  noted.    Pliny  states  that  it  is  rarely  seen 

I  Asia  Minor  after  the  middle  of  August.    This  is 

robably  a  slight  error,  as  the  oi^dinary  date  of  its 

rriral  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 

remains  until  October.    In  Palestine  it  has  been 

bserved  to  arrive  on  the  22nd  March.    The  stork 

n  DO  note,  and  the  only  sound  it  emits  is  that  caused 

f  the  sudden  snapping  of  its  long  mandibles.  Some 

BBecesaary  difSculty  has  been  raised  respecting  the 

iprcBsion  in  Ps.  civ.  17,  **As  fbr  the  stork,  the 

r-trees  are  her  house."     In  lands  of  ruins,  which 

tMn  their  neglect  and  want  of  drainage  supply  him 

ith  abundance  of  food,  he  finds  a  column  or  a 

ilitary  arch  the  most  secure  position  for  his  nest ; 

at  wbert  neither  towers  nor  ruins  abound  he  does 

Dt  hesitate  to  select  a  tall  tree,  as  both  storks, 

jrmllows,  and  many  other  biixis  must  have  done 

efore  they  were  tempted  by  the  artificial  conve- 

icnces  of  man's  buildings  to  desert  their  natural 

bees  of  nidification.     It  is  therefore  needless  to 

iterpret  the  text  of  the  stork  mci-ely  perching  on 

reca.     It  probably  was  no  less  numerous  in  Pales- 

n#  when  Dkrnd  wrote  than  now ;  but  the  number 

r  suitable  towers  must  have  been  far  fewer,  and  it 

■ould  therefore  resort  to  trees.    The  bkick  stork, 

0  less  common  in  Palestine,  has  never  relinquished 
«  natural  habit  of  building  upon  trees.  This  spe- 
cs, ui  the  north*eastem  poilion  of  the  land,  is  the 
lost  abundant  of  the  two. 

Strftin  at  The  A.  Y.  of  1611  rendm  Matt. 
nii.  24,  '*  Ye  blind  guides !  which  ttrain  at  a  gnat, 
ad  swallow  a  camel."  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
mi  this  obscm«  phrase  is  due  to  a  printer's  error, 
ad  that  the  true  reading  is  '*  strain  out."  **  Strain 
at,"  is  the  reading  of  Tyndale's  (1539),  Cnin- 
ler's  (1539),  the  Bishops'  (1568),  and  the  Geneva 
1557)  Bibles,  and  **  strain  a^,"  which  is  neither 
nrect  nor  intelligible,  could  only  have  crept  into 
ar  A.  v.,  and  been  allowed  to  remain  there,  by 

1  oversight. 

Stnmger.    A  '*  stranger  "  in  the  technical  sense 
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of  the  term  may  be  defined  to  be  a  person  of  foreign, 
t.  €,  non-Israeli tish,  extraction  reskient  within  the 
limits  of  the  promised  land.  He  was  distinct  from 
the  proper  **  tbrdgner,"  inasmuch  as  the  latter  still 
belonged  to  another  country,  and  would  only  visit 
Palestine  as  a  traveller :  he  was  still  more  distinct 
from  the  **  nations,*'  or  non-Israelite  peoples.  The 
term  may  be  compared  with  our  expression  **  natu- 
ralized foreigner."  The  terms  applied  to  the 
**  stranger"  have  special  reference  to  the  &ct  of  his 
residing  in  the  land.  •  The  existence  of  such  a  class 
of  persons  among  the  Israelites  is  easily  accounted 
for:  the  **  mixed  multitude"  that  accompanied 
them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  zil.  38)  formed  one 
element;  the  Canaanitish  population,  which  was 
never  wholly  extirpated  from  their  native  soil, 
foiToed  another  and  a  still  more  important  one; 
captives  taken  in  war  formed  a  third ;  fugitives, 
hired  servants,  merchants,  &c,  formed  a  fourth. 
The  census  of  them  in  Solomon's  time  gave  a  return 
of  153,600  males  (2  Chr.  ii.  17),  which  was  equal  to 
about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  r^ulated  the  polit- 
ical and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Deut. 
xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  under  certain  ccmditions.  Whether  a 
stranger  could  ever  become  legally  a  landowner  is  a 
question  about  which  there  may  be  doubt.  The 
stranger  appears  to  have  been  eligible  to  all  civil 
offices,  that  of  king  excepted  (Deut.  xvii.  15).  In 
regard  to  I'eligion,  it  was  absolutely  neoessaiy  that 
the  stranger  should  not  infringe  any  of  the  iimda- 
mental  laws  of  the  Israelttish  state.  If  he  was  a 
bondsman  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumcisicm 
(Ex.  xii.  44^ ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  op- 
tional with  him  ;  but  if  he  remained  uncircumdsed, 
he  was  prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xii.  48),  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full 
citizen.  Libeiiy  was  also  given  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  prohibited  food  to  an  uncircumdsed  stranger. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  stranger  was  di-cum- 
dsed,  no  distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights 
between  the  stranger  and  the  Israelite.  The  Israelite 
is  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  zix.  34 ; 
Deut.  X.  19).  It  also  appears  that  the  **  stranger  " 
formed  the  class  whence  the  hii^lings  were  drawn ; 
the  terms  being  coupled  together  in  Ex.  xii.  45 ; 
Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  The  liberal  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangers  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  the 
Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Our  Lord  condemns 
it  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  where  He 
defines  the  term  **  neighbour  '*  in  a  sense  new  to 
His  hearei-8  (Luke  x.  36).  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  proselyte  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  true  representative  of  the  stranger  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  towards  this  class  a  cordial  feeling 
was  manifested. 

Stnw.  Both  wheat  and  bailey  straw  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for 
their  horses,  cattle,  and  camels  (Gen.  xxir.  25; 
1  K.  iv.  28 ;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv.  26).  Thei-e  is  no  intim- 
ation that  straw  was  used  for  litter.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  for  making  bricks  (Ex.  v. 
7,  16),  being  cho{^)ed  up  and  mixed  with  the  clay 
to  make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent  ths^v 
cracking.    The  ancVeut  ¥:.^^^a»q&  tw^  ^iJassa  wsra. 
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close  to  the  ear,  and  afterwards  cut  the  straw  clo«€ 
to  the  ground  and  laid  it  by.  This  was  the  straw 
that  Phaiuoh  refused  to  give  to  the  Israelites. 

Stream  of  Egypt  occurs  once  in  the  A.  V.  in- 
steail  of  **the  river  of  Egypt"  {^'  »^'»-  12). 
[River  of  Egypt.] 

Street.  The  stieets  of  a  modem  Oriental  town 
pi-esented  a  gi-eat  contrast  to  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  being  generally  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
gloomy,  even  in  the  best  towns.  Their  character 
is  mainly  Bxed  by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture, the  nanx>wues8  being  due  to  the  extreme 
heat,  and  the  gloominess  to  the  ciitnimstance  of  the 
windows  looking  for  the  moot  part  into  the  inner 
court.  As  these  same  influences  existed  in  ancient 
timet,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
streets  were  much  of  the  same  chai'acter  as  at 
present.  The  street  called  *'  Straight,"  in  Da- 
mascus (Acts  ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  nan-owneas :  it  was  a  noble  thoroughfare,  100  feet 
wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  hgc  by  colonnades  into 
three  avenues,  the  central  one  for  foot  passengers, 
the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and  horsemen  going 
in  dilferent  directions.  The  shops  and  warehouses 
were  probably  collected  together  into  bazars  in 
ancient  as  in  nKxiern  times  (Jer.  xxx^'ii.  21),  and 
of  the  wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazars  in  Jenisalem 
(Joseph.  B,  J,  V.  8,  §1),  and  peihaps  the  agreement 
between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  that  Uie  lattei*  should 
**  make  streets  in  Damascus"  (1  K.  xx.  34),  was  in 
reference  rather  to  bazan,  and  thus  amounted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  jus  oonunerciL  That  streets  oc- 
casionally had  names  appears  from  Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ; 
Acts  ix.  11.  That  they  were  generally  uupavcil 
may  be  infen^  from  the  notices  of  the  pavement 
laid  by  Herod  the  Gi-cat  at  Antioch,  and  by  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  pavement  forms 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  ideal  Jerusalem 
(Tob.  xiii.  17 ;  Rev.  xxi.  21 ).  Each  street  and  bazar 
in  a  modem  town  is  locked  up  at  night :  the  same 
custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient  times 
(Omt.  iii.  3). 

Stripes.    [Pcnisiiments.] 

Sa'ah.  Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr. 
vii.  86). 

SalM.  The  sons  of  Suba  were  among  the  sons 
of  iSoiomon's  sen'ants  who  returned  with  Zorob:ibel 
(I  F>1.  V.  34). 

Snbft'i  =  Shalmai  (I  Esd.  v.  30;  comp.  Ezi*. 
ii.  46). 

Sue'ootlL     A  town  of  ancient  date  in  the  Holy 
I^nd,  which  is  first  heard  of  in  the  account  of 
the  homeward  journey  of  Jacob  from  Piadan-aram 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  17;.     The  name  is  fancifully  deiived 
from   the  fact  of  Jacob's  having   there  put  up 
•*  booths"  (Succdth)  for  his  cattle,  as  well  as  a 
house  for  himself.     From  the  itinerary  of  Jacob's 
return  it  seems  that  Snocoth  lay  between  Peniel, 
near  the  ford  of  the  torrent  Jabbok,  and  Shechem 
(comp.  xxxii.  30,  and  xxxiii.  18).     In  accordance 
with  this  is  the  mention  of  Succoth  in  the  nan-ative 
of  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunnn  ( Judg. 
viii.  5-17).     It  would  appear   fixmi  this  passage 
that  it  hiy  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which  is  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).    Succoth  is  named  once 
again  atUn-  thii.— in  1  K.  vii.  46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17— 
as  marking  the  spot  at  which  the  hvaaa  foundri« 
wei-e  placed  for  cisting  the  mctal-work  of  the 
Temple.     It  appears  to  ViAVft  \«ctt  >MVQ"wxk  Vcv  ^t 
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town  named  Sochoth  beyond  the  Jordan,  b  the 
district  of  Scythopolis.  Nothing  more,  hoveter, 
was  heard  of  it  till  Burdchmrdt's  journey.  Ht  dmd- 
tions  it  in  a  note  to  p.  345  (July  2).  He  is  spau- 
ing  of  the  places  about  the  Joidan,  B»i,*atW 
naming  three  ruined  towns  *'  on  the  we»t  skie  cf 
the  liver  to  the  north  of  Bysan,"  he  ays:  **Nn: 
where  we  crossed  to  the  south  are  the  ruin.«  d 
Sukkot.  The  spot  at  which  he  croMed  h«  iai 
already  stated  to  have  been  '*  two  houn  from  Btui, 
which  bore  N.N.W."  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.'Vu 
de  Velde  have  discovered  a  place  named  Saiit, 
evidently  entirely  distinct  both  in  name  and  pofltioi 
from  that  of  Burckhardt.  In  the  aocoonti  id 
maps  of  these  tiTtvellera  it  is  pieced  on  the  west  sk 
of  the  Jordan,  leas  than  a  mile  from  the  nvcr,  uJ 
about  10  miles  sonth  of  Beisdn.  The  distance  d 
Sdk&i  from  Beia&n  is  too  great,  even  if  it  wot « 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  allow  of  its  tef 
the  place  referred  to  by  Jerome.  The  AiM  if 
Burckhardt  is  more  suitable.  Bat  it  isdoubdiil 
whether  either  of  them  can  be  the  Socoothoftk 
Old  Test.  For  the  events  of  Gideon's  stoir  tk 
latter  of  the  two  is  not  unsuitable.  Sikit,  m 
the  other  hand,  seems  too  far  south,  and  ii  aki 
on  the  west  of  the  river.  But  both  appear  too  &f 
to  the  north  for  the  Snocoth  of  Jacob.  Until  tk 
poeitton  of  Sucooth  is  more  exactly  asootsisiiit 
is  impoasible  to  say  what  waa  the  Vallet  tf 
Sucooth  mentioned  in  Pk.  Ix.  6  and  cviii.  7. 

Sno'oothi  the  first  camping-place  <^  the  Isnci- 
ites  when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  xu.  37,  xiil2>i; 
Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  place  ?ras  appsrestlr 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  march.  Bi* 
meses  the  starting-plaoe,  was  probably  near  tiie 
western  end  of  the  Widi-t-Tumeylit.  The  dist- 
ance traversed  in  each  day's  journey  was  i^ 
HAeen  miles,  and  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the  deNiti 
the  next  stotion,  Etham,  being  «*  in  the  edge  of  tk 
wildemesa"  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6).  itflwa 
liave  been  in  the  valley,  and  consequently  sfiHf 
due  east  of  Rameeee,  and  fifteen  miles  dUtiBtiBi 
sti-aight  line. 

Sno'ootli-Beiio'th  occurs  only  in  2  K.  xriloO. 
It  has  generally  been  suppoeed  that  this  temii 
pure  Hebrew,  and  signifies  the  **  tents  of  du;^ 
ters;"  which  some  explain  as  **  the  booths  ini^ 
the  daughters  of  the  Babylonians  prostituted  tk» 
selves  in  honour  of  their  idol,"  others  as  **a>l 
tabernacles  in  which  were  contained  vaaef*  ^ 
female  deities."  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  tb•tSo^ 
coth-benoth  repre»ients  the  Chmldaean  goddess  &* 
banit,  the  wife  of  &lerodach,  who  was  esjud^ 
worshipped  at  Babylon. 

Sn'chithitM.  One  of  the  fiunUiefi  of  scriki' 
Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

Sod.  A  river  in  the  immediate  neighboorbosl 
of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which  Jewish  os^ 
lived  (13ar.  i.  4).  No  sudi  river  ia  known  to  ff^ 
graphers :  but  the  original  text  may  have  beta  ^« 
the  river  Euphrates,  whidi  is  always  oaoMd  k 
Aiub  geographers  "^  the  river  of  Sura." 

Sod  =  SiA,  or  SiAUA  (1  Ead.  t.  29 ;  comp.  ^^ 
vii.  47 ;  Ezr.  ii.  44). 

Su'diM  =  HODAVIAH  3  and  Hodevab  (1  ^ 
v.  26 ;  comp.  Ezr.  iii.  40 ;  Keh.  xii.  43). 

Snkldimf ,  a  nation  mentieiaed  (8  Chr.  xii.  S} 
with  the  Lubim  and  Goahim  as  sopplyiog  fi<^ 
of  the  army  which  came  from  Shishak  out  « 
^TV^  ^ben  he  invaded  Jodah.    Tlie  Sakkiia* 
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SUN 

erisg  races  mcntioued  on  the  Egyptian  monu* 
s. 

n.  In  the  history  of  the  creation  the  sun  \* 
ibed  as  the  "  gi'eatei*  light "  in  couti-adistinction 
e  moon  or  **  lesser  light,"  in  conjunction  with 
1  it  was  to  seiTe  **  lor  signs,  and  for  seasons, 
or  days,  and  for  years,"  while  its  special  office 
"to  rule  the  day"  (Gen.  i.  14-16).  The 
lis"  reiened  to  were  probably  such  extraordin- 
[^lenomena  as  eclipaefl,  which  were  r^arded 
>Dveying  premonitions  of  coming  events  (Jer. 
:  Matt.  xziv.  29,  with  Luke  xxi.  25).     The 

influence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in 
iog  the  **  seasons,"  both  for  agricultiu^  opera- 
aod  for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  r^^l- 

the  length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "  years," 
cUy  describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar 
lolar  year,  which  prevailed  at  all  events  subse- 
tly  to  the  Mosaic  period.  The  son  **  ruled  the 
'  not  only  in  reference  to  its  powerful  influ- 
,  but  also  as  deciding  the  length  of  the  day 
upplying  the  means  of  calculating  its  progress, 
rise  and  sun-set  are  the  only  defined  points  of 
in  the  absence  of  artificial  contrivances  for  tell- 
be  hour  of  the  day.  Between  these  two  points 
lews  recognised  thi'ee  periods,  viz.  when  the 
)ecame  hot,  about  9  A.M.  (1  Sam.  xi.  9 ;  Neh. 
I);  the  double  light  or  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  16 ; 
B.  iv.  5),  and  "  ^e  cool  of  the  day"  shortly 
e  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8).  The  sun  also  served  to 
he  quarters  of  the  hemisphere,  east,  west, 
I,  and  south,  which  were  represented  respect- 
by  the  rising  sun,  the  setting  sun  (Is.  xlv.  6  ; 
,  1),  the  dai'k  quartei*  (Gen.  xiii.  14 ;  Joel  ii. 
and  the  brilliant  quai-ter  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23; 
(xzvii.  17 ;  £z.  xl.  24)  ;  or  otherwise  by  their 
ion  relative  to  a  pei^on  fiidng  the  rising  sun — 
e,  behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  right 

(Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The  appai*ent  motion  of 
ran  is  frequently  referred  to  in  terms  that 
d  imply  its  reality  (Josh.  x.  13;  2  K.  xx.  11 ; 
ix.  6  ;  Ecd.  i.  5  ;  Hab.  iii.  11).  The  worship 
e  sun,  as  the  most  prominent  and  powerful 

in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was  widely  diffused 
ighout  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine. 
Arabians  appear  to  have  paid  direct  worship  to 
thout  the  intervention  of  any  statue  or  symbol 
xxxi.  26,  27),  and  this  simple  style  of  worship 
>robably  familiar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
laldaea  and  Mesopotamia.     The  Hebi-ews  must 

been  well  acquainted  with  the  idolatrous 
lip  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief  seat  of 
rorsbip  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the  name  itself 
:  the   Hebrew   Bethshemesh,   *'  house  of  the 

Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also  from  the  connexion 
sen  Joseph  and  Poti-pheitih  (**  he  who  belongs 
i"),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45).     Afler 

removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came  in 
ct  with  various  foi-ms  of  idolatry,  which  ori- 
Bd  in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the 
of  the  Phoeiiicums,  the  Molech  or  Milcom  of 
mmonites,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syrians.  It 
lot  follow  that  tlie  object  symbolized  by  them 
cnown  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have 
totioe  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in  the 
stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  in  the  doubtful 
chammatdm  (Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  Is.  xvii.  8,  &c) 

probably  described  the  stone  pillars  or  statues 

which  the  solar  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
flomon  (Cant.  viii.  11)  and  other  places.    To 
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judge  from  the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject 
in  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews 
derived  their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from 
several  quarters.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fiict  that  the  horses  were  stalled 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (2  K.  xxlii.  11). 
In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture  the  sun 
is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Pa.  zix.  7),  of  the 
cheering  pi'esenoe  of  God  (Ps.  Ixzxiv.  11),  ofthepei^ 
son  of  the  Saviour  (John  1.  9 ;  Mai.  iv.  2),  and  of 
the  glory  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Rev.  i. 
16,  X.  1,  xii.  1). 

Bur.  One  of  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pa- 
lestine, which  are  named  as  having  been  disturbed 
at  the  approach  of  Holofemea  (Jud.  ii.  28).  Some 
have  suggested  Dor,  othei-s  a  place  named  Som, 
others,  again,  Sttrafend,  But  none  of  these  are 
satis&ctory. 

Svretiihip.  In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce 
the  law  laid  down  no  roles  on  the  subject  of  sure- 
tiship,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
commeixual  dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that 
suretiship  in  the  commercial  sense  was  common 
(Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26, 
xxvii.  13).  But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one 
man  becoming  a  surety  for  a  service  to  be  dis- 
charged by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  zliv. 
32).  The  surety  of  course  became  liable  for  his 
client's  debts  in  case  of  his  failure. 

Sa'ia.    Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18.    [Shushan.] 

Bn'iaaehitei  is  found  once  only — in  Ezr.  iv.  9. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  designates  either  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  Sasa,  or  those  of  the  country — 
Susis  or  Susiano.  Perhaps  the  former  explanation 
is  preferable. 

Snsaa'sA.  1.  The  heroine  of  the  stoiy  of  the 
Judgment  of  Daniel.-^S.  One  of  the  women  who 
ministered  to  the  LoM  (Luke  viii.  3). 

Sii'ti.  The  father  of  Gaddi  the  Manassite  spy 
(Num.  xiii.  11). 

Swallow,  Heb.  dir^,  and  'dgiu-f  both  thus 
translated  in  A.  V.  DirSr  occurs  twice,  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
3,  and  Prov.  xxvi.  2 ;  'dg^t  also  twice,  Is.  xxxviii. 
14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  both  times  in  conjunction 
with  aU  or  s{a.  In  each  passage  sis  is  rendered, 
probably  correctly,  by  LXX.  swallow,  A.  V. 
crane  [Craiie],  which  is  moro  probably  the  true 
signification  of  *dgAr,  The  rendering  of  A.  V. 
for  dirdr  seems  less  open  to  question.  The  cha- 
ractei-8  ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the 
names  occur,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow, 
viz.  its  swiftness  of  flight,  its  nesting  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Temple,  its  mournful,  gnirulous 
note,  and  its  regular  migration,  shared  indeed  in 
common  with  several  others.  Many  species  of 
swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All  those  &miliar  to 
us  in  Britain  are  found.  The  swallow,  martin, 
and  sand  martin  abound.  Besides  these  the  eastern 
swallow  and  the  crag  martin,  are  also  common. 
Of  the  genus  Cypselus  (swift),  our  swift  is  com- 
mon, and  the  splendid  alpine  swift  may  be  seen 
in  all  suitable  looilities. 

Swan  (Heb.  UnsKemeth),  Thus  rendered  by 
A.  V.  in  Lev.  xi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it  occurs 
in  the  list  of  unclean  birds.  Bodiai-t  explains  it 
nocfua  (owl).  Gesenius  suggests  the /TeAcon.  The^ 
conjectures  cannot  be  admitted  as  satisfactory,  the 
owl  and  pelican  being  both  distinctly  expressed  eliie- 
where  in  the  catalogue.  Nor  \\  tiwt  K.N  .  Xx^w^-a.- 
tion  likely  to  be  corract.    Toft  WDjakKr^^  ^i  ^^ 
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close  to  the  ear,  and  afterwards  cut  the  »traw  clo«e 
to  the  gi-ound  and  laid  it  by.  This  wai  the  straw 
that  Phaiuoh  refused  to  give  to  the  Israelites. 

Stream  of  Egypt  occurs  once  in  the  A.  V.  in- 
steail  of  *»the  river  of  Egypt"  (Is.  xxvii.  12). 
[River  of  Egypt.] 

Street  The  streets  of  a  modem  Oriental  town 
pi-esented  a  gi-eat  contrast  to  those  with  which  we  are 
f.imiliar,  being  generally  nan-ow,  tortuous,  and 
!;I()omy,  even  in  the  best  towns.  Their  character 
is  mainly  Bxed  by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture, the  uanx>woe88  being  due  to  the  extreme 
heat,  and  the  gloominess  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
windows  looking  for  the  moot  part  into  the  inner 
court.  As  these  same  influences  existed  in  ancient 
times,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
streets  were  much  of  the  same  character  as  at 
present.  The  street  called  *<  Straight,"  in  Da- 
mascus (Acts  ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  naii'owneas:  it  was  a  noble  thorough&re,  100  feet 
wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  age  by  colonnades  into 
three  avenues,  the  central  one  for  foot  passengers, 
the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and  hoi'semen  going 
in  different  directions.  The  shops  and  warehouses 
were  probably  collected  together  into  bazars  in 
ancient  as  in  nKxiern  times  (Jer.  xxxrii.  21),  and 
of  the  wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazars  in  Jemsalem 
(Joseph.  B.  J,  T.  8,  §1),  and  peihaps  the  agreement 
between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  that  the  latter  should 
**  make  streets  in  Damascus"  (IK.  xx.  34),  was  in 
referanoe  rather  to  bazars,  and  thus  amounted  to  the 
establishment  of  kjum  oommercii.  That  streets  oo- 
casioiudly  had  names  appears  from  Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ; 
Acts  ix.  11.  That  they  were  generally  uupaved 
may  be  infen^  fram  the  notices  of  the  pavement 
laid  by  Heroii  the  Great  at  Antioch,  and  by  Heix)d 
Agrippa  II.  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  pavement  forms 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  ideal  Jerusalem 
(Tob.  xiii.  17 ;  Rev.  xxi.  21).  Each  street  and  bazar 
in  a  modem  town  is  locked  up  at  night:  the  mme 
custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient  times 
(Cant.  iii.  3). 

Stripes.    [Pcnisiiments.] 

Sii'ali«  Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr. 
vii.  36). 

Sa'bft.  The  sons  of  Suba  were  among  the  sons 
of  Solomon's  8er>'ants  who  returned  with  Zorolxibel 
(I  I-^l.  V.  34). 

Snbft'i  =  SiiALMAi  (1  Esd.  v.  30;  comp.  Ezr. 
ii.  4«). 

Siie'ootlL     A  town  of  ancient  date  in  the  Holy 
I^ud,  which  is  Hrst  heai-d  of  in  the  account  of 
the  homeward  joumey  of  Jacob  fix>m  Fadan-aram 
(Gen.  xzxiii.  17;.     The  name  is  fancifully  deiived 
from    the   fact  of  Jacob's   having   there   put  up 
*•  booths"  (SuccSth)  for  his  cattle,  as  well  as  a 
house  for  himself.     From  the  itinerary  of  Jacob's 
return  it  seems  that  Snocoth  lay  between  Pkniel, 
near  the  ford  of  the  torrent  Jabbok,  and  Shechem 
(comp.  xxxii.  30,  and  xxxiii.  18).     In  accordance 
with  this  is  the  mention  of  Succoth  in  the  narrative 
of  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zebah  and  2^munna  (Judg. 
viii.  5-17).     It  would  appear  from  this  passage 
that  it  lay  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which  is  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).     Succoth  is  named  once 
ngain  afVer  thii.— in  1  K.  vii.  46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17— 
as  maikiug  the  spot  at  which  the  brass  foundries 
were  placed  for  casting  tlic  metal-work  of  the 
Temple.     It  appears  to  have  V)een  Vxwwm  Vcv  ^t 


town  named  Sochoth  beyond  the  Jordan,  m  the 
district  of  ScyUiopolis.  Nothii^  more,  hcveter, 
was  heard  of  it  till  Burckhardt's  joumey.  He  dmb- 
tions  it  in  a  note  to  p.  34.5  (July  2).  He  is  speik> 
ing  of  the  phuies  about  the  Jonlan,  and^'aAer 
naming  three  ruined  towns  *'  on  the  west  siiie  of 
the  river  to  the  north  of  By!<an,"  he  sajrt:  ''Nn 
where  we  crossed  to  the  south  are  the  rain«  ct 
Sukkot.  The  spot  at  which  he  croiiKd  be  hai 
alreadv  stated  to  have  been  '*  two  hours  from  Bntt, 
which  bore  N.N.W."  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Vn 
de  Velde  have  discovered  a  place  named  Sokit, 
evidently  entirely  distinct  both  in  name  and  postiai 
from  that  of  Burckhardt.  In  the  acoonats  aai 
maps  of  these  travellers  it  is  placed  on  the  wcrtsl! 
of  the  Jordan,  leas  than  a  mile  from  the  river,  uJ 
about  10  miles  south  of  Beia&n.  The  distaooetf 
Sdk^  from  BeigAn  is  too  great,  even  if  it  vat « 
tlie  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  allow  of  its  baf[ 
the  place  referred  to  by  Jerome.  The  SuUsi  it 
Burdchardt  is  more  suitable.  But  it  isdoofalfjl 
whether  either  of  them  can  be  the  Soocotk  of  tk 
Old  Test.  For  the  events  of  Gkleoo's  stoiy  tk 
latter  of  the  two  is  not  unsuitable.  S6kitf  m 
the  other  hand,  seems  too  far  south,  and  ii  lU 
on  the  west  of  the  river.  But  both  appear  too  ht 
to  the  north  for  the  Socooth  of  Jacob.  Until  tk 
position  of  Sncooth  is  more  exactly  asootiisMfit 
is  impoasible  to  say  what  was  the  Valley  tf 
Succoth  mentioned  in  P^  Ix.  6  and  cviiL  7. 

Sno'ooth,  the  first  camping-plaoe  of  the  Isml- 
ites  when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  xu.  37,  xiii:<J; 
Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  place  was  apptRollf 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  march.  Bi* 
meses  the  starting-plaoe,  was  probably  nev  tk 
western  end  of  the  Widi-t-Tumeylit.  The  di^ 
ance  traversed  in  each  day's  joumey  was  abort 
fifteen  miles,  and  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the  deaot, 
the  next  station,  Etham,  being  **  in  the  edge  of  tk 
wilderness"  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num. xxxiii.  6),  itnat 
have  been  in  the  valley,  and  coosequcotly  Mvir 
due  east  of  Raroeaea,  and  fifteen  miles  distaatioi 
straight  line. 

SnB'eothf-Boio'th  occurs  only  in  2  K.  xriL^^ 
It  has  generally  be^  suppoaed  that  this  tanii 
pure  Hebrew,  and  signifies  the  •*  tents  of  it^ 
ters;"  which  some  explain  as  **  the  booths  iai^ 
the  daughters  of  the  Babylonians  prostituted  tk» 
selves  in  honour  of  their  idol,"  others  as  "ffil 
tabemaclea  in  which  were  contained  iaatp  ^ 
female  deities."  Sir  H.  Rawlinwm  thinks  tllltSo^ 
coth>benoth  repreiieots  the  Chaldaean  goddess  Sf 
banit,  the  wife  of  Jdei-odach,  who  was  cspnaUf 
worshipped  at  Babvlon. 

Sn'chithitM.  One  of  the  families  of  scrikii^ 
Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

Sod.  A  river  in  the  immediate  nei^bouM 
of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which  Jewish  oi^ 
lived  (bar.  i.  4).  No  audi  river  ia  known  to  p^ 
graphers :  but  iJie  original  text  may  haw  beta  w* 
the  rivet*  Euphrates,  whidi  b  always  Daae'  k 
Arab  geographera  '*  the  river  of  Sara." 

Sod  =  SiA,  or  SiAUA  (1  Ead.  t.  29 ;c€rap. ^ 
vii.  47 ;  Exr.  ii.  44). 

Su'diM  =  H0DAVL4n  3  and  Hodevab  (1  ^ 
v.  26 ;  comp.  Ezr.  iii.  40 ;  Neh.  xii.  43). 

Snkldiiiif,  a  natioo  meDtioued  (8  Chr.  li.^ 
with  the  Lubim  and  Goahim  as  rapptyiag;  J»!^ 
of  the  army  which  came  fram  Shiihik  act  « 
^^A.  ^Ken  he  invaded  Judah.    Tlie  SekkiiBif 
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time  of  Jerome,  who  laya  Xhal  tkiet^  vita  \2q»cv  ^\xn»>]  qwcmb^mojI  \a  wsut  ^igi^  qf  tkt  Acphecd  tf 


SUN 

uderiDg  races  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  menu- 

4ltB. 

Son.  In  the  history  of  the  creation  the  sun  i* 
Kribed  as  the  "  gt-eatei*  light "  iu  couti-adistinction 
the  moon  or  **  lesser  liffht,"  in  conjunction  with 
lich  it  was  to  seinre  '*  tor  signs,  and  for  seasons, 
d  for  days,  and  for  years/'  while  its  special  office 
u  "to  rule  the  day"  (Gen.  i.  14-16).  The 
s^s "  refened  to  were  probably  snch  extraordin- 
y  phenomena  as  eclipaea,  which  were  r^arded 

conveying  premonitions  of  coming  events  (Jer. 

2 :  Matt.  xzir.  29,  with  Luke  xxi.  25).  The 
int  influence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  iu 
ndiog  the  **  seasons,"  both  for  agricultural  opera- 
oQs  and  for  religions  iestivals,  and  also  in  regul- 
iag  the  length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "  years," 
mrectly  describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar 
id  solar  year,  which  prevailed  at  all  events  subse- 
KDtly  to  the  Mosaic  period.  The  sun  '*  ruled  the 
17,"  Dot  only  in  reference  to  its  powerful  influ- 
toes,  bnt  also  as  deciding  the  length  of  the  day 
id  supplying  the  means  of  calculating  its  progress, 
nn-rise  and  sun-set  are  the  only  defined  points  of 
me  in  the  absence  of  artificial  contrivances  for  tell- 
ig  the  hour  of  the  day.  Between  these  two  points 
le  Jews  recognised  thi-ee  periods,  viz.  when  the 
iQ  became  hot,  about  9  A.M.  (1  Sam.  xi.  9 ;  Neh. 
i.  3);  the  double  light  or  noon  (Gen.  zliii.  16  ; 
Sam.  iv.  5),  and  **  &e  cool  of  the  day"  shortly 
ifore  snnset  (Gen.  lii.  8).  The  sun  also  served  to 
K  the  quarters  of  the  hemisphere,  east,  west, 
>rth,  and  south,  which  were  represented  respect- 
eiy  by  the  rising  sun,  the  setting  sun  (Is.  xlv.  6  ; 
1. 1. 1),  the  dai'k  quarter  (Gen.  xiii.  14;  Joel  ii. 
)\  and  the  brilliant  quailer  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23 ; 
»bnxvii.  17 ;  Ez.  xl.  24)  ;  or  otherwise  by  their 
M\Jm  relative  to  a  pei-son  fiicing  the  rising  sun — 
^fore,  behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  right 
lod  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The  apparent  motion  of 
<  son  is  fiiequently  referred  to  in  terms  that 
uold  imply  its  reality  (Josh.  x.  13;  2  K.  xx.  11 ; 
t.  xix.  6  ;  Eod.  i.  5 ;  Hab.  iii.  11).     The  worship 

the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent  and  powerful 
BQt  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was  widely  diffused 
iDoghout  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine, 
le  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid  direct  worship  to 
irithout  the  intervention  of  any  statue  or  symbol 
i>b  xxxi.  26,  27),  and  this  simple  style  of  worship 
s  probably  familiar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
Chaldaea  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Hebrews  must 
^e  been  well  acquainted  with  the  idolatrous 
v^ihip  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
li  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief  seat  of 
'  woisbip  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the  name  itself 
)  =  the  Hebrew  Bethshemesh,  *'  house  of  the 
U'*  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also  from  the  connexion 
ween  Jttteph  and  Poti-pherah  (*'  he  who  belongs 
Ka"),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45).  After 
ir  removal  to  Canaan,  Uie  Hebrews  came  iu 
itact  with  various  foi-ms  of  idolatry,  which  ori- 
lUed  in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the 
U  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Molech  or  Milcom  of 

Ammonites,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syrians.  It 
9  not  follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them 
i  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have 
*  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in  the 
ly  st;^es  of  their  history,  it  exists  iu  the  doubtful 
»  chammdntm  (Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Is.  xvii.  8,  &c) 
ich  probably  described  the  stone  pillais  or  statues 
ler  which  the  solar  Baal  was  woi-shipped  at 
i-Hamon  (Cant.  viii.  11)  and  other  phces.    To 
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judge  from  the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject 
in  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews 
derived  their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from 
several  quarters.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fiict  that  the  horses  were  stalled 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 
In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture  the  sun 
is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7),  of  the 
cheering  pi'esenoe  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11),  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Saviour  (John  i.  9  ;  Mai.  iv.  2),  and  of 
the  glory  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Rev.  i. 
16,  X.  1,  xii.  1). 

Snr.  One  of  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pa- 
lestine, which  are  named  as  having  been  disturbed 
at  the  approach  of  Holofemes  (Jud.  ii.  28).  Some 
have  suggested  Dor,  others  a  place  named  Sera, 
others,  again,  Sunrfcnd.  But  none  of  these  are 
satisfactoiy. 

Svretiihip.  In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce 
the  law  bid  down  no  roles  on  the  subject  of  sure- 
tiship,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
commercial  dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that 
suretiship  in  the  commercial  sense  was  common 
(Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26, 
xxvii.  13).  But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one 
man  becoming  a  surety  for  a  service  to  be  dis- 
charged by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  zliv. 
32).  The  surety  of  course  became  liable  for  his 
client's  debts  in  case  of  his  &ilure. 

Su'ia.    Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18.    [Shushan.] 

Bn'iaaehitei  is  found  once  only — in  Ezr.  iv.  9. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  designates  either  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  Snsa,  or  those  of  the  country — 
Susis  or  Susiana.  Perhaps  the  former  explanation 
is  preferable. 

Snsaa'sA.  1.  The  heroine  of  the  story  of  the 
Judgment  of  Daniel.-^S.  One  of  the  women  who 
ministered  to  the  Lord  (Luke  viii.  3). 

811'ti.  The  father  of  Gaddi  the  Manassite  ^py 
(Num.  xiii.  11). 

Swallow,  Heb.  dir^,  and  'dgisr,  both  thus 
tiunslated  in  A.  V.  Dirdr  occurs  twice,  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
3,  and  Prov.  xxvi.  2 ;  *dg^f  also  twice,  Is.  xxxviii. 
14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  both  times  in  conjunction 
with  aU  or  s{a.  In  each  passage  sis  is  rendered, 
probably  correctly,  by  LXX.  swallow,  A.  V. 
crane  rCRAME],  which  is  moi-e  probably  the  true 
signification  of  *dg^.  The  rendering  of  A.  V. 
for  dirdr  seems  less  open  to  question.  The  cha- 
racters ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the 
names  occur,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow, 
viz.  its  swiftness  of  flight,  its  nesting  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Temple,  its  mournful,  garrulous 
note,  and  its  regular  migration,  shared  iudeed  in 
common  with  several  others.  Many  species  of 
swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All  those  familiar  to 
us  in  Britain  are  found.  The  swallow,  martin, 
and  sand  martin  abound.  Besides  these  the  eastern 
swallow  and  the  crag  martin,  are  also  common. 
Of  the  genus  Cypselus  (swift),  our  swift  is  com- 
mon, and  the  splendid  alpine  swift  may  be  seen 
in  all  suitable  localities. 

Swan  (Heb.  tinshemeth).  Thus  rendered  by 
A.  V.  in  Lev.  xi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it  occurs 
in  the  list  of  unclean  birds.  Boduu-t  explains  it 
noc^Ma(owl).  Gesenius  suggests  the /TeAcctn.  The^ 
conjectures  cannot  be  admitted  as  satisfactory,  the 
owl  and  pelican  being  both  distinctly  expressed  else- 
where in  the  catalogue.  Nor  '\%  ^%  K.N  .  X\»w^^ 
tion  likely  to  be  corract.    Toft  t«aA«c\tv^  ^^  ^^ 
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caiioJiDlly  tud  luuno  appan  from  Jer.  aniL  _  _ , 
Acti  ii.  11.     That  thej  trm  generalljr  unpaveil 
[nn;r  1«  inferred  from  tlie  noticef  of  the  paren: 
laid  bf  Herod  the  Gint  at  Antioch,  and  b^  Ht 
Ap-ippB  II.  at  Jenualem.     Hfwe  pneiKKit  foi 
one  of  IliF  peculim  feoturei  of  the  ideal  JejiMBlem 
(Tob.  itii.  17;  Htr.  iii.  21).    Each  atnet  and  but 
in  a  RiDdem  towo  ia  locked  up  at  night:  the  mix 
cuitoRi  appears  to  hare  prevnilsl  in  aodeut  timt 
(Cant.  ill.  3). 

SblpU.       [I-CNISIIMENT*.] 

Sa'ah.  Son  of  Zophah,  an  Atherile  (1  Cfai 
<rii.  36). 

Snla.  Th«  aoiu  of  Suba  were  among  the  kh 
of  Solotnon'*  atrvaols  who  retniiKd  with  Zorobiljel 
(1  t*l.  r.  34). 

BidM'l  =  l^iiaLHAI  ft  E»j.  V.  30;  oomp.  l-jr. 
ii.  4ti). 

Siu'mA.  a  1o*u  of  incieiit  date  in  the  UoIt 
Ijuid,  wliicli  i>  tint  heard  of  iu  the  nccouot  oV 
Um  homeward  joumer  of  Jacob  {mm  Padan-anmi 
(Oeu.  miii.  I7j.  The  name  ia  fandfullj  deri*td 
from  the  diet  of  Jacob'*  haring  there  put  up 
"boothi"  (Succ6lh)  for  hie  cattle,  »  veil  u  a 
houae  for  hinueif.  Kivtn  the  itinenuj  of  Jmob'a 
i-elura  it  afctiu  that  Suocolh  laT  between  PK.MtL, 
near  the  ford  of  the  torrent  .tahhnir    ond   KK~K>m 
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coth-benoth  leptveals  the  CI 
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worahipped  at  Babylon. 

Bn'olutUtM.  One  of  ih 
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SUN 

randeriDg  races  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  menu- 
oents. 

Bun.  In  the  history  of  the  creation  the  sun  in 
lexribed  as  the  *'  gi-eatei'  light "  iu  couti-ndistinction 
0  the  moon  or  '*  lesser  liffht,"  in  conjunction  with 
rhich  it  was  to  serve  '*  tor  signs,  and  for  seasons, 
iod  for  days,  and  for  years,"  while  its  special  office 
ras  "to  rule  the  day"  (Gen.  i.  14-16).  The 
'ligus**  referred  to  were  probably  such  extraordin- 
Tj  phenomena  as  eclipses,  which  wei*e  r^arded 
s  conveying  premonitions  of  coming  events  (Jer. 
.  2:  Matt.  xziv.  29,  with  Luke  xxi.  25).  The 
)iDt  influence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  iu 
eddiog  the  **  seasons,"  both  for  agricultural  opera- 
ioDs  and  for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  i*egul- 
tiog  the  length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "years," 
nrectly  describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar 
od  solar  year,  which  pi-eviuled  at  all  events  subse- 
ontly  to  the  Mosaic  period.  The  sun  *'  ruled  the 
tft"  Dot  only  in  reference  to  its  powerful  influ- 
loes,  but  also  as  deciding  the  length  of  the  day 
ad  supplying  the  means  of  calculating  its  progress. 
im-rise  and  sun-set  are  the  only  defined  points  of 
me  in  the  absence  of  artificial  contrivances  for  tell- 
ig  the  hour  of  the  day.  Between  these  two  points 
K  Jews  recognised  three  periods,  viz.  when  the 
iQ  became  hot,  about  9  A.M.  (1  Sfona,  xi.  9;  Neh. 
i.  3);  the  double  light  or  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  16  ; 

Sam.  iv.  5),  and  *•  &e  cool  of  the  day "  shoilly 
ifore  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8).  The  sun  also  served  to 
K  the  quarters  of  the  hemisphere,  east,  west, 
)rth,  and  south,  which  were  represented  respect- 
dy  by  the  rising  sun,  the  setting  sun  (Is.  xlv.  6  ; 
1.1.  1),  the  dai-k  quarter  (Gen.  xiii.  14;  Joel  ii. 
)\  and  the  brilliant  quailer  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23 ; 
>bxxxvii.  17 ;  Ez.  xl.  24)  ;  or  othei-wise  by  their 
•itioQ  relative  to  a  person  fiicing  the  rising  sun — 
fere,  behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  right 
lod  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The  apparent  motion  of 
«  san  is  fi^uoitly  referred  to  in  terms  that 
imld  imply  its  i-eality  (Josh.  x.  1 3 ;  2  K.  xx.  11; 
>•  xix.  6  ;  Eccl.  i.  5 ;  Hab.  iii.  11).     The  worship 

the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent  and  powerful 
<eQt  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was  widely  diffused 
Pooghout  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine. 
^  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid  direct  worship  to 
Without  the  intervention  of  any  statue  or  symbol 
ob  xxxi.  26,  27;,  and  this  simple  style  of  worship 
K  probably  £uniliar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
Chaldaea  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Uebi-ews  must 
^e  been  well  acquainted  with  the  idolatrous 
>rahip  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity  iu  Egypt, 
Ui  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief  seat  of 
B  worship  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the  name  itself 
11=  the  Hebrew  Bethshemesh,  ''house  of  the 
^•**  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also  from  the  connexion 
^ween  Joieph  and  Poti-pherah  (**  he  who  belongs 

Ka").  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45).  Afler 
^  removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came  iu 
^tact  with  various  forms  of  idolatry,  which  ori- 
Uted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the 
^  of  the  Phoenicums,  the  Molech  or  Milcom  of 
-  Ammonites,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syrians.  It 
it  not  follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them 
'"t  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have 
r  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in  the 
ly  stages  of  their  hbtory,  it  exists  iu  the  doubtful 
Hi  cKammanln  (Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  Is.  xvii.  8,  &c.) 
ich  probably  described  the  stone  pillars  or  statues 
ler  which  the  solar  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
U-Homon  (Cant.  viii.  11)  and  of  her  places.    To 
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judge  from  the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject 
in  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews 
derived  their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from 
several  quaiiers.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fiict  that  the  hoi-ses  were  stiilled 
within  tiie  precincts  of  the  temple  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 
In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture  the  sun 
is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Pa.  xix.  7),  of  the 
cheering  pi'esenoe  of  God  (Ps.  Ixzxiv.  11),  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Saviour  (John  i.  9 ;  Mai.  iv.  2),  and  of 
the  glory  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Rev.  i. 
16,  X.  1,  xii.  1). 

Snr.  One  of  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pla- 
lestine,  which  are  named  as  having  been  disturbed 
at  the  approach  of  Holoferaes  (Jud.  ii.  28).  Some 
have  suggested  Dor,  others  a  place  named  Sora, 
others,  again,  SHrajfend.  But  none  of  these  are 
satisfectoiy. 

Svretiihip.  In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce 
the  law  laid  down  no  rules  on  the  subject  of  sure- 
tiship,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
commercial  dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that 
suretiship  in  the  oonunercial  sense  was  common 
(Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxli.  26, 
xxvii.  13).  But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one 
man  becoming  a  surety  for  a  service  to  be  dis- 
charged by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  zliv. 
32).  The  surety  of  course  became  liable  for  his 
client's  debts  in  case  of  his  &ilure. 

Sa'ia.    Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18.    [Shushan.] 

Sn'iaaehitei  is  found  once  only — in  Ezr.  iv.  9. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  designates  either  the 
inhaUtants  of  the  city  Snsa,  or  those  of  the  country — 
Susis  or  Susiana.  Perhaps  the  former  explanation 
is  preferable. 

Snsaa'xuL  1.  The  heroine  of  the  story  of  the 
Judgment  of  Daniel.-*S.  One  of  the  women  who 
mhiistered  to  the  Loitl  (Luke  viii.  3). 

Sn'll  The  father  of  Gaddi  the  Manassite  spy 
(Num.  xiii.  11). 

Swallow,  Heb.  dir^f  and  'tf^,  both  thus 
translated  in  A.  V.  Dirdr  occurs  twice,  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
3,  and  Prov.  xxvi.  2 ;  *&g(ur,  also  twice.  Is.  xxxviii. 
14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  both  times  in  conjunction 
with  ate  or  sCa,  In  each  passage  s(s  is  rendered, 
probably  correctly,  by  LXX.  swallow,  A.  V. 
craixe  [^RAIIe],  which  is  more  probably  the  true 
signification  of  *ag&r.  The  rendering  of  A.  V. 
for  dirdr  seems  less  open  to  question.  The  chap 
racters  ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the 
names  occur,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow, 
viz.  its  swiftness  of  flight,  its  nesting  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Temple,  its  mournful,  garrulous 
note,  and  its  regular  migration,  shared  indeed  in 
common  with  several  othei-s.  Many  species  of 
swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All  those  &miliar  to 
us  in  Britain  are  found.  The  swallow,  martin, 
and  sand  martin  abound.  Besides  these  the  eastern 
swallow  and  the  crag  martin,  are  also  common. 
Of  the  genus  Cypselus  (swift),  our  swift  is  com- 
mon, and  the  splendid  alpine  swift  may  be  seen 
in  all  suitable  localities. 

Swan  (Heb.  tinshemeth).  Thus  rendered  by 
A.  V.  in  Lev.  xi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiv.  16,  whero  it  occurs 
in  the  list  of  unclean  birds.  Bodiart  explains  it 
nocfua  (owl).  Gesenius  suggests  the /TeAcon.  The%e 
conjectures  cannot  be  admitted  as  satisfactory,  the 
owl  and  pelican  being  both  distinctly  expressed  else- 
where in  the  catalogue.  Not  '\%  ^%  K.N  .  Xxwv^-a.- 
tion  likely  to  be  corract.    Toft  t«A«\tv^  ^^  ^^ 
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close  to  the  eai*,  and  aftei-wards  cut  the  straw  clo«e 
to  the  ground  and  laid  it  by.  This  was  the  straw 
that  PlLiiuoh  i-etused  to  give  to  the  Israelites. 

Stream  of  Egypt  occurs  once  in  the  A.  V.  in- 
stead of  *'the  river  of  Egypt"  (Is.  xxvii.  12). 
[River  of  Egypt.] 

Street  The  stieetx  of  a  modem  Oriental  town 
presented  a  great  contrast  to  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  being  generally  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
•s;loomy,  even  in  the  best  towns.  Their  character 
is  mainly  Bxed  by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture, the  nanx>wne88  being  due  to  the  extreme 
heat,  and  the  gloomineiis  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
windows  looking  for  the  meet  part  into  the  inner 
court.  As  the«e  same  influences  existed  in  ancient 
times,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  tlie 
streets  were  much  of  the  same  character  as  at 
present.  The  street  called  *' Straight,"  in  Da- 
mascus (Acts  ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  narrowness :  it  was  a  noble  thorough &re,  100  feet 
wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  age  by  colonnades  into 
three  avenues,  the  central  one  for  foot  possengers, 
the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and  horsemen  going 
in  dilferent  directions.  The  shops  and  warehouses 
were  probably  collected  together  into  bazars  in 
ancient  as  in  RKxiern  times  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and 
of  the  wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazars  in  Jerusalem 
(Joseph.  B.  J,  y,  8,  §1),  and  perhaps  the  agreement 
between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  that  the  latter  should 
*'  make  streets  in  Damascus"  (1  K.  xx.  34),  was  in 
reference  rather  to  bazan,  and  thus  amounted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  jut  oommercii.  That  streets  oc-> 
casionally  had  names  appears  from  Jer.  xxxviu  21 ; 
Acts  ix.  11.  That  they  were  generally  unpaved 
may  be  inferred  from  the  notices  <^  the  pavement 
laid  by  Heitxl  the  Gi-eat  at  Antioch,  and  by  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  pavement  forms 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  ideal  Jerusalem 
(Tob.  xiii.  17 ;  Rev.  xxi.  21 ).  Each  street  and  bazar 
in  a  modem  town  is  locked  up  at  night :  the  rnme 
custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient  times 
(Cant.  iii.  3). 

Stripes.    [Pcnisiiments.] 

Sa'ah.  Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (I  Chr. 
vii.  36). 

SulMi.  The  sons  of  Suba  were  among  the  sons 
of  Solomon's  sen-ants  who  returned  with  Zorob  ibel 
(I  VM.  V.  34). 

Bubal  =  Shalmai  (1  Esd.  v.  30;  comp.  Kzr. 
ii.  46). 

Sue'ootlL     A  town  of  ancieut  date  in  the  Holy 
I^nd,  whicli  us  Hrst  heaixl  of  in  the  account  of 
the  homeward  journey  of  Jacob  from  Padan-anun 
(Gen.  xzxiii.  17j.     The  name  is  fancifully  deiived 
from   tlie   fact  of  Jacob's  having  there  put  up 
"booths"  (Succdth)  for  his  cattle,  as  well  as  a 
house  for  himself.     From  the  itinenuy  of  Jacob's 
rotura  it  seems  that  Suocoth  lay  between  Pkniel, 
Ileal-  the  ford  of  the  torrent  Jabbok,  and  Shechem 
(oomp.  xxxii.  30,  and  xxxiii.  18).     In  accordance 
with  this  is  the  mention  of  Succoth  in  the  narrative 
of  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Jndg. 
viii.  5-17).     It  would  appear  from  this  passage 
that  it  hiy  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  wliich  is  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  it  was  allottel  to  the  tribe 
of  (iad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).     Succoth  is  named  onoe 
again  after  thii.— in  1  K.  vii.  46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17— 
as  marking  the  spot  at  which  the  brass  foundries 
were  placed  for  casting  tlie   metal-work  of  the 
Temple.    It  appears  to  have  Wiv  known  in  the 
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town  named  Sochoth  beyond  the  Joidan,  in  tk 
district  of  Scythopolis.  Nothing  more,  hcvmr, 
was  heard  of  it  till  Burckhardt's  journey.  He  mo- 
tions it  in  a  note  to  p.  345  (July  2).  He  is  spok- 
ing of  the  places  about  the  Jordan,  BDd,*aft«f 
naming  three  ruined  towns  *'  on  the  west  ule  d 
the  liver  to  the  north  of  Byz^an,"  he  says:  **Nar 
where  we  crossed  to  the  south  are  the  ruins  U 
Sukkot.  The  spot  at  which  he  croaied  be  ha 
alreadv  stated  to  have  been  '*  two  hours  firom  Brao, 
which' bore  N.N.W."  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.Yu 
de  Velde  have  discovered  a  place  named  Sakk, 
evidently  entirely  distinct  both  in  name  and  poiitia 
from  that  of  Burckhardt.  In  the  acoonots  id 
maps  of  these  travellers  it  is  placed  on  the  weit  ak 
of  the  Jordan,  leas  than  a  mile  from  the  river,  uJ 
about  10  miles  south  of  Beiadn,  The  distance  4 
SdhU  from  BeUdn  is  too  great,  even  if  it  veit  n 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  allow  of  its  beaf 
the  place  referred  to  by  Jerome.  The  SuUsi  it 
Burdchardt  is  more  suitable.  But  it  isdoabtfjl 
whether  either  of  them  can  be  the  Soocotk  of  tk 
Old  Test.  For  the  events  of  Gideon's  stoiy  tk 
latter  of  the  two  is  not  unsuitable.  iS&bU,  m 
the  other  hand,  seems  too  far  south,  and  it  aki 
on  the  west  of  the  river.  But  both  appear  too  &r 
to  the  north  for  the  Suocoth  of  Jacob.  Until  tk 
position  of  Sucooth  is  more  exactly  aseertsincd,  a 
is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  Vallet  tf 
Sucooth  mentioned  in  P^  Ix.  6  and  cviii.  7. 

SOD'ooth,  the  first  camping-place  of  the  Isn^ 
ites  when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  xu.  37,  xiii.  SO; 
Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  place  was  apptieollr 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  march.  R»> 
meses,  the  starting-plaoe,  was  probably  nev  tbe 
western  end  of  the  Widi-t-Tumeylit.  The  dist- 
ance traversed  in  each  day's  jouniey  was  abost 
fifteen  miles,  and  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the  dent, 
the  next  station,  Etham,  being  **  in  the  edge  of  tk 
wilderness"  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6;,  it  not 
have  been  in  the  valley,  and  consequently  Dwlr 
due  east  of  Rameses,  and  fifleen  miles  distiBtiBs 
straight  line. 

Sno'cothf-Beno'th  occurs  only  in  2  K.  xTii.J<^ 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  this  tern  ii 
pure  Hebrew,  and  signities  the  *'  tents  of  du;^ 
ters;"  which  some  explain  as  **  the  booths  tovkiti 
the  daughters  of  the  Babylonians  prostituted  tk» 
selves  in  honour  of  their  idol,"  others  as  ^'oiB 
tabernacles  in  which  were  contained  imi9>  ^ 
female  deities."  Sir  H.  Rawlinsoa  thinks  ihaiSig- 
coth-benoth  repref<ents  the  Chaldaean  goddess  S^ 
bamt,  the  wife  of  Merodach,  who  was  efftaOj 
worshipped  at  Babylon. 

Sn'chethitei.  One  of  the  fitmilies  of  scrikii^ 
Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

Sod.  A  river  in  the  immediate  neighbourkoi 
of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which  J^iah  tsi» 
lived  (Bar.  i.  4).  No  sudi  river  is  known  to  p^ 
graphers :  but  the  original  text  may  have  beea  w« 
the  river  Euphrates,  which  is  always  Daoe'  k 
Amb  geogra^^iers  **  Uie  river  of  Sora." 

Sod  =  SiA,  or  SiAUA  (1  Ead.  t.  29;oomp. ^ 
vii.  47 ;  Ezr.  ii.  44), 

Su'diM  =  HoDAViAH  3  and  Hodevah  (1 E^ 
T.  26 ;  comp.  Ezr.  iii.  40 ;  Xeh.  xii.  43). 

Snkldiiiif,  a  natioQ  mentioned  (2  Chr.  li.^) 
with  the  Lubim  and  Coahim  as  rapptyiag  f^ 
of  the  army  which  came  from  Shishak  out  ■ 
Egy(>t  when  he  invaded  Jodah.    Tbe  SdckiiDf 
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raoderixig  races  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monn- 
oents. 

Son.    In  the  history  of  the  creation  the  sun  i:« 

lejcribed  as  the  *'  gi-eater  light"  in  contradistinction 

0  the  moon  or  **  lesser  lisht,"  in  conjunction  with 

rhich  it  was  to  serve  '*  ior  signs,  and  for  seasons, 

Dd  for  days,  and  for  years,"  while  its  special  office 

rw  •to  rule   the  day"  (Gen.  i.   14-16).    The 

' ogus "  refened  to  were  probably  such  extraordin- 

ry  phenomena  as  eclipses,  which  were  r^arded 

s  conveying  premonitions  of  coming  erents  (Jer. 

.  2 :  Matt.  xziv.  29,  with  Luke  xxi.  25).     The 

)iDt  influence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in 

toding  the  **  seasons,''  both  for  agricultural  operas 

tou  and  for  religions  festivals,  and  also  in  regul- 

ting  the  length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "  years," 

nrectly  describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar 

nd  solar  year,  which  prevailed  at  all  events  subse- 

ontly  to  the  Mosaic  period.    The  sun  *'  ruled  the 

tf,"  not  only  in  reference  to  its  powerful  influ- 

Mes,  but  also  as  deciding  the  length  of  the  day 

nd  supplying  the  means  of  calculating  its  progress. 

m-rise  and  sun-set  are  the  only  defined  points  of 

me  in  the  absence  of  artificial  contrivances  for  tell- 

ig  the  hour  of  the  day.     Between  these  two  points 

le  Jews  recognized  three  periods,  viz.  when  the 

m  became  hot,  about  9  a.m.  (1  &un.  xi.  9 ;  Neh. 

i.  3);  the  double  light  or  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  16  ; 

&m.  iv.  5),  and  '*  Uie  cool  of  the  day  '*  shoi-tly 
!fore  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8).  The  sun  also  served  to 
t  the  quarters  of  the  hemisphere,  east,  west, 
)rth,  and  south,  which  were  represented  respect- 

dj  by  the  rising  sun,  the  setting  sun  (Is.  xlv.  6  ; 
i.  1. 1),  the  dai'k  quarter  (Gen.  xiii.  14 ;  Joel  ii. 

)\  and  the  brilliant  quarter  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23 ; 
>b  xzxvii.  17 ;  £z.  xl.  24)  ;  or  othei*wise  by  their 
lation  relative  to  a  peison  fiidng  the  rising  sun — 
fere,  behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  right 
>od  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The  apparent  motion  of 
c  sun  is  fi^quently  referred  to  in  terms  that 
oold  imply  its  i^ity  (Josh.  x.  13;  2  K.  xx.  11 ; 
i.  xix.  6  ;  Eccl.  i.  5  ;  Hab.  iii.  11).    The  worship 

the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent  and  powerful 
ttit  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was  widely  diffused 
n>oghout  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine, 
le  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid  direct  worship  to 
Without  the  intervention  of  any  statue  or  symbol 
ob  xiri.  26,  27),  and  this  simple  style  of  worship 
tt  probably  familiar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
Chaldaea  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Hebrews  must 
^e  been  well  acquainted  with  the  idolatrous 
vship  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity  in  Kgypt, 
Ui  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief  seat  of 
K  worship  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the  name  itself 
^  =  the  Hebrew  Bethshemesh,  **  house  of  the 
^9*  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also  from  the  connexion 
^Ween  Joeieph  and  Poti-pherali  (*'  he  who  belongs 

JRa"),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45).  After 
^  removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came  in 
^tact  with  various  foims  of  idolatry,  which  ori- 
i^ted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the 
^  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Molech  or  Milcom  of 
i  Ammonites,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syrians.  It 
fit  not  follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them 
9  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have 
r  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in  the 
ly  st^es  of  their  history,  it  exists  iu  the  doubtful 
m  chammdnUn  (Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Is.  xvii.  8,  &c) 
Ich  probably  described  the  stone  pillars  or  statues 
ler  which  the  solar  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
^-Hamon  (Cant.  viii.  11)  and  other  places,    lo 
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judge  from  the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject 
in  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews 
derived  their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from 
several  quai*ters.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  &ct  that  the  horses  were  stalled 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (2  K.  xxiii.  1 1). 
In  the  metaphorical  langu^e  of  Scripture  the  sun 
is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Pa.  xix.  7),  of  the 
cheering  presence  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11),  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Saviour  (John  i.  9  ;  Mai.  iv.  2),  and  of 
the  glory  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Rev.  i. 
16,  X.  1,  xii.  1). 

Sur.  One  of  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pa- 
lestine, which  are  named  as  having  been  disturbed 
at  the  approach  of  Holofernes  (Jud.  ii.  28).  Some 
have  suggested  Dor,  othei-s  a  place  named  Sora, 
others,  again,  Surafend.  But  none  of  these  are 
satisfkctoiy. 

Soretiship.  In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce 
the  law  laid  down  no  rules  on  the  subject  of  sure- 
tiship,  but  it  ia  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
commercial  dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that 
suretiship  in  the  conuneroial  sense  was  common 
(Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26, 
xxvii.  13).  But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one 
man  becoming  a  surety  for  a  service  to  be  dis- 
charged by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  xliv. 
32).  The  surety  of  course  became  liable  for  his 
client's  debts  in  case  of  his  failure. 

Sa'ia.    Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18.    [Shushan.] 

Sa'MilohitM  is  found  once  only — in  Ezr.  iv.  9. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  designates  either  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  Susa,  or  those  of  the  country — 
Susis  or  Susiana,  Perhaps  the  former  explanation 
is  preferable. 

Susaa'aa.  1.  The  heroine  of  the  story  of  the 
Judgment  of  Daniel.^2.  One  of  the  women  who 
miuisteivd  to  the  Lord  (Luke  viii.  3). 

Sa'ii.  The  father  of  Gaddi  the  Manassite  spy 
(Num.  xiii.  11). 

Swallow,  Heb.  diMr,  and  'dg&r,  both  thus 
translated  in  A.  V.  D^r  occurs  twice,  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
3,  and  Prov.  xxvi.  2 ;  'dgUr^  also  twice.  Is.  xxxviii. 
14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  both  times  in  conjunction 
with  ats  or  s(is.  In  each  passage  Hs  is  rendered, 
probably  correctly,  by  LXX.  swallow,  A.  V. 
crane  fCRANE],  which  is  more  probably  the  true 
signification  of  'dgilr.  The  rendering  of  A.  V. 
for  dirdr  seems  less  open  to  question.  The  cha^ 
ractera  ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the 
names  occur,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow, 
viz.  its  swiftness  of  flight,  its  nesting  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Temple,  its  mournful,  garrulous 
note,  and  its  I'egular  migration,  shared  indeed  in 
common  with  several  others.  Many  species  of 
swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All  those  fiimiliar  to 
us  in  Britain  are  found.  The  swallow,  martin, 
and  sand  martin  abound.  Besides  these  the  eastern 
swallow  and  the  crag  martin,  are  also  common. 
Of  the  genus  Cypaelus  (swift),  our  swift  is  com- 
mon, and  the  splendid  alpine  swift  may  be  seen 
in  all  suitable  localities. 

Swan  (Heb.  tinshemeth).  Thus  rendered  by 
A.  V.  in  Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it  occurs 
in  the  list  of  unclean  birds.  Bodiart  explains  it 
noctua  (owl).  Gesenius  suggests  the  pelican.  The^e 
conjectures  cannot  be  admitted  as  satisfactory,  the 
owl  and  pelican  being  both  distinctly  expressed  else- 
where in  the  catalogue.  Nor  is  the  A.  V.  trw\%U- 
tion  likely  to  \»  «»nc«ci.    tVMfe  t«Q!\!«:\t^^  ^^  ^^ 
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[.XX.,  "pnrphyiio"  aod  "  ibis."  »i*  either  of  them 

move  probiblc.     Neither  of  these  binis  iwcuni  »lss- 

whcre  in  Ihe  catalogue,  both  would  be  femiliar  to 

reiideutu  in  EgJ'pt,  and  the  orJKiiull 

to  Honie  water-fowl,     Tlop^vpiu 

(quorum,  Bp.,  th»  purple  water-hen,  is  ment 

diH'ribeil  by  AlhenaeuB.  It  it  allied  to  our 
crake  and  wnter-hnl,  nnd  b  tlia  largat  and 
hwitirulofthefarailv/^af/uto.  It  frequRiti  ms 

abmidant  in  Lower  l':gypl. 

Swouing-,     [Oath  .J 

BWWt,  Bloodj.  One  of  the  phyiical  pheno 
Bttendiiig  our  Lord's  sgonj-  in  the  garden  of  i 
Kmane  is  described  by  St.  Luke  firii.  44, : 

blood  tailing  down  )o  the  ground."  The  genui 
of  Ihii  tei-se  and  of  Ihe  preceding  hat  beoi  douoieu, 
hut  is  now  generally  acknowlali^.  Of  this  ma- 
Indy,  known  in  medical  Kience  by  the  term  dia- 
ptdtsia,  there  haTe  been  examples  iccoided  both  in 
andent  and  modem  limei.  Arittotle  waa  uwaie  of 
it.  The  (BUM  assigned  u  genenlly  violent  roenlnl 
emotion.  Dr,  Uilllugen  {Ctiriosilia  »f  Medical 
Exptrieiux,  p.  4BB,  2nd  ed,)  giies  the  fallowing 
ei[riiu)ntion  of  the  phenomenon:  "  It  is  probable 
that  thia  strange  disorder  arises  from  n  violent  com- 
motion of  the  nervoni  system,  toming  the  si 

Ihe  red  particlM  into  the  cutaneous  eicretorii 

mere  relaiatioo  of  the  tibres  could 

•0  powerful  &  lendsioD.      It  raaj 

cases   of  eitreme  debility,   in   eooneiiaa   with 

tlimncr  condition  of  the  blood."     Secenl  o 

so   called    bloody   sweat  ore   rrpoit^'d.     There  ii 

still,    however,    wnnted   a   well-nutheiilioileil    in- 

alance   in    moilem  time*,  ohserred   with  all   the 

cnre  and   altested  by  all    tjie   einctnea  of  Liter 

Bwins  (ttti.  Miiir).  (1.)  The  Hesh  of  swine 
was  Ibrbidden  as  food  br  the  Lavitieal  law  ( [.ev.  li. 
7  i  Deu(.  ><T.  8| ;  the  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  as 
n  nation  had  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  Is.  Iit,  4, 
and  S  Mace.  tI.  IB,  Ifl,  Swine's  flesh  was  for- 
bidden (o  the  Egyptian  priesta.  The  Arabians  also 
wete  disallowed  the  use  of  it.     No  other 
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e  lice 


of  Hyn 


I 
12.)  The  win  liar  .if  :k     1 
5mjm.;-.i«l,.ili     I 
foedy  pait^  ir  Pi- 


«OBi  (P( 

i4  frequently  met'  with  in  the  n 
letine.  MpeciallT  in  Mount  Tabor. 

Sword.    [Aus.] 

S70Mlilie-nM  is  mentioned  once  cnlr,  lil. 
in  Luke  ivii.  6.  There  is  no  renOB  to  Mt 
rhnt  the  syuunine  b  distinct  fitun  the  tyiantni 
ihe  snme  evangelist  (xlt.  4).  The  sTcwnine  iitir 
ninlberry-tnie  {IKorus).  Both  black  and  v'Ur 
inulbcrry-tree^  an  common  io  Sjiia  and  PiltOH, 


I  aUuin  fmc 
in  the  Inw  of  Moses  bej'ond  the  general  one  which 
forbade  any  of  the  mnmfflalia  na  food  which  did 
not   liteinlly  fullil  the  terms  of  the  definition  of 

fij-rteil  ruminant.  It  is,  however,  protnble  thai 
dietelical  considerations  may  hare  influenced  Moaei 
iu  his  prohibition  of  swine's  tiesh;  it  is  geneni]l<r 
bfliered  that  its  use  in  hot  countiiee  la  liable 
to  Induce  cutaoeoua  disordeia;  hence  in  a  people 
liable  to  leprosy  the  necessity  fi>r  the  obeerrancs 
of  n  strict  rule.  Although  the  Jews  did  not 
breed  swine,  during  the  gmter  period  of  their  ei- 
islence  as  a  nation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  heathen  nations  of  FaleMine  used  the  fltth  as 
food.  At  the  time  of  our  Lord'i  ministry  it  wonid 
appear  that  the  Jews  occasionally  violated  the  law 
o(  JloKS  with  respect  Io  swine's  flesh.  Whether 
"Iha  herd  of  swine"  into  which  the  derils  ware 
allowed  Io  enter  (Malt.  Tiii.  32  ;  Mark  *.  13)  were 
•Jie  pioperty  of  ttie  Jewish  or  Gentile  inhabitants 
n{  (iadnni  do«i  not  ay^iear  trorn  &e  iacn&  i,t,\~ 
rative }  but  tta«l  tlw  fnctice  at  ^te^\t>%  v*i'\&k  & 


(H«b.  Aikm&I,).     The  Hekmnri 
iKciirs  in  the  0.  T.  only  in  (ha  pluial  fam  ss 
.ind    once  fem..  Is.  luriii.  47.     The  tm  G« 
words  ocmr  only  once  each  in  the  N.  T.  (Lota  ir 
<),  lii,  4).     Although  it  may  be  admitted  Unii 
.■^Hamint  is   properly,  and    in  Lake  nii.  8,  4i 
Milberrg,  and  Ihe  SfCamort  the  /S^™"*^"   1 
.•iycMnore-fig  ( Fkut  Ssmmorta),  yet  the  litH ■    I 
(lie  tree  generally  referred  to  in  -he  0.  T„«d(sW    I 
!iT  the  Sept.  tycanme,  as  1  K.  i.  ST ;  1  Chr.  nrii.    I 
ii;  Ps.  liiTiii.47  ;  Am.rii.  14.     The  ^nHrr, 
i>r  Fiy-mniberry,  is  in   Egypt  and  PalestiBe  ■  Im 
of  great  importann  and  Ttrj  Eatenaire  nt.   It 
:iltains  Ihesiieof  awalQut-ti«e,hB  wide-eptrafi^ 
bnincbca,  and  aflbnls  a  ddightful  Aide.    Oattii 
iccount  it  is  frequently  plmtcd  by  the  wajti** 
Its  laam  are  henrt-ahaped,  downy  <n  the  lair 
.>ide,  and  (ngrnot.     The  &ait  grows  dinBly  fi* 
Ihe  trunk  itself  on  little  sprigs,  and  in  dnstets  lb 
the  grape.     To  make  It  eafcihle,  e«h  ftnil,  ttrte  m 
lour  dnys  before  gathmng,  most,  it  is  aid,  be  jaf 
lured  wllh  a  sharp  instmtnsit  or  the  fafa-^A 
This  was  the  original  employment  of  the  jafM, 
.imos,  at  he  sap  rli,  14.     So  gmX  w»s  (he  nta 
iif  these  trees,  that  David  appointed  fix-lbtn  iaU 
Iciofrilom  a  spednl  oreraeer,  ■■  he  did  (br  the  dln» 
l^^S^T-1■v■n^.  2B)S  and  it  is  n     "       '  "' 
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viJLiig«  like  *Ajkat  uuv^n  much  more  nppi'opn- 
ittly  Id  the  aaati  dcamptioa  of  6(.  John  thin  » 
Ini^  md  w  THMnble  ■  plus  u  Sbechtm.  Oa 
the  otbn'  hand  thsra  ii  in  atfmoligieil  difficult^r 
in  the  mj  of  thia  idtntifiaitioa.  'J*kr  li«git» 
with  the  letter  '^n,  whkh  Sjcbar  does  not  ippesr 
to  have  coatnined. 


tine.  It  ocean  in  Acts  vii.  16  oat;.  Tha  nuiu 
intemt  of  the  [Miaagt  mtt  on  iti  contiinii^  two 
of  tboK  numeroiu  (nd  (ingulir  Tiriitioiu  from  the 
tuij  hiiloiy,  at  told  in  the  Paitaleuch,  with  which 
the  (peecfa  of  St.  Stephen  aboondi.  A  hutard  nui- 
aUoo  of  the  n*nie  of  Sachem,  *it.  SiOOEM,  ii  fmiad, 

Br'elwnlt*,  Oie,  in  Jud.  t.  16. 

^lu  =  Ji:[!ii:L3(IEid.  i.  8;  ernnp.  SChr. 


-.8). 


1  of  EgTpl  ot 


■,  theby-Bame  Syihnr." 
!)  a  nicliiuinie  a  foand 
le  Talmud.     But,  piTii 


.  Cliriatiui  iinditloa  diicriminiiles  She. 
ifchar.     Eusehiiu  (Onamatl.)  saji  tlint 

in  fmct  of  the  dty  of  Neflpotia ;  and. 
>.  lir  hr  the  aide  of  Lnia.'wbidi  wi»  Ihm 
Ne«j»li«.  STiJiem,  on  the  other  hand, 
>  the  Kuburbi  sfNeapolU  \>y  the  tomb 

The  Buiirdesni  Pil^riim  desmbei  Se- 

the  foot  of  the  ntountun,  and  u  can- 
'ph'i  monnmeat  anil  plot  of  ground. 

proceHis  to  any  that  a  thoimand  ]■.!(  •'-• 

— '-~  '  m  an  indepetident  place  »  "' 


rillaga  I 


t  the 


t  of  tl 


Eiekiel  ipeaka  of  the  deaolation  of  Egypt  " 
Migdol  toSereneh.even  unto  the  border  of  Cuah" 
(nil.  10),  and  of  ita  people  bein|[  ilaia  "&«m 
Higdol  to  Senneh"  (iii.  6).  Higdol  waa  on 
the  eutern  border,  and  Sereneh  ii  thus  rightly 
identilied  with  the  town  oTSyenc,  which  wm  always 
the  but  town  of  Egypt  on  the  aoatb,  though  at 

Egyptian   name   is  SUN.     The  modem   town  is 
ali^tly  to  the  north  of  the  old  ate 

Bjntgi^iU.  It  may  be  well  to  nola  at  the 
outset  thepoinit  of  contact  between  the  hittory  and 
ritual  oftbe  >yna|!:ogu«  of  the  Jewa,  and  the  bets 
to  which  the  inquiries  of  the  Biblical  atudoit  nr* 
piincipally  directed.  (1-)  l^'f  <»Mt  lu  a>  the 
grot  charaelcriitic  inalitutioa  of  the  later  phaie 
of  Jodaiam.  (2.)  We  cannot  eeparala  them  from 
the  moat  intimate  cooKiioo  with  oar  Locd'i  life 
and  niinisti7.  In  them  He  vonhipped  in  Hia 
youth,  and  in  Ui>  manhood.  Tbey  weie  the  tccDB 
of  no  amall  portion  of  Hia  work.  (A.)  Thei«  ara 
I  the  queationa,  leading  ui  bock  to  a  remoter  past :  In 
,  what  did  the  worship  of  the  aynagogue  orieinate  ? 
what  type  waa  it  Intended  to  rtpradunf  what 
cnstoma,  alike  in  nature,  if  not  in  name,  aetred  a* 
I  the  ttarting-point  for  it?  (1.)  The  synagogue, 
I  with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  was  connected  with  the 
fatun  aa  well  aa  with  the  pnit  It  waa  the  order 
I  with  whidi  the  fiiat  Cbriitlan  believers  wen  most 
,  familiar.  Wdely  divsgent  as  the  two  words  and 
.  the  things  tbay  repreasiled  aflerwaiila  bKsme,  the 
Ecdesia  had  its  stwting-point  in  the  Synagogue. 
Keeping  these  points  in  view,  it  ranains  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  more  formal 
,mam.er.-l.  A"™*.— (I.)  The  Aramaic  «iuiTa. 
.lent  f*nalUa  first  appean  in  the  Targum  of 
Oiikeloi  aa  a  substitute  for  Heb.  'Ui/t  (=  con- 
I  gregation)  in  tha  Pentatendi.  The  more  preoar 
j  local  designation  (Bith  ha-Cntttth  =  House  of 
!  gathering^  belongs  to  a  yM  later  date.  (2.)  The 
word  nnyarytt,  not  unknown  In  daaucal  Onck, 
bocama  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hellenists.  It 
appears  in  the  LXX.  aa  the  tnnitation  of  not  leas 
than  twenty-one  Uebnw  word*  in  whidi  the  kka 
of  a  gatheriog  is  implied.  In  the  hooks  of  the  Apo- 
CTTpha  the  word,  as  in  thoaa  of  the  O.  T.,  retains 
ill  general  mauing,  and  i*  not  used  spedfiolly  for 
any  recognised  place  of  worship.  In  the  K.  T., 
howBTer,  the  loal  meanmg  is  the  donunuA  «n> 
Sametimei  tlia  notd  \x  v/^A  Ui  <Ct>a,  \xte(i.v^ 
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I.XX.,  "porphjiio"  and  "  iliis,"  si-efithiiof  (liMn  ' 
nioi-e  probable.  KelUier  of  ihtae  bii-d)  orciirs  flsr- 
whrrt  in  the  mlnlogue,  bnlh  would  be  tkiniliar  to 

lo  Kime  water-fawl.  Tiop^Bplur,  porphyno  anli- 
qituTHtat  Bp.,  thf  piirple  vat«r-heD,  Ih  tneptionfJ 
bT  Ai-ialotte,  Aristophane,  Plinv,  and  more  fiillv 
a'wribed  b;  Athenaeus.  It  i>  allied  to  onr  coiti- 
ciiike  and  water-lkea,  and  it,  the  largest  jind  mrwt 
hralitinilofthelaniiljifaf/iitiM.  It  frequents  Duinhes 
and  tbe  sed^  by  the  Ijiuiks  of  riven  in  all  the 
miinlriei  bonifring  nn  the  Meditnmnenn,  and  is 
abundant  in  Lower  Egypt. 

SWMling,    [Oath.] 

Sweat,  Bloody.  One  of  the  phvgiiail  phmnmeiia 
altendii^g  our  Lord's  agony  m  the  gardcu  of  <ieih- 
■emane  ii  described  bj  St.  Luke  (uii.  44| :  "  Hia 
nweat  was  as  it  were  gr«t  Jropi  flit,  clots)  of 
blood  falliogdovnto  the  ground.'*  The  genaiDeaeaa 
of  this  veiH  and  of  Ibe  preceding  has  li«i  doubted, 
but  is  now  generally  acknowlel^.  Of  this  ms- 
hidy,  known  in  medical  science  by  the  term  du- 
ptdeiia,  there  hsTe  been  eiamplea  recorded  both  in 
ancient  and  niodem  times,  Aristotle  was  aware  ol 
it.  The  cause  nnigaed  is  generally  Tiolent  mental 
emotion.  Dr.  Millingen  (Ciriaiiiiit  of  Medical 
Eiperienct,  p.  489,  2nd  ed.)  gires  the  fijilowing 
eiplanation  of  the     ' 
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3  from  a  violent  oo 


mntion  of  the  nenroui  sTstem,  tmning  the  sti 
of  blood  out  of  their  nntDial  courae,  and  forcing 
the  red  partjclw  into  the  cutaneous  eicretories.  A 
mere  relaxation  of  the  librea  could  not  produce 
so  jiowerful  a  revulsion.  It  rosy  also  arise  in 
ctsei  of  eitrente  detnlity,  in  coDoeiloi]  with  ■ 
thinner  condition  of  the  blood."  Several  cases  of 
to  called  bloody  sweat  are  reportol.  Then  is 
still,  however,  wanted  a  well-nutlienticated  in- 
stance in  modem  timea,  observed  with  all  the 
raie  and   altesled  by  all    tjie   eiactness  of  liter 

Swine  (l[eb.r^;{r).  (I.)  The  Hesh  of  swine 
was  forbidden  »  food  bv  the  Lei*iticil  laic  ([.ev.  ii. 
T ;  Deut.  lir,  8) ;  the  sbhon«ace  which  the  Jews  ai 
fl  nation  had  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  Is.  liv.  4, 
and  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  19.  Swine's  flesh  wna  for- 
bidden to  the  l^yptian  priests.  The  Arabians  also 
were  disallowed  the  ''        "" 


>  aUtain  froc 


IS  givei 


l1  one  which 

forbade  any  of  the  mammalia  as  food  which  did 
not  laterally  fulfil  the  Urmi  of  the  definition  of 
n  "  clean  animal,"  vii.  tliat  it  wa»  lo  be  a  oloven- 


n  hot  e 


I   liable 


liable  lo  leprosy  the  necessity  fiir  the  observance 
of  a  strict  rule.  Although  the  Jews  did  not 
brerd  swine,  during  the  greater  period  of  their  ei- 
isd-noe  ns  a  nation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  heathen  nations  of  I'aleitine  Qsed  the  fleah  ss 
food.  At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  it  would 
appear  that  the  Jews  occasionally  violated  the  Uw 
01  Moses  with  respect  to  swine's  fleth.  Whether 
nto  which  the  devils  were 


rr  (Matt 


12;  Marl 


■,  13)  w 


tlic  property  o{  tiie  Jewiih  nc  Oentile  inhnbita 
of  (ladam  docs  not  sppeai  {mm  V'he  ncni,  i 
nitJT*;  but  lluA  tbe  {ncttee  ot  ^jte^in'^ni'm 


STOUnon  (Hab.  gAfhniU).  The  Rstitvv*' 
nccurs  in  the  0.  T.  only  m  the  plural  tsni  ""t 
iml  once  fern..  Is.  liiviii.  47.  Tbe  Iws  '^IK^ 
xonlsoccoronlyoDccnchinthe^.T.  (toki  n 
<},  til.  4).  AlUiough  it  may  be  ailmitled  tbsiiW 
SucamiM  is  properly,  and  in  Lnke  wii.  6,  fc 
Mulberry,  and  the  ^ncamore  the  /t^-mtdhnTt.a  I 
Svcaraore-fig  (Ftnu  Sysomoms),  yet  the  Ul"k  I 
ihetreegenenillyrefenedtoin*beO.T„»disI«  | 
Sv  the  Sept.  s^coaww,  as  I  K.  x.  27 ;  I  Chr.  uni- 
j'S ;  Ps.  liiriii.  47  ;  Am.  rii.  14.  The  jynwr, 
-.r  Fig-truUberry,  is  hi  Egypt  and  FtlotiH  >  m 
f(  great  importance  and  very  eitnisive  me.  " 
ittnins  the  siia  of  a  walnnt'tTfc,  has  wide-spraii^ 
Iminches,  and  affords  a  delightful  shade.  Ollu 
iccount  it  in  frequently  {Juited  by  the  winiJK 
Its  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  downy  «■  Uw  iiafc 
■  ide.  and  (ragnuit.  The  frnit  gniws  direitly  &■ 
he  trunk  itself  m  little  sprigs,  and  is  dvten  B> 
he  gi-ape.  To  make  it  eafcible,  each  fruit,  tkiw  « 
iiur  days  before  gatbmng.  muit,  it  is  taid,  ke  yaaf 
ored  with  a  sharp  inatrument  ir  tbe  fia^^u  sJ 
I'fais  was  the  original  employment  of  tbe  ftifM 
Amos,  at  he  savs  vil.  14.  tio  gnat  wn  tbe  nbt 
if  thme  tnet,  that  David  appointed  for  Ibnn  b  lis 
.-inpdom  a  tpecinl  oveneer,  at  he  did  fi*'  the  sli" 
>\V^.  uvvi.  28V;  and  it  ii  mottiAaad  aimtit 


BYORAB 

ttrojfd   by  htilstjMiM  (I't.   Iiiviii. 


vxLli^  Lik«  Aifiar  uiawen  much  mmi!  appiopn- 
it^lf  to  tbe  cuiud  dsBTiption  of  St.  John  tiuui  to 
kirge  utd  •>>  Tenciable  ■  pUce  ■•  SbKhnn.  Od 
the  othvr  liuid  than  it  wi  «triiul(«iCBl  difficulty 


A  place  nwned  onlf  in  John  it.  b. 
Ill  "  1  vity  or  Smmuia  called  Sjch: 

either  a  lUTue  Hppli«d  to  the  tawi 
r  it  wu  in  iDdepcodsiit  plnce.     I. 
«  AltenuitiTeA  is  now  almost  u 
words  of  Dr.  Robii 


'  till  hatml  whicb 


liitedlx 


ong  th< 


be  Sanuirituii,  nud 

mon  jwopic,  the  hy-i 
rrer,  ofsuLha  uickn 
(iims  or  the  Tidmui 
>  well  HiH  tliea,  wh 
uxa  of  the  yUleJ  o{  Sablui,  Shedum 

it  must  hurt  been  mon  than  a  mile  orT. 
tCliiittian  tradition  diammioala  Khi-- 
Sjchar.  EumUui  (Onomiul.)  mjt  thnt 
1  in  front  of  the  dty  of  Nmpolls ;  «qJ, 
It  Uj  br  thesideof  Lu»,-which  was  th(« 
Nenpolis.  Sychem,  on  the  other  hnnJ, 
n  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis  by  the  tomb 
The  Baurdenui  Pilgrim  describes  Sc~ 


the  : 


t(  the  mouDtjUD,  and  a 


nt  and  plot 

of   glOllLd 

piTxwds  to  say  thai  a  th 

usandpa<«, 

he  place  call 

i  Sxch.,.. 

.  In  fevour 

nving  been  an 

pbice  is  the 

Tillage  lumed 

miliar  still 

to  hare  cootaine 

Br'elMOi.  Th*  Greek  ronn  of  the  woid  Shcdieni, 
the  name  of  tbe  welt-kiiown  dty  of  Cestnl  Pala- 
tine. It  occurs  in  Acts  Tii.  16  only.  Tbe  main 
hilei-eet  of  the  paisnge  rests  on  its  containing  two 
of  thoM  nnmerou*  and  singular  nriations  ffoin  the 
mrly  history,  si  tsid  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  which 
the  (peech  of  St.  Stephen  ibDundt.  A  bustard  rart- 
stion  ofthe  name  of  Sycbem,  Til.  SlOHEli,  is  found, 
nnd  its  people  are  mentioned  as — 

Br'ehamlte,  the,  in  Jud.  t.  le. 

MjtlloM  ^  Jehikl  3  (1  Ead.  i.  S ;  comp.  3  Chr, 
air.  8). 

■jB'ae,  J 

tkekiel  speaks  of  the  desolati 
Migdol  to  Sereneh,  e^-en  unto  the  Domer  ot  ijusb  " 
{xjii.  10),  and  of  its  people  being  slain  "froiD 
Higtiol  to  Sereueh"  (xix.  6).  Migdol  was  on 
tbe  eastern  border,  and  SeTeneh  is  thus  rightly 
identitied  with  the  town  ofSyene,  which  was  always 
the  last  town  of  Egypt  on  the  south,  though  at 

tigyptien   name   Is  SU.V.     The  modem   town  is 
sli^tly  to  the  north  of  the  oH  site. 

Byaagopui  It  may  bt  well  to  note  at  tbe 
outset  Ihep^Rtl  of  contact  between  the  history  and 
ritual  of  the  eyna);agues  of  tbe  Jews,  and  the  bets 
to  which  tbe  inquiries  of  the  Biblical  student  are 
prindpaliy  directed,  (l.)  They  meet  us  as  the 
groit  chajacteristic  institution  of  the  later  phase 
of  Judaism,  (2.)  We  csnuot  separate  them  from 
tbe  most  intimate  eouaeiioa  with  our  Lord's  lifir 
and  miuialry.  In  them  He  worshipped  in  His 
youth,  and  io  His  manhood.  They  vreie  the  scenes 
of  DO  small  portion  of  His  work.  (S.)  Then  am 
the  questions,  leading  us  back  to  a  remoto-  past  i  In 
what  did  tbe  worship  of  the  synagogue  originate  ? 
lolJy  what  type  was  it  intended  to  repniduct?  what 
onstoDU,  alike  in  nature,  if  not  in  name,  serred  as 
I  the  Hartir^pdnt  for  it?  (4.)  The  synagogoe, 
I  with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  was  connected  with  th» 
future  aa  well  as  with  the  piist.  It  was  the  order 
I  with  whidi  the  fint  Christian  btliereis  were  most 
{  bmiliar.  Widely  dJTeifent  as  tbe  two  words  and 
,  the  things  they  represented  afterwards  becsme,  ths 
Ecdesia  bad  its  starting-point  in  the  Synagtfoe. 
Keeping  thae  points  in  Tiew,  it  remaiDs  to  deal 
wiu  the  subject  in  a  somewbat  more  torinal 
manner.— I.  Jfame. — (1.)  Tbe  Aramaic  equiva- 
lent ct/iitMa  first  appears  in  tbe  Targum  of 
Oiikelos  as  a  snbstitnte  for  Beb.  'tdih  (=  oon- 
gnption)  Id  tbe  Penlalendi.  The  more  predae 
local  designatioa  {Btlli  An-CsiuortA  =  Houee  of 
gathering^  belongs  to  a  yat  later  dale.  (S.)  Tbe 
word  vuruyrri,  not  nnkoown  In  claasital  Qitek, 
became  pnminent  in  that  of  tbe  Hellenists.  It 
appears  in  tbe  LXX.  as  the  tranalatioo  of  not  less 
thau  twenly-ono  Hebmr  words  in  whidi  the  idea 
of  a  gathering  is  impliaL  In  the  books  of  tbe  Apo- 
crypu  the  word,  as  in  those  of  the  0.  T.,  ret^dns 
its  general  meaning,  and  is  not  used  spedlieaUy  for 
place  of  worship,     ia  the  K.  T. 


.the  L 


«  tbe  d 


Somttimei  tba  %Md  U  a^e&  -it,  *^  \ciaa&^ 
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l.XX.,  "porphyrio"  and  "  ifcis,"  sittitlierof  thmi ' 

where  in  tlie  mtaloguf,  both  would  be  CiinilU-ir  lo 

to  game  nater-fb«l.  nop^vpiur,  porphyrio  ariti- 
ijunriini.  Bp.,  Ihf  purple  w»t*i-h«i,  in  mentioned 
by  AriEtolle,  Aiittsphuies,  Pliny,  ind  more  fully 
deuribol  by  Athenaeus.  It  !■  allied  to  our  com- 
ci-nke  and  HnUr-heD.  and  b  th»  Inrgst  and  mtnt 
h-niitirulDrthe&rmlyiZa/'iiag.  ltfi«|uaUinnnhn< 
and  the  sedge  by  the  bnnki  cf  riven  in  all  (he 
roimlrin  borderiog  on  the  Meditei-nuunn,  nnd  l> 
nbiuiilant  in  Lower  l^pt. 

Bwraring,    [Oath.] 

Swot,  Bloody.  One  of  the  phpical  phenomena 
attending  our  Lard':  agony  in  the  gardeu  ef  Geth- 
■emine  ii  deKribed  by  St.  Lnke  (iiii.  44j  -.  "  Hii 
iweat  wm  as  it  weic  ^r«t  inja  (lit.  clott)  of 
blood  falliiii;  down  to  the  giound."  The  genuineaes* 
of  this  Tei'se  and  of  the  preceding  has  been  doubted  ^ 
but  is  now  ^islly  Bcknowle<l|Kd.  Of  this  ma- 
lady, known  in  mtdioil  science  by  the  term  du- 
ptdesa,  there  hare  been  eiamplea  ncoided  both  ui 
ancient  and  modem  times  Arutotle  Kaa  awaie  ot 
it.  The  eaose  arai^iied  u  generally  violent  mental 
emotion.  Dr.  Millingen  (^Canatitie$  of  Meiaal 
EzpcrUnct,  p.  489,  2Dd  rd  )  i;iTe9  llie  foliowmG 
eiplonation  of  the  pbenoRieoon  "  It  i>  probible 
that  this  stniDge  disorder  arues  fiom  n  \  loleut  com- 
motion  of  the  neryoui  syjitem,  tnming  the  rtreami 
ol'  blood  out  of  their  natnisl  course,  nnd  fortitu; 
the  rcf  paitjcki  into  the  cutaneous  eicretones  A 
"  n  of  the  librei  could  not  pioducc 


list  nmonpt  s 


f  Hrr. 


)werful  I 


i  by  a 


ftro  reports 
.   welUutlienti 
obserred   wit! 


Swine  flleh-rfdilr).  {!.)  The  HeiJiof  s« 
waa  fuihidilen  aa  food  by  the  Le\-itictil  Uw  (Lev. 
7;  Deut.  lir,  8);  the  nbhoireoce  which  the  Jews 
n  nation  hud  of  it  may  be  inferred  fium  Is.  lir. 
and  2  Hacc.  vi.  U,  19.  Swine's  tlesh  was  f 
bidden  to  the  P^yption  priala.  The  Ambinna  a 
were  diallDW«d  the  use  of  it.     No  other  n 


of  Mos. 


beyon 


'*  3esh  il  give 


brliered  (hat  it*  ok  in  hot  countriea  b  liable 
to  induce  culaneoui  disorders;  hence  in  ■  people 
liable  to  leprosy  the  necessitT  for  the  obserrance 
of  a  strict  rule.  Althonph  the  Jews  did  not 
bretJ  swine,  during  the  greater  period  of  their  ei- 
islenre  ns  a  nation,  the™  cnn  be  little  donbl  that 
the  henlhen  nations  of  Paleitine  nied  the  flab  as 
food.  At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  miniatry  it  would 
nppmr  that  the  Jewa  occasionally  violated  the  law 
ot  Mosea  with  respect  to  iwine's  flesh.  Whether 
"  the  herd  of  swine"  into  which  the  darili  wera 
allowed  to  enter  {Matt.  riii.  33 ;  Mnrk  t.  13)  were 
llie  pmperty  of  Uie  ]ewiih  oi  Gentile  inhabit/in" 
of  fiadnra  does  not  ap^wK  fiom  ftw  acifA 


porcum  alere  lioret."     (2.)  The  wild  btar  i.f  Tw     j 

I!  freqiienllT  met  with  in  the  woodv  putt  H  P>-     ' 
k«tine.  etpeclaDr  in  Mount  Tabor. 

Sword.    [Aug.] 

SjMmlne-TlM  is  mentioned  od»  only,  iii. 
in  Luke  irii.  6.  There  ia  m  nmoa  to  iein 
t lint  the  gyiMniiK  i>  dittinct  fTam  th«i)ramn>^ 
the  same  evan^liat  (lii.  4^.  The  sTcauiBe  iilk 
mu)lien7-tr«  (Jfwws).  Both  blaifc  Mid  -^ 
mulbuiry-treK-  niT  cimiraon  In  Syrin  and  PaWw- 


(Hab.  ahikmAh).     The  Hehitiori 
nonirs  ID  the  O,  T.  only  in  the  plunl  fang  SK 
:iml    once  fem..  Is.  liiviii.  47.     The  two  Gwl 
■vords  occur  only  once  each  in  the  N.  T.  (Loh  tri 
i;,  lii.  4).     Although  It  may  be  «dmitt«d  tte* 
Ajramint  is   properly,  and   in   Luke  irii.  G,  ik    I 
Matherry,  and  the  Syeomnre  the  JV^maHmy,"    I 
■^i-uimow-fig  (fiCTU  Sscomona),  yw  the  IrtWii    I 
llie  treegenerallyreftmdtoin'heO.T^asdaW    I 
l>T  the  Sept.  lycomiM,  as  1  K.  i.  27 ;  1  Chr.  an-    I 
j8;  P».liiTiii.+7[  Am.rn.  14.     The  £y™-B,    I 
■ir  Fig-malberry,  ia  in  Egypt  u>d  Falertio*  t » 
"f  great  importjmce  and  Tsy  eitnuive  me.   h 
nitains  the  siu  ofa  walDBt-trre,  has  wida^pmA^ 
linindies,  and  afPonls  a  deli^tful  dude.    Oa  til 
account  it  ia  frequently  jdutcd  by  the  wijste 
Its  iemra  lie  heart-shaped,  downy  oa  the  tale 
-ide,  and  ftagmnt.     The  frt^t  gww»  dirWJy  S* 
the  trunk  itaelfon  little  aprigt,  and  In  dvfcn  Bi 
I  he  gi-npe.     To  make  it  eaLible,  («:h  fi-git,  thn*  it 
Inur  dnys  before  gatbering.  mn*t,  it  is  aid,  k*  lov- 
tured  with  a  sharp  inilnimeDt  ir  th«  fiiiitii  ari 
This  waa  the  raiginal  employment  of  (he  fnpiiC 
Amos,  at  he  says  vil.  14.     So  gnmt  wb  the  niv 
if  theae  tires,  that  DsTid  appointed  fin- thtm  is  to 
kingdom  K  special  oreneer,  ai  he  did  fi«'  IbeoTit* 


Atj^i.  t:iaaUM^ttaat  ha  inr 


8YCH&B 

«  dntiovdl   by  luuktoaes  (I'i,   Ui' 


L9  an  tndefCDdeDt  plsu. 


reinll)' 


,     In  tli(  Bords  gf  Dr.  Rohin-wn, 
of  the  hjitrai  obich  eiiiUd  betwem  thi 

i  the  Saronriuuu,  and  in  BlIusiDn  to  tbeii 
the  toira  of  Sichna  iweirE'l.  unong  tfai 

Dmamii  people,  the  by-nnme  Sythar.""     N< 

'irgumi  or  Ihe  Talmud.  KuC.  ptesumln^ 
ih'i  ncll  wai  then,  where  it  »  Don  ihown 
DbBDce  of  the  vaUef  of  Xablui,  Shechen 
E  too  ditliiDt  to  uuwer  to  the  woidi  of  St 
ict  it  must  Usre  been  nare  thuii  n  mile  ntT 
liat  Chni 


Ji  {Onamaal.)  mfs  thnt 
m  in  Inint  of  the  dtj  of  Nenpolis;  and, 
>t  it  lay  br  the  side  of  Liuii,'vbii:h  iras  Ihj  ee 
m  Neapoli^.  Sjchem,  on  the  other  hnnd. 
1  in  the  nubarb*  ofNmpolij  by  the  tomb 
k.  The  BoiirdKiiii  Piljiim  desrjrLcs  Se- 
at the  fiwt  of  tha  nwunlHin,  and  aa  can- 

■as  the  pliicc  cnllol  Syihsi-.  'J.  In  tivour 
IT  bariDg  been  on  independent  place  ia  tbe 
.  a  village  named  'AiAar  atiU  eiists  at  the 
■t  foot  ol'  El»l,  abmit  Dortb^eaat  of  Uu 
JtCDb,  tai  about  italt  a  mile  from  iC    A 
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I  rilla^  like  'Altar  aasirtn  tnucii  more  nppi-opii- 
ately  to  the  caiual  deacription  of  St.  John  than  k> 
Ini^  and  »  Teneiable  a  place  u  Sbechem.  On 
the  other  hand  them  ia  an  atjmolapeal  diflieuUr 
in  the  way  of  this  identifjeatioo.  'Jtkar  begii» 
with  the  letter  'Aih,  (rblch  Sychar  doa  not  appear 

t^glma.    TheGreek  fomarthcvDrd  Sbediem, 

the  uiune  of  the  well-known  city  of  Central  Pales- 
tine. It  Dccun  in  Acta  vii.  16  only.  Tha  main 
iniereit  of  the  paraagi  reati  on  iti  contaiuii^  two 
of  thoK  numeraui  and  (iogular  TRriatiotu  fmm  ths 
ml  J  hiitory,  ai  told  in  Ihe  FantaEench,  with  which 
the  tpeecfa  ofSt.  Stephen  abonnda.  A  baatnrd  ran- 
alien  of  tlw  name  orSycbem,  ria.  8iOBEM,H  fixind, 
nud  it!  people  are  mentioned  aa — 

Br'chuaiU,  tha,  in  Jud.  t.  IB. 

I^lu  =  Jehiu.  3  (t  Eld.  I.  8;  comp.  2Chr. 
I«T.  8). 

BT*^,  properly  Seveneh,  a  town  of  l^gypt  on 
(he  frontier  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia.  The  prophet 
Eaekiel  apcaki  of.  the  desolation  of  Egypt  '*froiD 
Migdol  to  Sereneh,  even  unto  the  bolder  of  Cuih  " 
(iiii.  10),  and  of  iU  people  being  tlain  "front 
Uigdol  to  Sereneh"  (ui.  6).  Migdol  waa  OD 
the  eajtetn  border,  and  Sereneh  ia  thus  rightly 
identitied  with  the  town  ofSyene,  which  woi  alwayx 
the  laat  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Math,  though  at 
one  time  included  in  the  dodi*  Nubii.  Iia  audent 
Egyptian  tami  i>  SU.V.  The  nndnn  loan  ii 
alightly  to  the  north  of  the  old  site. 

Sfnagoglia.  It  mny  be  well  to  note  at  tbe 
ontaet  Ibepointi  of  contact  betweeu  the  biitorr  and 
ritual  of  the  ayni^iogun  of  the  Jewi,  and  the  facts 
to  which  the  iuquirieii  of  the  Biblual  itudent  are 
principally  directed.  (1.^  They  meet  Hi  ai  the 
great  characteriitic  inatitutlon  of  the  Inter  phaie 
of  Jodaism.  (2.)  We  OJiaol  wparat*  them  from 
Um  moat  intimate  oxineiion  with  our  Lord'a  lift- 
aod  miniitiy.  In  them  He  wonhipprd  in  Hia 
youth,  and  in  Hla  manhood.  They  wei*  the  acenei 
of  no  small  portion  of  Hia  work.  (^3.)  Then  an 
the  queationa,  leading  ua  back  t«  a  remoter  pait :  In 
what  did  the  worahip  of  the  nyn^ogne  originate? 
what  type  was  it  intended  to  reproduce  ?  what 
cnatomi,  alike  in  nature,  if  not  in  name,  aerred  u 
the  atarting-point  for  it?  (4.)  The  synagague, 
with  all  that  beloDgad  to  it,  waa  connected  with  lb» 
futuiv  aa  well  as  with  the  put.  It  wai  (he  order 
arith  which  the  fiiat  Christian  belleven  wei-e  most 
bmiliar.  Widely  dirergent  u  the  two  words  and 
tha  thing*  they  repreaenled  aflerwnnla  became,  the- 
Ecdeaia  had  its  ■tnrting'point  in  the  Synagogue. 
Kicpi^  theae  points  m  Tiew,  it  remains  to  deal 
with   the    subject   In    a   somewhat    more   formal 

lent  caniaAfa  Gnt  appear*  in  the  Taq 
Onkeloa  a>  a  sobalitule  for  U 
gngation)  in  tha  Pentaleucfa. 
local  dnignatim  {Siih  ka-Cmetrti  =  House  of 
pthering;^  belongs  to  a  yat  later  date.  (3.)  The 
word  rurarfiyi,  not  unknown  In  claaaiail  Gnek, 
bacame  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hellenists.  It 
appears  in  the  LXX.  as  tha  traoalation  of  not  less 
than  twenty-one  Hebrew  words  in  which  the  jdea 
^  a  gathering  ia  implied.  In  thebooki  ofthe  Apo- 
cry[£a  the  word,  aa  in  those  of  the  0.  T.,  retaina 
i(a  gaiei-ai  meaning,  and  Is  not  used  speciScally  for 
any  ncogniaed  place  of  worship.  In  the  N.  T., 
howeier,  the  loul  meaning  is  the  donunaiA  au. 
SooMtimea  the  vord  u  a^^iuA  ^d  IliA  \jrtoi»^ 


TaiTum 
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l.XS..  "  poi-Tilijrio  '■  and  ■•  ibis,"  si-e  eilhei-  of  Ihtn 
tiioi-e  prolmblt.  Neither  of  Ihen  birJa  i>rcur>  «ls« 
whtre  ill  the  ratnlogue,  bnih  would  be  Ikmilinr  t' 
reiideiita  in  l^j'pt,  uid  the  origiual  leemi  to  pain 
Id  ifinie  nnter-fuirl.  Uotr^vpiur,  porphyrio  anti 
quorum,  Bp.,  thf  purple  wnl^r-hen,  is  mmlionei 
bT  Aiistotle.  Aiiatophanei.  Plin;,  uid  more  full' 
Jewribeil  by  Atfaenaeus.  It  i>  idlied  to  ourconi 
crnke  und  waUr-heD,  anil  is  tfa?  Inrgett  aud  mm 
hmulifoloflbeikmilyHo/'iiM.  It  fiKjuenti  nmrshp 

muntiiet  bordering  on  the  Meditemaenn,  und  i 
almndnnlin  Lower  h^ril. 

B  wearing,     [Oath.] 

Swt,  Bloody.  One  of  the  physical  phmomeni 
pttetidiii^  our  Lord's  agonr  in  the  garden  of  Geth 
■emane  is  descHbol  hf  St.'  Luke  (uii.  U, :  "  Hi 
(weat  wu  as  it  were  (treat  <]ro|»  (lit.  clols)  o 
Wood  fallJiig  down  lo  the  ground."  The  ^genuineness 
of  this  Terse  ajid  of  the  pre«din^  has  been  doubted, 
s  now  genemllf  acknowle>lged.     Of  this  na- 


ludy,  1 


ebytl 


it.  The  caun  assigned  ia  gcnerali;  Tiolent  mental 
emotion.  Dr.  Willingen  [Carioiiliei  of  Medical 
£xperi,-HBe,  p.  489,  2nd  ed.)  gives  the  following 
explojintioa  of  the  phenomenon:  *Mt  ia  probable 
that  this  ntmnge  diwider  arises  from  a  riolent  com- 
motion of  the  nervous  system,  tuning  the  itmins 
oi'  blood  out  of  their  naliii'al  course,  and  fbniu^ 
the  red  pnrticlw  into  the  cutaneous  emttories.  A 
mere  reUiatioo  of  the  tibrs  could  not  piiiduce 
to  powerful  ■  rerulson.      It  may   alio  arise  in 

Ihinner  condition  of  the  blood."     Sereral  ( 
so   called    LlDodf   sweat  are   reported,     lliere 
itill,    howerer,    wanted   n   well-nutlienticated    ir 
stance   in   modem  timea,  obeerved   with   all   ili 
rare  and   attested  by  all   l^e  eiactness  of  Lilt 


STOAlfORE 


2.)  Thei 


le  woodT  pvtsiipi' 


nood(P<.l.K.13i  is  thee 
li  frequently  met  with  ii 
lentine,  e^ptciallr  in  Mount  jnDor. 

SvoTd.    [Arms.] 

Sjoamine-Tree    is   mentioned   once  odIv.  t'h, 
in    Luke  irii.  6.     There   is   no  rwon  is  dn:b: 

ihe  same  evangelist  (lit  4).  The  sTCdnlne  iitfc 
ninlben7-tn«  (_Uona).  Both  bla^  and  ite 
mulberry-trees  are  common  in  Rjiia  and  IWoim. 


SwlJU  (IIeb.<-Ad:(r,. 

1.)  The  Heshof  awine 

WHS  forbidden  as  tbodbrth 

Uvitical  law  (l.ev.  JO 

7;  l>eut.iiT.  8);thenhho 

iwce  which  the  Jews  as 

a  nation  had  of  It  may  be 

nferred  fiom  la.  I»».  4 

and  2  Mace.  *i.  18,  19. 

Swine's  IJesb   was  toe 

bidden  lo  the  Egyptian  pri 

uta.     The  Ambiana  al.0 

were  disallow«d  the  use  of 

L     No  other  reason  for 

the  command  to  abstain  fro 

m  awine'a  flah  ia  giTci 

in  Ihe  law  of  Moiea  beyon 

the  genera!  one  which 

forbade  any  of  the  mnmm 

alia  «  food  which  did 

not   litemlly  fullil  tbe  ter 

mt  of  the  definitiwi  of 

n  "clean  animal,"  rii.  tlia 

t  it  was  to  be  a  cloven- 

footed    ruminant.     It  ia. 

lowerer,   probable  that 
T  have  influenced  iloaei 

dieletieni  considerationa  ma 

in  hi«  prohibition  of  swine's  Dob  ;  it  ia  gennally 

b.-lie, 


a  hot  c 


liable  to  leprosy  the  neceasitr  for  the  abserranoe 
of  B  strict  rule.  Although  the  Jews  did  not 
brenl  swine,  during  the  greater  period  of  their  ei- 
istencn  as  a  nntion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  henthen  nations  of  Palestine  oaed  the  lleih  as 
food.  At  the  time  of  our  Loid's  ministry  it  would 
appmr  that  the  Jews  occaiionally  viotatal  the  law 
of  Moses  with  nspect  to  swine's  floh.  Whether 
"  the  herd  of  ewiae"  into  which  the  devils  were , 
allowed  to  enter  (Matt.  viii.  32  ;  Mark  t.  13)  were  I 
Die  pioperty  ol  the  lewiih  m  Gentile  inhabitants 
of  Gadnm  do«s  not  apjwu  {mm  \.^t  nciiA  tim- 
rUire ;  bat  that  the  fncticK  oi  \«e^\n^  m'vu  ^ 


Bjetmm  (Heb.  ihihaihy  The  Rtbn«<«' 
ocvnn  in  the  0.  T.  only  in  the  plunl  ' 
mi  once  fern..  Is.  Iiiriii.  47.  Tb 
ivords  occar  only  one*  each  in  the  !4.  T.  (Lott  ni 
<l,  III.  4).  Ahbougbitmaybe  admitttdliialAl 
.^'f/camiae  ia  properly,  and  in  Luke  irii.  i,  * 
yulbtrry,  and  the  Sycamort  the  Fij-mttiirrt.* 
.•■vcnmore-fig  {Fiaa  Syamarva),  yel  lbs  liun" 
the  tree  generally  referred  to  in  'he  O.  T„>i>daIU 
by  Ihe  Sept.  svenntHK.  as  1  K.  x.  27;  1  Chr.B"- 
^8  ;  Pi.  bivili,  47  ;  Am.  vii,  14.  The  5ymiin, 
or  Fig-malbtrrii,  is  in  Egypt  and  MeiliB  > '"' 
of  great  importance  and  very  extensive  m.  It 
fitlnins  the  siH  of  a  walnut-tree,  In  widMpmft* 
liranche,  and  aflbnb  a  drii^tful  shade.  Oen* 
nccouBt  it  is  frequmtly  [danlcd  by  the  win* 
Its  leaves  are  heart-Aaprf,  downy  on  ll»  n^" 
-ide,  and  fragnmt.  The  frnit  grows  db«lk  S" 
[he  tnmk  itvlf  on  little  spriga,  and  in  dHtoi  &  I 
[he  giTipe.  To  make  it  eatiWe.  each  frnit,  8ii«« 
ii>iu'  days  before  gathenag.  mint,  it  is  said,  be  j*^ 
tured  with  a  sbu-p  instrument  or  the  iBfB^ 
This  «n  the  original  employment  rflhe  p^ 
.■\mot.  as  ha  savs  vil.  14.  So  great  was  lli(  "!■ 
■f  these  trees,  that  David  appoioKd  fcr  (hem  "  '■ 
peciid  oreneer,  «a  be  did  Isr  lkiiin> 
«,  281;  and  it  Is  roeoHoiied  aian •* 
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j  Tillage  like  'Altar  tuuwcrt 
Ately  t«  the  Oftiul  dcacriptioa 
'  Inrce  ud 


jr'dur.  A 

phux  luuned  odIj  in  John  jr.  5.    It 

El^w»«ti 

n  Lity  of  Snmaiu  cslled  Sjohni." 

er  a  name  auplied  to  the  town  of 

dH>,  or  it 

lofliiBes 

pted.     Int 

he  words  of  Dr.  Bobiiwoi,.  ■•  In  coo- 

««  of  tb 

h«lrtid  which  oiitted  belween  the 

.Kid  the 

wnnriuui.',  nud  io  nllujlan  lo  tbdr 

vu  of  Siehem  received,  unong  the 

people,  the  by-nnmeSrchn/."     No 

I,  however 

ofiudia  oicknnnie  i>  found  either 

Ae  Tsn:nni 

or  Ihe  Talmud.     But,  presiiminE 

St.  John  Ihui  » 
Inrge  ud  to  renenUe  m  plue  u  Sheehem.  Ol 
the  other  hud  there  i>  an  •tjnudogieal  diflkuItT 
Id  the  way  of  th<>  ideDti6atioD.  'Atkr  begii» 
-*ith  the  letter  'Ain,  which  Sychtr  dow  not  ippear 

^Bham.  The  Gnek  Torm  of  the  word  Sheiiein, 
lie  nnme  of  the  well-kuown  dly  of  Centnd  RJei- 
jne.  It  occur,  in  Acte  vii.  16  only.  The  mnin 
ntei«t  of  the  puwge  resti  on  it*  contiining  tiro 
of  thoM  nnmeroui  and  eiiigular  rarictioD*  from  the 
eu-ly  hiitory,  u  told  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  which 
the  ipeedi  of  St.  Stephen  ahonndi.  A  haabird  rari- 
atlon  of  tbe  name  of  Sychem,  Yii.  Siobem,  u  fiHuid, 
aai  ita  people  lure  mentioned  u — 
Br'dumito,  tha,  in  Jod.  t.  IS. 
I^lu  =  jtmia.  3  (t  Eed.  F.  8;  eomp.  2Cbr. 

Bja^u,  properly  Seveneh.  a  town  of  Kgypt  on 
the  frontier  of  Cu>h  or  Ethiopin.  The  propbat 
Gceliie!  ipedii  of  the  desolation  of  Egypt  '•from 
Mlgdol  to  Seveneh,  ereo  auto  the  border  of  Cuih  " 
(ixii.  10),  and  of  ita  people  being  ilaii  "from 
Uigdol  to  Sereneh"  (in.  6).  Uigdol  waa  on 
the  Hutem  border,  and  Sereneh  ia  thoa  rightly 
ideulilied  with  the  town  of  Syene,  which  ma  always 
the  laat  town  of  l^pt  on  the  uotta,  though  at 
one  time  included  in  tbe  name  Nubia.  Iia  auciait 
Egyptian  name  ii  SUN.  The  modern  town  ia 
alichtly  to  the  north  of  the  old  alte. 

SynftgOgM.  It  mny  be  well  to  note  at  the 
ontaet  thepointa  of  cootHct  between  the  hiatory  and 
ritual  of  the  ayni^^oguca  of  the  Jews,  and  the  facts 
lo  which  the  inquiiiee  of  the  Biblinl  itodent  are 
principally  directed.  (I.)  They  meet  u*  ai  the 
great  chaiacteriatic  institution  of  the  Inter  phaae 
of  Jodainn.     '"  '  '""     "  "'  .l.__  <■.._. 


n  with  o 


'  Lord'i 


iba  entrance  of  the  vallify  of  JVaUue,  Shechem 
lU  be  loo  distant  to  answer  to  the  words  uf  SI. 
1  mile  off. 


and  ministiy.  In  them  He  wonhipped  in  His 
youth,  and  in  Hie  manhood.  They  wei-e  the  scenca 
of  no  email  portion  of  Hia  work.  (».)  Thera  an 
the  queatiooa,  leading  us  back  to  a  remoter  past :  In 
what  did  the  woiahip  of  the  Kfnagt^c  originate  ? 
what  type  waa  it  intended  tn  reproduce?  what 
cnatums,  alike  in  nature,  if  not  in  uaRie,  icrTed  a* 
the  itarting-polnt  for  it?  (4.)  The  synagogue, 
with  oil  that  belonged  to  it.  was  connected  with  the 
futoie  as  well  lu  with  tbe  piist.  It  was  the  oi^er 
with  whiidi  the  iijat  Christian  believers  wen  most 
familiar.  Widely  dirsgent  »  the  two  woide  and 
the  things  they  repnecDted  aflenrards  becanie,  the 
" starting-point   in  the  Synagogue. 


with   t 


[  these  points  ii 


o  deal 


stCliri 


n  tnditii 


D  from  Sychar.  Eoiebius  ( O/umuut.)  saya  that 
lar  wu  in  front  of  the  city  of  Nenpolis ;  and, 
n,  that  it  lay  by  the  *ideofLuiB,-whicli  was  three 
•  from  Neapoli*.  Sychem,  on  the  other  hand. 
doee*  in  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis  by  the  tomb 
DMph.  The  Boiirdeaui  Pilgrim  de>cnl>e>  Se- 
1  as  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  as  con- 
ng  Joseph 'ji  monument  and  plot  of  ground. 
be  then  pioceeds  to  any  thnl  a  thousand  pnrea 
cc  wna  the  place  called  Sychar.  2.  In  bvour 
fchar  having  been  an  independent  place  is  the 


u.— (1.)  The  Aramaic  equiva- 
lent cfniihta  first  appears  in  the  Tai^um  of 
Onkeka  as  a  aubstitule  Gn-  Heb.  'idih  (=  on- 
grtgaUon)  in  the  Penlaleudi.  The  more  pret»* 
local  designation  {BttA  ha-CtnatlA  =  House  ot 
gatheringX  belongs  to  a  yet  later  date.  (2.)  Tbe 
word  irvrieyuy^,  not  unknown  in  claBlcal  Greek, 
became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hellenists.  It 
appeara  in  tbe  LXX.  as  the  tnuslation  of  not  lees 
than  twenty^ne  Uebi«w  woida  in  whidi  the  idea 
of  a  gathering  is  implied.  In  the  books  of  the  Apo- 
crypha the  word,  aa  in  thoaa  of  the  O.  T.,  retains 
its  general  meaning,  and  ia  not  used  apeciiially  for 
any  recognised  place  of  warship.  In  the  N.  T.^ 
however,  the  local  meaning  is  the  domvus&t  (ak. 
Sometimes  tbe  word  ta  a^^uei^  \(i  0«>  \xfQ^'GA 
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which  was  connected  with  or  sat  iu  the  synagogue 
in  the  narrower  sense  (Matt.  x.  17,  xxiii.  34;  Mark 
xiii.  9  ;  I^uke  xxi.  12,  xii.  11).  Within  tlie  limits 
of  the  Jewish  Church  it  [lerhaps  kept  its  ground 
as  denoting  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Chiistian 
brethren  (^Jas.  ii.  2).— II.  IIislory.^{l.)  Jewish 
writers  have  claimed  for  their  synagogues  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  In  well-nigh  every  place  where 
the  phrase  **  before  tlie  Loi-d  "  appeai-s,  they  recog- 
nise iu  it  a  known  sanctuaiy,  a  fixed  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  therefore  a  synagogue.  (2.)  Apart  from 
tliuse  far-fetched  interpretations,  we  know  too  little 
of  the  life  of  Israel,  both  before  and  under  the  mon- 
archy, to  be  able  to  say  wiUi  ceiiainty  whether  there 
was  anything  at  all  coii'esponding  to  the  synagogues 
of  later  date.  (3.)  Duiing  the  exile,  in  the  abey- 
ance of  the  Temple-worship,  the  meetings  of  devout 
Jews  probably  became  more  systematic,  and  must 
have  helped  forward  the  change  which  appears  so 
conspicuously  at  the  time  of  tlte  return.  The  whole 
history  of  Ezra  pi«supposes  the  habit  of  solemn, 
probably  of  periodic  meetings  (Kzr.  viii.  15  ;  Neh. 
viii.  2,  ix.  1 ;  Zech.  vii.  5j.  To  that  period  ac- 
cordingly we  may  attribute  the  revival  if  flot  the 
institution  of  synagogues.  Assuming  Ewald*s  theoiy 
as  to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.,  there  must, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  have  been  a  great  de- 
struction of  the  buildings,  and  a  consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  services.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  striking 
tliat  they  are  not  in  any  way  prominent  in  the  Mac- 
cabaean  history.  When  that  struggle  was  over, 
there  appear  to  have  been  a  freer  development  of 
what  may  be  called  the  syuagc^e  parochial  system 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  countries. 
Well-nigh  eveiy  town  or  village  had  its  one  or  more 
synagogues.  (4.)  It  is  hai^ly  possible  to  over- 
Gstimate  the  influence  of  the  s)*stem  thus  developed. 
To  it  we  may  ascribe  tlie  tenacity  with  which,  after 
the  Maccabaean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhei'ed  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  Tlie  |)eople  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  forgetting  the  I^w,  and  the  exteiiial  oi-dinanoes 
that  hedged  it  round.  Here,  as  in  the  cognate  oixier 
of  the  Scribes,  there  was  an  influence  tending  to 
diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy  the  au- 
thority of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  way  was 
silently  prepared  for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which 
should  rise  in  "  the  fulness  of  time "  out  of  the 
decay  and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple.— III.  Stniciure, — (1.)  The  siae  of  a  syna- 
gogue, like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  varied  with 
the  population.  Its  position  was,  however,  determ^ 
iuate.  It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest  ground, 
in  or  near  the  city  to  which  it  belonged.  And  its 
direction  too  was  fixed.  Jerusalem  was  the  Kibleh 
of  Jewish  devotion.  The  synagogue  was  so  con- 
structed, that  tlie  worship[)ers  as  they  entered,  and 
as  they  prayed,  looked  towaixl  it.  The  building 
lyas  ct»mmonly  erected  at  the  cx>st  of  the  distiict. 
Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or  even  as  in 
Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  proselyte.  (2.)  In  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  synagogue  we  trace  an 
obvious  analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Tabeniade.  At 
the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest 
which,  like  the  older  and  more  sacj-ed  Ark,  con- 
tained the  Bouk  of  the  Law.  It  gave  to  that  end 
the  name  and  character  of  a  aanctuaiy.  This  part 
of  the  synagogue  wjis  naturally  the  place  of  honour. 
Here  were  the  "  chief  scats/'  after  whicli  Pharisees 
nnd  Scribes  strove  so  «ig«v\Y  0\a\X..  ii\\\.  ^^„  \ft 
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invited  (James  ii.  2,  3").     Here  too.  in  front  oftV* 
Ark,  still  reproducing  the  tj-pe  of  the  Tabcrovk, 
was  the  eight-bi-anched  lamp,  lighted  only  oa  the 
p^eater  festivals.     Besides  this,  there  was  one  lanp 
kept  burning  perpetually.     A  little  further  toward 
the  middle  of  the  building  was  a  raised  platfom. 
on  which  several  persons  could  stand  at  ooce,  abl 
in  the  middle  of  this  rose  a  puipit«  in  which  the 
Header  stood  to  read  the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  tooi. 
The  congregation  were  divided,  men  on  one  sid». 
women  on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  six  k 
high,  running  between  them.      The  amj^BOBgt 
of  modem  synagogues,  for  many  ooitoria,  kn 
made  the  separatioo  more  complete  by  pladii;  tb 
women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened  off  by  ItttiB' 
work.— IV.  Officers. — (I.)  In  smaller  towu tkot 
was  oflen  but  one  Rabbi.     Where  a  fuller  orgiB» 
tion  was  possible,  there  was  a  ooUege  cf  EMen 
(Luke  vii.  3)  presided  over  by  one  who  w»  "Ik 
chief  of  the  synagogue"  (LuJce  \'iii.  41,  49,  ni 
14 ;  Acts  xviii.  8,  17).     (2.)  The  most  proniDat 
functionary  in  a  lan^e  synagogue  was  knows  ai^ 
ShiHach  ( =  legatus),  the  officiating  miniitflr  tW 
acted  as  the  delegate  of  the  congr^tioa,  nd  ra 
therefore  the  chieif  I'vader  of  pimyers,  &c.,  m  tinr 
name.     (3.)  The  Chazzdn,  or  ••  minister  •  rf  tk 
synagos^ue  (Luke  iv.  20)  had  duties  of  a  knrcrkiid 
i-esembling  those  of  the  Christian  deacon  or  eA- 
deacon.    He  was  tv  open  the  doors  to  ^  tiit 
building  ready  for  service.     (4.)  Beiiies  thw  Uev 
were  ten  men  attached  to  every  synagogue,  «W 
functions  have  Iteen  the  subject-matter  of  volmnaMs 
controversy.    They  were  known  as  the  Bstlasin 
(  =  0tio8i)f  and  no  synagogue  was  complete  vi^ 
out  them.    They  were  supposed   to  be  nn  (^ 
leisure,  not  obliged  to  bbour  for  their  livelihood, 
able  therefore  to  attend  the  iveek-day  as  vdl » 
the  Sabbath  seivices.    Khoiford  sees  in  tiieDsiiBfly 
a  body  of  men,  permanently  on  duty,  makiDg  op  & 
congivgation  (ten   being  Uie  minimum  number^ 
so  that  there  might  be  no  delay  in  beginoiii  tix 
service  at  the  proper  hours,  and  that  no  sa^ 
worshipper  might  go  away  disappointed.    I.S.)  U 
will  be  seen  at  once  how  dosely  the  orpniutiRB 
of  the  Sjmagogue  was   reproduced  in  that  of  tlir 
Kcdesia.     Here  also  there  was  the  single  probjtv- 
bishop  in  small  towns,  a  council  of  pre^yten  unlff 
one  head  in  lai-ge  cities.     The  Ugaims  of  the  tpar 
gogues  appears  in  the  llyyeXof  (Rev.  i.  20,  ii.  1 , 
perhaps  also  in  the  iar6irro\os   of  the  ChristaB 
Church.  — V.   Wbrs/itp.— (1.)  The  ritual  rf  tk 
synagogue  was  to  a  large  extent  the  leprodDcns 
of  tlie  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temi^e.    It  will  be 
enough,  in  this  place,  to  notioe  in  what  wsy  ik 
ritual,  no  less  than  the  organization,  was  coBDeetei 
with  the  facts  of  the  N.  T.  historj-,  and  with  ttf 
life  and  oixler  of  the  Christian  Church.     (S.)  Five 
the  synsgogue  came  the  use  of  fixed  ftnnsof  pnjer. 
To  that  Sie  first  disdples  had  been  aodBtomcd  bm 
their  youth.     They  had  asked  their  Master  to  pn 
them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  had  complied  vi^ 
their  request  (Luke  xi.  1),  as  the  Baptist  bsd  dcoi 
before  for  his  disciples,  as  everj  Rabbi  did  fir  bi(> 
The  forms  might  be  and  were  abased.     fS.)  The 
hu-ge  admixture  of  a  didactic  demcot  in  Chrittiaa 
woiahip,  that  by  which  it  was  distingoidied  iraB 
all  Gentile  forms  of  adoration,  was  derived  from  tfce 
older  order.    "Moees"  was  -read  in  the  stbs- 
gogues  every  Sabbath-day'*   (AcU  sv.  SI),  the 
NiWVfe  Law  being  read  conaecntirdy,  aa  m  tit  be 
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be  writings  of  the  Prophets  were  read  as  second 
ssons  in  a  oon^ponding  order.     They  were  fol- 
wed  by  the  Derash  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  exposition, 
le  sermon  of  the  synagogue,     f  4.)  To  the  ritual 
the  synagogue  we  may  probably  trace  a  practice 
hich  has  sometimes  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
udent  of  Christian  antiquity,  the  subject-matter 
'  fierce  debate  among  Christian  controrersialistA. 
rhaterer  account  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is  certain 
lat  Prayers  for  the  Dead  appear  in  the  Church's 
orehip  as  soon  as  we  have  any  trace  of  it  after  the 
omediate  records  of  the  Apostolic  age.     There  is  a 
robability  indefinitely  great  that  prayers  for  the  de- 
arted  (thie  Kaddith  of  later  Judaism)  were  familiar 
I  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  and  other  countries, 
tat  the  early  Christian  believers  were  not  startled 
f  them  as  an  innovation,  that  they  passed  uncon- 
mned  even  by  our  Lord  Himself.     (5.)  The  con- 
nnity  extends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer.     In  the 
Mirs  of  service  this  was  obviously  the  case.    The 
lird,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were  in  the  times  of  the 
.  T.  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3, 9),  and  had  been  probably  for 
rme  time  before  (Ps.  Iv.  17  ;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed 
mes  of  devotion,  known  then,  and  still  known,  re- 
Kctively  as  the  ShachSrithy  the  Minchahf  and  the 
irSkiih.     The  same  hours,  it  is  well  known,  were 
icognised  in  the  Church  of  the  second,  probably  in 
lat  of  the  first  century  also.    The  solemn  days  of 
M  synagogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the 
nrenth,  the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  conclusion  of 
lie  whole.     The  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
tbbath  to  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
hange  in  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the 
oorUi,  and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society 
rhat  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish.     (6.) 
fhe  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
his  transfer  was  effected,  involves,  it  is  believed, 
nrer  arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other,  and 
onnccts   itself  with  anothei*   interesting  custom, 
ommon  to  the  Church  and   the  Synagogue.     It 
ras  a  Jewish  custom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a 
ast,  in  which  they  did  honour  to  it  as  to  a  pailing 
ing.     The  feast  was  held  in  the  synagogue.     A 
ip  of  wine,  over  which  a  special  blessing  had  been 
K>ken,  was  handed  round.    It  is  obvious  that,  so 
dig  as  the  Apostles  and  their  followers  continued 
I  use  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  so  long  t.  e» 
I  they  fraternized  with  their  brethren  of  the  stock 
f  Abraham,  this  would  coincide  in  point  of  time 
ith  their  ScTrvov  on  the  Jirst  day  of  the  week, 
y  degrees  the  time  became  later,  passed  on  to  mid- 
ight,  to  the  early  dawn  of  the  next  day.     (7.) 
rom  the  synagogue  lastly  came  many  less  ^con- 
>iau>us  practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical 
fe  of  the  first  three  centuiies.    Ablution,  entire  or 
arttal,  before  entering  the  place  of  meeting  (Heb. 
.  22;  John  xiii.  1-15);  standing  and  not  kneel- 
ig,  as  the  attitude  of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11) ;  the 
rms  stretched  out;  the  &oe  turned  towards  the 
[ibleh  of  the  East ;  the  responsive  Amen  of  the  con- 
r^mtioo  to  the  prayera  and   benedictions  of  the 
klera  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16).— VI.  Judicial  Functions, 
-d.)  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  shows  that  the 
fBcers  of  the  synagogue  exemsed  in  certain  cases  a 
ididal  power.     (2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  how- 
rer,  to  define  the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the 
rectse  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.     In  two  of  the 
Msagea  referred  to  (Matt.  z.  17 ;  Mark  xiii.  9) 
bey  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  councils, 
t  seems  probable  that  the  council  was  the  larger 
ribuoal  of  23,  which  sat  in  erery  city,  and  that 
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under  the  term  synagogue  we  are  fo  understand  a 
smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the  Ten  judges  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud.  (3.)  Here  also  we  ti-nce 
the  outline  of  a  Christian  institution.  The  ix' 
K\ri<rlat  either  by  itself  oi*  by  appointed  delates, 
was  to  act  as  a  Coui-t  of  Arbitration  in  all  disputes 
among  its  members.  The  elders  of  the  Church 
were  not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  di.«putes 
of  daily  life.  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the 
synagogue,  were  resen-ed  the  graver  offences  against 
religion  and  morals. 

Sjxiagogae,  the  Great.  ( 1 .)  On  the  i-etum  of  the 
Jews  from  Habylon,  a  great  council  was  appointed, 
according  to  Rabbinic  tradition,  to  re-organize  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  It  consisted  of  120  mem- 
bers, and  these  wei^e  known  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the  prophets,  them* 
selves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes  prominent, 
individually,  as  teachers.  Ezra  was  recognised  as 
presklent.  Their  aim  was  to  restore  again  the  crovntf 
or  glory  of  Israel.  To  this  end  they  collected  all 
the  sacred  writings  of  former  ages  and  their  own, 
and  so  completed  the  canon  of  the  0.  T.  They  in- 
stituted the  fenst  of  Purim.  They  organised  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction 
to  the  Shemdneh  Esrih,  the  eighteen  solemn  bene- 
dictions in  it.  (2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  un- 
certain. The  absence  of  any  historical  mention  of 
such  a  body,  not  only  in  the  O.T.  and  the  Apo- 
crypha, but  in  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  Ohm^ 
so  that  the  earliest  rccoixi  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pirke 
Abothf  circ.  the  second  centuiy  after  Christ,  had  led 
some  critics  to  reject  the  whole  statement  as  a  Rab- 
binic invention.  The  narrative  of  Neh.viii.  13  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as  coun- 
sellors under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  these  may 
have  been  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  all  pro- 
vincial synagogues — a  synod  of  the  National  Church. 
Syn'tjolie,  a  female  member  of  the  Church  ot 
Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

Sy'neiise.  The  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily.  St.  Paul  arrived  thither  in  an 
Alexandrian  ship  firom  Melita,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12).  The  magnificence  which 
Cicero  aescribes  as  still  remaining  in  his  time,  was 
then  no  doubt  greatly  impaired.  But  the  site  of 
Syracuse  rendered  it  a  convenient  place  for  the 
African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbour  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the 
island  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent 
water.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did 
not  supply  the  Romans  with  corn  to  Uie  extent  it 
had  done  in  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  a  less 
degi-ee  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  an 
en-or,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  was  ex- 
hausted :  for  Strabo  expressly  says,  that  for  corUf 
and  some  other  productions,  Sicily  even  sui-possed 
Italy.  At  this  period,  there  were  only  five  Roman 
colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one.  The 
othera  were  Catana,  Tauromenium,  Thermae,  and 
Tyndaris.  Messana  too,  although  not  a  colony, 
was  a  town  filled  with  a  Roman  population. 

Bjrla  is  the  term  used  throughout  our  version 
for  the  Hebrew  Aram,  as  well  as  for  the  Greek 
2vpla,  Most  probably  Syria  is-  for  Tsyria,  the 
country  about  Tsur,  or  Tyi«,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  Syrian  towns  known  to  the  Greeks.  1 .  Oeo-- 
graphical  extent,  —  It  is  very  difTicult  to  fix  the 
limits  of  Syria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seems  to  com- 
mence on  the  northern  fitmtier  of  P«1«&\a.ti<^>  tocA  \^ 
extend  thence  noTtViwuT^  \a  \\)a  ^x\»  q*1'\«qx>k^ 
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which  was  connected  with  or  sat  in  the  synagogue 
in  tlie  nanower  sense  (Matt.  x.  17,  xxiii.  34;  Mark 
xiii.  9  ;  Luke  xxi.  12,  xii.  11).     Within  the  limits 
of  the  Jewish  Church  it  perliaps  kept  its  ground 
as  denoting  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Chiistian 
brethren  (Jas.  ii.  2).— II.  History. —{l.)  Jewish 
writers  have  claimed  ft)r  their  synagogues  a  very 
i-emote  antiquity.     In  well-nigh  every  place  where 
the  phrase  **  before  the  Lord  "  appeoi-s,  they  i-ecog- 
nise  in  it  a  known  sanctuaiy,  a  tixed  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  therefore  a  .synagogue.     (2.)  Apart  from 
tlit'se  far-fetched  interpretations,  we  know  too  little 
of  the  life  of  Israel,  botli  before  and  under  the  mon- 
archy, to  be  able  to  say  with  ceiiainty  whether  thei% 
was  anything  at  all  coiresponding  to  the  synagogues 
of  later  date.     (3.)  Duiing  the  exile,  in  the  abey- 
ance of  the  Temple-worship,  the  meetings  of  devout 
Jews  probably  became  more  systematic,  and  must 
have  helped  forward  the  change  which  appears  so 
conspicuously  at  the  time  of  the  return.     The  whole 
history  of  Ezra  pi«supposes  the  habit  of  solemn, 
probably  of  periodic  meetings  (Ezr.  viii.  15  ;  Neh. 
viii.  2,  ix.  1 ;  2^h.  vii.  b).     To  that  period  ac- 
cordingly we  may  attribute  the  revival  if  flot  the 
institution  of  synagogues.    Assuming  £wald*8  theory 
as  to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.,  there  must, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  have  been  a  great  de- 
struction of  the  buildings,  and  a  consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  services.     It  is,  at  any  rate,  stnking 
tliat  they  are  not  in  any  way  prominent  in  the  Mac- 
cabaean  history.     When  that  struggle  was  over, 
there  appeal's  to  have  been  a  freer  development  of 
what  may  be  called  the  synagogue  paixxrhial  system 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  countries. 
Well-nigh  eveiy  town  or  village  had  its  one  or  more 
synagogues.      (4.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  ovei*^ 
estimate  the  influejice  of  the  system  thus  developed. 
To  it  we  may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after 
the  Maccabaean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  never  again  reUpsed 
into  idolatry.     The  }>eoplc  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  forgetting  the  I^w,  and  the  extei*nal  oixlinances 
that  hedged  it  round.   Here,  as  in  the  cognate  oixier 
of  the  Scribes,  there  was  an  influence  tending  to 
diminish  and  ultimately  almoett  to  destroy  the  au- 
tliority  of  the  hereditary  priesthood.     The  way  was 
silently  prepai'ed  for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which 
should  rise  in  "  the  fulness  of  time  **  out  of  the 
decay  and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple.— 111.  Structure. — (1.)  The  size  of  a  syna- 
gogue, like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  vaiied  with 
the  population.    Its  position  was,  however,  determ* 
inatc.     It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest  ground, 
iu  or  nwir  the  city  to  which  it  belonged.     And  its 
direction  too  was  fixed.     Jerusalem  was  the  Kibleh 
of  Jewish  devotion.     The  synagogue  was  so  con- 
structed, that  tlie  worship|>er8  as  they  entered,  and 
as  tliey  prayed,  looked  towaixl  it.     The  building 
lyas  commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district. 
Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or  even  as  in 
Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  fiiendly  pi-oselyte.     (2.)  In  the 
internal  arrangement  of  tlie  synagogue  we  trace  an 
obvious  analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.     At 
the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest 
which,  like  the  older  and  more  sacred  Ark,  con- 
tained the  Book  of  the  Law.     It  gave  to  tJiat  end 
the  name  and  character  of  a  aanctuaiy.     This  part 
of  the  synagogue  was  naturally  the  phice  of  honour. 
Uere  were  the  «  diief  seats,"  after  whicli  Phaiisees 
nnd  Scribes  strove  so  eagevX-j  ('NVa.M.  i\\\\.  ^^,  Vq 
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invited  (James  ii.  2,  3).     Here  too,  in  front  of  the 
Ark,  still  reproducing  the  type  of  the  T*ben»rlf, 
was  the  eight-bnuiched  lamp,  lighted  onlv  od  tlic 
p^eater  festivals.     Besides  tius,  there  was  one  hntp 
kept  bui-ning  perpetually.     A  little  further  tovaidi 
the  middle  of  the  building  was  a  raised  platfom. 
on  which  several  persons  could  stand  at  odcc,  and 
in  the  middle  of  this  rose  a  pulpit,  in  whidi  the 
h'ender  stood  to  read  the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  toci 
The  congregation  were  divided,  men  on  <hi«  &k, 
women  on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  tii  int 
high,  running  between  them.      The  arnugfoott 
of  modem  synagogaes,  for  many  centories,  ivt 
made  the  separation  more  complete  by  ptodof  tk 
women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened  off  by  ItttiB' 
work.— IV.  Officers.— {I.)  In  smaller  towM tl» 
was  oflen  but  one  Rabbi.     Where  a  fuller  orgiii» 
tion  was  possible,  there  was  a  college  d  Ekb 
(Luke  viL  3)  presided  over  by  «ne  who  vis  "tkt 
chief  of  the  synagogue"  (Luke  viii.  41,  49,  aii. 
14 ;  Acts  xviii.  8,  17).     (2.)  The  most  prwaiBai 
functionaiy  in  a  large  synagogue  was  knows  aitk 
Sitiltach  ( =  legatus)t  the  oflidatmg  minister  tW 
acted  as  the  delegate  of  the  congregatioD,  ud  n 
therefore  the  chief  reader  of  prayers,  &c.,  m  tJKir 
name.     (3.)  The  Chaxz&n,  or  **  minister "  of  tk 
synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20)  had  duties  of  a  lover  ksd 
resembling  those  of  the  Chiistian  deacon  or  fl^ 
deacon.    He  was  tv  open  the  doors  to  ^  & 
building  ready  for  service.     (4.)  Besides  thw  tlB> 
were  ten  men  attached  to  every  aynagogue,  «W 
functions  have  l>een  the  subject-matter  of  VDlanuBOQ} 
controversy.    They  were  known  as  the  fiitliia 
(  =  Otiosi\  and  no  synagogue  was  complete  vi^ 
out  them.    They  were  suppoMd   to  be  mn  o( 
leisure,  not  obliged  to  labour  for  their  liTelDKiod. 
able  therefore  to  attend  the  tveek-day  as  veil  b 
the  Sabbath  services.    Khenford  sees  in  them  umfly 
a  body  of  men,  peimanently  on  duty,  making  op  & 
congi'egation  (ten    being  the  minimum  nnmberu 
so  Uiat  there  might  be  no  dday  in  beginoiof  tk 
service  at  the  proper  hours,  and  that  no  sio^ 
worshipper  might  go  away  disappointed.    (S.}  k 
will  be  seen  at  once  how  closely  the  orgaaiiitis 
of  the  synagogue  was   repitiduced  in  that  of  ^ 
Ecdesia.     Here  also  there  was  the  single  presbrte^ 
bishop  in  small  towns,  a  council  of  pre^yters  o^ 
one  head  in  large  dties.    The  UgaiuM  of  the  cjia- 
gogues  appears  in  the  tyy^Xos  (Rev.  L 20,  ii.  l!^ 
perhaps  sJso  in  the  inriffroXos  of  the  Christin 
Church.  — V.   Wors/itp.— (1.)  The  ritual  of  tk 
svnagogue  was  to  a  large  extent  the  leprododiiB 
of  tlie  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temple.    It  vill  k 
enough,  in  this  pkKse,  to  notice  in  what  wayik 
ritual,  no  less  than  the  orgaoizattoo,  was  couiiw 
with  the  facts  of  the  N.  T.  history,  and  with  tb« 
hfe  and  order  of  the  Christian  C3iarch.     (2.)  Fna 
the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed  fiwrns  of  payer. 
To  that  the  first  disciples  had  been  aocwtomcd  froB 
their  youth.     They  had  asked  their  Master  to  givt 
them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  had  complied  wi& 
their  request  (Luke  xi.  1),  as  the  Baprikist  hvi  d«oi 
before  for  his  disciples,  as  eveiy  Rabbi  did  fir  kik 
The  forms  might  be  and  were  abased.     (3.)  Ike 
krge  admixtore  of  a  didactic  element  in  CSintiM 
worship,  that  by  which  it  was  distingniAsd  fivo 
all  Gentile  forms  of  adoratioo,  was  derived  fron  tbi 
older  Older.     ''Moees"  was  **T«ad  in  tiie  syss- 
gogues  every  Sabbath-day"  (Acta  xv.  21),  the 
\jVvQ\fe  Law  being  read  oonaecativdy,  so  ss  to  be 
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Qgs  of  the  Prophets  were  read  as  second 
a  corresponding  order.     They  were  fol- 
the  Denuh  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  exposition, 
m  of  the  synagogue.     ^4.)  To  the  ritual 
lagogue  we  may  probably  trace  a  practice 
(  sometimes  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
•f  Christian  antiquity,  the  subject-matter 
debate  among  Christian  controrersialistA. 
account  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is  certain 
fers  for  the  Dead  appear  in  the  Church's 
s  soon  as  we  have  any  trace  of  it  after  the 
e  records  of  the  Apostolic  age.     There  is  a 
y  indefinitely  great  that  prayers  for  the  de- 
le  Kaddith  of  later  Judaism)  were  familiar 
[lagogues  of  Palestine  and  other  countries, 
early  Christian  believers  were  not  startled 
IS  an  innovation,  that  they  passed  unoon- 
ren  by  our  Lord  Himself.     (5.)  The  oon- 
ctends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer.     In  the 
service  this  was  obviously  the  case.     The 
th,  and  ninth  hours  were  in  the  times  of  the 
:ts  iii.  1,  X.  3, 9),  and  had  been  probably  for 
5  before  (Pa.  Iv.  17  ;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed 
levotion,  known  then,  and  still  known,  re- 
'  as  the  Shachdrith,  the  Minchah,  and  the 
The  same  hours,  it  is  well  known,  were 
1  in  the  Church  of  the  second,  probably  in 
e  first  century  also.     The  solemn  days  of 
^ogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the 
the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  or»nclusion  of 
e.      The  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
x>  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
1  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the 
id  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society 
other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish.     (6.) 
wing  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
sfer  was  effected,  involves,  it  is  believed, 
Mtrary  assumptions  than  any  other,  and 
itself  with  another    interesting  custom, 
to  the  Church  and    the  Synagogue.     It 
ewish  custom  to  end  the  ^bbath  with  a 
vhich  they  did  honour  to  it  as  to  a  parting 
he  feast  was  held  in  the  synagogue.     A 
ine,  over  which  a  special  blessing  had  been 
was  handed  round.    It  is  obvious  that,  so 
the  Apostles  and  their  followers  continued 
le  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  so  long  t.  e, 
ratemized  with  their  brethren  of  the  stock 
am,  this  would  coincide  in  point  of  time 
•ir  HfTwyov  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
les  the  time  became  later,  passed  on  to  mid- 
►  the  early  dawn  of  the  next  day.     (7.) 
e  synagogue  lastly  came  many  less  •con- 
practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical 
e  first  three  centuries.    Ablution,  entire  or 
jefore  entering  the  place  of  meeting  (Heb. 
lohn  xiii.  1-15);  standing  and  not  kneel- 
le  attitude  of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11) ;  the 
-etched  out;  the  &oe  turned  towards  the 
f  the  East ;  the  responsive  Amen  of  the  con- 
1  to  the  pravei-s  and   benedictions  of  the 
I  Cor.  xiv.  IG).— VI.  Judicial  Functions. 
The  language  of  the  N.  T.  shows  that  the 
•f  the  synagogue  exercised  in  certain  cases  a 
;)ower.     (2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  how- 
deBne  the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the 
imits  of  its  jurisdiction.     In  two  of  the 
refeiTed  to  (Matt.  x.   17 ;  Mark  xiii.  9) 
carefully  di^ttinguished  from  the  councils, 
probable  that  the  council  was  the  larger 
of  23,  which  sat  in  eveij  city,  and  that 
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under  the  term  synagogne  we  are  to  underatand  a 
smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the  Ten  judges  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud.  (3.)  Here  also  we  ti-nce 
the  outline  of  a  Christian  institution.  Tiie  ^ir- 
leXriffla,  either  by  itself  or  by  appointed  delegates, 
was  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  disputes 
among  its  members.  The  elden  of  the  Chui'ch 
were  not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes 
of  daily  life.  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the 
synagogue,  were  reserved  the  graver  offences  against 
religion  and  morals. 

Synagogue,  the  Great  (1.)  On  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  a  great  council  was  appointed, 
according  to  Rabbinic  tradition,  to  re-organize  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  It  consisted  of  120  mem- 
bers, and  these  wei^e  known  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the  prophets,  them- 
selves, in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes  prominent, 
individually,  as  teachers.  Ezra  was  recognised  as 
president.  Their  aim  was  to  restore  again  the  croum^ 
or  glory  of  Israel.  To  this  end  they  collected  all 
the  sacred  writings  of  former  ages  and  their  own, 
and  so  completed  the  canon  of  the  0.  T.  They  in- 
stituted the  fenst  of  Purim.  They  organised  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogne,  and  gave  their  sanction 
to  the  ShemSneh  Esrih,  the  eighteen  solemn  bene- 
dictions in  it.  (2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  un- 
certain. The  absence  of  any  historical  mention  of 
such  a  body,  not  only  in  the  O.  T.  and  the  Apo- 
crypha, but  in  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  S«ier  Olanty 
so  that  the  earliest  recoi-d  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pirke 
Aboth,  circ.  the  second  century  after  Christ,  had  led 
some  critics  to  reject  the  whole  statement  as  a  Rab- 
binic invention.  ThenarrativeofNeh.  viii.  13  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as  coun- 
sellors under  the  pi*esidency  of  Ezra,  and  these  may 
have  been  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  all  pro- 
vincial synagogues — a  synod  of  the  National  Church. 
Syn'tjobe,  a  female  member  of  the  Church  ot 
Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

Sy'raeiue.  The  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily.  St,  Paul  arrived  thither  in  an 
Alexandrian  ^ip  from  Melita,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12).  The  magnificence  which 
Cicero  describes  as  still  remaining  in  his  time,  was 
then  no  doubt  greatly  impaired.  But  the  site  ot 
Syracuse  rendered  it  a  convenient  place  for  the 
African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbour  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the 
island  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent 
water.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did 
not  supply  the  Romans  with  corn  to  tlie  extent  it 
had  done  in  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  a  less 
degree  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  an 
error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  was  ex- 
hausted :  for  Strabo  expressly  says,  that  for  com, 
and  some  other  productions,  Sicily  even  surpassed 
Italy.  At  this  period,  there  were  only  five  Roman 
colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one.  The 
others  were  Catana,  Tauromenium,  Thermae,  and 
Tyndaris.  Messana  too,  although  not  a  colony, 
was  a  town  filled  with  a  Roman  population. 

Ijrla  is  the  term  used  throughout  our  version 
for  Uie  Hebrew  Aram,  as  well  as  for  the  Greek 
^vpia.  Most  probably  Syria  is-  for  Tsyria,  the 
country  about  Tsur,  or  Tyre,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  Syrian  towns  known  to  the  Greeks.  1 .  Oeo» 
graphical  extent.  •—  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
limits  of  Syria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seems  to  com- 
mence on  the  northern  fi-ontier  of  Ptd«l\Ti<^>  tocA  \^ 
extend  thenoe  noTtVi^nT^  \a  \\)a  ^x\»  ^"Xvoxxw, 
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which  was  connected  with  or  sat  in  the  synagogue 
in  tlie  narrower  sense  (Matt.  x.  17,  Jxiii.  34;  Mark 
xiii.  9  ;  Luke  xxi.  12,  xii.  11).  Within  the  limits 
of  the  Jewish  Church  it  perhaps  kept  its  ground 
as  denoting  tlie  place  of  meeting  of  the  Chiistian 
brethren  (Jas.  ii.  2).— II.  History. —{l.)  Jewish 
writers  have  claimed  for  their  synagogues  a  very 
i-eraote  antiquity.  In  well-nigh  every  place  where 
the  phrase  **  before  the  Loixi "  apj^eans,  they  recog- 
nise in  it  a  known  siinctuaiy,  a  tixed  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  therefore  a  synagogue.  (2.)  Apart  from 
these  liir-fetched  interpretations,  we  know  too  little 
of  the  life  of  Israel,  both  before  and  under  the  mon- 
archy, to  be  able  to  say  wiUi  cei-tainty  whether  there 
was  anything  at  all  con*espouding  to  the  synagogues 
of  later  date.  (3.)  During  the  exile,  in  the  abey- 
ance of  the  Temple-worship,  the  meetings  of  devout 
Jews  probably  became  more  systematic,  and  must 
have  helped  foinvard  the  change  which  appears  so 
conspicuously  at  the  time  of  tlie  return.  The  whole 
history  of  Ezra  pi«supposes  the  habit  of  solemn, 
probably  of  periodic  meetings  (Kzr.  viii.  15  ;  Neh. 
viii.  2,  ix.  1 ;  2^h.  vii.  b).  To  that  period  ac- 
cordingly we  may  attribute  the  revival  if  Aot  the 
institution  of  synagogues.  Assuming  £wald*8  theory 
jut  to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.,  thei«  must, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  have  been  a  great  de- 
struction of  the  buildings,  and  a  consequent  sus- 
jtension  of  the  services.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  striking 
tliat  they  are  not  in  any  way  prominent  in  the  Mac- 
cabnenn  history.  When  that  struggle  was  over, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  freer  development  of 
what  may  be  called  the  synagogue  paix)chial  system 
among  the  Jews  of  Palebtine  and  other  countries. 
Well-nigh  eveiy  town  or  village  had  its  one  or  more 
synagogues.  (4.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  ovei'- 
pstimate  the  influence  of  the  system  thus  developed. 
To  it  we  may  asciibe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after 
the  Maccabaean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  Tlie  ]>eople  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  forgetting  the  I^w,  and  the  external  oi-dinanoes 
that  hedged  it  round.  Here,  as  in  the  cognate  oixier 
of  the  Scribes,  there  was  an  influence  tending  to 
diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy  the  au- 
tl)ority  of  the  hei-editary  priesthood.  The  way  was 
silently  prepai'ed  for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which 
should  rise  in  ''the  fulness  of  time "  out  of  the 
decay  and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple.— III.  Structure, — (1.)  The  size  of  a  syna- 
gogue, like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  vaiied  with 
the  population.  Its  position  was,  however,  determ- 
inate. It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest  ground, 
in  or  near  the  city  to  which  it  belonged.  And  its 
direction  too  was  fixed,  Jerusalem  was  the  Kibleh 
of  Jewish  devotion.  The  synagogue  was  so  con- 
structed, that  the  worshippers  as  they  entered,  and 
as  they  prayed,  looked  towaixl  it.  The  building 
lyas  commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district. 
Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or  even  as  in 
Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  proselyte.  (2.)  In  the 
internal  aiTangement  of  the  synagogue  we  trace  an 
obvious  analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.  At 
the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest 
which,  like  the  older  and  more  saci-ed  Ark,  con- 
tained the  Book  of  the  Law.  It  gave  to  tliat  end 
tl»e  name  and  character  of  a  sanctuary.  This  part 
of  the  synagogue  w;is  naturally  the  place  of  honour. 

Here  were  the  "chief  seats,"  after  whicli  Pharisees    ^.„__    .    .^    , 

and  Scribes  strove  so  eageviy  ^lHalt.  :t\\\\.  ^^,  \o^^VqW  Lmt  ^bcing  read  conaecntivdy,  so  as  lo  he 
which  the  wcalUiy  aud  VxonoxiveA  N«oY*fe\\\«x  'q;«i»\«:!(Acv^<t\Mi^  V93ak^\x%\fe  ^a^  thxtt 
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invited  (James  ii.  2,  3).     Heie  too,  in  front  oftiw 
Ark,  still  reproducing  the  tvpe  of  the  Tabenwiir, 
was  the  eight-bninched  lamp,  lighted  onlv  on  tbe 
gi^eater  festivals.     Besides  this,  ^re  was  one  lamp 
kept  burning  perpetually.     A  little  further  Xanx^ 
the  middle  of  the  building  was  a  raised  platfons. 
on  which  several  persons  could  stand  at  oaoe,  wi 
in  the  middle  of  this  I'ose  a  pulpit,  in  which  tbt 
Header  stood  to  read  the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  tevi 
The  congregation  were  divided,  men  on  «k  suk. 
women  on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  tii  6k 
high,  running  between  them.      The  amn^oiait 
of  modem  synagogaes,  for  many  centoriei,  bre 
made  the  separation  more  complete  bj  plado;  ^ 
women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened  off  by  bttia* 
work.^IV.  Officers. — (I.)  In  smaller  towm  that 
was  oflen  but  one  Rabbi.     Where  a  fuller  otpa* 
tion  was  possible,  there  was  a  college  of  SAa 
(Luke  vii.  3)  presided  over  by  one  who  wk  *& 
chief  of  the  synagogue  "  (Luke  viii.  41,  49,  Oi. 
14 ;  Acts  xviii.  8,  17).     (2.)  The  most  prwniaB: 
functionaiy  in  a  large  synagogue  was  known  at  tk 
SJiiitach  ( =  legatus)t  the  ofi^ating  minister  vki 
acted  as  the  del^ate  of  the  congregatkai,  aad  w» 
therefore  the  chief  reader  of  prayers,  &c^  in  tiie 
name.     (3.)  The  Chazzdn,  or  ••  minister  *  rf  ti» 
synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20)  had  duties  of  a  lower  M 
resembling  those  of  the  Christian  deaocm  a  s^ 
deacon.     He  was  t9  open  the  doors,  to  ^  d» 
building  ready  for  seivice.     (4.)  Besides  these  tkr* 
were  ten  men  attached  to  every  syn^grogue,  vImh 
functions  have  been  the  subject-matter  of  votcanboos 
controversy.    They  were  known  as  the  BstlmsB 
(  =  Otio8i)f  and  no  synagogue  was  complete  vi^ 
out  them.    They  were  sappoMd   to  be  mn  cf 
leisure,  not  obliged  to  bbour  for  their  livelibooi 
able  therefore  to  attend  the  iveek-day  as  veil » 
the  Sabbath  services.    Uhenford  sees  in  themumply 
a  body  of  men,  peimanently  on  duty,  making  opt 
congregation  (ten   being  the  minimum  number;;, 
so  Uiat  there  might  be  no  delay  in  begiooiog  Uk 
service  at  the  proper  hours,  and  that  no  siogk 
worshipper  might  go  away  disappointed.    (S.)  h 
will  be  seen  at  once  how  closely  the  organiatas 
of  the  synagogue  was  reproduced  in  that  of  the 
Ecdesia.     Here  also  there  was  the  single  prediylB^ 
bishop  in  small  towns,  a  council  of  pr^yters  uate 
one  head  in  large  cities.    The  hgcdus  of  the  sp^ 
gogues  appears  in  the  iyy*?ios  (Kev.  i.  20.  ii.  l\ 
perhaps  also  in  the  &irMrroXof  of  the  Chriataa 
Church.  — V.   WorsAtp.— (1.)  The  ritual  of  A» 
svn^ogue  was  to  a  large  extent  the  reprodndin 
of  the  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temple.    It  will  k 
enough,  in  this  place,  to  notice  in  what  way  the 
ritual,  no  less  than  the  organization^  was  comedA 
with  the  iacts  of  the  N.  T.  history,  and  with  tk 
life  and  oitier  of  the  Christian  Oiarch.     (2.)  Fim 
the  synagogue  came  the  nse  of  fixed  £otms  of  prayer. 
To  that  the  firet  disciples  had  been  accustomed  fros 
their  youth.     They  had  asked  their  Master  to  gPt 
them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  had  oompKed  wMk 
their  request  (Luke  xi.  1),  as  the  Baptist  had  d«oi 
before  for  his  disciples,  as  eveiy  Rabbi  did  fir  Ui 
The  forms  might  be  and  were  abased.     (S.)  Tie 
large  admixture  of  a  didactic  elanoit  in  ChriitiB 
worship,  that  by  whidi  it  was  distingoahsd  fiMi 
all  Gentile  forms  of  adoration,  was  derived  fron  lb 
older  order.     *' Moses"  was  "read  in  the  sfis- 
gogues  every  Sabbath-day"  (Acts  xr.  21),  !*• 
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!ie  writings  of  the  Prophets  were  read  as  second 
S800S  in  a  corresponding  order.     They  were  fol* 
wed  by  the  Derash  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  exposition, 
le  sermon  of  the  synagogue.     ^4.)  To  the  ritual 
the  syni^iogue  we  may  probably  trace  a  practice 
hich  has  sometimes  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
udent  of  Christian  antiquity,  the  subject-matter 
'  fierce  debate  among  Christian  controversial  ists. 
rhatever  account  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is  certain 
ist  Prayers  for  the  Dead  appear  in  the  Church's 
ofship  as  soon  as  we  have  any  trace  of  it  after  the 
omediate  records  of  the  Apostolic  age.     There  is  a 
robability  indefinitely  great  that  prayers  for  the  de- 
irted  (the  Kaddish  of  later  Judaism)  were  fiuniliar 
I  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  and  other  countries, 
lat  the  early  Christian  believers  were  not  startled 
f  them  as  an  innovation,  that  they  passed  uncon- 
emned  even  by  our  Lord  Himself.     (5.)  The  oon- 
mnity  extends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer.     In  the 
ours  of  service  this  was  obviously  the  case.    The 
urd,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were  in  the  times  of  the 
I  T.  (Acts  iii.  1,  X.  3, 9),  and  had  been  probably  for 
mie  time  before  (Ps.  Iv.  17  ;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed 
imes  of  devotion,  known  then,  and  still  known,  re- 
pectively  as  the  ShachSrith^  the  Mmchahf  and  the 
ArAUk,    The  same  houra,  it  is  well  known,  were 
ecognised  in  the  Church  of  the  second,  probably  in 
hat  of  the  first  century  also.    The  solemn  days  of 
he  syn^ogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the 
erenth,  the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  crmdusion  of 
he  whole.     The  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
wbbith  to  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
ihange  in  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  firat,  the 
oar^andthe  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society 
rhat  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish.    (6.) 
rbe  following  su^estion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
his  transfer  was  effected,  involves,  it  is  believed, 
ewer  arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other,  and 
onnects   itself  with  anothei*    interesting  custom, 
ommon  to  the  Church  and   the  Synagogue.    It 
ras  a  Jewish  custom  to  end  the  Sablath  with  a 
atst,  in  which  they  did  honour  to  it  as  to  a  pailing 
ing.     The  feast  was  held  in  the  synagogue.     A 
ap  of  wine,  over  which  a  special  blessing  had  been 
x>ken,  was  handed  round.    It  is  obvious  that,  so 
or^  as  the  Apostles  and  their  followers  continued 
>  use  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  so  long  t.  e. 
I  they  fraternized  with  their  brethi'en  of  the  stock 
f  Abraham,  this  would  coincide  in  point  of  time 
nth  their  Z^vwyov  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
»y  degrees  the  time  became  later,  passed  on  to  mid- 
ight,  to  the  early  dawn  of  the  next  day.     (7.) 
rom  the  synagogue  lastly  came  many  less  •con- 
picuous  practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical 
tfe  of  the  first  three  centuries.    Ablution,  entire  or 
artial,  before  entering  the  place  of  meeting  (Heb. 
.  22;  John  xiii.  1-15);  standing  and  not  kneel- 
]g,  as  the  attitude  of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11) ;  the 
rms  stretched  out;  the  &ce  turned  towards  the 
[ibleh  of  the  East ;  the  respcHisive  Amen  of  the  oon- 
;r^;atioo  to  the  pravei-s  and   benedictions  of  the 
Ulers  (1  Cor.  xiv.  1(5).— VI.  Judicial  FtmctioM, 
~(1.)  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  shows  that  the 
ificers  of  the  synagogue  exeitnsed  in  certain  cases  a 
adictal  power.     (2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  how- 
rer,  to  define  the  nature  of  the  tribnnal,  and  the 
irectse  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.     In  two  of  the 
MSiages  referred  to  (Matt.  x.  17;  Mark  xiii.  9) 
hey  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  councils, 
t  seems  probable  that  the  council  was  the  larger 
ribanal  of  23,  which  sat  in  eveiy  city,  and  that 
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under  the  term  synagogue  we  are  to  imderstund  a 
smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the  Ten  judges  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud.  (3.)  Here  also  we  ti*nce 
the  outline  of  a  Christian  institution.  The  4k' 
irXi7(rfa,  either  by  itself  or  by  appointed  delegates, 
was  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  disputes 
among  its  members.  The  elders  of  the  Church 
were  not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes 
of  daily  life.  For  the  eldei's,  as  for  those  of  the 
synagogue,  were  iieserved  the  graver  offences  against 
religion  and  morals. 

Synagogue,  the  Great.  ( 1 .)  On  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  a  great  council  was  appointed, 
according  to  Rabbinic  tradition,  to  re-organize  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  It  consisted  of  120  mem- 
bers, and  these  were  known  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  successore  of  the  prophets,  them- 
selves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes  prominent, 
individually,  as  teachers.  Ezra  was  recognised  as 
presklent.  Their  aim  was  to  restore  again  the  cromif 
or  glory  of  Israel.  To  this  end  they  collected  all 
the  sacxed  writings  of  former  ages  and  their  own, 
and  so  completed  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  They  in- 
stituted the  fenst  of  Purim.  They  organised  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction 
to  the  Shemdneh  EsrSk,  the  eighteen  solemn  bene- 
dictions in  it.  (2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  un- 
certain. The  absence  of  any  historical  mention  of 
such  a  body,  not  only  in  the  O.  T.  and  the  Apo- 
crypha, but  in  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  OUvrn^ 
so  that  the  earliest  recoi-d  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pxrke 
Ahothf  circ.  the  second  century  afier  Christ,  had  led 
some  critics  to  reject  the  whole  statement  as  a  Rab- 
binic invention.  ThenarrativeofNeh.viii.  13  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as  coun- 
sellors under  the  pi-esidency  of  Ezra,  and  these  may 
have  been  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  all  pro- 
vincial synagogues — a  synod  of  the  National  Church. 
Syn'tjofae,  a  female  member  of  the  Church  ot 
Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

Sy'raeiue.  The  celebrated  city  on  the  easteriY 
coast  of  Sicily.  St,  Paul  arrived  thither  in  an 
Alexandrian  ship  from  Melita,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12).  The  magnificence  which 
Cicero  describes  as  still  remaining  in  his  time,  was 
then  no  doubt  greatly  impaired.  But  the  site  ot 
Syracuse  rendered  it  a  convenient  place  for  the 
African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbour  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the 
isUnd  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent 
water.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did 
not  supply  the  Romans  with  corn  to  tiie  extent  it 
had  done  in  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  a  less 
degree  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  an 
eii'or,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  was  ex- 
hausted :  for  Strabo  expressly  says,  that  for  com, 
and  some  other  productions,  Sicily  even  surpassed 
Italy.  At  this  period,  there  were  only  five  Roman 
colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one.  The 
others  were  Catana,  Tauromenium,  Thermae,  and 
Tyndnris.  Messana  too,  although  not  a  colony, 
was  a  town  filled  with  a  Roman  population. 

Syria  is  the  term  used  throughout  our  version 
for  the  Hebrew  Arcun,  as  well  as  for  the  Greelc 
^vpla.  Most  probably  Sjrria  is-  for  Tsyria,  the 
country  about  Tstir,  or  Tyre,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  Syrian  towns  known  to  the  Greeks.  1 .  Oeo' 
graphical  extent,  •—  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
limits  of  Syria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seems  to  com- 
mence on  the  northern  frontier  of  PaL«ilvcA>  tocA  \^ 
extend  thence  noTtVi^HT^  \o  \\»a  ^x\»  ^^'Xwwwv, 
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which  was  connected  with  or  sat  in  the  synagogue  | 
in  the  narrower  sense  (Matt.  x.  17,  xxiii.  34;  Mark 
xiii.  9  ;  Luice  xxi.  12,  xii.  11).  Within  the  Umits 
of  the  Jewish  Church  it  i>erhaps  kept  its  ground 
as  denoting  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Chiistian 
brethren  (Jns.  ii.  2).— II.  History. ^{l.)  Jewish 
writers  have  claimed  for  their  synagogues  a  very 
i-emote  antiquity.  In  well-nigh  every  place  where 
the  phrase  **  before  the  Lord"  appeaxs,  they  recog- 
nise in  it  a  known  sanctuaiy,  a  tixed  place  of  meet^ 
ing,  and  therefore  a  synagogue.  (2.)  Apart  from 
tht-se  far-fetched  interpretations,  we  know  too  little 
of  the  life  of  Israel,  botli  before  and  under  the  mon- 
archy, to  be  able  to  say  with  ceilainty  whether  there 
was  anything  at  all  coii-espouding  to  the  synagogues 
of  later  date.  (3.)  During  the  exile,  in  the  abey- 
.•ince  of  the  Temple-worship,  the  meetings  of  devout 
Jews  probably  became  more  systematic,  and  must 
have  helped  foi-ward  the  change  which  appears  so 
conspicuously  at  the  time  of  the  return.  The  whole 
history  of  Ezra  presupposes  the  habit  of  solemn, 
probably  of  periodic  meetings  (Ezr.  viii.  15  ;  Keh. 
viii.  2,  ix.  1 ;  2^h.  vii.  5;.  To  that  period  ac- 
cordingly we  may  attribute  the  revival  if  flot  the 
institution  of  synagogues.  Assuming  Ewald's  theory 
as  to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.,  there  must, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  have  been  a  great  de- 
struction of  the  buildings,  and  a  consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  ser^'ices.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  striking 
that  they  are  not  in  any  way  prominent  in  the  Mao 
cabaean  history.  When  that  struggle  was  over, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  freer  derelopment  of 
what  may  be  called  the  syuag(^ue  parochial  system 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  countries. 
Well-nigh  eveiy  town  or  village  had  its  one  or  more 
synagogues.  (4.)  It  is  hai^ly  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  of  the  system  thus  developed. 
To  it  we  may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after 
the  Maccabaeim  stniggle,  the  Jews  adhei'ed  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  The  j^eoplc  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  forgetting  the  I^w,  and  the  external  oixlinances 
that  liedgod  it  round.  Here,  as  in  the  cognat«  oixler 
of  the  Scribes,  there  was  an  influence  tending  to 
diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy  the  au- 
thority of  the  hei*editary  priesthood.  The  way  was 
silently  prepui'ed  for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which 
should  rise  in  "  the  fulness  of  time "  out  of  the 
decay  and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple.— III.  Structure. — (I.)  The  size  of  a  syna- 
gogue, like  that  of  a  church  or  chnpel,  vaiied  with 
the  population.  Its  position  was,  however,  determ- 
inate. It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest  ground, 
in  or  no.nr  the  city  to  which  it  belonged.  And  its 
direction  too  was  tiled.  Jeiiisalem  was  the  EUM 
of  Jewish  devotion.  The  synagogue  was  so  con- 
structed, that  tlie  worshippers  as  they  entered,  and 
as  they  prayed,  looked  towaixi  it.  The  building 
ivas  commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  distiict. 
Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or  even  as  in 
Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  pixjselyte.  (2.)  In  the 
internal  aiTangcmeut  of  tl»e  synagogue  we  trace  an 
obvious  analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.  At 
the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest 
which,  like  the  older  and  more  saci-ed  Ark,  con- 
tainctl  the  Ikwk  of  the  Law.  It  gave  to  that  end 
the  name  and  charactei-  of  a  sanctuaiy.  This  part 
of  the  synagogue  was  naturally  the  place  of  honour. 
Here  were  the  "  chief  seats,"  after  which  Pharisees  ! 
and  Scribes  strove  so  eageiAY  O^aXt.  xtaW.  <S\  \ft 
which  the  wcalUiy  and  hoi»\i\e\  N«ov%\v\\j^t  ^«a 
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invited  (James  ii.  2,  3).     Here  too,  in  front  of  the 
Ark,  still  reproducing  the  type  of  the  Tabenm^    | 
was  the  eight-bnmched  lamp,  lighted  (nly  oo  tht 
p-eater  festivals.     Besides  tlus,  there  was  one  Imp 
kept  burning  perpetually.     A  little  further  towanj^ 
the  middle  of  the  building  was  a  raised  pUtibnn. 
on  which  several  persons  could  stand  at  race,  abi 
in  the  middle  of  this  rose  a  pulpit,  in  which  the 
Header  stood  to  read  the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  ita/k 
The  congregation  were  divided,  men  (m  one  sde, 
women  on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  nx  fa( 
high,  running  betwe«i  them.      The  anrnDfaBoib 
of  modem  synagogues,  for  many  centorio,  hit 
made  the  separation  more  complete  by  pbdoi  tir 
women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened  off  by  litti» 
work.— IV.  Officers, — (I.)  In  smaller  town tl« 
was  often  but  one  Rabbi.     Where  a  fuller  <npn» 
tion  was  possible,  there  was  a  ooll^  of  SAb 
(Luke  viL  3)  presided  over  by  one  who  wis  «lfce 
chief  of  the  synagogue "  (Luke  viii.  41,  49,  Bt 
14 ;  Acts  xviii.  8,  17).     (2.)  The  most  prwniDait 
functionary  in  a  large  synagogue  was  knoiniiitib 
SJUHtach  (  =  legatus),  the  officiating  minister  ik 
acted  as  the  delegate  of  the  congregation,  and  n> 
therefore  the  chief  i^eader  of  prayers.  Ice,  is  tibsr 
name.     (3.)  The  Cfuizzdn,  or  •«  minister  *  rf  tk 
synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20)  had  duties  of  a  lower  bad 
resembling  those  of  the  Christian  deacon  or  nl^ 
deacon.     He  was  t<r  open  the  doors,  to  get  thi 
building  ready  for  service.     (4.)  Besides  these  ths* 
were  ten  men  attached  to  every  synagogue,  vbir 
functions  have  lieen  the  subject-^natter  of  volimuDOGs 
controversy.    They  were  known  as  the  Bttlon 
(  =  OOosi),  and  no  synago^e  was  complete  vitb* 
out  them.    They  were  supposed   to  be  inen  rf 
leisure,  not  obliged  to  bbour  for  their  Uvelibooi 
able  ttwreibre  to  attend  the  ^eek-day  as  veil  b 
the  Sabbatli  services.    Uhenford  sees  in  them  uas^' 
a  body  of  men,  permanently  on  duty,  making  up  & 
congregation  (ten    being  the  minimum  nnmber„ 
so  Uiat  there  might  be  no  delay  in  begionini  ^ 
service  at  the  proper  hours,  and  that  no  siagk 
worshipper  might  go  away  disappoinb^d.    {h.)  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  how  dosely  the  orgaoistifli 
of  the  synagc^ue  was  reproduced  in  that  of  ^ 
Ecclesb.     Here  also  there  was  the  single  presbyter 
bishop  in  small  towns,  a  council  of  prabyten  uatUr 
one  head  in  lai^e  cities.     The  ie^ut  of  the  sjn* 
gogues  appears  in  the  iyy^Xot  (Rev.  L  20,  ii.  1  • 
perhaps  also  in  the  &ir<f(irroXof  of  the  QiristiM 
ChurxOi.— V.   Worship.— (^l.)  The  ritual  of  the 
svnagogoe  was  to  a  large  extent  the  reprododiaa 
of  the  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temple.    It  will  k 
enough,  in  this  place,  to  notice  in  what  way  tke 
ritual,  no  less  than  the  oiiganizattoo,  was  conmeta^ 
with  the  facts  of  the  N.  T.  history,  and  with  tiie 
life  and  oi^er  of  the  Christian  Chnreb.     (3.)  Fiw 
the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  tixed  forms  of  prayer. 
To  that  the  first  disciples  had  been  aoeustomed  &«■ 
their  youth.     They  had  asked  their  Master  to  pn 
them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  had  complied  witk 
their  request  (Luke  xi.  1),  as  the  BapAist  had  dew 
before  for  his  disciples,  as  ertrj  Rabbi  did  ftr  I* 
The  forms  might  be  and  were  abased.    fS.)  Tbe 
Urge  admixture  of  a  didactic  element  in  Chnstiu 
worship,  that  by  which  it  was  distingiMlMd  (rem 
all  Gentile  forms  of  adoration,  was  derived  tm  tl» 
older  order.     "Moees"  waa  **reBd  in  tbe  itw 
gogues  every  Sabbath-day"   (Acts  xr.  21),  tte 
N<W\ft  Iaw  being  read  cooaeeatirelr,  «  as  to  1« 
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)  writings  of  the  Prophets  were  read  as  second 
oDS  in  a  con-esponding  order.     They  were  fol- 
ed  by  the  Dercah  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  exposition, 
sermon  of  the  synagogue.     ^4.)  To  the  ritual 
:he  f  ynagogue  we  may  probably  trace  a  practice 
ich  has  sometimes  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
dent  of  Christian  antiquity,  the  subject-matter 
fierce  debate  among  Christian  oontrorersialists. 
Mtever  account  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is  certain 
it  Prayers  for  the  Dead  appear  in  the  Church's 
rehip  as  soon  as  we  have  any  trace  of  it  after  the 
mediate  records  of  the  Apostolic  age.    There  is  a 
ibability  indefinitely  great  that  prayers  for  the  de- 
ted  (the  Kaddiih  of  later  Judaism)  were  fimiiliar 
tile  synagc^ues  of  Palestine  and  other  countries, 
it  the  early  Christian  believers  were  not  startled 
them  as  an  innovation,  that  they  passed  nncon- 
nned  evm  by  our  Lord  Himself.     (5.)  The  con- 
mity  extends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer.     In  the 
iirs  of  service  this  was  obviously  the  case.    The 
rd,  siith,  and  ninth  hours  were  in  the  times  of  the 
T.  (Acta  iii.  1,  x.  3, 9),  and  had  been  probably  for 
ne  time  before  (Ps.  Iv.  17  ;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed 
MS  of  devotion,  known  then,  and  still  known,  re- 
ictively  as  the  ShachSrithf  the  Minchah,  and  the 
rAith.     The  same  hours,  it  is  well  known,  were 
»gnised  in  the  Church  of  the  second,  probably  in 
It  of  the  first  century  also.    The  solemn  days  of 
e  syn^;ogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the 
renth,  the  Inst  or  Sabbath  being  the  crmdusion  of 
e  whole.     The  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
bbath  to  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
ange  in  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the 
urUi,  and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society 
bat  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish.    (6.) 
le  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
is  transfer  was  effected,  involves,  it  is  believed, 
irer  arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other,  and 
Dnects   itself  with  another   interesting  custom, 
mroon  to  the  Church  and   the  Synagogue.     It 
IS  a  Jewish  custom  to  end  the  ^btath  with  a 
tst,  in  which  they  did  honour  to  it  as  to  a  pailing 
ig.     The  feast  was  held  in  the  synagi^ue.     A 
p  of  wine,  over  which  a  ^)ecial  blessing  had  been 
>ken,  was  handed  round.    It  is  obvious  that,  so 
ig  as  the  Apostles  and  their  foUowera  continued 
use  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  so  long  t.  e. 
they  fraternized  with  their  brethren  of  the  stock 
Abraham,  this  would  coincide  in  point  of  time 
th  their  iuwoy  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
r  degrees  the  time  became  later,  passed  on  to  mid- 
jht,  to  the  early  dawn  of  the  next  day.     (7.) 
om  the  synagogue  lastly  came  many  ]ess*con- 
icuous  practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical 
e  of  the  first  three  centuries.    Ablution,  entire  or 
rtial,  before  entering  the  place  of  meeting  (Heb. 
22;  John  xiii.  1-15);  standing  and  not  kneel- 
;,  as  the  attitude  of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11) ;  the 
ins  stretched  out;  the  fiice  turned  towards  the 
bleh  of  the  East ;  the  responsive  Amen  of  the  con- 
egati<ni  to  the  pravers  and   benedictions  of  the 
lers  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16).— VI.  Judicial  Fanciioru, 
(1.)  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  shows  that  the 
Seers  of  the  synagogue  exercised  in  certain  cases  a 
didal  power.     (2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  bow- 
er, to  define  the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the 
ecise  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.     In  two  of  the 
loages  referred  to  (Matt.  x.  17;  Mark  xiii.  9) 
ey  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  councils, 
seems  probable  that  the  council  was  the  larger 
banal  of  23,  which  sat  in  every  dty,  and  that 
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under  the  term  synagogue  we  are  to  imderstand  a 
smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the  Ten  judges  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud.  (3.)  Here  also  we  trnoe 
the  outline  of  a  Christian  institution.  The  iic- 
icKriffta,  either  by  itself  or  by  appointed  delegntes, 
was  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  disputes 
among  its  membei-s.  The  elders  of  the  Church 
were  not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  diitputes 
of  daily  life.  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the 
synagogue,  were  resen'ed  the  graver  offences  against 
religion  and  morals. 

Synagogue,  the  Great.  ( 1 .)  On  the  i-etum  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  a  great  council  was  appointed, 
according  to  Rabbinic  tradition,  to  re-oi'ganize  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  It  consisted  of  120  mem- 
bers, and  these  wera  known  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  successore  of  the  prophets,  them- 
selves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes  prominent, 
individually,  as  teachera.  Ezra  was  recognised  as 
president.  Their  aim  was  to  restore  again  the  croum, 
or  glory  of  Israel.  To  this  end  they  collected  all 
the  saored  writings  of  former  ages  and  their  own, 
and  so  completed  the  canon  of  the  0.  T.  They  in- 
stituted the  fenst  of  Purim.  They  organised  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction 
to  the  ShemSneh  Esreh,  the  eighteen  solemn  bene- 
dictions in  it.  (2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  un- 
certain. The  absence  of  any  historical  mention  of 
such  a  body,  not  only  in  the  0.  T.  and  the  Apo- 
crypha, but  in  Joscphus,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  Olam, 
so  that  the  earliest  record  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pirke 
Abothf  circ.  the  second  century  afler  Christ,  had  led 
some  Clitics  to  reject  the  whole  statement  as  a  Rab- 
binic invaitk>n.  The  narrative  of  Neh.viii.  13  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as  ooun- 
sellora  under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  these  may 
have  been  an  assembly  of  delates  from  all  pro- 
vincial synngogues — a  synod  of  the  National  Church. 
Sjni'tjohe,  a  female  member  of  the  Church  ot 
Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

Sy'iaeose.  The  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily.  St.  Paul  arrived  thither  in  an 
Alexandrian  ship  from  Melita,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12).  The  magnificence  which 
Cicero  describes  as  still  remaining  in  his  time,  was 
then  no  doubt  greatly  impaired.  But  the  site  of^ 
Syracuse  rendered  it  a  convenient  place  for  the 
African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbour  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the 
island  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent 
water.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did 
not  supply  the  Romans  with  corn  to  Uie  extent  it 
had  done  in  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  a  less 
degree  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  au 
error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  was  ex- 
hausted :  for  Strabo  expressly  says,  that  for  com, 
and  some  other  productions,  Sicily  even  suipassed 
Italy.  At  this  period,  there  were  only  five  Roman 
colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one.  The 
othera  were  Catana,  Tauromenium,  Thermae,  and 
Tyndaris.  Messana  too,  although  not  a  colony, 
was  a  town  filled  with  a  Roman  population. 

Sjr'ia  is  the  term  used  throughout  our  version 
for  the  Hebrew  Aranif  as  well  as  for  the  Greelc 
Svpfo.  Most  probably  Syria  is-  for  Tayriaf  the 
country  about  Tsur,  or  Tyre,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  Syrian  towns  known  to  the  Greeks.  1 .  Oeo' 
gre^ical  extent, ~^\t  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
limits  of  S3rria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seems  to  com- 
mence on  the  northein  frontier  of  P«l<a^TA>tixA\^ 
extend  thence  norlVi^av^  \o  \\v«  idn^  q^'^^mxvxv* 
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westward  to  the  ^lediten-auean,  and  eastward  pro- 
bably to  the  Khab<uir  river.     It»  chief  diviaioiw  arc 
Aram-Dammesck,  or  •*S)Tia  of  Damascus,"  Aram- 
Zobah,or  "Syiia  of  Zobah,"  Amm-Xahamm,  **  Me- 
sopotamia," or   *'  Syria  of  the  Two  liivei-s,"  and 
Padan-Aram,  **  the  plain  Syria,"  or  ♦*  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains."     Of  these  we  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  identifying  the  first  with  the  rich 
country  about  I>amascus,  lying  between  Anti-libanus 
and  the  desert,  and  tlie  hut  with  the  district  about 
HaiTan  and  Orfah,  the  flat  country  stretching  out 
from  the  western  extremity  of  Mous  Masius  towards 
the  ti*ue  source  of  the  Khabour  at  i?a9-c*/-il(n. 
Aram-Nahanum  seems  to  be  a  term  including  this 
last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it,  though  how  far 
beyond  is  doubtful.     Ai:am'Zf)bah  seems  to  be  the 
tract  between  the  Euphrates  and  Coele-syria.    The 
other  divisions  of  Arum,  such  as  Aram-Maachah 
and  Aram-bc'th-lvehob,  are  more  difficult  to  locate 
with  any  certainty.     Probably  they  were  portions 
of  the  tract  inter\'ening  between  Anti-libanus  and 
the  desert.    The  Greek  writers  used  the  term  Syria 
still  more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram. 
On  the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine; 
on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the  borders  of  Egypt 
Still  they  seem  always  to  hare  had  a  feeling  that 
Syria  Proper  was  a  nanx>wer  region.    The  LXX. 
and  New  Testament  writers  distinguish  Syiia  from 
Phoenicia  on  the  one  hand,  and   from  Samaria, 
Judaea,  Idumaea,  &c.,  on  the  other.    In  the  present 
article  it  seems  best  to  take  the  word  in  this  narrow 
sense,  and  to  regard  Syria  as  bounded  by  Amanus 
and  Taurus  on  the  north,  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Arabian  destcrt  on  the  east,  by  Palestine  on 
the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia  upon  the  west. 
The  tract  thus  circumsaibed  is  about  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  50  to  150  miles 
bnxid.     It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles.     2.  General  physical  features. — ^The  general 
character  of  the  tract  is  nxmntainou*.  as  the  Hebrew 
name  Aram  (from  a  root  signifying  ** height") 
sufficiently  implies.     On  the  west,  two  longitudinal 
chains,  running  parallel  with  the  coast  at  no  great 
distance  from  one  another,  extend  along  two-tniids 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.     In  the  latitude  of  Antiodi  the 
longitudinal  chains  arc  met  by  the  chain  of  Amanus, 
an  outlying  barrier  of  Taurus,  having  the  direction 
of  that  range,  which  in  this  part  is  from  south-west 
to  north-east.     The  most  fertile  and  valuable  tract 
of  Syria  is  the  long  valley  intervening  between 
Libanus  and  Anti-libouius.    The  northern  mountain 
region  is  also  fairly  productive ;  but  the  soil  of  the 
plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Anti-libanuy,  except  in  one  place,  is  peculiarly 
sterile.     3.  The  Mountain  Ranges, — (a)  Lebanon. 
Of  the  various  mountain-i^nnges  of  Syria,  Lebanon 
possesses  the  greatest  interest     It  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Litany  to  Arka,  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jura  lime- 
stone, but  varied  with  sandstone  and  basalt    [Lis- 
BANON.]      (6)  Anti-libanus.     This  range,  as  the 
name  implies,  stands  over  against  Lebanon,  running 
in  the  same  direction,  t.  e,  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  extending    the  same  length,      (c)  Bargylos. 
Mount  Bargylua,  called  now  Jebel  Notairi  towaixls 
the  south,  and  towards  the  north  Jehel  Kraad,  ex- 
tends from  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr^l-Kebir  (Eleu- 
therus),   nearly  opposiie  Hems,  \a  \\vt  tvcoCxX:^  t^' 
ilDtiochy  a  distance  of  Tix\h«r  inoY«  \Wik  \^  mA«» 


One  of  the  western  spurs  terminates  in  a  nsuriL- 

able  headland,  known   to  the  ancients  as  Mouit 

Casius,  and  now  called  JebeM'Akra,  or  the  <*  BiU 

Mountain."     {d)  Amanus.     Xoiih  of  the  moatk 

of  the  Orontes,  between  its  course  and  the  tukn 

shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issns  {Iskantknm),  lies  the 

range  of  Amanus,  which  divides  Syria  from  Cilida. 

Its  average  elevaticm  is  5000  feet,  and  it  temioatv 

abruptly  at  Ras-tl-Khamir,  in  a  high  cliff  ora^ 

hanging  the  sea.    4.  The  Rivers, — ^The  pnocipu 

riven  of  Syria  are  the  Litany  and  the  Orootaw 

The  Litany  springs  from  a  snoall  lake  situated  u 

the  middle  of  tlie  Coele-syrian  valley,  about  ax 

miles  to  the  south-west  of  Baalbek.     It  entcn  ti» 

i  sea  about  5  miles  north  of  Tyre.     The  sonroe  4 

-  the  Orontes  is  but  about  15  miles  from  thatot'tis 

Litany.     Its  modem  name  is  the  Nahr^^AM^t: 

**  Rebel  Stream,"  an  appellation  given  to  it  on  k* 

count  of  its  violence  and  impetnosi^  in  many  pets 

of  its  course.     The  other  Syrian  streams  of  aae 

consequence,  besides  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes,  n 

the  Barada  or  river  of  Damascus,  the  JToha^  c 

river  of  Aleppo,  and  the  Sajnr,  a  tributarr  of  tk 

Euphrates.    5.  The  Lakes. — The  principal  lakeiif 

Syria  are  the  Agh-Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antiodi;  the 

Sabakhahf  or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  Bab; 

the  Bahr-el'Kades,  on  the  upper  Orontes ;  ud  tis 

Btihr-el-Merj,  or  Lake  of  Damascus.    6.  The  Gnd 

Valley, — By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Sjnii 

and  on  the  whole  its  most  striking  featuie,  ii  tie 

great  valley  which  reaches  fran  tlM  plain  of  I«k, 

near  Antiodi,  to  the  narrow  ffoi^  on  whick  tie 

Liiany  enten  in  about  lat  3^30'.    Thisnllw, 

which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Syrian  eoet, 

extends  the  length  of  230  miles,  and  has  a  witt 

varying  from  6  or  8  to  15  or  20  miles.    Tbe  nsR 

southern  portion  of  it  was  known  to  the  andoii 

as  Coele-syria,  or  ^  the  Hollow  Syria,"  and  Ins  \m. 

alreody  described.  [Coelestria.]    7.  Tht  Si/^ 

em  Highlands, — Northern  Syria,  especially  the  &> 

trict  called  Comnuu^ne',  between  Taurus  sod  tk 

I  Euj^rates,  is  still  very  insuflidently  explored,  b 

I  seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated  tnct,  oooostii^ 

I  of  twisted  spnn  from  Tauros  and  Amsnos,  will 

nonow  valleys  between  them,  whidi  open  oat  vM 

bore  and  sterile  plains.    The  highest  elfraiiis  d 

the  plateau  between  the  two  liven  is  1500  fed; 

and  this  height  is  readied  soon  ofler  lesriif  tk 

Euphrates,  while  towards  the  west  tbe  ded^  * 

gradual.     8.  The  Eastern  Desert, — East  of  tk 

inner  mountain*chain,  and  south  of  the  cnhinkk 

ground  about  Aleppo,  is  the  great  Syrian  Dsnt,  ■ 

elevated  dry  npland,  for  the  most  port  o(  fjf^* 

and  marls,   prodncing  nothing  bat  a  ftv  f^ 

bushes  of  wormwood,  and  tbe  usual  arooMtie  pfa|* 

of  the  wilderness.    The  region  is  trarcnid  ^ 

difficulty,  and  has  never  been  accuntely  svif^ 

The  most  remarkaUe  oasis  is  at  Khnyn,  vkie 

there  are  several  snudl  streams  and  abondaat  pi<^ 

trees.     9.  Chief  DtoieionSd — According  to  ftnk^ 

Syria  Proper  was  divided  into  the  fbUovia{  ^ 

tricU:— 1.  CommagAne';   2.  Cyrrbcstica;  S.fr* 

leucis;  4.  Coele-sjria;  sod  5.  DiuaascteaL   If** 

take  its  limits,  however,  as  lakl  down  abofs  ({1^ 

we  must  odd  to  these  districts  three  otheis:  CMf* 

bonitis,  or  the  country  about  AJmo ;  Chaiv « 

Chalddictf,  a  small  tract  south  of  this,  aboattk 

lake  in  which  the  river  of  Alqipo  cods:  aid  f^ 

myr6n^  or  the  desert  so  fiu-  oa  wt  osBfldfl*  iHi 

vVan^  \n«el  S^pian.     10.  PrmdptU  tanms.—Tm 

S^nH  \nnro&  ^  %3t^  tis6\  ^  {fans  aiaa^  * 
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m\y  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals  (b.  o. 
.  Antiodi;    2.  Damascus;    3.  Apameia;    4.  Se-  321),  Seleucus  Nicator  received  Mesopotamia  and 
nda ;  5.  Tadmor  or  Palmyra ;    6.  Laodiceia ;  7.  Syria.     Antioch  was  begun  in  B.  c.  300,  and,  being 
'.piphaneia  (Hamath) ;    8.  Samos.\ta ;    9.  Hiera-  tinished  in  a  few  years,  was  made  the  capital  of 
olis(Mabag);    10.  Chalybon;    11.  Emesa;    12.  Seleucus'  kingdom.     The  country  grew  rich  with 
Uiopolis:  13.  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum;   14.  Cyr-  the  wealth  which  now  flowed  into  it  on  all  sides. 
hos;  15.  Ohalds;  16.  Poseideium ;  17.  Heracleia ;  The  history  of  Syria  imder  the  Seleacid  princes  has 
8.  Gindarus ;  19.  Zeugma ;  20.  Thapsacus.     Of  been  already  given  in  detail,  in  the  articles  treating 
hese,  Samosata,  Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the  of  each  mon^xh  [Antiochus,  Demetrius,  Se- 
luplurates;    Seleucia,   Laodiceia,  Poseideium,  and  leucus,  ^c.].    The  most  flourishing  period  was 
laideia,  on   the  sea-shore ;    Antioch,   Apameia,  the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nieator.     The  empire  was 
^phaneia,  and  Emesa  {Hemg)  on   the  Otontes;  then  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Acliemenian 
uliopolis  and   Laodiceia  ad    Libanum,  in  Coele-  Persians,  for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor, 
frit ;  Hierapolis,  Chalybon,  Cyrrhus,  Chalcis,  and  and  thus  reached  from  the  Egean  to  India.     The 
lindanis,  in  the  northern  highlands  ;  Damascus  on  reign  of  Nicator*s  son,  Aniiodius  I.,  called  Soter, 
be  skirts,  and  Palmyra,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  was  the  beginning  of  the  decline,  which  was  pro- 
oert.     11.  jffutory.— -The  first  occupants  of  Syria  gressive  from  his  date.     It  passed  under  the  power 
ppear  to  have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.     The  Ca-  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  B.  C.  83,  and  was 
tt&itish  FBoea,  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites,  not  made  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  after 
ic,  are  connected   in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and  Pompey's  complete  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  his 
•thiopia,  Cush  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6  and  15*18).  ally  Tigranes,  B.  c.  64.     As  Syria  holds  an  import- 
Imbc  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but  also  ant  place,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the 
ovor  Syria,  in  very  early  tiroes  as  we  may  gather  New,  some  account  of  its  <»ndition  under  the  Ro- 
tm  the  &ct  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in  mans  must  now   be  given.    That  condition  was 
eoesis  (x.  18).     Afterwards  they  seem  to  have  be-  somewhat  peculiar.     While  the  country  generally 
Mne  possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also.     After  a  while  was  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  governors 
le  first  comers,  who  were  still  to  a  great  extent  who  weH  at  first  propraetors  or  quaestors,  then 
xnads,  received  a  Shemitic  infusion,  which  most  proconsuls,  and  finally  legates,  there  were  exempted 
fobably  came  to  them  from  the  south-east.     The  m)m  the  direct  rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first 
ily  Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly  place,  a  number  of  *'  free  dties,"  which  retained  the 
itrked  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  15 ;  administration  of  their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a 
r.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a  phioe  tribute  levied  according  to  the  Roman  principles  of 
'tome  importance.     Next  to  Damascus  must  be  taxation ;  and  2ndly,  a  number  of  tract^  which 
laeed  Hamath  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8;.    Syria  wei*e  assigned  to  petty  princes,  commonly  natives, 
•  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  to  be  ruled  at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same 
cos  to  have  been  bi-oken  up  among  a  number  of  obligations  with  the  free  cities  as  to  taxation.    The 
!Uy  kingdoms.    The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile  free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apameia,  Epi- 
Hutact  with  the  Syrians,  under  that  name,  in  the  phaneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre ;  the  principali- 
loe  of  David.    Claiming  the  fix>ntier  of  the  Eu-  ties,  Comagdn^,  Chalcis  ad  Belum  (near  Baalbek), 
ovtesi,  which  God  had  promised  to  Abi-aham  (Gen.  Arethusa,  Abila  or  Abil8n£,  Palmyra,  and  Damas- 
\  18),  David  made  war  on  Hadadczer,  king  of  ens.    The  principalities  were  sometimes  called  king- 
»bah  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4,  13).     The  Damascene  doms,  sometimes  tetrarchies.   They  were  established 
friua  were  likewise  defeated  with  great  loss  (ib.  where  it  was  thought  that  the  natives  were  so  in- 
9r.  5).      Zobah,  however,  was   £u-  fi-om  being  veterately  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
liducd  as  yet.     When,  a  few   years  later,  the  well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
mmoQites  determined  on  engaging  in  a  war  with  consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
iridt  and  applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah,  and  to  give  them  the  sembUnce  without  the  sub- 
aether  with  Beth-Rehob,  sent  them  20,000  foot-  stance  of  freedom.    The  list  of  the  governors  of 
en,  and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished  Syria,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  de- 
^OOO  (2  Sam.  z.  6).    This  army  being  completely  struction  of  Jerusalem,  has  been  made  out  with  a 
ftated  by  Joab,   Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from  near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  is  as  follows : — 
eaopotamia  (ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of  DaUtH    ihie  of 
tbiixi  battle,  which  likewise  went  against  him,                   ^''^              Tittaiafofflc      »tait«q«jmnc 
4  produced  the  general  submission  of  Syria  to  j£  Aemllius  Scaorus      *  Quaestor  pro 
e  Jewish  monarch.     The  submission  thus  beeun  .  .,     ,     ^„,        '    *     praetore    .  b.c  62    .  b.c.  61 
Mmariund«:.^«ignof&,I,m.n(lK.iv7l).  L'JSS'^lESS !    !  R^rSS  !    i    Ji    !    !    S 

IC  only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to  Oabinios Proconsul    .    .    56    .    .    5S 

v«  been  Damascus,  where  an  indepoident  kingdom  Ctassas .    .    55    .    .    53 

^^  "PnJ^'.K^"' '  ?"*'^1 ';'*^J*J- "•  "■<^i"Bib«w  :?!SSSfui-  : :  S  : :  JJ 

»*2o).     On  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Sezt  Julius  Gnar  .    .    .  ..    47    ...    46 

^  after  the  accession  of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder  Q-  Gaedlius  Bassos .    .    •  Praetor    .    .    .    46    '.    !    44 

Syria  do  doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.     Damascus  S-  2?'??*'<'S*    '    '    '    i  ^^'^  authority  tnm  the 

»  b««n.  d«id«Uy  the  l«<Uni  rtate.  H«n.th  ^frSSicrtSS.-   !    i    ^SZli'TT'  ""^ 

lig  second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose  CL  Caseins  Longinos    .    .  Proconsul    .  bjC.  43    .  &&  42 

Ntal  was  Carchemish  near  Bambuk,  third.  [Da-  L.  Deddlos  Saxa    .    .    .  Legatus   ...    41    ..    40 

^«CU8.1     Syria  became  attached  to  the  great  J- Jratldliis  Bassns   .   .  Ugftau  ...   40   ..    38 

It-      __    '       r^i '  \    t  ^l    *u    iiu  C.8o«ins Legatus   ...   38    ..    35 

•ynanempu*,  from  which  It  passed  to  the  Baby-  L.  Mnnatlus  PUncus  .    .  hagSai  ...    36    ..    32 

dbns,  and  from  them  to  the  Persians.     In  d.c.  L.  Calpundus  Bibolns    .  Legatus   ...    31    ..    31 

8  it  submitted  to  Alexander  without  a  struggle.  &^"i  •    •    •  ;.  •    •  J^K**™  ...    30 

»«i  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for  the  ^^"^*^.^:    [  {^  \  "   "    ?w  '    *    ^ 

It  time^  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.     On  the  11  VipsaniuiAisriCTi    •  l«ptett  \  \  \  la    .   .  •» 
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westward  to  the  ilediterrauean,  and  eastward  pro- 
haUj  to  the  Khabour  river.  Its  chief  divisions  are 
Aram-Dammesek,  or  *' Syria  of  Damascus,"  Aram- 
Zobah,or  "Syria  of  Zobah,'*  Aram-Nahai-aim,  **  Me- 
sopotamia," or  **  Syiia  of  the  Two  Rivei-s,"  and 
Padan-Aram,  "  the  plain  Syria,"  or  "  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains."  Of  these  we  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  identifying  the  <i»t  with  the  rich 
countiT  about  Damascus,  lying  between  Anti-libanus 
and  tlie  desert,  and  tlic  last  with  the  district  about 
HaiTan  and  Orfah,  the  flat  country  stretching  out 
from  the  western  extremity  of  Mons  Masius  towards 
the  ti-ue  source  of  tlie  Khabour  at  Has^cl-Ain, 
Aram-Naharairo  seems  to  be  a  term  including  this 
last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it,  though  how  far 
beyond  is  doubtful.  Ai:am-21f>bah  seems  to  be  the 
ti-act  between  the  Kuphrates  and  Coele-syria.  The 
other  divisions  of  Aitun,  such  as  Arem-Maachah 
and  Aram-bcth-fxehob,  are  more  difficult  to  locate 
with  any  certainty.  Probably  they  were  portions 
of  the  tract  intervening  between  Anti-libauus  and 
the  desert.  The  Greek  writers  used  the  term  Syria 
still  more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram. 
On  the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine; 
on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
Still  they  seem  always  to  have  had  a  feeling  that 
Syria  Proper  was  a  nanx>wer  r^on.  The  LXX. 
and  New  Testament  writers  distinguish  Syiia  from 
Phoenicia  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Samaria, 
Judaea,  Idumaea,  &c.,  on  the  other.  In  the  present 
article  it  seems  best  to  take  the  word  in  this  narrow 
sense,  and  to  regard  Syria  as  bounded  bj  Amanus 
and  Taurus  on  the  north,  bj  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Arabian  desert  on  the  east,  by  I^alestine  on 
the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia  upon  the  west. 
The  tract  thus  circumsaibed  is  about  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  50  to  150  miles 
broad.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles.  2.  GeMral  physical  features. — ^The  general 
character  of  the  tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew 
name  Aram  (from  a  root  signifying  ** height") 
sufficiently  implies.  On  the  west,  two  longitudinal 
chains,  running  parallel  with  the  coast  at  no  s:reat 
di:itanoe  from  one  another,  extend  alwig  two-uirds 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.  In  the  latitude  of  Antioch  the 
longitudinal  chains  ai-e  met  by  the  chain  of  Amanus, 
an  outlying  hairier  of  Taurus,  having  the  direction 
of  that  range,  which  in  this  part  is  from  south-west 
to  north-east.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable  tract 
of  Syria  is  the  long  valley  interx-ening  between 
Libanus  and  Anti-libanus.  The  northern  mountain 
region  is  also  &irly  productive ;  but  the  soil  of  the 
plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Anti-libanuii,  except  in  one  place,  is  peculiarly 
sterile.  3.  The  Mountain  Ranges, — (a)  Lebanon. 
Of  the  various  mountain-iimges  of  Syria,  Lebanon 
possesses  the  greatest  interest.  It  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Litany  to  Arka^  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jura  lime- 
stone, but  varied  with  sandstone  and  basalt.  [Le- 
banon.] (6)  Anti-libonus.  This  range,  as  the 
name  implies,  stands  over  against  Lebanon,  running 
in  the  same  direction,  %,  e,  nearly  noi-th  and  south, 
and  extending  the  same  length,  (c)  Bargylos. 
Blount  Bargyius,  called  now  Jcbel  Noaairi  towards 
the  south,  and  towards  the  north  Jebel  Kraad,  ex- 
tends from  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr^l-Kebir  (Eleu- 
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One  of  the  western  spurs  terminates  in  a  rcnuik- 
able  headland,  known  to  the  andents  as  Vooitt 
Casius,  and  now  called  Jebel-el-Aira,  or  the  **  Bald 
Mountain.*'  (d)  Amanus.  Noiih  of  the  moutii 
of  the  Orontes,  between  its  course  and  the  euttn 
shoi-e  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  {Iskandentn\  lies  the 
range  of  Amanus,  which  divides  Syria  from  Ciika. 
Its  averse  elevation  is  5000  feet,  and  it  tennioata 
abruptly  at  Ras-tl-Khanzir,  in  a  high  cliff  otcn 
hanging  the  sea.  4.  The  Rieen. — ^The  priiieipal 
riven  of  Syria  are  the  Litany  and  the  Onnto. 
The  Litany  springs  from  a  small  lake  bitnated  la 
the  middle  of  the  Coele-sjrrian  valley,  aboota 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Baalbek.  It  enten  t!ie 
sea  about  5  miles  north  of  Tyre.  Tne  sonm  i 
the  Orontes  is  but  about  15  miles  from  that  tf'ut 
Litany.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Nakr^Ai^K 
**  Rebel  Sti-eam,**  an  appellation  given  to  it  onic- 
count  of  its  violence  and  impetuosi^  in  manr  pnts 
of  its  course.  The  other  Syrian  streams  of  idM 
consequence,  besides  the  Litany  and  theOroDtet,aff 
the  Barada  or  river  of  Damascus,  the  Kcwiit  v 
river  of  Aleppo,  and  the  Sajtir,  a  tributary  of  tfe 
Euphrates.  5.  The  Lakes, — The  principal  \aktni 
Syria  are  the  Agh-Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antiodi;  tk 
Sabakhah,  or  Salt  Lake,  between  A le;^  and  Bab; 
the  Bahr^l'Kades,  on  the  upper  Orontes;  andte 
^aAr-</-J/ef7,  or  Lake  of  Damascus.  6,  TheGnd 
Valley, — By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Spiii 
and  on  the  whole  its  most  striking  featore,  ii  the 
great  valley  which  reaches  from  the  plain  of  V^l, 
near  Antioch,  to  the  narrow  sorge  on  which  the 
Litany  enters  in  about  lat  33^30'.  Thisnlkr. 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Syriu  eosR. 
extends  the  length  of  230  miles,  and  has  a  vkin 
varying  from  6  or  8  to  1 5  or  20  miles.  The  bur 
southern  portion  of  it  was  known  to  the  aociaa 
as  Coele-syria,  or  ^  the  Hollow  Syria,**  and  has  ha 
already  describnl.  [Coelebtria.]  7.  7%e  S&tk' 
em  Highlands. — Northern  Syria,  especially  the  ^ 
trict  called  Commagine',  between  Tanms  aod  tk 
Euphrates,  is  still  very  insufficiently  explored,  li 
seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated  tract,  ooDUtii^ 
of  twisted  spun  from  Taunu  and  AnBaaoi,vit3 
nanow  valleys  between  them,  whidi  open  out  iaii 
bare  and  sterile  plains.  The  highest  elftsM  it 
the  pUteau  between  the  two  riven  is  1500  fat; 
and  this  height  is  reached  soon  afler  lesriif  tbe 
Euphrates,  while  towards  the  west  the  dicbtk 
gradual.  8.  1%$  Eastern  DtaeH.  —  East  of  tk 
inner  mountain-chain,  and  south  of  the  cohinUt 
ground  about  Aleppo,  is  the  great  Syrian  Dsnt,  ■ 
elevated  dry  upland,  for  the  most  port  of  fff^^ 
and  marls,  producing  nothing  bat  a  ftw  ip* 
bushes  of  wormwood,  and  the  usual  orooMtie  pfa|* 
of  the  wilderness.  The  region  is  trarmed  «iA 
difficulty,  and  has  never  been  accundely  snmfd. 
The  most  remarkable  oasis  b  at  f^bnyia,  «k!* 
there  ore  several  small  streams  and  abundant  phr 
trees.  9.  Chirf  Dioiakmt^—Aaxfr^og  to  SbM 
Syria  Proper  was  divided  into  the  foUowiif  ^ 
U-icts: — 1.  Commag^ntf;  2.  Cyrrhcstiea;  Ifr* 
leucis;  4.  Coele-syria;  and  5.  Dmume^ui,  If^ 
take  its  Umits,  however,  as  laid  dofira  above  ({l)i 
we  must  odd  to  these  districts  three  others:  CMf* 
bonitis,  or  the  country  about  Aloipo ;  CUw « 
Chalddic^  a  small  tract  south  of  thii,  aboatthi 
lake  in  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  cods:  aid  Iw- 
myrdn^  or  the  desert  so  fiu-  as  wt  coarfilir  '^  ^ 


therus),   nearly  opposite  Hems,  \a  \:^ft  t^cwCVC^  <A\W%  Vmgl  &pnan.      10.  Prineipai  towu*— !*• 
^Dtiochy  a  distance  of  rnther  mov^  \\\»a  \^  m-^^^.^  <^!^  Xhwoa  ^  %fftt.  tqk^  Vit  thns  maogii  * 
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ni\y  as  possible  ia  the  order  of  their  impoi-tanoe: 
Antiodi ;  2.  Damascus ;  3.  Apameia ;  4.  Se- 
ada;  5.  Tadmor  or  Palmyra ;  6.  Laodioeia;  7. 
piphaneia  (Hamath) ;  8.  Samo&ita ;  9.  Hiera- 
»lis(Mabug);  10.  Chaljboa;  11.  Emesa;  12. 
eliopolis:  13.  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum;  14.  Cjr- 
iQs;  15.  Ohalds;  16.  Poseideium;  17.  Heracleia; 
).  Gindarus ;  19.  Zeugma ;  20.  Thapsacus.  Of 
lese,  Samoeata,  Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the 
uphrates;  Seleucia,  Laodiceia,  Poseideium,  and 
mdeia,  on  the  sea-shore;  Antioch,  Apameia, 
piphaneia,  and  Emesa  {Hemg)  on  the  Orontes; 
eliopolis  and  Laodioeia  ad  Libanum,  in  Coele- 
nia ;  Hierapolis,  Chalybon,  Cjn-hus,  Chalcis,  and 
iodarus,  in  the  northern  highlands  ;  Damascus  on 
le  skirts,  and  Palm  jra,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
aert  11.  jffutory.— The  first  occupants  of  Syria 
ipear  to  have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  Ca- 
uuiitish  races,  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites, 
ij  are  connected  in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and 
thi<^)ia,  Cush  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6  and  15*18). 
tese  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but  also 
>irer  Syria,  in  very  early  tiroes  as  we  may  gather 
•m  the  &ct  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 
nesis  (x.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  have  be- 
ne possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also.  After  a  while 
i  first  comers,  who  were  still  to  a  great  extent 
nads,  received  a  Shemitic  infusion,  which  most 
tbably  came  to  them  from  the  south-east.  The 
y  Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly 
rked  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  15 ; 
2),  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a  place 
tome  importance.  Next  to  Damascus  must  be 
eed  Hamath  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8;.  Syria 
this  time,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards, 
ins  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a  number  of 
ty  kingdoms.  The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile 
tact  with  the  Syrians,  ttnder  that  name,  in  the 
le  of  David.  Claiming  the  fi-ontier  of  ih»  En- 
:«tes,  which  God  had  promised  to  Abiaham  (Gen. 
18),  David  made  war  on  Hadadczer,  king  of 
iiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4,  13).  The  Damascene 
ians  were  likewise  defeated  with  great  loss  (ib. 
'.  5).  Zobah,  however,  was  fsa  fi-om  being 
idued  as  yet.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the 
imonites  determined  on  engaging  in  a  war  with 
vid,  and  applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  2U>bah, 
)etber  with  Beth-Rehob,  sent  them  20,000  fbot- 
Q,  and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished 
»O0O  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  This  army  being  completely 
Mted  by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from 
aopotamia  (ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of 
third  battle,  which  likewise  went  against  him, 
I  produced  the  general  submission  of  Syria  to 
» Jewish  monarch.  The  submission  thus  begun 
itinned  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21). 
c  only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to 
^  been  Damascus,  where  an  indepoident  kingdom 
s  set  up  by  Rezon,  a  native  of  Zobah  (1  K.  xi. 
'•25).  On  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
ti  after  the  accession  of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder 
Syria  no  doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus 
IT  became  decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath 
dg  second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose 
rital  was  Carchemish  near  BamJtmk,  third.  [Da- 
BCUl.]  Syria  became  attadied  to  the  great 
tyrian  empire,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  Baby- 
iiDS,  and  fix>m  them  to  the  Peraians.  In  d.c. 
)  it  submitted  to  Alexander  without  a  struggle. 
00  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for  the 
t  time*  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.    On  the 
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division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals  (b.  o. 
321),  Seleucus  Nicator  received  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Antioch  was  begun  in  B.  c.  300,  and,  being 
finished  in  a  few  years,  was  made  the  capital  of 
Seleucus*  kingdom.  The  country  grew  rich  with 
the  wealth  which  now  fiowed  into  it  on  all  sides. 
The  history  of  Syria  under  the  Seleucid  princes  has 
been  already  given  in  detail,  in  the  artides  treating 
of  each  monarch  [Antiocuus,  Demetrius,  Se- 
leucus, &C.].  The  most  flourishing  period  was 
the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nieator.  The  empire  was 
then  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Achemenian 
Persians,  for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor, 
and  thus  reached  from  the  Egean  to  India.  The 
reign  of  Nicator's  son,  Antiochus  I.,  called  Soter, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  decline,  which  was  pro- 
gressive from  his  date.  It  passed  under  the  power 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  B.  C.  83,  and  was 
not  made  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  after 
Pompey's  complete  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  his 
ally  Tigranes,  B.  c.  64.  As  Syria  holds  an  import- 
ant place,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the 
New,  some  account  of  its  -condition  imder  the  Ro- 
mans must  now  be  givoi.  That  condition  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  While  the  country  generally 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  governore 
who  weH  at  first  propraetors  or  quaestors,  then 
proconsuls,  and  finally  legates,  there  wei-e  exempted 
from  the  direct  rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first 
place,  a  number  of  **  free  cities,'*  which  i^etained  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a 
tribute  levied  according  to  the  Roman  principles  of 
taxation ;  and  2ndly,  a  number  of  tract^  which 
were  assigned  to  petty  princes,  commonly  natives, 
to  be  ruled  at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  with  the  free  cities  as  to  taxation.  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apameia,  Epi- 
phaneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre ;  the  principali- 
ties, Comagdn^  Chalcis  ad  Belum  (near  Baalbek)^ 
Arethusa,  Abila  or  Abil8n£,  Palmyra,  and  Damas- 
cus. The  principalities  wei-e  sometimes  called  king- 
doms, sometimes  tetrarchies.  They  were  established 
where  it  was  thought  that  tiie  natives  were  so  in- 
veterately  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  the  semblance  without  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom.  The  list  of  the  governors  of 
Syria,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  has  been  made  out  with  a 
near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  is  as  follows : — 

DMeoT     Date  of 
NamflL  TltkBafaOoai.       enteritis  qnitdnf 

olBoe.     office. 

ILAemiUusScaunis  .    {  Qa«**f r  pro 

I      praetore    .  b.c  62    .ii.c.  61 
L.  Mardus  Pbilippus .    •  Propraetor  .    .    61    .    .    59 

Lentolns  Moroeliinus .    .  Propraetor  .    .    59    .    .  57 

Oabinios Proconsol     .    .    56    .    .  55 

Crassos .    .    55    .    .  53 

Cassiud Qnaestor ...    63    ..  51 

M.  Cahramins  Bibnlos    .  Proconsul     .    .    51    .    .  4T 

Sezt  Jnliiis  Gasar  .    .    .  ..    47    ...  46 

Q-Caedlius Bassos.    .    .  Praetor    ...    46    ..  44 

^Oomificius    .    .    .     /received   anthority  tnan  the 
(L.  Statins  Marcos .    .    {     Senate  tu  dispossess  Bassos, 
(Q.  Mardus  Crispus    .     (    but  fktled.)      • 
G.  Oassius  Looginos    .    .   Proconsul     .  bxl  43    .  blo.  42 

L.  Deddios  Saxa    .    .    .  Legatos    ...    41    ..  40 

P.  Ventidlos  Bassos    .    .  Legatos   ...    40    ..  38 

CSodoB Legatos   ...   88    ..  35 

L.  Monatios  Plancos  .    .  Legatos   ...    35    ..  32 

L.  Calpomios  Bftmlos    .  Legatos    ...    31    ..  31 

Q.Didios Legatos   ...    30 

M.  Vakxios  MessaUa .    .  Legatos  .    .    .    29    .    .  %^ 

Varro. LegBXTia    .    .    .   iwv 

II  Vipsanlna  Afsriypa    .  l«|;iftNa    .    .    .   *ll    .  .   *v^ 
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westward  to  the  Mediterrauean,  and  eastward  pro- 
kibly  to  the  Khabour  river.     Its  chief  divisions  are 
Aram-Dammcsek,  or  **  Syria  of  Damascus,"  Aram- 
Zobah.or  "Syria  of  Zobah,"  Aram-Nahamm,  **  Me- 
sopotamia," or   **  Syria  of  the  Two  Rivei-s,"  and 
Padan-Aram,  "  the  plain  Syria,"  or  "  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains/*     Of  these  we  cannot 
be  mistiken  in  identifying  the  H»t  with  the  ridi 
country  about  Damascus,  lying  between  Anti-libanus 
and  the  desert,  and  the  last  with  the  district  about 
Hairan  and  Orfah,  the  flat  country  stretching  ont 
from  the  western  extremity  of  Mons  Masius  towards 
the  true  source  of  the  Khabour  at  J?a9-r/-ilut. 
Aram-Naharairo  seems  to  be  a  term  including  this 
last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it,  though  how  far 
beyond  is  doubtful.     Ai-am-Zf>bah  tteems  to  be  the 
ti^act  between  the  Euphitites  and  Coele-syria.    The 
other  divisions  of  Aimn,  such  as  Aram-Maachah 
and  Ai-ain-bi*th-Ilehob,  are  more  difficult  to  locate 
with  any  certainty.     Probably  they  were  portions 
of  the  tract  intervening  between  Anti-libauua  and 
the  desert.    The  Gi'eek  writers  used  the  term  Syria 
still  more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram. 
On  the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine; 
on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the  boitleni  of  Egypt. 
Still  they  seem  always  to  have  had  a  feeling  that 
Syria  Proper  was  a  nan-ower  region.    The  LXX. 
and  New  Testament  writers  distinguish  Syria  from 
Phoenicia  on  the  one  hand,  and   from  Samaria, 
Judaea,  Idumaea,  &c.,  on  the  other.    In  the  present 
article  it  seems  best  to  take  the  word  in  this  narrow 
senie,  and  to  regard  Syria  as  bounded  by  Amanus 
and  Taurus  on  the  north,  l^  the  Eaphrates  and 
the  Arabian  desert  on  the  east,  by  I^alestine  on 
the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia  upon  the  west. 
The  tract  thus  circumsaibed  is  about  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  50  to  150  miles 
broad.     It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles.     2.  Getieral  physical  features. — The  general 
chai-acter  of  the  tntct  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew 
name  Aram  {firom  a   root  signifying  ** height")  I 
sufficiently  implies.     On  the  west,  two  longitudinal  j 
chains,  running  parallel  witli  the  coast  at  no  great  | 
distance  from  one  another,  extend  along  two-^irds 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.     In  the  latitude  of  Antioch  the 
longitudinal  chains  ai-e  met  by  the  cham  of  Anoumus, 
an  outlying  barrier  of  Taurus,  having  the  direction 
of  that  range,  which  in  this  part  is  from  south-west 
to  north-east.     The  most  fertile  and  valuable  tract 
of  Syria  is  the  long  valley  intervening  between 
Libanus  and  Anti-libonus.    The  northern  mountain 
region  is  also  &irly  pixxiuctive ;  but  the  soil  of  the 
plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Anti-libanui>,  except  in  one  place,  is  peculiarly 
sterile.     3.  The  Mountain  Raiujes, — (a)  Lebanon. 
Of  the  various  mountain-ranges  of  Syria,  Lebanon 
possesses  the  greatest  interest!     It  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Litany  to  Arka^  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jura  lime- 
stone, but  varied  with  sandstone  .ind  basalt.    [Le- 
banon.]    (6)  AnU-libanus.     This  range,  as  the 
name  implies,  stands  over  against  Lebanon,  running 
in  the  same  direction,  %,  e.  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  extending    the  same  length,      (c)  Bargylus. 
Mount  Bargylus,  calle«l  now  Jcbel  Noaairi  towanU 
the  south,  and  towai^ls  the  nortli  Jehel  Kraad,  ex- 
tends from  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr^l-Kebir  (Eleu- 
therus),   nearly  opposite  H«n»,  to  the  vicinity  of, 
ilotioch,  a  distance  of  vntKer  mow  Wvaa  \^  ik^»A 


One  of  the  western  spura  terminates  in  a  routk* 
able  headland,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Movnt 
Casius,  and  now  called  Jebel-el-Akra^  or  the  ^  BiU 
Mountain.*'  [d)  Amanus.  Noiih  of  the  mouti 
of  the  Orontes,  between  its  course  and  the  essteni 
shoi-e  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Issus  {Ishanderun),  lies  tiie 
range  of  Amanus,  which  divides  Syria  from  Cilida. 
Its  averse  elevatiim  is  5000  feet,  and  it  toioioitci 
abruptly  at  Roi-eUKhanzir,  in  a  high  diff  orgw 
hanging  the  sea.  4.  The  Rioen. — ^The  piincipil 
riven  of  Syria  are  the  Litany  and  the  Onnta. 
The  Litany  springs  from  a  small  lake  situated  ii 
the  middle  of  the  Coele-svrian  >-allev,  aboot  n 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Baalbek.  It  enters  tke 
sen  about  5  miles  north  of  Tyre.  The  soom  « 
the  Orontes  is  but  about  15  miles  from  that  ct' tic 
Litany.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Xahr-ti^Ait^: 
*'  Rebel  Stream,"  an  appellation  given  to  it  oa  » 
count  of  its  violence  and  impetuosi^  in  many  putt 
of  \i&  course.  The  other  Syrian  streauns  of  w« 
consequence,  besides  the  Litany  and  theOnnttf,aii 
the  Barada  or  river  of  Damascus,  the  Koveikt  c 
river  of  Aleppo,  and  the  Sujtir,  a  tribotsrj  oftfe 
Euphrates.  5.  The  Lakes. — The  principal  Iskeief 
Syria  are  the  Agh-Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antioch;  tk 
Sabakhahf  or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  fixb; 
the  Bahr^l-Kades,  on  the  u{^>er  Orontes ;  andlbe 
Bahr-el'Merj f  or  Lake  of  Dunascus.  6.  The  Grtd 
Valley, — By  far  the  most  important  port  of  Sjiiii 
and  on  the  whole  its  most  striking  ftature,  ii  tis 
great  valley  which  reaches  from  the  plain  of  Jhi, 
near  Antiodi,  to  the  narrow  Kot^  on  "^tii^  tbe 
Liiany  enten  m  about  lat  33^  SC.  Thisnlkr, 
whuh  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Syriu  cost, 
extends  the  length  of  230  miles,  and  has  a  liin 
varying  from  6  or  8  to  15  or  20  miles.  The  mot 
southern  portion  of  it  was  known  to  the  aoooa 
as  Coele-syria,  or  **  the  Hollow  Syria,**  and  Ins  \m 
already  described.  [CoiXEsrRiA.]  7.  The  2kr^ 
em  Highlands. — Northern  Syria,  especially  the  ifi^ 
trict  called  Commagdne,  between  Tanrns  aod  tk 
Euphrates,  is  still  very  insnflScieotly  expkvel  It 
seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated  tract,  ooouti^i; 
of  twisted  spun  from  Taurus  and  AinaniB»viti 
nanx>w  valleys  between  them,  whidi  open  cot  s* 
bare  and  sterile  plains.  The  highest  ekvatiM  i^ 
the  [dateau  between  the  two  riven  is  1500  ftrt; 
and  this  height  is  reached  soon  at\er  lesriif  t^ 
Euphrates,  while  towards  the  west  tbe  dicbeii 
gradual.  8.  1%$  Eastern  Z?«Kre.  —  East  of  lb 
inner  mountain*chain,  and  south  of  the  colliisUt 
ground  about  Aleppo,  is  the  great  Syrian  Dexit,* 
elevated  dry  nj^and,  for  the  most  port  of  fjf^* 
ond  marls,  producing  nothing  but  a  km  if* 
bushes  of  wormwood,  and  the  usual  aromatie  pfa|* 
of  the  wilderness.  The  region  is  Umrcnid  viA 
difficulty,  and  has  never  be^  aemntdy  suntfA 
The  mort  remarkable  oasis  is  at  IWmyn,  i^ 
there  are  several  small  streams  and  abuiidani|«i» 
trees.  9.  Chief  DieifibNt.— Aooordinf  to  StnH 
Syria  Proper  was  divided  inCo  the  foUowias  ^ 
tricU:— 1.  Commagtotf;  2.  Cyniwstiea;  3.fr 
leucis;  4.  Coele-sjria;  «Ki  5.  Dunosetedl  If*> 
take  its  Umits,  however,  as  hid  down  obofs  ({1^ 
we  must  add  to  these  districts  three  otheis:  Cwf 
bonitis,  or  the  country  about  AJmo;  Chsiv* 
Chalcidic^  a  small  tract  south  of  thi*,  obootthi 
lake  in  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  CPds:  udiw* 
myrdn^  or  the  desert  so  &r  ■■  wt  tmaitsr  it  ^ 
have  been  S|yrian.  10.  Primeipai  toou.— 1^ 
<^iu«&  Xmraa  «C  Sfria  may  be  thus  irrMgii  * 
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mly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  importanoe: 

.Antiodi;    2.  Donuucos;    3.  Apameia;    4.  Se- 

iocia ;  5.  Tadmor  or  Palmyra ;    6.  Laodiceia ;  7. 

)piphaneia  (Hamath);    8.  Samo&xta;    9.  Hiera- 

olis(Mabag);    10.  Chaljbon;    11.  Emesa;    12. 

leliopolis:  1.3.  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum;    14.  Cjr- 

bus;  15.  Ohalds;  16.  Poseideium;  17.  Heracleia; 

8.  Gindarus ;  19.  Zeugma ;  20.  Thapeacus.     Of 

hese,  Samoeata,  Zeugma,  Thapsacas,  are  on  the 

luphrates;    Seleucia,   Laodiceia,  Poseideium,  and 

loadeia,  on   the  sea-shore;    Antioch,   Apameia, 

•piphaneia,  and  Emesa  {Hemg)  on   the  Orontes; 

Uliopolis  and   Laodiceia  ad   Libanum,  in  Coele- 

fria ;  Hierapolis,  Chalybon,  Cjrrhus,  Chalcis,  and 

Hadanis,  in  the  northern  highlands  ;  Damascus  on 

be  skirts,  and  Palm  jra,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern 

oert    11.  jffistory.— The  first  occupants  of  Syria 

ppear  to  hare  been  of  Hamitic  desceot.     The  Ca- 

Moitish  FBoea,  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites, 

ic,  are  connected   in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and 

'thiopia.  Cosh  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6  and  15-18). 

Imbc  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but  also 

ower  Syria,  in  very  early  tiroes  as  we  may  gather 

TMn  the  &ct  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 

enesis  (x.  18).     Afterwards  they  seem  to  have  be- 

xne  possessed  of  Upper  Syiia  also.     After  a  while 

le  fint  comers,  who  were  still  to  a  great  extent 

nnads,  received  a  Shemitic  infusion,  which  most 

fobably  came  to  them  from  the  south-east.     The 

Uy  Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly 

itrked  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  15 ; 

r.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a  place 

'some  importance.     Next  to  Damascus  must  be 

aeed  Hamath  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8;.    Syria 

•  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards, 

cos  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a  number  of 

tfcy  kingdoms.     The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile 

ntact  with  the  Syrians,  imder  that  name,  in  the 

Qe  of  David.     Claiming  the  fi-ontier  of  the  Eu- 

uvtesi,  which  God  had  promised  to  Abi-aham  (Gen. 

^  18),  David  made  war  on  Hadadczer,  king  of 

)bah  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4,  13).     The  Damascene 

Brians  were  likewise  defeated  with  great  loss  (ib. 

!r.  5).      Zobah,  however,  was   £u-  fi-om  being 

bdued  as  yet.     When,  a  few  years   later,  the 

(nmoaites  determined  on  engaging  in  a  war  with 

irid,  and  applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  2U>bah, 

aether  with  Beth-Behob,  sent  them  20,000  fbot- 

en«  and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished 

^000  (2  Sam.  x.  6).    This  army  being  completely 

iaated  by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from 

eaqxytamia  (ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of 

thbrd  battle,  which  likewise  went  against  him, 

d  produced  the  general  submission  of  Syria  to 

e  Jewish  monarch.    The  submission  thus  b^un 

iitinaed  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21). 

^  only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to 

v«  been  Damascus,  where  an  independent  kingdom 

ti  set  up  by  Rexon,  a  native  of  2Sobah  (1  K.  xi. 

^25).     On  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 

^  after  the  accession  of  Kehoboam,  the  remainder 

Syria  no  doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.    Damascus 

W  became  decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath 

ii^  second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose 

Ntal  was  Carchemish  near  Bambukt  third.  [Da- 

^flCUB.]     Syria  became  attached  to  the  great 

>jrian  empire,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  Baby- 

kbns,  and  from  them  to  the  Persians.     In  B.C. 

8  it  submitted  to  Alexander  without  a  struggle. 

too  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for  the 

It  tixne^  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.    On  the 


division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals  (b.  o. 
321),  Seleucus  Nicator  receiv^  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Antioch  was  begun  in  B.  c.  300,  and,  being 
finished  in  a  few  years,  was  made  the  capital  of 
Seleucus'  kingdom.  The  country  grew  rich  with 
the  wealth  which  now  fiowed  into  it  on  all  sides. 
The  history  of  Syria  under  the  Seleucid  princes  has 
been  alreaidy  given  in  detail,  in  the  articles  treating 
of  each  monarch  [Antiocuus,  DEMETaics,  Se- 
leucus, &C.].  The  most  flourishing  period  was 
the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nieator.  The  empire  was 
then  almost  as  lai^  as  that  of  the  Achemeniaii 
Persians,  for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor, 
and  thus  reached  from  the  Egean  to  India.  The 
reign  of  Nicator's  son,  AnUodius  I.,  called  Soter, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  decline,  which  was  pix>- 
gressive  from  his  date.  It  passed  under  the  power 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  B.  C.  83,  and  was 
not  made  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  after 
Pompey's  complete  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  his 
ally  Tigranes,  B.  c.  64.  As  Syria  holds  an  import- 
ant place,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the 
New,  some  account  of  its  trondition  under  the  Ro- 
mans must  now  be  given.  That  condition  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  While  the  country  generally 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  govei*no» 
who  vreH  at  first  propraetors  or  quaestors,  then 
proconsuls,  and  finally  legates,  there  were  exempted 
from  the  dii-ect  rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first 
place,  a  number  of  *'  fi^  cities,"  which  retained  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a 
tribute  levied  according  to  the  Roman  principles  of 
taxation ;  and  2ndly,  a  number  of  tract^  which 
were  assigned  to  petty  princes,  commonly  natives, 
to  be  ruled  at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  with  the  free  cities  as  to  taxation.  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleuda,  Apameia,  Epi- 
phaneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre ;  the  principali- 
ties, Comagdn^  Chalcis  ad  Befum  (near  Baalbek), 
Arethusa,  Abila  or  Abil8n£,  Palmyra,  and  Damas- 
cus. The  principalities  wei-e  sometimes  called  king- 
doms, sometimes  tetrarchies.  They  were  establish^ 
where  it  was  thought  that  the  natives  were  so  in- 
veterate! y  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  neoessaiy  to 
consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  the  semblance  without  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom.  The  list  of  tlie  governors  of 
Syria,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  has  been  made  out  with  a 
near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  is  as  follows : — 
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otbrr  divuioM  of  Ana,  audi  u  Anin-lluchah 
umI  Anm-beth-Rtfaob,  *»  more  difficult  to  kmlc 
with  anj  urUintf,  Prabiblj  ttw;  were  [nrtiona 
of  the  tnct  iDlcrveaiDg  btlweeD  Anti-iibmiii  mod 
Ue  deKTt.  The  Gnvk  writen  uwd  the  tens  Sjrin 
still  more  Tsgudf  thna  the  Hebreirt  did  Anm. 
Od  the  one  hud  Ihfj  cit«idcd  it  to  tlie  EunDe ; 
on  Iha  other  theycanied  it  to  the  boiden  oftg^pt. 
sun  thej  aeem  nlnji  to  have  hail  a  fteling  thnl 
Syria  Proper  wai  a  narroirer  region.  The  LXX. 
uid  K«w  TealuiMDt  writen  dittingniah  Syria  trnn 
l^toenids  on  the  one  hiuid,  and  from  bunaria, 
Judaea,  Mumaea,  lie.,  on  the  other.  In  the  preient 
article  it  Kcmi  beat  to  take  the  won!  in  (hii  namtv 
Hoie.  nnd  to  regard  Syria  aa  bounded  by  Anianui 
and  Tiumi  on  the  north,  by  the  l^uptLntea  and 
the  Aralnan  dewrt  on  the  eaat,  bv  I'akttine  on 
the  (Oiilh,  by  the  Ueditemmsn  near  the  mauth 
of  the  Oronlei,  and  then  by  Phoenicia  npon  the 


The 


t  Ihui  ci 


crihed  ii 


about  300  IE 


•oulh.  imd  from  OU  to  150  miles 
bnnd.  It  rontaini  an  area  of  about  30,000  aquare 
milea.  2.  Geiunl pAt/ihal featsra. — The^eneral 
cheiscter  of  the  tiact  i>  mountainauii,  ai  theHehrew 
name  Anm  (Irom  a  root  aignifyiag  "height") 
sufficiently  implioi.  On  the  vol,  two  iongitudinal 
ohaina,  nuiDlng  parallel  with  the  eontt  at  do  creat 
dutaoc*  from  one  another,  eitend  along  two-uiiida 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre 
that  of  Antiocb.  Id  the  latitude  of  Antiodi  the 
longitudinal  diainaare  met  by  the  chain  of  A  manna, 
an  outlying  lamer  of  Tannii.  taTing  the  direction 
of  that  range,  which  in  thii  part  i>  from  >outh-w«t 
to  north-eaet.  The  moet  fertile  and  Taluabte  tnct 
«r  Syria  ia  the  long  ™il*T  inlen-ening  between 
LibanUB  and  Anti-lihuiuB.  The  northern  mountnin 
region  is  also  fairly  pioductive;  but  the  soil  of  l}» 
plaina  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and  the  eoalern  Hank 
of  the  Anti-libanue,  e>cept  in  one  place,  is  peculiarly 
iterile.  3.  JV  IfoanlfUi  Saiign. — (a)  Lebamn. 
Of  the  varions  mounlnin-nuiije«  of  Syria,  Lebanon 
poaaetMB  the  greatest  interett.     It  eitends  fnnn  the 


"  Rebel  Stream,'  an  appelUt 
count  of  its  Tiolence  and  impe 
of  iU  anirae.  Tha  othar  Sj 
GOiisequenn,  bnidei  the  Litan 
the  Baraila  or  riTer  of  Dun. 
rirer  of  Aleppo,  nnd  the  &ij' 
Euphratta.  5,  The  Laka.~ 
Syria  are  the  Agk-Dtngii,  or 
SiJxMah.  or  Salt  Lake,  betw 
the  Bi^ir-el'Kadet,  on  the  u; 
Bahr-tt-Mtfj,  or  Lake  of  Dtn 
Ycillei/.—ij  6a  the  moat  im 
and  00  the  whole  ita  n»Et  a 
great  Tallry  which  rmches  fr 
D«r  Aotioch,  to  the  namn 
Lilany  entera  in  abont  lat  ; 
which  rani  nwrir  parallel  w 
eitenda  tha  length  of  230  m 

aoutheni  portion  of  it  was  k 
aa  Coele-cyria,  or  •■  the  Holloi 
alrendy  described.  [CoEt.EtY': 
em  fiigUtatlM. — Kortheni  Sy 
trict  ailed  Comma^ne',  bet 
Euphntes,  is  still  rery  inanf 
teems  to  be  altogether  nn  elei 
or  twiitcd  spare  from  Taun 
narrow  valleys  betwen  than 
ban  and  atertle  plains,  ^ 
the  plateau  betweoi  the  twi 


ground  about  Aleppo,  ia  tb«  { 
elevated  dry  npland,  for  the  i 
and  mar}s,  prodndng  notfai 
bushes  of  wormwood,  and  the 
of  the  wildemeas.  The  t^ 
difficult,  and  has  never  beei 
The  most  nmarkable  oMii  i 
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icirlf  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  importance : 

.  Antioch ;    2.  Donuucas ;    3.  Apameia ;    4.  Se- 

eada ;  5.  Tadmor  or  Palmyra ;    6.  Laodiceia ;  7. 

!piphaneia  (Hamath);    8.  Samos.\ta;    9.  Hiera- 

olis  (Mabug) ;    10.  Chalybon  ;    11.  Emesa;    12. 

yiopolis:  1.3.  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum;    14.  Cjr- 

hiu;  15.  Ohalds;  16.  Poseideium;  17.  Heradeia; 

8.  Gindarus ;  19.  Zeugma ;  20.  Thapsacus.     Of 

hese,  Samoaata,  Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the 

luphrates;    Seleucia,   Laodiceia,  Poseideium,  and 

foideia,  on   the  sea-ahore;    Antioch,   Apameia, 

f iphaneia,  and  Emeaa  (^Henu)  on  the  Orontes ; 

leliopolis  and   Laodiceia  ad    Libanum,  in  Coele- 

fria ;   Hierapolis,  Chalybon,  Cynhua,  Chalcia,  and 

lindams,  in  the  northern  highlands  ;  Damascus  on 

be  skirts,  and  Palmyra,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern 

oert.     11.  jffutory.— The  first  occupants  of  Syria 

ppear  to  have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.     The  Ca- 

tt&itish  FBoea,  the  Hittitea,  Jebusitea,  Amorites, 

c^  are  connected   in  Scripture  with  £gypt  and 

•thiopia,  Cush  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6  and  15*] 8). 

Wse  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but  also 

over  Syria,  in  very  early  tiroes  as  we  may  gather 

XHn  the  fiM:t  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 

toeas  (x.  18).     Afterwards  they  seem  to  have  be- 

Mne  possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also.     After  a  while 

le  first  comers,  who  were  still  to  a  great  extent 

Noads,  received  a  Shemitic  infusion,  which  most 

robably  came  to  them  from  the  south-east.     The 

Uy  Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly 

ladced  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  15 ; 

r.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a  place 

*aoiDe  importance.     Next  to  Damascus  must  be 

aeed  Hamath  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8;.    Syria 

>  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwajrds, 

coas  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a  number  of 

^tXy  kingdoms.     The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile 

nktact  with  the  Syrians,  imder  that  name,  in  the 

Qe  of  David.     Claiming  the  fi-ootier  of  the  Eu- 

ovtea,  which  God  had  promised  to  Abiaham  (Gen. 

\  18),  David  made  war  on  Hadadczer,  king  of 

»bah  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4,  13).     The  Damascene 

iTians  were  likewise  defeated  with  great  loss  (ib. 

if.  5).      Zobah,  however,  was   far  from  being 

ibdued  as  yet.     When,  a  few  years  later,  the 

mmoaites  determined  on  engaging  in  a  war  with 

iridt  *nd  applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  2U>bah, 

gether  with  Beth-Rehob,  sent  them  20,000  fbot- 

eOf  and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished 

^000  (2  Sam.  x.  6).    This  army  being  completely 

iaated  by  Joab,   Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from 

eaopotamia  (ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of 

third  battle,  which  likewise  went  against  him, 

d  produced  the  general  submission  of  Syria  to 

e  Jewish  monarch.     The  submission  thus  b^un 

ntinaed  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  (IK.  iv.  21). 

ic  only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to 

v«  been  Damascus,  where  an  indepoident  kingdom 

Is  set  up  by  Rezon,  a  native  of  2«obah  (1  K.  xi. 

^25).     On  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 

^  after  the  accession  of  Kehoboam,  the  remainder 

Syria  no  doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.     Damascus 

W  became  decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath 

iQg  second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose 

Ntal  was  Carchemish  near  Bambuk,  third.  [Da- 

^•CUS.]     Syria  became  attached  to  the  great 

>jrian  empire,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  Baby- 

tfaiBs,  and  iroin  them  to  the  Peraians.     In  B.C. 

3  it  submitted  to  Alexander  without  a  struggle. 

too  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for  the 

It  time,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.    On  the 
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division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals  (b.  c. 
321),  Seleucus  Nicator  received  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Antioch  was  begun  in  B.  c.  300,  and,  being 
finished  in  a  few  years,  was  made  the  capital  of 
Seleucus'  kingdom.  The  country  grew  rich  with 
the  wealth  which  now  flowed  into  it  on  all  sides. 
The  history  of  Syria  imder  the  Seleucid  princes  has 
been  alreaidy  given  in  detail,  in  the  articles  treating 
of  each  monarch  [Antiocuus,  Demetrics,  Se- 
leucus, &c.].  The  most  flourishing  period  was 
the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nieator.  The  empire  was 
then  almost  as  lai^  as  that  of  the  Achemenian 
Persians,  for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor, 
and  thus  reached  from  the  Egean  to  India.  The 
reign  of  Nicator*s  son,  Aniiochus  I.,  called  Soter, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  decline,  which  was  pro- 
gressive from  his  date.  It  passed  under  the  power 
of  Tigranes,  kii^  of  Armenia,  in  B.  C.  83,  and  was 
not  made  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  after 
Pompey's  complete  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  his 
ally  Tigranes,  B.  c.  64.  As  Syria  holds  an  import- 
ant place,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the 
New,  some  account  of  its  ^»ndition  under  the  Ro- 
mans must  now  be  given.  That  condition  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  While  the  country  generally 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  governor 
who  weH  at  first  propraetors  or  quaestors,  then 
proconsuls,  and  finally  legates,  there  were  exempted 
from  the  direct  rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first 
place,  a  number  of  **  fi^  cities,"  which  retained  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a 
tribute  levied  according  to  the  Roman  principles  of 
taxation ;  and  2ndly,  a  number  of  tract^  which 
were  assigned  to  petty  princes,  commonly  natives, 
to  be  ruled  at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  with  the  free  cities  as  to  taxation.  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apameia,  Epi- 
phaneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre ;  the  principali- 
ties, Comagdn^  Chalcis  ad  Belum  (near  Baalbek), 
Ai-ethusa,  Abila  or  Abil8n£,  Palmyra,  and  Damas- 
cus. The  principalities  were  sometimes  called  king- 
doms, sometimes  tetiarchies.  They  were  establish^ 
whero  it  was  thought  that  the  natives  were  so  in- 
veterately  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  neoessaiy  to 
consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  the  semblance  without  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom.  The  list  of  the  governors  of 
Syria,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  has  been  made  out  with  a 
near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  is  as  follows : — 

DftteoT     Dsteof 
NarnM.  ntlMafaaoai.       enteriug  qnlttlnr 

olBoe.     ofllo0. 

IL  Aemllius Scaunis  .    |  ^^°f^J^  »,  .•      .,  «, 

(      praetore    .  b.c.  62    .  b.o.  61 

L.  Marcius  Philippus .    .  Propraetor   .    .    61  .    .    69 

Lentolns  Marcellinas .    .  Propraetor  .    .    59  .    .    57 

Gabinios Proooosnl     .    .    56  .    .    55 

Craasus .    .    55  .    .    63 

Cassius Qaaestor  ...    63  ..    51 

M.  Galpumins  Bibalns    .  Proconsnl     .    .    51  .    .    4T 

Sezt  Julliis  Gasar  ...                      ..    47  ...    46 

Q-Caecilius  Bassos.    .    .  Praetor    ...    46  ..    44 

g2- Oorniflcius    .    .    .     /received   authority  from  the 

CL  Statins  Marcos.    .    <     Senate  to  dispoasees  Bassos, 

(Q.  Mardos  Crispus    .     (     bat  failed.)      • 

C.  Gaasius  Longiaas    .    .   Proconsul     .KC43  .  B.a  42 

L.  Deddioa  Saxa    .    .    .  Legatoa    ...    41  ..    40 

P.  Ventkliaa  Bassos    .    .  Legatoa   ...    40  ..    38 

C  Sodas Legatoa   ...   38  ..    35 

L.  Monatias  Plancos  .    .  Legatos    ...    35  ..    32 

L.  Calpornios  Bibolas    .  Le^oa    ...    31  ..    31 

Q.Didioa Legatos   ...    30 

K.  Valerioa  Messalla .    .  Legatos  ...    29  ..    29 

Varro Le^os   ...    24 

IL  YipMnlos  Agriypa    .  Lc^toa   .    .    .   1%  .    .   *»^ 


oUht  diruioM  or  AiwjB,  luch  ■•  Aimm-lluchah 
ud  Amn-beUi-itchob,  xn  mon  difficult  to  locate ' 
with  any  c«rtiiDtf .  PrnlMblf  thfj  were  poitiona 
of  ttx  troct  interrcniDg  IxIweeD  Anti-libumi  ind 
the  itewrt.  The  Gre*k  write™  mtd  the  terai  Sjiui 
still  more  nguelf  thim  the  Hebrewg  did  Anon. 
Oa  the  one  hand  they  eiteDdod  it  to  the  EailDe ; 
OQ  the  other  tfaef  orried  it  to  the  burden  of  Kgypt. 
Still  they  teem  alwajii  to  hare  had  s  feeling  thiit 
Syria  Proper  wu  a  nurower  region.  The  LXX. 
and  h'ew  Tatament  writen  diitinguiih  Sj jia  inrtn 
Phoenicia  on  the  one  hand,  nod  from  iiainaria, 
Judaea,  Idumiien,  be.,  on  the  other.  In  the  prneiit 
article  it  seemi  best  b>  take  the  word  in  this  narrow 
lenw.  .-ind  to  regard  Syria  at  baundnl  bj  Amiiiua 
and  Tiuriu  on  Iba  north,  by  the  Eupluata  tuid 
the  Arabina  dewit  on  the  cut,  by  I'aleetine  on 
the  touth,  by  the  Heditemneon  near  the  mouth 
»f  the  Orontea,  and  then  by  Pboaiicia  upon  the  weat. 
The  tract  thua  drcumsaibed  it  about  300  mitn 
long  from  north  to  »uth,  and  from  SO  tt>  150  mile* 
braid.  It  contaiui  an  area  ornbout  30,000  iquare 
milei.  3.  Qeneralphyiicat feataiti. — ThegeoenJ 
(baracter  of  the  tr«ct  ii  mounlnnoua,  at  theHebm 
name  Anun  (trom  ■  root  ligsifying  "beigbt")' 
■ufiiciendy  implie*.  On  the  weat,  two  longitudinal , 
chalna,  rnnniq;  parallel  with  the  cant  at  no  great 
diatnnca  from  one  another,  eileml  along  two-tbinlg 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.  In  the  latitude  of  Antiodi  the 
longitudinal  cbaioi  are  met  by  the  chain  of  Atnanoa, 
as  outlying  barrier  of  Taurui.  having  the  diieetkn 
of  that  range,  which  in  thii  part  li  from  aouth-wnt 
to  north-eait.  The  m«t  fertile  and  Taluable  ttaet 
of  Syria  !•  the  tmg  valley  iuten-ening  betwMS 
Litwiui  and  Antt-libuiua.  The  northern  monntnin 
regioD  il  alio  fairly  pioduFtire ;  but  the  aoil  of  tl» 
platua  about  Aleppo  ii  poor,  and  the  enil«m  flank 
of  the  Anti-libonut,  eioept  in  one  place,  it  pecoliarlj 
aUrile.  3.  lit  Mmmtan  Itangts.^a)  LebuuD. 
Of  the  rarioua  mountoin-ratiKw  of  Syria,  Lebinoa 


I  "  Rebel  Stream,'  an  appeliat 
connt  of  iti  violence  aud  imp 
of  its  c«ur.e.  Th«  other  S; 
contequence,  be&ides  the  Litai 
the  Barada  or  river  of  Dan 
river  of  Aleppo,  and  the  fig 
Eupbratei.  b.  T!it  Laia.- 
Syna  are  the  Agh-Dengiz,  m 
Sabaihah,  or  Salt  Lake,  betv 

1  the  Bahr-tl-Kadii,  on  the  u 
SuAr-f/-Jfi!rj',orLakeofI>ir 
Valtty.—Bj  Inr  the  moat  in 
and  on  the  whole  ita  m«t  i 
great  valley  which  reachea  fi 
near  AnCiocht  to  the  narToi 
LUang  altera  in  about  lat. 
which  mna  nearly  par^lel  v 
eitsida  the  lengft  of  230  D 
varying  from  fi  or  S  to  15  oi 
•outhern  portion  of  it  wai  I 
at  Coele^ia,  or  "  the  Kollo' 
alnady  docribed.  [CotCBiT 
em  ff^Umdt.— Northern  S] 
trict  called  ConinM^n^,  bci 
Euphialee,  la  itill  very  inm 
aeenu  to  be  altogether  an  ele 
of  twitted  tpun  from  Taur 
narrow  valleyi  betwetn  then 
ban  and  sterile  plain.  Tfa 
the  platan  betwem  the  tw 
and  thit  height  it  mched  i 


gndual.  8.  Hu  Etulem  . 
inner  nuraDtaiii-ehaiD,  and  ■ 
ground  about  Aleppo,  it  the  | 
elevated  dry  apland,  for  the 
and  marla,  pndndng  noth 
buihe*  ofwonnwood,  and  the 
of  the  wilderarai.  The  jrf 
diScnlty,  and  hai  nerer  bea 
The  moat  remarkaUe  o*b> 
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^j  n  )ioailile  in  the  onier  of  tliclr  itupoitiuiee: 
Itnltodi :  2.  DnnuKiii;  it.  A)isiiieia;  4.  Sc- 
u;  h.  Tndmor  or  I'almrra  ;  6.  LooJiceia;  7. 
phnneia  (Hamath);  8.  ijaniHilJi;  9.  Hirm- 
l(Mnbug);  10.  Oulrban ;  11.  Emeu;  1^. 
spolu:  l.t.  !.«Kliccui  S'l  Llbuiuni;  U.  Cyr- 
i;  15.  Chalcii;  16.  PoHiJeium;  IT.  Heniclein; 

GiDduiis;  19.  Ztugni:^;  iO.  Thspsaciit.     Of 
e.  &iiniHat.i,  Zfugmi,  ThopKicni.  are  on  '' 
Iiiatcs ;    Selcucia,    LanJiceiii,  Powiiieium, 
■clria,    on   the  Mo-ihore;    Antioch,   .Apai 
phaneii,  nnd  Koien  {Nrnu)  on   tlie  Oroi 
apoYis   :uid    Laodiceiu  ml    Lilamuin.  in  Coi\e- 
i;    Hierapolii,  Chalybon,  Cjnhui.  Ok-ilcis,  «id 
lara«,  in  the  iwrthern  highlnnils  ;  DamAKUB  on 
(kirta,  and  Hulmyni.ln  the  antre  ot'llie  eulern 
rt.     11.  Bi!loTS.—Tht  fint  oi'cii[innt>  of  Syria 
Br  to  biTe  been  of  Haaiitic  Unnnt.     The  Ca- 
litish  races,  the  Hittilet,  Jebusite^  AnoritH, 

are  connected  ia  Scripture  vrith  Egypt  nnd 
iopin,  Ciish  iind  MiimiiD  (Gen.  i.  Sand  15-1S). 
t  tribet  occupied  not  faleitiue  only,  but  a]« 
■er  Syria,  in  very  early  times  ni  we  may  gather 
I  the  bet  Chat  HamaCh  is  ass.ij.'nrd  ta  them  in 
Bii(i.  19).  Aflerwarde  they  seem  to  hale  be- 
t  po^wawd  of  Upper  Syria  alw.     After  a  while 

a<lB,  receilel  a  Shemilic  infuiion,  which  meal 
■bly  cuDE  (0  Ihgm  from  the  uuth-eatt.     The 

Syrian  loira  whose  eiistence  we  Tind  diitinctly 
lE«d  at  thii  time  ii  Damascus  (Gen.  sir.  15; 
3),  whicli  appeoii  to  huve  been  already  a  pbee 
ime  importance.  Meil  to  ItaniBKUs  must  be 
Ed  Hamath  'Num.  liii.  31,  uiiv.  S).  Syria 
hia  time,  and  far  many  c«nturies  nflerwiniK, 
a  u  liave  btai  bi-oken  up  nmoBg  a  number  of 
y  kioinloDii,  The  Jewn  tint  come  into  hoilile 
act  with  Die  Siriian*,  iimfcc  that  name,  in  the 
'ofDarid.  riainiing  Ihe  fmntirr  of  the  Eu- 
in.  which  God  had  pimniieH  to  Abraham  (Gen. 

IS),  I)HTi>!  made  war  an  Hndwlrier,  king  of 
ih  ('J  Sam.  Tiii.  3,  4,  i;i).  The  DmnABCene 
»Bt  weie  likewiK  defnatcd  with  great  Ieh  (ib. 

S).  ifobnh,  hawever,  wai  &r  from  being 
lutd  ai  yet.  When,  a  few  jcart  l«t«r,  the 
moaites  determined  on  ent^aging  in  a  war  with 
id,  and  applie-1  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  ZoUili, 
ither  with  Beth-ltehob,  »nt  Iliem  2i>,0D0  Gut* 
I,  and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  funiiahcd 
000  (-.!  Sim.  I.  6).  This  army  beini;  oompletely 
MtA   ht  Jcob,   Uailadeier  obtained  aid   trvm 

rer.  IS),  and  tried  lh< 

hiii  battle,  which  likewise  went  agnintt  hiiD, 

Iprcduced  the  genersi  Eubmiasion  of  Syria  to 

Jewish  monarch.     The  submiHoion  thus  begun 
linoed  under  the  rdgn  of  a^lninnii  f  1  K.  iv.  L'l  1. 
!  only  pirt  of  Syria  which 
'  been  l)ama«rtui,  when;  an  independent  kingdom 

***  up  by  Relon  "  -..-i  ..  -r 

15).     On  the  «i 

tAtrtbe 
nU  >io  doubt  ahook  oif  thi 


Anliocii  was  begun  in  D.C.  300,  and,  heiug 
d  in  a  lew  yars,  wu  mad*  the  opital  of 
:u»'  kingdom.     The  country  gnw  rich   witli 


«ch  monarch  [A si 
'CCS,  lK.y    Tlie  t. 


I  the  articles  tnating 
\,  DEMt^TRIta,  St- 
uriihing  period  was 
reign  of  the  founder,  Ji'icnlor.     The  empare  was 
men   nlmost  as  large  u  that  of  the  Achemeniaii 

and  thua  reached  from  the  Egesn  to  India.  The 
[Elgn  of  Kicator's  son,  Antiochul  I.,  called  Soter, 
was  the  b^nniuf  of  the  decline,  which  wu  pro- 
grrsuvc  fi'oiii  his  date.  It  passed  oiuter  the  power 
ofTigranes,  king  of  Annenia.  in  B.C.  B3,  and  wai 
not  maJe  a  province  of  Ihe  Horaan  Empire  till  ader 
Pompey's  complete  defeat  of  Mithiidatei  and  his 
ally  Tigiancs,  B,c.  ^,  As  Srria  holds  an  import- 
ant place,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the 
New,  siinie  account  of  its  condition  under  the  Ro- 
mans muft  now  be  given.  Tliat  conditian  w.is 
somewhat  peculLir.  While  the  country  generally 
wns  formed  into  a  ItomaD  province,  under  gorei-noii 
who  wefe  at  iirst  piBpraetors  or  quatators,  then 
proconsuls,  and  finnily  legates,  there  weie  eietnpted 
from  the  direct  nila  of  the  governor,  in  the  tirst 
pbce,  a  number  of  "  free  cities,"  whidi  retained  the 
iulminl«ltation  of  their  own  alTain,  subject  to  a 
tribute  levied  according  to  the  l!oman  pciiuaplM  of 
taintion ;  and  Smily,  a  number  oT  tmct^  which 
were  oanignal  to  petty  princea,  comtoonlj  ontirec, 
to  be  ruled  nt  their  pleasure,  sulfjeet  to  the  same 
obligntions  with  the  fi-ee  dtiea  as  to  tantion.  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Ajsameb,  Epi- 
phnneia,  Tripoli^,  Sidon,  andTyn;  the  principali- 
ties, Conii^Snd,  Cbalcis  ad  Belum  (near  Baalbek), 
Aiethusa,  Abila  or  Abil6nf,  Palmyra,  and  liiimas- 
cni.  The  principnlitio  were  sometimea  colled  king- 
doms, sometime*  teUarchiea.  They  wen  established 
where  it  was  thought  that  the  natiret  were  so  in- 
veletalely  wedded  to  Iheir  own  cuatoms,  and  so 

consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  t-anily, 
and  to  give  them  the  semblancr  without  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom.  The  list  of  Uie  goTcmors  of 
Syria,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  de- 
'  Jeruaalnn,  has  been  made  ODt  with  > 


Ji!t1i1u» Lf^ln*  . 

C.&TiUn.Siituniiiin!.    ,  l*s«tii"  - 
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V.  Sulpldo.  QulriniM  .    .  LegJliu  . 

CnUi™  SlUnui  .    .    )  ■'«»"» 
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The  liislory  of  Syria  during  the  period  may  be 
aummed  tip  in  a  ftw  ivords.  Dowa  to  the  tstttlo 
of  Phainlia,  Sjria  *u  fiiirlj-  tranquil,  the  ootj  1 
troublei  Wiag  with  the  Arabs,  who  ixuuionaJlj  at- 1 
tackeil  the  eniteni  fimtier.  The  lloniw  goremor 
laboured  hard  10  laise  the  con>lition  of  the  prarincc, 
tiliiug  gnat  puna  ta  reatore  ibe  citie*,  which  had 
tnmc  to  decnj  under  th«  later  Sdeucidno.  After 
PhnrMlia  (B.C.  4B)    th«  troubla   of  Syrir    
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icrae  of  >  tatn  ftmiae.  A  Uttle  orUe'  Cbnti- 
nnitr  had  bpgiin  to  (pread  into  it,  paitly  bi  ua 
(if  tliote  who  ''wen  tcatlercd"  at  the  fami  i( 
Stephen't  penecution  (AcU  li.  1ft).  pirtlj  ijOi 
eiertiom  of  St.  Paul  (Gal-  i-  21).  The  Sj™ 
Churi!h  soon  ^n*  to  be  one  of  the  tnoft  doonba; 
(Acts  liii.  1,  i>.  23,  35,41,  Lc.). 
Syiiu  VBTDimi.  [Vebsioxs,  Syriic] 
^'ro-Fhoenio'iaJI  occttn  onlr  ia  ^Ui^  tii,  ^, 
The  cDin.ige  of  the  woida  '■  Sjra-PhoBiitu,"  ej 
"  Syro-Phacaidans,"  sHini  to  hare  been  Uitnit 
of  the  RonuuM,  though  it  ii  diScult  to  aay  taSi 
nhnt  they  iutended  by  the  upreuioiu.  T)iijlr 
noted  perhnps  a  miiol  race,  balf-Phooiidui  tl 
Imlf-Syriast.  In  later  tituti  a  geognphic  xai  t 
tlie  tftma  supeneded  the  ethnic  one.  The  (aifin 
Hadrian  diiHded  Syria  into  thiw  part*,  SymPntB, 
STrD-Phoeai<»,  and  Syria  Pnlaeatjiu ;  and  hacan 
I  a'Syit-Phomician  tn'aint  a  tatiTe  of  this  aib^n- 
vince,  which  included  Phocnidn  Proper,  [limiiin 
'  nnJ  Palmyrcne.  It  is  perhapi  mott  praUU>lW 
:  St.  Mart   really  wnile  Sipa  ♦olciirm,  "t  tm- 


rwed.    Julius 


I.e.  47 ; 


e  the 


lohll 


iTTipey-.  party 
waa  itili  aa  Ktrong  in  the  East,  that  in  the  neit  yens 
one  of  hii  adherenta,  Caeciliui  Banui,  put  Seitii. 
to  ddth,  and  eatabliahed  himaelf  ia  the  garenuneiit 
an  firmly  that  he  waa  able  to  rewst  for  three  jeoi-. 
three  proconauli  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  dis- 
pooeM  him,  and  Only  finally  yielded  upon  term.' 
which  he  himaelf  ofTered  to  hia  ant^oniata.  Bassti^ 
kid  but  juat  made  liia  lubmissioa,  when,  upon  tl>e 

Cissiui  and  Dolabdla,  tliB  frieod  of  Antony,  a  di^ 
pale  terminale-l  by  the  suicide  of  Dolabella,  b.c.  43. 
'I'he  nerf  year  Caasiua  left  hia  province  and  went  lo 
PhiUppi,  where,  atler  the  firat  unnicceiaful  engngi> 

lo  Antony,  who  appointed  aa  hb  legate,  L.  Decidiiu 
Saia,  in  p.c,  41.  Pucorua,  the  ci>owii-;diK«  of 
Parlhia,  ion  of  Aiiacea  XIV.,  aaiiateil  by  the  Ronwin 
refiiBK,  Libienos,  overran  Syria  and  Aaia  Minor, 
detrating  Antony'i  genenili,  and  threatening  ltoni« 
with  the  Im  of  all  her  Aiintic  po)MaaioD«(i<.C.  40- 
^ft).  Ventidiui,  however,  in  B.C.  3d,  delnted  the 
Parthiaiu,  alew  Pacorua,  and  recovered  for  Kom^ 
her  former  boundary.  A  quiet  time  followed.  In 
It.C.  27  took  place  that  formal  diviaion  of  the  pin- 
vincrs  between  Auguatua  and  Ihe  Senate  from  whh-h 
the  imperial  ailminiatiative  ayrtem  data  ;  and  Syria. 
heniE  fiom  iti  eipowd  alluation  among  the  pm- 
tineiat  pri'ncipw,  continued  lo  be  ruled  by  l^te*, 
who  were  of  conaubr  mnk  (eanialam,  and  bore 
•everiilly  the  full  title  of  "Legatua  Augiiati  pro 
praetorc."  Judaea  occupied  a  peculiar  positicTi. 
A  aprcial  pnicuralar  waa  llieretore  appointed  lo 
rule  il,  who  waa  lubordinaU  lo  Ihe  governor  or 
Syria,  but  within  hii  own  pravince  had  the  powe. 
of  a  legatua.  Syria  continued  without  aerioua  dis- 
turbance from  the  eipuliion  of  the  Parthian*  (B.C. 
38)  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewiah  war[A.o. 
m,.  In  Tt.i;.  13  it  waa  visited  by  Aug^uatua,  ui.l 
in  A.I).  18-19  by  Cermanicw,  whodied'al  Antic  li 
ia  the  Init-named  year.     In  A.n.  44-17  it  waa  \h'- 


Tt'uimeh.  An  ancient  Canaanitish  DtT,ibi 
king  is  enumerated  amoi^t  the  Ihirty-oii  •*■ 
nuered  by  Joshua  (Jorfi.  lii.  31).  It  Bin  bk 
the  balf  tribe  of  Maoaneh  (Joah.  irii.  ll.uLU; 
I  Chr,  Tii.  29),  and  waa  bolowed  oo  the  k'uhilka 
l^eritea  (J«h.  ui.  2!>.)  Tnanuii  ia  almtat  ilnri 
Liamed  in  company  with  Megiddo,  and  tlvyvei 
I'vidently  the  chief  lowna  of  that  fine  nchi«* 
vihith  forms  the  weatem  portion  of  the  pallia 
of  Eadraelon  (1  K.iv.  12).  There  il  iaHJl  •I' 
fuiind.  The  identification  of  Ja'nmal  •itb> 
nnch,  may  be  taken  aa  one  of  Ihe  aoi^  ia  * 
tfhole  Sacied  Topography.  It  waa  knova  ta  El- 
lebiui  and  lo  hap-Pardii,  the  Jewiih  mebn' 
traveller,  and  it  still  atonda  about  4  mile  a«tha« 
tif  Zfliiin,  iTtaiping  it*  old  name  with  brilffc 
,hange  of  a  letter. 

n'uuth-Slli'lolu  A  place  mmcd  wtaf 
(Joah.  ivi.  6)  aa  one  of  the  laDdmiib  d  * 
bonndaty  of  bphmim,  but  of  which  booatoj' 
Beema  imponible  to  aacertain.     All  wa  nn  trfl  a 

to  east,  Janohah  being  east  of  Taanlh  SUloli.  > 
nohah  lui  been  identified  with  aome  — '-^"•^ 
KiMBii,  on  the  road  firom  S&Im 
Valley.  The  name  rUnu,  or  Am  '. 
eiiat  in  that  direetJOD.  In  a  liat  of ,_-  . 
ID  the  Talmud,  Taanath  Shiloh  ,u  «Mdt»k«*- 
lical  with  SmLOU.  Knrtia  new,  that  Ti«* 
waa  the  ancient  Cauaanila  namt  of  tbe  |dn  ■ 
.Sbiloh  the  Hebrew  name,  ia  ingcnisui^  but  >t  P 
f«nt  il  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

Tab'uth.    TAUnaoniO  Eid.T.  »). 

TtVbMth.  The  child™  of  TabhaWh  ■»; 
lamily  of  Nethinim  who  retunwl  with  Zu""* 
(Eir.ii.43;  Keh.  vii.  46). 

TBb'bath.  A  place  mentioned  ady  <■  '■* 
rii.  22.  in  deecribii^  tbe  fiigfat  oT  tbe  Vw** 
lioat  iftrr  Gideon's  lught  attaiL  Tit  W  ■ 
to  Beth-ahittah,  to  Zeiwnh,  to  th*  brink  <**■* 
mrnolah  on  Tabbatfa.  Belh^hittah  Bay  bt  a«w 
which  Ilea  on  tbe  open  plain.betweca  /^'■T 
,»vi  Jr/x!  DiAs,  *  mile*  mat  rf.i»  A"*" 
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jftble  scene  of  Gideon's  onslaught.  But  no  ni- 
pt seems  to  have  been  made  to  identify  Tabbath, 
does  any  name  resembling  it  appeal*  in  the 
vs  or  maps,  unless  it  be  I'ubukhat-Fahil,  i.  e, 
prmce  of  Kahil.'* 

ItRb'aaL    The  son  of  Tabeal  was  apparently  an 
iiaimite  in  the  army  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Rema- 
,  or  a  Syrian  in  the  army  of  Rezin,  when  they 
t  up  to  besiege  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
vii.  6).    The  Aramaic  form  of  the  name  fa- 
rs  the  latter  supposition. 
kb'eeL     An  officer  of  the  Persian  government 
amaiia  in  the  i-eign  of  Artaxei-xes  (Ezr.  iv.  7). 
name  appears  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Syiian. 
abelliiig.    (1  Esdr.  u.  16.)    [Tadeel.] 
ab'erah.     The  name  of  a  place  in  the  wilder- 
of  Paran  (Num.  xi.  3 ;  Deut.  iz.  22).     It  has 
been  identified. 

abering.  The  obsolete  woi*d  thus  used  in  the 
r.  of  Nah.  ii.  7  requires  some  explanation.  The 
rew  woi-d  connects  itself  with  toph,  *'  a  tim- 
."  The  A.  V.  reproduces  the  original  idea. 
*'  tabour  "  or  **  tabor  "  was  a  musical  instru- 
t  of  the  drum-type,  which  with  the  pipe  formed 
band  of  a  country  village.  To  "  tabour/*  ao- 
ingly,  is  to  beat  with  loud  strokes  as  men  beat 
1  sach  an  instrument. 

•benuusle.  The  description  of  the  Tabemade 
its  materials  will  be  found  under  Tesiple. 
i  it  remains  for  us  to  treat — (1)  of  the  word 
its  synonyms  ;  (2)  of  the  history  of  the  Taber- 
e  itself;  (3)  of  its  i-elation  to  the  religious  life 
srael ;  (4)  of  the  theories  of  later  times  respect- 
it— I.  The  Word  and  its  Synonyms,— {U) 
first  woi^  used  (Ex.  xxv.  9)  is  Mishc^sz 
lliug.  It  connects  itself  with  the  Jewish,  though 
Scriptural,  word  Shechinah,  as  describing  ^e 
iling-plaoe  of  the  Divine  Glory.  It  is  not 
lied  in  prose  to  the  common  dwellings  of  men, 
seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  speech  of  poetry 
.  Ixzxvii.  2 ;  C^t.  i.  8).  (2.)  Another  woi^ 
ever,  is  also  used,  more  connected  with  the 
mon  life  of  men ;  afiel,  the  **  tent  *'  of  the 
riarchal  age  of  Abraham,  and  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
II,  &c.).  For  the  most  part,  as  needing  some- 
ig  to  raise  it,  it  is  used,  when  applied  to  the 
«d  Tent,  with  some  distinguishing  epithet.  In 
passage  only  (I  K.  i.  39)  does  it  appear  with 
meaning  by  itself.  (3.)  Baith  is  applied  to 
Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Josh.  W. 
ix.  23 ;  Judg.  xviii.  31,  xx.  18,  as  it  had  been, 
srently,  to  Uie  tents  of  the  Patiiai-chs  (Gen. 
iii.  17).  So  far  as  it  diflers  from  the  two  pre- 
ng  words,  it  expresses  more  definitely  the  idea  of 
led  settled  habitation.  (4.)  Kodesh,  JUikddsh, 
holy,  consecrated  place,  and  therefore  applied, 
irdiog  to  the  gi^aduated  scale  of  holiness  of  which 
Tabernacle  bore  witness,  sometimes  to  the  whole 
icture  (Ex.  xxv.  8 ;  Lev.  xii.  4),  sometimes  to 
court  into  which  none  but  the  pi-iests  might 
!r  (Lev.  iv.  6 ;  Num.  iii.  38,  iv.  12),  sometimes 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  all,  the  Holy  of 
ies  (Lev.  iv.  6  ?).  (5.)  HScdl,  as  meaning  the 
eJy  bnilding,  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to  the  Temple 
V.  xxiv.  13,  &c),  but  was  used  also  of  the  Ta- 
lacle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3)  and  Jerusalem 
.  V.  7).  (6.)  The  two  words  (1)  and  (2)  re- 
e  a  new  meaning  in  combination  (a.)  with 
id,  and  (6.)  with  ha'edtith.  To  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  distinctive  titles  thus  formed  is 
'ON.  D.B. 
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to  pos^^  tlie  key  to  the  significance  of  the  whole 
Taberaacle.  (a.)  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  is 
to  be  found  iu  what  mav  be  called  the  locus  cku- 
sicus,  as  the  interpretation  of  all.woixls  connected 
with  the  Tabei-nacle  (Ex.  xxix.  42-46).  It  is  clear 
that  **  congregation "  is  inadequate.  Not  the  ga- 
thering of  the  worshippei-s  only,  but  the  meeting 
of  God  with  His  people,  to  commune  with  them,  to 
make  himself  known  to  them,  was  what  the  name 
embodied.  (7.)  The  other  compound  phi-ase,  (6.) 
is  rightly  rendered  '*  the  tent  of  the  testimony  ** 
(Num.  ix.  15),  "the  tabernacle  of  witness"  (Num. 
xvii.  7,  xviii.  2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its 
name  from  that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness. 
The  two  tables  of  stone  witliin  the  ark  aie  empha- 
tically <A<f  testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxxi.  18). 
—II.  History, ^{\,)  The  outward  history  of  the 
Tabernacle  begins  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  after 
the  first  gi^eat  group  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii.),  after 
the  covenant  with  the  people,  after  the  vision  of 
the  Divine  Glory  (xxiv.).  For  forty  days  and 
nights  Moses  is  in  the  mount.  There  rose  before 
him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with  previous 
associations,  yet  in  no  degiw  formed  out  of  them, 
the  *<  pattern  "  of  the  Tabernacle.  He  is  directed 
in  his  choice  of  the  two  chief  artists,  Bezaleel  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  Aholiab  of  the  tribe  of  Dkin 
(xxxi.).  The  sin  of  the  golden  calf  apparenUy 
postpones  the  execution.  As  in  a  transition  period, 
the  whole  future  depending  on  the  penitence  of  the 
people,  on  the  intercession  of  their  leader,  a  teut  is 
pitched,  probably  that  of  Moses  himself,  outside  the 
camp,  to  be  provisionally  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting. 
Of  this  provisional  Tabernacle  it  has  to  be  noticed, 
that  there  was  as  yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood. 
The  people  went  out  to  it  as  to  an  oracle  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  7).  (2.)  Another  outiine  Law  was  however 
given ;  another  period  of  solitude,  like  the  first, 
followed.  The  work  could  now  be  resumed.  The 
people  ofiei^  the  necessary  materials  in  excess  of 
what  was  wanted  (Ex.  xxxvi.  5,  6).  Other  work- 
men (Ex.  xxxvi.  2)  and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxr. 
25)  placed  themselves  under  the  dii^ection  of  Bexa- 
leel  and  Aholiab.  The  parts  were  completed  separ- 
ately, and  then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year 
from  the  Exodus,  the  Tabernacle  itself  was  erected 
and  the  ritual  appointed  for  it  b^un  (Ex.  xl.  2). 
(3.)  The  position  of  the  new  Tent  was  itself  signi- 
ficant. It  stood,  not,  like  tiie  provisional  Tabernacle, 
at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its  very  centre. 
The  Priests  on  the  cast,  the  other  thi*ee  families 
of  the  Levites  on  the  other  sides,  were  closest  in 
attendance,  the  '*  body-guard  "  of  the  Great  King. 
In  the  wider  squai-e,  Judah,  Zebulim,  Issachar,  were 
on  the  east ;  Ephiiiim,  Manasseh,  Benjamin,  on  the 
west;  the  less  conspicuous  tribes,  Dan,  Asher, 
Naphtali,  on  the  north ;  lieuben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on 
the  south  side.  When  the  army  put  itself  in  order 
of  march,  the  position  of  the  Tabernacle,  carried  by 
the  Levites,  was  still  central,  the  tribes  of  the  east 
and  south  in  front,  those  of  the  north  and  west  in 
the  rear  (Num.  ii.).  (4.)  In  all  special  facts  con- 
nected with  the  Tabernacle,  the  original  thought 
iwppears.  It  is  the  place  whero  mau  meets  with 
God.  (5.)  As  long  as  Oanaan  remained  uncon- 
quered,  and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army, 
the  Tabernacle  was  probably  moved  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for  the  tiroe^ 
encamped;  and,  finally,  was  placed  at  Shiloh  (Josh, 
ix.  27,  xviii.  1).  The  reasons  of  the  choice  «x^  wcA. 
given.    Partly,  ipeibaiga)  VU  cieuXxii  ^Qi»^AOTi>\nx>iXi 
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Tb«  hi'tnrjr  of  Rrris  during  the  period  mny  bt 
lurnmcd  dp  ill  a  Ibir  wonli.  Duivd  la  tlie  ijitlle 
of  Pbtusilia,  Sjrta  was  (luAy  Ininqui],  Ihe  odIt 
troub1«  Ving  with  th«  Arab),  who  ouuianall]-  at' . 
lickeJ  Ihe  enslem  froDtier.  The  RomtiD  poveraor 
Inboureit  hnni  to  inisc  the  conilition  of  thf  prorinee, 
tailing  gl*ot  faina  to  Twtore  Ihe  cities,  which  had 
coot  to  Jesijr  unJer  the  later  Scleucidaa.  After 
Pharmlia  (b.c.  46j  the  trouble*  of  Syria  were 
rt'nevceit.  Julius  C^ecir  gtvt  the  iirorince  to  hia 
rvlalive  Seilns  iu  blC.  47 ;  but  Pompej's  party 
was  still  u  (trong  in  the  East,  that  ia  the  ueit  jeer 
niie  of  his  cidhereats,  Cneciliua  Ki»us,  put  Seilus 
to  death,  and  eatibliehed  himself  in  the  gorernment 
BO  tirml^  that  he  was  able  to  resist  fcr  three  years 
three  piomnsuU  appoinle-l  by  the  Senate  to  di«- 
posEcn  him,  and  bnlj  fin.-illy  jieUeil  upon  tenna 
which  he  himwlf  oflcred  to  his  antagonists.  Bflsaus 
had  but  just  msiie  his  aubmiikaon,  wheD,  upon  the 
.vHisniution  of  Cietai',  Syrin  was  disputed  between 
Cissiu)  and  Dolabetia,  tlie  (liend  of  Antony,  a  dis- 
pute terminated  by  the  auidde  of  Dolnbella,  B.C.  43, 
The  n«t  year  Cassiua  left  his  proTince  and  went  to 
Philippi,  where,  alter  the  lint  ur 
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1 1  stfoe  of  ■  (erere  famine.  A  little  ailier  Clinii- 
'  I  nnity  had  begun  to  iprewl  into  it,  partly  by  dob 
I  of  those  who  "  were  icaltered  '  at  tiie  tiaw  rf 
'  Stephen's  penwcution  (Acts  li.  \9),  putlyliTiii 
' "-,  Paul  (Gal.  i.   21).     The  Sjriia 


i    Chur. 


in  grew 


icide.     Syi-ia  thcnwl 


to  Antony,  who  apjiointeJ  as  his  legate,  L.  Decidius 
Saia,  in  B.C.  41.  Pacorns,  the  d'own-piinra  of 
Parthia.  son  of  Aimcs  XIV.,  assisted  by  the  Roman 
refuRee,  Ijibienus,  overran  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
definting  Antony's  generals,  and  thi-ealeiiing  liome 
with  the  lorsof  all  her  A^atic  po«M»loas  (n.C.  40- 
.ID).  Ventidius,  however,  in  B.C.  38,  defnlid  the 
Partliians,  slew  Pacorus,  and  recovered  for  Kome 
her  fomver  boundary.  A  quiet  time  followed.  In 
n.c.  27  took  place  tliat  formal  di^'ision  of  the  prtK 
vincea  between  Aagustu*  and  the  Senate  from  which 
the  impei-ial  admin iitnilive  system  dalea  j  and  Syria, 
being  fram  its  eipnsed  situation  among  the  piv- 
riacuu  principti,  ivntinued  to  bt  nited  bj  teffatea, 
who  were  of  consular  rank  (lymsalaret)  and  bore 
aevendlr  the  fall  title  of  "Legatus  Augusti  pro 
praetmv."  Judaea  occupied  a  peculiar  position. 
■    spwial  procuiator  was  therelore   appointed  to 


41,  tie.). 

ByiUo  Vanioiu.  [Vebsiosb,  Sybiic] 
^rD-FhoaniB'iUL  oi-cun  only  in  Mark  (11%, 
The  coin^Tge  of  the  words  "  Syro-PhoenloC  *^ 
■' Syn>-Phcen  loans,"  seems  to  hare  been  Oewaii 
of  the  Komana,  though  it  is  diHirult  ta  siyoHl: 
what  they  intended  by  the  eipresiions.  llijt 
noted  perhaps  a  mii<»l  race,  half-PhoeDiciiD  cii 
half.5yrians.  In  later  limea  a  geographic  iam<! 
the  lei-ms  superseded  the  ethnic  one.  Tbe  Yajn 
Hadrian  divideJ  Syria  into  three  paiti,  Syris  Pnje. 
Syro-Phoenice,  and  Srrin  PnlaafUaa ;  and  bacM 
H  Syro-Phoenicinn  mennt  a  native  of  tliis  >ubft- 
vince,  which  included  Phoenida  Proper,  l>inB» 
and  Palmy rene'.  It  ii  pnliaps  moitprabaUtlU 
St.  Mark  really  wrote  Svf«  *i>iinan,  '•  t  Pm- 
nician  Syrian,"  which  is  found  in  aomo  oofio. 


b'miLMh.  An  ancient  Canaaoitish  dly,  iW 
l.:ing  is  enumerated  amoagsC  the  thirty-«t  »- 
,,oend  by  Joshua  (Joah.  tii.  31).  It  aw  ia 
ihe  half  tribe  of  Alanasaeh  (Josh.  iiii.  Il.in.:^: 
I  Chr.  lii.  29),  and  was  bectows!  so  the  KidsOn 
Levitea  (Joh.  ui.  2^.)  Taanach  it  almost  liny 
named  in  company  with  lleglddo,  and  Ibrywi 
xTidenllylhe  chief  towns  of  that  l^ne  Kb  MO 
whiuh  forms  the  weatcm  portion  of  the  [nst^ 
r.f  tjdraelnn  [I  K.  iv.  12).  There  it  ia  still  ul' 
found.  The  identincatioa  of  Ta'aiuuirt  *ilbT» 
nnch,  may  be  taken  ai  one   of  the  annit  ■* 

whule  Saci-ed  Topography,     '"  — -  ' '- 

Febius   and  to  lup-PanJii, 

traveller,  and  it  still  aCoaiia  aunit  4  miKa  Bmr~ 

of  LejJHn,  retaining  its  old  name  with  hsidfd' 

.hangcofalelter. 

n 'until -Bhiloli.  A  place  named  eoKia? 
IJcBb.  xvi.  e)  as  one  of  the  landmaita  tf  ■ 
bound.ify  of  Ejjiraim,  but  of  which  lmill»T» 
,fems  impoMible  to  ascertain.  All  w*  aB  id  a 
that  at  this  [nrt  the  enumeiatioo  a  !na  f^ 
to  east,  Janohah  being  ea-st  of  Taaoath  Stdli*.  ' 
nohah  haa  been  identified  with  sow  pretaUin* 
rmiK,  on  the  nnd  fivm  A'£>Ais  Is  the  ^M* 
Valley.  The  name  Tuna,  or  .,4bi  Kaa,  s**' 
eiist  in  that  direction.  In  a  list  of  pUw  W"* 
in  tb*  Talmod,  Taanath  Shiioh  ^ia  .aU  B  b(  *■ 
Lical  with  Shilou.  Knrti't  view,  thai  Tmfi 
H-aa  the  ancioit  CnnanniU  naime  of  tbe)te« 
Hhiloh  the  Hebrew  name,  ia  ingentous,  bot  at  P 


e   Jewish  mOKii 


rule 


subordini 


Stria,  but  within  ..„  „-„  j.,„.„,„  ,„„,  „„  ,,„„,., 
of  a  legatus.  Syria  continued  without  aeriona  di.- 
turhance  f.om  the  eipulaion  of  the  Parlhiars  (B.C. 
SS'i  to  tlie  brenking  out  of  tbe  Jewish  war  (a.d. 
66;.  In  D.C..  19  ii  was  visited  by  Augustus,  and 
in  A.l>.  IS-19  by  Ceimanicus,  who  died  at  Antioih 
in  Ihe  last-named  T«ir.  la  A.n.  44.^7  it  was  th< 
•  CaUcd  •  VlcUiBs'  ^  titfOM. 


T*b'm«th.    Tabdactii  (t  Eid.  t.  39> 
TkVbuth.     The  chiW™  of  Tabhaslh  "^ 
Umilvof  Nethinim  who  returned  with  !>*■■• 
l':»r.'ii.  43;  Keb,  vii.  46).  ,_^ 

Tkb'bAth.  A  plan  tnenliowd  oely  ia  m 
,-ii.  S2,  in  dfMiibing  tbe  Sght  of  tbe  IM* 
lost  after  Gideon's  night  altw^  Tie  M  ■ 
o  Beth-shittah.  to  Zenrah,  to  lb*  hriok  -^j^ 
nenalah  on  Tabtath.  Betb-abittahDiBylied'^ 
jhich  lies  on  the  open  pbin.betweeo/tW'"" 
«»\  Jt^l  D-A<,,  4  milea  ,^  et  Am /M* 
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Uble  scene  of  Gideon's  onslaught.  But  no  nt- 
ipt  seems  to  ha\'e  been  noade  to  identify  Tabbath, 
does  any  name  resembling  it  appear  in  the 
ks  or  maps,  unless  it  be  2'ubukhat-Fahil,  i.  e, 
errace  of  Fahil." 

Tftb'aaL     The  son  of  Tabeal  was  apparently  an 
imimite  in  the  army  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Rema- 
,  or  a  Syrian  in  the  anny  of  Rezin,  when  they 
t  up  to  besiege  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
rii.  6).    The  Aramaic  form  of  the  name  fa- 
ns the  latter  supposition. 
kb'eeL     An  oiKcer  of  the  Persian  government 
amaiia  in  the  reign  of  Artaxei-xes  (Kzr.  iv.  7). 
name  appears  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Syiian. 
aMlim.    (1  Esdr.  U.  16.)    [Tabeel.] 
ab'enh.     The  name  of  a  place  in  the  wilder- 
of  Paran  (Num.  xi.  3 ;  Deut.  ix,  22).     It  has 
been  identified. 

■bering.  The  obsolete  woi-d  thus  used  in  the 
r.  of  Nah.  ii.  7  requires  some  explanation.  The 
rew  woi"d  connects  itself  with  tdph,  •*  a  tim- 
/'     The  A.  V.  reproduces  the  original  idea. 

•<  labour"  or  "  tabor"  was  a  musical  instni- 
t  of  the  drum-type,  which  with  the  pipe  formed 
band  of  a  country  village.  To  "  tabour,"  ao- 
ingly,  is  to  beat  with  loud  strokes  as  men  beat 
1  such  an  instrument. 

abtmaele.  The  description  of  the  Tabernacle 
its  materials  will  be  found  under  Temple. 
e  it  remains  for  us  to  treat— -(1)  of  the  word 
its  synonyms ;  (2)  of  the  history  of  the  Taber- 
e  itself;  (3)  of  its  relation  to  the  religious  life 
srael ;  (4)  of  the  theories  of  later  times  i^spect- 
it— I.  The  Word  and  its  Synonipns.—(l.) 

first  woixl  used  (Ex.  xxv.  9)  is  JfishcSis^ 
lling.  It  connects  itself  with  the  Jewish,  though 
Scriptural,  word  Shechinah,  as  describing  the 
lling-place  of  the  Divine  Glory.  It  is  not 
lied  in  prose  to  the  common  dwellings  of  men, 
seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  speech  of  poetry 
.  Ixxxvii.  2  ;  Oint.  i.  8).  (2.)  Another  woiti, 
'ever,  is  also  used,  more  connected  with  the 
imon  life  of  men ;  6/iel,  the  **  tent  *'  of  the 
riarchal  age  of  Abraham,  and  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
21,  &c.).  For  the  most  part,  as  needing  some- 
ig  to  raise  it,  it  is  used,  when  applied  to  the 
•id  Tent,  with  some  distinguishing  epithet.     In 

passage  only  (1  K.  i.  39)  does  it  appear  with 

meaning  by  itself.  (3.)  Baith  is  applied  to 
Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Josh.  vi. 
ix.  23;  Judg.  xviii.  31,  xx.  18,  as  it  had  been, 
arently,  to  the  tents  of  the  Patiiarchs  (Gen. 
Hi.  17).  So  far  as  it  diifers  from  the  two  pi-e- 
ng  words,  it  expresses  more  definitely  the  idea  of 
■^  settled  habitation.  (4.)  Kodesh,  Jiikddah, 
holy,  conseci*ated  place,  and  therefore  applied, 
>rding  to  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  of  which 
Tabernacle  bore  witness,  sometimes  to  the  whole 
icture  (Ex.  XXV.  8 ;  Lev.  xii.  4),  sometimes  to 

court  iuto  which  none  but  the  priests  might 
ST  (Lev.  iv.  6 ;  Num.  iii.  38,  iv.  12),  sometimes 
the  inneimost  sanctuary  of  all,  the  Holy  of 
ies  (Lev.  iv.  6?).  (5.)  Hical,  as  meaning  the 
^ly  building,  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to  the  Temple 
EL  xxiv.  13,  &C.),  but  was  used  also  of  tlie  Ta- 
lacle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3)  and  Jerusalem 
.  V.  7).  (6.)  The  two  woixls  (1)  and  (2)  re- 
t  a  new  meaning  in  combination  (a.)  with 
^,  and  (6.)  with  ha*ediiih.  To  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  distinctive  titles  thus  formed  is 
/ON.  D.  B. 
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to  pos^^ss  tlie  key  to  the  significance  of  the  whole 
Tabeiiiacle.  (a.)  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  is 
to  be  found  in  what  mav  be  called  the  locus  das' 
sicuSf  as  the  interpretation  of  all  .words  connected 
with  the  Tabei-nacle  (Ex.  xxix.  42-46).  It  is  cl«ir 
that  **  congi-egation  **  is  inadequate.  Not  the  ga- 
thering of  the  worshippers  only,  but  the  meeting 
of  God  with  His  people,  to  commune  with  them,  to 
make  himself  known  to  them,  was  what  the  name 
embodied.  (7.)  The  other  compound  phrase,  (6.) 
is  rightly  rendered  '*  the  tent  of  the  testimony " 
(Num.  ix.  15),  **the  tabeinacle  of  witness"  (Num. 
xvii.  7,  xviii.  2).  In  this  case  the  tent  deri\'e8  its 
name  from  that  which  is  the  centi'e  of  its  holiness. 
The  two  tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  empha- 
tically the  testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxxi.  18). 
—II.  History, — (1.)  The  outward  history  of  the 
Tabernacle  b^ns  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  after 
the  first  gi*eat  group  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii.),  after 
the  covenant  with  the  people,  after  the  vision  of 
the  Divine  Glory  (xxiv.).  For  forty  days  and 
nights  Moses  is  in  the  mount.  There  rose  before 
him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with  previous 
associations,  yet  in  no  degi-ee  formed  out  of  them, 
the  *«  pattern  "  of  the  Tabeinacle.  He  is  dii-ected 
in  his  choice  of  the  two  chief  artists,  Bezaleel  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  Aholiab  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(xxxi.).  The  sin  of  the  golden  calf  apparently 
postpones  the  execution.  As  in  a  transition  period, 
the  whole  future  depending  on  the  penitence  of  the 
people,  on  the  inteixxssion  of  their  leader,  a  teut  is 
pitched,  probably  that  of  Moses  himself,  outside  the 
camp,  to  be  provisionally  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting. 
Of  this  provisional  Tabernacle  it  has  to  be  noticed, 
that  there  was  as  yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood. 
The  people  went  out  to  it  as  to  an  oracle  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  7).  (2.)  Another  outline  Law  was  however 
given ;  another  period  of  solitude,  like  the  first, 
followed.  The  work  could  now  be  resumed.  The 
people  offered  the  necessary  materiab  in  excess  of 
what  was  wanted  (Ex.  xxxvi.  5,  6).  Other  work- 
men (Ex.  xxxvi.  2)  and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxr. 
25)  placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Beza- 
leel and  Aholiab.  The  parts  were  completed  separ- 
ately, and  then,  on  the  lii-st  day  of  the  second  year 
from  the  Exodus,  the  Tabernacle  itself  was  erected 
and  tlie  ritual  appointed  for  it  begun  (Ex.  xl.  2). 
(3.)  The  position  of  the  new  Tent  was  itself  signi- 
ficant. It  stood,  not,  like  the  provisional  Tabernacle, 
at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its  very  centre. 
The  Priests  on  the  east,  the  other  three  families 
of  the  Levites  on  tlie  other  sides,  were  closest  in 
attendance,  the  '*  body-guai-d  **  of  the  Great  King. 
In  the  wider  square,  Judah,  Zebulim,  Issachar,  were 
on  the  east ;  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Benjamin,  on  the 
west;  the  less  conspicuous  tribes,  Dan,  Asher, 
Naphtali,  on  the  north ;  Ueuben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on 
the  south  side.  When  the  army  put  itself  in  order 
of  march,  the  position  of  the  Tabernacle,  carried  by 
the  Levites,  was  still  central,  the  tribes  of  the  east 
and  south  in  front,  those  of  the  north  and  west  in 
the  rear  (Num.  ii.).  (4.)  In  all  special  facts  con- 
nected with  the  Tabei-nacle,  the  original  thought 
i-eappears.  It  is  the  place  where  man  meets  with 
God.  (5.)  As  long  as  Canaan  remained  uncon- 
quered,  and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army, 
the  Tabernacle  was  piobably  moved  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for  the  time, 
encamped;  and,  finally,  was  placed  at  Shiloh  (Josh, 
ix.  27,  xviii.  1).  The  reasons  of  the  cVvsc^vca  xc^t^qX. 
given.    Partly,  ]^Y\a^  \U  ceTi\x«\  \K»\^^xv^'vax>X^ 
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The  liUlnrj  of  Svria  during  the  period  tnnT  be 
■UDinied  lip  ill  n  ftv  irordi.  Down  to  the  bntllt 
of  PhaualiB,  Sjria  wni  fnirlj'  Irnniiiiil,  the  onlj 
Iroublu  Win;  with  the  Arab,  who  ocuuionally  at- 
tnckal  the  eoslcni  ftvntler.  The  lioni.in  governor 
labourtd  hnrd  to  iai«  the  conrtiiion  of  the  prorinoe, 
lakiog  gnat  p-iim  to  rMloie  the  cities,  whidi  had 
pim  to  drraj  under  the  Eater  SeleucidiL  After 
Pharwii*  (D.C.  4Fi)  the  Iroubla  of  Syria  were 
renewal.  Julius  Caesnr  gare  the  province  to  hii 
ivlstive  Seitua  in  B.C.  47 ;  but  Pom[«y'<  pirty 
nrai  itill  u  itrong  in  Ibe  FIul,  that  in  the  neit  ynr 
one  of  hit  adherenti,  Ciedliu*  Baiaut,  put  Seitua 
to  death,  and  eitabliahed  hinuelf  in  the  goTemment 
M  fiimly  that  he  wm  able  to  reast  for  three  jhus  ' 
three  promnaul'!  appointed  bj-  (he  Senate  to  dii- 
ponn*  him,  and  hnly  finally  yielded  upon  terms 
which  he  himself  offered  lo  his  antagonist!.  Bbvioi 
luid  but  Juit  made  his  sutHnisaon,  when,  upon  the 
assaHinatlon  nfCoemr,  Syrin  was  diiputed  between 
Cnssius  and  DolabelU,  tlie  friend  of  Antony,  a  dis- 
pule  terminnled  by  the  nuidde  of  Dolabella,  B.C.  43. 
The  neit  year  Cassius  lell  his  prorince  and  went  to 
Philippi,  where,  at^r  the  fint  unsQccessfLiI  engage- 
ment, he  too  committed  suicide.  Syria  then  Ml 
to  Antony,  who  appointed  at  hti  legate,  L.  Decidiiu 
Saia,  in  n.c.  41.  Paurns,  the  crown-prince  of 
Parthia,  ton  of  AisncesXIV.,  assisted  by  the  Human 
refiTgiT,  I-ibienu*.  overran  %ria  and  Asia  Minor, 
ilelrating  Antony's  gmerall,  and  threatening  Itome 
with  the  Ion  of  all  her  Asiatic  pawenioQs  (n.c.  40- 
:i9].  Ventid>us,  however,  in  D.C.  St),  defnted  the  , 
Piirthians,  slew  Pacorus,  and  recovered  for  Home 
her  former  boundaiy.     A  quiet  time  fbliowed.     In 

vinces  between  Augustut  and  the  Senate  ftnm  which 
the  imperial  admiobtintite  system  dates  ;  and  Syria, 
being  fiom  its  eiposed  situation  among  the  pn>- 
riaciat  priaeipia,  nmtinueil  to  be  ruled  by  legntti, 
who  were  of  consular  nnk  (cmuuforri)  and  boie 
sereiallr  the  full  title  of  "  Legatus  Augiisli  prt> 
praelnre."  Judaea  occupied  a  peculiar  position. 
A  special  procumtor  was  therelore  appointed  to 
rule  it,  who  was  aubordinate  to  the  governor  ol 
Syria,  but  within  hit  own  province  had  the  power 
ofa  legalu*.  Syria  continued  without serioiu di>- 
tnrhonce  from  the  eipuUiou  of  the  Parthians  (B.C. 
^•6)  to  tlie  bnnking  out  of  the  Jewish  war  (i.D. 
Ofi;.     In  D-c.  13  it  was  viiited  by  AugustuN  and 
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r  I  icme  of  >  MT«re  famine.  A  little  emljc  Cbnti- 
'  I  anitv  had  begun  to  spread  into  it,  partlv  bv  dho 
I  of  tiiose  who  "  were  scattered  "  at  the  'line  J 
Stephen's  peisecution  (Acts  xi.  19),  partly  bjlh 
i  etertioos  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  i.  21),  The  SjrM 
i    Church  soon  gmw  to  be  one  of  the  most  Iknuuii^ 

(Acts  a\i.  1,  IT.  23,  35,  41,  Sk.). 
I  SjiiM  Teniinu.  [Vebsioiis,  Striic.] 
)  ,  ^'n-Phaenia'iBii  n-cun  only  in  Mark  lii !(. 
I  The  coinnge  of  the  words  '■  Syro-PboeoidC  ol 
I  "  Syro-Phoenidans,"  seems  lo  liave  been  Ibt  »Mi 
,  of  the  Romans,  though  it  is  JilBnilHo  «y(ii«!T 
a  what  the;  intended  by  the  eipreuiona.  Tirjir 
1  noted  perhnpa  a  miieJ  cnce,  balf-Phoenioua  d 
?  half-Syrians.  In  later  times  a  geographic  «■  f 
the  terms  sitpersedel  the  ethnic  one.  The  Enpn 
■7  .  Hadrian  divided  Syria  into  three  pai-ts,  Sjria  Prafi 
■'  yrro-Phoeniee,  and  Syria  Pnlaeslina;  and  haofctt 
'  a'STio-Phoenician  mouit  a  notive  of  ifiii  n*f» 
*  vince,  which  included  Phoenicia  Proper,  I1.IW*, 
nnj  Polmyrene'.  It  is  perhaps  movl  prolmUrli* 
St.  Murk  really  wiutc  3ifa  Hainan,  '■•  Pin- 
nidnn  Syrinn,"  which  is  found  in  ncM  cofa. 


Tft'UBSlL  An  ancient  CanaBDilish  dlT,(h( 
king  is  eaumentod  omoi^t  the  thirtj-ow  f* 
.luered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  lii.  21).  It  cam  ic 
ihe  half  tribe  of  MaupxKii  (Josh.  xrii.  11,  in.  3: 
1  Chr.  Tii.  29),  and  wu  biitowed  on  the  KiiUki 
l.erites  (Josh.  ni.  25.)  Taanach  is  almgal  ilnn 
named  in  company  with  Klegiddo,  and  tbfjiv 
,;vidently  the  chid'  towns  of  that  fine  r»k4<* 
which  forms  the  watern  portion  oftliep^fta 
of  IJdrmloo  (1  K.  iv.  12).  There  it  iiiLlI  nk 
found.  The  identilicaUaa  of  Ja'auiul  ■itkh 
[Uich,  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  mml  ii  Ik 
whole  Sacred  Topography.  It  was  knotrn  0  E* 
wbius  and  to  hap.Parchi,  the  Jewish  nA*^ 
traveller,  and  it  still  stands  ab(    '  ■'"' 

of  L^jiin,  retaining  it*  old  n 


with  hsidljlk 


Tft'miutll  -  Shllsh.  A  place  namid  evi  ■; 
'Jcsh.  iii.  6)  ai  one  of  the  laadmaib  d  ^ 
i»und.irT  of  Kphniim,  but  of  which  booifcT' 
^ms  impoBible  to  axettun.     All  w*  caa  tJ  a 

to  east,  Janohah  being  east  of  TaaDath  Shikik.  ^ 
iiohah  bos  been  identilied  with  some  pmWiBT' 
Yanin,  on  the  road  fnm  SabUt  to  lb>  !■■* 
Valley.  The  nam*  Tina,  or  Aia  T*** «■•' 
east  in  that  dinction.  In  a  list  of  places  c'i'*'' 
in  the  Talmod,  Taanath  Shiloh  lii  sud  t*  Ir  ii» 
lical  with  Shiloh.  Knrti'.  ™w,  thrt  T"^ 
was  the  ancient  Conaonite  Doin*  oftbelibn* 
Shiloh  the  Hebrew  nam 


of  Sethinim  who  retamad  wiik  Zoitf 
:Ea.'ii.  43  ;  Keh.  vii.  46). 

l^b'bkfiL     A  place   mentioDid  ooly  ia  ^^ 

rii.  SS,  in  describii^  tb*  ffight  at  the  IM^ 
nosE  ailer  Gideon's  night  attacik.  The  W  *■ 
to  Belh-shiltah.  to  Zenrab,  to  tha  Uist  rf^J* 
mmolab  on  Tabbath.  Btth^hittah  Dwy  he  Aia» 
which  lies  so  the  open  plain.between /*''■•' 
K.4  Jt'Kl  2>B*y,  4  mile*  nut  of  J  ia  islH  l" 
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ible  scene  of  Gideoa*8  onslaught.  But  no  nt- 
t  seems  to  have  been  noade  to  identify  Tabbath, 
Joes  any  name  resembling  it  appear  in  the 
I  or  maps,  unless  it  be  TubukhaUFahUy  t.  e, 
•race  of  Kahil.'* 

kb'aaL  The  son  of  Tabeal  was  apparently  an 
nimite  in  the  army  of  Pekah  the  sou  of  Rema- 
in a  Syrian  in  the  army  of  Rezin,  when  they 
up  to  beside  Jerusalem  in  the  i^eigu  of  Ahaz 
rii.  6).  The  Aramaic  form  of  the  name  &• 
•  the  latter  supposition. 

b'eeL  An  oHicer  of  the  Persian  government 
maiia  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Kzr.  iv.  7). 
ame  appears  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Syiian. 
Mlillf.  (1  Esdr.  U.  16.)  [Tabekl.] 
b'enh.  The  name  of  a  place  in  the  wilder- 
>f  Paran  (Num.  xi.  3 ;  Deut.  ix.  22).  It  has 
een  identified. 

baring.  The  obsolete  woi-d  thus  used  in  the 
.  of  >iah.  ii.  7  requires  some  explanation.  The 
>w  word  connects  itself  with  tdph,  **  a  tim- 
'  The  A.  V.  reproduces  the  original  idea. 
•<  labour "  or  "  tabor  "  was  a  musical  instni- 
of  the  drum-type,  which  with  the  pipe  formed 
and  of  a  counUy  village.  To  **  tabour/'  ac- 
igly,  is  to  beat  with  loud  strokes  as  men  beat 
such  an  instrument. 

tenuMde.  The  description  of  the  Tabemade 
its  materials  will  be  found  wider  Temple. 
it  remains  for  us  to  treat— ^l)  of  the  word 
ts  synonyms  ;  (2)  of  the  history  of  the  Taber- 
itaelf ;  (3)  of  its  relation  to  the  religious  life 
-ael ;  (4)  of  the  theories  of  later  times  respect- 
t.— I.  The  Word  and  its  Synonyms,— {!,) 
first  woixl  used  (Ex.  xxv.  9)  is  Jfishcdnsz 
ing.  It  connects  itself  with  the  Jewish,  though 
kriptural,  word  Shechinah,  as  describing  the 
ling-place  of  the  Divine  Glory.  It  is  not 
ed  in  prose  to  the  common  dwellings  of  men, 
eems  to  belong  rather  to  the  speech  of  poetry 
Ixzxvii.  2  ;  Oint.  i.  8).  (2.)  Another  woitl, 
ver,  is  also  used,  more  connected  with  the 
son  life  of  men ;  ^lel,  the  *'  tent "  of  the 
ardud  age  of  Abraham,  and  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
1,  &c.).  For  the  most  part,  as  needing  some- 
;  to  raise  it,  it  is  used,  when  applied  to  the 
id  Tent,  with  some  distinguishing  epithet.  In 
passage  only  (1  K.  i.  39)  does  it  appear  with 
meaning  by  itself.  (3.)  Baith  is  applied  to 
Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Josh.  vi. 
X.  23 ;  Judg.  xviii.  31,  xx.  18,  as  it  had  been, 
reotly,  to  the  tents  of  the  Patinarchs  (Gen. 
i.  17).  So  far  as  it  diifers  from  the  two  pre- 
ig  words  it  expresses  more  definitely  the  idea  of 
sd  sealed  habitation.  (4.)  Kddesh,  Mikddsh, 
loly,  consecrated  place,  and  therefore  applied, 
xiing  to  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  of  which 
tabernacle  bore  witnet»s,  sometimes  to  the  whole 
lure  (Ex.  xxv.  8 ;  Lev.  xii.  4),  sometimes  to 
court  into  which  none  but  the  priests  might 
'  (Lev.  iv.  6 ;  Num.  iii.  38,  iv.  12),  sometimes 
be  innermost  sanctuary  of  all,  the  Holy  of 
es  (Lev.  iv.  6?).  (5.)  HiccU,  as  meaning  the 
ly  building,  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
)),  is  applied  more  commonly  to  the  Temple 
.  xxiv.  13,  &C.),  but  was  used  also  of  the  Ta- 
icle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3)  and  Jerusalem 
T.  7).  (6.)  The  two  woitls  (1)  and  (2)  re- 
a  new  meaning  in  combination  (a.)  with 
t/,  and  (6.)  with  ha*eduih.  To  understand  the 
aoenning  of  the  distinctive  titles  thus  formed  is 
)N.  D.B. 
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to  possess  tlie  key  to  the  significance  of  the  whole 
Tabernacle,  (a.)  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  is 
to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  locus  das' 
sicuSf  as  the  iuterpretatioo  of  all  .words  connected 
with  the  Tabei-nacle  (Ex.  xxix.  42-46).  It  is  clear 
that  **  congi-egation  **  is  inadequate.  Not  the  ga- 
thering of  the  worshippers  only,  but  the  meeting 
of  God  with  His  people,  to  commune  with  them,  to 
make  himself  known  to  them,  was  what  the  name 
embodied.  (7.)  The  other  compound  phrase,  (6.) 
is  rightly  rendered  '*  the  tent  of  the  testimony " 
(Num.  ix.  15),  "the  tabeinacle  of  witness"  (Num. 
xvii.  7,  xviii.  2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its 
name  from  that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness. 
The  two  tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  ai  e  empha- 
tically the  testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  16.  21,  xxxi.  18). 
—II.  History, — (1.)  The  outward  history  of  the 
Tabernacle  begins  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  after 
the  first  gi-eat  group  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii.),  after 
the  covenant  with  Uie  people,  after  the  vision  of 
the  Divine  Glory  (xxiv.).  For  forty  days  and 
nights  Moses  is  in  the  mount.  There  rase  before 
him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with  previous 
associations,  yet  in  no  degree  formed  out  of  them, 
the  *«  pattern  "  of  the  Tabei-nacle.  He  is  directed 
in  his  choice  of  the  two  chief  artists,  Bezaleel  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  Aboliab  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(xxxi.).  The  sin  of  the  golden  calf  apparently 
postpones  the  execution.  As  in  a  transition  period, 
the  whole  future  depending  on  the  penitence  of  the 
people,  on  the  intercession  of  their  leader,  a  teut  is 
pitched,  probably  that  of  Moses  himself,  outside  the 
camp,  to  be  provisionally  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting. 
Of  this  provisional  Tabernacle  it  has  to  be  noticed, 
that  there  was  as  yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood. 
The  people  went  out  to  it  as  to  an  oracle  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  7).  (2.)  Another  outline  Law  was  however 
given ;  another  period  of  solitude,  like  the  first, 
followed.  The  work  could  now  be  resumed.  The 
people  offered  the  necessary  materiab  in  excess  of 
what  was  wanted  (Ex.  xxxvi.  5,  6).  Other  work- 
men (Ex.  xxxvi.  2)  and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxr. 
25)  placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Beza- 
leel and  Aholiab.  The  parts  were  completed  separ- 
ately, and  then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year 
from  the  Exodus,  the  Tabernacle  itself  was  erected 
and  the  ritual  appointed  for  it  begun  (Ex.  xl.  2). 
(3.)  The  position  of  the  new  Tent  was  itself  signi- 
ficant. It  stood,  not,  like  the  provisional  Tabernacle, 
at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its  vei-y  centre. 
The  Priests  on  the  east,  the  other  thi-ee  families 
of  the  Levites  on  the  other  ^es,  were  closest  in 
attendance,  the  '*  body-guard  **  of  the  Great  King. 
In  the  wider  squai-e,  Judah,  Zebulim,  Issachar,  were 
on  the  east ;  Ephiaim,  Manasseh,  Benjamin,  on  the 
west;  the  less  conspicuous  tribes,  Dan,  Aaher, 
Naphtali,  on  the  noith ;  Keuben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on 
the  south  side.  When  the  army  put  itself  in  order 
of  march,  the  position  of  the  Tabernacle,  carried  by 
the  Levites,  was  still  central,  the  tribes  of  the  east 
and  south  in  front,  those  of  the  north  and  west  in 
the  rear  (Num.  ii.).  (4.)  In  all  special  facts  con- 
nected with  the  Tabernacle,  the  original  thought 
i-eappears.  It  is  the  place  where  man  meets  with 
God.  (5.)  As  long  as  Canaan  remained  uncon- 
quered,  and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army, 
the  T{U>emacle  was  pi-obably  moved  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for  the  time, 
encamped;  and,  finally,  was  placed  at  Shiloh  (Josh, 
ix.  27,  xviii.  1).  The  reasons  of  the  choice  «x«  \i<c^\. 
given.    Poitly,  ]^Y\a^  vU  oni\x«\  Y(MBi^tf3iii^'\iax>X^ 
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dose  to  the  ear,  and  afteii^'ards  cut  the  straw  close 
to  the  ground  and  laid  it  by.  This  was  the  straw 
that  Pbii-aoh  refused  to  give  to  the  Israelites. 

Stream  of  Egypt  occurs  once  in  the  A.  V.  iu^ 
steaii  of  "the  nver  of  Egypt"  (Is.  xxvii.  12). 
[River  of  JkivPT.] 

Street.  The  »tieets  of  a  modem  Oriental  town 
pi-eseuted  a  great  contrast  to  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  being  generally  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
f;loomy,  even  in  the  best  towns.  Their  character 
is  mainly  filed  by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture,  tlie  narrowness  being  due  to  the  extreme 
heat,  and  the  gloominess  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
windows  looking  for  the  mout  part  into  the  inner 
court.  As  these  same  influences  existed  in  andent 
times,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
streets  were  much  of  the  same  diaracter  as  at 
present.  The  street  called  *'  Straight,"  in  Da- 
mascus (Acts  ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  nanowness:  it  was  a  noble  thoroughfigure,  100  feet 
wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  age  by  colonnades  into 
three  avenues,  the  central  one  for  foot  passengera, 
the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and  horsemen  going 
in  different  directions.  The  shops  and  warehouses 
were  probably  collected  together  into  bazars  in 
ancient  as  in  modern  times  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and 
of  the  wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazars  in  Jerusalem 
(Joseph.  B.  J,  T.  8,  §1),  and  perhaps  the  jigreement 
between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  that  the  latter  should 
"  make  streets  in  Damascus"  (1  K.  xx.  34),  was  in 
reference  rather  to  bozan,  and  thus  amounted  to  the 
establishment  of  zjuB  oommercii.  That  streets  oc> 
casioiudly  had  names  appears  from  Jer.  xxxvii.  2 1 ; 
Acts  ix.  11.  That  they  were  generally  uupaved 
may  be  inferred  from  the  notices  of  the  pavement 
hiid  by  Herod  the  Great  at  Antioch,  and  by  Herod 
Agripin  II.  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  pavement  foi-ms 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  ideal  Jeinisalem 
(Tob.  xiii.  17 ;  Itev.  xxi.  21).  Each  street  and  bazar 
in  a  modem  town  is  locked  up  at  night :  the  rame 
custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  andent  times 
(Cant.  iii.  3). 

Stripes.    [Pl-xisiimcnts.] 

Sn'all.  ^ou  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr. 
vii.  36). 

SnlMi.  The  sons  of  Suba  were  among  the  8<ms 
of  .S)lomon's  ser\'iuit«  who  returned  with  Zorob<bel 
(1  E«.l.  V.  34). 

Snbft'i  =  SiiALMAi  (1  Esd.  v.  30;  oomp.  Ezr. 
ii.  46). 

Suc'coth.  A  town  of  ancient  date  in  the  Holy 
I^ud,  which  is  first  heard  of  in  the  account  of 
the  homeward  journey  of  Jacob  from  Padan-aram 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  17;.  The  name  is  fandfully  deiived 
from  the  fact  of  Jacob's  having  there  put  up 
*•  booths"  (Succdth)  for  his  cattle,  as  well  as  a 
house  for  himself.  From  the  itinerary  of  JacoVs 
return  it  seems  that  Snocoth  lay  between  Peniel, 
near  the  ford  of  ttie  torrent  Jabbok,  and  i>hecliem 
(comp.  xxxii.  30,  and  xxxiii.  18).  In  accordance 
with  this  is  the  mention  of  Succoth  in  the  narrative 
of  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg. 
viii.  5-17).  It  would  appear  from  this  poiKage 
that  it  lay  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  whidi  is  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  Succoth  is  named  once 
again  afUr  this— in  1  K.  vii.  46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17— 
as  maiking  the  spot  at  which  the  brass  foundri« 
wore  placed  for  casting  the  metal-work  of  the 
Temple.     It  appears  to  \\av«  W;tv  kao-wxi  \u  the 
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town  named  Sochoth  beyond  the  Jordan,  b  Hu 
district  of  Scythopolis.  Nothing  more,  hcvercr, 
was  heard  of  it  till  Burckhardt's  joancr.  He  mts- 
tions  it  in  a  note  to  p.  345  (July  2).  He  is  spdu- 
inc:  of  the  places  about  the  Jordan,  and,*  after 
naming  three  ruined  towns  *'  on  the  weiit  sule  cf 
the  river  to  the  north  of  Evj^an,"  he  sa?* :  "  Na 
where  we  crossed  to  the  south  are  the  niiD'>  d* 
Sukkot.  The  spot  at  which  he  crosBed  b«  in 
already  stated  to  have  been  **  two  hours  from  Brna, 
whidi  boro  X.N.W."  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.'Vu 
de  Velde  have  discovered  a  place  named  Sakd. 
evidently  entirely  distinct  both  in  name  and  po6iti« 
from  that  of  Burckhardt.  In  the  aocouots  ai 
maps  of  these  travellers  it  is  placed  on  the  wcrt  sk 
of  the  Jordan,  leas  than  a  mile  from  the  river,  a^ 
about  10  miles  south  of  Beis&n.  The  distanoe  d 
Sdk{U  from  BeisAn  is  too  great,  even  if  it  mm  a 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  allow  of  its  beaf 
the  place  referred  to  by  Jerome.  The  Siiiiof  i 
Bujt^hardt  is  more  suitable.  But  it  iidoubtfi 
whether  either  of  them  can  be  the  Succoth  of  tkt 
Old  Test.  For  the  events  of  Gideoo's  storr  de 
latter  of  the  two  is  not  unsuitable.  SikU^  • 
the  other  hand,  seems  too  far  south,  and  ii  ate 
on  the  west  of  the  river.  But  both  appear  too  &r 
to  the  north  for  the  Succoth  of  Jacob.  CntU  tte 
position  of  Succoth  is  more  exactly  ascertained,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  \kUXX  or 
Succoth  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ix.  6  and  cviii.  7. 

Sno'ooth,  the  first  camping-|Jaoe  of  the  Isnt^ 
ites  when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  37,  ziii.^; 
Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  place  was  apparaAlf 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  firet  day*s  march.  K*- 
meses,  the  starting-phice,  was  probably  nair  tbi 
western  end  of  the  W4di-UTumeyl4t.  The  di^ 
ance  traversed  in  each  day's  journey  wa«  abert 
fifteen  miles,  and  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the  detoti 
the  next  station,  Etham,  being  "in  the  edgei/tk 
wilderness"  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num. xxxiii. 6),  it w< 
have  been  in  the  valley,  and  consequently  oevir 
due  east  of  Rameses,  and  fifteen  miles  di»taotini 
straight  line. 

Snc'eothJaiio'tli  occurs  only  in  2  K.  xnL^ 
It  has  generally  been  suppond  that  thu  tan  ii 
pure  Hebrew,  and  signifies  the  **  tents  of  daa{h» 
ten;"  which  some  explain  as  **  the  booths  io wbich 
the  daughters  of  the  Babylonians  prostitnted  tk» 
selves  in  hcmour  of  their  idol,"  others  as  "svB 
tabeinacles  in  which  were  contained  ima^  ^ 
female  deities."  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  Sit- 
coth-benoth  represents  the  Chaldaean  godd«  &* 
banit^  the  wife  of  Merodach,  who  was  cspcoiUf 
worshipped  at  Babylon. 

SnohithitM.  One  of  the  families  of  senbaat 
Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

Snd.  A  river  in  the  immediate  nei^ 
of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  whkfa  Jewish  cbIb 
lived  ( Bar.  i.  4).  No  audi  river  is  known  to  p** 
graphers :  but  the  original  text  may  have  bees  s«i^ 
the  river  Euphrates,  which  b  always  oaati  kf 
Arab  ge<^raphera  **  the  rirer  of  Soxil" 

Sad  =  SiA,  or  Siaua  (1  Esd.  r.  29 ;  oonpi  2(^ 
vii.  47 ;  Ezr.  ii.  44). 

Su'diu  =  HODAViAU  3  and  Hodevab  (1  ^ 
Y.  26;  comp.  Ezr.  iii.  40 ;  Neb.  xii.  43). 

Snkldimi,  a  naUoa  meDtioned  (3  Chr.  o.*^ 
with  the  Lubim  and  Cuabim  as  suppljiif  f^ 
of  the  army  which  came  from  Shiafaak  out  ■ 
Egyp-t  when  he  invaded  Judah.    Tlie  Sakkiiiai 


time  of  Jerome,  who  aays  VWl  t^dtv-^  *««&  >^ii  «\td.vj  wn^c^RsuL  \a  kmus  ooe  of  tbe  Aipheni  ar 


SUN 

eriog  races  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 

n.  In  ihe  history  of  the  creation  the  san  i^ 
ibed  as  the  **  greater  light"  in  con  trad  istinction 
e  moon  or  **  lesser  lieht,"  in  conjunction  with 
I  it  was  to  senre  **  for  signs,  and  for  seasons, 
or  days,  and  for  years,"  while  its  special  office 
•to  rule  the  day"  (Gen.  i.  14-16).  The 
is"  refened  to  were  probably  such  extraordin- 
phenomena  as  eclipses,  which  were  r^arded 
>Dreying  premonitions  of  coming  events  ( Jer. 
:  Matt.  ixir.  29,  with  Luke  xxL  25).  The 
influence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  iu 
ing  the  **  seasons,"  both  for  agricultural  opero- 
aod  for  religions  festivals,  and  also  in  regul- 
the  length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "  years," 
ctly  describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar 
ohur  year,  which  prevailed  at  all  events  subse- 
tly  to  the  Mosaic  period.  The  sun  **  ruled  the 
'  not  only  in  reference  to  its  powerful  influ- 
,  but  also  as  deciding  the  length  of  the  day 
applying  the  means  of  calculating  its  progress, 
rise  and  sun-set  are  the  only  defined  points  of 
in  the  absence  of  artificial  contrivances  for  tell- 
ne  hour  of  the  day.  Between  these  two  points 
<ews  recognized  three  periods,  viz.  when  the 
lecame  hot,  about  9  A.M.  (1  Sam.  zi.  9 ;  Neh. 
) ;  the  double  light  or  noon  (Gen.  zliii.  16  ; 
Q.  iv.  5),  and  *«  Uie  cool  of  the  day"  shoilly 
i  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8).  The  sun  also  served  to 
le  quarters  of  the  hemisphere,  east,  west, 
,  and  south,  which  were  represented  respect- 
by  the  rising  sun,  the  setting  sun  (Is.  zlv.  6 ; 
1),  the  daik  quarter  (Gen.  xiii.  14 ;  Joel  ii. 
and  the  brilliant  quailer  (Deut.  xxziii.  23 ; 
zxvii.  17 ;  £z.  xl.  24)  ;  or  otherwise  by  their 
m  relative  to  a  pei'son  fiicing  the  rising  sun — 
t,  behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  right 
(Job  zxiii.  8,  9).  The  apparent  motion  of 
un  is  frequently  referred  to  in  terms  that 
I  imply  its  reality  (Josh.  z.  13;  2  K.  xx.  11 ; 
z.  6  ;  Eccl.  i.  5  ;  Hab.  iii.  11).  The  worship 
i  sun,  as  the  most  prominent  and  powerful 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was  widely  diffused 
ghout  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine. 
Arabians  appear  to  have  paid  direct  worship  to 
hout  the  intervention  of  any  statue  or  symbol 
zxzi.  26,  27),  and  tliis  simple  style  of  worship 
»robably  £uniliar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
aldaea  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Hebrews  must 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  idolatrous 
lip  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
from  tlie  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief  seat  of 
oi-ship  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the  name  it&elf 
:  the  Hebrew  Bethshemesh,  '*  house  of  the 
Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also  from  the  connexion 
ten  Joseph  and  Poti-pherah  (**  he  who  belongs 
i"),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45).  Afler 
removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came  iu 
:t  with  various  forms  of  idolatry,  which  ori- 
d  in  the  worship  of  the  sun;  such  as  the 
af  the  Phoenicians,  the  Molech  or  Milcom  of 
mmonites,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Sy)'iAns.  It 
lot  follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them 
mown  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have 
lotice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in  the 
stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  iu  the  doubtful 
Thamtndrdm  (Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  Is.  xvii.  8,  &c) 
probably  described  the  stone  pillars  or  statues 
which  the  solar  Baal  was  woi-shipped  at 
lamon  (Cant.  viii.  11)  and  other  places.    7o 
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judge  from  the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject 
in  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews 
derived  their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from 
several  quarters.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  horses  were  stalled 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 
In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture  the  sun 
is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7),  of  the 
cheering  pi^esence  of  God  (Ps.  Ixzziv.  11),  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Saviour  (John  i.  9 ;  Mai.  iv.  2),  and  of 
the  glory  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Rev.  i. 
16,  X.  1,  xii.  1). 

Svr.  One  of  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pa- 
lestine, which  are  named  as  having  been  disturbed 
at  the  approach  of  Holofemes  (Jud.  ii.  28).  Some 
have  suggested  Dor,  others  a  place  named  Sora, 
others,  again,  Siirtrfcnd,  But  none  of  these  are 
satisfiictory. 

SnretiBhip.  In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce 
the  law  laid  down  no  rules  on  the  subject  of  sure- 
tiship,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
commercial  dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that 
suretiship  iu  the  commercial  sense  was  common 
(Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  zvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xzii.  26, 
xxvii.  13).  But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one 
man  becoming  a  surety  for  a  service  to  be  dis- 
charged by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  zliv. 
32).  The  surety  of  course  became  liable  for  his 
client's  debts  in  case  of  his  failure. 

Su'ia.    Ksth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18.    [Shushan.] 

Sn'iuiehitot  is  found  once  only — in  Ezr.  iv.  9. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  designates  either  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  Susa,  or  those  of  the  country — 
Susis  or  Susiana,  Perhaps  the  former  ezplanation 
is  preferable. 

Suan'iia.  1.  The  heroine  of  the  story  of  the 
Judgment  of  Daniel.— 2.  One  of  the  women  who 
ministered  to  the  Lord  (Luke  viii.  3). 

Sn'n.  The  father  of  Gaddi  the  Manassite  spy 
(Num.  xiii.  11). 

Swallow,  Heb.  dirdr,  and  'dgiir,  both  thus 
translated  in  A.Y.  Dirdr  occurs  twice,  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
3,  and  Prov.  xxvi.  2 ;  *dg^,  also  twice,  Is.  xxxviii. 
14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  both  times  in  conjunction 
with  ds  or  t(i8.  In  each  passage  its  is  rendered, 
pix>bably  correctly,  by  LXX.  swallow,  A.  V. 
cratie  [Crame],  which  is  more  probably  the  trne 
signification  of  *dgAr,  The  rendering  of  A.  V. 
for  dirSr  seems  less  open  to  question.  The  cha- 
ractera  ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the 
names  occur,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow, 
viz.  its  swiftness  of  flight,  its  nesting  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Temple,  its  mournful,  garrulous 
note,  and  its  regular  migration,  shared  indeed  in 
common  with  several  others.  Many  species  of 
swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All  those  fiuniliar  to 
us  in  Britain  are  found.  The  swallow,  martin, 
and  sand  martin  abound.  Besides  these  the  eastern 
swallow  and  the  crag  martin,  are  also  common. 
Of  the  genus  Cypselus  (swifl),  our  swift  is  com- 
mon, and  the  splendid  alpine  swift  may  be  seen 
in  all  suitable  localities. 

Swan  (Heb.  tinshemeth).  Thus  rendered  by 
A.  V.  in  Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut.  xiv.  16,  whero  it  occurs 
in  the  list  of  unclean  birds.  Bochart  explains  it 
noctua  (owl).  Gesenius  suggests  the /9tf/tcan.  The^e 
conjectures  cannot  be  admitted  as  satisfiictory,  the 
owl  and  pelican  being  both  distinctly  expressed  else- 
where in  the  catalogue.  Nor  is  the  A.  V .  xwc&W 
tion  likely  to  be  corrtct.    TV»  ttsAccXtv^  <il  ^^ 
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1,XX.,  "  poiiJiyrio '■  nnd  ■'  ibis,"  9is  tilher  of  llieni ' 
iiioie  probuble.  Kfithpr  of  these  binls  orcurn  »lse- 
where  In  the  rntflloguf.  bi^lh  wohIiI  be  tiiniiliar  to 
roidenti  in  Egypt,  and  the  original  seeiM  to  point 
to  some  mter-fowl.  nop^uplut,  porpAyHo  anti- 
guayiim,  Bp.,  the  purple  wai«r-tieii.  fa  mrolioned 
bv  Aiislotie,  Anit«phaoa,  Pliny,  ud  more  fullv 
iliscribeJ  hj  Athenama.  It  »  allied  to  our  con.'- 
crnki  nnd  wal«r-hfn,  and  ii  the  Inrgrat  and  mosl 
hraiitifulofthelkinllyfla/fHliu.  ItfiTqusiUmArshn 
and  th«  udp  hj  the  Innks  of  riven  in  all  Ihe 
rountlim  bordering  on  the  MedileiTanenn,  nnd  is 
ab.iiiilant  in  Loww  l«ypt. 

Swearing,    [Oath.] 

Sweat,  B1«MJ.  One  of  lh«  phTsicol  phcnomenH 
atleiulitJg  our  Lord'a  agony  in  the  gardm  of  Geth- 
KDune  ii  drscnbed  b]rSt.  Luke(uii.  44j'.  "Hia 
■weat  waa  aa  It  vere  gmt  di-opg  (lit.  clots)  of 
blood  Rilliii);  dawn  to  (he  ground."  The  genuinenoa 
of  this  veiie  and  of  the  pnctding  has  been  doubted, 
hut  is  now  gmeiallj'  acknowledged.  Of  Ihii  in«- 
lady,  known  in  medical  science  by  the  term  dio- 
ptdesii,  there  hare  been  eamples  recorded  both  in 
andent  nnd  modem  timei.  Aiislotle  was  aware  of 
it.  The  caUM  usigned  ia  generally  riolent  mental 
emotion.  Dr.  UilTingeti  (Carios'iliea  of  Medical 
Experieaof,  p.  4ft9,  2nd  ed.)  gives  the  following 
eifiuiotion  of  the  phenomenon:  "  It  ia  probable 
that  thia  strange  disorder  arises  from  a  violent  com- 
motion of  the  nerroui  a^stem,  tluning  the  atreams 

the  red  particlM  into  the  cutaneous  eicietories.  A 
mete  relaiatiou  of  the  librea  cauM  not  produce 
ao  powerful  a  leniUlon.  It  may  alao  arite  in 
cases  of  eitreme  debility,  in  connexion  with  n 
thinner  coniiition  of  the  blood."  Several  cam  of 
BO  called  bloody  awe«t  are  repoited.  There  ia 
ititl,  however,  wsntnl  a  well-antlienticateil  in- 
atance  in  m&lem  times,  obaei-ved  with  all  tlve 
mi-e  and   ntteited  by  all   the   einctnna  of  kter 

Swina  (Utb.  chdilr).  (1.)  The  Heah  of  twine 
was  fui  bidden  as  tiwd  bvthe  Levitical  law  ([.ev.  i 
7 ;  Deut.  liv.  81 ;  the  nbhonrnre  which  the  Jews  as 
n  nstion  had  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  Is.  Iiv.  4, 
and  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  19.  Swiue'a  tieih  was  for- 
bidden to  the  Egyptian  prieato.  The  Arabians  aisc 
were  disallon«d  the  use  of  \L  Ko  other  renson  foj 
the  command  to  abstain  fi-om  swine's  fleah  is  given 
in  the  Uiw  of  Hoaea  beyond  the  general  one  whieh 
fiiFbade  any  of  the  mammalia  as  food  which  did 
not  Uleialij  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  definition  of 

fiNile<l  ruminant!  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
dieteticat  conaideratkins  may  hnve  influenced  Mosea 
in  his  prohibition  of  urine's  flesh ;  It  Is  (generally 
belio-ed   that  Ita  use   in  hot  countnea  b   liable 

liable  to  leproay  the  neceasity  for  the  oWirance 
of  a  strict  ru[e.  Atthongh  the  Jews  did  not 
breed  jwine,  during  the  greater  period  of  their  tx- 
i.'tmre  as  a  nation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  beslhrn  nations  of  Palestine  uaed  the  flfih  as 
food.  At  the  timeofour  Lord'a  ministry  it  would 
nppmr  that  the  Jews  occasionally  isolated  the  law 
of  Mosea  with  respect  to  swine's  flesh.  Whether 
■'  the  herd  of  awiae'  into  which  the  devils  were 
■Unwed  to  enter  (Matt.  viii.  32  ;  Mark  t,  13)  were 
tJie  pi-operty  ot  the  Jewish  ot  Gratile  inhabitants 
of  Godam  doe«  nnl  appeu  {mm  &«  uEi«i  ui- 
mtive ;  bnt  tiut  llu  fimctice  o^  \«e^s^  iwiiA  & 
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nong.t  » 


e  of  t1 


■Jews. 


of  the  lav 
orcum  aleie  liceret."  (2.)  Th^  wild  bnar 
■ond  (Pe.  Iin.  13)  islhecommonfiu  Kn./.t 
,  frequently  met  ivith  in  the  woody  pait- 
!Sline.  espwially  in  Mount  Tabor. 

Sword.    [Arms.] 
Byoanine-TrM   i 


I    Luke 
U  the  sycai 


.  S.     Then 
le  u  dist 


ilie  some  evangelist  Uii.  4).     The  : 
mulberiT-tree  (Jforus).      Both   bb^   and  ilit 
in  Syria  and  PlkKn 


(Hab.  aiikuM-).  The  H>Wn«' 
'occurs  in  the  O.  T.  only  in  the  plural  t'sni  iW- 
:,iid  once  fern.,  Is.  liiriii.  47.  The  l«  Gn^ 
woedt  occur  only  dd«  each  in  the  N.T.  (Lukd™ 
i;,  iii.4).  Altliough  it  may  be  admittel  Ite f 
y;irainint  ia  properly,  and  in  Lnlte  Ivii.  S,  * 
}fiUbfrry,  and  the  Sycamore  the  /^^.fnaiOT^^ 
-^vcamore-fig  [Fieva  Sycomona\  ret  Ihp  ktw* 
ilie  tree  genemlly  rrferred  to  in  -heO.  T.,a»lJW 
lif  the  Sept.  n/camint.  as  1  K.  i.  S7 ;  1  (li.  O"- 
■fn  ;  Ps.  IwTiii,  47  ;  Am.  vii,  14.  The  Sfcmi^ 
iir  Fij-mulierry,  is  in  t^Tpt  and  WeiliBtiW 
(if  gnat  importance  and  very  extenarie  vt  * 
attains  the  siie  of  a  wahiut-trei,  has  wide-ip«W 
branehea,  and  affoi4  a  driightful  shade.  OiM 
nocoont  it  i*  frequently  plaoUd  by  the  •"* 
Iia  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  downy  on  ll*  (■" 
-de,  and  fragront.  The  friiit  grows  direcliri* 
r'le  trunk  itself  on  little  (prigs,  sod  iadntenBi 
r  le  gmpe.  To  make  it  Bittble,  each  fruit,  Ihw* 
'.or  days  before  gathalng,  mnst,  rtasaid.ltp*' 
tiired  with  a  sh»p  instrument  or  the  bfi^ 
Thia  was  the  original  emploTment  of  the  p^  I 
Amos,  ashe  s«yt  vil.  14.  So  great  was  Iht  ra"^ 
.ifthese  trees,  that  David  ■ppointed  firtheinnl*  ' 
l,;ngdom  a  spednl  orenecr,  as  b«  did  fiir  Ibtuli* 
^WSn.-viTu.  291!  ■"lit  ii  mentioiiid  boh^ 
Xl^'Uts.Vwtt  it  Sigr^^  ■SfmiJint  ."t  krno- 


or  it  n-aa  an  indepsodoit  plue.  1.  Thi 
JM  nllernati™i  in  now  alnunt  uniTeiroll)' 
In  the  nordi  of  Dr.  Gobiuion,  "  Id  cou- 
a(  the  hatred  nhich  eiirt«d  betwwn  the 
the  Samariluis,  uid  in  nlJuiioo  to  their 
bs  toiTo  of  Sichna  recctiet,  unong  the 
DmoD  people,  Ihehy-mnneSTchnv."     No 

rgums  or  theTalmuii,  B 
i'>  vtU  niu  thai,  where  it  a  aaw  ibann. 
tnutce  of  the  nhfj  of  Nabl«t,  Shechem 
loo  dtslant  to  lUiswer  to  the  worda  of  St. 
e  it  miut  httTC  been  mon  than  a  mile  ofT. 
St  CliriMian  tiitditiaD  diurimiiiatei  She- 
iSjchar.  Eaiebias {Onomait.)  nyi  that 
M  in  tront  of  the  dty  of  Nenpolis ;  and, 
litlaf  bTtbeiideofLiju.'whlchwuthi'H 
B  KeApolis.  S^chsni,  en  the  other  buid, 
in  the  Anbnrbi  of  Neapiilis  h;  the  tmiili 
The  Bourdmai  Pilgiim  desmhes  fv- 
it  the  foot  of  the  moDDtain.  and  as  cnn* 
■Mfdi'i  monument  and  plot  of  ground, 
n  proceeds  to  snj  that  a  tfaouund  pncw 
>  the  [rian  called  Sfchar.  2.  In  favoiu- 
hsTiii^  been  an  ln<l(pendent  place  it  the 
-  Tillage  mUDol  'Askof  itill      


foot 


J'  Ktnl 


.t  tar  a 


lile  hoL 


o(  th. 
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lillage  like  'Aiiar  uuncn  much  more  nppii^i-i- 
■tely  to  the  caiua!  daMriptioa  of  St,  John  tlum  ro 
Inrge  and  »  renenble  a  place  u  SlHchem.  Oa 
the  other  hand  then  u  an  atymolo^cal  difBcuItr 
iu  the   war  of  thia    idrntiRFation.      *Aatnf  Iwriiia. 


Sj'aliBiB.  The  Greek  form  of  the  nonl  Shechnn, 
the  Dame  of  the  well-knoirn  dty  of  Central  Pa)e»> 
tine.  It  oecnis  in  Act.  vii.  16  only.  The  main 
inteieat  of  the  pasnge  mti  on  iti  coDtainiif  two 
of  thoH  nnmeiout  iiid  lingulur  Tiriationi  from  the 
early  hiitoiy,  u  told  in  the  Peutateugfa,  with  which 
the  tpeech  of  St.  Sle[Aen  abound).  A  loatanl  ran* 
ation  of  the  name  of  Sjcbem,  Tti,  SiaUEH,  ii  fimad, 
nnd  iti  people  an  mentioned  m — 

Br'elMmlta,  tha,  in  Jud.  t.  16. 

^•'liu  =  JeUIkL  3  {lEM,  i.  8,'  comp.  2Cbr, 
aiT.  B). 

Bjs'nB,  properly  Sgveneh,  a  tawD  of  Egypt  on 
the  C-onlier  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia.  The  prophet 
t^iehiel  ipeaks  of  the  dewUtion  of  Egypt  "  from 
Hi^l  to  Sereneh,  even  uot«  the  Ixndtr  of  Cuah  " 
(nil.  10),  and  of  ita  people  bdne  liain  "from 
Uigdo]  to  Sereneh"  (ui.  6).  Migdol  wu  on 
the  eaiteni  border,  and  Sereneh  i*  thm  rightly 
identilied  with  the  town  of  Syene,  which  wu  dway* 
the  hut  town  of  Egypt  on  the  »uth,  though  at 
one  time  included  in  the  nome  Nubia.  Iu  ancient 
Kgyptien  name  ii  SUN.  The  modem  town  is 
■lightly  to  the  north  of  Die  old  site. 

•jntgogne.     It  may  be  well  to   note  at  the 

[itunl  of  the  tynngi^ee  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Acta 
to  which  the  inquirieg  of  the  Biblical  itudent  are 
principally  directed.  (1.)  They  meet  Di  ai  the 
great  chaiacterigtic  inititution  of  the  Inter  phase 
of  Jodaino.  <2.)  We  cai^not  separate  them  from 
tfa«  most  Intimate  connexion  with  our  Lord'i  life 
and  ministry.  In  them  He  worshipped  in  His 
youth,  and  in  His  manhood.  They  wei«  the  scenes 
of  no  auall  portion  of  Hit  work.  {S.)  There  are 
I  the  queitioDi,  leading  us  heck  to  a  remoter  past :  In 
I  what  did  the  worship  of  the  lyn^ogne  originate  ? 
I  what  type  was  it  intended  to  reproduce  f  what 
cnstoms,  alike  in  nature,  if  not  in  nHme,  lerTcd  aa 
the  starting-point  for  A?  (4.)  The  B}^a);Dgue, 
with  all  that  belonged  to  it.  was  connected  with  tb» 
future  na  well  as  nith  the  post.  It  was  the  order 
'  with  which  the  fint  Christian  believen  weie  most 
I  fanuliar.  Widely  diTergent  as  the  two  words  and 
the  thing!  they  repreaented  aflerwaids  become,  the 
EoclesLB  had  tta  atarting-point  in  the  Synagc^e. 
Keeping  Iheae  points  in  riew,  it  remains  to  deal 
with  the  (ubject  in  ■  somewhat  more  formal 
manner.— I.  JVanw.— (1.)  The  J 
lent  cmlthta  lint  appears  in  I 
Oiikeloe  u  »  snbstitute  for  Heb.  'tdi/i  (■■ 
gregation)  in  the  Pentateudi. 
local  de^gnatioo  ( BttA  ha-Cmttth  =  House  of 
gathering^  belongs  to  a  yat  later  date.  (2.)  The 
word  amiar/trfi,  not  nnknowQ  In  cUssicsl  Greek, 
become  ptooiiDent  in  that  of  the  Hellenists.  It 
apptars  in  the  LXX.  as  the  translation  of  not  less 
than  twsity-ane  Hebrew  woida  in  which  the  idea 
of  a  gathering  ia  implied.  In  the  books  of  the  Apo* 
crypha  the  word,  u  in  thoee  of  the  0.  T.,  retains 
its  general  meaning,  and  ii  not  osed  spedficailly  for 
any  recogmsed  place  of  worship.  In  the  M.  T., 
however,  the  load  meaning  is  the  daiiunan,\.  ««. 
ScHutimei  the  >ioi&  ia  a^^iel  Xo  <&»  \iiaa&^ 


Targum    of 
ii/,  (=  con- 
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I.XX.,  "  jMirphyiio"  and  "  ills,"  sre  titl.er  of  tliem  ' 
mcira  prolaU*.  Keith»r  of  th«e  binli  wviim  elso- 
where  in  th«  mlaloguf,  IxitK  woiiM  be  £iini1iar  to 
reaid«ut«  in  l^^gypt.  awl  the  origiuai  uema  to  point 
to  •ome  naler-ibwl.  nap^vpiur,  porpliyio  anti- 
qiianim.  Sip.,  th»  purple  wBter-hen.  is  mentioned 
bv  Anntotle,  Arislophanf  ""' 
ile«-[ib«il  bj  Athenaeui.  It  u  allied  10  our 
cinke  nnd  irnter-heii.  and  b  the  Inrgett  nnd 
heiuHifuifffiitlitmiWIlollidae.  Itfrfqiientsnii 
(edge  bj  the  bank!      " 


and  more  fullv 


e  Medite 


Bwearlng,     [Oat 
Swekt,  BlooJr.  < 


-.1  t^rt. 

[Oath.] 

""le  of  the  phpical  phmomena 
atI?Tuliiig  onr  uinls  a^ny  in  the  j^iirden  oftjetb- 
Ktnuie  ii  dncnbed  bj  St.  Luke  (uii.  44>:  "Hit 
■weit  VIS  *a  it  were  )!r«t  dropa  (lit.  dolg)  of 
blood  fnUiu;r  down  to  the  ground."  The  i^uiDeaea 
of  this  verre  nnd  of  the  preceding  hai  been  doubted, 
but  Is  now  genenllf  acknowletged.  Of  this  ma- 
lady, known  in  medical  acience  by  the  term  dii- 
pedait,  there  hate  been  eiamples  itcorded  both  in 
ancient  wid  modem  timea  Anitotle  wag  aware  ol 
it.  The  moK  atsigncd  a  genendlj  violent  mental 
emotion.  Dr,  Milling™  (Cwnosiiio  of  Medtcn! 
Exiitrkiux,  p.  48fl,  2nd  ed  )  giTos  the  followuiK 
expLuuilion  of  the  phenomenon     *'  It  is  probable 

motion  of  the  nerrouB  ivttem  turning  (he  stmunii 
ol'  blood  out  of  their  natnial  roune,  and  fbrcius 
the  red  particlH  into  the  cutaneous  ocretones  A 
mere  relainlion  of  the  hbm  could  Dot  pioducc 
•0  powerful  a  revulsion  It  may  also  am*  in 
cnsfS  of  eitreme  debility,  in  connejion  with  a 
thinner  condition  of  the  blood  "  Several  cases  of 
HI  csltfd  blood;  sweat  are  reported  There  is 
itill,  however,  wanted  n  well-nutlienticatnl  in- 
stance in  modem  timea,  observed  with  all  the 
rni-e  and  alteited  bj  all  the  einctneis  of  latei 
meilicnl  irience. 

Swine  (Heb.  cAdtfr).  (1.)  The  Heah  of  swine 
WIS  f'ci'liidden  as  fbal  bv  the  Levitiial  law  (l.ev.  ii. 
T ;  Ueiit.  liv.  8);  the  nbhonnce  which  the  Jews  M 
n  nutioa  hnd  of  it  may  be  infemd  from  Is.  Iir.  4, 
and  3  Mace.  vi.  18,  19,  Swiue's  flesh  was  far. 
iHdden  to  the  Egyptian  priesti.  The  Anbinns  also 
were  disalluw«i  the  use  of  it.  No  other  rwon  for 
the  command  to  alalain  from  swine's  ilesh  is  given 
in  the  law  of  Moses  bi'yond  the  general  one  which 
forbade  any  of  the  mammalia  as  food  which  did 
not   litamllj  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  definitioii  of 

fintiil  ruminant.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
divteticnt  conuderationi  may  have  influenced  Moses 
in  liis  prohilution  of  swine's  Uesh ;  it  is  ceneially 
b'lleted  that  its  use  in  hot  countrin  b  liable 
to  indace  cutaneous  disorders]  hence  in  ■  people 
liable  to  leprosy  the  necoHty  for  the  observance 
of  a  strict  rule.  Although  the  Jews  did  not 
brenl  swine,  during  the  grater  period  of  their  ei- 
i!l«ice  as  a  nation,  there  can  be  little  doobt  that 
the  heathen  nations  of  Palestine  nied  the  Boh  as 
food.  At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  it  would 
nppmr  that  the  Jews  occasionally  liolatod  tho  law 
of  Moses  with  respect  to  swine's  fleih.  Whether 
"the  herd  of  swine"  into  whidi  the  devils  wen 
allowed  to  enter  (Malt.  viii.  32 ;  Mark  v.  13)  were 
Ihc  property  ol  the  Jewish  or  Oentile  inhnbitants 
of  (iadnrn  docs  not  Bp^ieai  trom  &( 
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of  the  Jew, 
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he  enaiWent   of  th 
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e«  licrel 

■     12.)  The 
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III.  13)  i 
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Iv  met  w 

lody  [oiti  M  ?> 

estine.  es 

>ecially  in  Mount  Tabor 

rAR»».i 

n   Luke 

rii.  6.     There   i)  no 

kit  the  e 

y.-nmine  ii 

distinct  from  the  sya«> 

he  fame 

vangelirt  ( 

il.  «).     The 

syamineb<k 

mulbenj- 

tree  (M«r. 

a).      Both   black  and  wte 

nulborry- 

reesnieco 

mmoninPyn 

a  and  PalMst. 

SjMlBOn  (K«l>.  shihnilt).  The  Hebnvv^ 
Accurs  in  the  0.  T.  only  in  the  plural  lena  bh. 
uid  once  fcm..  Is.  Iitviii.  47.  The  tn  6i^ 
words  occur  only  once  each  in  the  S.T.  {Ub  n» 
Ii,  lit.*).  Although  It  may  be  mlroittBl  tin* 
Sifr.imint  is  pioperlf ,  and  in  Lnke  ivii-  *,  * 
iluilitnTi,  and  the  Syeamon  the  /^H■Hift(r'^f 
Syounore-fig  (  f  inu  ijicomoriij),  yet  tbt  bw  ' 
[he  tree  gcneralljiefertedto  in 'he'O.T„«dolH 
Piv  the  S^  tycairaiu,  as  I  K.  i.  27  -,  1 0.  iW- 
y^;  Ps.  liiviii.4T;  Am.viL  U.  The  ^r*"*"' 
..r  Fig-muOern/,  a  in  Egypt  and  PdeslionW 
iif  pest  importance  nod  very  extaueve  of-  ^ 
jitUiins  the  siie  of  awaluut'tiTC,  ho  wide-tpns^ 
l>nincha,  and  aSbi^  a  delightful  shade.  OiM 
jiccount  it  is  frequently  planted  by  the  mj* 
Its  leaves  are  heart^haped,  downy  on  tlv  eb^ 
side,  and  ^agmnt.  The  fruit  giowi  dirtct^r^ 
ihe  trunk  Itself  on  little  sprigs,  and  in  dvaim  B< 
[hegmpe.  To  make  it  eafcible,  eatb  finit,  Ikm  » 
rbur  diys  before  galhsini;,  mui^t,  it  is  said,  W  |c» 
[ured  with  a  sharp  instrument  or  the  lii(|«^^ 
This  was  the  original  employment  of  the  im^ 

.  >f  these  tnes.  that  David  appointed  fcr  then  is  ^ 
l;injp!oni  a  special  ovrneer,  as  he  did  fir  theiTn" 
.1  Cllr.  livii.  28)  I  and  it  is 


t^  iBtp 


STOHAB 
trs  wne  dnlrojed   bj  h»i!st«i«»  (I'i. 


Ebm,  or  it  vu  an  iodepiuideiit  pU».  I.  The 
I  of  these  iltmuitiTes  i>  now  iilm«t  uniTersitl)' 
ipled.  Id  Uie  wortU  of  Dr.  Robiiuon,  -'  Id  cod- 
KDce  or  tlie  hitrcd  which  eiiited  twtnem  the 


<D  people,  U: 


No 


tht  Taif,nmt  or  the  Talmud.  But,  presunrioe 
t  Jacob')  well  wm  then,  where  it  is  now  rhown, 
Uh  entiBDca  of  tlw  ytllej  o(  liablai,  Shechem 
lid  be  too  distant  la  answer  to  the  wordi  of  St. 
n,  uice  it  miut  hue  been  mon  tbiui  h  mile  all', 
r  estlirat  Ciiriitiwi  tiiditioD  diicnniiDalH  She- 
D&omSychar.  Eu9eblna(awBi<uf.)  aft  tlwt 
bu-  VD  ID  litnt  of  the  atj  of  tjmpiriii ;  tad, 
0,  that  it  lij  bv  the  aide  of  Lius,-whic)i  wna  tbrte 
■  from  Neapolii.  STcbon,  on  the  other  hood, 
ibcc*  in  the  suburbs  of  Noipalis  by  the  tcmb 
oMpb.  The  Bourrfram  Pilgiim  dcBcribes  Se- 
1  (s  at  the  foot  of  the  mouiitaui,  luij  u  con- 
ing Jofeph'a  monument  aad  plot  of  ground. 
he  then  proceiii-i  lo  wif  that  a  thoLisaDd  potvs 

jviar  iuvuig  been  od  iDdependeoc  place  u  the 
that  >  Tillage  named  'Aikar  itill  eiiiti  at  the 
h-awt  foot  of  libal,  aboat  north-tait  of  the 
1  of  Jacob,  and  about  tudf  a  milt  from  iL    A 
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villi^  like  'Aiiar  anaweri  much  more  appiopri- 
ilelf  to  the  caiual  deaoiption  of  St.  John  than  » 
Lnrge  aod  w  venenble  ■  place  aa  SbMhem.  On 
the  other  luud  then  ii  an  etjrmolorical  ditBcultjr 

'.in.  which 

>  hare  coutaioe 

Bjr'ehwi.  The  Greek  fonn  of  the  word  Shedmn, 
the  name  of  the  well-kiiowD  city  of  Ceotnd  ftdea- 
tine.  It  occurs  in  Act*  til.  16  ODlf.  The  main 
in)e]»t  of  the  puaage  nata  on  its  contoiuing  two 
□f  those  numeroua  ant  singular  Tariatioiu  from  the 
oirly  hiilocy,  bi  told  in  the  Pentatench,  with  which 
Ibe  qieedi  of  St.  Stephen  abonnds.  A  baatnrd  fari- 
atiaaoflbenaTneofSfctaemiTii.  SiOHE]i,iB  found, 
nnd  ita  people  are  mtotioned  a> — 

S/dumlta,  tlie,  iu  Jud.  t.  16. 

n*flvm  =  Jeuikl  3  (1  Gad.  i.  8;  comp.  SChr. 

ttjt'at,  properlj  SbveheH,  a  town  of  Egjpl  on 
tbe  frontier  of  Cuah  or  Ethiapia.  The  prophet 
Batkiel  speaks  of.the  desolation  of  Egfpt  "fram 
M^ol  to  Sereneh,  even  unto  the  bolder  of  Cuah  " 
(uii.  10},  and  of  ita  peofJe  being  alain  "fiona 
Higdol  to  Seieneh"  (iii.  6).  Uigdol  wu  on 
the  eastern  border,  otid  Sereneh  ii  thui  rightly 
idenlilied  with  the  town  ofSjene,  which  wai  alwafj 
the  last  town  of  f^ypt  on  the  loatli,  though  at 

Egyptian  name  is   SUN.     The  modem   town  i* 

allghtlj  to  the  north  of  the  old  lite. 

SjnnpignB.  It  mnj  be  well  to  note  at  the 
outlet  the  point)  of  contact  between  the  hidorj  and 
ritual  af  the  eynagoguea  of  the  Jews,  and  the  lacla 
to  which  the  iuqitiries  of  the  Biblical  itudml  nr* 
pHncipallj  directed.  (1.^  They  meet  ni  aa  the 
great  charactuistic  inslitulion  of  the  Inter  phase 
of  Judaism.  (2.)  We  cannot  Mparale  them  (am 
the  moat  intimate  cooDeiion  with  our  Lord's  life 
and  mioiatry.  In  them  He  worshipped  in  Hia 
youth,  and  in  Hia  manhood.  They  weie  the  sceuca 
of  DO  small  portion  of  Hia  work.  (3.)  The™  ai« 
the  questions,  leadiog  ua  bock  to  a  remoter  past '  In 
what  did  the  worship  of  the  synogi^e  onginateF 
what  type  was  it  intended  to  reproduce?  what 
cnitoms,  alike  in  nature,  if  not  in  name,  aerred  aa 
the  itorting-pmnl  for  it  ?  (4.)  The  synagogue, 
with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  waa  coDneded  with  the 
futuie  as  well  m  with  the  prist.  It  waa  the  order 
with  which  the  fiiat  Christian  believert  were  most 
familiar.  Widely  dimjent  as  the  two  words  and 
the  things  they  repnaented  afUrwaids  bersme,  tho 
Eccleaia  had  its  starting-point  in  the  Synogogue- 
Keepine  tbne  points  in  view,  it  ranaios  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a  aomewbat  more  formal 
manner.—!.  Xame.~i\.)  The  Anmaic  ergulva- 
lent  ctnitkia  first  appear!  in  the  Torgum  of 
Oiikelos  oa  a  substitnle  for  Heb.  'JriiU  (=  con- 
gregation) in  the  Pentateuch.  The  more  prtdai 
Jocal  designation  {Btth  Ao-CmewU  =  House  of 
gathering^  bd«igs  to  a  yet  later  date.  (2.)  Tb« 
word  avmytiyii,  not  auknowa  in  cUaicnl  Qntk, 
hacnme  prominent  tu  that  of  the  Hellenists.  ]t 
appara  in  the  LXX.  at  the  tronilation  of  not  less 
thoo  tweDty-ona  Hebnv  words  in  whid  the  idea 
of  a  gathering  Is  implied.  In  the  books  of  the  Apo- 
cryi^  the  word,  a*  in  thoea  of  the  O.  T.,  retains 
its  general  meaning,  and  it  not  used  speciJkaJly  for 
'  d  p^  of  warship.  In  the  N.  T., 
H  local  meaning  ia  the  dominant  one. 
the  wind  ia  a^rf^tA  \a  'Am  \ck»iii^ 
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LXX.,  "  poiphjiio  "  mid  "  ibis."  »i-e  eithfi-  of  lh™i 
niniv  pmlnlilc.  h'eiCfaer  or  these  birds  orviirs  f)9f- 
vihttt  in  the  rataloeue,  l>>th  wonlil  b«  £iinili:ii  to 
r«iid«its  in  Eftypt,  and  the  origiiuil  teein*  lo  point 
to  Mmc  water-fowl,  Hap^aplur,  porphyHo  cmfi- 
quorum^  Bp.,  thp  puqile  water-hen,  b  menlioned 
Lt  Aiittotl?.  Arialophanea,  Pliny,  uid  more  fully 
devribeil  by  Athenoeui.  It  ia  allipd  lo  our  coiii- 
cinkp  and  water-hen,  and  is  the  birgesl  and  mrsl 
bnmlifulofthe&milyTIa/fHfal.  It fi«]neiit8ninrThe< 
and  (he  sedfe  hy  the  biuika  of  rivers  in  oil  th^ 
countries  bonJwing  nn  the  Heditenanemi,  iind  is 
nbiiudsnt  in  Lower  llgypt. 

BwMUia^f,    [Oath.] 

Eve&t,  Bloodj.  One  of  the  physical  phenomena 
atleiKiiiiK  our  Lord's  tgonj  in  the  gnrdeii  of  tieth- 
acmane  is  described  by  St.  Luke  {iiii.  44j:  "His 
sweat  was  aa  it  were  frreat  drops  (lit.  dota)  of 
blood  felling  down  to  the  ^und.*"  Tlie  genninenen 
of  this  vei-se  and  of  Ihe  prerediog  hai  ben  doubted, 
but  is  no*  generally  ai:knowle>l(;ed.  Ofthisnm- 
lady,  known  in  intdical  »cience  by  the  term  diu- 
p«fesa,  (here  hnT6  been  eiamplea  recorded  both  in 
indent  and  modem  times.  Anttotle  waa  aware  ol' 
it.  The  CBUW  BssiEned  i>  generally  violent  mental 
emotion.  Dr.  Uitlingen  {CiiHoaiiin  of  iledicnl 
ExprruTUX,  p.  489,  2Dd  ed.)  gires  Ihe  following 
"  ■'        ■  B  probuble 
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I'  blood  out  of  their  natnnl 
he  red  particlat  into  the  cutna 
iieie  reluation  of  the  librei  tsuld  Dot  pi-oduc 
'  '    1  icrulsion.      It  mny   alio  i  '      ' 


!bility, 


vith  . 


thinner  coDditiOD  of  the  blood."     Several 

to   oiled    bloodj   sweat  are  rpport«t.     There   Is 

itnnie  in  modem  timn.  observed  with  all  the 
(rare   and   nltesled  by  all    the   einctness  of  liter 

Swina  rileb'-fAd^fr).  (].)  The  Ile^i  of  iwiiie 
waa  fvrhiilden  aa  food  by  the  Levilicnl  law  (Lev.  li. 
7;  DeuL  liv.  B);  the  abbotnnce  which  the  Jewtas 
a  nation  hail  of  it  may  be  inferred  fntm  la.  liv.  4, 
and  3  Mace.  vi.  18,  Ifl.  Swine's  titsh  waa  for- 
bidden to  the  Egyptian  prieata.  The  Arabian*  aL>o 
were  diaallomd  the  lue  of  It.  No  other  reuon  foi- 
the  command  to  ibetnili  fiom  awine's  fleah  ia  given 
in  the  Uw  of  Mon*  beyond  the  general  one  which 
fiTbade  any  of  Ihe  mammalia  as  food  which  did 
not  litei-ally  fullil  the  terms  of  the  definition  of 
n  "clean  animal,"  via.  timt  it  wni  to  be  a  cloven- 
fwilcl  ruminant.  It  is,  however,  probable  thai 
dieteiicnl  consideiBtioni  may  have  inlluenm)  Jlom 
in  his  prohibition  of  iwlne'i  flesh ;  it  is  geneially 

to  induce  cutaneoua  diaorders;  hence  in  a  people 
liable  to  tepron  the  necessity  for  the  obaervancc 
of  a  strict  rvle,  AlthooKb  the  Jnvs  did  not 
hre«i  iwinc,  during  the  greater  period  of  their  ei- 
istencc  as  a  nntion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
(ho  heathen  nations  of  Palestine  used  the  fleah  aa 
food.  At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  it  would 
nppear  that  the  Jews  occasionally  violated  the  law 
of  Moses  with  respect  to  awine'a  flesh.  Whether 
■•  Ihe  herd  of  swine"  into  which  the  devils  were 
allowed  to  enler  (Matt.  viiL  32 ;  Mark  T.  13)  were 
the  pi-opeilj  of  the  Jewiih  or  Gentile  inhabitants 
of  Gndam  does  Dot  Kp^'e&T  from  )li«  nci^  mv- 
tatin ;  but  llut  the  fracU«  ni  ^«e^n%  inixA  ^ 


lab.  ihiima'.).  The  H.h«  rd 
T.  only  in  the  pluni  fen  iM 
.n»ii  ixice  irai..  Is,  luviii.  47.  The  twa  6i^ 
iionls  occur  only  once  each  ia  the  K.  T.  (Lolt  ni 
•i.  lii.  4).  Although  it  may  be  admitted  lh*f 
>>viiniii«  is  pmperly,  and  in  L  jie  ivii.  6,  * 
^ii/6<rry,  and  the  Sycomo™  the /tjHwifcnyp* 
■•yaimore-lig  (Finu  Sifa/mona),  yet  the  lim" 
the  tree  generally  referred  Id  in  'heO.T.,DdaM 
liv  the  S^.  sjoomuic,  as  1  K.  i.  37 ;  1  Chr.  ws. 
:;8  ;  P«.  liiTiiL  47  ;  Am,  tH.  14.  Tbe5)««"* 
iir  Fij-molberry,  is  in  Egypt  and  ?atfili«e '*■ 
iif  great  importance  and  very  eWensive  rat.  * 
-ittaina  Ihe  sze  of  a  walnut-bn,  has  wide-qnsH 
liranchcs,  and  affotds  a  ddi^tful  shade.  Ost>>l 
^.ccoQnt  it  is  frequently  pluited  by  the  w»jwl» 
Its  leaves  are  henit-ehapei),  downy  on  lh(  o* 
^ide,  and  fnigmnt.  The  &iut  grawi  dltvtlf^ 
the  trunk  ttsrif  on  Itttle  apri^  nd  in  dBUn  Ik 
the  grape.  To  make  it  eatible,  mch  ftnit,  tb«» 
tonr  d.-iya  before  gathcnng.  mist,  it  is  said,  hi'' 
tared  with  a  sharp  instrument  or  the  fii^iM* 
This  wag  the  original  employment  of  the  r"^ 
Amos,  a»  he  aaya  viL  14,  So  gieat  wa  U*  «•" 
(ftbt«etiee3,lhat  Cdvid  appointed  for  tbta  ■  "■ 
kini^lom  a  apedal  ovnaeer,  Hbe  didllr  tbedi" 
'I  Chr.  iivii.  38)  •  and  It  b  mentiaiKd  atii«« 
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a\M  Sjchni." 
ru  altirr  ■  laiae  ipplieJ  to  l^  town  uf 
,  or  it  nsa  U)  iodepnideDt  place.  1.  The 
btte  allfmnlivH  ii  nov  aliDHt  nniTeisillf 
la  the  wgrfi  of  Dr,  Rohimon,  "  Id  cnn- 
of  the  hatred  vhich  ciiital  IvtwcHi  Hi.- 
d  the  SjiiDnrilvUr  ajid 


villsge  like  'JUAor  inawm  much  more  nf^nnpi-i- 
ately  lo  thi  caiiul  daeriptioa  of  St.  John  than  » 
Ui^  uid  n  Towiable  a  plan  at  Sbechem.  Od 
the  othn-  hud  then  ii  an  Mjmidogieal  difficnltf 
in  the  waj  of  thii  idoitiflaUiiHi.  'Aikar  begiut 
with  the  letter  'Ain,  which  Sjchar  doa  not  appear 

Br'«liam.    The  Greek  form  of  the  word  Sheiinii, 

the  nam*  of  Um  well-known  a\.^  of  Cfntrsl  I^lee- 
tine.  It  occnn  in  Acta  vli.  16  ontjr.  Th«  miio 
inteieat  of  the  pasaaje  resU  on  iti  contaioii^  two 
of  thoH  Bumeraui  and  alngulir  Tiriationa  fimn  the 
earlir  hiitmy,  at  told  in  the  Pe ntatench,  with  which 
the  apeech  ofSt.  Stephen  sbonDds.  A  baitanl  rari- 
atko  of  the  ums  orSfcbem,  *ia.  SiOheh.u  ibani, 
nnil  ill  people  art  mentioned  u — 

^dumit«,  tlM,  Id  Jod.  t.  IS. 

^•'lu  =  Jl^iiim.  3  (1  Esd.  i.  B  ;  comp.  2Chr. 
xix».  8). 

Ijeu,  properlf  Seveneit,  b  town  of  Kgjpt  oD 
the  frontier  of  Cush  or  llthiopia.  The  prophet 
Ecekiel  apenks  of  the  detolittioii  of  Egfpt  "  from 
M^ol  to  Sereneh,  etm  unto  the  bonier  of  Ciuh  " 
(iiii.  10),  and  of  iti  people  being  alsio  "fitnu 
Uigdol  to  Seieneh"  (iii.  6).  Higdol  vai  on 
the  eaileni  border,  and  Sereneh  ii  thm  rigbtlj 
IdentiKcd  with  the  town  ofSyenr,  which  vrai  alwsyi 
the  iut  town  of  Egypt  od  the  loiitb,  though  at 
one  time  included  in  the  nome  Nubii.  If  ancient 
EgTptien  name  is  SUN.  The  modem  tonn  i* 
■liehtl  J  lo  the  north  of  the  oM  lite. 

IjIUgOgve,  It  Diiijr  be  well  to  DOte  at  the 
outaet  the  poinli  of  conlsct  between  the  hiitoryiad 
ritnnl  of  the  Byi].-^;ogue*  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Acta 
lo  which  the  iiiqulriea  of  the  Biblical  atiident  are 
principally  directed,  (l.'i  The;  meet  lu  a>  the 
great  chuactenitic  institution  of  the  hiter  phase 
of  Jndainn.  (2.)  We  cannot  teparata  them  from 
the  moat  intimate  oomwiioa  with  oar  Loid'a  life 
and  mmiitiy.  In  tbem  He  wonhlpped  in  Hit 
youth,  and  in  Hii  manhmd.  Tbej  weiv  the  aceues 
.,  _. f  „ ..      j^^^  yj,^  ^^ 


ubw'kto 


irpaat;: 


theh 


xired.  amor 
leby-iume  Sychni.' 


JO  people,  th 

'irgiims  or  the  Talmud.  But,  pirMii 
ob-i  well  wm  then.  »bert  it  ia  now  .),. 
olnnca  of  the  TiUey  of  WnMw,  Mit- 
;  too  distant  to  anawar  lo  the  wotiIk  ^iI 
ice  it  must  have  been  more  than  u  trAc 

im  Svchar.  Euaebina  (OhoduiI.)  bhvk 
vaa  'in  front  of  the  dty  of  Nenpolx' ;  i 
■titlaybTtheaideof  Lutailihich  nii'i 
an  Menpolii.  Syehem,  on  the  olIi,-i  h. 
I  in  the  tub[irbi  of  Keapolis  by  the  t 
L  The  Bounleaui  Ptlgnm  deicribr, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  -a 


a  naving  teen  an  imlependeni  piace  la  the 
a  village  named  'At\ar  itill  eiiata  at  the 
it  foot  of  Kt«l.  aboiit  nortb-a«t  of  the 
Jacob,  kod  about  half  a  mile  from  it.    A 


what  did  the  wonhip  of  the  nyni^ogue  oriEinalc' 
what  type  waa  it  tnteodcl  to  reproduce  f  what 
cnstoma,  alike  in  nature,  if  not  in  name,  aerred  aa 
the  Marti ng-polnt  for  it?  (4.)  The  aynagogne, 
with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  was  conuected  with  lh« 
future  ai  wdl  as  with  the  piiat.  It  w»  the  order 
with  which  the  liiit  Chiiatian  belleven  were  mott 
familiar.  Widely  dirsgenc  as  the  two  worda  and 
the  tbingi  they  repreemted  afWrwatda  beoime,  tb« 
Ecdeais  had  ita  itarting-point  in  the  Synagogue. 
Keepbg  these  pointi  in  Tiew,  it  rsDaini  to  deal 
with  the  aubtect  in  a  tomewhat  more  formal 
manner.— 1.  ATomi'.— <1.)  The  Aramaic  «  ' 
lent  cmiaUn  fint  appean  in  the  Targu 
OikeU  aa  a  aubstitnle  fhr  Heb.  'AfiiA  (: 
gngation)  in  the  PenUteuch.  The  more  . 
local  dei^nalian  (BAh  ^Crttmrth  =  House  ot 
gathering;^  beUmgi  to  a  yet  later  date.  (2.)  The 
word  avKoyirri,  not  unknown  in  daiucal  Gnek, 
become  prominent  in  that  of  the  Helleniits.  It 
appear!  in  the  LXX.  at  tha  tnnalalioa  of  not  leaa 
than  twBity-ooe  Uebnw  wordi  in  wbid  the  ids 
of  a  gathering  la  implied.  In  the  hooka  of  the  Api>- 
cry|dia  the  wont,  aa  in  thoaa  of  the  O.  T.,  retaina 
ita  general  meanlog,  and  it  not  nacd  apedGally  for 
laoy  racognbed  place  of  worahip.  In  the  14.  T., 
howeror,  the  local  meaning  ia  tha  dominant  one. 
Sometimet  Uw  word  la  af^<&  \b  Ikm  \c^ini^ 


rargum    of 
IA(=  eon- 
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which  was  connected  with  or  sat  in  the  synagogue    invited  (James  ii.  2,  3).     Here  too,  in  front  of  tin 
in  the  narrower  sense  (Matt.  x.  17,  xxiii.  34;  Mark    Ark,  still  reproducini;  the  tj-pe  of  the  Tal^rnack, 


xiii.  9  ;  Luke  xxi.  12,  xii.  11).  Within  the  limits 
of  the  Jewish  Church  it  perhaps  kept  its  ground 
as  denoting  tlie  place  of  meeting  of  the  Chiistian 
brethren  (Jas.  ii.  2).— II.  History. ^{l.)  Jewish 
writers  have  claimed  for  their  synagogues  a  very 
i-emote  antiquity.  In  well-nigh  every  pUice  where 
the  phrase  **  before  the  Loixi  *'  appeai-s,  they  i-ecog- 
niiie  in  it  a  known  sunctuaiy,  a  fixed  place  of  meet- 
ii)g,  and  therefore  a  j>ynagogue.  (2.)  Apart  f»x>m 
these  fiir-fetched  interpretations,  we  know  too  little 
of  the  life  of  Israel,  both  before  and  under  the  mon- 
ai'chy,  to  be  able  to  say  wiUi  ceiiainty  whether  there 
was  anything  at  all  coiresponding  to  the  synagogues 
of  later  date.  (3.)  Duiing  the  exile,  in  the  abey- 
ance of  the  Temple-worship,  the  meetings  of  devout 
Jews  probably  became  more  systematic,  and  must 
have  helped  foi-ward  the  change  which  appears  so 
fX)nspicuously  at  the  time  of  tlie  return.  The  whole 
history  of  Ezra  pi^supposes  the  habit  of  solemn, 
probably  of  periodic  meetings  (Kzr.  viii.  15  ;  Neh. 
viii.  2,  ix.  1 ;  Zech.  v\'t.  b).  To  that  period  ac- 
cordingly we  may  attribute  the  revival  if  flot  the 
institution  of  synagogues.  Assuming  Ewald's  theoi7 
as  to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.,  there  must, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  have  been  a  great  de- 
struction of  the  buildings,  and  a  consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  services.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  striking 
tliat  they  are  not  in  any  way  prominent  in  the  Mac- 
calMiean  history.  When  that  struggle  was  over, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  freer  development  of 
what  may  be  called  the  synagogue  pai-ochiai  system 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  countries. 
W'ell-nigh  every  town  or  village  had  its  one  or  more 
synagogues.  (4.)  It  is  haivlly  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  of  tlie  system  thus  developed. 
To  it  we  may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after 
the  Maccabaean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhei*ed  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  Tlie  ])eople  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  forgetting  the  I^w,  and  the  extei-nal  oixiinances 
that  hedged  it  romtd.  Here,  as  in  the  cognate  oitler 
of  the  Scribes,  theiv  was  an  influence  tending  to 
diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy  the  aa- 
thurity  of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  way  was 
silently  prepui*ed  for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which 
should  rise  in  **  the  fulness  of  time "  out  of  the 
decay  and  abolition  of  botli  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple.— III.  Structure. — (1.)  The  size  of  a  syna- 
gogue, like  that  of  a  church  or  chnpel,  vaned  with 
the  population.  Its  position  was,  however,  determ* 
iiiate.  It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest  ground, 
in  or  near  the  city  to  which  it  belonged.  And  its 
direction  too  was  fixed.  Jeiiisalem  was  the  KtVeh 
of  Jewish  devotion.  The  synagogue  was  so  con- 
structed, that  tlie  worshippen  as  thej  entered,  and 
as  they  prayed,  looked  towaixi  it.  The  building 
was  commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  distiict. 
Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or  even  as  in 
Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  proselyte.  (2.)  In  the 
internal  airangemeut  of  the  synagogue  we  trace  an 
obvious  analogy  !o  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.  At 
the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest 
which,  like  the  older  and  more  saci-ed  Ark,  con- 
tained the  Book  of  the  Law.  It  gave  to  tliat  end 
the  name  and  chaiacter  of  a  sanctuary.  This  part 
of  the  synagogue  was  naturally  the  place  of  honour. 
Here  were  the  "  chief  seats;*  adcr  which  Phaiisees 


was  the  eight-bmnched  lamp,  lighted  only  oq  tbe 
p-eater  festi^'als.     Besides  this,  there  was  one  knp 
kept  burning  peqwtually.     A  little  further  tovank 
the  middle  of  the  building  was  a  raised  pUtfniB, 
on  which  several  pei^sons  could  stand  at  oDcr.ad 
in  the  middle  of  this  rose  a  pulpit,  in  whidi  tite 
Header  stood  to  read  the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  tod. 
The  congregation  were  divided,  men  on  (»e  idf. 
women  on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  oruifert 
high,  running  between  them.      The  arrangciBeoli 
of  modem  synagogues,  for  many  centiirics,  bn 
made  the  separation  more  complete  by  pladn;  tb> 
women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened  off  by  Uitide' 
work.— IV.  Officers. — (I.)  In  smaller  towns  tkst 
was  oflen  but  one  Rabbi.     Where  a  fuller  orpi» 
tion  was  possible,  there  was  a  college  of  Dim 
(Luke  vii.  3)  presided  over  by  one  who  was  •  Ik 
chief  of  the  synagogue "  (Luke  vui.  41,  49,  si 
14 ;  Acts  xviii.  8,  17).     (2.)  The  most  prtminflt 
functionaiy  in  a  large  synagogue  was  kmm  a  Ae 
Sfiiitach  (  =  legattis),  the  ofliciating  minista-  w^- 
acted  as  the  del^ate  of  the  congregatkm,  mi  n 
therefore  the  chidT  reader  of  prayers,  &C.,  ia  tlitir 
name.     (3.)  The  Chazzdn,  or  **  minister  *  of  ti« 
8ynagos:ue  (Luke  iv.  20)  had  duties  of  a  lower  kiii 
resembling  those  of  the  Christian  deacon  or  f^ 
deacon.    He  was  t9  open  the  doors,  to  get  tbt 
building  ready  for  semce.     (4.)  Besides  these  tl« 
were  ten  men  attached  to  every  syni^pgoc,  wfc<» 
functions  have  lieen  the  subject-matter  of  voloniaoK 
controversy.    They  were  known  as  the  Bstlaia 
(  =  Otiosi),  and  no  synagoj^ue  was  complete  wit^ 
out  them.    They  wert  supposed   to  be  nm^ 
leisure,  not  obliged  to  bbour  for  their  livelilml 
able  therefore  to  attend  the  tveek-day  at  weO » 
the  Sabbath  services.    Rhenford  sees  in  tkem&inf^ 
a  body  of  men,  permanently  on  duty,  making  spi 
congiegatiou  (ten    being  the  minimum  iiaobe. 
so  Uiat  there  might  be  no  delay  in  begiDiiiif  tk 
service  at  the  proper  hours,  and  that  no  si^ 
worshipper  might  go  away  disappointol.    ;&•;  ^ 
will  be  seen  at  once  how  doaely  the  otpax^ 
of  the  synagogue  was  reproduced  in  thst  flf  l^ 
Kcclesia.     Heie  also  there  was  the  single  prerf>jie^ 
bishop  in  small  towns,  a  council  of  presbyten  uate 
one  head  in  Urge  cities.     The  legedus  of  the  ^ 
gogues  appears  in  the  iyysXof  (Kev.  i.  20,  ii.  \\ 
perhaps  also  in  the  &w<(<rroXof   of  the  Qkri^ 
Church.- V.   Wbrs/iip.— (1.)  The  ritual  of* 
svnagogue  was  to  a  large  extent  tbe  refrododiH 
df  the  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temple.    It  will  k 
enough,  in  this  place,  to  notice  in  what  waytk* 
ritual,  no  less  than  the  organizatko,  was  catMSd 
with  the  iiu:ts  of  the  N.  T.  history,  and  witli  * 
life  and  order  of  the  Christian  Cfanrch.    (S.)  ?Tm 
the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed  fbnns  of  pnjc* 
To  that  Sie  first  disciples  bad  been  aceostomsd  ta 
their  youth.     They  had  asked  their  Master  to  fi" 
them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  bad  complirf  viA 
their  request  (Luke  xi.  1),  as  the  Baptist  had  9m 
before  for  his  disciples,  as  every  Rahhi  did  iir  kk 
The  forms  might  be  and  were  abused.    (3.)  Th 
lai^  admixture  of  a  didactic  elemoit  in  Chnste 
woiahip,  that  by  which  it  was  distiDguiaktd  ta 
all  Gentile  forms  of  adoratioD,  was  derived  froo  Ik 
older  order.     '* Moses"  was  ««reiid  in  the  svm- 
gogues  every  Sabbath-day**  (Acts  xr.  21),  tb 


nnd  ^•^ribes  strove  ao  wn^eiAy  0\a\.t.  xim.  ^^  VftV^V^iV  \ac«  'Uein^  read  consecutively,  so  as"  to  to 
which  the  wealthy  aud  l^oiiouY«\  vioy^Vvxy^y  ^^s\  <:^tvv^<^\«^^  ia«c»v^\ti%N^  thiee 
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igs  of  the  Prophets  were  read  as  second 
a  oon'esponding  order.     They  were  foU 
the  Dercah  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  exposition, 
1  of  the  synagogue.     f4.)  To  the  ritonl 
agogue  we  may  probably  trace  a  practice 
sometimes  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
f  Chiistian  antiquity,  the  subject-matter 
lebate  among  Christian  controrersialistA. 
account  may  be  giren  of  it,  it  is  certain 
ers  for  the  Dead  appear  in  the  Church's 
I  soon  as  we  have  any  trace  of  it  afler  the 
records  of  the  Apostolic  age.     There  is  a 
f  indefinitely  great  that  prayers  for  the  de- 
e  Kaddiih  of  later  Judaism)  were  familiar 
.^ogues  of  Palestine  and  other  countries, 
arly  Christian  believers  were  not  startled 
s  an  innovation,  that  they  passed  nncon- 
en  by  our  Lord  Himself.     (5.)  The  con- 
tends also  to  the  times  of  prayer.     In  the 
service  this  was  obviously  the  case.    The 
h,  and  ninth  hours  were  in  the  times  of  the 
ts  iii.  1,  X.  3, 9),  and  had  been  probably  for 
before  (Ps.  Iv.  17  ;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed 
evotion,  known  then,  and  still  known,  re- 
as  the  ShachSrithf  the  Mmchah,  and  the 
The  same  hours,  it  is  well  kno^vn,  were 
.  in  the  Church  of  the  second,  probably  in 
»  first  century  also.    The  solemn  days  of 
ogue  were  the  second,  the  fiflh,  and  the 
iie  Inst  or  Sabbath  being  the  conclusion  of 
•.     The  ti-ansfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
0  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the 
dthe  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society 
other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish.     (6.) 
ving  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
ifer  was  effected,  involves,  it  is  believed, 
itrary  assumptions  than  any  other,  and 
itself  with  another   interesting  custom, 
to  the  Church  and   the  Synagogue.     It 
fwbh  custom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a 
rhich  they  did  honour  to  it  as  to  a  parting 
ne  feast  was  held  in  the  synagogue.     A 
ne,  over  which  a  special  blessing  had  been 
rns  handed  round.    It  is  obvious  that,  so 
he  Apostles  and  their  followers  continued 
e  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  so  long  t.  e, 
atemized  with  their  bi*ethren  of  the  stock 
un,  this  would  coincide  in  point  of  time 
T  Sctirvov  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
*s  the  time  became  later,  passed  on  to  mid- 
the  early  dawn  of  the  next  day.     (7.) 
5  synagogue  lastly  came  many  less  -con- 
practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  litutpcal 
3  first  three  centuries.    Ablution,  entire  or 
efore  entering  the  place  of  meeting  (Heb. 
ohn  xiii.  1-15);  standing  and  not  kneel- 
le  attitude  of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11);  the 
etched  out;  the  fiice  turned  towards  the 
'  the  Rast ;  the  responsive  Amen  of  the  cen- 
to the  prayers  and   benedictions  of  the 
Cor.  xiv.  IG).— VI.  Judicial  Functions. 
he  language  of  the  N.  T.  shows  that  the 
f  the  synagogue  exercised  in  certain  cases  a 
lower.     (2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  how- 
lefine  the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the 
imits  of  its  jurisdiction.     In  two  of  the 
referred  to  (Matt.  x.  17 ;  Mark  xiii.  9) 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  councib. 
probable  that  the  council  was  the  larger 
of  23,  which  sat  id  erery  city,  and  that 
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under  the  term  synagogue  we  are  to  understand  a 
smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the  Ten  judges  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmod.  (3.)  Here  also  we  trace 
the  outline  of  a  Christian  institution.  Tiie  4k' 
KXriffia,  either  by  itself  or  by  appointed  delegates, 
was  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  disputes 
among  its  members.  The  elders  of  the  Church 
were  not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes 
of  daily  life.  For  the  eldei's,  as  for  those  of  the 
synagogue,  were  reserved  the  graver  offences  against 
religion  and  morals. 

Synagogue,  fhe  Great.  ( 1.)  On  the  i-etum  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  a  great  council  was  appointed, 
according  to  Rabbinic  tradition,  to  re-oi-ganize  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  It  consisted  of  120  mem- 
bers, and  these  were  known  as  the  men  of  theGi-eat 
Sjmagogue,  the  successors  of  the  prophets,  them- 
selves, in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes  prominent, 
individually,  as  teachei's.  Ezra  was  recognised  as 
president.  Their  aim  was  to  restore  again  the  crown, 
or  giory  of  Israel.  To  this  end  they  collected  all 
the  sacred  writings  of  former  ages  and  their  own, 
and  so  completed  the  canon  of  the  0.  T.  They  in- 
stituted the  fenst  of  Purim.  They  organised  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction 
to  the  Shemdneh  FsrSh,  the  eighteen  solemn  bene- 
dictions in  it.  (2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  un- 
certain. The  absence  of  any  historical  mention  of 
such  a  body,  not  only  in  the  O.T.  and  the  Apo- 
crypha, but  in  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  Ohm, 
so  that  the  earliest  record  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pir/:e 
Aboth,  circ.  the  second  century  after  Christ,  had  led 
some  cintics  to  reject  the  whole  statement  as  a  Rab- 
binic invention.  The  narrative  of  Neh.viii.  13  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as  coun- 
sellors under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  these  may 
have  been  an  assembly  of  delates  from  all  pro- 
vincial synagogues — a  synod  of  tibe  National  Church. 
Syn'tyehe,  a  female  member  of  the  Church  ot 
Phihppi  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

Sy'raeiue.  The  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Siciiv.  St.  Paul  an-ived  thither  in  an 
Alexandrian  ship  from  Melita,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12).  The  magnificence  which 
Cicero  describes  as  still  remaining  in  his  time,  was 
then  no  doubt  greatly  impaired.  But  the  site  ot 
Syracuse  rendered  it  a  convenient  place  for  the 
African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbour  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the 
island  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent 
water.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did 
not  supply  the  Romana  with  corn  to  the  extent  it 
had  done  in  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  a  less 
degree  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  an 
ei-ix>r,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  was  ex- 
hausted :  for  Strabo  expressly  says,  that  for  com, 
and  some  other  pixnluctions,  Sicily  even  sui-passed 
Italy.  At  this  period,  there  were  only  five  Roman 
colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one.  The 
others  were  Catana,  Tauromenium,  Thermae,  and 
Tyndaris.  Messana  too,  although  not  a  colony, 
was  a  town  filled  with  a  Roman  population. 

Sjr'ia  is  the  term  used  throughout  our  version 
for  the  Hebrew  Aram,  as  well  as  for  the  Greek 
'2vpla.  Most  probably  Syria  is-  for  Tsyria,  the 
country  about  Tsur,  or  Tyre,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  Syrian  towns  known  to  the  Greeks.  1 .  Oro^ 
ffrcy)hicai  extent.  —  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
limits  of  Syria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seems  to  com- 
mence on  the  northern  fixmtlet  oC  ?«2L«(M\tA^  «a&\  v» 
extend  thenoe  iiotI\\^«(4  \a  \\a  iin<^  tt^'^vaww* 
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westward  to  the  Mediten-anean,  and  eastward  pro- 
bably to  the  Khabour  river.  It«  chief  divisions  are 
Aram-Dunincselvt  or  •*  Syria  of  Damascus,"  Aram- 
Zobah,or  "Syria  of  Zobah,"  Aram-Nahaj-aira,  **  Me- 
sopotamia," or  **  Syiia  of  the  Two  Rivei-s,"  and 
Padan-Aram,  "  the  plain  Syria,**  or  "  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  mountains."  Of  these  we  cannot 
l>c  mistaken  in  identifying  the  tint  with  the  rich 
country  about  Damascus,  lying  between  Anti-libanus 
and  the  desert,  and  the  last  with  the  district  about 
HaiTan  and  Orfah,  the  Hat  country  stretching  out 
from  the  western  extremity  of  Mons  Masius  towards 
the  true  soun.^  of  tlie  Khabour  at  Ras-cl-Am. 
Aram-Naharairo  seems  to  be  a  term  including  this 
last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it,  though  how  far 
beyond  is  doubtful.  A]-am-Z^>bah  seems  to  be  the 
ti-act  between  the  Euphrates  and  Coele-syria.  The 
other  divisions  of  Aram,  such  as  Aram-Maachah 
and  Aram-bi'th-riehob,  are  more  difficult  to  locate 
with  any  certainty.  Probably  they  were  portions 
of  the  tract  inter^'ening  between  Anti-libonua  and 
the  desert.  The  Greek  writers  used  the  term  Syria 
still  more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram. 
On  the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine ; 
on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
Still  they  seem  always  to  have  had  a  feeling  that 
Syria  Proper  was  a  narrower  region.  The  LXX. 
and  New  Testament  writers  distinguish  Syria  from 
Phoenicia  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Samaria, 
Judaea,  Idumaea,  &c,  on  the  other.  In  the  present 
article  it  seems  best  to  take  the  word  in  this  narrow 
sense,  and  to  regard  Syria  as  bounded  by  Amanus 
and  Taurus  on  the  north,  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Arabian  desert  oo  the  east,  by  Palestine  on 
the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  month 
of  the  Orontes,  and  thm  by  Phoenicia  upon  the  west. 
The  tract  thus  ciitiumsanbed  is  about  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  horn  50  to  150  miles 
brond.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles.  2.  General  physical  features. — ^The  general 
character  of  the  tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew 
name  Aram  (from  a  root  signifying  ** height") 
sufficiently  implies.  On  the  west,  two  longitudinal 
chains,  running  parallel  with  the  const  at  no  great 
distance  from  one  another,  extend  along  two-uirds 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.  In  the  latitude  of  Antioch  the 
longitudinal  chains  are  met  by  the  chain  of  Amanus, 
an  outlying  barrier  of  Taurus,  having  the  direction 
of  that  range,  which  in  this  part  is  from  south-west 
to  north-east.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable  tract 
of  Syria  is  the  long  valley  inter\'ening  between 
Libanus  and  Anti-libsmus.  The  northern  mountain 
region  is  also  fairly  productive;  but  the  soil  of  the 
plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Anti-libauux,  except  in  one  place,  is  peculiarly 
sterile.  3.  Tke  Mmmtain  Ranges. — (a)  Lebanon. 
Of  the  various  mountain-ranges  of  Syria,  Lebanon 
posMsses  the  greatest  interest  It  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Litany  to  Arka^  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jura  linae- 
stone,  but  varied  with  sandstone  and  basalt.  [Le- 
banon.] (6)  Anti-libanus.  This  range,  as  the 
name  implies,  stands  over  against  Lebanon,  running 
in  the  same  direction,  u  e.  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  extending  the  same  length,  (c)  Bargylus. 
Mount  BargyJus,  called  now  Jebel  Nosairi  towanis 
the  south,  and  towai-ds  the  north  Jehel  Kraad,  er- 


One  of  the  western  spun  ierminat«  in  a  rtmaik- 
able  headland,  known  to  the  ancients  as  llotnt 
Casius,  and  now  called  Jebel-el-Akm,  or  the  **  BaU 
Mountain."  (ef)  Amanus.  Noiih  of  the  mouU 
of  the  Orontes,  between  its  course  and  the  euten 
shoie  of  the  Gulf  of  Issos  (Iskandcntn),  Iw  tli« 
range  of  Amanus,  which  divides  Syria  from  Qicsa. 
Its  avera^  elevation  is  5000  £eet,  and  it  tenniuta 
abruptly  at  Bas-el-K/umzir,  in  a  high  cliff  oro 
hanging  the  sea.  4.  The  JOoers. — ^Tbe  pnadpil 
rivers  of  Syria  are  the  Litany  and  the  OrontA 
The  Litany  springs  from  a  small  lake  situated  a 
the  middle  of  the  Coele-syrian  valley,  abootsis 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Baalbek.  It  nten  tiii 
sen  about  5  miles  north  of  Tyre.  Tne  souee  < 
the  Orontes  is  but  about  15  miles  from  thatdtfat 
Litany.  Its  modem  name  is  the  XaJir^l^Aa,K 
**  Rebel  Sti*eam,**  an  appellation  given  to  it  oo  » 
count  of  its  violence  and  impetoosi^  in  maor  pans 
of  its  course.  The  other  Syrian  streams  of  mm 
oonsequem'e,  besides  the  Litany  and  theOrootetjSR 
the  Barada  or  river  of  Damascus,  the  KoKtit,  vf 
river  of  Aleppo,  and  the  Sajur,  a  tributanr  of  tfat 
Euphrates.  5.  Tke  Lakes. — The  principal  lakeict 
Syria  are  the  Agh-Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antiodi;  tk 
Sabakhah,  or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  fiai»: 
the  Bahr^l-Kc^BS,  on  the  U|^[>er  Oix^ntes ;  aid  te 
Bahr^l-Merj,  or  Lake  of  Danoascus.  6.  Tke  Gnd 
Valley. — By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Sfiiii 
and  on  the  whole  its  most  stxiking  feature,  ii  tk 
great  valley  which  reaches  from  the  plain  of  !«!. 
near  Antioch,  to  the  narrow  gorge  OQ  vfaicb  tk* 
LitQHy  enters  in  about  hit.  33r  30*.  This  ralk^ 
whidi  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Syrian  mA, 
extends  the  length  of  230  miles,  and  has  a  widti 
varying  from  6  or  8  to  15  or  20  milei.  Tb«  dor 
southern  portion  of  it  was  known  to  the  aDaaa 
as  Coele-syria,  or  **  the  Hollow  Syria,"  and  hat  ka 
alreody  described.  [Coklestria.]  7.  The  JbrtU 
em  Highlands. — Northern  Syria,  especially  tke  !»• 
trict  called  Commagfin^  between  Tuuros  sod  IM 
Euphrates,  is  still  very  insufficiently  explore!  h 
seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated  tract,  eoonlii^ 
of  twisted  spurs  from  Taurus  and  Anaamt^ 
narrow  valleys  between  them,  which  open  oat  isto 
bare  and  sterile  plains.  The  highest  deratiio  « 
the  plateau  between  the  two  ri\*ers  is  1500  W; 
and  this  height  is  reached  soon  afler  I«ariif  tk 
Euphrates,  while  towards  the  west  the  dccbieii 
gradual.  8.  The  Eastern  i>es«rt.  —  East  of  ibf 
innor  mountain-chain,  and  south  of  the  cokinUi 
ground  about  Aleppo,  is  the  great  l^frian  IteaRt,B 
elevated  dry  upland,  for  the  most  port  of  gjiw 
and  marls,  producing  nothing  hot  a  hw  s]i» 
bushes  of  wormwood,  and  the  usual  arooatiepkrii 
of  the  wildem<«s.  The  rq^  is  tiavinid  triA 
difficulty,  and  has  never  been  accurately  sorr^ 
The  most  remarkable  oasis  is  at  Pabnyn,  oivit 
there  are  several  small  streams  and  obuodsot  pai^ 
trees.  9.  Chitf  Dictaiont, — According  to  9ttM 
Syria  Proper  was  divided  into  the  feUowi^  ^ 
tricU:~l.  Commagintf;  2.  Cyrriwstiea;  S.8^ 
leucis;  4.  Coele-syria;  and  5.  Domaspted  tf** 
take  its  limits,  however,  as  Ukl  dovn  above  ({l)i 
we  must  add  to  these  districts  three  otben:  Qfr 
booitis,  or  the  country  about  Aleppo;  CUeii' 
Chalcidic^  a  small  tract  south  of  this,  obanftt^ 
lake  in  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  «ds:  and  F^ 
myr6n^  or  the  desert  so  for  as  we  eaamitr  il  t» 


tends  from  the  mouth  of  the  XQhr-c(-«C«6»r  (Eleu-   _^ , 

therus),   nearly  oppoate  Hems,  to  \3kvft  VvcwvV^  «*\\i\^  ''i«a.  ^fjrwu     10.  Primcipal  «»■•«.— !*■ 
^Dtiocby  a  distance  of  rather  mo^-^  VWu  \^  TU^«k.  v^sarK  \i!s«roa  «R.  %^t>a>  ^oaei  \fe  Muia  anangei  * 
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mi\j  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  importanoe: 
.  Antiodi ;  2.  Damascus ;  3.  Apameia ;  4.  Se« 
eada ;  5.  Tadmor  or  Palmyra ;  6.  Laodioeia ;  7. 
^piphaneia  (Hamath);  8.  Samo&\ta;  9.  Hiera- 
olis(Mabug);  10.  Chalybon;  11.  Emesa;  12. 
Idiopolis:  1.3.  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum;  14.  Cyr- 
has;  15.  Ohalds;  16.  Poseideium;  17.  Heradeia; 
8.  Gindanu;  19.  Zeugma;  20.  Thapsacus.  Of 
bese,  Samosata,  Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the 
'luphrates;  Seleucia,  Laodiceia,  Poseideium,  and 
[oideia,  on  the  sea-shore;  Antioch,  Apameia, 
Ipiphaneia,  and  Emesa  {Hems)  on  the  Orontes; 
leliopolis  and  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum,  in  Coele- 
fna ;  Hierapolis,  Chalybon,  Cyrrhus,  Chalcis,  and 
liadarus,  in  the  northern  highlands  ;  Damascus  on 
iw  skirts,  and  Palmyra,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
ewrt.  11.  JETutofy.— -The  first  occupants  of  Syria 
ppcar  to  have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  Ca- 
■anitish  races,  the  Hittitei,  Jebusites,  Amorites, 
ic,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and 
Ithiopia,  Cosh  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6  and  15-18). 
ht»  tribes  occupied  not  PaJestine  only,  but  also 
over  Syria,  in  very  early  times  as  we  may  gather 
tm  the  fiu:t  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 
coesis  (x.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  have  be- 
Mne  possessed  of  Upper  Syiia  also.  After  a  while 
« fint  comers,  who  were  still  to  a  great  extent 
loads,  received  a  Shemitic  infusion,  which  most 
obably  came  to  them  from  the  south-east.  The 
ly  Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly 
irked  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  joy,  15 ; 
.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  ali*eady  a  place 
aome  importance.  Next  to  Damascus  must  be 
iced  Hamath  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8;.  Syria 
this  time,  and  for  many  centuries  aftei*ward8, 
OS  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a  number  of 
tty  kingdoms.  The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile 
itact  with  the  Syrians,  rmder  that  name,  in  the 
De  of  David.  Claiming  the  fi-ontier  of  Uie  Eu- 
tstes,  which  God  had  promised  to  Abi-aham  (Gen. 
.  18),  David  made  war  on  Hadadczer,  king  of 
bah  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4,  13).  The  Damascene 
rians  were  likewise  defeated  with  great  loss  (ib. 
r.  5).  Zobah,  however,  was  hr  fix>m  being 
bdued  as  yet.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the 
nmooites  determined  on  engaging  in  a  war  with 
LTid,  and  applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah, 
{ether  with  Beth-Behob,  sent  them  20,000  fbot- 
fio,  and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished 
vOOO  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  This  army  being  completely 
feated  by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from 
Btopotamia  (ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of 
third  battle,  which  likewise  went  against  him, 
d  produced  the  general  submission  of  Syria  to 
B  Jewish  monarch.  The  submission  thus  begun 
Utinaed  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21). 
i«  only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to 
^  been  Damascus,  where  an  independent  kingdom 
ks  let  up  by  Rezon,  a  native  of  Zobah  (1  K.  xi. 
'•'2b),  On  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
^  after  the  acceamon  of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder 
Syria  no  doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus 
W  became  decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath 
iQg  second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose 
pittX  was  Carchemish  near  Bambuk,  third.  [Da- 
MICUS.]  Syria  became  attached  to  the  great 
•frian  empire,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  Baby- 
dbns,  and  from  them  to  the  Persians.  In  B.C. 
8  it  submitted  to  Alexander  withoat  a  struggle. 
iQQ  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for  the 
It  time,  the  head  of  a  great  kJDgdom,    Oa  the  { 


division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals  (b.  o. 
321),  Seleucus  Nicator  i-eceived  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Antioch  was  begun  in  B.  c.  300,  and,  being 
tinished  in  a  few  years,  was  made  the  capital  of 
Seleucus'  kingdom.  The  country  grew  rich  with 
the  wealth  which  now  flowed  into  it  on  all  sides. 
The  history  of  Syria  under  the  Seleucid  princes  has 
been  already  given  in  detail,  in  the  artides  treating 
of  each  moniuch  [Amtiocuus,  Demetbius,  Se- 
leucus, &C.].  The  most  flourishing  period  was 
the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nieator.  The  empire  was 
then  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Achemeniau 
Persians,  for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor, 
and  thus  reached  from  the  Egean  to  India.  The 
reign  of  Nicator*s  son,  Antiodius  I.,  called  Soter, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  decline,  which  was  pro- 
gressive from  his  date.  It  passed  under  the  power 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  B.  C.  83,  and  was 
not  made  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  after 
Pompey's  complete  defeat  of  Hithridates  and  his 
ally  Tigranes,  B.  c.  64.  As  Syria  holds  an  import- 
ant place,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the 
New,  some  account  of  its  -condition  under  the  Ro- 
mans must  now  be  given.  That  condition  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  While  the  country  generally 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  goveinore 
who  wefe  at  first  propraetors  or  quaestors,  then 
proconsuls,  and  finally  legates,  there  were  exempted 
from  the  direct  rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first 
place,  a  number  of  **  free  dties,"  which  i^etained  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a 
tribute  levied  according  to  the  Roman  prindples  of 
taxation ;  and  2ndly,  a  number  of  tract^  which 
were  assigned  to  petty  princes,  commonly  natives, 
to  be  ruled  at  thdr  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  with  the  free  dties  as  to  taxation.  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apameia,  Epi- 
p»haneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre ;  the  prindpali- 
ties,  Comagdnd,  Chalds  ad  Belum  (near  Baalbek), 
Ai-ethusa,  Abila  or  Abildn£,  Palmyra,  and  Damas- 
cus. The  principalities  wei'e  sometimes  called  king- 
doms, sometimes  tetrarchies.  They  were  established 
whera  it  was  thought  that  the  natives  were  so  in- 
veterately  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  the  sembUnce  without  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom.  The  list  of  the  govemon  of 
Syria,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  has  been  made  out  with  a 
near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  is  as  follows  :— 


Name*. 

M.  Aemilios  Scanrns 

Lb  Mardos  Philippus 
Lentolns  MaroelUnas 

Oabinios.    .    . 

Qraasus   .    .    . 

Cassins    .    .    . 
M.  Calparalos  Bibulns 
Sezt  Julius  Cesar . 
Q.GaedUus  Bassos. 
^  Oomiflclus    .    . 
rL.  Statins  Marcos . 
(Q.  Mardos  Crispos 
C.  Csssios  Looginos 
L.  Deddios  Saxa    . 
P.  Ventidlos  Bassos 
aSodos    .... 
L.  Monatlos  Plancos 
L.  Calponiios  BibiUos 
Q.I>idIu8  .... 
M.  Valerios  Messalla 

Varro.    .    .    . 
IL  Vipsanins  Agrtfipa 


TttlMofofBoo. 


I  Qoaestor  pro 

t      praetore    .  b.c.  6a 

•  Pit^raetor   , 

•  Propraetor  . 

•  Proooosol 


Dattoaf     DMleoT 

entering  qaittinc 

n^iy^fi,      office 


Qoaestor  . 
Proooosol 

Praetor    . 


61 
59 
56 
55 
53 
51 
47 
46 


8.C.  61 

.  59 

.  57 

.  55 

.  53 

.  51 

.  47 

..  46 

.  44 


/  recdved  aothority  Trom  the 
{  Senate  tu  dispossess  Bassos, 
(  bot  failed.)  • 
.  Proooosol  .  BU3.  43  .  &a  42 
.  Legatos  ...  41  ..  40 
.  Legatos  ...  40  ..  38 
.  Legatos  ...  38  ..  35 
.  J.«gatos  ...  35  ..  32 
.  Legatos  ...  31  ..  31 
.  Legatos  ...  30 
.  Legatos  .  .  .  2»  .  .  1ft 
.  I«sikna    .    .    .   l\ 
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wcAtward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  eastward  pro- 
bably to  the  Khabour  river.  Its  chief  divisions  are 
Aram-Danamesek,  or  **  Syria  ot*  Damascus,"  Arara- 

Zobah,or**SyiiaofZobah,'*Anim-Naharaim.**  Me- I  Mountain."  (<f)  Amanus.  Noiih  ot'  the  noutA 
sopotamia,"  or  **  Syiia  of  the  Two  Riveis,"  and  |  of  the  Orontcs,  between  its  coarse  and  the  easten 
Padan-Aram,  "  the  plain  Syria,**  or"  the  phiin  at  |  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  (/s^ondcnm),  Iks  tht 


One  of  the  western  spurs  terminates  in  a  monk- 
able  headland,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Momtt 
Casius,  and  now  called  Jebcl-el'Akm^  or  the  **  Bald 


the  foot  of  the  mountains.**  Of  these  we  cannot 
bo  mistjikcn  in  identifying  the  first  with  the  rich 
country  about  Damascus,  lying  between  Anti-libanus 
and  tlie  desert,  and  tlie  laKt  with  tlie  district  about 
Hairan  and  Orfah,  the  Hat  country  stretching  out 
from  the  westeiii  extremity  of  Mons  Masius  towards 
the  true  source  of  the  Khabour  at  Bas-cl'Ain, 
Aram-Naharaim  seems  to  be  a  term  including  this 
last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it,  though  how  far 
beyond  is  doubtful.  Aram-Zobah  seems  to  be  the 
tract  between  the  Euphrates  and  Coele-syria.  The 
other  divibions  of  Aram,  such  as  Aram-Maachah 
and  Aram-beth-Rehob,  are  more  difficult  to  locate 
with  any  certainty.  Probably  they  were  portions 
of  the  tract  intervening  between  Anti-libauus  and 
the  desert.  The  Greek  writers  used  the  term  Syria 
still  more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram. 
On  the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine; 
on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
Still  they  seem  always  to  have  had  a  feeling  that 
Syria  Proper  was  a  narrower  region.  The  LXX. 
and  New  Testament  writers  distinguish  Syria  from 
Phoenicia  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Samaria, 
Judaea,  Idumaea,  &c.,  on  tlie  other.  In  the  present 
article  it  seems  best  to  take  the  word  in  this  naiTow 
sense,  and  to  i-egard  Syria  as  bounded  by  Amanus 
and  Tauiiis  on  the  north,  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Arabian  desert  on  the  east,  by  Palestine  on 
the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia  upon  the  west. 
The  tract  thus  circumsaibed  is  about  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  50  to  150  miles 
broad.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles.  2.  Gefieral  physical  features. — ^The  general 
character  of  the  tract  is  nxHintainous,  as  the  Hebrew 
name  Aram  (from  a  root  signifying  "height") 
sufficiently  implies.  On  the  west,  two  longitudinal 
4'hains,  running  parallel  with  the  const  at  no  gp-eat 
distincA  from  one  another,  extend  along  two-£iitb 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.  In  the  latitude  of  Antioch  the 
longitudinal  chains  are  met  by  the  chain  of  Amanus, 
an  outlying  barrier  of  Taurus,  having  the  direction 
of  that  range,  which  in  this  part  is  from  south-west 
to  noi-th-east.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable  tract 
of  Syria  is  the  long  valley  iuten-ening  between 
Libanus  and  Anti-Iibemus.  The  northern  mountain 
region  is  also  fairly  productive;  but  the  soil  of  the 
plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Anti-libanu}<,  except  in  one  place,  is  peculiarly 
sterile.  3.  7^  Mountain  Ranges, — (a)  Lebanon. 
Of  the  various  mountain-i:anges  of  Syria,  Lebanon 
possesses  the  greatest  interest!  It  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Litany  to  Arka^  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jura  lime- 
stone, but  varied  with  sandstone  and  basalt.  [Le- 
banon.] (6)  Anti-libanus.  This  range,  ob  the 
name  implies,  stands  over  against  Lebanon,  running 
in  the  same  direction,  s.  e,  nearly  uoith  and  south, 
and  extending  the  same  length,  (c)  Bargylus. 
Mount  Bargylus,  called  now  Jebel  Nosairi  towai^ 
the  south,  and  towaitis  the  north  Jebei  Kraad^  ex- 
tends from  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr^i-Kebir  (Eleu- 


range  of  Amanus,  which  divides  Syria  from  Cilim. 
Its  average  elevation  is  5000  feet,  and  it  tenaioita 
abruptly  at  Sas-el-Khanxir,  in  a  high  cliff  oro 
hanging  the  sea.  4.  The  Riven. — ^The  priadpu 
rivers  of  Syria  are  the  Litany  and  the  Onmie. 
The  Litany  springs  from  a  small  lake  hituattd  a 
the  middle  of  the  Coele-syrian  valley,  about  si 
miles  to  the  south-west  o(  Baalbek.  It  enten  lit 
sea  about  5  miles  north  of  Tyre.  Tiie  soaice  i 
the  Orontes  is  but  about  15  miles  from  thatottk 
Litany.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Nakr^Ai,K 
**  Rebel  Stream,**  an  appellation  given  to  it  co  «• 
count  of  its  violoice  and  impetuosity  in  manr  pets 
of  its  course.  The  other  Syrian  streams  kitiM 
consequence,  besides  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes,  an 
the  Barada  or  river  of  Domascos,  the  Koiceitj  a 
river  of  Aleppo,  and  the  Sajur,  a  tributaij  of  tb 
Euphrates.  5.  l^eLakes. — The  principal  Uka  ot 
Syria  are  the  Agh-Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antiodi ;  the 
S<^khahf  or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  B^: 
the  Bahr^l'Kades,  on  the  upper  Orontes;  aadtk 
Bahr-€l'Iferjf  or  Lake  of  Damascus.  6.  Tie  Ored 
Valley. — By  tar  the  most  important  port  of  Sjnia, 
and  on  the  whole  its  most  striking  feotnie,  ii  tk 
great  valley  which  reaches  from  the  (Jain  of  C^ 
near  Antioch,  to  the  narrow  goige  on  wfakh  t^ 
Litany  enters  in  abont  lat  d^SO*.  Thisvalkj, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Syriu  OHb:. 
extends  the  length  of  230  miles,  and  has  s  wviti 
varying  from  6  or  8  to  15  or  20  miles.  The  net 
southern  portion  of  it  was  known  to  the  aDdan 
as  Coele-syria,  or  "  the  Hollow  Syria,**  and  h»  bti 
already  described.  [Corlesyria.]  7.  The  3Vti- 
em  Highlands. — Northern  Syria,  especially  the  (ii*' 
trict  called  Commagdne',  between  Taums  and  m 
Euphrates,  is  still  very  insuHldently  explored.  It 
seems  to  b«  altogether  an  elevated  tract,  oouistii; 
of  twisted  spun  from  Taurus  and  AmaaiOfVitk 
nan-ow  valleys  between  them,  whidh  open  <nt  vK 
bore  and  sterile  pkins.  The  highest  ekratiM  ^ 
the  plateau  between  the  two  rivers  is  1500  ftd; 
and  this  height  is  reached  soon  after  lesviif  tfai 
Euphrates,  while  towards  the  west  the  dedii*  if 
gradual.  8.  The  Eastern  Desert. — East  of  tb 
inner  mountain-chain,  and  south  of  the  cnltifdiit 
ground  about  Aleppo,  is  the  great  Syrian  DaHtv 
elevated  dry  upland,  for  the  most  port  of  ffff^ 
and  marls,  producing  nothing  but  a  iair  ^ 
bushes  of  wormwood,  and  the  usual  aromatie  ptaii 
of  the  wilderness.  The  region  ia  travinri  vitb 
diflkulty,  and  has  ne\'er  been  accnntely  somj^ 
The  mort  remarkable  oasis  is  at  Pshnyn,  wkot 
there  are  several  small  streams  and  abttiMiBDtpil|B' 
trees.  9.  Chief  Dicieiontd — Aoooixling  to  Stras, 
Syria  Proper  was  divided  into  the  foUo«i*g  ^ 
tricts: — 1.  Commag^De';  2.  Cyrrhestiea;  iL  S^ 
lends;  4.  Coele-syria;  and  5.  DtenaactoA  If** 
take  its  limits,  however,  as  hud  down  above  ({l)t 
we  must  add  to  these  dutricts  three  oftheis:  Cbilf 
booitis,  or  the  country  about  Aleppo ;  dtkk  ' 
Chalddio^  a  small  tract  south  of  this,  obsattkt 
lake  in  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  eods:  tedf^ 


^ myrdo^  or  the  desert  so  fiir  as  wf  coank' it  to 

therus),   nearly  opposite  Wems,  \o  \.Vv%  vxcimty  of  .have  been  Syrian.      10.  Prineywi  toww.-!** 
^otioch,  a  distance  of  rutkier  tooy^  \.Vv«n  \^v^  Tci^«s.\  (i!uff^  \w«ta  ^^^  €[^  may  be  thus 


irljr  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  impoi-tance: 
.  Antiodi ;  2.  Damascus ;  3.  Apameia ;  4.  Se- 
oda ;  5.  Tadmor  or  Pa]ni3n'a ;  6.  Laodioeia ;  7. 
piphaneia  (Hamath);  8.  Samosata;  9.  Hiera- 
ilts(Mabag);  10.  Chalybon;  11.  £mesa;  12. 
diopolis:  13.  l^aodiceia  ad  Libanum;  14.  €yr- 
tiu;  15.  Chalds;  16.  Poseideium;  17.  Heracleia; 
}.  GiDdams ;  19.  Zeugma ;  20.  Thapaacus.  Of 
cse,  Samosata,  Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the 
uphrates;  Seleucia,  Laodiceia,  Poseideium,  and 
endeia,  on  the  8eii>8hore;  Antioch,  Apameia, 
piphaneia,  and  Emesa  {ffema)  on  the  Orontes; 
elii^iis  and  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum,  in  Coele- 
lia ;  Hierapolii,  Chalybon,  Cyn-hus,  Chalcis,  and 
iodaruA,  in  the  northern  highlands  ;  Damascus  on 
e  skirts,  and  Palmyra,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
Krt.  11.  iTutofy.— The  first  occupants  of  Syria 
pear  to  have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  Ca- 
i&itish  races,  the  Hittitet,  Jebusites,  Amorites, 
.,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with  £gypt  and 
hiopia.  Cash  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6  and  15«18). 
ese  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but  also 
ver  ^rria,  in  very  early  times  as  we  may  gather 
m  the  &ct  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 
nesis  (x.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  have  be- 
ne possessed  of  Upper  Syiia  also.     After  a  while 

first  comers,  who  were  still  to  a  great  extent 
oads,  received  a  Shemitic  infusion,  which  most 
•faably  came  to  them  firom  the  south-east.  The 
y  Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly 
rked  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  15 ; 

2),  which  appears  to  have  been  ali'endy  a  place 
tome  importance.  Next  to  Damascus  must  be 
ced  Harnath  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8;.  Syria 
this  time,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards, 
ms  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a  number  of 
^  kingdoms.  The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile 
tact  with  the  Syrians,  under  that  name,  in  the 
«  of  David.  Claiming  the  fi'ontier  of  the  Eu- 
lEtes,  which  God  had  promised  to  Abi-aham  (Gen. 

18),  David  made  war  on  Hadadezer,  king  of 
3ah  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4,  13).  The  Damascene 
lans  were  likewise  defeated  with  great  loss  (ib. 
.  5).  Zobah,  however,  was  iax  from  being 
idned  as  yet.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the 
imooites  determined  on  engaging  in  a  war  with 
vid,  and  applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah, 
ether  with  Beth-Rehob,  sent  them  20,000  fbot^ 
D,  and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished 
•OOO  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  This  army  being  completely 
«ated  by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from 
aopotamia  (ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of 
t]>bd  battle,  which  likewise  went  against  him, 
I  produced  the  general  submission  of  Syria  to 
>  Jewish  monarch.  The  submission  thus  begtm 
Ktinned  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21). 
•  only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to 
^  beni  Damascus,  where  an  indepmd^t  kingdom 
s  set  up  by  Rexon,  a  native  of  Zobah  (1  K.  xi. 
''25).  On  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdomii, 
ti  after  the  accession  of  Kehoboam,  the  remainder 
Syria  no  doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus 
V  became  decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath 
Qg  second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose 
ijtal  was  Carchemish  near  Bambuk,  third.  [Da- 
fcni.]  Syria  became  attached  to  the  great 
Trian  empire,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  Baby- 
ians,  and  from  them  to  the  Persians.  In  B.C. 
)  it  submitted  to  Alexander  without  a  struggle. 
cm  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for  the 
t  time,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.    On  the 
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division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals  (b.  c. 
321),  Seleucus  Nicator  receiv^  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Antioch  was  begun  in  B.  c.  300,  and,  being 
tinished  in  a  few  years,  was  made  the  capital  of 
Seleucus'  kingdom.  The  country  grew  rich  with 
the  wealth  which  now  flowed  into  it  on  all  sides. 
The  history  of  Syria  under  the  Seleucid  princes  has 
been  already  given  in  detail,  in  the  articles  treating 
of  each  monuch  [Antiochus,  Demetrius,  Se- 
leucus, &C.].  The  most  flourishing  period  was 
the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nieator.  The  emjHre  was 
then  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Achemeniau 
Persians,  for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor, 
and  thus  reached  from  the  Egean  to  India.  The 
reign  of  Nicator*s  son,  Antiodius  I.,  called  Soter, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  decline,  which  was  pro- 
gressive from  his  date.  It  passed  under  the  power 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  B.  C.  83,  and  was 
not  made  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  after 
Pompey's  complete  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  his 
ally  Tigranes,  B.  c.  64.  As  Sjrria  holds  an  import- 
ant pla^  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the 
New,  some  account  of  its  -condition  under  the  Ro> 
mans  must  now  be  given.  That  condition  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  While  the  country  generally 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  governors 
who  wefe  at  flrst  propraetors  or  quaestors,  then 
proconsuls,  and  finally  l^tes,  there  wei-e  exempted 
from  the  direct  rule  of  the  govenior,  in  the  first 
place,  a  number  of  *'  free  dties,"  which  retained  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a 
tribute  levied  according  to  the  Roman  principles  of 
taxation ;  and  2ndly,  a  number  of  tract^  which 
were  assigned  to  petty  princes,  commonly  natives, 
to  be  ruled  at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  with  the  free  cities  as  to  taxation.  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apameia,  Epi- 
phaneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre ;  the  principali- 
ties, Comagdn^  Chalcis  ad  Belum  (near  BaoAek), 
Ai-ethusa,  Abila  or  Abildn£,  Palmyra,  and  Damas- 
cus. The  principalities  were  sometimes  called  king- 
doms, sometimes  tetrarchies.  They  were  established 
whero  it  was  thought  that  the  natives  were  so  in- 
vetei-ately  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  neoessaiy  to 
consult  tiieir  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  the  semblance  without  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom.  The  list  of  the  governors  of 
Syria,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  has  been  made  out  with  a 
near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  is  as  follows : — 

D»t«ar     Dftfeor 
Vaxaen.  Tltkioroffloe.       «nteiriii(  qoittlni: 

oflloe.     oSloe. 

M.  AemiUus  Scaurus  .    }  ^^^SSSSrT*  i.^  iia      ««  «i 

(      praetore    .  b.c.  92    .  b.o.  61 

h.  Mardus  Philippus .    .  Propraetor  .    .    61  .    .  69 

Lentolns  Maroeliiims .    .  Propraetor  .    .    59  .    .  57 

GaUnius ProooDsol     .    .    66  .    .  5S 

Crassos .    .    66  .    .  53 

Gssslus Qoaestor  ...    63  ..  61 

M.  Calpamias  Bibnlos    .  Prooonsnl     .    .    61  .    .  4f 

Sext  Julius  ORsar .    .    .                      ..    47  ...  46 

Q-CaedllusBasBiu.    .    -  Praetor    ...    46  ..  44 

^Ooroificins    .    .    .     /received   authority  ttom  the 
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westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  eastward  pro-  )  One  of  the  wettem  fpurs  terminates  in  a  rwnaric 
Lably  to  the  Khabtmr  river.     Its  chief  divisions  are     *'"   t-__ji-_j     i  ._   .l  =_.__*, 

Aram-Dammesek,  or  **  Syria  of  Damascus,"  Arara- 
Zobah,or  **  Syria  of  Zobah,"  Amm-Nahai-aim.  **  Me- 
sopotamia/' or  **  Syiia  of  the  Two  Rivers,"  and 
Padan-Aram,  "  the  plain  Syria,"  or  "  the  plsiin  at 
the  foot  of  the  mounfcilns."  Of  these  we  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  identifyini;  the  tint  with  the  rich 
country  about  Damascus,  lying  between  Anti-Iibanus 
nnd  tlie  desert,  and  the  last  with  the  district  about 
Hairan  and  Orfah,  the  Hat  country  stretching  out 
from  the  westein  extremity  of  Mons  Masius  towards 
the  true  source  of  the  Khabour  at  Jias-cl-Ain, 
Aram-Nahai:aim  seems  to  be  a  term  includini;  this 
last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it,  thoui^h  how  far 
beyond  is  doubtful.  Aram-Zobah  seems  to  be  the 
tract  between  the  Euphrnteii  and  Coele-syria.  The 
other  divi>ions  of  Amm,  such  as  Aram-Maachah 
and  Aram-beth-Kehob,  are  more  difficult  to  locate 


able  headland,  known  to  the  ancients  as  ^ouiit 
Casius,  and  now  called  Jebel-el-Akra,  or  the  **  IjtU 
Mountain."  (d)  Amanus.  Noiih  of  the  mouu 
of  the  Orontcs,  between  its  coarse  and  the  eutem 
shore  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Issns  (Iskanderwi),  \ia  th« 
range  of  Amanus,  which  divides  Syria  from  Cilib. 
Its  average  elevation  is  5000  feet,  and  it  tntnioita 
abruptly  at  Sas-el-Khanxir,  in  a  high  cliff  oro 
hanging  the  sea.  4.  The  Rwers. — ^The  priocipti 
rivers  of  Syria  are  the  Litany  and  the  Onnis. 
The  Litany  springs  from  a  small  Isike  situalfd  iii 
the  middle  of  the  Coele-«ynan  valley,  aboottii 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  baalbek.  It  entcn  tu 
;  sen  about  5  miles  north  of  Tyre.  Tiie  sotuve «( 
the  Orontes  is  but  about  15  miles  from  that  ot tit 
Litany.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Nakr-tUAi^vi 
**  Rebel  Stream,**  an  appellation  given  to  it  ot  k- 
count  of  its  violence  and  impetuosity  in  many  ftans 


with  any  certainty.     Probably  they  were  portions  i  of  its  course.     The  other  Syrian  stranras  of  sew 


of  the  tnict  intervening  between  Anti-libanus  and 

the  desert.    The  Oivek  wrriters  used  the  term  Syria 

still  more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram. 

On  the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine ; 

on  the  other  they  earned  it  to  the  borders  of  Egypt. 

Still  they  seem  always  to  have  hail  a  feeling  that 

Syria  Proper  was  a  narrower  region.     The  LXX.  |  the  Bahr^l-Kade$,  on  the  upper  Orontes ;  sad  tie 

and  New  Testament  writers  distinguish  Syria  from  '  J?(f  Ar^/-i/i^*,  or  Lake  of  Damascus.    6.  TheGrtd 


conse<iuen(re,  besides  the  Litany  and  theOroiit(i,iR 
the  Barada  or  river  of  Damascus,  the  Kovtit,  or 
river  of  Aleppo,  and  the  Sajur,  a  tributanr  of  ti^ 
Euphrates.  5.  The  Lakes. — The  principal  bimflt 
Syria  are  the  Agh-Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antioch ;  tbe 
lOabakhahf  or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  Bab>; 


Phoenicia  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Samaria, 
Judaea,  Idumaea,  &c.,  on  the  other.  In  the  present 
aiticle  it  seems  best  to  take  the  word  in  this  nairow 
sen^e,  nud  to  regard  Syria  as  bounde<l  by  Amanus 
and  Tauiiis  on  the  north,  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Arabian  deseit  on  the  east,  by  Palestine  on 
the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes,  and  Uien  by  Phoenicia  upon  the  west. 
The  tract  thus  circumsci-ibed  is  about  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  50  to  150  miles 


Valley, — By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Sym, 
and  on  the  whole  its  most  striking  feataie,  ii  tse 
great  valley  which  reachra  from  the  (Jain  of  Tsu 
near  Antiodi*  to  the  narrow  gorge  on  wkick  tL- 
LUany  enters  in  about  lat  3^30'.  Thisvalky. 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Syriu  (>»:. 
extends  the  length  of  230  miles,  and  has  a  wvita 
varying  from  6  or  8  to  15  or  20  miles.  The  ins.'c 
southern  portion  of  it  was  known  to  the  sDcieois 
as  Coele-syria,  or  "  the  Hollow  Syria,**  and  h3»  bn 
already  described.  [Coklestria.]     7.  The  Svi^ 


broad.     It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 

miles.  2.  General  physical  featitres. — The  general  i  em  Highlands, — Northern  Syria,  especially  tke4i»- 
character  of  the  tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew  trict  called  Commagdne',  between  Tnums  ind  tai 
name  Aram  (from  a  i-oot  signifying  **  height")  I  Euphrates,  is  still  very  insnificiently  explored.  I: 
suHiciently  implies.  On  the  west,  two  longitudinal  i  seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated  tnct,  ooooitii; 
chains,  running  parallel  with  the  coast  at  no  gp-eat  of  twisted  spars  from  Taurus  and  AmanaSf  vith 
distance  from  one  another,  extend  along  two-thiitb 


of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.  In  the  latitude  of  Antiocli  the 
longitudinal  chains  ai%  met  by  the  chain  of  Amanus, 
an  outlying  barrier  of  Taurus,  having  the  direction 
of  that  range,  which  In  this  part  is  from  south-west 
to  north-east.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable  tract 
of  Syria  is  the  long  valley  inter\'ening  between 
Libauus  and  Anti-libemus.  The  northern  mountain 
region  is  also  fairly  productive ;  but  the  soil  of  the 
plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and  the  eastern  dank 
of  the  Anti-libanu!>,  except  in  one  i)iace,  is  peculiarly 
sterile.  3.  The  Mountain  Ranges, — {a)  Lebanon. 
Of  the  various  mountain-i^aiigcs  of  Syria,  Lebamon 
possesses  the  greatest  interest  It  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Litany  to  Arka,  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles,  and  is  composed  chieHy  of  Jura  lime- 
stone, but  varied  with  sandstone  and  basalt.  [Le- 
banon.] (b)  Anti-libanus.  This  range,  as  the 
name  implies,  stands  over  against  Lebanon,  running 
in  the  same  direction,  t.  e,  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  extending  the  same  length,  (c)  Bargylus. 
Mount  Bargylus,  called  now  Jcbel  Nosairi  towai^ 
the  south,  and  towards  the  north  Jcbel  Kraad,  ex- 
tends from  the  mouth  of  the  Xahr^l-Kebir  (Eleu- 


nan-ow  valleys  between  them,  which  open  cot  ink 
bai-e  and  sterile  plains.  The  highest  ekratiM  <^ 
the  plateau  between  the  two  rivers  is  1500  fiit; 
and  this  height  is  reached  soon  after  leariaf  tbt 
Euphrates,  while  towards  the  west  the  dcdwit 
graduaL  8.  The  Eastern  Deserts  —  Eastflftbi 
innor  mountain-chain,  and  south  of  the  cnliif^ 
ground  about  Aleppo,  is  the  great  Syri.in  DeMrt** 
elevated  dry  upland,  for  the  most  part  of  fff^ 
and  marls,  producing  nothing  but  a  kw  ifV 
bushes  of  wormwood,  and  the  a»ual  aroastie  ptaii 
of  the  wildemi^ss.  The  region  is  trnvined  vit^ 
difficulty,  and  has  never  been  accontelj  somj^ 
The  most  remarkable  oasis  is  at  Palmyn,  vkot 
there  are  several  snuiU  streams  and  abuodantpil* 
trees.  9.  Chief  Divieions^ — According  to  Sus>^ 
Syria  Proper  was  divided  into  the  foUvwi^  ^ 
tricts: — 1.  Commag4ntf;  2.  Cyntotiea;  3- ^ 
leucis;  4.  Coele-syria;  and  5.  Dunascfind  If** 
take  its  limits,  howew,  as  laid  down  above  ($  ^\ 
we  must  add  to  these  districts  three  otbas :  C^ 
bonitis,  or  the  country  about  Aleppo ;  Cbtbi ' 
Chalddic^  a  small  tract  south  of  thii,  absot  tkt 
lake  in  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  ends:  aid  Fd> 
myrdo^  or  the  desert  so  fiir  as  wt  eoasak'  it  to 


tiierm),   neariy  o^iposWe  \\«m»,  to  \Vvt  Txcmity  of 'have  been  Sjyrian.      10.  Frineipai  tants,-T^ 
ADtioch,  a  distance  of  Txither  mov^  \.Wti  \^v^  m^«a.^  <i!fiM^  XionnA  <^  8^  may  be  thu  am^  ^ 
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■rij  u  poaible  in  Uie  oider  of  their  importanae 
.  AitiDdi  1  3.  DmiUKui;  S.  A|iamaa)  i.  S< 
ndi;  5.  Tttdmor  or  PaliUTTi j  6.  Ltod' 
ipiphuieii  (Huoatli);  8.  SunouU;  i 
cilis(Mabag);  10.  dulybon;  U.  Emi  . 
Unpolii:  13.  Laodiccii  id  Libaoumi  U.  Cfr. 
^1  15.  Chaldi;  16.  PoKidcium;  lT.Ecncl»i: 
«.GiDil>nu;  19.  Zragaii; 
!■»,  SoiQOAftta,  Zeugma,  Thapsoci 
lupbrata;  Seleucia,  Liodkeia,  Poscideium,  and 
bfidria,  (HI  the  HB-ihore ;  ADtioeb.  Apuntii, 
Ippbauia,  and  Emaa  (/fmu)  on  the  Onntei; 
lilnpolii  and  Laodiceiu  ad  Libanum,  in  Coele- 
fm;  Hienpolia,  ChalyboD,  Cjnhus,  Oulcis,  and 
tiiUirua,  iix  the  aorthern  hi^laodA  ;  Damascus  ou 
MikirU,  aod  PalmjTa^in  the  centre  of  the  eastcro 
■Ert.  ll.fiMori/.— ThelintocciipaDUafSjrin 
rptar  to  bare  heen  of  Hamitic  dweDt.  The  Ch- 
Mitiih  lacs,  the  HittiUt,  Jebuiito,  Amorits, 
t,  In  connected  in  Scripture  irith  Egypt  and 
Ihiopla,  Cnah  and  UimUoi  (Gin,  i.  6  and  15-18). 
bst  tribe*  occupied  not  Pilettina  only,  but  alu 
xwr  ^lia,  in  T«ry  rarly  time*  ai  we  may  gather 
om  the  &ct  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 
9csi*  (i.  IB).  Afternrdi  they  seem  to  hare  be- 
BM  poeaessed  of  Dpper  Syria  also.  After  a  while 
B  lint  oomen,  who  were  Mill  to  a  great  extent 
nidt,  receifed  a  Sbemilic  iDfuiion,  which  most 
AtUj  cam*  to  them  from  the  louthHHit  Tbe 
ly  Syriaa  town  whoae  eiistence  we  find  diatinctly 
ifad  at  thia  time  it  Damascoa  (Gen.  lir.  15 ; 
.  3),  which  appeaia  to  have  been  already  a  place 
nm*  importauce.  Neit  to  DamaKUs  moat  be 
ced  Hamath  (Num.  liii.  21,  ludr.  3;.  Syria 
Uua  time,  and  for  many  oentaries  aflctwards, 
ma  ts  han  bem  broken  up  among  a  number  of 
tj  kingdoois.  Tbe  Jews  tint  come  into  hoatile 
ilact  Kith  the  Syriani,  laulfr  lAat  name,  in  tbe 
■e  of  DeTid.  CUiming  the  fmntier  of  the  Ea- 
ntea,  which  God  had  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen, 
.  18),  DaTid  made  war  on  Hadadeier.  king  of 
bah  (a  Sam.  Tiii.  3,  4,  13).  The  Damanxne 
rnna  were  likewise  definled  with  great  loti  (ib. 
r.  5).  Zobah,  howerer,  vat  iar  fi-om  being 
idued  M  yet.  When,  a  few  yeara  later,  the 
nmooitH  ■mnrmioed  on  engaging  in  a  war  with 
Tid,  and  applied  to  tbe  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah, 
gelber  with  Beth-Rebob,  sent  them  S0,000  fbot- 
a,  and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished 
.000  (3  Sam.  I.  6),  This  army  being  complelrfy 
hated  1^  Joab,  Hadadezer  obUined  aid  from 
■oputamia  (ib.  rer.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of 
Hard  battle,  which  likewiw  went  agninst  him, 
i  produced  the  genenxl  tubtniuion  of  Syria  to 
>  Jewish  monardi.  The  submioion  thus  begun 
(tinned  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i».  21). 
*•  only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to 
*9  been  Damaaciii,  where  sn  indepsident  kingdom 
B  set  up  by  Reaon,  a  natiTe  of  Zobah  (1  K.  li. 
-2b).  On  the  tepaiatioa  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
■e  after  tbe  acceBion  of  Kehoboam,  the  nmainder 
fiyria  no  doubt  abook  off  the  yoke.  Etimascos 
*  became  decidedly  the  leading  ilale.  Hamath 
ng  second  to  it,  and  tbe  Doithem  Hittilas,  whoee 
)ilal  was  Carchemith  near  fomiiul.  third.  [Di- 
«Cin.]  %ria  became  attached  to  the  great 
ayrian  empire  fiiom  which  it  foiaed  to  the  Baby-  i 
Ina.  and  fiom  them  to  the  Persians.  In  B.C. 
B  it  tabmitted  to  Alexander  without  a  struggle, 
mi  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for  the 
tt  tine,  the  hesl  of  a  great  kingdom.     On  the  ' 
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dirisioa  of  the  piorincea  among  his  genraals  (h.  o. 
331),  Saleucus  Nicator  recelTcd  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Antioch  wu  begun  in  B.  C.  300,  and,  being 
tinished  in  a  few  years,  waa  made  the  capital  of 
Seleucni*  kingdom.  The  oountry  grew  rich  Willi 
the  wealth  which  now  Howed  into  it  on  all  sides. 
Thehistoiy  of  Syria  under  the  Seleudd  princes  has 
been  already  giren  in  detail,  in  the  articles  treating 
of  eej;h  mauBTcb  [ANTiOCHrs,  Deultbieb,  Si!:- 
LGQCUS,  &C.].  The  most  flourishing  period  wsa 
the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nieator.  The  empire  wnt 
then  almost  as  large  aa  that  ot  the  Achemenian 
Penians,  for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor, 
and  thus  reached  from  the  Egean  to  India,  The 
reign  of  Nioitor's  son,  Antjochus  1.,  called  Soter, 
wae  the  beginmng  of  the  decline,  which  was  pro- 
gtafiie  from  bis  date.  It  passed  under  the  power 
of  TigRina,  Uag  of  Armenia,  in  B.  C.  83,  and  was 
□ot  made  a  pioTince  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  after 
Pompey's  complete  defeat  of  Uithridatei  and  bis 
ally  Tigianes,  fl.  c.  6*.  As  Syria  holds  an  import- 
ant place,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the 
New,  eome  account  of  its  -conditian  Duder  the  Ro- 
mans mnit  now  be  giren.  That  omdition  wh 
somewhat  peculiar.  While  the  country  generally 
was  formed  into  ■  Roman  piorince,  imder  govemora 
who  wefa  at  tirtt  propraelon  or  qnaeslora,  then 
proconsuls,  and  finally  legates,  there  were  eiempted 
from  the  direct  rule  of  the  goiernor,  in  the  first 
place,  a  number  of  "  free  dtiea,"  which  retained  the 
administiatioa  of  their  own  affair*,  subject  to  a 
tribute  levied  according  to  the  Komin  principtes  of 
taxation ;  and  2ndly,  a  number  of  tnict^  which 
were  aiaigned  to  petty  prince*,  commonly  natiree, 
to  be  ruled  at  their  pl<»nre,  subject  to  the  siinie 
obligations  with  the  free  cities  as  to  taxation.  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleuda,  Apamna,  Epi- 
phaueia,  Tripolis,  Sdon,  and  Tyre  j  the  principali- 
ties, ComagSn^,  Chalcis  ad  Belum  (near  Baalbei), 
Arethusa,  Abila  or  Abiltn^,  Palmyra,  and  Dsmas- 
cui.  The  principalities  were  sometimes  called  king- 
doms, sometima  telisnJiies.  They  were  established 
where  it  was  thought  that  the  natires  were  10  in- 
Teteiately  wedded  to  their  own  coitoms,  and  so 
well  disposed  for  rerolt,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
oonault  their  feelinga,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  (he  semblance  without  the  sub- 
stance of  fnedota.  The  list  of  tbe  goTcrDon  ot 
Syrb,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  has  been  made  oat  with  ■ 
near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  is  as  follows  : — 


M.  Aemilins  Seanms  .    {  ^"^^^^  ^j^  ^1 

L,  UardusPhlllppiu ,    .  Fn^aetor  .    .    81 

LeDtalos  HircclIniDS .    .  Pn^attor  .    .    it 

StUnins PmuDsol     .    .    M 

Cigriu  ...'..  Qaiator  .  '.  '.  i3 
H.  CalpDinlis  Bilinliis  .  Pnnmenl  .  .  El 
BeiL /nUos  Osar  .    .    .  .    .    41 

Q.CMciliusGassDi.  .  .  Pnetoi  .  .  .  u 
(Q.  OomUclui  ...  I  rtceivsd  toUurlty  f 
(IlStatlulliirau,  .  {  Senate  lu  didnsseei 
ro,  Hsrdii)  CrIspBi  .  t  baIIsl)BlJ  . 
C.  OsBlus  LoDgJDUt  .  .  Prooonsnl  .  ajx  t3 
L.  Deddlna  6au  .  ,  .  Leaamt  ...  11 
P.  VentUlns  Bassns    .    ,  I^gUu   ...    40 

C  Scdns LegstDs   .    .    .    aa 

1^  Muosiiiia  PImdcus  .     ,   L^Btiis    ,     .    .     3B 
L.  Calpnmlns  Bnnlas    .  Legstns   ...    31 

Q.niUiis Lecatns   ...    30 

IL  Valerias  Uestalla .    .  1<«s1ub  ...    It 

IL  Tlpucliu  Agrlppa    .  ItfOiot  '.       '.   -a 


M.  Vlieutfiui  AgTlpja  .   lj«atu»    .    . 

(;.*TiHinSUunitina.  .  I*B»»"    ■ 

V.  QuiDtlUu  Vinn    .  .  l.(gi>tui    . 

1>.  S^lpkiu  Qulrinw  .  .  Lfgitus  .    ■ 

(J.  U»clll»  Mrtollu.  t  L«u„    _ 

M.  Cnlnnriiliu  Plw    .  .  Lfln'u"    ■ 

Cn.  BdiUuii  ^mmtniu  .  Pcclr^uiu 

I.  Pompoiiius  Ftatciu  .  I'r^aMot 


iwnof  licme  of*  itrm  fiimiM.    A  littlt  aiUtrauidi- 

0  ;of  thoH  who  "Kfrc  •attcml"  it  tht  tin  <( 

,  '  Stephen"!  pcfsecolion  (Acts  li.  19),  jaitly  tjtx 

•■     3  I  cieriwDi  or  St.  Paul  (Gil.  i.   St).      The  ijtm 

1  i.D.  S    Chu]-!^  H»n  gnw  to  be  one  of  Ibe  mart  Oinnliii; 

(Acti  uii.  1.  II.  23,  35,41,  &«.% 

IT      ByrlM  Tamau.   [Vemiobs,  Stww.] 
19      8;'n-Ptaaani(i'Iaii  0.1:1111  onlr  ioMiutTii.K 

The  coinage  of  the  woiUi  "  Sy'io-Phoenid-T,"  at 


iidiiicu 


Virjb- 


nhnl  thej  iatended 

noted  perhnps  11  miiftl  net,  hmlf-Phoeni 
liRlf-SjriMis.  In  later  time*  a  gtogiaphit  hkii 
the  leiDM  lupeiwded  the  ethnic  one.  The  Ettfrn 
Ilndriao  divideJ  Syria  into  three  fmiii,  Sttii  fnpK 
Srro-Phoeiiice,  and  Srria  Pixlaettina  -,  and  htuM 
ASyrD-Phoeniciaa  mrant  a  native  of 


[Tie  hiftnry  of  Siria  dunng  the  penoJ  may  he  ^-  ,,^  ^^^j^  Phoenido  l-roper,  Ihata, 
nmmed  up  ,»  a  few  words  Down  to  the  battle  ;  ^^^  pBimj^ae.  It  i<  perhapa  nwit  probiUiU 
if  Pharsiiia,  byria  wa.  fairly  tranquil,  'he  ""iT  !  St.  Mart   really  wrote  l.ifa  ♦<)(«»«,  ".PI* 


h  tho  Arnte,  who  ootmii 
tacked  the  eiiit«m  frmtier.  The  liomnn  ^vemor  1  " 
laboured  hard  lo  raise  the  condition  of  the  proviiKe, 
taking  grtat  paini  to  reatore  the  dtiei,  which  hud 
gone  to  decay  under  Ihe  later  SdeucidM.  Attts 
Pbarmlia  (n.c.  4R)  Ihe  trouUea  of  Syria  were 
renewed.  Julius  Cbbot  gave  the  prorince  to  hii  | 
relntiire  Seitni  in  B-c.  47;    but  Pompey'i  parly    y\j,i 


10  lijiat,  that 
me  of  hi>  adherenti,  Caecilini  B31 
La  death,  and  establiahed 


,    'red  by  Joshua  (Joah.  lii.   21).     It  ok  i» 

ne  half  tribe  of  »ananeh  ( Jo»h.  xiii.  11.  ui-  S: 

btstoved  on  the  Kolnlki 


goremment     ^  ^___  __^_  _,_ 

imly  thnt  he  was  able  lo  leniil  for  three  yean  [  j'jritM'cJoi'''iii.  25.)  TMnwh  i«  almmt 
e  piwonjuls  nppointed  by  the  Senate  lo  di»-  ^^^^^  j„  company  with  Mrgiddo,  and  lit 
poisen  him,  and  Only  finally  yielded  upon  tenna  1  ,.rid„,iy  the  liief  town*  of  that  tine  riiJit* 
wbichhehiniB.lfoffer«dlohi.Bnt*goni*U.  Enasua  «haJi  tormi  the  worttn.  portion  of  the  pi*lta 
had  but  juit  mode  hii  lUbmiiMon,  when,  upon  the  „f  i;sdr„ion  (1  K.  It,  12).  There  it  ii  Bill  nk 
nsHiiination  of  Caeaar,  Syria  waa  dt>put*d  betweai  f^^^^  -^^  ideotiiicatioQ  of  Tifrntul  **  Tt 
CaHiuj  and  DolabelU,  Uw  friend  of  Antony,  a  di»-    ^^i,    ,„-  y„  taken  aa  one   of  the  aomt  ■  * 

puteMrmin«Ieabythe»uicideofDolabella,ii.C.43.       ■    ■    -    '-■"■ ■--      1. 1 1 

The  neit  year  Caisiua  left  his  prorince  and  went  lo 
Philippi,  where,  after  the  lint  nnioccnirul  ongwe- 
ment,  he  too  committwl  tuidde.  Syna  then  fti\ 
to  Antony,  who  appoiottU  aa  hii  legnt«,  L.  Uecidiui 
&iia,  in  B.C.  41.  Pacorns,  the  crown-prince  of 
Parlhia.  ion  of  A11.-UH  XIV.,  aniated  by  the  Roman 
refiiljee,  Liliienni,  orerran  Syria  nnd  Aaii  Minor, 
defriiting  Antony^i  generali,  and  threatening  ]£ome 
with  the  In  of  all  her  Asiatic  poueaitoni  (n.C.  40- 

i.C.  3S,  deftated  the    '^"^  jllii^'being 


m  which 


Purthians,  (lew  Pnconu,  and  lecovei-eJ  fo 
her  former  boundnty,     A  quiet  time  fullon 
!>/;.  27  look  pbice  that  formDl  division  of  the 
rincea  between  Auguati 
the  imperial  admiDlitratite  >j>teni  dntea ;  and  Syria, 

rinfioe  principia,  continued  to  be  ruled  by  legntea, 
who  were  of  cmuular  rank  {oasalaret)  and  bon 
severally  Uit  full  title  of  "  Legatu*  Augiitll  pro 
praelore."  JuJaea  occupied  a  peculiar  portion. 
A  ipedal  piocnnitop  was  theretore  appointed  to 
rule  it,  who  was  lubordioale  to  the  governor  ot 
Syria,  but  within  hi)  own  piwinee  had  the  power 
of  a  legatDs.  Syria  continued  without  lerious  dii>- 
turbamv  fiom  Ihe  ripuliion  of  Ihe  Pnrthians  (b.C. 
'M'l  to  tlie  hrmking  out  of  the  Jewish  war  (a.D. 
""'       '  '"  '"  i>ited  by  .^ugiistus,  and 

•  Called  "\lnliltti' til  TwiUii.  \' 


iabout4mita»tk<^ 
.if  Zrylin,  retaining  its  old  name  with  ialHj* 

Ta'UUtlL  -  Bhiloh.  A  plaea  nuDol  «B  4 
Josh.  iri.  6)  as  one  of  the  ludmarb  rf  * 
lonndnry  of  Ephraim,  but  of  winch  bwndali 
-ftmt  imponbte  to  HCCttun.     All  we  cai  tf  * 

' put   the  enumentJon  k  6^** 

mb  bring  east  of  Taanlb  ShaoL  ft 
hohah  hai  been  identilied  with  (one  pnlaWB' 
i'.mdii,  on  the  road  (nun  SabiM  to  Iht  M* 
Volley.  The  name  Tana,  or  Ant  Tit,^* 
rtist  in  that  direction.  In  a  list  of  piaoiMt^ 
iQ  the Talmod,  Tunath  ^iloh  lii  laidtalti^ 
lical  with  SkI1/)H.  Korti'a  liew,  lU  T.^ 
traa  the  incieot  Caoaanita  mm*  of  Ot^" 
Ml-A  the  Hebrew  name,  is  ingeaJooK  bu  H  r 
^ent  it  ia  a  mere  conjecture. 

Talt'tuO.    TABBAOni  (l  Eed.  *.  »> 

laltllMtll.  The  childieo  of  Tabtaxk  •*" 
limilyof  Nelhinim  who  returaid  wilh  J™** 
lEir.  ii.  43;  Keh.  vii.  46). 

Tlb'tatlt.  A  plnra  mentiooed  «ly  ■  J* 
%-ii.  22,  in  deecribiog  the  Sight  rf  tW  "*^ 
liuat  after  GidwiD'a  nig^t  attack.  He  M  * 
to  Belh-»hittah.  to  Zenrak.  lo  the  W»k  <*»• 
loeoolilioDTahbath.  BetlMUttafawyk(a«W 
^rhicb  lie*  aa  the  o«a  idaiB.MwMa/M'Wr 


i  Jeief  DiAy,  ' 


TABSAIj 

probable  scene  of  Gideon's  onslaught.  But  no  At- 
tempt seems  to  have  heen  made  to  identify  Tabbath, 
nor  does  any  name  resembling  it  appear  in  the 
boob  or  maps,  unless  it  be  TubukhaUFahil,  t.  e, 
"Tnrace  of  Fahil." 

Tab'eftL  The  son  of  Tabeal  was  apparently  an 
Ephiaimite  in  the  army  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Reroa- 
ttab,  or  a  Syrian  in  the  army  of  Rezin,  when  they 
vent  up  to  besiege  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
[Is.  rii.  6).  The  Aramaic  form  of  the  nxmie  fa- 
rours  the  latter  supposition. 

lUl'eeL  An  officer  of  the  Persian  government 
0  Samaria  in  the  ivign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  iv.  7). 
lis  name  appears  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Syiian. 
Ikbelliiil.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  16.)  [Tadeel.] 
Tftb'erah.  The  name  of  a  place  in  the  wilder- 
ess  of  Paian  (Num.  xi.  3 ;  Deut.  ix.  22).  It  has 
ot  been  identitied. 

lidMrillg.  The  obsolete  woixl  thus  used  in  the 
i.  V.  of  Nah.  ii.  7  requires  some  explanation.  The 
[ebrew  woi-d  connects  itself  with  toph,  **  a  tiin- 
nel.*'  The  A.  Y.  reproduces  the  original  idea, 
he  **  tabour"  or  *'  tabor"  was  a  musical  instru- 
lent  of  the  drum-type,  which  with  the  pipe  formed 
le  band  of  a  counby  village.  To  "  tabour,"  ac- 
»rdingly,  is  to  beat  with  loud  sti-okes  as  men  beat 
[Km  such  on  instrument. 

TlilMmMle.    The  description  of  the  Tabemade 

k1  its  materials  will  be  found  under  Temple. 

ere  it  remains  for  us  to  treat— (1)  of  the  word 

Ml  its  frynonjrms  ;  (2)  of  the  history  of  the  Tabei^- 

ide  itself;  (3)  of  ita  illation  to  the  religious  life 

'  I««el ;  (4)  of  the  theories  of  later  times  i^pect- 

g  it.— I.  The  Word  and  its  Synontfms,^{l,) 

be  first  word  used  (Ex.  xxv.  9)  is  Mishcdn:^ 

irdlibg.    It  connects  itself  with  the  Jewish,  though 

»t  Scriptural,  word  Shechinah,  ns  describing  tibe 

vriling-place    of  the  Divine  Glory.     It   is    not 

>plied  in  prose  to  the  common  dwellings  of  men, 

tt  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  speech  of  poetry 

'is.  Ixxxvii.  2 ;  CanU  i.  8).     (2.)  Another  woitl, 

twerer,  is  also  used,  more  connected  with  the 

•nuDon  life  of  men ;  dhel,  the  **  tent "  of  the 

ttriarchal  age  of  Abraham,  and  of  Jacob  (Gen. 

>  21,  &c.).     For  the  most  part,  as  needing  some- 

ing  to  raise  it,  it  is  used,  when  applied  to  the 

Civil  Tent,  with  some  distinguishing  epithet.    In 

«  passage  only  (1  K.  i.  39)  does  it  appear  with 

is  meaning  by  itself.     (3.)  Baith  is  applied  to 

»  Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Josh.  vi. 

*9  ix.  23;  Jndg.  xviii.  31,  xx.  18,  as  it  had  been, 

parently,  to  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen. 

Xiii.  17).    So  far  as  it  diffei-s  from  the  two  pre- 

^ng  words,  it  expresses  more  definitely  the  idea  of 

Sxed  settled  habitation.     (4.)  Kodesh,  Jiikddsh, 

K  holy,  consecrated  place,  and  therefore  applied, 

3Qitiiog  to  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  of  which 

B  Tabernacle  boi-e  witness,  somethnes  to  the  whole 

Ucture  (Ex.  xxv.  8 ;  Lev.  xii.  4),  sometimes  to 

^   court  into  which  none  but  the  priests  might 

t«r  (Lev.  iv.  6 ;  Nam.  iii.  38,  iv.  12),  sometimes 

the  innermost  sanctuary  of  all,  the  Holy  of 

'lies  (Lev.  iv.  6?).    (5.)  ffScdl,  as  meaning  the 

>t:ely  building,  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxix. 

19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to  the  Temple 

K.  xxiv.  13,  &c),  but  was  used  also  of  tlie  Ta« 

tiacle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  1.  9,  iii.  3)  and  Jerusalem 

»*  V.  7).    (6.)  The  two  woixis  (1)  and  (2)  re- 

Ve  a  new  meaning  in  combination  (a.)  with 

'^Sdt  and  (6.)  with  medutlu    To  understand  the 

1  meaning  of  the  distinctive  titles  thus  formed  is 

Con.  D.  B. 
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to  possess  tlie  key  to  the  significance  of  the  whole 
Tabernacle,  (a.)  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  is 
to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  locus  clas- 
sicus,  as  the  interpretation  of  all  .words  connected 
with  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxix.  42-46).  It  is  clear 
that  <*  congregation  "  is  inadequate.  Not  the  ga- 
thering of  the  worshippers  only,  but  the  meeting 
of  God  with  His  people,  to  commune  with  them,  to 
make  himself  known  to  tliem,  was  what  the  name 
embodied.  (7.)  The  other  compound  phi-ase,  (6.) 
is  rightly  rendered  **  the  tent  of  the  testimony " 
(Num.  ix.  15),  *'the  tabei-nacle  of  witness"  (Num. 
xvii.  7,  xviii.  2).  Jn  this  cose  the  tent  derives  its 
name  from  that  which  is  the  centi'e  of  its  holiness. 
The  two  tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  empha- 
tically the  testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxxi.  18). 
—II.  History, — (1.)  The  outward  history  of  the 
Tabernacle  begins  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  afla* 
the  first  great  group  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii.),  after 
the  covenant  with  the  people,  after  tlie  vision  of 
the  Divine  Glory  (xxiv.).  For  foity  days  and 
nights  Moses  is  in  the  mount.  There  rose  before 
him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with  previous 
associations,  yet  in  no  degi-ee  formed  out  of  them, 
the  "  pattern  "  of  the  Tabernacle.  He  is  directed 
in  his  choice  of  the  two  chief  artists,  Bezaleel  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  Aholiab  of  the  tribe  of  Don 
(xxxi.).  The  sin  of  the  golden  calf  apparently 
postpones  the  execution.  As  in  a  transition  period, 
the  whole  future  depending  on  the  penitence  of  the 
people,  on  the  inteix^essiou  of  their  leader,  a  teut  is 
pitched,  probably  that  of  Moses  himself,  outside  the 
camp,  to  be  provisionally  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting. 
Of  thb  provisional  Tabernacle  it  has  to  be  noticed, 
that  there  was  as  yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood. 
The  people  went  out  to  it  as  to  an  oracle  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  7).  (2.)  Another  outline  Law  was  however 
given ;  another  period  of  solitude,  like  the  first, 
followed.  The  work  could  now  be  resumed.  The 
people  oflered  the  necessary  materials  in  excess  of 
what  was  wanted  (Ex.  xxxvi.  5,  6).  Other  work- 
men (Ex.  xxxvi.  2)  and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxv. 
25)  placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Beza- 
leel and  Aholiab.  The  parts  were  completed  separ- 
ately, and  then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year 
from  the  Exodus,  the  Tabernacle  itself  was  erected 
and  the  ritual  appointed  for  it  b^un  (Ex.  xl.  2). 
(3.)  The  position  of  the  new  Tent  was  itself  signi- 
Hcant.  It  stood,  not,  like  the  provisional  Tabernacle, 
at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its  very  centre. 
The  Priests  on  the  cast,  the  other  three  families 
of  the  Levites  on  the  other  sides,  were  closest  in 
attendance,  the  '*  body-guard  "  of  the  Great  King. 
In  the  wider  square,  Judah,  &bulim,  issachar,  were 
on  the  east ;  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Benjamin,  on  the 
west;  the  less  conspicuous  tribes,  Dan,  Asher, 
Naphtoli,  on  the  north ;  Heuben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on 
the  south  side.  When  the  army  put  itself  in  order 
of  march,  the  position  of  the  Tabernacle,  carried  by 
the  Levites,  was  still  central,  the  tribes  of  the  east 
and  south  in  front,  those  of  the  north  and  west  in 
the  rear  (Num.  ii.).  (4.)  In  all  special  facts  con- 
nected with  the  Tabei*nacle,  the  original  thought 
i-eappears.  It  is  the  place  where  man  meets  with 
God.  (5.)  As  long  as  Oanaan  remained  uncon- 
quei^,  and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army, 
the  Tabernacle  was  probably  moved  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for  the  time, 
encamped;  and,  finally,  was  placed  at  Shiloh  (Josh, 
ix.  27,  xviii.  1).  The  reasons  of  the  choice  «cc«  ^"oK. 
given.    Paitly,  ^vbA^  \U  omlinX  Y^\X3ATi,\AsS^i 
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its  bclou'^ing  to  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephi-nim,  t inn  temples.  In  the  Adytum,  often  .it  l«':i>t,va.Nth? 
the  tribe  of  the  great  captain  of  th«;  b<«st,  may  !  santH^  Ark,  the  culminuting  point  of  holiu«Ls .xt- 
have  determined  the  pi-eference.  Tliere  it  cuntiuueid  j  taininj:  the  highe>t  ami  most  mTsteiious  srmboli, 
during  tlie  whole  period  of  the  Jud-4«-s.  There,  too,  winged  figures,  generally  like  tho&fl  of  the  cherulim. 
as  the  religion  of  I^racl  sunk  towards  the  level  of  theemblemsof  stability  and  life.  Here  were  outw.iri 
an  onjiastic  Heathenism,  troops  of  women  assembled,  jwints  of  resemblance.  Of  all  elements  of  E«:yptiin 
shameless  as  those  of  Midian,  woi*shipi>crs  of  Je-  I  w^oi^hip  this  was  one  which  could  be  traiiJf.Ti»l 
hovah,  and  concubines  of  His  priests  (1  Sam.  ii.  22V  ,  with  least  hazard,  with  most  gain.  No  one  cm\ 
((3.)  A  state  of  things  whit^  was  rapidly  assimil- 
ating the  woi-ship  of  Jehorali  to  tliat  of  Ashtaroth, 
or  Mylitta,  needed  to  be  broken  up.  The  Ark  of 
God  was  tiken  and  the  sanctuary  lost  its  glory : 
and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it  did  not  jieri^h,  never 
again  recovered  it  (1  S:im.  iv.  22).  It  probably 
betame  once  airain  a  moveable  wiuctuaiy,  less  ho- 
nourcil  ns  no  longer  J>o^se^sing  the  symbol  of  the 


think  that  the  Ark  itself  was  the  likcnea  ot  tit; 
Go<l  he  worshippeil.  Wht-n  we  ask  what  give  tk 
Ark  its  holiness,  we  are  Un\  on  at  once  to  the  inuiit 
tlift'erence,  the  great  gulf  between  the  two  system 
Tiiat  of  Egypt  was  predominantly  cosrukalf  str.rtijj 
from  the  pnnluctive  powere  of  nature.  That  4 
Israel  w^as  predominantly  ethical.  In  the  litptk 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  for  the  high-pri«t  s 


Divine  Presence,  yet  clicrished  by  the  priesthood, '  for  all  Isrjicl.  there  was  the  revelation  of  a  li^twa 


and  some  jortions,  at  least,  of  its  ritiial,  kept  up. 
P^or  atime  it  seems,  under  Sciul,  to  have  been  settled 
at  Nou  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-ti).  The  massacre  of  the 
priests  and  .the  flight  of  Abiathar  must,  however, 
have  robbed  it  yet  further  of  its  glory.  It  had 
before  lost  the  Ark.  It  now  lost  the  presence  of 
the  High-Priest,  and  with  it  the  oracular  cphotl, 
the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  xxiii. 
6).  What  change  of  fortune  then  followeti  we  do 
not  know.  In  some  way  or  other,  it  tbund  its  way 
to  Ciibeon  (I  Chr.  xvi.  ;)9).  The  capture  of  Jeru- 
balem  and  the  ej-ection  there  of  a  new  Tabernacle, 
with  the  ark,  of  which  the  old  had  l:>een  depiived 
(2  Si\m.  vi.  17  ;  1  Chr.  xv.  I),  left  it  little  more 
than  a  traditional,  historical  sanctity.  It  i-etained 
only  the  old  altar  of  burnt-oHI'erings  (1  Chr.  xxi. 
29).  The  divided  worship  continued  all  the  days 
of  David.  The  sanctity  of  lioth  places  was  recog- 
nis^^^  by  SOLOMON  on  his  accession  (IK.  iii.  15  ; 
2  Chi-on.  i.  :>!.     But  it  was  time  that  the  anomMy 


Wil!  re^piiring  righteousness  in  man.  An*l  ore 
the  Ark  was  the  Cupficreth  (Mkrct-seat,  h 
called  with  a  twofold  reference  to  the  roi>t-m'flaBj 
of  the  word.  It  catered  the  Ark.  It  w»  thf 
witness  of  a  mercy  cc/verinj  sins.  And  ore  tb 
Mercy-seat  wei-e  the  Cherltium,  leprodudi^  ii 
part  at  h-ast,  the  symbolism  of  the  gnat  BaSsi 
YiicQ<.  Kepi-esenting  as  they  did  the  manifold  po«w 
of  nature,  createtl  life  in  its  hi«;hest  fonn,  tbar 
over-shadowing  winjjs,  meeting  as  in  tokrt  ■ 
jwi-fect  haimony,  declaitxi  that  nature  a?  wdl  ■ 
man  found  its  highest  glory  in  subjectioa  tfii 
Divine  Law,  that  men  might  take  refuge  in  tta 
Oixler,  as  imder  the  shadow  of  the  wings  os  Gat 
The  material  not  less  than  the  forms,  in  the  HA 
of  Holies  was  signitii*ant.  The  acaciu  or  shiJro- 
wood,  least  liable,  of  woods  then  aooesible,  tixfrcif. 
might  well  represent  the  imj^rishableneas  of Diria 
Truth,  of  the  I^-xws  of  Duty.  Ark,  roercTr«i«. 
cherubim,  the  very  w.ills,  were  all  overiaid  ^ 


should  cease.  The  puri)ose  of  David  fulfilled  by  ,  gold,  the  noblest  of  all  metals,  the  MTnholofl^fc 
Solomon,  was  that  the  claims  of  both  should  merge  and  purity,  sun-light  itself  as  it  were.  Hud  ol 
in  the  higher  glor}*  of  the  Temple.— HI.  Kclitiun  embodied,  the  token  of  the  incomiptiWe,  o{' 4i 
to  Vic  religious  life  of  IsracL — (1.)  Whatever  con-  glory  of  a  great  king.  Dimensions  also  bai  tbcr 
nexiou  may  be  tmcetl  between  other  pai-ts  of  the  ,  meaning.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  feel  wn  ti* 
ritual  of  Israel  and  that  of  the  nations  with  which 
Israel  had  been  bruught  into  contact,  the  thought 
of  the  TabeiTiaclc  meets  us  as  entirely  new.     The 


It 


we  have  the  key  to  the  enigma,  there  can  be  te 

little  doubt  that  the  older  religious  !iptrtJii  of tk 

world  did  attach  a  mysterious  significwK*  to  «o 

house  of  (Jotl*' [Bi;tiiel]  of  the  Patriarchs  had    separate  number;  that  the   training  of  MwR* 

^..  *!..  I ..-:ii.„.  _r  -....._..  //>.„   — ::..   ^o     ^^i^j-^.^rds  thc  £ir  less  complete  initiatic*  otFV 

thagoi-as  in  the  sj-mbolism  of  Egypt,  roust  iu» 
mafle  that  transj)ni-ently  clear  to  him,  whidi  to» 
is  .ilmost  impenetrably  dark.  (4."^  Into  the  iMf 
tanctuary  neither  people  nor  tlie  priests  as  a  l"^ 
ever  entered.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  tbit  s 
which  everything  represented  light  and  lite  •■ 
left  in  utter  darkness,  in  profound  solitnde.   "W 


l>een  the  large  "  jiillar  of  stone"  (fien.  xxviii.  18, 
19),  bearing  recoixl  of  s<)me  high  spiritual  experi- 
ence, or  the  grove  which,  with  its  dim,  doubtful 
light,  attuned  the  souls  of  men  to  a  divine  awe 
((Jen.  xxi.  IJJ}.  A  sjici-ed  tent,  a  moving  liethel, 
was  the  fit  sanctuary  (i»r  a  peoph»  still  nomadic. 
It  was  capable  of  being  united  afterwanls,  as  it 
artually  came  to  be,  with  "  the  jjrove"  or  the  oldei 


nil/ns  i  .losh.  xxiv.  26).     (2.)  The  stnicture  of  the    only  in  Vie  year,  on  the  Day  OF  AtoxeWT. 


Talicrnacle  was  obviously  detei'mineil  by  a  complex 
niul  profoimd  symiwlism  ;  but  its  meaning  remains 
one  of  the  things  at  which  we  can  but  dimly  gue&s. 
.\o  interpietntion  is  given  in  the  I.aw  itself.'  That 
whic!h  meets  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
application  of  tlie  types  of  the  Tabernacle  to  the 
n^.y.Nteries  of  Redemption,  was  latent  till  those  mys- 
tei  ies  were  made  known.  And,  yet,  we  cannot  but 
lielii'vo  that,  as  each  portion  of  th<?  wonderful  oi-der 
rose  Wti.re  the  inward  eye  of  the  lawgiver,  it  must 
hiiv.;  embodied  distinctly  manifold  truths  which  he 
appi-elM-nded  hims«'lf,  and  sought  to  communicate 
to  oth<M*s. 


(3.)  The  thought  of  a  graduated  Ranc»- 
tity,  like  that  of  IW  owlet  cov\\\,  vVvfe  llolv  Place, 

tlie  Holy  of  Holies,  V\ad  \\a  cowiv\«ty«cc1,  o^xp^w  \\\A \)«A^ /w>v\, tosA  «^irit;  (2)  that  cooM  *«**  P** 
saiue  number  of  stn^,  ui  0[ie  *\,x>3lC\>it^  o'LY.^N'^\^<5iX««m^«.\*WQaA<»>x%«^\sB«  amysW'^* 


might  the  high-priest  euter.  The  stniK*  «>wj 
h.x«i,  however,  its  parallel  in  the  spiritml  fe 
Death  and  life,  light  and  darkness,  are  woodcwf 
united.  Only  through  death  can  we  tmlf  B* 
Onlv  by  jMissing  into  the  •*  thick  darkness  "i** 
God'  is  (Ex.  XX.  21 ;  1  K.  viii.  12)  «n  w  •{[ 
at  all  into  the  ••  light  inaccessible,-  in  whiA » 
dwells  everlastingly.  And  to  come  tbcpf^ 
blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  teaching  with  that  tW 
thc  mercy-seat,  with  incense,  the  srmbol  of  »**^ 
tion  (Lev.  xri.  12-14),  what  Hid  that  expre*  » 
the  truth,  (1)  that  man  must  draw  Beirto» 
righteous  God  with  no  lower  offerinf  than  the  pc« 
worship  of  the  heart,  with  the  living  sacrift*  » 
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er  working  beyond  iteelf,  in  proportion  to  iU 
ection,  to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins?  (5.) 
n  all  othei^  from  the  high-priest  at  all  other 
»,  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  shrouded  by  the 
>le  Veil,  bright  with  many  colours  and  strange 
IS,  eren  as  curtains  of  golden  tissue  wei-e  to  be 

hanging  before  the  Adytum  of  an  Egyptian 
pie,  a  stivige  contrast  often  to  tlie  bestial  form 
nd  them.  The  veil  itself  represented  the  infin- 
rariety,  the  woXviroiKtKos  ffwpia  of  the  Divine 
r  in  Creation  (£ph.  iii.  10).  And  thei-e  again 
e  seen  copied  upon  theTeil,the  mysterious  forms 
be  cherubim ;  how  many,  or  in  what  attitude, 
>f  what  size,  or  in  what  material,  we  are  not 
.  (6.)  The  outer  sanctuary  was  one  d^ree  less 
111  in  its  holiness  than  the  inner.  Silver,  the 
>  of  Human  Purity,  took  the  place  of  gold,  the 
i  of  the  Divine  Glory.  It  was  to  be  ti'odden 
f  by  the  priests,  as  by  men  who  lived  in  the 
letual  consciousness  of  the  nearness  of  God,  of 
mystery  behind  the  veil.  Barefooted  and  in 
oenta  of  white  linen,  like  the  priests  of  Isis,  they 
mplished  their  ministrations.  And  here,  too, 
e  were  other  emblems  of  Divine  realities.  With 
pening  to  admit  light  from  without,  it  was  illu- 
sd  only  by  the  golden  lamp  with  its  seven 
ts,  one  taller  than  the  otheiis,  as  the  Sabbath  is 
e  saci'ed  than  the  other  days  of  the  week,  never 
extinguished  together,  the  perpetual  symbol  of 
derived  gifts  of  wisdom  and  holiness  in  man, 
hing  their  mystical  perfection  when  they  shine 
Sod's  sanctuary  to  His -glory  (Ei.  xxv.  31,  xxvii. 
Zech.  iv.  1-14).  The  Shew-bread,  the 
ead  of  faces,"  of  the  Divine  Presence,  served  as 
ken  that,  though  there  was  no  form  or  likeness 
be  Gixlhead,  He  was  yet  there,  accepting  all 
ings,  recognising  in  particular  that  special  ofTer- 
which  represented  the  life  of  the  nation  at  once 
:ie  distinctness  of  its  tribes  and  in  its  unity  as  a 
tie.  The  meaning  of  the  Altar  of  Incense 
not  less  obvious.     The  cloud  of  fi-agiiuit  smoke 

the  natural,  almost  the  universal,  emblem  of 
heart's  adoration  (Ps^  cxli.  2).  Upon  that  altar 
'  strange  fire  "  was  to  be  kindled.  When  fresh 
Was  needed  it  was  to  be  txiken  from  the  Altar 
icRNT-OFFERiNG  in  the  outer  coui-t  (Lev.  ix. 
X.  1).  (7.)  Outside  the  tent,  but  still  within 
2>oosecrated  precincts,  was  the  Court,  fenced  in 
n  enclosure,  yet  open  to  all  the*  congregation  as 

as  to  the  I>evites,  those  only  excepted  who  were 
Ckxmially  unclean.  Here  therefoi'e  stood  the 
-AR  OP  Burnt-offerings,  at  which  Sacri- 
S8  in  all  their  varieties  were  offered  by  penitent 
^liankfiil  worshippers  (Ex.  xxvii.  1-8 ;  xxxviii. 
'-lie  brazen  Layer  at  which  those  worahippera 
^ed  themselves  before  they  sacririced,  the  priests 
«*«  they  entered  into  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  17- 
Here  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  ended. 
V.  Theories  of  later  times.  —  (I.)  It  is  not 
^■J>le  that  the  elaborate  svmbolism  of  such  a 
^tore  was  understood  by  the  rude  and  sensual 
titnde  that  came  out  of  Egypt.  Yet  it  was  not 
^csi,  was  perhaps  the  more  fitted,  on  that  ac- 
1^  to  be  an  instrument  for  the  education  of  the 
'le.  To  the  most  ignorant  and  debased  it  was 
s^tst  a  witneas  of  the  neaiiiess  of  the  Divine 
T-  It  met  the  craving  of  the  human  heart 
^  prompts  to  worship,  with  an  order  which  was 
%er  idolatrous  nor  impure.  More  thoughtful 
ta  were  led  inevitably  to  higher  truths,  li  the 
li,  *«  He  that  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim," 
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spoke  on  the  one  side  of  a  speciiil,  localised  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  Presence,  they  spoke  also  on 
the  other  of  that  Pretience,  as  in  the  heaven  of 
heavens,,  in  the  light  of  setting  suns,  in  the  blackness 
and  the  flashes  of  the  thunder-clouds.  (2.)  The 
thought  thus  uttered,  essentially  poetical  in  its  na- 
tuie,  had  its  fit  place  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  of 
Israel.  It  lost  its  beauty,  it  led  men  on  a  false 
track,  when  it  was  formalised  into  a  system.  At  a 
time  when  Judaism  and  Gi-eek  philosophy  were 
alike  effete,  when  a  feeble  physical  science,  which 
could  read  nothing  but  its  own  thoughts  in  the 
symbols  of  an  older  and  deeper  system,  was  after 
its  own  fashion  rationalising  the  mythology  of  ht^a- 
thenism,  there  were  found  Jewish  writers  willing 
to  apply  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  to  the 
Tabeiiiacle  and  its  order.  The  result  appeai-s  in 
Jospphus  and  in  Philo,  in  part  also  in  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origen.  (3.)  It  will  have  been 
clear  fi*om  all  that  has  been  said  that  the  Epistle  \o 
the  Hebrews  has  not  been  looked  on  ns  designed 
to  limit  our  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Tab^nacle,  and  that  there  is  conse- 
quently no  ground  for  adopting  the  system  of  inter- 
preters  who  can  see  in  it  nothing  but  an  aggiegat^ 
of  types  of  Christian  mysteries. 

Tabernacles,  the  Feast  of  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  "  the 
feast  of  ingathering  "),  the  thiiti  of  the  three  great 
festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  which  lasted  from  the 
15th  till  the  22nd  of  Tisri.  I.  The  following  are 
the  principal  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  refer 
to  it:  Exod.  xxiii.  16:  Lev.  xxiii.  34-36,  39-43; 
Num.  xxix.  12-38;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15,  xxxi.  10- 
13.  In  Neh.  viii.  there  is  an  account  of  the  ob- 
servance of  the  feast  by  Ezra.— II.  The  time  of  the 
festival  fell  in  the  autumn,  when  the  whole  of 
the  chief  fruits  of  the  git)und,  the  com,  the  wine, 
and  the  oil,  were  gathered  in  (Ex.  xxiii.  16 ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  39 ;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15).  Its  duration  was 
strictly  only  seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13;  Ez.  xlv. 
25).  But  it  was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  convoc- 
ation, distinguished  by  sacrifices  of  its  own,  which 
was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  eighth  day  (Lev. 
xxiii.  36 ;  Neh.  viii.  18).  During  the  seven  days 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  dwell  in  booths 
or  huts  formed  of  the  boughs  of  trees.  The  boughs 
were  of  the  olive,  palm,  pine,  myrtle,  and  other 
trees  with  thick  foliage  (Neh.  viii.  15,  16).  Ac- 
cording to  Rabbinical  traidition,  each  Israelite  used 
to  tie  the  branches  into  a  bunch,  to  be  carried  in  his 
hand,  to  which  the  name  liUdb  was  given.  The 
burnt-offerings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  wei-e  by 
far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  festival. 
Theie  were  offered  on  each  day  two  rams,  fourteen 
lambs,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering.  But  what  was 
most  peculiar  was  the  ari'angement  of  the  sacrifices 
of  bullocks,  in  all  amounting  to  seventy  (Num.^ 
xxix.  12-38).  The  eighth  day  was  a  day  of  holy 
convocation  of  peculiar  solemnity,  and,  with  the 
seventh  day  of  the  Passover,  and  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, was  designated  'Stsereth.  We  are  told  that 
on  the  morning  of  this  day  the  Hebraws  left  their 
huts  and  dismantled  them,  and  took  up  their  abode 
again  in  their  houses.  The  special  offerings  of  the 
day  were  a  bullock,  a  ram,  seven  lambs,  and  a  goat 
for  a  sin-offering  (Num.  xxix.  36,  38).  When  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a  Sabbatical  year,  por- 
tions of  the  Law  were  read  each  day  in  public,  to 
men,  women,  children,  and  %U«xi^xs  (^v\V.  -s^vkv. 
10-13).  We  find  Ex«i  T^sAm^  l\ve  \.tc«  ^wyvtv^ 
the  festival  *•  day  \>y  day,  irom  Xiaa  ftv«x  ^^  Xft  >iicvft 


n^tei'ed  the  Inimpfti  louiidfllt  and  he  umdal  the 
flnpe  of  the  altar.  At  tlie  top  af  thi>  wen  find 
two  lilver  liSFini  witli  (null  openlngt  at  the  bottom. 
Wine  WM  pouie'l  into  that  on  the  eattem  ilde,  and 
tlie  water  into  thM  on  t}i(  western  aide,  whence  it 
WM  comlnctBl  bj  |iipa  into  llie  Ceiioii.  In  the 
^voninf^i  lioth  men  nnd  women  assembled  in  the 
lAiiL't  of  Ihc  womrn,  eipreulj  to  hold  a  rejoicing 
fur  the  dmwing  ol  tlie  wulcr  of  Si\oaia.  At  tlie 
•.line  time  there  were  let  u|i  in  the  court  two  lollr 
■landa,  ench  tupportint;  Tour  p-eat  Istnpi.  These 
vtn  Iljihtcd  on  mdi  u>ght  of  the  fetivnl.  It  s|- 
ppnni  lo  licgniemllf  ndtnitlei)  that  the  wonl>  of  our 
SnTioiir  (Johnvii.  ;!7.  38)— ■*  If  any  man  Ihiitt, 
iH  him  come  nnio  me  and  drink.  He  thnt  be- 
liereth  on  me,  aa  the  Scriptun  halh  taid,  out  of  hit 
Lelijr  nhall  How  riven  of  liTin);  water" — were  aug- 
fieatwl  br  the  imnriitK  out  of  the  water  of  Siloaro. 
Itiit  it  in'rery  doul'tl'ul  whnt  it  mennt  by  "  the  Ul 
ilay,  that  great  dnjr  of  tbe  feast."  It  would  neem 
that  either  the  last  day  of  (he  fenat  itself,  that  is  the 
aennth,  or  the  last  day  of  the  re[i^auj<  olwervancea 

tnteiideil.  Dean  Alford  re.iHinnblj  supposes  that  the 
eit;hlh  da*  may  be  meant,  nod  that  the  referaiice  of 
our  I.ord  wai  to  an  ai'dinnry  and  well-known  ob- 
servance of  the  fesist,  though  it  wa>  not,  at  the  very 
time,  gunj;  on.  We  must  resort  to  some  auch  ei- 
planatton,  if  we  ailopt  the  notion  that  our  Lord'ji 
worf*  (John  Tiii.  13)— ■•  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world  "— nfei'  to  the  trreat  lamp!  of  the  fnlival.— 
IV.  There  an  toany  dimrtionn  glren  in  the  Hishnn 
fnr  the  dimenaiont  and  conitruetion  of  the  hntf . 
Tlwr  were  not  to  be  lower  than  ten  painu,  nor 
higher  than  twenty  cubils.  They  were  to  iland  by 
themielves,  and  not  to  rest  on  anyeiterml  au|iporl, 
nor  to  be  under  the  teller  of  a  Inr^r  building,  or 
of  ■  tnt.  They  wer«  not  to  be  covend  will)  skiw 
or  clolh  of  anv  kind,  but  only  with  bonglu,  or,  in 
pait,  with  i-eed  mate  or  lathi.  The  fumituie  of 
the  huts  was  to  be,  aecordios  to  most  authorities 
of  the  plainest  description.    It  is  said  that  the  altar 


umyofKgypt.     But  ni 


joiang  li 


Holy  Land.     Besides 
■  witness  fur  the  origin 

of  this  bWsing  wa*  the 
spot  of  the  national  won 
salem.  Hence  it  was  eri 
of  Tabernacle]  should  1 

Tein;rie<lK.viii.2.  65 
again,  nCttt  the  lebiiildi 
'Keh.Tiii.  l;<-l8),onJ. 
Qbaeua  wlien  he  had  d 
mtored  the  Temple  U 
(2  Mace  I.  5^). 

Tftbltha,  also  cnllnl 
male   diaciple   of  Joppa 

ii  Bpecilically  meolioned 
the  neighbouring  town  o 
which  the  discipls  at  Jo 
t«  the  Apostle,  bei:ging  1 
out  delay.  I'poii  his  i 
censed  already  pr^nied 
an  upper  chainber  wbe 
the  recijaeot)  and  the  toi 
the  example  of  our  Sari 
(Matt.ii.  25i  MariiT. 
forth,"  pniyed  fer  the  1 
oommaoded  Tabiiha  to 
Lnlieviii.  51).    She  op 

couch.  This  great  mira 
produced  an  eitraordina 

■^6-*2).  The  name  'of  ■ 
form  answering  to  tlie  I 
gaielle."  St.  Lake  givi 
-  '  -sleot  of  the  name. 
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it  Tillaee  ol'  DrbHrirb,  probiiblj  the  encient 
tenth  (Joih.  lii.  12),  though  it  can  be  made 
h  entire  ease  id  othfr  pUce«.     It  reqiiirea  three- 

»  top  of  Tuborconiiili  of  nn  irregular  pUtrDiiD, 
blueing  a  ciicuit  of  hair-on-hour'i  walk  and 
nmwHling  vide  views  of  the  labjacent  pliiia 
m  ti>d  to  fnd.  Tabot  don  not  occui-  ici  the  t>ev 
Bunmt.  hut  mnket  a  prominent  ligure  io  the 
1,  The  Ikwk  of  Jrxhun  (xix.  22)  mentions  it  a> 
'  boandary  between  Inachar  and  Zebulnn  (eee 
-.  12).  Bai-ak,  at  the  coinnuind  of  Deborah, 
cnbled  hia  foicea  on  Tal»r,  and  descended  thence 
til  "ten  Ihoiuand  men  afln-  him  "  into  the  plain, 
1  eanqnered  Sinein  on  the  banks  of  the  Kiahon 
3d;,  iv.  6-15).  The  bntheis  of  Gideon,  eub  of 
•on  '■  reiemblei)  the  children  of  a  king,"  were 
■Tdered  h(i^  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  Tjii. 
.  191.  Some  writeti,  afier  Herder  and  others, 
ink  that  Tabor  is  intended  when  it  is  raid  of 
•cW  and  Zebulnn  ta  Deut.  iiiiii.  19,  that 
^  shall  call  the  people  unto  the  moaatam  ; 
"•  Ihev  ihall  offer  lacrifices  of  righteoiisneM." 
'-  Kobin'wn  has  thus  described  the  ruins  which  are 
it  leen  at  present  on  the  summit  of  Tabor. 
All  around  the  top  are  the  foundations  of  a  thick 
ill  built  of  laige  ttoncs,  some  of  which  are  be- 
"(d,  showing  that  the  entire  wall  waa  perhaps 
'8>Dallr  of  that  character.  In  KTenil  part'  are 
'.■emains  of  lowers  and  baslioss.  The  chief  re- 
""*  are  upon  the  ledge  of  lodu  on  the  south  of 
'  little  basin,  uiil  etpeciBlly  tomtrds  ita  easteiu 
*;  here  are— in  indiacriminata  con  fusion— walls, 
*  aithes,  and  tbundatioii 


veil  a 

'  some  of  large  berelled  stones.  The  walls  and 
"^  of  a  fortress  »n  seen  here,  and  further  west 
*S  the  southern  blow,  of  which  one  tall  pointed 
^  of  a  Saracenic  galtwtjr  is  atill  f  budtag,  and 


hears  th    name  of  £d»  <  Ba.^ 

Wind.'  "     The  Latin  Christians  hav 

now  an  altai' 

here,  at  which  their  priests  fmrn  Ka. 

an  annual  mass.     The  Greek,  also 

avo  a  chnpel. 

where,  on  certain  festivals,  they  asi 

lemble  for  the 

■eligiouj 


s  tiansfigured  on  Tabor  pivrailed  eiten- 

ni;  the  early  Christians,  who  adopted 

legends  of  this  nature,  and  leappeois  olUn  still  in 

popular  religious  works.     It  is  impassible,  however, 

:quifsce  in  the  correctness  of  (his  opinion.     It 

be  proved  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  from 

'  history,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existed  on 

IT  from  very  early  times  down  ta  d.  C.  &3  or 

and,  as  Josephus   says  that  he  strengthened 

the  (brtiBcations  there,  about  *.  d.  HO,  it  is  roomily 

oertain  that  Tabor  mu>t  have  been  inhabited  during 

ning  period,   that  ia,  ia   the   days   of 

Christ.     Tabor,  therefon!,  could  not  have  been  the 

Mount  of  Ti  anttiguration ;  for  when  it  is  said  that 

Jesus  took  hisdiicipin  "  up  into  >  high  mountain 

apart,  and  was  tranaligiired  before  them"   (Malt. 

ivii.  1.2],  we  miist  understand  that  He  brought 

Talwr  is  menlioned  in  the  lisU  of  1  Chr.  vi.  as 

a  city  of  the  Merarite  Levites,  in  the  tribe  of  2e- 
butun  (ver.  TT).  The  list  of  the  towns  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  lis.)  contains  Uie  name  of  Ciiiat«Tii-TAIiOR 
(ver.  12).  It  is  therefore,  possible,  either  that 
Chitlolh -tabor  is  abbreviated  into  Tabor  by  the 
chronicler,  or  that  by  the  time  these  hiler  lists 
were  compiled,  the  Merarites  had  established  Ihem- 

Mount  Tnbor. 

blwr,    tta«   flaln   of.     It   has   been   already 

'pointed  out,  that  Ibin  i*  an  incorrect  tmnslation, 
ind  should  ba  the  Oak  of  Tabor.  It  ii  men- 
;ioned  In  1  Sam.  i.  3  wi\^,e&  oat  lA  'OtA  vi<s,ls  'w. 
he  kouiewiiil  jooratj  ot  SwjI  i»K\(»»»™»ii»t 


■ad  Iti  fittlagi  (Ex.  inri.  6,  11,  SS,  iixr.  11 
mri.  IS,  uiii.  33),  ind  appear*  to  indkite  th< 

Mull  hooki  bj  which  a  curtain  i)  iiupendcd  tt 
th«  ringi  from  which  it  hflnn  or  coincctcd  TFrti' 
cnlly,  u  in  th*  cue  of  the  Tell  of  the  Holy  of 
Uolin,  with  the  loap  oT  another  rnrtain. 

Tuli'mAnlta,  the.  "The  Tuhmnnile  thnt  nt 
In  the  KHt,"  chief  nuiong  Dnriifi  oiplaiiu  ('2  Satn. 
niii.  8),  is  in  I  Ctir.  xi.  1 1  called  "  Jaahobtam  no 
NachmDaitfv"  or,  ai  the  nar^n  gim  It,  "  toa  of 
HKhmoni."  Koinicott  hiw  (hown,  that  the  word* 
tnmslutwl  "  he  that  lat  in  the  s«nt,"  an  a  comip 
tioD  of  Joi'hobeam,  and  that  "  1h«  Tachinonilc  "  is 
aromiptionorthc'-HoorHschnioiii,"  which  wiu 
the  fiimilf  or  lomi  name  of  J.ishobeam.  Theiefon 
he  conuhiilei  "  Jniholmni  the  Hachmonite  "  to  hut 
been  the  true  reading. 

TtdMOI,  cnllfd  "Tiiilnior  in  thi>  wildemnn 
(2  Chr.  viii.  4),  Th-m  i)  ro  rrtuoiuiblf  doubt  Iha 
thiH  city,  nid  to  haw  been  huilt  hv  Solomon,  i»  tli 
Bdle  u  the  one  linown  to  Ihe  Gmlia  aud  Homni 
and  to  modeni  Europe  by  the  name,  iu  nme  forr 
or  other,  of  Pnlmjira.  The  id«itilj  of  the  tw 
dtio  raulti  froiD  the  fallowing  cii-cumxtauni 
!>t.  The  UD1C  cily  ii  ipeciaily  mentioned  by  Jo. 
■tphui  (Ant.  riii.  6,  §1)  M  \mmg  in  hi>  time  the 
Dim*  of  Tminior  among  the  STrinna,  and  PiUinyni 
amoni;  the  Gitekai  and  in  hia  I  '  - 
the  Old  Teitanimt,  Jprome  trai 


Ihe  Chronicle*,  there  i*  ■ 
KiDgi  (1  K.  n.  IS)  in 
moi^inal  rtuding  (i>ri),  I 
likewi 


Et« 

r,  but  1 


are  in  PalntiDe  (Geier,  Be 
ii>  eniil  of  Tamar  that  it  w 
tA*  land,"  and  aa,  in  Eiel 
ttoD  of  the  Holy  Land,  tb> 
M  one  of  the  boiilen  i^thi 
ilrii.  19),  where,  ai  it  no 
it  ii  prohohlF  Ihat  Ihe  aull 

the  marginal  reading  of"  ' 
Ihe  jmnge  in  the  Chronil 
*  '  "      ilutally  mf 


original  panagt  in  the  Boo 
incDnecllywHtt«i"Tadn! 
On  thia  hvpotlieiii  there* 
cirrle  ofT^i.takn;  and  tl 

Ihe  foundation  of  Pdmyi 
pui«ly  imaginarj.  Thia 
Mrily  incorrect  or  minB» 
tuAKient  reamn*  for  ada| 
nowhere  rlae  meiiliooed  in 


TAHAN 

of  place  to  enter  into  a  long,  detailed  history 
the  pi'esent  occasion.  The  following  lead- 
8,  however,  may  be  mentioneil.  The  first 
of  antiquity  who  mentions  Palmym  is  Pliny 
ier.  Ai^erwards  it  was  mentioned  by  Appian 
exion  with  a  design  of  Mark  Antony  to  let 
airy  plunder  it.  In  the  second  century  a.d. 
IS  to  liave  been  beautified  by  the  Emperor 
n.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
;  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Cai'acalla 
17  A.D.),  and  i^eceived  the  jus  Italicum. 
uently,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienns,  the  Roman 
invested  Odenathus,  a  senator  of  Palmyra, 
ye  regal  dignity,  on  account  of  his  senrices  in 
ig  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  On  the  assassina- 
Odenathus,  his  celebrated  wife  2^obia  seems 
e  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra 
independent  monarehy ;  and,  in  pi-osecution 
object,  she,  for  a  while,  successfully  resisted 
nan  ai-ms.  She  was  at  length  defeated  and 
aptire  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  (A.D.  273), 
it  a  Roman  gniTison  in  Palmyra,  This  gai** 
vas  massacred  in  a  revolt;  and  Aardfian 
xi  the  city  by  the  execution  not  only  of  those 
ere  taken  in  arms,  but  likewise  of  common 
.s,  of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  From 
ow  Palmyra  never  recovered,  though  there 
ofs  of  its  having  continned  to  be  inhabited 
le  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
An.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi. 
n  I  Chr.  vii.  25  he  appears  as  the  son  ofTelah. 
juiitei,  the.  The  descendants  of  the  pre- 
(Num.  xxvi.  35). 

lAth.  1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
I  and  Heman  (1  Chr.  vi.  24,  37  [9,  22]).— 
oi-ding  to  the  present  text,  son  of  Bered,  and 
randson  of  Ephraim  (1  Ch**.  vii.  20).  Bur- 
I,  however,  identifies  Tahath  with  Tahan, 
1  of  Ephmim.— 3.  Grandson  of  the  preoed- 
the  text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vii.  20).  But 
£:ton  considers  him  as  a  son  of  Ephraim. 
uith.  'The  name  of  a  de^rt-stati(»i  of  the 
es  between  Makheloth  and  Tarah  (Num. 
26).  The  site  has- not  been  identified, 
'paiilief,  Tehaph'nehes,  Tahap'anef.  A 
f  E^iypt,  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
ts  Jeremiah  and  Ezekicl.  The  name  is  evid- 
£fi^yptian,  and  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
an  queen  Tahpenes.  The  Coptic  name  of 
ace,  Taphnas,  is  clearly  derived  from  the 
form.  Tahponhes  was  evidently  a  town  of 
Egypt  neai*  or  on  the  eastern  border.  WhAi 
iQ  aiMi  the  other  captains  went  into  Egypt 
came  to  Tahpanhes"  (Jej\  xliii.  7).  The 
in  Jeremiah's  time  remained  here  (Jer.  xliv. 
was  an  impoi-tant  town,  being  twice  roen- 
by  the  latter  prophet  with  Noph  or  Memphis 
,  xlvi.  14).  Here  stood  a  house  of  Pharaoh- 
1  before  which  Jeremiah  hid  great  stones 
8-10).  It  is  mentioned  with  **  Ramesse  and 
»  land  of  Gesen "  in  Jud.  i.  9.  Herodotus 
lis  place  Daphnae  of  Pelusium.  In  the  Iti' 
'  6/  AnUminus  this  town,  called  Dafno,  is 
16  Roman  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Pelu- 
This  position  seems  to  agree  with  that  of 
fenneh,  which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  sup- 

0  mark  the  site  of  Daphnae.    Can  the  name 
jreek  origin?    No  satisthctory  Egyptian ety- 

1  has  been  suggested. 

'penef ,  a  proper  name  of  an  Egyptian  queen, 
IS  wife  of  the  Phai-aoh  who  received  Hadad 
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the  Edomite,  and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  mar- 
riage (1  K.  xi.  18-20).  In  the  LXX,  the  latter  is 
called  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the 
addition  to  ch.  xii.  Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to 
have  given  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his 
wife,  to  Jeroboam.  It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the 
eailier  statement  ai-e  in-econcileable.  There  is  there- 
fore but  one  Tahpcnes  or  Thekemina.  No  name 
that  has  any  near  resemblance  to  either  Tahi)enes 
or  Thekemina  has  yet  been  found  among  tho^e  of 
the  period. 

Tahn's.  Son  of  Micah,  and  grandson  of  Mephi- 
bosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  41). 

Tali'tim  Hod'ihi,  the  Land  ol  One  of  the 
places  visited  by  Joab  during  his  censys  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  It  occurs  betwew  Gilead  and  Dan-jaan 
(2  Sum.  xxiv.  6).  The  name  has  puzzled  all  the 
interpreters.  The  old  versions  throw  no  light 
upon  it. 

Talent,  the  greatest  weight  of  the  Hebi-ews. 
[Weights]. 

Tali'tha  en'mL  Two  Syiiac  words  (Mark  v,  41), 
signifying  "  Damsel,  arise." 

Talma'L  1.  One  of  the  thi^ee  sons  of  ''the 
Anak,"  who  wera  slain  by  the  men  of  Jadah  (Num. 
xiii.  22;  Josh.  xv.  14;'judg.  i.  10).— 8.  Son  of 
Ammihud,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37 ; 
1  Chr.  iii.  2).  He  was  probably  a  petty  chieftain 
dependent  on  David. 

Tal'mon.  The  head  of  a  fiimily  of  doorkeepers 
in  the  Temple,  **  the  porters  for  the  camps  of  the 
sons  of  Levi  **  (1  Chr.  ix.  17 ;  Neh.  xi.  19).  Some 
of  his  descendants  returned  with  Zeiiibbabd  (Ezr. 
ii.  42 ;  Neh.  vii.  45),  and  were  employed  in  their 
hereditary  oflice  in  the  days  of  Nefaemiah  and  Ezra 
(Neh.  xii.  25). 

Ttd'aas.    Elasah  (1  Esd.  ix.  22), 

Ta'mah.  The  children  of  Tamah,  or  Thamah 
(Ezr.  ii,  53),  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
tumed  with  Zenibbabel  (Neh.  vii.  55). 

Ta^nar.  The  name  of  three  women  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  Israel.«>L  The  wife  successively 
of  the  two  sons  of  Judah,  Er  and  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
6-.'}0).  Her  importance  in  the  sacred  narrative 
depends  on  the  great  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  lineage 
of  Judah.  It  seemed  as  if  the  family  were  on  the 
point  of  extinction.  Er  and  Onan  liad  successively 
perished  suddenly.  Judah*s  wife  Bathshuah  died ; 
and  there  only  remained  a  child  Shelah,  whom 
Judah  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  dangerous 
union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tanuir,  lest  he  should 
meet  with  the  same  fkte  as  his  brothers.  Accord- 
ingly she  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  en- 
trapping the  father  himself  into  the  union  which 
he  feared  for  his  son.  He  took  her  for  one  of  the 
unfortunate  women  who  were  consecrated  to  the  im- 
pure rites  of  the  Canaanite  wonhip.  He  promised 
her,  as  the  price  of  his  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the 
flocks  to  which  he  was  going,  and  lefl  as  his  pledge 
his  ornaments  and  his  rtaff.  The  kid  he  sent  back 
by  his  shepherd  (LXX.),  Hirah  of  Adullam.  The 
woman  could  nowhere  be  found.  Months  after- 
wards it  was  discovered  to  be  his  own  daughter-in- 
law  Tamar.  She  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive, 
and  was  only  saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the 
pledges  which  Judah  had  left,  that  her  seducer 
was  no  less  than  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  The 
fruits  of  this  intercourse  were  twins,  Pharez  and 
Zarah,  and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line  was 
continued.-— 8.  Daughter  of  David  and  MiuidvaK 
the  Gcshurite  princess,  vodi  ^i)h^QA  n.'^cc  oil  ^X«a\^t^ 


LiUble  akf.  She  csmc  to  hii  houH,  took  the 
dough  Bod  knrwlA]  iti  uid  then  in  hu  pmenu 
lintwiHl  it  a  Kcond  time  iota  thl  form  of  oikn. 
Sh«  Ihni  took  the  ]xin,  id  vhich  they  had  been 
kiked,  nnd  pniirol  them  nil  nut  in  ■  hrap  before 


edberto 


He 


mipliihnl 


inlhm;  of  inch  n  crime  "  in  lirati,"  impljing  the 
lolXier  ilnndnrd  of  momli  that  prenilej,  u  com- 
paKil  with  other  tountrlei  at  tlint  time ;  sod,  K- 
condlj,  the  be1i«f  that  even  this  ilandHil  might  be 
orerUnne  Inwfullj  bj-  roval  nuthoritj — "  Spmk  to 
the  king,  for  he  will  nut  withhold  nx  rrom  tbee." 
Thebnttnl  haired  of  Amnnii  succeeding  to  his  brutnl 
pnuion,  and  the  indipintlon  of  Tamiir  at  hii  biir» 
bni-Diis  iiiiolt,  evei]  *ur]in»iii£  her  indij;nition  at  his 
'  '  outnu;«,  at  pithrticilljr  noil  gnphioliy 


The 


y  of  Tan 


:  inlerert  of  revealing  to  us  the  interior  of  (he 
iVTal  hoiiwhobl  liejond  that  of  any  other  inddent  ol 
thou  tinio.  (1 .)  The  ettabiishments  of  the  prinon. 
f2.)  Th«  sintididtj  of  tbe  rufnl  emploTmeoU. 
(3.)  Thedressof  theprinceMei.  (1.)  The  relatioa 
of  the  king  to  th«  princfi  and  to  tha  hi<ir,~-I. 
Ihughter  of  Abanloiu  (3  i^am.  uv.  1).  She  ulti- 
mntelr,  br  her  mniria^  with  Uriah  ofGilwah,  be- 
oime  the  mother  of  .Vaachab,  the  future  qaeen  of 
Ju.lnh,  or  wife  of  A^jah  ( 1  K.  ir.  S). 

Tk'mir.  A  spot  on  the  •niitb-eutem  Irontier  of 
Judah,  nuneil  in  Kzek.  ilrii.  19,  ilvjir. -ja  onir, 
eiideiitljr  called  from  n  pnlm-trw.  If  not  Iluiaim 
Tanurr,  the  olil  nnme  of  Kiigedi,  it  maj  be  ii  place 
cnlleil  Ti'unnr  in  the  Onomatiiani  ("Huusun 
'I'amiir"),  n  day's  joiimey  south  of  Hebron. 

Tun'mn.  Propnlj  "  the  Tnmtnui,"  the  sitiL-le 
iodicnling  thnt  at  some  linie  or  other  the  word  hjul 
been  regarded  as  an  appellnliFe.  In  the  tilth  jtnr 
of  the  captitily  of  Jehoinchin,  in  the  aixth  numth 
njid  on  the  irflh  day  of  tbe  mouth,  the  pmpliet 


i.  14.  ai 


it  in 


fonook  her  kingdon 
a  fortress  of  the  I* 
she  mnte  all  Ihe  ' 


Unlthi 

died  iu  the  city  of  Aph> 
bvried."  We  hare  here 
le);end  of  Adonie  repioduc 

nicnl  commentator,  llabb 
has  the  following  note  on 
"  An  image  which  the  •> 
inside,  and  its  eve*  were  < 
bj  I'enson  of  the  hent  of  Ihl 
as  ifit  wept ;  nml  ther  (tbt 
fororfeiing).  Tamiuux  is 
ing."  In  the  12th  i-entni 
ben  Abi'uham  Poivhon  has 
tioos  upon  Tauimui.  "I 
reptile  which  they  make  n 
water  it  collected  in  it  nn<l 


lheMonhyebuchimofl.Iii 
Hoshi'h  barMaimon.  of  bin 

alrous  books,  that  theie  vm 

Med  to  a  catain  ting  n 
<ei-re  the  teven  pinnets  und 
:hnt  king  put  him  to  a  i 
light  of  hii  death  there  we 
ihe  images  fjtira  the  ecd^  o 
if  Babel,  to  the  goMen  imi 
if  the  Btm.  Now  this  inu^ 
henren  and  earlh,  and  it  I 
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Acchns.  That  Tammuz  was  the  Egyptian  Osins, 
id  that  his  worship  was  introdaced  to  Jerasalem 
rom  Egypt,  was  held  by  Calvin,  Piscator,  Junius, 
.eusden,  and  PfeitTer.  The  slight  hint  given  by 
he  prophet  of  the  nature  of  the  worship  and  wor- 
hippera  of  Tammuz  has  been  sufficient  to  connect 
htm  with  the  yearly  mouraing  for  Adonis  by  the 
*'jtvxa  damsels.  Beyond  this  we  ran  attach  no 
npecial  weight  to  the  explauaUon  of  Jerome.  It  is 
I  conjecture  and  nothing  more,  and  does  not  appear 
to  repi^esent  any  tradition.  All  that  can  be  said 
tlieret'ore  is,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  Tammuz 
may  be  a  name  of  Adonis  the  sun-god,  but  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  it.  The  town  of  Byblos 
ia  Phoenicia  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Adonis- 
wonl)ip.  The  feast  in  his  honour  was  celebrated 
«ch  year  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  on  the  Leba- 
UMi,  with  rites  partly  soiTOwful,  partly  joyful. 
The  Emperor  Julian  was  present  at  Antioch  when 
tile  Kime  festival  was  held  (A mm.  Marc  xxii. 
9,  §13).  It  lasted  seven  days,  and  began  with  the 
tlifappearanoc  of  Adonis.  Then  followed  the  seaixjh 
made  hy  the  women  after  him.  His  body  was  re- 
prpteiited  by  a  wooden  image  placed  in  the  so-called 
**  gardens  ot  Adonis/'  which  were  earthenware  vessels 
filled  with  mould,  and  planted  with  wheat,  barley, 
lettuce,  and  fennel.  In  one  of  these  gardens  Adonis 
was  t'ound  again.  The  Bnding-again  was  the  com- 
nnoement  of  a  wake,  accompanied  by  all  the 
Vflges  which  in  the  I'^ist  attend  such  a  ceremony, 
cuttinc;  the  breast  with  knives  (Jer.  xvi.  6),  and 
phjiuj;  on  pipes  (romp.  l^Iatt.  ix.  23).  The  image 
^  Adonis  was  then  washed  and  anointed  with 
ipices,  pLiced  in  a  coffin  on  a  bier,  and  the  wound 
■Bade  by  the  boar  was  shown  on  the  Agure.  The 
i>eople  sat  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  with  their 
■lothes  rent  (oomp.  Ep,  of  Jer,  31,  32),  and  the 
^omen  howled  and  cried  aloud.  The  whole  termin- 
ted  with  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and  the  burial  of 
ie  figure  of  AdonLs  The  identiKcation  of  Tam- 
inz  with  an  idolatrous  prophet,  which  has  already 
!en  given  in  a  quotation  from  Maimonides,  who 
mseif  quotes  from  the  AgricidUtre  of  the  Na- 
rtheans,  has  been  recently  i-evived  by  Prof.  Chwol- 
n  of  St.  Petersbu)-g.  The  old  Babylonian  book 
ns  written,  he  maintains,  by  one  QQt'dmi,  towards 
e  end  of  the  14th  century  B.C.,  and  was  trans- 
kal  into  Arabic  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Chal- 
ana,  whose  name  was  Ibn  Washiyyah.  Qiit'Aml 
la  the  same  story  of  the  prophet  Tammuz  as  has 
Tady  been  given  in  the  quotation  from  Kimchi. 

the  Taj-gum  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  viii.  .5,  **  the 
ith  month"  is  translated  "  the  month  Tnmniuz.*' 
Ta'nAOh.  A  slight  variation  of  the  name  Ta* 
YACH  (Josh.  xzi.  25). 

Xaaha'meth.    The  father  of  Seraiah  in  the  time 
Gwlaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8). 
Tani«i  Jud.  i.  10.    [Zoan.] 
Ta'phath.    The  daughter  of  Solomon,  who  was 
»rii«i  to  Ben-Abinadab  (IK.  iv.  11). 
Ta'phon.     One  of  the  cities  in  Judaea  fortified 

Bocchides  (I  Mace  ix.  50).  It  is  pviibnbly  the 
sth-Tappuah  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Tappii'fth*  1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  district 
the  Shefelah,  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  It  was 
I  doubt  situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun- 
JDS  of  the  N.W.  portion  of  J  udid),  about  12  miles 
.  of  Jerusalem.— 8.  A  place  on  the  boundary  of 
e  "children  of  Joseph"  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  8). 
I  full  name  was  probably  En-tappunh  (xvii.  7). 
natural  to  look  for  it  somewhere  to  the 


1  he  same  as  Tahi-ea,  the  son  of  Micah 
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S.W.  of  2^dblu8f  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wadu 
Falaik, 

Tappu'ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  43).  It  is  doubtless  the 
same  as  Brth-Tappoah. 

Tappu'ali,  the  Land  ol  A  district  named  in 
the  specification  of  the  boundary  between  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  8).  The  name  has  not  yet 
been  met  with  at  all  in  the  central  district  of  Palestine. 

Ta'rah.  A  desert-station  of  the  Israelites  between 
Tahath  and  Mithcah  (Num.  xzxiii.  27). 

Tar'alah.  One  of  the  towus  in  the  allotment 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27), 

Tara'a. 
(1  Chr.  viii.  35). 

Tarea.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  iiC^via 
of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii.  25)  denote  the  weed 
called  **  darnel  **  {LoHum  temiUentum).  The  word 
used  by  the  Evangelist  is  an  Oriental,  and  not  n 
Greek  tei-m.  The  darnel  before  it  comes  into  ear 
in  very  similar  in  appearance  to  wheat ;  hence  the 
command  that  the  zizania  should  be  left  to  the 
harvest,  lest  while  men  plucked  up  the  tares  *'  they 
should  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.'*  Dr. 
Stanley,  however,  speaks  of  women  and  children 
picking  up  fi-om  the  wheat  in  the  corn-fields  of  Sa- 
maria the  tall  green  stalks,  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
zutpdn,  "  These  stailks,'*  he  continues,  "  if  sown 
designedly  throughout  the  fields,  woidd  be  inse- 
parable from  tlie  wheat,  from  which,  even  when 
growing  naturally  and  by  chance,  they  are  at  fiist 
bight  hardly  distinguishable."  The  grain-growers  in 
Palestine  believe  that  the  xutcdn  is  merely  a  de- 
generate wheat ;  that  in  wet  seasons  the  wheat  tui-ns 
to  tares. 

TUrgmna.    [Versions,  Chaldee.] 

Tarpalitaa,  the.  A  race  of  colonists  who  were 
}>lxuited  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  after  the  captivity 
of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  (Ezr.  iv.  9^. 
They  have  not  been  identified  with  any  cei-tniuty. 

Tiur'ahiah.  1.  Probably  Tartessus.  A  city  and 
emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
The  etymology  is  uncertain.  With  three  excep- 
tions in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  the  following  are 
refei-ences  to  all  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  «rord  **  Tarshish "  occura 
(Jon.  i.  3,  iv.  2 ;  Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7 ;  Is.  ii. 
16,  xxiii.  1,  6,  10,  14.  Ix.  9,  Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  x.  9; 
Ez.  xxvii.  12,  25,  xxxviii.  13;  1  K.  z.  22,  xxii. 
48  [49]  ;  P».  xlviii.  8,  Ixvii.  10).  On  a  review  of 
these  passages,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  them 
furnishes  direct  proof  that  Tanhish  and  TartessuH 
were  the  same  cities.  But  their  klentity  ts  renderett 
highly  probable  by  the- following  circumstances. 
Ist.  There  is  a  very  close  amilarity  of  name  between 
them,  Tartessus  being  merely  Tarshish  in  the  Ara- 
maic form.  2ndly.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
special  relation  between  Tarshish  and  Tyre,  as  there 
was  at  one  time  between  Tartessus  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians. 3rdly.  The  articles  which  Tarshish  is  stated 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  12)  to  have  supplied 
to  Tyi*e,  are  precisely  such  as  we  know  through 
ckissical  writers  to  have  been  productions  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  In  regard  to  tin,  the  trade  of 
Tai'shish  in  this  metal  is  peculiarly  significant,  and 
taken  in  conjunction  with  similarity  of  name  and 
other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  is  reason- 
ably conclusive  as  to  its  identity  with  Tartessus. 
for  even  now  the  countries  in  Europe,  or  on  the 
shores  of  tlie  Mediteiranean  Sea  where  IvclV&K^vvtA 
ai-e  very  few  •,  and  m  Y«X«Ttoi»  \o  wcksaiwvX.  Vvw«**  v^. 


tno^Dt  bamlaUoD  of  tin  Pcnlatciich,  tbg  Htbni 
word  Vm  H  clodT  tbllowed  u  it  oonld  ba  i 
Gntk,  tin  Septiueint  tiuditsn  of  lakh  u< 
Enkicl  tnuUt«  at  wonl  bj  *■  Cuthi^ "  an 
"tlie  CullMginiMM"  (li.  iiiii.  1,  10,  14;  Ei 
nvii.  18,  iiiriii.  13);  and  in  the  TiUf:nm  of  the 
Book  of  Kiiq^  and  of  Jatminh,  it  i«  tnni'  '  ' 
"Afrita"  (1  K.  iiii.  48;  Jer.  x.  9).  Ii 
pan^  of  the  Septuo^nt  (U.  ii.  ^6\  and  in  otlien 
tif  the  TtTgum,  the  word  ii  tmiulnttd  tea ;  which 
receives  >pp(ireiitl]i  nme  eoiinlenniiL-e  from  Jerome, 
m  n  note  on  li.  ii.  10,  whftem  he  ilntu  that  the 
Hebi«wi  beJiere  that  Thanii  i>  the  luunc  of  the  cm 
in  tlieir  ova  lauguflge.  Aoi  Joephiu,  milled, 
appnieDtlT,  by  the  SFptu*Eiiit  trandatioa  of  the 
INailnleuih,  which  he  mipiiilci  [Mtted,  refurdnl 
Thnnii  u  Tnnu*  in  Cilicin.  In  the  DhnDce  or 
potitiTf  proof,  we  niiiy  ncquiesce  in  the  ilalfmcnt 
«f  .>«tnbo,  that  the  rivet-  Baetii  (now  the  Goadal- 
qiiivir)  wa»  fbrmerlj  cnlleil  Tarteniu,  that  the  citj 
Tartewiu  wu  niluiiteH  between  the  two  umi  bf 
which  the  river  Howe-i  into  tlie  •«,  and  thut  the 
adjoinintc  coiinlrf  w*a  inDei]  Tsrtnaii.  Bvl  there 
were  two  other  citits  which  Hme  deoned  to 
been  TarUuiu;  one,  Gadir,  or  Gadin  (Caiiz\  and 
the  other,  CaiMa.  in  the  htj  of  Gibmltar.-^'  Il 
the  Booli  of  ChrDaiclu   i>  to   be  fnltowni.  thero 


n  T.r.hi.h, 


■iblf 


e  Tanhish  of 
the  louth  of  ajma.  Tbiu,  with  regard  to  the  ahlpi 
of  Taiihiih,  which  Jdirxhaphat  cnund  to  be  ou- 
■trurted  at  Eiion  Geber  oa  the  Aelasitic  Gulf  of 
ihc  Red  ^ea  (1  K.  ixii.  4S),  it  ia  aid  in  the  Chio- 
niclca  (3  Chr.  a.  Oe,  that  thtj-  were  mode  1o  |tii 
to  Tanhioh ;  oud  in  like  manner  the  ntvj  of  ihifH 
which ISolomon  had  pi-eviouily  made  in  Vxioa  Geber 
(1  K.  Ii.  2tj),  il  laid  In  the  Chroniclea  (!J  Chr.  ii. 
21)  to  hare  gone  to  Tnnhiih  with  the  irmnti  of 
Hiram.  It  in  Dot  to  be  luppDwd  that  the  author 
of  thcH  paaagea  in  the  Chroniclo  CDDtempIated  a 
royags  to  TanfaiUi  in  the  louth  of  Spain  by  goirj! 
rauDd  what  hai  linoe  been  tailed  the  Cape  of  Good 


the  irory  and  the  apea  i 
imported  fi-om  Africa ;  bu 

only  tWQ  (peciee  known;  I 
and  iilands  of  ludia:  hi 
peacock  nenu  to  etclude  tl 
baring  been  to  Alrica.  ' 
from  the  importatiiii]  of 
the  Hebrew  name  for  t)i 
Neither  of  theae  name* 
Sbemitic,  ori^n  ;  and  eac 
the  Hebrew  word  lor  ape 


brew,  but  ii  akin  to  toia  i 
which  it  is  likewise  capal 
onlj  to  be  added,  that  the 
tor  delerminiug  what  we 
the  Indian  lalaiidi  which 
of  Hiram  and  Solomon. 
made  a  loj^tioti  of  Po 
But  howerer  reuKHiable  t) 
can  oniT  be  receiTed  a>  a  ( 
Tmr'ini.  The  chief  to* 
city"  in  other  reiptcti,  I 
M  the  birthplace  ajjd  tv}j 
Paul  (Acta  ii.  II,  ui.  39 
flouriihing  pei-iod  of  U  reel 
some  contiderable  conseqm 
i-onqunti  had  iwept  tbi) 
kingdom  waa  ntibUahed  a 
belonged  to  that  kingdom, 
under  the  Ptolemiea.    In  I 


nhndi 


I  name  changed 
fteecity."    It  i 


tuat«d  in  a  wild  and  fer 
leCydnui.  Mo  mini  of 
nv'tak.    One  of  the 


TATNAI 

re  hiiTe  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  but  a  title  or 
itlicial  desipaation,  like  Pharaoh  or  Surenn.  The 
Assyrian  Tartan  is  a  general,  or  ooromander-iu- 
Aief. 

Tatnal,  Satrap  of  the  province  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Kzr.  v. 
3,  6,  vi.  6,  13).  The  name  is  thought  to  be 
Persian. 
Ttyernf,  fhe  three.  [Three  Tavebns.] 
Taxes.  I.  Under  the  Judges,  according  to  the 
theocratic  goTemment  contemplated  by  the  law, 
the  only  payments  incumbent  upon  the  people  as  of 
pemuuient  obligation  were  the  Tithes,  the  First 
Fkuits,  the  KEDEMPTiON-iiONET  of  the  first- 
bora,  and  other  offerings  as  belonging  to  special 
ecotoions.  The  paymeut  by  each  Israelite  of  the 
kilf^bdcel  as  *'  atonement-money,'*  for  the  service 
«f  the  tabernacle,  on  taking  the  census  of  the  })eople 
(Ex.  nx.  13),  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
dtaraeter  of  a  recurring  tax,  but  to  have  been 
supplementary  to  the  fi*ee-w ill-offerings  of  Ex. 
xxT.  1-7,  levied  for  the  one  purpose  of  tlie  con- 
ktroctkn  of  the  saci-ed  tent.  In  later  times, 
indeed,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  there  was 
sa  annual  payment  for  maintaining  the  fabric  and 
Krrices  of  the  Temple;  but  the  fuct  that  this 
begins  by  the  voluntary  compact  to  pay  <»ie-thii-d 
«f  a  shekel  (Neh.  x.  32)  shows  that  till  then  thej-e 
VM  no  such  payment  I'eoognised  as  necessary.  A 
little  later  the  third  became  a  half,  and  under  the 
Bune  of  the  didrtuAma  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  paid 
by  erery  Jew,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he 
Bd^t  be  living.— II.  The  kir^om,  with  its  cen- 
tndised  government  and  greater  magnificence,  in- 
ralved,  of  course,  a  larger  expenditui'e,  and  there- 
fore a  heavier  taxaUon.  The  chief  burdens  ap[)ear 
lo  have  been:  (1)  A  tithe  of  the  produce  both  of 
|he  soil  and  of  live  stock  (I  Sam.  viii.  15,  17). 
'2)  Forced  military  service  for  a  month  every  year 
1  Som.  viii.  12;  1  K.  ix.  22 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1). 
[3)  Gifts  to  the  king  (I  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi.  20,  xvii. 
IB).  (4)  Import  duties  (1  K.  x.  15).  (5)  The 
woopoly  of  certain  branches  of  commerce  (IK. 
X.  28,  xxii.  48,  X.  28,  29).  (6)  The  appropria- 
^  to  the  king's  use  of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Am. 
^1).  At  times,  too,  in  the  history  of  both  the 
QDgdoms  there  were  special  buixiens.  A  tribute 
if  50  shekels  a  head  had  to  be  paid  by  Menabem  to 
*«  Assyrian  king  (2  K.  xv.  20),  and  under  his 
'^i^o^ssor  Hoshea  this  assumed  the  form  of  an  aimual 
Tibute  (2  K.  xvii.  4).— III.  Under  the  Pereian 
"^pii*,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  were,  in  their 
'™^  outlines,  the  same  in  kind  as  those  of  other 
nbjtct  races.  The  financial  system  which  gained 
^^  IJarius  Hystaspis  the  name  of  the  "  shopkeeper 
1"^^  involved  the  payment  by  each  satrap  of  a 
J***  sum  as  the  tribute  due  from  his  province.  In 
'uuaea,  as  in  other  provinces,  the  inhabitants  had 
^  provide  in  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  go- 
i!!?^*^'*  ^<>"*ehold,  besides  a  money-i^ayment  of  40 
^«^  a  day  (^Xeh.  v.  14,  15).  In  Ezr.  iv.  13, 
J*»  vii.  24,  we  get  a  formal  enumei^tion  of  the 
j^  great  branches  of  the  revenue.  The  influence 
7  ^^  secured  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order, 
f^  the  priests  down  to  the  Nethinim,  an  immun- 
7  fit)m  all  three  (Exr.  vii.  24) ;  but  the  burden 
IJ^'^^d  heavily  on  the  great  Inxly  of  the  people.— 
\>  lender  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  the  taxes 
**d  by  the  Jews  became  yet  heavier.  The  "  farm- 
""^     system  of  finance  was  adopted  in  its  worst 
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»« 


**^    The  taxes  were  put  up  to  auction.     The 


contract  sum  for  those  of  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  So- 
malia, had  been  estimated  at  about  8000  talents. 
An  unscrupulous  adventurer  would  bid  double  that 
sum,  and  would  then  go  down  to  the  province,  and 
by  violence  and  cruelty,  like  that  of  Turkish  or 
Hindoo  coUectoi's,  squeeze  out  a  large  margin  of 
profit  for  himself.— v.  The  pressure  of  Roman  tax- 
ation, if  not  absolutely  heavier,  was  probably  more 
galling,  as  being  more  thorough  and  systonatic, 
more  distinctively  a  mark  of  bondage.  The  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  imposition  of  a  tribute,  and  within  a  shoi-t 
time  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources  of  the 
country  amounted  to  10,000  talents.  When  Judaea 
became  formally  a  Roman  province,  the  whole 
financial  system  of  the  Empire  came  as  a  natural 
consequence.  The  taxes  were  systematically  farmed, 
and  the  publicans  appeai-ed  as  a  new  curM  to  the 
countiy.  The  Poiioria  were  levied  at  harbours, 
piei:s,  and  the  gates  of  cities  (Matt.  xvii.  24 ;  Rom. 
xiii.  7).  In  addition  to  this  there  was  the  poll- 
tax  paid  by  eveiy  Jew,  and  looked  upon,  for  that 
i^eason,  as  the  special  badge  of  servitude.  United 
with  this,  as  part  of  the  same  system,  there  was 
also^  in  all  probability,  a  property-tax  of  some  kind. 
In  addition  to  these  general  taxes,  the  Inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  were  subject  to  a  special  house-duty 
about  this  period. 

Tudng.  I.  The  English  woixl  conveys  to  us  more 
distinctly  the  notion  of  a  tax  or  tribute  actuallr 
levied,  but  it  appeai-s  to  have  been  used  in  the  16th 
century  for  the  simple  assessment  of  a  sulwidy  upon 
the  property  of  a  given  county,  or  the  registrntioa 
of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  poll-tax.  The 
woixl  inroypa^  by  itself  leaves  the  question  whe- 
ther the  returns  made  were  of  fiopulation  or  property 
undetermined.  In  eitiier  case  **  Census  "  would  have 
seemed  the  most  natural  Latin  equivalent.— II.  Two 
distinct  r^istrations,  or  taxings,  are  mentioned  in 
the  N.  T.,  both  of  them  by  St.  Luke.  The  first  is 
said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  edict  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  that  **  all  the  world  (t.  e.  the  Ro- 
man empire)  should  be  taxed"  (Luke  ii.  1),  and  is 
connect^  by  the  Evangelist  with  the  name  of  Cy- 
rraius,  or  Quirinus.  The  second,  and  more  im- 
poilant  (Acts  ▼.  37),  is  distinctly  associated,  in 
point  of  time,  with  the  revolt  of  Judas  of  Galilee. 
The  account  of  Josephus  brings  together  the  two 
names  which  St.  Luke  keeps  distinct,  with  an  in- 
terval of  several  years  between  them.— III.  There 
are,  however,  some  other  questions  ponnected  with 
the  statement  of  Luke  iL  1-3,  which  call  for  some 
notice.  (1.)  The  truth  of  the  statement  has  been 
questioned  by  Strauss  and  De  Wette,  and  others,  on 
the  ground  that  neither  Josephns  nor  any  other 
contempoi-ary  writer  mentions  a  omsus  extending 
over  the  whole  empire  at  this  period  (a.U.C.  750). 
(2.)  Palestine,  it  is  urged  fuilher,  was,  at  this 
time,  an  independent  kingdom  under  Herod,  and 
therefore  would  not  have  come  under  the  operation 
of  an  imperial  edict.  (3.)  If  sudi  a  measure,  in- 
volving the  recognition  of  Roman  sovereignty,  had 
been  attempted  under  Herod,  it  would  have  roused 
the  same  resistance  as  the  undisputed  census  under 
Quirinus  did  at  a  later  period.  (4.)  The  statement  of 
St.  Luke  that  **  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into 
his  own  citv,*'  is  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  Roman  census,  which  took  cognizance 
of  the  place  of  residence  only,  not  of  the  place  of 
biilh.  (5.)  Neither  in  the  Jewish  nor  the  BAtossA. 
census  would  it  bave  \MfiSi  x^ftaeswrj  l^  Vkv<&  V\K&  \.<k 


TEBAE 

A  with  Ijcr  husband  in  opicr  to  apjioar  jwrsfm- 
befor«  the  registisir.     (iJ  lint  it  must  l»e  vo- 
mbei-c>l  tliat  our  lii.^tory  of  tiii*  i>ortion  of  tlje 
p\  of  Au(;ust«s  is  «l«'lective.     Tacitus  l>ej:iiis  his 
jiial*   with  tlie   oinj)«?ror's  death.     Suetonius  is 
>s<ii>inj[!,  inaccuratt?,  and  ill-ariange«l.    I)ion  Cls^i^.■* 
•avw  a  ;;ap  from  A.r.C.  748  to  ToJ*.,  with  Ijaidly 
nv  iui-idents.     JoM^phu"*  does  not  profi-ss  to  fjive  a 
uMorv  ol*  the  onipiie.     it  ini^ht  ea>*ily  tw  that  a 
ijiMiciiil  c«jsus,  circ.  a.i:.C.  74U-7.'»o,  should  remain 
uniycordwl  by  tliein.     Tiiere  is,  liowevor,  w^me  evid- 
4*nco,  more  or  h-ss  diviimstantial,  in  ronlirmation 
l.t■.'^t.  Luke'a  ^tatomcnt.     H.)  The  infcrcnw  drawn 
I'l-om  the  silence  of  historians  may  be  legitimately 
ini't  hv  an  inference  drawn  tVom  the  silei:ce  ot*  ul;- 
jiftoi-s.     It  never  <Nviirreil  to  (..VImis,  or  I.urian,  or 
Voi'j)hyvy,  tpiestioning  all  that  they  could  in  the 
(lospei  histoiy,  to  quf^tifm  this.     (2.)  A  i-emark- 
able  pa.'osnge  in  Suiiiits  mentions  a  o*nsus,  a;;rv4Mnir, 
in  «)me  respects,  with  tliat  'A'  >t.  Luke.     (iJ.'j  Ter- 
tullian   ap])eaU   to  tlie  n-turns  of  the  census  fur 
Syri4i  uniler  Sontius  S.iturnhius  as  accessible  to  all 
who  raivd  to  s.^n-h  them,  an<i  proving  the  birth  of 
Jesus   ill  tlie  city  of   Uivid.     (4.)  (Ji-eswell   has 
|>ointctl   to  Mmie  i  iivumstana>s  mentioui>d  by  Jo- 
hejthus  in  the  last  yestr  of  Ilenxl's  litis  which  imply 
^ome  h]tecial  action  of  the  liwmmi  government  in 
Svria,  the  nature  of  wiiich  the  hi-ttonsm  cnrelcsslv 
or  dvUbeiTitely  suppresses,     ^ii.)  The  second  ob- 
jection admits  of  us  s:itisfar:tory  an  answer.     The 
sitatistical  document  airetidv    icfened    ttt  incluilc<I 
subjvt:t-kini;;doms  and  allies,  no  less  than  the  pro- 
vhices.     If  Augustus  had  any  de^ii'e  to  know  tlie 
resouix'es  of  Judae:i,   the  position  of  Herod  maile 
him  neithi-r  willin;4  nor  able  to  resist,     (iii.)   We 
necil  not  wonder  that  the  measniv  sliould  have  l)e«'n 
carrietl  into I'flitt  without  any  |>opuIar outbreiik.     It 
was  a  letiini  of  the  (M^pulation  only,  not  a  valuation 
of  property  ;  there  was  no   inimediate  taxation  as 
the  conMipn-nce.      '  iv.)  The  alleged  inconsi>tem'y 
of  what  St.  Luke  narratt^s  is  piecisely  what  mii:iit 
be  ex|H«te<l  under  the  known  cin'unistances  of  tiie 
cnsi>.     Tiie  census,  thiMi;;h   linman  in  orii^in,  was 
ell'ected  br  Jewish  instrumentalitv,  and  in  Imrmonv 
therefoic  with  Jewish  cuktonH.      v.;  The  lust  ol»- 
jection  as  to  the  pre&en(\>  of  the  Virgin,  where  nei- 
ther Ji-wish  nor  Koman   pi-artice  would  have  re- 
quired  it.  is  )¥!rha])sthe  most  frivolous  and  vex.itiout 
of  aU.     if  Mary    wt-i-e  hei>elf  of  the  house  und 
lim*:i;:<>  of  David,  theie  m:iy  have  been  s])eci.il  rea- 
son^ fur  her  ap{)earaniv  at  liethlehem.     In  any  case 
till*  S-iiptui-e  nanative  is  consistent  with  itM'lf. 

Te  bah.    Eldest  of  the  »>oi.s  of  Nahor,  by  his  con- 
cui>:np  Ktfumah  ((ien.  xxii.  *J4!. 

Tebali'ah.     Thiid  son  of  llosah  of  the  children 
of  Mii;iri  '  I  Chr.  xxvi.  1 1). 
Teb'cth.     [Ml IN  III.] 

Tehin'nah.   The  fit  her  or  founder  of  Ir-Naltash, 
tlM'i-.t\  'f  Nahasli.andson  ofl-lshton^^l  <Jhr.  iv.  V2). 
Teil-tree.     [Oak.I 

Tekoa  and  Tekoah,  a  town  in  the  triU*  of 
J':d;ih  'J  Chr.  xi.  ♦»),  on  the  range  tif  hills  which 
i\>''  near  Hebron,  and  stivtch  eastward  towards  the 
iH-i  i  >i'a.  Jerome  Kiys  that  T«'koa  was  six  l^lman 
inil-s  fiiiin  IWthlehem,  and  that  as  In;  wrote  l»e  hjul 
that  viliij'^e  daily  before  his  eyi'S.  In  his  Onotmts- 
tt>on  he  represents  Tekti.i  as  nine  mili»s  t^nly  from 
.leiusalem  ;  but  elsewhere  he  ;e^rees  with  Kiisebius 
in  maliini:  the  distance  twelve  miles.  It  is  not 
enumerate  in  the  Ue\)V«'Vf  *  ■.\i;\Ui'^u«  «if  towns  in 
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of  the  Septuagint.     The  **  wise  trnman"  wbom 
Joab  employed   to  eflect  a  recunciliatiou  b«tir.*a 
linvid  and  Abs:dom  was  obtaine«l  from  thi»  i>Ux 
;2  Sam.  xiv.  'J).     Here  also,  Ira,  the  sod  of  lkke»h. 
one  of  l>avid's  thirty,  *♦  the  mighty  men,"  wasbfta. 
.nnd  was  calletl   on   tliat   accrouut  **ihe  TcMt^" 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  *Jt>).    It  was  one  of  the  pUoet  «hici 
Ki'holiOiuii  tbrtified,  at  the  beginning  of  his  lecn.si' 
a  defence  against  invasion  fitmi  the  south  i'l  Oa. 
xi.  6).     Some  of  the  people  from  Tekoa  took  pan 
in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  rrton 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii.  5,  27).     In  J«r.  r. 
1,  the  jn'ophet  exclaims,  **  Blow  the  tnini^  a 
Tekoa  and  iet  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-Hacceraa" 
l>ut  Tekoa  is  chieHy  memorable  as  the  Urtbpber 
of  the  pntphet  Amos  (Amos  vii.  \A\    Tdm  ii 
known  still  as  Tehua,  and,tIiough  it  lie»iomnrbt 
aside  fiom  the  oidinaiy  route,  h.ts  been  visited  aii 
de:^-riU>d  by  several  recent  travellers.     Its  diitetf 
from  licit  Lahtn  agrees  pi-ecisely  with  that  flKcnl 
bv  th'.'  early  writers  as  the  di^tance  between  Tek« 
and    Bethli'hem.     It  is   within   sight  al«i  of  ^^ 
**  Fiank  Mountain,"  beyond  que:>tion  th'  tusefi 
Heroilium,  or  site  of  Henxl's  Castle,  which  Joctpiicf 
represents  as  near  the  ancient  Tekon.     It  lin  oa  u 
elevated  hill,  which  8]ireads  itself  out  into  aa  in^ 
gular   ]>hiiu   of  moiierate  extent.     \'arious  iw 
exist  at  Tekon,  such  as  the  walU  of  liooses,  drtHik 
bi-iiken  column.sand  heaps  of  building>»toMi.  Sovf 
of  these  stones  have  the  8o-i.«lled  **  bevelled "  <d3i 
which  arc  sup|iosed  to  show  a  Hebrew  origin.  N«r 
Tt'ktVn,  among  the  same  mountains,  od  the  bai«c 
of  a  frightful  pi-eeipice,  are  the  niiua  of  A'AirnKii 
{•ussibly  a  conuption  of  Kerioth  ^Jocli.  xv.^^vl 
in  that  case  perhaiis  the  Urthpbice  of  JuJk  tb( 
traitor,  who  was  thenoe  tnllcd  Iscariot,  ut.  **va 
of  Kerioth."     High   up   from   the  bottom  of  tbe 
ravine  is  im  o|)ening  in  the  face  of  the  rods  wlnfl 
li>ads    into   an  immense    subterranean    labrnilK 
which  m.^ny  suppose  may  have  been  the  Cx^f  t» 
.Adullam.     One  of  the  giites  of  Jeni>alein  io  Oav 
tia't  times  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  oi'Tr»id. 
Tako'a.     A  mime  occurring  in  the  geiM>k»;irtc9 
JuiLih  (1  Chr.  ii.  24.  iv.  5),  as  the  son  of  Xfii*:-' 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  town  ot'TekwusnoEL. 
Tekoite,  the.    Ika  ben-Ikkesh.  ooeof  IXirir^ 
warriors,   is  thus  de>ignatcd   (2  ^^am.  xxiiL  m^  ^ 
1   Chr.  xi.  28.    xxvii.  9).     The  oomixMn  petil- 
among  the  Tekoitkj  dispUiyed  great  jtctivitT 
the  rejtaini  of  the  wall  of  Jeruaalem  ODiler  N^ii"-' 
miah  (Neh.  iii.  «\  27 1. 

Tel-a'bib  was  probablr  a  citr  of  Clttllrt  '  "' 
r*aby  Ionia,  not  of  Upi>er  Mesopotamia,  as  ;:<w^* 
imaginttl  (Flz.  iii.  15).    The  whole  scene  ol' IJtt-l^ 
)»renching  ami  visions  seems  to  have  been  Clialt^_ 
Pn»|ier ;  and  the  river  Chebar,  as  already  ohwr*^- 
was  not  the  Khabo'T,  but  a  h'noch  ol*  the  t--' 
phntes. 

Te  Imh.     A  descendant  of  Kphraim,  and  »'.»<^- 
of  Jo>hua  (1  ('hr.  vii.  2."»'. 

Tel'aim.  The  place  at  which  Saul  coll«ct^i  *. 
imuiljered  hi;  fon^s  U'fure  his  attai*k  on  Au"^ 
( 1  Sjim.  x%-.  4,  only  u  It  may  l-e  identical  'r  K 
Tblkm.  On  the  other  hand  the  re»iing  f<  *'*' 
LXX.  in  1  Sam.  xv.  4— viz.  (lilpU,  is  nmwml-:-: 
and  is  almost  sutlicient  to  induce  the  beliff  (i^^' ' 
this  case  the  LXX.  .inii  Josephns  have  j»n!>enei » 
right  name,  and  that  instcml  of  Telaim  »e  sh*-'-*^'- 
with  them,  re-.id  liilgnl.  The  Targum  reoi-^  * 
•*  lambs  of  the  Pn!t*<iver,**  acconling  to  a  cxnoi' 
Jiidih  ''Jo^h.  XV.  4'^;,  \>ul\N\u«\\vA\tv\\vA\Y\\>9CX'yf  \"iA\vc^,  \«v<sutvoned  elsewhere  iu  tlie  Jewisb  ^w^*» 
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TELASSAR 

oat  the  aimy  met  at  the  Pas^sover,  and  that  tlie 
msiiK  was  taken  by  counting  the  lambs. 

TeUl'nr  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  zix.  12,  and  in 
V.  xxxvii.  12  as  a  city  inhabited  by  **  the  children 
r  £den/'  which  had  been  conquered,  and  was  held 
1  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the  A8s\Tians.  In 
oth  it  is  connected  with  Gozan  (Gauxanitis),  Haran 
Ckrrhae,  sow  Harran),  and  Rezeph  (the  Rcuappa 
{  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions),  all  of  which  belong  to 
be  hill  country  above  the  Upper  Mesopotamian 
lain.  Telassar,  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  known  as 
be  B^  Eden,  most  have  been  in  Western  Mesopo- 
unia.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harran  and  Orfa. 

TU'em.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south 
f  Judah  (Josh.  XV.  24).  It  occurs  between  Ziph 
nd  Bealoth :  but  has  not  been  identified.  The  name 
"^hMUdtn  is  found  in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  attached 
)  a  district  immediately  to  tlie  north  of  the  KtMet 
I'Baul,  south  of  el  Miih  and  Ar*arah — a  position 
cry  suitable. 

TU'em.  A  porter  or  doorkeeper  of  the  Temple 
I  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  24).  He  is  probably 
he  same  as  Taluon  in  Neh.  xii.  25. 

Tel-Har'ia,  or  Tel-Har'Mha,  one  ofthe  Baby- 
mian  towns,  or  villages,  mentioned  in  Ezr.  ii.  59 ; 
JA,  vii.  61.  It  was  probably  in  the  low  country 
ear  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tel-Melah  and 
%erub ;  but  we  cannot  identify  it  with  any  known 
Ite. 

lUpXellh  is  joined  with  Tel  Harsa  and  Cherub 
n  the  two  passages  already  cited  under  Tel-Hajrsa. 
Li  is  perhaps  the  Thelme  of  Ptolemy  (v.  20). 

T^  am.  The  nintli  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xx v.  1 5  ; 
I  Chr.  i.  30);  whence  the  tribe  called  after  him, 
mentioned  in  Job  vi.  19 ;  Jer.  zxv.  23,  and  also  the 
lud  occupied  by  this  tinbe  (Is.  xxi.  13,  14).  The 
name  is  identified  satisfactorily  with  Teyma,  a  small 
town  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  between  it  and  Wadi-1- 
Kori,  on  the  rood  of  the  Damascus  pilgrim-caravan. 
^^  b  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ekwmat^l-Jendel, 
^hidi  agrees  etymologically  and  by  tradition  with 
^  Ishmaelite  DuM ah,  and  the  coontiy  of  Keydar, 
*■  Kedak. 

Ib'nuuL  1.  A  son  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau  by 
»d«h  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11, 15, 42 ;  1  Chr.  i,  36, 53).— 

•  A  coimtry,  and  probably  a  city,  named  after  the 
^o»nite  phylarch,  or  from  which  the  phylarch  took 

*  luime.  The  Hebrew  signifies  **  south,"  &c.  (see 
*^  ix.  9 ;  Is.  xliii.  6) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
^   of  Teman  was  a  southern  portion  of  the  land 

C^om,  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  that  of  the  sons  of 
^  Elast,  the  Beni-kedem.  Teman  is  mentioned  in 
''^  places  by  the  Prophets,  in  four  of  which  it  is 
jy*U«cted  with  Edom,  and  in  two  with  Dedan  (Jer. 
I**.  7,  8 ;  Ez.  XXV.  13).  In  common  with  most 
^omite  names,  Teman  appears  to  have  been  lost, 
^^isebius  and  Jerome  mention  Teman  as  a  town  in 
^^ir  day  distant  15  miles  from  Petra,  and  a  Ro- 
D^  post.  The  identification  of  the  existing  Maan 
With  this  Teman  may  be  geographically  correct,  but 
h  cannot  rest  on  etymological  grouncU.  The  gen- 
tilic  noun  of  Teman  is  tSmdru  (Job  ii.  11,  zxii.  1), 
lod  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  one  of  the  wise  men 
)f  £dom.  The  gen.  n.  occui-s  also  in  Gen.  xxxvi. 
M,  where  the  land  of  Temani  is  mentioned. 

lle'inaxil    [Teman.] 

Ite'manite.    [Truan.] 

Xe'xneni.  Son  of  Ashur,  the  £ither  of  Tekoa,  by 
is  wite  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Tample.  There  is  perhaps  no  building  of  the 
icient  world  which  has  excited  so  much  attention 
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since  the  time  of  its  destruction  as  the  Temple 
which  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  successor 
as  robuilt  by  Herod.  Its  spoiU  were  considered 
worthy  of  forming  the  principal  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Roman  triumphal  arches, 
and  Justinian's  highest  architectui^l  ambition  wa:^ 
that  he  might  surpass  it.  Throughout  the  middle 
ages  it  influenced  to  a  considerable  degi'ee  the  forms 
of  Christian  churches,  and  its  peculiarities  were  the 
watchwords  and  ral lying-points  of  all  associations 
of  builders.  When  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
in  the  first  yeai-s  of  this  century,  had  made  tiu* 
world  familiar  with  the  wonderful  architectui-al 
remains  of  that  country,  every  one  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Solomon  s  Temple  must  have  been 
designed  after  an  Egyptian  model.  The  Assyrian 
discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard  have  within  the 
last  twoity  years  given  an  entirely  new  direction 
to  the  researohes  of  the  restorers.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  Assyrian  temple  has  yet  been  exhumed 
ofanaturo  to  throw  much  light  on  this  subject, 
aud  we  aro  still  forced  to  have  i^ecourse  to  the  later 
buildings  at  Persepolis,  or  to  genei'al  deductions  from 
the  style  of  the  nearly  contemporary  secular  build- 
ings at  Nineveh  and  elsewhere,  for  such  illustrations 
as  are  available.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to 
investigate  the  airangements  of  the  Temple,  it  is 
indispensable  first  ourefully  to  determine  those  of 
the  Tabernacle  which  Moses  caused  to  be  erected  in 
the  Desert  of  Sinai  immediately  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  I^w  from  that  mountain. 

Tabernacle. — ^The  written  authorities  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Tabernacle  are,  first,  the  detailed 
account  to  be  found  in  the  26th  chapter  of  Exodus, 
and  repeated  in  the  36th,  vei-ses  8  to  38,  without 
any  vamtion  beyond  the  slightest  possible  abridge- 
ment, Secondly,  the  account  given  of  the  building 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  6),  which  is  so  nearly  a  repe* 
tition  of  the  account  found  in  the  Bible  that  we 
may  feel  assured  that  he  had  no  really  important 
authority  before  him  except  the  one  which  is  equally 
accessible  to  us.  The  additional  indications  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud  and  in  Philo  are  so  few  and 
indistinct,  that  they  practically  add  nothing  to  our 
knowledge.  Outer  Enclosure. — ^The  couit  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  canvas  screens.  Those 
of  the  Tabernacle  wero  5  cubits  in  height,  and  sup- 
polled  by  pillars  of  brac«  5  cubits  apart,  to  which 
the  cuiioins  weie  attached  bv  hooks  and  fillets  of 
silver  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  &c.).  This  enclosure  was  only 
broken  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  entrance,  which 
was  20  cubits  wide,  and  closed  by  curtains  of  fine 
twined  linen  wrought  with  needlework,  and  of  the 
most  gorgeous  colours.  The  space  enclosed  within 
these  screens  was  a  double  square,  50  cubits,  or 
75  feet  north  and  south,  and  100  cubits  or  150  ft. 
east  and  west.  In  the  outer  or  eastern  half  was 
placed  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  described  in  Ex. 
xxvii.  1-8,  and  between  it  and  the  Tabernacle  tin; 
laver,  at  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and 
feet  on  entering  the  Temple.  In  the  square  towards 
the  west  was  situated  the  Temple  or  Tabernacle 
itself.  The  dimensions  in  plan  of  this  structure 
ai-e  easily  ascertained.  Josephus  states  them  aii 
30  cubits  long  by  10  bi-oad,  or  45  feet  by  15,  and 
the  Bible  is  scarcely  less  distinct,  as  it  says  that 
the  north  and  south  walls  were  each  composed  of 
twenty  upright  boards  (Ex.  xxvi.  15,  &c.),  each 
board  one  cubit  and  a  half  in  width,  and  at  the 
west  end  there  were  six  boards  equal  to  9  cubits, 
which,  with  the  9L,^t  VwKt^  ox  y^^tsa^^  '^>^  ^^ 
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Id  Holj  of  Holiu,  ioto  which  do  onir  cDlti<i-i.: 
rn  th«  High-priesl,  eicei>t  on  v«j  fxtianic^ 
miicni — wu  >  cube,  10  eubiti  iqiuR  lu  plu.jij 
i.  26).  10  cubiu  high  (0  the  top  of  th«  wall.  In  than 
I  |>lii.-ed  thr  Mercy-eeit,  •urrnoDUla]  bj  ttw  diHii>>::iL 
I  nnit  on  it  wu  placed  the  Ark  ccdUiiiing  iht  Ule 
nt'tbe  Lav.  In  troat  of  thete  wn  aUMiUriiv- 
Wr,  mlltd  thf  Holy  Plan— 30  cutnta  la>{brl4 
biniid,  and  10  high,  appropcuttd  to  tht  nc  <f  h 
priests.  In  it  wen  plwH  the  goUfa  cufatrl 
on  ose  udc,  the  table  oT  abew-trad  eppo^ai 
betictSD  them  in  the  ontn  the  altar  rf  Imb, 
The  roof  of  the  Tabeniaile  waa  fimMj  Wk* 
rnihri  4,  lets  of  caiUlm,  the  itimmiilwi  rftn  i 
which  are  giTen  with  gwO.  minuteaMWkkh 
Bible  a»l  bj  Joae^ni.  The  iDDeiWMt  (k  m. 
1 ,  jic),  or  line  twined  linen  acoordli^  to  onta» 
Intion  (Jtuephiu  calla  them  wool),  wen  ka  a 
numbei',  each  «  cubila  wide  aad  38  cabiti  lax. 
Tliese  weie  ofTarioiu  ooloun, 


rheiiil 


ining  w 


n  together  k>  M  to  form  laij^  eoitaia,  ad 
'la  nihitt  b;  28,  and  Iheae  two  again  wen  jad 
together,  when  used,  bj  fiftf  gnld  buckld  irda|i 
Above  these  were  place.)  eortaioa  of  gteO'  kr. 
enrh  4  cubita  wide  by  30  cubita  long,  bnt  dffa  ■ 

nne  curtiiEti,  and  Ave  into  tlie  other,  and,  vbeo  a^ 
«f  re  likewise  Jdned  togetlier  by  fiflr  pM  ia^x- 


e  Kgnin 


wool  on,  dyed  nd,  aui  i  fmnl 
covering  is  alio  tpeciiied  a*  being  of  bad{^'  itai. 
Ml  named  in  the  A.  V.,  but  which  prsfaiUr  leilT 
cnmliled  DfHal-skiDB.  This  did  not  of  a>iin.<in 
the  rams'  nkini,  but  most  probably  was  imk  oh 
n-  n  CD[nug  or  riJge  jiiece  to  pntect  the  junctioa  ■ 
the  two  curtains  of  ranis' shins  which  wen  hiia 
cnch  slope  of  the  roof,  and  probably  ouly  ImbI  to- 
tn^thcr  at  the  tap.  The  queUion  which  hat  hiihsK 
pro\-ed  a  rtumblingblocli  to  resioren  is,  H  In* 
flow  these  curtains  were  applied  ai  a  c««iiii(  !• 
the  Tabernacle.     The  solution  of  the  diffinlly 


pears 


imply.  Oat  ^ 


l^lh  aiithoritifei  a^ree  that  there  vn 
for  mch  si.le,  but  a  little  ditllcuttv  ni 
tliH  Bible  deaciihini;  (rer.  28)  a  middle  b«r  which 
rcithni  fn™  end  ti>  end.  As  we  shnll  presently 
»»■,  this  hnrwiis  prabably  applied  lo  a  totally  dif. 
fcrcJit  purpsse,  nnd  we  may  therefon  usnme  for 
ilio  pieieiit  thnt  Josephus"  description  of  the  mode 
iti  nhith  they  were  applied  is  the  correct  one; — 
"Everyone,"  he  says  (.4n*.  iii.  C,  §3i,  "of  the 
piiLira  or  boai-ds  had  a  ting  of  gold  affiled  (o  Ita 
lioiit  outwnids,  into  which  were  inserte.1  ban  gilt 
with  gold,  each  of  them  5  cnbiti  long;,  and  these 
bound  together  the  boni<h>;  the  head  of  one  bar 
running  Into  another  after  the  manner  of  one  tenon 
liiMrted  iulo  another.  But  lor  the  wall  behind 
there  was  only  one  bar  that  went  through  all  (he 
bmrds,  into  which  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bars  on 
both  sides  was  inwrled."  So  fiir,  thi-refDre,  even- 
thins  •«'™  certaiti  and  lauilj  mieiilwA,  "Xtwl,  ■ 
Taljemncle  v/n  nn   o^iWi^  ic^ju^^W  itVro^^wceA 


had  fiin  Ihrdir* 
>f  Mows  down  lo  the  preaent  day;  and  wekiT^ 
<lia  very  little  dilBculty  in  prediaiiif  Ihst  Ik^' 
u>gte  foimed  by  the  two  sides  of  the  iwf  il  in^ 
idge  was  a  right  nngle — not  becaua*  it  b  a  niai«» — 
ible  and  usual  angle  for  such  a  reof,  and  on  li** 
vould  m«t  likely  be  adopted  in  »  rt;(alo  a  hiilA — 
ug,  but  because  its  adoption  reduoea  to  hsiam?^ 
Iho  only  aboonnal  measurement  in  tlie  whole  Ieii.^ 


ing.     It  is  noir  easy  to  explain  all  the  ethfr  iiB- 


A 

i 

1" 

2    \ 

(  ■ 

10  CUBITS 

1  1 

"aeunu. 

>li»  ic.'<<  diiided  from  th^  Holr  Plue 
»ur  pillars  BupportiDg  curtiuni  which 
onrfd  lo  puis.  But.  strange  b>  Ktj, 
thiTt  were  Jirt  pilbra  in  a  similar 
no  one  woold  put  a  pillar  in  the 
■nlmnce  without  a  moliTe;  but  the 

hi  nnnmcd  thnt  nil  th«  fire  pillars 
ithin  the  liiniti  of  the  10  eubila  of 
tiM  Tnbenincle,  tIi.  one  in  the  coitie, 
he  two  enJs  of  the  walls,  and  Ihe 
tra  them  :  but  the  prohnbilities  nre 
nttr  that  those  two  last  neit  berond 
nsles  of  the  tent,  that  It  ii  hudly 
insMering;  the  Brat  hypothesis.  By 
idopled  the  pllnrs  in  fioiit  would, 

el^,  besf>nced  exactly  5  eubiL<  apnrt. 


Ihe  widtli  of  tlie  huuse.  Thirdly. 
the  weslem  end,  the  Itible  always 

*a  i(  there  were  two  sides  there, 
nni-se,  at  least  one  pillar  in  the 
■  wnll, — ihere  may  have  been  live, 

ptactirally  were  two  sides  there. 
Dw  under«taEid  why  there  are  10 

might  brealc  joint 


king  of  Tyre,  eommenccJ  this  gre 
the  touith  year  of  his  niga,  and  completed  it  in 
Mven  yean,  about  1005  B.C.  acconliug  to  the  re- 
ceiTed  cliionology.  On  compiring  the  Temple,  as 
described  in  1  Kings  tI.  and  2  Chronicles  ii.  and  by 
Joeephui  »ii,  3,  with  the  Tabernacle,  as  just  ei- 
pUined,  the  fint  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  all  the 
flmuigBnienln  were  identical,  and  the  diroenskiDS  of 
eveiy  part  eiactly  double  those   of  the  preceding 


g  thivn|:h  the  joiiiti.  It  may  also  ' 
at,  a.t  the  two  cubits  which  were  in  ' 
est  hung  at  an  angle,  the  depth  ol . 
e  practically  nbout  the  same  as  on ! 


-It  was  Darid  who  ll 
te  by  a 


e  per- 


,  but  was  forlridden  for  the  reason* 
mphet  Nathan  (2  Sara.  vii.  5,  fee), 
collected  Tnntertals  and  made  nr- 
eiecution  of  the  task  was  left  for 
He,  with  the  assistance  of  Himin  ] 


was  20  cubits.  The  Holy  HIace  or 
outer  hall  was  10  cubiti  wide  by  20  long  and  10 
high  in  the  Tabemvlt.  In  the  Temple  all  Iboe 
(limeuiions  were  exactly  doable.  The  porch  in  the 
Tabernacle  was  5  ciMu  deep,  in  the  Temple  10: 
its  width  in  both  instances  being  the  width  of  the 
house.    The  cbu&Wt  Touii&  Ok  '%ciaH  wA.  'i^ 


o  w*ll*  ' 


gtlher  nude  up  n  ihid 
jlOei 


Tnkin;;  all  ti\fK  pirti  iog^tr,  Uie  ground-plia  ol 
1heT«lipl<:  maisi.nJ  80  cubiU  bj  40;  that  Dftli^ 
TnbemmclewBiMbyiO;  and  whntii  more  itrikinL; 
tlun  tvtn  this,  i»  that  though  the  wdU  were  \'t 
cubits  high  in  Il»  one  luui  iO  cubitt  in  ttw  othtr. 
the  whole  hei^t  of  the  Tabduicle  iru  15,  tlut 
ut'  the  Temple  30  «ul>iti;  the  one  iwf  ming  i. 
ihe  other  tO  cubiti  abon  the  height  oTtlM  inteiTuil 
tviilli.  So  bru  the  dimcDiiona  abore  quoted  tic 
cfitiamed,  everything  ii  lu  clear  and  u  cei-tain  -.a 
jut r thing  that  can  be  preJiiAtfll  of  any  building  tt( 
which  DO  remaiui  eiitt ;  but  beyond  thii  Iheil  kii? 
certain  minor  problems  by  no  mami  to  eiuj'  tn 
I'eiolre,  but  tci-tunately  they  are  of  much  lt(*  im- 
parlonce.     The  firat  ii  the  IltigU.—Tbtt  giren  in 


•e  allowed  to  mt  then  were  it  not  fi 
aucrtim  (2  Chr.  iii.  4)  tlwt  the  height,  tJ 
.ipp.u*ollf  onlyof  the  poi-di,  was  120  cubiW=  liiO 
Iwt.  Both  Jotephiia  and  the  Talmud  pernsteullv 
asMrt  that  there  wsi  a  auperatructure  on  ttic 
Tomple  equal  in  height  to  the  lower  part,  and  tli>< 
total  hd^t  they,  in  accordance  with  the  Book  ui 
ChroDido,  call  130  ciibib  or  IbO  feet.  la  lookiiiir 
thiDugh  the  mouamenti  of  antiquity  for  »metbiii^> 
to  (uggeit  what  thii  might  be,  the  only  thiog  thM 
oceun  ii  the  platfonn  oi-  Talar  that  eiiUnl  on  tlio 
rooli  of  the  I'alace  I'emplti  at  PerRpolii.  Jaci,„ 
Old  Boat. — There  ai-e  no  featum  connected  wiili 


ire  been  an  entablature, 
mplete  the  order.  Ab  t 
r  cubit*,  leaving  i 


oof,  the  whole  i 
If  tl 


Wllilj)    il   MOH 

r  4|  l«t  br  Uh  ij.^ 


difficulty  ii 


of  Solon 


ihhare 
r  been  u  diHicull 


as  the  foim  of  the  two  pllaii  of  bi 
Bel  up  in  the  porch  of  the  house.  It  haa  even 
luppoted  that  they  were  not  pillan  in  the  onii 
*«IBC  of  Ihe  teim,  but  obeliitki ;  for  thii,  howei^r. 
thei-e  deei  not  gp|iear  to  be  any  authority.  Ai- 
cording  to  1  K.  vii.  15  tt  uq.,  the  pillan  wen  IG 
cubili  high  and  12  in  circumfeioice,  with  eiipitnli 
live  cubiM  in  bdght.  Above  this  wa*  (ver.  1?] 
another  member,  cntled  al>o  diapiter  of  lily-wotk. 
lour  cubiu  in  height,  but  which  from  the  ucond 


njecture  ia  coirect,  wt  L 
uiggming  that  the  lil; 
iiiuit  Dave  oeen  lomething  like  the  rFiv7>--lLi* 
Loruice,  which  ia  pnbaUy  nearer  ia  itylt  lo  Is 
bflht  huildingi  at  JennaloD  than  aniIhiigfbtK 
know  of.  Intenat  Siifperti. — The  aauan  > 
Ihoe  two  pillait  in  the  poich  toggeitt  ai  iiquni 
urhich  hai  hitherto  been  entirely  orerioolsl:  Va 
then  any  pillan  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple!  1 
[hey  wen  introduced  at  all,  than  muat  tan  la 
laia  in  the  aanctuaiy  and  tn  in  the  hall,  ■■ 
iiCcoHuHly  equally  ajneed,  in  a  tniunne  dincU 
but  prokahly  itandiDg  6  eubiti  fnim  the  nh 
leaving  a  centre  aisle  of  8  cubiti.  TbeqnMk 
in  fact,  ii  very  much  the  aama  lint  met  m  ^ 
cuiauig  the  coartruction  of  the  Tahnradt.  U 
jllenial  inpport*  to  the  roofa  of  flther  c 
liuildingi  are  mentioned  anywhere.  Dutll 
cLilliea  of  construction  without  theva  vouU  hnr 

und  to  entirelr  unobjectionable,  that  wc  ai 
undertland  their  not  being  employed.  (Soitn 
— The  only  other  feature  which  ranaiu  le  be  r- 
liced  ii  the  applicatioa  of  three  lien  of  snill  eta 
ben  to  the  walli  of  the  Temple  eiterwllv  h  i 
sidei,  eicept  that  of  the  entranc*.     Tboojli  s»s- 

.ippropriated  to  the  reaidenoe  of  Ihe  priali  •<• 
\ten  either  pertoausitly  or  in  turn  derottd  tilii 
ifrviceorthe  Temple.  The  lowert  iIidx  ni  oli 
:j  cubits  in  width,  the  tieit  6,  and  the  vjfni- 
jdlowing  an  oSlwt  of  1  cubit  on  the  nit  a  Ik 
Temple,  or  of  9  inche*  on  each  side,  on  whdi  v 

of  the  Temple.     It  it,  a;nin,  only  at  Powp^u* 
\*e  B[id  anything  at  all  aaalogoui  to  tha;  io^ 
I'alaoe  of  Dariui  we  find  a  auniUr  raage  on  eiw 
hand.     Ovttr  Court.— Tbt  enclcwin  of  tht  Tanpi 
coniistecl,  accMding  to  (he  Bible  (1  K.  vi.  S6 . « 
bw  wall  of  three  coune*  of  atooea  and  s  rii* 
cedar  beams,  both  probaUr  highly  oraanKnwl. 
It  i)  more  than  probable  tlut  the  tome  dupliisa 
rdimeuioni  took  place  in  Ihta  as  in  all  tiv  1.1I0 
eiture*  of  the  Tabernacle,  we  mav  lalelT  tu*    I 
hat  it  was  10  cubits,  or  1 5  liwt,' in  he^i.  ul 
Imoat  certainly  100  cutHta  north  and  soutL  ■>!    I 
00  cnst  and  weat,     Thare  is  no  mentioa  lb  ut 
I  iWa  of  any  portiooea  or  gateway*  or  any  a-* 
ectaral  ornaments  of  this  eMloaure. 
TEiiPi.eor  ZEacuBi^EL.— VS'e  haTevnyii* 
irtjculan  ifEtrding  the  Temple  whidi  Ihe  J(«i 
-eetedaOer  flieir  return  from  the  Captiiij.ct 
20  B.C.),  and  no  deacriptioD  that  would  atU" 

realiie  its  appeannce.  But  there  amoaxi-  I 
uensioni  given  in  the  Bible  and  eliewhee  iti>l 
re  eitremel  J  inlentting  as  aSonUng  points  of  osr 
ksrison  hetwceo  it  and  the  Temple  which  piraj^ 
or  were  erected  after  it.  The  iint  and  Bwi  •' 
entic  are  those  given  in  the  Book  of  Em  (n-  j^ 
1-  hen  quoting  the  decree  of  Cyna,  wheran  ii  » 
-iiid,  "  Ut  thehouie  ba  buiUed,  the  place  alni 
tliejoff'eredMcriliceB,and  let  tlte  rDuadstuu  tken^ 
l-i!  atroogly  laid ;  the  beighl  thoW  thaet^ 
cubits,  ud  the  breadth  thoeaf  thneicoR  01'"'^ 
-iilh  three  rows  ofgreat  atoota  and  a  row  «l  »* 
W^I^Kl^     ^**ie^Qa&  ^ua^OLthis  nvavge  alnoft  l:i'i^ 


of  Ibit  of  S 
doubt  it 


■.T™pl*. 


lb  rrom   Jouphiu  mid  the  Tatmud  ihst  it 
■  dimHuiiw   adoplnl  for  th*  Tnnpli       ' 

or  ihUwi  i«paii«d  bf  Herod.     We 
cwith  the  allerrntiTe  of  anumingthnt  the 
ind  the  cb;mibei»  all  roua!  were  20  lut' 
h.  iiitluding  the  thickneH  of  the  walli, 
'  lu  nibils,  u  in  the  raiMec  building.     This 
HI  in  the  widlh  of  the  Pleioftnta  nwdi 

100  cubits  in  length  If  60  in  breadth. 


rToUr,  t 


:g  the  uppei 
help  «u5pectlng 
I  lA&t  ilimcDsum  II  lomewnat  iu  excet*  of  the 
The  onl}-  other  detciiptim  ol'  thia  Temple 
d  in  Hecatneiu  the  Abdeiite,  who  wrDl« 
nflerlhed&ith  of  Aleiandtr  the  Great.  Ai 
Ir  Joaephuf,  he  myi,  that  "  In  Jerusaleni 
'  the  middle  of  the  citT  a  >  >tODe  walled 
e  about  SOO  fett  in  length,  and  lOO  vcibiti 

iple  u  being  situated.  Hmtneua 
lit  the  alta]-  was  20  cubiti  square  and  10 
And  although  he  mentioni  the  Temple  Itaelf, 
■rlunnltly  doe<  not  «uppl»  na  with  snjr  di- 
I,     Ktom  Ihoe  dimeniiani  we  gather,  that 

Priests  and  Levites  hb<J  Elders  of  runiliH 
icniunlnle  at  seeing  how  much  more  ininp- 
be  old  Temple  was  tkin  the  one  which  on 

of  their  poi'ertjr  thfy  had  just  been  sble  to 
',Ezr.  iii.  Ili);  it  ni-lHinly  vim  not  because 
mailer,  IIS  almnst  ereiydimen&iou  liad  been 


were  practioltf  Ttr^  fti  infeiior  to  thoM  of  Iha 
Heathen.  Erea  thai  of  litm  Is  not  itrgec  than  in 
average  parish  chureh  of  the  Iml  Mutury — Solo- 
mon's was  smaller.  It  was  the  lariah  dispbj  of 
the  predous  metab,  the  elaboration  of  caiTed  oiim- 
ment,  and  the  beauty  of  the  teitile  iabi-ics  which 
nude  up  their  splendour  and  rendered  them  so 
predouj  in  the  eyrt  of  the  people. 

Temple  of  JLzekiel.— The  Tision  of  a  Temple 
which  the  prophet  Esckiel  snw  while  residing  on 
the  Lnnks  of  the  Chebar  in  Dabf  Ionia  in  the  -ibtii 

^e!ir  of  the  Csptitity,  does  not  add  much  to  our 
nowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  iwt  ■  description 
of  a  Temple  that  erei'  wis  built  or  ever  could  be 
erected  at  Jei-nialem,  and  cu  coniequentir  onlr 
be  coniidei-ed  as  the  beau  iUal  of  what  a  Shemiti'i: 
Temple  ought  to  be.  Notwithstanding  its  ideal 
cbaiacter,  the  whole  is  eitremely  curious,  at  show- 
in;  what  wen  the  aspintions  of  the  Jens  iu  this 
direction,  and  how  different  they  were  liom  th««e 
of  other  nations ;  and  it  u  inl«restJDg  here,  inss- 
mudl  a>  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  ir- 
twgemenls  of  Herod's  Temple  wei-e  in  B  gieat 
meuure  influeiiced  by  the  description  here  given. 

Teui'Le  or  HeBOD.— For  our  knowledge  of  Ihe- 
Isst  and  greatest  of  the  Jewish  TernpUa  we  tie 
indebted  almost  wholly  la  the  works  of  Josephus. 
with  an  occasional  hint  from  the  Talmud.  The 
Bible  uiitbrtunitely  contains  nothing  to  assist  the 
reaorchea  of  the  intiqumj  iu  thia  respect.  The 
Temple  or  nag*  itself  was  in  diitieniions  and 
arrangement  Tery  simiiar  to  that  of  Solomon,  oi- 
nther  (hat  of  Zerubbibcl— more  tike  the  latter; 
but  this  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  enclosure  of 
gmtsti-eogth  and  msgni  licence,  measuring  astieariy 
ucan  be  made  out  IHO  cubita  by  S40,  and  gdorud 
by  porches  ind  ten  gatewoji  of  great  mngniticeDce  : 
and  beyond  this  again  was  an  outer  enclaure  mea- 


ADtcnu,  became  put  of  tht  dtfoMxa  of  the  dty, 
and  vu  likewiM  without  citcmal  gilo-  On  the 
•oath  dde,  which  wu  mcbaed  l^  thg  wdl  oF 
OdImI,  there  were  dnuble  pt«  nnrlj  in  the  cmlre. 
tW  pitn  itill  eil<t  Hi  n  distanca  of  nbont  365  lot 
Irom  the  touth-wsuru  naglr,  nnd  tin  peihnp*  the 
onljr  «rchit*;tural  faitu™  of  th*  Tetqpli  of  Herod 
whicli  remsin  in  aiia.  This  entnuics  camiiU  ol'  n 
•loublt  inliwBT  of  t'vrlopean  arthilfcture  on  Ihe 
i«Tel  of  tfa«  groanJ,  opening  into  i  iqnaiv  ^'c*tibule 


of  which  tn  Dot  girai  bj  . 
Middoth,  tt  137  cubit*  )q 
nfely  wJKt.    If  we  w 


40  feet 


iriy. 


lunnrl,  nenrljr  SOO  Teet  ia  leogth,  lendi  lo  a  flight 
nT  >l«p«  which  riie  to  the  gu-face  ia  the  ecu 
tin  Tmple,  cudlj  at  (hat  gatewar  of  the  i 

noiring  from  ^hel  wanld  natiinllr  wiih  to  . 
the  innec  eiicliKurr,  placed  a  httle  more  to  the 
ward  llian  the  exact  centre  of  the  cncloaiii-e,  w 
natarallf  we  ihoulJ  otherwiie  liare  looked  fo 
(Ve  laim   from  (he  Talmud,  that  the  gate  of  the 
iaser  Temple  to  which  thin  paiu^  led  vin  called 
the  "  Water  Gate ;"  and  it  is  intemitiDg  to  tc  able 
to  ideiitily  a  apot  eo  prominent  in  th 
of  Kehemiah  {lii.  37).     Towards  tli 
wen  four  gatcwaii  to  the  eitiTual  enclotore  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  p«i 
be  liiced  with  certainty.    Thefint  m  moat  aouthern 
led  orer  tbe  bridge  tlie  remaini  of  which  were  ideo- 
tiTwd  bf  W.  Itobiuou,  awl  joined  the  Stoa  Builica 
of  the  Temple  with  the  royal  palace.     The  hoi    ' 
was  that  diuorerod  bj  Dr/lkrclar,  370  feet  fr 
the  S.Vt.  angle,  at  n  level  of  [7  teet  Mow  (hat  of 
the  southeiTi  gats  jurt  deacribed.     The  tile  of  the 
thirJ  ia  lo  completelj-  covered  by  the  builjingi  of 
the  Meckmd  that  it  hni  not  vet  been  aeen,  but  it 
will  be  found  between  SOD  iti'id  SSO  feet  frum  the 
S.Vf.  ™gle  of  the  Temjile  area.     Tha  IbuHh  wa> 
that  which  leil  orer  (he  cauHwaj  which  still  tti»U 
at  adiitancc  of  COO  feet  from  the  toulh.wnteni 
nngle.     Ci'otiffrs.— The  most  magnilicent  part  of 
the  Temple,  ia  an  anhitedural  pi^nt  of  ~' 


been  their  gat*waje,  the  1 
north  BuJ  ioutli  leading 
Theie,  according  to  Joscphu 
etntngly  fortified  and  oruam 
ation.  But  (he  wonder  of  a 
gate  leading  fi-om  (he  com 
upper  ooHi't.     Thit  aeenis 

the  one  called  the  "  Ileaut 
Tealamoit.  lmmodiat«lj  wi 
the  altar  of  bumt-otlerings. 
the  Temple  were  enclosed 
cubit  la  height.  Within  Uii 
(he  westward  dood  the  Ten 
dimentiont  were  the  same  . 
of  Solomon.  Although  the 
mnioed  the  same,  thejv  sef 
but  (hat  the  whole  plan 
I'teionuta  or  surrounding 
from  10  to  20  cabita,  so  tlu 
the  aeconil,  mcotund  SO  i 
cubiti  cut  and  west.  The 
alao  aui?ment«d  bj  wiage  i 

cubits,  or  equal  to  the  Ici 
certain,  but  when  we  c»ii 
meiiaiirenietit  scenu  doubtfi 
the  Talmud  aeem  delighted 
kleaofabuilding  which,  wi 
too  cutHts  long,  100  hrm 
cannot  help  suspecting  th 
aephus  was  guilty  oF  lysti 
altitude  of  the  building  Ik  ' 
be  prarcd  he  did  in  aoioe 


TEN  COMMAITDMENTS 

who  were  erecting  the   contemporary  edifices  at 
Persepolia  and  Susa. 

Ten  Commandments.  (1.)  The  popular  name 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  is  not  that  of  Scrip- 
ture. There  we  have  the  "ten  words,"  not  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut.  iv.  13, 
X.4,  Heb.).  The  difference  is  not  altogether  an  un- 
tneaning  one.  The  icord  of  God,  the  **  word  of  the 
Lord,"  the  constantly  recurring  term  for  the  fullest 
Kvelation,  was  higher  than  any  phrase  expressing 
merely  a  command,  and  carried  with  it  more  the 
idea  of  a  self-fulfilling  power.  Other  names  are 
eren  more  significant.  These,  and  these  alone,  are 
"the  words  of  the  covenant"  (Ex,  xxxiv.  28). 
They  ai'e  also  the  Tables  of  Testimony,  sometimes 
simply  "the  testimony"  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  xxxi.  18, 
&c.)  (2.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Ten 
great  W(Mrds  were  furst  given  to  the  people  sur- 
roonded  them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no 
<Aher  precept.  Iq  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  tlic 
darkness,  and  the  flashing  lightning,  and  the  fieiy 
smoke,  and  the  thunder,  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
Hofies  was  called  to  i-eceive  the  Law  without  which 
the  people  would  cease  to  be  a  holy  nation.  Here, 
as  elsewhere.  Scripture  unites  two  tacts  which  men 
aerate.  God,  and  not  man,  was  speaking  to  the 
Israelites  in  those  teiTors,  and  yet,  in  the  language 
-of  later  inspired  teachers,  other  instrumentality  was 
Bot  excluded.  No  other  words  were  proclaimed  in 
like  manner.  And  the  record  was  as  exceptional 
V  the  oiiginal  revelation.  Of  no  other  words  could 
^  be  said  that  they  were  written  as  these  were 
^tten,  engraved  on  the  Tables  of  Stone,  not  as 
^^nating  in  man's  contrivance  or  sagacity,  but  by 
^  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  by  the  "  finger  of 
Jod  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  16).  (3.)  The  number 
*  <n  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  itself  significant  to 
^oses  and  the  Isi-aelites.  The  i-eceived  symbol,  then 
^d  at  all  times,  of  completeness,  it  taught  the 
^ple  that  the  Law  of  Jehovah  was  perfect  (Ps. 
ix.  7).  The  fact  that  they  were  written  not  on 
oe,  but  on  two  tables,  probably  in  two  groups  of 
ire  each,  taught  men  the  great  division  of  duties 
)wards  God,  and  duties  towards  our  neighbour, 
hich  we  recognise  as  the  gi'oundwork  of  eveiy 
oe  3Ioral  system.  It  taught  them  also,  five  being 
te  aymbol  of  imperfection,  how  incomplete  each 
t  of  duties  would  be  when  divorced  from  its  com- 
nion.  (4.)  In  what  way  the  Ten  Commandments 
*re  to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of 
uch  controversy.  At  least  four  distinct  an-ange- 
ents  present  themselves,  (a.)  In  the  received 
iching  of  the  Latin  Giurch  resting  on  that  of  St. 
ig;nstine  the  first  Table  contained  thi-ee  command- 
•nta,  the  second  the  other  seven.  It  involved, 
wever,  and  in  part  proceeded  fix>m  an  alteration 
the  received  arrangement.  What  we  know  as 
e  first  and  second  were  united,  and  consequently 
e  inbbath  larw  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  First 
kble  as  the  third,  not  as  the  fourth  commandment, 
le  completeness  of  the  number  was  restored  in  the 
sond  Table  by  making  a  separate  (the  ninth) 
nxnand  of  the  precept,  **  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
f  neighbom-'s  wife/'  which  with  us  forms  part 
the  tenth.  (6.)  The  familiar  division,  referring 
s  first  four  to  our  duty  towards  God,  and  the  six 
xuuning  to  our  duty  towards  man,  is,  on  ethical 
smids,  simple  and  natural  enough,  (c.)  A  modi- 
ation  of  (a.)  has  been  adopted  by  later  Jewish 
•iters.  Retaining  the  combination  of  the  first 
d  second  commandments  of  the  common  order, 
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they  have  made  a  new  "  word*'  of  the  opening  de- 
claration, **  I  am  the  Lord  tliy  God,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  tenth,  {d.)  Rejecting  these  three, 
there  i-emains  that  recognised  by  the  older  Jewish 
writei-s,  Josephus  and  Philo,  and  supported  ably 
and  thoughtfully  by  Ewald,  which  places  five  com- 
mandments in  each  Table ;  and  thus  preserves  the 
pentad  and  decad  grouping  which  pervades  the 
whole  code.  A  modem  jurist  would  perhaps  object 
that  this  places  the  fifth  commandment  in  a  wrong 
position,  that  a  duty  to  parents  is  a  duty  towards 
our  neighbour.  From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  it 
is  believed,  the  place  thus  given  to  that  command- 
ment was  essentially  the  right  one.  Instead  of 
duties  towards  God,  and  duties  towards  our  neigh- 
bours, we  must  think  of  the  Fii-st  Table  as  con- 
taining all  that  belonged  to  the  Eh<r4fitia  of  the 
Gree^  to  the  Pietas  of  the  Romans,  duties  t.  c. 
with  no  corresponding  rights,  while  the  Second  deals 
with  duties  which  involve  rights,  and  come  there- 
fore under  the  head  of  JustUia,  The  duty  of  ho- 
nouring, t.  e.  supporting,  parents  came  under  the 
former  head.  (5.)  To  these  Ten  Commandments 
we  find  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh 
added : — **  But  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have 
brought  thee  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou 
goest  to  possess  it,  thou  slialt  set  thee  up  two  great 
stones,  and  shalt  plaister  them  with  plaister,  and 
shalt  write  upon  these  stones  all  the  words  of  this 
Law.  Moreover,  afler  thou  shalt  have  passed  over 
Jordan,  thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou 
shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an 
altar  of  stones :  thou  shalt  not  lifl  up  any  iron 
theieon.  Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build  that 
altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  on 
it  bunit-oflerings  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou 
shalt  sacrifice  peaoe-ofierings,  and  shalt  eat  them 
there,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  that  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  that  dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over 
against  Gilgal,  by  the  oiik  of  Moreh,  towards 
Sichem"  (Walton,  Bibl.  Pohjglott.).  The  inter- 
polation has  every  mark  of  being  a  bold  attempt  to 
claim  for  the  sdiismatic  worship  on  Gerizim  the 
solemn  sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on 
the  same  footmg  as  the  Ten  great  Wonis  of  God. 
(6.)  The  treatment  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
the  Taigum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  is  not  without 
interest.  There  the  first  and  second  commandments 
are  united,  to  make  up  the  second,  and  the  words 
"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.,  are  given  as  the 
first.  More  remaikable  is  the  addition  of  a  distinct 
reason  for  the  last  five  commandments  no  less 
than  for  the  first  five.  "  Thou  shalt  commit  no 
murder,  fur  because  of  the  sins  of  murdei*ers  the 
sword  goeth  forth  upon  the  world."  (7.)  The  ab- 
sence of  any  distinct  reference  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments as  such  in  the  Pirke  Aboth  (= Maxims 
of  the  Fathers)  is  both  sti-ange  and  significant. 
With  all  their  ostentation  of  profound  reverence  for 
the  Law,  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis  turned  on 
other  points  than  the  great  laws  of  duty. 

Tent.  Among  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
nomade  races,  those  two  have  always  been  num- 
bei*ed,  whose  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Jabal  the 
son  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  20),  viz.,  to  be  teuV 
dwellers  and  keeoei^  oicaX\X«.   TV»  ^xEkftTCK^X* 

^  Q  1 


ADlooia,  beotmc  part  or  th*  difauH  of  the  citj, 
find  wu  likcwiK  without  eitnsil  g>tei.  On  the 
»Dth  uAr,  which    wu  cucIohI  hj   the  will  of 


of  whidi  nre  not  gir«ti  by  J 
JUiUdbU,  u  137  oibiti  iqi 
iftlyn.j«U    lfwe«= 


leTd  of  the  ground,  upenli^  iu 


tunnel,  ncnrlj-  20(1  f«tt  in  Ici^,  leak  ts  u  flight 
if  iin»  which  [Im  tn  the  lUTiim  in  the  loart  of 
the  Temple,  eiacllf  nt  that  plcvaj  of  tlie  ii 
Temple  whii^h  Icl  to  the  nltar,  aail  ia  the  ou> 
the  four  gatewajB  on  this  nido  hv  which  any 
nniriD^  from  0|>IkI  would  nntiinilly  wi)h  lo  « 
the  inner  raidinun,  ploixd  n  little  rnorv  to  the  eaat- 
vrard  thnii  the  euct  centre  of  the  enclontii'e,  when 
natHisllj  wc  thould  oll»rwi«e  li««  looked  for  it. 
We  Iroro  fratn  the  Talmud,  that  tlie  gate  i 
inner  T<im|>le  to  which  thia  poau^  led  wai  i 
the  "  Water  Gate  ;"  and  it  in  iulenHliag  to  be  able 
le  ideiilitV  n  qnt  to  prumitient  iu  the  Jacr 
of  Xehemiah  [ili,  37).  Toward*  the  west 
were  four  pitewaja  to  the  eiteroal  endoiur*  of  Ihe 
Temple,  aod  the  paaitiani  of  three  of  thne  can  itill 
be  tnutti  witli  ceitaintj'.  The  fint  or  moat  (oulhem 
led  over  the  bridge  the  ntnain*  of  wUcli  were  iden- 
tilled  by  Dr.  Kobincon,  and  jdneJ  the  Stoi  Baiilia 
nf  till!  Temple  with  tU  rojii  palace.  The  Mcond 
was  that  diwoTered  hr  Dr.  Llarday.  270  feet  Irom 
the  S.W.  angle,  at  n'lerel  of  17  («t  below  that  of 
the  Houthtm  gate*  Jtut  deicribni.  The  ute  of  the 
lliiiil  is  to  completely  corereJ  by  the  baildingi  of 
the  Meckine*  that  it  hnt  not  vet  been  leeo,  I  ' 
will  be  found  between  200  mi  250  feet  fni 
N.W.  .ingle  of  the  Temjile  ai^  The  foortli  tnu 
that  which  le-1  orer  the  cnuaeway  whuA  atitl  eiiitji 
nt  a  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  toutli-wpiteni 
nngle.  C'ioitferi.^The  most  mngnilicent  part  of 
the  Temple,  in  on  architecluml  jioint  of  Tien,  leenu 


g;iteways,  the  t 
north  and  loutli  Ii^ide 
Th«M,  Mcoiiling  to  Joeeiihit 
strongly  fortified  and  omsm 

gate  leading  fioin  the  cour 

of  the  Temple  area.  It  was 
the  one  called  the  "  Benuli 
Tentament.  Immediately  wi 
the  altar  of  bunit-DlTerines. 
the  Temple  weti  enclo*eJ 
cuUt  in  lieight  Wilhinthi 
thu  WHtword  itond  th 


f  Solom 


nlhe  B 


Although  the 


alio  augtnenled  by  wings 
20  cubits  each  war.  makin 
cuUta,  or  equal 


1e  Talmud  si 


delighted 
Idea  01  a  Daiiauig  whii'h,  wit 
100  cabita  long,  100  bnm 
cannot  help  luipecting  ttu 
■ephu]  was  guilty  of  irUt 
altitude  of  Ihe  building  he  i 
be  prored  he  did  in  aome 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

who  were  erecting   the   contemporary  edifices   at 
Fersepolis  and  Susa. 

Ten  Commandments.    (1.)  The  popular  name 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  is  not  that  of  Scrip- 
ture.   There  we  have  the  "ten  words,"  not  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28  ;   Deut.  iv.  13, 
X.  4,  Heb.).   The  difference  is  not  altogether  an  un- 
meaning one.     The  word  of  God,  the  *'  word  of  the 
Lord,'*  the  constantly  recurring  term  for  the  fullest 
revelation,  was  higher  than  any  phrase  expressing 
merely  a  command,  and  carried  with  it  more  the 
idea  of  a  self-fulfilling  power.    Other  names  are 
eren  more  significant.    These,  and  these  alone,  are 
"the  words  of  the  covenant"  (Ex.   xxxiv.  28). 
They  ai-e  also  the  Tables  of  Testimony,  sometimes 
simply  *^the  testimony**  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  xxxi.  18, 
&G.)    (2.)  The  circumstances  in  which   the  Ten 
great  Words  wei*e  first  given  to  the  people  sur- 
roQoded  them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no 
other  precept.     Iq  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  tlic 
darkoess,  and  the  flashing  lightning,  and  the  fieiy 
smoke,  and  the  tliunder,  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
Uofies  was  called  to  receive  the  Law  without  which 
the  people  would  cease  to  be  a  holy  nation.     Here, 
as  elsewhere.  Scripture  imites  two  facts  which  men 
separate.    God,  and  not  man,  was  speaking  to  the 
Isntelites  in  those  terroi-s,  and  yet,  in  the  language 
-<^  later  inspired  teachers,  other  instrumentality  was 
iU)t  excluded.     No  other  words  were  pix>claimed  in 
like  manner.     And  the  record  was  as  exceptional 
f>  the  oiiginal  revelation.    Of  no  other  words  could 
^  be  said  that  they  were  written  as  these  were 
^tten.  engraved  on  the  Tables  of  Stone,  not  as 
^'ginating  in  man's  contrivance  or  sagacity,  but  by 
^  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  by  the  **  finger  of 
<Jod  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  16).     (3.)  The  number 
^cn  was,  we  can  haixily  doubt,  itself  significant  to 
ifoses  and  the  Israelites.   The  received  symbol,  then 
Mid  at  all  times,  of  completeness,  it  taught  the 
^kfople  that  the  Law  of  Jehovah  was  perfect  (Ps. 
fix.  7).    The  fact  that  they  were  written  not  on 
*De,  but  on  two  tables,  probably  in  two  groups  of 
ive  each,  taught  men  the  great  division  of  duties 
owards  God,  and  duties  towards  our  neighbour, 
rhich  we  recognise  as  the  groundwork  of  eveiy 
rue  3Ioral  system^    It  taught  them  also,  five  being 
be  symbol  of  imperfection,  how  incomplete  each 
•t  of  duties  would  be  when  divoix%d  from  its  com- 
anion.     (4.)  In  what  way  the  Ten  Commandments 
ere  to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of 
inch  controversy.     At  least  four  distinct  arrange- 
icnts   present  themselves,     (a.)  In  the  received 
aching  of  the  Latin  Church  resting  on  that  of  St. 
ogustine  the  first  Table  contained  thi-ee  command- 
«nt8,  the  second  the  other  seven.     It  involved, 
>wever,  and  in  part  proceeded  fi-om  an  alteration 
the  received  arrangement.     What  we  know  as 
te  first  and  second  were  united,  and  consequently 
le  Sabbath  larw  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  First 
able  as  the  third,  not  as  the  fourth  commandment. 
be  completeness  of  the  number  was  restored  in  the 
eond    Table  by  making  a  separate  (the  ninth) 
mxnand  of  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
y  neighbour's  wife,"  which  with  us  forms  part 
'  the  tenth.     (&.)  The  fiuniliar  division,  referring 
le  first  four  to  our  duty  towards  God,  and  the  six 
maining  to  our  duty  towards  man,  is,  on  ethical 
tnmds,  simple  and  natural  enough,     (c.)  A  medi- 
ation of  (a.)  has  been  adopted  by  later  Jewish 
riteni.     Retaining  the  combinatl<m  of  the  first 
id  second  commandments  of  the  common  orderi 
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they  have  made  a  new  "  word"  of  the  opening  de- 
claration, **  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  tenth,  {d.)  Rejecting  these  three, 
there  remains  that  recognised  by  the  older  Jewish 
writei's,  Josephus  and  Philo,  and  supported  ably 
and  thoughtfully  by  Ewald,  which  phvoes  five  com- 
mandments in  each  Table ;  and  thus  preserves  the 
pentad  and  deoad  grouping  which  pervades  the 
whole  code.  A  modem  jurist  would  perhaps  object 
that  this  places  the  fifth  commandment  in  a  wrong 
positioii,  that  a  duty  to  parents  is  a  duty  towards 
our  neighbour.  From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  it 
is  believed,  the  place  thus  given  to  that  command- 
ment was  essentially  the  right  one.  Instead  of 
duties  towards  God,  and  duties  towards  our  neigh- 
bours, we  must  think  of  the  Firat  Table  as  con- 
taining all  that  belonged  to  the  Eh<r4fitia  of  the 
Greeks,  to  the  Pietas  of  the  Romans,  duties  t.  c. 
with  no  corresponding  rights,  while  the  Second  deals 
with  duties  which  involve  rights,  and  come  there- 
fore under  the  head  oi  Justitia.  The  duty  of  ho- 
nouring, t.  e,  supporting,  parents  came  under  the 
former  head.  (5.)  To  these  Ten  Commandments 
we  find  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh 
added : — "  But  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have 
brought  thee  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou 
goest  to  possess  it,  thou  slialt  set  thee  up  two  great 
stones,  and  shalt  plaister  them  with  plaister,  and 
shalt  write  upon  these  stones  all  the  words  of  this 
Law.  Moreover,  afler  thou  shalt  have  passed  over 
Jordan,  thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou 
shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an 
altar  of  stones :  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron 
thereon.  Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build  that 
altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  on 
it  burnt-offerings  to  the  Ix>rd  thy  God,  and  thou 
shalt  sacrifice  peace-offerings,  and  shalt  eat  them 
there,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  that  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  w.^y 
where  the  sun  goeth  down«  in  the  land  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  that  dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over 
against  Gilgal,  by  the  Oiik  of  Moreh,  towards 
Sichem"  (Walton,  Bibl  PolygloU.),  The  inter- 
polation has  every  mai'k  of  being  a  bold  attempt  to 
claim  for  the  sdiismatic  worship  on  Gerizim  the 
solemn  sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Ten  great  Words  of  God. 
(6.)  The  treatment  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  is  not  without 
interest.  There  the  first  and  second  commandments 
are  united,  to  make  up  the  second,  and  the  words 
**  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.,  are  given  as  the 
first.  More  remarkable  is  the  addition  of  a  distinct 
reason  for  the  last  five  commandments  no  less 
than  for  the  first  five.  '*  Thou  shalt  commit  no 
murder,  for  because  of  the  sins  of  murdei*ers  the 
sword  goeth  forth  upon  the  world."  (7.)  The  ab- 
sence of  any  distinct  reference  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments as  such  in  the  Pirhe  Moth  (= Maxims 
of  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange  and  significant. 
With  all  their  ostentation  of  profound  reverence  for 
the  Law,  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis  turned  on 
other  points  than  the  great  laws  of  duty. 

Tent.  Among  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
nomade  races,  those  two  have  always  been  num- 
bei'ed,  whose  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Jabal  the 
son  of  Lamech  (Gen,  iv.  20),  viz.,  to  be  tent- 
dwellers  and  keeoeis  oicaX\X«.    TV^a  ^xEAxaa:^^* 

^  Q  1 


that  the  Htbrewa  becunt  inhibituiti  ofcitia. 
Anb  tent  it  mioulelf  dnoibed  by  Buickhardt.  It 
r>  nilled  Uit,  "houM;"  ita  cortring  consuti  of 
•lufT,  about  thm-quarten  ct  ■  Tonl  bnnul,  mnde 
nf  bUck  goatn'-hiir  ((.'ant.  i.  Q),  laid  ponllel  with 

it-pal«.  tnllod   anuid,  or 


«  groups. 


Ihrc*.     The  i-opee  * 


1.-1DJ  of  Cktu 
diivi  ofTeni 


1  in  Hon 


■'   (G™ 


heO.T.b 


umple  lacla  ofTcnih': 

been  Gonitructeil  the  entire  le^^end  r>(  Abras  wiA 
i)  cunrnt  iii  Jewish  and  Atnlniui  tntlitioiit.  Ttnl 
the  idolater  ii  tuned  inla  a  maker  of  ltim£B.a^ 
"  Vc  of  tlie  ChiJdws  "  »  the  origioul  of  thf "  fe- 
nnce  "  into  whidi  Abram  wu  cut  (comp-ti,!,!- 
In  the  Jewish  tiaditioiu  Teiah  ii  *  piin  xidi 
f^irat  man  in  the  palace  of  Kicnrod,  the  ofitui  tt 
hii  arnij,  his  ton-ro-bir  acconling  to  the  Auk 
Hi>  wife  h  oiUeil  ia  the  lUmud  Amtdai,  or  Emidi. 
the  daughter  of  Camebo. 

Xar'RpUm,    onlj   in  plural,   inugri  ugopsttl 
with  magical  lila.     [Magic]      The  deriWimi  k 


itself,  but 

pienofold  cloth,  which  iiitKlfiewed  to  tbe  tent- 

rovtr.     The  ohIi  of  the  tent-ropei  an  faatened  to 

■hort  iticki  or  pins,  called  uwf  or  araUad,  which 

are  driven  into  the  ground,  with  a  mallet  (Judj;. 

iv.  21).     Round  the  bock  and  lidca  of  the  tait* 

nini  a  piece  of  ftulf  nmoTable  at  pleainre  to  admit  j    . 

air.     The  lent  li  divided   into  two  apartmente,   and  the  image  hidden  in  Dai 

sepaialed  by  a  carpet  paititinn  dnwn  acrm  the 

middle  uf  the  tent  and  fattened  to  the  three  mill 
poit).  When  the  pnatare  near  an  enmnpmen 
eihaiiated,  the  tentn  are  Liken  down,  packed 
camelg  and  removed  (In.  iiiviii.  IS  ;  Gen.  xitI. 
22, 35).  In  chonaing  places  foi-  enoimpmcnt,  Ar 
prefer  the  neighlmirhoiid  of  Ireea.  for  the  sake  of 
the  ihade   and   oodIiihs  which  they  nllbid   (Gi 


1.8). 
le'nh.  The  lather  of  Abmm,  Kabci 
n,  and  through  them  the  BDcstor  of  the  grcni 
milia  of  the  laraeliteai  l>hmlelite^  Midiuiilei, 
oabitei,  nod  Ammonite*  (Gen.  li.  24-32).  The 
count  given  of  him  in  the  0.  T,  narrative  ia  rery 
ief.  We  learn  from  it  limply  tlwt  he  wni  nn 
ilater  CJ«h.  uiv.  3),  that  he  dwelt  beyond  the 
in  Vr  at  the  Chaldeet  (Geo.  li.  28).  and 
1  •oulh-wealer' — ' —  "  '    " 

Mine  uuuplained  cauM 


Vi,  16). 

hv  llnrtinL    An    nof    HMmi    tA    hnt-p    been  TfTf  RDaHi 

bedbylikUlt 
dfcdi'e  Saul'i  messenger*.  wa»  ptiibiibly  of  lla  •«    | 
of  n  man,  and  perhap*  in  the  head  nod  afasdliBi.    ' 
if  not  lower,  of  human  or  like  fonu.    Lalsn-    I 
gonial  hih  tenphim  na  gods,  and  it  would  tba^ 
lore  ap)ietir  thiit  they  weie  oied  by  tho«  who  aiM 
corrupt  pisL-tices  to  the  pntriarchnl  religi 


:1uded  a 
[Judg.  iTii.  3-5.  iviii.  17,  18,"  20).  Toip*«n 
weie  conaulted  for  oracular  anavren  br  ibe  Intiiw 
(Zech.  I.  2  ;  comp.  Judg.  iviii.  5,  <i ;  t  Sam.  n. 
•^■2,  is,  HI.   l:l,    16,  L\X. ;  aod  2  K.  uw.  titl- 

and  bjfthellsbyloo;  ' 

nenar  (Hi.  ul.  It)-! 
they  were  ever  won 

lar'aib.  One  a(  t£e'  two  en 
aMDwiiinte  Ahaaaema  waa  diai 
(tjth.  ii.  21.  Ti.  3).     He  ws  hauled. 

Tar'tllU,  probably  a  Roman,  wai  tfae  amaauw* 
if  Pan]  to  writuig  the  Epiitle  to  the  Baawi  (£>»- 


Tbero  ia  no  eridaMe  Ibi 
laiKbawlNBeplilf 


■ge,  he  went  with  Vit  wn  KWm,  W  4i»^>jn-\iy\.%2V  Some  hare  propoaed  willwiit  laaNB  ta  iJo- 


TEBTXTIiLUS 

iTtnlliUl,  "ft  certain  orator*'  (Acts  xxiv.  1) 
was  retained  by  the  High  Pnest  and  Sanhedrim 
Kuse  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Cuesarea  before  the 
in  Procurator  Antonius  Felix.  He  evidently 
iged  to  the  class  of  professionnl  orators.     We 

infer  that  TertuUus  was  of  Komnn,  or  at  all 
is  of  Italian  origin.  The  exoixliura  of  his  speech 
•iigued  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  Pro- 
or,  and  is  accordingly  overcharged  with  flattery, 
e  is  a  strange  oontiTist  between  the  opening 
e  and  the  brief  summary  of  the  Procurator's 
Distration  given  by  Tacitus  {Hist.  r.  9).  But 
ommendations  of  Tertullus  were  not  altogether 
inded,  as  Felix  had  really  succeeded  iu  putting 
1  several  seditious  movements.     It  is  not  very 

to  determine  whether  St.  Luke  has  preserved 
oration  of  TeituUus  entire.  On  the  whole  it 
s  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  historian, 

was  almost  certainly  an  ear-witness,  merely 
t  an  absti'act  of  the  speech,  giving  however  iu 
the  most  salient  points  (ver.  5). 
Mtament,  Hew.    [New  Testament.] 
Mtament,  Old.    [Old  Testament.] 
9'ta  =  Hatita,  1  Ksd.  v.  28. 
Btraroh.    Properly  the  sovereign  or  governor  of 
fourth  part  of  a  country.     (1.)  Herod  Antipas 
It.  xiv.  1  ;  Luke  iii.  1,  19,  ix.  7 ;  Acts  xiii.  1 ), 

is  commonly  distinguished  as  "Heitxl  the 
irch,**  although  the  title  of  '*  king  "  is  also  as- 
ed  to  him  both  by  Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by 
k  (vi.  14,  22  sqq.).     (2.)  Herod  Philip,  who  is 

by  Luke  (iii.  1 )  to  have  been  '*  tetrarch  of 
tea,  and  of  the  i^ion  of  Trachonitis."  (3.)  Ly- 
is,  who  is  said  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  have  been 
trarch  of  Abilene."  The  title  of  tetrarch  was 
his  time  probably  applied  to  petty  tributaiy 
ces  without    any  such  determinate  meaning. 

it  appears  from  Josephus  that  the  tetrarch  ies 
ntipas  and  Philip  were  i-egarded  as  constituting 

a  tburth  part  of  their  father's  kingdom.  We 
lude  that  in  these  two  cases,  at  least,  the  title 
used  in  its  strict  and  liteml  sense. 
Iiaddae'lis,  a  name  in  Mark's  catalogue  of 
twelve  Apostles  (Maik  iii.  18)  in  the  great 
»rity  of  MSS.  in  Matthew's  catalogue  (Matt. 
)  Lebbaeus  is  probably  the  oiiginal  reading. 
a  a  comparison  with  the  catalogue  of  St.  Luke 
ce  vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13)  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
>ubt  that  the  three  names  of  Judas,  Lebbaeus, 
Thaddncus  were  borne  by  one  imd  the  same 
m. 
lialiaalL     Son  of  Kahor  by  his  concubine  Heu- 

(Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Iia'mah.  "  The  children  of  Thamah  "  were  a 
ly  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
•.  ii.  53). 

liE'mAr.    Tamar  1  (Matt.  i.  3). 
luun'xiatha.     One  of  the  cities  of  Judaea  for^ 
i  by  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix.  50).    Thanmatha 
oubt  represents  an  ancient  Timnatu,  possibly 
present  Tibneh, 
haak-offiBTixig,  or  Peace-oflEerixig,  the  pro- 

f  eucharistic  offering  among  the  Jews,  in  its 
ry  resembling  the  Meat-offering,  and  there- 
indicating  that  the  offerer  was  already  reconciled 
uid  in  covenant  with,  God.  Its  ceremonial  is 
ribed  in  Lev.  iii.  The  peace-oderings,  unlike 
r  sacrifices,  were  not  ordained  to  be  otifered  in 
1  and  regular  course.  The  only  constantly  re- 
ing  peace^ffering  appears  to  have  been  that 
le  two  firstling  lambs  at  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii. 
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19).  The  general  principle  of  the  peace-ofiei*ing 
seems  to  haye  been,  that  it  should  be  entirely  spon- 
taneous, offered  as  occasion  should  arise,  from  the 
feeling  of  the  sacrificer  himself  (Lev.  xix.  5).  On 
the  Hi-st  institution  (Lev.  vii.  11-17),  peace-ofier- 
iiigs  are  divided  into  "  offerings  of  thanksgiving," 
and  "  vows  or  free-will  offerings ;"  of  which  latter 
class  the  offering  by  a  Kazarite,  on  the  completion 
of  his  vow,  is  the  most  remarkable  (Num.  vi.  14). 
We  find  accordingly  peace-offerings  offered  for  the 
people  on  a  great  scale  at  peiiods  of  unusual  so- 
lemnity or  rejoicing.  In  two  cases  orJy  (Judg.  xx. 
26 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25)  peace-offerings  are  mentioned 
as  offered  with  burnt-offerings  at  a  time  of  national 
sorrow  and  fasting. 

Tha'ra.  Teuah  the  father  of  Abraham  (Luke 
iii.  34). 

Thflir'ra,  Esth.  xii.  1.  A  corrupt  form  of  Te- 
kesh. 

Thar'shiih.  1.  In  this  more  accurate  foiTa  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  given  in  two  poasages 
(1  K.  X.  22,  xxii.  48)  the  name  elsewhere  presented 
as  Tarshish.— 2.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  family 
of  Bilhan  and  the  house  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  lu 
only). 

Thai'iL  Tlie  surname  of  Simon  the  son  of 
Mattathias  (1  Mace,  iu  3).  The  derivation  of  the 
word  is  uncertain.  • 

Theatre.  For  the  general  subject,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant,  pp.  995-998.  For  the  explanation  of  the 
biblical  allusions,  two  or  three  points  only  require 
notice.  The  Gi^k  term,  like  the  corresponding 
English  term,  denotes  the  place  where  dramatic 
performances  are  exhibited,  and  also  the  acene  itself 
or  tpectacle  which  is  witnessed  there.  It  occurs  in 
the  first  or  local  sense  in  Acts  xix.  29.  It  was  in 
the  theatre  at  Caesarea  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.  gave 
audience  to  the  Tynan  deputies,  and  was  himself 
struck  with  death,  because  he  heard  so  gladly  the 
impious  acclanuitions  of  the  people  (Acts  xii.  21- 
23).  The  other  sense  of  the  teim  **  theatre  "  occurs 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Version  i-enders . 
**  God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were 
appointed  to  death ;  for  we  are  made  a  spectacle 
unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men."  In- 
stead of  **  spectacle  "  (so  also  Wiclif  and  the  Khemish 
translators  atler  the  Vulgate),  some  might  prefer 
the  more  enei^etic  Saxon,  **  gazing-stock,"  as  in 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  version. 

Thabes  (A.  V.,  No,  the  multitude  of  No,  popu- 
lous No). — A  chief  city  of  ancient  Eg}'pt,  long  the 
capital  of  the  upper  countiy,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Diospolitan  dynasties,  that  ruled  over  all  Egypt  at 
the  era  of  its  highest  splendour.  The  sacred  name 
of  Thebes  was  P-amen,  **  the  abode  of  Amon," 
which  the  Greeks  reproduced  in  their  IHotpolia, 
especially  with  the  addition  the  Great.  No-Amon 
is  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
(Jer.  xlvi.  25;  Nah.  iii.  8).  Exekiel  uses  No 
simply  to  designate  the  Egyptian  seat  of  Ammon 
(£z.  XTL,  14,  16).  The  name  of  Thebes  in  the 
hieroglyphics  is  explained  under  No-Amon.  The 
origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Niebuhr  is 
of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much  older  than  Mem- 
phis, and  that,  **  af\er  the  centre  of  Egyptian  life 
was  transferred  to  Lower  Egypt,  Memphis  acquired 
its  greatness  through  the  ruin  of  Thebes."  Other 
authorities  assign  priority  to  Memphis.  Butf  both 
cities  date  from  our  earliest  authentic  knowledge  of 
li^yptian  history.  The  tirst  aVVMiaiyoL  \ATci<^«»\&. 
chissical  Utei-atuie  » theCam^^lAax  ^^^a^^^  cfL>^'6VC>a&. 
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(ix.  381-385'j : — **  Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast  I  toward  the  south  for  about  the  same  distance,** 
treasures  laitl  up  in  the  houses ;  where  are  a  hun-    find  at  Medeenet  Haboo  ruins  xipon  a  more  rtup«- 
dred  gates,  and  from  each   two  hundred  men  go    dous  scale  than  at  any  other  point  upon  the  wwtr.^ 
forth  with  hoi-ses  and  chariots."     It  has  been  ques- 
tioner! whether  Herodotus  visited  Upper  Egypt,  but 
he  tays,  "  I  went  to  Heliopolis  ami  to  Thebes,  ex- 
pi-essiy  to  try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places 
would  agree  in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at 
Memphis'*  (ii.   3).     Aftei-wards    he  describes  the 
features  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  chief  iwints  an«l 
distances  upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witness 
would  be  likely  to  i-ecord  them.    In  the  1st  century 
before  Christ,  Diodorus  visited  Thebes,  and  he  de- 
votes several  sections  of  his  geneml  work  to   its 
history  ;md  appeamnce.     Though  he  ssiw  the  city 
when  it  had  sunk  to  quite  secondary  importance, 
he  preser^'es  the  tradition  of  ifc*  early  grandeur — its 
circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  size  of  its  public  edifices, 
the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  number  of  its 
monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its  private  houses, 
some  of  them  four  or  five  stoiies  high — all  giving 
it  an  air  of  gi'andeur  and  beauty  surpassing  not 
only  all  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  world. 
Diodorus  deplores  the  spoiling  of  its  buildings  and 
monuments  by  Cambyses  (Diod.  i.  45,  46).    Strabo, 
who  visited  Egypt  a  little  later — at  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era — thus  describes  (rvii. 
p.  81G;  the  city  under  the  name  Diospolis.     But, 
in  the  uncertainty  of  these  historical  allusions,  the 
tmnumenis  of  Thebes  arc  the  most  reliable  witnesses 
for  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city.     These  are 
found  in  almost  equal  proportion*  upon  both  sides 
of  the  river.     The  parallel  ridges  which  skirt  the 
narrow  Nile  valley  upon  the  east  and  west  from 
the  noi-thern  limit  of  Cpper  Egypt,  hei"€  sweep  out- 
ward upon  either  side,  forming  a  circular  plain  whose 
diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.     The  plan  of  the  dty, 
as  indicated  by  the  principal  monuments,  was  neaily 
quadrangular,  measuring  two  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  four  from  east  to  west.     Its  four  gi'eat 
landmarks  were,  Kai-nak  and  Luxor  upon  the  eastern 
or  Arabian  side,  and  Qoomah  and  Medeenet  Haboo 
upon  the  western  or  Libyan  side.     TheitJ  are  indic- 
ations that  each  of  these  temples  may  have  been 
connected  with  those   facing  it  upon  two  sides  by 
grand  cf/o>>:oi,  lined  with  sphinxes  and  other  colossal 
figures.     Upon  the  western  bank  there  was  almost 
a  continuous  line  of  tcm]>les  and  public  edifices  for 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  from  Qoomah  to  Medeenet 
Haboo ;   and  Wilkinson  conjectures  that  from  a 
point  near  the  latter,  perhaps  in  the  line  of  the 
colossi,  the  *•  Royal  street  "  ran  down  to  the  river, 
which  was  crossed  by  a  ferry  terminating  at  Luxor 
on  the  eastern  siJe.     Beginning  at  the  noi-them 
extremity  on  the  westeni  ^nk,  the  first  conspicuous 
ruins  are   those  of  the  itenephthcion,   a   palace- 
temple  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  therefore  be- 
longiniT  to  the  middle  style  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
Neariy  a  mile  southward  from  the  Menephtheion 
ai-e  the  remains  of  the  comlinod  palnce  and  temple 
known  since  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Memnoniom. 
An  examination  of  its  sculptures  shows  tliat  this 
name  was  inaccurately  applie«l,  since  the  building 
was  clearly  erected   by  Kamcses  II.     The  general 
fonn  of  the  Memnonium  is  that  of  a  parallelogram 
in  three  main  sections,  the  interior  areas  being  suc- 
cessively narrower  than  the   first   court,  and  the 
whole  terminatinjr  in  a  series  of  sacred  chambers 


beautifully  sculptured  and  on:i«x{\«tit,ed.    But  the   still  is;  its  name — TMa — hutilj cfaai^. 


most  I'emarkable  featuve  o{  tVv«&ft  tm\iv&  \&  SJtA  ^- 


bonk  of  Thebes.     These  consist  of  a  temple  ibuiKk>i 

by  Thothmes  I.,  which  presents  some  of  the  grande: 

eflfecti  of  the  old  Egyptian  architecture,  and  its 

battle-scenes  are  a  valuable  crvntributioo  to  th'' 

history  of  Rameses  III.     Behind  this  long  nogeo! 

temples  and  palaces  are  the  Libyan  hills,  whk^^ 

a  distance  of  five  miles,  are  excavated  to  the  dsfd 

of  several  hundred  feet  for  sepnlchral  chanbcn 

Some  of  these,  in  the  number  and  variety  of  tkr 

chambers,  the  finish  of  their  scalptures,  and  & 

beauty  and  freshness  of  their  fresooest,  are  amoo^lfr 

most  remarkable  monuments  of  Egyptian  gniuk: 

and  skill.     The  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  dittia- 

guished  by  the  remains  of  Luxor  and  Karnak,  & 

latter  being  of  itself  a  city  of  temfdes.    Tl^  a^ 

proach  to  Karnak  from  the  south  is  marked  bri 

series  of  majestic  gateways  and  towers,  whldi  vei^ 

the  appendages  of  later  times  to  the  original  strv- 

ture.     The  temple  properly  fiiccs  the  river,  it 

toward  the  north-west.     The  courts  and  pro|)jbQ 

connected  with  this  structure  occupy  a  space  ooriy 

1800  feet  square,  and  the  buildings  represent  alaoit 

every  dynasty  of  Egypt,   from   Sesortasn  I.  tiv 

Ptolemy  Euergetes   I.     Courts,   pylcau,  olieli^ 

statues,  ]»llare,  everything  pertaining  to  Kanot 

are  on  the  grandest  scale.     The  grandearefEfjit 

is  here  in  its  architecture,  and  almost  every  pUlir, 

obelisk,  and  stone  telLs  its  historic  legend  of  ke 

greatest  monarchs.     We  have  alluded,  in  the  ops' 

ing  of  this  article,  to  the  debated  question  of  ^ 

priority  of  Thebes  to  Memphis.     As  yet  the&ti 

are  not  sufficient  for  its  satisfiMH»ry  solatioi,  ui 

Egyptologists  are  not  agreed.     Upon  the  whale  w 

may  conclude  that  before  the  time  of  Mens  tkm 

was  a  local  sovereignty  in  the  Theboid,  bat  tk 

historical  nationality  of  Egypt  dates  from  the  feoai- 

ing  of  Memphis.     When  the  Sheph&ds  or  fljte. 

a  nomadic  race  from  the  east,  invaded  EgTF^'B^ 

fixed  their  capital  at  Memphis,  a  native  tigJT^ 

dynasty  was  maintained  at  Thebes,  at  times  trikit- 

ary  to  the  Hyksos,  and  at  times  in  militanr  tUittt 

with  Ethiopia  against  the  invaders ;  until  atloi^ 

by  a  general  uprising  of  the  Thebaid,  the  Hybv 

were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became  the  capital  «f  iB 

Egypt  under  the  resplendent   eighteenth  dyni^- 

This  supronacy  continued    until  the  dose  d  tk 

nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a  period  of  more  tba 

five  hundred  veara :  but  under  the  twentieth  dr* 

nasty  the  glory  of  Thebes  began  to  decKne.  0 

afler  the  close  of  that  dynasty  her  none  do  otft 

appears  in  the  lists  of  kings.     Still  the  city »» 

retained  as  the  capital,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  t^ 

achievements  of  Shishonk  the  Bubastite,  of  Tirhik^ 

the  Ethiopian,  and  other  monarchs  of  celebrity,  sr 

rocorded   upon    its  walls.     Ezekiel  produm  tk 

destruction  of  Thebes  by  the  arm  of  fiat^rbii  (^ 

XXX.  14-16).     The  Persian  invader  completed  tk 

destruction  that  the  Babylonian  had  began. 

The'bei.  A  place  memorable  for  the  dvtko* 
the  bravo  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  50).  Thebei  i> 
not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bihie.  Bat  it  v» 
known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  In  their  day  (k 
village  still  bore  its  old  name,  and  was  atait^ 
*'in  the  district  of  Neapolis,'*  13  Booso  mi^ 
therefrom,  on  the  rood  to  Scjthopolis.    There  >' 
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Pekoa,  more  espedally  to  tlie  east  of  it  (1  Mace. 
X.  33). 

niel'Mar.  Another  foim  of  the  name  examine<i 
uider  Tel-assar  (2  K.  xix.  12). 

Ibeler'iaf,  l  Esd.  v.  36.  The  Gi-eek  equivalent 
»f  the  name  Tel-habsas. 

The'BUUl,  Bar.  iii.  22,  23.     [Teman.] 

Theoca'niu.  Tikvah  the  lather  of  Jahaziah 
1  Esd.  ix.  14). 

Theod'otQl.  An  envoy  sent  by  Niomor  to  Judas 
►!acc.  c  B.C.  162  (2  Mace.  xiv.  19). 

Theoph'ilua.  1.  The  person  to  whom  St.  Luke 
ascribes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  i.  1).  We  meet  with  a  consider- 
Ue  number  and  variety  of  theories  concerning  him. 
1.)  Seveml  commentators,  especially  among  the 
'"aUiers,  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  personality 
f  Theophilus,  regarding  the  name  either  as  that  of 

fictitiotts  person,  or  as  applicable  to  every  Chris- 
ian  reader.  (2.)  From  the  honourable  epithet 
pdrurrt,  applied  to  Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3  (comp. 
ids  xxiii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  25),  it  has  been  argued 
rith  much  probability,  but  not  quite  conclusively, 
iiat  he  was  a  person  in  high  official  position.  Thus 
beophylact  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Roman  go- 
emoT,  or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank.  Oecumenius 
iUs  us  that  he  was  a  governor.  The  titulitional  con- 
cxion  of  St.  Luke  with  Antioch  has  disposed  some  to 
K>k  upon  Antioch  as  the  abode  of  Theophilus,  and 
oosibly  as  the  seat  of  his  government.  (3.)  Acoord- 
^  to  Bar  Bahlul,  a  Syrian  lexicographer  of  the  1 0th 
entnry,  Theophilus  was  an  illustrious  convert  at 
ilezandria.  Jacob  Hase  conjectni'ed  that  he  was  no 
ther  than  the  celebrated  Philo.  (4.)  Alexander  Morus 
lakes  the  rather  hazardous  conjecture  that  the  Theo- 
hiloa  of  St.  Luke  is  identical  with  the  person  who  is 
soorded  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  55)  to  have  been  con- 
BUDed  for  fraud  at  Athens  by  the  court  of  the  Areo- 
ig^ns.*  Grotius  also  conjectures  that  he  was  a  ma* 
iatrate  of  Achaia  baptized  by  St.  Luke.  (5.)  It  is 
Inricms  to  suppose  that  Theophilus  was  a  Chnstian. 
>Qt  a  different  view  has  been  entertained^  Heumann, 
tsaxning  that  he  was  a  Roman  governor,  argues 
lat  he  could  not  be  a  Christian,  because  no  Chris- 
an  would  be  likely  to  have  such  a  charge  entrusted 
>  him.  Another  writer,  Theodore  Hase,  believes 
Hit  the  Theophilus  of  Luke  was  no  other  than  the 
ipoeed  High  Priest  Theophilus  the  son  of  Ananus. 

I  the  first  place,  we  may  safely  reject  the  Pa- 
isttc  notion  that  Theophilus  was  either  a  fictitious 
fTBon,  or  a  mere  personification  of  Christian  love. 
he  epithet  Kpdrtart  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
is  historical  existence.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
rove  that  he  was  a  governor,  but  it  makes  it 
tost  probable  that  he  was  a  person  of  high  rank. 

II  that  can  be  conjectured  with  any  degree  of 
Setj  concerning  him,  comes  to  this,  that  he  was  a 
entile  of  rank  and  consideration,  who  came  under 
le  influence  of  St.  Luke,  or  under  that  of  St.  Paul, 
;  Rome,  and  was  convci-ted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
-0.  A  Jewish  High-Priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or 
joanus,  brother-in-law  to  Caiaphas,  and  brother 
ad  immediate  successor  of  Jonathan.     Theophilus 

not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament ; 
ut  it  b  most  probable  that  he  was  the  High  Priest 
'ho  granted  a  commission  to  Saul  to  pi-oceed  to 
Damascus,  and  to  take  into  custody  any  believers 
rhom  he  might  find  there. 

ne'ras.  The  equivalent  in  1  Esd.  viii.  41,  61, 
>r  the  AUAVA  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Ezra. 

Ther'nielBth,  Tel-icelah,  1  Esd.  v.  36. 


I  ThetMloniaiii,  Fint  Epistle  to  the.  1.  The 
I  date  of  the  Epistle  is  made  out  approximately  in 
the  following  way.  During  the  course  of  his  second 
missionary  journey,  probably  in  the  year  52,  St. 
Paul  founded  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  Leaving 
Thessalonica  he  passed  on  to  Beroea.  From  Bereen 
he  went  to  Athras,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth 
(Acts  rvii.  1-xviii.  18).  Now  it  appears  that, 
when  this  Epistle  was  written,  Silvanus  and  Ti- 
motheus  were  in  the  Apostle's  company  (1  Thess. 
i.  1 ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  1) — a  circumstance  which 
conBnes  the  date  to  the  second  missionary  journey 
(Acts  xviU,  5 ;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  The  Epistle  then 
must  have  been  written  in  the  interval  between  St. 
Paul's  leaving  Thessalonica  and  the  close  of  his  re- 
sidence at  Corinth,  i.  e»  according  to  the  received 
chronology  within  the  years  52-54.  Other  consid- 
erations however  narrow  the  limits  of  the  possible 
date  still  more  closely,  and  enable  us  to  place  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle  early  in  St  Paul's  residence 
at  Corinth,  a  few  months  after  he  had  founded  the 
Church  at  Thessalonica,  at  the  close  of  the  year  52 
or  the  beginning  of  53.  The  statement  in  the  sub- 
scription appearing  in  seveitd  liiSS.  and  vereions, 
that  it  was  written  "  from  Athens,"  is  a  superficial 
inference  from  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  which  no  weight 
should  be  attach^.  2.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  then  (for  the  second  followed  the  firat 
afler  no  long  interval)  are  the  earliest  of  St.  Paul's 
writings — perhaps  the  earliest  written  reooixls  of 
Christianity.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  compare 
the  Thessalonian  Epistles  with  the  later  letters,  and 
to  note  the  points  of  difference.  These  differences 
are  mainly  threefold.  (1.)  In  the  general  styk  of 
these  earlier  lettera  there  is  greater  simplicity  and 
less  exuberance  of  langui^e.  The  brevity  of  the 
opening  salutation  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
closing  benediction  is  correspondingly  brief.  And 
throughout  the  Epistles  there  is  much  more  even- 
ness of  style.  (2.)  The  antagonism  to  St.  Paul  is 
not  the  same.  Hei-e  the  opposition  comes  from 
Jews.  A  period  of  five  yeara  changes  the  aspect  of 
the  controveray.  The  opponents  of  St.  Paul  arc 
then  no  longer  JeicSt  so  much  as  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians. It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Goitiles 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  only 
door  of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite  of  cir- 
cumcision. The  language  of  St.  Paul  speakine  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  in  this  Epistle  shows  uiat 
the  opposition  to  hit  teaching  had  not  at  this  time 
assumed  this  second  phase.  (3.)  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinctive doctiines  of  Chiistianity  were  yet  not 
evolved  and  distinctly  enunciated  till  the  needs  of 
the  Church  drew  them  out  into  prominence  at  a 
later  date.  It  has  often  been  observed  for  instance, 
that  there  is  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
no  mention  of  the  characteristic  contrast  of  *'  faith 
and  works;"  that  the  word  '* justification "  does 
not  once  occur ;  that  the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ 
and  living  with  Christ,  so  frequent  in  St.  Paul's 
later  writings,  is  absent  in  these.  In  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Gospel  preached  is  that  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  rather  than  of  the  cross 
of  Christ.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  subject 
of  the  second  advent  should  occupy  a  larger  space 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Apostolical  teaching  than 
afterwards.  3.  The  occasion  of  this  Epistle  was 
as  follows :  St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit 
Thessalonica,  and  both  tim»  had  been  disappointed. 
Thus  prevented  from  seeing  them  in  ^t^ow^  Vv^Vc^ 
sent  Timothy  to  Vnquiie  axA  "re^t\.  \ft  \\vca  -aa  Na 
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(ix.  3S 1-385; : — '*  Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast  I  toward  the  south  for  about  the  same  di!,iance,we 
tieasures  laid  up  in  the  houses;  where  are  a  hun-    find  at  Modc«net  Haboo  ruins  upon  a  mure stupeii- 


dreJ  gates,  and  from   each   two  hundi*ed  men  go 
forth  with  horses  and  chariots."     It  has  been  ques- 
tioner! whether  Herodotus  visited  Upper  Kgypt,  but 
he  fcays,  *•  I  went  to  Heliopolis  and  to  Thebes,  ex- 
pressly to  try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places 
would  agi'ee  in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at 
Memphis"  (ii.   3).     Aftei-wards    he  describes  the 
features  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  chief  points  and 
distances  upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witness 
would  l)e  likely  to  i*ecord  them.    In  the  1st  century 
before  (.'hrist,  Diodorus  visited  Thebes,  and  he  de- 
votes several  sections  of  his  general  work  to   its 
history  and  appearance.     Though  he  saw  the  city 
when'  it  had  bunk  to  quite  secondary  importance, 
he  preserves  the  tnulition  of  its  early  g^randeur — its 
circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  size  of  its  public  edifices, 
the  ms^nificence  of  its  temples,  the  number  of  its 
monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its  private  houses, 
«)me  of  them  four  or  five  stories  high — all  giving 
it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  beauty  surpassing  not 
only  all  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  world. 
Diodoms  deplores  the  s()oiling  of  its  buildings  and 
monuments  by  Cambyses  (Dio<l.  i.  45,  46).    Strabo, 
who  visited  Egypt  a  little  later — at  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era — thus  describes  (xvii. 
•p.  816;  the  city  under  the  name  Diospolis.     But, 
in  the  uncei-tainty  of  these  historical  allusions,  the 
monuments  of  Thebes  are  the  most  reliable  witnesses 
for  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city.     These  are 
found  in  almost  equal  proportion*  upon  both  rides 
of  the  river.     The  parallel  ridges  which  skirt  ihe 
narrow  Nile  valley  upon  the  east  and  west  from 
the  noiihern  limit  of  Upper  Egypt,  here  sweep  out- 
ward upon  cither  side,  fonning  a  ciix'ular  plain  whose 
diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.     The  plan  of  the  city, 
as  indicated  by  the  principal  monuments,  was  nearly 
quadrangular,  measuring  two  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  four  from  east  to  west.     Its  four  gi"eat 
landmarks  were,  Kamak  and  Luxor  upon  the  eastern 
or  Arabian  side,  and  Qooniah  and  Medocnet  Hahoo 
upon  the  western  or  Libyan  side.     There  are  indic- 
ations that  o.ich  of  these  temples  may  have  been 
connected  with   these   feeing  it  upon  two  sides  by 
grand  droiKoif  lined  with  sphinxes  and  other  colo^al 
figures.     Upon  the  western  bank  there  was  almost 
a  continuous  line  of  temples  and  public  edifices  for 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  from  (>ooniah  to  Medeenet 
Haboo ;   and  Wilkinson   conjectures  that  from   a 
point  near  the  latter,  porhap*  in  the  line  of  the 
colossi,  the  **  lii^yal  street  "  ran  down  to  the  river, 
which  was  crossed  by  a  ferry  teiTninating  at  Luxor 
on  the  eastern  sile.     Beginning  at  the  northern 
extremity  on  tlie  western  bank,  the  firet  conspicuous 
ruins  are   those  of  the  Mencphthcum,   a   palace* 
temple  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  therefore  be- 
longing to  the  middle  style  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
Nearly  a  mile  southward  from  the  Menephtheion 
are  the  remains  of  the  coml  ineil  jMilace  and  temple 
known  since  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Memnonium. 
An  examination  of  its  sculptures  shows  tliat  this 
name  was  inaccurately  applied,  since  the  building 
was  cleariy  erected  by  liamescs  II.     The  general 
foiTO  of  the  Memnonium  is  that  of  a  pai-allelogrom 
in  three  main  sections,  the  interior  areas  being  suc- 
cessively nanower  than  the   first   court,  and  the 
whole  terminating  in  a  series  of  sacred  chambers 


beautifully  sculptured  awOL  oYxvamcTil^.    But  the  [still  is;  its  luun 

ni<Mt  remarkable. 
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dous  scale  than  at  any  other  point  upon  thewntcn 

bonk  of  Thebes.     These  consist  of  a  temple  foundei 

by  Tliothroes  I.,  which  presents  some  of  the  gnndst 

effects  of  the  old  Egyptian  architecture,  and  it'' 

battle-scenes  are  a  valuable   contribution  to  tbr 

history  of  Rameses  III.     Behind  this  long  rani?  of 

temples  and  palaces  are  the  Libyan  hills,  which,  te 

a  distance  of  five  miles,  are  excavateii  to  the  d«^ 

of  several  hundred  feet  for  septilchnd  chamlKr'. 

Some  of  these,  in  the  number  and  variety  of  (ws 

chambei:?,  the  finish  of  their  scalptures,  and  tir 

beauty  and  fi-eshness  of  their  fresoow,  are  among  & 

most  remarkable  monuments  of  Egyptian  gruJor 

and  skill.     The  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  ijiHor 

guished  by  the  remains  of  Luxor  and  Karnak,  tk 

latter  being  of  itself  a  city  of  temples.    Ike  ^ 

proQch  to  Kamak  from  the  south  is  markfd  br  i 

series  of  majestic  gateways  and  towers  which  w«r 

the  appendages  of  later  times  to  the  originil  strao 

ture.     The  temple  properly  fiioes  the  river,  u. 

toward  the  north-west.     The  courts  and  prapjfan 

connected  with  this  structure  occupy  a  space  nearlr 

1800  feet  square,  and  the  buildings  reproent  alBorf 

every  dynasty  of  Egypt,   from   Sesortasen  I.  t» 

Ptolemy  Euergetes   I.     GourtA,   pylons,  oWisks 

statues,  pillars,  ererything  pertaining  to  Exnat 

are  on  the  grandest  scale.     The  graodeor  of  Ec7l< 

is  here  in  its  architecture,  aid  almost  every  pUv, 

obelisk,  and  stone  tells  its  historic  legend  iX\E 

greatest  monai'chs.     We  have  alluded,  in  the  ofo* 

ing  of  this  article,  to  the  debated  qoestion  of  t^ 

priority  of  Thebes  to  Memphis.     As  yet  thedalii 

are  not  sufficient  for  its  satis&ctory  solutka,  ei 

Egyptologists  are  not  agreed.     Upon  the  wbok  « 

may  conclude  that  before  the  time  of  MenHtl^ 

was  a  local  sovereignty  in  the  Theboid,  hot  !k 

historical  nationality  of  Egypt  dates  from  the  fsaa^ 

ing  of  3Iemphis.     When  the  Sheph&ds  or  Hyk». 

a  nomadic  race  fi'om  the  eo^t,  iuraded  Egypt  tt^ 

fixed  their  capital  at  Memphis,  a  native  t^sni^ 

dynasty  was  maintained  at  Thebes,  at  times  trikrt* 

ary  to  the  Hyksos,  and  at  times  in  military  alliner 

with  Ethiopia  against  the  inv.iden  ;  until  at  lo^ 

by  a  general  uprising  of  the  Thebcuii,  the  Hyi» 

were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became  the  capital  of  al 

Egypt  mider  the  lesplendeut  eighteenth  dintUT. 

This  supremacy  coutinueri   until  the  close  of  tb 

nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a  period  of  moK  tl* 

five  hundred  years;  but  uuder  the  twentiedidi^ 

nasty  the  glory  of  Thebes  began  to  dediae.  ati 

after  the  close  of  that  dyn.isty  her  name  oe  m^ 

appears  in  the  lists  of  kings.     Still  the  cilyv» 

retained  as  the  capital,  in  whole  or  in  part,  aai  tic 

acliievements  of  Shishonk  the  Bubostite,  of  TlHo^ 

the  Ethiopian,  and  other  monarchs  of  edebrity,  v 

i-ecorded  upon    its  walls.     Ezekiel  prodaiiBS  t^ 

destruction  of  Thebes  by  the  arm  of  fiabykn  ^^ 

XXX.  14-16).    The  Persian  inrader  completed  tk- 

destruction  that  the  Babylonian  had  begun. 

Tliel>ei.  A  place  memorable  for  the  itmA* 
the  bravo  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  50).  Tbeba  * 
not  mentioned  again  in  the  BiUe.  Bat  it  v> 
known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  In  their  day  t&f 
\nllage  still  bore  its  old  name,  and  wat  stosti^ 
''in  the  district  of  Neapolis,"  13  BomsB  m)t^ 
therefrom,  on  the  road  to  Scythcpdi*.    Tbeir  ^ 

TiA6s — hardly  chaqged. 


nicest   remarkable,  fi^aluve  of  \.Vv«&ft  tuVcv^  \^  >?cv^  ^\-\    Tuika'v  tliA  '^nidnnail  Ol    Tbe  wiU  nnct.- 

"?  wwftdivas,  T^'g\\ti\Mv?«!w\  xAd^ssci^  \xviu  \fa^  msonDd  the  tw™  ^ 
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["ekoa,  more  especially  to  the  east  of  it  (1  Mace. 
X.  33). 

Tlieraiar.  Another  foim  of  the  name  examined 
inder  TEL-A88AR  (2  K.  six.  12). 

nieler'MUl,  l  Elsd.  v.  36.  The  Greek  eqaivolent 
f  the  name  Tel-habsas. 

The'man,  li&r.  iii.  22,  23.    [Tehan.] 

Thaoca'nus.  Tikyah  the  father  of  Jahaziah 
1  Esd.  ix.  14). 

TlMOd'otTll.  An  envoy  sent  by  Niconor  to  Judas 
lacc.  c  B.C.  162  (2  Mace  xiv.  19). 

Tlieoph'illLi.  1.  The  person  to  whom  St.  Luke 
ascribes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  i.  1).  We  meet  with  a  consider- 
Ue  number  and  variety  of  theories  concerning  him. 
1.)  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the 
*aUiers,  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  personality 
f  Theophilus,  regarding  the  name  either  as  that  of 

fictitioas  person,  or  as  applicable  to  every  Chris- 
an  reader.  (2.)  From  the  honourable  epithet 
fNh-urrc,  applied  to  Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3  (comp. 
cts  xxiii.  26,  xziv.  3,  xxvi.  25),  it  has  been  argued 
ith  much  probability,  but  not  quite  conclusively, 
lat  he  was  a  person  in  high  official  position.  Thus 
heophylact  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Roman  go- 
nmor,  or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank.  Oecumenius 
•Us  us  that  he  was  a  governor.  The  ti-aditional  con- 
ezion  of  St.  Luke  with  Antioch  has  disposed  some  to 
nk  upon  Antioch  as  the  abode  of  Theophilus,  and 
Msibly  as  the  seat  of  his  government.  (3.)  Acoord- 
ig  to  Bar  Bahlul,  a  Syrian  lexicographer  of  the  10th 
mtury,  Theophilus  was  an  illustrious  convert  at 
iexandria.  Jacob  Hase  conjectui'ed  that  he  was  no 
tber  than  the  celebrated  Philo.  (4.)  Alexander  Morus 
takes  the  rather  hazardous  conjecture  that  the  Theo- 
fiiloa  of  St.  Luke  is  identical  with  the  person  who  is 
toorded  by  Tacitus  {Ann,  ii.  55)  to  have  been  oon- 
imned  for  fraud  at  Athens  by  the  court  of  the  Areo- 
igiu.-  Grotius  also  conjectures  that  he  was  a  ma- 
strmte  of  Achaia  baptized  by  St.  Luke.  (5.)  It  is 
nrknis  to  suppose  that  Theophilus  was  a  Christian, 
at  Adiflferentview  has  been  entertained^  Heumann, 
tsmning  that  he  was  a  Roman  governor,  argues 
lat  he  could  not  be  a  Christian,  because  no  Chris- 
■n  would  be  likely  to  have  such  a  charge  entrusted 
I  him.  Another  writer,  Theodore  Hase,  believes 
imt  the  Theophilus  of  Luke  was  no  other  than  the 
ipoeed  High  Priest  Theophilus  the  son  of  Ananus. 
I  the  first  place,  we  may  safely  reject  the  Pa- 
istic  notion  that  Theophilus  was  either  a  fictitious 
MW>n,  or  a  mere  personification  of  Christian  love. 
be  epithet  Kpdrurrc  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
B  historical  existence.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
■ore  that  he  was  a  governor,  but  it  makes  it 
o(it  probable  that  he  was  a  person  of  high  rank. 
U  that  can  be  conjectured  with  any  degree  of 
fttj  concerning  him,  comes  to  this,  that  he  was  a 
entile  of  rank  and  consideration,  who  came  under 
le  influence  of  St.  Luke,  or  under  that  of  St.  Paul, 
;  Rome,  and  was  convciied  to  the  Christian  faith. 
-8-  A  Jewish  High-Priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or 
nanas,  brother-in-law  to  Caiaphas,  and  brother 
id  immediate  successor  of  Jonathan.     Theophilus 

not  mentioned  by  name  in  Uie  New  Testam^it ; 
at  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the  High  Priest 
ho  granted  a  commission  to  Saul  to  pix)ceed  to 
amascus,  and  to  take  into  custody  any  believers 
hom  he  might  find  there. 

ne'rai.  The  equivalent  in  1  Esd.  viii.  41,  Gl, 
»r  the  Ahava  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Ezra. 

ner'melefh,  Tel-melah,  1  Esd.  v.  36. 


Themloniaiii,  Fint  Epiitle  to  the.  1.  The 
date  of  the  Epistle  is  made  out  approximately  in 
the  following  way.  During  the  course  of  his  second 
missionary  journey,  probably  in  the  year  62,  St. 
Paul  founded  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  Leaving 
Thessalonica  he  passed  on  to  Beroea.  From  Bereen 
he  went  to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth 
(Acts  xvii.  1-xviii.  18).  Now  it  appeoi-s  that, 
when  this  Epistle  was  written,  Silvan  us  and  Ti- 
motheus  were  in  the  Apostle's  company  (1  Thess. 
1.  1 ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  1) — a  circumstance  which 
conBnes  the  date  to  the  second  missionary  journey 
(Acts  xviii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  The  Epistle  then 
must  have  been  written  in  the  interval  between  St. 
Paul's  leaving  Thessalonica  and  the  close  of  his  re- 
sidence at  Corinth,  i.  e,  according  to  the  received 
chronology  within  the  years  52-54.  Other  consid- 
erations however  narrow  the  limits  of  the  possible 
date  still  more  closely,  and  enable  us  to  place  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle  early  in  St.  Paul's  residence 
at  Corinth,  a  few  months  after  he  had  founded  the 
Church  at  Thessalonica,  at  the  close  of  the  year  52 
or  the  beginning  of  53.  The  statement  in  Uie  sub- 
scription appearing  in  several  I^ISS.  and  versions, 
that  it  was  written  **  from  Athens,"  is  a  superficial 
inference  from  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  which  no  weight 
should  be  attach^.  2.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  then  (for  the  second  followed  the  firet 
afler  no  long  interval)  are  the  earliest  of  St  Paul's 
writings — ^perhaps  the  earliest  written  records  of 
Christianity.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  compare 
the  Thessalonian  Epistles  with  the  later  letters,  and 
to  note  the  pointa  of  difference.  These  differences 
are  mainly  threefold.  (1.)  In  the  general  style  of 
these  earlier  letters  there  is  greater  simplicity  and 
less  exuberance  of  language.  The  brevity  of  the 
opening  salutation  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
closing  benediction  is  correspondingly  brief.  And 
throughout  the  Epistles  there  is  much  more  even- 
ness of  style.  (2.)  The  antagonism  to  St.  Foul  is 
not  the  same.  Here  the  opposition  comes  from 
Jews.  A  period  of  five  years  changes  the  aspect  of 
the  controversy.  The  opponents  of  St.  Paul  are 
then  no  longer  Jews,  so  much  as  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians, It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Gentiles 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  only 
door  of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite  of  cir- 
ctmicision.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  speaking  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  in  this  Epistle  shows  that 
the  opposition  to  his  teaching  had  not  at  this  time 
assumed  this  second  phase.  (3.)  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  Chiistianity  were  yet  not 
evolved  and  distinctly  enunciated  till  the  needs  of 
the  Church  drew  them  out  into  prominence  at  a 
later  date.  It  has  often  been  observed  for  instance, 
that  there  is  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
no  mention  of  the  characteristic  contrast  of  '*  faith 
and  works;"  that  the  word  "justification"  does 
not  once  occur ;  that  the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ 
and  living  with  Christ,  so  frequent  in  St.  Paul's 
later  writings,  is  absent  in  these.  In  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Gospel  preached  is  that  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  rather  than  of  the  cross 
of  Christ.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  subject 
of  the  second  advent  should  occupy  a  larger  space 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Apostolical  teaching  than 
afterwards.  3.  The  occasion  of  this  Epistle  was 
as  follows :  St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit 
Thessalonica,  and  both  times  had  been  disappointed. 
Thus  prevented  from  seeing  them  in  ^tvjxv^  Vv^NxsA 
sent  Timothy  to  inquire  aa^  x^^xX.  \ft  Vv\xa.  ^i&  Na 
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(ix.  381-385') : — **  Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast 
treasures  laid  up  in  the  houses;  where  are  a  hun- 
ilreJ  gates,  and  from  each   two  hundred  men  go 
forth  with  hoi-ses  and  chariots."     It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  Herodotus  visited  Upper  Eg\'pt,  but 
he  says,  *•  I  went  to  Heliopolis  arid  to  Theh^s,  ex- 
pressly to  try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places 
would  aon*ee  in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at 
Memphis"  (ii.   3).     At^ei-wards    he  describes  the 
features  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  chief  jwints  an<! 
distances  upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witness 
would  l>e  likely  to  record  them.    In  the  1st  century 
before  (.'hrist,  Diodorus  visited  Thebes,  and  he  de- 
votes several  sections  of  his  geneml  work  to   ita 
history  and  appearance.     Though  he  saw  tlie  city 
when  it  had  sunk  to  quite  secondary  importance, 
he  preserves  the  tiiuiition  of  its  early  g^randeur — its 
circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  size  of  its  public  edifices, 
the  magnificence  of  it^s  temples,  the  number  of  its 
monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its  private  houses, 
some  of  them  four  or  five  stoiies  high — all  giving 
it  on  ail:  of  gi'andeur  and  beauty  surpafi«siug  not 
only  all  other  cities  of  Kgypt,  but  of  the  world. 
Diodorus  deplores  the  spoiling  of  its  buildings  and 
monuments  by  Cambyses  (Diod.  i.  45, 46).    Strabo, 
who  visited  Kgypt  a  little  later — at  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era — thus  describes  (rvii. 
■p.  BIG;  the  city  under  the  name  Diospolis.     But, 
in  the  um.-ertainty  of  these  historical  allusions,  the 
monuments  of  Thebes  are  the  most  reliable  witnesses 
for  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city.     These  are 
found  in  almost  equal  pi-oportions  upon  both  sides 
of  the  river.     The  parallel  ridges  which  skirt  the 
uant>w  Nile  valley  upon  the  east  and  west  from 
the  noilhern  limit  of  Upi>er  Egypt,  here  sweep  out- 
ward upon  cither  sid»^,  foiming  a  circular  plain  whose 
diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.     The  plan  of  the  city, 
as  indicated  by  the  principal  monuments,  was  nearly 
quadrangular,  measuring  two  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  four  from  ea*t  to  west.     Its  four  great 
landmarks  were,  Kamak  and  Luxor  upon  the  eastern 
or  Arabian  side,  and  (^niah  and  Mc<leenet  Ilaboo 
upon  thy  western  or  Libyan  8i<le.     Theiv  are  indic- 
ations that  each  of  these  temples  may  have  been 
connected  with  those  lacing  it  upon  two  sides  by 
grand  dfonioi,  lined  with  sphinxes  and  other  colossal 
figures.     Upon  the  western  bank  there  was  almost 
a  continuous  line  of  temples  and  public  eilifices  for 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  from  l^oomah  to  Medeenet 
HalxK) ;   and  Wilkinson   conjectures  that  from   a 
point  near  the  latter,  perhaps  in  the  line  of  the 
colossi,  the  **  Royal  stivet  "  ran  down  to  the  river, 
which  was  crossed  by  a  ferry  terminating  at  Luxor 
on  the  eastern  bile.     Beginning  at  the  northern 
extremity  on  the  we^tem  bonk,  the  first  conspicuous 
ruins  are   those  of  the  Mcnephtheinn^   a   palace- 
temple  of  the  ninetet»nth  dynasty,  and  therctbre  be- 
longing to  the  middle  style  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
Nearly  a  mile  southward  from  the  Menephtheion    destruction' of  Thebes  bj  the  arm  ofBabybnlEs- 
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toward  the  south  for  about  the  same  distance, «> 

find  at  Medeenet  Haboo  ruins  upon  a  mure  &tij{w)- 

dous  scale  than  at  any  other  point  upon  the  wester) 

bank  of  Thebes.     These  consist  of  a  temple  fooodci 

by  Thothmes  I.,  which  presents  some  of  the  grandet 

cflTccts  of  the  old  Egyptian  architectnre,  and  it' 

battle-scenes  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  tb^ 

history  of  Barneses  III.     Behind  this  longran^d 

temples  and  palaces  are  the  Libyan  hills,  whidi.K: 

a  distance  of  five  miles,  are  excavated  to  the  (left: 

of  several  hundred  feet  for  sepulchral  chaiDb«:«. 

Some  of  these,  in  the  number  and  variety  of  twr 

chaml)ei's,  the  finish  of  their  sculptures,  and  ^ 

beauty  and  freshness  of  their  frescoes,  are  amoi^tk: 

mobt  lemarkable  monuments  of  Egyptian  grac-ior 

and  skill.     The  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  distis- 

guished  by  the  remains  of  Luxor  and  Karsak,  ik 

latter  being  of  itself  a  city  of  temples.    The  jp- 

proach  to  Kamak  from  the  south  is  marked  bft 

scries  of  majestic  gateways  and  towers,  which  wen 

the  appendages  of  later  times  to  the  origiDal  stra- 

turc.     The  temple  properly  fiioes  the  river,  it. 

towaitl  the  north-west.     The  courts  and  propyl 

connected  with  this  structure  occupy  a  space  nearir 

1800  feet  sqiuire,  and  the  buildings  represat  alBoi 

every  dynasty  of  Egypt,    from   SesoitaffB  I.  t» 

Ptolemy  Euei^tes   I.     Courti,   pylons,  obeli^ 

statues,  pillars,  everything  pertaining  to  Kanak. 

are  on  the  grandest  scale.     The  graiKlear  of  £(7i< 

is  here  in  its  architecture,  and  almost  erory  piUv. 

obelisk,  and  stone  telb  its  historic  legend  of  kr 

greatest  monai'chs.     We  have  alluded,  in  the  cps- 

ing  of  this  article,  to  the  debated  qoestim  of  t^ 

priority  of  Thebes  to  Memphis.     As  yet  thedib 

are  not  sufficient  for  its  satis^M^ry  solatkn,  asi 

Egyptologists  are  not  agreed.     Upon  the  whole  f 

may  conclude  that  before  the  time  of  MeoestlkRr 

was  a  local  sovereignty  in  the  Tbeboid,  hot  ^ 

historical  nationality  of  Egypt  dates  from  the  fboi}- 

ing  of  Memphis.     When  the  Shepheids  or  Hyha, 

a  nomadic  race  from  the  east,  iuvaded  l^Tp<^ 

fixed  their  capital  at  Memphis,  a  nati^'e  k<|7F^ 

dynasty  was  maintained  at  Thebes,  at  times  thWt* 

ary  to  the  Hyksos,  and  at  times  in  military  allisan- 

with  Ethiopia  against  the  invaders ;  until  at  kosi^ 

by  a  general  uprising  of  thcTheboid,  the  H^ 

were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became  the  captal  of  a3 

Egypt  mider  the  ivsplendent  eighteenth  drwJtt. 

This  supremacy  coutinueil   until  the  close  of  tfcr 

nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a  period  of  mere  tba 

five  hundred  vears;  but  under  the  twenticCbJ^^ 

nasty  the  glory  of  Thebes  began  to  dechfic  oi 

after  the  close  of  that  dj'nasty  her  name  no  mert 

ap[>eai*s  in  the  lists  of  kings.     Still  the  dtyv* 

retained  as  the  capital,  in  whole  or  in  part,  afii  tk 

adiievements  of  Snishonk  the  Bubostite,  of  Tirhibk 

the  Ethiopian,  and  other  monarchs  of  edebnty,  k"- 

recorded  upon    its  walls.     Ezekicl   prodains  ^ 


are  the  remains  of  the  comlined  [mlace  and  temple 
known  since  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Mcmnonium. 
An  examination  of  its  sculptures  shows  that  this 
name  was  inaccurately  applied,  since  the  building 
was  clearly  erected  by  R-unesos  II.  The  general 
form  of  the  Mcmnonium  is  that  of  a  parallelogram 
in  three  main  sections,  the  interior  area.s  being  suc- 
cessively nanx)wer  than  the  first  court,  and  the 
whole  terminating  in  a  series  of  sacred  chambers 
beautifully  sculptured  ax\A  oYnamftTilvid.  But  the 
most   remarkable  ((va*,uy«  o?  iVvw*  tmtv?.  \&  V^'t  ^- 


XXX.  14-16).  The  Persian  innider  completed  tk* 
destruction  that  the  Babylonian  had  began. 

Tliel>ei.  A  place  memorable  for  the  det^  ^' 
the  bravo  Ablmelech  (Jodg.  ix.  50).  Tbeba  > 
not  mentioned  again  in  i&t  Bible.  Bot  ft  «^ 
known  to  Euscbius  and  Jerome.  In  their  ^r  t> 
village  still  bore  its  old  name,  and  was  aitoat)^ 
'<  in  the  distrk:t  of  Neapolis,"  13  Booud  ail^ 
therefrom,  on  the  road  to  Scjthopolis.  Tbnv  A 
still  is;  its  name — ISdnks — hanllr  chaqged. 

T&MA' V  tlu  Wildnatn  ol '  The  wiU  imri:^: 


gnntic   statue  of  Wamescs  \\.     VTOA^^t^Yd^  tk^veiXMvt^Xx^  t^i^kr:^  \xviu  V^bb^  ^Bwmd  the  ton 
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TekoH,  more  especially  to  tlie  east  of  it  (1  Mace. 
X,  33). 

Tlieranjr.  Another  foim  of  the  name  examined 
mder  TEL-A88AR  (2  K.  six.  12). 

Ilieler'MUi,  l  Elsd.  v.  36.  The  Greek  equivalent 
ii  the  name  Tel-habsas. 

The'mani  Bar.  iii.  22,  23.    [Tehan.] 

Thaoca'nus.  Tikyah  the  father  of  Jahaziah 
;i  Esd.  ix.  14). 

TlMOd'otTll.  An  envoy  sent  by  Niconor  to  Judas 
tfacc.  c  B.C.  162  (2  Mace  xiv.  19). 

Theoph'ilns.  1.  The  person  to  whom  St.  Luke 
oscribes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  i.  1).  We  meet  with  a  consider- 
ible  number  and  variety  of  theories  concerning  him. 
1.)  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the 
''atfiers,  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  personality 
f  Theophilus,  regarding  the  name  either  as  that  of 

fictitioas  person,  or  as  applicable  to  every  Chris- 
ian  reader.  (2.)  From  the  honourable  epithet 
pdrurrt,  applied  to  Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3  (comp. 
kcts  xxiii.  26,  xziv.  3,  xxvi.  25),  it  has  been  argued 
rith  much  probability,  but  not  quite  conclusively, 
hat  he  was  a  person  in  high  official  position.  Thus 
lieophylact  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Roman  go- 
emor,  or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank.  Oecumenius 
db  us  that  he  was  a  governor.  The  tiuditional  con- 
esdon  of  St.  Luke  with  Antioch  has  disposed  some  to 
3ok  upon  Antioch  as  the  abode  of  Theophilus,  and 
ombly  as  the  seat  of  his  government.  (3.)  Acoord- 
ig  to  Bar  Bahlul,  a  Syrian  lexicographer  of  the  10th 
entury,  Theophilus  was  an  illustrious  convert  at 
Liexantb-ia.  Jacob  Hase  conjectni-ed  that  he  was  no 
ther  than  the  celebrated  Philo.  (4.)  Alexander  Morus 
sakes  the  rather  hazardous  conjecture  that  the  Theo- 
hiloa  of  St.  Luke  is  identical  with  the  person  who  is 
Boorded  by  Tacitus  {Ann,  ii.  55)  to  have  been  con- 
enmed  for  fraud  at  Athens  by  the  court  of  the  Aroo- 
tigfas,'  Grotius  also  conjectures  that  he  was  a  ma* 
istrate  of  Achaia  baptized  by  St.  Luke.  (5.)  It  is 
brkras  to  suppose  that  Theophilus  was  a  Christian. 
(at  •  diflferent  view  has  been  entertained^  Heumann, 
Baming  that  he  was  a  Roman  governor,  argues 
iiat  he  could  not  be  a  Christian,  because  no  Chris- 
an  would  be  likely  to  have  such  a  charge  entrusted 
>  him.  Another  writer,  Theodore  Hase,  believes 
Mi  the  Theophilus  of  Luke  was  no  other  than  the 
iposed  High  Priest  Theophilus  the  son  of  Ananus. 
1  the  first  place,  we  may  safely  reject  the  Pa- 
istic  notion  that  Theophilus  was  either  a  fictitious 
enon,  or  a  mere  personification  of  Christian  love. 
he  epithet  Kpdrurre  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
is  historical  existence.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
rore  that  he  was  a  governor,  but  it  makes  it 
locit  probable  that  he  was  a  person  of  high  rank. 
,11  that  can  be  conjectured  with  any  degree  of 
ifety  concerning  him,  comes  to  this,  that  he  was  a 
entile  of  i-ank  and  consideration,  who  came  under 
le  influence  of  St.  Luke,  or  under  that  of  St.  Paul, 
t  Rome,  and  was  conveiied  to  the  Christian  faith. 
-2.  A  Jewish  High-Priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or 
jianus,  brother-in-law  to  Caiaphas,  and  brother 
od  immediate  successor  of  Jonathan.  Theophilus 
(  not  mentioned  by  name  in  Uie  New  Testament ; 
ut  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the  High  Priest 
rho  granted  a  commission  to  Saul  to  pi-oceed  to 
hunascus,  and  to  take  into  custody  any  believers 
rhom  he  might  find  there. 

Tlie'rai.  The  equivalent  in  1  Esd.  viii.  41,  Gl, 
or  the  Ahava  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Ezra. 

Tber'meleth,  Tel-melah,  1  Esd.  v.  36. 


Theiaaloniaiii,  Fint  Epiitle  to  the.  1.  The 
date  of  the  Epistle  is  made  out  approximately  in 
the  following  way.  During  the  course  of  his  second 
missionary  jouraey,  probably  in  the  year  52,  St. 
Paul  founded  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  Leaving 
Thessalonica  he  passed  on  to  Beroea.  From  Bereen 
he  went  to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth 
(Acts  xvii.  1-xviii.  18).  Now  it  appears  that, 
when  this  Epistle  was  written,  Silvanus  and  Ti- 
motheus  were  in  the  Apostle's  company  (1  Thess. 
i.  1 ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  1) — a  circumstance  which 
conBnes  the  date  to  the  seoond  missionary  journey 
(Acts  xviii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  The  Epistle  then 
must  have  been  written  in  the  interval  between  St. 
Paul's  leaving  Thessalonica  and  the  close  of  his  re- 
sidence at  Corinth,  i.  e,  according  to  the  received 
chronology  within  the  years  52-54.  Other  consid- 
erations however  narrow  the  limits  of  the  possible 
date  still  more  closely,  and  enable  us  to  place  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle  early  in  St.  Paul's  residence 
at  Corinth,  a  few  months  after  he  had  founded  the 
Church  at  Thessalonica,  at  the  close  of  the  year  52 
or  the  beginning  of  53.  The  statement  in  the  sub- 
scription appearing  in  several  MSS.  and  versions, 
that  it  was  written  *'  from  Athens,"  is  a  superficial 
inference  from  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  which  no  weight 
should  be  attach^.  2.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  then  (for  the  second  followed  the  firat 
afler  no  long  interval)  are  the  earliest  of  St  Paul's 
writings — ^perhaps  the  earliest  written  records  of 
Christianity.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  compare 
the  Thessalonian  Epistles  with  the  later  letters,  and 
to  note  the  points  of  difference.  These  differences 
are  mainly  threefold.  (1.)  In  the  general  style  of 
these  earlier  letters  there  is  greater  simplicity  and 
less  exuberance  of  language.  The  brevity  of  the 
opening  salutation  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
closing  benediction  is  correspondingly  brief.  And 
throughout  the  Epistles  there  is  much  more  even- 
ness of  style.  (2.)  The  antagonism  to  St.  Paul  is 
not  the  same.  Here  the  opposition  comes  from 
Jews.  A  period  of  five  years  changes  the  aspect  of 
the  controvei-sy.  The  opponents  of  St.  Paul  are 
then  no  longer  Jews,  so  much  as  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians. It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Gentiles 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  only 
door  of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite  of  cir- 
ctuncision.  The  langui^e  of  St.  Paul  speaking  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  in  this  Epistle  shows  that 
the  opposition  to  his  teaching  had  not  at  this  time 
assumed  this  second  phase.  (3.)  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  Christianity  were  yet  not 
evolved  and  distinctly  enunciated  till  the  needs  of 
the  Church  drew  them  out  into  prominence  at  a 
later  date.  It  has  often  been  observed  for  instance, 
that  there  is  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
no  mention  of  the  characteristic  contrast  of  '*  fiiith 
and  works;"  that  the  word  "justification"  does 
not  once  occur ;  that  the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ 
and  living  with  Christ,  so  frequent  in  St.  Paul's 
later  writings,  is  absent  in  these.  In  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Gospel  preached  is  that  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  rather  than  of  the  cross 
of  Christ.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  subject 
of  the  second  advent  should  occupy  a  larger  space 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Apostolical  teac:hing  than 
afterwards.  3.  The  occasion  of  this  Epistle  was 
as  follows :  St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit 
Thessalonica,  and  both  times  had  been  disappointed. 
Thus  prevented  from  seeing  them  in  ^tw>tv^  Vv^^^aA. 
sent  Timothy  to  mquiie  aa^  tw^iX.  Vi  >Kvxa.  ■!>&  Na 
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their  condition  (iii.  1-5).  Timothy  returned  with 
roost  fnvoiirable  ti(iing»,  repoiling  not  only  their 
progresn  in  Christian  (kith  and  practice,  but  also 
their  stroni;  attnchm*»ut  to  their  old  teacher  (iii. 
6-10).  The  Fiiht  Epistle  to  the  Thc«6alonianB  is 
the  outpouring  of  the  Apostle's  gratitude  on  receiv- 
ing diis  welcome  news.  At  the  same  time  the 
report  of  Timothy  was  not  unmixed  with  alloy. 
There  were  certain  features  in  the  condition  of  the 
Thessalonian  Church  which  called  for  St.  Paul's 
interference,  and  to  which  he  addresses  himself  in 
]iis  letter.  (1.)  The  very  intensity  of  their  Chris- 
tian faith,  dwelling  too  exclusively  on  the  day  of 
the  Loni's  coming,  had  been  attended  with  evil  oon- 
Mcquences.  On  tiie  other  hand,  a  theoretical  difB- 
culty  had  been  felt.  Certain  members  of  the  Chuivh 
had  died,  and  there  was  great  anxiety  lest  they 
hhould  be  excludel  from  any  share  in  the  glories  of 
the  Lord's  advent  (iv.  13-18).  (2.)  The  Thessa- 
lonians  needed  consolation  and  encouragement  under 
fieraecution  (ii.  14,  iii.  2-4).  (3.)  An  unhealthy 
state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  spiritual  gifts  was 
manifesting  itself  (v.  19,  20).  (4.)  There  was  the 
danger  of  relapsing  into  tlieir  old  heathen  profligacy 
(iv.  4-8).  4.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  thine  draw- 
backs, the  condition  of  the  Thessalonian  Church 
was  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  most  cordial  reb- 
tions  existed  between  St.  Paul  and  his  converts 
there.  This  honourable  distinction  it  shares  with 
the  other  great  Church  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Phi- 
Jippi.  5.  A  comparison  of  the  narrative  in  the 
.\cb(  with  the  allusions  in  this  and  the  Second 
£pi<(tl«  to  the  Thessalonians  is  instructive.  Passing 
over  pateut  coincidences,  we  may  single  out  one  of 
a  more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It  arises  out 
of  the  form  which  the  accusation  brought  against 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  at  Thessalonica  takes 
in  the  Acts  :  "  All  these  do  contrary  to  the  decrees 
of  Caesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  king,  one 
.fesus "  (xvii.  7).  The  allusions  in  the  Kpistles  to 
the  Thessalonians  enable  us  to  understand  the  ground 
of  this  accusation.  It  appears  that  the  kuuidom  of 
Christ  had  entered  largely  into  his  oral  teaching  in 
this  city,  as  it  does  into  that  of  the  Epistles  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these 
Epistles  di vetoes  from  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  on 
two  or  three  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish 
the  independence  of  the  two  accounts,  and  even  to 
require  some  explanation.  (1.)  The  first  of  these 
i«lates  to  the  composition  of  the  Church  of  Thessa- 
lonica. In  the  First  Epistle  St.  Paul  addresses  his 
readers  distinctly  as  iientiles,  who  had  been  con- 
verted from  idolatry  to  the  Gospel  (i.  9,  10;.  In 
the  Acts  we  are  told  that  "  some  (of  the  Jews)  l«- 
lieved  .  .  .  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  (i.  c.  pro-. 
selytes)  a  grent  multitude,  and  of  the  chiet'  women 
not  a  few  "  (xvii.  4).  Even  if  we  retain  the  com- 
mon rending,  the  account  of  St.  Lnke  does  not 
exclude  a  number  of  believers  converted  directly 
from  heathendom :  and,  if  any  divergence  remains, 
it  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  two  in- 
dependent writei-8,  one  of  whom,  not  being  an  eye- ; 
witness,  possessed  only  a  partial  an<l  indii*ect  know-  i 
ledge.  (2.)  In  the  Epistle  the  persecutors  of  the ,' 
Thessalonian  Christians  are  represented  as  their 
fellow-countrymen  (ii.  14),  whereas  in  the  Acts^ 
the  Jews  are  regarded  as  the  bitterest  opponents '. 
of  the  faith  (xvii.  5).  This  is  fairly  met  by  Palcy,  | 
who  pouts  out  thai  the  Jews  were  the  instigators 
of  the  pencculion,  wV\\cV\\\o^'«\w  \\«v  \\€t«i\w««-  '^ 
lf>is  of  thcin»e\v«  lo  cav\7  out  vjwWmX  «v^  ^v^sm 


the  heathen.     (3.)  Tb«  nuratire  of  St.  Luke  t\ 
pears  to  state  that  St.  Psnl  remained  oolj  ^ 
weeks  at  Thessalonica  (xvii.  2\  whereas' ioi: 
Epistle,    though   there  is  no  direct  meatioa 
the  length  of  his  residence  among  them,  the  who 
language  (i.  4,  ii.  4-11)  points  to  a  much  k«f! 
period.     In  the  Acts  it  is  stated  simply  that  i 
three  Sabbath  days  St.  Paul  taught  in  the  syi 
gogue.     The  silence  of  tiie  writer  docs  not  exdn 
subsequent  labour  among  the  Gentile  pc^Mibtk 
(4.)   Vhe  notices  of  the  movements  of  Silas  and' 
motheus  in  the  two  documents  do  notaoooidatii 
sight.     In  the  Acts  St.  Paul  is  conveyed  away 
cretly  dma  Beroea  to  escape  the  Jews.    Arrired 
Athene,  he  sends  to  Silas  and  Timothy,  whan 
had  leti  behind  at  Beroea,  urging  them  to  joia  h 
as  soon  as  possible  (xvii.  14-16).     It  is  eridt 
from  the  languige  of  St.  Luke  that  the  ApM 
expects  them  to  join  him  at  Athens.     Yet  we  h 
nothing  more  ot  them  for  some  tinse,  when  at  loj 
a(\er  St.  Paul  had  passed  ou  to  Corinth,  and  serr 
incidents  had  occurred  since  his  arrival  there, 
are  told  that  Silas  and  Timotheus  came  from  Ma 
donia  (xviii.  5).     From  the  First  Epistle,  on  t 
other  hand,  we  gather  the  following  facts.   Sl  h 
there  tells  us  tlut  they  (i.  e.  himself,  and  prohtl 
Silas),  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  suspense,  "a 
sent^  to  be  letlt  alone  at  Athens,  and  sent  Tuimi 
their  brother*'  to  Tliessalonica  (iii.  1,  2).  Tmt 
returned  with  good  news  (iiL  6)  (whether  to  Ath 
or  Corinth  does  not  appear),  and  when  the  t 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written,  b 
Timothy  and  Silas  were  with  St.  Paul  (1  TbiB 
1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  19).    W«  b 
suppose  either  that  (i.)  Timotheus  was  desntt' 
to  Thessalonica,  not  from  Athens,  but  fnm  Ber 
In  this  case  Timotheus  would  take  up  Silas  » 
where  in  Macedonia  on  his  return,  .ind  thr 
would  join  St.  PauL  in  company ;  not  howr 
Athens,  but  later  on  at  Corinth.    Or  (ii.)  Tim 
and  Silas  did  join  the  Apostle  at  Athens,  wl 
learn  from  the  Arte  that  he  was  expectiir 
From  Athens  he  despatched  Timotheus  to 
lonica,  k>  that  he  and  Silas  had  to  foi^egotlv 
of  their  fellow-kibouier  for  a  time.    Thi 
is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  but  not  is 
Subsequently  he  sends  Silas  on  some  othc 
not  recorded  either  in  the  history  or  tl 
probably  to  another  Macedonian  Churc' 
for  instance.     Silas  and  Timotheus  ret 
ther  fitMn   Macedonia  and  joined  tbt 
Corinth.     6.  This  Epistle  is  rather  p 
doctrinal.     It  was  suggested    rather 
feeling,  than  by  any  ui^gent  need,  whir 
formei  a  centre  of  unity,  and  impresi 
character  on  the  whole.     Under  thest 
we  need  not  expect  to  trace  unity  o* 
continuous  argument,  and  any  tau 
moro  or  less  aiUHcial.     The  body 
however,  may  conveniently  be  di 
pai-ts,  the  former  of  which,  extendi 
three  chapters,  is  chiefly  taken  up ' 
of  the  Apostle's  relation  to  his  ' 
verts,  and  an  explanation  of  Ids 
stances  and  feelings,  while  the 
the  4th  and  5th  chapters,  contai 
exhortations.    At  the  doee  of  en* 
is  a  prayer,   commencing   with 
*♦  May  God  Himself,"  etc.,  am' 
what  similar  language.     The 
"^ws^:^  \'ivYvtivX\(A>&  tmd  a  be 
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.  The  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  gemiine' 
rss  of  the  Fii-st  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
lietly  negative,  but  this  is  important  enough. 
lieix!  is  no  trace  that  it  was  ever  disputed  at  any 
e  or  in  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  even  by 
y  individual,  till  the  present  century.  On  the 
ber  hand,  the  allusions  to  it  in  writei-s  before  tlie 
o«e  of  the  2nd  century  ai-e  confessedly  faint  and 
^certain.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that 
>e  £4)istle  was  included  in  the  Old  Latin  and 
r>'>nc  Versions,  that  it  is  found  in  the  Canon  of 
i^  Muratorian  fragment,  and  that  it  was  also  con- 
^^ned  in  that  of  Marcion.  Towards  the  dose  of 
•^  2nd  century  from  Irenaeus  downwards,  we  find 
*^  Epistle  directly  quoted  and  ascribed  to  St.  Paul, 
"^e  evidoice  derived  from  the  character  of  the 
Epistle  itself  is  so  strong  that  it  may  fairly  be 
cdled  irresistible.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
ioto  the  question  of  style  here,  but  the  render  may 
be  referrwi  to  the  Introduction  of  Jowett,  who  has 
ittodled  this  subject  very  fully  and  satisfactorily. 
Aa  equally  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  also 
lirom  the  matter  contained  in  the  Epistle.  In  the 
first  place,  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  touch  with 
which  the  Apostle's  relations  towards  his  Thessa- 
lonian  converts  are  drawn,  are  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  clumsy  forgeries  of  the  early  Church, 
fa  the  second  place,  3ie  writer  uses  language 
nrhich,  however  it  may  be  Explained,  is  certainly 
»loured  by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of 
iie  Lord.  Such  a  position  would  be  an  anachronism 
Q  a  writer  of  the  2nd  century.  The  genuineness 
>f  this  Epistle  was  first  questioned  by  Schrader, 
who  was  followed  by  Baur.  The  following  is  a 
iummaiy  of  Baur's  ai-guments.  (i.)  He  attributes 
;reat  weight  to  the  general  character  of  the  epistle, 
he  difference  of  style,  and  especially  the  absence  of 
listinctive  Pauline  doctrines,  (ii.)  In  the  mention 
if  the  "  wrath  "  overtaking  the  Jewish  people  (ii. 
16),  Baur  sees  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
UKalem,  and  therefore  a  proof  of  the  later  date  of 
he  Epistle,  (iii.)  He  urges  the  contradictions  to 
hm  account  in  the  Acts,  (iv.)  He  discovei-s  re- 
erences  to  the  Acts,  which  show  that  the  Epistle 
ras  written  later,  (v.)  He  supposes  passages  in 
his  Epistle  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  acknow- 
edged  letters  of  St.  Paul.  The  resemblances  how- 
fver  which  he  points  out  are  not  greater  than,  or 
odeed  so  great  as,  those  in  other  Epistles,  and  bear 
to  traces  of  imitation. 

niesMloniani,  Second  Epiftle  to  tho.  1. 
rhis  Epistle  appears  to  have  been  written  from 
Jdrinth  not  very  long  afler  the  First,  for  Silvanus 
knd  Timotheus  were  still  with  St.  Paul  (i.  1).  In 
he  former  letter  we  saw  chiefly  the  outpouring  of 
troog  perwoal  affection,  occasioned  by  the  renewal 
if  the  Apostle's  intercourse  with  the  Thessalonians, 
(od  the  doctrinal  and  hortatory  portions  are  there 
abordinaie.  In  the  Second  Epistle,  on  the  other 
uuidy  his  leading  motive  -seems  to  have  been  the 
kwre  of  correcting  enT>r8  in  the  Church  of  Thessa^ 
onica.  We  notice  two  points  especially  which  call 
brth  his  rebuke.  Firsts  it 'seems  that  the  anxious 
gqpectation  of  the  Lord's  advent,  instead  of  sub- 
udiog,  had  gained  ground  since  the  writing  of  the 
First  Epistle.  Secondly,  the  Apostle  had  also  a 
jersonai  ground  of  complaint.  His  authvrity  was 
]ot  denied  by  any,  but  it  was  tampered  with,  and 
in  unauthoiised  use  was  made  of  his  name.  De- 
signing men  might  misrepresent  his  teaching  in 
two  ways,  eithei  by  suppressing  what  he  actually 


had  written  or  said,  or  by  forging  letters  and  in 
other  ways  representing  him  as  teaching  what  he 
had  not  taught.  St.  Paul's  langunge  hints  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  both  these  modes  of  &lse  dealing. 
There  are  two  passages  which  allude  to  these  mis- 
representatiouH  of  his  teacliing.  In  the  first  of  these 
he  tells  them  in  vague  language,  **  not  to  be  tiou- 
bled  either  by  spirit  or  by  woi"d  or  by  letter,  as 
comiug  from  us,  as  if  the  day  of  the  Lord  were  at 
hand"  (ii.  2,  3).  In  the  second  passage  at  the 
close  of  the  Epistle  he  says,  "The  salutation  of 
Paul  with  mine  own  hand,  which  is  a  token  in 
every  Epistle:  so  I  write"  (iii.  17)— evidently  a 
precaution  against  forgeiy.  It  will  be  seen  then  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Second  Epistle  is  coirective  of, 
or  rather  supplemental  to,  that  of  the  First,  and 
therefore  pivsupposes  it,  2.  This  Epistle,  in  the 
range  of  subject  as  well  as  in  style  and  general  cha- 
racter, closely  resembles  the  First ;  and  tlic  remarks 
made  on  that  Epistle  apply  for  the  moitt  part 
equally  well  to  this.  The  structure  also  is  some- 
what similar,  the  main  body  of  the  Epistle  being 
divided  into  two  parts  in  the  same  way,  and  each 
part  closing  with  a  prayer  (ii.  16,  17,  iii.  16). 
The  Epistle  ends  with  a  special  direction  and  boie- 
diction  (iii.  17, 18).  3.  The  external  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Second  Epistle  is  somewhat  more 
definite  than  that  which  can  be  brought  in  favour 
of  the  First.  It  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  one  or 
two  passages  of  Polycarp;  and  the  language  in 
wliich  Justin  Mai-tyr  speaks  of  the  Man  of  Siu  is  so 
simiUu-  that  it  can  scarcely  be  independent  of  this 
Epistle.  The  Second  Epistle,  like  the  First,  is 
found  in  the  canons  of  the  Spiac  and  Old  Latin 
Versions,  and  in  those  of  the  Muratorian  fragment 
and  of  the  heretic  Marcion ;  is  quoted  expressly  and 
by  name  by  Irenaeus  and  othera  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  and  was  universally  received  by 
the  Church.  The  internal  character  of  the  Epistle 
too,  as  in  the  former  case,  bears  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  its  Pauline  origin.  Its  genuineness  in  fact 
was  never  questioned  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  oentuiy.  The  apocalyptic  passage  (ii.  1-12) 
is  the  great  stnmblingblock.  It  has  beien  objected 
to,  either  as  alluding  to  events  subsequent  to  St. 
Paul's  death,  the  Xeronian  persecution  tor  instance ; 
or  as  betraying  religious  vieyn  derived  from  the 
Montanism  of  the  second  century;  or  lastly,  as 
contradicting  St.  Paul's  anticipations  expressed  else- 
where, especially  in  the  First  Epistle,  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  Loi-d's  advent.  4.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  Epistle  is  this  apocalyptic  passage, 
announcing  the  revelation  of  the  "Man  of  Sin" 
(ii.  1-12),  and  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  in- 
vestigate its  meaning. — (I.)  The  pastage  speaks  of  a 
great  apostasy  which  is  to  usher  in  the  advent  of 
Christ,  the  great  judgment.  There  are  three  pro- 
minent figuiies  in  tlie  picture,  Christ,  Antichrist, 
and  the  Kestrainer.  "The  **  mystery  of  lawless- 
ness "  is  already  at  work.  At  present  it  is  checked 
by  the  Restrainer ;  but  the  check  will  be  removed, 
and  then  it  will  break  out  in  all  iU  violence.  Then 
Christ  will  appear. — (II.)  Many  different  explana- 
tions have  been  offei-ed  of  this  passage.  By  one 
class  of  interpretere  it  has  been  referral  to  circum- 
stanoes  which  passed  within  the  circle  of  tAe  Apostle's 
own  experience.  Others  again  have  seen  in  it  the 
prediction  of  a  crisis  yet  to  be  lealized,  the  end  ot 
all  things.  The  former  of  these,  the  PrMterists, 
have  identified  the  **  Man  of  Sin  "  with  divers  his- 
torical characten — w\tK  C«\\^gQ!as  ^«c^^  *\.\Vi&<k 
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ihgat,  Simon  ion  of  «ii>m,  llie  hiali-piif.t  |  tbe 
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teiivin  lu  tht  j^vtnihier  in  likr  mnniMr.  I1ii-  tattitr, 
tbi  Futiiri»tii,  have  aba  pirun  varicui'  m-cnuiils  of 
thu  AnlU'briil,  lh<  nijrslnimii  pnwtt  of  nil  whii* 
ii  ali-BulT  wurkiDB-  To  IVntoitanti  fiir  inslnm*  it 
Di  till  I^invv ;  to  the  Greek  l.'liiirr)i,  Mohnmniol- 
iini.m.— 'III.')    Sow   in    arlitratiiig    l*t«Mi 
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THESSAI.ONIOA 
■.m  of  Sin  "  here  niKd  not  bt  id  iciitLi-.^' 
t  mnf  l-tn  body  of  men,  ori  pnia.  i'\i- 
lUiwmi', — (V,)  Now  *i^  tiirf  L^  ihtd:,::' 
lo  tlie  (.Iwpl,  und  fs)«iullr  lu  ft.  rinl'  - 
nt   thii  time  iir««  from  ih«  Jm.    1^ 
■hi!  nhole  probihlc  that  tb'  Antli'tin<<  '.-• 
■■nttii  (specinlljr  Lj  JuiUiim.    Corpi^pMii; — 
<  Tienr  uf  the  .\iiticliriit,  nt  shnll  pn(i>U>' 
«  le-l  Ujr  the  1  li.'  iMnwt  in  roipiniiDg  lb*  I'otnan  Kitipii  y  'li— 
- -  well  I  restraining  powrr.     It  was  to  Roman  JLs'.ia  a   i 


la  Ly  tin-  L-ufiuf!<^  nf  tbe  puHip;e  ibelij  In  hikii  a  Itomnn  magistratn  Ihxt  tbe  Apotllr  faaJ  nncii= 
miJiUe  rourw.  Ndther  i*  wholly  ii)^l,  aiul  rut  jat  tbii  time  to  thii-M  him  fiMn  Ibpinnityiif;- 
Ixitli  are  to  a  certain  ritcnt  right.  It  ii  the  iperial !  JrwK,  nnd  to  ch«k  llieir  violence.  1;  ww  hcIt  . 
charw^tcriktic  nf  un>]ihccy  ti>  t\rak  <if  tbe  ditianl  la  hferdate  imder  Nero,  that  llome  LiNnnie  'Mr  a 
(tttxut  through  the  prcwct  *nd  imoi'-diat'.  t'ol-  |tai;(iubitnrChriit«udom,MidtliaithealiaiBtan« 
liiwing  the  innlo-y  ot' tbe  oUn  pniphi'la  anil  of  our  I  fitly  ixwtniyi^  by  :>t.  John.v  the  type  of  .Vntii-bi^^ 
Lur.1  faimaelf,  vc  mn]'  .-^ree  with  the  Piwlenili  i  Wltllilonl'Wt.  Tbo  origioJ  name  iii'  thi-  ii 
tb:il  St.  Paul  ii  referrbig  to  eveuti  whiuh  tell  unib-r   wai  Thennn ;  uiil  thnt  part  of  the  Mace4ici«i^ 


I   on  which  it  w;a  titnated  n 

IKiioi  tbe  ilcslgnalion 
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-,  for  inilecit  the  Itehtrainer  ii 
said  lu  lie  mtraiiiing  now,  umI  the  mystery  i- 
iDii|iiily  to  le  already  wmkii^ :  vrhiU  nt  tlir  saiiii 
time  we  nuy  Kc«f^  the  Kutnriit  view,  that  the  jof  no  great  Bute.    It  roM  into 

Ajiostlo  jidcaciibinfr  the  nul  of  all  thii^,  and  tbnl  j  decay  of  Greek  natinnalitv.      

tlicrefore  tlw  jiiTijilmy  has  nut  yet  mtiveil  iti  mnil  i  Antipater  rebuilt  and  eufai-ged  it,  and  ainul ! 
■Irikiiq;  and  vompMe  fullilmmt, — (IV.)  If  tlii&  |  alter  hii  wilii  'rhiwnlonica,  tbo  ^ter  oi"  iiaar: 
vipw  bt  cm'rect,  it  remaim  to  inquire  what  parti-  :  the  (>nsd.  The  name  erer  ^inco.  iindn  naxi 
cilar  adremuT  uf  tbe  Cuiiml,  ami  what  torticular  |  tlil^t  moJilisitiotiK.  hai  b#n  conlinuoiiT,  n-itt 
nitraininjE  iuHuenrr,  St.l'aDl  may  hare  boil  in  dly  ilKlf  hot  nerer  ccnHd  to  be  eminent.  ^Kit. 
view.  But,  belbie  ntlrmpling  to  npiiruiiinate  ti\'«i  Mill  tlie  moil  important  Ibirn  nf  Eai^: 
an  eijilauation,  vc  may  i-linr  the  way  by  layinj;  Turkey,  iii-it  after  Conilantinoplr.  I'lnlrr  ihit- 
dinrn  two  TiUca.  >'jrff.  The  imaj^ery  M'thepuuaee  .  mam,  when  Macrooma  wai  dividol  ikto  fe'i: 
mii>t  )•:  intei]>rete'l  mainly  tiy  iteelf,  and  by  the  ^vemmentx,  The.-ulonii'a  wai  nimle  ihe  aii-ji  <' 
diriimstaiicM  at'  the  time,  'llie  gnst  adremanr  in  i  the  Mmnil ;  aftrrwadli,  when  the  whole  wu  atti- 
Ihv  Ik'Vclaikin  Hcnu  to  be  tlw  llimian  power;  but  lidatcd  into  one  prorlnc*,  Ihii  city  became  pn-i- 
it  mny  lie  wi-lely  dillerent  here.  There  were  even  '  tally  iha  metrupolii.  Stnbo  in  tbe  fiiu  cnl'.ri 
in  the  ApuBtuliuage  "many  Anlicbrintl ;"  and  Te  »|icnki  of  Thenalonii*  u  ttie  mmt  pnpulou<cili  n 
canniit  Ijv  vure  tint  the  Autidirint  jircwnt  to  the  Uacehnia.  Tliiia  we  ai«  brought  to  St.  fli.': 
miDilof  >t.  I'aul  wa»  the  lame  with  the  Antidiiwt ,  viiit  (with  i^lai  and  Timolhyi  diiiiii);  hit  w:^: 
onlcmplal"!  Iif  St.  John.    Steoiidlii.  In  all  Kgur-   misioniry  jvurnfy,   and   to  the   ■■■lnKlur:i'<  a 
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THEUDAS 

portant  manner  this  yisit  and  this  jonmey  as  well 
af    the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.     (1.) 
This    was   the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman 
Kood,  called  the    Via  Egnaiia,  which   connected 
Koxne  with  the  whole  region  to  the  noi-th  of  the 
Aegean  Sea.     (2.)  Placed  as  it  was  on  this  great 
Rood,  and  in  connexion  with  other  important  Ro- 
man way^,  Thessalonica  was  an  invaluahle  centre 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.    In  fact  it  was  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  on  a  level  with  Coiinth  and  Ephesus 
in  its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.     (3.) 
"Hie  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  xvii.  1,  that  here 
was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this  part  of  Ma- 
cedonia, had  evidently  much  to  do  with  the  Apcnstle's 
plans,  and  also  doubtless  with  his  success.     Trade 
^oold  inevitably  bring  Jews  to  Thessalonica :  and 
it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  since,  they  have  had  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  Uie  city.   The  first 
scene  of  the  Apostle's  work  at  Thessalonica  was  the 
synagogue  (Acts  xvii.  2,  3).     It  is  stated   that 
tbe  ministrations  among  the  Jews  continued   for 
three  weeks  (ver.  2).     Not  that  we  are  obliged  to 
limit  to  this  time  the  whole  stay  of  Uie  Apostle 
at  Thessalonica.     A  flourishing  Church  was  cer- 
tainly formed  there :  and  the  Epistles  show  that  its 
elements  wei-e  much  more  Gentile   than   Jewish. 
The  narrative  in  the  Acts  affords  a  singularly  accu- 
rate illnsti-ation   of  the  political    constitution  of 
Thessalonica.     Not  only  is  the  demus  mentioned 
(Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  above 
said  of  its  being  a  *'  free  city,"  but  the  peculiar 
title,  polUarchs  (lb.  6),  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
This  term  occurs  in  no  other  writing ;  but  it  may 
be  read  to  this  day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  of  the 
early  Imperial  times,  which  spans  the  main  street 
of  the  dty.     From  this  inscription  it  would  appear 
that  the  number  of  politarchs  was  seven.    The  ai'ch 
jusi  mentioned  (called  the  Varddr  gate)  is  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town.     At  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity is  another  Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and 
probably  commemorating  some  victory  of  Constan- 
tine.     The  main  street,  which  both  these  arches 
cross,  and  which  intersects  the  city  from  east  to 
west,  is  undoubtedly  the  line  of  the  Via  Egnatia, 
A  word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  later 
ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  Thessalonica.     For  during 
sercrnl  centuries  this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not 
simply  of  the  later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental 
Christendom,  and  was  largely  instinimental  in  the 
oonrersion  of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.    Thus 
it  received  the  designation  of  *'  the  Orthodox  City ;" 
and  its  straggles  aie  very  prominent  in  the  writings 
c^the  BTzantine  historians. 

TlMtt  dat,  the  name  of  an  insurgent  mentioned 
.^  Gamaliers  speech  before  the  Jewish  council  (Acts 
.'Wm  d5-S9)  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment  of  the 
.Jipostlcs.     He  appeared,  according  to  Luke's  ac- 
eCMOity   at  the  head  of  about,  four  hundi*ed  men. 
J«jMphiui  speaks  of  a  Theudas  who  played  a  similar 
|Mnl  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  a.d.  44,  t.  e, 
mtmut  ten  or  twelve  yeai-s  at  least  later  than  the  de- 
Hrenr  of  Gamaliers  speech ;  and  since  Luke  places 
his  Tbeodas,  in  the  order  of  time,  before  Judas  the 
Galilean,  who  made  his  appearance  soon  after  the  de- 
thronement of  Archelaiis,  i.  e.  a.d.  6  or  7,  it  has 
been  charged  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  either 
fabricated  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gama- 
liel, or  has  wrought  into  it  a  transaction  which 
took  place  thirty  yeai-s  or  more  after  the  time  when 
it  is  said  to  have  occon'ed.     Various  solutions  of 
the  difficulty  have  been  offered.     (1.)  Since  Luke 
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represents  Theudas  as  having  preceded  Judas  the  Ga- 
lilean, it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  have  appeared 
later,  at  all  events,  than  the  latter  part  of  the  reigti 
of  Herod  the  Great  Now,  the  very  year  of  that 
monarch's  death  was  remarkably  turbulent ;  the 
land  was  overrun  by  insurrectionary  chiefs  or  fana- 
tics. Josephus  mentions  but  three  of  these  dis- 
turbers by  name ;  he  passes  over  the  others  with  a 
general  allusion.  Among  those  whom  the  Jewish 
historian  has  omitted  to  name,  may  have  been  the 
Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  cites.  The  name  was  not 
an  uncommon  one.  (2.)  Another  explanation  is, 
that  Luke's  Theudas  may  have  been  one  of  the 
three  insurgents  whose  names  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus  in  connexion  with  the  disturbances  whidi 
took  place  about  the  time  of  Hei-od's  death.  Sonntag 
argues  that  the  Theudas  refened  to  by  Gamaliel  i.s 
the  individual  who  occurs  in  Josephus  under  the 
name  of  Simon,  a  slave  of  Herod.  There  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  either  of  the  foi'egoing  supposi- 
tions :  both  are  reasonable,  and  both  must  be  dis- 
proved before  Luke  can  be  justly  charged  with 
having  committed  an  anachronism  in  the  passage 
undei*  consideration. 

Thieyes,  the  two.  The  men  who  under  this 
name  appear  in  the  history  of  the  crucifixion  were 
robbers  i-ather  than  thieves,  belonging  to  the  lawless 
bands  by  which  Palestine  was  at  that  time  and 
aflei'wards  infested.  Against  these  brigands  every 
Roman  procurator  had  to  wage  continual  war.  It 
was  necessary  to  use  an  armed  police  to  encounter 
them  (Luke  xxii.  52).  Of  the  previous  histoiy  of 
the  two  who  suffered  on  Golgotha  we  know  no- 
thing. They  had  been  tried  and  condemned,  and 
were  waiting  their  execution  before  our  Lord  was 
accused.  It  is  probable  enough,  as  the  death  of 
Barabbas  was  clearly  expected  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  had  taken  pai-t  in  his  insun^ection.  They 
had  expected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabbas.  They 
find  themselves  with  one  who  bore  the  same  name, 
but  who  was  described  in  the  supei-scription  on  his 
cross  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  heard  something  of  his  fame  as  a  pro- 
phet, of  his  triumphal  eutiy  as  a  king.  They  catch 
at  first  the  pi^vailing  tone  of  scorn.  But  over  one 
of  them  there  came  a  change.  He  looked  back  upon 
his  post  life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked 
to  the  man  dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw 
an  infinite  compassion.  There  indeed  was  one  unlike 
all  other  "  kings  of  the  Jews"  whom  the  robber 
had  evei'  known.  Such  an  one  must  be  all  that  He 
had  claimed  to  be.  To  be  forgotten  by  that  king 
seems  to  him  now  the  most  terrible  of  all  punish- 
ments ;  to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  His  return, 
the  most  blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning  prayer 
was  answered,  not  in  the  letter,  bnt  in  the  spirit. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  a  history  of  such  wondeiful 
intei-est  should  at  all  times  have  fixed  itself  on 
men's  minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask 
questions  which  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been 
that  of  those  who  have  seen  in  the  **  dying  thief" 
the  first  gi'eat  typical  instance  that  **a  man  is 
justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law." 
Other  conjectures  tuni  more  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  histoiy.  Bengel  finds  in  the  Lord's  words 
to  him  an  indication  that  the  penitent  thief  was  a 
Gentile,  the  impenitent  a  Jew,  and  thai  thus  the 
scene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of  the  position  of  the 
two  Churches.  Stier  reads  in  the  woi-ds  of  reproof 
the  language  of  one  vfVvo  laadL  «\\  \!\Q\i«2^\\sXvitsw^  'SR\>tiKv 


nm'u,  aw  of  tht  Apatlet,  Acconling  to 
Knifbiui,  hiimlname  wh  Jmbii.  TbiiDUVhnve 
b«D  II  mere  confiuiDii  with  Thaddem,  who  a  mtn- 
lioncd  in  the  eilnict.  But  it  moy  alto  be  that 
Thomiu  wa)  i  lumame.     Tlie  word  Tlioma,  meant 

ixi-  %  6  SiSu/ios-  Out  of  thiH  luitoe  hoi  grown  the 
trodilion  that  he  had  a  twin-sistei',  Lydia,  or  that 
lie  wai  ■  twiD-tiiother  of  our  Lord ;  which  hut, 
:igiiin,  would  coiiiirm  hit  idenliHottioii  with  Judaa 
Ltnap.  Wan.  liii.  ib).  He  ii  aid  to  have  been 
L«m  at  Antioch.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Ajnitlei 
he  in  coupled  with  Matthew  in  Matt.  i.  3.  Mark  iii. 
IS,  Luke  xi.  15,  aud  with  Philip  In  Acta  i.  13. 
All  that  we  know  ofhitn  b  derived  from  theGoapel 
ol'  St.  Jolia;  and  tliis  amount*  to  three  tmit>, 
which,  however,  hi  eiactly  agree  together,  that, 
ilight  ai  they  are,  they  place  hi*  character  before  ui 
with  a  preciiion  which  belongi  to  do  other  of  the 
twelte  Apoalln,  eicept  Peter,  Jolin,  and  Jndai 
lacariot.  Thi>  character  ii  that  ofa  man,  alow  to 
bctiere,  aeeing  all  the  dilliratliM  of  acflae,  tubJMt 
to  de>ponileiH7,  liewing  things  on  the  darker  fide, 
unri  yet  full  of  anient  lore  for  hii  Matter.  The 
lint  tn^t  ii  hia  ipeeck  when  our  Lord  determined 
to  lace  the  dongen  that  awaited  Him  in  Judaea  on 
hia  journey  to  Bethany.  Thomaa  taiJ  lohii  fellow- 
ditciplea,  "  I^  na  aim  go,  that  we  may  die  with 
Him"  (Jolin  li.  16).  The  wcond  was  hii  upeech 
dai-iiig  tiic  Lait  Supper.  "Thomai  taith  unto 
Him,  Loni,  we  know  iiol  whittier  thou  goett,  aad 
how  am  we  know  the  way?"  (lii.  ^).  It  wai  the 
prcaic,  incitdulou)  doubt  ■•  to  tnocing  a  ttep  in 

how  Ihii  ilpp  «u  to  be'taken.  The  third  wu  after 
the  KnurrectioD.  He  waa  abtenl — posibly  by  tc- 
cideat,  perhap*  chanu-teritticnlly — fii>m  the  6r>t 
nfaenUy  when  Jnus  had  api>e.ireil.  The  otfaen 
tohl  him  what  they  had  Men.  He  broke  forth  into 
nn  eitlamation,  the  temu  of  which  conwy  to  uaat 
•mce  the  vehemence  of  hia  doubt,  and  at  the  lame 
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Parthia  or  Petsia,  and  M  lin 
The  later  tndilioni  cany  hi 
martyrdom  fwhether  in  Pe 
to  have  been  ccca&ioned  by 
memonted  by  the  L.itin  Chu: 
Creek  Church  on  Oct.  C,  sod  I 

Ihomo'L   Tu; 

nuinu  and  TUltlM. 
eighteen  or  twenty  Hebrew 
differeut  Licids  of  prickly  or 
woids  an  rariouily   nndi 


molt  important  names,  and 
aflbid  soiue  flight  indication 
dencte.  1.  JtdJoceiirau  the 
pltut  in  Judg.  ii.  14,  15,  wl 
it  by  "  biunblc"  (Mare.  " 
lviii.8  (A.  V,  "thorn 'V 
la  aup|W(d  to  be  LyCtam  En 
(Boi-lhom),  both  of  whkh 
tiue.  The  Arabic  name  of 
with  tlie  Hebrew.  Lyeiiim  . 
of  the  louth  of  Europe  and  t 
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CAadai,  i 
Sol-man  ii  intended.  The  i 
ootea  •erne  kind  of  Selaniun 
g^tot  Tar,  acuJfnCumy  or  the 
of  Sodom").  The  Heb.  ten 
intended  to  denote  any  thoi 
hedga.  3.  CMoeA,  a  woi 
mauling  which  ocoun  in  the 
pbnt  in  It.  miv.  13,  Hot 
Cant.  li.  2,  Z  K.  air.  9,  S 
■■  Let  cMneh  (A.  r.  ■  tliitJ 
whait"  Celiiut  believec  tl 
ti/lefilrii)  it  denoted.     Perhi 
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portant  manner  this  yisit  and  this  joaniey  as  well 
nf    the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.     (1.) 
This    was   the  chief  station  on  the  great  Koman 
Kood,  called  the    Via  Egnaiia,  which   connected 
Koxne  with  the  whole  region  to  the  noiih  of  the 
Aegean  Sea.     (2.)  Placed  as  it  was  on  this  great 
Rood,  and  in  connexion  with  other  important  Ro- 
man ways,  Thessalonica  was  an  invaluable  centre 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.    In  fact  it  was  ncaily, 
if  txot  quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Ephesus 
in  its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.     (3.) 
"^^^  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  xvii.  1,  that  here 
^sui  the  8jnag(^e  of  the  Jews  in  this  part  of  Ma- 
cedonia, had  evidently  much  to  do  with  the  Apostle's 
plans,  and  also  doubtless  with  his  success.     Trade 
^oold  inevitably  bring  Jews  to  Thessalonica :  and 
it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  since,  they  have  had  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  city.   The  first 
scene  of  the  Apostle's  work  at  Thessalonica  was  the 
synagogue  (Acts  xvii.  2,  3).     It  is  stated   that 
the  ministrations  among  the  Jews  continued   for 
three  weeks  (ver.  2).     Not  that  we  are  obliged  to 
limit  to  this  time  the  whole  stay  of  Uie  Apostle 
at  Thessalonica.     A  flourishing  Church  was  cer- 
tainly formed  there :  and  the  Epistles  show  that  its 
elements  were  much  more  Gentile   than  Jewish. 
The  narrative  in  the  Acts  affords  a  singulai'ly  accu- 
rate illustration  of  the  political    constitution  of 
Thessalonica.     Not  only  is  tlie  demus  mentioned 
(Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  above 
said  of  its  being  a  '*  free  city,"  but  the  peculiar 
title,  politarchs  (ib.  6),  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
This  term  occurs  in  no  other  writing ;  but  it  may 
be  read  to  this  day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  of  the 
ear  I J  Imperial  times,  which  spans  the  main  street 
of  the  city.     From  this  inscription  it  would  appear 
that  the  number  of  politarchs  was  seven.    The  arch 
just  mentioned  (called  the  Varddr  gate)  is  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town.     At  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity is  another  Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and 
probably  commemorating  some  victory  of  Constan- 
tine.     The  main  street,  which  both  tliese  arches 
croas,  and  which  intersects  the  city  from  cast  to 
west,  is  undoubtedly  the  line  of  the  Via  Egnatia, 
A  word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  later 
ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  Thessalonica.     For  during 
aercrnl  centuries  this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not 
simply  of  the  later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental 
Chriatendom,  and  was  largely  insti'umental  in  the 
oonrersion  of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.    Thus 
it  received  the  designation  of  **  the  Orthodox  City ;" 
and  its  struggles  are  very  prominent  in  the  writings 
d  the  BTzantine  historians. 

TlMttdai,  the  name  of  an  insurgent  mentioned 
:ln  Gaaoaliers  speech  before  the  Jewish  council  (Acts 
,ytm  35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment  of  the 
.Jipostlci.     He  appeared,  aooonling  to  Luke's  ac- 
ttmnty   at  the  head  of  aboutj  four  hundred  men. 
JflMphiia  speaks  of  a  Theudas  who  played  a  similar 
|Mnl  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  a.d.  44,  t.  e, 
aome  ten  or  twelve  yeai-s  at  least  later  than  the  de- 
-  lirery  of  Gamaliel's  speech ;  and  since  Luke  places 
his  Tbeodas,  in  the  order  of  time,  befoi-e  Judas  the 
Galilean,  who  made  his  appeaiance  soon  after  the  de- 
thnmement  of  Ai-chelaiis,  %.  e.  a.d.  6  or  7,  it  has 
been  charged  that  the  wiiter  of  the  Acts  either 
fabricated  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gama- 
liel,  or  has  wrought  into  it  a  transaction  which 
took  place  thirty  yeai^  or  more  after  the  time  when 
H  is  said  to  have  occurred.     Various  solutions  of 
the  difficulty  have  been  offered.     (1.)  Since  Luke 
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represents  Theudas  as  having  preceded  Judas  the  Ga- 
lilean, it  is  ceitain  that  he  could  not  have  appeared 
later,  at  all  events,  than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great  Now,  the  very  year  of  that 
monarch's  death  was  remarkably  turbulent;  the 
land  was  overi'un  by  insurrectionary  chiefs  or  fana- 
tics. Josephus  mentions  but  three  of  these  dis- 
turbers by  name ;  he  passes  over  the  others  with  n 
general  allusion.  Among  those  whom  the  Jewish 
historian  has  omitted  to  name,  may  have  been  the 
Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  cites.  The  name  was  not 
an  uncommon  one.  (2.)  Another  explanation  is, 
that  Luke's  Theudas  may  have  been  one  of  the 
three  insurgents  whose  names  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus  in  connexion  with  the  disturbances  whid) 
took  place  about  the  time  of  Hei-od's  death.  Sonntag 
argues  that  the  Theudas  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  is 
the  individual  who  occurs  in  Josephus  under  the 
name  of  Simon,  a  slave  of  Herod.  There  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  either  of  the  foregoing  supposi- 
tions :  both  are  reasonable,  and  both  must  be  dis- 
proved before  Luke  can  be  justly  charged  with 
having  committed  an  anachronism  in  the  passive 
under  consideration. 

ThieTBS,  the  two.  The  men  who  under  this 
name  appear  in  the  history  of  the  crucifixion  were 
robbers  i-ather  than  thieves,  belonging  to  the  lawless 
bands  by  which  Palestine  was  at  that  time  and 
afterwards  infested.  Against  these  brigands  every 
Roman  procurator  had  to  wage  continual  war.  It 
was  necessary  to  use  an  armed  police  to  encounter 
them  (Luke  xxii.  52).  Of  the  previous  history  of 
the  two  who  suffered  on  Golgotha  we  know  no- 
thing. They  had  been  tried  and  condemned,  and 
were  waiting  their  execution  before  our  Loi-d  was 
accused.  It  is  probable  enough,  as  the  death  of 
Barabbas  was  clearly  expected  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  had  taken  part  in  his  insun^ection.  They 
had  expected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabbas.  They 
find  themselves  with  one  who  bore  the  same  name, 
but  who  was  described  in  the  supei-scription  on  his 
cross  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  heard  something  of  his  fame  as  a  pro- 
phet, of  his  triumphal  entry  as  a  king.  They  catch 
at  fii-st  the  prevailing  tone  of  scorn.  But  over  one 
of  them  there  came  a  change.  He  looked  back  upon 
his  past  life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked 
to  the  man  dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw 
an  infinite  compassion.  There  indeed  was  one  unlike 
all  other  "kings  of  the  Jews"  whom  the  robber 
had  evei'  known.  Such  an  one  must  be  all  that  He 
had  claimed  to  be.  To  be  foi-gotten  by  that  king 
seems  to  him  now  the  most  terrible  of  all  punish- 
ments ;  to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  His  return, 
the  most  blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning  prayer 
was  answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  a  history  of  such  wondeiful 
interest  should  at  all  times  have  fixed  itself  on 
men's  minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask 
questions  which  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been 
that  of  those  who  have  seen  in  the  "dying  thief* 
the  first  gi-eat  typical  instance  that  '*a  man  is 
justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law," 
Other  conjectures  turn  more  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  histoi-y.  Bengel  finds  in  the  Lord's  words 
to  him  an  indication  that  the  penitent  thief  was  a 
Gentile,  the  impenitent  a  Jew,  and  that  thus  the 
scene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of  the  position  of  the 
two  Churches.  Stier  reads  in  the  words  of  reproot 
the  language  of  one  vjVvo  laadL  «\\  tAo\i«i^\\sXw«^  'SR\>tiKv 
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watanheil  wiiich  Mjiaralw  the  valley  oi'  ths  Caicu) 
t  BahjrUhai)  fiom  th.t  of  the  Hermus,  oo  the  Tory 
i-DDtinCB  of  Uyua  uiJ  loniA,  so  u  to  be  BometimK 
>«ckoDed  vitbiu  the  one,  nod  vtiDctimes  within  the 
uiher.     Ib  tulier  tima  it  hnd  borne  the  niunes  of 

menceiHnt  of  the  Chmtiui  en,  the  MacelDaion 
cltment  »  prepoiulersfed  u  to  give  a  dutinrtive 
ehiincter  totba  population  ;  and  Strabo  timpl;  colli 
It  n  Msoeiloniaii  colonji.  The  orifrinil  inhabitanti 
hail  prababl;  b«ea  dintribiited  in  hninlets  round 
about,  when  ThyMini  win  founded.  During  the 
<:ontiiiuuu«  of  the  Atlalic  drnaat)-,  Thyatiia  Karral)- 
appeiira  in  hiitorjr  j  and  of  the  rnrioua  ioKripIiona 
whidi  hare  been  found  on  the  lile,  now  called  Ak 
Hiaai;   not  ooe  uoequivomllj  belongs   lo  earlier 

impulie  under  Vespvion.    Dyeing  eppareiitlj  formed 
lui  itnpoitant  part  of  the  inilunlrinl  adivity  ol'Thr- 
atim,  at  it  did  of  that  of  Colouu  and  r^odiowa 
(AiHii-i.  14).    The  principal  deityof  ihedtr  bm 
A]»llo,  worshipped  u  the  »un-god  nnder  th^ 
luime  Tyrimnas.     He  wa>  no  donbt  introduced  by 
the  Macedonian  colonltli,  for  Ihe  name  ii  Ma«do- 
niao.     A  prieilCH  of  Artemii  a  il»  mentioned 
the  iOKriptlODl.     Another  iiipoxtilion,  of  an  e 
Iremely  curimu  oatun,  which  eiutcd  at  Thyntii 
■«nis  lo  have  been  brought  thither  by  •oine  of  the 
•joirupted  Jewa  of  the  disjiersed  tiiba.     A  Cu» 
-lood  oudide  the  wall*,  drili<ated  to  SaoAatSa — 
ihi'  name  of  the  ribjrl  who  ii  umetimei  called  Chal- 

iliv  midtl  of  *n  encloture  deiignated  ''  (he  Chal- 
ilaRin'a  court."  Thia  wong  to  lend  an  illustration 
lo  the  ohacure  pauage  <u  l;ev.  li.  20,  SI,  which 
(irotius  Interpreta  of  the  wile  of  the  Uafaop.  No 
there  ia  evidenre  to  ihow  that  in  ThTatini  Ihe 
wai  a  gi«at  amalgamation  of  racea.  But  amalgat 
;ition  of  diflennt  racee,  in  pagan  natknu,  alwayt 
went  logetlier  with  n  ifncretum  of  diflerent 
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gioui,   every   ntatioo    of  life  having  iti  Mifta      \ 
aanclioii.      If  the   abyl    Sambatha  wai  ntUv  i      \ 
Jeweu,  lending  her  aid  to  thii  pracccding.  udir*.       ' 
diKOUutenanced  by  the  aulhoritio  of  the  Juditf- 
Chrialian  Church  at  Thyatira,  both  the  oeonn  401 
its  qualitkation  become  easy  of  eiplaaatioa. 

niTillB  wood  occurs  once  only,  vii.  Id  Her. 
leiii.  12,  where  the  tnaigin  haa  ■'  tweet"  '■oiil'i. 
Tliet«  cin  be  little  doubt  (hat  the  wood  heit'ipokifi 
of  li  tliat  of  the  T/ivya  articuliOa,  Dntoit,,  Uh 
Catlitrit  quadriDoloia  of  preaeat  botaniila.  'nit 
tree  was  much  priced  by  the  andenl  (iieeb  lad 
Romans,  on  account  of  the  banly  of  iU  wood  it 
various  ornamental  purpcaea.  By  the  Kootta  A> 
tree  was  called  eitrui,  the  wood  cilrvm,  Iiiii 
nitire  of  tt.ni'tnry.  tod  growi  to  the  height  of  IS  V 
25  f«L  Miny  layi  that  the  cilna  ia  foond  ibo 
danlly  in  llauretania.  The  raiD  known  by  ll 
name  of  Sahdoiach  ia  the  produce  of  thia  live,  wHi 
belongs  to  the  cypreia  tribe  ( OipnMtaMat},  o(  ll- 
nat.  order  Coni/enu, 

nbe'iiM,  n  city  in  the  time  of  Chriit,  n  b 
Sea  of  Galilee;  first  toentioned  in  the  New  Toa- 
ment  (John  \i.  I,  23,  ni.  1),  and  then  by  Jg«ph> 
who  states  ihat  il  woa  built  by  Hcnd  Autipai,  ml 
waa  named  by  him  in  honour  rf  the  empenr  TiW- 
rius.  It  woe  piobahlv  a  new  town,  and  vt  > 
retlond  or  enlarged  oiie  merely ;  for  "  RtUrft' 
(Jodi.  xix.  35),  which  is  said  in  the  Tahand  ■ 
hate  occufud  the  nine  pcailico,  lay  in  the  tnbt' 
Nsphtali,  whereas  Tiberiaa  appeui  to  have  baa 
withinthelimitsof  Zebulun  (Matt.iT.13'.  Tik- 
rial  was  the  rapilal  of  Galilee  from  the  tineuiu 
origin  until  the  reign  of  Henid  Apipfs  11.  <rki 
changed  the  seat  of  power  back  again  ta  gtffiara 
where  it  had  l-een  before  tho  fouadiug  of  Iht  ■• 
eity.  Many  of  the  inhabitanla  wen  Gneb  ai 
Itomam,  and  furrign  cualans  prerailed  than  ■ 
•iich  an  eitent  t*  to  give  olTenca  lo  tbt  ttncM 
Jews.  The  ADdenC  name  haa  turriTed  ia  tkal  rf 
the  nodera  Tibart^,  which  occupiea  nnqnab* 
ably  Ihe  orifinal  liie,  except  that  it  is  i  niihid  u 
narrower  limits  than  thoae  of  the  origintl  dti. 
Near  TSbaiIek,  about  a  mile  fottber  aonth  tlii| 
the  shore,  are  the  celebralol  WBna  baUn.  whk'  ' 
Roman  oaturalitta  redconed  mDcng  the  gr 
known  curioitie*  of  the  world.  The  ibIbb 
space  between  these  iBtha  and  the  town  thaca'i 
with  tram  of  mins,  aucb  aa  the  fbundaticaa  rf 
walls,  henps  of  atone,  blocka  of  granite,  aad  He 
like;  and  it  rannot  be  doubted,  therelbn,  ItH 
the  aadent  Tiberiaa  occupied  alao  this  gisand.  mi 
was  much  moie  eitauive  than  ila  modon  ua 
It  itood  sncienlly  as  now,  on  the  wcttos  i 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  betweoi  tiM  Doatko 
and  Fouthem  end  ofthe  Sea  of  Galilee.  Tborbi 
margin  or  strip  of  land  there  betwea  the  waM 
and  the  steep  hill*  (which  elsewben  in  thatfMna 
come  down  eo  boldly  lo  the  edge  of  tie  hke),  *M 
two  milts  long  and  a  quarter  ^a  mile  bnad.  Ik 
tract  in  qneation  is  aonuwhat  undnlating,  bat  0' 
ptoiucate*  to  the  character  of  k  pUn.  JUarm, 
the  modem  (own,  occnpie*  the  nivtben  ^  tt'Ht 
patallekgnm,  and  the  Wum  Bttlii  Ike  aeidM> 
enremity ;  »  that  the  mora  eitaodri  tUj  d  tti 
Romu  ege  mut  hare  eomd  all,  or  Hujy  iS ' 
the  pecnliar  groood  whoM  ^miti  an  thiHclB<)* 
defined.  Tbt  pliea  >  ibor  wd  aUffennfiw 
Kasntfa,  on  hourfran  H^jM,  pMibly  Aeadtf 
y Maglala.  and  thirteen  bonw,  by  ihe  AaMt.  iw*t 
\tvii&  BMrb  « <:wK«L  Rdlipil.    It  k  iHMi- 
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i  that  the  Gospels  giire  us  no  information,  that 
Saviour,  who  spent  so  much  of  his  public  life 
Galilee,  ever  visited  Tiberias.  Tiberias  has  an 
resting  history,  apart  from  its  strictly  Biblical 
iciations.  It  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars 
Mreen  the  Jews  and  the  Romans.  The  Sanhedrim, 
sequently  to  the  Ml  of  Jerusalem,  after  a  ton- 
ary  sojourn  at  Jamnia  and  Sepphoris,  became 
d  there  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
ebrated  schools  of  Jewish  learning  flourished 
re  through  a  succession  of  several  centuries. 
e  ^lishna  was  compiled  at  this  place  by  the  gi'eat 
bbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (a.d.  190).  The  place 
sed,  under  Constantine,  into  the  power  of  the 
iristians ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
IS  lost  and  won  i*epeatedly  by  the  different  com- 
tants.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  possessed  succes- 
rely  by  Pei-sians,  Arabs,  and  Turks ;  and  contains 
w,  under  the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed  population 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  vaiiously 
imated  at  from  two  to  four  thousand.  • 
Tibe'rias,  the  Sea  of.  This  term  is  found  only 
John  xxi.  1,  the  other  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
the  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  I)  being,  if  the  original  is  accui-^ 
ly  rendered,  "  the  sea  of  Galilee,  of  Tibeiias." 

E?rNESARET,  SeA  OF.] 

Rbe'riuB  (in  full,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero),  the 
[>nd  Roman  emperor,  successor  of  Augustus,  who 
an  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and  reigned  until  a.d.  37. 

was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and 
ia,  and  hence  a  stepson  of  Augustus.  He  was 
n  at  Rome  on  the  16th  of  November,  B.C.  45. 

became  emperor  in  his  tifty-fifth  year,  after 
ing  distinguished  himself  as  a  commander  in 
ious  wars,  and  ha  ring  evinced  talents  of  a  high 
er  as  an  orator,  and  an  administrator  of  civil 
lin.  He  even  gained  the  reputation  of  possessing 
I  sterner  virtues  of  the  lioman  chai-acter,  and 
I  r^aixled  as  entirely  worthy  of  the  imperial 
lOurs  to  which  his  birth  and  supposed  pei'sonal 
rits  at  length  opened  the  way.  Yet,  on  being 
;ed  to  the  supi*eme  power,  he  suddenly  became, 
ihowed  himself  to  be,  a  very  different  man.  His 
sequent  life  was  one  of  inactivity,  sloth,  and 
'-indulgence.  He  was  despotic  in  his  govern- 
it,  cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  disposition.  Ti- 
ius  died  at  the  age  of  seventy^eight,  after  a  reign 
:wenty-tlu"ee  years. 

nbliatll,  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  2^ba}i 
Chr.  xviii.  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8  is  called 
ah.  Its  exact  position  is  unknown. 
Hb'ni.  After  Zimri  had  burnt  himself  in  his 
iice,  there  was  a  division  in  the  northern  king- 
ly half  of  the  people  following  Tibni  the. son  of 
lath,  and  half  following  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21, 22). 
tri  was  the  choice  of  the  army.  Tibni  was  prob- 
f  put  forward  by  the  people  of  Tirzah,  which 
»  then  bcsi^ed  by  Omri  and  his  host.  The 
iggle  between  the  contending  factions  lasted  four 
irs  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  15,  23). 
K'dal  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9.     If 

present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted,  the  king  was 
ed  Thid'cU'j  while,  if  theSeptuagint  more  nearly 
resents  the  original,  his  name  was  Thargal,  or 
haps  'Hiwrgal,  This  last  rendering  is  probably 
be  prefeired,  as  the  name  is  then  a  significant 

in  the  early  Hamitic  dialect  of  the  lower  Tigris 
I  Euphrates  country  —  Thw  gal  being  "  the 
at  chief."  Thargal  is  called  "  king  of  nations/' 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  understand  that  he  was 
hief  over  various  nomadic  tribes. 
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Tig'lath-FHe'ser.  In  1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  again 
in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20,  the  name  of  this  king  is  written 
**  Tilgath-pilneser /'  but  in  this  form  there  is  a 
double  corruption.  The  native  word  reads  as 
Tigulti-pal'tsiraf  for  which  the  Tiglath-pil-eser  of 
2  Kings  is  a  fair  equivalent.  Tiglath-Pileser  is  the 
second  Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
having  come  into  contact  with  the  Israelite.  He 
attacked  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  on  what 
ground  we  ai-e  not  told,  but  probably  because  Pekah 
withheld  his  tribute,  and,  having  entered  his  terri- 
tories, *<  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maadiah,  and 
Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried 
them  captive  to  Assyria  "  (2  K.  xv.  29).  The  date 
of  tliis  invasion  caimot  at  present  be  fixed.  After 
his  firat  expedition,  a  close  league  was  formed  be- 
tween Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  having  for 
its  special  object  the  humiliation  of  Judah.  At  first 
great  successes  were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his  con- 
federate (2  K.  XV.  37 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6-8);  but. 
on  their  proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  Ahaz 
applied  to  Assyria  for  assistance,  and  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser,  consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  these  regions.  He  first  marched, 
natui-ally,  against  Damascus,  which  he  took  (2  E. 
xvi.  9),  razing  it  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin, 
the  Damascene  monarch.  After  this,  probably*  he 
proceeded  to  chastise  Pekah,  whose  country  he  en- 
tered on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordened  upon 
"  Syria  of  Damascus."  Hera  he  overran  the  wlK)le 
district  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  carrying  into  cap- 
tivity **  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half 
ti'ibe  of  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr.  v.  26).  Befora  i-etum- 
ing  into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-Pileser  had  an  inter- 
view with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  E.  xvi.  10).  This 
is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  He 
appeal's  to  have  succeeded  Pul,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  Shalmaneser;  to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Rezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz ;  and  therefore 
to  have  ruled  Assyiia  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century  before  our  era.  From  his  own  in- 
sci-iptions  we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted  at  least 
seventeen  years ;  that,  besides  warring  in  Syria  and 
Samaiia,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia, 
and  fbc  independent  tribes  in  the  upper  regions  of 
Mesopotamia ;  thus,  like  the  other  gi'eat  Assyrian 
monaix^hs,  waning  along  the  whole  frontier  of  the 
empire ;  and  fimdly,  that  lie  was  (probably)  not  a 
legitimate  prince,  but  an  usurper  and  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty.  The  authority  of  Berosus  and  He- 
rodotus, combined  with  the  monumental  indications, 
justifies  us  in  concluding  that  the  founder  of  the 
Lower  I^nasty  or  Empire,  the  firat  monarch  of 
the  New  Kingdom,  was  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  reigned  certainly  from  B.C.  747  to  B.c. 
730,  and  possibly  a  few  years  longer,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Shalmaneser  at  least  &s  early  as  B.C.  725. 
Tiglath-Pileser*s  wars  do  not,  generally,  appeal*  to 
have  been  of  much  importance.  The  destruction 
of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of  Syria,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Judaea,  are  the 
chief  events  of  his  reign.  No  palace  or  great 
building  can  be  ascribed  to  this  king.  His  slabs, 
which  are  tolerably  numerous,  show  that  he  must 
have  built  or  adorned  a  residence  at  Calah  {Nimrud), 
where  they  were  found  ^  but,  as  they  were  not  dis- 
covered in  situy  we  cannot  say  anything  of  the 
edifice  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 

Ti'gria  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the  Greek  «a^\- 
valent  of  the  Hebi«^  Hiddekel\  uA  w:ic>i>n  ^v^'ww 
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njterthcd  whkli  Bspuilfi  the  vKllcy  of  the  Ca 
{Bi^yrtdiai)  from  thit  of  Uie  Hermus,  on  the  ■ 
i-ontiiiei  of  Mtoo  sod  Ionia,  »  ai  to  be  tomcti 
iTclioiied  nilbin  the  one,  uid  tometimes  vithio 
I'ther.  In  earlier  times  it  had  bome  the  niuni 
I'elopiii,  Scmiiiuiiia,  acid  Euhippia.  At  the  c 
meucemeal  of  the  Christian  cm,   the  Macedonian 

i:hnnu:l«r  to  the  population ;  and  Stmbo  aimply  colli 
it  a  Macedonian  eolonf.  Tha  origiiinl  inhabitanti 
had  probiblj  been  distributed  in  kunlets  rauiul 
about,  when  Thjatira  mail  foHnded.  Daring  th( 
FonCJiiuance  of  the  Attalic  drniutf ,  Thyatiis  Korrelj 
appenra  in  biatoiy;  *ad  of  the  vnrioua  inicriptioni 
which  haT«  been  found  on  the  sile,  now  railed  Al 
lliaar,   not  one  unequivorally 


e  Komi 


Th^r 


aperitT-  of  the  city  leenu  to  ban 
impulse  under  VesjBsiun.    Dyeing  sppnreully  formi 
nn  impoilaiH  part  of  the  ioclustrial  aclii-ilf  olThi 
fitim,  as  it  did  of  that  of  Colosaae  nod  Ijiodictu 
(Aotsivi.  H),     The  principal  deity  of  the  dtywi 
A[inIlo,  wor&hippcd  aa  tike  sun^^od  under  the  £U 
Toroe  Tyrimnaa.     He  was  no  doubt  introduced  by 
the  Maoeilonitn  CDloaielB,  for  the  name  is  Macedo- 
nian.    A  prialeea  of  Attemi*  it  aitu  mentiened 
the  inicriptiona.     Anothsr  lupentltlou,  of  an  e 
tieraely  cuiioui  n«ltire,  which  eiuted  at  Thyatir 
irtitu  to  have  been  brought  thither  by  some  of  the 
cornipted  Jewa  of  the  disperoed  tiibes.     A  fane 
-toed  onliide  the  walh,  du'dicated  to  Sa7ti>atlui~^ 
I  he  name  of  the  ijbyl  who  b  Hmetimei  odled  Chaj- 
d»eau,  umetimef   JewiBb,    souietimca  Fenian — hi 
ihe  midst  of  an  encloiure  deiinuUed  "  the  Cbnl- 
dnean'a  court."    This  HBns  to  lead  an  illustration 
10  the  obKure  passage  tn  Rev.  ii.  SO,  £1, 
(irofius  intci-preta  of  the  wife  of  the  biahop. 
there  is  evideuee  to  show  that  in  Thyatim  there 
was  a  great  amalgamation  of  racee.    But  amalgam- 
.ilion  of  iliffenot  meet,  in  pagan  nations,  alwari 
tvrnt  togetlier  with  a  lyDcntism  of  dilTerent  reii- 


gione.  t\trj  relation  of  life  hiring  iu  nligieu 
sanctiou.  If  the  obyl  SamlMtha  was  rail;  i 
Jewess,  lending  her  aid  to  this  proceeding,  lad  an 
discountenanced  by  the  authorities  of  Iht  Judiu- 
Christian  Church  at  Thyalira,  boCh  the  onaiin  ai 
il.4  qunlification  become  easy  of  eiplanaliod. 

ntTiiU  wood  occun  once  only,  tii.  in  br. 
iviii.  12,  where  the  nut^n  ba*  "sweet"  fveid). 
Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  (hit  the  wood  iKKspckn 
of  is  tliat  of  the  Thaya  articulata,  DHfint,  ike 
Cailitrit  gvadricalvii  of  pment  botaniMs.  Tlin 
tree  w«»  much  prised  by  the  andent  Gneb  ai 
Romans,  on  account  of  Ihe  beauty  of  its  wogd  it 
rarious  ornamental  purpose*.  By  the  Boaaiutti 
tree  was  called  cilrw,  the  wood  cilrvBL  llii 
natiie  of  Barlnry,  and  grows  to  the  hnghtf^liV 
25  feet.  Pliny  says  that  the  cUna  is  fcund  at* 
danfly  iu  Msurelania.  The  min  known  hy  lb 
name  of  Sandarach  ii  the  pi-oduce  of  thii  tret,  aU 
belongs  to  the  cypress  tribe  ( (hurtamtai),  of  & 
nat.  oi-der  Qmiftrae. 

TUm'timm,  a  city  ia  tlic  time  of  Christ,  latc 
Sen  of  Galilee  j  fint  mntioned  in  the  Kew  Ta» 
roent  (John  \i.  1. 23,  iii.  1 ),  and  then  by  Jea^ 
who  state  Uuit  it  wai  built  by  Herod  AntipB,  d 
was  umed  by  him  in  honoor  of  the  emperor  Tik- 
rius.  It  was  probablv  n  ueir  town,  and  M  i 
i«tored  or  enlarged  one  merelj;  for  "  RsOdk* 
(Juh.  ill.  35),  which  is  said  in  the  Talud  It 
hsre  occupied  the  same  poaitioo,  Ly  in  tb>  tribt' 
Kaphtali,  whereaf  Tiberias  appean  to  h»t  !■■ 
within  the  limits  of  Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  13;'.  Tile 
rias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee  from  IbetimeofiK 
origin  nntil  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II,  tbi 
chuiged  the  aeat  of  power  back  again  to  S^fkn 
where  it  had  been  befoi-e  the  founding  of  the  bH 
city.  Many  of  the  inhabitant*  wen  Gn^  ml 
Komnns,  and  foreign  custonis  prcniled  Ibai  > 
such  an  eilent  ai  to  gire  oHence  to  the  Miirtr  { 
Jews.  The  ancient  name  has  surnTal  ia  Ott  tf 
the  moderu  TiiiaricA.  which  occopit*  onquliia-  I 
ably  the  original  tite,  ucepl  that  it  ii  coBSnid  M  < 
narrower  limits  than  those  of  the  oripDil  at!-  | 
Near  TUiorteA,  abont  a  mile  further  south  ilii|  | 
Ihe  shore,  are  the  ctlebratai  warm  IbUh,  wWA  ta 
Roman  natumliits  reclnmed  among  the  grstal  i 
known  curioaities  of  the  world.  Tbe  inttinediai  ! 
space  between  Ovae  baths  and  tlie  town  alsoit 
with  Ireccs  of  niina.  such  aa  the  Ibnnditiiat  >I 
watld,  henps  of  stone,  blocks  of  gnnile,  and  Ih 
like;  and  it  rannot  be  doubted,  thenlbit,  ttU  I 
the  ancient  Tiberias  occupied  alao  thii  groud,  mi 
wni  much  mon  eitauire  than  its  moden  Mccsa. 
It  stood  Huoently  as  now,  on  the  wtem  dsR. 
ab-iut  Iwo-thiifls  of  the  way  between  theaatho 
and  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Calile*.  not  ii  i 
m»»Ein  or  strip  of  land  there  bettrem  the  wW 
and  the  steep  hills  (which  cltfwbere  in  ibalqaiti 
come  doBH  so  boldly  to  the  edge  of  the  laka),  sbNl 
miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  l«ad.  lb 
L  in  quatlon  ia  Bomewhat  undulatii^  bat  tf 
Jmate*  to  tbechaiader  oTapUa.  lUnA 
modem  town,  oceupiai  the  noitban  ad  Jti' 
paiallelogram,  and  the  Wann  Batbi  tbt  pjiilhli 
eitnmltyj  so  that  Ihe  mos*  citenled  etfUf 
Roman  age  mmt  hare  oorend  all,  as' Mailj  d ' 
tbe  peculiar  groand  whsaa  liiaiti  an  Unadal' 
defined.  The  [dace  ii  bur  and  ■  hil/haais  £>■ 
Naartth,  OHbonT  from  HqM,  pariUytbeaadal 
Magdah.  and  thirieeo  hoon,  hj  tb*  iteM  nOt. 
\\-viaL  BSviAi  or  ChMana  FUI^    It  k  i^i- 
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e  that  the  Gospels  give  us  no  information,  that 
Saviour,  who  spent  so  much  of  his  public  life 
Galilee,  ever  visited  Tiberias.  Tibenas  has  an 
cresting  history,  apart  from  its  strictly  Biblical 
ociations.  It  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars 
ween  the  Jews  and  the  Romans.  The  Sanhedrim, 
eequently  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  after  a  tern- 
rary  sojourn  at  Jamnia  and  Sepphoris,  became 
Hi  there  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
Ubrated  schools  of  Jewish  learning  flourished 
sre  through  a  succession  of  several  centuries, 
le  ^lishna  was  compiled  at  this  place  by  the  gi'eat 
ibbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (a.d.  190).  The  place 
issed,  under  Constantine,  into  the  power  of  the 
hristians ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
as  l(^t  and  won  repeatedly  by  the  different  com- 
itants.  Sinoe  that  time  it  has  been  possessed  succes- 
rely  by  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks ;  and  contains 
tw,  under  the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed  population 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Chiistians,  variously 
timated  at  fix>m  two  to  four  thousand.  • 
libe'rias,  the  Sea  of.  This  term  is  found  only 
John  xx\,  1,  the  other  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
the  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  I)  being,  if  the  original  is  accur- 
tly  rendered,  "  the  sea  of  Galilee,  of  Tibeiias." 

lEJTNESARET,  SeA  OF.] 

Kbe'riui  (in  full,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero),  the 
ond  Roman  emperor,  successor  of  Augustus,  who 
pan  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and  reigned  until  A.D.  37. 

was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and 
ria,  and  hence  a  stepson  of  Augustus.  He  was 
■n  at  Rome  on  the  16th  of  November,  B.C.  45. 

became  emperor  in  his  tifty-fiflh  year,  after 
ring  distinguished  himself  as  a  commander  in 
rious  wars,  and  having  evinced  talents  of  a  high 
ler  as  an  oi^ator,  and  an  administrator  of  civil 
airs.  He  even  gained  the  reputation  of  possessing 
i  sterner  virtues  of  the  Roman  character,  and 
s  regaixled  as  entirely  woilhy  of  the  imperial 
lours  to  which  his  biilh  and  supposed  pei^sonal 
rits  at  length  opened  the  way.  Yet,  on  being 
Bed  to  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly  became, 
showed  himself  to  be,  a  very  different  man.  His 
>8equent  life  was  one  of  inactivity,  sloth,  and 
E^izidulgence.  He  was  despotic  in  his  govem- 
nt,  cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  disposition.  Ti- 
ius  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign 
twenty-thiee  years. 

Eibliath,  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  2^bah 
Chr.  xviii.  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8  is  called 
tah.  Its  exact  position  is  unknown. 
nb'ni.  After  Zimri  had  burnt  himself  in  his 
ace,  there  was  a  division  in  the  northern  king- 
D,  half  of  the  people  following  Tibni  the  .son  of 
]ath,  and  half  following  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21, 22). 
iri  was  the  choice  of  the  army.  Tibni  was  prob- 
Y  put  foi-ward  by  the  people  of  Tirzah,  which 
s  then  besi^;ed  by  Omri  and  his  host.  The 
uggle  between  the  contending  factions  lasted  four 
u^  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  15,  23). 
B'dal  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9.  If 
t  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted,  the  king  was 
led  Thid'al ;  while,  if  the  Septuagint  more  neai'ly 
reaeais  the  original,  his  name  was  Thargal,  or 
'haps  TTixwgal,  This  last  rendering  is  probably 
be  preferred,  as  the  name  is  then  a  significant 
i  in  the  early  Hamitic  dialect  of  the  lower  Tigris 
1  Euphrates  country  —  Thur  gal  being  "  the 
tat  chief."  Thargal  is  called  "  king  of  nations," 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  understand  that  he  was 
hief  over  various  nomadic  tribes. 
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Tiglath-File'ser.  In  1  Chr.  v.  2G,  and  again 
in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20,  the  name  of  this  king  is  written 
'*  TilgaUi-pilneser  ;'*  but  in  this  form  there  is  a 
double  corruption.  The  native  woi-d  reads  as 
Tigulti-pal'Uira,  for  which  the  Tiglath-pil-eser  of 
2  Kings  is  a  fair  equivalent.  Tiglath-Pileser  is  the 
second  Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
having  come  into  contact  with  the  Israelites.  He 
attacked  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  on  what 
ground  we  are  not  told,  but  probably  because  Pekah 
withheld  his  ti'ibute,  and,  having  entei'ed  his  terri- 
tories, *<  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and 
Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried 
them  captive  to  Assyria  **  (2  K.  xv.  29).  The  date 
of  tliis  invasion  caimot  at  present  be  fixed.  After 
his  first  expedition,  a  close  league  was  formed  be- 
tween Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  having  for 
its  special  object  the  humiliation  of  Judidi.  At  first 
great  successes  were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his  con- 
federate (2  K.  XV.  37 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6-8);  but. 
on  their  proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  Ahaz 
applied  to  Assyria  for  assistance,  and  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser, consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  these  regions.  He  first  marched, 
naturally,  against  Damascus,  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xvi.  9),  razing  it  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin, 
the  Damascene  monarch.  After  this,  prol»bly,  he 
proceeded  to  chastise  Pekah,  whose  country  he  en- 
tei'ed on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon 
*'  Syria  of  Damascus."  Here  he  overran  the  whole 
district  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  carrying  into  cap- 
tivity *'  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half 
ti'ibe  of  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr.  v,  26).  Before  return- 
ing into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-Pileser  had  an  inter- 
view with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi.  10).  This 
is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  He 
appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  Shalmaneser;  to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Rezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz ;  and  therefore 
to  have  ruled  Assyiia  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century  before  our  ei'a.  From  his  own  in- 
scriptions we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted  at  least 
seventeen  years ;  that,  besides  warring  in  Syria  and 
Somalia,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia, 
and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper  regions  of 
Mesopotamia ;  thus,  like  the  other  great  Assyrian 
monaix:hs,  waning  along  the  whole  frontier  of  the 
empire ;  and  finally,  that  he  was  (probably)  not  a 
l^itimate  prince,  but  an  usurper  and  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty.  The  authority  of  Berosus  and  He- 
rodotus, combined  with  the  monumental  indications, 
justifies  us  in  concluding  that  the  founder  of  the 
Lower  Dynasty  or  Empire,  the  first  monarch  of 
the  New  Kingdom,  was  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  reigned  certainly  from  B.C.  747  to  B.C. 
730,  and  possibly  a  few  years  longer,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Shalmaneser  at  least  &8  early  as  B.C.  725. 
Tiglath-Pileser^s  wars  do  not,  generally,  appear  to 
have  been  of  much  importance.  The  destruction 
of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of  Syria,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Judaea,  are  the 
chief  events  of  his  reign.  No  palace  or  great 
building  can  be  ascribed  to  this  king.  His  slabs, 
which  are  tolerably  numerous,  show  that  he  must 
have  built  or  adorned  a  residence  at  Calali  [Nimrud), 
where  they  were  found  ^  but,  as  they  were  not  dis- 
covered in  8itu,  we  cannot  say  anything  of  the 
edifice  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 

Ti'grii  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the  Greek  equi- 
I  Talent  of  the  Hebrew  £[iiidtk«jL\  «&!i  w»i>n  ^v^va 
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Wiit*r»h*il  which  tepfirata  the  volloy  of  Ihe  Cnicus 
I  Bai'jrlchai}  {rmaihtt  of  lite  llramns,  on  the  very 
t-onliiiet  of  Mj>u  uiil  loDii,  u  u  to  be  Bomctlraei 
i«ckoiicd  within  the  one,  iiiid  Bometimes  within  the 
I'thcr.  In  «arlier  timn  it  hud  born«  the  nams  of 
EVki|oa,  Semiramii,  and  Euhippia.  At  the  com- 
RieocmKnt  of  the  Chriitum  era,  the  lltKedonian 
(lemeot  to  prtpaDdtraltd  u  to  give  i  diUiiKtive 
chamcter  to  th*  papulation ;  and  Stiaho  limply  cnlli 
it  a  Macedonian  colonj.  The  original  inKaliitanti 
hnil  probably  been  dintribiited  in  hnmleta  round 
iibout,  when  Thjatii*  n-as  fuun<hxl.  During  the 
'-ontiuuimceoftheAttaliudynaitr.ThTatinacarcelf 
appean  in  luitorj ;  and  of  the  various  iotcriptioaa 
whidi  have  been  found  on  the  aile.  now  calleJ  Alt 
Uiuar,  not  one  UDequirorotly  belongs  to  aiilivr 
tinMs  tbui  thoae  of  the  Komon  eiupire.     The  pro- 

impnlae  under  V»|auaii.  Dye!  Dg  apparently  form«d 
an  inlpoitant  part  of  the  incluitrial  activity  of  Thv- 
atim,  u  it  did  of  that  of  Colowe  and  IjMdicaca 
(Aclsiri.  H),  The  principal  deity  of  the  dtywM 
Ajmllo,  worshipped  u  the  >un-god  under  the  sur- 
luune  Tyrimnu.  Ha  wan  no  doubt  introduced  by 
the  Macedonian  coloniels,  for  the  name  ia  Jilacedo- 
»iaD.  A  prieiten  of  Artetnii  iaalio  mentioned  in 
the  intcriptioni.  Another  luperttition,  of  an  ei- 
Ironely  cnriani  nature,  which  ciiited  at  Thyatira, 
-eems  to  hare  been  brought  Ihilher  by  iome  of  the 

-lno<l  outstle  the  wali>.  dedicated  to  Sunitatha — 
ih?  name  of  the  sbyl  who  ia  iometiinei  called  Cbal- 
diean,  lometimet  Jewinh,  tometimes  Peraian — in 
ihe  midtt  of  an  enclMure  dejignaled  "  the  Chal- 
daean's  court."  Thii  wems  to  Imd  an  illustration 
to  the  obscure  paaiage  in  Rev.  ii.  20,  21,  which 
'irolius  inlerprcta  of  Uie  wile  of  the  bishop.  Now 
There  is  evidence  to  ahow  that  in  Thyatira  there 
waa  a  i^-eat  amalgamation  i£  races.  But  ama' 
.ition  of  di0erait  noes,  in  pagan  nationi,  a 
ii'i-nt  tf^lher  with  a  syncretism  of  diffenni 
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gions,  every  relation  of  life  having  its  nlig«i 
aanctioii.  If  the  nbyl  Sambatha  wai  ntli;  j 
Jewess,  lending  her  aid  to  this  proceeding.  mltF; 
diKouuIenanced  by  the  authotitis  of  theJoJin- 
Christian  Giurch  at  Thyaiin,  both  the  caiDtal 
its  qualification  become  easy  of  eiidnnattnL 

liiyina  TOOd  occurs  onoe  only,  lu.  ia  Br. 
iviii.  1^,  where  the  margin  has  '^ sweet"  '■nd'; 
There  cnn  be  little  doubt  that  the  wood  hen'i[nbi 
of  is  that  of  the  Thoya  artictiida,  Dtstcol.,  iW 
CtUlitrii  quadriaUva  of  present  botnnsU.  Tta 
tree  wa*  mnch  priied  by  the  ancient  Gnbid 
Romans,  on  aooount  of  the  beaaty  of  its  VDed  k 
varioua  ornamental  puipoaea.  By  the  Bomakk 
tree  waa  called  eitrat,  the  wood  citnm.  Uii 
Dative  of  BxrkBry,  and  grows  to  the  hri^  of  111 
25  feet  I'liny  cayi  that  the  cUnit  a  fxai  (bs- 
dantly  in  Mauretania.  The  rain  known  by  h 
name  of  Sondarach  is  the  pisduoe  of  this  tnc,  iriil 
beloogi  to  the  cypresa  tribe  (  Oyrtainas),  ef  lit 
tint,  order  Conifcrae. 

Tibe'iiM,  a  city  in  the  time  of  Christ,  on  ti 
Sea  of  Galilee  ;  first  mentioned  in  the  Kew  Ta» 
ment(Johnvi.  1,2.1,  ni.  1).  and  then  by  JwfU 
who  alatea  that  it  was  built  by  Herod  Aiitip),>^ 
was  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the  empenrTAt 
riui.  It  was  pmhably  a  new  town,  and  lot  i 
rcatored  or  enhirged  one  merely ;  for  "  Rakkd* 
(Josh.  til.  35X  which  ia  said  in  the  Tafaaad  a 
have  accn[gcd  the  same  poritioD,  lay  in  the  tnli' 
Naphtali,  whereas  Tiberiaa  appcan  to  have  ha 
withinlheUmltsof  Zebultm  (Uatt.  IT.  13;.  Tike 
rias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee  frmn  the  t^  f('a 
ori^n  until  the  rdgn  of  Herod  Agripfa  U,  •k' 
rhanged  the  leat  of  power  bock  again  to  Sejfbn, 
where  it  had  been  before  the  founding  of  theaff 
city.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  Oneb  ml 
Komans,  and  foreign  cQstoma  pmailed  thm  ■ 
such  OD  Client  as  to  give  oflience  to  the  sOicB 
Jews.  The  ancient  name  hai  survived  ia  tkM ' 
the  mnlem  TibarUA,  which  occiipfca  uuqaabw 
ably  Ihe  original  site,  except  that  it  ia  ctofiael  ■• 
narrower  limits  than  those  of  the  or^ioil  b?- 
Near  Ttbariek,  about  a  mile  further  toaA  M 
the  shore,  are  the  celebrated  warm  bathe,  wUAtk 
Itoman  natuialiiU  reckoned  among  the  fi 
known  cnriwlic*  of  the  world,  llie  li ' 
span  between  these  baths  and  the  li 
with  t  "      ■  .  -.      - 


walls,   1 


»  Ihe 
ips  of  ston^  blocks  of  granite,  aaJ  th 
ii>v;  niiu  It  cannot  be  doubted,  thcrefsn.  lk« 
Ihe  ancicDt  Tiberias  occupied  also  this  gimnd,  b1 
wu  much  moie  eiteotive  than  ita  modon  iiiiii— 
It  stood  anciently  u  now,  on  the  wastes  ita>, 
about  two-lhirds  of  the  way  betwaen  the  aRthn 
and  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilae.  ?!«  ii  i 
margin  or  strip  of  land  there  between  the  w>u 
and  the  steep  hills  (which  elsewben  in  thalqaiti 
come  donn  so  boldly  to  Ihe  edge  of  the  laka),  ihrt 
twomiles  longaadaquarter  of  anilcbnal.  Tk 
tract  la  queatlici  is  somewhat  .nwlnl.tin^  \^  » 
prodmitM  to  the  character  of  ■  plain.  JWati. 
the  modem  town,  occopioB  Ihe  Dcrtheni  taiJUi 
parallelogram,  and  the  Warm  Iklha  tbs  ■iiilbin 
eitremity ;  ao  that  the  mon  atandcd  city  <f  ^ 
Roman  age  most  have  ooTaed  oil,  or  BHiy  iD  J 
the  peculiar  gnond  whan  limits  an  Ihnada^ 
defined.  The  ptve  ia  toar  and  ahdrhnnfiiw 
Xanrtth,  coe  hour  fimn  H^jdal,  poribly  Ibi  ados 
Ua^iala,  and  thirtceci  honra,  tar  tbi  ikrtad  n*; 
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ible  thai  the  Gospels  give  us  no  information,  that 
the  Sariour,  who  spent  so  much  of  his  public  life 
in  Galilee,  ever  visited  Tiberias.  Tiberias  has  an 
interesting  history,  apart  from  its  strictly  Biblical 
usociations.  It  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans.  The  Sanhedrim, 
iobaequently  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  after  a  tem- 
porary sojourn  at  Jamnia  and  Sepphoris,  became 
ixed  there  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
^ebrated  schools  of  Jewish  learning  flourished 
^ere  through  a  succession  of  sever^  centuries. 
Hte  3Iishna  was  compiled  at  this  place  by  the  great 
^bbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (a.d.  190),  The  place 
)QS>ed,  under  Constantine,  into  the  power  of  the 
Christians ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
ns  lost  and  won  repeatedly  by  the  different  oom- 
•atants.  Sinoe  that  time  it  has  l^en  possessed  succes- 
ivdy  by  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks ;  and  contains 
WW,  under  the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed  population 
f  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Chi-istians,  vaiiously 
stimated  at  from  two  to  four  thousand.  • 

Tlbe'riu,  the  Sea  of.  This  term  is  found  only 
a  John  xxi.  1,  the  other  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
I  the  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  I)  being,  if  the  original  is  accur- 
tely  render^,  "  the  sea  of  Galilee,  of  Tibeiias." 
Gennesaret,  Sea  of.] 

Ilbe'rilU  (in  full,  Tiberius  CUudius  Nero),  the 
ttond  Roman  emperor,  successor  of  Augustus,  who 
^an  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and  reigned  until  A.D.  37. 
!e  was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and 
ivia,  and  hence  a  stepson  of  Augustus.  He  was 
im  at  Rome  on  the  16th  of  November,  B.C.  45. 
e  became  empei*or  in  his  tifty-'fiflh  year,  atler 
iviog  distinguished  himself  as  a  commander  in 
irious  wars,  and  having  evinced  talents  of  a  high 
der  as  an  orator,  and  an  administrator  of  civil 
fairs.  He  even  gained  the  reputation  of  possessing 
le  sterner  virtues  of  the  Roman  character,  and 
as  r^arded  as  entirely  worthy  of  the  imperial 
Humrs  to  which  his  birth  and  supposed  personal 
erits  at  length  opened  the  way.  Yet,  on  being 
ised  to  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly  became, 

showed  himself  to  be,  a  very  different  man.  His 
ibsequent  life  was  one  of  inactivity,  sloth,  and 
If-iiMiulgence.  He  was  despotic  in  his  govem- 
ent,  cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  disposition.  Ti- 
Tins  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign 

twenty-thi-ee  years. 

Tibliath,  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobali 

Chr.  xviii.  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8  is  called 
;tah.  Its  exact  position  is  unknown. 
Tfb'ni.  After  Zirori  had  burnt  himself  in  his 
lace,  there  was  a  division  in  the  northern  king- 
m,  half  of  the  people  following  Tibni  the. son  of 
inath,  and  half  following  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21, 22). 
nri  was  the  choice  of  the  army.  Tibui  was  prob- 
ly  put  forward  by  the  people  of  Tirzah,  which 
IS  then  besieged  by  Omii  and  his  host.  The 
ruggle  between  the  contending  factions  Listed  four 
•ars  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  15,  23 j. 
Ti'dRl  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9.  If 
e  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted,  the  king  was 
Ued  Thid^al\  while,  if  theSeptuagint  moi*e  neai'ly 
presents  the  original,  his  name  was  ThargcJ,  or 
rhaps  Thwgcd,    This  last  rendering  b  probably 

be  preferred,  as  the  name  is  then  a  significant 
e  in  the  early  Hamitic  dialect  of  the  lower  Tigris 
d  Euphrates  country  —  Thur  gal  being  **  the 
eat  chief."  Thargal  is  called  "  king  of  nations," 
'  which  it  is  reasonable  to  understand  that  he  was 
chief  over  various  nomadic  tribes. 
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Tiglath-Pile'eer.  In  1  Chr.  r.  2G,  and  again 
in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20,  the  name  of  this  king  i&  written 
*^  Tilgath-pilneser ;"  but  in  this  form  there  is  a 
double  corruption.  The  native  woixl  reads  as 
Tigulti-pal-tsira,  for  wliich  the  Tiglath-pil-eser  of 
2  Kings  is  a  fail*  equivalent.  Tiglath-Pileser  is  the 
second  Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
having  come  into  contact  with  the  Israelites.  He 
attacked  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  on  what 
gi-ound  we  are  not  told,  but  probably  because  Pekah 
withheld  his  tribute,  and,  having  entered  his  tenn- 
tories,  "  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and 
Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried 
them  captive  to  Assyria  "  (2  K.  xv.  29).  The  date 
of  this  invasion  cannot  at  present  be  fixed.  Aflei* 
his  fii'st  expedition,  a  close  lei^e  was  formed  be- 
tween Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  having  for 
its  special  object  the  humiliation  of  Judah.  At  first 
gieat  successes  were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his  con- 
federate (2  K.  XV.  37 ;  2  Chr.  xxvUi.  6-8);  but, 
on  their  proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  Ahaz 
applied  to  Assyiia  for  assistance,  and  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser, consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared  at  the 
head  of  au  army  in  these  regions.  He  first  marched, 
natuitilly,  against  Damascus,  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xvi.  9),  razing  it  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin, 
the  Damascene  monarch.  Afler  this,  pi-otably,  he 
proceeded  to  chastise  Pekah,  whose  country  he  en- 
tei'ed  on  the  north-east,  where  it  boi-dered  upon 
"  Syria  of  Damascus."  Here  he  overran  the  whole 
district  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  carrying  into  cap- 
tivity **  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half 
ti-ibe  of  Manosseh  **  (1  Chr.  v,  26).  Before  return- 
ing into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-Pileser  had  an  inter- 
view with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi.  10).  This 
is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  He 
appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  Shalmaneser;  to  have  been  oontem- 
poi-ary  with  Rezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz ;  and  therefore 
to  have  ruled  Assyiia  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century  before  our  ei'a.  From  his  own  in- 
scriptions we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted  at  least 
seventeen  years ;  that,  besides  warring  in  Syria  and 
Somalia,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia, 
and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper  regions  of 
Mesopotamia ;  thus,  like  the  other  great  Assyriau 
monai-chs,  waning  fdong  the  whole  frontier  of  the 
empire ;  and  finally,  that  he  was  (probably)  not  a 
legitimate  prince,  but  an  usurper  and  the  founder 
of  a  djmasty.  The  authority  of  Berosus  and  He- 
ix)dotus,  combined  with  the  monumental  indications, 
justifies  us  in  concluding  that  the  founder  of  the 
Lower  Dynasty  or  Empire,  the  first  monarch  of 
the  New  Kingdom,  was  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  reigned  certainly  fram  B.C.  747  to  B.C. 
730,  and  possibly  a  few  years  longer,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Shalmaneser  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  725. 
Tiglath-Pileser's  wars  do  notj  generally,  appear  to 
have  been  of  much  impoi-tance.  The  destruction 
of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of  Syria,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Judaea,  are  the 
chief  events  of  his  reign.  No  palace  or  great 
building  can  be  ascribed  to  this  king.  His  slabs, 
which  are  tolerably  numerous,  show  that  he  must 
have  built  or  adorned  a  residence  at  Calah  {Nimrud), 
where  they  were  found  j  but,  as  they  were  not  dis- 
covered m  sitUf  we  cannot  say  anything  of  the 
edifice  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 

li'grii  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the  Greek  eQ|jv\- 
1  valent  of  the  Hebrew  Hidd«Kel\  wA  ««qc»  ^"s»  >>^ 
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several  of  the  aj^ocryphal  books,  as  in  Tobit  (vi.  1), 
Judith   (i.  G),  and'Ectilesijwticus  (xxiv.  25).     The 
Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  ribes  fi-om  two  principal 
soui-ccs.     The  most  distant,  and  therefore  the  ti-ue, 
source  is  the  western  one,  which  is  in  lat.  38^  10', 
long.  3l)°  20'  nearly,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
high  mountain  lake  called  GOfjik  or  Golcnjik,  in 
the  peninsula  foimed  by  the  Euphi-ates  where  it 
sweeps   raund   between    Palou   and    Teleh,      The 
Tigris'  souiTC  is  near  the  south-western  angle  of 
the  lake,  and  cannot  be   more  than  two  or  three 
miles  from    t)ie   channel  of  the  Euphi^ites.      The 
coui*se  of  the  Tigris  is  at  first  somewhat  north  of 
cast,  but  after   pursuing  this  direction  for  about 
25  miles  it  makes  a  sweep  it>und   to  the  south, 
and  descends  by  Arghani  Maden  upon  Diarbekr.    It 
then  tuins  suddenly  to  the  east,  and  llows  in  this 
direction,  post  Osman  Kieni  to  Til,  where  it  once 
moie  nltei's  it5  course  and  takes  that  south-easterly 
direction,  which  it   pursues,    with   certain  slight 
variations,  to  its  final  junction  with  the  Euphrates. 
At  Osman  Kuui  it  receives  the  second  or  Easteiii 
Tigi*is,  which  descends  from  Niphates  (the  modem 
Ala'Tagh)^  with  a  course  almost  due  south.    Near 
Til  a  large  stream  flows  into  it  from  the  north-east. 
This  branch  rises  near  Billij  in  northern  Kurdistan. 
From  Til  the  Tigris  runs  southward  for  20  miles 
through  a  long,  naiTow,  and  deep  gorge,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  emerges  upon  the  comparatively  low 
but  still  hilly  oountiy  of  Mesopotamia,  nearJeMorch. 
Through  this  it  flows  with  a  course  which  is  south- 
south-east  to  Mosul,  thence  neaily  south  to  KUth- 
SherpJtat,  and  again  south-south-east  to  Samara, 
where  the  hills  end  and  the  river  enters  on  the 
^eat  alluvium.    The  course  is  now  more  irregular. 
The  length  of  the  whole  stream,  exclusive  of  me- 
anders, is  reckoned  at  1146  miles.     The  aTerage 
width  of  the  Tigris  in  this  {lart  of  its  course  is  200 
yard$,  while  its  dq)th  is  very  considerable.    Besides 
the  three  head-strenms  of  the  Tigris,  the  river  re- 
ceives, along  its  middle  and  lower  course,  no  fewer 
than  five  important  tributaries.    These  are  the  river 
of  ZakLo  or  Easteni  Khubour,  the  Great  Zab  {Zah 
Ala),  the  Lester  Znb  {Zab  Asfal),  the  Adhem,  and 
the  Diyaleh  or  ancient  Gyndes.     All  these  rivers 
flow  from  the  high  range  of  Zagros.     The  Tigris, 
like  the  Euphrates,  has  a  flood  season.     Early  in 
the  month  of  March,  in  consequence  of  the  melting 
of  the  snows  on  the  southern  flank  of  Niphates,  the 
river  rises  rapidly.    Its  breadth  gradually  increases 
at  Diarbekr  from  100  or  120  to  250  yai-da.     The 
stream   is  swift  and  turlid.     The  rise  continnes 
through  March  and  April,  reaching  its  full  height 
generally  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  May.   About 
the  middle  of  May  the  Tigiis  begins  to  fall,  and 
by  midsummer  it  has  reacheil  its  natural  le\'el.     In 
October  and  November  there  is  another  rise  and 
fall  in  consequence   of  the   autiimnnl  rains;   but 
compai-ed  with  the  spring  flood  that  of  autumn  is 
insignificant.     The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted 
for  purposes  of  traffic  than  the  Euphrates  ;  but  in 
luicient  times  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
used  as  a  line  of  ti-ade.     We  find  but  little  mention 
of  the  Tigris  in  ^H:ripture.     It  appeai-s  indeed  under 
the  name  of  Hiddekel,  among  the  rivers  of  Eden 
(Gen.  ii.  14),  and  is  thei-e  correctly  described  as 
•*  running  eastward  to  Assyria."     But  after  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  it,  if  we  except  one  doubtful 
allusion  in  Nahum  (ii.  6),  until  theCaptivity,  when 
It  becomes  well  known  to  \he^to^\\«\\it«{\A.  VTvvk 
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upper  course,  anciently  ran  tlirough  Ann«&ia  an-l 
Assyiia.  Lower  down,  from  about  the  poiutwbere 
it  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain,  it  separated  Babjkmia 
from  Susiana.  In  the  wars  between  the  Bmdic$ 
and  the  Parthians,  we  find  it  coostitoting,  iot  & 
short  time  (from  A. D.  114  to  A.D.  117)  tbebooi^- 
ary-line  between  these  two  empires.  Otbenriaeit 
hits  scarcely  been  of  any  political  impoilance. 

Tik'TSh.  1.  The  father  of  Shallum  the  hosfaa&d 
of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  K.  zxii.  14).— 1  TK 
father  of  Jahaziah  (Ezr.  x.  15).    . 

Tik'Tath  (propeily  Toiichath  or  Tokhaih).  Ts- 
VAii  the  father  of  Shallura  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  i2]. 

Tile.  For  general  information  on  the  subject  r 
the  ai-ticles  Brick,  Pottery,  Seal.  The  expn* 
sion  in  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  Luke  t.  19,  '*thro<^ 
the  tiling "  has  given  much  trouble  to  expoaitoa. 
1.  Terrace-roofs,  if  constructed  improperly,  orH 
the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  are  apt  to  erack,  and 
to  become  so  saturated  with  rain  as  to  be  esfih 
peneti'able.  May  not  the  roof  of  the  boose  ii 
which  our  Lord  performed  his  miracle,  hare  Ins 
in  this  condition  ?  2.  Or  did  not  St.  Luke,  a  natin. 
probably,  of  Greek  Antioch,  use  the  expniMi 
*'  tiles,"  as  the  form  of  roof  whldi  was  most  it 
miliar  to  himself  and  to  his  Greek  readen  litbiB 
reference  to  the  particular  material  <^  the  nxtf  la 
question  ? 

Til'gailupillia'Mr.  A  variation,  and  profatbir 
a  corruption,  of  the  name  Tiolath-pilesee^I  cU 
v.  6.  26 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20). 

Tilon.  One  of  the  four  »ods  of  Shimon,  vhw 
family  is  reckoned  in  the  genealogies  of  JoJah^I 
Chr.  IV.  20). 

Timta'as.  Tlie  father  of  the  blind  man,  Be 
timaeus  (Mark  x.  46). 

Timlinl,  Tabret.  By  these  words  the  A.V. 
tnuulates  the  Ueb.  ioph,  whidi  is  derived  fron  a 
imitative  ix)ot  occurring  in  many  lai^n^;ei  >^ 
immediately  connecited  with  each  other.  It  ii  ^ 
same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian  d»tjf,  whiA  Q 
Spanish  becomes  adufe,  a  tambourine.  In  OU  Eb^ 
lish  tabor  was  used  for  any  drum.  Tahcvrri  ffii 
tabowine  are  diminutives  of  tabor,  and  deoott  the 
instrument  now  known  as  tlie  tambourine.    T^ri 
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is  a  contraction  of  tabouret.  The  Hdi.  tifk  it  ^ 
doubtedly  the  instrument  described  bj  traTtUeti* 
the  duff  or  diff  of  the  Arabs.  It  was  asei  ia  ^. 
early  times  by  the  Syrians  <^  Fadan-tfam  st  ^ 
merry-makings  (Gen.  xui.  27).  It  was  pisytil  f^ 
ciptJly  by  women  (Ex.  xr.  20;  Jn^.  n.  ^'- 
1  Sam.  xTiti.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25  [26]  )  as  an  acsflf 
panimeot  to  the  song  and  dance  (comp.  Jud.  is*  <;• 
and  appears  to  hare  been  worn  by  tbflD  is  as  oiw 
ment  (Jer.  xxxi.  4).  The  dif  of  the  Arabs  if  ^ 
scribed  by  Rossell  {^eppo,  p.  94.  1st  el)  ss  *« 
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at  least  as  Bimiah.  The  Black  Stork  {Ciconia 
nigra,  L.)*  though  les5  abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely 
lean  vr'idelj  distiibuted,  but  has  a  more  easterly 
range  than  its  congener.  Both  species  are  very 
numerous  in  Pdestine.  While  the  black  stork  is 
never  found  about  buildings,  but  prefers  mai-shy 
places  in  forests,  and  breeds  on  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  trees ;  the  Trhite  stork  attaches  itself  to  man, 
and  for  the  senrioe  which  it  renders  in  the  destruo- 
tion  of  reptiles  and  the  remoral  of  offal  has  been 
repciid  from  the  earliest  times  by  protection  and 
reTerence.  The  dei-ivation  of  chadddh  (from 
chesedf  "kindness")  points  to  the  pateinal  and 
filial  attadiment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to  have 
been  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that  the 
young  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents  by  attaching 
themselves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in 
old  age.  Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  alwap 
retoming  to  the  same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  notion  that  the  stork  so  fur 
differs  from  other  birds  as  to  recognise  its  parents 
after  it  has  become  mature ;  but  of  the  fact  of  these 
birds  returning  year  afler  year  to  the  same  spot, 
there  is  no  question.  That  the  parental  attach* 
ment  of  the  stork  is  very  strong,  has  been  proved 
on  many  occasions.  Few  migratory  birds  are  more 
punctual  to  the  time  of  their  reappearance  than  the 
white  stork,  or  at  least,  fixnn  its  familiarity  and 
conspicuousness,  its  migrations  have  been  more  ao- 
corately  noted.  Pliny  states  that  it  is  rarely  seen 
in  Asia  Minor  after  thie  middle  of  August.  This  is 
probably  a  slight  error,  as  the  ordinary  date  of  its 
arrival  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
it  remains  until  October.  In  Palestine  it  has  been 
observed  to  arrive  on  the  22nd  March.  The  stork 
has  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it  emits  is  that  caused 
bj  the  sudden  snapping  of  its  long  mandibles.  Some 
nnneoessary  difficulty  has  been  raised  respecting  the 
expresown  in  Ps.  civ.  17,  **  As  fbr  the  stork,  the 
fir-trees  are  her  house."  In  lands  of  ruins,  which 
from  their  neglect  and  want  of  drainage  sup|dy  him 
with  abundance  of  food,  he  finds  a  column  or  a 
solitary  arch  the  most  secure  position  for  his  nest ; 
bat  where  neither  towers  nor  ruins  abound  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  select  a  tall  tree,  as  both  storks, 
swallows,  and  many  other  birds  must  have  done 
before  they  were  tempted  by  the  artificial  conve- 
niences of  man's  buildings  to  deseit  their  natural 
places  of  nidification.  It  is  therefore  needless  to 
interpret  the  text  of  the  stork  merely  perching  on 
trees.  It  probably  was  no  less  numerous  in  Pales- 
tine when  DsTid  wrote  than  now ;  but  the  number 
of  suitable  towers  must  have  been  far  fewer,  and  it 
woold  therefore  resort  to  trees.  The  black  stork, 
no  less  common  in  Palestine,  has  never  relinquished 
its  natural  habit  of  building  upon  trees.  This  spe- 
cies, ill  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  land,  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  two. 

Strain  at  The  A.  V.  of  1611  rendei-s  Matt. 
xxiii.  24,  *•  Ye  blind  guides !  which  strain  at  a  gnat, 
and  swallow  a  camel."  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  this  obscure  phrase  is  due  to  a  printer's  error, 
and  that  the  true  reading  is  *< strain  out."  '*  Strain 
out,"  is  the  reading  of  Tyndale's  (1539),  Cnin- 
mer's  (1539),  the  Bishops'  (1568),  and  the  Geneva 
a557)  Bibles,  and  «*  strain  at,"  which  is  neither 
correct  nor  intelligible,  could  only  have  crept  into 
•ur  A.  v.,  and  been  allowed  to  remain  there,  by 
an  oversight. 

Stranger.     A  "  stranger  "  in  the  technicsl  sense 
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o£  the  term  may  be  defined  to  be  a  person  of  foreign, 
t.  e.  non-Israeliti:ih,  extraction  resident  within  the 
limits  of  the  promised  land.  He  was  distinct  from 
the  proper  *'  tbi-eigner,"  inasmudi  as  the  latter  still 
belonged  to  anoUier  country,  and  would  only  visit 
Palestine  as  a  traveller :  he  was  still  more  distinct 
from  the  **  nations,"  or  non-Israelite  peoples.  The 
term  may  be  compared  with  our  expression  "  natu- 
ralized foreigner."  The  terms  applied  to  the 
**  stranger"  have  special  reference  to  the  fitct  of  his 
residing  in  the  land.  •  The  existence  of  such  a  class 
of  persons  among  the  Israelites  is  easily  accounted 
for:  the  "mixed  multitude"  that  accompanied 
them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38)  formed  one 
element;  the  Canaanitish  population,  which  was 
never  wholly  extirpated  from  their  native  soil, 
formed  another  and  a  still  more  important  one; 
captives  taken  in  war  formed  a  third ;  fugitives, 
hired  servants,  merchants,  &c,  formed  a  fourth. 
The  coisus  of  them  in  Solomon's  time  gave  a  return 
of  153,600  males  (2  Chr.  ii.  17),  which  was  equal  to 
about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  r^ulated  the  polit- 
ical and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammcmites  (Deut. 
xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  under  certain  conditions.  Whether  a 
stranger  could  ever  become  legally  a  landowner  is  a 
question  about  which  there  may  be  doubt.  The 
stranger  appears  to  have  been  eligible  to  all  civil 
offices,  tliat  of  king  excepted  (Dent.  xvii.  15).  In 
regard  to  religion,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  stranger  should  tiot  infringe  any  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Israelitish  state.  If  he  was  a 
bondsman  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision 
(Ex.  xii.  44) ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  op- 
tional with  him  ;  but  if  he  remained  uncircumdsed, 
he  was  prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xii.  48),  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full 
citizen.  Liberty  was  also  given  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  prohibited  food  to  an  uncircumcts«i  stranger. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  stranger  was  di-cum- 
dsed,  no  distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights 
between  the  stranger  and  the  Israelite.  The  Isioelita 
is  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  xix.  34 ; 
Deut.  z.  19).  It  also  appears  that  the  **  stranger  " 
formed  the  cUss  whence  the  hirelings  were  drawn ; 
the  terms  being  coupled  together  in  Ex.  xii.  45 ; 
Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  The  liberal  spurit  of 
the  Mosaic  r^ulations  respecting  strangers  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  the 
Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  fi-om  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Our  Lord  condemns 
it  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  where  He 
defines  the  term  **  neighbour "  in  a  sense  new  to 
His  hearers  (Luke  x.  36).  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  proselyte  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  true  representative  of  the  stranger  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  towards  this  dass  a  cordial  feeling 
was  manifested. 

Straw.  Both  wheat  and  barley  straw  wer« 
used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  fbr 
their  horses,  cattle,  and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  25; 
1  K.  iv.  28 ;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv.  25).  Thei-e  is  no  intim- 
ation that  straw  was  used  for  litter.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  tiie  Egyptians  for  making  bricks  (Ex.  v. 
7,  16),  oeing  chopped  up  and  mix^  with  the  clay 
to  moke  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent  their 
cracking.     The  ancient  Egyptians  reaped  their  corn 
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tented  il5€lf.  Timotheus,  though  reckoned  as  one 
ol*  the  seed  of  Abrnliam,  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  to  the  age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of 
ciit:umcision.  His  coudition  was  that  of  a  negli- 
gent, almost  of  an  apostate  Israelite.  The  Jews 
might  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue 
or  the  church,  but  an-uncircumcised  Israelite  would 
be  to  them  a  lioiTor  and  a  portent.  With  a  special 
view  to  their  feelingn,  making  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Apostle,  who  had  refused  to  permit  the 
circumcision  of  Titus,  **  took  and  circumcised  ** 
Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3) ;  and  then,  as  conscious 
of  no  inconsistency,  went  on  his  way  distributing 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the  great 
charter  of  the  fi-eedom  of  the  Gentiles  (ib.  4). 
Henceforth  Timotheus  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
companions.  They  and  Silvanus,  and  probably 
Luke  also,  journeyed  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  12),  and 
there  already  the  young  EvangelL<t  was  conspicuous 
at  once  for  his  filiid  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil.  ii. 
22).  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  account  of 
i^t.  Paul's  work  at  Thessalonica,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  remained  some  time  at  Philippi.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  at  Bei'oea,  and  remuns  there  when 
l*aul  and  Silas  are  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14), 
going  on  afterwards  to  join  his  roaster  at  Athens 
( I  Tliess.  iii.  2).  From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to 
Tliessalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gifts  for  com- 
forting and  teadiing.  He  returns  from  Thessa- 
lonica, not  to  Athens  but  to  Corinth,  and  his  name 
appears  united  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  opening  words 
of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to  the 
Tliessalonians  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  Of 
tlie  next  five  years  of  his  life  we  have  no  record. 
When  we  next  meet  witli  him  it  is  as  being  sent 
on  in  advance  when  the  Apostle  was  contemplating 
the  long  journey  which  was  to  include  Mandonia, 
Achnia,  Jerusalem,  and  Itome  (Acts  xix.  22).  It 
is  probable  that  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and 
met  St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  arrangement  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  11),  and  was  tlius  with  him  whoi  the 
se<;ond  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(J  Cor.  i.  1).  He  returas  with  the  Apostle  to  that 
city,  and  joins  in  mes8i^;(!8  of  greeting  to  the  dis- 
ciples whom  he  had  known  personally  at  Corinth 
and  who  had  since  found  their  way  to  liome  (Rom. 
xn.  21).  He  forms  one  of  the  oomjiany  of  friends 
who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by 
themselves,  waiting  for  his  airival  by  a  different 
ship  (Acts  XX.  3-G}.  The  language  of  St.  Paul's 
iiddreas  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17-35) 
i-enders  it  unlikely  tLit  he  was  then  led  there  with 
authority.  The  absence  of  his  name  from  Acts 
xxvii.  in  like  manner  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
did  not  sliare  in  the  prilous  voyage  to  Italy.  He 
must  have  joined  the  Apostle,  however,  apparently 
i^oon  aflcr  his  ariival  in  Rome,  and  was  with  him 
when  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the  Colos- 
i'ians,  and  to  Philemon  were  wntten  (PhiL  i.  1,  ii. 
IV^;  Col.i.  1  ;  Philem.  1).  All  the  indications  of 
this  peiiod  point  to  incessant  missionary  activity. 
Assuming  tho  genuineness  of  the  later  date  of  the 
two  epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  are  able  to  pot 
toicether  a  few  nolii-es  as  to  his  later  lite.  It  follows 
fi«'m  1  Tim.  i.  3  that  he  and  his  master,  aft^r  the 
release  of  the  latter  from  his  imprisonment,  i-cvisited 
the  proconsular  Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  con- 
tinued his  joui-uoy  to  Macedonia,  while  the  disciple 
icmaincd,  ba\f-ie\uclaiA\y,  ev<«.n  weeping  at  the 
?e]/:n-ation  '2  Tim.  \.  V),  wV  Y.^Wm*,  \.o  cVwV,  \'^ 
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which  had  sprung  up  there.    The  position  in  wbv^ 
he  found  himself  might  well  make  him  soxioos. 
He  had  to  rule  presbyters,  most  of  whom  vcr 
older  than  himself  ( 1  Tim.  iv.  12).    There  was  the 
risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  disputes,  prcjw&cs, 
covetousness,  srasuality  of  a  great  dty.    Lesden 
of  rival  sects  were  thei^.     The  name  of  his  Mcroi 
teacher  was  no  longer  honoured  as  it  had  been.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  the  Apostle,  knowing  tht* 
trials,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  iar  for  bk 
disciple's  steadfastness.     In  the   second  epistk  to 
him  this  deep  pereonal  feeling  utters  itself  yet  mast 
fully.    The  last  recorded  words  of  the  Apostle » 
press  the  eaincst  hope,  repeated  yet  more  eamesdj, 
that  he  might  sec  him  onc«  again  (ib.  ir.  9, 21.. 
We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  reached  m 
in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the  teadier  vet 
soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple  vhom  hf 
loved  so  truly.     Some  writeni  have  eren  Men  ii 
Heb.  xiii.  23  an  indication  that  he  shared  St.  PuTi 
imprisonment  and  was  released  from  it  by  the de^ 
of  Nero.     Beyond  this  all  is  npocryplud  and  imcff* 
tain.     He  continues,  according  to  the  olil  tnditi«B^ 
to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  dies  a  maitjr't 
death   under  Domitian  or  Nerra.     A  somewiffi 
startling  theory  as  to  the  intervening  ])eriod  d  hs 
life  has  found  fa>'our  with  Calmet  and  otheis.  Ii 
he  continued,  according  to  the  received  trviitiB, 
to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  then  he,  and  no  «(iff, 
must  have  been  the  "  angel "  of  that  diordi  b 
whom  the  mesaa^  of  Rev.  ii.  1-7  was  addreaei 
The  conjecture  has  been  passed  over  unooCieed  far 
most  of  the  i-eoent  commentaton  on  the  ipoon 
lypse. 

Timoihj,  Epittlet  to.  ilu/Aora^.— Tkeqin- 
tion  whether  these  Epistles  were  written  bj  ^i 
Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the  last  bin 
century,  hardly  any  answer  hut  an  affinmtiTe  at 
was  thought  possible.  They  are  reckoned  asmt 
the  Paulme  Epistles  in  the  Muratorian  Canoa  m 
the  Peshito  version.  Eusebius  (if.  E.  iii.  25)  fliea 
them  among  the  6fio\oyoifU9a  of  the  N.  T.,  ffii 
while  recording  the  doubts  whidi  aflected  the  ^ 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  hrrikn^fim, 
knows  of  none  which  affect  these.  They  are  cad 
as  authoritative  by  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Aki* 
andria,  and  Irenaeus.  There  were  indeed  some  witifck 
exceptions  to  this  conseruus.  The  three  Paiteal 
Epiides  were  all  rejected  by  Marcioo,  Basiltdes,  a>l 
other  Gnostic  teachers.  Tatian,  while  strong 
maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  Tdas 
denied  that  of  the  other  two.  In  these  instioca 
we  are  able  to  discern  a  dogmatic  reason  fertk 
rejection.  The  sects  which  i^x  leaders  lepiesatd 
could  not  but  feel  that  they  were  cnrndenwd  kv 
the  teaching  of  the  Pastoral  KfHstles.  Ozu^en  bcb- 
tions  some  who  excluded  2  'Tim.  from  the  Qa^ 
for  a  very  difTei^mt  reason.  The  names  of  Jans 
and  Jambrea  belonged  to  an  Apocryphal  bistfi7< 
and  from  such  a  history  St.  Paul  never  woaU  !■» 
quoted.  The  Piistoml  Epistles  have,  however,  bfl 
subjected  to  a  moie  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  caS- 
cism  of  Germany.  The  tint  doabts  were  utteni^ 
J.  C.  Schmkit.  These  were  followed  by  the  Sf^i- 
schreiben  of  Schleiermadier,  who,  assoiiiii^  ^ 
genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and  Titos  mderto^  on  that 
h)'pothesis,  to  prove  the  sporioosoeM  of  1  Tub. 
Eichhom  and  De  Wette  denied  the  PauHoe  sutlvc^ 
ship  of  all  three.  Schott  ventures  on  the  byp>- 
SiMsJA  that  Lnke   was   the  writer.    Banr  *«5t?tf 


?p]/:n-ation  ',;<i  i:m.  \.  ^),  w\.  V.\A\e^M*,  \o  c\vw\\,  \V\\i«sv%  that  Lnke   was   the  wnter.    Uanr  vap* 
]»ossible,  the  oivlgvowUv  o?Vv<i\v:%\  •jjvv\\\Q^\\VvQu>\v^^\\\\«itCk.\Q\«i^raaK>fex>^^^ 
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wandering  luces  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  mona- 
ments. 

San.  In  the  history  of  the  creation  the  snn  \* 
deficribed  as  the  **  greater  light "  in  couti-ndistinction 
to  the  moon  or  **  lesser  light,"  in  conjunction  with 
which  it  was  to  senre  '*  for  signs,  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days,  and  for  years,"  while  its  special  office 
was  "to  rule  the  day"  (Gen.  i.  14-16).  The 
**  signs  "  referred  to  were  probably  such  extmordin- 
ary  i^enomena  as  eclipses,  which  were  regarded 
as  conveying  premonitions  of  coming  events  (Jer. 
z.  2 :  Matt.  udv.  29,  with  Luke  ixl.  25).  The 
joint  influence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in 
deriding  the  **  seasons,"  both  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions and  for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  r^ul- 
ating  the  length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "  years," 
correctly  describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar 
and  solar  year,  which  prevailed  at  all  events  subse- 
quently to  the  Mosaic  period.  The  son  **  ruled  the 
daj,"  not  only  in  reference  to  its  powerful  influ- 
enoes,  but  also  as  deciding  the  length  of  the  day 
and  supplying  the  means  of  calculating  its  progress. 
Son-rise  and  sun-set  are  the  only  defined  points  of 
time  in  the  absence  of  artificial  contrivances  for  tell- 
ing the  hour  of  the  day.  Between  these  two  points 
the  Jews  recc^ized  three  periods,  viz.  when  the 
ann  became  hot,  about  9  A.M.  (1  Sam.  zi.  9 ;  Xeh. 
▼ii.  3) ;  the  double  light  or  noon  (Gen.  zliii.  16  ; 
2  Sam.  iv.  5),  and  «*  the  cool  of  the  day"  shortly 
before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8).  The  sun  also  served  to 
tix  the  quarters  of  the  hemisphere,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  which  were  represented  respect- 
ively by  the  rising  sun,  the  setting  sun  (Is.  zlv.  6  ; 
Ps.  1.  1),  the  dark  quartei-  (Gen.  ziii.  14 ;  Joel  ii. 
20),  and  the  brilliant  quarter  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23 ; 
Job  xxzvii.  17 ;  Ez.  xl.  24)  ;  or  otherwise  by  their 
position  relative  to  a  person  fiunng  the  rising  sun — 
before,  behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  right 
hand  (Job  zziii.  8,  9).  The  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun  is  fi^uently  referred  to  in  terms  that 
would  imply  its  reality  (Josh.  x.  13;  2  K.  xx.  11 ; 
Ps.  ziz.  6  ;  Eod.  i.  5 ;  Hab.  iii.  11).  The  worship 
of  the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent  and  powerful 
agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  countries  adjacent  to  destine. 
The  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid  direct  worship  to 
it  without  the  interveution  of  any  statue  or  symbol 
(job  zxzi.  26,  27),  and  this  simple  style  of  worahip 
was  probably  fiuniliar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
in  Chaldaea  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Hebrews  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
both  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the  name  itself 
(On  =  the  Hebrew  Bethshemesh,  **  house  of  the 
son,"  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also  from  the  connexion 
between  Joseph  and  Poti-pherah  (*'  he  who  belongs 
to  Ka"),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45).  After 
their  removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came  in 
contact  with  various  foims  of  idolatry,  which  ori- 
ginated in  the  worship  of  the  sun;  such  as  the 
Baal  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Molech  or  Milcom  of 
tlie  Ammonites,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syrians.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them 
was  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have 
anj  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in  the 
eai'ly  stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  in  the  doubtful 
term  chammdtdm  (Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  Is.  xvii.  8,  &c.) 
which  probably  described  the  stone  pillars  or  statues 
under  which  the  solar  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
Baal-Hamon  (Cant.  viii.  11)  and  other  places.    To 
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judge  from  the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject 
in  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews 
derived  their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from 
several  quarters.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
worship  of  the  sim  by  the  Jewish  kings,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  £ict  that  the  horses  were  stalled 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (2  K.  xxiii.  1 1). 
In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture  the  sun 
is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7),  of  the 
cheering  presence  of  God  (Ps.  Ixzxiv.  11),  of  thepei^ 
son  of  Sie  Saviour  (John  i.  9  ;  Mai.  iv.  2),  and  of 
the  glory  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Rev.  i. 
16,  X.  1,  zii.  1). 

Bur.  One  of  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pa- 
lestine, which  are  named  as  having  been  disturbed 
at  the  approach  of  Holofemes  ( Jud.  ii.  28).  Some 
have  suggested  Dor,  othere  a  place  named  Sora, 
others,  again,  Surafend,  But  none  of  these  are 
satis&ctory. 

Svretiihip.  In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce 
the  law  laid  down  no  rules  on  the  subject  of  sure- 
tiship,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
commercial  dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that 
suretiship  in  the  commercial  sense  was  common 
(Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26, 
xxvii.  13).  But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one 
man  becoming  a  surety  for  a  service  to  be  dis- 
charged by  ano^er  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  xli  v. 
32).  The  surety  of  course  became  liable  for  hii 
client's  debts  in  case  of  his  failure. 

Bu'ml    Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18.    [Shcshan.] 

Bu'ianehitet  is  found  once  only — in  £zr.  iv.  9. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  designates  either  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  Susa,  or  those  of  the  country — 
Susis  or  Susiana.  Perhaps  the  former  explanation 
is  preferable. 

Suian'iia.  1.  The  heroine  of  the  story  of  the 
Judgment  of  Daniel.— 2.  One  of  the  women  who 
ministered  to  the  Lord  (Luke  viii.  3). 

Sn'li.  The  father  of  Gaddi  the  Manassite  spy 
(Num.  xiii.  11). 

SwallOfW,  Heb.  dir&r,  and  'dgitr,  both  thus 
translated  in  A.  V.  DgrSr  occurs  twice,  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
3,  and  Pi-ov.  xxvi.  2 ;  *dg(ir,  also  twice,  Is.  xxxviii. 
14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  both  times  in  conjunction 
with  ds  or  sits.  In  each  passage  its  is  rendered, 
probably  correctly,  by  LXX.  swallow,  A.  V. 
crane  TCrank],  which  is  more  probably  the  true 
signification  of  *dgAr,  The  rendering  of  A.  V. 
for  dirdr  seems  less  open  to  question.  The  cha- 
racteia  ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the 
names  occur,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow, 
viz.  its  swiftness  of  flight,  its  nesting  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Temple,  its  mournful,  garrulous 
note,  and  its  regular  migration,  shared  indeed  in 
common  with  several  others.  Many  species  of 
swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All  those  familiar  to 
us  in  Britain  are  found.  The  swallow,  martin, 
and  sand  martin  abound.  Besides  these  the  eastern 
swallow  and  the  crag  martin,  are  also  common. 
Of  the  genus  Cypselus  (swift),  our  swift  is  com- 
mon, and  the  splendid  alpine  swift  may  be  seen 
in  all  suitable  localities. 

Swaa  (Heb.  Unshemeth),  Thus  rendered  by 
A.  V.  in  Lev.  xi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it  occurs 
in  the  list  of  unclean  birds.  Bodiart  explains  it 
noc^ua  (owl).  Gesenius  suggests  the />«/i<xm.  These 
conjectures  cannot  be  admitted  as  satisfactory,  the 
owl  and  pelican  being  both  distinctly  expressed  else- 
where in  the  catalogue.  Nor  is  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion likely  to  be  correct.    The  renderings  of  the 
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sented  itself.  Timothous,  though  reckoned  as  one 
ot*  the  seed  of  Abraliam,  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  to  the  age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of 
cu'cumcision.  Hid  condition  was  that  of  a  negli- 
gent, almost  of  an  apostate  Isi-aelite.  The  Jews 
might  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue 
or  the  church,  but  annmcircumcised  Israelite  would 
ha  to  them  a  honor  and  a  portent.  With  a  special 
view  to  their  feelings,  making  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Apostle,  who  had  refused  to  permit  the 
circumcision  of  Titus,  **  took  and  circumci^  ** 
Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3) ;  and  then,  as  conscious 
of  no  inconsistency,  went  on  his  way  distributing 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the  great 
charter  of  the  fi-eedom  of  the  O entiles  (ib.  4). 
Henceforth  Timotheus  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
coropanioas.  They  and  Silvanus,  and  probably 
Luke  also,  journeyed  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  12),  and 
there  already  the  young  Evangelist  was  conspicuous 
at  once  fur  his  filial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil.  ii. 
22).  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  account  of 
8t.  Paul's  work  at  Thessalnnica,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  remained  some  time  at  Philippi.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  at  Bei'oea,  and  remains  there  when 
Paul  and  Silas  ai-e  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14), 
goinj;  on  aller wards  to  join  his  roaster  at  Athens 
( 1  Thess.  iii.  2).  Fi-om  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to 
Tliessalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gifU  for  com- 
forting and  teadiing.  He  returns  from  Thessa- 
louica»  not  to  Athens  but  to  Corinth,  and  hia  name 
appears  united  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  opening  words 
of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to  the 
Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  Of 
the  next  five  years  of  his  life  we  have  no  record. 
When  we  next  meet  witli  him  it  is  as  being  sent 
on  in  advance  when  the  Apostle  was  ccHitemplating 
the  long  journey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia, 
Achnia,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome  (Acts  zix.  22).  It 
is  probable  that  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and 
nu-t  St.  Paul  acconlingto  a  previous  arrangement  (1 
C)r.  xvi.  11),  and  was  thus  with  him  when  the 
Fecond  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(J  Cor.  i.  1).  He  returns  with  the  A]>ostlc  to  that 
city,  and  joins  in  message  of  greeting  to  the  dis- 
ciples whom  he  had  known  personally  at  Corinth 
and  who  had  since  found  their  way  to  Home  (Rom. 
xvi.  21).  He  forms  one  of  the  com))any  of  friends 
who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by 
themselves,  waiting  for  his  nixival  by  a  different 
fchip  (Acts  XX.  3-0).  The  language  of  St.  Paul's 
jiddi-ess  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17-35) 
i-enders  it  unlikely  that  he  was  then  left  there  with 
authority.  The  absence  of  his  name  from  Acts 
xAvii.  in  like  manner  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
did  not  share  in  the  perilous  voyage  to  Italy.  He 
must  have  joined  the  Apostle,  however,  apparently 
t^oon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  and  was  with  him 
wlieu  the  Epistles  to  tlic  Philippians,  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  and  to  Philemon  were  written  (Phil.  i.  1,  ii. 
15>;  Col.i.  1  ;  Philem.  1).  All  the  indications  of 
tills  period  point  to  incessant  missionary  actinty. 
As>uming  the  genuineness  of  the  Inter  date  of  the 
two  epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  arc  able  to  pot 
toi:ether  a  few  notices  as  to  his  later  lite.  It  follows 
t'loin  1  Tim.  i.  3  that  he  and  his  master,  after  the 
release  of  tlie  latter  from  his  imprisonment,  revisited 
the  proconsular  Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Macedonia,  while  the  disciple 
rcin.'une«l,  ha\t'-ie\ucl«a\l\y,  ev<:n  weeding  at  the 
separation  '2  Tim.  i,  4,,  aV  Y.\A\^\is,  \o  t\\w\\,  Vt 
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which  had  sprung  up  there.  The  position  in  wliidi 
he  found  himself  might  well  make  him  anuoot 
He  had  to  rule  presbyters,  most  of  whom  woe 
older  than  himself  (I  Tim.  iv.  1*2).  There  ww  the 
risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  di^Hites,  pitjti&es, 
covetousness,  sensuality  of  a  greit  city.  Leadm 
of  rival  sects  were  thei^e.  The  name  of  his  bek^red 
teacher  was  no  longer  honoured  a»  it  had  been.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  the  Apostle,  knowing  that 
trials,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  fear  for  hit 
disciple's  steadfastness.  In  the  second  epurtle  ti 
him  this  deep  personal  feeling  uttei:s  itself  yet  vxn 
fully.  The  last  recorded  woi'ds  of  the  Apostle  » 
press  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet  more  eametfh, 
that  he  might  see  him  once  agaun  (ib.  iv.  9, 21.. 
We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  reached  \m 
in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the  teacher  wm 
soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple  whom  kr 
loved  so  truly.  Some  writers  have  even  mm  a 
Heb.  xiii.  23  an  indication  that  he  shared  St.  PuTi 
imprisonment  and  was  released  from  it  by  tbedotii 
of  Nero.  Beyond  this  all  is  apocryphal  and  uncff- 
tain.  He  continues,  according  to  the  old  tiaditiotf, 
to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  dies  a  maityr^i 
death  under  Domitian  or  Kerrn.  A  somevhat 
startling  theory  as  to  the  intervening  f  leriod  of  m 
life  has  found  fa\'our  with  Calmet  and  othas.  If 
he  continued,  according  to  the  received  tnditioB. 
to  be  bishop  of  E{diesus,  then  he,  and  no  odv, 
must  have  been  the  *'  angel "  of  that  dinrd  ^ 
whom  the  message  of  Rev.  ii.  1-7  was  addresML 
The  conjecture  has  been  passed  over  unnoticed  br 
most  of  the  i-eoent  commentators  on  the  ipn- 
lypse. 

Timothy,  Epittlet  to.  Authonhqfr—lhfvpt' 
tion  whether  these  Epistles  were  written  hx  dc. 
Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the  last  hit- 
century,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  affinnstire  m 
was  thought  possible.  They  are  reckoned  aam 
the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  Mtiratorian  Canoa  td 
the  Peshito  version.  Eusebius  {H,  E.  iii  25)  pbcs 
them  among  the  hfioXioyoiiupa  of  the  N.  T.«  M 
while  recording  the  doubts  which  aflfected  tae  ^ 
Epistle  of  St  Peter  and  the  other  krrikrfifm, 
knows  of  none  whidi  affect  these.  They  are  d^i 
as  authoritative  by  Tertullian,  Clonent  ot*  iki* 
andria,  and  Irenaens.  There  were  indeed  some  sotakk 
exceptions  to  this  c(msen»us.  The  three  Paitrtil 
Epistles  were  all  rejected  byMarcion,  Ba&ilides,0i 
other  Gnostic  teachers.  Tatian,  while  stnaj^ 
maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the  Epbtle  to  TtfSf. 
denied  that  of  the  other  two.  In  these  instaooB 
we  ai-e  able  to  discern  a  dogmatic  reason  fcr  & 
I'ejection.  The  sects  wbicfa  these  leaders  lepresatii 
could  not  but  feel  that  they  w«re  condeiniiei  bf 
the  teaching  of  the  P.istoral  Epistles.  Origen  loa- 
tions  some  who  excluded  2  Tim.  from  the  Oaa 
for  a  very  diffci-ent  reason.  The  names  of  Jaisa 
and  Jambres  belonged  to  an  Apocryj^  bisttft, 
and  from  such  a  histoiy  St.  Fanl  never  would  bm 
quotetl.  The  P.istoral  Epistles  have,  however,  tafl 
subjected  to  a  more  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  fliii* 
cism  of  Germany.  The  first  doabis  were  utteraltf 
J.  C.  Schmidt  These  were  followed  by  the  M- 
schfviben  of  Schleiermadier,  who,  awimring  ^ 
genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and  Titos,  oodertook,  oa  ^^ 
liypothesis,  to  prove  the  spnrionncH  of  1  Tio. 
Eichhom  and  De  Wette  denied  the  Fkulioe  sstbA^ 
ship  of  all  three.  Schott  ventures  on  tike  hvp^ 
xJwesA  that  Luke   was  the  writer.    Baw  sss^ 


]»nsa!ible,  tlie  outgvovil\\  o(  Yvc\vi*v  axv<\  V.c«;u\!v>\i^vv<t>%\\\\wa.\Q'Wi  «!C^c«^  V^TveA.xkaA*thc  latter  half  of  o« 
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village  like  'Aaiar  nnswers  much  marc  nppiopn- 
Bt^lf  to  the  Cttual  dcKriptiim  of  St.  John  tliaa  nj 
Inrge  lod  »  venerablE  s  place  u  ShccliRii.  On 
the  othrr  hand  tb«re  i>  an  atrnwioeial  difficulty 
i(lentip™>i™       '• 

CODtained. 

aftibma.   The»i»kromiorthe«ordShec!»m, 

Um  name  of  the  well-known  titr  of  Coitnl  Palea- 

tine.     It  occun  in  Acta  vii.  16  only.     The  main 

intetst  of  the  puuge  reita  on  its  cantaioing  two 

I  «rljr  hiiloij,  ai  lolii  in  the  Penlatanch,  with  which 
[  Ibe  ^leedi  of  St.  Stephen  alxinnds.  A  baitaht  rari- 
atJonoftbe  name  of  Sycfaem,  rii.  Sichem,)!  fonnd, 
.ind  it*  ftofie  are  mentioned  ai — 

ar'ehniito,  tlM,  in  Jud.  t.  16. 

^•'liu  =  Jeuiisl  3  (1  EhL  i.  8;  comp.  3Chr. 
niT.  8). 

Sjalie,  properij  Seteneh,  a  town  of  Egypt  on 
the  brmtier  of  Cuxh  or  F.thie[»n.  The  prophet 
Eiekiel  apeaki  of  the  desolation  of  Egypt  « rmn 
Migdol  to  Sereneb,  »-en  unto  the  border  of  Cuah  " 

("ii.  lo;. - 

Mijdol  to  Sevtneh" 

the  eaitem  border,  and  Seveneh  is  thot  rightly 
identified  with  the  town  ofSyene.whieh  was  alway* 
tha  laM  town  of  Egypt  on  the  »ntfa,  though  at 
ona  time  included  in  the  nome  Nubie,  In  andeni 
Egyptian  name  is  SU-V.  The  modern  town  ii 
•liditly  lo  the  north  of  the  old  stf. 

flynagOgtUL  Jt  may  be  weli  to  note  at  the 
outlet  tJiepcMnU  of  contact  betauji  the  history  and 
ritunl  of  the  >yni^;ogue>  of  the  Jewi,  and  the  fiicta 
to  which  the  inqniriea  of  the  BiUical  etudent  nra 
princiially  dirvcled.  (1.1  They  meet  ni  ai  the 
great  characteriitic  inatitution  of  the  Inter  phate 
oT  Judaism.    (2.)  We  ounot  Hpanta  Iheni  from 
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1  and  the  SAmaritan-i.  and  in  allusion  to  their 
idalaLy.  Ibe  town  of  Uicheni  receireil,  among  the 
Jewish  common  people,  the  by-nnme  Sychnr."  No 
traor,  howeTer,  of  such  n  oiirkname  is  tbiiDd  either 
in  the  TBrsnin.1  or  the  Tolmud.  Bnt,  pwjuming 
-that  Jacob'*  well  wns  then,  where  it  is  cow  ihown, 
St  the  antrum  of  the  valley  of  Sahlat,  Shechem 

John,  snce  it  must  have  been  more  than  a  mile  olV. 
The  sarliet  Christian  tiuditlon  discKminBtes  ^be- 
■chem  from  Srchar.  Eusebins(OB0»niM(.)  soys  (lint 
Sycbar  wu  in  front  of  the  dty  of  Kenpolii ;  auil , 
■gain,  that  it  lay  by  the  side  of  Lnia.'which  was  thi  ee 
mila  from  Neapo'lis.  Sychem,  on  the  other  bund, 
Jie  places  in  the  suburb)  of  Neapalii  by  the  tomb 
of  Jaaeph.  The  Bounlram  Pilgiim  describes  Sn- 
tidat  as  at  the  foot  of  (he  mountain,  and  M  con- 
taining JoKph'i  monument  and  plot  of  ground. 
AbA  he  then  pi'oceeds  lo  sny  that  a  thousand  fata 
tiieoct  «u  (be  place  cnllsd  Sychar.  2,  In  favour 
of  Sychar  bnTing  been  an  independent  place  ia  Ibe 
ttct  that  a  rilloge  nsnied  'Aiiai-  still  fiIsIs  at  the 

Well  of  Jacob,  and  about  k.lf  a  mUe  from  it.    A 


r  Lord's 

and  niiniatry.  In  them  He  worshipped  in  His 
youth,  and  in  His  manhood.  They  weie  the  scenes 
of  no  small  portion  of  His  woik.  (».]  There  are 
the  queationa,  leading  us  bock  to  a  remoter  past :  In 
what  did  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  originate  ? 
what  type  was  it  Intended  to  reprodua?  what 
enitoma,  alike  in  nature,  if  not  In  niimc,  served  aa 
the  itartlng-potnt  for  it?  (4.)  The  synagogue, 
with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  was  connects)  with  the 
future  OS  well  ss  with  the  pnst  It  was  the  order 
with  which  the  liiit  Christian  believers  were  most 
familiar.     Widely  divo'gent  as  the  two  words  and 
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lent  ctnitAta  first  appeain  in  the  Targum  of 
Oiikelos  a>  a  aubstitale  Tor  Heb.  'tdta  (=  con- 
gregation) in  tha  Pentateuch.  The  more  precise 
local  daignation  IBtth  ha-Cenatlh  =  House  of 
gathering;^  belongi  to  a  yat  later  date.  (2.)  The 
word  av¥aiyrfi,  not  nnknown  In  cUwcal  Greek, 
became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hellenists.  It 
appears  in  the  LXX.  ss  the  tnoilation  of  not  lesa 
than  twenty-ooa  Hebrew  worda  in  whidi  the  idea 
of  a  gathering  is  implied.  In  the  books  of  the  Apo- 
crypha the  word,  as  in  thoaa  of  the  0.  T.,  retains 
its  crminl  rnHnlnE,  and  b  not  used  apecifically  for 
-        -----      iTthe  N.T., 
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tented  itself,  Timotheus,  though  reckoned  as  one 
ol"  the  seed  of  Abraham,  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  to  the  age  of  maxihood  without  the  sign  of 
cii'cumcision.  Hb  condition  was  that  of  a  negli- 
gent,  almost  of  an  apostate  Isi-aelite.  The  Jews 
might  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue 
01-  the  church,  but  anumcircumcised  Israelite  would 
be  to  them  a  hoiTor  and  a  portent.  With  a  special 
view  to  their  feelings,  making  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Apostle,  who  had  refused  to  permit  the 
circumcision  of  Titus,  **  took  and  circumcised  ** 
Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3) ;  and  then,  as  conscious 
of  no  inconsistency,  went  on  his  way  distributing 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the  great 
charter  of  the  fi-eedom  of  the  Gentiles  (ib.  4;. 
Henceforth  Timotheus  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
companions.  They  and  Silvanus,  and  probably 
Luke  also,  journeyed  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  1*2;,  and 
there  already  the  young  Evangelist  was  conspicuous 
at  once  for  his  filial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil.  ii. 
22).  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  account  of 
8t.  Paul's  work  at  Thessalonica,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  remained  some  time  at  Philippi.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  at  Beix)ea,  and  remains  there  when 
Paul  and  Silas  ai^e  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14), 
going  on  allerwards  to  join  his  master  at  Athens 
( 1  Thess.  iii.  2).  From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to 
Thessalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gltts  for  com- 
forting and  teadiing.  He  returns  from  Thessa- 
lonica, not  to  Athens  but  to  Corinth,  and  his  name 
appears  united  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  opening  words 
of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to  the 
Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  Of 
the  next  five  years  of  his  life  we  have  no  record. 
When  we  next  meet  with  him  it  is  as  being  sent 
on  in  advance  when  the  Apostle  was  contemplating 
the  long  journey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia, 
Achnia,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome  (Acts  xix.  22).  It 
is  probable  that  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and 
met  St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  arrangement  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  11),  and  was  thus  with  him  when  the 
second  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(2  Cor.  i.  1).  He  retui-ns  with  the  A^iostle  to  that 
city,  and  joins  in  messages  of  greeting  to  the  dis- 
ciples whom  he  had  known  personally  at  Corinth 
and  who  had  since  found  their  way  to  Rome  (Rom. 
xvi.  21).  He  forms  one  of  the  company  of  fiiends 
who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by 
thcmselvei^,  waiting  for  his  nirival  by  a  different 
fchip  (Acts  XX.  3-U).  The  language  of  St.  Paul's 
address  to  the  ciders  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17-35) 
renders  it  unlikely  that  he  was  then  left  there  with 
authority.  The  absence  of  his  name  from  Acts 
xwii.  in  like  manner  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
did  not  share  in  the  perilous  voyage  to  Itily.  He 
must  have  joined  the  Apo>tle,  however,  apparently 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  and  was  with  him 
wlion  the  Epirttles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the  Colo»- 
sians,  and  to  Philemon  were  written  (PhiL  i.  1,  ii. 
n»;  Col.i.  1  ;  Philem.  1).  All  the  indications  of 
this  period  point  to  incessant  missionary  actinty. 
Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the  later  date  of  the 
two  epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  are  able  to  pnt 
together  a  few  notices  as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows 
tUnn  1  Tim.  i.  3  that  he  and  his  master,  af>«r  the 
release  of  the  latter  from  his  imprisonment,  i-evii^ited 
the  proconsular  Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Macedonia,  while  the  disciple 
leinainel,  ha\f-ve\ut:lax\V\y,  ev<»n  weeding  at  the 
se|.ai-ation  ^2  Tim.  \.  4 ,,  al  Y.^Wui*,  \o  qVwY,  \l 
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which  had  sprung  up  there.  The  position  in  vr^idi 
he  found  himself  might  well  make  him  inxioos. 
He  had  to  rule  pi'esbyters,  most  of  whom  voe 
older  than  himself  (1  Tim.  iv.  12).  There  ww  tk 
risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  disputo,  preju&es, 
covetouiiness,  sensuality  of  a  great  city.  Uadm 
of  rival  sects  were  thei«.  The  name  of  his  bdovd 
teacher  was  no  longer  honoured  as  it  had  been.  Wt 
cannot  wonder  that  the  Apostle,  knowing  that 
trials,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  fisar  for  \k 
disciple's  steadfastness.  In  the  second  epiitk  ti 
him  this  deep  personal  feeling  uttei^  itself  jet  nxn 
fully.  The  last  recorded  words  of  the  Apostle  a* 
press  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet  more  eamenly. 
that  he  might  sec  him  once  again  (ib.  iv.  9, 21'. 
We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  be  reached  his 
in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the  teadiM'  wet 
soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple  whom  kr 
loved  so  truly.  Some  writeiv  have  even  teen  a 
Heb.  xiii.  23  an  indication  that  he  shai-ed  St.  PuTi 
imprisonment  and  was  released  from  it  by  tbedotii 
of  Nero.  Beyond  this  all  is  apocryplul  and  tidob^ 
tain.  He  continues,  according  to  the  old  tiaditicai, 
to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  dies  a  maityr^i 
death  under  Domitian  or  Kerva.  A  sooteirttt 
startling  theory  as  to  the  intervening  jieriod  of  Ik 
life  has  found  fa\'our  with  Calmet  and  others.  If 
he  continued,  according  to  the  received  traditiiBt 
to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  then  he,  and  no  odv, 
must  have  been  the  **  angel "  of  that  dinrd  fo 
whom  the  message  of  Rev.  ii.  1-7  was  addresei 
The  conjecture  has  been  passed  over  unnoticed  bf 
most  of  the  i-eoent  conmoentators  on  the  iptn- 
lypse. 

Timothy,  Epittlet  to.  Anthorth^r-Vatpa- 
tion  whether  these  Epistles  were  written  br  H. 
Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the  last  bl^ 
century,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  affirmative  m 
was  thought  possible.  They  are  reckcned  VDOf 
the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  Muratorian  Canoa  tfi 
the  Peshito  version.  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  25)  piats 
them  among  the  SfioXoyo^tfA^va  of  the  N.  T.,  aad. 
while  recording  the  doubts  whidi  afiected  the  2il 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  iumXrfitim, 
knows  of  none  which  affect  these.  They  are  caA 
as  authoritative  by  Tertullian,  Claneat  of  AIb' 
andria,andlrenaeus.  There  were  indeed  some  sotakk 
exoefitions  to  this  consensus.  The  three  Ptftdi! 
Epistles  were  all  rejected  by  MardoD,  Basilidei,  v^ 
other  Gnostic  teachers.  Tatian,  while  itna^ 
maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  TitK 
denied  that  of  the  other  two.  In  these  instaav 
we  arc  able  to  discern  a  dogmatic  reason  iMrtiv 
i-ejection.  The  sects  which  these  leaders  RprescsM^ 
could  not  but  feel  that  thev  were  coodetaod  bf 
the  teaching  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Origen  nit' 
tions  some  who  excluded  2  Tim.  from  the  Ooo 
for  a  very  different  reason.  The  names  <tt  JauB 
and  Jambres  belonged  to  an  Apocryphal  hiOKJt 
and  from  such  a  history  St.  Paul  never  wonU  bn* 
quoted.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  have,  however.  b« 
subjected  to  a  more  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  o^ 
cism  of  Germany.  The  first  doabts  were  nttenltf 
J.C.  Schmidt  These  were  followed  by  the  &>^ 
schrciben  of  Schleiermndier,  who,  assanuni  ^ 
genuinenees  of  2  Tim.  and  Titos,  undcxtook,  dfi  ^ 
hypothesis,  to  prove  the  spnriousieM  of  1  Tfis- 
Eichhom  and  De  Wette  denied  the  Fkuhae  9B&^ 
ship  of  all  three.  Schott  rentores  on  tbf  fcjr 
>jRfi&V&  that  Luke  w.is  the  writer.    Banr  sftC* 
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The  writings  of  the  Prophets  were  read  u  second 
lessons  in  a  corresponding  order.     They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dercah  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  exposition, 
the  sermon  of  the  synagogue.     f4.)  To  the  ritual 
of  the  synagogue  we  may  probably  trace  a  practice 
which  has  sometimes  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
student  of  Christian  antiquity,  the  subject-matter 
of  6eroe  debate  among  Christian  controversial  istA. 
Whatever  account  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is  certain 
that  Prayers  for  the  Dead  appear  in  the  Church's 
worship  as  soon  as  we  have  any  trace  of  it  after  the 
immediate  records  of  the  Apostolic  age.     There  is  a 
probalHlity  indefinitely  great  that  prayers  for  the  de- 
parted (the  KaddiMh  of  later  Judaism)  were  £yniliar 
to  the  syni^ogues  of  Palestine  and  other  countries, 
that  Uie  early  Christian  believers  were  not  startled 
by  them  as  an  innovation,  that  they  passed  uncon- 
demned  even  by  our  Lord  Himself.     (5.)  The  oon- 
formi^  extends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer.     In  the 
hours  of  service  this  was  obviously  the  case.    The 
third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were  in  the  times  of  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3, 9),  and  had  been  probably  for 
some  time  before  (Ps.  Iv.  17  ;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed 
times  of  devoticm,  known  then,  and  still  known,  re- 
spectively as  the  Shachdrithj  the  Mmchah,  and  the 
*Ar4bUh.    The  same  hours,  it  is  well  known,  were 
reo(^nised  in  the  Church  of  the  second,  probably  in 
that  of  the  first  century  also.    The  solemn  days  of 
the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the 
seventh,  the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  cc>nclusion  of 
the  whole.     The  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  tlw 
fouruk,andthe  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society 
what  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish.     (6.) 
The  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  transfer  was  effected,  involves,  it  is  believed, 
fewer  arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other,  and 
connects  itself  with  another   interesting  custom, 
common  to  the  Church  and   the  Syni^ogue.    It 
was  a  Jewish  custom  to  end  the  ^bbath  with  a 
feast,  in  which  they  did  honour  to  it  as  to  a  parting 
king.     The  feast  was  held  in  the  synagogue.     A 
eup  of  wine,  over  which  a  special  blessing  had  been 
spoken,  was  handed  round.    It  is  obvious  that,  so 
kmg  as  the  Apostles  and  their  followers  continued 
to  use  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  so  long  t.  €, 
as  they  fraternized  with  their  brethren  of  the  stock 
of  Abraham,  this  would  coincide  in  point  of  time 
with  their  9miwvop  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
By  d^rees  the  time  became  later,  passed  on  to  mid- 
night, to  the  early  dawn  of  the  next  day.     (7.) 
From  the  synagogue  lastly  came  many  less  •con- 
spicuous practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical 
life  of  the  first  three  centuries.    Ablution,  entire  or 
partial,  before  entering  the  place  of  meeting  (Heb. 
jr.  22;  J<^  xiii.  1-15);  standing  and  not  kneel- 
ing, as  the  attitude  of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11) ;  the 
arms  stretched  out;  the  &oe  turned  towards  the 
Kibldi  of  the  Esai ;  the  responsive  Amen  of  the  con- 
gregation to  the  prayers  and   benedicUons  of  the 
elders  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16).— VI.  Judicial  Fanctions, 
-«(1.)  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  shows  that  the 
officers  of  the  synagogue  exercised  in  certain  cases  a 
judicial  power.     (2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  how- 
ever, to  define  the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the 
predse  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.     In  two  of  the 
pfissages  referred  to  (Matt.  x.  17;  Mark  xiii.  9) 
they  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  councils. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  council  was  the  larger 
tribunal  of  23,  which  sat  in  every  city,  and  that 
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under  the  term  synagogue  we  are  to  umlerstanU  a 
smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the  Ten  judge;*  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud.  (3.)  Here  also  we  ti-nce 
the  outline  of  a  Christian  institution.  The  4k' 
Kkriffia,  either  by  itself  or  by  Appointed  delegntes, 
was  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  diitpntes 
among  its  members.  The  elders  of  the  Church 
were  not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes 
of  daily  life.  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the 
synagogue,  were  resen'ed  the  graver  offences  against 
religion  and  morals. 

Synagogue,  the  Ghreat  ( 1 .)  On  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  a  great  council  was  appointed, 
according  to  Rabbinic  tradition,  to  re-organize  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  It  consisted  of  120  mem- 
bm,  and  these  were  known  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the  prophets,  them- 
selves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes  prominent, 
individually,  as  teachers.  Ezra  was  recognised  as 
president.  Their  aim  was  to  restore  again  the  crown, 
or  glory  of  Israel.  To  this  end  they  collected  all 
the  sacred  writings  of  former  ages  and  their  own, 
and  so  completed  the  canon  of  the  0.  T.  They  in- 
stituted the  fenst  of  Purim.  They  organised  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction 
to  the  Shemdneh  Esreh^  the  eighteen  solemn  bene- 
dictions in  it.  (2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  un- 
certain. The  absence  of  any  historical  mention  of 
such  a  body,  not  only  in  the  O.T.  and  the  Apo- 
crypha, but  in  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  Ohm, 
so  that  the  earliest  record  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pirke 
Aboth,  circ.  the  second  century  afler  Christ,  had  led 
some  critics  to  reject  the  whole  statement  as  a  Rab- 
binic inventwn.  ThenarrativeofNeh.viii.  13  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as  coun- 
sellors under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  theste  may 
have  been  an  assembly  of  delates  from  all  pro- 
vincial synagogues — a  synod  of  the  National  Church. 
Syn'tyehe,  a  female  member  of  the  Church  ot 
Phihppi  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

Sy'raeuie.  The  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicilv.  St.  Paul  aiTived  thither  in  an 
Alexandrian  ship  from  Melita,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12).  The  magnificence  which 
Cicero  describes  as  still  remaining  in  his  time,  was 
then  no  doubt  greatly  impaired.  But  the  site  of 
Syracuse  rendered  it  a  convenient  place  for  the 
African  oom«ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbour  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the 
island  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent 
water.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  vopge,  Sicily  did 
not  supply  the  Romans  with  com  to  Uie  extent  it 
had  done  in  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  a  less 
degi-ee  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  au 
error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  was  ex- 
hausted :  for  Strabo  expressly  says,  that  for  com, 
and  some  other  productions,  Sicily  even  sui-passeil 
Italy.  At  this  period,  there  were  only  five  lioman 
colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one.  The 
othen  were  Catana,  Tauromenium,  Thermae,  and 
Tyndaris.  Messana  too,  although  not  a  colony, 
was  a  town  filled  with  a  Roman  population. 

Syr'iA  is  the  term  used  throughout  our  version 
for  the  Hebrew  Aram,  as  well  as  for  the  Greek 
Svpfo.  Most  probably  Sjrria  is-  for  Tsyria,  the 
country  about  Tsur,  or  Tyi-e,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  Syrian  towns  known  to  the  Greeks.  1.  Oro^ 
graphical  extent.  —  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
limits  of  Sjrria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seems  to  com- 
mence on  the  northern  fi-ontier  <^  Palestine,  and  to> 
extend  thence  northward  to  the  skirts  of  Taurus^ 
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tented  itself.  Timotheus,  though  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  to  the  age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of 
cii'cumcision.  His  condition  was  that  of  a  n^li> 
gent,  almost  of  an  apostate  Israelite.  The  Jews 
might  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue 
or  the  church,  but  anuincircumcised  Israelite  would 
be  to  them  a  horror  and  a  portent.  With  a  special 
view  to  their  feelings,  m«'iking  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Apostle,  who  had  refused  to  permit  the 
ciix^umcision  of  Titus,  **  took  and  circumcised  ** 
Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3);  and  then,  as  conscious 
of  no  inconsistency,  went  on  his  way  distributing 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the  great 
charter  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  (ib.  4). 
Henceforth  Timothcas  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
companions.  They  and  Silvanus,  and  probably 
Luke  also,  journeyed  to  Philippi  (Actszvi.  12),  and 
there  already  the  young  Evangelist  was  conspicuous 
at  once  for  his  filial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil.  ii. 
22).  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  account  of 
8t.  Paurs  work  at  Thessalonica,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  remained  some  time  at  Philippi.  He  ap- 
pi'nrs,  however,  at  Bei'oea,  and  remains  there  when 
Paul  and  Silas  are  obUged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14), 
going  on  afterwarcis  to  join  his  master  at  Athens 
(1  Theas.  iii.  2).  From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to 
Thessalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gif^  for  com- 
forting and  teadiing.  He  returua  from  Thessa- 
lonica, not  to  Athens  but  to  Corinth,  and  his  name 
appears  united  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  opening  words 
of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to  the 
Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  Of 
the  next  five  years  of  his  life  we  have  no  record. 
When  we  next  meet  with  him  it  is  as  being  sent 
on  in  advance  when  the  Apostle  was  contemplating 
th«>  lung  journey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia, 
Achnia,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome  (Acts  xix.  22).  It 
is  probable  that  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and 
nii't  .St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  arrangement  (1 
Cor.  xri.  11),  and  was  thus  with  him  when  the 
second  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(2  Cor.  i.  1).  He  returns  with  the  Apostle  to  that 
city,  and  joins  in  messi^es  of  greeting  to  the  dis- 
ciples whom  he  had  known  personally  at  Corinth 
and  who  had  since  found  their  way  to  Rome  (Rom. 
xvi.  21).  He  forms  one  of  the  company  of  friends 
who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by 
themselves,  waiting  for  his  aixival  by  a  different 
ship  (Acts  XX.  3-6).  The  language  of  St.  Paul's 
address  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17-35) 
renders  it  unlikely  that  he  was  then  left  there  with 
authority.  The  absence  of  his  name  from  Acts 
xjcvii.  in  like  manner  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
did  not  share  in  the  perilous  vo}'agc  to  Italy.  He 
must  have  joined  the  Apoatle,  however,  apparently 
iJoon  after  his  arrival  in  RonH>,  and  was  with  him 
wljen  the  Epistles  to  tlie  Philippians,  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  and  to  Philemon  were  written  (PhiL  i.  1,  ii. 
li>;  Col.i.  1  ;  Philem.  1).  All  the  indications  of 
tliis  period  point  to  incessant  missionary  actinty. 
Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the  later  date  of  the 
two  epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  are  able  to  pot 
toirether  a  few  notices  as  to  his  Liter  life.  It  follows 
from  1  Tim.  i.  3  that  he  and  his  master,  after  the 
release  of  the  latter  from  his  imprisonment,  i-evisited 
the  proconsular  Asia,  that  the  Ajw&tle  then  con- 
tinned  his  joui-ney  to  Macedonia,  while  the  disciple 
remained,   ha\l-\e.\ui!lax\l\y,  cv^iu  wecying  at   the 
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which  had  sprung  up  there.  The  positiun  in  whidi 
he  found  himself  might  well  maJfce  him  anxioai. 
He  had  to  nde  presbyters,  most  of  wboD  vexe 
older  than  himself  (I  Tim.  iv.  12).  There  wai  the 
risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  deputes,  prejuAoo, 
covotousness,  sensuality  of  a  great  city.  LuAm 
of  rival  sects  were  thei^.  The  name  of  his  belfTtd 
teacher  was  no  longer  lionoured  as  it  had  beeo.  Wi 
cannot  wonder  that  the  Apostle,  knowing  tk» 
tiials,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  feu  for  \a 
disciple's  steadfastness.  In  the  second  epiktk  t9 
him  this  deep  personal  feeling  utters  itself  jet  mrt 
fully.  The  Inst  recorded  words  of  the  Apostb  » 
press  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet  more  ccneith. 
that  he  might  sec  him  once  again  (ib.  iv.  9, 21,. 
We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  reached  bin 
in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the  teacher  irai 
soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple  vbrna  kr 
loved  so  truly.  Some  writers  have  even  mm  ii 
Heb.  xiii.  23  an  indication  that  he  shared  St.  PxoTi 
imprisonment  and  was  released  from  it  by  tbedeaii: 
of  Nero.  Beyond  this  all  is  apocryphal  and  vaxB' 
tain.  He  continues,  according  to  the  old  tni^ties, 
to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  dies  a  mutf^* 
death  under  Domitian  or  Nerra.  A  someii^ 
startling  theory  as  to  the  intervening  ]ieriod  of  b 
lite  has  found  ia\'our  with  Calmet  and  others  If 
he  continued,  according  to  the  received  tnditioB. 
to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  then  he,  and  oo  odv. 
must  have  been  the  ** angel"  of  that  diorchtD 
whom  the  message  of  Rev.  ii.  1-7  was  addread. 
The  conjecture  has  been  passed  over  unnottcei  br 
most  of  the  i-ecent  commentators  <m  the  iptn- 
lypse. 

Timothy,  Epistles  to.  AuthorA^.—The^ 
tion  whether  these  Epistles  were  written  hr  ^ 
Paul  was  one  to  whidi,  till  within  the  last  bH- 
century,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  aftinnativc  obt 
was  thought  possible.  They  .ire  reckoned  anoif 
the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  Muratorian  Cadm  nA 
the  Peshito  yersion.  Eusebtus  {H,  E.  iiL  23)  pbflB 
them  among  the  6fio\oyoififva  of  the  N.  T.,  ifii 
while  recording  the  doubts  which  a0ected  tite  Sid 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  iurrtXrfifim, 
knows  of  none  whidi  affect  these.  They  are  aoi 
as  authoritative  by  Tertullian,  Clement  of  iki- 
andria,andlrenaeas.  There  were  indeed  some  actiik 
exceptions  to  this  consensus.  The  three  Psit<c^ 
Epistles  were  all  rejected  by  Marcioo,  Barilidw,* 
other  Gnostic  teachers.  Tatian,  while  itna^ 
maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the  EpisUe  to  Tit«i 
denied  that  of  the  other  two.  In  these  ivtsus 
we  arc  able  to  discern  n  dogmatic  reason  6r  Ar 
I'ejection.  The  sects  which  these  leaders  repTaeatrf 
could  not  but  feel  that  ther  were  condeouted  ^ 
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the  teaching  of  the  P.i5toral  Efistles.     Origco  m^ 
tions  some  who  excluded  2  Tim.  from  the  Oo* 
for  a  very  different  reason.     The  names  of  JflK0 
and  Jambres  belonged  to  an  Apocryphal  fcistwT. 
and  from  such  a  histoi-y  St.  Paul  never  woukl  htn 
quoted.    The  Pastoml  Epistles  have,  however,  ta« 
subjected  to  a  moie  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  ciiii' 
cism  of  Germany.    The  first  doabts  were  attend  1? 
J.  C.  Sdimidt    These  were  followed  by  the  St^ 
schreiben  of  Sdileiemaadier,   who,  ammm^  ^ 
genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  undertook,  oo  1^ 
hypothesis,  to  prove  the  spnriouracai  of  1  T» 
Eichhom  and  De  Wette  denied  the  Ptoliiw  satiKi^ 
ship  of  all  three.     Schott  rentons  on  the  IT" 
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rly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 
1.  Antiodi;  2.  Damascus;  3.  Apameia;  4.  Se- 
Icada ;  5.  Tadmor  or  Palmyra ;  6.  Laodioeia ;  7. 
Epiphaneia  (Hamath);    8.  Samo&\ta;    9.  Hiera- 

fi>li8  (Mabag) ;  10.  Chalybon  ;  U.  Emesa;  12. 
diopolis:  1.3.  LAodiceia  ad  Libanum;  14.  Cyr- 
rhoa;  15.  Chalds;  16.  Poseideium;  17.  Heracleia; 
18.  Gindanu;  19.  Zeugma;  20.  Thapsacos.  Of 
these,  Samosata,  Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the 
Euplurates;  Seleucia,  Laodioeia,  Poseideium,  ami 
Heracleia,  on  the  sea-shore;  Antioch,  Apameia, 
Epiphaneia,  and  Emesa  {Hems)  on  the  Orontes; 
Heliopolis  and  Laodioeia  ad  Libanum,  in  Coele- 
ayria ;  Hierapolis,  Chalybon,  Cyn-bus,  Chalcis,  and 
Gindanis,  in  the  northern  highlands  ;  Damascus  on 
the  sirirts,  and  Palmyra,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
dnert.  11.  History, — ^The  first  occupants  of  Syria 
i^ipear  to  have  be«i  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  Ca- 
naanitish  races,  the  Hittitet,  Jebusites,  Amorites, 
Ac,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  Cosh  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  z.  6  and  15-18). 
These  tribes  occapied  not  Palestine  only,  but  also 
Lower  Syria,  in  rery  early  times  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  fiurt  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 
Genesis  (z.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  have  be- 
come possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also.  After  a  while 
the  fixst  comers,  who  were  still  to  a  great  extent 
nomads,  received  a  Shemitic  infusion,  which  most 
probably  came  to  them  from  the  south-east.  The 
only  Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly 
marked  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  15 ; 
XT.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a  place 
of  some  importance.  Next  to  Damascus  must  be 
{dnced  Hamath  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xzxiv.  8;.  Syria 
at  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwajxls, 
seems  to  have  bem  broken  up  among  a  number  of 
petty  kingdoms.  The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile 
oootact  with  the  Sjrrians,  under  that  name^  in  the 
tSme  of  David.  Claiming  the  frontier  of  the  Eu- 
phntes,  which  God  had  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
zr.  18),  David  made  war  <mi  Hadadczer,  king  of 
Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4,  13).  The  Damascene 
Syrians  were  likewise  defeated  with  great  loss  (ib. 
irer.  5).  Zobah,  however,  was  fur  from  being 
sabducd  as  yet.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the 
Ammonites  determined  on  engaging  in  a  war  with 
David,  and  applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah, 
together  with  Beth-Behob,  sent  them  20,000  foot- 
men, and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished 
13,000  (2  Sam.  z.  6).  This  army  being  completely 
^deftated  by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from 
Hesopotamia  (ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of 
s  third  battle,  which  likewi.se  went  against  him, 
and  produced  the  general  submission  of  Syria  to 
the  Jewish  monarch.  The  submis8i<»i  thus  begun 
eontinned  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  (IK.  iv.  21). 
The  only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to 
have  been  Damascus,  where  an  independent  kingdom 
was  set  up  by  Rezon,  a  native  of  2Sobah  (1  K.  xi. 
23-25).  On  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
soon  after  the  acoeasion  of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder 
<^  l^rria  no  doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus 
now  became  decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath 
being  second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose 
capital  was  Carchemish  near  Bambuk,  third.  [Da- 
MABCDBJ]  Syria  became  attached  to  the  great 
Asq^rian  empire,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  ^by- 
lonians,  and  from  them  to  the  Persians.  In  B.c. 
833  it  submitted  to  Alexander  without  a  struggle. 
Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  Sjrria  became,  for  the 
mst  time,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.    On  the 
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division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals  (b.  o. 
321),  Sdeucus  Nicator  received  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Antioch  was  begun  in  B.  c.  300,  and,  being 
tinished  in  a  few  years,  was  made  the  capital  of 
Seleucus'  kingdom.  The  country  grew  rich  witli 
the  wealth  which  now  flowed  into  it  on  all  sides. 
The  history  of  Syria  under  the  Seleucid  princes  has 
been  already  given  in  detail,  in  the  articles  treating 
of  each  moniuch  [Antiochus,  Demetbius,  Se- 
LEUCUS,  &C.].  The  most  flourishing  period  was 
the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nieator.  The  empire  was 
then  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Achemenian 
Persians,  for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor, 
and  thus  reached  from  the  Egean  to  India.  The 
reign  of  Nicator's  son,  Antiodius  I.,  called  Soter, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  decline,  which  was  pro- 
gressive from  his  date.  It  passed  under  the  power 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  B.  C.  83,  and  was 
not  made  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  after 
Pompey's  complete  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  his 
ally  Tigranes,  B.  c.  64.  As  Syria  holds  an  import- 
ant place,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the 
New,  some  account  of  its  -condition  under  the  Ro- 
mans must  now  be  given.  That  condition  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  While  the  country  generally 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  governors 
who  wefe  at  first  propraetors  or  quaestors,  then 
proconsuls,  and  finally  l^tes,  there  were  exempted 
from  the  direct  rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  flrst 
place,  a  number  of  **  free  dties,**  which  retained  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a 
tribute  levied  according  to  the  Roman  principles  of 
taxation;  and  2ndly,  a  number  of  tract^  which 
were  assigned  to  petty  princes,  commonly  natives, 
to  be  ruled  at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  with  the  free  cities  as  to  taxation.  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleuda,  Apameia,  Epi- 
phaneia, Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre ;  the  principali- 
ties, Comagdn^  Chalcis  ad  Befum  (near  Baalbek), 
Arethusa,  Abila  or  Abildn^,  Palmyra,  and  Damas- 
cus. The  principalities  were  sometimes  called  king- 
doms, sometimes  tetrarchies.  They  were  establish^ 
whero  it  was  thought  that  the  natives  were  so  in- 
veterately  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  neoessaiy  to 
consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  the  semblance  without  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom.  The  list  of  the  governors  of 
Syria,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  has  been  made  out  with  a 
near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Date  of     IMeoT 

entering  quitting 

otton.     olBoe. 


Namiai. 

M.  Aemilins  Scanms 

L.  Mardos  Philippus 
Lentolns  MaroelUiius 

Gablnlns.    .    . 

Crassos  .    .    . 

Gsasius    .    .    . 
M.  Caliraniias  Blbalns 
Sezt  JnUus  Cesar . 
Q.GaedUos  Bassos. 
^  Cbrniflcins    .    . 
cL.  Statins  Marcos . 
(Q.  Mardos  Crispns 
G.  Cassins  Lmiginus 
L.  Deddins  Saxa    . 
P.  y  entidins  Bassos 
a  Sodas    .... 
L.  Mtmatias  Plancos 
L.  Calpornlas  Bibolas 
Q,I>idias  .... 
M.  Valerias  Messalla 

Varra    .    .    . 
IL  VipMnios  Agrippa 


ntlaBofoOos. 

I  Qoaestor  pro 
\  praetors  . 
.  Propraetor  . 

•  Propraetor  . 

•  ProooDsol 


B.a62 
.    61 


B.C  61 
.    69 


69    .    .    67 
66    .    .    56 
•  .    .    66         .    63 

.  Qnaestor  ...  63  ..  61 
.  Prooonsol  .  .  51  .  .  4T 
..  47  ...  46 
.  Praetor  ...  46  ..  44 
/recdved  anthorlty  fhnn  the 
<  Senate  to  dispossess  Bassos, 
(    bat  fkiled.)      • 


Proconsul 

Legatus  . 

Legatus  . 

Legates  . 

Legatos  . 

Legatos  . 

Legatas  . 

Legatos  . 

Legatas  . 

Legatas  . 


BXL43 
41 
40 
38 
35 
31 
30 
20 
24 
22 


B.a42 

.  40 

.  38 

.  35 

.  32 

.  31 

.  29 

.  20 
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the  aecond  imprisonment  altogether ;  and  (2)  the 
••youth**  of  Timothy  at  the  time  when  the  letter 
was  written  (iv.  12).— 5<?com/  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
— ^The  number  of  special  names  and  incidents  in  the 
2nd  Epistle  make  the  chronological  data  more  numer- 
ous. Here  also  there  are  the  conflicting^  theories 
of  an  earlier  and  later  date,  (A)  during  the  impri- 
sonment of  Acts  xxviii.  30,  and  (B)  during  the 
second  imprisonment  already  spoken  of.  (1)  A 
parting  apparently  i-ecent,  under  circumstances  of 
special  sorrow  (i.  4).  Not  decisive.  (2)  A  general 
de8erti<m  of  the  Apostle  even  by  the  disciples  of 
I  Asia(i.  15).  Nothing  in  the  Acts  indicate  any- 
thing like  this  before  the  imprisonment  of  Acts 
xzviii.  30.  This,  therefore,  so  tar  as  it  goes,  must 
he  plaoed  on  the  side  of  B.  (3)  The  position  of 
^L  Paul  as  suffering  (i.  12),  in  bonds  (ii.  0;^  ex- 
f>ecting  '•  the  time  of  his  departure  **  (iv,  6),  for- 
saken by  almost  all  (iv.  16).  Not  quite  decisive, 
bnt  tending  to  B  rather  than  A.  (4)  The  mention 
of  Onesiphorus,  and  of  services  rendered  by  him 
i>oth  at  Rome  and  Ephesus  (i.  16-18).  Not  de- 
cisive agiun,  but  the  tone  is  rather  that  of  a  man 
looking  back  on  a  past  period  of  his  life.  This 
thei-efoi-e  tends  to  B  rather  than  A.  (5)  Theaban- 
<ionment  of  St.  Paul  by  Demas  (iv.  1 0 1.  Strongly 
«ii  favour  of  B.  (6)  Tl»e  presence  of  Luke  (iv.  1 1 ). 
Agrees  well  enough  with  A  (Col.  iv,  14),  but  is 
f>erfeetly  compatible  with  B.  (7 )  The  request  that 
Thnothy  would  bring  Mark  (iv.  11).  In  connexion 
with  the  mention  of  Demas,  tends  decidedly  to  B. 
(8)  Mention  of  Tychicus  as  sent  to  Ephesus  (iv. 
12).  Appeai-s,  as  connected  with  Eph.  vi.  21,  22, 
Oi.  iv.  7,  in  favour  of  A,  yet  may  jtist  as  well 
fit  in  with  B.  (9)  The  request  that  Timothy 
would  bring  the  cloak  and  books  Icfl  at  Troas  (iv. 
13).     The  circumstances  of  the  fii>t  journey  from 
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Placet. — In  this  respect  as  in  reganl  to  time,  I  Tun. 
leaves  much  to  conjecture.     The  absence  ofasr 
local  i^erence  but  that  in  i.  3,  supgests  Maoidotu 
or  some   neighbouring  district.     In  A  and  otbtr 
MSS.  in  the  Peshito,  Ethiopic,  and  oUier  vctimos, 
Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inso4ption  as  the  pbct 
whence  it  was  sent.     The  Seooiid  Epistle  U  fnc 
fiom  this  conflict  of  conjectures.    With  the  soUtan 
exception  of  Bottger,  who  suggests  Caesarea,  tbtrp 
is  a  oonaensus  in  favour  of  Itome.— SStmeturr  «i 
Characteristics. — .Assuming  the  genuinencMoftlK 
Epistles,  some  characteristic  features  remain  tok 
noticed.     (1)  The  ever-deepening  sense  in  St.  PoTi 
heart  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  of  which  be  was  tk 
object.    (2)  The  greater  abruptness  of  the  Smad 
Epistle.     (3)  The  absence,  as  compared  with  SL 
Paul's  other  Epistles,  of  Old  Testament  referaKOL 
(4)  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  <*  faithful  bt< 
ings  **  as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other  Epi&tlis 
by  the  0.  T.  Scriptures.     (5)  The  tendency  of  the 
Apostle's  mind  to  dwell  more  on  the  unireralitj 
of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  (1  Tim.  vl  U, 
iv.  10).     (6)  The  importance  attached  by  biati 
the  pi-actical  details  of  administration.     (7)  Ihtn- 
cun-euoe  of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i.  17,  vL  15,  U\ 
2  Tim.  iv.  18). 

TixL  Among  the  various  metals  found  ama^ 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  tin  is  enmnerated 
(Num.  xxxi.  22).  It  was  known  to  the  Hebifv 
metal-worken  as  an  alloy  of  other  metals  (k  i 
25 ;  Ez.  xxii.  18,  20).  The  markeU  of  Tyre  vm 
supplied  with  it  by  the  ships  of  Tanhish  (Ez.  xni 
12).  It  was  used  for  plummets  (Zech.  iv.  101^ 
and  was  so  plentiful  as  to  furnish  the  writer  d 
Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii.  18)  with  a  figure  by  wbidti 
express  the  wealth  of  SoloRK>n.  In  the  Hooeff 
times  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with  it.    Tvc^ 


Troas  present  no  trace  of  the  haste  and  suddenness  j  layers  of  tin  were  in  Agamemnon's  cuirass.  Copjiffi 


whioh  the  request  more  than  half  implies.  On  the 
whole,  then,  this  must  be  reckoned  as  in  fiivonr  of 
B.  (10)  **  Alexander  the  oop^iersmith  did  me 
much  evil,**  "greatlv  withstood  our  words"  (iv. 
14,  15).  Somewhat' in  flivour  of  A.  (11)  The 
abandonment  of  the  Apostle  in  his  tirst  defence, 
and  his  deliverance  "  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  " 
(iv.  16,  17).  Fits  in  as  a  possible  contingency 
with  either  hypothesis.  (12)  *'  Kiustus  abode  at 
Corinth,  but  Trophimus  I  left  at  Miletus  sick  " 
(iv.20).  Language,  as  in  (9),  implying  a  com- 
paratively recent  visit  to  Iwth  places.  If,  however, 
the  letter  were  written  during  the  first  imprison- 
ment, then  Trophinuis  had  not  been  left  at  Miletus, 
t)ut  had  gone  on  with  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xxi.  29),  and  the  mention  of  Erastus  as  remaining 
at  Corinth  w^ould  have  been  supertluous  to  one  who 
had  left  that  city  at  the  same  time  as  the  Apostle 
(Acts  XX.  4).  (13)  **  Hasten  to  come  before  win- 
ter.** Assuming  A,  the  presence  of  Timothy  in 
Phil.  i.  1 ;  Ct»l.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  1,  might  be  regarded 
ax  the  oonsequcDce  of  this ;  but  then,  as  shown  in 
(5)  and  (7),  there  are  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
in  supposing  this  Epistle  to  have  been  written 
before  thow  three.  (14)  The  salutations  from 
Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia.  Without 
laying  much  sttess  on  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
absence  of  these  names  from  all  tlje  Epistles,  which, 
according  to  A,  belong  to  the  same  period,  would 
be  difficult  to  explain.  B  leaves  it  open  to  con- 
jecture that  they  weve  cotv\evts  of  more  recent  date. 


tin,  and  gold  were  used  by  Hephaestus  in  weidis; 
the  fimious  shield  of  Achilles.  No  allusioo  to  it  i 
found  in  the  Odyssey,  The  melting  of  tin  ia  i 
smelting-pot  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod  (7%ffjr.  86i^ 
Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestine.  Whence,  tkA.  U 
the  ancient  Hebrews  obtain  their  supply  ?  *  Oe.7 
three  countries  are  known  to  contain  any  eoofl^ 
able  quantity  of  it:  Spain  and  Portugal,  Connll 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Derooshire,  and  the  isfai^ 
of  Junk,  Ceylon,  and  Banca,  in  the  Stniti  of  )hr 
laoca"  (Kenrick,  Phoenidaj  p.  212).  Then  as 
be  little  doubt  that  the  mines  of  Britain  ««r  t^ 
chief  source  of  supply  to  the  ancient  world.  ^^ 
r^;ard  to  the  tin  obtained  from  %iain,  altheif^ 
the  metal  was  found  there,  it  does  not  appeirt» 
have  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantitici  to  sopfif 
the  Phoenician  markets.  We  are  therefore  diite 
to  conclude  that  it  was  finom  the  Casnteride,* 
tin  districts  of  Britain,  that  the  Pbocnkaaos  «^ 
tained  the  gtttX  bulk  of  this  commodity,  and  tktf 
this  was  done  by  the  direct  Toya^  firom  G^ 
Pliny  (vi.  36)  identifies  the  oasf«en»  of  theGn«i» 
with  the  pbmiiruni  aJbvan  or  oaandidmA  of  the&> 
mans,  which  is  our  tin,  Stammtm^  he  says,  ii<^ 
tained  from  an  ore  containing  lead  and  fUrer,  tfi 
is  the  firet  to  become  melted  in  the  furaaoe.  It ' 
the  same  which  the  Gennaas  call  Werk,  and  • 
apparently  the  meaning  of  the  Hefar.  UsiU  is  Ii 
i*  25, 

T^'iahismentiooedin  1  K.  ir.  24  as  the  liaA 
of  Solomon's  empire  towards  the  Enphntes,  s»l  '• 


Oq  the  whole,  \t  U  beWeved  VWt  V\ft  m^<aiC)^\;t%-y2.  K.  rv.  16  it  is  said  to  hare  hem  sttsckRi  I? 
ponderates  strong\y  m  (ovout  oi  \.Yv^  \aXct  ^\a.«\WsQa2DRS&«  \\.Sa^9»gBiUY  admitttri  tbst  the  to«s 
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probable  scene  of  Gideon's  onslaught.  But  no  nt- 
tempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  identify  Tabbath, 
nor  does  any  name  resembling  it  appear  in  the 
books  or  maps,  unless  it  be  I'ubukhat'Fahil,  t.  e, 
-  Terrace  of  Fahil.- 

Tkb'eaL  The  son  of  Tabeal  was  apparently  an 
Ephraimite  in  the  army  of  Pekah  tlie  son  of  Rema- 
liab>  or  a  Syrian  in  the  army  of  Kezin,  when  they 
went  up  to  beside  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
(l5.  rii.  6).  The  Aramaic  form  of  the  name  fa- 
vours the  latter  supposition. 

Tlftb'aeL  An  officer  of  the  Peisian  government 
in  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  iv.  7). 
His  name  appears  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Syiian. 

TAMIiu.    (1  Esdr.  u.  16.)    [Tabeel.] 

Tlb'erih.  The  name  of  a  place  in  the  wilder- 
nefls  of  Paran  (Num.  xi.  3 ;  Deut.  ix.  22).  It  has 
not  been  identiiied. 

Tabering.  The  obsolete  word  thus  used  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Nah.  ii.  7  requires  some  explanation.  The 
Hebrew  woixl  connects  itself  with  tdph,  **  a  tim- 
brel." The  A.  Y.  reproduces  the  original  idea. 
The  *'tabour*'  or  **  tabor"  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  drum-type,  which  with  the  pipe  formed 
the  band  of  a  country  village.  To  "  tabour/'  ao- 
coitiingly,  is  to  beat  with  loud  strokes  as  men  beat 
upon  such  an  instrument. 

Ttbtmacle.  The  description  of  the  Tabemade 
and  its  materials  will  be  found  under  Temple. 
Here  it  remains  for  us  to  treat — (I)  of  the  word 
and  its  fcynoojrms  ;  (2)  of  the  history  of  the  Taber- 
nacle itself;  (3)  of  its  relation  to  the  religious  life 
of  Israd ;  (4)  of  the  theories  of  later  times  i^pect- 
ing  it.— I.  The  Word  and  its  Synonyms,^ (I,) 
The  first  woid  used  (Ex.  xxv.  9)  is  Jfishcdnsz 
dwelling.  It  oonneds  itself  with  the  Jewish,  though 
not  Scriptural,  word  Shechinah,  as  describing  ti^e 
dwdling-plaoe  of  the  Divine  Glory.  It  is  not 
applied  in  prose  to  the  common  dwellings  of  men, 
but  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  speech  of  poetry 
(Fts.  lzxxvii«  2 ;  Omt.  i.  8).  (2.)  Another  woid, 
however,  is  also  used,  mora  connected  with  the 
nommon  life  of  men ;  dhel,  the  **  tent  *'  of  the 
Patriarchal  age  of  Abraham,  and  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
is.  21,  &c.).  For  the  most  port,  as  needing  some- 
thing to  raise  it,  it  is  used,  when  applied  to  the 
Sacred  Tent,  with  some  distinguishing  epithet.  In 
one  passage  only  (1  K.  i.  39)  does  it  appear  with 
this  meaning  by  itself.  (3.)  Baith  is  applied  to 
the  Tabemade  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Josh.  vi. 
'24,  ix.  23;  Judg.  xviii.  31,  xx.  18,  as  it  had  been, 
^jparently,  to  Uie  tents  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen. 
ixxiii.  17).  So  &r  as  it  diffei-s  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding words,  it  expresses  more  definitely  the  idea  of 
a  fixed  settled  habitation.  (4.)  Kodeah,  Jfikddah, 
the  holy,  consecrated  place,  and  therefore  applied, 
accoixiiDg  to  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  of  which 
the  Tabernacle  boi-e  witness,  sometimeii  to  the  whole 
structure  (Ex.  xxv.  8 ;  Lev.  xii.  4),  sometimes  to 
the  court  into  which  none  but  the  priests  might 
enter  (Lev.  iv.  6 ;  Num.  iii.  38,  iv.  12),  sometimes 
to  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  all,  the  Holy  of 
Holies  (Lev.  iv.  6  ?).  (5.)  ffScdif  as  meaning  the 
stately  building,  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
1,  19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to  the  Temple 
(2  K.  xxiv.  13,  &c),  but  was  used  also  of  the  Ta- 
bernacle at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3)  and  Jerusalem 
(Ps.  ▼.  7).  (6.)  The  two  woids  (1)  and  (2)  re- 
ceive a  new  meaning  in  combination  (a.)  with 
fno'Sd,  and  (6.)  with  ha*eduth.  To  understand  tlie 
full  meaning  of  the  distinctive  titles  thus  formed  is 
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to  possess  tlie  key  to  the  significance  of  the  whole 
Tabernacle,  (a.)  The  real  meaning  of  the  woid  is 
to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  locus  clas- 
sicuSf  as  the  interpi^etation  of  all.woids  connected 
with  the  Tabei-nacle  (Ex.  xxix.  42-46).  It  is  clear 
that  ''congregation**  is  inadequate.  Not  the  ga- 
thering of  the  woi'shippers  only,  but  the  meeting 
of  God  with  His  people,  to  commune  with  them,  to 
make  himself  known  to  tliem,  was  what  the  name 
embodied.  (7.)  The  other  compound  phi-ase,  (6.) 
is  rightly  rendered  **  the  tent  of  the  testimony " 
(Num.  ix.  15),  **  the  tabernacle  of  witness  "  (Num. 
xvii.  7,  xviii.  2).  In  this  ca«e  the  tent  derives  its 
name  from  that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness. 
The  two  tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  empha- 
tically the  testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxxi.  18). 
—II.  History,— {I, )  The  outward  history  of  the 
Tabemade  b^ns  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  after 
the  first  gi-eat  graup  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii.),  after 
the  covenant  with  the  people,  aher  the  vision  of 
the  Divine  Glory  (xxiv.).  For  forty  days  and 
nights  Moses  is  in  the  mount.  There  rose  before 
him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with  previous 
associations,  yet  in  no  degi-ee  formed  out  of  them, 
the  **  pattern  "  of  the  Tabernacle.  He  is  directed 
in  his  choice  of  the  two  chief  artists,  Bezaleel  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  Aholiab  of  the  tribe  of  Don 
(xxxi.).  The  sin  of  the  golden  calf*  apparently 
postpones  the  execution.  As  in  a  transition  period, 
the  whole  future  depending  on  the  penitence  of  the 
people,  on  the  intercession  of  their  leader,  a  teut  is 
pitched,  probably  that  of  Moses  himsdf,  outside  the 
camp,  to  be  provisionally  the  Tabernade  of  Meeting. 
Of  this  provisional  Tabemade  it  has  to  be  noticed, 
that  there  was  as  yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood. 
The  people  went  out  to  it  as  to  an  orscle  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  7).  (2.)  Another  outline  Law  was  however 
given ;  another  period  of  solitude,  like  the  first, 
followed.  The  work  could  now  be  i^esumed.  The 
people  offered  the  neoessaiy  materials  in  excess  of 
what  was  wanted  (Ex.  xxxvi.  5,  6).  Other  work- 
men (Ex.  xxxvi.  2)  and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxr. 
25)  placed  themsdves  under  the  direction  of  Beza- 
leel and  Aholiab.  The  parts  were  completed  separ- 
ately, and  then,  on  the  fii-st  day  of  the  second  year 
from  the  Exodus,  the  Tabemade  itself  was  erected 
and  the  ritual  appointed  for  it  begun  (Ex.  xl.  2). 
(3.)  The  position  of  the  new  Tent  was  itself  signi- 
ficant. 1 1  stood,  not,  like  the  provisional  Tabernacle, 
at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its  very  centre. 
The  Priests  on  the  cast,  the  other  thi*ee  families 
of  the  Levites  on  the  other  sides,  were  closest  in 
attendance,  the  '*  body-guard  "  of  the  Great  King. 
In  the  wider  square,  Judah,  2^bulim,  Issachar,  were 
on  the  east;  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Benjamin,  on  the 
west;  the  less  conspicuous  tribes,  Dan,  Asher, 
Naphtali,  on  the  north ;  Keuben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on 
the  south  side.  When  the  army  put  itself  in  order 
of  march,  the  position  of  the  Tabemade,  carried  by 
the  Levites,  was  still  central,  the  tribes  of  the  east 
and  south  in  front,  those  of  the  north  and  west  in 
the  rear  (Num.  ii.).  (4.)  In  all  special  facts  a>u- 
nected  with  the  Tabernacle,  the  original  thought 
reappears.  It  is  the  place  where  man  meets  with 
God.  (5.)  As  long  as  Canaan  remained  unoon- 
quered,  and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army, 
the  Tid)emacle  was  probably  moved  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  the  host  of  Israd  was,  for  the  time, 
encamped;  and,  hnally,  was  placed  at  Shiloh  (Josh, 
ix.  27,  xviii.  1).  The  reasons  of  the  choice  are  not 
given.    Pai-tly,  perhaps,  its  central  position,  partly 

3  N 
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the  second  imprisonment  altogether ;  and  (2)  the 
*•  youth"  of  Timothy  at  the  time  when  the  letter 
was  written  (iv.  12).— <Sfe«mJ  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
— ^The  number  of  special  names  and  incidents  in  the 
2nd  Epistle  make  the  chronological  data  more  numer- 
ous. Here  also  there  are  the  conflicting  theories 
of  an  eailier  and  later  date,  (A)  during  the  impri- 
sonment of  Acts  xxriii.  30,  and  (B)  during  the 
second  imprisonment  already  spoken  of.  (1)  A 
parting  apparently  recent,  under  ciit:umstances  of 
special  sorrow  (i.  4).  Not  decisive.  (2)  A  general 
desertion  of  the  Apostle  even  by  the  disciples  of 
j  AasL{u  15).  Nothing  in  the  Acts  indicates  any- 
thing like  this  before  the  imprisonment  of  Acts 
xxviii.  30.  This,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  mast 
he  placed  on  the  side  of  B.  (3)  The  position  of 
St,  raul  as  suffering  (i.  12),  in  bonds  (ii.  9j,  ex- 
f>ecting  **  the  time  of  his  departure  **  (iv.  6),  for- 
saken by  almost  all  (iv.  16).  Not  quite  decisive, 
bnt  tending  to  B  rather  than  A.  (4)  The  mention 
of  Onesiphorus,  and  of  services  rendered  by  him 


Places, — In  this  respect  as  in  regard  to  time,  I  Thn. 
leaves  much  to  conjecture.     The  absmre  ofm 
local  reference  but  that  in  i.  3,  suggests  Martdoon 
or  some   neighbouring  district.     In   A  nnd  otbtf 
MSS.  in  the  Peshito,  Ethiopic,  and  otho*  veraou, 
Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscription  as  the  pboe 
whence  it  was  sent.     The  Seoood  Epistle  is  itn 
fix>m  this  conflict  of  conjectures.    With  the  scrfitary 
exception  of  Bottger,  who  suggests  Cnesarea,  thiir 
is  a  consensus  in  farour  of  Bome.^^Stntctvt  ad 
Characteristics, — .\ssuming  l^e  genuineness  of  tb 
Epistles,  some  characteristic  features  remain  to  W 
noticed.     (1)  The  ever-deepening  sense  in  St  I^'i 
heart  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  of  which  be  wa$  tht 
object.     (2)  The  greater  abruptness  of  the  Smoj 
Epistle.     (3)  The  absence,  as  oompai-ed  with  ^ 
Paul's  other  Epistles,  of  Old  Testament  reSwsan. 
(4)  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  **  faithful  saf- 
iiigs  **  as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other  Epiftb 
by  the  0.  T.  Scriptures.     (5)  The  tendency  of  tie 
Apostle's  mind  to  dwell  more  on  the  unirena&j 


i>oth  at  Kome  and  Ephesus  (i.  16-18).     Not  de- !  cf  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  (1  Tim.  iLH 


but  the  tone  is  rather  that  of  a  man 
a  past  period  of  his  life.     This 


cisive  again, 
looking   back   on 

therefore  tends  to  B  rather  than  A.  (5)  Theaban- 
<ionment  of  St.  Paul  by  Demas  (iv.  1 0).  Strongly 
in  favour  of  B.  ( 6)  The  presence  of  Luke  (iv.  1 1 ). 
Agrees  well  enough  with  A  (Col.  iv,  14),  but  is 
f)erfectly  compatible  with  B.  (7)  The  request  that 
Thnothy  would  bring  Mark  (iv.  11).  In  connexion 
with  the  mention  of  Demas,  tends  decideily  to  B. 
(8)  Mention  of  Tychicus  a$  sent  to  Ephesus  (iv. 
12).  Appeal's,  m  connected  with  Eph.  vi.  21,  22, 
Col.  iv.  7,  in  favour  of  A,  yet  may  just  as  well 
fit  in  with  B.  (9)  The  request  that  Timothy 
wmild  bring  the  cloak  and  books  left  at  Troas  (iv. 
13).     The  circumstances  of  the  fiixt  journey  from 


IV.  10).  (6)  The  importance  attached  by  kimtB 
the  practical  details  of  administration.  {l)Thett- 
curreuce  of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i.  17,  vi.  15,16; 
2Tim.  iv.  18). 

Tin.  Among  the  various  metals  fouml  anut^ 
the  spoils  of  Uie  Midianites,  tin  is  enooientd 
(Num.  xxxi.  22).  It  was  known  to  the  Hebnr 
metal-workers  as  an  alloy  of  other  metals  (kL 
25 ;  Ez.  xxii.  18,  20J.  The  markeU  of  Tyre  w« 
supplied  with  it  by  the  ships  of  Tanhish  (Ll  xitb. 
12).  It  was  used  for  plummets  (Zech.  iv.  10\ 
and  was  so  plentiful  as  to  furnish  the  write  d 
Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii.  18)  with  a  figure  by  vbidit* 
express  the  wealth  of  Solomon.  In  the  K<nera 
times  the  Greeks  were  huniliar  with  it    Tve^ 


Troos  pr^ent  no  trace  of  the  haste  and  suddenness  '  layers  of  tin  were  in  Agamemnon's  cuirass.  Coffs, 


which  the  request  more  than  half  implies.  On  the 
whole,  then,  this  must  be  reckonetl  as  in  favour  of 
B.  (10)  *•  Alexander  the  coppei'smith  did  me 
much  evil,**  "greatly  witlistood  our  words"  (iv. 
14,15).  Somewhat' in  favour  of  A.  (11)  The 
nbandonment  of  the  Apostle  in  his  first  defence, 
and  his  deliverance  "  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  " 
(iv.  16,  17).  Fits  in  ns  a  possible  contingency 
with  either  hypothesis.  (12)  **  Erastus  abode  at 
Corinth,  but  Trophimus  I  lefl  at  Miletus  sick  " 
(iv.^0).  Language,  as  in  (9),  implying  a  com- 
paratively recent  visit  to  Iwth  places.  If,  however, 
the  letter  were  written  during  the  first  imprison- 
ment, then  Trophimus  had  not  been  left  at  Miletus, 
t)iit  had  gone  on  with  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xxi.  29),  and  the  mention  of  Erastus  as  remaining 
at  Corinth  would  have  been  superfluous  to  one  who 
liad  left  that  city  at  the  same  time  as  the  Apostle 
(Acts  XX.  4).  (13)  "  Hasten  to  come  before  win- 
ter." Assuming  A,  the  presence  of  Timothy  in 
Phil.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1  ;  Philem.  1,  might  be  regarded 
sa  the  consequence  of  tTiis ;  but  then,  as  shown  in 
(5)  and  (7),  there  are  almost  insuperable  difBculties 
in  supposing  this  Ej>istle  to  have  been  written 
before  those  thi-ee.  (14)  The  salutations  from 
Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia.  Without 
bying  much  stress  on  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
absence  of  these  names  from  all  the  Epistles,  which, 
according  to  A,  belong  to  the  same  period,  would 
be  difficult  to  explain.  B  leaves  it  open  to  con- 
jecture that  they  were  coxwerts  of  more  recent  date. 
On  the  whole,  it  as  beWeveA  \i\«X,  V\v^  viX^eant  Y'^ 


tin,  and  gold  were  used  by  Hephaestus  is  wdd^ 
the  famous  shield  of  Achilles.  No  allusion  to  it  s 
found  in  the  Odyssey,  The  melting  of  tia  isi 
smelting-pot  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod  i^7%ng,^'^ 
Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestine.  Whenoe,  tbo,  U 
the  ancient  Hebrews  obtain  their  supply?  "O^J 
three  countries  are  known  to  contain  any  eoofl^ 
able  quantity  of  it :  Spain  and  Portugal,  Connll 
nnd  the  adjacent  parts  of  DeToiishire,iaidthcisbBd» 
of  Junk,  Ceylon,  and  Bancs,  in  the  Straits  of  )b- 
hicca"  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia^  p.  212).  There  en 
be  little  doubt  that  the  mines  of  Britain  we  tbt 
chief  source  of  supply  to  the  ancient  world,  ^it^ 
r^ard  to  the  tin  obtained  from  Spain,  altlMfl|h 
the  metal  was  found  UMre,  it  docs  not  appeiri» 
have  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sojpfif 
the  Phoenician  markets.  We  sre  therefore  diifo 
to  conclude  that  it  was  from  the  CasBteride.* 
tin  districts  of  Britain,  that  the  PboenidaBs  «^ 
tained  the  great  bulk  of  this  commodity,  and  tkrt 
this  was  done  by  the  direct  royi^  frcni  Gsdei. 
Pliny  (vi.  36)  identifies  the  ccaaitenm  of  theGrnff 
with  the  phamimm  aRnan  or  oondiiiiBn  of  the  E^ 
mans,  which  is  oar  tin,  Stcamvm,  he  aays^  ii<^ 
tained  from  an  ore  containing  ksd  and  aUver,  eA 
is  the  first  to  become  melted  in  the  fureatoe.  It " 
the  same  which  the  Germans  call  Werk,  sod  * 
apparently  the  meaning  of  the  Hebr.  Mflf  ia  ^ 
i.  25. 

T^'iah  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  ir.  24  as  the  liflH 
of  Solomon's  empire  towards  the  Enphntes,  aad  i* 
a  K.  rv.  16  it  is  aaid  to  have  been  attadwl  br 


ponderates  strong\y  m  («vo\xt  o^  \}kv^\&\Kt  ^\a.— X^^^oa^^MSBi*  \XN9k^9MgeiUY  admitted  that  the  to«3 
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uttended,  at  anj  ntte  in  the  former  passage,  is  that 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  under  the 
i>*Q)e  of  Thapsacus,  situated  in  Northern  Syria,  at 
the  point  where  it  was  usual  to  cross  the  Euphrates. 
Tlispsacus  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  ancient  world.  Xenophon,  who  saw  it  in 
the  time  of  Cttus  the  younger,  calls  it  **  great  and 
proBperous."  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  con- 
eidrrable  trade,  the  land  traffic  between  East  and 
MTe^t  passing  through  it.  It  is  a  fair  conjecture 
that  Solomon's  occupotion  of  the  place  was  con- 
nected with  his  efforts  to  establish  a  line  of  trade 
with  Onti'al  Aaa  directly  across  the  continent,  and 
that  Tadmor  was  intendwl  as  a  resting-place  on  the 
journey  to  Thapaacus.  Thapsacus  was  the  place  at 
irhidi  armies  marching  east  or  west  usually  crossed 
lie  **  Great  Riter/'  It  has  been  genei^ly  sup- 
wsed  that  the  site  of  Thapsacus  was  the  modern 
CVD*.  But  the  Euphrates  expedition  proved  that 
here  is  no  ford  at  i>fir,  and  indeed  showed  that 
he  only  ford  in  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
thrates  is  at  Suriyeht  45  miles  below  Balis,  and 
.65  abore  Dcur.  This  then  must  have  been  the 
wsition  of  Thapsacus. 

Ti'm.  The  youngest  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  z.  2). 
¥e  have  no  clue,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
o  guide  us  as  to  the  identification  of  it  with  any 
tarticuiar  people.  Ancient  authorities  generally 
ixed  on  the  Thracians,  as  presenting  the  closest 
'«-bal  approximation  to  the  name :  the  occasional 
cndering  Persia  probably  originated  in  a  corrup- 
ion  of  the  original  text.  The  correspondence  be- 
ween  Thrace  and  Tims  is  not  so  complete  as  to  be 
onTincinir.  Granted,  however,  the  verbal  identity, 
lo  objection  would  arise  on  ethnological  gi-ounds  to 
»]adng  the  Thracians  among  the  Jaj^etic  races. 
rhcir  precise  ethnic  position  is  indeed  involved  in 
pneat  uncertainty ;  but  all  authorities  agree  in  their 
:cneral  Indo-European  character.  Other  explana- 
ioDS  have  been  offered  of  the  name  Tiras,  of  which 
re  may  notice  the  Agathyrsi,  the  first  part  of  the 
dune  {Aga}  being  treated  as  a  prefix ;  Taurus  and 
he  various  tribes  occupying  that  range  ;  the  river 
'yra-s  Dniester,  with  its  cognominous  inhabitants, 
he  Tyritae ;  and,  lastly,  the  maritime  Tyrrheni. 

Ti'rathitei,  the.  One  of  the  thi^  families  of 
cribes  residing  at  Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55),  the  others 
eing  the  Shimeathites  and  Suchathites.  The  pos- 
ige  is  hopelessly  obscure. 

Tire.  An  ornamental  headdress  worn  on  festive 
ocasions  (Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23).    [Headdress.] 

Tlrliakah.  King  of  Ethiopia,  Cush,  the  oppo- 
ent  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  9 ;  lb.  xxxvii.  9). 
'his  was  B.C.  713,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
spedition  took  place  in  the  24th  instead  of  the 
4th  year  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to 
wC.  cir.  703.  If  it  were  an  expedition  Uter  than 
luit  of  which  the  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have 
een  before  d.c.  cir.  698,  Hezekiah's  last  year.  But 
*  the  reign  of  Manass^eh  is  reduced  to  35  yeAi*s, 
fiese  dates  would  be  respectively  B.C.  cir.  G93, 
83,  and  678,  and  these  numbers  might  have  to  be 
li^tly  modified,  the  6xed  date  of  the  capture  of 
amaria,  B.C.  721,  being  abandoned.  According 
>  Manetho's  epitomists,  Tarkos  or  Tarakos  was  the 
liird  and  last  king  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  which 
ras  of  Ethiopians.  We  should  perhaps  date  Tir- 
akah's  accession  B.C.  dr,  695,  and  assign  him  a 
sign  of  26  years.  In  this  case  we  should  be 
bliged  to  take  the  later  reckoning  of  the  Biblical 
rents,  were  it  not  for  the  possibility  that  Tlrhakah 


ruled  over  Ethiopia  before  becoming  king  of  Egypt. 
The  name  of  Tirhakah  is  written  in  hiercgi^phic» 
TEHARKA.  Of  the  events  of  his  reign  little  ^s* 
is  known. 

Tirliaiiah.  Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  h»  con- 
cubine Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

Tir'ia.  Son  of  Jehaleleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Tinha'tha  (always  written  with  the  artidt). 
The  title  of  the  governor  of  Judaea  under  the  Per- 
sians, derived  by  Gesenius  from  a  Persian  root  ri^' 
uifying  **  stem,"  **  severe."  It  is  added  as  a  tilSe 
after  the  name  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  9,  z.  1 
[Heb.  2]) ;  and  occurs  al^o  in  three  other  plaoea.  In 
the  margin  of  the  A.V.  (Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh.  yu.  65» 
X.  1)  it  is  rendered  ** governor;"  an  explanation 
justified  by  Neh.  xii.  26,  where  Nehemiah  is  callcJ 
the  Pechdhf  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  denotes 
the  pi-efect  or  governor  of  a  province  of  less  extcDt 
than  a  satrapy. 

Tir'iah.  The  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  (^Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxri.  11; 
Josh.  xvii.  3). 

Tlr'nll.  An  ancient  Canaan ite  city,  whose  khig 
is  enumerated  amongst  the  twenty-one  overthrown 
in  the  conquest  of  the  country  (Josh.  xii.  24).  H 
reappeais  as  a  royal  city — the  residence  of  Jero- 
boam (1  K.  xiv.  17),  and  of  his  successors.  Zimri 
was  besieged  there  by  Omri,  and  perished  in  the 
flames  of  his  palace  (ib.  18).  Once,  and  once  only, 
does  Tii-zah  reoppeai*,  as  the  seat  of  the  conspirscr 
of  Menahem  ben-Gaddi  against  the  wi  etched  Shalhmi 
(2  K.  XV.  14, 16).  Its  reputation  for  beauty  thi'oagH- 
out  the  country  must  have  been  wide-spread.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  Eusebius  mentions  it  in  connexion  with 
Menahem,  and  identifies  it  with  a  **  village  of  Sa- 
maritans in  Batanaea."  Brocardus  places  Thersa 
on  a  high  mountain,  thiee  leagues  {leucae)  from 
Samaria  to  the  east.  This  is  exactly  the  direction, 
and  very  nearly  the  distance,  of  TeUuzah,  a  phKre 
in  the  mountains  north  of  Xahlua.  The  name  may 
very  probably  be  a  conuption  of  Tirziih. 

TUh'bite,  tlie.  The  well-known  designation  of 
Elijah  (1 K.  xvii.  1,  xxi.  17, 28 ;  2  K.  i.  3, 8,  ix.  36). 
(1.)  The  name  naturally  points  to  a  place  called 
Tishbeh,  Tishbi,  or  rather  perhaps  Tesheb^  as  the 
residence  of  the  prophet.  Assuming  that  a  town 
is  alluded  to,  as  Elijah's  native  place,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  infer  that  it  was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  Epi- 
]Jianius,  Adrichomius,  Castell,  and  othe»  have  ima- 
gined. The  commentators  and  lexieogiaphers,  with 
few  exceptions,  adopt  the  name  **Tislibite"  as  re- 
ferring to  the  place  Thisbe  in  Naplitali,  whidi  is 
found  in  the  LXX.  text  of  Tobit  i.  2.  Tho  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  this  is  the  gient  uncertainty  in 
which  the  text  of  that  passage  is  involved.  Bunsen 
suggests  in  support  of  the  leading  **  the  Tishbite 
from  Tishbi  of  Gilend,"  that  the  place  mny  have 
been  purposely  so  described,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Galilee. 
(2.)  But  hattisfAi  has  not  nlways  been  read  as  a 
proper  name,  referring  to  a  pl.ice.  It  has  been 
pointed  so  as  to  make  it  mean  *'the  sti-anger.** 
This  is  done  by  Michael  is. 

Ti'tmi.  These  children  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  antf 
Gaia  (Earth)  were,  according  to  the  enrl'est  Greek 
legends,  the  vanquished  predecessors  of  the  Olym- 
pian gods,  condemned  by  Zeus  to  dwell  in  Tai  tarus, 
yet  not  without  retaining  many  relics  of  tJbiMx  «i\- 
dent  dignity.    By  \a.\fet  ^yA!6n^^  y^\:^  ^^'J  ^«s% 


OK)     TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OP 

la-st  (lay  "  (Xeh.  viii.  18).— III.  There  are  two  pai-- 
tioulars  in  the  olisei-vance  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles which  ap[»«ir  to  be  refened  to  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  are  not  noticeii  in  the  Old.  These 
were,  the  ceremony  of  pouring  out  some  water  of 
the  pool  of  Siloani,  and  the  display  of  some  great 
lights  in  the  court  of  the  women.  We  are  told  that 
i»ach  Isi^elite,  in  holiday  attire,  haTing  made  up  his 
/w/ti6,  before  he  broke  his  fast,  repaired  to  the  Temple 
with  the  l^ildh  in  one  hnnd  and  the  citron  in  tiie 
other,  at  the  time  of  the  oi\linary  morning  sacritice. 
The  parts  of  the  victim  were  hud  upon  the  altar. 
One  of  the  piiests  fetched  some  water  in  a  golden 
ewer  from  the  pool  of  Siloam,  which  he  brought 
into  the  court  tlirough  the  water  gate.  As  he 
oiiteied  the  trumpets  soimdod,  and  he  ascended  the 
slope  of  the  altar.  At  the  top  of  this  wei-e  fixed 
two  silver  liasins  with  small  openings  at  the  bottom. 
Wine  was  poured  into  that  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
tlie  water  into  that  on  the  western  side,  whence  it 
was  conducted  by  pipes  into  the  Cedrou.  In  the 
evening,  both  men  and  women  assembled  in  the 
court  of  the  women,  eiprcssly  to  hold  a  rejoicing 
f^r  the  drawing  of  the  water  of  Siloam.  At  the 
snme  time  there  wei*e  set  up  in  the  couil  two  lofly 
standi*,  each  supporting  four  p'eat  lamps.  These 
were  lighted  on  each  night  of  the  festival.  It  ap- 
jiears  to  l»c  gonerally  admitted  that  the  words  of  our 
Sjiviour  (John  vii.  37,  38) — "  If  any  man  thii-st, 
let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his 
belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water*' — were  sug- 
gosteil  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  of  Siloam. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  what  is  meant  by  "  the  last 
day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast."  It  would  seem 
that  either  the  last  day  of  the  feast  itself,  that  is  the 
seventh,  or  the  last  day  of  the  religious  observances 
of  the  series  of  annual  festivals,  the  eighth,  must  be 
inteiuleii.  Dean  Allbrd  i-Piwonably  supposes  that  the 
eighth  day  may  be  meant,  and  that  the  reference  of 
our  Loi-d  was  to  an  oi-dinary  and  well-known  ob- 
sen'ance  of  the  fesist,  though  it  was  not,  at  the  very 
time,  going  on.  We  mu.st  resort  to  some  such  ex- 
planation, if  we  adopt  the  notion  that  our  Lord's 
woixls  (John  viii.  12) — *'  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world  " — refer  to  the  great  lamps  of  the  festival.— 
IV.  There  are  many  directions  given  in  tlie  Mishna 
for  the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the  hut?. 
Tliey  were  not  to  be  lower  than  ten  palms,  nor 
higher  than  twenty  cubits.  They  were  to  stand  by 
ttiemselvcs,  and  not  to  i-est  on  any  external  supfiort, 
nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a  larger  building,  or 
of  a  tree.  They  were  not  to  be  covered  with  skins 
or  cloth  of  any  kind,  but  only  with  boughs,  or,  in 
}>art,  with  reed  mats  or  latlis.  The  furniture  of 
the  huts  was  to  be,  accoitiing  to  most  authorities, 
of  tiie  plainest  description.  It  is  said  that  the  altar 
was  adonied  throughout  the  seven  days  with  sprigs 
of  willows,  one  of  which  each  Israelite  who  came 
into  the  court  brought  with  him.  The  g>"eat  num- 
ber of  the  sacrifices  has  be^n  already  noticed.  But 
besides  the>c,  the  Chnsjigahs  or  private  peace-ofTer- 
iiigs  were  more  abundant  than  at  any  other  time. 
—V.  Though  all  the  Hebrew  annual  festivals  were 
reasons  of  rejoicing,  the  Fi'ast  oC  Tal>emacl«s  was, 
in  this  res|XMt,  distinguisheil  aliove  them  all.  The 
lints  and  the  h'lUi'rs  must  have  ma^ie  a  gay  and 
striking  s|KTtacK'  over  the  city  by  day,  and  the 
lamps,  the  tiamheaux,  the  music,  and  the  joyous 
gatherinj;s  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  must  have 
given  a  still  more  festive  cliaracter  to  the  night. 
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Hence,  it  was  called  by  the  Rabbis  tKe  festi: 
Kar*  4^oxHt^»  There  is  a  proverb  in  SuccaK  (v. 
'*  He  who  lias  ne\*er  seen  the  rejoictng  at  the  pour 
out  of  the  water  of  Siloam  has  never  seen  npx 
in  his  life.**- VI.  The  main  purposes  of  the  F< 
of  Tabernacles  are  plainly  set  forth  (  Kjl.  zxui. 
and  I^v.  xxiii.  43).  It  was  to  be  at  once  a  thai 
giving  for  the  hanreit,  and  a  oommemontmi 
the  time  when  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  tents  dm 
their  passage  through  the  wildemeaa.  In  one  d 
meanings,  it  stands  in  connesioo  with  the  Vamm 
as  the  Feast  of  Abib;  and  with  PaiteQOct«ai 
feast  of  harvest :  in  its  otlier  meanings  it  is  leli 
to  the  Passover  as  the  great  jeari  jr  mtmorial  «f 
delivei-ance  from  the  destroyer,  and  from  the 
rauny  of  Egypt.  Bat  natunllr  oonwrfiwl  wHh  i 
exidtation  in  their  regained  medom  ww  thi 
joicing  in  tlie  more  perfect  folfilmcBt  ef  Q 
promise,  in  the  settlement  of  Ub  peofilt  it 
Holy  Land.  Besides  this,  Fhilo  nw  in  Ihk  I 
a  witness  for  the  original  cqnalit y  of  all  tht  ■ 
bers  of  the  chosen  race.  But  the  culminatiif  | 
of  this  blessing  was  the  sstaUishmciii  of  tht  «■ 
spot  of  the  national  wonhip  in  the  Temple  at  Ji 
salem.  Hence  it  was  evidently  fitting  tint  the  F( 
of  Tabernacles  should  be  kept  with  an  nmni 
degree  of  observance  at  the  dedication  of  Sokn 
Temple  (1  K.  viii.  2,  65 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  nii.  4,  j 
again,  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  I 
(Neh.  viii.  KW18),  and  a  third  time  by  Juda*  1 
cabaeus  wlien  he  had  driven  out  the  Syrians 
restored  the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jcte 
(2  Mace.  z.  5-8). 

Ttlbltha,  also  called  Dorcas  hy  St.  Luke:  i 
male  disciple  of  Joppo,  '*  full  of  good  wwl 
among  which  that  of  making  clothes  for  the  ] 
is  specifically  mentioned.  While  St.  Peter  »a 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Lydda,  Tnbitlui  di«d.  u 
which  the  disciples  at  Joppa  sent  an  ui^iit  oimi 
to  the  Apostle,  begging  him  to  come  to  them  w\ 
out  delay.  Upon  his  arrival  Peter  tound  the 
ceased  ali-eady  prepared  for  burial,  and  bid  out 
an  upi>er  chamber  where  she  was  surroaDili!<i 
the  recipients  and  the  tokens  of  her  chaiity.  A] 
the  example  of  our  Saviour  iu  the  hous^  of  Jaii 
(Matt.  ix.  25 ;  Mark  v.  40),  **  Peter  put  tiien: 
forth/'  prayed  for  the  Divine  assistance,  an>i  u 
commanded  Tabitha  to  arise  (oomp.  Maik  v.  4 
Luke  viii.  54).  She  opened  her  eyes  and  aat  i 
and  then,  assisted  by  the  Apostle,  rose  from  \ 
couch.  This  great  miracle,  as  we  are  further  ta 
pixxiucod  an  extraordinary  effect  iu  J(^>pa,  aaJ  « 
the  occasion  of  many  conversions  there  -Aitf 
,StM2).  The  name  of  "  Tabitha"  is  the  Ann;: 
form  answering  to  the  Hebrew  Uebiyak,  a  **  itt^ 
gsizelle."  St.  Luke  gives  **  Dorcas'*  as  tU^in 
equivalent  of  the  name. 

TalMr  and  Mount  Tabor,  one  of  the  nu^t  i 
tei-esting  and  remarkable  of  the  single  mountxiM 
PtUestine.  It  ri^es  abruptly  from  the  nnithH4>*' 
arm  of  the  Pbiin  of  Esdraelon,  and  stands  eot  t* 
insulated  except  on  the  west,  where  a  uaiTOw  r-t 
connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Nazareth.  It  pr«»«e 
to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  a  beautiful  «i 
)H>arance,  Ifciug  so  symmetrical  in  its  prrj^^iti  3 
and  i-ounded  off  like  a  hemisphere  or  the  at^tpr- 
of  a  circle,  yet  vajying  somewhat  as  vjfw*d  i -fl 
different  diivctions.  The  body  of  the  nK-iiu 
consists  of  the  peculiar  limestone  of  the  conut  < 
It  is  now  called  Jcbel  et'Tur.  It  lies  ab*!!:  ti^ 
eight  miles  almost  due  east  from  Naionrti).    ^'' 
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wont  u  miullf  made  on  the  vat  tide,  ii«ir  the 
little  TilliKc  of  Drbllrkh,  probablr  the  undent 
Ehbenth  (J«h.  lii.  12),  though  it  tan  U  nude 
with  entire  ease  in  other  pbca.  It  raquires  three- 
^narten  o(  nn  hour  or  an  hour  to  i«£h  the  top. 
Tba  top  of  Tibor  csiuiil*  of  aa  irregular  plalfo 


of  t 


walk  a 


ccur  in  t] 


fram  end  to  end.  Tubo 
Totunnt,  Ijut  nuiket 
Old.  The  Book  of  J[«hua'(jiii.  22) 
tbe  boondarj  bttweoi  Inacbar  and  Z«buliin  (we 
-vcr.  12).  Bank,  at  thf  command  of  Deborah. 
WMmbled  hia  tbrce*  on  Tabor,  and  da«nd«)  thence 
with"  ten  Ihooaand  men  Rnwhim"  into  theplain, 
•Dd  conquered  Siaera  on  the  bnnks  of  tlie  Kinhon 
(Jodg.  IT.  6-15).  The  brothen  ofCideon,  each  of 
whom  "  reeenibled  the  chiliiren  of  ■  king,"  wen 
murdered  here  b;  Zeboh  and  Zalmunm  (Jmlg.  Tiii. 
18,  19),  Some  writer*,  after  Herder  and  olherj. 
think  that  Tabor  ia  intendnl  when  it  i>  uid  of 
bnchu  and  Zebulnn  in  Deul,  iiiiii.  19,  that 
*■  tbef  ehall  call  tbe  people  unto  tl\e  Tnounfum; 
Ihen  thejr  tholl  a3er  laerificei  of  rigbleoiiMieH." 
Dr.  Robinioahu  thuidescrilKd  the  ruini  which  are 
to  be  ten  at  pieeeut  on  the  aumniit  of  Talwr. 
"a  thick 


wall   b 
T'lled, 


e  ofwl 


,  ihowine  that  the 

Dtire  wail  wai  perhapa 

aWl  of  that  chaiBder 

In  Riend  parti  aiv 

mainioftowen  and 

lulioai.     The  chief  re- 

are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocki  on  the  louth  of 

ttle  twin,  and  apeciilljr  toward*  iU  eaitcra 

here  ir«— in  indixnim 

apparenUT  ofdwelling- 

-9,  as  well  ni  other  buildinj^  aome  of  hewn. 

>ame  oTlaise  berelled 

■lonei.     The  walla  and 

of  a  fortrcM  are  leen 

here,  and  further  vert 

the  «™theni  brow,  o 

which  one  tall  pointed 

of  a  Saraceiiic  gaUw 

T  ia  etill  atandiDg,  and 

the  name  of  Bib  tUHaica,  'Gale  of  the 
'  "  The  Latin  Cbriitiasa  hare  now  an  altar 
here,  at  which  their  prioti  from  Kazareth  peifoim 
an  anaoal  maaa.  Tbe  Gireka  oljo  hare  a  chapel, 
where,  on  certain  festirala,  the;  niaemble  for  the 
celebiatioa  of  religioui  rites.  Thii  iJea  that  our 
Savionr  wa>  hWKJigured  on  Tnbor  prerailed  eiten- 

legenda  of  thii  nature,  and  reappeoia  often  atill  in 
popular  reli^oui  work*.  It  is  impouiUt,  however, 
to  Bcquinc*  la  the  correctoeu  of  Ihia  opicioD.  It 
can  it  proved  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  from 
later  hialory,  that  a  fortresa  or  town  exiated  on 
Tabor  from  very  early  time*  down  to  D.O.  53  or 
50 ;  and,  aa  Jotephui  up  that  he  ttrengthened 
the  fbrtilicationa  there,  about  A.  D.  SO,  it  ia  morali? 
certain  that  Tabor  muet  hare  been  inhabited  during 
the  interrening  period,  that  ia,  in  the  daji  of 
Chriit.  Tabor,  therefore,  could  not  bave  been  the 
Mount  nfTranaliguralion;  for  when  it  ia  nid  th]it 
Jnua  took  hit  diiciplea  *^  up  into  a  high  tnountaia 
apart,  and  waa  traniligiired  befon  them"  (Slntt. 
iTli.  t,  2),  we  muit  nndentand  that  He  brought 
them  to  the  lummit  of  the  mountain,  where  thev 
were  alone  by  themielres. 

TklMT  ii  tnentiooed  in  the  li<U  of  1  Chr.  ri.  aa 
a  city  of  the  Merarile  Ltvitee,  in  tbe  tribe  of  Ze- 
hulun  [Ter.  77).  The  lirt  of  tbe  town,  of  Zebulnn 
(Joah.  lii.)  contain!  the  name  ofCEIKLOTH-TADOB 
<Ter.  12).  It  ii  therefore,  pouibte,  either  that 
Chi ilolh .tabor  it  abbreriated  into  Tabor  by  the 
chronicler,  or  that  by  the  time  thtae  Inter  Hats 
wen  compiled,  the  Ueraritea  had  stablithed  Ihem- 
nlrea  on  the  ucred  mountain,  and  that  Tabor  ia 
Mount  Tabor. 

b1wr,  the  FUIn  gC  It  hia  been  already 
'pointed  out,  that  thii  ia  an  inoonect  translation, 
and  ihould  ba  THE  OaK  oT  TaBOR.  It  i>  men- 
tioned Id  1  Sam.  i.  3  oolif,  as  mm  of  the  points  in 
the  homeward  joomey  of  Saul  alter  hia  audnting 
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by  Simiwl.    Bat  unfortuiralely,  likt  m  msuy  of  Pnlmii 

the  Dther  spoil  luinied  in  thii  inb 

the  poatioii  of  the  Oak  of  Tabor  h 

fiiM.      Ewalil  •HKis  to  onntdder 

Tnbor  anil  UebonJj  are  nwrelj  Jifiermt  mocles  of 

pnnouncina;  the  •sine  nnme,   and  he  ncoordingl 

identifies  th«  nJt  of  Tsbor  with    the  tree    undi 

which  Debnrnh,  Rnchel'i  nun»,  wai  buried  (Gei 

xcv.  6).     But  UiiE,  thoagb  moit  ingenioui,  ci 

only  be  received  u  a.  conjeclore. 

ImllTBt.       [TlKBREL] 

nb'riman.     I'mporly,  Tabrimmon,  (.*,  "px 
if  Rimmoii,"  the  Syr' 
badad  I.,  king  of  Syi 
Xt.  181. 

TmIw.  The  mini  thua  rendered  oocun  only 
the  deacription  of  the  tlmcture  of  the  tnberna 
and  iti  liltii^  (Ei.  nvi.  6,  It,  33,  iiiv.  1 
jiiYi.  13,  xubc.  33),  and  appeiua  to  indicate  I 
anull  hooka  bj  which  ft  curtlun  i)  aiupended 
the  rinn  fiom  which  it  himga,  or  connectrd  ver 
cally,  a*  in  the  cue  of  the  Tell  of  the  Holy 
Holiea.  with  the  loop*  of  another  curtnin. 

laoll'nanita,  ttw.  "  The  Tachmonite  that  Ht 
in  the  Rot,"  chiel' among  Dnvid'a  captaini  (3  Sam. 
xiiii.  g),  i>  in  1  Chr.  li.  1 1  mlled  "  Jaihobeam  nn 
Hachmonite,"  or,  aa  the  maripn  givea  It,  "  ion  ol 
Nachmoni."  Kennicott  haa  ehown,  that  the  wonli 
tronslxtAl  "  he  that  nt  Id  the  eent."  are  a  corrup- 
tion of  Jarholie»ni,  and  that  "  the  Tachtiwnile  "  is 
a  corruption  of  the  "ion  of  Haehmoni,"  which  wni 
the  liimily  or  Id«I  name  of  J.-ishobenm.  Theicfore 
he  concindea  "  Jiuhol-eani  the  Hachmonite"  tohnrr 
been  the  true  reading. 

Tkdmar,  called  "Tndmor  In  the  wildemw' 
(2  Chr.  riii.  4).  Thire  is  no  n.'awnnbledoaU  thai 
thii  city,  aaid  to  have  been  built  by  Solomon,  ii  tht 
aanie  at  the  one  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Komuu 
and  to  modem  Europe  by  the 
or  other,  of  P.nlmjira.  Tlie  identity  of  the  two 
cities  retulti  from  the  following  rircumifcmces ; 
Ist,  The  Hime  city  is  specially  mniliuned  by  Jo- 
■ephus  fjlnf.  tiii.  H,  %1}  aa  bearinf;  in  his  lime  the 
Dame  of  Tnilmor  among  the  Syrlniis,  and  Paltnyra  { 
among  the  Greeks ;  nnd  in  liii  I..atin  tnnslatioD  of  i 
the  Old  Teslnment,  Jemine  translate*  Tadmor  by ' 
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>  <2  Chr.  Tiii.  t).  Sadly,  TUe  modm 
name  of  PHlmyia  i*  tnbttiuiiinlty  the  <ud 
Hebrew  worO,  beini;  Tailmur  or  T^thBiai 
3rdly,  The  word  Tadmorhas  nearly  themmemf;!!! 
ing  aa  Palmyra,  signifving  pro(»hlT  the  "Cityi 
l-almj,"  from  Tmnar,  a  Palm.  4th!y,  TV  iidi 
Tadmor  or  Tadmor  actually  occun  aa  tlie  Baow  i 
the  city  in  Aramaic  and  Greek  inacriptiona  whi 
hare  been  found  then.  Jthly,  Id  the  Chrooicle 
the  dty  in  meuttoned  aa  having  been  built  by  Sok 
mon  after  hia  conqueit  of  Hamalh  Zobnfa,  aaA  it 
named  In  conjunctioa  with  "all  the  itore-iili 
which  be  bnift  in  Hamath."  Thia  ai-oudi  luU 
with  Ihe  iltuatioa  of  ralmyn  [Hahatii]  ;  « 
there  ii  no  other  known  dty,  etther  in  the  doe 
or  not  in  the  detert,  whidi  can  by  daim  to  tl 
name  of  Tadmor.  In  addition  to  the  piiap  i 
the  Chronicles,  there  ii  a  pusagB  in  the  Bogki 
Kings  (1  K.  ii.  IS)  in  which,  ■ccurduig  to  ll 
marginal  reading  (Jteri^,  tba  itnletiunt  that  So) 
mon  built  Tadtnor,  likewte  occnia.  lint  va  nk 
ring  to  the  original  text  (  C>£U6),  tba  woni  ii  iba 
to  be  not  Tadmor,  but  Taroar.  Kow,  a>al]d 
other  towns  mentional  in  thia  pnasoge  with  Tui 
are  in  PnlHtine  (Geier,  Betb-horoo,  Baalath),  at  i 
is  said  of  Tamar  that  it  waa  "  in  th*  wilderms  i 
Iha  land,"  and  ns,  in  Eiekiel'a  prophetiol  deacir 
(ion  of  the  Holy  Land,  there  ii  k  Tamw  mmliaw 
of  the  borden  of  the  land  on  the  aouth  h 


i.  19), « 


UB,  then 


author  of  the  Book  of  Kli; 
did  not  rmlly  mean  to  nfer  lo  Pnlmyn,  anjlhl 
the  DUirginal  ttmJing  of"  Tadmor"  wnafouoWa 
the  fnnage  in  the  Chronicle*.  If  tills  is  ndnutled 
the  sus[Hcion  natuially  suggests  itaclf,  thit  fheea- 
piler  of  the  Chronicles  may  haTe  minnpprehenM  til 
original  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  aii-f  nuT  Bi** 
incorrectlywritlen  "Tadmor' innleid of ''TniPr," 
On  this  hypothesis  therewouhl  li.-irebR-n  acnrics 
ciirle  of  mistakes;  and  the  lin.il  result  wouM  k 
that  any  supposed  connexiou  between  Sol<ini"C  s.i 
the  foiindatioD  of  Palmyra  must  be  re^intoi  B 
puiTly  imnginaiy.  TTib  cmu'luKioQ  is  uol  jmb- 
saiily  incorrect  or  unreasonnble,  but  there  art  M 

nowhere  else  metitioned  in  the  whole  IJibJv,  it  ii,iH 
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he  ont  of  place  to  enter  into  a  long,  detailed  historj 
of  it  on  the  pi-esent  occasi(»i.  The  following  lead- 
ing facts,  however,  mar  be  mentioned.  The  first 
author  of  antiquity  who  mentions  Palmyra  i&  I'liny 
the  Elder.  Afterwards  it  was  mentioned  by  Appian 
m  connexion  with  a  design  of  Mark  Antony  to  let 
his  cavalry  plunder  it.  In  the  second  century  a.d. 
at  seems  to  have  been  beautified  by  the  Kmperor 
^iadrian.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy 
A.D.  it  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Caiacalla 
(21 1-2 17  A.D.),  and  received  the  jus  Italicum. 
Subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienns,  the  Roman 
Senate  invested  Odenathus,  a  senator  of  Palmyra, 
with  the  regal  dignity,  on  account  of  his  services  in 
defeating  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  On  the  assassinap 
U<m  of  Odenathus,  his  celebrated  wife  Zenobia  seems 
to  have  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra 
into  an  independent  monarchy ;  and,  in  pi-osecution 
of  this  object,  she,  for  a  while,  successfully  resisted 
the  Roman  aims.  She  was  at  length  defeated  and 
taken  captive  by  the  Emperor  Aui-elian  (a.d.  273), 
who  letl  a  Roman  garrison  in  Palmyi-a.  This  eai*- 
rbon  was  massacred  in  a  revolt;  and  Aurdian 
punished  the  city  by  the  execution  not  only  of  thoee 
who  were  taken  in  arms,  but  likewise  of  common 
peasants,  of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  From 
this  blow  Palmyra  never  recovered,  though  there 
are  proofs  of  its  having  continaed  to  be  inhabited 
until  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empii-e. 

TtaluUL  A  descendant  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi. 
8b),   In  1  Chr.  vii.  25  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Telah. 

TtaluuiitM,  the.  The  descendants  of  the  pre- 
ceding (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

Ttallkth.  1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Heman  (1  Chr.  vi.  24,  37  [9,  22]).— 
jl.  According  to  the  present  text,  son  of  Bered,  and 
great-grandson  of  Ephraim  (1  Ch**.  vii.  20).  Bur- 
rington,  however,  identifies  Tnhath  with  Tahan, 
the  son  of  Ephraim.— 8.  Grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, as  tlie  text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vii.  20).  But 
Burrington  considers  him  as  a  son  of  Ephraim. 

Tta'hath.  The  name  of  a  de:«rt-station  of  the 
IsraeliteK  between  Makheloth  and  Tarah  (Num. 
xzxiii.  26).     The  site  has- not  been  identiHed. 

Tah'panhef,  Tahaph'zLehea,  Tahap'anei.  A 
city  of  E^pt,  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  The  name  is  evid- 
ently Egyptian,  and  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
EgypUan  queen  Tahpenes.  The  Coptic  name  of 
this  place,  Taphnaa,  is  deaily  derived  from  the 
LXX.  form.  Tahpanhes  was  evidently  a  town  of 
Lower  Egypt  near  or  on  the  eastern  bonier.  Wh^ 
Johanan  and  the  other  captains  went  into  Egypt 
••they  came  to  Tahpanhes"  (Jer.  xliii.  7).  The 
Jewa  in  Jeremiah's  time  remained  here  (Jer.  xliv. 
1).  It  was  an  important  town,  beuig  twice  men- 
tioned by  the  latter  prophet  with  Noph  or  Memphis 
(ii.  16,  xlvl.  14).  Here  stood  a  house  of  Pharaoh- 
hophra  before  which  Jeremiah  hid  great  stones 
4  xliii.  8-10).  It  is  mentioned  with  **  Ramesse  and 
all  the  land  of  Gesen  **  in  Jud.  i.  9.  Herodotus 
calk  this  place  Daphnae  of  Pelusium.  In  the  Iti- 
nerary df  Antoninus  this  town,  called  Dafno,  is 
placed  16  Roman  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Pelu- 
»ium.  This  position  seems  to  agree  with  that  of 
Tel-Defenneh,  which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  sup- 
])oses  to  mark  the  site  of  Daphnae.  Can  the  name 
)>'2  of  Greek  origin  ?  No  satisthctory  Egyptian  ety* 
molngy  has  been  suggested. 

Tah'penM,  a  pro{)er  name  of  an  Egyptian  queen. 
She  was  wife  of  tlie  Pharaoh  who  received  Hadad 
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the  Edomite,  and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  mar- 
riage (1  K.  xi.  18-20).  In  the  LXX.  the  latter  is 
called  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the 
addition  to  ch.  xii.  Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to 
have  given  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his 
wife,  to  Jeroboam.  It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the 
earlier  statement  are  iiTeconcileable.  There  is  there- 
foi*e  but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  No  name 
that  has  any  neai*  resemblance  to  either  Tah()enes 
or  Thekemina  has  yet  been  found  among  those  of 
the  period. 

Tahre'a.  Son  of  Micah,  and  grandson  of  Mephi- 
boaheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  41). 

T^'tim  Eod'ihi,  the  Land  o£  One  of  the 
places  visited  by  Joab  during  his  census  of  the  land 
f>f  Israel.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Dan-jaan 
(2  Slim.  xxiv.  6).  The  name  has  puzzled  all  the 
interpretera.  The  old  versions  throw  no  light 
upon  it. 

TUeat,  the  greatest  weight  of  the  Hebi-ews. 
[Weiohts]. 

Tali'tha  en'niL  Two  Syriac  words  (Mark  v.  41), 
signifying  *'  Damsel,  arise." 

Taima'L  1.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  ''the 
Anak,"  who  were  slain  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Num. 
xiii.  22;  Josh.  xv.  14;'judg.  i.  10).— 2.  Son  of 
Ammihud,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37 ; 
1  Chr.  iii.  2).  He  was  probably  a  petty  chieftain 
dependent  on  David. 

Tal'mon.  The  head  of  a  fiimily  of  doorkeepen 
in  the  Temple,  *'  the  poi-ters  for  the  camps  of  the 
sons  of  Levi^'  (1  Chr.  ix.  17 ;  Neh.  xi.  19).  Some 
of  his  descendants  returned  with  2^i*ubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vii.  45),  and  were  employed  in  their 
hereditary  office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra 
(Neh.  xii.  25). 

TU'ias.    Elasah  (1  Esd.  ix.  22). 

Tti'mah.  The  children  of  Tamah,  or  Thamah 
(Ezr.  ii.  53),  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
tuiTied  with  Zerubbabel  (Ndi.  vii.  55). 

Ttt^mar.  The  name  of  three  women  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  Israel.— L  The  wife  successively 
of  the  two  sons  of  Judah,  Er  and  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
6-.'iO).  Her  impoi-tance  in  the  sacred  uan-ative 
depends  on  the  gi'eat  anxiety  to  kt-cp  up  the  lineage 
of  Judah.  It  seemed  as  if  the  family  were  on  the 
point  of  extinction.  Er  and  Onan  had  successively 
perished  suddenly.  Judah's  wife  Bathshuah  died ; 
and  there  only  i-emained  a  child  Shelah,  whom 
Judah  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  dangerous 
union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar,  lest  he  should 
meet  with  the  same  fkte  as  his  brothers.  Accord- 
ingly she  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  en- 
trapping the  fiither  himself  into  the  tmion  which 
he  feared  for  his  son.  He  took  her  for  one  of  the 
unfortunate  women  who  were  consecrated  to  the  im- 
pure rites  of  the  Canaanite  worship.  He  promised 
her,  as  the  price  of  his  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the 
flodcs  to  which  he  was  going,  and  left  as  his  pledge 
his  ornaments  and  his  staff.  The  kid  he  sent  bade 
by  his  shepherd  (LXX.),  Hirah  of  Adullam.  The 
woman  could  nowhere  be  found.  Months  after- 
wards it  was  discovered  to  be  his  own  daughter-in- 
law  Tamar.  She  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive, 
and  was  only  saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the 
pledges  which  Judah  had  left,  that  her  seducer 
was  no  less  than  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  The 
fruits  of  this  intercourse  were  twins,  Pharez  and 
Zarah,  and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line  was 
continued.— 2.  Daughter  of  David  and  Miuichah 
the  Gcshurite  princess,  and  thus  sister  of  Absalom 
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ionfounded  with  the  kiudned  Gijantcs,  In  2  Sam. 
V.  18,  22,  **  the  valley  of  PiCphaim'*  is  i-epreseuted 
by  rj  KOiKits  r&v  ririvuv  instead  of  ^  KoiKks  ruy 

-'--'-       Several 


yiyayrwVf    I  Chr.  xi.   15,  liv.   9,  13. 
Christian  fathers  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Ttndy 
was  the  mystic  name  of  **the  beast"  indicated  in 
Rev.  xiii.  18. 

Tithe.  Numerous  instances  of  the  use  of  tithes 
are  found  both  in  pro&ne  and  also  in  Biblical  his- 
toiy,  prior  to  or  independently  of  the  appointment 
of  tlie  LcviticiU  tithes  under  the  Law.  In  Biblical 
history  the  two  prominent  instances  are — 1.  Abram 
presenting  the  tenth  of  all  his  property,  or  rather 
of  the  sjxjils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen. 
xir.  20  ;  Heb.  vii.  2,  6).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision 
at  Luz,  devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God 
in  case  he  should  return  home  in  safety  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22).  The  fii-st  enactment  of  the  Law  in 
i-cstpect  of  tithe  is  the  dechu-ation  that  the  tenth  of 
all  produce,  as  well  ns  of  flocks  and  cattle,  belongs 
to  Jehovah,  and  must  be  offeied  to  Him.  2.  That 
the  tithe  was  to  be  paid  in  kind,  or,  if  redeemed, 
with  an  addition  of  one-fifth  to  its  value  (Lev. 
xxvii.  30-33).  This  tenth,  called  Terumoth,  is 
ordered  to  be  assigned  to  the  Levites,  as  the  rewaixi 
of  their  service,  and  it  is  ordeied  further,  that  they 
ave  themselves  to  dedicate  to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of 
these  i*cceipts,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28). 
This  legislation  is  moditied  or  extended  m  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  i.  e.  from  thirty-eight  to  forty 
years  later.     Commands  are  given  to  the  people, 

1.  to  bring  their  tithes,  t<^ether  with  their  votive 
and  other  offerings  and  Hi-st-finiits  to  the  chosen 
centre  of  worship,  the  metropolis,  thei-e  to  be  eaten 
in  festive  celebration  in  company  with  their  children, 
their  sei-vants,  and  the  Levites  (Deut.  xii.  6-18). 

2.  All  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  tithed 
every  yeai',  and  these  tithes  with  the  firetlings  of 
the  dock  and  hei-d  were  to  be  eaten  in  the  metro- 
polis.    3.  But  in  case  of  distance,  permission  is 
given  to  conveit  the  produce  into  money,  which  is 
to  be  taken  to  the  appointed  place,  and  there  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  food  for  a  festal  celebration, 
in  which  the  Levite  is,  by  special  command,  to  be 
included  (Deut.  xiv.  22-27).     4.  Then  follows  the 
direction,   that  at  the  end  of  three  years  all  the 
tithe  of  that  year  is  to  be  gathered  and  laid  up 
**  within  the  gates,"  and  that  a  festival  is  to  be 
held,  in  which  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  together  with  tJie  Levite,  are  to  partake 
(i6.  vers.  28,  29).     5.  Lastly,  it  is  ordereil  tliat 
alter  taking  the  tithe  in  each  third  year,  *'  which 
is  the  year  of  tithing,"  an  exculpatory  declaration  is 
to  be  made  by  every  Israelite,  that  he  has  done  his 
best  to  fulHl  the  divine  command  (Deut.  xxvi.  12- 
14).     From  all  this  we  gather,  1.  That  one-tenth 
oi'  the  whole  pixxiuce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites.     2.  That  out 
of  this  the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  God, 
for  the  use  of  the  high-priest.     3.  That  a  tithe,  in 
all  probability  a  second  tithe,  was  to  be  applied  to 
festival   purposes.     4.  That   in  every  thii-d  year, 
either  this  festival  tithe  or  a  thud  tenth  was  to  be 
eaten  in  company  with  the  poor  and  the  Levites. 
The  question  aiises,  were  there  three  tithes  taken 
in  this  third  year ;  or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the 
second  under  a  different  description  ?     It  must  be 
allowed  that  the  tkird  tithe  is  not  without  support. 
Josephus  distinctly  saya  iWl  oti^-VwaSiv  vsts  \ft  \sfe 
given   to  the  priests  and  LevvVje^^  o\\t*\«tv>2Kx  \i^\\\.\A&  ^gavss^^  \«kq.  ^»&^sa(i£red  doabtfol  wbo  ibc 
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to  be  applied  to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  tbt » 
tenth  brides  these  was  every  third  year  to  U  given 
to  the  poor  (comp.  Tob.  i.  7,  8).    On  the  otlnr 
hand,  Maimonides  says  the  Uiird  and  slith  von' 
second  tithe  was  shared  between  the  pom:  and  tb* 
Levites,  i.  e.  that  there  was  no  third  tithe.  0:' 
these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  three  tqantr 
and   complete   tithings  seems  improbable.    It  » 
plain  that  under  the  kings  the  tithe-^stem  partofi 
of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the  olttenra&a  r. 
the  Law  declined,  and  that  Hezeklah,  among  l^ 
other  i-eforms,  took  effectual  means  to  rerire  its» 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  12,  19).     ^milar  measures  vw 
taken  after  the  Osptivity  by  Neh«niah  (Nch.  n 
44),  and  in  both  these  cases  special  officeis  vtn 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  stores  and  sIkt- 
houses  for  the  purpose.     Yet,  notwithstanding  pc- 
tial  evasion  or  omission,  the  system  itself  was  en- 
tinned  to  a  late  period  in  Jewish  history  (Heb.  li 
5-8  ;  Matth.  xxiii.  23 ;  Luke  zviiL  12). 

Ti'tus  ManlioB.    [Manlius.] 

^'tus.     Our  materials  for  the  biography  of  tb 
coniiKinion  of  St.  Paul  must  be  drawn  entirely  frvoi 
the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  tk«  C" 
rinthians,  the  Galatians,  aiKl  to  Titus  himselC  (xs^ 
bined  with  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.    He  b 
not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all.     Taking  the  p^ 
sages  in  the  Epistles  in  the  chronologtoftl  order  of 
the  events  i-eferred  to,  we  turn  tiist  to  GaL  u.  1, 
3.     We  conceive  the  journey  mentiooed  here  t^ 
be  identical  with  that  (recorded  in  Acts  xr.)  k 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from  Antiodk  n 
Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circumciskn  to  tbt 
Gentiles.     Here  we  see  Titos  in  close  atwriatifli 
with  Paul  and  Baiiiabos  at  Aatioch.    He  goes  viik 
them  to  Jerusalem.     His  circumcisioo  was  eAs 
not  insisted  on  at  Jei-usalem,  or,  if  demanded,  v3> 
firmly  resisted.     He  is  very  emphatically  qnkn 
of  as  a  Gentile,  by  which  is  most  probably  n»ast 
that  both  his  parents  wei-e  Gentiles.     Titus  vosl^ 
seem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  council,  to  have  hets 
specially  a  representative  of  the  church  of  tbect- 
circumcision.     It  is  to  our  purpose  to  i-cmark  tbt. 
in  the  passage  cited  above,  Titus  is  so  mentiooed  ^ 
apparently  to  imply  that  he  had  become  penMnlij 
known  to  the  Galatian  Chiiatians.     After  leariae 
Galatia  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  spending  a  long  tict 
at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1-xx.  1),  the  Apode  pr3> 
ceeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas.     Here  be 
expected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Or.  iu  13),  who  hai 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Coiinth.     In  this^* 
he  was  disappointed,  but  in  Macedonia  Titus  j(»H 
him  (2  Cor.  ^-ii.  6,  7,   13-15).     The  miaico  to 
Corinth  liad  reference  to  tlte  immoralities  v^ni^ 
in  the   First  Epistle,  and  to   the  effect  of  tU 
First  Epistle  on  the  offTending  church.     We  ton 
furthtt'  that  the  mission  was  so  far  siKxxafol  a&J 
satisfiictory.     But  if  we  proceed  further,  ve  dr* 
oein  another  part  of  the  mission  with  vhkii  ^ 
was  entrusted.     This  had  referoxx  to  the  ooUediffi. 
at  that  time  in  progress,  for  the  poor  Christians  d 
Judaea  (viii.  6).     Thus  we  are  prepared  fbr  whd 
the  Apostle  now  proceeds  to  do  aher  his  «iooan$> 
ing  conversations   with  Titoa   regutfing  the  C^ 
rinthian  Church.     He  sends  him  back  from  Mace- 
donia  to  Coiinth,    in   company   with  two  othrf 
trustworthy  Christians,  bearing:  the  Seooad  EpfiK 
and  with  an  earnest  requert  (viii.  6, 17)  thit  ^ 
"qi^wldttee  to  the  completion  of  the  eoIkcCion  (fiii>  ^  '• 
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Bacchns.  That  Tammuz  was  the  Efirvptian  Ostns, 
and  that  his  worship  was  inti'odaced  to  Jerusalem 
from  Egypt,  was  held  by  Calvin,  Piscator,  Junius, 
l^uiKlen,  and  Pfeiffer.  The  slight  hint  given  by 
the  prophet  of  the  nature  of  the  worship  and  wor- 
shippers  of  Tammuz  has  been  sufficient  to  connect 
them  with  the  yearly  mounting  for  Adonis  by  the 
Syiian  damsels.  Beyond  this  we  can  attach  no 
e»pecial  weight  to  the  explanation  of  Jerome.  It  is 
a  conjecture  and  nothing  more,  and  does  not  appear 
to  represent  any  tradition.  All  that  can  be  tiaid 
therefore  is,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  Tammuz 
may  be  a  name  of  Adonis  the  sun-god,  but  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  it.  The  town  of  Byblos 
in  Phoenicia  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Adonis- 
worehip.  The  feast  in  his  honour  was  celebrated 
each  year  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  on  the  Leba- 
non,  with  rites  partly  sorrowful,  partly  joyful. 
The  Emperor  Julian  was  present  at  Antioch  when 
the  same  festival  was  held  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii. 
9,  §13).  It  lasted  seven  days,  and  began  with  the 
disappearance  of  Adonis.  Then  followed  the  search 
made  by  the  women  after  him.  His  body  was  re- 
presented by  a  wooden  image  placed  in  the  so-cnlled 
**  gardens  of  Adonis,"  which  were  earthenware  vessels 
filled  with  mould,  and  planted  with  wheat,  barley, 
lettuce,  and  fennel.  In  one  of  these  gardens  Adonis 
was  found  st^m.  The  finding-again  was  the  com- 
mcnoement  of  a  wake,  accompanied  by  all  the 
usages  which  in  the  East  attend  such  a  ceremony, 
cutting  the  breast  with  knives  (Jer.  xvi.  6),  and 
playing  on  pipes  (comp.  Matt.  ix.  23).  The  image 
of  Adonis  was  then  washed  and  anointed  with 
spices,  placed  in  a  coffin  on  a  bier,  and  the  wound 
made  by  the  boar  was  shown  on  the  figure.  The 
people  sat  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  with  their 
clothes  rent  (oomp.  Ep.  of  Jer.  31,  32),  and  the 
women  howled  and  cri^  aloud.  The  whole  termin- 
ated with  a  sacriBce  for  the  dead,  and  the  burial  of 
the  figure  of  Adonis.  The  identification  of  Tam- 
mnx  with  an  idolatrous  prophet,  which  has  already 
been  given  in  a  quotation  from  Blaimonides,  who 
liimaelf  quotes  from  the  Agricuitttre  of  the  Na^ 
batheans,  has  been  recently  i-erived  by  Pi-of.  Chwol- 
■on  of  St.  Petersbui^.  The  old  Babylonian  book 
was  written,  he  maintains,  by  one  Q&t'droi,  towaixis 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  B.C.,  and  wns  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans, whose  name  was  Ibn  Washiyyah.  QAt'&mi 
tella  the  nme  story  of  the  prophet  Tammuz  as  has 
adready  been  given  in  the  quotation  from  Kimchi. 
In  the  Tai-gum  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  viii.  .5,  **  the 
tenth  month  **  is  transUted  *'  the  month  Tammuz.*' 

T^'naeh.  A  slight  variation  of  the  name  Ta- 
ikNACii  (Josh.  xxi.  25). 

Ttmhll'llietlL  The  father  of  Seraiah  in  the  time 
of  Gnlaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23;  Jer.  xl.  8). 

Ttoif,  Jud.  i.  10.     r2SoAN.] 

Tl'phath.  The  daughter  of  Solomon,  who  was 
married  to  Ben-Abinadnb  (1  K.  iv.  11). 

Tl'phoiL  One  of  the  cities  in  Judaea  fortified 
by  Bacchides  (1  Mocc.  ix.  50).  It  is  pmobably  the 
Beth-Tappuaii  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Tippa'ah.  1.  A  dty  of  Judah,  in  the  district 
of  the  Shefelah,  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  It  was 
no  doubt  situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  N.  W.  portion  of  Juduh,  about  12  miles 
W.  of  Jerusalem.— 2.  A  place  on  the  boundary  of 
the  *'childi-en  of  Joiieph'*  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  8). 
Its  full  name  was  probably  En-tappuah  (xvii.  7). 
It  seems  natural  to  look  for  it  somewhere  to  the 
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S.  W.  of  XdbluSt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wady 
Falaik. 

Ttipptl'ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (A  Chr.  ii.  43).  It  is  doubtless  the 
same  as  Brth-Tappdah. 

Tttppa^ah,  the  Land  ot  A  district  named  in 
tlie  specification  of  the  boundaiy  between  Ephinim 
and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  8).  The  name  has  not  yet 
been  met  with  at  all  in  the  central  district  of  Palestine. 

Ttt'nh.  A  deseil'station  of  the  Isiuelites  betwc*cn 
Tahath  and  Mithaih  (Num.  xxxiii.  27). 

Tar'alah.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment 
of  Benjamin  TJosh.  xviii.  27). 

Tare'a.  Ihe  same  as  Tahrea,  the  son  of  Miaih 
(1  Chr.  viii.  35). 

TarOf.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ii^Avia 
of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii.  25)  denote  the  weed 
called  *•  darnel "  {Loiiwn  temulentum).  The  word 
used  by  the  Evangelist  is  an  Oriental,  and  not  a 
Greek  term.  The  darnel  before  it  comes  into  ear 
is  veiy  similar  in  appearance  to  wheat ;  hence  the 
command  that  the  zizania  should  be  left  to  the 
harvest,  lest  while  men  plucked  up  the  tares  **  they 
should  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them."  Dr. 
Stanley,  however,  speaks  of  women  and  children 
picking  up  fi-om  the  wheat  in  the  corn-fields  of  Sa- 
maria the  tall  green  stalks,  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
zuwdn,  "  These  stalks,"  he  continues,  "  if  sown 
designedly  throughout  the  fields,  would  be  inse- 
parable from  tlie  wheat,  from  which,  even  when 
growing  naturally  and  by  chance,  they  are  at  firat 
sight  hardly  distinguishable."  The  grain-growers  in 
Palestine  believe  that  the  xuv&n  is  merely  a  de- 
generate wheat ;  that  in  wet  seasons  the  wheat  turns 
to  tares. 

Tamxnfl.    [Versions,  Chaldee.] 

Ttur^elites,  the.  A  race  of  colonists  who  were 
])lanted  in  the  cities  of  Samaiia  afler  the  captivity 
of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  (Ezr.  iv.  9). 
They  have  not  been  identified  with  any  certainty. 

Tar'ihiah.  1.  Probably  Tartessus.  A  city  and 
emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
The  etymology  is  uncertam.  With  three  excep- 
tions in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  the  following  are 
references  to  all  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  «rord  **  Tarshish "  occur» 
(Jon.  i.  3,  iv.  2 ;  Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7 ;  Is.  ii. 
16,  xxiii.  1,  6,  10,  14,  Ix.  9,  Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  x.  9; 
£z.  xxvii.  12,  25,  xxxviii.  13;  1  K.  x.  22,  xxii. 
48  [49]  ;  Ps.  xlviii.  8,  Ixvii.  10).  On  a  review  of 
these  passages,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  not  one  of  then> 
furnishes  direct  proof  that  Tarshish  and  Tartessn?* 
were  the  same  dties.  But  their  identity  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the*  following  circumstances. 
Ist.  Theie  is  a  very  close  similarity  of  name  between 
them,  Tartessus  being  merely  Tarshish  in  the  Ara- 
maic form.  2ndly.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
special  relation  between  Tarshish  and  Tyre,  as  there 
was  at  one  time  between  Tartessus  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians. 3rdly.  The  articles  which  Tarshish  is  stated 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  12)  to  have  supplied 
to  Tyi-e,  are  precisely  such  as  we  know  through 
classical  writers  to  have  been  productions  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  In  regard  to  tin,  the  trade  of 
Tai-shish  in  this  metid  is  peculiarly  significant,  and 
taken  in  conjunction  with  similarity  of  name  and 
other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  is  reason- 
ably conclusive  as  to  its  identity  with  Tartessus. 
for  even  now  the  countries  in  Europe,  or  on  tlie 
shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea  where  tin  is  found 
ai-e  very  few ;  and  in  reference  to  ancient  times,  it 
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Mufonnded  with  the  kindned  Gljardes.  In  2  Sam. 
V.  18,  22,  **  the  valley  of  Rephaim'*  U  represented 
by  r)  KoiXhs  rwv  ririywv  iofetead  of  ^  KoiKat  rwv 
yiyayrwy,  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9,  13.  Several 
Chmtian  fathere  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Tardy 
was  the  mystic  name  of  **the  beaat"  indicated  in 
Rev.  xiii.  18. 

Tithe.  Numerous  instances  of  the  use  of  tithes 
aie  found  both  in  profiine  and  also  in  Biblical  his- 
tory, prior  to  or  independently  of  the  appointment 
of  the  Levitical  tithes  under  the  Law.  In  Biblical 
history  the  two  prominent  instances  are — 1.  Abram 
pi-esenting  the  tenth  of  all  his  property,  or  rather 
of  the  spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen. 
xiv.  20  ;  Heb.  vii.  2,  6).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision 
at  Luz,  devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God 
in  case  he  should  return  home  in  safety  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22).  The  fii-st  enactment  of  the  Law  in 
i-espect  of  tithe  is  the  decLoi-ation  that  the  tenth  of 
all  produce,  as  well  ns  of  Hocks  and  cattle,  belongs 
to  Jehovah,  and  must  be  offeied  to  Him.  2.  That 
the  tithe  was  to  be  paid  in  kind,  or,  if  i-edeemed, 
with  an  addition  of  one-fifth  to  its  value  (Lev. 
ixvii.  30-33).  This  tenth,  called  IWwnoth,  is 
ordered  to  be  assigned  to  the  Levites,  as  the  rewaixi 
of  their  service,  and  it  is  ordeied  further,  that  they 
ara  themselves  to  dedicate  to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of 
these  receipts,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28). 
This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  m  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  i.  e,  from  thirty-eight  to  forty 
years  later.     Commands  are  given  to  the  people, 

1.  to  bring  their  tithes,  together  with  their  votive 
and  other  offerings  and  Hrst-fruits  to  the  chosen 
oeutre  of  wonihip,  the  metropolis,  there  to  be  eaten 
in  festive  celebration  in  company  with  their  children, 
their  servants,  and  the  Levites  (Deut.  xii.  5-18). 

2.  Ail  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  tithed 
cvciy  year,  and  these  tithes  with  the  firstlings  of 
the  flock  and  hei-d  were  to  be  eaten  in  the  metro- 
polis.    3.  But  in  case  of  distance,  pei'mission  is 
given  to  convcil  the  produce  into  money,  which  is 
to  be  taken  to  the  appointed  place,  and  there  laid 
out  in  the  pui-chasc  of  food  for  a  festal  celebration, 
in  which  the  Levite  is,  by  special  command,  to  be 
inclu<led  (I^ut.  xiv.  22-27).     4.  Then  follows  the 
direction,   that  at  the  end  of  three  years  all  the 
tithe  of  that  year  is  to  be  gathered  and  laid  up 
**  within  the  gates,"  and  that  a  festival  is  to  be 
held,  in  which  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  together  with  the  Levite,  are  to  partake 
(t6.  vera.  28,  29).     5.  Lastly,  it  is  ordereil  that 
after  taking  the  tithe  in  each  third  year,  *'  which 
is  the  year  of  titliing,"  an  excul^xitory  declaration  is 
to  be  made  by  every  Israelite,  that  he  has  done  his 
best  to  fulfil  the  divine  command  (Deut.  xxvi.  12- 
14),     From  all  this  we  gather,  1.  That  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites.     2.  That  out 
of  this  the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  God, 
for  the  use  of  the  high-priest.     3.  That  a  tithe,  in 
all  pi-obability  a  teoond  tithe,  was  to  be  applied  to 
festival  purposes.     4.  That   in  every  thii-d  year, 
either  this  festival  tithe  or  a  Mt/rf  tenth  was  to  be 
eaten  in  comixmy  with  the  poor  and  the  Levites. 
The  question  aiises,  were  there  three  tithes  taken 
in  this  third  year ;  or  is  the  tliird  tithe  only  the 
second  under  a  different  description  ?     It  must  be 
AlJowed  that  the.  third  tithe  is  not  without  support. 
Josephus  distinctly  saya  iVial  otift-\.w\\)R.  "«%&  \g  \sfe 
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to  be  applied  to  feasts  in  the  roetropolis,  aod  tbta 
tenth  besides  these  was  every  third  year  to  be  gim 
to  the  poor  (comp.  Tob.  i.  7,  8).    Oatheotbt: 
hand,  Maimonides  says  the  third  and  sixth  ynn' 
second  tithe  was  shaied  between  the  poor  sad  tb* 
Levites,  i.  e.  that  there  was  no  third  tithe.  0: 
these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  three  sepink 
and   complete   tithings  seems  improbable.    It  s 
plain  that  under  the  kings  the  tithe-system  portwt 
of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the  obcervaaorr: 
the  Law  declined,  and  that  Hezduah,  amoTif;lri 
other  reforms,  took  effectual  means  to  n!vive  luvt 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  12,  19).     ^milar  measures  «« 
taken  afler  the  Captivity  by  Nehemiah  (Kch.  u 
44),  and  iu  both  these  cases  special  officen  ve! 
appointed  to  take  chai^  of  the  stores  and  tton> 
houses  for  the  purpose.     Yet,  notwithstanding  pc 
tial  evasion  or  omission,  the  system  itself  wai  £» 
tinned  to  a  late  period  in  Jewish  hb^tory  (Heb.  ^c. 
5-8 ;  Matth.  xxiii.  23 ;  Luke  xviiL  12). 

Ti'tus  Man'lioB.    [Maj^uus.] 

Ti'tlU.     Our  materials  for  the  biography  of  tits 
companion  of  St,  Paul  most  be  drawn  entirely  fr«i 
the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second  E]Hstle  to  tlu  C> 
riuthians,  the  Galatians,  and  to  Titus  himself,  ootD* 
bined  with  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.    He  i> 
not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all.     Taking  the  p^ 
sages  in  the  Epistles  in  the  chixmologio&l  <Hxier  ^ 
the  event*  referred  to,  we  turn  first  to  Gal  ii  1. 
3.     We  conceive  the  journey  mentioned  here  r^ 
be  identical  with  that  (recorded  in  Acts  xt.)  u 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from  Antiodi  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was  to  deo^ 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  cii'cumcisio&  to  tbt 
Gentiles.     Here  we  see  Titus  in  close  ■asocsfto 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch.    He  goes  witk 
them  to  Jerusalem.     His  circamcision  was  eitbtr 
not  insisted  on  at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded,  u> 
firmly  resisted.     He  is  very  emphatically  spoica 
of  as  a  Gentile,  by  which  is  most  probably  rami 
that  both  his  parents  were  Gentiles.     Titus  vou'i 
seem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  council,  to  have  hca 
specially  a  representative  of  the  church  of  the  co* 
circumcision.     It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  tbt, 
in  the  passage  cited  above,  Titus  is  so  mcatioBnl » 
appai-ently  to  imply  that  he  had  become  penoetliT 
known  to  the  Galatian  Chiistians.     After  kirai^ 
Gaktia  (Acts  xriii.  23),  and  spending  a  lo&g  tiau 
at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1-xx.  1),  the  Apostle  pr^ 
ceeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas.     Hen  h 
expected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  13),  who  kJ 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Coiinth.     in  this  ke?e 
he  was  disappointed,  but  in  Macedonia  Titus  joibai 
him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7,   13-15).     The  miscoa  to 
Corinth  had  reference  to  tlie  immoralities  zcbcke^ 
in  the   First  Epistle,  and   to    the  effect  of  ths: 
First  Epistle  on  the  offending  church.     We  ku^ 
furthei*  that  the  mission  was  so  far  socoeaiful  aoi 
satisfactory.     But  if  we  proceed  further,  we  di^• 
cern  another  part  of  the  miaaion  with  whkh  be 
was  entrusted.     This  had  refeience  to  the  oollediia. 
at  that  time  in  progress,  for  the  poor  diristiaiis  a 
Judaea  (viii.  6).    Thus  we  ore  prepared  for  wbit 
the  Apostle  now  proceeds  to  do  aher  his  cnooonf 
ing  conversations   with  Htua   rrgarding  the  Co- 
rinthian Chui-ch.    He  sends  him  h»tk  &>m  M«t- 
donia  to  Corinth,    in  company   with  two  c^ 
trustworthy  Christians,  bearing  the  Seoood  Ep^r 
and  with  an  earnest  requert  (viiL  6, 17}  tiiit  be 
^Qkwldsfee  to  the  completion  of  the  colleetieB  (viii.  (" ' 
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^€K^oi  were  (1  Cor.  xri.  11,  12)  that  took  the 
First  Epistle  to  Corinth.    Most  probably  they  were 
Titus  and  his  companion,  whoever  that  might  be, 
>vho  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the  second  letter 
(2  Cor.  xii.  18).     A  considerable  intei'val   now 
elapses  before  we  come  upon  the  next  notices  of  this 
disciple.    St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  is  concluded, 
and  his  last  trial  is  impending.     In  the  interval 
between  the  two,  he  and  Titus  wei'e  together  in 
Crete  (Tit,  i.  5).     We  see  Titus  remaining  in  the 
island  when  St.  Paul  lefl  it,  and  receiving  there  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  the  Apostle.  From  this  letter 
ire  gather  the  following  biographical  details : — In 
the  first  place  we  leain  that  he  was  originally  con- 
verted through  St.  PauPs  instrumentality  (i.  4). 
Next  we  learn  the  \'arious  particulars  of  the  re- 
sponsible duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete. 
He  is  to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  unfinished  (i.  5),  and  he  is  to  organise  the 
Church  throughout  the  islimd  by  appointing  pres- 
byters in  every  city.     Next  he  is  to  control  and 
bridle  (ver.  11)  the  restless  and  mischievous  Ju- 
daizers,  and  he  is  to  be  peremptory  in  so  doing 
(ver.  13).     lie  is  to  uige  the  duties  of  a  decorous 
and  Christian  life  upon  the  women  (ii.  3-5),  some 
of  whom  (ii.  3)  possibly  had  something  of  an  official 
chai-acter  (vers.  3,  4).    The  notices  which  j-emain 
are  more  strictly  personal.     Titus  is  to  look  for  the 
arrival  in  Crete  of  Artemas  and  Tychicus  (iii.  12), 
and  then  he  is  to  hasten  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Nico- 
polis,  where  the  Apostle  is  proposing  to  pass  the 
winter.     Zenas  and  A  polios  are  in  Crete,  or  ex- 
pected there;   for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on  their 
jouniey,  and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  need 
for  it  (iii.  13).     Whether  Titus  did  join  the  Apostle 
at   Xicopolis  we  cannot  tell.     But  we   naturally 
connect  the  mention  of  this  place  with  what  St. 
Paul  wrote  at  no  great  interval  of  time  afterwaixls, 
in  the  last  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (2  Tim.  iv.  10) ; 
for  Dalmatia  lay  to  the  noilh  of  Nicopolis,  at  no 
^-eat  distance  from    it.    From   the  form  of  the 
whole  sentence,  it  seems  probable  that  this  disciple 
had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  Rome  during  his  final 
imprisonment;   but  this  cannot  be  asserted  con- 
fideDtly.    The  traditional  connexion  of  Titus  with 
Crete  is  much  more  s^>ecific  and  constant,  though 
here  again  we  cannot  be  ceilain  of  the  facts.     He 
Is  said  to  have  been  permanent  bishop  in  the  island, 
and  to  have  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.     The 
modern  capital,  Candia,  ap])eai^  to  claim  the  honour 
of  being  his  burial-place.     In  the  fi-agment  by  the 
lawyer  Zenas,  Titus  is  called  Bishop  of  Gortyna. 
Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was  the  watchwoi'd  of  the 
Cretans  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Venetians. 
Titns,  Epistle  to.     There  aie  no  specialties  in 
this  Epistle  which  require  any  very  elaborate  treat- 
ment distinct  from  the  other  Pastoi'al  Letters  of 
St.  Paul.    If  those  two  were  not  genuine,  it  would 
be  difficult  confidently  to  maintain  the  genuineness 
of  this.     On   the  other  hand,   if  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  are  received  as  St.  Paul's,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  that 
to  Titus.     Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit  than 
the  quotations  in  Irenaeus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  allusions  in 
Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  and  Clemens  Romanus. 
Ab  to  internal  features,  we  may  notice,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  all  the  charac- 
teiistics  of  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles.    This  tends 
to  show  that  this  Letter  was  written  about  the 
same  time  and  under  similar  circumstances  with 
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the  other  two.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  this  Epistle 
has  marks  in  its  phiaseology  and  style  which  assi- 
milate it  to  the  geneial  body  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul.  As  to  any  difficulty  arising  from  supposed 
indications  of  advanced  hierarchical  arrangements,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  Epistle  vptfrfi^tpos 
and  irrlaKorros  aie  used  as  synonymous  (i.  5,  7), 
just  as  they  are  in  the  address  at  Miletus  about  the 
year  58  a.d.  (Acts  ix.  17,  28).  At  the  same  time 
this  Epistle  lias  features  of  its  own,  especially*  a 
ceilain  tone  of  abiniptness  and  seventy,  which  pro- 
bably arises  pai*tly  out  of  the  ciroumstances  of  the 
Cretan  population,  partly  out  of  the  character  of 
Titus  himself.  Concerning  the  contents  of  this 
Epistle,  something  has  already  been  said  in  the 
article  on  TiTUS.  No  very  exact  subdivision  is 
either  necessary  or  possible.  As  to  the  time  and 
place  and  other  ciroumstances  of  the  writing  of  this 
Epistle,  the  following  scheme  of  filling  up  St.  PauPs 
movements  afler  his  fii'st  imprisonment  will  satisfy 
all  the  conditions  of  the  case : — We  may  suppose 
him  (possibly  after  accomplishing  his  long-projected 
visit  to  Spain)  to  have  gone  to  Ephesus,  and  taken 
voyages  from  thence,  first  to  Macedonia  and  then 
to  Crete,  during  the  foimer  to  have  written  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  afler  returning  from 
the  latter  to  have  written  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
being  at  the  time  of  despatching  it  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Nicopolis,  to  which  place  he  went, 
taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on  the  way.  At  Nico- 
polis we  may  conceive  him  to  have  been  finally 
apprehended  and  taken  to  Rome,  whence  he  wrote 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

li'lite,  the.  The  designation  of  Joha,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xi.  45).  It 
occurs  nowhero  else,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the 
place  or  family  which  it  denotes. 

To'ah.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel 
and  Heman  (1  Chr.  vi.  34  [19]). 

Tob-«doxLl'jah.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Je- 
hoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah  to  teach  the 
Law  to  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

Tob,  the  Luid  of.  The  place  in  which  Jepbthah 
took  refuge  when  expelled  from  home  by  his  half- 
brother  (Judg.  xi.  3) ;  and  whei*e  he  remained,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  freebootei-s,  till  he  was  brought 
back  by  the  sheikhs  of  Gilead  (ver.  5).  The  nfu- 
rative  implies  that  the  land  of  Tob  was  not  fai' 
distant  from  Gilead ;  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  must  have  lain  out  towards 
the  eastern  deserts.  It  is  undoubtedly  mentioned 
again  in  2  Sam.  x«  6,  8,  as  Ishtob, ».  e.  Man  of  Tob, 
meaning,  according  to  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  the 
*'  men  of  Tob."  Ajfter  an  immense  intei-val  it  appears 
again,  in  the  Maccabaeau  history  (1  Mace.  v.  13) 
in  the  names  Tobie  and  Tubieni  (2  Mace.  xii.  17). 
No  identification  of  this  ancient  district  with  any 
modem  one  has  yet  been  attcnipted.  The  name 
Tell  Dobbe^  or,  as  it  is  given  by  the  latest  explorer 
of  those  regions,  Tell  Dibbe,  attached  to  a  ruined 
site  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lejah,  a  few  miles  N.W. 
of  Kendtoatf  and  also  that  of  ed  Dab,  some  twelve 
houra  east  of  the  mountain  el  KtJeib,  are  both  sug- 
gestive of  Tob. 

Tohi'alL.  1.  "  The  children  of  Tobiah"  were  a 
family  who  returned  with  2^rubbabel,  but  were 
unable  to  prove  their  connexion  with  Israel  (Ezr. 
ii.  60;  Neh.  vii.  62).— 2.  «*  Tobiah  the  slave,  Uic 
Ammonite,"  played  a  conspicuous  pail  in  the  ran- 
corous opposition  made  by  Sanballat  the  Moabite 
and  his  adherents  to  the  T^bvuVdxiv^  ^1  ^%\>\'»^^\q« 
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tJ-avel  witli  her  husband  in  order  to  appear  pei"son- 
ally  before  the  i^egisti-ar.     (i.)  But  it  must  be  i-e- 
mcmbei-ed  that  our  history  of  this  portion  of  tlie 
i-cign  of  Augustus  is  defective.     Tacitus  begins  his 
Annals  with  the  emperor's  death.     Suetonius  is 
gossiping,  inaccurate,  and  ill-arraoged.    Dion  Cassius 
leaves  a  gap  from  A.U.C.  748  to  756,  with  hai-dly 
any  incidents.     Joscphus  does  not  profess  to  give  a 
iiistory  of  the  empire.     It  might  easily  be  that  a 
general  census,  cii-c.  A.U.C.  749-750,  should  remain 
unrecorded  by  them.     There  is,  however,  some  evid- 
ence, more  or  less  circumstantial,  in  OMiBrmation 
of  St.  Luke's  statement.     (1.)  The  inference  drawn 
fi-om  the  silence  of  historians  may  be  legitinoately 
met  by  an  inference  drawn  from  the  silence  of  ob- 
jectors.    It  never  occurred  to  Celsus,  or  I.ucian,  or 
Voi-phyiy,  questioning  all  that  they  could  in  the 
Gospel  history,  to  question  this.     (2.)  A  remark* 
able  pa&snge  in  Suidiis  mentions  a  census,  agi-eeing, 
in  some  respects,  with  that  of  2St.  Luke.     (3.)  Ter- 
tuUian  ap})eals  to  the  returns  of  the  census  for 
Syria  under  Sentius  Satumhius  as  accessible  to  all 
who  cai-ed  to  search  them,  and  proving  the  birth  of 
Jesus  in  the  city  of  David.     (4.)  Greswell  has 
pointed  to  some  circumstances  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus  in  the  last  year  of  Herod's  life,  which  imply 
some  special  action  of  the  Roman  government  in 
Syria,  the  nature  of  which  the  historian  carelessly 
or  delibemtely  suppresses,     (ii.)  The  second  ol>- 
jection  admits  of  as  satisfactoiy  an  answer.     The 
statistical  document  already   i-efened   to  included 
subject-kingdoms  and  allies,  no  less  than  the  pro- 
vinces.    If  Augustus  had  any  desire  to  know  the 
resources  of  Judaea,  the  position  of  Ueixxl  made 
him  neither  willing  nor  able  to  resist,     (iii.)   We 
need  not  wonder  that  the  measure  should  have  been 
caiTied  into  effect  without  any  popular  outbreak.     It 
was  a  return  of  the  population  only,  not  a  valuation 
of  property ;  there  was  no  immediate  taxation  as 
the  coiisei^uence,      (iv.)  The  alleged  inconsistency 
of  what  St.  Luke  narrates  is  precisely  what  might 
bo  expected  under  the  known  circumsUuices  of  the 
c:ise.     The  census,  though  Konian  in  origin,  was 
cifected  by  Jewish  instrumentality,  and  in  harmony 
therefore  with  Jewish  customs,     (v.)  The  last  ob- 
jection as  to  the  presence  of  the  Vii^in,  where  nei- 
tiier  Jewish  nor  Roman  practice  would  have  re- 
quii-ed  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  frivolous  and  vexatious 
of  ail.     If  Mary   were  herself  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David,  there  may  have  been  speci.il  rea- 
sons for  her  appearance  at  Bethlehem.     In  any  case 
the  Scripture  naiiiitive  is  consistent  with  itself. 

Te'bah.  Eldest  of  the  sons  of  Nahor,  by  his  con- 
cubine Keiimah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Tebali'ah.     Third  son  of  Hosah  of  the  childi-en 
of  Mornri  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 
Teb'eth.    [Month.] 

Tehin'nah.   Ilie  fit  her  or  founder  of  Ii'-Nahnsh, 
thofifv  ••fNahash,audsonofEshton(l  Chr.  iv.  12). 
Teil-tree.     [Oak.] 

Teko'a  and  Teko'ah,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
J«:dah  (2  Chr.  xi.  6),  on  the  range  of  hills  which 
rise  near  Hebron,  and  stretch  eastward  towju*ds  the 
IX'aJ  Sea.  Jerome  says  that  Tekoa  was  six  Roman 
miles  fiom  Bethlehem,  and  that  as  he  wrote  he  had 
that  village  daily  befoi-e  his  eyes.  In  his  OiJomos- 
ticon  he  represents  Tekoa  as  nine  miles  only  from 
Jerusalem  ;  but  elsewhei-e  he  agrees  with  Kusebius 
in  making  the  distance  twelve  miles.  It  is  not 
enumerated  in  the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  towns  in 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  but  is  insetted  in  that  ])assage 


of  the  Septuagint.     The  **wise  woman"  wboo 
Joab  employed  to  effect  a  reconciliatioa  between 
David  and  Absalom  was  obtained  from  this  plsoe 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  2).     Here  also,  Ira,  the  son  of  lkk«ili, 
one  of  David's  thii-ty,  **  the  mighty  men,"  was  bora, 
and  was  called  on  that  account  *«tke  Tduite" 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  26).    It  was  one  of  the  places  wtucb 
Rehoboani  foilified,  at  the  b^'nning  of  his  reign,  u 
a  defence  i^nst  inyasion  from  the  sonth  (2  Ckr. 
zi.  6).     Some  of  the  people  from  Tekoa  took  pnt 
in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  man 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  ui.  5,  27).     In  Jer.  vL 
1,  the  prophet  exclaims,  **Blow  the  tmmpet  ii 
Tekoa  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-HaooeraB." 
But  Tekoa  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  birtbpliK 
of  the  prophet  Amos  (Amos  vii.  14).    Tekoa  ii 
known  still  as  Tek&'a,  and,  though  it  lies  lomewkit 
aside  from  the  oi-dinaiy  route,  has  been  visited  lad 
described  by  several  recent  travel  iers.     Its  dirfnn 
from  Beit  Lahm  agrees  precisely  with  that  SMgacd 
by  the  early  writers  as  the  distance  between  Tekot 
and   Bethlehem.     It  is  within   «ght  also  of  tbe 
'*  Frank  Mountain,"  beyond  question  the  hanom 
Herodium,  or  site  of  Herod's  Cattle,  which  Josepbn 
i-epresents  as  near  the  ancient  Tekoa.     It  lies  oa  a 
elevated  hill,  which  spreads  itself  out  into  an  mt- 
gular  plain   of  moderate  extent.     Various  ruBf 
exist  at  Tekoa,  such  as  the  walls  of  houses,  cirterv, 
broken  columns,  and  heaps  of  building-stooai.  Sam 
of  these  stones  hare  the  soK^lIed  '*  berellcd"  edges 
which  are  supposed  to  show  a  Hebrew  or^in.  Kw 
TeM'a,  among  the  same  mountains,  on  the  lirak 
of  a  frightful  precipice,  are  the  ruina  of  KkSreitkk, 
IK>ssibly  a  con  uption  of  Kerioth  (Joah.  zr.  25),  and 
in  that  case  puhaps  the  birthplace  of  Judas  ike 
traitor,  who  was  theuoe  called  Iscariot,  ue,  **  na 
of  Kerioth."     High  up  from  the  bottom  of  tk 
ravine  is  an  opening  in  the  &ce  of  the  rocks  whUA 
leads    into   an  immense   subterranean    labyiintk. 
which  many  suppose  may  have  been  the  Cave  of 
Adullam.     One  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  Cluis* 
tian  times  seems  to  have  borne  Uie  name  of  Tdua. 
Teko'a.     A  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5),  as  the  son  of  Ashor. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  town  of  Tdkoa  is  neast. 
Tekolta,  the.     Ira  ben-lkkesh,  one  of  Dsvid't 
warriora,  is  thus  designated   (2  Sam.   xxiii.  26; 
1  Chr.  xi.  28,    xxvii.  9).     The  oommon  peofik 
among  THE  Tekoites  displayed  gi-eat  activity  in 
the  repairs  of  the  wall  of  Jeiiisalem  under  K<^ 
miah  (Neh.  iii.  5,  27). 

Tel-allib  was  probably  a  city  of  Chaldaea  m 
Babylonia,  not  of  Upper  Mesopotxunia,  as  genenlli 
imagined  (Ez.  iii.  15).  The  whole  scene  ot*  Ezebet'i 
preaching  and  visions  seems  to  have  be^a  ChaMae: 
Proper ;  and  the  river  Chebar,  as  already  observed 
was  not  the  Khabonr,  but  a  Iniuich  of  the  Eu 
phmtes. 

Ta'lah.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  and  aiic«>>t0 
of  Joshua  (I  Chr.  vii.  25). 

Tel'aim.  The  place  at  which  Saul  collected  so 
numbered  hi?  forces  belbra  his  attack  on  An»le^ 
(1  Sam.  XV.  4,  only).  It  may  l*e  identical  whi 
Telem.  On  the  other  hand  the  reading  of  tb 
LXX.  in  1  Sam.  xv.  4 — viz.  Gilgal,  is  remarkable 
and  is  almost  sunicient  to  induce  the  belief  tliat  ii 
this  case  the  LXX.  and  Joseph  us  have  proerved  tb 
right  name,  and  that  instead  of  Telnim  we  shouU 
with  them,  read  Gil  gal.  The  T.irgum  renders  t 
**  Iambs  of  the  Passover,"  according  to  a  curioc" 
fancy,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Jewish  bool> 
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that  the  army  met  at  the  Passovei*,  and  that  tlie 
oensuK  was  taken  by  counting  the  lambs. 

Tdai'mr  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  xix.  12,  and  in 
Is.  xxxvii.  12  as  a  city  inhabited  by  **  the  childran 
of  Eden/'  which  had  been  conquered,  and  was  held 
In  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the  Assyrians.  In 
both  it  is  connected  with  Gozan  (Gauxanitis),  Haran 
(CWrhae,  now  Harran),  and  Rezeph  (tlie  Razappa 
o£  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions),  all  of  whidi  belong  to 
the  hill  countiy  above  the  Upper  Mesopotamian 
plain.  Telasiar,  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  known  as 
the  Bern  Eden,  most  have  be«i  in  Western  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harran  and  Orfa. 

Tel'eBV  One  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  zr.  24).  It  occurs  between  Ziph 
and  BealoUi :  bat  has  not  been  identified.  The  name 
DkuUdtn  is  found  in  Van  de  Yelde's  nuip,  attached 
to  a  district  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Kubbet 
sl'Baul,  south  of  el  Milh  and  Ar*arah — a  position 
▼ery  suitable. 

Tel'em.  A  porter  or  doorkeeper  of  the  Temple 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  24).  He  is  probably 
the  same  as  Talmon  in  Neh.  xii.  25. 

TM^Har'ia,  or  Tel-Har'atha,  one  of  the  Baby- 
lonian towns,  or  villages,  mentiimed  in  Ezr.  ii.  59 ; 
Keb.  vii.  61.  It  was  probably  in  the  low  country 
near  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tel-Melah  and 
Cherub ;  but  we  cannot  identify  it  with  any  known 
aite. 

Tel-llalall  is  joined  with  Tel  Harsa  and  Cherub 
in  the  two  passages  already  cited  under  Tel-Harsa. 
It  is  perhaps  the  Thelme  of  Ptolemy  (v.  20). 

Te ma.  The  ninth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  30);  whence  the  tribe  called  afUr  him, 
mentioned  in  Job  vi.  19 ;  Jer.  xxv.  23,  and  also  the 
land  occupied  by  this  tribe  (Is.  xxi.  13,  14).  The 
name  is  identified  satis&ctorily  with  Teyma,  a  small 
town  im  the  confines  of  Sjria,  between  it  and  Wadi-1- 
Koii,  on  the  road  of  the  Damascus  pilgrim-caravan. 
It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doomat>el-Jendel, 
whidi  agrees  etymologically  and  by  tradition  with 
the  Ishmaelite  Dumau,  and  the  country  of  Keydar, 
or  Keoab. 

Te'man.  1.  A  son  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau  by 
Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11, 15, 42  ;  1  Chr.  i.  36, 53).— 
S.  A  country,  and  probably  a  city,  named  after  the 
Edomite  phylarch,  or  from  which  the  phylarch  took 
bis  name.  The  Hebrew  signifies  **  south,"  &c.  (see 
Job  ix.  9  ;  Is.  xliii.  6) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
land  of  Teman  was  a  southern  portion  of  the  land 
of  Edom,  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  that  of  the  sons  of 
the  East,  the  Beni-kedem.  Teman  is  mentioned  in 
five  places  by  the  Prophets,  in  four  of  which  it  is 
connected  with  Edom,  and  in  two  with  Dedan  (Jer. 
2lix.  7,  8;  Ez.  xxv.  13).  In  common  with  most 
Edomite  names,  Teman  appears  to  have  been  lost. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  Teman  as  a  town  in 
their  day  distant  15  miles  from  Petra,  and  a  Ro- 
man post.  The  identification  of  the  existing  Maan 
with  this  Teman  may  be  geographically  correct,  but 
it  cannot  rest  on  etymological  grounds.  The  gen- 
tilic  noun  of  Teman  is  Umdni  (Job  H.  11,  xxii.  1), 
and  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  one  of  the  wise  men 
of  ildom.  The  gen.  n.  occurs  also  in  Gen.  xxxvi. 
34,  where  the  land  of  Temani  is  mentioned. 

Te'mani    [Temak.] 

Tte'manite.    [Teman.] 

Te'meai.  Son  of  Ashur,  the  fiither  of  Tekoo,  by 
his  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Temple.  There  is  perhaps  no  building  of  the 
ancient  world  which  has  excited  so  much  attention 
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since  the  time  of  its  destruction  as  the  Temple 
which  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  successor 
as  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Its  spoiU  were  considered 
worthy  of  forming  the  principal  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Roman  triumphal  arches, 
and  Justmian's  highest  architectural  ambition  wa:^ 
that  he  might  surpass  it.  Throughout  the  middle 
ages  it  influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  the  forms 
of  Christian  churches,  and  its  peculiarities  were  the 
watchwords  and  ral lying-points  of  all  associations 
of  builders.  When  the  Fi-ench  expedition  to  Egy])t, 
in  the  first  yeai-s  of  this  ceotury,  had  made  tiic 
world  familiar  with  the  wonderful  architectui-ai 
remains  of  that  country,  every  one  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Solomon's  Temple  must  have  been 
designed  after  an  Egyptian  model.  The  Assyrian 
discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard  have  within  the 
last  twenty  years  given  an  entirely  new  direction 
to  the  researches  of  the  restorers.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  A»yrian  temple  has  yet  been  exhumed 
of  a  nature  to  thraw  much  light  on  this  subject, 
and  we  are  still  forced  to  have  lecourse  to  the  later 
buildings  at  Persepolis,  or  to  genei'al  deductions  fi-om 
tlie  style  of  the  nearly  contemporary  secular  build- 
ings at  Nineveh  and  elsewhere,  for  such  illustrations 
as  are  available.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to 
investigate  the  arrangements  of  the  Temple,  it  is 
indispensable  first  carefully  to  determine  those  of 
the  Tabernacle  which  Moses  caused  to  be  erected  in 
the  Desert  of  Sinai  immediately  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  I^w  from  that  mountain. 

Tabernacle. — The  written  authorities  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Tabernacle  are,  first,  the  detailed 
account  to  be  found  in  the  26th  chapter  of  Exodus, 
and  repeated  in  the  36th,  verses  8  to  38,  without 
any  variation  beyond  the  slightest  possible  abridge- 
ment. Secondly,  the  account  given  of  the  building 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  6),  which  is  so  nearly  a  repe- 
tition of  the  account  found  in  the  Bible  that  we 
may  feel  assured  that  he  had  no  i^ly  impoiiaut 
authority  before  him  except  the  one  which  is  equally 
accessible  to  us.  The  additional  indications  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud  and  in  Philo  are  so  few  and 
indistinct,  that  they  piactically  add  nothing  to  our 
knowledge.  Older  Enclosure. — ^The  court  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  canvas  screens.  Those 
of  the  Tabei-nacle  were  5  cubits  in  height,  and  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  bra^s  5  cubits  apart,  to  which 
the  cui-tains  were  attached  by  hooks  and  fillets  of 
silver  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  &c.).  This  enclosure  was  only 
broken  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  entrance,  which 
was  20  cubits  wide,  and  closed  by  curtains  of  fine 
twined  linen  wrought  with  needlework,  and  of  the 
most  gorgeous  colours.  The  space  enclosed  within 
these  screens  was  a  double  square,  50  cubits,  or 
75  feet  north  and  south,  and  100  cubits  or  150  ft. 
east  and  west.  In  the  outer  or  eastern  half  was 
placed  the  altar  of  bumt-ofierings,  described  in  Ex. 
xxvii.  1-8,  and  between  it  and  the  Tabernacle  thi* 
laver,  at  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and 
feet  on  entering  the  Temple.  In  the  square  towards 
the  west  was  situated  the  Temple  or  Tabei-nacle 
itself.  The  dimensions  in  plan  of  this  structure 
are  easily  ascertained.  Josephus  states  them  an 
30  cubits  long  by  10  broad,  or  45  feet  by  15,  and 
the  Bible  is  scarcely  less  distinct,  as  it  says  that 
the  north  and  south  walls  were  each  composed  of 
twenty  upright  boards  (Ex.  xxvi.  15,  &c.),  eacli 
board  one  cubit  and  a  half  in  width,  and  at  the 
west  end  there  were  six  boards  equal  to  9  cubits, 
which,  with  the  angle  boards  or  posts,  made  up  the 
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10  cubits  of  JoMphus.  Fjirh  of  Ihne  boonla  viu 
fumish«l  with  two  l«nOD>  nt  iu  lower  eitremitf, 
viiieh  flLta]  into  allTcr  aocliftE  plnc«d  on  the 
groiirni.  At  the  top  »l  ItMt  they  were  jointed 
nnd  litteaei  tocher  by  hai>  of  tbittim  or  icacift 
wood  run  through  rin^  of  gold  (Ei.  iivi. 


Itolli  mithoiitles  ngree  tlint  there  wpit  five  bara 
lor  Mch  i.ide,  but  i  little  ditfii 
th.^  Bible  dexiibinf:  (ver.  28)  a  middle  Ur  which 
nnched  from  end  to  end.  Aa  vre  ehnll  pr«ent]; 
Hv,  tliis  bar  wni  probabif  apfdied  to  ■  tMally  dil- 
frreiit  purpoje,  nnil  we  may  therefore  oisume  for 
the  present  that  Josephui'  de»cription  of  the  mode 


iVont  outwards,  into  which  wen  inserted  ban  gill 
with  gold,  eneh  of  them  5  cubits  long,  and  these 
bound  together  the  boai-di;  Ihe  head  of  one  bar 
running;  into  another  alter  the  maoner  of  one  tenon 
Inserted  into  another.  But  for  the  wall  behind 
there  was  only  one  bar  that  went  through  all  the 
bnnrds,  into  which  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bars  on 
both  ^i^^es  WAS  inwrtoJ,"  So  6r,  therelbre,  eveiy- 
ttiinj;  seems  certnin  nnd  eiuilj  understood.  The 
Talienindu  was  an   oblong  I'cctangular  structure, 


end,  and  divided  Intenudljt  into  two  aportoMt^ 
'J'he  Holy  of  Holici,  into  which  no  one  nilend— iio; 
even  the  High-priett,  except  on  very  eitnoniiiiuT 
iiccadoni — wiu  ■  cube,  10  cubiti  iiquan  in  plu.ml 
10  cubita  high  to  the  lop  of  the  wall.  In  this  ■> 
placed  the  Mercr-eeat,  tumonnled  bj  the  cfaenibim. 
and  on  it  wt>  placed  the  Ark  cootainiDg  the  tiUs 
of  the  Law.  In  front  of  tbcae  wn  aa  oats  choB- 
ber,  called  the  Holy  Place— 20  cubiU  kog  by  If 
bioad,  and  10  bi^.  appropruted  to  thi  oa  <(lt> 
prJHta.  In  it  wen  pUced  the  goldMi  fdlalitt 
on  one  side,  the  table  of  (Iww-linad  <f|ioa)li,  mi 
betweoi  than  in  t]»  ooiti*  the  altar  gf  kMK 
The  roof  of  tlw  Tabernacle  waa  finiMd  W  !> ' 
nilher  4,  lets  of  cortaina,  the  iliMiiiiaiia*  <■!««< 
which  are  givtB  with  grat  mlnuts^  both  k  lb 
Bible  and  hj  Jooephna.  The  baamott  (Be  xat 
•   Ac.),  of  fine  twined  lir " ^- 


cherubim  of"  cunning  wotf 
Kwn  together  ao  aa  to  form 
'JO  nibiti  bj  2S,  and  then  I 
tc^ether,  when  lued,  b]r  fifty  gold  Cudilea  crcb 
Abore  these  were  placed  curtalna  of  goati'  W, 
enrh  4  cubita  wide  by  30  euUta  long,  bnt  dera  a 
number;  thoK  wei«  *Lio  aewn  together,  si  fata 
one  cniinin,  and  lire  into  the  other,  and,  when  nsl. 
were  likewiae  joined  together  by  fifty  gold  bocUo. 
Over  these  again  was  thrown  a  curtain  of  nm' 
skins  with  the  wool  on,  dyed  red,  and  a  ftorti 
covering  is  also  specified  at  being  of  bad^n^  itiai. 
HI  named  in  the  A.  V.,  but  whidi  probaUt  n^ 
coDsiated  of  s»l-«kin>.  His  did  not  of  cmine  ntv 
the  tama*  skins,  bnt  most  probably  was  only  asri 
as  a  coping  or  ridge  piece  to  protect  the  jiuHtve  ar 
the  two  curtains  of  rams*  akina  which  wen  laid  cv 
each  elope  of  the  roof,  nnd  proLsbly  only  laced  to- 
gether nt  the  top.  Tlie  queation  which  hu  hhlwtii 
proved  a  stumblingblock  la  restoren  ia,  to  kon 
huw  these  curtains  were  applied  aa  a  covering  ti 
the  Tnbemncle.  The  Mlution  of  the  ditficolly  ^ 
penn  singubuly  obvious.  It  ia  aimplr,  that  tie 
had  a  ridge,  u  nil  tents  have  had  tnnn  tbedin 
'  ws  down  to  the  preaent  day ;  and  we  bin 
eiy  little  difficulty  in  predicating  thai  ut 
formed  by  the  two  sdei  of  tb«  roof  ai  u* 
[vas  B  right  angle- 


of  Mr 


angle  for 


uch  a 


nof.  and  oi 


be  adopted  in  ao  rn^ular  a  botli- 
iiig,  but  because  its  adoption  reduce*  to  harmony 
the  only  abnormal  measurement  in  the  whole  bell- 
ing.    It  is  noir  ensy  to  eiphiin  all  tiie  oihrr  diiri- 
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bich  h«T«  rnel  pitrioii*  Tatore 
r  of  Holie*  «*>  diTided  from  th?  Holf  PUce 
m  <)(f(yar  pillan  aupporting  curtains  which 
B  allomd  Id  puM.  But.  111111^  b>  UJ, 
Innce  thfra  were  five  pillan  in  a  limilor 
'Saw,  no  one  wonld  put  ft  piJIsr  in  the 
r  an  entrance  withoot  n  motive ;  but  the 
a  ridge  b  aaetinied  it  beoomn  indispm- 
t  may  J«  awumed  that  nil  the  fire  pillars 
■ccd  within  the  limiti  of  the  10  cubits  of 
llh  of  the  Tnbmiiicle,  ™.  toe  in  the  centre. 
■ite  the  two  ends  of  the  walk  and  the 
a  between  them ;  bat  the  prababilitiea  Bi-e 
dr  gnnter  that  thoM  two  latt  w«ie  bevand 
Oa  angles  of  the  tent,  that  it  is  hajdlj 
liile  contideriDg  the  lint  hypothrtis.  By 
here  adopted  the  pillan  in  frout  would, 
ythlng  else,  be  spaced  exactly  5  cubit*  apnrt. 

t  diTided  into  three  patti,  thongh  be  speci- 
two — the  Adytum  and  tlie  Pronaos.  The 
a  of  course  the  porch,  5  cithits  deep,  v 

tavB  the  width  of  the  house.  Thiidly. 
fag  oT  the  western  end,  the  Bible  olway 

]Unnl,  as  if  then  were  two  tide)  then 
"u,  of  eonne,  at  iaut  one  pillar  in  th 
yond  the  wall. — then  may  have  been  Rre. 
.t  there  practically  were  two  sides  there. 
,  We  now  understaud  why  there  ar 
JD  the  under  curtains  ssd  11  in  the  u 
wt  they  might  break  jmnt — in  oiher  w 
team  of  the  one,  and  espeeially  the 
>f  the  two  divisions,  might  be  orei 
r  the  lower  cartain,  so  as  to  preveni 
Anting  through  the  joints.  It  mny  also 
ked  that,  a*  the  two  cntnts  which  were  in  i 

the  west  hung  at  an  angle,  the  depth  of  j 
inld  be  practically  about  the  same  at  on  '  ■ 

\arfs  Teuflg. — It  was  Darid  who  llrsi 
to  replace  the  Tabemscle  by  b  more  per- 

by  the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  5,  iic.), 
Igh  he  collected  materials  and  made  nr- 
ita,  the  eiecutioD  of  the  task  was  left  for  j 
olomou.     He,  with  the  aaistance  of  Himm  ! 


king  of  Tyre,  commenced  this  gnat  DDdeilaking  in 
the  tbuTtb  year  of  hia  nlgn,  and  completed  it  in 
•even  yeara,  about  IOCS  B.C.  according  to  the  re- 
ceived chroDology.  On  comparing  the  Temple,  ni 
described  in  1  Kings  vi.  and  3  Chronicln  ii.  and  by 
Josephus  »ii,  3,  with  the  Tabernacle,  as  jnst  ei- 
plained,  the  tint  thing  that  ttnkei  us  is  that  all  the 
an-nngemenlit  were  identical,  and  the  dimensions  of 
every  pnrt  enctly  double  those  of  the  preceding 


H    ■      m 


hus  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  IheTaber- 
cube,    10  cubits  each  way;    in  the 
rns    20  cubits.     The   Holy  Hoc*  or 
ride  by  20  long  and  10 
In  the  Temple  all  then 
able.     The  porch  in  the 
leep.  in  the  Temple  10: 
bdDg  the  width  of  the 
The  chambere  round  the  House  and  the 


Tempt* 

high  In  the  Tnbei 

Tabeinacle  was  5 
width 
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Tnbtniiicle  wtre  em  b  5  cubits  wiJe  on  the  ei-ouivI-  ' 
floor,  the  diircjeiice  beiug  that  in  IheTsmple  the 
two  mill  tskni  logelher  mnde  up  n  thickueu  nf 
5  cubiU,  thui  nuikiii;  10  cubiti  Tor  Oi»  cJiombtn. 
Taking  all  these  pni-t"  together,  the  giound-pUn  nl" 
Ihe  Temple  mamired  80  cubit,  by  40 ;  that  oftJi.. 
Tnbenwcle  was  40  bf  20 ;  aod  nhat  is  mere  ctrikir^r 
than  *vtn  tlib>.  ii  thnt  though  (be  walli  were  1 1 1^ 
cubits  high  in  the  one  nod  SO  cubiu  in  the  othti . 
the  whole  hei^t  of  the  Tnbeiiucle  wu  IS,  that 
ul'  the  Temple  30  cubiU;  the  one  roof  riling  " 
ihe  otiier  10  cubiti  ibore  the  height  of  the  iDler 
walls.  So  far  ni  tlie  dimeusiDiis  aboTc  quoted 
concerned,  erprf  thing  it  ns  deu 
■Df  tliiug  that  can  be  predioited 
which  DO  remains  eiitt ;  but  beyond  thii  theie  iie 
certain  minor  problems  by  no  meuu  u  easy  to 
tuoItc,  but  foi-tanntely  tbey  are  of  mudi  lea  ini- 
portmice.  The  fint  ■•  Uie  Ifcigit.—TiM  ^na  in 
1  K.  vi,  2 — of  30  cubits — is  «  reasonable  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  other  dimensiona,  that  the  matUr 
ini«ht  be  idiDwed  to  rest  there  were  it  not  for  tlic 
nsseniiKi  (2  Chr.  iii.  4)  tl^t  Ihe  height.  thou;;li 
iippnrently  only  of  the  poich,  was  120  cubits=l>^<! 
fret.  Both  Josephni  and  the  Talmud  pFrosfutly 
iisiart  Uiat  there  was  a  lupetstructure  on  tlit 
Temple  equal  in  height  to  the  lower  fnrt,  and  tlii> 
tetai  height  they,  in  aixoi-dsDce  with  tlie  Book  nf 
Chronicles,  (sll  120  cubits  or  IBO  feet.  In  looki:;;: 
thiough  the  monuments  of  antiquity  tor  BDinethi:]!: 
to  iiUgse«t  what  this  miglit  be,  the  only  thing  Hi  ii 
occurs  is  the  piatfoi'm  or  Tatar  that  e>isl«l  on  tii. 
rools  of  the  Palace  Temples  at  Peraepolia.  Joel- 
and  Boaz. — Then  aie  no  features  connected  whi 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  nhich  have  given  rise  to  n 
much  controremy.  or  been  so  ditEcult  to  eiplaiii 
ai  the  fuim  of  the  two  t«lhiis  of  brass  which  wen 
set  up  in  the  porch  of  the  house.  It  has  eren  beti 
Bupiwsed  that  they  wen  not  pillars  in  the  oidinaiy 
fieiise  of  Ihe  teim,  but  obelisks;  for  this,  howevei-, 
thei-e  does  not  apjienr  to  b«  anv  authority.  Jc- 
cording  to  1  K.  vii.  15  el  leq.,  the  pillui  were  It 
cubits  high  and  12  in  cii-cumtei-ence,  with  capital) 
Ave  cubits  in  height.  Above  thii  was  (ver.  19. 
"  '    '•!  clmpiter  of  "' 
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complete  the  order.  As  these  nionbera  makt  «Qt 
27  cubits.  lesTii^  i  cubits  or  4}  feet  for  the  Ui-p 
of  tlie  roof,  the  whole  design  seems  nounablt  aui 
prpper.  If  this  coojectun  is  correct,  we  hsrf  i^ 
gival  difficulty  in  aaggntiag  that  the  tily-votk 
must  have  twen  something  like  the  PmepiJiUB 
cornice,  whidi  it  probably  unnr  io  style  to  liol 
of  the  buildings  at  JentaalcDi  than  anything  tbe  tr 
\  know  of.  Internat  fii^ipcvfs.— The  «ittaM  of 
I  these  two  pillars  in  the  porch  SDggesta  an  iatjuirj 
^  .  .  which  haa  hitherto  been  oitirely  orerlocked:  Wei* 
certain  ^Li   there  any  pillars  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple  F    ll 


from  the  » 


iDtnidaced  at  all,  there  must  lave  bn 
four  io  the  naduur  and  toi  in  the  hall,  mt 
neceaaarily  equally  tptteed,  ia  a  tiaurvne  dinctna, 
but  proliihly  standing  6  cntHta  fixwn  the  wiSt, 
leaving  a  craire  aUe  of  8  cabita.  Tbeqnatiia, 
in  fact,  is  very  much  the  same  that  met  d  i*  di>- 
cuasitig  the  couitniction  of  the  lUmnaele.  "St 
inleinal  inpporla  to  the  iwfi  of  slher  of  Ihs 
buildisgi  are  mentioned  anywhere.  But  tlie  did- 
culties  of  oDoitruction  without  them  would  Ion 
been  so  enormous,  and  their  introductioa  so  uubl 
and  so  entirely  uaobiecticHiable,  that  ve  can  hsidlj 
nndentaad  their  Dot  beii^  employed.  Ckmiei, 
— The  only  other  leature  which  rnnaios  to  ht  ■■ 
ticed  is  the  application  of  three  tiers  of  snail  chia- 
ben  to  the  walls  of  the  Temple  eitemally  «  til 
sides,  einpt  that  of  the  enlnnce.  Though  nt  b- 
pready  so  stated,  thoe  were  a  sort  of  DMOnbR. 
appjvpriated  to  the  residence  of  the  prions  wis 
wen  either  permanently  or  in  tnin  devoted  to  tli 
serrice  of  the  Temple.  The  lowest  atory  wis  ulr 
5  cubit*  in  width,  the  nest  6,  and  the  upftr  i'. 
allowing  an  ofEtet  of  1  cubit  on  the  tide  of  tk 
Temple,  or  of  9  inchet  oa  each  tide,  on  whth  I)r 
flooring  joists  rented,  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  silb 
of  the  'I'emple.  It  is,  again,  only  at  PerHpolii  liut 
we  find  anything  at  all  anaJo^ua  to  thia;  id  thr 
Palace  of  l^iiui  we  lind  a  similar  range  on  albe 
hand.  (Mer  Court.— The  enclosunt  of  the  T«ii|J> 
consisted, according  to  the  Bible(l  K'.vl.36.oi> 
low  wall  of  thi-ee  courses  of  biodo  and  s  run  of 
cedar  beams,  both  probablv  highly  omametit«.).  M 
it  is  more  than  piobable  that  Ihe  some  diijilicitu 
ofdimeoiioiu  took  place  in  thii  as  io  all  Hk  »Dk 
featum  of  the  Tabernacle,  we  may  lafdv  uaiuni 
that  it  was  10  cubiU,  or  15  feet,' in  hei'gl>'.  >e^ 
nimoit  certainlv  100  cubits  north  and  soulfa.  mi 
:;0U  east  and  west.  There  b  no  mention  iu  tl> 
Bible  of  any  portiooa  or  gateways  or  any  iu..iii- 
tecturat  ornaments  of  this  enclosure. 

TEMrLt  or  ZERGUUABtL.—We  have  Tny  ri 

particulars  regaiduig  the  Temple  whidi  tlie  Jr>, 

ected  alVr  their  return  fiDm  tlw  Captiv.lv  ,i.^:. 

Hi  B.C.),  and  no  description  that  would  eua'bic  i , 

renliie  its  appearance.     15ut  theie  Ire  somt  i,- 

EiitioBS  given  in  the  Bible  and  eliewheie  wli..-, 

e  eitiimcly  interesting  as  iffordiuj;  points  of  ii™- 

irijon  between  it  and  the  Temples  which  prec-;.-! 

or  were  erected  niter  iL     The  fint  and  dheI  im- 

eotic  are  tliose  given  in  the  Book  of  Ein  (vi. ;; . 

lien  quoting  t)ie  decree  of  Cyrus,  wherein  n    - 

id,  "  Let  Uie  house  !>■  builded,   the  place  oli-  '■ 

they  olTered  sacriBees,  and  let  the  foun Jatiuns  ibc.-n  r 

■le  strongly  laid  ;    the    height   tliereuf  three-.-  •' 

ubiti,  and  the  breoilth  thereof  thtrescore  mbit, 

imber."     Josephus  quotes  Ihii  pasiige  .ilmost  iii--- 


I  U  infer.    The 


of  ixilomon't  Tniiple,  but 


bnt  in  doing  » 
Hte  0«  wovd  h 
l«d  the  MDH 


i-eleft 
■t  of  uenminjE  thnt  the 
and  the  cfaumben  all  nniDd  were  SO  cublti 
dtb,  iocluding  the  thickoni  of  the  v&lli,  in- 
of  10  cubiU.  u  in  the  eortier  building.  Thii 
tion  in  the  widih  of  the  Pleiomntn  made  the 
le  100  cubit)  in  length  b;  60  in  bresdlh,  wilh 
^t,it  ii  raid,  of  60cubiti,  including;  the  upper 
or  TbIht,  though  we  caanot  help  luspectmg 
Jil*  liut  dimension  i>  umewhat  in  eicete  of  the 
,  The  only  other  deKiiplion  of  lhi«  Temple 
uDd  in  HecHtHeui  the  Abdeiite,  who  viole 
J  after  the  death  of  Aleundei'  (he  Grest.  A> 
i  bj  Joaephuf ,  he  Mfi,  that  "  In  Jerusdem 
ill  the  middle  of  (he  citr  ii  a  tlone  walled 
lan  about  500  feet  iu  length,  and  IDC  ciibita 
dth,  with  double  giitea,"  in  which  he  describes 
'emple  u  being  nluated.  Heeataeua  alio  men- 
that  the  altar  wag  W  cubitji  aquare  and  10 
And  although  he  mentiona  the  'ttmyle  itself, 
iTortonalely  don  not  lopplr  tu  with  an;  di- 
ona.  From  Iheae  dimeniiona  we  gather,  that 
lie  PrieiU  and  Leiilee  aod  Elder*  of  familie* 

:  the  old  Temple  waT  than  the  oae  which  on 
Dt  of  their  poverty  they  had  jnit  been  able  to 
"  (Eir.  iii.  12);  it  certainly  was  not  because 

laed  one-thiid.  In  spndcing  of  theM  I'emples 
uitalwaya  bear  in  mind ''^"*  "■-■--" -— 
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were  practioall;  reiy  fiir  infeiior  to  those  of  the 
Heathen.  Even  thai  of  Ezm  is  not  larger  than  an 
average  pariah  chui-ch  of  the  last  century — Solo- 
nion's  waa  smaller.  It  was  the  lavish  display  of 
the  precions  metali,  the  elaboration  of  carted  oiim- 
ment,  and  the  beauty  of  tfae  textile  fabrio,  whidi 
made  up  their  splendour  and  lendered  them  to 
precious  in  the  ejft  of  the  people- 

Temfle  of  LzEKiEL. — The  vision  of  a  Temple 
which  the  prophet  Eiekiel  saw  while  resiJing  oil 
the  banks  of  the  Cbehar  in  Bal^jrlonia  in  the  iSlh 
year  of  the  Captivity,  does  not  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  a  description 
of  a  Temple  that  ever  waa  built  or  ever  could  be 
erected  at  Jemialem,  and  can  consequently  only 
be  considered  as  the  beaa  id^t  of  what  a  Shemi^c 
Temple 
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rather  that  of  Zerublnhel— 
but  this  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  enclotun  of 
great  iti'ength  and  magnilieence,  measuring  u  nesrk 
as  can  be  made  out  180  cubits  by  240,  nod  adorned 
by  porches  and  ten  gateways  of  ^wit  magnificence : 
nod  beyond  this  again  tna  an  outer  enclcrare  mea- 
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suring  externally  400  cubit*  each  way.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  [Jerusalem]  that  the 
Temple  was  certainly  situated  in  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  area  now  known  as  the  Haram  area  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  i*epeat  hei-e  the 
ai*guments  there  adduced  to  prove  that  its  dimen- 
fiions  were  what  Josephus  states  them  to  be,  400 
cubits,  or  one  stadium,  each  way.  What  Herod 
did  apparently  was  to  take  in  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  Temple  and  the  city  wall  on  its  eastern 
side,  and  to  add  a  considemble  space  on  the  north 
and  south  to  support  the  porticoes  which  he  added 
there.  As  the  Temple  terrace  thus  became  the 
piincipal  defence  of  the  city  on  the  east  side,  there 
were  no  gates  or  openings  in  that  direction.  The 
north  side,  too,  where  not  covered  by  the  fortress 
Antonia,  became  part  of  the  defences  of  the  city, 
and  was  likewise  without  external  gates.  On  the 
south  side,  which  was  enclosed  by  the  wall  of 
Ophel,  there  were  double  gates  nearly  in  the  centre. 
These  gates  still  exist  at  a  distance  of  about  365  feet 
from  the  south-western  angle,  and  are  perhaps  the 
only  architectural  features  of  the  Temple  of  Herod 
which  remain  m  situ.  This  entrance  consists  of  a 
ilouble  arcliway  of  Cyclopean  architecture  on  the 
level  of  the  ground,  opening  into  a  squai'e  vestibule 
measuring  40  feet  each  way.  From  this  a  double 
tunnel,  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a  flight 
of  steps  which  rise  to  the  sm-face  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple,  exactly  at  that  gateway  of  the  inner 
Temple  which  led  to  the  altar,  and  is  the  one  of 
the  four  gateways  on  this  side  by  which  any  one 
aiiiving  from  Ophel  would  naturally  wish  to  enter 
the  inner  enclosure,  placed  a  little  more  to  the  east- 
ward than  the  exact  centre  of  the  enclosm'e,  where 
naturally  we  should  otherwise  have  looked  for  it. 
We  learn  from  the  Talmud,  that  the  gate  of  the 
inner  Temple  to  which  this  passage  led  was  called 
the  "  Water  Gate  ;"  and  it  is  intej-esting  to  be  able 
to  identify  a  spot  so  prominent  in  the  description 
of  Nehemiah  (xii.  37).  Towai-Js  the  west  there 
wei-e  four  gateways  to  the  external  enclosure  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  positions  of  three  of  tliese  can  still 
be  traced  with  certainty.  The  fii-st  or  most  southern 
led  over  the  bridge  the  remains  of  which  were  iden- 
tified by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  joined  the  Stoa  Basilica 
of  tlie  Temple  with  tlie  royal  palace.  The  second 
was  that  discovered  bv  Dr.  Barciav,  270  feet  from 
the  S.W.  angle,  at  a  level  of  17  feet  l)elow  that  of 
the  southern  gates  just  described.  The  site  of  the 
third  is  so  completely  covered  by  tlie  buildings  of 
the  Meckme'  that  it  has  not  yet  been  seen,  but  it 
will  be  found  between  200  and  250  feet  from  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area.  The  fourth  was 
that  whicii  led  over  the  causeway  which  still  exists 
at  a  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  south-western 
angle.  Cloisters. — ^The  most  magnificent  part  of 
the  Temple,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  seems 
a-itainly  to  have  been  the  cloisters  which  were  added 
to  the  outer  court  when  it  was  enlaiged  by  Herod. 
The  cloistei-s  in  the  west,  north,  and  cast  side  weix? 
composed  of  double  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  25 
cubits  or  37  feet  6  inches  in  height  with  flat  roofs, 
.Hid  resting  agjiinst  the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple. 
These,  however,  were  immeasurably  surpassed  in 
magnificence  by  the  royal  porch  ^r  Stoa  Basilica 
which  overhung  the  southern  wall.  This  is  so 
ininutely  described  by  Josephus,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  its  arrangement  or  ascer- 
tiiining  its  dimensions.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and 
two  aisles,  that  towards  the  Temple  being  open. 


that  towards  the  country  closed  by  a  walL  Tne 
breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  was  45  ^et ;  of  the  tide 
aisles  30  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  pillars ;  their 
height  50  feet,  and  that  of  the  centre  aisle  100  feet. 
This  magnificent  structure  was  supported  by  162 
Corinthian  columns.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
front  of  these  cloisters  was  a  marble  screen  or  en- 
closure, 8  cubits  in  height.  Again,  at  a  dmt 
distance  within  this  was  a  tlight  of  steps  sapportii^ 
the  terrace  or  platform  on  whidi  the  Temple  itself 
stood.  The  court  of  the  Temple  was  rery  neariy  t 
square.  It  may  have  been  exactly  so,  for  we  hare 
not  all  the  details  to  enable  us  to  feel  quite  certsa 
about  it.  The  Middoth  says  it  was  187  cubits  L 
and  W.,  and  137  N.  and  S.  To  the  eutward  of 
this  was  the  court  of  the  women,  the  dimenitoiu 
of  which  are  not  given  by  Josephus,  but  are  in  the 
Middoth,  as  137  cubits  square  —  a  dimeniaon  «e 
may  safely  itject.  If  we  assume  that  the  enclosut 
of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Chel,  was  ncirlr 
equidistant  on  all  four  sides  from  the  clotsters,  to 
dimen»on  must  have  been  about  37  or  40  cnkti 
east  and  west,  most  probably  the  former.  TVi 
gi'eat  ornament  of  these  inner  courts  seona  to  hare 
been  their  gateways,  the  three  especially  on  tbe 
noi-th  and  south  leading  to  the  Temple  court. 
These,  acooi^ng  to  Josephus,  were  of  great  height, 
strongly  fortified  and  ornamented  with  great  ehboiw 
aUon.  But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  great  esiteni 
gate  leading  from  the  court  of  the  wcunen  to  the 
upper  court.  This  seems  to  have  been  tbe  pii^ 
of  the  Temple  area.  It  was  also  in  all  probsbili^ 
the  one  called  the  *'  Beautiful  Gate  "  in  the  Keir 
Testament.  Immediately  within  tiiis  gateway  stood 
the  altar  of  bumt^offerings.  Both  the  Altar  aad 
the  Temple  were  enclosed  by  a  low  parapet  eat 
cubit  in  height.  Within  this  last  enclosure  towutis 
the  westward  stood  the  Temple  itself.  Its  interoal 
dimensions  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Tempk 
of  Solomon.  Although  the  internal  dimensions  rr- 
mained  tlie  same,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doabt 
but  that  the  whole  plan  was  augmented  by  the 
Pteromata  or  surrounding  pails  being  increased 
from  10  to  20  cubits,  so  that  the  third  Temple  lik< 
the  second,  measui'ed  60  cubits  aci-oss,  and  10<) 
cubits  cast  and  west.  The  width  of  the  fai^ade  V3» 
also  augmented  by  wings  or  shoulders  proj'icti'^ 
20  cubits  each  way,  making  the  whole  breadth  100 
cubits,  or  equal  to  the  length.  So  for  all  stean 
certain,  but  when  we  come  to  the  height,  evwr 
measurement  seems  doubtful.  Both  Josephus  and 
the  Talmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly  Jewiso 
idea  of  a  building  which,  without  being  a  cube,  wa» 
100  cubits  long,  100  broad,  and  lOO  hi^.  Wc 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  in  this  instance  Jo- 
sephus w^as  guilty  of  systematically  doubling  th* 
altitude  of  the  building  he  was  desciibing,  as  it  c£x 
be  proved  he  did  in  some  other  instances.  But 
when  we  tum  from  actual  measurement  and  try  to 
realize  its  appeai-ance  or  the  details  of  its  archi- 
tecture, we  launch  into  a  sea  of  conjecture  with 
very  little  indeed  to  guide  us,  at  least  in  i^egard  to 
the  appeai-auce  of  the  Temple  itself.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon, it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  style  of  tbe  seoooi 
Temple  must  have  been  identical  vn\h.  that  of  the 
buildings  we  ai*e  so  fiimiliar  with  at  Persepolis  and 
Susa.  The  Jews  were  too  closely  connected  with 
the  Persians  and  Babylonians  at  tliis  period  to  know 
of  any  oUier  style,  and  in  fact  their  Temple  was 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  the  very  pacliei 
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•who  were  erecting  the  contemporary  edifices  at 
Persepolis  and  Susa. 

Ten  Commandmenta.  (1.)  The  popular  name 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  is  not  that  of  Scrip- 
ture. There  we  have  the  **ten  words,"  not  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xzziv.  28 ;  Deut.  iv.  13, 
X.  4,  Heb.).  The  difference  is  not  altogether  an  un- 
meaning one.  The  icord  of  God,  the  "  word  of  the 
Lord,'*  the  constantly  recurring  term  for  the  fullest 
revelation,  was  higber  than  any  phrase  expressing 
merely  a  command,  and  carried  with  it  more  the 
idea  of  a  self-fulfilling  power.  Other  names  are 
eTen  more  significant.  These,  and  these  alone,  are 
"the  words  of  the  covenant"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28). 
They  are  also  the  Tables  of  Testimony,  sometimes 
simply  **the  testimony**  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  xxxi.  18, 
ice.)  (2.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Ten 
great  Words  were  first  given  to  the  people  sur- 
rounded them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no 
other  precept.  Ii^  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  tlic 
•darkness,  and  the  flashing  lightning,  and  the  fiery 
smoke,  and  the  thunder,  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
Moses  was  called  to  i*eceive  the  Law  without  which 
the  people  would  cea.<se  to  be  a  holy  nation.  Here, 
«s  elsewhere.  Scripture  unites  two  tacts  whidi  men 
aepai-ate.  God,  and  not  man,  was  speaking  to  the 
Israelites  in  those  terrors,  and  yet,  in  the  language 
•oi  later  inspired  teachers,  other  instrumentality  was 
not  excluded.  No  other  words  were  proclaimed  in 
like  manner.  And  the  record  was  as  exceptional 
■M  the  oiiginal  revelation.  Of  no  other  words  could 
it  be  said  that  they  were  written  as  these  were 
written,  engraved  on  the  Tables  of  Stone,  not  as 
originating  in  man's  contrivance  or  sagacity,  but  by 
the  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  by  the  "  finger  of 
<5od  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  16).  (3.)  The  number 
Ten  was,  we  can  hai-dly  doubt,  itself  significant  to 
Moses  and  the  Israelites.  The  received  symbol,  then 
and  at  all  times,  of  completeness,  it  taught  the 
people  that  the  Law  of  Jehovah  was  perfect  (Ps. 
xix.  7).  The  fact  that  they  were  written  not  on 
one,  but  on  two  tables,  probably  in  two  groups  of 
five  each,  taaght  men  the  great  division  of  duties 
towards  God,  and  duties  towards  our  neighbour, 
which  we  recognise  as  the  groundwork  of  eveiy 
true  Moral  system^  It  taught  them  also,  five  being 
the  symbol  of  imperfection,  how  incomplete  each 
set  of  duties  would  be  when  divorced  from  its  com- 
panion. (4.)  In  what  way  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of 
mnch  controversy.  At  least  four  distinct  arrange- 
ments present  themselves,  (a.)  In  the  received 
teaching  of  the  Latin  Chinch  resting  on  that  of  St. 
Augustine  the  first  Table  contained  thiiee  command- 
ments, the  second  the  other  seven.  It  involved, 
however,  and  in  part  proceeded  from  an  alteration 
in  the  received  arrangement.  What  we  know  as 
the  first  and  second  were  united,  and  consequently 
the  Sabbath  larw  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  First 
Table  as  the  third,  not  as  the  fourth  commandment. 
The  completeness  of  the  number  was  restored  in  the 
Second  Table  by  making  a  separate  (the  ninth) 
command  of  the  precept,  **  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighboui-'s  wife/'  which  with  us  forms  part 
of  the  tenth.  (6.)  The  fiunilJar  division,  referring 
the  first  four  to  our  duty  towards  God,  and  the  six 
remaining  to  our  duty  towards  man,  is,  on  ethical 
ipnounds,  simple  and  natural  enough,  (c.)  A  modi- 
fication of  (a.)  has  been  adopted  by  later  Jewish 
writers.  Retaining  the  combination  of  the  first 
and  second  commandments  of  the  common  order, 
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they  have  made  a  new  "  word  "  of  the  opening  de- 
claration, "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  tenth,  {d.)  Rejecting  these  three, 
there  remains  that  recognised  by  the  older  Jewish 
writers,  Josephus  and  Philo,  and  supported  ably 
and  Uioughtfully  by  Ewald,  which  places  five  com- 
mandments in  each  Table ;  and  thus  preserves  the 
pentad  and  decad  grouping  which  pervades  the 
whole  code.  A  modem  jurist  would  perhaf^  object 
that  this  places  the  fifth  commandment  in  a  wrong 
position,  that  a  duty  to  parents  is  a  duty  towards 
our  neighbour.  From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  it 
is  believed,  the  place  thus  given  to  that  command- 
ment was  essentially  the  right  one.  Instead  of 
duties  towards  God,  and  duties  towards  our  neigh- 
boura,  we  must  think  of  the  Fii-st  Table  as  con- 
taining all  that  belonged  to  the  ElKrifitia  of  the 
Gi*eeks,  to  the  Pietas  of  the  Romans,  duties  i,  c. 
with  no  corresponding  rights,  while  the  Second  deals 
with  duties  which  involve  rights,  and  come  there- 
fore under  the  head  of  Justitia,  The  duty  of  ho- 
nouiing,  i.  e,  supporting,  parents  came  under  the 
former  head.  (5.)  To  these  Ten  0)mmandment8 
we  find  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh 
added : — "  But  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have 
brought  thee  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou 
goest  to  possess  it,  thou  slialt  set  thee  up  two  great 
stones,  and  shalt  plaister  them  with  plaister,  and 
shalt  write  upon  tliese  stones  all  the  words  of  this 
Law.  Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have  passed  over 
Jordan,  thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou 
shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an 
altar  of  stones :  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron 
thereon.  Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build  that 
altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  on 
it  burnt-offerings  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou 
shalt  sacrifice  peace-offerings,  and  shalt  eat  them 
there,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  that  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  that  dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over 
against  Gilgal,  by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  towards 
Sichem"  (Walton,  Bibl.  Polyglott.),  The  inter- 
polation has  every  mark  of  being  a  bold  attempt  to 
claim  for  the  schismatic  worship  on  Gerizim  the 
solemn  sanction  of  Uie  voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Ten  great  Words  of  God. 
(6.)  The  treatment  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
the  Tai-gum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  is  not  without 
interest.  There  the  first  and  second  commandments 
are  united,  to  make  up  the  second,  and  the  words 
"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.,  are  given  as  the 
first.  More  remarkable  is  the  addition  of  a  distinct 
reason  for  the  last  five  commandments  no  less 
than  for  the  first  five.  "  Thou  shalt  commit  no 
murder,  for  because  of  the  sins  of  murderers  the 
sword  goeth  forth  upon  the  world."  (7.)  The  ab- 
sence of  any  distinct  reference  to  the  Ten  Qom- 
mandments  as  such  in  the  Pirhe  Aboth  (= Maxims 
of  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange  and  significant. 
With  all  their  ostentation  of  profound  reverence  for 
the  Law,  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis  turned  oo 
other  points  than  the  great  laws  of  duty. 

Tent.  Among  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
nomade  races,  those  two  have  always  been  num- 
bered, whose  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Jabal  the 
son  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  20),  viz.,  to  be  tent- 
dwellers  and  keepers  of  cattle.    The  same  may  be 
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The  two  races  of  Moab  and  Aromon  found  in  these 
men  fit  reprcRentatives  of  that  hereditary  hatreil  to 
the  Israelites  which  began  before  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  Hebrews 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  But  Tobiali,  though 
a  slave  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19),  unless  this  is  a  tiUe  of 
opprobrium,  and  an  Ammonite,  found  means  to 
ally  himself  with  a  priestly  family,  and  his  son 
Johanan  married  the  daughter  of  MeshuUam  the 
son  of  Berechiah  (Neh.  vi.  18).  He  himself  was 
the  son-in-law  of  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Ai-ah  (Neh. 
Ti.  17),  and  these  family  i-elations  created  for  him 
n  strong  faction  among  the  Jews.  Ewald  conjectures 
that  Tobiah  had  been  a  page  (**  slave ")  at  the 
Fei-sian  court,  and,  being  in  ^vour  there,  had  been 
promoted  to  be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.  But  it 
almost  seems  that  against  Tobiah  there  was  a 
stronger  feeling  of  animosity  than  against  Sanballnt, 
and  that  this  animosity  found  expression  in  the  epi- 
thet *'  the  slave,"  which  is  attached  to  his  name. 

Tobi'af.  The  Gi-eek  form  of  the  name  Tobiah 
or  TOBIJAU.  1.  The  son  of  Tobit,  and  central 
character  in  the  book  of  that  name.— >8.  The  father 
of  Hyrcanus,  apparently  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
reputation  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Seleucus 
Philopator  (cir.  B.C.  187).  In  the  high-priestly 
schism  which  happened  afterwards  **  the  sons  of 
Tobias  "  took  a  conspicuous  part. 

Tobie,  the  Placet  of  (1  Mace.  v.  13).  It  is  in 
all  probability  identical  with  the  land  of  Tob. 

Tobi'el,  the  father  of  Tobit  and  giimd&ther  of 
Tobias  (1),  Tob.  i.  1. 

Tobi'jah.  1.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jeho- 
shaphat  to  teach  the  L:iw  in  tlie  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  8).— 8.  One  of  the  Captivity  in  the 
time  of  2^echariah,  in  whose  presence  the  prophet 
was  commanded  to  take  crowns  of  silver  and  gold 
and  put  them  on  the  head  of  Joohua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  10,  14).  Kosenmiiller  conjectui-es  that 
he  was  one  of  a  deputation  who  came  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, from  the  Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babylon, 
with  contributions  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  Temple. 
But  Maurer  considers  that  the  offerings  were  pre- 
sented by  Tobijah  and  his  companions. 

Tolnt  FatherofTobias(Tob.i.  l,&c.).  [Tobit, 
Book  op.] 

Toldt,  Book  ol  The  book  is  called  simply 
Tobit  in  the  old  MSS.  At  a  later  time  the  opening 
words  of  the  book  wei'e  taken  as  a  title.  1.  Tixt» — 
The  book  exists  at  pi'esent  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac, 
and  Hebi-ew  texts,  which  differ  more  or  less  from 
one  another  in  detail,  but  yet  on  the  whole  are  so 
far  alike  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all 
wei-e  derived  from  one  written  original,  which  was 
modifieil  in  the  course  of  tiiuislation  or  transcrip- 
tion. The  Oreek  text  is  found  in  two  distinct  i-e- 
censions.  The  one  is  followed  by  the  mass  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  gives  the  oldest  text  which 
remains.  The  other  is  only  fragmontiry,  and  ma- 
nifestly a  revision  of  the  former.  Of  thir,  one  piece 
(i.  1-ii.  2)  is  contained  in  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus 
(  =  Cod.  Frid.  Augustnnus),  and  another  in  three 
later  MSS.  The  Latin  texts  are  also  of  two  kinds. 
The  commoi/  (Vulgate)  text  is  due  to  Jerome,  who 
formed  it  by  a  very  hasty  revision  of  the  old  Latin 
vei^ion  with  the  help  of  a  Chaldee  copy,  which  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  for  him  by  an  assistant  who 
was  master  of  both  Unguages.  It  is  of  very  little 
critical  value.    The  ante-Hieronymian  (Vetus  La- 
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as  generally  happens,  and  represent  the  revised  «A 
not  the  original  Gi^eek  text.     The  Udmv  yfxmi 
.ire  of  no  great  weight.     The  Syriae  x&wnn  is  of  t 
composite  character. ^2.   HistoriotA  chander.— 
The  nan*ative  seems  to  have  been  received  vithout 
inquiry  or  dispute  as  historically  tme  till  the  rise 
of  fi^e  criticism  at  the  lleformation.    Luther  u- 
pressed  doubts  as  to  its  literal  truth,  and  tk» 
doubts  gradually  gained  a  wide  correocy  vaf^ 
Pi-otestant  writers.     Bertboldt  has  given  a  sos!- 
mary  of  allied  errors  in  detail,  but  the  qoestm 
tunis  rather  upon  the  gmeral  complexion  of  the 
history  than  upon  minute  objections.     This,  how* 
ever,  is  &tal  to  the  supposition  that  the  book  ooaU 
have  been  completed  shortly  after  the  fall  of  >>• 
neveh  (B.C.  606 ;  Tob.  xiv.  15),  and  written,  in  tix 
main,  some  time  before  (Tobi.  xii.  20).    Thewhoit 
tone  of  tlie  nan-ative  bespeaks  a  later  a^;  md 
above  all,  the  doctrine  of  good  and  evil  spirits  is 
elaborated  in  a  furm  which  belongs  to  a  period  era- 
siderably  posterior  to  the    Babylonian  dptirity 
(Asmodeus,  iii.  8,  vi.  14,  viii.  3  ;  Rajduiel,  xii.  15). 
As  the  book  stands  it  is  a  distinctlv  didactic  nai 
rative.     Its  point  lies  in  tlie  moral  lesson  which  it 
conveys,  and  not  in   the  iucidents.^-3.  Orijad 
Language  and  Revisions, — In  the  absence  d  sll 
dii*ect  evidence,  considerable  doubt  has  been  frit » 
to  the  original  language  of  tihe  book.     The  sopehor 
'  clearness,  simplicity,  and  aocuracy  of  the  LXX.  tdi 
prove  condusirely  that  this  is  nearer  the  origiss) 
than  any  other  text  which  is  known,  if  it  be  not,  ai 
some  have  supposed,   the  original   itself.    lodeei 
the  arguments  which  have  been  bnougfat  forwanl 
to  show  that  it  is  a  translation  are  &r  from  ccs- 
elusive.     The  style,  again,  thoagh  harsh  in  puts, 
and  for  from  the  classical  standard,  is  not  more  » 
than  some  books  which  were  undoubtedly  uTitia 
in  Greek  {e,  g.  the  Apocalypse) ;  and  there  n  littk, 
if  anything,  in  it  which  points  certainly  to  tk 
immediate  influence  of  an  Aramaic  text.    To  titis 
it  may  be  added  that  Origen  was  not  aequaiated 
with  any  Hebrew  original;  and  the  ChakieeoopT 
which  Jerome  used,  as  far  as  its  character  can  i» 
ascertained,  was  evidently  a  later  versioo  d  the 
story.     On  tlie  other  hand,  there  is  no  intern! 
evidence  against  the  supposition  that  the  Giedc  tot 
is  a  translation.     The  various  texts  whidi  teBO* 
have  already  been   enumerated.     Of  these,  three 
varieties  may  be  distinguished :  (1)  the  LXX.;  {i) 
the  revised  Greek  text,  followed  by  the  Old  Lfliia 
in  the  main,  and  by  the  Syriae  in  part ;  and  (3)  ^ 
Vulgate  Latin.     The  Hebrew    T«siotts  han  w 
ciitical  value.     (1)  The  LXX.  is  followed  byA.T., 
and  has  been  already  characterised  as  the  ctandvi 
to  which  the  others  are  to  be  referred.     (2)  Tbe 
I'evised  text  is  based  on  the  LXX.  Greek,  which  i» 
at  one  time  extended,  and  then  oomjNreased,  with  a 
view  to  greater  fulness  and  deamev.    (3)  Thi 
Vulgate  text  was  derived  in  part  from  aChaUee 
copy  which  was  translated  by  word  of  month  into 
Hebrew  for  Jerome,  who  in  turn  dictated  a  Lata 
renderinji:  to  n  secretary.     On  the  whole,  it  is  nsre 
concise  than  the  Old  Latin  ;  but  it  ^^wtoina  iaia- 
poLitions  and  changes,  manj  of  wkidi  mark  tk 
asceticism  of  a  late  Mge.^-4.  Datt  amd  pbet  tf 
Composition. — ^The  data  for  detemuniDg  the  sfe 
of  the  book  and  the  place  where  it  was  compm 
are  scanty.     Ekhhom  places  the  author  after  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystispis.    Bertboldt  brags  the  bith 
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tioa)   texts  ai^  far  move  v^Vxi^VAe,  >\io>3i^  >3cvfSftU»\N&vd<Tabiy  later  than  Seleucus  Kicsftwr  (dr.  Bx*. 
present  considerable  vamUoia  wuon^  v\v«\nBi^x«VvYoKi-'L^^\  «jA  v\'^c^rm&  ^Sai  it  wh  wntta  by  a 
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Tertnlloi,  "  a  certain  orator "  (Acts  .\xlv.  1) 
who  waB  retained  by  the  High  Piiest  and  Sanhedrim 
to  aocoM  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Caesarea  before  the 
Koman  Procnrator  Antonias  Felix.  He  evidently 
belonged  to  the  class  of  professional  orators.  We 
may  infer  that  Tertullus  was  of  Romnn,  or  at  all 
events  of  Italian  origin.  The  exoixiium  of  his  speech 
is  designed  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  Pro- 
curator, and  is  accordingly  overehaiged  with  flattery. 
Thei-e  is  a  strange  oonti'ast  between  the  opening 
clause  and  the  brief  summary  of  the  Procurator's 
administration  given  by  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  9).  But 
the  commendations  of  Tertullus  were  not  altogether 
unfounded,  as  Felix  had  really  succeeded  in  putting 
down  several  seditious  movements.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  determine  whether  St.  Luke  has  preserved 
the  oration  of  Tertullus  entire.  On  the  whole  it 
^eems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  historian, 
Mrho  was  almost  certainly  an  ear-witness,  mei-ely 
^ves  an  abstract  of  the  speech,  giving  however  iu 
toll  the  most  salient  points  (ver.  5). 

Tefttmsnt,  Hew.    [New  Testahent.] 

Teftament,  Old.    [Old  Testament.] 

T^'ta  =  Hatita,  1  Esd.  v.  28. 

Tstrazdi.  Properly  the  soveragn  or  governor  of 
the  fourth  part  of  a  country.  (1.)  Herod  Antipas 
(Matt.  xiv.  1  ;  Luke  iii.  1,  19,  ix.  7;  Actsxiii.  1), 
who  is  commonly  distinguished  as  **Heitxl  the 
tetrarch,**  although  the  title  of  **  king  "  is  also  as- 
signed to  him  both  by  Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by 
Mark  (vi.  14,  22  sqq.).  (2.)  Herod  Philip,  who  is 
mid  by  Luke  (iii.  1)  to  have  been  "tetrarch  of 
Ituraea,  and  ofthe  region  of  Trachonitis."  (3.)  Ly- 
aanias,  who  is  said  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  have  been 
**  tetrarch  of  Abilene."  The  title  of  tetrarch  was 
4it  this  time  probably  applied  to  petty  tributaiy 
princes  without  any  such  determinate  meaning. 
But  it  appears  from  Josephus  that  the  tetrarchies 
of  Antipas  and  Philip  weie  regarded  as  constituting 
each  a  fourth  part  of  thdr  father's  kingdom.  We 
490iiclude  that  in  these  two  cases,  at  least,  the  title 
was  used  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense. 

Tliaddae'iii,  a  name  in  Mark's  catalogue  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  (Mai*k  iii.  18)  in  the  great 
minority  of  MSS.  in  Matthew's  catalogue  (Matt. 
JL  3)  Lebbaeus  is  probably  the  original  reading. 
From  a  comparison  with  the  catalogue  of  St.  Luke 
(Lake  vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13)  it  seems  scai-cely  possible 
to  doubt  that  the  three  names  of  Judas,  Lebbaeus, 
iuid  Thaddaeus  were  borne  by  one  and  the  same 
perKm. 

Thaliaih.  Son  of  Nahor  by  his  concubine  Ueu- 
mah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Tha'malL  *'The  cluldren  ofThamah"  were  a 
family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  53). 

Tha'mar.    Tamar  1  (Matt.  i.  3). 

nuun'natha.  One  of  the  cities  of  Judaea  foi^- 
tified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix.  50).  Thamnatha 
jio  doubt  repi-esents  an  ancient  Timnath,  possibly 
the  present  TUmeh, 

Thaok-ofEbring,  or  Peaee-ofEering,  the  pro- 
perly eucharistic  offering  among  the  Jews,  in  its 
theory  resembling  the  Meat-offerino,  and  there- 
fore indicating  that  the  offerer  was  already  reconciled 
to,  and  in  covenant  with,  God.  Its  ceremonial  is 
described  in  Lev.  iii.  The  peaoe-otTerings,  unlike 
other  sacrifices,  weie  not  ordained  to  be  offered  in 
firced  and  regular  course.  The  only  constantly  re- 
curring peaceK>ffei-ing  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  the  two  firstling  lumbs  at  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii. 
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19).  The  general  principle  of  the  peace-offering 
seems  to  have  been,  that  it  should  be  entirely  spon- 
taneous, offered  as  occasion  should  arise,  from  the 
feeling  of  the  sacriticer  himself  (Lev.  xix.  5).  On 
the  first  institution  (I^v.  vii.  11-17),  peace-offer- 
ings are  divided  into  **  offerings  of  thanksgiving," 
and  "  vows  or  free-will  offerings ;"  of  which  latter 
class  the  offering  by  a  Nazarite,  on  ihe  completion 
of  his  vow,  is  the  most  remarkable  (Num.  vi.  14). 
We  find  accordingly  peace-offerings  offered  for  the 
people  on  a  great  soile  at  peiiods  of  unusual  so- 
lemnity or  rejoicing.  In  two  cases  orJy  (Judg.  xx. 
26  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25)  peaoe-offerings  are  mentioned 
as  offered  with  burnt-offerings  at  a  time  of  national 
sorrow  and  fasting. 

Ths'ra.  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham  (Luke 
iii.  34). 

T1lar'^^  Esth.  xii.  1.    A  corrupt  form  of  Te- 

KESH. 

Thar'ihiBh.  1.  In  this  more  accurate  form  the 
translatore  of  the  A.  V.  have  given  in  two  passages 
(1  K.  x.  22,  xxii.  48)  the  name  elsewhere  presented 
as  Tar8HISH.^2.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  family 
of  Bilhan  and  the  house  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  lb 
only). 

niai'sL  The  surname  of  Simon  the  son  of 
Mattathias  (1  Mace.  iL  3).  The  derivation  of  the 
word  is  uncertain.  ■ 

Theatre.  For  the  general  subject,  see  Did.  of 
Ant,  pp.  995-998.  For  the  explanation  of  the 
biblical  allusions,  two  or  three  points  only  require 
notice.  The  Gieek  term,  like  the  corresponding 
English  term,  denotes  the  place  where  dramatic 
performances  are  exhibited,  and  also  the  scene  itself 
or  epectacie  which  is  witnessed  there.  It  occura  in 
the  fint  or  local  sense  in  Acts  xix.  29.  It  was  in 
the  theatre  at  Caesarea  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.  gave 
audience  to  the  Tyrian  deputies,  and  was  himself 
struck  with  death,  because  he  heard  so  gladly  the 
impious  acclamations  of  the  people  (Acts  xii.  21- 
23).  The  other  sense  of  the  term  *'  theatre  "  occura 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Version  rendera . 
"God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were 
appointed  to  death ;  for  we  are  made  a  spectacle 
unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.**  In- 
stead of  **  spectacle  "  (so  also  Wiclif  and  the  Rhemish 
translatora  af^er  the  Vulgate),  some  might  prefer 
the  more  enei^etic  Saxon,  **  gaiing-stock,"  as  iu 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  veraion. 

' Thebes  (A.  V.,  No,  the  multitude  of  No,  popu- 
lous No). — A  chief  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  long  the 
capital  of  the  upper  country,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Diospolitan  dynasties,  that  ruled  over  all  Egypt  at 
the  era  of  its  highest  splendour.  The  sacied  name 
of  Thebes  was  P-amen,  **  the  abode  of  Amon," 
which  the  Greeks  reproduced  in  their  Diotpoiis, 
especially  with  the  addition  the  Great.  No-Amon 
is  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
(Jer.  xlvi.  25;  Nah.  iii.  8).  Ezekiel  uses  No 
simply  to  designate  the  Egyptian  seat  of  Ammon 
(Ez.  Kxx.  14,  16).  The  name  of  Thebes  in  the 
hieit)glyphics  is  explained  under  No-Amon.  The 
origin  of  the  dty  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Niebuhr  is 
of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much  older  than  Mem- 
phis, and  that,  **  after  the  centre  of  Egyptian  life 
was  transferred  to  Lower  Egypt,  Memphis  acquired 
its  greatness  through  the  ruin  of  Thebes."  Other 
authorities  assign  priority  to  Memphis.  Butf  both 
cities  date  from  our  earliest  authentic  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  histoiy.  The  tint  allusion  to  Thebes  in 
classical  literature  is  the  familiar  pai^sage  of  the  Iliad 
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The  two  races  of  Monb  and  Ammon  found  in  these 
men  fit  representatiFes  of  that  hei-editary  hati-ed  to 
the  Israelites  which  began  before  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  Hebrews 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  But  Tobiah,  though 
a  sbre  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19),  unless  this  w  a  title  of 
opprobrium,  and  an  Ammonite,  found  means  to 
ally  himself  with  a  priestly  family,  and  his  son 
Johanan  married  the  daughter  of  Meshullnm  the 
Hon  of  Berechiah  (Neh.  vi.  18).  He  himself  was 
the  son-in-law  of  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Arab  (Neh. 
Ti.  17),  and  these  family  relations  created  for  him 
a  strong  faction  among  the  Jews.  Ewald  cwijectures 
that  Tobiah  had  been  a  page  (*'  slave  '*)  at  the 
Persian  court,  and,  being  in  ^vour  there,  had  been 
promoted  to  be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.  But  it 
almost  seems  that  against  Tobiah  there  was  a 
stronger  feeling  of  animosity  than  against  Sanballnt, 
and  Uiat  this  am'mosity  found  expression  in  the  epi- 
thet '*  the  slave,"  which  is  attached  to  his  name. 

Tobi'af.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Tobiah 
or  TOBUAH.  1.  The  son  of  Tobit,  and  central 
character  in  the  book  of  that  name.— ^.  The  father 
of  Hyrcanus,  apparently  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
reputation  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Seleucus 
Philopator  (cir.  B.C.  187).  In  the  high-priestly 
schism  which  happened  afterwards  **the  sons  of 
Tobias  "  took  a  conspicuous  part. 

ToUe,  the  PltOM  of  (1  Mace.  v.  13).  It  is  in 
all  probability  identical  with  the  land  of  Tob. 

ToM'el,  the  father  of  Tobit  and  giimd&ther  of 
Tobias  (1),  Tob.  i.  1. 

Tdbi'jalL  1.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jeho- 
shaphnt  to  teach  the  Law  in  tlie  cities  of  Judoh 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  8).— 2.  One  of  the  CapUvity  in  the 
time  of  Zechariah,  in  whose  presence  the  prophet 
was  commanded  to  take  crowns  of  silver  and  gold 
and  put  them  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  10,  14).  Kosenmiiller  conjectures  that 
he  was  one  of  a  deputation  who  came  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, from  the  Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babylon, 
with  contributions  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  Temple. 
But  Maurer  considers  that  the  offerings  were  pre- 
sented by  Tobijah  and  his  companions. 

Ttoldt  FatherofTobias(Tob.i.  l,&c.).  [Tobit, 
Book  of.] 

Tdldt,  Book  oC  The  book  is  called  simply 
Tobit  in  the  old  MSS.  At  a  later  time  the  opening 
words  of  the  book  were  taken  as  a  title.  1.  Text, — 
The  book  exists  at  present  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac^ 
and  Hebrew  texts,  which  differ  moro  or  less  fj-om 
one  another  in  detail,  but  yet  on  the  whole  are  so 
far  alike  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all 
were  derived  from  one  written  original,  which  was 
modified  in  the  course  of  translation  or  transcrip- 
tion. The  Greek  text  is  found  in  two  distinct  i-e- 
oensions.  The  one  is  followed  by  the  mass  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  gives  the  oldest  text  which 
remains.  The  other  is  only  fragmentary,  and  nui- 
nifebtly  a  revision  of  the  former.  Of  thif ,  one  piece 
a.  1-ii.  2)  is  contained  in  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus 
(  =  Cod.  Frid.  Augustnnus),  and  another  in  three 
later  MSS.  The  Latin  texts  ara  also  of  two  kinds. 
The  commoif  (Vulgate)  text  is  due  to  Jerome,  who 
formed  it  by  a  very  hasty  revision  of  the  old  Latin 
veivion  with  the  help  of  a  Chaldee  copy,  which  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  for  him  by  an  assistant  who 
was  roaster  of  both  Unguages.  It  is  of  very  little 
critical  value.    The  ante-Hieronymian  (Vetus  La- 

tJoa)   texts  are  far  moY«  txA^iaW^,  ^^<kw^  ^«wUot»\dieTably  bier  than  Sdeocu  Vkatoffat,^- 
present  ooosiderable  YamUona  iLmoTi^  ^}|^ca»^^*«^\'l^-'I^\  ^\)^  voi^VF*"^  ^1^  tt  mm  writtoi  hj  * 
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as  generally  happens,  and  represent  the  revised  «A 
not  the  original  Gi^  text.     The  Hdirtit  TeruoB 
are  of  no  great  weight.     The  Syriae  versioB  is  of  a 
composite  character. ^2.   ffistorioai  ckuraeUr.— 
The  narrative  seems  to  have  been  received  vithmt 
inquiry  or  dispute  as  historically  true  till  the  lise 
of  fi-ee  criticism  at  the  Reformatioa.    Luther  «• 
pressed  doubts  as  to  its  literal  truth,  and  these 
doubts  gradually  gained  a  wide  cnxreory  anK»{ 
Protestant  writers.     Bertboldt  has  given  a  sud* 
mary  of  alleged  errors  in  detail,  but  the  qoettioe 
turns  i-ather  upon  the  general  oomplexion  of  ik 
history  than  upon  minute  objections.    This,  hov* 
ever,  is  &tal  to  the  supposition  that  the  book  oecM 
have  been  completed  shortly  afler  the  fall  of  Ni> 
neveh  (B.C.  606 ;  Tob.  xiv.  15),  and  written,  in  ik 
main,  some  time  before  (Tob;  xii.  20).    Thewbw 
tone  of  the  nanntive  bespeaks  a  later  age;  ssd 
above  all,  the  doctrine  of  good  and  evil  sfurits  i» 
elaborated  in  a  form  which  belongs  to  a  period  eoa- 
siderably  posterior  to  the    Babylonian  dptrriir 
(Asmodeus,  iii.  8,  vi.  14,  viii.  3  ;  Rajduiel,  xii.  15). 
As  the  book  stands  it  is  a  distinctly  didactic  ac 
rative.     Its  point  lies  in  tlie  moral  lesson  wfaicb  it 
ocmveys,  and  not  in  the  inddents.^-3.  Origmd 
Language  and  Retiskms, — In  the  absence  of  ill 
direct  evidence,  ooosiderable  doubt  has  been  fielt  as 
to  the  original  language  of  the  book.     The  sapeiicf 
'  clearness,  simplicity,  and  accuracy  of  the  LXX.  teH 
prove  conclusively  that  this  is  nearer  the  ordinal 
than  any  other  tat  which  is  known,  if  it  be  not, » 
some  ha\'e  supposed,   the  original   itsdf.    lodcei 
the  arguments  which  have  been  brongfat  tfsnnA 
to  show  that  it  is  a  translation  are  fi^  from  cct* 
elusive.    The  style,  again,  though  harsh  in  psits. 
and  far  from  the  classical  standard,  is  not  more  lo 
than  some  books  which  were  undoubtedly  writta 
in  Greek  {e,  g.  the  Apocalypse) ;  and  there  is  little^ 
if  anything,  in  it  which  points  certainly  to  tk 
immnliate  influence  of  an  Aramaic  text.    To  thii 
it  may  be  added  that  Origen  was  not  acqauBtcd 
with  any  Hebrew  original;  and  the  Chaldee eofr 
which  Jerome  used,  as  far  as  its  f\titr»Mwr  ob  be 
ascertuned,  was  evidently  a  later  verMm  of  tiv 
story.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  inlenal 
evidence  against  the  supposition  that  the  Greek  teit 
is  a  translation.    The  various  texts  which  RSDsis 
have  already  been  enumerated.     Of  these,  thne 
varieties  may  be  distinguished :  (1)  the  LXX.;  (S) 
the  revised  Greek  text,  followed  by  the  OU  Utt 
in  the  main,  and  by  the  Syriae  in  part ;  and  (3)  tbe 
Vulgate  Latin.     The  Hebrew   Tcnions  havt  so 
criUcal  value.    (1)  The  LXX.  is  foUowwl  by  A.  T. 
and  has  been  already  characterised  as  the  staada^ 
to  which  the  others  are  to  be  relerred.    (2)  Tbe 
revised  text  is  based  on  the  LXX.  Grade,  wbick  ii 
at  one  time  extended,  and  then  eompreased,  with  s 
view  to  greater  fulness  and  deanieM.    (S)  Tht 
Vulgate  text  was  derived  in  part  fimn  a  CbaUec 
copy  which  was  translated  by  word  of  month  iato 
Hebrew  for  Jerome,  who  in  tarn  dictated  a  Lsta 
rendering  to  a  secretary.     On  the  wh^  it  ii 
concise  than  the  Old  Latin ;  but  it  oontaim 
polaticms  and  changes,  many  of  which  narir  tk 
asceticism  of  a  late  age.— 4.  DidB  ami  phoi  ^ 
Compoe^km. — ^The  data  for  determiBiiig  the  age 
of  the  book  and  the  place  where  it  was  esBjaW 
are  scanty.    Eichhom  pbiees  the  author  afiter  tk 
timeofDsriusHystaspis.    BerthoMtbriogsthebsBk 
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Tekoa,  more  especially  to  the  east  of  it  (1  Mace. 
ix.33). 

ThAl'Miar.     Another  foim  of  the  mime  examined 
under  Tel-A88AR  (2  K.  zix.  12). 

Thelor'm,  1  Esd.  v.  36.    The  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  name  Tel-harsas. 

The'maa,  Bar.  iii.  22,  23.     [Teman.] 

Tbeoea'niu.     Tikvah  the  lather  of  Jahaziah 
(1  Esd.  ix.  14). 

ThMd'otai.  An  envoy  sent  hj  Nicanor  to  Judas 
Hacc  c  B.C.  162  (2  Mace.  xiv.  19). 

Thaoph'ilui.  1.  The  person  to  whom  St.  Luke 
imcribes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  i.  1).  We  meet  wiUi  a  consider- 
aUe  number  and  variety  of  theories  concerning  him. 
(1.)  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the 
Fathers,  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  personality 
o€  Theophilus,  regarding  the  name  either  as  that  of 
a  fictitioos  person,  or  as  applicable  to  every  Chris- 
tian reader.  (2.)  From  the  honourable  epithet 
mpArurrt,  applied  to  Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3  (oomp. 
Acts  xxiii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  25),  it  has  been  argued 
with  much  probability,  but  not  quite  conclusively, 
that  he  was  a  person  in  high  official  position.  Thus 
Theophylact  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Roman  go- 
Ternor,  or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank.  Oecumenius 
tdb  us  that  he  was  a  governor.  The  traditional  con- 
Dcodon  of  St.  Luke  with  Antioch  has  disposed  some  to 
look  upon  Antioch  as  the  abode  of  Theophilus,  and 
poHibly  as  the  seat  of  his  government.  (3.)  Accord- 
ing to  box  Bahlul,  a  Syrian  lexicographer  of  the  10th 
century,  Theophilus  was  an  illustrious  convert  at 
AlexandLria.  Jacob  Hase  conjectured  that  he  was  no 
oAlier  than  the  celebrated  Philo.  (4.)  Alexander  Morns 
makes  the  rather  hazardous  conjecture  that  the  Theo- 
philus of  St.  Luke  is  identical  with  the  person  who  is 
recorded  by  Tacitus  {Ann,  ii.  55)  to  have  been  con- 
demned for  fraud  at  Athens  by  the  court  of  the  Areo- 
pagus.* Grotius  also  c(»)jectures  that  he  was  a  ma* 
gistrate  of  Achaia  baptizei  by  St.  Luke.  (5.)  It  is 
obvions  to  suppose  that  Theophilus  was  a  Christian. 
But  a  different  view  has  been  entertained^  Heumann, 
ammning  that  he  was  a  Roman  governor,  argues 
tlmt  he  could  not  be  a  Christian,  because  no  Chris- 
tiaa  would  be  likely  to  have  sudi  a  charge  entrusted 
to  him.  Another  writer,  Theodore  Hase,  believes 
that  the  Theophilus  of  Luke  was  no  other  than  the 
deposed  High  Priest  Theophilus  the  son  of  Ananus. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  safely  reject  the  Pa- 
tristic notion  that  Theophilus  was  either  a  fictitious 
pemn,  or  a  mere  personification  of  Christian  love. 
The  epithet  irpdncrrc  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
hit  historical  existence.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
prove  that  he  was  a  governor,  but  it  makes  it 
moat  probable  that  he  was  a  person  of  high  rank. 
All  that  can  be  conjectured  with  any  degree  of 
lafety  concerning  him,  comes  to  this,  that  he  was  a 
Gentile  of  rank  and  consideration,  who  came  under 
the  influence  of  St.  Luke,  or  under  that  of  St.  Paul, 
at  Rome,  and  was  convci-ted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
•^S.  A  Jewish  High-Priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or 
Ananus,  brother-in-law  to  Caiaphas,  and  brother 
and  inmiediate  successor  of  Jonathan.  Theophilus 
is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the  High  Priest 
who  granted  a  commission  to  Saul  to  pi-oceed  to 
Damascus,  and  to  take  into  custody  any  believers 
whom  he  might  find  there. 

The'raf.     The  equivalent  in  I  Esd.  viii.  41,  61, 
for  the  Ahava  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Ezra. 

Ther'meleth,  Tel-melah,  1  Esd.  v.  36. 


ThMtaloniaag,  Firgt  Epiitle  to  the.  1.  The 
date  of  the  Epistle  is  made  out  approximately  in 
the  following  way.  During  the  course  of  his  second 
missionary  journey,  probably  in  the  year  52,  St. 
Paul  founded  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  Leaving 
Thessalonica  he  passed  on  to  Bcroea.  From  Bereen 
he  went  to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth 
(Acts  xvii.  1-xviii.  18).  Now  it  appears  that, 
when  this  Epistle  was  written,  Silvanus  and  Ti- 
motheus  were  in  the  Apostle's  company  (1  Thess. 
1.  1 ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  1) — a  circumstance  which 
confines  the  date  to  the  second  missionary  journey 
(AcU  xviii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  The  Epistle  then 
must  have  been  written  in  the  interval  between  St. 
Paul's  leaving  Thessalonica  and  the  close  of  his  re- 
sidence at  Corinth,  i.  e,  according  to  the  received 
chronology  within  the  years  52-54.  Other  consid- 
erations however  narrow  the  limits  of  the  possible 
date  still  more  closely,  and  enable  us  to  place  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle  early  in  St.  Paul's  i^dence 
at  Corinth,  a  few  months  after  he  had  founded  the 
Church  at  Thessalonica,  at  the  close  of  the  year  52 
or  the  beginning  of  53.  The  statement  in  the  sub- 
scription appearing  in  sevei-al  MSS.  and  versions, 
that  it  was  written  **  from  Athens,"  is  a  superficial 
inference  from  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  which  no  weight 
should  be  attadi^d.  2.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  then  (for  the  second  followed  the  first 
after  no  long  interval)  are  the  earliest  of  St  Paul's 
writings — ^perhaps  the  earliest  written  records  of 
Chi-istianity.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  compare 
the  Thessalonian  Epistles  with  the  later  letters,  and 
to  note  the  points  of  difference.  These  differences 
are  mainly  threefold.  (1.)  In  the  general  styk  of 
these  earlier  letters  there  is  greater  simplicity  and 
less  exuberance  of  language.  The  brevity  of  the 
opening  salutation  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
closing  benediction  is  correspondingly  brief.  And 
throughout  the  Epistles  there  is  much  more  even- 
ness <k  style.  (2.)  The  antagonism  to  St,  Paul  is 
not  the  same.  Here  the  opposition  comes  from 
Jews,  A  period  of  five  years  changes  the  aspect  of 
the  controversy.  The  opponents  of  St.  Paul  are 
then  no  longer  Jews,  so  much  as  Judaizing  Chris- 
Hans,  It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Gentiles 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  only 
door  of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite  of  cir- 
cumcision. The  language  of  St.  Paul  speaking  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  in  this  Epistle  shows  Uiat 
the  opposition  to  his  teaching  had  not  at  this  time 
assumed  this  second  phase.  (3.)  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  Christianity  were  yet  not 
evolved  and  distinctly  enunduted  till  the  needs  of 
the  Church  drew  them  out  into  prominence  at  a 
later  date.  It  has  often  been  obserred  for  instance, 
that  there  is  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
no  mention  of  the  characteristic  contrast  of  '*  faith 
and  works;"  that  the  word  ''justification"  does 
not  once  occur ;  that  the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ 
and  living  with  Christ,  so  frequent  in  St.  Paul's 
later  writings,  is  absent  in  these.  In  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thes^onians,  the  Gospel  preached  is  that  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  rather  than  of  the  cross 
of  Christ.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  subject 
of  the  second  advent  should  occupy  a  larger  space 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Apostolical  teaching  than 
afterwards.  3.  The  occasion  of  this  Epistle  was 
as  follows :  St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit 
Thessalonica,  and  both  times  had  been  disappointed. 
Thus  prevented  from  seeing  them  in  person,  he  had 
sent  Timothy  to  inquire  and  report  to  him  as  to 
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their  condition  (iii.  1-5).  Timothy  returned  with 
most  favourable  tidings,  reporting  not  only  their 
|)i-ogres8  in  Christian  faith  and  practice,  but  also 
their  strong  attachment  to  their  old  teacher  (iii. 
0>-lO).  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thcssalonians  is 
the  outpouring  of  the  Apostle's  gratitude  on  receiv- 
ing this  welcome  news.  At  the  same  time  the 
report  of  Timothy  was  not  unmixed  with  alloy. 
There  were  certain  features  in  the  condition  of  the 
Thessalonian  Church  which  called  for  St.  Paul's 
interference,  and  to  which  he  addresses  himself  in 
bis  letter.  (1.)  The  reiy  intensity  of  their  Chris- 
tian  faith,  dwelling  too  exclusively  on  the  day  of 
the  Loitl's  coming,  had  been  attended  with  evil  con- 
fluences. On  tiie  other  hand,  a  theoretical  diffi- 
cul  ty  had  been  fel  t .  Ceitai  n  members  of  the  Church 
had  died,  and  there  was  great  anxiety  lest  they 
should  be  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  glories  of 
the  Lord's  advent  (iv.  13-18).  (2.)  The  Theasa- 
lonians  needed  consolation  and  encoui-agement  under 
pei-secution  (ii.  14,  iii.  2-4).  (3.)  An  unhealthy 
state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  spiritual  gifts  was 
manifesting  itself  (v.  19,  20).  (4.)  There  was  the 
danger  of  relapsing  into  tlieir  old  heathen  profligacy 
(iv.  4-8).  4.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 
backs, the  condition  of  the  Thessalonian  Church 
was  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  most  cordial  rela- 
tions existed  between  St.  Paul  and  his  converts 
there.  This  honourable  distinction  it  shares  with 
the  other  great  Church  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Phi- 
Jippi.  5.  A  comparison  of  the  narrative  in  the 
.\cts  w^ith  the  allusions  in  this  and  the  Second 
£pistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  instructive.  Passing 
<»ver  patent  coincidences,  we  may  single  out  one  of 
a  more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It  arises  out 
of  the  form  which  the  accusation  brought  .ngainst 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  at  Tliessalonica  takes 
in  the  Acts  :  "All  these  do  contrary  to  tho  decrees 
of  Caesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  king,  one 
Jesus"  (xvii.  7).  The  allusions  in  the  Kpistles  to 
the  Thessalonians  enable  us  to  understand  the  ground 
of  this  accusation.  It  ap|)ears  that  the  kitujdom  of 
Christ  had  entered  largely  into  his  oral  teaching  in 
this  city,  as  it  does  into  that  of  the  Epistles  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these 
Epistles  diverges  from  the  nairative  of  St.  Luke  on 
two  or  three  |K)ints  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish 
the  independence  of  the  two  accounts,  and  even  to 
i-equire  some  explanation.  (1.)  The  first  of  tliese 
I'elntes  to  the  composition  of  the  Church  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  In  the  First  Epistle  St.  Paul  addresses  his 
readers  distiiictlv  as  Gentiles,  who  had  been  con- 
verted  from  idolatry  to  the  Gospel  (i.  9,  10).  In 
the  Acts  we  are  told  that  •*  some  (of  the  Jews)  lie- 
lieved  .  .  .  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  (i.  e.  pro- 
selytes) a  great  multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women 
not  a  few  "  (xvii.  4).  Even  if  we  retain  the  com- 
mon reading,  the  account  of  St.  Luke  does  not 
exclude  a  number  of  believers  converted  directly 
from  heathendom  :  and,  if  any  divergence  remains, 
it  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  two  in- 
dependent writei-s,  one  of  whom,  not  being  an  eye- 
witness, possesse<I  only  a  paitial  and  indirect  know- 
ledge. (2.)  In  the  Epistle  the  persecutors  of  the 
Thessalonian  Christians  are  represented  as  their 
fellow-countrymen  (ii.  14),  whereas  in  the  Acts 
the  Jews  are  legaiiled  as  the  bitterest  opponents 
of  the  fjiith  (xvii.  5).  This  is  fairly  met  by  Paley, 
who  ix>ints  out  that  the  Jews  were  the  instigators 
of  the  persecution,  which  however  they  were  power- 
less of  themselves  to  cany  out  without  aid  fiom 


the  heathen.  (3.)  The  narrativv  of  St.  Luke  8p> 
pears  to  stAte  that  St.  Paul  remained  only  thra 
weeks  at  Thessalonica  (xvii.  2\  whereas  in  the 
Epistle,  tliough  there  is  no  direct  mention  cf 
the  length  of  his  reeidence  among  them,  the  whole 
language  (i.  4,  ii.  4*11)  points  to  a  much  \<apx 
period.  In  the  Acts  it  is  stated  simply  that  for 
three  Sabbath  days  St.  Paul  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue. The  silence  of  the  writer  does  not  esdode 
subsequent  labour  among  the  Gentile  popuktiM. 
(4.)  The  notices  of  the  movements  of  SUas  and  Ti- 
motheos  in  the  two  documents  do  notaoooidatliist 
sight.  In  the  Acts  St.  Paul  is  conveyed  away  se- 
cretly fjtHn  Beroea  to  escape  the  Jews.  Arrived  at 
Athene,  he  sends  to  Silas  and  Timothy,  whon  be 
had  left  behind  at  Beroea,  urging  them  to  join  him 
as  soon  as  possible  (xvii.  14-16).  It  is  evident 
from  the  language  of  St.  Luke  that  the  Apoitk 
expects  them  to  join  him  at  Athens.  Yet  we  hmr 
nothing  more  ot  them  for  some  time,  when  at  length 
after  St.  Paul  had  passed  ou  to  Corinth,  and  seraal 
incidents  had  occurred  since  his  arrival  thcn^  we 
are  told  that  Silas  and  Timotheos  came  from  Usee* 
donia  (xriii.  5).  From  the  First  Epistle,  on  tie 
otlier  hand,  we  gather  the  following  facts.  Sl  PibI 
there  tells  us  that  they  (».  e.  hinuwlf,  and  probkbJr 
Silas),  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  suspense,  *'cob- 
sent^  to  be  left  alone  at  Athens,  and  sent  TinMthr 
tlieir  brother**  to  Thessalonica  (iii.  1,2).  TmioUiy 
returned  with  good  news  (iiL  6)  (whether  to  Athns 
or  Corinth  does  not  appear),  and  when  the  tve 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written,  bstli 
Timothy  and  Silas  were  with  St.  Paul  (1  Thess.  i. 
1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  19).  We  wt 
suppose  either  that  (i.)  Timotheus  was  despatchad 
to  Theseolonica,  not  from  Atibens,  but  from  DcroaL 
In  this  case  Timotheus  would  take  up  SUas  loaw- 
where  in  Macedonia  on  his  return,  and  the  tvt 
would  join  St.  PauL  in  company ;  not  however  at 
Athens,  but  later  on  at  Corinth.  Or  (ii.)  Timothev 
and  Silas  did  join  the  Apostle  at  Athens,  where  «e 
learn  fitnn  the  Acl€  that  he  was  expecting  thai. 
From  Athens  he  despatched  Timotheus  to  TbeKf 
lonica,  k>  that  he  and  Silas  had  to  for^o  the  eerrioe* 
of  their  fellow-labourer  for  a  time.  This  miwga 
is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  but  not  in  the  Acts. 
Subsequently  he  sends  Silas  on  some  other  missco, 
not  recoixled  either  in  the  historj  or  the  Epiitie: 
probably  to  another  Macedonian  CSiurch,  Philippi 
for  instance.  Silas  and  Timotheus  returned  to$^ 
tlier  from  Macedonia  and  joined  the  Apostle  il 
Corinth.  6.  This  Epistle  is  rather  practical  thu 
doctrinal.  It  was  suggested  rather  bj  penned 
feeling,  than  by  any  ui-gent  need,  which  might  htn 
form^  a  centre  of  unity,  and  impressed  a  distinct 
character  on  the  whole.  Under  these  ctrcnmstaneei 
we  need  not  expect  to  trace  unity  of  purpose,  or  a 
continuous  argument,  and  any  analysis  mo^t  W 
moro  or  less  artifidal.  The  body  of  the  £pi»Uf. 
however,  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  tv« 
parts,  the  former  of  which,  extending  over  the  bi>: 
three  chapters,  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  a  retn>p«ct 
of  the  Apostle's  relation  to  his  Thesa»a]onian  cul- 
verts, and  an  explanation  of  his  present  dmuc- 
stance:*  and  feelings,  while  the  latter,  compriaiic 
the  4th  and  5th  chapters,  contair.s  some  seaaoo^ 
exhortations.  At  the  close  of  eadi  of  these  dirisksi 
is  a  prayer,  commencing  with  the  same  wonis 
••  May  God  Himself,"  etc.,  and  expre«td  in  iccje- 
wh:it  similar  language.  The  Epistle  closes  with 
personal  injunctions  and  a  benediction  (v.  25-'.5  ■ 
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7.  The  external  eridencc  in  favour  of  the  gennine- 
nest  of  the  Fii-st  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
chiefly   negative,  but  this  is  impoi-taut  enough. 
There  is  no  trace  that  it  was  ever  disputed  at  any 
age  or  In  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  even  by 
-any  individual,  till  the  present  century.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  allusions  to  it  in  writei-s  before  the 
dote  of  the  2nd  century  are  confessedly  faint  and 
uncertain.     It  is  more  important  to  observe  that 
the  flpistle  was  included   in  the  Old  Latin  and 
i>7riac  Versions,  that  it  is  found  in  the  Canon  of 
the  Muratorian  fragment,  and  that  it  was  also  con- 
tained in  that  of  Maraon.     Towards  the  close  of 
the  2nd  century  from  Irenaeus  downwards,  we  find 
this  Epistle  directly  quoted  and  ascribed  to  St.  Paul. 
The  evidence  derived  from  the  character  of  the 
£pistle  itself  is  so  strong  that  it  may  fairly  be 
called  irresistible.    It  wo^d  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  question  oi  style  here,  but  the  render  may 
be  referred  to  the  Introduction  of  Jowett,  who  has 
handled  this  subject  very  fully  and  satisfactorily. 
An  equally  strong  ailment  may  be  drawn  also 
irom  the  matter  contained  in  the  Epistle.     In  the 
first  place,  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  touch  with 
which  the  Apostle's  relations  towards  his  Thesn- 
lonian  converts  are  drawn,  are  qnite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  dnmsy  forgeries  of  the  early  Church, 
la   the  second   place,   the  writer    uses   language 
which,  however  it  may  be  ^plained,  is  certainly 
ooloored  by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of 
4he  Lord.     Such  a  position  would  be  an  anachronism 
in  a  writer  of  the  2nd  century.    The  genuineness 
of  this  Epistle  was  first  questioned  by  Schrader, ! 
who  was  followed  by  Baur.     The  following  is  a 
■summary  of  Baur's  arguments,    (i.)  He  attiibutes 
great  weight  to  the  genei-al  character  of  the  epistle, 
the  difference  of  style,  and  especially  the  absence  of 
distinctive  Pauline  doctrines,     (ii.)  In  the  mention 
of  the  ^  wrath  "  overtaking  the  Jewish  people  (ii. 
16),  Baur  sees  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
xa»alem,  and  therefore  a  proof  of  the  later  date  of 
the  Epistle,     (iii.)  He  urges  the  contradictions  to 
the  account  in  the  Acts,     (iv.)  He  discovers  re- 
ferences to  the  Acts,  which  show  that  the  Epistle 
was  written  later,     (v.)  He  supposes  passages  in 
this  EfHstle  to  have  been  borrowed  fix>m  the  adcnow- 
ledged  letters  of  St.  Paul.    The  resemblances  how- 
ever which  he  points  out  are  not  greater  than,  or 
indeed  so  great  as,  those  in  other  Epistles,  and  bear 
eio  traces  of  imitation. 

Thamlonlimi,  Seoond  Epiftle  to  the.  1. 
This  Kpistie  appears  to  have  been  written  from 
Ovinth  not  very  long  after  the  First,  for  Silvanus 
iind  Timotheos  were  still  with  St.  Paul  (i.  1).  In 
the  former  letter  we  saw  chiefly  the  outpouring  of 
stroag  penooal  affection,  occasioned  by  the  renewal 
of  the  Apostle's  intercourse  with  the  Theatalonians, 
and  the  doctrinal  and  hortatory  portions  are  there 
«ubordinaie.  In  the  Second  Kpistie,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  leading  motive  -seems  to  have  been  the 
desire  of  correcting  errors  in  the  Church  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  We  notice  two  points  especially  which  call 
forth  his  rebuke.  Firsts  it 'seems  that  the  anxious 
•expectation  of  the  Lord's  advent^  instead  of  sub- 
siding, had  gained  ground  since  the  writing  of  the 
First  Epistle.  Secondly^  the  Apostle  had  also  a 
personal  ground  of  complaint.  His  authority  was 
not  deni^  by  any,  but  it  was  tampered  with,  and 
an  unauthorised  use  was  made  of  his  name.  De- 
signing men  might  misrepresent  his  teaching  in 
two  ways,  cither  by  suppressing  what  he  actually 


had  written  (h*  said,  or  by  forging  letters  and  in 
other  ways  representing  him  as  teaching  what  he 
had  not  taught.     St.  Paul's  langu.tge  hints  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  both  these  modes  of  &lse  dealing. 
There  are  two  passages  which  allude  to  these  mis- 
representations of  his  teadiing.     In  the  first  of  these 
he  tells  them  in  vagne  language,  **  not  to  be  trou- 
bled either  by  spirit  or  by  word  or  by  letter,  as 
coming  from  us,  as  if  the  day  of  the  Lord  were  nt 
hand"  (ii.  2,  3).     In  the  second  passage  at  the 
close  of  tiie  Epistle  he  says,  **The  salutation  of 
Paul  with  mine  own  hand,  which  is  a  token  in 
every  Epistle:  so  I  write"  (iii.  17)— evidently  a 
precaution  against  foi-gery.     It  will  be  seen  then  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Second  Epistle  is  corrective  of, 
or  rather  supplemental  to,  that  of  the  First,  and 
tbei«fore  piYsupposes  it.     2.  This  Epistle,  in  the 
range  of  subject  as  well  as  in  style  and  general  cha- 
racter, closely  resembles  the  First ;  and  the  remarks 
made  on  that   Epbtle  apply  for  the  most  part 
equally  well  to  this.     The  structure  also  is  some- 
what similar,  the  main  body  of  the  Epistle  being 
divided  into  two  parts  in  the  same  way,  and  each 
part  closing  with  a  prayer  (ii.  16,  17,  iii.  16). 
The  Epistle  ends  with  a  special  dii-ection  and  bene- 
diction (iii.  17, 18).     3.  The  external  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Seoond  Epistle  is  somewhat  moi-e 
detinite  than  that  which  can  be  brought  in  favour 
of  the  First.     It  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  one  or 
two  passages  of  Polycarp;  and  the  language  in 
which  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  Man  of  Sin  lh  so 
similar  that  it  can  scarcely  be  independent  of  this 
Epistle.     The  Second   Epistle,   like  the   First,   is 
found  in  the  canons  of  the  Spiac  and  Old  Latin 
Versions,  aad  in  those  of  the  Muratoiian  fragment 
and  of  the  heretic  Marcion ;  is  quoted  expressly  and 
by  name  by  Irenaeus  and  others  at  the  dose  of  the 
second  century,  and  was  universally  received  by 
the  Church.     The  internal  character  of  the  Epistle 
too,  as  in  the  former  case,  bears  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  its  Pauline  origin.     Its  genuineness  in  fact 
was  never  questioned  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.    The  apocalyptic  passage  (ii.  1-1 2) 
is  the  great  stnmblingblock.     It  has  been  objected 
to,  either  as  alluding  to  events  subsequent  to  St. 
Paul's  death,  the  Neronian  persecution  tor  instance ; 
or  as  betraying  religious  views  derived  fnom  the 
Montanism  of  the  second  century ;   or  lastly,  as 
contradicting  St.  Paul's  anticipations  expressed  else- 
where, especially  in  the  First  Epistle,  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  Lord's  advent.     4.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  Epistle  is  this  apocalyptic  passage, 
announcing  the  revelation  of  the  ''Man  of  Sin" 
(ii.  1-12),  and  it  will   not  be  irrelevant  to  in- 
vestigate its  meaning. — (I.)  The  passage  speaks  of  a 
great  apostasy  which  is  to  usher  in  the  advent  of 
Christ,  the  great  judgment.     There  are  three  pro- 
minent figures  in  the  picture,  Christ,  Antidirist, 
and  the  Kestrainer.    The  "mystery  of  lawless- 
ness "  is  already  at  work.     At  present  it  is  checked 
by  the  Restrainer ;  but  the  dieck  will  be  removed, 
and  then  it  will  break  out  in  all  its  violence.    Then 
Christ  will  appear. — (II.)  Many  different  expUma- 
tions  have  been  offeiisd  of  this  passage.     By  one 
class  of  interpreters  it  has  been  referr^  to  circum- 
stances which  passed  within  the  cirde  of  tAe  Apostle's 
own  experience.    Others  again  have  seen  in  it  the 
prediction  of  a  crisis  yet  to  be  realized,  the  end  ot 
all  things.    The  former  of  these,  the  Pnieterists, 
have  idoitified  the  **  Man  of  Sin  **  with  diverc  his- 
torical characters — with  Caligula,  Nero,  Titus, 
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TollMUies.  Telem,  one  of  the  porters  in  the 
days  of  Ezra  (I  Esd.  ix.  25). 

Tomb.  It  has  been  hitherto  too  much  the  fnshi(xi 
to  look  to  Egypt  for  the  prototype  of  every  form  of 
Jewish  ai*t ;  but  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  OKI 
Testament  more  clear  than  another,  it  is  tlie  abso- 
lute antagonism  between  the  two  peoplesi  and  the 
abhorrence  of  everything  Egyptian  that  prevailed 
from  fii-st  to  last  among  the  Jewish  people.  From 
the  burial  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Maciipekih  fGen. 
xxiii.  19)  to  the  funei*al  rites  prepared  for  Dorcas 
(Acts  ix,  37),  there  is  no  mention  of  any  sarco- 
])hagus,  or  even  coffin,  in  any  Jewish  buriiU.  Still 
less  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of  the 
Pelasgi  or  Etruscans.  They  were  marked  with 
the  same  simplicity  that  characteiised  all  their  reli- 
gious observances.     This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  :  oixler  that  he  might  therein  bui-y  Scu^  his  wife 
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a  stone  rolling  across  its  entrance ;  bnt  it  ia  tk 
only  one,  and  the  immense  amount  of  coDthruce 
and  fitting  which  it  has  required  is  suffident  proof 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  not  applied  torn 
other  of  the  numei-ous  rock  tombs  around  Jen:* 
salem,  nor  could  the  ti-aoes  of  it  have  been  obtitented 
had  it  anywhere  existed.     Although,  th^efwe,  lb? 
Jews  were  singulai'ly  fi-ee  from  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  funereal  mi^i6cence,  they  were  at  C 
stages  of  their  independent  existence  an  eminentlr 
burying  people.^  Tombi  of  the  Patriarchs, — Imtr 
ing  from  these  considerations  to  the  mwe  stnctir 
historical  part  of  the  subject,  we  tind  that  out « : 
the  most  striking  events  in  the  life  of  Abraham  > 
the  purchase  of  the  field  of  Ephroa  the  Hittite  a 
Hebron,  in  which  was  the  cave  of  l^lachpelih,  k 


what  may  be  called  the  distinguishing  chai-acter 
istic  of  Jewish  sepulchres — the  deep  locvdus — which, 
so  far  as  is  now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purely 
Jewish  rock-cut  tombs,  but  hai'dly  known  else- 
where. Its  form  will  be  understood  by  refening 
to  the  annexed  diagram,  repi*esenting  the  foims  of 


Diagram  of  JetvUh  8«pulclire. 


Jewish  sepulture.  In  the  apailment  marked  A, 
there  are  twelve  such  loculi,  about  2  feet  in  width 
by  3  feet  high.  On  tlie  gi-ound-floor  these  gene- 
rally open  on  the  level  of  the  floor ;  when  in  the 
upper  story,  as  at  C,  on  a  ledge  or  plattbrm,  on 
which  the  body  might  be  laid  to  be  anointed,  and 
on  which  the  stones  might  I'est  which  closed  the 
outer  end  of  each  loculus.  The  shallow  loculus  Ls 
shown  in  chamber  B,  but  was  apparently  only  used 
when  sarcophagi  were  employed,  and  therefore,  so  far 
.IS  we  know,  onl^  during  the  Graeco-Roman  period, 
when  foreign  customs  came  to  be  adopted.  The 
shallow  loculus  would  liavo  been  singularly  inap- 
propriate and  inconvenient,  where  an  unembalracd 
body  was  laid  out  to  decay — as  there  would  evi- 
dently be  no  means  of  shutting  it  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  catacomb.  The  deep  loculus  on  the  otlier 
liand  was  as  strictly  oonfoimable  with  Jewish  cus- 
toms, and  could  easily  be  closed  by  a  stone  fitted  to 
the  end  and  luted  into  the  gnoove  which  usually 
exists  there.  This  fact  is  especially  intei*esting  as 
it  affords  a  key  to  much  that  is  otherwise  hard  to 
be  understood  in  certain  passages  in  Uie  New  Testa- 
ment. Thus  in  John  xi.  39,  Jesus  says,  **Take 
away  the  stone,"  and  (ver.  40)  *♦  they  took  away 
the  stone"  without  difficulty,  appai'ently.  And 
chnp.  XX.  1 ,  the  same  expression  is  used,  "  the  stone 
if  taken  away."  There  \s  out  cfAaicom\>--\3MXV\tfi^\i  v  mv  ui«  r 
as  the  *•  Toml«  of  the  K^xv^** — ^^^liOoLVi  dwA  \j^\^^  Q>\v: 


and  that  it  might  be  a  sepulchre  for  himself  and  lii» 
children.     There  he  and  his  immediate  desceodaat* 
were  laid  3700  years  ago,  and  there  they  are  !<• 
lieved  to  rest  now ;  but  no  one  in  modem  tima  \a< 
seen  their  remains,  or  been  allowed  to  taiXxt  into  tbe 
cave  where  they  rest.     Unfoi-tunately  none  of  tl^.«e 
who  linve  visited  Hebron  have  had  sufllicient  ir^'- 
tectural  knowledge  to  be  able  to  say  when  (u 
chmch  or  mosque  which  now  stands  above  theory 
was  erected.     Though  much  more  easy  oS  acoe»,  i*. 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  tk 
wail  that  encloses  the  sacred   precincts  of  these 
tombs.     There  is  in  fact  nothing  known  with  siSr 
cient  exactness  to  decide  the  question,  but  the  {ht- 
bubilities  certainly  tend  towards  a  Christian  or  Sar^- 
cenic  origin  for  the  whole  structui^  both  iatenaHj 
and  externally.     From  the  time   when  AbraiuLi 
established  the  burying-plooe  of  his  family  at  He- 
bron till  the  time  when  David  fixed  that  of  K3 
family  in  the  city  wliich  bore  his  name,  the  iewwi 
rulem  had  no  fixed  or  fiivourite  place  of  8epalto% 
Each  was  buried  on  his  own  property,  or  where  be 
died,  without  much  caring  either  for  tlie  sanctitr 
or  convenience  of  the  plaoe  chosen.— T0M16  of  tiuf 
Kings, — Of  the  twenty-two  kings  of  Judsdi  nb 
reigned  at  Jerusalem  fix>m  1048  to  590  ac,  ckreo, 
or  exactly  one-half,  were  buried  in  on*  hypogeua 
in  the  "  city  of  David.**     Of  all  these  it  U  meRiv 
said  that  they  were  buried  in  **  the  aepiikhies  <k 
their  futheis     or  "  of  the  kings**  in  tne  cHr  oi 
David,  except  of  two — ^Asa  ami  Hwtkish     Tv« 
more  of  these  kings  (Jehoram  and  Jcoh)  WfRbuiel 
also  in  the  city  of  l^vid,  **  but  not  in  the  sepoldbni 
of  the  kings."    The  passage  in  Nriwnkh  iii.  lb> 
and  in  Ezekiel  xliii.  7,  9,  together  with  Htm  nitr- 
ated assertion  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Ghnaidei 
that  these  sepulchres  were  sitnated  In  the  otf  of 
David,  leave  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  on  Su, 
or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  inuncdiate  praoBity 
of  the  Temple.    Tbey  were  in  &ct  certainly  wiiiui 
that  enclosure  now  known  as  the  *'  Hisiim  Area ;" 
but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  exact  spot,  ve  m\tA 
pause  for  fuiiher  information  before  a  replj  can  W 
given.     Up  to  the  present  time  we  hare  not  berj 
able  to  identify  one  single  aepulchiml  exGSTsti«e 
about  Jerusalem  which  can  be  said  with  certaiotT 
to  belong  to  a  peiiod  anterior  to  that  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, or,  more  correctly,  to  hare  been  med  A^ 
bui-ial  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.    The  only  » 
portant  hypogeum  which  is  wholly  Jewish  m.  it* 
arrangementji,  and  may  consequently  belong  to  as 
earlier  or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known  as  the  Tonk 
qC  the  Prophets  in  the  western  flank  of  the  Ifwoat 
«e»«   \\.\c&&  ^\«r)  «9^teanuMeofhariii^on- 
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portant  manner  this  visit  and  this  jotiniey  as  well 
•5  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  (1.) 
This  was  the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman 
Kood,  called  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  connected 
Borne  with  the  whole  region  to  the  north  of  the 
Aegean  Sea.  (2.)  Placed  as  it  was  on  this  great 
Road,  and  in  connexion  with  other  important  Ro- 
man wajit,  Thessalonica  was  an  invaluable  centre 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  In  hci  it  was  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  on  a  lerel  with  Corinth  and  Ephesus 
in  its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  (3.) 
The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  xvii.  1,  that  here 
was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this  part  of  Ma- 
cedonia, had  evidently  much  to  do  with  the  Apostle's 
plans,  and  also  doubtless  with  his  success.  Trade 
would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to  Thessalonica :  and 
it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  since,  they  have  had  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  city.  The  first 
some  of  the  Apostle's  work  at  Thessalonica  was  the 
synagogue  (Acts  xvii.  2,  3).  It  is  stated  that 
the  ministrations  among  the  Jews  continued  for 
three  weeks  (ver.  2\  Not  that  we  are  obliged  to 
limit  to  this  time  the  whole  stay  of  the  Apostles 
at  Thessalonica.  A  flourishing  Church  was  cer- 
tainly formed  there :  and  the  Epistles  show  that  its 
elements  were  much  more  Gentile  than  Jewish. 
The  narrative  in  the  Acts  affords  a  singularly  accu- 
rate illustration  of  the  political  constitution  of 
Thessalonica.  Not  only  is  the  demus  mentioned 
(Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  above 
said  of  its  being  a  **  free  city,"  but  the  peculiar 
title,  politarcha  (ib.  6),  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
This  term  occurs  in  no  other  writing ;  but  it  may 
be  read  to  this  day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  of  the 
early  Imperial  times,  which  spans  the  main  street 
of  the  dty.  From  this  inscription  it  would  appear 
that  the  number  of  politarchs  was  seven.  The  arch 
just  mentioned  (called  the  Varddr  gate)  is  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town.  At  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity is  another  Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and 
probably  commemorating  some  victory  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  main  street,  which  both  these  arches 
cross,  and  which  intersects  the  dty  from  east  to 
west,  is  undoubtedly  the  line  of  the  Via  Egnatia, 
A  word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  later 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Thessalonica.  For  during 
several  centuries  this  dty  was  the  bulwark,  not 
simply  of  the  later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental 
Christendom,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
oonrenion  of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus 
it  recdved  the  designation  of  *'  the  Orthodox  City ;" 
and  its  struggles  are  very  prominent  in  the  writings 
of  the  BTzantine  historians. 

11m  das,  the  name  of  on  insurgent  moitioned 
in  Gamaliel's  speech  before  the  Jewish  council  (Acts 
T,  35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment  of  the 
Apostles.  He  appeared,  according  to  Luke's  ac- 
ooont,  at  the  head  of  about,  four  hundred  men. 
Josephus  speaks  of  a  Thendas  who  played  a  similar 
part  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  a.d.  44,  •'.  e. 
some  ten  or  twelve  yeai-s  at  least  later  than  the  de- 
livenr  of  Gamaliel's  speech ;  and  since  Luke  places 
his  Tbeudas,  in  the  order  of  time,  before  Judas  the 
Galilean,  who  made  his  appeaiance  soon  aAer  the  de- 
thronement of  Ai-chelaiis,  t.  e.  A.D.  6  or  7,  it  has 
been  charged  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  either 
fabricated  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gama- 
liel, or  has  wrought  into  it  a  transaction  which 
took  place  thirty  yeai-s  or  more  after  the  time  when 
it  is  said  to  have  occurred.  Various  solutions  of 
the  difficulty  have  been  offered.     (1.)  Since  Luke 
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represents  Theudas  as  having  preceded  Judas  the  Ga- 
lilean, it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  have  appeared 
later,  at  all  events,  than  the  latter  part  of  the  reigii 
of  Herod  the  Great  Now,  the  very  year  of  that 
monarch's  death  was  remarkably  turbulent;  the 
land  was  overrun  by  insurrectionary  chiefs  or  fana- 
tics. Josephus  mentions  but  three  of  these  dis- 
turbers by  name ;  he  passes  over  the  others  with  n 
general  allusion.  Among  those  whom  the  Jewish 
historian  has  omitted  to  name,  may  have  been  the 
Theudas  whom  Ganudiel  dtes.  The  name  was  not 
an  uncomnM>n  one.  (2.)  Another  exphmation  is. 
that  Luke's  Theudas  may  have  been  one  of  the 
three  insurgents  whose  names  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus  in  connexion  with  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  about  the  time  of  Herod's  death.  Sonntag 
aipies  that  the  Theudas  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  is 
the  individual  who  occurs  in  Jose{^us  under  the 
name  of  Simon,  a  sbve  of  Herod.  There  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  dther  of  the  foregoing  supposi- 
tions :  lx>th  are  reasonable,  and  both  must  be  dis- 
proved before  Luke  can  be  justly  charged  with 
having  committed  an  anachronism  in  the  passage 
under  consideration. 

ThioTM,  ths  two.  The  men  who  under  thi^ 
name  appear  in  the  history  of  the  crudfixion  were 
robbers  rather  than  thieves,  belongmg  to  the  lawless 
bands  by  which  Palestine  was  at  that  time  and 
afterwaitb  infested.  Against  these  brigands  every 
Ronum  procurator  had  to  wage  continwil  war.  It 
was  neoesHuy  to  use  an  armed  police  to  encounter 
them  (Luke  xxii.  52).  Of  the  previous  history  of 
the  two  who  suffered  on  Golgotha  we  know  no- 
thing. They  had  been  tried  and  condemned,  and 
were  waiting  thdr  execution  before  our  Lord  was 
accused.  It  is  probable  enough,  as  the  death  of 
Barabbas  was  dearly  expected  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  had  taken  part  in  his  insun-ection.  They 
had  expected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabbas.  They 
find  themselves  with  one  who  bore  the  same  name, 
but  who  was  described  in  the  superscription  on  hi:> 
cross  as  Jesas  of  Naxareth.  They  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  heard  something  of  his  fiune  as  a  pro- 
phet, of  his  triumphal  entiy  as  a  king.  They  catch 
at  first  the  prevailing  tone  of  scorn.  But  over  one 
of  them  there  came  a  change.  He  looked  back  upon 
his  post  lite,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked 
to  the  man  dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw 
an  infinite  oonipassion.  There  indeed  was  one  unlike 
all  other  **  kings  of  the  Jews"  whom  the  robber 
had  ever  known.  Such  an  one  must  be  all  that  He 
had  claimed  to  be.  To  be  forgotten  by  that  king 
seems  to  him  now  the  most  terrible  of  all  punish- 
ments ;  to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  His  return, 
the  most  blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning  prayei 
was  answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  a  history  of  such  wonderful 
interest  should  at  all  times  have  fixed  itself  on 
men's  minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask 
questi<ms  which  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been 
that  of  those  who  have  seen  in  the  "dying  thief" 
the  first  great  typical  instance  that  *'a  man  U 
justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law." 
Other  conjectures  turn  more  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  histoiy.  Bengel  finds  in  the  Lord's  wordi> 
to  him  an  indication  that  the  penitent  thief  was  a 
Gentile,  the  impenitent  a  Jew,  and  that  thus  the 
scene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of  the  position  of  the 
two  Churches.  Stier  reads  in  the  words  of  reproof 
the  language  of  one  who  had  all  along  listened  with 
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TdllMUies.     Telem,  one  of  the  portei-s  iu  the 
days  of  Ezra  (I  Esd.  ix.  25). 

Tomb.  It  has  bcou  hitherto  too  much  the  fashion 
to  k>ok  to  Egypt  for  the  prototype  of  every  form  of 
Jewish  art ;  but  if  thci-e  is  one  thing  in  the  OUl 
Testament  more  clear  thaJi  another,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute antagonism  between  the  two  peoples,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  everything  Egyptian  that  prevailed 
from  firet  to  last  among  the  Jewish  people.  From 
the  burial  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  MachpeLih  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19)  to  the  funeral  rites  prepared  for  Dorcas 
(Acts  ix.  '67),  there  is  no  mention  of  any  sarco- 
phagus, or  even  cotHu,  in  any  Jewish  burial.  Still 
less  wcie  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of  the 
Pelasgi  or  Etruscans.  They  were  marked  with 
the  same  simplicity  that  charactei'ised  all  their  reli- 
gious obsei-vances.  This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to 
what  may  be  called  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  Jewish  sepulchres — the  deep  loculus — which, 
so  far  as  is  now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purely 
Jewish  rock-cut  tombs,  but  hardly  known  else- 
where. Its  form  will  be  understood  by  refening 
to  the  annexed  diagram,  representing  the  forms  of 


DUgrain  of  Jet^lilt  8«pulolire. 


Jewibh  sepulture.  In  the  apartment  marked  A, 
there  are  twelve  such  loculi,  about  2  feet  iu  width 
by  3  feet  high.  On  the  ground-floor  these  gcue- 
nilly  open  on  the  level  of  the  floor ;  when  in  the 
upper  story,  as  at  C,  on  a  ledge  or  platform,  on 
which  the  body  might  be  laid  to  be  anointed,  and 
on  which  the  stones  might  I'est  which  closed  the 
outer  end  of  each  loculus.  The  shallow  loculus  Ls 
shown  in  chamber  B,  but  was  apparently  only  used 
when  sarcophagi  were  employed,  and  therefore,  so  far 
.IS  we  know,  onlv  during  the  Gracco-Iioman  period, 
when  foreign  customs  came  to  be  adopted.  The 
shallow  loculus  would  Imve  been  singularly  inap- 
propriate and  inconvenient,  where  an  unembalmal 
body  was  laid  out  to  decay — as  tliere  would  evi- 
dently be  no  means  of  shutting  it  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  catacomb.  The  deep  loculus  on  the  other 
hand  was  as  strictly  confoimable  with  Jewish  cus- 
toms, and  could  easily  be  closed  by  a  stone  fitted  to 
the  end  and  luted  into  the  groove  which  usually 
exists  there.  This  fact  is  especially  intei-est^ng  as 
it  affords  a  key  to  much  that  is  otherwise  hard  to 
l)e  understood  in  certain  passages  in  the  Kew  Testae 
ment.  Thus  in  John  xi.  39,  Jesus  says,  **Take 
away  the  stone,"  and  (ver.  40)  *♦  they  took  away 
the  stone'*  without  difficulty,  apparently.  Anil 
ohnp.  XX.  1 ,  the  same  expression  is  used,  **  the  stone 
:f  taken  away."  There  \s  out  oAacomV- SJcalVwi^tv 
as  the  **  Tombs  of  l\ie  Kin^**— NN\i\ODL\ft  * 
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a  stone  rolling  across  its  entrance ;  but  it  ib  \k 
only  one,  and  the  immense  amount  of  cootriraaot 
and  fitting  which  it  has  reqaired  is  sufficient  ymi 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  not  appli^tomy 
other  of  the  numeix>us  rock  tombs  around  Jtfu- 
salem,  nor  could  the  iraxxa  of  it  have  been  oUiieratei 
had  it  anywhere  existed.     Although,  therefore,  tk 
Jews  were  singularly  fiiee  fit>m  the  pomps  vA 
vanities  of  funereal  m^nifloence,  they  were  at  til 
stages  of  their  independent  existence  an  eminaUr 
burying  people.^ Tbm^  of  the  Patriarchi. — ^Tanr 
ing  from  these  consklerations  to  the  more  strUrJr 
historical  part  of  the  subject,  we  find  that  ok  > : 
the  most  striking  events  in  the  life  of  AbrahaiB  i< 
the  purcluise  of  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Uittiteai 
Hebron,  in  which  was  tlie  cave  of  Machpelah,  i& 
oixler  that  he  might  therein  buiy  Sarah  his  w&, 
and  that  it  might  be  a  sepulchre  for  himself  and  bis 
childi*en.     There  he  and  his  immediate  descodsflb 
were  laid  3700  years  ago,  and  there  they  art  If- 
Meved  to  rest  now ;  but  no  one  in  modem  tinMs  lu<- 
seen  their  remains,  or  been  allowed  to  enter  intotLe 
cave  where  they  rest.     Uufoiiunately  none  of  tW 
who  have  visited  Hebron  have  had  suflident  u^ 
tectural  knowledge  to  be  able  to  say  when  the 
chmch  or  mosque  which  now  stands  above  tkcav< 
was  erected.     Though  much  more  easy  of  acosi.  A 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  tbe 
wall  that  encloaes  tlie  sacred   precincts  of  these 
tombs.     There  is  in  fact  nothing  known  with  sa£- 
cient  exactness  to  decide  the  question,  but  the  yix- 
bubilities  certainly  tend  towards  a  Christian  or  Sbr>- 
oeiiic  origin  for  the  whole  structure  both  iatenol'j 
and  externally.     From  the  time   when  Abrabc. 
established  the  burying-place  of  his  family  at  He- 
bron till  the  time  when  David  fixed  that  of  bi> 
family  in  the  city  which  bore  his  name,  the  Jevi^^ 
1  ulem  had  no  fixed  or  favoorite  place  of  srpoltim'. 
Each  was  buried  on  his  own  propeily,  or  what  ht 
died,  without  much  caring  either  for  the  saoctitf 
or  convenience  of  the  place  chosen.— Tbm&of^^ 
Kings, — Of  the  twenty-two  lungs  of  JudsA  irh« 
reigned  at  Jerusalem  fix>m  1048  to  590  ma,  ckrdu 
or  exactly  one-half,  were  buried  in  out  hjpcfHm: 
in  tlic  "  city  of  David.'*     Of  all  thcM  it  is  meitiy 
said  that  they  were  buried  in  **the  tepMata^ 
their  fatheii  *^  or  "  of  the  kings**  in  tke  dtv  oi 
David,  except  of  two — ^Asa  ami  Hesddak.    Tv(> 
more  of  these  kings  ( Jehoram  and  Jooh)  WfRbuiei 
also  in  the  dty  of  Davkl,  **  but  not  in  tht  Mfiakhrs 
of  the  kings."    The  passage  in  Ndiemiah  iii.  K 
and  in  Ezekiel  xliii.  7,  9,  together  witb  tfat  nAe> 
ated  assertion  of  the  Bodes  of  Kings  and  Ckiaudes 
that  these  sepulchres  were  sitoattd  in  Um  d^  «< 
David,  leave  no  doubt  but  that  they  wera  on  Sot* 
or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  immediate  prannitj 
of  the  Tempk.    They  were  in  &ct  certainly  wUha 
that  enclosure  now  known  a«  tht  **  Hiaram  Area  f 
but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  exact  spot«  we  vut< 
pause  for  fui-thcr  information  before  a  reply  cu  U 
given.     Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  sot  beta 
able  to  identify  one  single  sepalchial  exeaTttioo 
about  Jerusalem  which  can  be  aid  with  certaintf 
to  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  the  Uj^ 
cabecs,  or,  more  correctly,  to  haTe  been  mod  f^f 
buiial  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.    The  only  is^ 
portont  hypogeum  which  is  whoUy  Jewish  in  i'^ 
arrangements,  and  may  oooseqototly  bekii^  to  as 
eai'lier  or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known  as  the  Toail>^ 
g.v^u»^vv  V  qC  the  Prophets  in  the  western  flank  of  the  Ump^ 
<^^c«\  ^iX^*^  Q>\v^«^.   Vu  \ci»&  v;«r)  v^i^mxwaot  of  hsriif  on- 
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It  ti  TiHouiIj'  midcnd  bj  thr  LXX.  Acconliug 
t4>  Abu'iradl,  dial  bj  Oliiu^  "Ihf  Samur  of  tbc 
Anba  u  »  thorny  tree ;  it  ii  a  ipKia  of  Sidra 
which  does  not  prodnts  fruit."  So  thorny  planti 
are  more  compicuotu  in  Palestint  and  Ihe  Bibl> 
Landd  than  ditl'erat  kind*  of  Jt/ianmacfiK  such  as 
Paimna  acalealit  (Chrisfi  Thoni),  and  ZunjAia 
Spina  Chrilti;  this  lattfr  i>luit  ii  the  n<6Jl  of  the 
Anib>,  which  crows  nbnndnntlj  in  Syria  nnd  Pn- 
leetiiw.  The  XaattSli  of  li.  vli.  19,  Ir.  VJ,  pio- 
bablf  denotea  tome  species  of  ZicuAiu.  Tlie 
■'  cxown  of  Ihonu  "  which  WM  piit  in  deriiioo  upon 
our  Lord's  head  just  before  mi  cmcilixion,  was 
probably  cotnpooed  of  Iht  Ihorriy  twigs  of  the  niAi 
iZityp/nit  Spina  CliruU)  mpiitioned  nbove;  being 
oomrnoneTtrywhere,  they  could  readily  be  procured, 
nn'oU.  A  Thnciui  honem.-vn  is  iDcidentally 
mentionel  in  3  Mace  lii.  35,  appniently  one  of  the 
bodrgnard  of  Gorgias,  governor  of  Idumaea  under 
Antiochos  Epiphsnei.  Thrsce  nt  this  period  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  country  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Strymon,  the  Dannbe.  nnd  the  coasts  of  Ihe 
A^tan,  IVopontin,  and  Euiine — all  the  region,  in 
fact,  DOW  cocoprdiended  iu  Itul^ria  and  Roomelia 
In  the  esriy  tim«  it  was  inhnbittil  by  a  number  of 
triba,  ench  nnder  iU  own  chief.  The  wnn  on  a 
large  scale  which  followed  the  denlh  of  Alexander 
fumiahed  employmeiTt  for  the  martial  Tendencies  of 
the  Thmdanl,  who  found  n  dfm.ind  for  Iheir  semes 
m  tnercmaries  ererywhere.  Cavalry  was  the  arm 
whicli  they  chiefly  funiifhe.1,  Ihe  rich  jattuiH  of 
Boumelia  abounding   in    homes.     The  only  other 

rjige,  If  nnr,  containini;  an  allusion  to  Thrace, 
found  ia  the  Bible,  is  Gen.  s.  3,  when  Tt 
htM  by  >ome  been  supposed 

Tknn'M.     Father  of  Apollonius  (I).  £  Mkc. 

ill.  6.    [AroLLOsr  "  ■■ 


Rom  (Acts  uTiii.  15).  The  distances,  reckooii^ 
wnthwaids  from  Kome,  are  given  as  follows  in  the 
.AaAmiiM/faMniry,  "to  Aricin,  16  milea;  to  Three 
Tarerm,  IT  miles;  to  Appti  Forum,  10  mdeii," 
aod,  eompaiing  thl>  with  what  is  observed  st  II 
tkng  the  line  of  rand,  we  have  no  diflicnity  in 
eoRitng  to  the  mocluaion  that  "Three  Tavei-os" 
wan  near  the  modem  Ciatema.  Juit  nt  this  point 
a  road  canie  in  from  Antium  on  (he  coast.  There 
ia  no  donbl  that  "  Thiee  T.ivems  "  w.is  a  freqnent 
meeting.place  of  Iravellers, 

nnMhiSg.      [AORIcnLTCBF..] 

ThnAdd.  1.  [see  Gate],  2.  Of  the  two 
wonb  M  tendered  in  A,  V„  one,  miphtMn.  wems 
to  mean  sometimes  a  proJecUng  beiiD  or  coibel  (Fe. 
ii.  3. 1.  4,  IB). 

nxMHuUt,  UM,  This  word,  Asuppl,  up- 
pears  to  be  tnaccurately  rendered  in  Neh,  lii.  25, 
tlioagb  its  real  force  hst  perhnp  not  yet  been  dis- 
oorered.     The  "houseof  the  Asuppim,"  or  simply 
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LI.  14).  In  order  to  specify  ■  th 
a(  tbe  term,  it  was  neceisary  K 
ootioD  of  royalty :  hence  the  fitqueat  a 
loch  eipreasions  as  "  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  " 
'.DeuL  irii.  18 ;  1  K.  i-  40  ;  3  Chr.  Tii.  18).  The 
diaractetiatie  feature  in  the  royal  throne  wai  its 
elevation:  Solomon')  throne  was  approached  by  sit 
iteps  (1  K.I.  19;  2Chr.  ii.  IS);  and  Jehovah', 
throne  is  described  as  "high  and  lifted  up"  (Is. 
vi.  1).  The  materials  and  workmanship  weri^ 
costly.  It  was  furnished  with  arms  or  ■'  itayi." 
The  steps  were  alw  liofd  with  pain  of  lions.  As 
to  the  form  of  the  chair,  we  are  only  informed  in 
1  K.  >.  19  that  "  the  top  was  round  behind,"  The 
king  tot  on  his  throne  on  slate  occBMons.  At  such 
times  he  appeared  in  his  royal  robes.  The  throne 
was  the  symbol  of  supreme  power  and  dignity  (Geo. 
ili.  40).  Similarly,  "  to  ait  npon  the  throne,"  im- 
plied the  eieretse  of  legal  power  (Deut.  irii.  18; 


n  I  Chr, 


i.  15, 


IT,  at  a  part,  probably  .i  gnte,  oftheencloii 
tbe  "  house  of  Jeliovah,"  nppanntly  at  Its  S.W. 
comer.     The  allusion  in  Neh,  lii,  25  is  undoubtedly 

Thron*.  The  Hebrew  term  ciiai  applies  tit  any 
elevated  teat  occupied  by  a  person  in  authority, 
whether  a  high-pnest  (1  Sam.  i.  9),  a  judge  (Ps, 
cnii.  S),  or  a  military  chief  (Jer.  i.  15).     The  um 


[Ubim  and  Thuhiox.] 
HkiuidgT,  In  a  phyaical  point  of  view,  tlie  moat 
noticeable  feature  in  connexion  with  thunder  is  the 
extreme  rarity  of  ita  occurrence  during  the  summer 
months  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  coantrics. 
From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember it  is  hardly  ever  heard.  Hence  it  wai  se- 
lected by  Samuel  as  a  striking  eipreasion  of  tbe 
Dirine  diipleaiure  towards  tbe  Itnielites  (1  Sam. 
lii.  IT).  Kain  in  harvest  was  deemed  as  eitnwi- 
dinary  as  snow  in  summer  (Prov.  iiri.  1),  and 
Jerome  asserts  that  he  had  never  witnessed  it  in 
the  latter  part  of  June,  or  in  July  (COmm.  on  Am. 
iv.  T).  In  the  imagiaatire  philosophy  of  the  He- 
brews, thuuder  waaregtrded  as  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
(Job  iixvU.  3, 4,  5,  J.  B ;  Pa.  iviii.  13,  xiix.  3-9 ; 
It.  ixi.  30,  31),  who  dwelt  behind  the  thunder- 
cloud  (Pt.  lini.  T).  Thunder  was,  to  the  mind  of 
the  Jew,  Ihe  symbol  of  Divine  power  (Ps.  iiii. 
3,  Ik.),  and  Tcngnnce  (1  Sam.  ii.  10 ;  3  Sam. 
xxii.  M). 

ThTkU'n.  A  city  on  the  Lycos,  founded  by 
Seleucot  Nicator.  It  was  one  of  the  many  Mace- 
donian colonics  established  in  Asia  Ifinor,  in  the 
sequel  of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  em|Hrt  by 
Alexander.  It  lay  to  the  left  of  the  road  Irwn  Per- 
gamus  to  Sardis,  on  the  tonthem  iodiue  of  the 
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TallMAM.  Telex,  one  <if  tho  porlits  iu  the 
J»y.rfEz™(lEsd.  ii.  25). 

Tomb.  It  has  b»u  hilherto  too  much  the  rnthim 
lo  hnk  to  Egypt  for  the  pralol jpo  of  cverj  form  of 
Jewish  art;  but  if  there  i>  oHe  thin}-  in  the  Old 
Tetameiit  more  cleor  tluii  mother,  it  ia  tlie  alto- 
lute  nnt-igoniinu  between  the  two  people^  nnd  the 
HbWnence  of  evetilhing  F^yptian  thol  prevsiled 
from  fir«l  to  last  among  the  Jevriih  people.  From 
the  burinl  of  Swsh  in  the  cave  of  MB<;lipel^ih  (Gen. 
inii.  19}  to  the  fnneinl  rites  prefwreil  for  Dorou 
(Acts  ii.  37),  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Eirco- 
pb^ui,  or  eTen  cofHn,  in  any  Jevfish  burt^.  Still 
l«B  vat  the  rites  of  the  Jeiis  like  thow  of  the 
Fel>«gi  or  EtruECans.  They  ntere  mmked  with 
the  same  simplicity  that  cbaracteristd  all  their  reli- 
gious observances.  This  amplicity  of  rite  lei  (d 
what  iiay  be  <alled  the  disUnguishiog  thaiacltr- 
islic  of  Jewish  lepukhre — IIm  detp  locultit — which, 
»  far  as  is  now  known,  is  universal  in  .ill  puiely 
Jewish  rock-cot  tombs,  but  hardly  known  el»- 
where.  Its  form  will  be  unJerslood  by  refciTing 
to  the  anneied  digram,  representing  the  fair-     " 
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Jewiih  sepulture.     In  th«  apai-tment  marked 
theic  are  twelve  surh  loculi,  about  2  feet  ia  wic 
by  3  fei't  high.     Oil  lb*  giounj-lloor  tliese  gouc- 
i^aiy  open  on  the  lerel  of  the  floor;  whm  in   <■ 
npper  story,  as  at  C,  on  a  ledge  or  platlbrm, 
which  the  body  might  be  laid  to  be  anointed,  and 
on  which  the  stones  might  i-ett  which  closed  the 
outer  cud  of  each  loculus.     The  shallow  loculua  is 
shown  in  chamber  B,  but  was  appii  enlly  only  ussd 
when  torcftphngi  were  employed,  and  therefore,  10  far 
IS  we  know,  «nlr  during  the  Grarco-itomnn  peiiod, 
when   foreign  customs  oime  to  be  adopted.     The 
shallow  loculos  would  have  beeu  singularly  ioap- 
prrtpriale  and  inconreoient,  where  an  unemLalmcd 
body  was  laid  out  to  decay— as  there  would 
dcntty  benomeaosof^utling  it  offfrom  the 
of  the  catacomb.     The  deep  locului  on  the  o 
hand  was  at  strictly  ccnfomuible  with  Jewish 
loins,  and  could  oL-ily  be  cl»*d  by  a  stone  title 
liie  end  and  lutnl  into  the  gi'oove  which  usually 
ciLsts  there.     This  fact  is  especially  interf?^t' 
II  alfords  a  key  to  much  that  ii  otherwise  hi 
)ie  understood  in  ceitiuu  pasnga  in  the  Kew  Teato- 
nienl.     Thus  in  John  >i.  39.  Jesus  says,   "Tal 
away  the  stone,"  and  (rer.  40)  '■  they  took  awa 
the   stone"  without  difficulty,  apparently.     An 
I'hap.  II.  I,  the  same  expression  is  used,  "  IhesCoD 
:f  taken  awn  J,"    Thetti><me(jABtOTiiV-Ai«.VBow 
as  tlie  "Toiabsottte  Tt^n^s" — wtetiia  tiwiA 
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TOMB 

with  an  eitenul  gallery  mme  140  t'«t  in  eiUnt, ' 
inlo  which  twenty-soven  (l«p  or  Jewish  loculiopen, 
II  hif  no  uchitectural  mouldingi,  no  urcophngi 
or  shallow  loculi,  nothing  to  indicate  s  foreign 
•lnpa.—Qraeco-Romaii  TanAa. — BesiJs  the  tombs 
abOTi  efluDiernlol,  there  ore  sround  Jerusalnn,  in 
the  Valleys  of  Hinnom  uid  Jehoahnphil,  und  on 
th«  plsKati  to  the  Doith,  a  numbci'  of  nmarbjihle 
Tock-cut  sepulchres^  with  more  or  leas  uchitectiind 
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atj  by  Titus.  The  eioiiations  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnma  with  Gnek  inscriptions  ni«  coDiptmtirely 
TOodem.  It)  the  village  of  Siioam  there  ia  a  mono- 
lithic cell  of  sinpiUiij'  Egyptian  aspect,  which 
De  Soulcy  assunei  to  be  •  chapel  of  Solomon's 
Egyptian  wife.  It  is  pmbably  of  rery  much  moii 
oiodem  dat£,  and  is  more  Assyrian  than  Egyptian 
in  chamcter.  The  principal  remaining  architectural 
wputchres  may  be  diiiiied  into  three  groap>.  Pint, 
those  eiiiling  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
known  populai  ly  as  the  Tombs  of  Zcchariah^  of  Sl 
James,  and  of  Absalora,  Second^  thobe  known  as 
the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  and  the  so-ialled  Jewish 
tomb  about  a  mile  north  of  the  nty.  Third,  that 
known  as  the  Tomb*  of  the  Kings,  about  half  a  mile 
aorth  of  the  Damascus  Gate.  Of  the  three  first- 
named  tombs  the  most  wulhem  is  known  at  that 
of   Zechariah,  n  popular  name  which  there  is  not 


cren  a  shadow  of  tradition  to  justify.  It  consists 
of  ■  squall  solid  buement,  measniing  IS  feet  S 
inches  each  way,  and  20  fert  high  to  the  top  of  tiie 
cornice.  On  each  &ce  are  four  engaged  Ionic  columns 
between  antae,  and  these  are  surmounted,  not  by 
an  ^yptian  oomice,  as  is  usnally  asserted,  but  by 
one  of  purely  Assyrian  type,  such  as  is  found  nl 
Khorsabul.  In  oil  i(>  details  it  is  so  distinctly 
Komaa  that  it  is  imcouible  to  nsiume  that  it  belongs 


to  an  earlier  age  than  thatofthelrinfluence.  Abore 
the  cornice  is  a  pyramid  rising  at  rather  a  sharp 

ro^.  To  call  this  building  n  tomb  b  evidently  a 
misnomer,  as  it  is  absolutely  solid — hewn  out  of 
the  living  rock  by  cutting  a  pusnge  round  it.  It 
Ims  no  internal  chambers,  nor  even  the  semblance 
of  a  doorway.  The  other,  or  so-called  Tomb  of 
Absalom,  figured  in  p.  ID,  is  somewhat  larger,  the 
base  being  about  21  feet  squan  in  plan,  and  pro- 
bably 23  or  24  to  the  (op  of  the  camioa.  Like  the 
other,  it  is  of  the  fioman  Ionic  vder,  lurmounled 
by  a  comics  of  Ionic  type;  bnt  between  the  pillars 
and  the  cornice  a  frieie,  uomistakably  of  the  Ro- 
man Doric  oi'der,  ii  introduced,  so  Roman  ai  to  be 
in  ittelf  quite  sufEcient  to  lit  its  epoch.  It  Is  by 
no  means  clear  whether  it  had  originallT  ■  pyra- 
midal top  like  its  neighbour.  Immediately  in  rear 
of  (he  tnonoimi  we  do  find  just  ancfa  a  s^nilchral 
csrem  as  we  should  eipect  It  I)  called  tb  Tomb 
of  Jehothiphit,  with  about  the  aune  aiaDant  of 
discrimination  as  goremed  the  BDmencIature  of  the 
others.  The  third  tomb  of  this  group,  called  that 
of  St.  James,  is  situated  between  the  other  two, 
and  is  of  a  very  diflerent  chamcter.  It  consists  of 
a  i-eraodab  with  two  Doric  pillaii  in  antis,  which 
may  be  characteiited  as  belonging  to  a  Teiy  late 
Gi'cek  order  rather  than  a  Roman  example.  Behind 
this  screen  ojfi  several  apartments,  which  in  another 
locality  we  might  be  justilied  in  calling  a  nid:.cut 
mooasteiy  appropriate!  to  sepulchral  purposes.  In 
the  rear  of  all  Lian  apartment,  npjnreotly  unliniihed, 
with  three  shallow  locuU  meant  for  the  reception  of 
sarcophagi,  and  so  indicating  a  post-Jewish  date  for 
the  whole  or  at  least  for  that  part  of  the  eicavatton. 
The  hypogeum  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges 
is  one  of  the  most  mnorkable  of  the  catacombs 
around  JeruMlem,con<BiniRg  about  sixty  deep  loculi, 
arianged  In  three  stories;  the  upper  stories  with 

with  the  ground;  the  whole,  consequently,  to  eisen- 
liully  Jewish  that  it  might  be  of  any  age  if  it  weie 
not  ioL'  its  distance  from  the  town,  and  its  architec- 
tural character.  The  latter,  as  heCom  slated,  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Tomb  of  Jehffithaph.it. 
and  has  nothing  Jewish  about  it,  —  Tbtnba  o/ 
Nerod. — The  last  of  the  grrat  gioufs  enumerated 
above  is  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings — 
Sebif  a  ^'tan— or  the  Royal  Caverns,  >o  cBlle<l 
because  of  their  magnificence,  and  also  because  that 
name  It  applied  to  them  by  Josephui.  They  arc 
twice  again  mentioned  undei'  the  title  of  the  '■  S!o- 
numenta  of  Herod."  The  architecture  eihibits  the 
same  ill. understood  Roman  Doric  arrangements  as 
are  found  in  all  these  tomle,  miied  with  bunches 
of  grapes,  which  first  appear  on  Maccabean  coins, 
and  foliage  which  is  local  and  peculinr,  and,  so  lar 
as  anything  is  known  elsewhere,  might  be  of  any 
age.  Its  conneiion,  however,  with  that  of  the 
Tombs  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  Judges  files  it  to  the 
same  epoch.  The  entrance  doorway  of  this  tomb 
is  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  is  closed  by  a 
very  curious  and  elabomte  contrivania  of  a  rolling 
stone,  often  described,  but  very  clumtily  answering: 
Its  purpose.  Within,  the  tomb  consists  of  a  vesti- 
bule or  entrance-hall  about  20  f«t  square,  from 
which  three  other  square  apartments  open,  each 
surrounded  by  deep  loculi.  But  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  hypogeum  is  theaarco- 
phsgut  chatcbei  m  v\ndk  \na  mtxi^iuk^  -vcie 


found, one  of  which  waibrauchl 
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Adiabene, — There  vu  one  ather  rt 
at  Jeruulfin,  which  cannot  be  puwd'oc 
Ihuufih  not  one  Tertige  of  it  eiiiti.     We  a 
thnt  "  >h«  nlth  ber  brother  wers  buried  it 


■told 


uiitrucWd  at 

a  distAnn  of  three  tladia  ri-om  Jeranilem"  (Joseph. 
AnI.  II.  4, 13).  Thii  ii  conlii-iiied  bj  Ffluianiai 
(viii,  IG).  it  w»  (itUBled  oulBide  the  Ihiiil  wnlJ, 
iiear  a  ;;ate  between  Uie  Towei  Piephiniit  and  the 
l^oyal  CuTenis  (B,  J.  r.  32,  and  T.  4.  §2).  They 
reniaiued  lufficientlj  entire  in  the  41h  oentur;  to 
Ibi-m  a  conspieuou!!  object  in  the  landscape.  Since 
the  destruction  of  the  dtjr  hy  Titus,  none  of  the 
native  inlmbitanli  of  Jerusalem  have  been  in  a 
poiitioD  lo  indulge  in  mui:h  sepulchral  magniticence, 
or  peilmps  had  an/  taste  for  this  class  of  display ; 
and  we  in  c»n>«que(ioe  find  no  roek-cui  bjpQgea, 
and  no  itmclunl  monamenti  that  armt  attention 
in  modem  tintes.  The  people,  however,  still  cliog 
to  Dicli'  .-iticient  cemeteries  in  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
■h;ipliat  with  a  tenacity  singuloiiy  charactfrislk  of 


ToDgna,  Conduion  of.  Theunityofthehuman 
race  is  most  clearly  implied,  if  not  poaitiveJj  asserted, 
in  the  Uosaic  writings.  The  general  declaration, 
"  So  (iod  created  msn  in  His  own  image.  .  .  ,  male 
and  female  created  He  them"  (Gen.  i.  27),  is 
limited  as  to  tJie  mode  in  which  the  act  wiu  can-ied 
out,  by  the  subsequent  naiintiie  of  the  creation  of 
the  proto],t.st  Adam  (Geo.  ii.  32).  The  author 
of  the  Boole  of  Genesii  cooceired  Uve  unity  of  the 
human  nee  to  be  of  the  most  rigid  nature — not 
simply  .1  generic  unity,  nor  ^n  aimply  a  apecific 
unity,  but  a  •4iecilic  based  upon  a  niii  '  ' 
the  sjircien  l-eing  nothing  else  than  th 

•f  the  individual.     Unity  of  language  .. ^ 

the  Kicred  historian  apparently  as  a  eoi-ollary  of  the 

unily  of  race.    Ko  eiplanatioD  iagiTen  of  the  oiigin 

of  speech,  but  its  eiercise  is  evidently  r^anied  as 

coeval  with   the  creation   of  roan,     ;>peeth  being 

inherent  in  man  ai  a  reflecting  being,  n-as  reganled 

as  hnnded  down  (rout  fklW  to  son  b;  the  same 

profess  of  imitiUon  Iw  whicli  a  'w.  iViW  ^m^iMSji. Vine's  ■n's! 

Tlie  originul  unity  oi  ipeec^^  waa  laAotyi  \o  lSiiiii.\KA  ^s 


speech.  The  human  family  endeaioond  Is  Ari 
the  tendency  lo  sefHratioo  by  the  establiihmoil  of 
a  great  centtid  edifice,  and  a  dty  whkh  ihnld 
serTc  as  the  metropolis-  of  the  whole  world.  Tie 
pvnject  was  defeated  by  the  interposition  of  jEtuiili. 
who  determined  to  "confound  their  laogusgc, » 
that  they  might  not  understand  one  sut^'- 
speech."  Contemporaneously  with,  and  perhipii 
the  result  of,  this  confuskm  of  tongues,  the  pn^ 
were  tattered  abroad  ficm  thnic«  upon  the  Eictoi 
all  the  earth,  and  the  memory  of  the  great  erni 
was  preserved  in  the  name  Babel.  Two  pmt 
demaud  our  attention  in  refeienee  to  this  namUif, 
Til.  the  dr-p'cc  to  which  the  cunfusion  of  tonjpK^ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  eit«ided,  and  the  ot- 
neiion  between  the  confuuon  of  tongua  and  ib« 
dispcmon  of  nations  (1.)  It  is  un>>f«.»T  I. 
assume  that  the  judgment  inflicted  on  the  baiU-,-- 
of  Babel  amounted  to  a  loss,  or  nen  a  suspensis. 
of  articulate  speech.  The  desired  object  would  tt 
equally  iftaineil  by  a  miraculous  Ibicstalmnl  b" 
those  dialectical  diferencea  of  langittKe  whtdi  i:, 
mnstantly  in  process  of  production-  The  t^euaib 
of  the  one  origin.il  langu^e  may  have  rvsnaiaeiL 
but  so  disguised  bv  variations  of  proauaciatiufl, 
nd  by  the  intiwluo 
iblite 

.ci-gence    of  tl 
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piunllel  with  the  direrjeon' 
of  speech  into  dialects  and  langiiages,  and  thin  O- 
10th  chapter  of  Genesis  is  posterior  in  hisu«u^ 
sequenn  lo  the  events  recorded  in  the  t  tihrhspf: 
^The  ^oe.'uc  table  does  not  protbs  to  desoibe  tb^ 
pTOceaa  of  the  dispenion  ;  but,  assuming  that  As- 
persion a*  a  fait  accompli,  it  lecords  the  ethnicnb- 
tions  eiisting  between  the  varioua  natioiu  aSktal  br 
it-  Tbcw  nlatioos  are  eipnssed  ondei  the  ^tui 
of  a  genealogy ;  the  ethoologtcal  chancter  oi  tb> 
document  is,  liowerer,  clear  both  from  the  saaw. 
some  of  which  are  gentilic  in  form,  aa  Lndini.jt- 
buute,  &c.,  olhen  get^raphioU  or  local,  at  MimiBT 
Sidon,  Ac- ;  and  ag^  lr«n  the  formulary,  wlkk 
concludes  each  sectioo  of  the  eubject  "  after  lanr 
families,  after  tlieir  tmguei,  in  their  caootiics,  ml 
in  their  natiosu"  (vers.  5,  20,  ai).  lacidalsllj. 
the  table  is  geographical  as  well  aa  ^thnokjiol ; 
but  this  arises  onl  of  the  practice  of  desigutii: 
oatiooB  by  the  countries  they  occupy.  Ha  gearil 
atruigeroent  of  tl^e  table  is  ns  follows  : — The  srlili 
human  nee  is  referred  bsuk  to  Noah's  thm  sooi. 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth-  The  Shanites  an  ir- 
icribed  last,  apparently  that  the  coattDuitj  of  tht 
namtiv*  may  not  be  futtlier  distarbed ;  and  dt- 
Hamiln  stand  neil  to  the  Shemits,  in  order  !■> 
show  (hat  these  wer«  man  clowly  related  to  sA 
other  than  to  the  Japhetltc*.  The  identifiatios  of 
the  Biblical  with  the  historical  or  clasHcal  namei  a 
nalioos,  is  by  no  means  an  euy  task,  particahrit 
where  the  names  are  not  subsaqneolly  notiml  in  thi 
Bible.  Equal  doubt  arises  vture  DaaM*  adaiii  •< 
treated  as  appelbitives,  and  so  of  bonglnlt- 
'    ■      ■   -  "er.     1.  The  Ji- 
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^mer  are  the  three  following : — (a)  Ashkenaz. ' 
{h)  Kiphath.     (c)  Togarmah.      (it)    Magog,  the 
Scifthians,     (iii.)  Madni,  Media,     (iv,)  Javan,  the 
ioniarUf  as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Hellenic 
ntoe,  with  whom  are  asasociated  the  fonr  following  : 
--<a)EIiahah.    (6)  Tarshish.     (c)Kittim.     (d)  Do- 
^iinim.     (r.)  Tubal,     (vi.)  Meshech.    (vii.)  Tiras. 
2.  The  Hamitic  list  contains  thirtT  names,  of  which 
ibor  represent  independent,  and  the  remainder  affi- 
liated nations,  as  follows: — (i.)   Cash,  in  two 
branches,  the  western  or  African  representing  Aethi- 
cpia,  the  Keesh  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and  the  eastern 
-or  Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  names  of  the 
tribe  Coasaeiy  the  district  Cissta,  and  the  province 
Sustaata  or  Khuistan,    With  Cush  are  associated : 
~(a)  Seba.    (6)  Harilah.    (c)  Sabtah.     (d)  Kaa 


mah,  with  whom  are  associated : — (a*)  Sheba.  (6*) 
I>edan.  (e)  Sabtechah.  (/)  Nirorod.  (ii.)  Mix- 
raim,  the  two  IfisrSt  i.  e.  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 


with  whom  the  following  seven  are  connected : — 
<a)  Ludim.  (6)  Anamim.  (c)  Naphtuhim.  (d) 
P^nisim.  (0)  Casluhim.  (/)  Caphtorim.  (g) 
Phut,  (iii.)  Canaan,  the  geographical  position  of 
which  cfdls  for  no  remark  in  this  place.  To  Canaan 
belong  the  following  eleven : — (a)  Sidon,  the  well- 
known  town  of  that  name  in  Phoenicia.  (6)  Heth, 
or  the  Hittites  of  Biblical  history,  (c)  The  Je- 
busite,  of  Jtbus  or  Jerusalem,  (d)  The  Amorite. 
(«)  The  Girgasite.  (/)  The  Hivite.  (g)  The 
Arkite.  (A)  The  Sinite.  (t)  The  Arvadite.  {j) 
TheZemarite.  (ib)  The  Hamathite.  S.TheSbem- 
itic  list  contains  twenty-five  names,  of  which  five 
Mfer  to  independent,  and  the  remainder  to  affiliated 
tribes,  as  follows: — (i.)  Elam.  (ii.)  Asshur.  (iii.) 
Arphaxad,  with  whom  ai-e  associated : — (a)  Salah ; 
Salah's  son  (a*)  Eber ;  and  Eber's  two  sons  (a*) 
Peleg  and  {b^)  Joktan,  with  the  following  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan,  viz.  :—{e^)  Almodad.  (6^)  Sheleph, 
(c*)  Hazarmaveth.  {d*)  Jei'ah.  (e*)  Hadoram. 
(/-•)  Uzal.  {g*)  Diklah.  (h*)  Obal.  (f»)  Abi- 
wael.  (/*)  Sheba.  (A<)  Ophir.  (^)  Havilah. 
(m*)  Jobeb.  (iv.)  Lad.  (v.)  Aram,  with  whom 
the  following  are  associated: — (a)  Uz,  (6)  Hul. 
(c)  Gether.  {d)  Mash.  There  is  yet  one  name 
noticed  in  the  table,  viz.  Philistim,  which  occai-s 
in  the  Hamitic  division,  but  without  any  direct 
aasertion  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  total  number 
of  names  noticed  in  the  table,  including  Philistim, 
would  thos  amount  to  70,  which  was  i-used  by 
patristic  writers  to  72.  Before  pi*oceeding  further, 
it  would  be  well  to  discuss  a  question  matemlly 
affecting  the  historicsil  value  of  the  Mosaic  table, 
vi2.  the  period  to  which  it  refers.  On  this  point 
very  various  opinions  are  entertained.  Knobel,  con- 
ceiving it  to  repi'esent  the  commercial  geography  of 
the  PibKwnidans,  assigns  it  to  about  1200  B.C.,  while 
others  allow  it  no  higher  an  antiquity  than  the 
period  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Internal  evid- 
ence leads  us  to  refer  it  to  the  age  of  Abraham 
on  the  following  grounds: — (1)  The  Canaanites 
were  as  yet  in  undisputed  possession  of  Palestine. 
(2)  The  Philistines  had  not  concluded  then*  migra- 
tion. (3)  Tyre  is  wholly  unnoticed.  (4)  Various 
places  sudi  as  Siroyra,  Sinna,  and  Area,  are  noticed, 
which  had  £dlen  into  insignificance  in  later  times. 
(5)  Kittim,  which  in  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under 
Phoenician  dominion,  is  assigned  to  Japheth,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Tarshish,  whicli  in  that 
age  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  Phoenician  empo- 
iium  of  Tartessus,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
earlier  significance.     The  chief  objection  to  so  early 


a  date  as  we  have  ventured  to  piiopose,  is  the  notice 
of  the  Medes  under  the  name  Madai.  The  Aryan 
nation,  which  bears  this  name  in  history,  appears 
not  to  have  reached  its  final  settlement  until  about 
900  B.C.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  Media 
may  well  have  belonged  to  the  district  before  the 
anival  of  the  Aryan  Medes.  The  Mosaic  table  is 
supplemented  by  ethnological  notices  iielating  to 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Terachite  family.  Be- 
sides the  nations  whose  origin  is  accounted  for  in 
the  Bible,'we  find  otlier  early  populations  mentioned 
in  the  ooui-se  of  the  history  without  any  notice  of 
their  ethnology.  As  these  fragmentary  populations 
intermingled  with  the  Canaanites,  dktj  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  stock  (oomp.  Num.  xiii.  22 ; 
Jadg.  i.  10).  They  may  perchance  have  belonged 
to  an  earlier  migration  than  the  Canaanitish,  and 
may  have  been  subdued  by  the  later  comers ;  bat 
this  would  not  necessitate  a  different  origin. — Hay- 
ing thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  statements  coa- 
tained  in  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how 
far  they  are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  physiological 
or  linguistic  principles.  Knobel  maintains  that  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Mosaic  table  is  founded  on 
the  physiological  princijde  of  colour,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth  representing  respectively  the  red,  black, 
and  white  complexions  prevalent  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  then  known  world.  With  regard  to 
the  actual  prevalence  of  the  hues,  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  physical  character  of  the  districts 
that  the  Hamites  of  the  south  should  be  dark,  and 
the  Japhetites  of  the  north  fair,  and  further  that 
the  Shemites  should  hold  an  intermediate  place  in 
colour  as  in  geogi-aphical  position.  But  we  have  no 
evidence  that  this  distinction  was  strongly  marked. 
The  linguistic  difficulties  connected  with  the  Mosaic 
table  are  very  considerable,  and  we  cannot  pretend 
to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  confficting  opinions 
on  the  subject.  The  primary  difficulty  arises  out 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  and  is  consequently 
of  old  standing — the  difficulty,  namely,  of  account- 
ing for  the  evident  identity  of  hmguage  spoken  by 
the  Shemitic  Terachites  and  the  Hamitic  Canaanites. 
Modem  linguistic  research  has  rather  enhanced  than 
i-emoved  this  difficulty.  The  alternatives  hitherto 
offered  as  satisfatctory  solutions,  namely,  that  the 
Terachites  adopted  the  hmguage  of  the  Canaanites, 
or  the  Canaanites  that  of  the  Terachites,  are  both 
inconsistent  with  the  enlarged  area  which  the  lan- 
guage is  found  to  cover  on  each  side.  We  have  to 
explain  how  the  Cushites  and  other  Hamitic  tribes, 
who  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  Tei-achites, 
acquired  the  same  general  type  of  language.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  what  are  called 
Shemitic  languages  were  r^Iy  Hamitic,  we  have 
to  explain  the  extension  of  the  Hamitic  area  over 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  which,  according  to  the 
table  and  the  general  opinion  of  ethnolc^ists,  be- 
longed wholly  to  a  non-Hamitic  population.  A 
further  question,  moreover,  arises  out  of  this  explan- 
ation, viz. :  What  was  the  language  of  the  Tera- 
chites before  they  assumed  this  Hamitic  tongue? 
The  real  question  at  issue  concerns  the  language  not 
of  the  whole  Hamitic  family,  but  of  the  Canaanites 
and  Cushites.  With  regard  to  the  former,  various 
explanations  have  been  offered — ^such  as  Knobers, 
that  they  acquiied  a  Shemitic  language  from  a  prior 
population,  represented  by  the  Retaites,  Zuzim, 
Zamzummim,  &c. ;  or  Bunsen's,  that  they  were  a 
Shemitic  race  who  had  long  sojourned  in  Egypt — 
neither  of  which  is  saU&CBiclQfT'}.    \^V^  v^cA.Nft 
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at  of  which  vru  brovght  home  by  De  Sai 
ow  in  tht  Lourre.  Tbeit  K«ns  no  n 
)ling  but  that  all  the  BPchitKtural  H 
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BaalUc,  Pnlni)-]*,  or  Dnmascus.  or 
•loHS  tiliw  of  the  Hsuran.— ymii  (,/  ffifcna  <,/ 
.^wlime.— There  nai  one  other  Tcrj  rimoui  tamb 
at  Jtrucalem,  which  CBDnot  bepmoloTcrin  lilenn, 
though  pot  one  rtftige  of  it  etisti.  We  an  told 
thnt  "  ihe  with  her  brolher  ■were  buried  in  the  pj- 
rnmidi  which  ihe  had  onlorsd  to  be  coD>triict«d  at 
a  ditlance  of  thre«  iladia  fi-om  JemSBlira  "  (Jtseph. 
Anl.  II.  4,  §3).  Thin  ii  confirmed  by  PnuMniiw 
(tiii.  !(•).  It  wu  BitnstHl  ouliide  the  IhiiU  wall, 
■lenr  a  ipte  betwwi  the  Tower  IVphiniit  Hi^d  (he 
lijjal  Cnvwni  {B.  J.  v.  23,  inJ  v,  4,  §2).  Thejr 
remained  sufficMntl;  (utire  in  the  4th  century  to 
foim  II  conipicuoiu  object  In  the  landscape.  Since 
the  dbtructioD  of  th<  cit^  bj  Titiu,  none  of  the 
native  inhntntanti  or  Jeruulem  luve  bwD  in  a 
IKnition  to  indulge  in  mu<:h  lepulchral  mignilicence, 
01'  iwiliapi  had  aDy  (aite  for  this  chui  of  di>|ilay  ; 
""'  "      ■"  "    '  '       t  hjpogai, 
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timo.    The  people,  howeri 
ith  a  teDodty  aingulaj'ly  du 
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TonguM,  ConftuLsn  of.  TheuDityorthehnmaD 
aoe  ii  roMt  durl  J  implied,  if  not  poutively  ouerted, 
II  the  lIoHJc  writingi.  TTw  gmtral  dedaiation, 
'  So  (lod  created  man  in  Uii  own  image.  .  . .  male 
.nd  female  created  He  them"  (Gen.  i.  27),  is 
imiled  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  act  wai  carried 
>iit,  by  the  (UbsHjuent  nanative  of  the  creation  of 
he  protoplast  Adam  (Gen.  ii,  22).  The  author 
fthe  Book  of  Genoii  coocciTel  the  unity  of  Ihe 
luinnn  mx  (0  be  of  the  mo«t  rigid  nature — not 
impija  generic  unity,  nor  again  limpiy  a  ipeciHc 
inity,  but  a  specific  based  upon  ■  numei'icBl  unity, 
he  tpeciet  being  nothing  elie  than  the  enlnr^ement 
Unity  of  language  ii  utuBicd  by 
ipparrally  ai  a  corollary  of   ' 


*f  tlie  indiiiJual. 
the  mctnl  hittorii 

of  spL'Sch, 


I  of  tlie 


U  evidently  regarded 
-'  —       -      d.  being 
rrgonled 


inherent  in  man  na  a  reHrding  being,  wi 
«■  handed  dowa  from  hAxt  U  »n  b' 
proe««  of  imitation  tj  w^iioli  U.  »  «ii\\  ^er^i: 
Tlw  orijinal  unity  ot  »peec\i  uta  imtorei  m 


dissoke    lhi»   twofoM    i 

speech.  The  human  family  endmonied  to  M 
the  tendency  to  Hpamtioo  by  (he  eatabliihniHt  li 
a  great  central  edifice,  and  a  dty  which  im^ 
Hrte  lu  the  metropatis  of  the  whole  wotll  Tk  I 
pinjectwni  detailed  by  the  inteipoulion  of  Jthmh. 
who  determined  to  "confound  their  lunguip,  b 
that  they  might  not  undenland  one  ibMIk'- 
speeeh."  Contemporaneously  with,  and  perlupii. 
I  the  result  of,  this  coufuaioD  of  tongues,  the  jtr^ 
wei-e  scattered  abrosi  from  thenc*  upon  the  6m  t 
all  the  earth,  uiid  the  memory  of  tbe  grtB  eioi 
wn>  presfrveil  in  the  name  Babel.  Two  pub 
demand  our  nltention  in  nfetence  to  thii  namti». 
Til.  the  dej^i-ee  to  which  the  cuofuuon  of  tt■;u^ 
may  be  supposed  to  hare  ettended,  and  the  cw- 
neiion  between  Ihe  confusion  of  longuea  and  il» 
di,pe,sion  of  nations.  (1.)  It  is  onnecMsry  u 
oijume  that  Ihe  judgment  iiifltcted  on  the  hoiU'.-. 
of  Babel  amonnled  lo  a  loss,  or  tvea  a  auqnua. 
of  articulate  speech.  The  desired  object  wouU  Ir 
ei^uolly  :ttiiineil  by  a  miraculom  iimtalmal  K 
those  dialectical  diflereocea  of  lanjuase  which  xi 
ranstantly  in  process  of  production.  Tbe  donBi;i 
of  the  one  0rigin.1l  l.mguage  may  hare  remaiiKd. 
but  u  disguised  by  Toriations  of  prouimciaijQiL, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  new  romhinatkni.  b 
to  be  piactioilly  obliterated.  (2.)  The  confusiog  ^ 
tongues  and  Ihe  diipeniou  of  nations  are  tpi^ 
of  in  the  Bible  ns  coDlemporaneous  erenls.  Tli- 
direi-gence  of  the  various  ^unities  into  ditdin: 
tribes  and  nations  ran  pandlel  with  tbe  dirdjeon 
'if  sprtrh  into  Jiolects  and  languages,  and  ihui  t^ 
10th  chapter  of  Genegii  i>  posterior  in  histDiiai 
sequence  to  theermU  records!  in  tbe  lltbchafKi 
—The  Slofc-iic  table  does  not  profcss  to  describe  li*- 
pioccss  of  the  disperuon ;  but,  assuming  thai  dt- 
peitioQ  u  a  fail  accempli,  it  lecords  tbe  ethnic  nb- 
liooi  existing  between  the  rarioui  Dolions  afleOid  br 
it.  Theae  relation*  an  eipressed  under  tbe  ^niie 
of  a  gentali^  ;  the  ethnoI<%ieal  charveter  ai  tl* 
document  is,  however,  clear  tioth  fma  ibe  nsnL 
some  of  which  are  geatilic  in  form,  aa  Ludin^  ir- 
busite,  &c.,  others  geographicd  or  locml,  m  Uizrsiis, 
Sidon,  &c.;  and  agak  fnm  tbe  rormnlary,  *h>l 
concludes  each  sectioa  of  tlie  aubject  •'  afto-  I)<nr 
familis,  alUr  their  tooguca,  in  their  ooonbiss,  mi 
in  Uieir  nalious"  (rna.  5,  20,  31).  Inddotaily, 
the  table  is  geographical  as  well  m  etbDetofiol; 
but  this  arises  out  of  the  practice  of  dasi^BstirK: 
nations  by  Ihe  countriee  they  occupy.  The  goent 
arrangement  of  the  table  is  as  followa  : — Tbe  who* 
human  race  is  relerrtd  back  la  Xoab's  thm  sai. 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  Shcmitti  areih- 
■cribad  last,  apparently  that  the  cDOtinuity  of  tbe 
narratire  may  not  ba  further  disturbed ;  and  1^ 

■how  that  these  were  more  closely  related  to  arti 
other  ihnn  to  tbe  Jaj^ietites.  Tbe  identiftabffii  i' 
the  biblical  with  Ihe  historical  or  clasiol  namn  <-' 
nalioni,  is  by  no  mains  aa  easy  talk,  particubHi 
where  tbe  names  are  not  subsequoilly  Botiixd  inik 
Bible.  Equal  doubt  arises  wbeia  naotes  admit  >< 
being  treated  as  appellntires,  and  to  of  boitf  tnts- 
ferred  from  one  dislrict  to  uwtbet.  1.  Th<  J*- 
phetile  list  contains  fourteen  names,  of  whiil  n" 
rrpreaent  iodeuendent,  and  the  rNnaindar  ariilisl^ 
nations,  as  followi :— (i.)  Gomer,  camiectedethx- 
&■]  ■«■)&  «<»  Ciminerii,  CiaiMIJh  and  Cj^tr 
... ^^■._,._  ^.^.(^  Cvmutt,    AAodaHd  witi' 
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^mer  are  the  three  following :— (a)  Ashkenax. ' 
(i)  Riphath.  (c)  Togannah.  (ii.)  Magog,  the 
Scythians,  (iii.)  Madai,  Media,  (ir.)  Javan,  the 
ioniansj  as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Hellenic 
noe,  with  whom  are  a«ociated  the  four  following  : 
-4a)EIishnh.  (6)  Tarshish.  (c)Kittiin.  (<f)  Do- 
-dsmim.  (r.)  Tubal,  (ri.)  Meshech.  (vii.)  Tiras. 
2.  The  Hamitic  list  contains  thirty  names,  of  which 
four  repment  independent,  and  the  remainder  affi- 
liated nations,  as  follows: — (i.)  Cush,  in  two 
brsBches,  the  western  or  African  representing  Aeihv' 
opia^  the  Keesh  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and  the  eastern 
or  Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  names  of  the 
tribe  Cosaaeit  the  district  Ciaaia,  and  the  province 
Skmna  ox  Khuigtcan,  With  Cush  are  associated : 
-(a)  Sebo.  (6)  Harilah.  {c)  Sabtah.  (d)  Raa- 
mah,  with  whom  are  assoctated : — (a*)  Sheba.  (6*) 
[>edan.  {e)  Sabtechah.  (J)  Nimrod.  (ii.)  Miz- 
raim,  the  two  Jfurs,  i.  e.  Upper  and  Lower  ^gypt, 
with  whom  the  following  seven  are  connected : — 
[a)  Ludim.  (6)  Anamim.  (c)  Naphtuhim.  {d\ 
Pidhnisim.  («)  Casluhim.  (/)  Caphtorim.  {g) 
Vhut.  (iii.)  Canaan,  the  geographioU  position  of 
which  calls  for  no  remark  in  this  place.  To  Canaan 
belong  the  following  eleven : — (a)  Sidon,  the  well- 
known  town  of  Uiat  name  in  Phoenicia.  (6)  Heth, 
)r  the  Hittites  of  Biblical  history,  (c)  The  Je- 
bosite,  of  Jtkua  or  Jerusalem,  (d)  The  Amorite. 
[e)  The  Girgasite.  (/)  The  Hivite.  {g)  The 
Arkite.  {h)  The  Sinite.  (i)  The  Arvadite.  (;) 
The  Zemarite.  {k)  The  Hamathite.  3.  The  Shero- 
itic  list  contains  twenty-five  names,  of  which  five 
Mfer  to  independent,  and  the  remainder  to  affiliated 
tribes,  as  follows:— -(i.)  Elam.  (ii.)  Asshur.  (iii.) 
Arphaxad,  with  whom  are  associated : — (a)  Salah ; 
SaUh's  son  (a')  Eber ;  and  Eber's  two  sons  (a*) 
Peleg  and  (2^)  Joktan,  with  the  following  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan,  viz. : — (o^)  Almodad.  {b^)  Sheleph, 
U^)  Hazarmaveth.  ((f*)  Jerah.  (e*)  Hadoram. 
(/«)  Uzal.  (</<)  DiUah.  (A*)  Obal,  (<•)  Abi- 
■lael.  {)*)  Sheba.  (*<)  Ophir.  (/•)  HaviUh. 
{m*)  Jobab.  (iv.)  Lud.  (v.)  Aram,  with  whom 
the  following  are  associated: — (a)  Uz.  (6)  Hul. 
(c)  Gether.  ((/)  Mash.  Thei-e  is  yet  one  name 
noticed  in  the  table,  viz.  Philistim,  which  occura 
in  the  Hamitic  division,  but  without  any  direct 
aaaertion  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  total  number 
of  names  noticed  in  the  table,  including  Philistim, 
would  thus  amount  to  70,  which  was  iitised  by 
patristic  writers  to  72.  Before  proceeding  further, 
it  would  be  well  to  discuss  a  question  materially 
affecting  the  historiail  value  of  the  Mosaic  table, 
viz.  the  period  to  which  it  refers.  On  this  point 
very  various  opinions  are  entertained.  Knobel,  con- 
ceiving it  to  represent  the  commercial  geography  of 
the  Phoenicians,  assigns  it  to  about  1200  B.C.,  while 
others  allow  it  no  higher  an  antiquity  than  the 
period  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Internal  evid- 
ence leads  us  to  refer  it  to  the  age  of  Abraham 
on  the  following  grounds: — (1)  The  Canaanites 
were  as  yet  in  undisputed  possession  of  Palestine. 
(2)  The  Philistines  had  not  concluded  their  migra- 
tion. (3)  Tyre  is  wholly  unnoticed.  (4)  Various 
places  sudi  as  Siroyra,  Sinna,  and  Area,  are  noticed, 
which  had  fallen  into  insignificance  in  later  times. 
(5)  Kittim,  which  in  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under 
Phoenician  dominion,  is  assigned  to  Japheth,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Tarshish,  which  in  that 
age  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  Phoenician  empo- 
lium  of  TarUMUSi  whatever  may  have  been  its 
earlier  significance.     The  chief  objection  to  so  early 


a  date  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose,  is  the  notice 
of  the  Medes  under  the  name  Madai.  The  Aiyan 
nation,  which  bears  this  name  in  history,  appears 
not  to  have  reached  its  final  settlement  until  about 
900  B.O.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  Media 
may  well  have  belonged  to  the  district  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Aryan  Medes.  The  Mosaic  table  is 
supplemented  by  ethnological  notices  relating  to 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Terachite  fiunily.  Be- 
sides the  nations  whose  origin  is  aoooonted  for  in 
the  BiblCf^we  find  otlier  early  populations  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  history  without  any  notice  of 
their  ethnology.  As  these  fragmentair  populations 
intermingled  with  the  Canaanites,  they  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  stock  (comp.  Num.  xiii.  22 ; 
Jadg.  i.  10).  They  may  perchance  have  belonged 
to  an  earlier  migration  than  the  CanaaniUsh,  and 
may  have  been  subdued  by  the  later  comers ;  but 
this  would  not  necessitate  a  different  origin. — Hav- 
ing thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  statements  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how 
far  they  are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  physiological 
or  linguistic  principles.  Knobel  maintains  that  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Mosaic  table  is  founded  on 
the  physiological  principle  of  colour,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth  representing  respectively  the  red,  black, 
and  white  complexions  prevalent  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  then  known  world.  With  regard  to 
the  actual  prevalence  of  the  hues,  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  physical  character  of  the  districts 
that  the  Hamites  of  the  south  should  be  dark,  and 
the  Japhetites  of  the  north  fiur,  and  further  that 
the  ^^ites  should  hold  an  intennediate  place  in 
colour  as  in  geographical  position.  But  we  have  no 
evidence  that  this  distinction  was  strongly  marked. 
The  linguistic  difficulties  connected  with  the  Mosaic 
table  ai*e  very  considerable,  and  we  cannot  pretend 
to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  conflicting  ojHnions 
on  the  subject  The  primary  difficulty  arises  out 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  and  is  consequently 
of  old  standing — the  difficulty,  namely,  of  account- 
ing for  the  evident  identity  of  language  spoken  by 
the  Shemitic  Terachites  and  the  Hamitic  Csnsanites. 
Modem  linguistic  research  has  rather  enhanced  than 
removed  this  difficulty.  The  alternatives  hitherto 
offered  as  satis&ctory  solutions,  namely,  that  the 
Terachites  adopted  the  language  of  the  Canaanites, 
or  the  Canaanites  that  of  the  Terachites,  are  both 
inconsistent  with  the  enlarged  area  which  the  lan- 
guage is  found  to  cover  on  each  side.  We  have  to 
explain  how  the  Cushites  and  other  Hamitic  tribes, 
who  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  Terschites, 
acquii-ed  the  same  general  type  of  language.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  what  aiie  called 
Shemitic  languages  were  i^nlly  Hamitic,  we  have 
to  explain  the  extension  of  the  Hamitic  area  over 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  which,  according  to  the 
table  and  the  general  opinion  of  ethnologists,  be- 
longed wholly  to  a  non-Hamitic  population.  A 
fui-ther  question,  moreover,  arises  out  of  this  explan- 
ation, viz. :  What  was  the  language  of  the  Tera- 
chites before  they  assumed  this  Hamitic  tongue  ? 
The  real  question  at  issue  concerns  the  language  not 
of  the  whole  Hamitic  family,  but  of  the  Canaanites 
and  Cushites.  With  regard  to  the  former,  various 
explanations  have  been  offered — such  as  Knobcl's, 
that  they  acquired  a  Shemitic  language  from  a  prior 
population,  represented  by  the  Refaites,  Zuzim, 
Zarozummim,  &c.;  or  Bunsen's,  that  they  were  a 
Shemitic  ws^  who  had  long  sojourned  in  E^pt — 
neither  of  which  is  satk&^ri.    '^\>^  x^?^x^  v^ 
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qll  the  earth,  a 


twofold 


arfjU 


though  not  one  Testige  of 

that  "  »lie  with  \ier  Inither  wers  buriaJ  in  the  py- 
nuniiJi  whidi  ihe  had  onlersl  to  be  coiitrucled  nt 
a  diilniice  of  three  iladia  fiom  Jerualem  "  (Joseph. 
Asi.  It.  4,  1.1),  Thii  u  isinfinned  by  Pnuiaiiiw 
(riH.  ir,).  It  iciu  HtUBted  outside  the  third  wall, 
near  a  ffite  between  the  Tower  PsephiniiB  and  ttie 
ilojid  Oivmu  {B.  J.  r.  23,  and  t.  *,  §2).  Thoj 
remained  suSdeotlr  entire  in  the  4lh  centurf  la 
form  a  conspicuoas  object  in  the  Itindiaipe.  Since 
the  destruction  of  thg  dty  by  TAut,  none  of  the 
native  inhntiitanti  of  Jenjioltni  haie  bwa  in  a 
}K>sition  to  indulge  in  mmrh  lepulchral  mazniKcence, 
or  peiliape  hud  unj  ttate  for  thiaclai 


itunl 


X  Snd  no  rock-ci 


im«.  The  pMple,  however.  Mill  eliia 
10  men-  ancient  cemeteriM  in  the  V.lJej  of  Jeho- 
■h.iphut  with  a  tenadty  singulni'ly  chanctcriitic  of 

Tangim,  Caafttrian  of  Theunityof'thehamjui 
met  ii  nual  cluilj  implied,  if  not  poutlTelJ  aiserled, 
in  the  Uosaic  writingt.  The  gentml  dccluition, 
"  5o  (lod  created  man  in  His  own  image.  ,  . .  rule 
nod    female   created   He  them"   (Gen.  i.  27),   i> 

mtl,  by  the  lubiequent  nniiatiTe  of  the  craitioo  of 
the  protcpkijt  Adum  (Gen.  ii.  22).  The  author 
of  the  Book  of  Geneiu  coDccired  the  uDily  of  the 
human  race  to  be  of  the  meat  rigid  nature — not 
aimply  a  generic  unity,  nor  again  Hmply  a  apeiitic 
unity,  but  n  Kpecific  bawd  upon  a  mimerical  unity, 
the  (pM:ieii  l«ing  nothipg  elie  than  the  eohu^ntent 
*f  the  individual,  ITnity  of  language  it  aaumcd  by 
the  a^ici-ed  hiatorian  apparently  ai  a  cmollary  of  the 
unity  of  race,  Ko  eiplanation  i.  given  of  tlie  odgin 
of  speech,  but  ita  eierciie  w  evidently  r^rded  at 
coeval  with  ihe  creation  of  man.  Spe«h  being 
iaiierent  in  man  na  a  reflecting  being,  wat  rvgarded 
nt  haurlrd  down  froic  (ath»  to  ion  by  the 


'pnmtim  by  the  (■ 
edifice,  and  a  city  whirh  Mil 
letropolia' of  the  whole  woril  TW 
project  niia  defeated  by  the  interpoution  of  Jtbmli, 
who  determined  to  "confouud  their  hnjuap,  » 
that  Ihey  might  not  understand  one  ■tmtlio'' 
speech,"  Contemporaneously  with,  and  perhipi  i. 
the  retnlt  of,  this  confusion  of  toogno,  the  frrifi 
ibroad  from  thence  upon  the  ficr^ 
lid  the  memory  of  the  great  tmi 
»u3  prv»Tv»j  in  the  name  Babel.  Two  piil. 
demand  our  attention  in  reference  to  this  nanaU'-. 
viz.  the  dej^-ee  to  which  the  confusion  of  tc■l^^ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  eitended,  and  the  ct-  | 
neiion  between  Ihe  wmfuiion  of  timzua  ami  lU 
dispoijion  of  nations.  (1.)  It  i)  unDeoMorv  u 
assume  that  Ihe  judgment  iufiicted  on  tbe  buiiit:> 
of  Babel  amounted  to  a  loss,  or  even  a  suAfnua. 
of  articulate  speech.  The  desired  object  woaU  b 
equally  ittuinal  by  a  miraculous  fDiBtalmeat  c' 
those  dialectioil  d^dinmces  of  languaice  whidi  sit 
ninataiitly  in  process  of  prvduction.  The  deanli 
of  the  one  ori^ii  l.mgusge  may  faare  teaniari 
but  to  disguised  by  Toriations  of  piaoundiliixi, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  new  combinatkao,  i^ 
lo  bepracticallyoblileraled.  (2.)  The  cooliuioiiii 
toaguea  ozid  the  dispersion  of  nations  are  tpkm 
of  in  the  Bible  as  contemporaueDus  evenla.  IV 
direigence  of  the  various  Eunities  into  dtttiM*. 
tribes  and  n.itions  itin  parallel  with  tbe  lUreigRcr 
ol  ..(peech  into  dialects  and  laugua^es,  and  TbDi  ttr 
lOth  chapter  of  Gcnesii  ii  ptbteiior  in  hitt^ml 
sequence  to  the  ei-eota  records]  in  the  1 1th  dnfU: 
—The  MoKiic  table  doet  not  profesa  to  desoilK  ttf 
process  of  the  disperaion  ;  but,  aasuming  tbil  ia- 
peinon  aa  a  fait  accompli,  it  records  the  ethajcieti' 
tioiu  eiistiag  between  tlie  rarioua  natians  aflkfsj  It 
it.  Theae  relatioDI  are  eipresied  under  the  ^niii 
of  a  genealogy ;  the  ethnoli^cal  chsuarter  m  ttt 
docaraent  is,  however,  clou-  both  frem  Ihe  mas, 
some  of  which  nre  gentilic  in  funn,  aa  Ludiin,Ji- 
bosite.  &c.,  otheia  geographictl  or  local,  a  MiiviiFi 
Sidon,  be ;  and  again  from  the  fotmnlary,  trlU^ 
rODcludei  each  section  of  the  aabject  •■  aihr  tbni 
familiea,  after  tlieir  tongues,  ia  their  coontriM,  at 
in  their  nattous"  (vera.  5,  20,  31)-  locihstsili. 
the  table  is  geographioil  aa  well  aa  eUmodfiol: 
but  this  ariitt  out  of  the  practice  «f  dtaigEalit: 
natians  by  Ihe  couutriee  they  occupy.  The  gnr^ 
anasgement  of  the  table  ia  na  follows : — Tbe  wbat 
humaa  nee  it  telened  hack  to  Noah'a  Ihna  me. 
ghem.  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  Shcmila  titit- 
Bdibal  taat,  apparently  that  the  cnotiouity  of  Il>' 
narrative  may  not  be  furths-  distuhed ;  and  lit- 


prooesa  ol'  iraitalioii  bj  wWoti  tV.  is  ttSi  ^«7!^4a\*4.\i3ai  ■•\1!n  tb*  Cimmerii,  Omliii  (Tj, 
The  origilutl  unity  of  ipe«J\  wa»  ttttmel  \B  ^wfti.XwA  ifjav^^wsJ^^-i  *<*^  Ctiwin,    t 


■how  Ihat  these  weiT  more  cloaely  related  to  wh 
other  Ihan  lo  the  Jnphetites.  Tbe  Uentificatiui  <! 
the  Biblical  with  the  hit-torical  or  elastical  namnu 
natioos,  is  by  no  DHans  an  eaay  last,  puticniiil! 
wliera  tbe  names  are  not  auhsequeully  notiad  ia  tat 
Bible.  Equal  doubt  ariies  vbeie  namet  admit  <>l 
being  treated  aa  appellativea,  and  ao  of  beiK  tiat>- 
ferred  from  one  district  to  aoothei.  I.  the  Jv 
phetite  list  contains  fourinn  name*,  of  whkh  kto 
repreaent  independent,  and  the  remainder  affilis'^ 
follows  :—-(i.)  Gamer,  cminecteJ  rii**- 


TIBEBIAS,  THE  SSA  OF 

able  that  the  Gospels  give  us  no  information,  that 
the  Saviour,  who  spent  so  much  of  his  public  life 
in  Galilee,  erer  visited  Tiberias.  Tiberias  has  an 
interesting  history,  apart  from  its  strictly  Biblical 
associations.  It  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans.  The  Sanhedrim, 
subeequently  to  the  fidl  of  Jerusalem,  after  a  tem- 
porary sojourn  at  Jamnia  and  Sepphoris,  became 
tized  there  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish  learning  flourished 
-there  through  a  succession  of  several  centuries. 
The  Mishna  was  compiled  at  this  place  by  the  gi'eat 
Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (a.d.  190).  The  place 
passed,  under  Constantine,  into  the  power  of  the 
Christians ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
was  lost  and  won  repeatedly  by  the  different  com- 
batants. Since  that  time  it  has  been  possessed  succe»> 
sively  by  Pei-sians,  Arabs,  and  Turla ;  and  contains 
now,  under  the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed  population 
of  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Chiistians,  vaiiously 
€fltimated  at  from  two  to  four  thousand.  • 

nbe'riu,  the  Sea  of.  This  term  is  found  only 
in  John  xxi.  1,  the  other  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
in  ihe  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  1)  being,  if  the  original  is  accur^ 
ately  rendered,  **the  sea  of  Galilee,  of  Tiberias." 
[Gennesauet,  Sea  of.] 

Tibe'rilU  (in  full,  Tiberius  Claudius  Kero),  the 
«econd  Roman  emperor,  successor  of  Augustus,  who 
began  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and  reigned  until  a.d.  37. 
He  was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livia,  and  hence  a  stepson  of  Augustus.  He  was 
bom  at  Rome  on  the  16th  of  November,  B.C.  45. 
He  became  emperor  in  his  tilly-fifth  year,  atler 
having  distinguished  himself  as  a  commander  in 
rarioos  wai's,  and  having  evinced  talents  of  a  high 
order  as  an  orator,  and  an  administrator  of  civil 
affairs.  He  even  gained  the  reputation  of  possessing 
the  sterner  virtues  of  the  Ronum  character,  and 
was  r^arded  as  entirely  worthy  of  the  imperial 
Iwnours  to  which  his  birth  and  supposed  personal 
merits  at  loigth  opened  the  way.  Yet,  on  being 
Tailed  to  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly  became, 
or  showed  himself  to  be,  a  very  different  man.  His 
■nbsequent  life  was  one  of  inactivity,  sloth,  and 
self-indulgence.  He  was  despotic  in  his  govern- 
ment, cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  disposition.  Ti- 
berius died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-thiw  years. 

nhliath,  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8  is  called 
Betah.     Its  exact  position  is  unknown. 

Tib'lli.  After  Zimri  had  burnt  himself  in  his 
palace,  there  was  a  division  in  the  northern  king- 
dom, half  of  the  people  following  Tibni  the. son  of 
Ginath,  and  half  following  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21, 22). 
Omri  was  the  choice  of  the  army.  Tibni  was  prob> 
ably  put  forward  by  the  people  of  Tirzah,  which 
was  then  besieged  by  Omri  and  his  host.  The 
struggle  between  the  contending  £ictions  lasted  four 
years  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  15,  23). 

Tidal  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9.  If 
the  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted,  the  king  was 
called  Thid'al ;  while,  if  the  Septuagint  more  nearly 
represents  the  original,  his  name  was  TAargal,  or 
perhaps  Thwrgal,  This  last  rendering  is  probably 
to  be  preferred,  as  the  name  is  tiien  a  significant 
one  in  the  early  Hamitic  dialect  of  the  lower  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  country  —  Thur  gal  being  "  the 
gieat  chief."  Thargal  is  called  "  king  of  nations," 
by  which  it  is  reasonable  to  understand  that  he  was 
a  chief  over  various  nomadic  tribes. 
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Tig'lathpPile'ser.  In  1  Chr.  v.  2G,  and  again 
in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20,  the  name  of  this  king  is  written 
'*  Tilgath-pilneser  ;**  but  in  this  form  there  is  a 
double  corruption.  The  native  word  reads  as 
Tiguitt-pal'tsirOj  for  which  the  Tiglath-pil-eser  of 
2  Kings  is  a  fair  equivalent.  Tiglath-Pileser  is  the 
second  Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
having  come  into  contact  with  the  Israelites.  He 
attacked  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Pekab,  on  what 
graund  we  are  not  told,  but  probably  because  Pekah 
withheld  his  tribute,  and,  having  entered  his  terri- 
tories, "  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maadiah,  and 
Janoah,  and  Kedesb,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  canied 
them  captive  to  Assyria  **  (2  K.  xv.  29).  The  date 
of  this  invasion  caimot  at  present  be  fixed.  After 
his  first  expedition,  a  close  league  was  formed  be- 
tween Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  having  for 
its  special  object  the  humiliation  of  Judah.  At  first 
gi-eat  successes  were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his  con- 
federate (2  K.  XV.  37 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6-8) ;  but, 
on  their  proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  Ahaz 
applied  to  Assyria  for  assistance,  and  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser, consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  these  r^ons.  He  first  marched, 
naturally,  against  Damascus,  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xvi.  9),  razing  it  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin, 
the  Damascene  monarch.  Afler  this,  probably,  he 
proceeded  to  chastise  Pekah,  whose  country  he  en- 
tered on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon 
**  Syria  of  Damascus.'*  Here  he  overran  the  whole 
district  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  carrying  into  cap- 
tivity *'  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half 
tiibe  of  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr.  v.  26).  Before  return- 
ing into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-Pileser  had  an  inter- 
view with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi.  10).  This 
is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  He 
appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  Shalmaneser;  to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Rezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz ;  and  therefore 
to  have  ruled  Assyiia  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century  before  our  era.  From  his  own  in- 
scriptions we  learn  that  his  i-eign  lasted  at  least 
seventeen  years ;  that,  besides  warring  in  Syria  and 
Samaiia,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia, 
and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper  regions  of 
Mesopotamia ;  thus,  like  the  other  great  Assyrian 
monarchs,  waning  along  the  whole  frontier  of  the 
empire ;  and  finally,  that  he  was  (probably)  not  a 
legitimate  prince,  but  an  usurper  and  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty.  The  authority  of  Berosus  and  He> 
rodotus,  combined  with  the  monumental  indications, 
justifies  us  in  concluding  that  the  founder  of  the 
Lower  Dynasty  or  Empire,  the  first  monarch  of 
the  New  Kingdom,  was  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  reigned  certainly  from  B.C.  747  to  B.C. 
730,  and  possibly  a  few  years  longer,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Shalmaneser  at  least  &s  early  as  B.c.  725. 
Tiglath-Pileser's  wars  do  not,  generally,  appeal*  to 
have  been  of  much  importance.  The  destruction 
of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of  Syria,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Judaea,  are  the 
chief  events  of  his  reign.  No  palace  or  great 
building  can  be  ascribed  to  this  king.  His  slabs, 
which  are  tolerably  numerous,  show  that  he  must 
have  built  or  adorned  a  residence  at  Calah  {Nimrud), 
where  they  were  found  ^  but,  as  they  were  not  dis- 
covered «n  sitUf  we  cannot  say  anything  of  the 
edifice  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 

Ti'grii  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the  Greek  equi- 
valent of  the  Hebrew  Biddekei]  and  occurs  also  iu 


luml,  ODe  of  which  vm  bi-ought  home  b)-DcSsiilc)', 
nd  is  now  in  the  Lonvre.  Theit  umi!  no  rtiuon 
ir  doubting  but  that  til  the  BrchitcctunI  tombi 
f  JfniKil™  belong  to  the  nge  of  Uie  Komins,  lite 
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assonte  that  the  judgment  iuflicted  on  tbe  buitlo 
of  Babel  omonnled  to  a  lots,  or  even  ■  euipmne. 
of  articulate  Epeedi.  The  deiirol  inject  would  I. 
equally  iltainnl  bj  a  miraculoua  Ibrestklinest  <^ 
those  diaieclicsl  didermces  of  hnjua^  whidi  xi 
ronstantlf  in  process  of  production.  The  demnU 
BaalbeCi  P^lmyi-a,  or  Dntna^ua.  or  ev^n  among  the  of  the  one  orijpn.'d  Linguage  maj  hare  rmuofd- 
(toi^e  tiliei  of  the  Haumn.^7V>n6  uf  Helena  if  hut  u  di^ieed  bf  variatiooi  of  pronancati^ 
Adiabene. — Theie  was  one  other  cer;  ISQious  lamb  and  bj  the  inlraductkm  of  uew  mnbanatiani,  e 
at  Jeruulem,  which  cannot  be  pased  over  in  ailencc,  to  bepracticalljobliteisted.  (3.)  The  confuun  •) 
Ihousli  not  one  Te^tige  of  it  eiisU.  We  are  told  ttrnguia  and  the  dispenion  of  tutiocts  an  spobs 
thnt  "  ihe  with  her  brother  were  buried  in  Ihe  pj-  of  in  (he  Bible  aa  conl£DiponuieDui  eceota.  IV 
mmidt  whieh  ihe  hnd  oivlerei  to  be  conitructrd  nt  divei^ce  of  (he  Tariou)  families  into  disunc 
a  dlitnnceoTthi'ee  ttAdisfiwu  JeroBnlem"  (Joseph,  tribra  and  nntioos  ma  parallel  with  the  diro^nn 
jln(.  SI.  4,  §:i).  Thii  n  confirmed  by  Pnusanias  of  i.p«ch  into  dialscti  and  laoguagei,  and  Ihan  1ft- 
(viii.  IG).  It  wu  situated  ouliide  the  third  wall.  lOlh  chnpler  of  Genent  is  pntenor  in  lutira. 
near  a  ^te  between  the  Tower  Psephiniia  and  the  >eri>ience  la  theerents  rccordal  in  the  llthchapK;. 
lUifal  Curema  {B.  J.  t.  22,  and  t.  4.  §2).  They  —The  Jlosnic  table  dos  not  profua  to  dociibe  1^ 
remniiied  suffidentlj  entire  in  the  4  th  century  to  process  of  the  dispeniou;  but,  assuming  Ibil  df 
Ibi-m  n  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape.  Since  penion  aa  a  fait  acctnapli,  it  records  Ihe  ethnic  nt- 
the  destruction  of  (he  dty  by  Titus,  none  of  the  tions  eiitting  between  llie  Tariou*  natioti*  afiictalliT 
—  --  --hnbitjnla  of  Jerusnlem  hsie  been  in  a  i(j  Thesa  relaliona  are  eipressH  under  Ihe  ^an 
__  :  ethnological  chaiacter  oi  It* 

ir&plav  ;  document  is,  however,  dear  both  from  the  nsws. 
and  we  in  coni«quence  find  no  rock-cut  hrpogcn,  sc^ne  of  which  are  genlihc  in  form,  aa  Lndia.  Jt- 
and  no  structunl  monBments  that  arrbt  attention  buiile.  ftc.,  othen  geogruihicd  or  local.BUiiiuB, 
in  mode ]ii  times.  The  people,  however,  still  cling  Sidon,  &c. ;  and  again  Itom  the  fonnulary,  wiuA 
to  Ihelr  oncient  cemeteries  in  the  Valley  of  Jeho-  concludes  each  section  of  the  inbject "  after  liva 
sh-ipliat  with  a  tenacity  linguluiy  characteristic  of  familiea,  after  t}jeir  tongues,  in  their  cotutiio,  ai 
IheKast.  in  (heir  nations"  (ren.  5,  SO,  31).     IneiilaliUy. 

Tongnsf,  Cinifiuian  of.  The  unity  ofthe  human  the  table  is  geogmphical  as  well  aa  ethnaliifkil ; 
lawismoatclearlyimplied.ifnot  positively  aawrteil,  but  this  arises  oat  of  the  practicB  of  da^utig; 
in  the  Uosaic  writings.  The  general  dedoi'alion,  nation*  by  (be  countriea  they  occupy.  Hm  gaienl 
"  So  (joil  cretUed  man  in  His  own  image.  .  . .  male  amngenieot  of  (lie  table  it  as  follows : — Tbe  whut 
and  female  created  He  thrm"  (Geo.  i.  27),  is  human  wx  ia  referred  bade  to  Kiah'i  tbrea  mo. 
limited  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  act  was  earned  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  Sbmiles  anifc- 
oiil,  by  the  lubtrquent  nanatire  of  the  creation  of  Kiibttl  last,  apparently  that  the  emtinuity  of  tbr 
the  protopL-ist  Adiini  (Gen.  ii.  2'i).  The  author  narratire  may  not  be  furtho'  diitorbed;  *nd  the 
of  the  Book  of  (lencai*  conccired  Ihe  unily  of  Ihe    Hamites  stand  neit  to  the  Sbemltes,  in  order  Kr 

■imply  a  generic  unity,  nor  again  aimply  a  apecitic  other  Ihan  to  the  J.-iphetiles.  Tbe  idrotilieauu  oT 
unity,  bat  a  specific  based  upon  a  numerical  unity,  the  Dibliial  with  Ihe  hintorlcal  or  cbaiol  nann  i^ 
the  cpeciea  being  nothing  else  than  (he  enlargement  nations,  is  by  no  menna  an  eaay  taak,  puticniariy 
*f  the  individual.  Unlly  of  language  is  assumed  by  where  (he  names  ai-e  not  subseqaally  notioil  la  tht 
the  Kicred  historian  apurently  as  a  corollary  of  the  Bible.  Equal  doubt  arises  where  noma  admit  ul 
unity  of  ran.  b'o  eipUoation  ia  given  ofthe  oiigin  being  treated  aa  appclUtiTCt,  md  ao  of  banc  i™^ 
of  speech,  but  its  eiercise  it  evidently  reganled  as  ferred  fiom  one  district  to  another.  I.  Tin  J> 
coeval  with  ihe  creation  of  man.  Speech  being  phetile  list  contain*  fourteen  noma,  of  which  w«> 
inherent  in  man  a*  a  reflecting  being,  was  regarded  I  represent  independent,  and  tbe  iBnainila'  olBbiiJ 
as  banded  down  (mm  tathei  to  sou  by  the  tame  I  nalioas,  as  follows  :--(i.)  Gareer,  coonected  etliu- 
process  of  imitatink  \ij  vMv^  \\,  a  <t\\\  i(itTfAai\x&.\DK^  ii'\\)ei  tlw  Ciaunerii,  Cimbri  (?J.  and  0*) ' 
TIm  original  unity  of  speeA  woa  i»\oit4 \vi "Saii.^      '  ~'    "         '    -  •  ■  ■  '  — "■ 
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n  dist«nd«d.  It  is  beat  with  the  fingers,  and  is  the 
true  tympanum  of  the  ancieuts,  as  appears  from  its 
figure  in  several  reiieros,  representiag  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  and  rites  of  Cybele." 

lim'iia,  Tim'iuilL  1.  A  concubine  of  Eliphaz 
son  of  Esau,  and  mother  of  Amaldc  (Gen.  xxzvi. 
12) :  it  may  be  presumed  that  she  was  the  same  as 
Timna,  sister  of  Lotan  (ver.  22,  and  1  Cbr.  i.  39). 
—2.  A  duke,  or  phylarch,  of  Edom  in  the  Inst  list 
in  Gen.  zxxvi.  40-43  (I  Chr.  i.  51-54).  Timnah 
was  probably  the  name  of  a  place  or  a  district. 

lim'luilL  A  name  which  occurs,  simple  and 
compounded,  and  with  slight  variations  of  form, 
Bcreral  times,  in  the  topc^raj^y  of  the  Holy  Land. 
1.  A  place  which  formed  one  of  the  landniarks  on 
the  north  boundary  of  the  allotment  of  Judah 
CJosh.  zv.  10).  It  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Thimnathah  of  Josh.  xix.  43,  and  that  again 
with  the  Timnath,  or  more  accurately  Timnathah, 
ef  Samson,  and  the  Thamnatha  of  the  ^taccabees. 
The  modem  representative  of  all  these  various 
forms  of  the  same  nanoe  is  probably  2!&nM,  a  vil- 
lage about  two  miles  west  of  Ain  Shems  (Beth- 
shemesh),  among  the  broken  undulating  country  by 
whid)  the  central  mountains  of  this  part  oi  Pales- 
tine descend  to  the  maritime  plain.  In  the  later 
history  of  the  Jews  Timnah  must  have  been  a  con- 
spicuous place.  It  was  fortifi«i  by  Bacdiides  as 
one  of  the  most  important  military  posts  of  Judaea 
( 1  Blacc.  ix.  50),  and  it  became  the  head  of  a  dis- 
trict or  toparchy.— 2.  A  town  in  the  mountain 
district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57).  A  distinct  place 
from  th|it  just  examined. 

Tim'sath.  The  form  in  which  the  translatora 
of  the  A.  y.  inaccurately  present  two  names  which 
are  certainly  distinct,  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  place.  L  Timnah.  The  scene 
ef  the  adventure  of  Judah  with  his  daughter-in- 
law  Tanuir  (Gen.  xxxrui.  12,  13,  14).  There  is 
nothing  here  to  indicate  its  position.  It  may  be 
identified  either  with  the  Timnah  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
O&rmel ;  or  with  the  Timnathah  so  fiuniliar  in  the 
story  of  Samson's  conflicts.  The  place  is  named  in 
the  specification  of  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  where  the  A.  V.  exhibits  it  accurately  as 
Thimnathah,  and  its  name  doubtless  survives  in 
the  modem  Tibneh  which  is  said  to  lie  below 
Zareah,  about  three  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  it,  where 
the  great  Wady  es-SHrdr  issues  upon  the  plain. 
^2.  Timnathah.  The  residence  of  Samson's  wife 
(Judg.  xiv.  1,  2.  5). 

Tba'natll-lie'xef.  The  name  under  which  the 
city  and  burial-place  of  Joshua,  previously  called 
TiMNATH-SERAH,  Is  mentioned  in  Judg.  ii.  9. 

Tim'sath-se'rah.  The  name  of  the  city  which 
was  presented  to  Joshua  after  the  partition  of  the 
country  (Josh.  xix.  50) ;  and  in  "  the  border  **  of 
which  he  was  buried  (xxiv.  30).  It  is  speciHed  as 
'*  in  Mount  Ephraim  on  the  north  side  of  Mount 
Gaash."  In  Judg.  ii.  9,  the  name  is  altered  to 
TiMNATH-HERES.  The  latter  form  is  that  adopted 
by  the  Jewish  writers.  Accordingly,  thfV  identity 
the  place  with  Kefarcheres,  which  is  said  by  Rabbi 
Jacob,  hap-Pai'chi,  and  other  Jewish  travellers,  to 
be  about  5  miles  S.  of  Shechem  {Nablus).  No 
place  with  that  name  appears  on  the  maps.  An- 
other and  more  promising  identification  has,  how- 
ever, been  suggested  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith.  In  his 
journey  from  Jifna  to  MejdeUYahay  about  six 
miles  from  the  Ibnner,  he  discovered  the  roins  of 
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a  considerable  town.  Opposite  the  town  was  a 
much  higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which  are 
several  excavated  sepuldires.  The  whole  bean  the 
name  of  Tibneh^  and  although  without  further  ex- 
amination it  can  hardly  be  afHrmed  to  be  the  Timnah 
of  Joshua,  yet  the  identiiicition  appears  probable, 

Tim'iiito,  th6.  Samson's  iathei'-in-law,  a  native 
of  Timnathah  (Judg.  xv.  6). 

Ti'num.  One  of  the  seven,  commonly  called 
« deacons"  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  He  was  probably  a 
Hellenist.  The  name  of  Timon  stands  tiflh  in  the 
catalogue.  Nothing  furtho:  is  known  of  him  with 
certainty. 

Timo'theus.  L  A  <*  obtain  of  the  Ammon- 
ites'* (1  Maocv.  6),  who  was  defeated  on  several 
occasions  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  B.C.  164  (1  Maoc. 
v.  6,  11,  34-44).  He  was  probably  a  Gieek  ad- 
ventui'er.^2.  In  2  Maoc.  a  loKler  named  Timotheus 
is  mentioned  as  having  taken  port  in  the  invasion 
of  Nicanor  (b.c.  166:  2  Mace  viii.  30,  ix.  3).  At 
a  later  time  he  was  driven  to  a  stronghold,  Gazara, 
which  was  stormed  by  Judas,  and  there  Timotheus 
was  taken  and  slain  (2  Bfaoc.  x.  24-37).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  events  recorded  in  this  latter 
narrative  are  identical  with  those  in  1  Maoc.  r.  6-8. 
But  the  name  Timotheus  was  very  common,  and  it 
is  evident  that  Timotheus  the  Ammonite  leader  was 
not  slain  at  Jaxer  (1  Mace.  v.  34).«8.  The  Greek 
name  of  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  1,  xvii.  14,  &c). 

Tim'othy.  The  disciple  thus  named  was  the 
son  of  one  of  those  mixed  marriages  which,  though 
condemned  by  stricter  Jewish  opinion,  were  yet 
not  uncommon  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  father's  name  is  unknown:  he  was  a 
Greek,  %,e,  a  Gentile  by  descent  (Acts  xvi.  1,  3). 
The  absence  of  any  penonal  allusion  to  the  father 
in  the  Acts  or  Epistles  suggests  the  inference  that 
he  must  have  died  Or  disappeared  during  his  son's 
infancy.  The  cai^e  of  the  boy  thus  devolved  upon 
his  mother  Eunice  and  her  mother  Lois  (2  Tim.  i. 
5).  Under  their  training  his  education  was  em- 
phatically Jewish.  *'  From  a  child "  he  learnt 
(probably  in  the  LXX.  version)  to  **  know  the  Holy 
Scriptures  "  daily.  The  language  of  the  Acts  leaves 
it  uncertain  whether  Lystra  or  Derbe  were  the 
residence  of  the  devout  flunilv.  The  arrival  of  Pftul 
and  Barnabas  in  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  6)  brought 
the  message  of  glad-tidings  to  Timotheus  and  his 
mother,  and  they  received  it  with  *'  unfeigned  faith  " 
(2  Tim.  i.  5).  If  at  Lystra,  as  seems  probable 
from  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  he  may  have  witn^sed  the 
half-completed  sacrifice,  the  half-finished  martyr- 
dom, of  Acts  xiv.  19.  The  preaching  of  the  Apostle 
on  his  return  from  his  short  circuit  prepared  him 
for  a  life  of  suffering  (Acts  xiv.  22).  From  that 
time  his  life  and  education  must  have  been  under 
the  direct  superintendence  of  the  body  of  elders 
(ib.  23).  During  the  interval  of  seven  years  be- 
tween the  Apostle's  tint  and  second  journeys,  the 
boy  grew  up  to  manhood.  His  zeal,  probably  his 
asceticism,  became  known  both  at  Lystra  and  Ico- 
nium.  Those  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into 
character,  and  spoke  with  a  prophetic  uttei'ance, 
pointed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14),  as  othere 
liad  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Bainabas  (Acts  xiii. 
2),  as  specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work  in  which 
the  Apostle  was  engaged.  Personal  feeling  led  St. 
Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (Acts  xvi.  3),  and  be 
was  solemnly  set  apart  to  do  the  work  and  possibly 
to  bear  the  title  of  Evangelist  (1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2 
Tim.  i.  6,  iv,  5).     A  great  obstacle,  however,  pi-©- 
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the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  offered  is  that 
a  Joktanid  immigratiou  supervened  on  the  original 
Hainitic  population,  the  result  being  a  combination 
of  Cushitic  civilixation  with  a  Shemitic  language. 
That  the  Egyptian  language  exhibits  many  striking 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Shemitic  type  u  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sides.  It  is  also  allowed  that 
the  resemblances  are  of  a  valuable  character,  being 
obsei-vable  in  the  pronouns,  numerals,  in  a^lutina* 
live  foiTns,  in  the  treatment  of  vowels,  and  other 
such  points.  There  is  not,  however,  an  equal  degree 
of  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  deductions 
to  be  drawn  from  these  resemblances.  Turning 
eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  we  find  ample  materials 
for  research  in  the  inscripUons  recently  discoveivd,  the 
examination  of  which  has  not  yet  yielded  undisputed 
i-esults.  The  Mosaic  table  places  a  Shemitic  popul- 
ation  in  Assyria  and  Elam,  and  a  Cushitic  one  in 
Babylon.  Sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  lan- 
guage that  the  basis  of  the  population  in  Assyria 
was  Shemitic ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  inscriptions  belonging  more  especially  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Susa  may  ultimately  establish 
the  fact  of  a  Shemitic  population  iu  Elam.  The 
pi*escncc  of  a  Cushitic  population  in  Babylon  is  an 
opinion  very  geneitdly  held  on  linguistic  grounds ; 
and  a  close  identity  is  said  to  exist  between  the  old 
Babylonian  and  the  Mahri  language,  a  Shemitic 
tongue  of  an  ancient  type  still  living  in  a  district 
of  Hadramcnit,  in  Southern  Arabia.  In  addition  to 
the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  districts,  the 
presence  of  a  Tui:anian  element  has  been  infen«d 
i'lvm  the  linguistic  chai:a4-ter  of  the  early  inscrip- 
tions. With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be 
rtssei-ted  that  the  Mosaic  table  isconfiimed  by  modern 
research.  The  Cushitic  element  has  left  memoiials 
of  its  pi-esence  in  the  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of 
March  and  SutuXf  as  well  as  in  the  influence  it  has 
exercised  on  the  Himyaritic  and  Mahri  languages, 
as  compared  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Joktanid  ele- 
ment forms  the  basis  of  the  Arabian  population, 
the  Shemitic  character  of  whose  Linguage  needs 
no  proof.  It  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the 
Japhetic  stock  represents  the  linguistic  diaracter- 
istics  of  the  Indo-European  and  Turanian  families. 
Adopting  the  twofold  division  of  the  former,  sug- 
gested by  the  name  itself,  into  the  eastern  and 
western ;  and  subdividing  the  eastern  into  the  Indian 
and  Iranian,  and  the  western  into  the  Celtic,  Hel- 
lenic, lUyrian,  Italum,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and 
Lithuanian  classes,  we  are  able  to  assign  Madai 
{Media)  and  Togarmah  {Armenia)  to  the  Ii-anian 
class  ;  Javan  {Ionian)  and  Elishah  {Aeolian)  to  the 
Hellenic ;  Gomer  conjectui-ally  to  the  Celtic ;  and 
Dodanim,  also  conjecturally,  to  the  Illyrian.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  interpreters,  Ashkenaz  represents 
the  Teutonic  class,  while,  according  to  Knobel,  the 
Italian  would  be  represented  by  Tarshish,  whom  he 
identifies  with  the  Etruscans;  the  Slavonian  by 
Mngog  ;  and  the  Lithuanian  possibly  by  Tiras.  The 
same  writer  also  identifies  Riphatli  with  the  Gauls, 
as  distinct  from  the  Cymry  or  Gomer ;  while  Kit- 
tim  is  refeiTed  by  him  not  improbably  to  the 
Carians,  who  at  one  period  were  predominant  on 
the  islands  adjacent  to  Asia  Minor.  The  evidence 
for  these  identifications  varies  in  strength,  but  in 
no  instance  approaches  to  demonstration.  Whether 
the  Turanian  family  \s  (auXy  Ye^Tweiv\j^  va.  W 
Mosaic  table  may  be  doubU>d.    T\\qsa  ^tVio  9Axw»>\^ 
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the  Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scytliians  woqM  uatar- 
ally  r^ard  Magog  as  the  represeotatire  cC  Hoi 
family.  Tubal  and  Meshech  remain  to  be  coo* 
sidered:  Knobel  identifies  these  respectirely  iriih 
the  Iberians  and  the  Ligurtans. 

Appendix. — ^Tower  of  Babel.— The  histwy 
of  the  confusion   of  languages  was  preserved  it 
Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  the  testimonies  of  dasacai 
and  Babylonian  authorities.     The  Talmodists  say 
that  the  true  site  of  the  Tower  of  Babd  was  it 
Borsif,  the  Greek  Borsippo,  the  Birs  Nunrvd,  seT«a 
miles  and  a  half  from  Hillah,  S.W.,  and  nearir 
eleven  miles  from  the  northern  ruins  of  BabykL 
The  Babylonian  name  of  this  locality  is  Bartip  cr 
Barz^f  which  we  explain  by  Tower  cf  Tongun. 
Borsippa  (the  Tcmgtie  Tower)  was  formerly  a  sck- 
urb  of  Babylon.     This  building,  erected  by  Keba- 
chadnezzar,  is  the  same  that  Herodotus  desmbes  » 
the  Tower  of  Jupiter  Bel  us.     The  temple  cooabtri 
of  a  large  substructure,  a  stade  (600  Bobykmim 
feet)  in  breadth,  and  75  feet  in  height,  over  wiuch 
were  built  seven  other  stages   of  25   feet  each. 
Nebuchadnezzar  gives  notioe  of  this  building  in  tk 
Borsippa  inscription,  whidi  contains  the  foUovicf 
allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues : — **  We  a? 
for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the  house  of  the 
Seven  Lights  of  tiie  Earth,  the  most  ancient  moot}- 
ment  of  Borsippa:  a  former  king  built  it  (tbey 
reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did  not  complete  its  bead. 
Since  a  remote  time  people  had  abcmdoned  H, 
tcithotU  order  expressing  their  words.     Since  tbt 
time,   the  earthquake  and  the   thunder  had  di^ 
persed  its  sun-diied  clay ;  the  brides  of  the  casa^ 
had  been  split,  and  the  earth  of  the  interior  hti 
been  scattered  in  heaps." 

Tongues,  Gift  of.— I.  rXMrro,  or  yXmfftn,  tk 
word  employed  throughout  the  N.  T.  for  the  gift 
now  under  consideration,  is  used — (1 .)  for  the  bo^ 
organ  of  speech ;  (2.)  for  a  foreign  word,  impotcd 
and  half-naturalised  in  Greek ;  (3.)  in  Helhsi^ 
Gredc,  fbr  **  sjieech  "  or  *•  langua^"  (A).  £*i»- 
hom  and  Bardili,  and  to  some  ext»it  Bmua, 
starting  from  the  first,  see  in  the  so-called  gift  a 
inarticulate  titterance.  (B).  Bledc  adopts  tiieseoood 
meaning.  He  infers  from  this  that  to  speak  k 
tongues  was  to  use  unusual,  poetic  langoi^  (C). 
The  received  traditional  view,  which  starts  torn 
tlie  third  meaning,  and  sees  in  the  gift  of  toogus 
a  distinctly  linguistic  power,  is  the  more  ccnrectiBe. 
^11.  The  chief  passages  from  which  we  have  t»  diav 
our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  gift 
•in  question  arc — (1.)  Mark  xvi.  17  ;  (2.)  Actss. 
1-13,  X.  46,  xix.  6;  (3)  1  Cor.  xii.  xir.— IU.  Tk 
promise  of  a  new  power  coming  from  the  Diroc 
Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  innght  into  tntk. 
but  freeh  powere  of  utterance  of  some  kind,  appeos 
once  and  again  in  our  Lord's  teachii^.  The  discipla 
are  to  take  no  thought  what  they  shall  speak,  for  tke 
Spirit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in  them  (MatLz. 
19,  20 ;  Mark  xiii.  1 1).  The  lips  of  Galilean  pa- 
sants  are  to  speak  fi^eely  and  boldly  beAire  kiagi. 
In  Mark  xvi.  17  we  have  a  more  definite  tern 
employed :  "  They  shall  speak  with  new  toi^oes.' 
Stai-ting,  as  above,  from  (C),  it  can  hardly  be  qss- 
tioned  that  the  obvious  meaning  cf  the  pronuie » 
that  the  disciples  should  speeik  in  new  laagoa^ 
which  they  had  not  learnt  as  other  max  ieun 
them.— IV.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Peateoosi  is, 
in  its  broad  features,  familiar  enough  to  ns.  Whit 
'^x^'K  «,ve  we  to  take  of  a  phenom«KHi  so  marrtUoo* 
<;^\  «i£K^*C\csGA^1   ^\fiSt.x>K<K%  have  men  actoi^ 
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tAkon?  (1.)  The  prevalent  belief  of  the  Church 
^  been,  that  in  the  Pentecostal  gift  the  disciples 
■"eceived  a  supernatnral  knowledge  of  all  such  Ian- 
$ruages  as  they  needed  for  their  work  as  E^'angelists. 
1*he  knowledge  was  permanent.  Widelj  diffused  as 
this  belief  has  been,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
goes  beyond  the  data  with  whidi  the  N.  T.  supplies 
vs.  Each  instance  of  the  gift  reooi-ded  in  the  Acts 
connects  it,  not  with  the  work  of  teaching,  but  with 
that  of  praise  and  adoration ;  not  with  ^e  normal 
order  of  men*s  lives,  but  with  exceptional  epochs  in 
them.  The  speedi  of  St.  Peter  which  follows,  like 
mo:>t  other  speeches  addressed  to  a  Jerusalem  audi- 
ence, was  spoken  apparently  in  Aramaic.  When 
§t  Paul,  who  ''spike  with  tongues  more  tiian 
dl,"'  was  at  Lystra,  there  is  no  mention  mode  of 
lis  using  the  language  of  Lycaonia.  It  is  almost 
mplied  that  he  d^d  not  understand  it  (Acts  xiv. 
.IJ.  Not  one  word  in  the  discussion  of  spiritual 
;ifU  in  1  Cor.  xii.-ziv.  implies  that  the  gift  was 
»f  this  nature,  or  given  for  this  purpose.  Nor,  it 
nay  be  added,  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
»rovidenoe  of  God  to  the  working  of  the  Apostolic 
!Jhurch,  was  such  a  gift  necessary.  Aramaic, 
xredE,  Latin,  the  three  languages  of  tiie  inscription 
•n  the  cross,  were  media  of  intei*cour8e  throughout 
he  empire.  (2.)  Some  interpreters  have  seen  their 
ray  to  another  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  chimg- 
og  the  character  of  the  miracle.  It  lay  not  in  any 
tew  power  bestowed  on  the  speakers,  but  in  the  im- 
pression produced  on  the  hearers.  Woixls  whidb 
he  Galilean  disciples  uttei-ed  in  their  own  tongue 
vere  heard  by  those  who  listened  as  in  their  native 
peech.  Thei-e  are,  it  is  believed,  weighty  reasons 
igainst  both  the  earlier  and  latei*  forms  of  this 
lypothesis.  (1.)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct 
iatement  of  Acts  ii.  4,  **  They  b^an  to  speak  with 
>ther  tongues.''  (2.)  It  at  once  multiplies  the 
niracle,  and  degrades  its  character.  Not  the  120 
Usdples,  but  ^e  whole  multitude  of  many  thou- 
ands,  are  in  this  case  the  subjects  of  it.  (3.)  It 
nvolves  an  el^nent  of  falsehood.  The  miracle,  on 
Jiis  view,  was  wrought  to  moke  men  believe  what 
ms  not  actually  the  fact.  (4.)  It  is  altogether  in- 
ipplicable  to  the  phenomena  of  1  Cor.  xiv.  (3.) 
Clitics  of  a  n^ative  school  have,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
larrative  either  altogether  or  in  part.^V.  What, 
hen,  are  the  iacU  actually  brought  before  us? 
iVhat  inferences  may  be  legitimately  di-awn  from 
;bexn?  (1.)  The  uttei-ance  of  woi-ds  by  the  dis- 
:iples,  in  other  languages  than  their  own  Galilean 
Aj-amaic,  is  distinctly  asserted.  (2.)  The  words 
spoken  appear  to  have  been  determined,  not  by  the 
will  of  the  speakers,  but  by  the  Spirit  which  **  gave 
them  utterance."  (3.)  The  word  used,  inrotpBty- 
Y€4r€cUf  has  in  the  LXX.  a  special  association  with 
the  oracular  speech  of  true  or  fake  prophets,  and 
appeals  to  imply  some  peculiar,  pei'haps  musical, 
solemn  intonation  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxv.  1 ;  Ez.  xiii. 
9).  (4.)  The  "  tongues  '*  were  used  as  an  instru- 
ment, not  of  teaching  but  of  praise.  (5.)  Those 
who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  some  strong  excitement,  "  full  of  new 
wine.*'  (6.)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation 
»f  a  power  above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or 
mental  life  lead  us  to  a  region  where  our  words 
should  be  "  waiy  and  few."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, then,  that  in  all  likelihood  such  words  as 
they  then  uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples 
before.    The  difference  was,  that,  before,  the  Gali- 
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lean  peasants  had  stood  in  that  crowd,  neither 
healing,  nor  understanding,  nor  remembering  what 
they  hotrd,  still  less  aUe  to  reproduce  it ;  now  they 
had  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and  freely. 
The  Divine  work  would  in  this  case  take  the  form 
of  a  supematui'al  exaltation  of  the  memory,  not  of 
imparting  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  woids  never 
heard  before.  (7.)  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic 
burst  of  praise,  is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  of  Joel  ii.  28.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  to  look  for  that  which  answers  to  the 
Gifl  of  Tongues  in  the  other  element  of  prophecy 
which  is  included  in  the  0.  T.  use  of  the  woi'd ; 
and  this  is  found  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of 
song  (1  Sam.  x.  5-13,  xix.  20-24;  1  Chr.  xxr.  3). 
(8.)  The  other  instances  in  the  Acts  offer  essen- 
tially the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in  xiv. 
15-19,  by  express  statement  in  x.  47,  xi.  15,  17, 
xix.  6,  it  belongs  to  special  critical  epochs.^VI. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies  fuller 
data.  The  spiritual  gifls  are  classified  and  com- 
pared, arranged,  apparently,  according  to  their 
worth,  placed  under  regulation.  The  fiM^s  which 
may  be  gathered  are  briefly  these : — (1.)  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  gifl  of  tongues  were  not  confined  to 
one  Church  or  section  of  a  Church.  (2.)  The  com- 
parison of  gifls,  in  both  the  .lists  g^ven  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30),  places  that  of  tongues, 
and  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  lowest  in  the 
scale.  (3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  "  tongue  " 
is  that  it  is  unintelligible.  The  man  "  speaks  mys- 
teries," prays,  blesses,  gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 16),  but  no  one  undentands  him. 
He  can  hardly  be  said,  indeed,  to  understand  him- 
self. (4.)  The  peculiai'  nature  of  the  gifl  leads  the 
Apostle  into  what  appears,  at  first,  a  contradiction. 
**  Tongues  are  for  a  sign,"  not  to  believers,  but  to 
those  who  do  not  believe ;  yet  the  effect  on  unbe- 
lievers is  not  that  of  atti'acting  but  repelling.  They 
involve  of  necessity  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
between  the  underatanding  and  the  feelings.  There- 
fore it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe  ali-eady,  pro- 
phecy is  the  greatei*  gifl.  (5.)  There  remains  the 
question  whether  these  also  were  *'  tongues  "  in  the 
sense  of  being  languages.  The  question  is  not  one 
for  a  dogmatic  assertion,  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
is  a  preponderance  of  evidence  leading  us  to  look  on 
the  phenomena  of  Pentecost  as  representative.  It 
must  have  been  from  them  that  the  word  tongue 
derived  its  new  and  special  meaning.  The  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul  himself,  were  likely 
to  use  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  The 
**divei-s  kinds  of  tongues"  (1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the 
**  tongues  of  men  "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1),  point  to  diffe^ 
ences  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  at  least  easier  to  con- 
ceive of  these  as  differences  of  language  than  as 
belonging  to  utterances  all  equally  wild  and  inar- 
ticulate. If  we  are  to  attach  any  definite  meaning 
to  the  "tongues  of  angels"  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  it 
must  be  by  cosmecting  it  with  the  words  surpassing 
human  utterance,  wMch  St.  Paul  heard  as  in  Para- 
dise (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  and  these  again  with  the  gi-eat 
Hallelujah  hymns  of  which  we  read  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Rev.  xix.  1-6).  (6).  Here  also,  as  in  Acts 
ii.,  we  have  to  think  of  some  peculiar  intonation 
as  frequently  characterising  the  exercise  of  the 
"  tongues."  The  analogies  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  St,  Paul's  mind  are  those  of  the  pipe,  the 
harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7,  8).  In  the  case 
of  one  **  singing  in  the  spirit "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15),  but 
not  with  the  understanding  also,  th&  ^x^isk  ^^  <»> 
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the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  offered  is  that 
a  Joktanid  immigration  supervened  on  the  original 
Hnmitic  population,  the  result  being  a  combination 
of  Cushitic  dnlization  with  a  Shemitic  language. 
That  the  Egyptian  language  exhibits  many  striking 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Shemitic  type  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sidc.^.  It  is  also  allowed  that 
the  resemblances  are  of  a  valuable  character,  being 
observable  in  the  pronouns,  numerals,  in  a^lutina- 
tive  fonns,  in  the  treatment  of  vowels,  and  other 
such  points.  There  is  not,  however,  an  equal  degree 
of  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  deductions 
to  be  drawn  from  these  resemblances.  Turning 
eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  we  find  ample  materials 
for  research  in  the  inscriptions  recently  discovei%d,  the 
examination  of  which  has  not  yet  yielded  undisputed 
i^esults.  The  Mosaic  table  places  a  Shemitic  popul- 
ation  in  Assyria  and  Elam,  and  a  Cushitic  one  in 
Babylon.  Sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  lan- 
guage that  the  basis  of  the  population  in  Assyria 
was  Shemitic ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  inscriptions  belonging  more  especially  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Susa  may  ultimately  establish 
the  fact  of  a  Shemitic  population  in  Elam.  The 
presence  of  a  Cushitic  population  in  Babyltm  is  an 
opinion  very  geneitdly  held  on  linguistic  grounds ; 
and  a  close  identity  is  said  to  exist  between  the  old 
Babylonian  and  the  Mahri  language,  a  Shemitic 
tongue  of  an  ancient  type  still  living  in  a  district 
of  Iladramaut,  in  Southern  Arabia.  In  addition  to 
the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  districts,  the 
pi^esence  of  a  Tuitminn  element  has  been  infen«d 
fitrni  the  linguistic  character  of  the  early  inscrip- 
tions. With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  Mosaic  table  is  confiiined  by  modem 
i-esearch.  The  Cushitic  element  has  left  memoiials 
of  its  pi-esence  in  the  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of 
March  and  SanOf  as  well  as  in  the  influence  it  has 
exercised  on  the  Himyaritic  and  MaJari  languages, 
as  compared  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Joktanid  ele- 
ment forms  the  basis  of  the  Arabian  population, 
the  Shemitic  character  of  whose  language  needs 
no  proof.  It  remains  to  be  inquired  how  fiir  the 
Japhetic  stock  i*eprcsents  the  linguistic  chai-acter- 
istics  of  the  Indo-European  and  Turanian  famiUes. 
Adopting  the  twofold  division  of  the  foimer,  sug- 
gested by  the  name  itself,  into  the  eastern  and 
western ;  and  subdividing  the  eastern  into  the  Indian 
and  Iranian,  and  the  western  into  the  Celtic,  Hel- 
lenic, lllyrian,  Italian,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and 
Lithuanian  classes,  we  ai'e  able  to  assign  Madai 
{Media)  and  Togarmah  (Armenia)  to  the  Iitmian 
class  ;  Javan  {Ionian)  and  Eli^hah  {Aeolian)  to  the 
Hellenic ;  Gomer  conjccturally  to  the  Celtic ;  and 
Dodanim,  also  conjecturally,  to  the  lllyrian.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  interpreter,  Ashkenaz  represent*; 
the  Teutonic  class,  while,  according  to  Knobel,  the 
Italian  would  be  represented  by  Tnrshish,  whom  he 
identifies  with  the  Etruscans;  the  Slavonian  by 
Magog  ;  and  the  Lithuanian  possibly  by  Tiras.  The 
same  writer  also  identifies  Riphath'witli  the  Gauls, 
as  distinct  from  the  Cymry  or  Gomer ;  while  Kit- 
tim  is  refeiTed  by  liim  not  improbably  to  the 
Carians,  who  at  one  period  were  prc<iominant  on 
the  islands  adjiicent  to  Asia  Minor.  The  evidence 
for  these  identifications  varies  in  strength,  but  in 
no  instance  approaches  to  demonstration.  Whether 
the  Turanian  fjunily  is  fairly  i-epresented  in  the 
Mosaic  table  mny  be  doubtal.     Thoj>e  who  advocate 
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the  Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scythians  would  oabir- 
ally  r^ard  Magog  as  the  represtttatire  of  tlu^ 
fiunily.  Tubal  and  Meahech  remain  to  be  con* 
sidered:  Knobel  identifies  these  respectirely  iritli 
the  Iberians  and  the  Ligurians. 

Appendix. — ^Tower  op  Babel.— The  histwy 
of  the  confusion    of  languages  was  presenred  ai 
Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  the  testimonies  of  cUsroI 
and  Babylonian  authorities.     The  Talmodists  srv 
that  the  true  site  of  the  Tower  of  Babd  was  it 
Borsif,  the  Greek  Borsippa,  the  Sirs  Kimrud,  sera 
miles  and  a  half  from  HUlah,  S.W^  and  ncaiiy 
eleven  miles  from  the  northern  ruins  of  Babyki. 
The  Babylonian  name  of  tliis  locality  is  Banip  c 
Barz^f  which  we  explain  by  Toicer  of  Tcngua, 
Borsippa  (the  Tongtie  Tower)  was  formerly  a  sub- 
urb of  Babylon.     This  building,  erected  by  Nebo- 
chiulnezzar,  is  the  same  that  Herodotus  describes  u 
the  Tower  of  Jupiter  Bdus.     The  temple  coosstel 
of  a  large  substructure,  a  stade  (600  BobykxuaD 
feet)  in  breadth,  and  75  feet  in  height,  over  whidi 
were  built  seven  other  stages   of  25   feet  evh. 
Nebuchadnezzar  gives  notice  of  thb  bnilding  in  tix 
Borsippa  inscription,  which  contaios  tlie  fellowifig 
allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues : — **  We  sir 
for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the  house  of  ti» 
Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  most  ancient  mdoo- 
ment  of  Borsippa:  a  former  king  built  it  (tbej 
reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did  not  ccMoplete  its  hcd. 
Since  a  remote  time  people  had  abandoned  H. 
vfiihout  order  expretsmg  their  tccrds.     Since  tkt 
time,   the  earthquake  and  the  thunder  had  db- 
persed  its  sun-dned  clay ;  the  bricks  of  the  caasg 
had  been  split,  and  the  earth  of  the  interior  bd 
been  scattered  in  heaps." 

Tongues,  Gift  Ol— I.  rXMrro,  or  yXwirtra.  tiie 
word  emjiloyed  throughout  the  N.  T.  for  the  gift 
now  under  consideration,  is  used — (1.)  for  the  bodiij 
oigan  of  speech ;  (2.)  for  a  foreign  word,  imported 
and  half-naturalised  in  Greek ;  (3.)  in  HdJeni^ 
Greek,  fbr  **  s^ieech  "  or  "  langui^.**  (A).  Eiek- 
hom  and  Bardili,  and  to  some  extent  Bonsa, 
starting  from  the  first,  see  in  the  so-called  gift  is 
inarticulate  Utterance.  (B).  Bledk  adopts  the leooBd 
meaning.  He  infers  from  this  that  to  speak  is 
tongues  was  to  use  unusual,  poetic  language.  (C>. 
The  received  traditional  view,  which  starts  froii 
the  third  meaning,  and  sees  in  the  gift  of  iao^oet 
a  distinctly  linguistic  power,  is  the  more  oomctow. 
^11.  The  chief  passages  from  which  we  have  todtx* 
our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  ft 
in  question  arc — (1.)  Mai-k  rvi.  17  ;  (2.)  Actiii. 
1-13,  X.  46,  xix.  6;  (3)  1  Cor.  xii.  xir.— 111.  Thr 
promise  of  a  new  power  coming  from  the  Diviae 
Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  insight  into  tmtk. 
but  frodi  powere  of  utterance  of  some  kind,  appwzs 
once  and  ^ain  in  our  Lord's  teachii^.  The  disdplo 
are  to  take  no  thought  what  they  shall  speak,  for  the 
^rit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in  them  (MatL  z. 
19,  20 ;  Mai*k  xiii.  11).  The  lips  of  Galilean  pa- 
sants  are  to  speak  freely  and  boldly  before  ki^ 
In  Mark  xvi.  17  we  have  a  more  definite  tens 
employed :  "  They  shall  speak  with  new  toogoei.* 
Stalling,  as  above,  from  (C),  it  can  hardly  be  qnes- 
tioncd  that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  praniae  i> 
that  the  disciples  should  speak  in  nejir  Uagaafs 
which  they  had  not  leamt  as  other  mea  kin: 
them.— IV.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pfeateoost  is 
in  its  broad  features,  familiar  enough  to  us.  Wlvi 
view  are  we  to  take  of  a  phenomenon  so  niarrcO«» 
and  exceptional  ?    What  views  have  men  actoslfr 
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t^kcn?    (1.)  The  prevalent  belief  of  the  Church 
^  been,  that  in  the  Pentecostal  gift  the  disciples 
received  a  sapematoral  knowledge  of  all  such  Ian- 
fruages  as  they  needed  for  their  work  as  Evangelists. 
The  knowledge  was  permanent.     Widely  diffused  as 
this  belief  has  been,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
goes  beyond  the  data  with  which  the  N.  T.  supplies 
yu.    JEach  instance  of  the  gift  recorded  in  the  Acts 
connects  it,  not  with  the  work  of  teaching,  but  with 
that  of  praise  and  adoration  ;  not  with  the  normal 
order  of  men's  lives,  but  with  exceptional  epochs  in 
Haan,    The  speech  of  St.  Peter  which  follows,  like 
most  other  speeches  addressed  to  a  Jerusalem  audi- 
ence, was  spoken  apparently  in  Aramaic.     When 
St  Paul,  who  **  spake  with  tongues  more  than 
all,''  was  at  Lystra,  thei'e  is  no  mention  made  of 
his  using  the  language  of  Lycaonia.     It  is  almost 
implied  that  he  did  not  understand  it  (Acts  xiv. 
1 1  j.     Not  one  word  in  tho  discussion  of  spiritual 
gifts  in  1  Cor.  zii.-ziv.  implies  that  the  giflb  was 
of  this  nature,  or  given  for  this  purpose.     Nor,  it 
may  be  added,  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
providence  of  God  to  the  working  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,   was    such  a    gift   neceasar)'.     Aramaic, 
Greek,  Latin,  the  three  languages  of  the  inscription 
on  the  cross,  were  media  of  intercoui^se  throughout 
the  empire.    (3.)  Some  interpreter  have  seen  their 
way  to  another  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  miracle.    It  lay  not  in  any 
new  power  bestowed  on  the  speakei-s,  but  in  the  im- 
pression produced  on  the  hearers.     Woixls  which 
the  Galilean  disciples  uttered  in  their  own  tongue 
were  heard  by  those  who  listeneii  as  in  their  native 
speech.     Thei-e  are,  it  is  believed,  wdght^  I'easons 
against  both  the  eailier  and  later  forms  of  this 
hypothesis.     (1.)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct 
statement  of  Acts  ii.  4,  **  They  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues."     (2.)    It  at  once  multiplies  the 
miracle,  and  d^rades  its  character.     Not  the  120 
disciples,  but  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thou- 
sands, are  in  this  case  the  subjects  of  it.     (3.)  It 
involves  an  element  of  falsehood.    The  miracle,  on 
this  view,  was  wrought  to  make  men  believe  what 
was  not  actually  the  fact.     (4.)  It  is  altogether  in- 
applicable to  the  phenomena  of  I  Cor.  xiv.     (3.) 
Critics  of  a  negative  school  have,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
narrative  either  altogether  or  iu  part^V.  What, 
then,  are  the   fiicts  actually  brought  before  us? 
What  inferences  may  be  legitimatdy  drawn  from 
them  ?     (1.)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  dis- 
ciples, in  other  languages  than  their  own  Galilean 
Aramaic,  is  distinctly  asserted.     (2.)  The  words 
spoken  appear  to  have  been  determined,  not  by  the 
will  of  the  speakers,  but  by  the  Spirit  which  '*  gave 
them  utterance."     (3.)  The  word  used,  diro^Sry- 
ytcBcUf  has  in  the  LXX.  a  special  association  with 
the  oracukur  speech  of  true  or  false  prophets,  and 
appeal's  to  imply  some  peculiar,  perhaps  musical, 
solemn  intonation  (corop.  1  Chr.  xxv.  1 ;  £z.  xiii. 
9).     (4.)  The  •'  tongues  '*  were  used  as  an  instru- 
ment, not  of  teaching  but  of  praise.     (5.)  Those 
who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  some  strong  excitement,  **  full  of  new 
wine."     (6.)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation 
of  a  power  above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or 
mental  life  lead  us  to  a  r^on  where  our  words 
should  be  **  wary  and  few."     It  must  be  remem- 
bered, then,  that  in  all  likelihood  such  words  as 
they  then  uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples 
before.    The  difference  was,  that,  before,  the  Goli- 
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lean  peasants  had  stood  in  that  crowd,  neither 
heeding,  nor  understanding,  nor  remembering  what 
they  heard,  still  less  able  to  reproduce  it ;  now  they 
had  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and  freely. 
The  Divine  work  would  in  this  case  take  the  form 
of  a  supematuiul  exaltation  of  the  memory,  not  of 
imparting  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  words  never 
heard  before.  (7.)  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic 
burst  of  praise,  is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  of  Joel  ii.  28.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  to  look  for  that  which  answers  to  the 
Gift  of  Tongues  in  the  other  element  of  prophecy 
which  is  included  in  the  0.  T.  use  of  the  word ; 
and  this  is  found  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of 
song  (1  Sam.  x.  5-13,  xix.  20-24;  1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 
(8.)  The  other  instances  in  the  Acts  offer  essen- 
tially the  same  phenomena.  By  implkation  in  xiv. 
15-19,  by  express  statement  in  x.  47,  xi.  15,  17, 
xix.  6,  it  belongs  to  special  critical  epochs.^VI. 
The  First  £pistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies  fuller 
data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified  and  com- 
pared, arranged,  apparently,  according  to  their 
worth,  placed  under  regulation.  The  &cts  which 
may  be  gathei^d  are  briefly  tliese: — (1.)  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  gift  of  tongues  were  not  oonflneJ  to 
one  Church  or  section  of  a  Church.  (2.)  The  com- 
parison of  gifts,  in  both  the  .lists  given  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30),  phuses  that  of  tongues, 
and  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  lowest  in  the 
scale.  (3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  "  tongue  " 
is  that  it  is  unintelligible.  The  man  "  speaks  mys- 
teries," prays,  blesses,  gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  16),  but  no  one  understands  him. 
He  can  hardly  be  said,  indeed,  to  understand  him- 
self. (4.)  The  peculiai'  nature  of  the  gift  leads  the 
Apostle  into  what  appears,  at  first,  a  contradiction. 
**  Tongues  aie  for  a  sign,**  not  to  believers,  but  to 
those  who  do  not  believe ;  yet  the  effect  on  unbe- 
lievers is  not  that  of  atti-acting  but  repelling.  Th^ 
involve  of  necessity  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
between  the  understanding  and  the  feelings.  There- 
fore it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe  already,  pro- 
phecy is  the  greater  gift.  (5.)  Thei'e  remains  the 
question  whe^er  these  also  were  ^  tongues  "  in  the 
sense  of  being  languages.  The  question  is  not  one 
for  a  dogmatic  assei*tion,  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
is  a  preponderance  of  evidence  leading  us  to  look  on 
the  phenomena  of  Pentecost  as  representative.  It 
must  have  been  from  them  that  the  word  tongue 
derived  its  new  and  special  meaning.  The  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul  himself,  were  likely 
to  use  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  The 
** divers  kinds  of  tongues"  (1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the 
**  tongues  of  men  "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1),  point  to  differ 
enoes  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  at  least  easier  to  con- 
ceive of  these  as  differences  of  language  than  as 
belonging  to  utterances  all  equally  wild  and  inar- 
ticulate. If  we  are  to  attach  any  definite  meaning 
to  the  *<  tongues  of  angels "  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  it 
must  be  by  connecting  it  with  the  words  surpassing 
human  utterance,  which  St.  Paul  heard  as  in  Para- 
dise (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  and  these  again  with  the  great 
Hallelujah  hymns  of  which  we  read  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Rev.  xix.  1-6).  (6).  Here  also,  as  in  Acts 
ii.,  we  have  to  think  of  some  peculiar  intonation 
as  frequently  characterising  the  exercise  of  the 
"  tongues."  The  analogies  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  St.  Paul's  mind  are  those  of  the  pipe,  the 
harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7,  8).  In  the  case 
of  one  "  singing  in  the  spirit  **  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15),  but 
not  with  the  imderstanding  also,  the  strain  of  eo- 
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the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  offered  is  that 
a  Joktanid  immigration  su]T€rvened  on  the  original 
Hamitic  jwpulation,  the  result  being  a  combination 
of  Cushitic  civilization  with  a  Shemitic  language. 
That  the  Egyptian  language  exhibits  many  striking 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Shemitic  type  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sidc.«.  It  is  also  allowed  that 
the  resemblances  are  of  a  valuable  character,  being 
observable  in  the  pronouns,  numerals,  in  agglutina* 
tive  forms,  in  the  treatment  of  rowels,  and  other 
such  points.  There  is  not,  however,  an  equal  degree 
of  ju^eement  among  scholars  as  to  the  deductions 
to  be  drawn  from  these  resemblances.  Turning 
eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  we  And  ample  materials 
for  research  in  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered,  the 
examination  of  which  has  not  yet  yielded  undisputed 
results.  The  l^Iosaic  table  places  a  Shemitic  popul- 
ation  in  Assvria  and  Elam,  and  a  Cushitic  one  in 
Babylon.  Sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  lan- 
gut^e  that  the  basis  of  the  population  in  Assyria 
was  Shemitic ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  inscriptions  belonging  more  especially  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Susa  may  ultimately  establish 
the  fact  of  a  Shemitic  population  in  Elam.  The 
presence  of  a  Cushitic  population  in  Babylon  is  an 
opinion  very  geneiully  held  on  linguistic  grounds ; 
and  a  close  identity  is  said  to  exist  between  the  old 
Babylonian  and  the  Mahri  language,  a  Shemitic 
tongue  of  an  ancient  type  still  living  in  a  district 
of  I/adramaut,  in  Southern  Arabia.  In  addition  to 
the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Babylonui  and  the  adjacent  districts,  the 
presence  of  a  Tumnian  element  has  been  infen«d 
fitrni  the  linguistic  character  of  the  early  inscrip- 
tions. With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  by  modem 
research.  The  Cushitic  element  has  left  memoiials 
of  its  presence  in  the  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of 
March  and  S'xna,  as  well  as  in  the  inilueiioe  it  has 
exercised  on  the  Himyaritic  and  Maltri  languages, 
as  compared  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Joktanid  ele- 
ment forms  the  basis  of  the  Arabian  population, 
the  Shemitic  character  of  whose  language  needs 
no  proof.  It  remains  to  be  inquii-ed  how  far  the 
Japhetic  stock  represents  the  linguistic  character- 
istics of  the  Indo-European  and  Turanian  families. 
Adopting  the  twofold  division  of  the  former,  sug- 
gested by  the  name  itself,  into  the  eastern  and 
western ;  and  subdividing  the  eastern  into  the  Indian 
and  Iranian,  and  the  western  into  the  Celtic,  Hel- 
lenic, lUyrian,  Italian,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and 
Lithuanian  classes,  we  arc  able  to  asfugn  Madai 
{Afedia)  and  T<^armah  {Armenia)  to  the  Iranian 
class  ;  Javnn  {Ionian)  and  Elishah  {Aeoiian)  to  the 
Hellenic ;  Gomer  conjccturally  to  the  Celtic ;  and 
Dodanim,  also  conjecturally,  to  the  Illyrian.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  interpreters,  Ashkenaz  repi-esents 
the  Teutonic  class,  while,  according  to  Knobel,  the 
Italian  would  be  represented  by  Tai-shish,  whom  he 
identifies  with  the  Etruscans;  the  Slavonian  by 
Magog  ;  and  the  Lithuanian  possibly  by  Tiras.  The 
same  writer  also  identifies  Riphath  with  the  Gauls, 
as  distinct  from  the  Cymrj*  or  Gomer ;  while  Kit- 
tim  is  refen-etl  by  him  not  improbably  to  the 
Carians,  who  at  one  period  were  predominant  on 
the  islands  adj.icent  to  Asia  Minor.  The  evidence 
for  these  identifications  varies  in  strength,  but  in 
no  instance  approadies  to  demonstration.  Whether 
the  Turanian  fjunily  is  fairly  i-epresented  in  the 
Mosaic  table  mny  be  doubteil.     Those  who  advocate 
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the  Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scythians  would  iata> 
ally  r^ard  Magog  as  the  repre^entatire  of  tlQ» 
family.  Tubal  and  Meahech  remain  to  be  cod* 
sider^ :  Knobel  identifies  these  respectirelj  vilh 
the  Iberians  and  the  Ligurians. 

Appendix. — ^Tower  of  Babel. — ^The  history 
of  the  confusion    of  languages  was  preserred  at 
Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  tJie  testimonies  of  das&ol 
and  Babylonian  authmties.     The  Talmodists  bt 
that  the  true  site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  it 
Borsif,  the  Greek  Borsippa,  the  Sirs  Nimrud,  seroi 
miles  and  a  half  from  Billahf  S.W.,  and  neaiiy 
eleven  miles  from  the  northern  ruins  of  Babyko. 
The  Babylonian  name  of  tliis  locality  is  Bcarvp  o? 
Barzipa^  which  we  explain  by  Tovccr  of  Tangvn. 
Borsippa  (the  Tongtie  Tower)  was  formerly  a  sib- 
urb  of  Babylon.     This  buihUng,  erected  by  N^- 
chadnezzar,  is  the  same  that  Herodotus  describes  a» 
the  Tower  of  Jupiter  Bdus.     The  temple  coonstsl 
of  a  large  substructure,  a  stade  (600  BobykniiD 
feet)  in  breadth,  and  75  feet  in  height,  over  whkh 
were  built  seven  other  stages  of  25   feet  eadu 
Nebuchadnezzar  gives  notice  of  this  building  in  th-: 
Borsippa  inscription,  whidi  contains  the  followisg 
allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  T<»igues : — ^  We  sir 
for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the  hoine  of  tk 
Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  most  ancioit  moDo- 
ment  of  Borsippa:  a  former  king  built  it  (tbcf 
reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did  not  complete  its  heil 
Since  a  remote  time  people  had  abcmdoned  H, 
vriilujut  order  expressing  their  tcords.     Since  Ihst 
time,   the  earthquake  and  the  thunder  had  dii^ 
persed  its  sun-dried  clay ;  the  brides  of  the  cssuf 
had  been  split,  and  the  earth  of  the  inteiior  bjd 
been  scattered  in  heafM.** 

TongnM,  Gift  Ol— I.  rXMrro,  or  yXw^ira,  ti» 
word  emjiloyed  throughout  the  N.  T.  for  the  gifi 
now  under  consideration,  is  osed — (1.)  for  the  bodHir 
oi^an  of  speech;  (2.)  for  a  foreign  word,  imported 
and  half-naturalised  in  Greek ;  (3.)  in  Hellenistk 
Greek,  fbr  "sj»eech"  or  "  hnguage."  (A).  Ekk- 
hom  and  Bardili,  and  to  some  extent  Bonsei, 
starting  from  the  firet,  see  in  the  so-called  gift  a 
inarticulate  Utteiance.  (B).  Bledc  adopts  the  seocnl 
meaning.  He  infers  from  this  that  to  speak  it 
tongues  was  to  use  unusual,  poetic  laagnage.  (C). 
The  received  traditional  view,  which  starts  km 
tiie  third  meaning,  and  sees  in  the  gift  of  toofan 
a  distinctly  linguistic  power,  is  the  more  correct  oor. 
^11.  The  chief  passages  from  which  we  hare  todriT 
our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  g-Jt 
in  question  arc — (1.)  Mark  rvi.  17  ;  (2.)  ActsiL 
1-13,  X.  46,  xix.  6 ;  (3)  1  Cor.  xii.  xiv.— HI.  TW 
promise  of  a  new  power  coming  from  the  Diriae 
Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  insight  into  tivtk, 
but  frc«h  powers  of  utterance  of  some  kind,  appeur 
once  and  again  in  oar  Lord's  teaching.  The  ditd|Jn 
are  to  take  no  thought  what  they  sh^l  speak,  for  tke 
Spirit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in  them  ^  Jfatu  x. 
1 9,  20 ;  Mark  xiii.  11).  The  lips  of  Galikan  pt*- 
sants  ai-e  to  speak  fiieely  and  boldly  before  k^ 
In  Murk  zvi.  17  we  have  a  more  definite  t«nn 
employed :  "  They  shall  speak  with  new  tocguct' 
Stalling,  as  above,  from  (C),  it  can  hardly  be  qoo- 
tiiMied  that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  pronBe  is 
that  the  disciples  should  speak  in  nejir  laagoa^ 
which  they  had  not  learnt  as  other  wa  kara 
them.— IV.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Penteoost  is 
in  its  broad  features,  familiar  enoogh  to  as.  Wbt 
view  are  we  to  tike  of  a  phenomenon  so  nurrellotf 
and  exceptional  ?    What  views  hare  men  acto^J 
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*ken?  (1.)  The  prevalent  belief  of  the  Church 
AS  been,  that  in  the  Pentecostal  gift  the  disciples 
eceived  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  all  such  Ian- 
ruages  as  they  needed  for  their  work  as  Evangelists, 
i^he  knowledge  was  permanent.  Widelj  diffused  as 
tills  belief  has  been,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
goes  beyond  the  data  with  which  the  N.  T.  supplies 
^.  Each  instance  of  the  gifl  recorded  in  the  Acts 
connects  it,  not  with  the  work  of  teaching,  but  with 
that  of  praise  and  adoration ;  not  with  the  normal 
order  of  men's  lives,  but  with  exorotional  epochs  in 
them.  The  speech  of  St.  Peter  which  follows,  like 
most  other  speeches  addressed  to  a  Jerusalem  audi- 
race,  was  spoken  apparently  in  Ai'amaic.  When 
St  Paul,  who  **  spake  with  tongues  more  than 
di,"  was  at  Lystra,  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
lis  using  the  language  of  Lycaonia.  It  is  almost 
mplied  that  he  did  not  understand  it  (Acts  ziv. 
.1).  Not  one  word  in  tho  discussion  of  spiritual 
lifts  in  1  Cor.  lii.-ziv.  implies  that  the  gift  was 
f  this  nature,  or  given  for  this  purpose.  Nor,  it 
oay  be  added,  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
»rDTidence  of  God  to  the  working  of  the  Apostolic 
/hurch,  was  such  a  gift  necessary.  Aramaic, 
sreek,  Latin,  the  three  languages  of  the  inscription 
n  the  cross,  were  media  of  intercourse  throughout 
he  empire.  (2.)  Some  interpreters  have  seen  their 
ray  to  another  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  chang- 
ng  the  character  of  the  miracle.  It  lay  not  in  any 
lew  power  bestowed  on  the  speakers,  but  in  the  im- 
>ression  produced  on  the  hearers.  Woixls  which 
he  Galilean  disciples  uttered  in  their  own  tongue 
vere  heard  by  those  who  listened  as  in  their  native 
peech.  Thci-e  aro,  it  is  believed,  weighty  treasons 
igainst  both  the  eaiiier  and  later  forms  of  this 
lypothesis.  (1.)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct 
;tatement  of  Acts  ii.  4,  '*  They  b^an  to  speak  with 
>ther  tongues."  (2.)  It  at  once  multiplies  the 
niracle,  and  degrades  its  character.  Not  the  120 
Usdples,  but  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thou- 
Ands,  are  in  this  case  the  subjects  of  it.  (3.)  It 
nrolves  an  element  of  falsehood.  The  miracle,  on 
iiis  view,  was  wrought  to  make  men  believe  what 
Nras  not  actually  the  fact.  (4.)  It  is  altogether  in- 
ipplicable  to  the  phenomena  of  1  Cor.  xiv.  (3.) 
iJiitics  of  a  negative  school  have,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
jarrative  either  altogether  or  iu  part^V.  What, 
then,  are  the  &cts  actuiilly  brought  before  us? 
V\'hat  inferences  may  be  legitimately  drawn  from 
them?  (1.)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  dls- 
nples,  in  other  languages  than  their  own  Galilean 
Aramaic,  is  distinctly  assei*ted.  (2.)  The  words 
spoken  appear  to  have  been  deteimined,  not  by  the 
will  of  the  speakers,  but  by  the  Spirit  which  **  gave 
them  utterance."  (3.)  The  word  used,  inro^ty- 
yc<r0ai,  has  in  the  LXX.  a  special  association  with 
the  oracular  speech  of  true  or  false  prophets,  and 
appears  to  imply  some  peculiar,  perhaps  musical, 
solenm  intonation  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxv.  1 ;  Ez.  xiii. 
9).  (4.)  The  **  tongues  *'  were  used  as  an  instru- 
ment, not  of  teaching  but  of  praise.  (5.)  Those 
who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  some  strong  excitement,  **  full  of  new 
wine."  (6.)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation 
of  a  power  above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or 
mental  life  lead  us  to  a  region  where  our  words 
should  be  **  wary  and  few."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, then,  that  in  all  likelihood  such  words  as 
they  then  uttered  hod  been  heard  by  the  disciples 
before.    The  difference  was,  that,  before,  the  Gali- 
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lean  peasants  had  stood  in  that  crowd,  neither 
heeding,  nor  understanding,  nor  remembering  what 
they  heard,  still  less  able  to  reproduce  it ;  now  they 
had  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and  freely. 
The  Divine  work  would  in  this  case  take  the  form 
of  a  supernatural  exaltation  of  the  memory,  not  of 
imparting  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  woids  never 
heard  before.  (7.)  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic 
burst  of  praise,  is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  of  Joel  ii.  28.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  to  look  for  that  which  answers  to  the 
Gift  of  Tongues  in  the  other  element  of  prophecy 
which  is  included  in  the  0.  T.  use  of  the  word ; 
and  this  is  found  in  the  ecstatic  pnuse,  the  bunt  of 
song  (1  Sam.  x.  5-13,  xix.  20-24;  1  Chr.  xxt.  3). 
(8.)  The  other  instances  in  the  Acts  offer  essen- 
tially the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in  xiy. 
15-19,  by  express  statement  in  x.  47,  xi.  15,  17, 
xix.  6,  it  belongs  to  special  critical  epochs.^VI. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies  fuller 
data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified  and  com- 
pared, arranged,  apparently,  according  to  their 
worth,  placed  under  r<^lation.  The  &cts  which 
may  be  gathered  are  briefly  these : — (1.)  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  gift  of  tongues  were  not  oonfineJ  to 
one  Church  or  section  of  a  Church.  (2.)  The  com- 
parison of  gifts,  in  both  the  .lists  given  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30),  phioes  that  of  tongues, 
and  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  lowest  in  the 
scale.  (3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  "  tongue  " 
is  that  it  is  unintelligible.  The  man  **  speaks  mys- 
teries," prays,  blesses,  gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  16),  but  no  one  understands  him. 
He  can  hardly  be  sidd,  indeed,  to  understand  him- 
self. (4.)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  gift  leads  the 
Apostle  into  what  appears,  at  fii-st,  a  contradiction. 
'*  Tongues  are  for  a  sign,"  not  to  believers,  but  to 
those  who  do  not  believe ;  yet  the  effect  on  unbe- 
lievers is  not  that  of  atti:acting  but  repelling.  They 
involve  of  necessity  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
between  the  understanding  and  the  feelings.  There- 
fore it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe  already,  pro- 
phecy is  the  greater  gift.  (5.)  There  remains  the 
question  whe&er  these  also  were  ^  tongues  "  in  the 
sense  of  being  languages.  The  question  is  not  one 
for  a  dogmatic  assertion,  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
is  a  preponderance  of  evidence  leading  us  to  look  on 
the  phenomena  of  Pentecost  as  representative.  It 
must  haye  been  from  them  that  the  word  tongue 
derived  its  new  and  special  meaning.  The  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul  himself,  were  likely 
to  use  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  The 
'•divers  kinds  of  tongues"  (1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the 
**  tongues  of  men  "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1),  point  to  differ 
ences  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  at  least  easier  to  con- 
ceive of  these  as  differences  of  language  than  as 
belonging  to  utterances  all  equally  wild  and  inar- 
ticulate. If  we  are  to  attach  any  definite  meaning 
to  the  **  tongues  of  angels "  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  it 
must  be  by  cosmecting  it  with  the  words  8urpassin£^ 
human  utterance,  wUch  St.  Paul  heard  as  in  Para- 
dise (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  and  these  again  with  the  great 
Hallelujah  hymns  of  which  we  read  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Rev.  xix.  1-6).  (6).  Here  also,  as  in  Acts 
ii.,  we  have  to  think  of  some  peculiar  intonation 
as  frequently  characterising  the  exercise  of  the 
"  tongues."  The  analogies  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  St.  Paul's  mind  are  those  of  the  pipe,  the 
harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7,  8).  In  the  case 
of  one  *•  singing  in  the  spirit "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15),  but 
not  with  the  uiderBtanding  also,  the  strain  of  eo- 
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seated  itself.  Timothcos,  though  reckoned  as  one 
oi'  the  seed  of  Abraham,  had  beoi  allowed  to  grow 
up  to  the  age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of 
cii'cumcision.  Ilis  condition  was  that  of  a  n^li- 
gent,  almost  of  an  ap(»tate  Israelite.  The  Jews 
might  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue 
or  the  church,  but  annmcircumdsed  Israelite  would 
be  to  them  a  horror  and  a  portent.  With  a  special 
view  to  their  feelings,  making  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Apostle,  who  had  refused  to  permit  the 
circumcision  of  Titus,  **  took  and  circumcised " 
Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3) ;  and  then,  as  conscious 
of  no  inconsistency,  went  on  his  way  distributing 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the  great 
charter  of  the  fi^om  of  the  Gentiles  (ib.  4). 
Henceforth  Timotheus  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
companions.  They  and  Silvanus,  and  probably 
Luke  also,  journeyed  to  Philippi  (Actszri.  12),  and 
tliere  already  the  young  Evangelist  was  conspicuous 
at  once  for  his  filial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil.  ii. 
22).  His  name  does  not  appeal*  in  the  account  of 
St.  Paul's  work  at  Thessalonica,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  I'emained  some  time  at  Philippi.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  at  Beroea,  and  remains  there  when 
Paul  and  Silas  are  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14), 
going  on  afterwards  to  join  his  master  at  Athens 
(1  Thess.  iii.  2).  From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to 
Thessalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gifts  for  com- 
forting and  teadiing.  He  returns  from  Thessa- 
lonica, not  to  Athens  but  to  Corinth,  and  his  name 
appears  united  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  opoiing  words 
of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to  the 
Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  Of 
the  next  five  years  of  his  life  we  have  no  record. 
When  we  next  meet  with  him  it  is  as  being  sent 
on  in  advance  when  the  Apostle  was  contemplating 
the  long  journey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia, 
Achnia,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome  (Acts  xix.  22).  It 
is  probable  that  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and 
met  St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  arrangement  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  11),  and  was  thus  with  him  when  the 
second  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(J  Cor.  i.  1).  He  returns  with  the  Apostle  to  that 
city,  and  joins  in  messages  of  greeting  to  the  dis- 
ciples whom  he  had  known  personally  at  Corinth 
and  who  had  since  found  their  way  to  Rome  (Rom. 
xvi.  21).  He  forms  one  of  the  company  of  friends 
who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by 
themselves,  waiting  for  his  airival  by  a  different 
ship  (Acts  XX.  3-G).  The  language  of  St.  Paul's 
address  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17-35) 
renders  it  unlikely  that  he  was  then  lefl  there  with 
authority.  The  abi>ence  of  his  name  from  Acts 
xxvii.  in  like  manner  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
did  not  share  in  the  perilous  voyage  to  Italy.  He 
must  have  joined  the  A])ostle,  however,  apparently 
soon  afler  his  arrival  in  Rome,  and  was  with  him 
when  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the  Colos- 
.sians,  and  to  Philemon  were  written  (PhiL  i.  1,  ii. 
19;  Col.i.  1  ;  Philem.  1).  AH  the  indications  of 
tliis  period  point  to  incessant  missionary  activity. 
Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the  later  date  of  the 
two  epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  are  able  to  put 
together  a  few  noti(.-cs  as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows 
from  1  Tim.  i.  3  that  he  and  his  master,  af>er  the 
release  of  the  latter  from  his  imprisonment,  revisited 
the  proconsular  Asia,  that  the  Apobtle  then  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Macedonia,  while  the  disciple 
remained,  halt-reiuctaiitly,  even  weeping  at  the 
s'cim-ation  (2  Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if 
possible,  tlie  outgiowth  of  heivsv  and  licentiousness 
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which  had  sprung  up  there.  The  position  in  whidi 
he  found  himself  might  well  make  him  anxiocBk 
He  had  to  rule  presbyters,  most  of  whom  were 
older  than  himself  (1  Tim.  iv.  12).  There  wis  the 
risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  dispotei,  prcja&ei, 
covetousneas,  sensuality  of  m  great  dty.  Lcsdos 
of  rival  sects  were  there.  Tlw  name  of  his  bdoved 
teacher  was  no  longer  honoured  as  it  had  been.  Wt 
cannot  wonder  that  the  Apostle,  knowing  thoe 
trials,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  fear  for  his 
disciple's  steadfastness.  In  the  second  epiitk  to 
him  this  deep  perMoal  feeling  otters  itself  yet  moie 
fully.  The  last  recorded  wvrds  of  the  Apostle  o- 
press  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet  more  caniertlj, 
that  he  might  see  him  onoe  again  (ib.  iv.  9, 21;. 
We  may  huard  the  conjecture  that  he  reached  him 
ui  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the  teacher  wm 
soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  discipfe  whom  be 
loved  so  truly.  Some  writers  have  even  seen  ii 
Heb.  xiii.  23  ah  indication  that  be  shared  St.  PtaTs 
imprisonment  and  was  released  from  it  by  thtdnth 
of  Hero,  Beyond  this  all  is  apocryphal  and  unev- 
tain.  He  continues,  according  to  the  old  traditisai, 
to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  dies  a  martyi't 
death  under  Domitian  or  Kerra.  A  Mmewtat 
startling  theoiy  as  to  the  intervening  period  of  Us 
life  has  found  favour  with  Cahnet  and  otheis.  tf 
he  continued,  according  to  the  received  tndiliai, 
to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  then  he,  and  no  etkr, 
must  have  been  the  **  angel "  of  that  church  to 
wh(nn  the  message  of  Rev.  ii.  1-7  was  addresni 
The  conjecture  has  been  passed  over  nnnotined  hf 
most  of  the  ixioent  commentators  on  tibe  Apoca- 
lypse. 

TSmothy,  SpistlM  to.  .ditMora&f). — The  qoo- 
tion  whether  these  Epistles  were  written  bv  SL 
Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the  last  hetf* 
century,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  affirmative  one 
was  thought  possible.  They  are  reckoned  amov 
the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  aad 
the  Peshito  version.  EuselHus  (J7.  E.  iii.  25)  pboes 
them  among  the  byuoKoyoiyxva  of  the  N.  T.,  and, 
while  recording  the  doubts  which  afiected  the  Sad 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  km-iX^y^fun, 
knows  of  none  which  affect  these.  Tbev  are  dted 
as  authoritative  by  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Lrenaeus.  There  were  indeed  some  notable 
exceptions  to  this  consensus.  The  three  Paiton! 
Epistles  were  all  rejected  by  Marcion,  Basil  ides,  aad 
other  Gnostic  teachers.  Tatian,  while  stroo^v 
maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  Titos 
denied  that  of  the  other  two.  In  these  instancei 
we  are  able  to  discern  a  dogmatic  reason  fer  the 
rejection.  The  sects  whidi  these  leaders  represented 
could  not  but  feel  that  thev  were  condenmed  bv 
the  teaching  of  the  Pastoral  E{nstles.  Origen  mec- 
tions  some  who  excluded  2  Tim.  from  the  Ou»» 
for  a  very  different  reason.  The  nanoes  of  Janaes 
and  Jambrcs  belonged  to  an  Apocryphal  histoiy. 
and  from  such  a  histoiy  St.  Paul  never  would  haxi 
quoted.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  have,  however,  beet 
subjected  to  a  more  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  criti- 
cism of  Germany.  The  first  doubts  were  uttered  br 
J.  C.  Schmidt.  These  were  followed  by  the  Sind- 
schreihen  of  Schleiermacher,  who,  assuming  tb^ 
genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and  Titus  undertook,  on  th  it 
hypothesis,  to  prove  the  spuriousnesa  of  1  Tin:- 
Eichhom  and  De  Wette  denied  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  all  three.  Schott  ventures  on  the  hypy 
thesis  that  Luke  was  the  writer.  liaur  s^nru 
thom  to  no  cailier  i>eriod  than' the  latter  half  vl  tiie 
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■eoood  oentarj»  after  the  death  of  Polycarp  in  A.D. 
167.  The  chief  elements  of  the  alleged  evidence  of 
qmriouiness  maj  be  arranged  as  follows  :^1.  Zan- 
guage. — The  style,  it  is  urged,  is  different  from 
that  of  the  acknowledged  Paoline  Epistles.  There 
is  less  logical  continuity,  a  want  of  order  and  plan, 
subjects  brought  up,  one  tuler  the  other,  abruptly. 
Set  less  than  fifty  words,  most  of  them  striking  and 
eharacteristicy  are  found  in  these  Epistles  which  are 
not  found  in  St.  Paul's  writings.  Some  of  these 
words,  it  is  urged,  belong  to  the  Gnostic  termino- 
logy of  the  2na  century.  On  the  other  side  it  may 
b«  said,  (1)  that  thoe  is  no  test  so  uncertain  as 
that  of  language  and  style  thus  applied.  The  style 
of  one  man  is  stereotyped,  formed  early,  and  en- 
during long.  That  of  another  changes,  more  or 
leas,  from  year  to  year.  In  proportion  as  the  man 
is  m  solitary  thinker,  or  a  strong  assertor  of  his  own 
win,  will  he  tend  to  the  former  state.  In  propor- 
tion to  his  power  of  receiving  impressions  from 
without,  of  sympathising  with  others,  will  be  his 
tendency  to  the  lattei*.  (2)  If  this  is  true  gener- 
ally, it  is  so  yet  more  emphatically  when  tSe  dr- 
cnmstanoes  of  authorship  are  diffei^ent.  The  lan- 
guage of  a  Bishop's  Charge  is  not  that  of  his  letters 
to  his  private  friends.  (3)  Other  letters,  again, 
were  dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  These  have  every 
i^ipettnuioe  of  having  been  written  with  his  own 
hand,  and  this  can  hardly  have  been  without  its 
influence  on  their  style.  (4)  It  may  be  added,  that 
to  whatever  extent  a  forger  of  spurious  Epistles 
would  be  likely  to  form  his  style  after  the  pattern 
of  the  recognised  ones,  to  that  extent  the  diversity 
which  has  been  dwelt  on  is,  within  the  limits  that 
have  been  above  stated,  not  against,  but  for  the 
genuineness  of  these  Epistles.  (5)  Lastly,  there  is 
the  positive  argument  that  there  is  a  lai^  common 
dement^  both  of  thoughts  and  words,  shared  by 
these  Epistles  and  the  others.  ^11.  It  has  been 
urged  against  the  reception  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
that  they  cannot  be  fitted  in  to  the  records  of 
St.  Ptol's  life  in  the  Acts.  To  this  there  is  a 
threefold  answer.  (1)  The  difficulty  has  been  enor- 
mooaly  exaggerated.  (2)  If  the  difficulty  were  as 
great  as  it  is  said  to  be,  the  mere  fact  that  we 
cannot  fix  the  precise  .date  of  three  letters  in  the 
life  of  one  of  wnose  ceaseless  labours  and  joumey- 
ingi  we  have,  after  all,  Jnit  fragmentary  records, 
ought  not  to  be  a  stumblingblock.  (3)  Here,  as 
before,  the  reply  is  obvious,  that  a  man  cmuposing 
counterfeit  Epistles  would  have  been  likely  to  make 
them  square  with  the  acknowledged  records  of  the 
life.— III.  The  three  Epistles  present,  it  is  said,  a 
more  developed  state  of  Church  organisation  and 
doctrine  than  that  belonging  to  the  lifetime  of  St. 
Paul.  (1)  The  rule  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  *'  the 
husband  of  one  wife"  (1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  6) 
indicates  the  strong  opposition  to  second  marriages 
which  characterised  the  2nd  century.  (2)  The 
•'  younger  widows'*  of  1  Tim.  v.  11  cannot  possibly 
be  literally  widows.  It  follows  theiefore  that  the 
word  x^poi  is  used,  as  it  was  in  the  2nd  century, 
in  a  wider  sense,  as  denoting  a  consecrated  life. 
(3)  The  rules  affecting  the  rdation  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  indicate  a  hierarchic  development  charac- 
toistic  of  the  Petrine  element,  which  became  domi- 
nant in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  post- Apostolic 
period.  (4)  The  term  dlperuc6s  is  used  in  its  later 
sense.  (5)  The  upward  progress  from  the  office 
of  deacon  to  that  of  presbyter,  implied  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  13,  belongs  to  a  later  period.    It  is  not  difficult 
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to  meet  olgections  which  contain  so  large  an  els* 
roent  of  mere  arbitrary  assumptioo.  (1)  The  rule 
which  makes  monogamy  a  condition  of  the  episcopal 
office  is  very  far  removed  from  the  harsh,  sweeping 
censures  of  all  seoond  marriages  which  we  find  in 
Atheuagoras  and  Tertullian.  (2)  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  the  **  younger  widows  "  were 
not  literally  such.  (3)  The  use  of  MffKoxot  and 
wp9trfi^9pot  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  equivri«it 
(Tit.  i.  5,  7),  and  the  absence  of  any  intermediate 
order  betweoi  the  bishops  and  deacons  (1  Tim.  iii. 
1-8),  are  quite  unlike  what  we  find  in  the  Ignatian 
Epistles  and  other  writings  of  the  2nd  century. 
(4)  The  word  alp9ruc6s  has  its  counterpai-t  in  the 
tUpdetts  of  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  (5)  The  best  inter* 
preters  do  not  see  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  the  transition 
from  one  office  to  another.^IV.  Still  greater  stress 
is  laid  on  the  indications  of  a  later  date  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  fidse  teadiers  noticed  in  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles.  These  point,  it  is  said,  unmistake- 
ably  to  Mardon  and  his  followers.  The  **  genea- 
logies "  of  1  Tim.  i.  4,  Tit.  iii.  9,  in  like  manner, 
point  to  the  Aeons  of  the  Valentinians  and  Ophites. 
The  doctrine  that  the  **  Resurrection  was  past  al- 
ready "  (2  Tim.  ii.  18),  was  thoroughly  Gnostic  in 
its  character.  Carefully  elaborated  as  this  part  of 
Baur's  attack  has  been,  it  is  perhaps  the  weakest 
and  most  cu>ricious  of  all.  The  false  teachers  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  predominantly  Jewish 
(1  Tim.  i.  7),  belonging  altogether  to  a  difierent 
school  from  tiiat  of  Marcion.  Even  the  denial  of 
the  Resurrection,  we  may  remark,  belongs  as  natu- 
rally to  the  mingling  o^a  Sadducaean  elnnent  with 
an  Eastern  mysticism  as  to  the  teaching  of  Marcion. 
The  whole  line  of  argument,  indeed,  first  misrepre- 
sents the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  these  Epistles  and 
elsewhere,  and  then  assumes  the  entire  absence  fi-om 
the  first  coitury  of  even  the  germs  of  the  teaching 
whidi  characterised  the  seoond.^2>at«. — Assuming 
the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  to  have  been  written 
by  St.  Paul^  to  what  period  of  his  life  are  they  to 
be  referred  ?^Fir8t  Epistle  to  Timothy.^The  di- 
rect data  in  this  instance  are  very  few.  (1)  i.  3, 
implies  a  journey  of  St.  Paul  from  Ephesus  to 
Macedonia,  Timothy  remaining  behind.  (2)  The 
age  of  Timothy  is  described  as  **  youth  "  (iv.  1 2). 
(3)  The  general  resemblance  between  the  two 
Epistles  indicates  that  they  were  written  at  or 
about  the  same  time.  Three  hypotheses  have  been 
maintained  as  fulfilling  these  conditions.  (A)  The 
journey  in  question  has  been  looked  on  as  an  unre- 
corded episode  in  the  two  years'  work  at  Ephesus 
of  Acts  xix.  10.  (B)  It  has  been  identified  with 
the  journey  of  Acts  xx.  1,  after  the  tumult  at 
Ephesus.  On  either  of  these  suppositions  the  date 
of  the  Epistle  has  been  fixed  at  various  periods  after 
St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Ephesus,  before  the  conclusion 
of  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  (C)  It  has  been 
placed  in  the  interval  between  St  Paul's  first  and 
second  imprisonments  at  Rome.  Of  these  con- 
jectures, A  and  B  have  the  merit  of  bringing  the 
Epistle  within  the  limit  of  the  authentic  records 
of  St.  Paul's  life,  but  they  have  scarcely  any  other. 
In  favour  of  C  as  compai-ed  with  A  or  B,  is  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle.  The 
language  of  the  Epistle  also  has  a  bearing  on  the 
date.  Assume  a  later  date,  and  then  there  is  room 
for  the  changes  in  thought  and  expreiKuon  which, 
in  a  character  like  St.  Paul's,  were  to  be -expected 
as  the  years  went  by.  The  only  objections  to  the 
position  thus  assigned  are — (1)  the  doubtfubess  of 
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static  melody  must  have  been  all  that  the  listeners 
could  perceive.  (7.)  Connected  with  the  "  tongues," 
there  was  the  con-esponding  jiower  of  iut«i'pretation. 
Jts  fiiuctiou  must  have  Wen  twofold.  The  iuter- 
^>retcr  had  first  to  catch  the  foreign  woi-ds,  Aramaic 
or  others,  which  had  mingled  more  or  less  Lirgely 
witli  what  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a  meaning 
and  an  oi-der  in  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  without 
either.  Under  the  action  of  one  with  this  insight 
the  wild  utterances  of  the  **  tongues  **  might  be- 
come a  treasure-house  of  deep  truths.— VII.  (1.) 
Traces  of  the  gift  aie  found,  as  has  been  said,  in 
the  Kpihtles  to  the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  the 
Kphesians.  From  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  from  those 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  they  ai^e  altogether 
absent,  and  this  is  in  itself  significant.  (2.)  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
**  tongues  **  was  gradual.  There  must  have  been  a 
time  when  "tongues"  were  still  heard,  though 
less  frequently,  and  with  less  »triking  results.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  part  which  they  had 
filled  in  tlie  worship  of  the  Churoh  was  supplied  by 
the  **  hymns  and  spiritual  songH  **  of  the  succeed- 
ing  age.  After  this,  within  the  Chui-ch  we  lose 
nearly  all  traces  of  them.  ^Vill.  (i.)  A  wider 
<|ue5tion  of  deep  interest  presents  itself.  Can  we 
tlnd  in  the  religious  histoiy  of  mankind  any  facts 
analogous  to  the  manifestation  of  the  **  tongues  "  ? 
The  three  characteiistic  phenomena  are,  as  has  been 
seen,  (1)  an  ecstatic  state  of  pailial  or  entire  un- 
consciousness; (2)  the  utterance  of  words  in  tones 
stailliug  and  impressive,  but  ot>en  conveying  no 
distinct  meaning ;  (3)  the  use  of  Innguagvs  which 
the  speaker  at  other  times  was  unable  to  convei'se 
in.  (ii.)  The  history  of  the  0.  T.  presents  us  with 
some  instances  in  which  the  gid  of  prophecy  has 
accompaniments  of  this  nature  (1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
(iii.)  We  cannot  exclude  the  false  prophets  and  di- 
vinei-s  of  Israel  from  the  range  of  our  inquiry.  We 
have  distinct  records  of  strange,  mysterious  into- 
nations. The  ventriloquist  wizards  **  peep  and 
mutter"  (Is.  viii.  19).  The  "voice  of  one  who 
has  a  familiar  spirit,''  comes  low  out  of  the  p-ound 
(Is.  xxlx.  4).  (iv.)  The  quotation  by  St.  Paul  (1 
Cor.  xiv.  21)  from  Is.  xxviii.  11.  With  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  **  tongues"  present  to  his  mind,  he 
saw  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophet's  words. 
A  remarkable  parallel  to  the  text  thus  interpreted 
is  found  in  Hos.  ix.  7.  (v.)  The  history  of  heathoi 
oracles  presents,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  examples  of 
the  orgiastic  state,  in  which  the  wisest  of  Greek 
thinkers  recognised  the  lower  type  of  inspiration, 
(vi.)  More  distinct  parallels  are  found  in  the  ac- 
counts  of  the  wilder,  more  excited  sects  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  history 
of  Christendom,  (vii.)  The  history  of  the  French 
prophets  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century 
pre^o^ts  some  facts  of  special  interest.  What  is 
specially  noticeable  is,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was 
claimed  by  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  strange 
Revivalist  movement  was  spreading,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  through  Silesia,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  was  that  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  were 
almost  the  only  subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  too 
spoke  and  prayed  with  a  wonderful  power,  (viii.) 
The  so-called  Unknown  Tongues,  which  manifested 
themselves  first  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
wardi*  in  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Regent  Square, 
present  a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and  the  data 
tV»r  judjring  t)f  its  nature  are  more  copious.  Here, 
more  than  in  most  otlier  cases,  there  were  the  con- 


ditions of  long,  eager  expectation,  fixed  biooil-J^ 
over  one  central  thought,  the  mind  itnuncd  to  a 
pretenuituml   tension.     Suddenly,  now  from  one, 
now  from  another,  chiefly  from  women,  derout  bnt 
illiterate,  mysterious  sounds  were  heard.    The  vm 
over  whom  they  exercised  so  strange  a  power,  has  H 
on  record  his  testimony,  that  to  him  tbeyseenwlto 
embody  a  more  than  earthly  mosic,  leewimg  to  tbt 
belief  that  the  **  tongues  "  of  the  Apos^tolic  ag;e  bd 
been  as  the  ai*chetypal  melody  of  which  all  the 
Church's  chants  and  hymns  were  bat  tiunt,  ptor 
eclioes.     To  those  who  were  without,  on  the  ctk 
hand,  they  seemed  but  an  unintelligible  gibberish,  tht 
yells  and  groans  of  madmen.  The  spei^er  wai  ooa- 
monly  unable  to  interpret  what  he  uttered,  (ix.)  la 
certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and  body  the  poim 
of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a  wonderful  tsA 
abnormal  strength.    In  the  delirium  of  fever,  in  tk* 
ecstasy  of  a  trance,  men  speak  in  ihar  old  ^  !»• 
guages  which  they  have  never  heard  or  spoken  mat 
their  earliest  youth.    In  all  such  cases  the  nttmjkn 
power  is  the  accompaniment  of  disease. ^IX.  Tm« 
phenomena  have  bwn  brought  together  in  order  tbt 
we  may  see  how  far  they  resemble,  how  far  they  Sikx 
from,  those  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  belierrcoo- 
stituted  the  outward  signs  of  the  Gift  of  Toi^i». 
Wliatever  resemblances  thei-e  may  be,  the  points  c^ 
difference  are  yet  greater.     The  pheoomena  viudi 
have  been  described  are,  with  hardl  j  an  escepbos. 
morbid;    tlie  precui-sora  or  the  consequences  cf 
clearly  I'ecognisablc  disease.     The  Gift  of  Tm^m 
was  bestowed  on  men  in  full  vigoar  and  actiritT, 
preceded  by  no  frenzy,  followed  by  no  exhamtyo. 
The  gift'  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  startii^ 
point  of  the  long  history  of  the  Charch  of  Cnmt, 
the  witnes,  in  its  very  form,  of  a  aniversil  ^iir 
gathered  out  of  all  nations.     It  belonged,  hover?:, 
to  a  critical  epoch,  not  to  the  continuous  life  of  tx 
Chui-ch.     It  implied  a  disturbance   of  the  «p)- 
librium  of  man's  normal  state.     But  it  W3s  occ 
the  instrument  for  building  up  the  Charch. 

Toparohy.  A  term  applied  in  one  pawev  <^ 
the  Septuagint  (1  Maoc.  xi.  28)  to  indicate  titne 
districts  to  which  elsewhere  (x.  30,  zi.  M)  the 
name  vofji6t  is  given.  In  nil  these  poisagei  tk 
English  Version  employs  the  term  ^  govennaatL* 
The  three  "  toparchies "  in  question  were  Aph^ 
rima,  Lydda,  and  Ramath.  The  *' tofurdMi'* 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  o^otiUb^  aad  tt> 
passages  in  which  the  word  rowdpxyis  occais.  ka 
harmonize  with  the  view  of  that  fiiDctioiiary  as  t^ 
Oj/a,  whose  duty  would  be  to  collect  the  taxes  sai 
administer  justice  in  all  cases  afiectiog  the  icnsiKi 
and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  enfbrcinc  paynot, 
would  have  the  command  of  a  small  militanr  force. 

Tdpu  {Heh.  pitddh :  Ex.  xxviii.  17,  zxrix.  1"; 
Ez.  xxviii.  13;  Job  xxviii.  19;  Rer.  xxL  ^.. 
The  topaz  of  the  ancient  Greeks  aixi  Roowh  ii 
generally  allowed  to  be  our  chrysolite,  while  rivir 
chr)'solite  is  our  topaz.  The  accoant  whidi  ?dfj 
{N.  H.  xxzvii.  8)  gives  of  the  iopaxxA  eridwrir 
leads  to  the  conclu^on  that  that  stone  is  oar  €^rr> 
solite ;  "  the  topazos,"  he  sajrs,  •*  is  still  heU  a 
high  estimation  for  its  grten  tmtsJ*  Chrpdiie^ 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  olivine  »i 
peridot,  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron;  it  b.*^ 
soft  as  to  lose  its  polish  unless  worn  with  oue.* 

To'pIIieL  A  place  mentioned  Dent.  i.  1,  whicii  h» 
been  probably  identified  with  Tufileh  on  a  «*}r  or' 
the  same  name  running  north  of  Bona  towai4 1> 
N.W.into  theGbOraudS.E.con>eroftbeDadSe:^ 
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intended,  at  any  rate  in  the  former  passage,  is  that 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  under  the 
name  of  Thapsacus,  situated  in  Northern  Syria,  at 
the  point  where  it  was  usual  to  croas  the  Euphrates. 
Thapsacus  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  ancient  world.  Xenophon,  who  saw  it  in 
the  time  of  Cjrus  the  younger,  calls  it  **  great  and 
prosperous."  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  con- 
aaderaUe  trade,  the  land  traffic  between  East  and 
West  passing  through  it.  It  is  a  fair  conjecture 
that  Solomon's  occupation  of  the  place  was  con> 
nected  with  his  efforto  to  establish  a  line  of  trade 
with  Central  Asia  directly  across  the  continent,  and 
that  Tadmor  was  intendcxl  as  a  resting-place  on  the 
journey  to  Thapsacus.  Thapsacus  was  the  place  at 
which  armies  marching  east  or  west  usually  crossed 
the  *«  Great  River."  It  has  been  genei^ly  sup- 
posed that  the  site  of  Thapsacus  was  the  modern 
Deir.  But  the  Euphrates  expedition  proved  that 
there  is  no  ford  at  Ddr,  and  indeed  showed  that 
the  only  ford  in  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
phrates is  at  Suriyeh,  45  miles  below  Ualis,  and 
165  above  Deir.  This  then  must  have  been  the 
position  of  Thapsacus. 

Ti'ni.  The  youngest  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2). 
We  have  no  clue,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
to  guide  us  as  to  the  identification  of  it  with  any 
particuUur  people.  Ancient  authorities  generally 
fixed  on  tlie  Thradans,  as  presenting  the  closest 
verbal  approximation  to  the  name :  the  occasional 
rendering  Persia  probably  originated  in  a  corrup- 
tioo  of  the  original  text.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween Thrace  and  Tiros  is  not  so  complete  as  to  be 
convincinsr.  Granted,  however,  the  verbal  identity, 
DO  objection  would  arise  on  ethnological  gi*ounds  to 
placing  the  Thracians  among  the  Jaj^etic  races. 
Their  precise  ethnic  position  is  indeed  involved  in 
great  uncertainty ;  but  all  authorities  agree  in  their 
general  Indo-European  diaracter.  Other  explana- 
tkxis  have  been  offered  of  the  name  Tiras,  of  which 
we  may  notice  the  Agathyrsi,  the  first  part  of  the 
name  {Ago)  being  treated  as  a  prefix ;  Taurus  and 
the  various  tribes  occupying  that  range ;  the  river 
Tyras,  Dnietter,  with  its  cognominous  inhabitants, 
the  Tyritae ;  and,  lastly,  the  maritime  Tyrrheni. 

Ti'rathitM,  the.  One  of  tlie  three  fiimilies  of 
Scribes  residing  at  Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55),  the  others 
being  the  Shimeathites  and  Suchathites.  The  pas- 
aage  is  hopelessly  obscure. 

Ure.  An  ornamental  headdress  worn  on  festive 
occasions  (Ex.  xxiv.  17,  23).    [Headdress.] 

Tirliakah.  King  of  Ethiopia,  Gush,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Sennachenb  (2  K.  xix.  9 ;  U.  xxxvii.  9). 
This  was  B.C.  713,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
expedition  took  place  in  the  24th  instead  of  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to 
B.C.  cir.  703.  If  it  were  an  expedition  later  than 
that  of  which  the  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have 
been  before  B.C.  dr.  698,  Hezekiah's  last  year.  But 
if  the  reign  of  Manas!>eh  b  reduced  to  35  years, 
these  dates  would  be  respectively  B.C.  cir.  693, 
683,  and  678,  and  these  numbers  might  have  to  be 
slightly  modified,  the  fixed  date  of  the  capture  of 
Samaria,  B.C.  721,  being  abandoned.  According 
to  Manetho's  epitomists,  Tarkos  or  Tarakos  was  the 
third  and  last  king  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  which 
was  of  Ethiopians.  We  should  perhaps  date  Tir- 
hakah  s  accession  B.C.  dr.  695,  and  assign  him  a 
reign  of  26  years.  In  this  case  we  should  be 
obliged  to  take  the  later  reckoning  of  the  Biblical 
events,  were  it  not  for  the  possibility  that  Tirhakah 


ruled  over  Ethiopia  before  becoming  king  of  Egypt. 
The  name  of  Tirhakah  is  wiitten  in  hieiTgly|^ie» 
TEHARKA.  Of  the  events  of  his  reign  litUe  ri^e 
is  known. 

IKrluuiih.  Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezion  by  his  con- 
cubine Maachah  (I  Chr.  ii.  48). 

Tir'ia.  Son  of  Jehaleleel  of  the  tiibe  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ISziha'tha  (always  written  with  the  article). 
The  title  of  the  governor  of  Judaea  under  the  Per- 
sians, derived  by  Gesenius  from  a  Persian  root  sig- 
nifying **  stem,"  **  severe."  It  is  added  as  a  tiUe 
after  the  name  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  9,  x.  I 
[Heb.  2]) ;  and  occurs  also  in  three  other  phicea.  In 
the  nurgin  of  the  A.V.  (Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh.  vu.  65, 
X.  I)  it  is  rendered  *< governor;"  an  explanation 
justified  by  Neh.  xii.  26,  where  Nehemiah  is  cal)e«l 
the  Pechdhy  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  denotes 
the  prefect  or  governor  of  a  province  of  less  extent 
than  a  satrapy. 

Tir'iah.  The  youngest  of  the  6ve  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11; 
Josh.  xvii.  3). 

Tir'nh.  An  andent  Canaanite  city,  whose  kmg 
is  enumerated  amongst  the  twenty-one  overthrown 
in  the  conquest  of  the  country  (Josh.  xii.  24).  H 
reappeai's  as  a  royal  city — the  residence  of  Jero- 
boam (IK.  xiv.  17)»  and  of  his  successors.  Zimrt 
was  besieged  there  by  Omri,  and  perished  in  the 
flames  of  his  palace  (ib.  18).  Once,  nnd  once  only, 
does  Tirzah  reappear,  as  the  seat  of  the  conspiracr 
of  Menahem  ben-Gaddi  against  the  wietched  Shalhxm 
(2  K.  XV.  14, 16).  Its  reputation  for  beauty  thitmgh- 
out  the  country  must  have  been  wide-spread.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  Eusebius  mentions  it  in  connexion  with 
Menahem,  and  identifies  it  with  a  **  village  of  Sa- 
maritans in  Batonaea."  Brocardus  places  Thersn 
on  a  high  mountain,  thi^ee  leagues  [leucae)  from 
Samaria  to  the  east.  This  is  exactly  the  direction, 
and  very  nearly  the  distance,  of  TeMzaht  a  place 
in  the  mountains  north  of  Xablus.  The  name  may 
very  probably  be  a  con-uption  of  Tirznh. 

Tuhllitd,  the.  The  well-known  designation  of 
EhjaOiiri  K. xvii.  1, xxi.  17, 28 ;  2 K.  i.  3, 8, ix. 36). 
(1.)  The  name  naturally  points  to  a  place  callnl 
Tishbeh,  Tishbi,  or  rather  perhaps  Tesheb^  as  the 
residence  of  the  prophet.  Assuming  that  a  town 
is  alluded  to,  as  Elijah's  native  place,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  infer  that  it  was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  Epi- 
phanius,  Adrichomius,  Castell,  and  others  hare  imn- 
gined.  The  commentators  and  lexicogiaphers,  with 
tew  exceptions,  adopt  the  name  **Tifthbite"  as  re-> 
ferring  to  the  place  Thisbe  in  Kaphtali,  which  is 
found  in  the  LXX.  text  of  Tobit  i.  2.  Tho  diffi^ 
culty  in  the  way  of  this  is  the  gi'eat  uncertainty  in 
which  the  text  of  that  passage  is  involved.  Bunsen 
suggests  in  support  of  the  leading  **  the  Tishbite 
from  Tbhbi  of  Gilead,'*  that  the  place  mny  have 
been  purposely  so  desciibed,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Galilee. 
(2.)  But  hattishbi  has  not  nlwnys  been  read  as  n 
proper  name,  i*eferring  to  a  pUce.  It  has  been 
pointed  so  as  to  make  it  mean  "the  stranger.** 
This  is  done  by  Blichaelis. 

n'tuu.  These  children  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and 
Gaia  (Earth)  were,  according  to  the  enrl'est  Greek 
legends,  the  vanquished  predecessors  of  the  Olym- 
pian gods,  condemned  by  Zeus  to  dwell  in  Taitarus, 
yet  not  without  retaining  many  relics  of  thdr  an- 
dent dignity.    By  later  (Latin)  poets  th<^y  wero 
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Mnfoanded  with  the  kindred  Gigcades.  In  2  Sam. 
V.  18,  22,  **  the  valley  of  Rephaim"  i»  represented 
by  ri  KOiXhiS  rav  rirdyvy  instead  of  ^  Koikhs  rwv 
yiyamaVi  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9,  13.  Several 
Christian  fathers  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Tf  irdty 
was  the  mystic  name  of  "the  beast"  indicated  in 
Rev.  xiii.  18. 

Tithe.  Numerous  instances  of  the  use  of  tithes 
are  found  both  in  pro&ne  and  also  in  Biblical  his- 
tory, prior  to  or  independently  of  the  appointment 
of  the  Levitical  tithes  under  the  Law.  In  Biblical 
history  the  two  prominent  instances  are — 1.  Abram 
presenting  the  tenth  of  all  his  property,  or  rather 
of  the  spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Meldiiredek  (Gen. 
xiv.  20  ;  Heb.  vii.  2,  6).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision 
at  Luz,  devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God 
in  case  he  should  i-eturn  home  in  safety  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22).  The  firat  enactment  of  the  Law  in 
Inspect  of  tithe  is  the  decUu'ation  that  the  tenth  of 
all  produce,  as  well  as  of  flocks  and  cattle,  belongs 
to  Jehovah,  and  must  be  offered  to  Him.  2.  That 
the  tithe  was  to  be  pud  in  kind,  or,  if  redeemed, 
with  an  addition  of  one-flflh  to  its  value  (Lev. 
xzvii.  aO-33).  This  tenth,  called  2Vrumo£ft,  is 
ordered  to  be  assigned  to  the  Levites,  as  the  reward 
of  their  service,  and  it  is  ordered  further,  that  they 
ai«  themselves  to  dedicate  to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of 
these  receipts,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28). 
This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  m  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  i.  e,  from  thirty-eight  to  forty 
years  later.     Commands  are  given  to  the  people, 

1.  to  bring  their  tithes,  together  with  their  votive 
and  other  offerings  and  firat-fi-uits  to  the  chosen 
oentre  of  worship,  the  metropolis,  thei«  to  be  eaten 
in  festive  celebi-ation  in  company  with  their  children, 
their  servants,  and  the  Levites  (Deut.  xii.  5-18). 

2.  All  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  tithed 
every  yeai",  and  these  tithes  with  the  firstlings  of 
the  dock  and  herd  were  to  be  eaten  in  the  metro- 
polis. 3.  But  in  case  of  diftance,  permission  is 
given  to  conveit  the  produce  into  money,  which  is 
to  be  taken  to  the  appointed  place,  and  there  laid 
out  in  the  purcliasc  of  food  for  a  festal  celebration, 
in  which  the  Levite  is,  by  special  command,  to  be 
included  (Deut.  xiv.  22-27).  4.  Then  follows  the 
direction,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  all  the 
tithe  of  that  year  is  to  be  gathered  and  laid  up 
"  within  the  gates,"  and  that  a  festival  is  to  be 
held,  in  which  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
v/idow,  together  with  tJie  Levite,  are  to  partake 
{lb.  vers.  28,  29).  5.  Lastly,  it  is  cixlered  that 
after  taking  the  tithe  in  each  third  year,  '*  which 
is  the  year  of  tithing,"  an  excu I patoiy  declaration  is 
to  be  made  by  evcj  y  Israelite,  that  he  has  done  his 
best  to  fulfil  the  divine  command  (Deut.  xxvi.  12- 
14).  From  all  this  we  gather,  1.  That  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  pix)duce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2.  That  out 
of  this  the  Lentes  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  Go<l, 
for  the  use  of  the  high-priest.  3.  That  a  tithe,  in 
ail  piobability  a  seoond  tithe,  was  to  be  applied  to 
festival  purposes.  4.  That  in  every  thii-d  year, 
either  this  festival  tithe  or  a  third  tenth  was  to  be 
eaten  in  company  with  the  poor  and  the  Levites. 
The  question  aiises,  were  there  three  tithes  taken 
in  this  third  year ;  or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the 
second  under  a  different  description  ?  It  must  be 
allowed  that  the  third  tithe  is  not  without  support. 
Josephus  distinctly  says  that  one-tenth  was  to  be 
given   to  the   priests  and  Levites,  one-tenth  was 
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to  be  applied  to, feasts  in  the  metropolis,  axid  that  a 
tenth  bttideb  these  was  every  third  year  to  be  given 
to  tiie  poor  (comp.  Tob.  i.  7,  8).  On  the  other 
hand,  Maimonides  says  the  third  and  sixth  yetn' 
second  tithe  was  shared  between  the  poor  and  the 
Levites,  t.  e.  that  there  was  no  thixd  tithe.  Ot* 
these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  three  separate 
and  complete  tithii^  seems  improbable.  It  b 
plain  that  under  the  kings  the  tithe-«ystem  partook 
of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the  obsonruoe  r>t' 
the  Law  declined,  and  that  Hezduah,  amoi^  his 
other  reforms,  took  effe<^aai  means  to  xerive  its  ok 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  12,  19).  Similar  measiirea  were 
taken  after  the  Oaptivity  by  Nefaemiah  (Ndi.  xii. 
44),  and  in  both  these  cases  special  officen  ven 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  stores  and  st«v* 
houses  for  the  purpose.  Tet,  notwithstanding  ps<> 
tial  evasion  or  omission,  the  syston  itself  was  oob- 
tinued  to  a  late  period  in  Jewish  history  (Heb.  vo. 
5-8 ;  Matth.  xxiii.  23 ;  Luke  xviiL  12). 

Tl'tns  Uanliu.    [Muiuus.] 

Tl'tns.  Our  materials  for  the  biography  of  tkii 
companion  of  St.  Paul  most  be  drawn  entirely  frw 
the  notices  of  him  in  the  Seoond  Epistle  to  tlu  €»• 
rinthians,  the  Galatians,  and  to  Titos  himael(|  eoo- 
bined  with  the  Second  kpistle  to  Timothy.  Be  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all.  Takii^  the  ytr 
sages  in  the  Epistles  in  the  chronological  order  </ 
the  evoits  refeired  to,  we  torn  fint  to  GaL  H  1, 
3.  We  conceive  the  joomey  mentimied  here  to 
be  klentical  with  that  (recorded  in  Acts  xv.)  is 
which  Paul  and  Bamahss  went  from  Antktdi  te 
Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was  to  decUe 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  drcamdaon  to  tk 
Gentiles.  Here  we  see  Titos  in  cloee  tworiitkB 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch.  He  goes  wilk 
them  to  Jerusalem.  His  drcumdsioo  was  chhff 
not  insisted  on  at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded,  to 
firmly  resisted.  He  is  very  emphatically  spokn 
of  as  a  Gentile,  by  which  is  most  probably  roeKt 
that  both  his  parents  were  Gentiles.  Titus  voc^d 
seem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  council,  to  have  bees 
specially  a  representative  of  the  church  of  the  oo* 
circumcision.  It  is  to  our  purpose  to  i-eooark  tbat, 
in  the  passage  cited  above,  Titus  is  so  meotioned  » 
apparently  to  imply  that  he  had  becMoe  persMollj 
known  to  the  Galatian  Chiistians.  Afler  lesriB; 
Galatia  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  spending  a  long  tixK 
at  Kphesus  (Acts  xix.  1-xx.  1),  the  Apostle  pro* 
oeeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas.  Here  he 
expected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  13),  who  had 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Coiinth.  In  this  bcf^ 
he  was  disappointed,  but  in  Macedonia  Titus  joicnl 
him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7,  13-15).  The  missioD  tp 
Corinth  had  reference  to  the  immoralities  reboked 
in  the  First  Epistle,  and  to  the  efiect  of  thai 
Fii-st  Epistle  on  the  offending  church.  We  lews 
further  that  the  mission  was  so  tar  successful  ani 
satisfactory.  But  if  we  proceed  further,  we  di- 
cern  another  part  of  the  mission  with  whidi  he 
was  entrusted.  This  had  reference  to  the  coUectiaH 
at  that  time  in  pix)gress,  for  the  poor  Christians  <( 
Judaea  (viii.  6).  Thus  we  are  prepai-ed  for  wbt 
the  Apostle  now  proceeds  to  do  after  his  euooun^s- 
ing  convei-sations  with  Titus  i^egarding  the  Co- 
rinthian Church.  He  sends  him  back  from  Mace- 
donia to  Corinth,  in  company  with  two  olijrr 
trustworthy  Christians,  bearing  tlie  Seoond  Epii^tk, 
and  with  an  earnest  request  (viii.  6,  17)  that  be 
would  see  to  the  completion  of  tlie  collection  (viii.  '^  • 
It  has  genemlly  been  cousidercd  doubtful  who  thtr 
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^€\^ol  were  (1  Cor.  xr\.  11,  12)  that  took  the 
First  Epistle  to  Corinth.    Most  probably  they  were 
Titiis  and  his  companion,  whoever  that  might  be, 
who  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the  second  letter 
(2   Cor.  xii.  18).     A  consideiable  intei-val   now 
elapses  before  we  come  upon  the  next  notices  of  this 
disciple.    St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  is  concluded, 
and  his  last  trial  is  impending.     In  the  interval 
between  the  two,  he  and  Titus  were  together  in 
Crete  (Tit,  i.  5).    We  see  Titus  remaining  in  the 
island  when  St.  Paul  left  it,  and  receiving  there  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  the  Apostle.  From  this  letter 
we  gather  the  following  biographical  details: — In 
the  first  place  we  leaiii  that  he  was  originally  con- 
verted through  St  Paul's  instrumentality  (i,  4). 
Next  we  learn  the  various  particulars  of  the  I'e- 
sponsible  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete. 
He  i&  to  complete  what  Sl  Paul  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  unfinished  (i.  5),  and  he  is  to  organise  the 
Church  tliroughout  the  island  by  appointing  pres- 
byters in  every  city.     Next  he  is  to  control  and 
bridle  (ver.  11)  the  restless  and  mischievous  Ju- 
<laizers,  and  he  is  to  be  peremptory  in  so  doing 
(ver.  13).     He  is  to  urge  the  duties  of  a  decorous 
and  Chiistian  life  upon  the  women  (ii.  3-5),  some 
of  whom  (ii.  3)  possibly  had  something  of  an  official 
chai-acter  (vers.  3,  4).    The  notices  which  remain 
are  more  strictly  personal.    Titus  is  to  look  for  the 
arri\*al  in  Crete  of  Artemas  and  Tychicus  (iii.  12), 
and  then  he  is  to  hasten  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Nico- 
polis,  where  the  Apostle  is  proposing  to  pass  the 
winter.     2^nas  and  Apollos  are  in  Crete,  or  ex- 
pected there;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on  their 
journey,  and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  need 
for  it  (iii.  13).     Whether  Titus  did  join  the  Apostle 
at  Nicopolis  we  cannot  tell.    But  we  naturally 
connect  the  mention  of  this  place  with  what  St. 
Paul  wrote  at  no  great  interval  of  time  afleniai-ds, 
in  the  last  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (2  Tim.  iv.  10) ; 
for  Dalmatia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no 
great  distance  from   iL    From   the  form  of  the 
whole  sentence,  it  seems  probable  that  this  disciple 
had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  Rome  during  his  final 
imprisonment;   but  this  cannot  be  asserted  con- 
fidently.   The  traditional  connexion  of  Titus  with 
Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  constant,  though 
here  again  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  facts.     He 
is  said  to  have  been  permanent  bishop  in  the  island, 
and  to  have  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.    The 
modern  capital,  Ccmdia,  appeai-s  to  claim  the  h(»iour 
of  being  his  burial-place.     In  the  fragment  by  the 
lawyer  2^nas,  Titus  is  called  Bishop  of  Gortyna. 
Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was  the  watchword  of  the 
Cretans  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Venetians. 
Titos,  Epifltle  to.     There  are  no  specialties  in 
this  Epistle  which  require  any  very  elaborate  ti-eat- 
ment  distinct  fix)m  the  other  Pastoral  Letters  of 
St.  Paul.    If  those  two  were  not  genuine,  it  would 
be  difficult  confidently  to  maintain  the  genuineness 
of  this.     On  the  other  hand,   if  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  are  received  as  St.  Paul's,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  that 
to  Titus.     Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit  than 
the  quotations  in  Irenaeus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  allusions  in 
Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  and  Gemens  Bomanus. 
As  to  internal  features,  we  may  notice,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  other  Pastond  Epistles.    This  tends 
to  show  that  tliis  Letter  was  written  about  the 
same  time  and  under  similar  circumstances  with 
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the  other  two.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  Epistle 
has  marks  in  it£  phraseology  and  style  which  assi- 
milate it  to  the  genei:al  body  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
PauL  As  to  any  difficulty  arising  from  supposed 
indications  of  advanced  hierarchical  arrangements,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  Epistle  wptvfi^tpos 
and  iwlaKOTos  are  used  as  synonymous  (i.  5,  7 1, 
just  as  they  are  in  the  address  at  Miletus  about  the 
year  58  a.d.  (Acts  xx.  17,  28).  At  the  same  time 
this  Epistle  lias  features  of  its  own,  especially  a 
certain  tone  of  abiniptness  and  severity,  which  pro- 
bably arises  partly  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Cretan  population,  partly  out  of  the  character  of 
Titus  himself.  Conceniiug  the  content*  of  this 
Epistle,  something  has  already  been  said  in  the 
article  on  TiTDS.  No  very  exact  subdi\ision  is 
either  necessary  or  possible.  As  to  the  time  and 
place  and  other  circumstances  of  the  writing  of  this 
Epistle,  the  following  scheme  of  filling  up  St.  Paul's 
movements  afler  his  first  imprisonment  will  satisfy 
all  the  conditions  of  the  case : — We  may  suppose 
him  (possibly  after  accomplishing  his  long-projected 
visit  to  Spain)  to  have  gone  to  Ephesus,  and  takeu 
voyages  from  thence,  first  to  Macedonia  and  then 
to  Crete,  during  the  former  to  have  written  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  after  returning  from 
the  latter  to  liave  written  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
being  at  the  time  of  despatching  it  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Nicopolis,  to  whidi  place  he  went, 
taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on  the  way.  At  Nico- 
polis we  may  conceive  him  to  have  been  finally 
appi*ehended  and  taken  to  Rome,  whence  he  wrote 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

Csite,  the.  The  designation  of  Joha,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xi.  45).  It 
occurs  nowhei*e  else,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the 
place  or  family  which  it  denotes. 

To'ah.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel 
and  Heman  (1  Chr.  vi.  34  f  19]). 

Tob-«doni  jah.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Je- 
hoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah  to  teach  the 
Law  to  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

Tob,  the  Luid  oL  The  place  in  which  Jepbthnh 
took  refuge  when  expelled  from  home  by  his  half- 
brother  (Judg.  xi.  3) ;  and  where  he  ronained,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  fireebooters,  till  he  was  bi-ougiii 
back  by  the  sheikhs  of  Gilead  (ver.  5).  The  nar- 
rative implies  that  the  land  of  Tob  was  not  far 
distant  from  Gilead ;  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  must  have  lain  out  towards 
the  eastern  deserts.  It  is  undoubtedly  mentioned 
again  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8,  as  Ishtob,  t. «.  Man  of  Tob, 
meaning,  according  to  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  the 
*'  men  of  Tob."  Ailer  an  immense  interval  it  appears 
agun,  in  the  Maccabaean  history  (1  Mace.  v.  13) 
in  the  names  Tobie  and  Tubieni  (2  Maoc  xii.  17). 
No  identification  of  this  ancient  district  with  any 
modem  one  has  yet  been  attempted.  The  name 
Tell  Dobbe,  or,  as  it  is  given  by  the  latest  exploi«r 
of  those  regions,  Tell  Dibbe,  attached  to  a  ruined 
site  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lejah,  a  few  miles  N.W. 
of  KenAvHttt  and  also  that  of  ed  Dabf  aoxne  twelve 
hours  east  of  the  mountain  el  Kuleib,  are  both  sug- 
gestive of  Tob. 

ToU'ah.  1.  *<  The  children  of  Tobiah  "  were  a 
family  who  returned  with  2^rubbabel,  but  weie 
unable  to  prove  their  connexion  with  Israel  (Ezr. 
ii.  60;  Neh.  vii.  62).~2.  <*  Tobiah  the  slave,  the 
Ammonite,"  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ran- 
corous opposition  made  by  Sanbnllat  the  3Ioabite 
and  his  adherents  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 
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static  melody  must  have  been  all  that  the  listeners 
coulil  perceive.  {7.)  Connected  with  the  **  tongues," 
there  was  the  con-esponding  jjower  of  intei"pret4ition. 
Jts  fuuctiou  muat  liave  been  twofold.  The  ioter- 
^ji-eter  had  fiii^t  to  catch  the  foreign  woi-ds,  Aramaic 
or  others,  which  had  mingled  more  or  less  Lii^ly 
with  what  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a  meaning 
and  an  oiiler  in  what  seemed  at  firet  to  be  without 
cither.  Under  the  action  of  one  with  this  insight 
the  wild  utterances  of  the  **  tongues  '*  might  be- 
come a  treasure-house  of  deep  truths.— VII.  (1.) 
Ti-accs  of  the  gift  aie  found,  as  has  been  said,  in 
the  Epihtles  to  the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  the 
Kphesi;ins.  From  the  Pastoi-aJ  Epistles,  from  those 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  they  aie  altogether 
absent,  and  this  is  in  itself  significant.  (2.)  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
•*  tongues  **  was  gradual.  There  must  have  been  a 
time  when  "tongues"  were  still  heard,  though 
less  fi-equetitly,  and  with  less  striking  results.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  part  which  they  had 
filled  in  tlie  worship  of  the  Chuixrh  was  supplied  by 
the  '*  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  "  of  the  succeed- 
ing age.  AfVer  this,  within  the  Chuix:h  we  lose 
nearly  all  traces  of  them. —  VIII.  (i.)  A  wider 
question  of  deep  interest  presents  itself.  Can  we 
find  in  the  religious  histoiy  of  mankind  any  facts 
analogous  to  the  manifestation  of  the  '*  tongues"? 
The  three  chai'acteristic  phenomena  are,  as  has  been 
seen,  (1)  an  ecstatic  state  of  partial  or  entire  un- 
consciousness; (2)  the  utterance  of  woi*ds  in  tones 
startling  and  impressive,  but  ot>en  conveying  no 
distinct  meaning ;  (3)  the  use  of  languages  which 
tlie  speaker  at  other  times  was  unable  to  convei-se 
in.  (ii.)  The  history  of  the  0.  T.  {^resents  us  with 
some  instances  in  which  the  gitl  of  prophecr^  has 
accompaniments  of  this  nature  (1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
(iii.)  We  cannot  exclude  the  false  prophets  and  di- 
vinei-8  of  Israel  from  the  range  of  our  inquiry.  We 
have  distinct  records  of  strange,  mysterious  into- 
nations. The  ventriloquist  wizards  **  peep  and 
mutter"  (Is.  viii.  19).  The  **  voice  of  one  who 
has  a  familiar  spirit,"  comes  low  out  of  the  p-ound 
(Is.  xxix.  4).  (iv.)  The  quotation  by  St.  Paul  (1 
Cor.  xiv.  21)  from  Is.  xxviii.  11.  With  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  "  tongues"  present  to  his  mind,  he 
saw  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophet's  words. 
A  remarkable  parallel  to  the  text  thus  interpreted 
is  found  in  Hos.  ix.  7.  (v.)  The  history  of  heathen 
oracles  presents,  it  need  hardly  he  said,  examples  of 
the  orgiastic  state,  in  which  the  wisest  of  Greek 
thinkers  recognised  the  lower  type  of  inspiration, 
(vi.)  More  distinct  parallels  are  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  wilder,  more  excite<l  sects  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  history 
of  Chri^tendom.  (vii.)  The  history  of  the  Fi-ench 
prophets  at  the  commencement  of  the  1 8th  century 
jir&onts  some  facta  of  special  interest.  What  is 
specially  noticeable  is,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was 
claimed  by  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  strange 
Kevivalist  movement  was  spreading,  nearly  at  tlie 
same  time,  through  Silesia,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  was  that  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  were 
almost  the  only  subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  too 
spoke  and  prayed  with  a  wonderful  power,  yviii.) 
The  so-called  Unknown  Tongues,  which  manifested 
themselves  first  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  afler- 
wai-ds  in  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Kegent  Square, 
present  a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and  the  data 
for  judging  of  its  nature  are  more  copious.  Here, 
n)ore  than  in  most  other  cas«,  there  were  the  con- 


ditions of  long,  eager  expectation,  fixed  bTooiTic; 
over  one  central  thought,  the  mind  stn'mtd  to  \ 
preternatural  tension.     Suddenly,  now  from  ok, 
now  from  another,  cliiefly  from  women,  devout  bnt 
illiterate,  mvsterious  sounds  were  heard.    THeisu 
over  whom  they  exercised  so  strange  a  power,  has  H 
on  record  his  testimony,  that  to  him  they  seemed  to 
embody  a  more  than  earthly  music,  leaiding  to  the 
belief  that  the  **  tongues"  of  the  Apostolic  tgeW 
been  as  the  archetypal  melody  of  which  all  tbe 
Church's  chants  and  hymns  were  bat  fiiint,  pc« 
eclioes.     To  those  who  were  without,  on  the  oth? 
handy  they  seemed  but  an  unintelligible  gibberish,  the 
yells  and  groans  of  madmen.  The  speaker  was  oony 
roonly  unable  to  interpret  what  he  uttei-ed.  (ix.)  In 
certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and  body  the  pov^ 
of  memory  ai«  known  to  receive  a  wonderful  vA 
abnormal  strength.    In  the  delirium  of  fever,  io  tir 
ecstasy  of  a  trance,  men  sjieak  in  their  old  sge  !&• 
guages  which  they  have  never  heard  or  spoken  noct 
their  earliest  youth.   In  all  such  cases  the  marreiiiAi 
power  is  the  accompaniment  of  disease.-^IX.  TIm 
phenomena  have  been  brought  together  in  order  tbat 
we  may  see  how  far  they  resemble,  how  far  they  M'J 
from,  those  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  cm- 
stituted  the  outward  signs  of  the  Gift  c€Toop», 
Wlmtever  resemblances  theiv  may  be,  the  points  d 
difierence  are  yet  greater.    The  phenomena  viiidi 
have  been  described  are,  with  hardl  j  an  excepticB. 
morbid;    tlie  precursore  or   the   consequences  cf 
clearly  recognisable  disease.     The  Gid  of  Toupa 
was  bestowed  on  men  in  full  vigour  and  actintr, 
preceded  by  no  frenzy,  followed  by  no  exluuistiae. 
The  gift*  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  startiar* 
point  of  the  long  liictory  of  the  Church  of  Chn^ 
the  witness,  in  its  very  form,  of  a  aniversal  &mi> 
gathered  out  of  all  nations.     It  belonged,  bovevtr. 
to  a  critical  epoch,  not  to  the  continuous  life  of  tbe 
Chuix^.     It  implied  a   disturbance   of  the  eqi- 
librium  of  man's  normal  state.     But  it  was  &oi 
the  instrument  for  building  up  the  Church. 

Topunehy.  A  term  applied  in  one  pasaai??  c 
the  Septuagint  (1  Maoc.  xi.  28)  to  indicate  tb?e 
districts  to  which  elsewhere  (x.  30,  zi.  34)  tk 
name  ifOfi6s  is  given.  In  all  these  pasB^  tJM 
English  Version  employs  the  term  **  goietni— bl* 
The  three  **  toparchies  "  in  question  woe  Apbe- 
rima,  Lydda,  and  Ramath.  The  **taparSm'' 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  agaiiki,  and  it* 
passages  in  which  the  word  rowdpxtis  occurs,  si 
harmonize  with  the  view  of  that  fanctioocrr  as  tk< 
cujOf  whose  duty  would  be  to  collect  tbe  taxes  tsi 
administer  justice  in  all  cases  aflecUng  tbe  Rfoix, 
and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  pajwet, 
would  have  the  comnumd  of  a  small  militanr  fom. 

Topai  (Heb.pi/dflA:  Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  1«>; 
Gz.  xxviii.  13 ;  Job  xxviii.  19 ;  Rev.  xxi.  SO,. 
The  topaz  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romav  ii 
generally  allowed  to  be  our  d)r3rsolite,  while  thnr 
chr}'solite  is  our  topaz.  The  acooont  whieti  Piiir 
{N.  H.  xxxvii.  8)  gives  of  the  iopazot  evifcati.T 
lends  to  the  conclusion  that  that  stone  is  our  chrj- 
solite ;  "  the  topazes,"  he  says,  •«  is  still  heM  :a 
high  estimation  for  its  green  tints,**  Chrysrfitr. 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  olivine  and 
peridot,  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron ;  it  is  »i> 
sofl  as  to  lose  its  polish  unless  worn  with  esre.> 

To'idliBL  A  place  mentioned  Deut.  i.  1,  which  bv 
been  probably  identified  with  T&fUeh  on  a  vadr  u'' 
the  same  name  running  north  of  Bozra  towifd^  (^ 
N.W.into  the Ghor and S.E. comer oflheDesd 5a. 
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Galilean  or  Babylonian  Jew,  from  the  prominence 
giren  to  those  districts  in  the  narrative.    De  Wette 
leaves  the  date  nndeterroined,  but  argues  that  the 
author  was  a  native  of  Palestine.     Ewald  fixes  the 
composition  in  the  far  East,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Persian  period  (cir.  350  B.C.;.     This  last  opi- 
nion is  almost  certainly  correct.     Its  date  will  tall 
somewhere  within  the  period  between  the  close  of 
the  work  of  Nehemiah  and  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander (cir.  B  C.  430-334). .  The  contents  of  the 
book  furnish  also  some  clue  to  the  place  where  it 
was  written,  and  would  suggest  that  he  was  living 
oat  of  Palestine,  in  some  Persian  city,  perhaps  Ba- 
bylon, where  his  countrymen  were  exposed  to  the 
capricious  cruelty  of  heathen  governors,   and  in 
danger  of  neglecting  the  Temple-service.    If  these 
conjectui-es  as  to  the  date  and  place  of  writing  be 
correct,  it  follows  that  we  must  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Hebiew  or  Chaldee  original.     And  even 
if  the  date  of  the  book  be  brought  much  lower,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century   B.C.,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  must  have  been  written  in 
some  Aramaic  dialect,  as  the  Greek  litemture  of 
Palestine  belongs  to  a  much  later  time.     If  the 
historical  character  of  the  nairatire  is  set  aside, 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  pei'son  of  the  author.— 
5.  History. — The  history  of  the  book  is  in  the 
main  that  of  the  LXX.  version.     While  the  con- 
tents of  the  LXX.,  as  a  whole,  were  i^eceived  as  ca- 
nonical, the  Book  of  Tobit  was  necessarily  included 
without  further  inquiry  among  the  books  of  Holy 
Scriptui-e.     There  appears  to  be  a  clear  reference  to 
it  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Epistle  of  Polycai^). 
In  a  scheme  of  the  Ophites,  Tobias  appears  among 
the  prophets.    Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
practically  use  the  book  as  canonical ;  but  Origen 
distinctly  notices  that  neither  Tobit  nor  Judith 
were  received  by  the  Jews,  and  rests  the  au- 
thority of  Tobit  on  the  usage  of  the  Churches. 
Even  Athanasius  when  writing  without  any  critical 
regard  to  the  Canon  quotes  Tobit  as  Scripture ;  but 
when  he  gives  a  formal  list  of  the  Sacred  Books,  he 
definitely  excludes  it  from  the  Canon.    In  the  Latin 
Church  Tobit  found  a  mudi  more  decided  accept- 
ance.   Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer,  quote  it  as 
authoritative.   Augustine  includes  it  with  the  other 
apocrypha  of  the  LXX.  among  **  the  books  which 
the  Christian  Church  received,"  and  in  this  he  was 
followed  by  the  mass  of  the  later  Latin  Others. 
Ambrose  speaks  of  the  book  as  *'  prophetic"  in  the 
strongest  teims.     Jerome,  however,  followed   by 
Kuffinus,  maintained   the  purity  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon  of  the  0.  T.    In  modem  times  the  moral 
excellence  of  the  book  has  been  rated  highly,  except 
in  the  heat  of  controversy.    Luther  pronounced  it, 
if  only  a  fiction,  yet  **a  tnily  beautiful,  whole- 
some, and  profitable  fiction,  the  work  of  a  gifled 
poet.  ...  A  book  useful  for  Christian  reading." 
The  same  view  is  held  also  in  the  English  Church.— 
0.  JReligious  character, — Few  probably  can  i-eod  the 
book  in  the  LXX.  text  without  assenting  heartily 
to  the  favourable  judgment  of  Luther  on  its  merits. 
Nowhei'e  else  is  there  preserved  so  complete  and 
beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Ketura.    There  may  be  symptoms  of  a 
tendency  to  foimal  righteousness  of  works,  but  as 
yet  the  works  are  painted  as  springing  from  a  living 
taith.    Of  the  special  precepts  one  (iv.  15)  contains 
the  negative  side  of  the  golden  rule  of  conduct 
(Matt.  vii.  12),  which  in  this  partial  form  is  found 
among  the  maxims  of  Confucius.    But  it  is  chiefly 
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in  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  portraiture  of  do- 
mestic life  that  the  book  excels.  Almost  every 
family  relation  is  touched  upon  with  natural  grace 
and  aiffection.  The  most  remarkable  doctrinal  fea- 
ture in  the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  the 
action  of  spirits.  Powera  of  evil  (iii.  8,  17,  vi.  7, 
14,  17)  are  ivpi-esented  as  gaining  the  means  of 
injuring  men  by  sin,  while  they  are  driven  away 
and  bound  by  the  exercise  of  faith  and  prayer 
(viii.  2,  3).  On  the  other  hand  Baphael  comes 
among  men  as  **  the  healer,"  and  by  the  mission  of 
God  (iii.  17,  xii.  18),  restores  those  whose  good 
actions  he  has  secretly  watched  (xii.  12,  13),  and 
'*  the  remembrance  of  whose  prayers  he  has  brought 
before  the  Holy  One"  (xii.  12).  This  ministry  of 
intercession  is  elsewhere  expressly  recognised  (xii. 
15).  A  second  doctrinal  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
firm  belief  in  a  glorious  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
people  (xiv.  5,  xiii.  9-18).  But  the  restoration 
contemplated  is  national,  and  not  the  work  of  n 
universal  Saviour.  In  all  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah. 

To'ohexL  A  place  mentioned  (1  Chr.  iv.  32 
only)  amongst  the  towns  of  Simeon. 

Togar'nuh.  A  son  of  Gomer,  and  brother  of 
Ashkenaz  and  Riphath  (Gen.  x.  3).  Togarmah,  as 
a  geographical  term,  is  connected  with  Armenia, 
and  the  subsequent  notices  of  the  name  (Ez.  xxvii. 
14,  XXX viii.  6)  accord  with  this  view.  The  most 
decisive  stat^ent  respecting  the  Armenians  in 
ancioit  literature  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  they  were  Phrygian  colonists  (Herod, 
vii.  73).  The  remark  of  Eudoxus  that  the  Arme- 
nians resemble  the  Phiygians  in  many  respects  in 
language  tends  in  the  same  dii'ection.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  understand  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
as  implying  mora  than  a  common  origin  of  the  two 
peoples.  We  should  rather  infer  that  Phiygiu  was 
colonised  from  Armenia,  than  vice  versa.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  ihe  Phrygians  were 
once  the  dominant  race  in  the  peninsula,  and  thiit 
they  spread  westward  from  the  confines  of  Aimenia 
to  the  shores  of  the  Aegaean.  The  Phrygian  lan- 
guage is  undoubtedly  to  be  classed  with  the  Indo- 
Eui-op^m  family.  The  Ai-menian  language  presents 
many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  other 
branches  of  the  Indo-European  family ;  but  in  spite 
of  this,  however,  no  hesitation  is  felt  by  pliiio- 
logltts  in  placing  it  among  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages. 

Tollll.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  per- 
haps the  same  as  TOAii  (1  Sam.  i.  1  j  oomp.  1  Chr. 
vi.  34). 

ToX  King  of  Hamath  on  the  Oroiites,  who,  after 
the  defeat  of  his  powerful  enemy  the  Syrian  king 
Hadadezer  by  the  army  of  David,  sent  his  sou 
Joram,  or  Hadoram,  to  congratulate  the  victor  and 
do  him  homage  with  presents  of  gold  and  silver  and 
brass  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10). 

Tola.  1.  Tlie  firat-bom  of  Issochar,  and  ancestor 
of  the  Tolaites  (Gen.  xlvi.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  23;  1 
Chr.  vii.  1,  2).^2.  Judge  of  Israel  afler  Abimelech 
(Judg.  z.  1,  2).  He  is  described  as  **the  son  ot 
Poah,  the  son  of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar."  Toln 
judged  l«rael  for  twenty-three  yean  at  Shamir  iu 
Mount  Epbraim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 

Tolad.  One  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (I  Chr.  iv. 
29).  In  the  lists  of  Joshua  the  name  is  given  hi 
the  fuller  form  of  El-TOLAD. 

Tolaites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Tola  the  son 
of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 
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static  melody  must  have  been  all  that  the  listeners 
could  perceive.  (7.)  Connected  with  the  "  tongues," 
thei-e  was  the  coiresponding  power  of  interpretation. 
Jts  function  must  liave  been  twofold.  The  inter- 
^M-eter  had  first  to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Aramaic 
<ir  othere,  which  had  mingled  more  or  less  largely 
with  what  was  utl^ered,  and  then  to  find  a  meaning 
tuid  an  oixJer  in  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  without 
cither.  Under  the  action  of  one  with  this  insight 
the  wild  utterances  of  the  **  tongues  '*  might  be- 
come a  treasure-house  of  deep  truths.— VII.  (1.) 
Traces  of  the  gift  aie  found,  as  has  been  said,  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  the 
Ephesians.  From  the  Pastoi-ai  Epistles,  from  those 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  they  are  altogether 
abseut,  and  this  is  in  itself  significant.  (2.)  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
**  tongues"  was  gradual.  There  must  have  been  a 
time  when  "tongues"  were  still  heard,  though 
less  fi-equently,  and  with  less  striking  results.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  part  which  they  had 
fiUcil  in  tlie  worship  of  the  Chui'ch  was  supplied  by 
tlie  **  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  "  of  the  succeed- 
ing age.  After  this,  within  the  Chui-ch  we  lose 
nearly  all  traces  of  them.  —  VIII.  (i.)  A  wider 
question  of  deep  interest  presents  itself.  Can  we 
find  in  the  religious  histoiy  of  mankind  any  facts 
analogous  to  the  manifestation  of  the  **  tongues"? 
The  three  characteiistic  phenomena  are,  as  has  been 
seen,  (1)  an  ecstatic  state  of  partial  or  entire  un- 
consciousness; (2)  the  utterance  ofw^oixis  in  tones 
stailliug  and  impressive,  but  ot\cn  conveying  no 
distinct  meaning ;  (3)  the  use  of  Inngunges  which 
the  speaker  at  other  times  was  unable  to  converse 
in.  (ii.)  The  history  of  the  0.  T.  presents  us  with 
some  instances  in  which  the  gitl  of  piophecy  has 
aci*ompaniments  of  this  nature  (1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
(iii.)  We  cannot  exclude  the  false  prophets  and  di- 
vinei-8  of  Israel  from  the  range  of  our  inquiry.  We 
have  distinct  records  of  strange,  mysterious  into- 
nations. The  ventriloquist  wizards  *'  peep  and 
mutter"  (Is.  viii.  19).  The  **  voice  of  one  who 
has  a  familiar  spirit,"  comes  low  out  of  the  p-ound 
(Is.  xxix.  4).  (iv.)  The  quotation  by  St.  Paul  (1 
Cor.  xiv.  21)  from  Is.  xxviii.  11.  VVith  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  "  tongues"  present  to  his  mind,  he 
saw  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophet's  words. 
A  remarkable  parallel  to  the  text  thus  interpreted 
is  found  in  Ho«.  ix.  7.  (v.)  The  history  of  heathen 
oracles  presents,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  examples  of 
the  orgiastic  state,  in  which  tlie  wisest  of  Greek 
thinkoi-s  recognised  the  lower  type  of  inspiration, 
(vi.)  More  distinct  parallels  are  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  wilder,  more  excite<l  sects  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  history 
of  Chrihtendom.  (vii.)  The  histoiy  of  the  French 
prophets  at  the  commencement  of  the  18tJi  century 
pl"e^€nts  some  fact*  of  special  interest.  What  is 
specially  noticeable  is,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was 
claimed  by  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  strange 
Ilevivalist  movement  was  spreading,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  through  Silesia,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  was  that  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  were 
almast  the  only  subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  too 
spoke  and  pray«i  with  a  wonderful  power.  (^'"'0 
The  so-calleti  Unknown  Tongues,  which  manifested 
themselves  first  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Kegent  Square, 
present  a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and  the  data 
for  judging  x)f  its  nature  are  mora  copious.  Here, 
more  than  in  most  other  cases,  there  were  the  con-  I 


diUons  of  long,  eager  expectation,  fixed  htxS^ 
over  one  central  thought,  the  mind  strsuocd  to  ^ 
preternatural   tension.     Suddenly,  now  from  («^ 
now  from  another,  chiefly  from  women,  devout  \a\ 
illiterate,  mysterious  sounds  were  heaid.    The  deui 
over  whom  they  exercised  so  stnuige  a  power,  has  kit 
on  recoitl  his  testimony,  that  to  him  they  seemed  to 
embody  a  more  than  earthly  music,  leading  to  tlw 
belief  that  the  **  tongues"  of  the  Apostolic  tgebl 
been  as  the  ai*chetypal  melody  of  which  sdl  the 
Churoh's  chants  and  hymns  were  but  taint,  pror 
echoes.     To  those  who  were  without,  on  the  Mb? 
hand,  they  seemed  but  an  unintelligible  gibberish,  the 
yells  and  groans  of  madmen.  The  speaker  was  cca- 
monly  unable  to  interpret  what  he  uttered,   (ix.)  b 
certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and  body  the  povnt 
of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a  wonderful  asA 
abnormal  strength.    In  the  delirium  of  fever,  in  tk 
ecstasy  of  a  trance,  men  speak  in  tlieir  old  age  bfr 
guages  which  they  have  never  heard  or  s|)oken  mat 
their  earliest  youth.    In  all  such  cases  the  marrellcat 
power  is  the  accompaniment  of  disease.— IX.  Tbe« 
phenomena  have  been  brought  together  in  order  tbt 
we  may  see  how  fiir  they  resemble,  how  far  they  dife 
from,  those  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  belienooo- 
stituted  the  outward  signs  of  the  Gift  of  Toi^ais. 
Whatever  resemblances  there  may  be,  the  points  ot 
difference  are  yet  greater.     The  phenomena  wiuch 
have  been  describeil  are,  with  hardl  j  an  excepboe. 
morbid;    the  precui-sors  or  the   oonsequeoces  cf 
clearly  recognisable  disease.     The  Gift  of  Ta^rwi 
was  bestowed  on  men  in  full  vigour  and  actintr, 
preceded  by  no  frenzy,  followed  by  no  exhaostioD. 
The  gift*  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  sttrtn^ 
point  of  the  long  history  of  the  Church  of  Oavu 
the  witness,  in  its  very  form,  of  a  unirenal  ^nniir 
gathered  out  of  all  nations.     It  belonged,  bovev^r, 
to  a  critical  epoch,  not  to  the  continuous  life  ciix 
Chuix^.     It  implied  a   disturUuice   of  the  fq:> 
librium  of  man  s  normal  state.     Bat  it  wu  l-a 
the  instrument  for  building  up  the  Church. 

Topunehy.  A  term  applied  in  one  passa*)?  cf 
the  Septuagint  (1  Maoc.  xi.  28)  to  indicate  tfarw 
districts  to  which  elsewhere  (x.  30,  zi.  34]  tk 
name  vofi6s  is  given.  In  all  these  jmseaga  tti 
English  Vei-sion  employs  the  term  **  goTcroaati.'' 
The  three  "  toparohies  "  in  question  woe  Apbe* 
rima,  Lydda,  and  Ramath.  The  **taparSm'' 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  agaiUi,  mbA  tr^* 
passages  in  wliich  the  word  rowdpx'lf  ocesrs.  i3 
harmonize  with  the  view  of  that  functionary  at  tk 
cbja^  whose  duty  would  be  to  collect  tbe  tucs  tsi 
administer  justice  in  all  cases  affecting  tbe  Rveooe, 
and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  paynnt, 
would  have  the  command  of  a  small  military  fym. 

Topai  {lleh.pitddh :  Ex.  xxviii.  17,  laJix.  \v; 
Ez.  xxviii.  13 ;  Job  xxviii.  19 ;  Ker.  xxL  SO,. 
The  topaz  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomav  '» 
generally  allowed  to  be  our  chrysolite,  while  tbar 
chrj'solite  is  our  topaz.  The  account  whidk  Pli^y 
{N.  H,  xxxvii.  8)  gives  of  the  iopaxos  erideoilT 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  that  stone  is  oar  chrj- 
solite ;  **  the  topazos,"  he  snys,  **  is  sb'll  beM  :a 
high  estimation  for  its  green  tints.**  Ckmcoff. 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  oUrioe  and 
peridot,  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  icon ;  it  i:^  «> 
soft  as  to  lose  its  polish  unless  worn  with  csre.* 

To'idliBL  A  place  mentioned  Deut.  i.  1,  whidi  b* 
been  probably  identified  with  TH/Ueh  on  a  wsifr  or' 
the  same  name  running  north  of  Boxra  tomrdf  titf 
N.W.into  the  Ghor and  S.E.  comer  oftke Devi 5^ 
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ginally  bwn  a  natural  a,vm>  improTed  by  art,  utd  ' 

into  which  twentf-sctciKkeii  or  Jewish  locull  optn. 
It  bat  no  arehitectaial  mouldio)^,  do  urcophngi 
or  ■hslIoiT  loculi,  nDtfaing  to  indicale  a  foreipi 
fiTigin. — Qraeco-hoiaait  IbmJi. — BesidM  tht  tombs 
aboTe  enumerated,  tbers  are  uaund  Jenualem,  ia 
the  Vallej.  of  Hinnom  and  Je 
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north,  1 


re  or  leB  ■rchilatond 


rock-cnt  wpulchreg 

decoration,  suffic^i  to  enniiis  ns  le  atctruin  uiai 
ther  ara  (II  of  nurly  the  •ame  age,  and  to  UHrt 
with  vn-j  lolenble  contideow  l&t  the  epoch  to 
wbkh  they  belong  mitsl  be  between  the  introduo- 
tion  of  Roman  influence  and  the  destruction  of  tlie 
dty  by  Titna.  The  enayatjoni  in  the  Villi^  of 
Hinnom  with  Grtelt  iDBcrlptiona  ni«  comparatiTely 
modern.  In  the  villan  of  Siloam  there  ii  a  idocio- 
lithic  cell  of  lingukriy    Egjplian  aspect,    which 
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be  diTlded  into  tfaret- group*.  Fint, 
ioo««  eiiaung  in  the  Vatlej  of  JehcAhaphat,  and 
Iraown  popularly  as  the  Toioha  of  Z(chariah,  of  SU 
James,  and  of  Abeilom.  Second,  Ihoie  known  as 
the  Tomha  of  the  Judgn,  and  the  so-called  Jewish 
tomb  aboul  a  mile  north  of  the  dly.  Thiiii,  that 
koown  as  the  Tombt  of  the  Kings,  about  half  a  mile 
aorth  of  the  Damascus  Gate.  Of  the  three  fint- 
named  tombs  the  moiE  sonthcra  is  known  as  that 
of  Zechaiiah,  a  popular  nune  which  there  is  not 


even  a  shadow  of  tradition  to  justify.  It  consists 
of  a  square  solid  basemoit,  nHBsnrinf;  IS  feet  6 
inches  each  way,  and  30  feet  h^h  to  the  top  of  the 
oomice.  On  each  fac?  are  fbur  engaged  Ionic  columns 
between  antae,  and  thrae  are  suimounteJ,  not  by 
an  £^]itian  cornice,  as  is  ssoatly  aserted,  but  lij 
one  of  puiely  Asvyrian  type,  such  as  ia  found  at 
KhoraaUvl.  In  all  its  details  it  is  so  disttDctty 
Komao  that  it  is  ioiDOSiibletoanumethat  it  belongs 


to  *n  earlier  i^  than  that  of  their  inSuence.  Above 
the  cornice  is  a  pyramid  rising  at  rather  a  sharp 
angle,  and  hewn  like  all  the  i«st  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  To  call  this  building  a  tomb  it  evidently  a 
mlioomer,  aa  it  ii  absolutely  solid — hewn  out  of 
the  living  rock  by  cutting  a  paaaage  round  it     It 

of  a  doorway.  The  oth^,  or  so-called  Tomb  of 
Absalom,  Gguml  In  p.  10,  is  somewhat  laij^r,  the 
base  being  about  21  leet  square  in  pUu,  and  pro- 
bably 23  or  ?.*  to  the  top  of  tht  coraica.  Like  the 
other,  tt  is  of  the  Roman  looio  crder,  mrntoiuited 
by  a  cornice  of  Ionic  type ;  but  between  the  pillars 
and  the  oomice  a  fri^  unmistakably  of  the  Ro- 
mnn  Dork  order,  is  introduced,  so  Roman  ai  to  be 
in  itsdf  quite  anffideut  to  fit  its  epoch.  It  it  by 
no  mans  dear  whether  it  bad  oripnaUy  a  pyra- 
midal top  like  its  neighbour.  ImnmUatdy  in  rear 
of  the  mociolith  we  do  find  jnit  aoofa  a  sepuldiral 
ctvetn  at  we  should  e^iect.  It  It  called  tlia  Tomb 
cf  Jehothaphat,  with  about  the  mat  imonnt  of 
dtsmmfaiatieo  tt  goremed  the  DoaModtlun  of  the 
^era.  The  third  tomb  of  this  group,  called  that 
of  St.  Jams,  is  sitnalad  between  the  other  two. 
and  it  of  a  very  different  chaiactar.  It  consists  of 
■ndah  with  two  Doi-ic  pillars  in  antis,  which 
be  characterised  it  belouging  to  a  very  late 
Greek  order  rather  than  a  Roman  eiample.  Behind 
this  screen  are  several  apartments,  whidi  in  anotbei' 
locality  we  might  be  justified  in  calling  a  rDck-C4;t 
monasteiy  sppropriatal  to  sepulchral  purposes.  In 
the  rear  of  all  is  an  opEutment,  apparently  unfinished, 
with  three  shallow  loculi  meant  for  the  recejition  of 
sarcophagi,  and  so  indicating  a  poBt-Jewish  date  for 

The  hypogeum  known  as  the  Tomba  of  the  Judges 

arranged  in  three  stsria;  the  upper  stories  niUi 
ledges  in  front  to  give  convenient  access,  and  to 
support  the  stones  that  closed  them  ;  the  lower  flusli 
with  the  ground:  the  whole,  consequently,  so  essen- 
tially Jewish  that  it  night  be  of  any  nge  If  It  weic 
not  for  its  distance  from  the  town,  and  its  architec- 
tural character.  The  latter,  aa  before  staled,  i< 
identical  with  that  of  the  Tomb  of  Jehosbaphnt. 
and  has  nothing  Jewish  about  it,  ^  TbmAi  ii/ 
Hend. — The  last  of  the  grail  groups  ennmetaleJ 
above  ia  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings — 
f  eUr  a  SMaa—N  the  Royal  Caverns,  so  callcil 
becnute  of  their  magnificence,  and  also  beisnse  that 
name  is  applied  to  them  by  Joaephus.  They  arc 
twice  again  mentioned  under  the  title  of  the  "  Mo- 
numents of  Herod."  The  artJiiticture  eihibiti  the 
some  ill -understood  Roman  Doric  ammgements  as 
are  found  in  all  these  tombs,  mixed  with  bunches 
of  gmpea,  which  first  appear  on  Maccabean  coins, 
and  foliage  whidi  is  local  and  peculiar,  and,  so  far 
as  anything  Is  known  elwwheie,  might  be  of  any 
u^.  Its  conneitoD,  however,  with  that  of  the 
Tombaof  Jehcahaphat  and  the  judges  Bies  it  to  the 
aame  epoch.  The  entrance  doorway  of  this  tomb 
is  below  the  level  of  the  gnisnd.  It  is  closed  by  n 
very  cnrious  and  elaborate  contrimnce  ofarvlUng 
stone,  ofien  described,  but  very  dumilly  antwerinj: 
ttt  ptupose.  Within,  the  tomb  contittt  of  a  niti- 
bule  or  entrance-hall  about  20  fiet  iquare,  &om 
whid>  three  other  square  apartmentt  open,  each 
surrounded  by  deep  loculi.  But  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  pectUiaiity  of  the  hypogenm  it  the  saitv- 
t^gus  chamber  In  which   two   tarcophagi   were 
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who  uses  it  to  describe  the  loss  of  conscious  percep- 
tion, it  hnd  probably  borne  the  connotation  which 
it  has  had,  with  shades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil, 
ever  since.     (3.)  We  may  compai^  with  these  state- 
ments the  more  precise  definitions  of  modem  me- 
dical science.     There  the  ecstatic  state  appears  as 
one  form  of  catale|»y .     In  catalepsy  pure  and  sim  pie, 
there  it  **  a  sudden  suspension  of  thought,  of  sensi- 
bility, of  voluntary  motion.**     In  the  ecstatic  form 
of  catalepsy,  on  the  other  hand,  **  the  pntient  is  lost 
to  all  external  impressions,  but  wrapt  and  abeorbed 
in  some  object  of  the  imagination.*'     There  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  high  degree  of  ment.il  excitement. 
The  patient  uttfrs  the  most  enthusiastic  and  feiirid 
expressions  or  the  most  earnest  warnings.   The  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  frame  is  that  of  intense  contem- 
plative excitement.     The  causes  of  this  state  are  to 
be  traced  commonly  to  strong  religious  impressions. 
(4.)  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is 
true  of  many,  if  not  of -most,  of  those  who  have 
lefl  the  Htamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  reli- 
gious history  of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable 
to  pass  at  times  into  this  abnormal  state.     The 
union  of  intense  feeliog,  strong  volition,  long-con- 
tinued  thought   '^the  conditions  of  all   wide  and 
lasting  influence),  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  with- 
diawal  from  the  lower  life  of  the  support  which  is 
needed  to  maintiiin  a  healthy  equilibrium,  appears 
to  have  been  more  than  the  **eai'then  vessel**  will 
bear.     The  words  which  speak  of  **an  ecstafsy  of 
ndoi-ation  *'  are  often  literally  true.     (5.)  We  are 
now  able  to  take  a  time  estimate  of  the  trances  of 
Biblical  histoiy.     As  in  other  things,  so  also  here, 
the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher  and  lower, 
to  true  and   false  systems.     We  may  not  point  to 
tiances  and  ecstasies  as  proofs  of  a  true  Kevelation, 
but  still  less  may  we  tliiuk  of  them  as  at  all  incon- 
sist^'nt  with  it.     Thus,  though  we  have  not  the 
word,  we  have  the  thing   in  the  "deep  sleep,** 
the  **  horror  of  great  darkness,*'  that  fell  on  Abia- 
ham  (Gen.  xv.  12).     Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by 
the  constraining  (wwerof  a  Spirit  mightier  than  his 
own,  "  sees  the  vision  of  God,  faUing^  but  with 
opened  eyes  "  (Num.  xxiv.  4).    Saul,  in  like  manner, 
when  the  wild  chant  of  the  prophets  stiired  the  old 
depths  of  feeling,  himself  also  **  prophesied  *'  and 
**  fell  down  "  (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  cloth- 
ing benig  thrown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment) 
"all  that  day  »md  all  that  night'*  (1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
Something  there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  men 
say  of  him   that  he  was  as  one  that  **  is  mad  and 
maketh  himself  a  prophet"  (Jer.  xxix.  26).     In 
Ezekiel  the  phenomena  appear  in  moie  wonderful 
and   awful    forms   (Elz.   iii.   15).      (6.)  As  other 
elt'ments  and  forms  of  the  prophetic  work  wei-e  re- 
vived in  **  the  Apostles  and  Prophets"  of  the  N.T., 
su  also  was  this.     Though   different   in  form,  it 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  Gift 
OK  ToNoUtis,  and  is  connected  with  *•  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord."     In  some  cases,  indeed, 
it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  i-evelations  (Acts 
X.,  xi.,  xxii.  17-21).     Wisely  for  the  most  part  did 
the  Apostle  draw  a  veil   over  these  more  myste- 
rious experience*  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-4). 
Trespaaa-offBiing.    [Sik-offerino.] 
Urial.    Iiifoimation  on  the  subject  of  tiials  under 
the  Jewish  law  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on 
JijDoi-:8  and   Sanhedrim,    and   aUo   in    Jesls 
Christ,     a  few  i-emarks,  however,  may  here  be 
added  on  judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, especially  such  as   were   conducted    before 
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foreigners.     (1 .)  The  trial  of  our  Lord  bebre  P^kt     i^^ 
wa<i,  in  a  legal  sense,  a  ti  ial  for  the  offeQcr  Ioa-k      \  ^ 
majestoiis ;  one  which  would  be  puui&habk  vit^ 
death  (Luke  xxiii.  2,  38  ;  John  xix.  12, 15).    (2.) 
The  trials  of  the  Apostles,  of  St.  Ste{^eii, nd ef 
St.  Paul  before  the   high-priest,   were  coDducted 
accotxling  to  Jewish  rules  (Acts  iv.,  r.  27,  vL  li, 
xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1).     (3.)  The  tiial,  if  it  may  be  m 
called,  of  St.  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philip{M,  wa»  hrti 
before  the  duumviri,  or,  as  they  aie  called  rrpa- 
ri\yoif   praetors,  on  the  charge  of  innovatioo  in 
religion — a  crime  punishable  with  banishment  cr 
death  (Acts  xvi.  19,  22).      (4.)  The  interruptri 
trial   of  St.  Paul    befoie    the    pro-consul   Gallie, 
was   an  attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to  estaUiti; 
a  charge  of  the  same   kind   (Acts  xriii.  12-17.. 
(5.)  The  trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxir. 
XXV.,  xxvi.)  were  conducted  accoitling  to  R>ifDsa 
rules  of  judicature,     (a.)  In   the   fiist  of  these, 
before  Felix,  we  observe  the  employment,  by  tin 
plaintiffs,  of  a  Koman  advocate  to  plead  in  latin. 
(6.)  The  postponement  of  the  trial  after  St.  VviU 
reply,     (c.)  The  free  custody  in  which  the  acnaed 
was  kept,  pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Act* 
xxiv.  23-26 J.     The  second  foiinal  trial  (Acts  izr. 
7,  8)  presents  two  new  features:  (a.)  the  appeal,  ap- 
pellntio  or  provocation  to  Caesar,  by  St.  Paul  to  a 
Koman  citizen.     The  eflect  of  the  appeal  was  u 
remove  the  case  at  once  to  the  jurisdicu<Hi  of  tix 
emperor.     (6.)  The  conference   of  the  procurxt«- 
with  **  the  council  "  (Acts  xxt.  12),  the  aspentn. 
who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  praetor  as  coosilirii. 
But  the  expression  may  denote  the  deputies  £rea 
the  Sanhedrim.     (6.)  We  have,  lastly.  U»e  meatk« 
(Acts  xix.  38)  of  a  judicial  assembly  which  b^  iti 
session  at  Ephesus. 

Tribute  (Matt.  xvii.  24,  25).  (I.')  The  chirf 
Biblical  facts  connected  with  the  payment  of  tribute 
have  been  already  given  under  Taxes.  A  fev 
remain  to  be  added  in  connexion  with  the  »or\i 
which  in  the  above  passage  is  thus  rendered,  igst- 
curately  enough,  in  the  A.  V.  The  payroaii  fi 
the  half-shekel  ( =  half  stater  =  two  dmchmae)  V3S 
though  resting  on  an  ancient  precedent  ( Ex.  in- 
13),  yet,  in  its  chai'ncter  as  a  fixed  annual  rate,  ti 
late  origin.  It  was  proclaimed  according  to  h*b* 
binic  rules,  on  the  fiist  of  Adar,  began  to  be  c•^ 
lected  on  the  15th,  and  was  due,  at  latest,  oatb* 
first  of  Nisan.  It  was  aj^ied  to  defiay  the  ^paii^ 
expenses  of  the  Temple.  After  the  destructioc  d 
the  Temple  it  was  sequestrated  by  Va^xb^ian  asi 
his  suocessoia,  and  tianttferred  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Ca pi toline  Jupiter.  (2.)  Theex)>lanatioDtho.osii^ 
of  the  ''tribute*'  of  Matt.  xvii.  24,  is  bevoad  «li 
doubt,  tlie  time  one.  Tosiippoee  with  ChiTsnsti«J. 
Augustine,  MalHouatui,  and  others  that  it  V2:>tlir 
same  as  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Ikoman  empme 
(Matt.  xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  wiih  the  dtsDDct 
statements  of  Josephus  and  the  Mishna.  and  tiiM 
away  the  whole  significance  of  our  Lord's  wortk 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  f^i3 
significanoe  of  those  woixls  is  adequately  broug:.t 
out  in  the  popular  inteipretatioo  of  tben.  As  ti- 
plained  by  moat  commentators,  th«y  are  simplj  a 
asseilion  by  our  Lord  of  His  divine  Soiuiiip,  « 
implied  rebuke  of  Peter  for  foi  getting  the  tnitJ 
which  he  had  so  lecently  confessed.  (3.)  A  tHikf 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case  may  help  lu  ^ 
escape  out  of  the  trite  routine  of  oommeutsto-*^ 
and  to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader  truth  inpti*^ 
in  our  Lord*8  teaching.     Tke  Temple-ntfl^ »  a^^ 
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Comer  are  the  three  following :— (a)  Ashkenaz. ' 
{k)  Riphath.  (c)  Togarmah.  (ii.)  Magog,  the 
Scyihiana,  (ui.)  Madai,  Media,  (iv.)  Javan,  the 
HowkmSt  as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Hellenic 
race,  with  whom  are  associated  the  four  following  : 
— (a)Elishah.  (6)  Tarshish.  (c)KitUm.  (d)  Do- 
-danim.  (v.)  Tubal,  (vi.)  Mnhech.  (vii.)  Tiras. 
2.  The  Hamitic  list  contains  thirty  names,  of  which 
fbor  represent  independent,  and  the  remainder  affi- 
liated nations,  as  follows :  —  (i.)  Cash,  in  two 
braachei,  the  western  or  African  representing  Aethi- 
opia,  the  Keesh  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and  the  eastern 
•or  Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  names  of  the 
tribe  Cosaaet't  the  district  Ctsstia,  and  the  province 
Susuma  or  Khuzistan,  With  Cosh  are  associated : 
—(a)  Seba.    (6)  Harilah.     (c)  Sabtah.    (d)  Raa 


mah,  with  whom  are  associated : — (a*)  Sheba.     (6*) 

(/)  Nimrod.    (ii.)  Mi»- 
nim,  the  two  iftars,  i.  e.  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 


Dedan.     (e)  Sabtechah.     (/)  Nimrod. 


with  whom  the  following  seven  are  connected : — 
ijot)  Ludim.  (6)  Anamim.  (c)  Naphtohim.  (cf) 
PiUhrusim.  («)  Casluhim.  (/)  Caphtorim.  (jg) 
Phnt.  (iii.)  Canaan,  the  geographiod  position  of 
which  calls  for  no  remark  in  this  pUoe.  To  Canaan 
belong  the  following  eleven: — (a)  Stdon,  the  well- 
known  town  of  that  name  in  Phoenicia.  (6)  Heth, 
or  the  Hittites  of  Biblical  history,  (c)  The  Je- 
busite,  of  Jtbva  or  Jei-usalem.  (d)  The  Anoorite. 
(tf)  The  Girgaaite.  (/)  The  Hivite.  {g)  The 
Arkite.  (A)  The  Sinite.  (i)  The  Arvadite.  (;) 
The  Zemarite.  (Ji)  The  Hamathite.  3.  The  Shem- 
itic  list  contains  twenty-five  names,  of  which  five 
wfer  to  independent,  and  the  remainder  to  affiliated 
tribes,  as  follows: — (i.)  Elam.  (ii.)  Asshur.  (iii.) 
Arphaxad,  with  whom  are  associated : — (a)  Salah ; 
Salah's  son  (a^  Eber ;  and  Eber's  two  sons  (a*) 
Peleg  and  (^)  Joktan,  with  the  following  thirteen 
•ons  of  Joktan,  viz. : — (a*)  Almodad.  {t^)  Sheleph, 
(c*)  Hazarmaveth.  (d*)  Jerah.  {(/*')  Hadoram. 
(/<)  Uzal.  (^)  Diklah.  (^)  Obal.  (<•)  Abi- 
siael.  (;*)  Sheba.  (A«)  Ophir.  (^)  Havikh. 
{m*)  Jobab.  (iv.)  Lud.  (v.)  Aram,  with  whom 
the  following  are  associated: — (a)  Uz.  (6)  Hul. 
(c)  Gether.  {d)  Mash.  There  is  yet  one  name 
noticed  in  the  table,  viz.  Philistim,  which  occurs 
in  the  Hamitic  division,  but  without  any  direct 
assertion  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  total  number 
of  names  noticed  in  the  table,  including  Philistim, 
would  thus  amount  to  70,  which  was  i^ised  by 
patristic  writera  to  72.  Before  proceeding  further, 
it  would  be  well  to  discuss  a  question  materially 
afiectiog  the  historicd  value  of  the  Mosaic  table, 
-viz.  the  period  to  which  it  refers.  On  this  point 
Tery  various  opinions  are  entertained.  Knobel,  oon- 
-oeiving  it  to  represent  the  commercial  geography  of 
the  Phoenicians,  assigns  it  to  about  1200  B.C.,  while 
others  allow  it  no  higher  an  antiquity  than  the 
period  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Internal  evid- 
ence leads  us  to  refer  it  to  tiie  age  of  Abraham 
■on  the  following  grounds:^!)  The  Canaanites 
were  as  yet  in  undisputed  possession  of  Palestine. 
(2)  The  Philistines  had  not  concluded  their  migra- 
tion. (3)  Tyre  is  wholly  unnoticed.  (4)  Various 
places  such  as  Siroyra,  Sinna,  and  Area,  are  noticed, 
which  had  fallen  into  insignificance  in  later  times. 
(5)  Kittim,  which  in  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under 
Phoenician  dominion,  is  assigned  to  Japheth,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Tarshish,  which  in  that 
age  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  Phoenician  empo- 
lium  of  TartessuSf  whatever  may  have  been  its 
earlier  significance.     The  chief  objection  to  so  early 


a  date  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose,  is  the  notice 
of  the  Medes  under  the  name  Madai.  The  Aryan 
nation,  which  bears  this  name  in  history,  appears 
not  to  have  reached  its  final  settlement  until  about 
900  B.C.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  Media 
may  well  have  belonged  to  the  district  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Aryan  Medes.  The  Mosaic  table  is 
supplemented  by  ethnological  notices  relating  to 
the  various  divisions  of  tlM  Teracbito  fiunily.  Be- 
sides the  nations  whose  origin  is  aoooonted  for  in 
the  Bible,'we  find  otlier  early  populations  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  ttxe  history  without  any  notice  of 
their  ethnology.  As  these  fragmentarr  populations 
intermingled  with  the  Canaanites,  they  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  stock  (oomp.  Num.  xiii.  22 ; 
Jodg.  i.  10).  They  may  perchance  have  belonged 
to  an  earlier  migration  than  the  Canaanitish,  and 
may  have  been  subdued  by  the  later  comers ;  but 
this  would  not  necessitate  a  different  origin. — Hav- 
ing thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  statements  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  how 
fiur  they  are  based  cm,  or  accord  with,  phpiological 
or  linguistic  principle.  Knobel  maintains  that  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Mosaic  table  is  founded  on 
the  physiological  principle  of  colour,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth  representing  respectively  the  red,  black, 
and  white  complexions  prevalent  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  then  known  world.  With  regard  to 
the  actual  prevalence  of  the  hues,  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  physical  character  of  the  districte 
that  the  Hamites  of  the  south  should  be  dark,  and 
the  Japhetites  of  the  north  fair,  and  further  that 
the  Shemites  should  hold  an  intermediate  place  in 
colour  as  in  geographical  position.  But  we  have  no 
evidence  that  this  di8tincti<m  was  strongly  marked. 
The  linguistic  difficulties  connected  with  Uie  Mosaic 
table  are  very  considerable,  and  we  cannot  pretend 
to  unravel  the  tengled  skein  of  confficting  opinions 
on  the  subject.  The  primary  difficulty  aiises  out 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  and  is  consequently 
of  old  standing — the  difficulty,  namely,  of  account- 
ing for  the  evident  identity  of  language  spoken  by 
the  Shemitic  Terachites  and  the  Hamitic  Canaanites. 
Modem  linguistic  research  has  rather  enhanced  than 
removed  this  difficulty.  The  alternatives  hitherto 
offered  as  satis&ctory  solutions,  namely,  that  the 
Terachites  adopted  the  language  of  the  Canaanites, 
or  the  Canaanites  that  of  the  Terachites,  are  both 
inconsistent  with  the  enlarged  area  which  the  lan- 
guage is  found  to  cover  on  each  side.  We  have  to 
explain  how  the  Cushites  and  other  Hamitic  tribes, 
who  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  Terachites, 
acquired  the  same  general  type  of  language.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  what  are  called 
Shemitic  languages  were  i-odly  Hamitic,  we  have 
to  explain  the  extension  of  the  Hamitic  area  over 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  which,  according  to  the 
table  and  the  general  opinion  of  ethnologists,  be- 
longed wholly  to  a  non-Hamitic  population.  A 
further  question,  moreover,  arises  out  of  this  explan- 
ation, viz. :  What  was  the  language  of  the  Tera- 
chites before  they  assumed  this  Hamitic  tongue  ? 
The  real  question  at  issue  concerns  the  language  not 
of  the  whole  Hamitic  family,  but  of  the  Oinaanites 
and  Cushites.  With  r^ard  to  the  former,  various 
explanations  have  been  offered — such  as  KnobcPs, 
that  they  acquii-ed  a  Shemitic  language  from  a  prior 
population,  represented  by  the  Reiiutes,  Zuzim, 
Zamzummim,  &c. ;  or  Bunsen's,  that  they  were  a 
Shemitic  race  who  had  long  sojourned  in  Egypt — 
neither  of  which  is  satisfiictory.    With  re^ird  to 
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who  uses  it  to  describe  the  loss  of  conscious  percep- 
tion, it  had  probably  borne  the  connotation  which 
it  has  had,  with  shades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil, 
ever  since.     (3.)  We  maj  compat^  with  these  state- 
ments the  more  precise  definitions  of  modem  me- 
dical science.     There  the  ecstatic  state  appears  as 
one  form  of  catale]  «j.     In  catalepsy  pure  and  sim  pie, 
there  is  **a  sudileii  suspension  of  thought,  of  sensi- 
bility, of  voluntaiy  motion."     In  the  ecstatic  form 
of  catalepjiy,  on  the  other  hand,  **  the  ptient  is  lost 
to  all  external  impressions,  but  wrapt  and  absorbed 
in  some  object  of  the  imagination."     There  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  hizh  degree  of  mental  excitement. 
The  p:\tient  uttt'rs  the  most  enthusiastic  and  fervid 
expressions  or  the  most  earnest  waniingv.    The  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  frame  is  that  of  intense  contem- 
plative excitement.     The  causes  of  this  state  are  to 
be  traced  commonly  to  strong  religious  impressions. 
(4.)  Wliatevfr  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is 
true  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  those  who  have 
led  the  stamp  of  their  own  duu-acter  on  the  reli- 
gious history  of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable 
to  pass  at  times  into  this  abnormal  state.     The 
union  of  intense  feeling,  strong  volition,  long-con- 
tinued  thought   (the  conditions  of  all   wide  and 
lasting  influence),  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  witli- 
diawal  from  the  lower  Ufe  of  the  support  which  is 
needed  to  mainttin  a  healthy  equilibrium,  appeal's 
to  have  been  more  than  the  **eai'then  vessel"  will 
bear.     The  wottls  whiih  speak  of  **an  ecstasy  of 
adoration  "  are  often  literally  ti*ue.     (5.)  We  are 
now  able  to  take  a  true  estimate  of  the  trances  of 
Bibliral  histoiy.     As  in  other  things,  so  also  here, 
the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher  and  lower, 
to  true  and   faUe  systems.     Vfe  may  not  point  to 
titinces  and  ecstasies  as  proofs  of  a  true  Revelation, 
but  still  less  mny  we  think  of  them  as  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  it.     Thus,  though  we  have  not  the 
woid,  we  have  the  thing   in   the  "deep  sleep,*' 
the  **  horror  of  great  darkness,*'  that  fell  on  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  XV.  12).     Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by 
the  constraining  power  of  a  Spirit  mightier  than  his 
own,  '*  sees  the  vision  of  God,  falling,  but  with 
opened  eyen  "  (Num.  xxiv.  4).    Saul,  in  like  manner, 
when  the  wild  chant  of  the  prophets  stirred  the  old 
depths  of  feeling,  himself  also  *'  prophesied  *'  and 
**  fell  down  **  (most,  if  not  alt,  of  his  kingly  cloth- 
ing being  thrown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment) 
"all  that  day  and  all  that  night"  (1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
Something  there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  men 
say  of  him   thiit  he  was  as  one  that  "  is  mad  and 
maketh  himself  a  prophet**  (Jer.  xxix.  26).     Jn 
Ezekiel  the  phenomena  appear  in  more  wonderful 
and   awful    forms   (Ez.   iii.   15).      (6.)  As   other 
elements  and  foiins  of  the  prophetic  work  were  re- 
vive! in  **  the  Apostles  and  Prophets"  of  the  N.  T., 
su  also  was  this.     Though   different   in  form,  it 
Ix^longs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  Gift 
OP  'roNOUJ':8,  and  is  connected  with  "  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord.'*     In  some  cases,  indeed, 
it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revelations  (Acts 
2.,  xi.,  xxii.  17-21).     Wisely  for  the  most  part  did 
the  Apostle  draw  a  veil   over  these  more  myste- 
rious experiences  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-4). 
TrespaiA-offiBring.    [Sin-offerino.] 
Urial.    Infoi  mat  ion  on  the  subject  of  trials  under 
the  Jewish  law  will   be  found  in  the  articles  on 
Jijdof:8  and   Sanhedrim,    and   also  in    Jksus 
Christ,     a  few  remarks,  however,  may  here  be 
ndiled  on  judicial  pix>ceedings  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
tuie,  especially  such  as   were   conducted    before 
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foreigners.     (1.)  The  tiial  of  our  Lord  befortP^Wt 
was,  in  a  legal  sense,  a  ti  ial  for  the  offenoe  k»v 
majestotis ;  one  which  would  be  punishable  vith 
death  (Luke  xxili.  2,  38  ;  John  xiz.  12, 15).    [i.) 
The  trials  of  the  A  postles,  of  St.  Stephen,  tod  of 
St.  Paul  before   the   high-prietit,    weii;  cooductni 
according  to  Jewish  rules  (Acts  iv.,  v.  27,  vlI.1, 
xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1).     (3.)  The  tiial,  if  it  may  be » 
called,  of  St.  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi,  w»s  btU 
before  the  duumviri,  or,  as  they  are  called  rrpa- 
rriyol,   praetoi-s,  on  the  charge  of  innovatioo  in 
religion — a  crime  punishable  with  banishment  « 
death  (Acts  xvi.   19,  22).      (4.)  The  interruptfd 
trial   of  St.  Paul    before    the    pnxonsul   Gailio, 
was   an  attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to  establitii 
a  charge  of  the  same   kind   (Acts  xriii.  12-17,. 
(5.)  The  trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea  (Actji  xxir^ 
XXV.,  zxvi.)  were  conducted  according  to  Rr^nm 
rules  of  judicature,     (a.)  In   tlie   fii-st  of  iheat, 
before  Felix,  we  observe  the  employment,  by  tiie 
plaintiffs,  of  a  Koman  advocate  to  plead  in  latia. 
(6.)  The  postponement  of  the  trial  afrer  St.  FsniU 
reply,     (c.)  The  free  custody  in  which  the  muxati 
was  kept,  pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Ae!> 
xxiv.  23-26).     The  second  foimai  trial  (Acts  zxv. 
7,  8)  pi-esentstwo  new  features:  (a.)  theap{«Bl,irp- 
pelltitio  or  provocatio,  to  Caeztar,  by  St.  Paul  c>  a 
Roman  citizen.     The  efliect  of  the  appeal  wu  \a 
remove  the  case  at  once  to  the  jurisdictiao  of  titc 
emperor.     (6.)  The  conference  of  the  proctuitw 
with  **  the  council  '*  (Acts  xxr.  12),  the  a««Mors. 
who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  praetor  as  coottiari:. 
But  the  expression  may  denote  the  deputies  fraa 
the  Sanhedrim.     (6.)  We  have,  lastly,  the  meatita 
(Acts  xix.  38)  of  a  judicial  assembly  which  bdd  i^ 
session  at  Ephesus. 

Tribute  (Matt.  xvii.  24,  25).  (1.)  The  dw^ 
Biblical  facts  connected  with  the  poyment  of  tributt 
have  been  already  given  under  Taxes.  A  few 
remain  to  be  added  in  connexion  with  the  vwd 
which  in  the  above  passage  is  thus  rendered,  icac- 
curately  enough,  in  the  A.  V.  The  pnynMnt  ri 
the  half-shekel  ( =  half  stater  =  two  dmchntae)  wss 
though  resting  on  an  ancient  precedent  ( Ex.  lu. 
13),  yet,  in  its  character  as  a  fixed  annual  T%tr,'i 
late  origin.  It  was  pi-oclaixned  according  to  1^ 
binic  rules,  on  the  first  of  Adar,  began  to  be  cd- 
lected  on  the  15th,  and  wa?  due,  at  latest,  en  t^ 
fu-st  of  Nisnn.  It  was  applied  to  defmy  the  gofnl 
expenses  of  tlia  Temple.  After  the  dkstructioo  d 
the  Temple  it  was  sequestivted  by  Vaiipas.i;iQ  lad 
his  successors,  and  tiansfen-ed  to  the  Teinpla  sf  u* 
Capitolioe  Jupiter.  (2.)  The  explanation  thu<  ^^a 
of  the  *" tribute*'  of  Matt.  xvii.  24,  ia  bejixKi  ill 
doubt,  tlie  true  one.  To  suppose  with  Chi  ysostim, 
Augustine,  Maldouatus,  and  others,  thi«t  it  vastirf 
same  as  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Roman  enpei'^r 
(Matt.  xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the  disr;ml 
statements  of  Joseph  us  and  the  Mi&hna,  and  t»sfs 
away  the  whole  significance  of  our  Lord's  wodf. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  *"s& 
signiticanoe  of  those  woids  is  adequately  lu^oi^t 
out  in  the  popular  inteipretatioo  of  them.  As  <x* 
plained  by  moat  com  mutators,  tkey  are  simply  aa 
a.ssertion  by  our  Lord  of  His  divine  Soa<h:p.  s& 
implied  rebuke  of  Peter  for  foi^ettiog  the  tniti 
which  he  had  so  lecently  confessed.  (3.)  A  fclkr 
knowledge  of  the  fiicts  of  the  case  may  help  Q^  to 
escape  out  of  the  tiite  routine  of  ounmeutara'S 
and  to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader  truth  imfiioi 
in  our  Lord's  teaching.     Tlie  Templc-nte,  as  &^^ 
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tnken?    (1.)  The  prevalent  belief  of  the  Church 
has  been,  that  in  the  Penteooetal  gift  the  disciples 
received  a  sapernatnral  knowledge  of  all  soch  lan- 
guages as  they  needed  for  their  work  as  Evangelists. 
Tlie  knowledge  was  permanent.     Widely  diffused  as 
this  belief  hsA  been,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
goes  beyond  the  data  with  which  the  N.  T.  supplies 
us.     Each  instance  of  the  gift  recorded  in  the  Acts 
connects  it,  not  with  tiie  work  of  teaching,  but  with 
that  of  praise  and  adoration ;  not  with  the  normal 
order  of  men's  lives,  but  with  eioeptional  epochs  in 
them.     The  speech  of  St.  Peter  which  follows,  like 
most  other  speeches  addressed  to  a  Jerusalem  audi- 
ence, was  spoken  apparently  in  Aramaic.    When 
St.  Paul,  who  **  spake  with  tongues  more  than 
all,*'  was  at  Lystra,  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
his  using  the  language  of  Lycaonia.    It  is  almost 
implied  that  he  did  not  understand  it  (Acts  ziv. 
1 1).     Not  one  word  in  tho  discussion  of  spiritual 
gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii.-ziv.  implies  that  the  gift  was 
of  this  nature,  or  given  for  this  purpose.    Nor,  it 
may  be  added,  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
providence  of  God  to  the  working  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,   was    such  a    gift   necessanr.    Aramaic, 
Gre^,  Latin,  the  three  languages  of  ue  inscription 
on  the  cross,  were  media  or  intercourse  throughout 
the  empire.    (2.)  Some  interpreters  have  seen  their 
way  to  another  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  chang- 
ing the  chanu:ter  of  the  miracle.    It  lay  not  in  any 
new  power  bestowed  on  the  speakers,  but  in  the  im- 
pression produced  on  the  hearers.    Words  which 
the  Galilean  disciples  uttered  in  their  own  tongue 
were  heard  by  those  who  listened  as  in  their  native 
speech.     Thei-e  are,  it  is  believed,  weight^  reasons 
against  both  the  eai'lier  and  latei'  forms  of  this 
hypothesis.     (1.)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct 
statement  of  Acts  ii.  4,  '*  They  b^an  to  speak  with 
other  tongues."     (2.)    It  at  once  multiplies  the 
miracle,  and  degrades  its  character.     Not  the  120 
disciples,  but  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thou- 
sands, are  in  this  case  the  subjects  of  it.     (3.)  It 
involves  an  element  of  falsehood.    The  miracle,  on 
this  view,  was  wrought  to  make  men  believe  what 
was  not  actually  the  fact.     (4.)  It  is  altogether  in- 
applicable to  the  phenomena  of  1  Cor.  ziv.     (3.) 
(Mtics  of  a  n^ative  school  have,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
narrative  either  altogether  or  in  part—V.  What, 
then,  are  the  fiK^ts  actually  brought  before  us? 
What  inferences  may  be  legitimately  drawn  from 
ihem  ?     (1.)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  dis- 
ciples, in  other  languages  than  their  own  Galilean 
Aramaic,  is  distinctly  asserted.     (2.)  The  words 
spoken  appear  to  have  been  determined,  not  by  the 
will  of  the  speakers,  but  by  the  Spirit  which  **  gave 
them  utterance."     (3.)  The  word  used,  i.wo^4y' 
yurBaXf  has  in  the  LXX.  a  special  association  with 
the  oracular  speech  of  true  or  false  prophets,  and 
appears  to  imply  some  peculiar,  perhaps  musical, 
solemn  intonation  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxv.  1 ;  Ez.  xiii. 
9).     (4.)  The  "  tongues  "  were  used  as  an  instru- 
ment, not  of  teaching  but  of  praise.     (5.)  Those 
who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  some  strong  excitement,  **  full  of  new 
wine."     (6.)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation 
of  a  power  above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or 
mental  life  lead  us  to  a  region  where  our  words 
should  be  *'  waiy  and  few."     It  must  be  remem- 
bered, then,  that  in  all  likelihood  such  words  as 
they  then  uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples 
befbi'e.    The  difTereoce  was,  that,  before,  the  Gali- 
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lean  peasants  had  stood  in  that  crowd,  neither 
heeding,  nor  understanding,  nor  remembering  what 
they  heard,  still  leas  able  to  reproduce  it ;  now  they 
hod  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and  freely. 
The  Divine  work  would  in  this  case  take  the  form 
of  a  supernatural  exaltation  of  the  memory,  not  of 
imparting  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  words  never 
heard  before.  (7.)  The  gifl  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic 
burst  of  praise,  is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a  ful^- 
ment  of  the  prediction  of  Joel  ii.  28.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  to  look  for  that  which  answers  to  the 
Gift  of  Tongues  in  the  other  element  of  prophecy 
which  is  included  in  the  0.  T.  use  of  the  word  ; 
and  this  is  found  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of 
song  (1  Sam.  x.  5-13,  zix.  20-24;  1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 
(8.)  The  other  instances  in  the  Acts  offer  essen- 
tially the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in  ziv. 
15-19,  by  express  statement  in  z.  47,  zi.  15,  17, 
zix.  6,  it  belongs  to  special  critical  epochs.«-yi. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies  fidler 
data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified  and  com- 
pared, arranged,  apparently,  according  to  their 
worth,  placed  under  ri^ulation.  The  fax^A  which 
may  be  gathered  are  briefly  these :— (1.)  The  phe- 
nomma  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were  not  confined  to 
one  Church  or  section  of  a  Church.  (2.)  The  com- 
parison of  gifls,  in  both  the  .lists  given  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30),  places  that  of  tongues, 
and  the  inter^Mretation  m  tongues,  lowest  in  the 
scale.  (3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  "  tongue  " 
is  that  it  is  unintelligible.  The  man  **  speaks  mys- 
teries," prays,  blesses,  gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue 
(1  Cor.  ziv.  15,  16),  but  no  one  undentands  him. 
He  can  hardly  be  said,  indeed,  to  understand  him- 
self. (4.)  The  peculiai'  nature  of  the  gift  leads  the 
Apostle  into  what  appears,  at  firat,  a  contradiction. 
"  Tongues  ara  for  a  sign,"  not  to  believers,  but  to 
those  who  do  not  believe ;  yet  the  effect  on  unbe- 
lievers is  not  that  of  attracting  but  repelling.  They 
involve  of  necessity  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
between  the  understanding  and  the  feelings.  There- 
fore it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe  already,  pro- 
phecy is  the  greater  gift.  (5.)  There  remains  the 
question  whether  these  also  were  "  tongues  "  in  the 
sense  of  being  languages.  The  question  is  not  one 
for  a  dermatic  assertion,  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
is  a  pi-eponderance  of  evidence  leading  us  to  look  on 
the  phenomena  of  Pentecost  as  representative.  It 
must  have  been  from  them  that  the  word  tongue 
derived  its  new  and  special  meaning.  The  com- 
panion of  St  Paul,  and  St  Paul  hinMelf,  were  likely 
to  use  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  The 
♦* divers  kinds  of  tongues"  (1  Cor.  zii.  28),  the 
^* tongues  of  men"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1),  point  to  diffe^ 
ences  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  at  least  easier  to  con- 
ceive of  these  as  differences  of  language  than  as 
belonging  to  utterances  all  equally  wild  and  inar- 
ticulate. If  we  are  to  attach  any  definite  meaning 
to  the  <<  tongues  of  angels "  in  1  Cor.  ziii.  1,  it 
must  be  by  connecting  it  with  the  words  surpassing 
human  uttei-anoe,  which  St.  Paul  heard  as  in  Para- 
dise (2  Cor.  zii.  4),  and  these  again  with  the  great 
Halleluiah  hymns  of  which  we  read  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Rev.  ziz.  1-6).  (6).  Here  also,  as  in  Acts 
ii.,  we  have  to  think  of  some  peculiar  intonation 
as  frequoitly  characterising  the  ezerdse  of  the 
"  tongues."  The  analogies  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  St  Paul's  miud  are  those  of  the  pipe,  the 
harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor.  ziv.  7,  8).  In  the  case 
of  one  *♦  singing  in  the  spirit "  (1  Cor.  ziv.  15),  but 
not  with  the  imderstanding  also,  the  strain  of  eo- 
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who  uses  it  to  describe  th«  loss  of  conscioas  percep- 
tion, it  had  probably  borne  the  connotation  which 
it  has  had,  with  shades  of  naeaning  for  good  or  evil, 
ever  since.     (3.)  We  may  compare  with  these  state- 
ments the  more  precise  definitions  of  modem  me- 
dical science.     There  the  ecstatic  state  appeai-s  as 
one  form  of  catalejisy .     In  catalepsy  pure  and  sim  pie, 
there  is  **  a  sudden  suspension  of  thought,  of  sensi- 
bility, of  voluntary  motion.*'     In  the  ecstatic  form 
of  cat«lep.Hy,  on  the  other  hand,  •*  the  patient  is  lost 
to  nil  external  impressions,  but  wrapt  and  absorbed 
in  some  object  of  the  imagination."     Theie  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  high  degree  of  mental  excitement. 
The  piitient  utt4*r8  the  most  enthusiastic  and  fervid 
expressions  or  tite  most  earnest  warnings.    The  chu- 
racter  of  the  whole  frame  is  that  of  intense  contem- 
plative excitement.     The  causes  of  this  state  are  to 
be  traced  commonly  to  strong  religious  impressions. 
(4.)  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it  \» 
tnie  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  those  who  have 
lefl  the  stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  reli- 
gious hi»tory  of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable 
to  pass  at  times  into  this  abnormal  state.     The 
union  of  intense  feeling,  strong  volition,  long-con- 
tinued  thought   ^^the  conditions  of  all   wide  and 
lasting  influence),  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  with- 
diawal  from  tin*  lower  hfe  of  the  support  which  is 
needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  equilibrium,  appeal's 
to  have  been  more  than  the  ''eai'then  vessel"  will 
bear.     The  woitU  whiih  speak  of  "an  ecstasy  of 
ndoi-ation"  are  often  literally  tioie.     (5.)  We  are 
now  able  to  take  a  true  estimate  of  the  trances  of 
Biblical  histoiy.     As  in  other  things,  so  also  here, 
the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher  and  lower, 
to  true  and   falne  systems.     We  may  not  point  to 
titmces  and  ecstasies  as  proofs  of  a  true  Kevektion, 
but  still  less  may  we  think  of  them  as  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  it.     Thus,  though  we  have  not  the 
word,  we  have  the  thing   in   the  "deep  sleep," 
the  "  hon-or  of  great  darkness,"  that  fell  on  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  XV.  12).     Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by 
the  constraining  power  of  a  Spirit  mightier  than  his 
own,  "  sees  the  vision  of  God,  falling,  but  with 
opened  eyes  "  (Num.  xxiv.  4).    Saul,  in  like  manner, 
when  the  wild  chant  of  the  prophets  stirred  the  old 
depths  of  feeling,  himself  also  "  pi-nphesied  "  and 
**  fell  down  '*  (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  cloth- 
ing being  thrown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment) 
"all  that  day  and  all  that  night"  (1  Sam.  xix.  2i). 
Something  there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  men 
say  of  him  that  he  was  as  one  that  "  is  mad  and 
maketh  himself  a  prophet"  (Jer.  xxix.  26).     In 
Ezekiel  the  phenomena  appear  in  more  wonderful 
and   awful    forms   (Ez.   iii.   16).      (6.)  As  other 
elt-ments  and  forms  of  the  prophetic  work  weie  re- 
vived in  "  the  Apostles  and  Prophets"  of  the  N.  T., 
so  also  was  this.     Though   different   in  fonn,  it 
Ix'iongs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  Gift 
OF  'roNOUh:8,  and  is  connected  with  "  viinions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord."     In  some  cases,  indeed, 
it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revelations  (Acts 
2.,  xi.,  xxii.  17-21).     Wisely  for  the  most  pail  did 
the  Apostle  draw  a  veil   over  these  more  myste- 
rious experiences  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-4). 
TreBpaM-offiuixig.    [Sin-offerino.] 
Itial.    lufbi  maiiun  on  the  subject  of  trials  under 
the  Jewish  law  will   be  found  in  the  articles  on 
JijDoiriB  and   Sanhedrim,    and   also   in    Jesus 
Christ,     a   few  remarks,  however,  may  here  be 
ndiled  on  judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, especially  such  as   were   conducted    before 
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foreigners.     (1.)  The  trial  of  our  Lord  befi>rc?ikt 
was,  in  a  legal  8em«,  a  ti  ial  for  the  ofTenoP  loait 
majestatis ;  one  which  would  be  pnui»habk  vith 
death  (Luke  zxiii.  2,  38  ;  John  xu.  12, 15).   [t]  \ 
The  trials  of  the  A  postles,  of  St.  Stephen,  tod  of 
St.  Paul  before  the   high-priest,   wei'e  conducted 
according  to  Jewish  njles  (Acts  iv,,  v.  27,  vLl,i, 
xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1).     (3.)  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  so 
o\lled,  of  St.  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi,  wn»  hrkl 
before  the  duumviri,  or,  as  they  aie  called  (rrps- 
rriyolj   praetora,  on  the  charge  of  innovatioo  ic 
religion — a  crime  punishable  with  banishment  or 
death  (Acts  xvi.  19,  22).      (4.)  The  int«mipt«d 
trial   of  St.  Paul    before    the    pro-consul   Gsllie, 
was   an  attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to  establitf 
a  charge  of  the  same   kiud   (Acts  xriii.   12-I7,. 
(5.)  The  trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea  (.\cts  ixir^ 
XXV.,  xxvi.)  were  conducted  accoitling  to  Ki*iiaa 
rules  of  judicature,     (a.)  In   tlie   firat  of  tlKse, 
before  Felix,  we  observe  the  employment,  bj  \M 
plaintiffs,  of  a  Koman  advocate  to  plead  in  latia. 
(6.)  The  postponement  of  the  trial  af^er  St  Pscf* 
reply,     (c.)  The  free  custody  in  which  the  aocuani 
was  kept,  pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acfs 
xxiv.  23-26).     The  second  foitnai  trial  (Acts  zxv. 
7,  8)  pi'esentstwo  new  features:  (a.)  thenp{«al,vi/'- 
peUtttio  or  provocatiOt  to  Caextar,  by  St.  Paul  is  a 
Roman  citizen.     The  eflect  of  the  appad  wu  i» 
remove  the  case  at  once  to  th«  jurisdictioii  of  tfat 
emperor.     (6.)  The  conference   of  the  pitKuntttr 
with  "  the  council  "  (Acts  xxv.  12),  the  asNsivn. 
who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  praetor  as  coosiiiaiT. 
But  the  expression  may  denote  the  dep<itinfraB 
the  Sanhedrim.     (6.)  We  have,  lastly,  the  m«)tiia 
(Acts  xix.  38)  of  a  judicial  asaembly  which  bdd  ivi 
session  at  Ephesus. 

Tribute  (Matt.  xvii.  24,  25).  (1.)  The  d«f 
Biblical  facts  connected  with  the  payment  of  tribdtt 
have  been  already  given  under  Taxes.  A  fev 
remain  to  be  added  in  connexion  with  the  vord 
which  in  the  al)ove  passage  is  thus  i-end«Td,  itao 
curately  enough,  in  the  A.  V.  The  pnymeot  rf 
the  half-shekel  ( =  half  stater  =  two  drachmae)  «s, 
though  resting  on  an  ancient  precedent  ( Ex.  ui. 
13),  yet,  in  its  character  as  a  fixed  annual  rate,  d 
late  origin.  It  was  proclaimed  according  to  \iaib- 
binic  rules,  on  the  firat  of  Adar,  began  to  be  csl- 
lected  on  the  15th,  and  was  due,  at  lateit,  tttli* 
fii-st  of  Nisan.  It  was  applied  to  defray  the  cen^ 
expenses  of  the  Temple.  AAer  the  (k«tructii?Q  «' 
the  Temple  it  was  sequestivted  by  Vespasijra  s^ 
his  sucoeuoia,  and  transferred  to  the  Teoiplaof  tj» 
Capitolioe  Jupiter.  (2.)  Tbeea|>huiationthiv<zit«a 
of  the  ''tribute*'  of  Matt.  xvii.  24,  is  beytsad  a2 
doubt,  the  true  one.  To  suppose  with  ChiTsosti-m, 
Augustine,  Maldouatua,  and  othens  that  it  W3»  \ht 
same  as  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Roman  empefor 
(Matt.  xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the  datisct 
statements  of  Joseph  us  and  the  Mishoa,  and  m;^ 
away  the  whole  significance  of  our  Lord's  wonk 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  t'ii 
signifioanoe  of  those  woids  is  adequately  broi^t 
out  in  the  popular  inteipretation  of  them.  As  ex- 
plained by  moat  oommeotatora,  tkay  are  simply  la 
assertion  by  our  Lord  of  His  divine  Son>hip.  aa 
implied  rebuke  of  Peter  for  fbigetting  the  tivtii 
which  he  had  so  iiecently  confessed.  (3.)  A  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case  may  help  =£  t* 
escape  out  of  the  tiite  routine  of  comnwutaro'S 
and  to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader  truth  tmf->f^ 
in  our  Lord'a  teaching.     Tlie  Templc'^afit,  as  tbttre 
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TapkBlb,  ntid  ona  To'plut. 

Ki>i  or  »ulb-eut  of  Jen     ' 


1.  for  Jen 


»«.  3).  Im»  ID  "Ihe  Valley  of  the  Spn  of 
HinDOin  "  (vti.  31),  wh(ch  ii  ■•  bv  the  *ntr»  nf  the 
cut  tntt "  (lit.  2).  Thu>  il  w»  not  ulmtical  wiCh 
Hinnnm.  It  Menu  alu  to  Uvi  bem  part  of  the 
kite's  girdeiu,  uid  wmtcred  bj  Silum.  prhafs  a 
little  to  tlw  udth  of  the  prewnt  Sirket  el-Ramra. 
The  name  Tophet  ocenrs  only  in  the  Old  Te«tament 
(2  K.  niii  10;  Is.  in.  33;  Jit.  >i>.  -il,  32. 
lii.  S,  11,  12, 13,  14).  The  New  does  not  refer 
to  It,  nor  the  Aporrjphn.     Jerome  i>  the  liT^t  n)io 

iianw  hDil  dinprearal.  Hmnom  by  old  wjiti'  ■ 
WJatern  nod  o^teni,  ii  nlwoyt  pUowl  tat!  nf  Ih" 
city,  and  eorrajand*  to  what  we  tall  the  "  Miiilli 
e  TyropMOB."      Tophet 


ilated.     Jen 


talitado;  othen 
1  place  of  bwning  or  I 


othei 

iiigee^teil  by  Ibe  omurrence  of  the  word  in  l«-n  i  in 

nnd  in  the  ntjier  Ih^  (I>.  ax.  32,  ?.S).  I'h 
Hehreir  wiwdi  »«  iwu-ly  identieol ;  and  Tophc 
WM  prolnbty  the  tiog"i  "  musii-groTe  "  or  jtinii'ii 
dmotiDg  originally  nothing  evil  or  hali<rii1.  Cit 
tainty  there  ii  no  pmof  that  it  took  Iti  name  fimi 
the  dninu  beaten  tn  drown  the  Brie*  of  the  hurniTii 
virtimi  that  pained  through  the  fii-e  to  M'jI^cIi 
AfterwBid^  It  wm  defiled  by  idoLi,  and  plhilnl  b 
theaerificeiDrBiiaUnd  IhefinsofMnlech.    Tb^fj 

or  i<it  of  hell.  The  ploiu  kinp  defiled  it,  bik 
threv  down  it*  atttirs  onil  hinh  pl[u^e».  pouring  iui 
it  all  Ihp  filth  of  the  oily,  tiJI  it  bcoune  the  "ab 


'  of  Jen 


.n  the  I 
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no.    Toi,   Ung  tf  BuDtlh    (I   Chr.  ivili, 

lioh  went    B,  10). 

Toinr.  Watcb~t««fn  or  tbrttfieit  porta  In 
frontier  oreipneitflttutioiMarenientiaaed'inScrlp- 
tnrt,  B  tlie  tower  of  Edar,  Ac.  (Gen.  tar.  21 ; 
Hio.  iT.  8;  Ii.  ni.  5,  8,  11,  fa.),  the  tower  of 
Lehanan(2&m.  Tiii.  6).  Remaini  of  inch  fortlfie- 
atioDi  may  itill  he  leen,  which  pit^bly  have  aue- 
ceeded  to  more  ancient  itmctarea  bnilt  in  the  aame 
placs  for  like  parpoMi.  Beiidet  thew  military 
■tnictar««,  wt  nad  in  Scriptun  of  toweri  built  in 
Titieyirds  u  an  alnioat  neceaary  appendage  to 
tlwin(l>.  T.  2;  Matt.  iii.  33  ;  Mark  lii.  1).  Such 
towen  ar«  itill  in  aw  In  Paleatlne  in  rineyardi, 
espeeiaUy  near  Hebron,  and  are  naed  u  lodgea  for 
the  keepm  of  the  Tineyard*. 

Tnrn-dtTk.  The  title  (Kribed  in  our  Tertioo 
to  the  magiatrale  at  Ephups  who  appeased  the  mob 
in  the  theatie  at  the  time  of  the  turnnlt  cidted  by 
Demetrioi  and  his  fellow-cranimen  ( Aota  lii.  35). 
The  oi-igioal  lerrice  of  this  claaa  of  men,  was  to 
record  the  lawi  and  decreet  of  the  itntc.  and  to  read 
them  in  pubilc.  ■'  On  the  mbjugatioa  of  Ana  by 
the  Romaoa."  bt<  BanRittark,  "  ypatiitaTtit  were 
appointed  there  in  the  charadar  of  goceraon  of 
[tingle  cities  and  diitrlctt,  who  eren  placed  Ihrir 
'  natan  on  the  coiu  of  iheircitlei,  cauted  the  year  to 
be  named  from  Iheia,  and  lometimet  were  allowed 
'  to  atsnme  the  dignity,  or  at  tcait  the  natnc,  of  'A^- 

Tradionltl*.   Thiiploceit  m«iitianed.ouly  once 

|in  the  Bible  (Ukeiii.  1).      T^-achonita  it,  In  alh 

probabili^  the  Greek  eqaiTalmt  for  the  Aramaic 

Argob.    From  Jotephua  we  gather  that  it  lay  Huth 

'  eut  of  Gaulimitii,  and  that  It 

iiitandBntanaea.  KromPtolemy 

bordered  on  Batanaefi,  near  the 

if  Judg.  ii.   town  of  SaccaeL     In  the  Jemtalem  Gitnaiu  it  i> 

made  to  eitend  aa  far  aouth  at  Baitra.     From  theie 

data  we  have  no  dKBcnlty  in  fiiii^  the  position  of 

Trachooitii.     It  included  the  whole  of  tlie  modem 

prorince  tailed  el-L^Sh,  with  a  «ectlon  of  the  plain 

southward,  and  also  a  part  of  the  wectem  declirities 

^Jebel  Hauiki.     This  may  eipluo  Strabo's  two 

The  Lejah  is  bounded  on  the  enit  by 
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en  whose  slopes  are  the  ruins  of  Saccnen  and  Kenath ; 
on  the  south  by  Auranltit  (now  Haur&n),  in  which 
are  the  eitcnsive  ruins  of  Boatia  \  on  the  west  by 
Ganlaniiii  (now  Jaulbi) ;  and  on  the  north  by 
Itniaea  (now  JedQr)  and  Damaicnt. 

Tmee.  (l.)  In  the  only  piutage  (Num.  nir. 
4,  le)  in  which  this  word  occurs  in  the  English  of 
IheO  T  there  II,  sitheitnlicsshow.nocorreapond- 
lng  woid  in  Hebrew  Id  the  N.  T.  we  meet  wta  the 
woni  three  timet  (Acts  i.  10,  li.  5,  nil.  IT),  the 
Vulgate  giving  "eicespui"  in  the  two  foimer, 
"  stupor  mentis"  m  the  latt«r.  The  meaning  of 
the  <i  reek  nnd  tatin  wordt  is  obvious  enough.  The 
has  passed 


,life.beyon 


the 


liter  world,  which  we  spenk  of  ii  a  tranc 

istoiy  of  the  English  woid  pn*enti  on  int 

"t\.     (2.)  Used  as  the  word  it  by  Lnk 

■ian,"  snd.  In  this  tpecial  Mme,  by  hi 
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who  uses  it  to  describe  the  loss  of  conscioas  percep- 
tion, it  had  probably  borne  the  connotation  which 
it  has  had,  with  shades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil, 
ever  since.     (3.)  We  may  oomp<it«  with  these  state- 
ments the  moi-e  precise  definitions  of  modem  me- 
dical science.     There  the  ecstatic  state  appears  as 
one  form  of  catalejisy.     In  catalepsy  pure  and  sim  pie, 
there  is  *'  a  sudden  suspension  of  thought,  of  »ensi- 
bility,  of  voluntary  motion.*'     In  the  ecstatic  form 
of  catalepsy,  on  the  other  hand,  **  the  patient  is  lost 
to  all  external  impressions,  but  wrapt  and  absorbed 
in  some  object  of  the  imagination."     Theie  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  hizh  degree  of  mental  excitement. 
The  piitient  uttt'rs  the  most  enthusiastic  and  fervid 
expressions  or  the  most  earnest  warnings.    The  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  frame  is  that  of  intense  contem- 
plative excitement.     The  causes  of  this  state  are  to 
be  traced  commonly  to  strong  religious  impressions. 
(4.)  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is 
true  of  many,  if  not  of -most,  of  those  who  have 
lefl  the  stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  reli- 
gious hi.story  of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable 
to  pass  at  times  into  this  abnormal  state.     The 
union  of  intense  feeling,  strong  volition,  long-con- 
tinued  thought   ^^the  conditions  of  all   wide   and 
lasting  inHuen(>e),  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  with- 
diawal  from  tlie  lower  life  of  the  support  which  is 
needed  to  maintiin  a  healthy  equilibrium,  appears 
to  have  been  more  than  the  **eai'then  vessel"  will 
bear.     The  woitU  whiih  speak  of  "an  ecstasy  of 
adoration  '*  are  often  literally  true.     (5.)  We  are 
now  able  to  take  a  true  estimate  of  the  trances  of 
Biblical  histoiy.     As  in  other  things,  so  also  here, 
the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher  and  lower, 
to  true  and   false  systems.     We  may  not  point  to 
tmnces  and  ecs>tasies  as  pi-oofs  of  a  true  Revelation, 
but  still  leiis  mny  we  think  of  them  as  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  it.     Thus,  though  we  have  not  the 
word,  we  have  the  thing   in   the  "deep  sleep,'* 
the  *•  hoiTor  of  great  darkness,"  that  fell  on  Abi^a- 
ham  (Gen.  xv.  12).     Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by 
the  constraining  (xtwer  of  a  Spirit  mightier  than  his 
own,  "  sees  the  vision  of  God,  falling,  but  with 
opened  eyes  '*  (Num.  xxiv.  4).    Saul,  in  like  manner, 
when  the  wild  chant  of  the  prophets  stirred  the  old 
depths  of  feeling,  himself  also  **  prophesieii "  and 
**  fell  down  **  (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  cloth- 
ing beuig  thiown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment) 
"all  that  day  and  all  that  night"  (1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
Something  there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  mfU 
say  of  him  that  he  wax  as  one  that  "  is  mad  and 
maketh  himself  a  prophet"  (Jer.  xxix.  26),     Jn 
Ezekiel  the  phenomena  appear  in  more  wonderful 
and   awful    forms   (Elz.   iii.   15).      (6.)  As  other 
elements  and  foi-ms  of  the  prophetic  work  were  re- 
vived in  *•  the  Apostles  and  Prophets"  of  the  N.T., 
su  also  was  this.     Though   diderent   in  form,  it 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  Gift 
OF  ToNOUJ-is,  and  is  connected  with  *'  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord."     In  some  cases,  indeed, 
it  i.s  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revelations  (Acts 
2.,  xi.,  xxii.  17-21).     Wisely  for  the  most  part  did 
the   Apostle  draw  a  veil   over  these  more  myste- 
rious «'xpi»rienc«»s  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-4). 
TrespaM-offiBring.    [Sin-offkrino.] 
Itial.    Iiifbimation  on  the  subject  of  trials  under 
the  Jewish  law  will   be  found  in  the  articles  on 
Ji;Dot:8  and   Sanhedrim,    and   also   in    Jesus 
Christ,     a  few  remarks,  however,  may  here  be 
added  on  judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. es|;ecial)y  such  as   were   conducted    before 
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foreigners.     (1 .)  The  tiial  of  oar  Lord  befen  P^lMt 
was,  in  a  legal  sense,  a  tiial  for  the  offoxe  ioA-u 
majestatis ;  one  which  would  be  pnni&habk  vith 
death  (Luke  xxili.  2,  38  ;  John  xiz.  12, 15).    (2.)', 
The  trials  of  the  A  postles,  of  St.  Ste{dien,  nd  of 
St.  Paul  before  the   high-piiest,   wa«  cooducttd 
according  to  Jewish  rules  (Acts  iv.,  v.  27,  vL  I'i, 
xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1).     (3.)  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  so 
oil  led,  of  St.  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philipfn,  w»5  beli 
before  the  duumviri,  or,  as  they  aie  cilled  rrpa- 
rriyol,   praetora,  on   the  charge  of  inoovatioa  iu 
religion — a  crime  punishable  with  banishment  « 
death  (Acts  xvi.   19,  22).      (4.)  The  intemiptBl 
trial   of  St.  Paul    before    the    pro-consul   Gallic, 
was   an  attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to  estabii^ 
a  charge  of  the  same   kiiHl   (Acts  xriii.  12-17.. 
(5.)  The  trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea  (Acts  ixirM 
XXV.,  xxvi.)  were  conducted  according  to  R«Bm 
rules  of  judicature,     (a.)  In   tlie   (ii^t  of  tboe, 
before  Felix,  we  observe  the  employment,  by  tse 
plaintiffs,  of  a  Koman  advocate  to  plead  in  latia. 
(6.)  The  postponement  of  the  trial  after  St.  FtirU 
reply,     (c.)  The  free  custody  in  which  the  aoci»d 
was  kept,  pending  the  decision  of  th«  judge  (Ads 
xxiv.  23-26).     The  second  formal  trial  (Acts  zxv. 
7,  8)  pi'esentstwo  new  features:  (a.)  theap|«U,af- 
pelUitio  or  provocation  to  Caeztar,  by  St.  Paul  e  a 
Koman  citizen.     The  eflect  of  the  aj^fwal  was  to 
remove  the  case  at  once  to  the  jurisdictioo  of  tb« 
emperor.     (6.)  The  conference  of  the  procurator 
with  "  the  council  "  (Acts  xxr.  12^,  the  asM^on. 
who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  praetor  as  cooulian:. 
But  the  expi'esaion  may  denote  the  deputi^firoo 
the  Sanhedrim.     (6.)  We  have,  lastly,  the  nKoti<« 
(Acts  xix.  38)  of  a  judicial  asaembly  which  beU  iu 
session  at  Kphesus. 

Tribute  (Matt.  xvii.  24,  25).  (1.)  The  chief 
Bibliail  facts  connected  with  the  payment  of  tribal 
have  been  already  given  under  Taxes.  A  kv 
remain  to  be  added  in  connexion  with  the  ««d 
which  in  the  above  passage  is  thus  i^ndei«d,  icsc- 
curately  enough,  in  the  A.  V.  The  pnyoMCt  fi 
the  half-shekel  ( =  half  stater  =  two  drachmae)  «ss 
though  resting  on  an  ancient  precedent  (Ex.  m. 
13),  yet,  in  its  character  as  a  fixed  annual  rsto,  d 
late  origin.  It  was  proclaimed  according  to  Kib> 
binic  rules,  on  the  fii^t  of  Adar,  began  to  be  od- 
lected  on  the  15th,  and  was  due,  at  Utest,  ea  (^ 
first  of  Nisan.  it  was  applied  to  detiny  the  en^nl 
expenses  of  the  Temple.  AAer  the  destruction  c^ 
the  Temple  it  was  sequestjuted  by  Va^josian  asd 
his  stiticessors,  and  transferred  to  the  Templa  of  tM 
CapitoUne  Jupiter.  (2.)  Thcex{>lanationthu<£ira 
of  the  "^ tribute*'  of  Matt  xvii.  24,  is  berc&d  til 
doubt,  the  ti-ue  one.  To  suppose  with  Chi-ysostiti, 
Augustine,  Maldouatus,  and  othei-s,  that  it  was  tk 
same  as  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Koman  emperrr 
(Matt.  xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the  di^ii^l 
statements  of  Joseph  us  and  the  Mishoa,  and  tskf* 
away  the  whole  significance  of  our  Lord's  wordv 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  k^ 
signitioanoe  of  those  words  is  adequately  broi^t 
out  in  the  popular  inteipretation  of  them.  As  n- 
plained  by  moat  commeutatora,  tkey  are  simply  as 
assetlion  by  our  Lord  of  His  divine  SoD.'«bip>  sa 
implied  rebuke  of  Peter  for  foisting  the  tuw 
which  he  had  so  recently  confessed.  (3.)  A  fulltf 
knowledge  of  the  facta  of  the  case  may  help  t»  ^^ 
escape  out  of  the  trite  routine  of  ooinmetirsro.>> 
and  to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader  truth  imf«^ 
in  our  Lord'a  teaching.     The  Temple-xvtib  ^^  ^^" 
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>^at«I,  wag  of  compamtirely  Iftte  origin.     The 
^oeitioii  whether  the  oont  of  Uie  morning  and  even- 
^K  ncrifioe  ooght  to  be  defrayed  by  such  a  fixed 
compulsory  ptyment,  or  left  to  the  free-will  offer- 
ini^  of  the  people,   had  been  a  contested  point 
lietween  the  Phaii«ces  and  Sadducees,  and  the  fdrmer 
had  carried  the  day  after  a  long  struggle  and  debate, 
Itttiug  from  the  1st  to  the  8th  day  of  Nisan.     We 
hire  to  remember  this  when  we  come  to  the  nar- 
rstire  <^  St.  Matthew.     In  a  hundied  different 
ways,  the  teaching  of  oar  Lord  had  been  in  direct 
Sfltago&iim  to  that  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Sanhedrim, 
by  making  the  Templt>-ofrering  a  fixed  annual  tax, 
collecting  it  as  men  collected  tribute  to  Caesar, 
were  lowering,  not  raising  the  religious  condition 
and  diai-acter  of  the  people.     They  were  placing 
erery  Israelite  on  the  footing  of  a  *'  stranger,**  not 
on  that  of  a  *'  son."     In  pioportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  any  man  oonld  claim  the  title  of  a  Son  of 
God,  in  that  propoition  was  he  *'  free'*  fiom  this 
forced  exaction.     (4.)  The  interpretation  which  has 
DOW  been  giren  leads  ua  to  see,  in  these  words,  a 
precept  as  wide  and  fiu^reacJiing  at  the  yet  more  me- 
momble  one,  **  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be 
Gaeiar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  be  God*s." 
Ttflratt-monty.    [Taxes;  Tribute.] 
THp'olil.     The  Greek  name  of  a  city  of  great 
eommercial  importance,  which  served  at  one  time 
»«  a  point  of  federal  union  for  Aradu-s  Sidon,  and 
Tyre.     What  its  Phoenician  name  was  is  unknown  ; 
but  it  ttvmn  not  impossible  that  it  was  Kadytis. 
and  that  this  was  really  the  place  captured  bv  Neco 
of  which  Herodotus   speaks.     It  was  at  Tripolis 
that,  in  the  year  351  B.C.,  the  plan  wns  concocted 
lor  the  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Phoenician  cities 
and  the  Pemian  dependencies  in  Cyprus  aminst  the 
Pendan  king  Ochus.     The  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,   like  that  of  Sidon  by  Ochus,  would 
natarally  tend  rather  to  inci'ease  than  diminish  the 
impoiiaiioe  of  Tripolis  as  a  commercial  port.  When 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  succeeded  in 
wresting  Syria  from  the  young  sou  of  Antiochus 
(B.C.  161),  he  Innded  thei-e  and  made  the  place  the 
bane  of  his  operations.     It  is  this  circumt»tanre  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  only  passage  in  which 
Tripolis  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Mace.  xiT.  1 ). 
The  prosperity  of  the  city,  so  far  as  appears,  con- 
tin  aed  down  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  of  the 
Christian  era.     The  possession  of  a  good  harbour  in 
ao  important  a  point  for  land-traffic,  doubtless  com- 
bined with  the  richness  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains  in  determining  the  original  choice  of  the  site, 
which  seems  to  have  be^n  a  factory  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  ettablished  by  the  throe  great  Phoe- 
nician cities.     Kach  of  the»e  held  a  poition  of  Tri- 
poiia  surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall,  like  the  Western 
nations  at  the  Chiner^e  poits.     The  ancient  1'ripoliM 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  El  Mansour  in 
the  year  128f)  A.d.  ;  and  the  modem  TaraUutis  is 
situated  a  couple  of  mile^  distant  to  the  ca»t,  and  is 
no  longer  a  port.     El-Myna^  which  is  perhaps  on 
the  site  of  tiie  ancient  Tripolis,  is  a  small  hshing 
▼illase. 

Tro'aa.  The  city  from  which  St.  Paul  first 
sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  intimation,  to 
carry  the  Gospel  frum  Asia  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi. 
8,  11).  It  is  mentioned  oii  other  occasions  (Acts 
XX.  5,  6;  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13;  2  Tim.  iv.  13)  and 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  student  of  the 
Mew  T(«tament.  The  full  name  of  the  city  was 
Alexuidreia  Troas  (Liv.  xxxv.  42),  and  sometimes 
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it  was  called  simply  Alexandreia,  as  by  Pliny  and 
Strabo,  sometimes  simiJy  Troas.  The  former  part 
of  the  name  indicates  Uie  period  at  which  it  was 
founded.  It  was  first  built  by  Antigonus,  under 
the  name  of  Antigoneia  Troas,  and  peopled  with 
the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring  cities.  After- 
waids  it  was  embellished  by  Lysimachus,  and  named 
Alexandreia  Troas.  Its  situation  was  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  opposite  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Tenedoa.  Under  the  I^m-ms  it  was  one  of  the 
most  impoi-tant  towns  of  the  pi-ovinoe  of  Asia.  In 
the  time  of  St.  Paul,  Alexandreia  Truas  was  a  co* 
Ionia  with  the  Jyts  Italicum.  The  modmi  name  ii 
Eaki-StambotU,  The  ruins  at  Iitki'Stamboul  are 
considerable.  The  walls,  which  may  represent  the 
extent  of  the  city  in  the  Apostle's  time,  enclose  a 
rectangular  space,  extending  above  a  mile  fram  east 
to  west,  and  nearly  a  mile  from  north  to  south. 
That  which  poiisesBes  most  interest  £>r  us  is  the 
harbour,  which  is  still  distinctly  tiaceable  in  a  basin 
about  400  feet  long  and  200  broad. 

Trogylliiim  [see  Samos].  Samoa  is  exactly 
opposite  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  ridge  of  Myoale, 
which  is  called  Tpvy^Wtoy  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xx. 
15)  and  by  Ptolemy  (r.  2).  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  extreme  point 
there  is  an  anchorage,  which  U  still  called  St,  P<nW$ 
Port. 

Tro<^,  Band.  Tbese  words  are  employed  to  re- 
present the  Hebrew  word  gid^td,  which  has  invs- 
riably  the  force  of  an  irregular  force,  gathered  witl« 
the  object  of  marauding  and  plunder. 

Troph'imof.  One  &  the  com  |  lanions  of  St.  Paul . 
From  Acts  xx.  4  we  learn  that  Tycliicus,  lik* 
Trophimus,  was  a  native  of  AgiA,  and  that  the  two 
were  among  those  companions  who  travelled  with 
the  Apostle  in  the  couiiie  of  the  third  missionary 
journey,  and  during  part  of  the  route  which  he 
took  in  returning  from  Macedonia  towards  Syria. 
Both  he  and  Tychicus  accompanie<i  St.  Paul  fiom 
Macedonia  as  far  as  Asia,  but  Tychicus  seems 
to  have  remained  there,  while  Trophimus  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Apostle  to  Jerusalem.  Thei«  he 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  tumult  in  whidi 
St.  Paul  was  apprehended  (Actsxxi.  27-29).  Fi-om 
this  passage  we  leara  two  new  facts,  viz.  that 
Trophimus  was  a  Gentile,  and  that  he  was  a  native 
.of  Ephesus.  a  consideiabie  interval  now  elapses, 
during  which  we  have  no  trace  -of  either  Tychicus 
or  Trophimus;  btit  in  the  last  letter  written  by  St. 
Paul,  shortly  before  his  maiiyidom,  from  Rome, 
he  mentions  them  both  (2  Tim.  iv.  12,  20).  Fiaom 
the  last  of  the  phrases  we  gather  simply  that  the 
Apo^tJe  had  no  loug  time  l>cfot«  been  in  the  Levant, 
that  Trophimus  had  been  with  him,  and  that  he 
had  been  left  in  infirm  hesilth  at  Miletus.  Troj^mus 
WHS  probably  one  of  the  two  brethken  who,  with 
TiTUS,  conveve«i  tiie  2nd  Epi»tle  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  viii.  16-24). 

T^nimpet    [Corvet.] 

Tmmpetf,  FeaAt  of « Num.  xxix.  1  ;  I.ev.  xxiii. 
24),  the  least  of  the  n«>w  moon,  which  fell  on  the 
first  of  Tixri.  It  diHered  fiom  the  ordinary  festivals 
of  the  new  moon  in  several  importnnt  (tarticulars. 
It  was  one  of  the  seven  days  of  Holy  Convocation. 
Instead  of  the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the 
Temple  at  the  time  ot  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices, 
it  was  **  a  diiy  of  blowins;  ot  tiumiiets.*'  In  addi- 
tion to  the  daily  sacnHces  and  the  eleven  victims 
offered  on  the  first  of  evrry  month,  there  were 
ofl'ered  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
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the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat  offerings, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  ixix.  1-6).  The 
regular  monthly  offering  was  thus  repeated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  young  bullock.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Ps.  Ixxxi.,  one  of  the  songs  of  Asaph, 
was  composed  expressly  for  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. 
The  Psalm  is  used  in  the  service  for  the  day  by  the 
modem  Jews,  Various  meanings  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  Maimonides  considered 
that  its  purpose  was  to  awaken  the  people  from 
their  spiritual  slumber  to  prepare  for  the  solemn 
humiliation  of  the  Day  ef  Atonement,  which  fol- 
lowed it  within  ten  days  (comp.  Joel  ii.  15).  Some 
have  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the 
seventh  or  Sabbatical  month  of  the  year.  Philo 
and  some  early  Christian  writers  regarded  it  as  a 
memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  But 
ther«  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  common  opinion  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, that  it  was  the  festival  of  the  New  Year's 
D-Aj  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  of  Tizri,  the  month 
which  commenced  the  Sabbatical  year  and  th«  year 
of  Jubilee. 

Tryphe'na  and  Trypho'ta.  Two  Chnstian  wo- 
men at  Itome,  enumerated  in  the  conclusion  of  St. 
Paul's  letter  (Rom.  xvi.  12V  They  may  have 
been  sisters,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were 
fellow-deaconesses.  We  know  nothing  more  of  these 
two  sister-workei-s  of  the  Apostolic  time.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  columbaria  of  **  Caesar's 
household "  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  near  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano^  contain  the  name  Tryphena. 

Try'phoii.  A  usurper  of  Uie  Syrian  throne. 
His  proper  name  was  Diodotus,  and  the  sui-name 
Tryphon  was  given  to  him,  or,  according  to  Appian, 
adopted  by  him,  afW  his  accession  to  power.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cariana.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
Balas  he  was  attached  to  the  court ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  set  on  foot  to  transfer  the  crowu 
of  Syria  to  Ptol.  Philometor  (I  Mace.  xi.  13). 
Afler  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  unpopularity  of  Demetrius  II.  to  put 
forward  the  claims  of  Antiochus  VI.,  the  young  son 
of  Alexander  (1  Mace.  xi.  39;  B.C.  145).  Afler  a 
time  he  obtained  the  support  of  Jnnathiui,  and  the 
young  king  was  crowned  (B.C.  144).  Tryphon, 
however,  soon  revealed  hU  real  designs  on  the  king- 
dom, and,  feai-ing  the  opposition  of  Jonathan,  he 
gained  possession  of  his  person  by  titachery  (1  Mace, 
xii.  39''5Q),  and  af\er  a  short  time  put  him  to 
death  (I  Maoc.  xiii.  23).  As  the  way  seemed  now 
clear,  he  murdered  Antiochus  and  seized  the  su- 
preme power  (1  Mace.  xiii.  31,  32),  Demetrius 
was  preparing  an  expedition  against  him  (B.C.  141), 
when  he  was  taken  pri.*^ner  (1  Mac*c.  xiv.  1-3), 
and  Tiyphon  i-etained  the  thjt)ne  till  Antiochus  VII., 
the  brother  of  Demetrius,  drove  him  to  Dora,  from 
which  he  escaped  to  Orthosia  (I  Mace.  xv.  10-14, 
37-39;  B.C.  139).  Not  long  afterwanls,  being 
hard  pressed  by  Antiochus,  he  committed  suicide, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  was  put  to  death 
by  Antiochus.  Josephus  adds  that  he  was  killed 
at  Apamea,  the  place  which  he  made  liis  head- 
quarters. 

Trypho'sa.  [Tryphkna  and  TRTPfiosA.] 
Tn'baL  In  the  ancient  ethnological  tables  of 
Genesis  and  1  Clir.,  Tubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan 
and  Meshech  amon<r  the  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x. 
2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  5).  The  three  are  again  associated  in 
the  enJiHMtfatioa  of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre 
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(Elz.  xxvii.  13).     Tubal  and  Javan  (Is.  hvi.  \9\ 
Metihech  and  Tubal  (Ez.  xxxiL  26,  xxxviii.  2,  >, 
xxxix.  1),  are  nations  of  the  north  (Ex.  xxxvui.  \h, 
xxxix.  2),     Josephus  identifies  the  desceodantt  of 
Tubal  with  the  Iberians,  that  is— not,  as  Jenre 
would  understand  it,  Spaniards,  bat — ^the  inhalnU 
ants  of  a  tract  of  country,  between  the  Caspwo  ini 
Euxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the  ibo- 
dem  Georgia.     Thie  approximates  to  the  viev  d 
Bochart,  who  makes  the  Moschi  and  Tibami  re* 
present  Meshech  and  Tubal.    The  Moschi  and  Ti\a> 
reni,  moreover,  are  constantly  associated,  nndcr  tiit 
names  of  Mutkcti  and  Tftplai,  in  the  Assyrias  ii- 
scriptions.     In  the  time  of  Sargon,  aooordiDg  to 
the  inscriptions,  Ambns,  the  son  of  Khuliya,  n 
hereditary  chief  of  Tubal  (the  southern  slopeiftf 
Taurus).     In  former  times  the  Tibareni  were  pi^ 
bably  more  important,  and  the  Mo:ft:hi  and  Tifaaroi, 
Meshech  and  Tubal,  may  have  been  nam<*s  by  vbkb 
powerful  hordes  of  Scythians  were  known  to  tbc 
Hebrews.     But  in  hi^toiy  we  only  hear  of  than  a 
pushed  to  the  furthest  limits  of  their  am'ient  s«ttl«* 
ments,  and  occupying  merely  a  strip  of  coast  itief; 
the  Euxine.     The  exact  limits  of  the  territonr  *d 
the  Tibareni  are  extremely  difficult  to  detennicf. 
Professor  Rawlinson  conjectures  that  the  TtbnrfSi 
occupied  the  coast  between  Cape    Yasoun  (Jaso- 
nium)  and  the  River  Melanthius  {^Meltt  Innak], 
but  if  we  follow  Xenophoa,  we  must  pbce  Boo  a 
thdr  western  boundary,  one  day's  march  finpo  Co* 
tyora,  and  their  eastern  limit  must  be  sought  spbx 
10  miles  east  of  the  MeM  Irmak,  perhaps  oM  ^ir 
from  the  modern  Aptar^  which  is  3^  boon  frcfai 
that  river.     In  the  time  of  Xenophoa  the  Tiba?^ 
were  an  indeperident  tribe.     Long  before  this  tiwf 
were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty  chiert,  vhii^ 
was  a  principal  element  of  their  weakness,  and  m- 
dered  their  subjugation  by  Assyria  more  easy.  T>« 
Arabic  Version  of  Gen.  x.  2  gives  Choi^san  ati 
China  for  Meshech  and  Tubal;  in  Eusrbios  («« 
Bochart)  they  are  lliyria  and  Thessalv. 

Ta'bal-Ca'in.  The  son  of  Lamech  the  Ca>&.te 
by  his  wife  Ziliah  (Gen.  iv.  22).  He  is  callfd  >*a 
furbisher  of  every  cutting  instrument  of  c(^>persal 
iron."  The  Jewish  legend  of  later  times  assorot^ 
him  with  his  Other's  song.  '*  l.amech  w»  blini.' 
says  the  story  as  told  by  Raahi,  **  and  Tufaal-C«« 
was  leading  him  ;  and  he  saw  Cain,  and  he  appea^^ 
to  him  like  a  wild  beast,  so  he  told  lus  &th«r  t3 
dmw  his  bow,  and  he  slew  him.  And  whn  a^ 
knew  that  it  was  Cain  his  ancestor  he  smete  kts 
hands  together  and  struck  his  son  between  them.  >S» 
he  slow  him,  and  his  wives  withdraw  from  binv,  tsd 
he  conciliates  them."  In  this  story  Tobal'Oaia  i& 
the '  *  young  man  '*  of  the  song.  The  derivatioQ  U  c^ 
name  is  extremely  obscure.  Hasae  identifies  Ivisif 
Cain  with  Vuloin.  Gesenias  proposed  to  cocM>3^r 
it  a  hybrid  woid,  compounded  of  the  Pera.  tupil, 
iron  slag,  or  scoria,  and  the  Arab,  iovi,  a  smici: 
but  this  etymology  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Tabie'nL  The  *'  Jews  called  Tubieni "  (2  M^v. 
xii.  17;  were  doubtless  the  same  who  are  elsevhrv 
mentioned  as  living  in  th«»  towns  of  Toulnon.  w.*;i.i 
a^rain  is  probably  ^e  same  with  the  TOB  of  the  O.i 
Testament. 

Tnrpentlne-trM  occurs  only  oooe  (Eixlns.  nir. 

!  16).     The  rt(>tfiiv$os  or  T4pfuy$ps  of  the  <irfpci 

'  is  the  Pistacia  ter^hithu9,  tereUnth-tuK.  coma^a 

in  Palestine  and  the  Kact,  suppneed  by  some  wi^m 

to  repTMeot  the  iidh  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.    Tbe 

i  terebinthi  though  not  gcDeimUy  ■»  pmiipina*"*  ^ 
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TURTU!,  TUBTZiX-DOTX 
^  In  PiIhUm  h  tern  of  the  nin,  ocxuioiullr 


TErtlt,  TaTtl»40T«  ;K<b.  tSr).  The  ninH  ia 
jAowlic.  ciidnilf  drrind  IromtfaBpUiiitin owing 
•f  th*  birl.  The  Wrtlnln«  ocaui  tint  id  Sm[- 
tart  in  Gm.  n.  9.  During  ttaa  tvlir  po-ioJ  of 
Jrwiuli  hiitorj,  then  li  do  evidence  of  wij  other 
binl  eicept  the  pigeoD  hiiing  bees  domaticBted, 
ud  vp  to  the  time  of  Soiamoii,  iibo  imj,  with  the 
pndH'k.  hive  inti-aduced  other  gallinacesiu  hirdi 
Injm  liidU,  it  WM  probnbLf  the  only  poultry  knovn 
to  the  lanelite*.  It  ii  not  improhnble  that  the 
pilin-doTe  (IWiv  aegi/ptiacHt.  Itmia.)  nay  in 
>u|>ptied  thi 


-ilden 


,  fur   it   ii  found  in  ■ 


irhererer  tin  pnlm-tree  oocun,  whether  wild  or 
niltivaMd.  Vivm  ita  habit  of  paliiDg  for  life,  md 
t*  fidelity  far  iu  male,  it  «a>  a  tymbol  of  purity 
iDil  an  appropi-int*  oSeiing.     Ita  regaUr  migra- 

illuded  to  ID  Jer.  viii.  7,  and  Cant.  ii.  11,  12.  It 
a  rrom  iti  plsintiTe  note  doublleia  tbat  DBvid  in 
?i.  liiii.  19,  ppnring  foilh  hi)  lanwnt  to  God. 
wnifiuB  blmMlf  to  a  turtle-dore.  In  Palatine, 
juiiJea  the  TDck-dare  {Caianjia  Unia,  L.),  rmj 
Mwnmim  on  all  the  rocky  parta  of  the  cnoit  and  in 
'Me  iiilnih]  nrins,  the  riiigiiove  (Coitmba  pollute 
Ht,  L.)  fiequenta  all  the  wooded  diidicta  of  tin 
suntiy.  The  iIodi-lOTa  (Cobimba  amas,  L.)  ia 
w  j^FBeiallr,  but  idoie  >|Brin^ly  diatributed.  An- 
ither  H>'ci^  allied  either  to  thii  or  to  Cohimba 
icia,  hu  been  aliened  in  the  mlley  of  the  Jordan, 
wihapt  Coi.  Umconota,  ViR.  The  turtle-dove  ( 7\ir- 
HD-  auriliu,  L.)  ia  m«t  abundant,  and  in  the  valley 
if  tba  jDrdin.  an  allied  ipedea,  the  {iilia-dove,  or 
I'prptian  turtle  [T  riar  atgyptiacia    Temm  )    it 


.ofSt.P»oIon.  .. 
10  of  bi*  ftlW-Utiounn  In 
iflheGotpel.  He  li  mentiotiad  in  livi 
booki  of  the  Kew  Taluneot,  and  ia 
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OH*  erpliduy,  is  the  liAii  rerj  prohably,  ha  ia 
cDDnected  with  the  diitrict  of  Aeia.  (1)  In  Acta 
a.  4  he  ia  eipraslv  oiDed  (with  Tnxihlinua) 
'Airionff :  but  while  Tropfaimu*  vent  with  tit.  Paul 
to  Jenwakm  (AcU  ni.  SS),  Tjriticu*  waa  left 
behind  ia  Aaia,  pi^baUy  at  HUetua  (Acta  >i.  !.■(, 
3)1).  (3)  Hov  Tychicat  waa  employsl  in  the  in- 
terva]  before  St.  Paul'a  fint  impiiaoomeDt  we  ean> 
not  tell  1  but  In  that  imprixmiKDt  be  waa  with 
the  Apottle  again,  as  we  Me  fiom  Col.  U.  7,  S. 
Together  with  Omimni,  he  waa  doubtleu  the 
bearer  boUi  of  this  letter  and  the  tallowing  u  well 
to  Philemon.  {S)  The  language  contemine  Ty- 
chirui  in  £ph.  vi,  21,  22,  ii  very  iimilar,  Uiough 
not  exactly  in  the  aaroe  wodi.  (4)  The  nrit  nfer- 
tnaa  are  ui  the  Paataral  EpUtlea.  tbe  (int  in  chro. 
nalogical  order  being  Tit.  iii.  13.  Here  St.  Paul 
(writing  pOHlbly  fiom  Epheaus)  nyt  tbat  it  b  pro- 
bable be  may  Kud  Tychicua  to  Creta,  about  the 
time  whta  be  bimself  goea  to  Nicopolia.  (5)  In 
3  Tim.  IT.  13  (vritlcn  at  liome  during  the  aeooitd 
impiiioomant)  he  mtb,  "1  am  herewith  aending 
I'ychicua  to  tpheaus."  Bp,  Ellicott  BU^ecti  tbat 
tliU  miauon  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
caiTyiug  of  the  firil  Epiitle.  There  i>  much  pro- 
bability io  the  conjecture  that  Tycfaicas  waa  one  of 
the  two  "brethren"  (Tiophimua  being  the etber^ 
who  were  aaaodated  with  Titna  (2  Cor.  Tiii.  1 3-34j 
In  conducting  the  buanea  of  ths  coUactim  for  th' 
poor  OiriBtiaui  in  Judaea. 

IJmi'niW.  Tbe  nun*  of  a  man  in  whose  adwol 
or  placo  of  audience  Paol  taoght  tbe  Goapel  for  two 
yeai^  during  hi*  aojouni  at  Gphoui  (aee  Act* 
lii.  »).  Tbe  preaDmptiDni*  that  TyraDDUtbtmaeir 
waa  a  Greek,  and  a  public  teacher  of  philoiophy  or 
thetoric  Ueyer  ia  diapoead  to  ooniider  that  Ty- 
nuinne  wa*  a  Jewiih  rabbi. 

Tyt*.  A  crlebntedrommerdaldtyofanliquitT, 
aituated  IU  PI  oenicia.  on  the  eaalern  coait  of  the 
Heditarranean  S«,  in  latitude  33°  17'  N.  It*  He- 
brew name  "Ti&r"  lignihet  a  nek;  which  well 
agrees  with  the  site  of  Sir,  the  modern  town,  ou 
a  rock]  pei  insula,  formerly  an  inland.  PALaa- 
TTRU8,  or  Old  Tyre.  There  ia  no  doubt  that,  piv- 
T  ou*  to  the  aiege  of  the  city  by  Aleiaaier  tbL 
Great  Tyre  wa*  utuatnl  on  an  iiLind  ;  but,  acconk 
log  to  the  tiadition  of  the  iohabitant*,  if  we  may 
belere  Juitin  (li.  10),  thera  waa  a  city  on  tba 
Dtainlaod  before  there  waa  a  dty  OQ  the  ielaad ;  and 

Palutynu,  or  Old  Tyie.  which  wa*  borne  in  Greek 
timea  by  a  aty  on  the  continent,  30  itadia  to  the 
loulh  But  a  difficulty  arise*  in  auppoaing  that 
PalaetyruB  waa  built  Utbre  Tyre,  a*  tlie  wonl  Tyn 
evideutlT  raeana  *'a  rock,*'  and  lew  peraon*  who 
liave  V  Hted  the  ait«  of  Palaetyru*  can  lerioua]* 
auppoee  that  any  rock  on  the  aurtace  then  can  have 
given  r  H  to  the  name.  To  eacape  thia  difficulty, 
Heogttevbcig  tnnkn  the  auggotion  that  Pdnatyrua 
mant  Tyre  (hat  rormeily  eiiited;  and  tbat  the 
name  wa*  int  oduwd  alter  the  deetruction  of  tho 
trrealer  pa  t  of  It  by  Nebuchadneiur.  to  diatingtuah 
It  fiom  that  port  of  Tfn  which  i-ontinuad  to  be  in 
eiiateoce  Horera  auggesta  that  the  ortginal  inha- 
bitant! of  tbe  city  on  the  mainhind  powaard  the 
iaiand  a*  part  of  theu  tniilory,  and  named  their 


Thi*  eiplanation  i*  poaaible ;  but  other  explanation* 
are  equally  poauble.  It  u  important,  however,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  tbii  quMion  ngarding  Polaetynia 
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the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat  offerings, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  ixix.  1-6).  The 
regular  monthly  offering  was  thus  repeated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  young  bullock.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Ps.  Ixixi,,  one  of  the  songs  of  Asaph, 
was  composed  expressly  i'or  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. 
The  Psalm  is  used  in  the  service  for  the  day  by  the 
modem  Jews.  Various  meanings  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  Mairoonides  considered 
that  its  purpose  was  to  awaicen  the  people  from 
their  spiritual  slumber  to  prepare  for  the  solemn 
humiliation  of  the  Day  ef  Atonement,  which  fol- 
lowed it  within  ten  days  (corop.  Joel  ii.  1 5).  Some 
have  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the 
seventh  or  Sabbatical  month  of  the  year.  Philo 
and  some  early  Christian  writers  regarded  it  as  a 
memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  But 
thei**  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  common  opinion  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, that  it  was  the  festival  of  the  New  Year's 
Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  of  Tixri,  the  month 
which  commenced  the  Sabbatical  year  and  th«  year 
of  Jubilee. 

Tryphe'na  and  Tiypho'ta.  Two  Christian  wo- 
men at  Home,  enumerated  in  the  conclusion  of  St 
Paul's  letter  (Rom.  xvi.  12).  They  may  have 
been  sisters,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were 
fellow-deaconesses.  We  know  nothing  more  of  these 
two  sister-workera  of  the  Apostolic  time.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  columbaria  of  **  Caesar's 
household "  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  near  Poria  S. 
Sehastiano^  contain  the  name  Tryphena. 

Try'phoii.  A  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne. 
His  proper  name  was  Diodotus,  and  the  surname 
Tryphon  was  given  to  him,  or,  according  to  Appian, 
adopted  by  him,  after  his  acoession  to  power.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cariana.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
Balas  he  was  attached  to  the  court ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  set  on  foot  to  ti-ansfer  the  crown 
of  Syria  to  Ptol.  Philometor  (I  Mace.  xi.  13). 
Afler  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  unpopularity  of  Demetiius  II.  to  put 
forward  the  claims  of  Antiochus  VI„  the  young  son 
of  Alexander  (1  Mace.  xi.  39;  B.C.  145).  Afler  a 
time  he  obtained  the  support  of  Jonathan,  and  the 
young  king  was  crowned  (B.C.  144).  Tryphon, 
however,  soon  revealed  his  real  designs  on  the  king- 
dom, and,  fearing  the  opposition  of  Jonathan,  he 
gained  possession  of  his  person  by  treachery  (1  Mace 
xii.  39-*5Q),  and  vSier  a  short  time  put  him  to 
death  (I  Maoc.  xiii.  23).  As  the  way  Memed  now 
clear,  he  muniei'e<l  Antiochus  and  seized  the  su- 
preme power  (1  Mace,  xiii.  31,  32),  Demetrius 
was  preparing  on  expedition  against  him  (B.C.  141), 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3), 
and  Tiyphon  retiiined  the  throne  till  Antioi'hus  VII., 
the  brother  of  Demetrius,  drove  him  to  Dora,  from 
which  he  escaped  to  Orthosia  (1  Mace.  xv.  10-14, 
37-39;  B.O.  139).  Not  long  aflerwanis,  being 
hard  pi-essed  by  Antiochus,  he  committed  suicide, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  was  put  to  death 
by  Antiochus.  Joseplius  adds  that  he  was  killed 
at  Apamea,  the  place  which  he  made  his  head- 
qiiai-ters. 

Trypho'ia,  [Trtphena  and  Trtptiosa.] 
Tn'baL  In  tJie  ancient  ethnological  tables  of 
Genesis  and  1  Cl.r.,  Tubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan 
and  Meshech  amon^  the  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x. 
2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  5).  The  thr<»e  are  again  associated  in 
the  en'uxwiratiou  of  die  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre 
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(Ez.  xxvii.  13).     Tubal  and  Javan  (Is.  Ur'i.  \%\ 
Mewhech  and  Tubal  (Ez.  xxxiL  26,  xxxviii.  2,  \ 
xxxix.  1),  are  nations  of  the  north  (Ex.  xxxviii.  U, 
xxxix.  2).     Josephus  identifiefl  the  descendant  ^i 
Tubal  with  the  Iberians,  that  is— not,  is  }wm 
would  understand  it,  Spaniards,  but — the  inhabit* 
ants  of  a  tract  of  country,  between  the  Ouptaniad 
Euxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the  tdo- 
dem  Georgia.     This  approximates  to  the  view  ot 
Bochart,  who  makes  the  Moechi  and  Tibareni  re- 
present Meshech  and  Tubal.    The  Moschi  and  Trt*> 
i-eni,  moreover,  are  constantly  associated,  under  tinf 
names  of  Mutkcti  and  Taplai,  in  the  Assyrian  ii- 
scriptions.     In  the  time  of  Sargon,  aocording  ta 
the  inscriptions,  Ambris,  the  son  of  Khulira,  vb 
hereditary  chief  of  Tubal  (the  southern  slopes  >if 
Taurus).     In  former  times  the  Tibareni  were  p»> 
bably  more  important,  and  the  MoH^i  and  Tiharoi 
Meshech  and  Tubal,  may  have  been  nam^  by  whidt 
powerful  hordes  of  Scythians  were  known  to  Wf 
Hebrews.     But  in  histoiy  we  only  hear  of  then  a 
pushed  to  the  furthest  limits  of  their  ancient  settle* 
ments,  and  occupying  mei-eiy  a  strip  uf  coast  al<«f 
the  Euxine.     The  exact  limits  of  the  territonr  "i 
the  Tibareni  are  extremely  difficult  to  determw. 
Professor  Rawlinson  conjectures  that  the  Tiba*ai 
occupied  the  coast  between  Cape    Taaoati  (Js»> 
nium)  and  the  River  Melanthius  {^Melet  Irmai\ 
but  if  we  follow  Xenophon,  we  must  place  Bood  » 
their  western  boundary,  one  day's  noardi  from  Co- 
tyora,  and  their  eastern  limit  must  be  sought  stine 
10  miles  east  of  the  difflet  Irmak,  perhaps  not  itr 
from  the  modem  Aptar,  which  is  3^  houn  fnm 
that  river.     In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibar^ 
were  an  indepertdent  tribe.     Long  before  this  thrr 
were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  vhii-^ 
was  a  principal  element  of  their  weakness,  and  m* 
dered  their  subjugation  by  Assyria  iDore  easy.  Tm 
Arabic  Version  of  Gen.  x.  2  gives  Chorasan  s&i 
China  for  Meshech  and  Tubal;  in  Eusebtos  (^ 
Bochart)  they  nn  lllyria  and  Thess^aly. 

TaVd-CE'ln.  The  son  of  Lamech  the  Caicite 
by  his  wife  Zillah  (Gen.  iv.  22).  He  is  called  -"a 
furbisher  of  every  cutting  instniment  of  copper  sal 
iron."  The  Jewish  legend  of  later  times  assocint^ 
him  with  his  fiither's  song.  '*  Lamech  ww  bUn-i. ' 
says  the  story  as  told  by  Rashi,  **  and  Tulal-CiBa 
was  leading  him ;  and  he  saw  Cain,  and  he  i^)peansl 
to  him  like  a  wild  beast,  so  lie  told  his  fiAher  m 
dmw  his  bow,  and  he  slew  him.  And  wba  h* 
knew  that  it  was  Cain  his  ancestor  he  smetc  kit 
hands  together  and  struck  his  son  between  thru.  •^^ 
he  slew  him,  and  his  wives  withdraw  from  bim,  isJ 
he  conciliates  them."  In  this  story  Tubal<CaiD  s 
the  '*  young  man  "  of  the  song.  The  deriratioo  of  t> 
name  is  extremely  obscure.  Basse  identifies  Tabil- 
Cain  with  Vulcan.  Gesenius  proposed  to  consaier 
it  a  hybrid  woixl,  compounded  of  the  Pers.  HpcL 
iron  slag,  or  scoria,  and  the  Arab.  kfti%  a  smith; 
but  this  etymology  is  more  than  doiibtfuL 

Tabie'BL  The  "  Jews  called  Tubieoi  **  ( 2  M»^ . 
xii.  17)  were  doubtless  the  same  who  are  eUevker 
mentioned  as  living  in  the  towns  of  Toubinn,  wh>-: 
again  is  probably  the  same  with  the  TOB  of  the  0*4 
Testament. 

Tnrpentlne-trM  occurs  only  onee  (Ecclos.  xxir. 
16).  The  rtp«fiiy9ot  or  r4pfu:^9S  of  the'irwb 
is  the  Pi^tacia  terebinthug,  terebinth-tree.  cDa)ni>'a 
in  Palestine  and  the  Eart,  suppnsed  bj  some  niT^n 
to  represent  the  I^A  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Tbc 
terebinthi  though  not  genendly  jo  oaof|aoisitt  ^ 
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■kttiiM  u  •am  of  thetaki,  occuioiullf 
•  Urg«>iw.  Itbalongito  tbe  Nat.Onltr 
iceat,  tbe  plinti  of  wbkh  order  geuenlljr 

,  TwHa^ot*  (Heb.  ttr),     Tbe  DUiie  is 

il.  The  tuiile-dnre  occun  firat  in  S<.-ri]>- 
ien.  TT.  e.  During  the  etrlj  period  of 
.itBtJ,  then  Is  ao  BTidniGe  of  isij  other 
pt  the  pigeon  hnving  heen  domeiticited, 

the  time  oT  Salomon,  who  nuj,  with  the 
^ve  introduoed  other  gaiLiniceooi  birds 
t.  It  wu  probnbl;  tbe  onljr  pnultrj  known 
raelitet.  It  is  not  iiDprobnbl*  thst  the 
i  (r«rt«r  aegvptiaaa.  Ttmro.)  maj  in 
iiure  hire  su)iplied  the  tscnficea  in  the 
h  fur  it   b  found  in  amuing  numhen 

tlie  pnlm-trH  occnrs,  whether  wild  or 
.  Ki-nm  it*  hsbil  of  pairing  for  life,  and 
r  for  il»  mile,  it  wu  a  sjmbol  of  purity 
.pprajii-iHle  i^eiing,  llie  i^nbir  migis- 
;  turtle-dove  and  its  return  in  tpriog  are 
>  in  Jer.  viii.  7,  and  Cant.  ii.  1 1. 12.  It 
ts  plsintiie  note  doubiloj  that  DsTid  in 
,   19,  pouring  foiih  hii  lunent  to  God, 

ie  rock-dore  (fUuniAii  licia,  L.),  Terj 
10  all  the  rocky  pnrts  of  the  cflut  and  in 
1  rarinea,  the  riagiiott  (Cobayiba  palum- 
'lequents  all  the  wood*]  districts  of  the 
The  ■lock'jDVB  {Cokraba  ofTVU,  L.)  ■> 
ly,  but  muis  tportn^tly  distributed.  An- 
6f*.  slhed  either  to  thia  or  la  CotanAa 
besn  oUenal  in  tlu  Tallty  of  the  Jwdan, 
al,  l^coHbtatVit:.  Theturtie-dare(nti^ 
a,  L.)  ia  moat  abundant,  and  in  tbe  rslleT 

turtle  ( 1'  rtar  aegi/ptiacta    T  mm  ),  is 


nu.    A  compimion  of  St.  Pai 
yi,  and  one  of  taia  felloH-labounra 
ie  GwpeL     He  i>  meutionad  in  fi 
ik»  u(  the  Kew  lotameut,  aj 


caaaa  et|Jicilij',  l9  the  fiftb  Tcrj  ^baUji  be  ii 
connected  with  tha  dittiict  of  Asia.  (I)  In  Acta 
>i.  4  be  i*  eipnaslr  called  (with  TrotJiimui) 
'Ksiojiif.  but  while  fropbinms  went  with  St.  Paul 
to  Jeniaalem  (Acts  la.  SB).  Tycbious  waa  left 
behind  in  Aaii,  prvbably  at  Uiletns  [AcU  ii.  !.->, 
3H).  (3)  How  Tychicna  waa  nnplayed  ia  tbe  iif 
terral  befoic  St.  Piul'a  Giat  impriioiuiMDt  wa  oan- 
uot  till :  but  in  tbit  impriaonnient  be  was  with 
the  Apostle  again,  aji  we  nc  from  Col.  if.  T,  a. 
Together  with  Onesitnua,  he  waa  donbtleia  the 
beam-  both  of  this  letter  and  Ibe  following  as  well 
to  Philemon.  (3)  The  laagnaga  compiling  ly- 
chirus  in  Kpb.  vi.  21,  22,  ia  terf  similar,  Uioagh 
not  eiactl}'  in  the  lama  woida.  (4)  The  ntit  nfer- 
encH  are  in  the  Puslotni  Epiatlea,  the  6nt  in  chn>- 
nDlogical  order  being  Tit.  iii.  IS.  Here  St.  Paul 
(wiitiog  posably  fiom  l^pheaua)  aajs  that  it  ia  pn^ 
table  Iw  niHJ  send  TycJitcui  to  Urelo,  about  the 
time  when  he  himMlf  goee  Is  Nicopolis.  (5)  In 
2Tim.  ir.  12  (written  at  Rome  during  the  second 
imprisonment)  he  uia,  "I  am  beitwith  tendiDg 
Tjchicus  U>  tphesua."    Bp.  Ellicott  auggeMs  that 

carrriug  of  Ibejlrsf  Epiatle.  There  is  much  piD- 
babilitj  in  the  conjecture  that  Tycbicua  waa  one  of 
ihe  two  "brethren"  (Tiophimua  being  Iheother^ 
who  were  aasodated  with  Titus  (2  Cor.  Tiii.  I6-24j 
in  conducting  tbe  busineM  of  tbe  ooliecttoD  fbr  th' 
poor  Qiristiaua  in  Judaaa. 

^na'llM.  The  name  of  a  roan  in  whose  adnol 
or  place  of  audience  Paul  taught  the  Gospel  for  two 
jtaa,  during  hie  aojoum  at  Epbeius  (sea  Acta 
lis.  B).  The  preumptioa  is  that  Tyiunua  himaelf 
waa  a  Greek,  and  a  public  teacher  of  pbiioaopby  or 
rhetoric     Ueyer  is  disposed  M  oo^dar  tut  Ij- 

Tjn.  Ac  lebntednRDmerdaldtjofanliquitir, 
aituated  In  P  loenicta,  on  tbe  eastern  coast  of  tbe 
Ueditarrantam  S«,  in  latitude  3S°  17'  K.  Its  He- 
brew name  "libr"  aigniHe*  ■  rosk;  which  well 
ag  eCB  w  th  tbe  aite  of  Stir,  tbe  modem  town,  on 
a  rock  pen  aaula,  fonnerlj'  an  i'laod,  PalAB- 
TTRUB,  0  O  d  Tfrt.  Then  is  no  doubt  that,  pre- 
T  us  0  tbe  aieg*  of  the  city  by  Aleaoder  thi 
Great  Tyre  waa  aituatnl  on  an  island ;  but,  accord- 
ng  lo  tha  tradition  of  the  inhabitanUi  it'  we  may 
bdera  Justin  (li.  10),  there  waa  a  city  on  the 
mainland  before  there  was  a  city  on  tbe  island ;  and 
the  trad  tiou  receives  some  colour  from  tbe  name  of 
P>daetynu,  a  Old  Tyie,  which  was  home  in  Gmk 
t  mtt  by  a  atj  on  Ihe  continent,  30  stadia  to  Ibe 
to  th  But  a  difficulty  arises  in  supposing  that 
Palaalyrua  waa  built  belbre  Tyre,  aa  tlie  wonl  Tyre 
e  idently  moana  ■'  a  tock."  and  few  ptnons  who 
have  V  Hied  Ihe  site  of  Palaetyru*  can  seriously 
a  ppose  that  any  rock  oa  the  surface  there  un  bane 

Henga(«nbe  g  makes  the  suggtntion  tbst  Pabwlyrua 
meant  Tyre  hat  formerly  existed ;  and  that  tha 
lam*  was  a  oducnl  alter  the  destruction  of  tbe 
grcate  pa  -t  of  it  by  Nebuchadneuar,  lo  diaUnguish 
it  f  om  that  part  of  Tyit  which  coDtinoad  to  be  in 
ei  alence  Hoieii  suggnta  that  the  original  iaha> 
bitauts  of  the  city  ihi  Ihe  mainland  poistiaed  tbe 
island  as  part  of  their  tirriloij,  and  named  tbdr 
city  Irom  the  characteristic  teaturta  of  tbe  iaUnd, 
tboDgb  the  iiUnd  itself  was  not  then  inhabited. 
This  eiplanatiou  ia  possible ;  but  other  eiplanations 
are  equally  poaible.  It  ii  important,  howerer.  to 
bear  in  mindllHit  thiaqubtion  regarding  Palaetynia 
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the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat  offerinirs, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  Mix.  1-6).  The 
regular  monthlj  offering  was  thus  repeated,  with 
the  eiceptioQ  of  the  young  bulloclc.  It  has  be«i  con- 
jectured that  Ps.  Ixxxi.,  one  of  the  songs  of  Asaph, 
was  composed  erpi-essly  tor  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. 
The  Psnlni  is  used  in  the  service  for  the  day  by  the 
modem  Jews.  Various  meanings  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  Maimonides  considered 
that  its  purpose  was  to  awaken  the  people  from 
their  spiritual  slumber  to  prepare  for  the  solemn 
humiliation  of  the  Day  af  Atonement,  which  fol- 
lowed it  within  ten  days  (comp.  Joel  ii.  15).  Some 
have  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the 
seventh  or  Sabbatical  month  of  the  year.  Philo 
and  some  early  Christian  writers  reganled  it  as  a 
memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  But 
ther«  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  common  opinion  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, that  it  was  the  festival  of  the  New  Year's 
Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  of  Tixri,  the  month 
which  commenced  the  Sabbatical  year  and  th«  year 
of  Jubilee. 

Tryphe'na  and  Tiypho'ta.  Two  Christian  wo- 
men at  Itome,  enumerated  in  the  conclusion  of  St 
Paul's  letter  (Rom.  xvi.  12).  They  may  have 
been  sisters,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were 
fellow-deaconesses.  We  know  nothing  more  of  these 
two  sister-woi  kers  of  the  Apostolic  time.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  columbaria  of  **  Caesar's 
household "  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  near  Porta  S. 
Sebastinno^  contain  the  name  Tryphena. 

Try'phOA.  A  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne. 
His  proper  name  was  Diodotus,  and  the  surname 
Tryphon  was  given  to  him,  or,  according  to  Appian, 
adopted  by  him,  after  his  accession  to  power.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cariana.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
Balas  he  was  attached  to  the  court ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  his  reigu  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  set  on  fot>t  to  transfer  the  crown 
of  Syria  to  Ptol.  Philometor  (I  Mace.  xi.  13). 
Afler  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  unpopularity  of  Demetrius  II.  to  put 
forward  the  claims  of  Antiochus  VI.,  the  young  son 
of  Alexander  (1  Mace.  xi.  39;  B.C.  145).  Afler  a 
time  he  obtained  the  support  of  Jonath«ui,  .ind  the 
young  king  was  crowned  (B.C.  144).  Tryphon, 
however,  soon  revealed  his  real  designs  on  the  kingw 
dom,  and,  fearing  the  opposition  of  Jonathan,  he 
gained  possession  of  his  person  by  ti^eachery  (1  Mace, 
xii.  39<'5Q),  and  after  a  short  time  put  him  to 
death  (1  Mncc.  xiii.  23).  As  the  way  neemed  now 
clear,  he  muniered  Antiochus  and  seized  the  su- 
preme power  (1  Mace.  xiii.  31,  32),  Demetrius 
was  preparing  on  expedition  against  him  (B.C.  141), 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3), 
and  Tryphon  retained  the  thiX)ne  till  Antiochus  VII., 
the  brother  of  Demetrius,  drove  him  to  Dora,  from 
which  he  escaped  to  Orthosia  (I  Mace,  xv,  10-14, 
37-39;  B.C.  139).  Not  long  afterwards,  being 
hard  pi^sol  by  Antiochus,  he  committed  suicide, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  was  put  to  death 
by  Antiochus.  Josephus  adds  that  he  was  killed 
at  Apamca,  the  place  which  he  made  his  head- 
quarters. 

Trypho'sa.  [Tryphen-a  and  Trtphosa.} 
Tubal.  In  tlie  ancient  ethnolotjical  tables  of 
Genesis  and  1  Clir.,  Tubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan 
and  Meshech  amonc^  the  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x. 
- ;  1  Chr.  i.  5).  The  thr<»e  are  again  associated  in 
tlie  en!imaratiou  of  die  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre 


TEz.  xxvii.  13).     Tubal  and  Javan  (Is.  \\v\,  \9\ 
Meshech  and  Tubal  (Elz.  xxxiL  26,  xxxviii.  2,  \ 
xxxix.  1),  are  nations  of  the  north  (Ex.  xxxviit.  15, 
xxxix.  2).     Josephus  identifiet  the  descendants  of 
Tubal  with  the  Iberians,  that  is— not,  is  JeMow 
would  understand  it,  Sponiardsv  but — the  inhabi- 
ants  of  a  tract  of  country,  between  the  Ca»pbn  lai 
Euxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the  «»■ 
dem  Georgia.     This  approximates  to  the  view  d 
Bochart,  who  makes  tiN*  Moacht  and  Tibareni  re< 
present  Meshech  and  Tubal.    The  Moschi  and  Tits' 
reni,  moreover,  are  c(mstantly  associated,  nnder  tiw 
names  of  Muakai  and  Tnplai,  in  the  Assyrian  is- 
scriptions.     In  the  time  of  Sargon,  aoconlin^  t& 
the  inscriptions,  Ambris  the  son  of  Khuliys,  vis 
hereditary  chief  of  Tubal  (the  southern  slops  m 
Taurus).     In  former  times  the  Tibareni  were  pn^ 
bably  more  important,  and  the  Mo3>chi  and  Tibdnoi. 
Meshech  and  Tubal,  may  have  been  names  bv  vhkb 
powerful  hordes  of  Scythians  were  known  to  th* 
Hebrews.     But  in  histoiy  we  only  hear  of  then  a 
pushed  to  the  furthest  limits  of  their  ancient  sett>> 
ments,  and  occupying  merely  a  strip  of  coast  akq( 
the  Euxine.     The  exact  limits  of  the  territorr  14 
the  Tibareni  are  extremely  difficult  to  detemuK. 
Professor  Rawlinson  conjectures  that  the  Tifautai 
occupied  the  coast  between  Cape    Fasoim  (Jin> 
nium)  and  the  River  Melanthius  {Mciet  lrmak\ 
but  if  we  follow  Xenophon,  we  must  place  Bood  a& 
thdr  western  boundary,  one  day's  man^  firoin  Co* 
tyora,  and  their  eastern  limit  must  be  sought  fttm 
10  miles  east  of  the  ifflet  Irmak,  perhaps  net  ia 
from  the  modem  Aptar,  which  is  3^  houn  froa 
that  river.     In  the  time  of  Xenoj^ion  the  Tifaarjui 
were  an  independent  tribe.     Long  before  this  ther 
were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty  diiefs.  wttdi 
was  a  principal  element  of  their  weakness,  and  Tf> 
dered  their  subjugation  by  Assyria  nx>re  easv.  Tb« 
Arabic  Version  of  Gen.  x.  2  gpves  CKoi-a&iut  tsA 
China  for  Meshech  and  Tubal ;  in  Eusebius  (sm 
Bochart)  they  ai-e  lUyria  and  Thesi^lr. 

Ta^bal-Ca'tn.  The  son  of  Lamech  the  CsioitA 
by  his  wife  Zillah  (Gen.  iv.  22).  He  is  call«J  **i 
I  furbisher  of  every  cutting  instnimefit  of  coppfl'a&l 
iron."  The  Jewish  legend  of  later  times  asaocist^ 
him  with  his  Other's  song.  '*  I.anned)  w»  blin-1. ' 
says  the  story  as  told  by  Rashi,  **  and  TubaR'sis 
was  leading  him ;  and  he  saw  Cain,  and  he  q>pi!Si>'i 
to  him  like  a  wild  beast,  so  he  told  hit  &lh»  '••> 
dmw  his  bow,  and  he  slew  him.  And  when  h* 
knew  that  it  wan  Cain  his  ancestor  he  smote  bii 
hands  together  and  struck  his  son  between  them.  >• 
he  slew  him,  and  his  wives  withdraw  from  him.  sni 
he  conciliates  them."  In  this  story  Tubal<Can  >s 
the  '*  young  man  '*  of  the  song.  The  derivation  of  tb^ 
name  U  extremely  obscure.  Haase  identifiet  Tuhsl* 
Cain  with  Vulcan.  Gesenius  proposed  to  ooostirr 
it  a  hybrid  word,  compounded  of  the  Pers.  fvjtKi. 
iron  slsg,  or  scoria,  and  the  Arab,  k^iit^  a  soiik; 
but  this  etymology  is  more  than  do«ibtf^d. 

Tubiem     The  "  Jews  called  Tubieni  -  { 2  M» . 

xii.  17;  were  doubtless  the  isame  who  are  el^iernhfr- 

;  mentioned  as  living  in  th''  towns  of  Toubion.  w^^^ 

again  is  probably  the  same  with  the  TOB  c^  x}a^ Oi 

Testament. 

Tnrpentlne-trM  occurs  only  onee  (Ecilus.  nir. 
16).  The  rtf>4fiiv$ot  or  ripiuw%9s  oftherJieeJu 
is  the  Pistacia  terebinthyf.  terfbinth-tree.  comn'iQ 
in  Palestine  and  the  Kart,  supposed  by  some  w  jT't^ 
to  represent  the  HAh  of  the  Hebxew  Bible.  The 
terebinthi  though  not  genenllj  so  coBfpcwom  ^ 
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itmted,  was  of  eompanitirely^  late  origin.  The 
quettioD  whether  the  cost  of  the  morning  and  eren- 
faif(  mcrifioe  oaght  to  be  dtfnjtd  by  •Ufcfa  a  fixed 
eompulsory  pajmeot,  or  left  to  the  free-will  ofier- 
ings  of  the  people,  had  been  a  contested  point 
between  the  PhaHsees  and  Sadduoees,  and  the  former 
had  carried  the  day  after  a  long  stru^le  and  debate, 
kwtiiig  from  the  1st  to  the  8th  day  of  Nisan.  We 
Wye  to  remember  this  when  we  come  to  the  nar> 
Tatire  of  St.  Matthew.  In  a  hundred  different 
wars,  the  teaching  of  oar  Lord  had  been  in  direct 
antageiiism  to  that  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Sanhedrim, 
bj  making  the  Templ«M)(renng  a  find  annual  tax, 
collecting  it  as  men  collected  tribute  to  Caenr, 
were  lowering,  not  raising  the  religious  condition 
and  chai-acter  of  the  people.  They  were  placing 
every  Israelite  on  the  footing  of  a  *'  stranger,"  not 
on  that  of  a  **  son,"  In  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  any  man  could  claim  the  title  of  a  Swn  of 
God,  in  that  proportion  was  he  **  free'*  fiom  this 
ibroed  exaction.  (4.)  The  interpretation  which  has 
now  been  given  leads  ua  to  see,  in  these  words,  a 
precept  as  wide  and  fiu^rcaching  as  the  yet  more  me- 
morable one,  **  Render  unto  Caenar  the  things  that  be 
Gaesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  be  God*s." 
TribntA-oumcy.  [Taxes;  Tribute.] 
Trip'olis.  The  Greek  name  of  a  city  of  great 
commercial  importance,  which  served  at  one  time 
as  a  point  of  federal  union  for  Aradus,  Sidon,  and 
Tyre.  What  its  Phoenician  name  was  is  unknown ; 
but  it  stems  not  impossible  that  it  was  Kadytis, 
and  that  this  was  really  the  place  captured  bv  Keco 
of  which  Herodotus  speaks.  It  was  at  Tripolis 
that,  in  the  year  331  B.C.,  the  plan  wns  concocted 
ftr  the  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Phoenician  dtien 
and  the  Persian  dependencies  in  Cyprus  asainst  the 
Pendan  king  Odius.  The  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  like  that  of  Sidon  by  Ochus,  would 
naturally  tend  rather  to  inci^ease  than  diminish  the 
importance  of  Tripoli*  as  a  commercial  port.  When 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  succeeded  in 
wresting  Syria  from  the  young  son  of  Antiochns 
(B.G.  161),  he  landed  there  and  made  the  place  the 
haw  of  his  operations.  It  is  this  circumstance  to 
whidi  allusioa  is  made  in  the  only  passage  in  which 
Tripolis  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Mace.  xiv.  1 ). 
The  prosperity  of  the  city,  so  far  as  appears,  con- 
tinned  down  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  possession  of  a  good  harbour  in 
so  important  a  point  for  land-lrafiic,  doubtless  com- 
bined with  the  richness  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains in  detei'mining  the  original  choice  of  the  site, 
which  seems  to  have  be<>n  a  factory  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  e9tablK(hed  by  the  three  great  Phoe- 
nician cities.  Each  of  these  held  a  pnition  of  Tri- 
poiis  surrounded  by  a  foiliHed  wall,  like  the  Western 
nations  at  the  Chinete  ports.  The  ancient  Tripolix 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  isA  Mnasoar  in 
the  year  1289  a.d.  ;  and  the  iiKxiem  Tarabluus  is 
situated  a  couple  of  miles  distant  to  the  east,  and  is 
no  longer  a  port.  J^V-lfyna,  which  is  peihaps  on 
ihe  site  of  the  ancient  Tripolis,  is  a  small  tuhing 
villHjfe. 

Tro'af.  The  city  from  whirh  St.  Paul  first 
sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  diviiie  intimation,  to 
cany  the  G<>^pel  from  Asia  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi. 
8,  U).  It  is  mentioned  on  other  occasions  (Acts 
XX.  5,  6;  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13;  2  Tim.  iv.  13)  and 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  student  of  the 
New  Ti-stsment.  The  full  name  of  the  eitv  was 
Alexandreia  Troas  (Liv.  xixv.  42),  and  sometime* 
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it  was  called  simply  Alexandreia,  as  by  Pliny  and 
Sti-abo,  sometin>es  simply  Troas.  The  former  part 
of  the  name  indicates  the  period  at  which  it  was 
founded.  It  was  first  built  by  Antigonns,  onder 
the  name  of  Antigoneia  Tidss,  and  peopled  with 
the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring  dties.  After- 
wards it  was  embellished  by  Lysimachus,  and  named 
Alexandreia  Troas.  Its  sitimtion  was  on  the  coast 
of  Mtsia,  opposite  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Tenedos.  Under  the  Rom^ins  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  the  pit»vinoe  of  Asia.  In 
the  time  of  St.  Paul,  Alexandreia  Troas  was  a  oo- 
Ionia  with  the  Jw  Italicvm.  The  modem  name  is 
EBki-Stambaul,  The  ruios  at  Eiki^Stcanboul  are 
considerable.  The  walls,  which  may  represent  the 
extent  of  the  city  in  the  Apostle's  time,  enclose  a 
rectangular  space,  extending  above  a  mile  from  east 
to  west,  and  nearly  a  mile  from  noiih  to  south. 
That  which  powesses  most  interest  tar  ns  is  the 
harbour,  which  is  still  distinctly  ti«ceable  in  a  basin 
about  400  feet  long  and  200  broad. 

Trogylliimi  [see  Samos].  Samoa  is  exactly 
opposite  the  rocky  extremity  ^the  ridge  of  Mycale, 
which  is  called  TposT^AAior  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xx. 
15)  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2).  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  extreme  point 
there  is  an  anchorage,  whidi  Is  still  called  8t,  PoMTt 
Port, 

Troop,  Baad.  These  words  are  employed  to  re- 
present the  Hebrew  word  giditd,  which  has  inv*- 
liably  the  force  of  an  irregular  force,  gathered  with 
the  object  of  marauding  and  plunder. 

Trophimilf.  Oneof  the  oomiianinnsof  St  Paul. 
From  Acts  xx.  4  we  learn  that  Tycliicus,  Ilka 
Trophimus,  was  a  native  of  Asia,  and  that  the  tw<o 
were  among  those  oonopanions  who  travelled  with 
the  Apostle  in  the  oourne  of  the  third  missionary 
journey,  and  during  part  of  the  route  which  he 
took  in  returning  from  Macedonia  towards  Syria. 
Both  he  and  Tychicus  accompanied  St.  Paul  fiom 
Macedonia  as  far  as  Asia,  but  Tychicus  seems 
to  have  remained  there,  while  Ti-ophimus  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Apostle  to  Jerusalem.  There  be 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  ttimult  in  which 
St  Paul  was  apprehended  (Acts  xxi.  27-29).  From 
this  passage  we  learn  two  new  facts,  vis.  that 
Trophimus  was  a  Gentile,  and  that  he  was  a  native 
.of  Ephesus.  a  consideiable  interval  now  elapses, 
during  which  we  have  no  trace  .of  either  Tychicus 
or  Trophimus;  but  in  the  last  letter  written  by  St. 
Paul,  shortly  before  his  maiiyidom,  from  Rome, 
he  mentions  them  both  (2  Tim.  iv.  12,  20).  Fnun 
the  last  of  the  phrases  we  gnther  simply  that  the 
Apoiitie  had  no  long  time  l<efot.e  been  in  the  Levant, 
that  Trophimus  had  been  with  him,  and  that  he 
had  been  left  in  infiiin  health  at  Miletus.  Tro|ihimus 
was  probably  one  of  the  two  brethien  who,  with 
TiTDS,  conveved  the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  viii.  16-24). 

Tknuapot    [CoRxirr.] 

TtnmpetSy  Feaat  of '  Nnm.  xxix.  1 ;  I.ev.  xxiii. 
24),  the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  which  fell  on  the 
first  of  Tixri.  It  differed  tlom  the  ordinary  festivals 
of  the  new  moon  in  sev^ernl  impoi-tnnt  particulars. 
It  was  one  of  the  seven  days  of  Holy  Convocation. 
Instead  of  the  meie  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the 
Temple  at  the  time  ot  the  offeiing  of  the  sacrifices, 
it  was  **  a  diiy  of  blowing  of  trumpets."  In  addi- 
tion  to  the  daily  sacrifices  and  the  eleven  victims 
offered  on  the  firs.t  of  evrry  month,  there  were 
offered  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
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the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat  ofTerinirs, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  xxix.  1-6).  The 
reguUr  monthly  offering  was  thus  repeated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  young  buUoclc.  It  has  be«i  con- 
jectured that  Ps.  Ixxxi.,  one  of  the  songs  of  Asaph, 
was  composed  expi-essly  for  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. 
The  Psahn  is  used  in  the  service  for  the  day  by  the 
modeiii  Jews.  Various  meanings  hare  been  nssigrtied 
to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  Maimonides  considered 
that  its  purpose  was  to  awal(en  the  people  from 
their  spiritual  slumber  to  pi-epare  for  the  solemn 
humiliation  of  the  Dny  af  Atonement,  which  fol- 
lowed it  within  ten  days  (comp.  Joel  ii.  15).  Some 
bare  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the 
aerenth  or  Sabbatical  month  of  the  year.  Philo 
and  some  early  Christian  writers  regarded  it  as  a 
memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  suffieient  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  common  opinion  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, that  it  was  the  festival  of  the  New  Year's 
Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  of  Tixri,  the  month 
which  commenced  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  year 
of  Jubilee. 

Tryphe'na  and  Tiyplio'ta.  Two  Christian  wo- 
men at  ilome,  enumerated  in  the  conclusion  of  St 
Paul's  letter  (Rom.  xvi.  12).  They  may  have 
been  sisters,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were 
fellow -deaconesses.  We  know  nothing  more  of  these 
two  flister-woi  kera  of  the  Apostolic  time.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  columbaria  of  **  Caesar's 
household "  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  near  Porta  S. 
SebastianOf  contain  the  name  Tryphena. 

Try'phou.  A  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne. 
His  proper  name  was  Diodotus,  and  the  sui-name 
Tryphon  was  given  to  him,  or,  according  to  Appian, 
adopted  by  hiro,  after  his  accession  to  power.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cariana.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
Balas  he  was  attai.*hed  to  the  court ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  bis  reign  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  set  on  foot  to  transfer  the  crown 
of  Syria  to  Ptol.  Philometor  (I  Mace.  xi.  13). 
Afler  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  unpopularity  of  Demeti'ius  II.  to  put 
forwaitl  the  claims  of  Antiochus  VI.,  the  young  son 
of  Alexander  (1  Mace.  xi.  39;  B.C.  145).  After  a 
time  he  obtained  the  support  of  Jonathan,  and  the 
young  king  was  crowned  (B.C.  144).  Tryphon, 
however,  soon  revealed  his  real  designs  on  the  kingw 
dom,  and,  fearing  the  opposition  of  Jonathan,  he 
gained  possession  of  his  person  by  treachery  (1  Mace 
xii.  39<*50),  and  after  a  short  time  put  him  to 
death  (I  Mace.  xiii.  23).  As  the  way  tieemed  now 
clear,  he  murdered  Antiochus  and  seized  the  su- 
preme power  (1  Mace.  xiii.  31,  32),  Demetrius 
was  preparing  an  expedition  against  him  (B.C.  141), 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3), 
and  Tryphon  retained  the  thiX)ne  till  Antiochus  VII., 
the  brother  of  Demetrius,  drove  him  to  Dora,  from 
which  he  escaped  to  Orthosia  (1  Mace.  xv.  10-14, 
37-39;  B.C.  139).  Not  long  atlerwanls,  being 
hard  pi-essel  by  Antiochus,  he  committed  suicide, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  was  put  to  death 
by  Antiochus.  Josephus  adds  that  he  was  killed 
at  Apamea,  the  place  which  he  made  his  head- 
quarters. 

Trypho'sa.  [Trtphkita  and  Trtptiosa.J 
Tn'bal.  In  tJie  ancient  ethnological  tables  of 
Genesis  and  1  C\\r.,  Tubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan 
and  Meshech  amoo^  the  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x. 
-  »  ^  ^^*^-  i*  5).  The  three  are  again  associated  in 
the  en'inMtfatiou  of  tlie  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre 


CElz.  xxvii.  13).     Tubal  and  Javan  (Is.  \xr\.  \9\ 
Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ez.  xxxiL  26,  xxxviii.  2,  \ 
xxxix.  1),  are  nations  of  the  north  (Ex.  xxxviii.  K), 
xxxix.  2).     Josephus  ideotifies  the  desoenUnto  oi 
Tubal  with  the  Iberians,  that  is— not,  is  Jerome 
would  understand  it,  S|M,niardSv  but — the  inhabit* 
ants  of  a  tract  of  country,  between  the  CaspoD  mi 
Euxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the  no- 
dem  Georgia.     This  approximates  to  the  view  d 
Bochart,  who  makes  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  n- 
present  Meshech  and  Tubal.    The  Moschi  and  TiU> 
reni,  moreover,  are  constantly  associated,  nnder  tbf 
names  of  Muskai  and  Tuplai,  in  the  Assyrian  i^ 
scriptions.     In  the  time  of  Sargon,  according  to 
the  inscriptions,  Ambris  the  son  of  Khuliya,  vs 
hereditary  chief  of  Tubal  (the  southern  slopes  M 
Taurus).     In  former  times  the  Tibareni  were  p»> 
bably  more  important,  and  the  MoH^i  and  Tibami 
Meshech  and  Tubal,  may  have  been  names  by  wbirii 
powerful  hordes  of  Scythians  were  known  to  th^ 
Hebrews.     But  in  hi^toly  we  only  hear  of  tbfn  a 
pushed  to  the  furthest  limits  of  their  ancitoit  Mtti«> 
ments,  and  occupying  merely  a  strip  of  coast  al^cj 
the  Euxine.     The  exact  limits  of  the  territOTv  "i 
the  Tibareni  are  extremely  difficult  to  determiK. 
Professor  Rawiinson  conjectures  that  the  Tibsrau 
occupied  the  coast  between  Cape    Taaovn  (Jsw> 
nium)  and  the  River  Melanthius  {Melet  lmak\ 
but  if  we  follow  Xenophon,  we  must  place  Boon  si 
their  western  boundary,  one  day's  mardi  from  Co* 
tyora,  and  their  eastern  limit  must  be  sought  9fat 
10  miles  east  of  the  difflet  Irmak,  perhaps  net  ikr 
from  the  modem  Aptar,  which  is  3^  hours  tVors 
that  river.     In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibsi^a 
were  an  indep^ident  tribe.     Long  before  this  thrv 
wera  subject  to  a  number  of  petty  diiefft.  whA 
was  a  principal  element  of  their  weakness,  and  m* 
dei'ed  their  subjugation  by  Assyria  noore  ea^v.  The 
Arabic  Version  of  Gen.  x.  2  gives  Chorasan  ia4 
China  for  Meshech  and  Tubal;  la  Eusebtos  ()M 
Bochart)  they  ai«  lllyria  and  Thesfialv. 

TuVd-Ca'tn.  The  son  of  Lamech  the  Gaicit* 
by  his  wite  Zillah  (Gen.  iv.  22).  He  is  calkd  "* 
furbisher  of  every  cutting  instrumefit  of  copper  sol 
iron."  The  Jewish  legend  of  later  times  asMcvit^ 
him  with  his  Other's  song.  **  Lamech  was  hLit'l " 
says  the  story  as  told  by  Rashi,  <*  and  Tnbal-4.'.iia 
was  leading  him ;  and  he  saw  Cain,  and  be  appisi^ 
to  him  like  a  wild  beast,  so  lie  told  his  &tker  v> 
draw  his  bow,  and  he  slew  him.  And  when  hf 
knew  that  it  wt»  Cain  his  ancestor  he  «nott  bis 
hands  together  and  struck  his  son  between  then.  2« 
he  slow  him,  and  his  wives  withdraw  from  him,  ssd 
he  conciliates  them."  In  this  story  Tabal<CaiD  m 
the  "  young  man  *'  of  the  song.  The  derivatioo  <^tii« 
name  is  extremely  obscure.  Hasse  identifies  Tabi* 
Cain  with  Vulcan.  Geaenius  proposed  to  eoa^An 
it  a  hybrid  word,  compounded  of  the  Pns.  tnpd, 
iron  slflg,  or  scoria,  and  the  Arab,  k^i^  a  smith; 
but  this  etymology  is  more  than  dotibtfuL 

Tubie'zd.  The  **  Jews  called  Tubieni  **  ( 2  M.^.^- 
xii.  17;  were  doubtless  the  same  who  are  elaevhrr* 
mentioned  as  living  in  the  towns  of  Toubion.  vhyi 
again  is  probably  the  same  with  the  TOB  of  the  Oa 
Testament. 

Tiirpentlne-trM  occurs  only  ooee  (Ecdos.  xnr. 
16).  The  Ttpc/Stv^ot  or  T4pfuy$os  of  the  Gtwa 
is  the  Pislacia  terebinthts.  terehinih-tree.  imDir-^ 
in  Palestine  and  the  Eart,  supposed  bj  some  v  ifn 
to  represent  the  Hdh  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Tl» 
terebintli^  though  not  genendlj  so  ooai|M»oBS  a 


Pii]«ctiiw  M  ■orac  of  tlif  oaln,  ea»)icit»!1r 
1  ■  lijgE  ilH.  It  belongi  tn  Ibc  Nst.  OH*r 
pluiti  of  which  oiAa  geutnllj 


I  tha  Gtlh  TOT  nniliablT,  ti 
ediithct  af  Alia.     (1)  In  J 


Tortte,  Tnrtiv^on  (Htb.  tir).  The  n>iH  i> 
phonetic,  eiridntljr  denied  from  IhepbintiTeoioiiig 
oF  Uh  blid.  The  turtle^nve  occuis  lint  in  Smp 
tare  Id  Gen.  tr.  8.  During  the  emrly  period  of 
Jeviuli  histcnf .  thera  li  do  evidence  of  taj  other 
biitl  except  the  pigeon  haring  been  dameaticiited , 


I  of  Solan- 


nsy.  * 


peacock,  hive  introduced  other  gxilii 
from  lridi»,  it  WM  probohly  the  only  poultry  known 
la  the  Tartclitw.  It  is  not  improbsbJe  that  the 
pslm-doTs  (Tvriur  aegi/ptiaisa,  7rtasa.)  may  in 


vherever  the  palm-tree  occun,  vhether  wild  or 
cultinted.  From  iu  habit  of  puring  for  life,  Rod 
lu  tvJelitf  Isr  ite  male,  it  wfw  ■  ij'mbol  ofpuritj 
and  an  Bppn>piiiile  ofiei-iog.  I'he  regular  mign- 
tion  of  the  lurtie-dave  and  its  return  in  spring  are 
alluded  to  in  Jer.  viil.  T.  and  CanU  ii.  11. 12.  It 
hi  I'lom  iU  plaintive  note  doubUed  that  David  in 
Pa.  luiT.  19,  poniiug  faith  hii  lament  In  God, 
eomjiani  himielt'  to  a  turtle^ioTe.  In  Faleitine, 
be<i<Iei  the  rwk-doTC  {Cuhimlia  Ucia,  L.),  rtry 
common  on  all  the  rockf  parU  of  the  emit  and  In 
the  iiibuid  rarines,  the  nugdoie  (Cohimba  paium- 
bai,  L.)  fifquenti  all  the  wondod  dittrict*  of  the 
CDuntrj.  The  ilodli-doie  (CcrfwnAo  atnai.  L.)  ii 
ai  geneially,  but  moit  sparin^lj'  dktributsd.  An- 
other ipecin,  allied  either  to  this  or  to  Cotumba 
Upiot  hai  been  obterred  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
perhaps  Col,  leaamata,  Vig.  The  turtle^dore  (  7W^ 
lur  aaritia,  L.)  is  mwt  abundant,  and  in  the  Taller 
of  tha  Joidan.  an  allied  «pede>,  the  pnlm-dove,  or 
KgrptiiD  turt  rtiir  atg      tacut        mm 
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catet  eifdlcitiy,  ii 

IT.  4  he  if  eipr«»lr  called  (with  tiinhim 
'Affiwdi:  but  while  Trophimui  went  with  'Ht.  Paul 
to  Jenualem  (Acti  ixi.  2S),  Tychlcui  wai  left 
behind  in  Aaia,  probably  at  Uilelui  (Ad*  ii.  1!>, 
3H).  (9)  How  Tycbicni  •»*  employed  in  the  la- 
leiTal  before  St.  Paul'i  fint  imprUontnent  we  can- 
not tell :  but  in  that  imprisonment  he  wa«  with 
the  ApOilie  again,  u  we  see  from  Col.  ir.  7,  8. 
Together  with  Oiioimus,  he  was  doiibtltsi  the 
bearer  both  of  this  Ittler  and  the  IbUowing  as  well 
lo  Philemon.  (3)  The  laaguaje  coaoemiiig  Ty- 
chicus  in  Eph.  vi.  21,  22,  is  very  limilar,  Ihoagb 
not  exactly  in  the  aam*  wodi.  (4)  The  neit  refer- 
encet  are  in  the  Pasloial  Epittlo,  the  tint  in  chro- 
nolt^cal  order  bang  Tit.  iii.  13.  Here  St.  Paul 
(writing  poeslbly  from  Euhenu)  nyt  that  it  ii  pro- 
bable he  may  aeod  Tychicus  to  Cnte,  about  the 
time  when  be  himMlf  goes  ts  Nicopolis.  (5)  la 
S  Tim.  ir.  12  (vrilUoi  at  Rome  during  the  second 
imprisonment)  he  mis,  "I  am  bei«with  sending 
Tychicus  to  tpheaus."    Bp.  EllicDtt  BU^esti  that 

tarrying  of  Iheyinf  Epiitle.  There  ii  much  pm- 
bability  in  the  coojecture  that  Tycfaicui  wag  one  of 
ihe  two  "brethren"  (Tiophimua  being  the  other'' 
who  were  aswdated  with  Titus  (2  Cor.  Tiii.  lS-24, 
in  conducting  the  business  of  tba  collection  tor  th'~ 
poor  Christiuu  in  Judaea. 

Tjnm'nar  The  uame  of  a  man  in  whoee  school 
or  place  of  audienc*  Paul  taught  the  Goipel  for  two 
yean,  during  his  lojoum  at  Ephesue  (eee  Acta 
lii.  9).  TbepieanmptiBoia  that  Tyianou*  himself 
was  a  Greek,  and  a  public  teacher  of  philoaophy  or 
rhetoric     Ueyer  is  disposed  to  coDsider  that  Ty- 

Typt.    A   elebraled  commercial  city  of  antiquity. 


led  u 


Plioe 


Med  tttranean  Sm,  ii 
w  nam       Ti6r" 


Btitude  33°  17'  N.     Ita  He- 


a  ink; 


veil 


pAl.aE- 


Le  of  air,  the  m 

pe      suta,  formerly  an  island. 

0  d  Tyre.     There  ia  no  doubt  tnai,  pi^ 

•i^  of  (he  city  by  Ateiander  the, 

re  was  situated  on  an  island;  but,  accord- 


bel            us       (Ii.   10).  the™  was  a  city  on  (he 

mailandbe    ro  there  waJ  a  dty  on  the  isUnd ;  and 

trad         nccivet  some  colour  from  the  name  of 

\ 

*e     -us        Old  Tyie,  which  was  borne  in  GiHk 

mes               ty  on  (be  continent.  30  stadia  to  the 

so  th      B      a  ditficulty  arises  in  supposing  that 

was  built  belbre  Tyre,  a>  (lie  word  Tyn 

evidentl     meana  "a  rock,"  and  few  peiKns  who 

ha          Hted   the  site  of  Falaetyrui  can  lerioualy 

Mk 

ppoae  tha  any  rock  on  the  luiiiice  there  cju  have 

3P 

p           se  to  the  name.     To  *«c*p<  this  diOiculty, 

6^ 

H    gslenberg  makes  the  luggfition  that  Pahetymi 

Ij'ehieiu.  A  companion  of  St.  Paul  on  lome  of 
his  joumeyi,  and  one  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the 
woifc  of  the  Gonpel.  He  is  meutiontd  ipi  five  ae- 
iwiate  books  of  the  Kew  TeaUunent,  and  in  fear 


greate  pa  f  it  by  Nebochadneizar.  to  distiugmih 
m  tha  part  of  Tyre  which  cootinaad  to  be  in 
ei  ce  Uovei*  sug^ts  that  the  oHgioal  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  on  the  mainland  pmsetard  the 
island  as  part  of  their  tvmtoiy,  and  named  their 
city  Irom  llie  characteristic  Icatiuea  of  the  island, 
though  the  island  itself  was  not  then  inhabited. 
Thia  eipknatioD  is  poaiible ;  but  other  ttplanations 
are  equally  possible.  It  i>  important,  hou'ever,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  thiiqu&Iion  re^ardii^  Falaetyrui 
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isnierelj  archaeological,  and  that  nothing  in  Biblical 
history   i»  affectwi  by  it.     Nebuchadnetxar  ueces- 
sai  ily  besiege  I  the  poition  of  the  city  on  the  main- 
laud,  as  he  had  no  vessels  with  which  to  attack  the 
island  ;  but  it  is  i-easoiuibly  ceitain  that,  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  heart  or  core  of  the  city 
was  on  the  island.     Whether  built  before  or  later 
than  Palaetyrus.  the  i-enowned  city  of  Tyre,  though 
it  laid  cUima  to  a  very  high  antiquity  (Is.  xziii.  7 ),  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  the  Iliaii  or  in  the  Odyssey. 
The  tribe  of  Canaanites  which  inhabited  the  small 
tract  of  countiy  which  may  be  called  Phoenicia 
Proper  was  known  bv  the  generic  name  of  Sidonians 
(Judg.  XTiii.  7  ;  Is.'zxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Josh.  xiii.  6  ; 
£z.  xxxii.  30) ;  and  this  name  undoubtedly  included 
Tyrians,  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  same  race, 
and  the  two  cities  being  less  than  20  English  miles 
distant  from  each  other.     In  the  Bible,  Tyi«  is 
named  for  the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix. 
29),  where  it  is  adverted  to  as  a  fortified  city  (in 
the  A.  V.  "the strong  city"),  in  reference  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  A&her.     Tlie  laiuelitea 
dwelt  among   the  Sidonians   or  Phoenicians,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (Judg.  1.  31,  32),  and 
never  seem  to  have  had  any  war  with  that  intelli- 
gent race.     Subsequently,  in  a  passage  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated  that  the  enumerators 
of  the  census  in  the  i-e^gn  of  David  went  in  pur- 
suance of  their  miitsion   to  Tyre,   amongst  other 
cities,  which  must  be  understood  as  implying,  not 
that  Tyre  was  subject  to  David's  authority,  but 
merely  that  a  census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews 
resident  there.    But  the  6i-st  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  wntings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally, 
which  aifoi-d  glimpses  of  the  actual  oonditiou  of 
Tyre,  are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  11), 
in  connection  with  Hiram   king  of  Tyre  sending 
cedar-wooil  and  workmen   to   David,   for  building 
him  a  pidace;  and  iiubsequeutly  in  the  Book  of 
Kintrx,  in  connection  with  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.     One  point  at  this  period  is  particularly 
woi  thy  of  attention,     in  conti-adistinction  from  all 
the  other  most  celehiated  independent  commeivial 
cities  out  of  Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
world,  Tyi-e  was  a  monarchy  and  not  a  republic. 
Another  point  is  the  skill  in  the  mechauiciU  arts 
which  seems  to  have  been  ali^«dy  attained  by  tlie 
Tyrians.     It  is  evident  that  under  Solomon  there 
was  a  close  alliance  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Tyrians.      Hiram    supplied    Solomon    with    cedar- 
wixxi,  precious  metals,  and  workmen,  and  gave  him 
Miilurs  fur  the  voyage  to  Ofhir  and  India,  while  on 
the  other  hand  Solonton  gave  Hiram  supplies  of 
coin  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  s<ime  cities,  and  pei-mitted 
him  to  make  use  of  some  Imvens  on  the  Ked  Sea 
(1  K.  ix.  II-U,  2«>-28,  X.  22).     These  friendly  n^ 
lations  nurvived  for  a  time  the  disastrous  seoesaion 
of  the  Ten  Tril>es,  and  a  century  later  Ahab  manied 
a  daughter  of  fe^tlibanl,  king  of' the  Sidonians  ( 1  K. 
xvi.  31),  who,  aa'ordingto  Menander.  was  daughter 
of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre.     When  meitauitile  cupidity 
mduced  the  Tyrians  and  the  neighbouring  Phoeni- 
cians to  buy  Hebrew  captives  from  their  enemies 
and  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to  the  fireeks  and  Kdoro- 
ites,  there  commenced  denuncmtions,  and,  at  first, 
threats  of  retaliation  f  Joel  iii.  4-8  ;  Amos  i.  9,  10). 
But  the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations  being  ful- 
filled first  arose  from  the  progressive  conquests  of 
tlie  Assyrian  monarchs.     Accordingly,  when  Shal- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  had   taken  the  city  of 
Samaiia,  had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  lanei  and 


carried  its  inhalntants  into  captivity,  he  tamed  ha 
arms  against  the  Phoenician  cities.     Atthbtime, 
Tyre  had  reached  a  high  point  of  prosperity.   Sttti- 
maneser  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  reroit 
of  the  Cyprians ;  and  what  ensued  is  thus  relUed 
by  Menander,  who  transUted  the  ai-diires  of  Tp 
into  the  Greek  language:   **  EluUeus  reigned:^ 
years  (over  Tyre).     This  kmg,  upon  the  revoh  « 
the  Kittaeans  (Cyprians;,  sailed  with  a  fleet  at^e^t 
them,  and  reduced  them  to  submission.     On  in* 
other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  attacked  m 
war  the  whole  of  Pho^iicia,  but  «oon  m.ide  pen 
with  all,  and  turned  back.     On  thif^  Sidon  and  .vt 
(i.  e.  Akko  or  Acre)  and  P;Uaetyrus  revoltei  frciB 
the  Tynans,  with  n^ny  other  cities  which  delirereJ 
themselves  up  to  tlie  kingof  As>yria.     Acconiircij 
when  the  Tviians  would  not  submit  to  him,  t]» 
king  retunied  and  fell  upon  them  again,  the  Plm- 
nicians  having  funiished  him  with  60  sh  ps  «ti^ 
800  rowers.     Against  these  the  Tyrians  sailed  vijt 
12  ships,  and,  dispersing  the  fleet  opposed  to  th^m, 
they  took,  tive  hundied  men  prisoners.    The  reputa- 
tion of  all  the  citizens  in  Tyre  was  heuce  iooened. 
Upon  this  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  movine  aS  his 
army,  placed  guards  at  their  river  and  aqueducts  to 
prevent  the  Tyrians  from  drawing  water.  Thi«  tva- 
tinued  for  five  years,  and  still  the  Tyrians  held  ojt. 
supplying  themselves  with  water  ftom  welbw'*    h 
is  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  propheCT  mpatai 
Tyre  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.,  was  uttered.    Alter  ise 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  (which  mu»l  fesre 
taken  place  not  long  after  721  B.C.),  Tyreremaii)^ 
a  powerful  state  with  it.n  own  kings  ( jer.  xxr.  '21, 
xxvii.  3;    Ex.   xxviii.   2-12),    remaikable  Ser  in 
wealth,  with  tenitory  on  the  mainland,  aaJ  |r»> 
tected  by  strong  fortifications  (Ex.  xxviii.  5,  uri. 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  xxvii.  11  ;  Zech.  ix.  3).  Ourkcov- 
ledge  of  its  condition  thenceforward  until  the  stff 
by   Nebuchadnezzar  depends    entirely    on   raricnw 
notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew  propheta  ;  but  some  <>: 
these  notices  are  singularly  full,  and  espedailr,  tk 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Kzekiel  furniabv  m.  «i 
some  points,  with  details  such  as  have  scarcely  cosse 
down  to  us  i*especting  any  one  dty  of  aatiquitf, 
excepting  Rome  and  Athens.     One  point  espemlj 
arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre*  \ikm  its  spleod^l 
daughter  Carthage,   employed    lacrotnvy  soUkt? 
(Kz.  xxvii.  10,   11).     btdepandeatlj,  however,  of 
this   fact    respecting  Tynan    ■Mroenary   soldirrs. 
Ezekiel  gives  interesting  details  reapeeting  the  tniie 
of  Tyre.    It  appears  tluit  its  g(^  came  from  AraUs 
by  the  Peraian  Gulf  (v.  22),  j\x>t  aa  in  Um  tmx^: 
Solomon  it  came  &9m  Arabia  by  the  Ked  Sea.    Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  silver,  irao,  lead,  and  tin  cf 
Tyre  came  from  a  very  different  quarter  of  lV 
world,  viz.  from  the  South  of  Spain,  wktn  tu 
Phoeniciana   had   estahlishtd  tMr    aettknent  d 
Tai>hish,  or  Tartassna.     As  to  copper,  we  shouJi 
have  presumed  that  it  waa  obtained  from  the  vs- 
luable  mines  in  Cyprus;  but  it  is  mentiaaed  hert 
in  conjunction  with  Javan,  Tubal,  and  ltfesh«Ji. 
which  ]M>ints  to  the  districts  on  tlie  sooth  of  th 
hlack  Sen,  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Armenia,  ^ 
the  southern  line  of  the  CaucastM,   between  tbi 
Bhick  Sea  and  the  Caspian.     The  eonntry  wbfeoe 
Tyre  was  supplied  with  wheat  waa  Falestiae.   Tm 
likewii«  obtained  from  Pale»tint,  oil,  hooey,  s^ 
balm,   but  not  wine  apparcntlj,  notwittutafldisf 
the  abandaooe  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Jaitk  {Gta. 
xlix.  11).    The  wine  was  imported  fivn  DtonaKOi, 
and  was  oallai  wine  of  UdbsB.     Tbt  Baiswia 


Arabs  supplied  Tyre  with  Utmbs  and  rams  and 
gOQts.  iiigypt  fumishad  linai  for  sails,  and  the 
djes  from  shell-fish  were  imported  from  the  Pelo« 
ponnesus.  Ljistly,  from  Dedan  in  the  Persian  Galf» 
hoius  of  ivoiy  and  ebony  were  imported,  which 
must  originally  hare  been  obtained  from  India  (Ez. 
xxru.  10,  11,  22,  12,  13,  17,  18,  21,  7,  15).  In 
the  midst  of  great  prosperity  and  wealth,  which 
was  the  natural  result  of  such  an  extensive  trade 
(Ez.  xxviii.  4),  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  the  Chaldees.  invaded  Judaea,  and  cap- 
tured  Jerusalem.  As  Tyre  was  so  near  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  as  the  conquerors  wwt  a  fierce  and 
formidable  race  (Hab.  i.  6),  it  would  naturally  be 
snppoMd  that  this  event  would  have  ekcited  alarm 
and  terror  amongst  the  Tyrians.  Instead  of  this, 
we  may  infer  from  Kzeklers  statement  Cxxvi.  2) 
that  their  predominant  feeling  was  one  of  extilta* 
tion.  At  first  sight  this  appears  stransre  and  almost 
inconceivable  ;  but  it  is  rendered  intelligible  by  some 

Srevious  events  in  Jewish  history.  Otily  34  years 
efore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  commenced  the 
celebrated  Betbrmation  of  Josiah,  B.C.  622.  This 
momentous  religious  resolution  (2  K.  xxii.,  xxiii.) 
fully  explains  the  exultation  and  malevolence  of  the 
Tyi-ians.  In  that  Reformation,  Josish  hnd  heaped 
insults  on  the  gods  who  were  the  objects  of  Tynan 
veneration  and  lore.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have 
endeavoured  to  exterminate  their  religion  (2  K. 
xxiii.  20).  These  acts  must  have  been  regarded 
by  the  Tyrians  as  a  series  of  sacrilegious  and  abo- 
minable outrages ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
the  death  in  battle  of  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  the 
•ubsequent  destructiofi  of  the  city  and  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  were  hailed  by  them  with  triumphant 
joy  as  instances  of  divine  retribution  in  human 
af^irs.  This  joy,  however,  must  soon  have  given 
way  to  other  feeling!*,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  in- 
vaded Phoenicia,  and  laid  si^  to  Tyre.  That  siege 
lasted  thirteen  years,  and  it  is  still  a  disputed  point 
whether  Tyre  was  actually  taken  by  Nebachad- 
nezzar  on  this  occasion.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  pit>bAbIe  that,  on  some  terms  or  other,  Tyre  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chaldees.  The  i*ule  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar over  Tyre,  though  real,  may  have  been  light, 
and  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance.  During  the 
Persian  domination  the  Tyrians  were  subject  in 
name  to  the  Persian  king,  and  may  have  given 
him  tribute.  With  the  rei>t  of  Phoenicia,  they  had 
submitted  to  the  Persians,  without  striking  a  blow. 
But  their  connexion  with  the  Peisian  king  was  not 
slavish.  They  fought  with  Persia  against  Greece, 
and  furnished  vessels  of  war  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes.  At  this  time  Tvi-e  seems  to  have  been 
inferior  in  power  to  Sidon.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  following  century,  B.C.  332,  Tyre  was  assailed 
for  the  third  time  by  a  gieat  conqueror;  and  if 
some  unceilainty  hangs  over  the  siege  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  results  of  the  siege  by  Alexander 
were  clear  and  undeniable.  At  that  time  Tyre 
was  situated  on  an  island  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
the  mainlnnd,  it  was  completely  surrounded  by 
prodigious  walls,  the  Inflievt  portion  of  which  on 
the  side  fronting  the  mainland  reached  a  height 
of  not  less  than  150  Icet;  and  notwithstanding 
his  persevering  efforts,  he  could  not  have  succeeded 
in  his  attem|it,  if  the  harbour  of  Tyre  to  the  north 
had  not  been  blockaded  by  the  Cyprians,  and  that 
to  the  south  by  the  Phoenicians,  thus  affording  an 
opportunity  to  Alexander  for  uniting  the  island  to 
the  mainhuul  by  an  enonnont  aitaiieial  mole.    The 
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hnmediate  results  of  the  capture  by  Alexander  were 
most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave  defenders  were 
put  to  death  ;  and,  in  arcoi'dance  with  the  barbarous 
policy  of  ancient  times,  .30,000  of  its  inhabitants, 
including  slaves,  free  females  and  free  children  were 
sold  as  slaves.  It  gi-adually,  however,  lecovei-ed 
its  prosperity  through  the  immigration  of  fresh 
settlers,  though  its  trade  is  said  to  have  suffered  by 
the  vicinity  and  rivalry  of  Alexandria.  Under  the 
Macedonian  successors  of  Alexander,  it  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  Seleuddae.  Under  the  Romans,  at 
first  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  freedom.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  on  the  arrival  of  Auga^tus  in 
the  East,  he  is  said  to  have  deprived  both  Tyre  and 
Sidon  of  their  liberties  for  seditious  conduct.  Still 
the  prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was 
undeniably  great.  Strabo  gives  an  account  of  it  nt 
that  period  (xvi.  2,  23),  and  speaks  of  the  great 
wealth  which  it  derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  cele- 
brated Tyrian  purple,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
were  extracted  from  diell-fish  found  on  the  coast, 
belonging  to  a  species  of  the  genus  Murex.  The 
accounts  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  have  a  peculiar  in- 
teiest  in  this  respect,  that  they  tend  to  convey  an 
idea  of  what  the  dty  must  have  been,  when  visited 
by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  21;  Mark  vii.  24).  It  was 
perhaps  more  populous  than  Jerusalem,  and  if  so, 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  city  which  he  is 
known  to  have  visited.  From  the  time  of  Christ 
to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  as  ftr  as  was  compatible  with 
the  irreparable  loea  of  independence.  Tyre  continued 
in  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Jerome,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Ezekiel,  comes  to  the  passage  in  which 
the  prophet  threatois  Tvre  with  the  approach  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  (Ez.  xxvi.  7) ; 
and  he  then,  amongst  other  points,  refers  to  the 
verse  in  which  the  prophet  predicts  of  Tyre,  *•  Thou 
shalt  be  built  no  more,"  saying  that  this  raises  a 
question  as  to  how  a  dty  can  be  said  not  to  be 
built  any  more,  which  we  aee  at  the  present  dny 
the  most  noble  and  the  moat  beautiful  dty  of  Phoe- 
nicia. He  afterwards,  in  his  remarks  on  the  3rd 
verse  of  the  27th  chapter,  in  which  Tyre  is  called, 
'*  a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles,"  says 
that  this  continues  down  to  his  time,  so  that  com- 
mercial dealings  of  almost  all  nations  are  earned  on 
in  that  city.  Jerome's  Commentaries  on  Kzekiel 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  years 
411-414  A.D.,  so  that  his  testimony  respecting  the 
prosperity  of  Tyre  bears  date  almost  predsely  a 
thousand  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  588.  As  to  the  passage  in 
which  Ezekiel  states  that  Tyre  shall  be  built  no 
more,  Jerome  says  the  meaning  is,  that  "  Tyre  will 
be  no  more  the  Queen  of  Nations,  baring  its  own 
king,  as  was  the  case  under  Hiram  and  other  kings, 
but  that  it  was  destined  to  be  always  subject,  either 
to  the  Chaldeans,  or  to  the  Macedonians,  or  to  the 
Ptolemies,  or  at  hut  to  the  Romans."  When  Jerome 
spoke  of  Tyre's  subjection  to  the  Romans,  which  had 
then  lasted  more  than  four  hundred  years,  he  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated  that  another  subjugation 
of  the  country  was  reserved  for  it  fiom  a  new  con- 
quering power,  coming  not  from  the  North,  but 
from  tt»  South.  In  the  7th  century  A.D.  took 
place  the  eztraorclinary  Arabian  revolution  under 
Mahomet,  which  has  given  a  new  religion  to  so 
many  millions  of  mankind.  In  the  years  633- 
638. A.D.  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Antioch,  wai  conqoered  by  the  Khalif  Omar. 
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is  merely  archaeological,  and  that  nothing  in  Biblical 
history  is  affectwi  by  it.     Nebuchadnetzar  neoes- 
•ai  ily  besiege  I  the  poition  of  the  city  on  the  main- 
laud,  as  he  had  no  veiis«^ls  with  which  to  attack  the 
island  ;  but  it  is  reasonably  ceitain  that,  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Exekiel,  the  heart  or  core  of  the  city 
was  on  the  island.     Whether  built  befoiv  or  later 
than  Palaetyrus.  the  i-ennwneii  city  of  Tyre,  thougli 
it  laid  claim*  to  a  very  high  antiquity  (Is.  xiiii.  7j,  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odyssey. 
The  tribe  of  Canaan it»  which  mhabited  the  small 
tract  of  countiy  which  may  be  called  Phoenicia 
Proper  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Sidonians 
(Judg.  xviii.  7 ;  Is.'xxiii.  *2,  4,  12;  Josh.  xiii.  6  ; 
Ez.  xxxii.  30) ;  and  this  name  undoubtedly  included 
Tyrians,  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  same  race, 
and  the  two  cities  being  less  than  20  English  miles 
distant  from  each  other.     In  the  Bible,  Tyi-e  is 
named  for  the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (zix. 
29),  where  it  is  adverted  to  as  a  foitified  city  (in 
the  A.  V.  "thestiong  city"),  in  reference  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  A&her.     The  isi-aelitea 
dwelt  among   the  Sidonians   or  Phoenicians,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (JuJg.  i.  31,  32),  and 
never  seem  to  have  had  any  war  with  that  intelli- 
gent race.     Subsequently,  in  a  passage  of  Samuel 
{2  Sam.  xxiT.  7),  it  is  stated  that  the  enumerators 
of  the  census  in  the  i-e'<gn  of  Darid  went  in  pur- 
suance of  their  mission   to  Tyre,  anumgst  other 
cities,  which  must  be  undei-stood  as  implying,  not 
that  Tyre  was  subject  to  David's  authority,  but 
merely  that  a  census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews 
resident  there.    But  the  fii-st  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  wntings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally, 
which  aifoixl  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of 
Tyre,  are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  5>am.  r.  11), 
in  connection  with  Hiram   king  of  Tyre  sending 
cedar-wootl  and  workmen  to  David,   for  building 
him  a  ptdace;  and  subsequently  in  the  Book  of 
Kings,  in  connection  with  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.     One  point  at  this  period  is  particularly 
woithy  of  attention,     in  contradistinction  from  all 
the  other  most  celehi-ated  independent  comnieivial 
Cities  out  of  Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
world,  Tyi«  was  a  monarchy  and  not  a  republic. 
Another  point  is  the  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts 
which  seems  to  have  bt^n  alieady  attamed  by  the 
Tvrians.     It  is  evident  that  under  Solomon  there 
was  a  close  alliance  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Tyrians.      Hiram    supplini    Solomon   with   cedar- 
wuod,  precious  metals,  and  workmen,  aud  gave  him 
sailors  fur  the  voyage  to  Ophir  and  India,  while  on 
the  other  hand  Solomon  gave  Hiram  supplies  of 
001  n  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  S4ime  cities,  and  })ermitted 
him  to  make  use  of  ^ome  haven^t  on  the  Ked  Sea 
(1  K.  ix.  II-U,  2r,-28.  X.  22).     These  friendly  re- 
lationt  survived  tor  a  time  the  disastrous  secesaion 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  a  century  later  Ahab  manied 
a  daughter  of  Kthbaal,  king  of'the  Sidonians  ( 1  K. 
xvi.  31),  who,  aorordingto  Menander,  was  daughter 
of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre.     When  meixjantile  cupidity 
induced  the  Tyrians  and  the  neighbouring  Phoeni- 
cians to  buy  Hebi-ew  captives  from  their  enemies 
and  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to  the  Greeks  and  Edoro- 
ites,  there  commenced  denunciations,  and,  at  first, 
thi^its  of  retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8  ;  Amos  i.  9,  10). 
But  the  likelihootl  of  the  denunciations  being  ful- 
filled first  aroM  fi-om  the  progressive  oonqiiests  of 
tJie  Assyrian  monarchs.     Accordingly,  when  Shal- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  had  taken  the  city  of 
Samaiia,  had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  laraei  aad 


cnrried  its  inhabitants  into  captirity,  he  tomed  ia 
arms  against  the  Phoenician  cities.     At  this  time, 
Tyi-e  h&l  reached  a  high  point  of  prosperitT.   Shal* 
maneser  seems  to  have  taken  advanta^  of  a  reroit 
of  the  Cyprians ;  and  what  ensued  n  thus  T^tttd 
by  Menander,  who  translated  the  ardures  ot  Tm 
into  the  Greek  language :    **  Elulaeus  mgned  i.^ 
yeai-s  (over  Tyre).     This  king,  upon  the  revolt  « 
the  Kittaeans  (Cypriana),  sailed  with  a  de«t  agaitt 
them,  and  reduced  them  to  submission.     On  tk 
other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  attacked  a 
war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  but  snon  made  pot 
with  all,  and  turned  back.     On  thi^  Sidon  and  Ait 
(I.  e,  Akkd  or  Aci-e)  and  Palaetyrus  revolts!  hm 
the  Tyrians,  with  many  other  cities  which  delireel 
themselves  up  to  tlie  king  of  Assyria.    Acconiiiigir 
when  the  Tyiians  would  not  submit  to  him.  iIh 
king  returned  and  fell  upon  them  again,  the  Pboe- 
uiciaiis  having  furnished  him  with  60  sh  p«  tad 
80U  roweia.     Against  these  the  Tynans  sailed  viiA 
12  ships,  and,  dispei-sing  the  fleet  oppoiied  to  thm, 
tliey  took,  five  hundred  men  pneooers.    The  r«puu- 
tion  of  all  the  citizenb  in  Tyre  was  henoe  ioaessnL 
Upon  this  the  king  of  the  Assyiiaiis,  movinc  od  hit 
aimy,  placed  guards  at  their  river  and  aqueducts  ts 
prevent  the  Tyrians  from  drawing  water.  This  cm- 
tiuued  for  five  years,  and  still  the  Tynans  held  oLt, 
supplying  themselves  with  water  fiom  welU."    U 
is  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  prophecy  aciio^ 
Tyre  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.,  was  uttered.    Af^er  tlx 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  (which  mu^t  har« 
taken  place  not  long  after  721  B.G.),  Tyrerenuiani 
a  poweiful  state  with  its  own  kings  ( Jer.  xxv.  2^ 
xxvii.  3;    £z.   xxviii.   2-12),    remarkable  fix-  lu 
wealth,  with  teriitory  on  th«  mainland,  and  pn^ 
tected  by  strong  foitiHcations  (£z.  xxviii.  5,  zrh. 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  xxvii.  11  ;  Zech.  ix.  3).  Our  know- 
ledge  of  its  condition  thenceforward  until  the  mp 
by   Nebuchadnezzar  depends   entirely    on  various 
notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  ;  but  tome  ot' 
these  notices  are  singularly  full,  and  especially,  xi* 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  ICzekiel  furnisbaft  as  oa 
some  points,  with  details  such  as  hare  stanvly  cmee 
down  to  us  respecting  any  one  city  of  ao^uiiT. 
excepting  Rome  and  Athea«.     One  point  espedai.y 
arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre,  lUco  its  spi«<nl^ 
daughter  Carthage,  employed    meronary  soiihen 
(Kz.  xxvii.   10,    11).     lodepeodeBtly,  kower^,  </ 
this   fact    rttpacting  Tynan    nMroeiiary   soldkrn, 
Ezekiel  gives  interesting  details  raspecting  the  trtk 
of  Tyre.    It  appears  that  its  goM  came  from  Arsbi% 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  (r.  22),  just  as  in  the  tine  «c 
Solomon  it  canM  &vm  Arabia  by  the  Ked  Sea.    (io 
the  other  hand,  the  silw,  iron,  land,  and  tin  of 
Tyre  came  from  a  rery  different  quarter  of  tV 
world,  viz.  from  the  South  of  Sftain,  wine  tM 
Phoenicians   had   estabUsbed  tMr    settlement  f* 
Tai-Khish,  or  Tartessns.     As  to  copper,  we  shoui-i 
have  presumed  that  it  was  obtained  Ireai  the  vi- 
liuible  minen  in  Cyprua;  but  it  is  mentioiied  kere 
in  conjunction  with  Javan,  Tubal,  and  llcshec^. 
which  )>oints  to  the  districts  on  the  sooth  of  iht 
P>lack  Sea,  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Armenk,  is 
the  southern  line  of  the   Caucasos,   between  tbe 
BLick  Sea  and  the  Caspian.     The  country  frh»t 
Tyre  was  supplied  with  wheat  was  Pjslcstine.   Tyie 
likewise  obtained  from  Palestine,  oil,  hooey,  scd 
balm,   but  not  wine  appai^entlj,  notwitlutHMiii^ 
the  abundance  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Jodsli  (^Wb. 
xlix.  1 1 ).     l*he  wine  was  imported  fiwn  Dtosainiii 
and  was  oallei  wine  of  HelbsB.     Tbt  Btdnris 
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cxplaiuitiofl.  It  appears  that  the  Kerkhak  onoe 
bifarcated  tiiPaiPui,  about  20  milca  N.  W.  of  Susa, 
Mndiiig  cot  a  branch  which  passed  east  of  the  ruins, 
absorbing  into  it  the  Shapur^  and  flowing  on  across 
the  plain  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  till  it  fell  into  the 
Kuran  at  Ahwaz.  Thus  the  upper  Kerkhah  and  the 
lower  Kuran  were  in  old  times  united,  and  might 
be  viewed  as  forming  a  single  sti'eam. 

Ulam.  1.  A  descendant  of  Gilead  the  grandson  of 
Manasaeh,  and  father  of  Bedan(lChr.  vii.  17).— 2. 
The  firstborn  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  the  house 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  Tiii.  39,  40). 

m  la.  An  Asherite,  head  of  a  fiunily  in  his  tribe 
(1  Ohr.  vii.  39). 

Um'mah.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30  only).  Dr.  Thomson  con- 
jectures tliat  a  place  called  *Alma  in  the  highlands 
on  the  ooa>t,  about  five  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mas  en- 
Sakh^ra^  may  be  identical  with  Ummah. 

Undaan  Meats.  These  were  things  strangled, 
or  dead  of  themselves,  or  through  beasts  or  birds  of 
piey ;  wliatever  beast  did  not  both  part  the  hoof 
and  c^ew  the  cud  ;  and  certain  other  smaller  ani- 
mals rated  aa  "  creeping  things  " ;  certain  classes  of 
birds  mentioned  in  Lev.  zi.  and  Deut.  ziv.  twenty 
or  twenty-one  in  all ;  whatever  in  the  waters  had 
uot  both  fins  and  scales;  whatever  winged  insect 
luid  not  besides  four  legs  the  two  hind-legs  for  leap- 
ing ;  besides  things  oflfered  in  sacrifice  to  idols ;  and 
all  blood  or  whatever  contained  it  (save  perhaps 
the  blood  of  fish,  as  would  appear  from  that  only 
of  beast  and  bird  being  forbidden.  Lev,  vii.  26;, 
and  therefore  flesh  cut  from  the  live  animal ;  as 
alM  all  fat,  at  any  rate  that  disposed  in  masses 
among  the  intestines,  and  probably  whei*ever  dis- 
oemibie  and  separable  among  the  flesh  (Lev.  iii.  14- 
17,  vii.  23).  The  eating  of  blood  was  prohibited 
even  to  **  the  stimnger  that  sojoumeth  among  you  " 
(Lev.  ivii.  10,  12,  13,  14).  As  regards  blood,  the 
prohibition  indeed  dates  from  the  declaration  to 
JMoah  against  **  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is 
the  blood  thereof,"  in  Gen.  iz.  4,  which  was  perhaps 
regarded  by  Moses  as  still  binding  upon  all  Noah's 
defecendants.  Besides  these,  we  find  the  prohibition 
twice  recurring  against  **  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's 
milk."  The  genei-al  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
is  rightly  obsened  by  Michaelis  to  have  its  parallel 
amongst  all  nations,  there  being  univet-sally  certain 
cieatures  ivgarded  as  clean,  t.  e,  fit  for  food,  and 
the  rest  as  the  opposite  (comp.  Lev.  zi.  47}.  With 
the  greater  number  of  nations,  however,  this  is  only 
a  traditional  usage  based  merely  perhaps  either  on 
an  instinct  relating  to  health,  or  on  a  repugnance 
which  is  to  be  regaitied  as  an  ultimate  fact  iu  itself, 
and  of  which  no  further  account  is  to  be  given. 
The  same  personal  interest  taken  by  Jehovah  in  his 
subjects,  which  is  expre:$sed  by  the  demand  for  a 
ceremonially  pure  state  on  the  pai-t  of  eveiy 
Israelite  as  in  covenant  with  Him,  regarded  also 
this  particular  detail  of  that  purity,  viz.  diet.  It 
remained  for  a  higher  Lawgiver  to  announce  that 
**  there  is  notliing  from  without  a  man  that  enter- 
ing into  him  aw  defile  him  *'  (Maik  vii.  15).  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  practical  eflect  of  tlie  rule 
laid  down  is  to  ezclude  all  the  axmixiora  among 
quadrupeds,  and,  so  fiur  as  we  can  interpi-et  the 
oomendature,  the  raptoret  among  birds.  This 
•uresis  tlie  question  whether  they  were  ezduded 
as  being  not  averse  to  human  carcases,  and  in  most 
Eastern  countries  acting  as  the  servitors  of  the 
bttttie-field  and  the  gibbet.    Even  swine  have  been 
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known  BO  to  fted  ;  and,  further,  by  their  constant 
runcatioD  among  whatever  lies  on  the  ground,  sug- 
gest impurity,  even  if  they  were  not  generally  foul 
feeders.  Amongst  fish  those  which  were  al- 
lowed contain  unquestionably  the  most  wholesome 
varieties,  save  that  they  ezclude  the  oyster.  The 
ezdusioQ  of  the  camel  and  the  bare  from  allowable 
meats  is  less  easy  to  account  for,  save  that  the 
former  never  was  in  common  use.  It  is  so  im- 
possible to  substitute  any  other  creature  for  the 
camel  as  the  **ship  of  the  desert,"  that  to  eat 
him,  especially  where  so  many  other  creatures 
give  meat  so  much  preferable,  would  be  the 
worst  economy  possible  in  an  Eastern  com- 
miKariat — that  of  destroying  the  best,  or  rather 
the  only  conveyance,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most 
inditierent  food.  The  hare  was  long  supposed,  eveu 
by  eminent  natiu«li:»ts,  to  rtmiinate,  and  certainly 
was  eaten  by  the  Egyptians.  The  hoi:se  and  ass 
would  be  generally  spared  fiom  simiUir  reasons  to 
those  which  ezempted  the  camel.  Practically  the  law 
letl  among  the  allowed  meats  an  ample  variety,  and 
no  inconvenience  was  likely  to  arise  from  a  pro- 
hibition to  eat  camels,  horses,  and  asses.  But  as 
Orientals  have  minds  sensitive  to  teaching  by  types, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  ceremonial 
distinctions  not  only  tended  to  keep  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile apart,  but  weie  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the 
former  that  he  and  the  latter  were  not  on  one 
level  before  God.  Hence,  when  that  ceremony  was 
changed,  we  find  that  this  was  the  very  symbol 
selected  to  instruct  St.  Peter  in  the  truth  that  God 
was  not  a  *'  respecter  of  pei^ons."  It  was  no  mere 
question  of  which  among  several  means  of  support- 
ing life  a  man  chose  to  adopt,  when  the  persecutor 
dictated  the  alternative  of  swine's  flesh  or  the  loss 
of  lite  itself,  but  whether  he  should  surrender  the 
badge  and  type  of  that  privilege  by  which  Israel 
stood  as  the  favoured  nation  before  God  ( 1  Mace.  i. 
63,  64;  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  vii.  1).  The  same  feeling 
led  to  the  ezaggeration  of  the  Mosaic  r^ulations, 
until  it  was  **  unlawful  for  a  man  that  was  a  Jew 
to  keep  company  with  or  come  unto  one  of  another 
nation  "  f  Acts  z.  28) ;  and  with  fuch  intensity  were 
badges  ot  distinction  cherished,  that  the  wine,  bread, 
oil,  cheese,  or  anything  cooked  by  a  heathen,  were 
dedai-ed  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  eat.  As  regards 
tilings  ofiei*ed  to  idols,  all  who  own  one  God  meet  on 
common  groimd ;  but  the  Jew  viewed  the  precept 
as  demanding  a  litei-al  objective  obedience,  and  had 
a  holy  horror  of  even  an  unconsdous  infraction  of 
the  law :  hmce,  as  he  could  never  know  what  had 
received  idolatrous  consecration,  his  only  safety  lay 
in  total  abstinence.  The  prohibition  to  "  seethe  a 
kid  in  his  rootlier's  milk  has  caused  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  commentators.  Mi- 
chaelis thought  it  was  meant  merely  to  encourage 
the  use  of  olive  oil  instead  of  the  milk  or  butter  of 
an  animal,  which  we  commonly  use  in  cookery, 
where  the  Orientals  use  the  former.  This  will  not 
satisfy  any  mind  by  which  the  due  of  symbolism 
has  been  once  duly  seized.  Mercy  to  the  beast  is 
one  of  the  under-currents  Which  permeate  that  law. 
To  soften  the  feelings  and  humanise  the  character 
was  the  higher  and  more  genei-al  aim.  The  milk 
was  the  destined  suppoi-t  of  the  young  creature : 
viewed  in  reference  to  it,  the  milk  was  its  *'  life,** 
and  had  a  relative  sanctity  resembling  that  of  the 
forbidden  blood.  The  Talmudists  took  an  eztremo 
view  of  the  precept,  as  forbidding  generally  the 
cooking  of  ti&h  in  milk.    It  remains  to  moition 
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isroeielj archaeological,  and  that  nothing  in  Bihlical 
history   is  affect «i  by  it.     Nebuchadnezzar  neces- 
•arily  besiege  I  the  potiion  of  the  city  on  the  main- 
land, as  he  had  no  vessels  with  which  to  attack  the 
island  ;  but  it  is  i-e&M)nably  ceitain  that,  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Exekiel,  the  heart  or  core  of  the  city 
was  on  the  island.     Whether  built  before  or  later 
than  Palaetyrus,  the  j-enowned  city  of  Tyre,  thougli 
it  laid  claims  to  a  Tery  high  antiquity  (Is.  xxiii.  7 ),  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  the  Ilimi  or  in  the  Odyssey. 
The  tribe  of  Canaanites  which  inhabited  the  small 
tract  of  countiy  which  may  be  called  Phoenicia 
Proper  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Sidonians 
(Judg.  xviii.  7;  Is.'zxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Josh.  xiii.  6; 
£z.  xxxii.  30) ;  and  this  name  undoubtedly  included 
Tyrians,  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  same  race, 
and  the  two  cities  being  less  than  20  iCnglish  miles 
distant  fitmi  each  other.     In  the  Bible,  Tyi«  is 
named  for  the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (zix. 
29),  where  it  is  adverted  to  as  a  fortified  city  (in 
the  A.  V.  **  the  strong  city"),  in  reference  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  A&her.     The  Israelites 
dwelt  among   the  Sidonians   or  Phoenicians,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  laud  (JuJg.  i.  31,  32),  and 
never  seem  to  liave  had  any  war  with  that  intelli- 
gent race.     Subsequently,  in  a  passi^  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated  that  the  enumerators 
of  the  census  in  the  re*gn  of  Darid  went  in  pur- 
suance of  their  mission   to  Tyi'e,  amongst  other 
cities,  which  must  be  understood  as  implying,  not 
that  Tyi'e  was  subject  to  David's  authority,   but 
meiely  that  a  census  was  tiius  taken  of  the  Jews 
resilient  there.    But  the  iii-st  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  writings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally, 
which  aflfbi-d  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of 
Tyre,  are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  5>am.  v.  11), 
in  connection  with  Hiram   king  of  Tyi%  sending 
cedar-woo<i  and  worlimen  to   Dtivid,   for  building 
him  a  p^dace;  and  subsequently  in  the  Book  of 
Kings,  iu  connection  with  the  building  of  Solomon's 
templt*.     One  point  at  this  period  is  particularly 
woi  thy  of  attention.     In  contradistinction  from  ail 
the  other  most  celebrated  independent  commeivial 
Cities  out  of  Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
world.  Tyre  was  a  monaivhy  and  not  a  republic. 
Another  point  is  the  skill  in  the  mechanicid  arts 
which  seems  to  have  b<^n  already  attained  by  the 
Tyrians.     It  is  evident  that  under  Solomon  there 
was  a  close  alliance  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Tyrians.      Hiram    supplied    Solomon   with   cedar- 
wood,  precious  metals,  and  workmen,  aud  gave  him 
Miilors  for  the  voyxge  to  Ophir  and  India,  while  on 
the  other  hand  Solomon  gave  Hiram  supplies  of 
coin  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  s<*me  cities,  and  permitted 
him  to  make  use  of  some  havens  on  the  Ked  Sea 
(1  K.  ix.  11-14,  2r>.28,  X.  22).     These  friendly  ny 
lations  survived  for  a  time  the  disastrous  seoemion 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  a  ceiitujy  later  Ah^ib  married 
a  daughter  of  felthbaal,  king  of  the  Sidonians  ( 1  K. 
xvi.  31 ),  who,  aoi'orliiig  to  Menander.  was  daughter 
of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre.     When  meitauitile  cupidity 
induced  the  Tyrians'  and  the  neighbouring  Phoeni- 
cians to  buy  Hebrew  captives  from  their  enemies 
and  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to  the  Greeks  and  Edoro- 
ites,  there  commenced  denunciations,  and,  at  first, 
threats  of  retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8 ;  Amos  i.  9,  10). 
But  the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations  being  ful- 
filled firtt  aroM  from  the  proginsssive  conquests  of 
tlie  Assyrian  monardis.     Accoi^ingly,  when  Shal- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  had  taken  the  city  of 
Samaria,  had  conquered  tlie  kingdom  of  lanei  and 


carried  \\a  inhabitants  into  captivity,  he  tomed  hu 
arms  against  the  Phoenician  cities.     At  th)>  time, 
Tyi-e  hai  reached  a  high  point  of  prosperity.   Siial> 
maneser  seems  to  have  taken  advanti^  d"  a  revi;^ 
of  the  Cyprians ;  and  what  ensued  is  thus  reLiM 
by  Menander,  who  translated  the  ai^resotTrn* 
into  the  Greek  language :   **  Elulaeus  reigned  ;v) 
years  (over  Tyi-e).     This  king,  upon  the  revolt  « 
the  Kittaeans  (Cyprians  j,  sailed  with  a  fleet  agsiK 
them,  aud  reduced  them   to  submiMion.     (hi  tb^ 
other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  attacked  a 
war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  but  jvkhi  n»de  pt» 
with  all,  and  turned  back.     On  thi.<  Sidon  and  Act 
(i.  e.  Akko  or  Acre)  and  PaL-ietyrus  revolte^l  f.iis 
the  Tyrians,  with  many  other  cities  which  di*lir«ei 
themselves  up  to  tlie  king  of  As>yria.    AccvidiiifW 
when  the  Tyrians  would  not  submit  to  him.  ibe 
king  retuni^  and  tell  upon  them  again,  the  Phot> 
nicians  having  furnished  him  with  tK)  sh  ps  aaJ 
800  roweia.     Against  these  the  Tyrians  sail<d  viu 
12  shi{)S,  and,  dUpei-sing  the  fleet  opposed  to  tbm. 
tliey  took,  five  hundred  men  prisoners.    The  repou- 
tion  of  all  the  atizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  inatswi 
Upon  this  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  movioc  o&  bit 
army,  placed  giianls  at  their  river  and  aqu«dact»  !s 
prevent  the  Tyrians  from  drawing  water.  Thiscoih 
tinned  for  five  vears,  and  still  the  Tvrinns  beU  oi.', 
supplying  themselves  with  water  fiom  welU.**    it 
is  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  prophecy  tpoKi 
Tyre  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.,  was  uttered.    Alter  ibe 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  (which  ma?t  iai!- 
taken  place  not  long  after  721  B.C.),  Tyrernnaisri 
a  powerful  state  with  its  own  kings  ( J«r.  zxr.  tL 
xxvii.  3;    £z.   xxviii.   2-12),    remarkable  tor  &i 
wealth,  with  territory  on  the  mainland,  and  pcfi- 
tected  by  strong  fortifications  (£z.  xxviii.  5.  xiri. 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  xxvii.  11  ;  Zech.  ix.  r^).  Our  know- 
ledge of  its  condition  thenceforward  until  the  titp 
by   Nebuchadnezzar  depends   entirely   on  vari:> 
notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew  pixiphets  ;  but  some  ot 
these  notic««  are  singularly  full,  and  especially,  t}je 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  ICzekiel  funtiahas  U5,  oa 
some  points,  with  details  such  a.s  have  scarrvly  rv>:ne 
down  to  us  respecting  any  one  city  of  aottqiiitr. 
excepting  Rome  and  Ath«i'«.     One  point  cspKul'f 
arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre,  lika  its  splfadii 
daughter  Cailhage,   employed    mercenary  uAhen 
(Kz.  xxvii.   10,   11).     lndep0D«kiitlj,  kowever,  of 
this   fact    respecting  Tynan    Baeretnary   suUxi\ 
Ezekiel  gives  interesting  details  revpecting  the  ti^ic 
of  Tyi'e.    It  appears  that  its  gold  come  from  ArsbfA 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  22),  ju»t  aa  in  the  timet' 
Solumon  it  came  from  Arabia  by  the  Ked  Sea.    Oq 
the  other  hand,  the  silver,  iron,  l«ad,  and  tin  "f 
Tyre  came  from  •  rery  different  quarter  of  th« 
world,  vix.  froM  the  South  of  S|hua,  whini  (be 
Phoenician*   had   eslafaiiihtd   thiir   MttieoMnt  </ 
Tai>hish,  or  Tartearas.     Aa  to  copper,  we  ^to^M 
have  presumed  that  it  was  obtaioed  froan  the  va- 
luable mines  in  Cyprus;  but  it  is  mentioDed  brr 
in  conjunction  with  Javan,  Tafaal,  and  Mesh«i.A 
which  ])oints  to  the  districts  on  the  sooth  q(  tbe 
lUack  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armeniji.  is 
the  southern  line  of  the  Caucasua,   between  f» 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.     The  country  wbeore 
Tyre  was  supplied  with  wheat  was  Phlestine.   Tvif 
likewi>e  obtained  from  Palestine,  oil,  hMiey.  v^ 
balm,   but  not  wine  appai^ntly,  Dotwithsteoeii!| 
the  abundance  of  grapes  and  wise  in  Jndik  (("IB. 
xlix.  1 1 ).    The  wine  was  imported  fivn  Iknmm, 
and  was  called  wine  of  HdbsB.     The  ilsdi«i> 
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as  the  larrnaB  so  aflfected  might  not  approach 
the  oongi-egation  and  the  sanctuary,  so  any 
priest  who  incurred  defiienient  must  abstain  fit>m 
holy  things  (Lev.  xzii.  2-8 J.  For  the  special  case 
of  the  leper,  see  LEPR06T.  To  the  iiemarks  there 
made,  it  may  be  added  ^  that  the  piiests,  in  their 
contact  with  the  leper  to  be  adjudged,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  law  of  defilement ;  that  the  garb 
and  treatment  of  the  leper  seem  to  be  thtA  of  one 
dead  in  the  eye  of  the  Law  or  rather  a  perpetual 
mourner  for  his  own  estate  of  death  with  **doth6S 
rent  and  head  bare."  As  r^aixls  the  analogies 
which  the  ceremonial  of  other  Oriental  nations 
ofieis,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  amongst  the  Arabs 
the  touching  a  corpse  still  defiles.  Beyond  this, 
M.  Chardin  in  his  account  of  the  religioa  of  the 
Persians,  enters  into  particulan  whidi  show  a 
»in];nlarly  close  correspondence  with  the  Levitical 
ooie. 
TTndergirdixigy  Acta  ixr ii.  17.  [Ship.] 
Unieom  (Heb.  rUm^  rSS^m,  rSym)  the  render- 
ing by  the  A.  V.,  following  the  HX^  of  the 
Hebrew  /f^m,  a  word  which  occurs  seven  times  in 
the  0.  T.  as  the  name  t»f  some  large  wild  animal. 
The  Riem  of  tiM  Hebrew  Bible,  however,  baa  no- 
thing at  all  t«  do  with  the  ooe-horBad  animal 
mentioned  by  Ctesiaa  and  other  Greek  and  Roman 
writei-s,  as  is  evident  from  Deut.  zxxiii.  17,  where, 
in  the  blessing  of  Joseph,  it  is  said,  **His  glory 
is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  and  his  horns 
are  like  Uie  horns  of  a  unicorn  "  not,  as  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.  renders  it  **  the  horns  of  unicoms.*' 
The  two  horns  of  the  Biim  are  **  the  ten  thou- 
sands of  Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of  Manasseh." 
This  text  puts  a  one-horned  animal  entii-ely  out 
of  the  question.  Bochart  contends  that  the  Hebi  ew 
£4Sm  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  ^l/n,  which  is 
usually  refened  to  the  Oryx  Uucoryx^  the  white 
antelope  of  North  Africa,  and  at  one  time  perhaps 
nn  inhabitant  of  Palestine.  Araold  Boot  with 
much  better  reason,  conjectures  that  some  species 
of  UruM  or  wild-ox  is  the  Riim  of  the  Hebi-ew 
Scriptures.  Robinson  and  Gesenius  have  little 
doubt  that  the  buffalo  {Bubalm  bnffalua)  is  the 
JiHm  of  the  Bible.  Little  can  be  urged  in  favour 
of  the  rhinoceros,  for  it  would  have  been  forbidden 
to  be  sacrificed  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  whereas  the 
BSifn  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  coming  down 
with  bullocks  and  rams  to  the  Lord's  sacrifice. 
Again,  the  skipping  of  the  young  RUm  { Ps.  xxix. 
6)  ia  scaiTely  compatible  with  the  habits  of  a 
H)inooeros.  With  ivgard  to  the  claims  of  the  Oryx 
IcucoryXt  it  must  be  observed  that  this  antelojie, 
like  the  i-est  of  the  family,  is  harmless  unless 
wounded  or  hard  pressed  by  the  hunter,  nor  is  it 
remarkable  for  the  possession  of  any  extraoi-dinary 
strength.  Considering  therefore  that  the  Kihn  is 
spoken  of  as  a  two-hoined  animal  of  great  strength 
and  ferocity,  that  it  was  evidently  well  known  and 
often  seen  by  the  Jews,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  an 
animal  fit  tor  sacrificial  purposes,  and  that  it  is 
frequently  associated  with  bulb  and  oxen,  we  think 
thei^  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  some  species  of  wiM^ox 
Is  intended.  The  allusion  in  Ps.  xcii.  10,  '*  But 
thou  shalt  lift  up,  as  a  PMym^  my  horn,'*  seems 
to  point  to  tlie  mode  in  which  the  Botidae  use 
their  horns,  lowering  the  head  and  then  tossing  it 
up.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
particular  species  of  wild-ox  is  signified.  Some 
have  conjectured  that  the  Riem  denotes  the  wild 
buf&lo.    It  is    possible  that    some    wild  species, 
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B'lhalui  amee,  or  B,  brachycertts,  may  have 
existed  formerly  in  Palestine.  We  are,  how- 
ever, more  in  fiivour  of  some  gigantic  [Trus. 

Un'lll.  L  One  of  the  Levite  dooi  keepers  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20).— 8.  A  second 
Levite  (unless  the  fiimily  of  the  for^2;oing  be  in- 
tended) concerned  in  the  sacred  office  alter  the 
Return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xii.  9). 
U'pliu,  Jer.  X.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5.  [Ophir.] 
Ur  occurs  in  Genesis  only,  and  is  thei«  mentioned 
aa  the  land  of  Haraii's  nativity  (Gen.  xi.  28),  the 
place  from  which  Terah  an<i  Abraham  staited  "to 
go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  "  (xi.  31 ).  It  is  called 
in  Genesis  **[Jr  of  tke  Chaldaeana"  while  in  the 
Acts  St.  Stephen  placet  it,  by  implication,  in  Meso- 
potamia (rii.  2,  4).  These  are  all  the  indications 
which  Scripture  famishes  as  to  its  locality.  One 
tradition  identifies  Ur  with  the  modem  Orfah, 
There  Is  some  ground  for  belierii^  that  this  city, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Edessa,  hail  also  the  name  of 
OiTha  aa  early  as  the  time  of  Isidore  (ab.  B.C.  1 50). 
Acoordiof  to  Pocock  tliat  Ur  is  Edessa  or  Orfah  is 
**the  iMiesrio/  opinion  of  the  Jews;"  and  it  is 
also  the  local  belief.  A  second  ti-aditicn,  which 
appears  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  some  of  the  early 
Arabian  writers,  finds  Ur  in  Warka^  the  *Opx^  of 
the  Greeks,  and  probably  the  Erech  of  Holy 
Scri]iture.  A  third  tradition  distinguishes  Ur 
from  Warka.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
city  whereto  this  tradition  points  is  that  which 
appears  by  its  bricks  to  have  been  called  Hur  by 
the  natives,  and  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  Mvgheir,  or  Umgheir^  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  its  junction 
with  the  SKat-el-Hie.  An  opinion,  unsupported 
by  any  tradition,  remains  to  be  noticed.  Bochart, 
Calmet,  Bunsen,  and  others,  identify  **  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees"  with  a  place  of  the  name,  mentioned  by 
a  sins^le  late  writer — Ammianus  Marcellinus — as 
**  a  castle  **  existing  in  his  day  in  Eabtern  Mesopo- 
tamia, between  Hatra  and  Niribis.  Of  these 
four  localities  two  are  situated  in  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia, between  the  Mons  Masius  and  the  Sinjar 
range,  while  the  other  two  are  in  the  alluvial 
tract  near  the  sea,  at  least  400  miles  further  south. 
That  Chaldaea  was,  properly  speaking,  the  southern 
pait  of  Babylonia,  the  i-egion  loitiering  upon 
the  Gulf,  will  be  admitted  by  all.  Those  who 
maintain  the  northeni  emplacement  of  Ur  argue, 
that  with  the  extension  of  Chaldaenn  power  the 
name  travelled  north waixl.  and  became  cr>eztens)ve 
with  Mesopotamia;  but,  in  the  first  place,  tliera 
is  no  proof  that  the  name  Chaldaea  wiis  ever 
extended  to  the  r^on  above  the  Sinjtir;  and 
secondly,  if  it  was.  the  Jews  at  any  rate  moan  by 
Chaldaea  exclusively  the  lower  country,  and  call 
the  upper,  Mesopotamia  or  Pailan-Aram  (see  Job  i. 
17;  Is.  xiii.  19,  xliii.  14,  kcX  Again  there 
b  no  reason  to  believe  that  Babylonian  power 
was  established  beyond  the  Sinjar  in  these 
early  times.  Moreover,  it  Is  in  the  lower 
country  only  that  a  name  closely  cone»pi>nd- 
'm%  to  the  Hebrew  *MK  is  found.  The  cuneiform 
Hur  represents  "^^K  letter  for  letter,  and  only 
differs  from  it  in  the  grenter  strength  of  the 
aspirate.  The  argument  that  Ur  should  be  sought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  An-apachitis  and  Seruj, 
because  the  names  Arphaxad  and  :Serug  occur  in 
the  genealogy  of  Abraham  has  no  weight  till  it  is 
shown  that  the  human  names  In  question  are 
iieally  connected  with  the  places,  which  b  at  pre* 
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is  merely  archaeological,  and  that  nothing  in  Bihlical 
history   is  affectwi  by  it.     Nebuchadnexzar  neces- 
taiily  besiege  I  the  poilion  of  the  city  on  the  main- 
laud,  as  he  had  no  vessfls  with  which  to  attack  the 
island  ;  but  it  is  i-ea"*onably  ceitain  that,  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Kaekiel,  the  heoi-t  or  core  of  the  city 
was  on  the  i.sland.     Whether  built  befoi*  or  later 
than  Palaetyrus.  the  ret»owne«l  city  of  Tyre,  thougli 
it  laid  dnima  to  a  rery  high  antiquity  (is.  xiiii.  7 ),  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  the  liiaii  or  in  the  Odyssey. 
The  tribe  of  Canaanit«  which  inhabited  the  small 
ti-act  of  countiy  which  may  be  called  Phoenicia 
Proper  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Sidonians 
(Judg.  xriii.  7  ;  Is.'xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Josh.  xiii.  6  ; 
£z.  xxxii.  30) ;  and  this  name  undoubtedly  included 
Tyrians,  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  same  race, 
and  the  two  cities  being  less  than  20  English  miles 
distant  from  each  otlier.     In  the  Bible,  Tyiv  is 
named  for  the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix. 
29),  where  it  is  adverteii  to  as  a  fortified  city  (in 
tlie  A.  V.  **  the  ati-ong  city "),  in  reference  to  the 
boiindaries  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.     The  Israelites 
dwelt  among   the  Sidonians   or  Phoenicians,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  laud  (JuJg.  i.  31,  32),  and 
never  seem  to  hare  had  any  war  with  that  intelli- 
gent race.     Subsequently,  in  a  pasmge  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated  that  the  enumerators 
of  the  census  in  the  re*gn  of  David  went  in  pur- 
suance of  their  mission   to  Tyre,  amongst  other 
citin,  which  must  be  undeiKtood  as  implying,  not 
that  Tyre  was  subject  to  David's  authority,   but 
meiely  that  a  census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews 
resilient  there.    But  the  tii-st  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  wiitings,  or  in  ancient  history  gonerally, 
which  aflbixi  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of 
Tyre,  are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  11), 
in  connection  with  Hiram   king  of  Tyre  sending 
cedar-wood  and  workmen  to   iHivid,    for  building 
him  a  p;dace ;  and  subsequently  in  the  Book  o( 
Kings,  in  coiiuect.on  with  the  building  of  Solomon's 
templt*.     One  point  at  this  period  is  particularly 
woi  thy  of  attention,     in  contradistinction  from  all 
the  other  most  celehmted  independent  commen-ial 
r.ties  out  of  Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
world.  Tyre  was  a  monarchy  and  not  a  republic. 
Another  point  is  the  skill  in  the  mechaniod  arts 
which  boems  to  have  bt^n  already  attained  by  the 
Tyrians.     It  is  evident  that  under  Solomon  there 
was  a  close  alliance  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Tyriiuis.      Hiram    snpplieil    S)lomoa   with    cedai*^ 
wooii,  precious  metals,  and  workmen,  aud  gave  him 
Miloi-8  fur  the  voyage  to  Opliir  and  India,  while  on 
the  other  hand  Solomon  gave  Hiram  sup]>lies  of 
coin  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  some  cities,  and  peitnitted 
him  to  make  use  of  some  Imvens  on  the  Ked  Sea 
(1  K.  ix.  11-14,  2«}-28,  X.  22).     These  fiiendly  r*^ 
lations  Rurvived  tor  a  time  the  disastrous  seoemion 
of  the  Ten  Ti-il»es,  ami  a  centuj*y  later  Ahab  married 
a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sidonians  ( 1  K. 
xvi.  31),  who,  aorording  to  Menander,  was  daughter 
of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre.     When  meixaintile  cupidity 
mduoed  the  Tyrians  and  the  neighbouring  Phoeni- 
cians to  buy  Hebrew  captives  fiom  their  enemies 
and  to  sell  them  a.s  slaveH  to  the  (> reeks  and  Edom- 
ites,  there  commenoeii  denuncmtions,  and,  at  first, 
thi«»ts  of  retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8 ;  Amos  i.  9,  10). 
But  the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations  being  ful- 
filled firtt  an^fe  from  the  progressive  conquests  of 
tiie  Assyrian  monarchs.     Accordingly,  when  Shal- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  had  taken  the  dty  of 
Samaria,  had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  land  aad 


cnrried  its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  he  tanied  b 
arms  ag.iinst  the  Phoenidan  dtics.     Atthi»faiB«, 
Tyre  had  reached  a  high  point  of  proiperity.   StaU 
maneser  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  rrull 
of  th«  Cyprians ;  and  what  ensued  is  th(«  reUt«d 
bv  Menander,  who  transhited  the  ardurcs  ot  Ixr* 
into  the  Greek  language :    **  tluiaeus  reigned  ;v^ 
years  (over  Tyre).     This  king,  upon  the  revolt  « 
the  Kittaeans  (Cyprians  j,  sailed  with  a  fleet  aganvt 
them,  and  reduosd  them  to  submission.     On  thi> 
other  hand,  the  kiitg  of  the  Assyrians  attacked  u 
war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  but  imon  made  pwe 
with  all,  and  turned  back.     On  this  .Sdon  and  Act 
(I.  e.  Akko  or  Aciei  and  Palnetvrus  revolts!  iim 
the  Tyrians,  with  many  other  cities  which  di*lire:»l 
themselves  up  to  tlie  king  of  Assyria.     Acroidiitij 
when  the  Tviians  would  not  submit  to  him.  ita 
kuig  rctunied  and  fell  upon  them  again,  the  Pitoe 
nicians  having  furnished  him  with  tK)  sh  p<  aad 
800  roweia.     Ag:unst  these  the  Tyrians  sail^i  »iU) 
12  ships,  and,  dL^pei-sing  the  fleet  opposed  to  thm, 
tliey  took,  five  huudied  men  prisoners.    The  repoUk- 
tion  of  all  the  citizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  ioaeuei 
Upon  this  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  moving:  od  ha 
army,  placed  guards  at  their  river  and  aqtN9duct>  u 
prevent  the  Tyrians  from  drawing  water.  This  iv&- 
tinued  for  five  years,  and  still  the  Tyiinns  htU  oi:\ 
supplying  themselves  with  water  fiom  welli."    h 
is  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  prophecy  acain»t 
Tyre  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.,  was  uttered.    After  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  (which  mu>l  bif 
taken  place  not  long  after  72 1  B.C. ),  Tyre  renuioeJ 
a  powerful  state  with  its  own  kings  ( Jer.  xxr.  :!, 
xxvii.  3;    Ex.   xxviii.   2-12),    remarkable  &tr  m 
wealth,  with  territory  on  the  mainland,  and  p.i)- 
tected  by  strong  fortifications  (£z.  xxviii.  5,  url. 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  xxvii.  11  ;  Zech.  ix.  :\).  Ourksov- 
ledge  of  its  condition  thenceforward  until  the  p^ 
by   Nebuchadnezzar  dep)ends   entirely    on  varii^ 
notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  ;  but  p^mt  oi 
these  notices  are  singularly  full,  and  e^pecislly,  u« 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Kzekiel  furnisbat  us,  oa 
some  points,  with  details  such  as  have  scarrvly  coiw 
down  to  us  respecting  any  one  dty  of  antiquitT. 
excepting  Rome  and  Atl)en<«.     One  point  espeiiiiy 
arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre«  lUw  its  »pl(rgd  J 
daughter  Caithage,  employed    mercenary  soki>er3 
(Kz.  xxvii.   10,    11).     Indepaodeatly,  howerrr,  of 
this   fact    respecting  Tynan    trcenary   suklxrs, 
Ezekiel  gives  interesting  details  revpecting  the  tn^ 
of  Tyre.    It  appears  that  its  pJd  cuiie  from  AnhA 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  22),  ju>t  aa  in  Ike  tnoeof 
Solomon  it  came  frma  Arabia  by  tb«  Ked  Sea.    C>b 
the  other  hand,  the  silver,  iroiiv  land,  and  tin  4 
Tyre  came  from  a  rtry  different  quaiter  of  lH« 
world,  viz.  froM  the  South  of  Sfuiia*  whini  tk« 
Phueniciana    had   artafaiislMd  tkriar   aettleTDeDt  </ 
Tai>hish,  or  Tartassns.     Aa  to  copper,  we  thtuM 
have  presumed  that  it  waa  obtained  Iroai  the  va- 
luable mines  in  Cyprus ;  but  it  is  nentieoed  be.v 
in  conjunction  with  Jaran,  Tabal,  and  lleshecii. 
which  jKHuts  to  the  distrii-ta  on  the  south  of  tb 
IMack  Sen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armems.  i3 
the  southern  line  of  the  Caucasoa,   betaeeo  ibe 
BLick  Sea  and  the  Caspian.     The  country  wbebr 
Tyre  waa  supplied  with  wheat  was  Pialestine.   Tyi? 
likewi>e  obtained  from  Palestine,  oil,  hooey.  scJ 
balm,   but  not  wine  appaiBBtljr,  Dotwitbstaodie; 
the  abandance  of  grapes  and  wioc  in  Joihh  (<«>. 
xlix.  11).     The  wine  waa  imported  fivn  OMKsit 
and  was  oallai  win*  of  HdbsB.     Tbt  JWi«i> 
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iMifh-AhnnoD^  irhert  the  greatest  force  of  fhe 
beuieged  was  congregated,  aixl  thither,  as  a  kind  of 
forlorn  hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A  sally  took  place. 
Uriah  and  the  offioen  with  him  advanced  as  far  as 
the  gate  df  the  citj,  and  were  there  shot  down  bj 
the  archers  on  the  walL  Jnst  as  Joab  had  fore- 
warned the  messenger,  the  king  broke  into  a  furious 
paasion  on  hearing  of  the  lots.  The  memenger,  as 
instructed  by  Joab,  calmly  continued,  and  ended  the 
atory  with  the  wonb :  "  Thy  servant  also,  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  is  dead.'*  In  a  moment  David's  anger  is  ap- 
peased. It  is  one  of  the  touching  parts  of  the  stoi^ 
that  Uriah  fidls  unconscious  of  his  wife  s  dishonour. 
i— S.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Is.  viii.  2 ;  2 
K.  zvi.  10-16).  We  first  hau-  of  him  as  a  witness  to 
Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  Mahei^shalal-hash-baz, 
with  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  Urijah  the  priest,  who  built  the  altar 
for  Ahax  (2  K.  xvi.  10).  If  this  be  so,  the  prophet 
may  have  summoned  him  as  a  witness  on  account 
of  bis  position  as  high-priest,  not  on  account  of  his 
personal  qualities ;  though,  as  the  incident  occurred 
at  the  banning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  Uriah's 
irreligious  subserviency  may  not  yet  have  manifested 
itselfl  Of  the  parentage  of  Uriah  we  know  nothing. 
He  probably  succeeded  Azariah,  who  was  high-priest 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  Hence  it  in  probable  that  he  was  son  ot 
the  former  and  father  of  the  latter.—^.  A  priest  of 
the  family  of  Hakkoz,  the  head  of  the  sevenu  course 
of  priests  (Ezr.  viii.  33;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21). 

Uri'af .  1.  Uriah,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba 
(Matt.  i.  6).«2.  Uruah,  3  (1  Esd.  ix.  43). 

U'riel,  **  the  fire  of  God,"  an  angel  named  only 
in  2  Esdr.  iv.  1,  36,  v.  20,  x.  28. 

FrieL  1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Tahath 
(1  Chr.  vi.  24  [91).— 2.  Chief  of  the  Kohathites  in 
the  leign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  5, 11).«8.  Uriel  of 
Gibeah  was  the  fiither  of  Maachah,or  Michaiah,  the 
fiivourite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  In  2  Chr.  xi.  20  she  is  called 
*'  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom."  Rashi  gives 
a  long  note  to  the  effect  Uiat  her  &ther*s  name  was 
Uriel  Abishalom. 

Uxi'jah,  1.  Urijah  the  priest  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10),  probably  the  same  as  Uriah, 
2.— S.  A  priest  of  the  feroily  of  Koz,  or  hak-Koz, 
the  same  as  Uriah,  3.^8.  One  of  the  priests  who 
stood  at  Ezra*s  right-hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to 
the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). ^4.  The  son  of  Shemaiah 
of  Kirjath-jearim.  He  prophesied  in  the  days  of 
Jehoiakim  and  the  king  sought  to  put  him  to  death ; 
but  he  escaiied,  and  tied  into  Egypt.  His  i-etreat 
was  soon  discovered :  Elnathan  and  his  men 
brought  him  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  Jehoiakim  slew 
him  with  the  swoiti,  and  cast  his  body  forth 
among  the  graves  of  the  common  people  (Jer.  zxvi. 
20-23). 

TTrim  and  Thunmim.  I.  (1.)  When  the  Jewish 
exiles  were  met  on  their  return  from  Babylon  by  a 
question  which  they  had  no  data  for  answering, 
they  agrewi  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  till  there  should  rise  up  **  a  Priest  with 
Urim  and  Thummim  "  (Ezr.  ii.  63  ;  Neh.  vii.  65). 
The  inquiry,  what  those  Urim  and  Thummim 
themselves  were,  Mems  likely  to  wait  as  long  for  a 
final  and  satisfying  answer.  On  every  side  we  meet 
with  confessions  of  ignorance.  (2.)  The  stariing- 
point  of  such  an  inquiry  must  be  from  the  words 
which  the  A.  V.  has  left  untranslated.     (A.)  In 
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Urim^  Hebrew  scholars,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
have  seen  the  plural  of  ^  (  =  light,  or  fire).  The 
LXX.  transhitors,  however,  appear  to  have  had 
reasons  which  led  them  to  anothef  rendering.  The 
literal  English  equivalent  would  of  course  be 
"lights;"  but  the  renderings  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  indicate,  at  least,  a  traditional  belief  among 
the  Jews  that  the  plural  form  did  not  involve 
numerical  plurality.  (B.)  Thummim.  Here  also 
there  is  almost  a  con$en8u$  as  to  the  derivation  from 
^^m(  =  perfection,  completeness).  What  has  been 
said  as  to  the  plural  of  Urim  applies  here  also. 
"  Light  and  Perfection  "  would  probably  be  the 
best  English  equivalent.  The  mere  phitise,  as  such, 
leaves  it  therefore  uncertain  whether  Mch  word  bv 
itself  denoted  many  things  of  a  given  kind,  or 
whether  the  two  taken  together  might  be  referred 
to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  the  same 
object.  In  Deut.  zxxiii.  8,  we  have  separately, 
"  Thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim,"  the  6rst  order 
being  inverted.  Urim  is  found  alone  in  Num 
xxvii.  21  ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6 ;  Thummim  never  by 
itself,  unless  we  find  it  in  Ps.  xvi.  5.^U.  (1.) 
Scriptural  Statements, — The  mysterious  words 
meet  us  for  the  first  time,  as  if  they  needed  no 
explanation,  in  the  description  of  the  high-priest*s 
apparel.  Over  the  E3»hod  there  is  to  be  a  "  breast- 
plate of  judgment "  of  gold,  scarlet,  purple,  and 
fine  linen,  folded  square  and  doubled,  a  "  span  "  in 
length  and  width.  In  it  are  to  be  set  four  rows  of 
precious  stones,  each  stone  with  the  name  of  a  tribe 
of  Israel  engraved  on  it,  that  Aaron  may  **  bear 
them  on  his  heart."  Then  comes  a  further  order. 
Inside  the  breastplate,  as  the  Tables  of  the  Covenant 
were  placed  inside  the  Ark  (Ex.  xzv.  16,  xxviii.  30), 
are  to  be  placed  "  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim," 
the  Light  and  the  Perfection ;  and  they,  too,  are  to 
be  on  Aaron's  heart,  when  he  goes  in  before  the 
Lord  (Ex.  xxviii.  15-30).  Not  a  word  desciibes 
them.  They  are  mentioned  as  things  already 
^miliar  both  to  Moses  and  the  people,  connected 
naturally  with  the  functions  of  the  high-priest,  as 
mediating  between  Jehovah  and  His  people.  The 
command  is  fulfilled  (Lev.  viii.  8).  They  pnss 
from  Aaron  to  Eleazar  with  the  sacred  Ephod  and 
other  pontificalia  (Num.  xx.  28).  They  ai« 
mentioned  again  (Num.  xxvii.  21 ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
8,  9).  Once,  and  Mice  only,  are  they  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  history  of  the  Judges  and  the 
monarchy  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6).  There  is  no  longer  a 
priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim  (Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh. 
vii.  65)  to  answer  hard  questions.  (2.)  Besides 
these  direct  statements,  there  are  others  in  which 
we  may,  without  violence,  trace  a  refei-ence,  if  not 
to  both,  at  least  to  the  Urim.  When  questions 
precisely  of  the  nature  of  those  described  in  Num. 
xxvii.  21  are  asked  by  the  leader  of  the  people,  and 
answered  by  Jehovah  (Judg.  i.  1,  xx.  18; — when 
like  questions  are  asked  by  Saul  of  the  high-priest 
Ahiah,  **  wearing  an  ephod  "  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18)— 
by  David,  as  soon  as  he  has  with  him  the  presence 
of  a  high-prie«t  with  his  ephod  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  2, 
12,  XXX.  7,  8) — we  may  legitimately  infer  that  the 
treasures  which  the  ephod  contained  were  the  con- 
ditions and  m«iia  of  his  answer.  (3.)  It  deserves 
notice  before  we  pass  beyond  the  range  of  Scriptural 
datOy  that  in  some  cases  of  deflection  from  the  esta- 
blished religious  order,  we  find  the  ephod  connected 
not  with  the  Urim,  but  with  the  Teraphim, 
which  in  the  days  of  Laban,  if  not  earlier,  had  bten 
conspicuous  in  Aramaic  worship  f  Judg.  xvii.  5, 
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But  ereQ  thit  conquest  did  not  cauie  the  orerthrow 
of  Tjre.  Accordingly,  at  the  Umc  of  the  Crusades 
Tyre  was  still  a  flourishing  city,  when  it  suiTcndered 
to  Uie  Christians  on  the  27th  of  June,  1 144.  It 
had  early  been  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric. 
In  fiwt,  at  this  {leriod,  and  down  to  the  dose  of  the 
13th  century,  tl>ei-e  was  perhaps  no  city  in  the  ki»own 
world  which  had  stronj^er  claims  than  Tyre  to  the 
title  of  the  *•  Eternal  City."  Tyre  had  been  the 
parent  of  colonies,  which  at  adistuit  period  had  en- 
joyed a  long  life  and  had  died ;  and  it  had  survived 
more  tlian  titleen  hundred  years  its  greatest  colony. 
Carthage.  It  had  outlived  Egyptian  Thebes,  and 
Babylon,  and  ancient  Jerusalem.  It  had  seen  Grecian 
citi^  rise  and  fall.  Rome,  it  is  ti-ue,  was  still  in 
existence  in  the  1:1th  century;  but,  in  comparison 
with  Tyre,  Rome  itself  was  of  recent  date.  At 
length,  however,  the  evil  day  of  Tyi-e  undoubtedly 
arrived.  It  had  been  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  in  the  hands  of  Christians,  when  in  March, 
A.D.  1291,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Ehimascus  in- 
vested Acre,  then  known  to  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Ptolemais,  and  took  it  by  stoim  after  a  siege  of 
two  months.  The  result  was  told  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century  by  Marinus  Sanutus,  a  Veue- 
tian,  in  the  following  wordn :  "  On  the  same  day 
on  which  Ptolemais  was  taken,  the  Tyrians,  at 
vespers,  leaving  the  city  empty,  without  the  stroke 
of  a  swoixi,  without  the  tumult  of  war,  embarked 
on  board  their  vessels,  and  alMuidoned  the  city  to 
lie  occupied  freely  by  their  couquerors.  On  the 
morrow  the  Saracens  entered,  no  one  attempting  to 
prevent  them,  and  they  did  what  they  pleased." 
This  was  thetuming-ipoint  in  the  history  of  Tyre, 
1879  years  a(\er  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chatlnezzai' ;  and  Tyi'e  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  blow.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  pi-esent  cen- 
tury  there  has  been  a  partial  i-evival  of  prosperity. 
But  it  has  been  visited  at  diffeient  times  during  the 
last  thirty  years  by  biblical  scholars,  such  as  Fro- 
iessor  Robinson,  Dean  Stanley,  and  M.  Ernest  Renan, 
who  all  concur  in  the  account  of  its  general  aspect 
of  desolation.  Its  great  inferiority  to  Beyrout  for 
receiving  vessels  suited  to  the  requirements  of  mo- 
dern navigation  will  always  prevent  Tyre  from  be- 
4-oming  again  the  most  important  commercial  city 
Oil  the  Syrian  arnuL  The  question  of  whether  Tyre 
was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  atler  his 
thiiteen  years*  siege  has  been  keenly  discussed, 
(ieseuius,  Winer,  and  Hitzig  decide  it  in  the  ne- 
gative, while  Hengstenberg  has  aigued  most  fully 
on  the  other  side.  The  following  {xiints  may  be 
observed  respecting  the  supposed  capture  : — Ist. 
The  evidence  of  Ezekiel,  a  coutempoiary,  seems  to 
bo  against  it  The  obvious  inference  from  zxix. 
18  is  that,  however  great  the  exertions  of  tlie  army 
may  have  been  in  digging  intrenchments  or  in 
ciisting  up  earthworks  the  siege  was  unsuccessful. 
Tliis  it,  confirmed  by  the  following  verses  (19,  20). 
2ndly.  Josephus,  who  had  access  to  historical  writ- 
ings on  this  subject  which  have  not  reached  our 
times,  neither  states  on  his  own  authority,  nor 
quotes  any  one  else  as  stating,  that  Nebuch.iduezzar 
took  it.  3idly.  The  capture  of  Tyre  on  tiiis  occa- 
sion is  not  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Ronoan 
author  whose  writings  are  now  in  existence.  4thly. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  distinctly  stated  by 
some  of  his  contemporaries  that  they  had  read, 
amongst  other  histories  on  this  point,  histories  of 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  and  especially  of  Kicolaus 
Ikmaxcenus,  in  whiJi  nothing  was  said  of  the  siege 
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of  Tyre  by  the  Chaldeet :  and  Jcnime,  ii  Botiai{ 
this  fact,  does  not  quote  any  authority  of  snj  kind 
for  a  counter-statement.    On  this  view  of  the  qi» 
tion  there  would  seem  to  be  small  reason  for  W* 
lieving  that  the  dty  was  actually  captured,  ««r 
it  not  for  another  passage  of  Jeitme  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  pas>age  of  Ezekiel  already  quoud 
(xxii.  18),  in  which  he  explains  that  the  meaua; 
of  Nebuchadnezzar't  having  received  no  wages  tW 
his  warfare  against  Tyre  ia,  not  that  he  £ulcii  to 
tike  the  dty,  but  that  the  Tyrians  hiid  previoosly 
removed  everything  predoua  from  it  in  ships, « 
that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  entered  the   dtt  Im 

• 

found  nothing  there.  But  contrary  to  the  mcu 
natural  meaning  of  the  prophet  ^lekiel's  words 
(xxix.  18),  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  Jerooe'i 
sole  authority  for  the  statement  that  Nebucbd- 
nezzar  and  his  army  eventually  captui«d  Tyie. 

Ty'ms.  This  form  is  employed  iu  the  A.V. 
of  the  Books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea  (Joel  hu 
'*Tyre*'),  Amos,  Zechariah,  2  Esdms,  Judith,  sad 
the  Maccabees  as  follows :  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3. 
xlvii.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  2,  3,  4,  7,  15,  xxvii.  2,  3, 8, 
32,  zxviii.  2,  12,  xxix.  18  ;  Hoc.  ix.  13  ;  Am.  L  V. 
10;  Zech.  ix.  2.  3 ;  2  Esd.  L  11;  Jud.  ii.  28; 
1  Mace.  V.  15;  2  Mace.  iv.  18,  32,  44,  49. 

U 

U'eaL  According  to  the  reodred  text  of  Prov. 
XXX.  I,  Ithiel  and  Ucal  must  be  regarded  as  prvptr 
names,  and  if  so,  they  must  be  the  names  <^djid)i« 
or  sons  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  kijp 
among  the  Hebrews.  But  there  is  great  obkcuntr 
about  the  passage.  Mo»t  translators  and  ootobk*- 
tators  regard  them  as  proper  names.  J.  D.  Me 
diaelis  renders,  "  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God,iBd 
have  given  up  tlie  investigation,"  applying  the  vo'ik 
to  a  man  who  had  bewildered  hinaself  with  phjl*> 
sophical  speculations  about  the  Deitj,  and  had  beea 
comitellcd  to  give  up  the  search.  But  this  traoaistiiA 
cannot  be  admitted.  Ewald  considers  both  Ithid  oi 
Ucal  as  symbolical  names,  employed  by  the  |»«t  u 
designate  two  dasses  of  thinkers  to  wiwm  he^ 
addi-es.'^es  himsdf. 

11  eL  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  duriofi  tac 
Captivity  had  married  a  foreign  wife  {Kxr,  x.  34i. 

TT'kaftl.  In  the  mai-gin  of  1  Chr.  ir.  15  tbc 
words  '*even  Kenaz"  in  the  text  are  nn^ti 
**  Uknnz,"  as  a  pro})er  lumie. 

Ula'i  is  mentioned  by  Daniel  (riii.  2,  16)  as  s 
river  near  to  Susa,  wheie  he  saw  his  vision  of  tiit 
ram  and  the  he-goat  It  has  been  gcuerally  iiie:> 
tied  with  the  Eulneus  of  the  Greek  and  lieosx 
Gec^raphers,  a  large  stream  in  the  imnaediate  setcb- 
bourhood  of  that  city.  The  Eulaeus  has  been  by  Bucr 
identitied  witli  the  Choaspes,  which  is  uodooMeoiy 
the  modem  Ktrk^uih,  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  tl»«- 
ing  into  it  a  little  below  Kumah.  By  others  it  h» 
been  regarded  as  the  Kuran,  a  large  liver,  consida^ 
ably  further  to  the  eastward,  whidk  cntcnthe  A'Aar 
Bamishir  near  Jiohammerak,  Some  have  cm 
suggested  that  it  may  hare  been  the  Shapm'  sr 
Sha'ur,  a  small  stieam  which  rises  a  frw  atilei 
N.  W.  of  Susa,  and  flows  hj  tke  rains  ints  tks 
Dizfui  stream,  an  affluent  of  the  Kmm.  n» 
various  notion  of  andent  writcn  appear  to  wktttiij 
the  upper  Eulaeos  with  the  upper  A'srMoA,  sal  li» 
lower  EuhMus  with  the  lower  Kwmk,  A 
survey  of  the  ground  1ms 
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The  fiict  of  its  mention  shows  that  it  was  not 
wiwre  the  usual  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were. 
No  clue,  however,  is  aflforded  to  its  position.  It 
U  ingeniously  siig^ted  hj  Comeliutt  a  Lapide, 
that  the  gaiden  was  so  called  from  being  on  the 
spot  at  which  Uzza  died  during  the  removal  of 
the  Ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem. 

TTi'tali.  One  of  the  sous  of  Abinadab,  in  whose 
house  at  Kiijath-J4^m  the  ark  rested  for  20 
years.  Uzzah  probably  was  the  second,  and  Ahio  the 
third.  They  both  accompanied  its  removal, 
when  Darid  Hrst  undeitook  to  carry  it  to  Jeru- 
salem.  Ahio  apparently  went  before  tlie  new 
enrt  C\  Chr.  xiii.  7)  on  which  it  was  placnl, 
and  Uzzah  walked  by  the  side.  **  At  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Nachon "  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  or  Cbidon  (1 
Chr.  xiii.  9),  perhaps  slipping:  over  the  smooth 
rock,  the  oxen  stumbled.  Uzzah  caught  the  ark 
to  pi'event  its  failing.  He  died  immediately  by 
its  side.  His  death  was  so  sudden  and  awful 
that,  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  is  asciibed  directly  to  the  Divine  anger. 
The  error  or  sin  is  not  explained. 

Til  len-She'rali.  A  town  founded  or  rebuilt  by 
Sherah,  an  It^phraimite  wonum,  the  daughter  either 
of  Ephiaim  him^^elf  or  of  Beiiah.  It  is  named  only 
in  1  Chr.  vii.  24,  in  coiuiexion  with  the  two  Beth- 
horons.  No  trace  oi  Uzzen-Sherah  appears  to  have 
been  yet  discovered,  unless  it  be  iu  BeitSira^  which 
is  shown  in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  Tobler 
as  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wady  SuUimcm,  about 
thiw  miles  S.W.  of  Beit^ir  et-tJita. 

Ul'fi.  1.  Son  of  Bukki,  and  father  of  Zerahiah, 
in  tlie  line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  5,  51  ; 
£zr.  vii.  4).  Though  Uzzi  was  the  lineal  ancestor 
of  21adok,  it  does  not  ap^>ear  that  he  was  ever  high- 
priest.  He  must  have  been  contemporai  y  with, 
but  rather  eailier  than,  Eli. ^8.  Son  of  Tola  the 
aon  of  Issachar  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  2,  .'t).^8.  Son  of  Bela, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  7).— 4.  An- 
other, or  the  same,  from  whom  descended  some 
Benjamite  houses,  which  were  settled  at  Jerusalem 
allei-  the  i-etuni  from  captivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  8).— 
5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Bani,  and  ovei-seer  of  the  Le- 
Tites  dwelling  at  .lenisalem,  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
iD-ah  (Neh.  xi.  22;.— 6.  A  priest,  chief  of  the 
father Vhouse  of  .leHaiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim 
the  high-priest  (Neh.  xii.  19). —  7.  One  of  the 
pnestH  who  assiste«i  Kzra  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Willi  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42).  Perhaps  the 
same  as  the  preceding. 

Ulli'a.  Oue  of  l)avid*s  guard,  and  apparently 
a  native  of  A^htaruth  beyond  Jordan  (I  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

Ulli'alL  1.  Uzziah  kini;  of  Judah.  In  some 
passages  his  name  ;«pj)«us  in  the  lengthened  form 
Azaiiah,  which  <'*e8«'nius  attiibntes  to  au  en'or  of 
the  copyif.ts.  Tliis  is  possible,  hut  thei*e  are  other 
instinces  of  the  princes  of  Judah  changing  their 
names  on  succ»'eiing  to  the  throne.  After  the 
murder  of  Amaziiih,  his  sou  Uzziah  was  cho<en 
by  the  people  to  iK-ciipy  the  vac-ant  throne  at  the 
age  of  16;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  lonsj 
reign  of  .S2  ywirs  he  lived  in  the  fear  of  Cod, 
and  showed  himself  a  wise,  aitive,  and  pious  ruler. 
He  began  hi«*  leigii  by  a  sno-e^sfvil  expedition  against 
his  father's  ♦•nem^es  the  ICdomites,  who  had  revolted 
from  Judah  iu  Jehoram's  time,  80  veai-s  befoi-e, 
and  penetrated  as  far  an  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akaba,  where  he  took  the  ini|>«irtant  place  of  KUth 
(2  K.  xiv.  22      2  Chr.  xxvi.   1,  &c).      Uzziah 


waged  other  victorious  wars  in  the  south,  especially 
against  the  Mehunim,  or  people  of  Main,  and  the 
Aiabs  of  GurUhsl.  Towards  the  west.  Uzziah 
fought  with  eqtuil  success  against  the  Philistines, 
levelled  to  the  giouod  the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabneh, 
and  Ashdod,  and  foundni  new  fortified  titles  in  the 
Philistine  territory.  He  strengthened  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  He  mn  also  a  great  patron  of  agri- 
culture. He  never  deserted  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  and  was  much  influenced  by  Zechariah,  a 
prophet  who  is  only  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
him  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  So  the  sonthem  kingdom 
was  raised  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  which  it  had 
not  known  since  the  death  of  i^lomon.  The  end  of 
Uzziah  was  less  prosperous  than  his  beginning. 
Elated  with  his  splendid  career,  he  determined  to 
burn  incense  on  the  altar  of  (iod,  but  Wiis  opposed 
by  the  high-priest  Azariah  and  eighty  otheis.  (See 
Eix.  XXX.  7,  8  ;  Num.  xvi.  40,  xviii.  7.)  The  king 
was  enraged  at  their  i^esistanoe,  and,  as  he  presse*! 
forward  with  his  censer,  was  ^uaden]y  smitten  with 
leprosy.  Uzziah  was  biiiied  **  with  his  lathers," 
yet  apparently  not  actually  in  the  royal  st'pulchres 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  23).  Doling  his  reign  an  earthquake 
occurred,  which,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  his- 
torical books,  was  apparently  very  serious  in  its 
confluences,  for  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  chronological 
epoch  by  Amos  (i.  l\  and  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv. 
5,  as  a  convulsion  from  which  the  people  '*  fle«.i." 
Josephus  connects  it  with  Uzziah's  saci  ilegious  at- 
tempt to  ofler  incense,  but  this  is  very  unlikely. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  with  reference  to  the  general 
chamcter  of  Uzziah's  reign,  that  the  wi  iter  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles  distinctly  stites  that 
his  lawless  attempt  to  burn  ii.oen^e  wn^  tlie  only 
exception  to  tlie  excellence  of  his  adniinistratiou 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  His  reign  la^^ted  from  B.C. 
808-9  to  756-7.-3.  A  Kohathite  Uvite,  and  an- 
cestor of  Simuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]).— 3.  A  priest 
of  the  sons  of  Harim,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife 
in  the  days  of  Kzra  (Ezr.  x.  21).—^  Father  of 
Athaiah,  or  Uthai  (Neh.  xi.  4).^i.  Father  of  Je- 
honathan,  one  of  David's  overseeia  (I  Chr.  zxvii. 
25V 

TTl'sieL  1.  Fourth  son  of  Kohath,  father  of 
Mishael,  Elzaphan  or  Eliziph<tn,  and  Zitliri,  and 
uncle  to  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18,  22  ;  Lev.  x.  4).— 2. 
A  Simeonite  captain,  son  of  l.>hi,  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  Iv.  42).— 8.  Head  of  a  Benjamite 
house,  of  the  sons  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  vii.  7).— 4.  A 
musician,  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  in  Ihivid's  leign 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  4^.-^.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Je- 
duthun.  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr  xxix.  14, 
19).— 6.  Son  of  Harbiiah  piobahly  a  priest,  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiah,  who  UmM  part  in  lejuiiiing  the 
wall  (Neh.  iii.  8).  He  is  de^(n-ilJed  as  "of  the 
goldsmiths,**  i.e.  of  those  pri(*sts  whose  hereilitary 
office  it  was  to  reymir  or  make  the  sacred  ves^iels. 

TTl'zielitet,  tlie.  The  de>cendants  of  Uzziel, 
and  one  of  the  four  erent  families  of  the  Kohathites 
(Num.  iii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  2a). 


y^joza'tha.  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
who'u  ti.e  .lews  slew  in  Shushan  (E^th.  ix.  9> 

Yale,  Val'ey.  It  is  haHlv  necc>sarv  to  state 
that  tiiHse  wonls  signify  a  hollow  sweep  of  ground 
between  two  more  or  less  p:indlel  ridges  of  high 
land.    Vale  is  the  poetical  or  provincial  f(  rm.    The 
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But  eveo  this  conquest  did  not  cause  the  orerthrow 
of  Tyre.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
Tyre  was  still  a  flourishing  city,  when  it  suiTcndered 
to  the  ChrisUaus  on  the  27th  of  June,  1144.  It 
had  early  been  the  seat  of  a  Chiistian  bishopric. 
In  fiwt,  at  thb  fieriod,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the 
13th  century,  tliere  was  perhaps  no  city  in  the  known 
world  which  had  stronger  claims  than  Tyre  to  the 
tiUe  of  the  "  Eternal  City."  Tyre  had  been  the 
parent  of  colonies,  which  at  a  distant  period  had  en- 
joyed a  long  life  and  had  died ;  and  it  had  survived 
more  tlian  fifteen  hundred  years  its  greatest  colony, 
Carthage.  It  had  outlived  Egyptian  Thebes,  and 
Babylon,  and  ancient  JeruMiIem.  It  had  seen  Grecian 
cities  rise  and  fall.  Rome,  it  is  true,  was  still  in 
existence  in  the  i:ith  century ;  but,  in  comparison 
with  Tyre,  Rome  itself  was  of  recent  date.  At 
length,  however,  the  evil  day  of  Tyre  undoubtedly 
nrrived.  it  had  been  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  in  the  hands  of  Chmtians,  when  in  Mai*ch, 
A.D.  1291,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Diimascus  in- 
vented Acre,  then  known  to  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Ptolemais,  and  took  it  by  stoim  after  a  siege  of 
two  months.  The  result  was  told  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century  by  Mahnus  Sanutus,  a  Vene- 
tian, in  the  following  wonLt :  "  On  the  uune  day 
on  which  Ptolemais  was  taken,  the  Tyrians,  at 
vespers,  leaving  the  city  empty,  without  the  stroke 
of  a  swoixl,  without  the  tumult  of  war,  embarked 
on  board  their  vessels,  and  abandoned  the  city  to 
lie  occupied  freely  by  their  conquerors.  On  the 
morrow  the  Sarac^  entered,  no  one  attempting  to 

Prevent  them,  and  they  dkl  what  they  pleased." 
his  was  theluming<4Mint  in  the  history  of  Tyre, 
1879  years  after  tlie  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  and  Tvre  has  not  yet  recovei'ed  from 
the  blow.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury there  has  been  a  partial  revival  of  pi-osperity. 
But  it  has  been  visited  at  different  times  during  the 
last  thirty  years  by  biblical  scholars,  such  as  Fro- 
tessor  Bobiubon,  Dean  Stanley,  and  M.  Ernest  Kenan, 
who  all  concur  in  the  account  of  its  general  aspect 
of  desolation.  Its  great  inferiority  to  Bey  rout  for 
receiving  vessels  suited  to  the  requirements  of  mo- 
dern navigation  will  always  prevent  Tyre  from  be- 
coming again  the  most  important  commercial  city 
Oil  the  Syrian  osut.  The  question  of  whether  Tyre 
was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his 
thiiteen  years*  si^  hns  been  keenly  discussed, 
(lesenius,  Winer,  and  Hitzig  decide  it  in  the  ne- 
gative, while  Hengstenberg  has  aigued  most  fully 
on  the  other  side.  The  following  points  may  be 
observed  res)>ecting  the  suppo:ied  capture : — 1st. 
The  evidence  of  Ezekiel,  a  contemporary,  seems  to 
bo  against  it  The  obvious  inference  from  xxix. 
18  is  that,  however  great  the  exertions  of  the  army 
may  hare  been  in  digging  intrenchments  or  in 
oisting  up  earthworks  the  siege  was  uiisucxsessful. 
This  it>  confirmed  by  the  following  verses  (19,  20). 
2ndly.  Josephus,  who  had  access  to  historical  writ- 
iiigs  on  this  subject  which  have  not  retched  our 
times,  neither  states  on  his  own  autliority,  nor 
quotes  any  one  else  as  stating,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  it.  3idly.  The  capture  of  Tyre  on  tiiis  occa- 
aiou  is  not  mentioned  by  any  (jreek  or  Konoan 
author  whose  wn tings  are  now  in  existence.  4thly. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  distinctly  stated  by 
tome  of  his  contemporaries  that  they  had  read, 
amongst  other  histories  on  this  point,  histories  of 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  and  etpecially  of  Nicolaus 
Dama^cenus,  in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the  siege 
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of  Tyre  by  tbe  Chaldeet :  and  Jcnime,  ia  Mlidi{ 
this  fact,  does  not  quote  any  aathority  of  saj  kiod 
for  a  counter-statement.  On  this  Tiew  of  the  qi» 
tion  there  would  seem  to  be  small  naionforW> 
lieving  that  the  city  was  actually  captiircd,  voe 
it  not  for  another  passage  of  Jerome  in  his  Com* 
mentaries  on  the  pas>age  of  Ezekiel  already  quoted 
(xxix.  18),  in  which  he  explains  that  the  meuji; 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  having  received  no  wages  tcr 
his  warfare  against  Tyre  is,  not  that  he  Called  to 
tike  the  city,  but  that  the  Tyrians  had  previously 
removed  everything  precious  from  it  in  ships,  m 
that  when  Nebucliaduezzar  entered  the  city  it* 
found  nothing  there.  But  contrary  to  the  nest 
natural  meaning  of  the  prophet  Ezduel's  wordt 
(xxix.  18),  it  would  be  misafe  to  rely  on  Jenxw'i 
sole  authority  tor  the  statement  that  Nebuclud- 
nezznr  and  his  army  eventually  captuied  Tyic. 

^'rufl.  This  form  is  employed  in  the  A.V. 
of  the  Books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hocea  (Joel  lus 
'*Tyre"),  Amos,  Zechariah,  2  Esdraa,  Judith,  s&>l 
the  Mocc&bees,  as  follows :  Jer.  xxv.  22.  xxvii.  ^. 
xlvii.  4;  Ezek.  xxvi.  2,  3,  4,  7,  15,  xxvii.  *.',  3,8, 
32,  xxviii.  2,  12,  xxix.  18  ;  Hos.  ix.  13  ;  Am.  L  \t, 
10;  Zech.  ix.  2,  3;  2  Esd.  i.  11;  Jud.  ii.  28; 
1  Mace.  v.  15;  2  Mace.  iv.  18,  32,  44,  49. 

U 

JJ'cmL  According  to  the  received  text  of  Prov. 
xzx.  I,  Ithiel  and  Ucal  must  be  regarded  as  pivf>«r 
names,  and  if  so,  they  must  be  the  names  of  disopir* 
or  sons  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  isp* 
among  the  Hebrews.  But  there  is  great  obdcuntr 
about  the  passage.  Motit  trauslattMrs  and  ooroinm- 
tators  regard  them  as  proper  names.  J.  D.  U>- 
choelis  renders,  **  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God.asil 
have  given  up  the  invektigation,"  applying  the  vorvk 
to  a  man  who  had  bewildered  himself  with  ph:j»* 
sophical  speculations  about  the  Deity,  and  had  beca 
compelled  to  give  up  the  search.  But  this  traosUtioo 
cannot  be  admitted.  Ewald  oonaidera  both  Ithici  sud 
Deal  as  symbolical  names,  employed  by  the  poet  w 
designate  two  classes  of  thinkers  to  whom  be 
addres>es  himsdf. 

JJ'tIL  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  durine  tbe 
Captivity  had  married  a  foreign  wit«  (Ezr.  x.  34.. 

TT'kaftl.  In  the  mai-gin  of  1  Chr.  iv.  15  vuf 
words  **  even  Kenaz  **  in  the  text  are  rtDderei 
"  Uknax,"  as  a  proper  iiame. 

Ula'i  is  mentioned  by  Daniel  (riii.  2,  16)  a»  s 
river  near  to  Susa,  where  he  saw  hia  visiiNi  of  tM 
ram  and  the  he-goat.  It  has  been  generally  hiaa- 
fied  with  the  Eulaeus  of  the  Greek  and  RooBsa 
Geographers,  a  large  stream  in  the  immediate  neipb- 
boui  hood  of  that  city.  The  Eulaeus  has  been  by  imoy 
identified  with  the  Choaspes,  which  is  undoobtedlr 
the  modem  Ktrkftah,  an  affluent  of  the  T^ris,  tiov^ 
ing  into  it  a  little  below  Kumah,  By  otheis  it  bs 
been  r^arded  as  the  A'uraa,  a  lai^  rirer.  caBsida- 
ably  further  to  the  eastward,  whi^  eotcnthe  JTAsr 
Bamiihir  near  Hohammerak,  Some  have  cnt 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  the  Skofi^  sr 
Sha'uTf  a  small  atieam  which  riaaa  a  fcw  wks 
N.  W.  of  Susa,  and  flows  hj  tht  rvios  iota  tk 
DizftU  stream,  an  affluent  of  the  Kwm.  Tm 
various  notion  of  ancient  writeis  appear  to  idati^ 
the  upper  Eulaeus  with  the  upper  KttkkaA^  aal  tlie 
lower  Eulaeus  with  the  loirer  Kurtm,  A  neat 
survey  of  the  ground  has  nimiUJ  •  atUJMMi/ 
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wfHwe  object  was  not  strictly  critical,  but  rather  to 
give  to  the  Abysrinians  their  Scriptures  for  ecclesi- 
astical nse  in  as  good  a  form  as  he  conveniently 
oonld,  consistentlj  with  MS.  authority.  From  the 
notes  nuide  by  Mr.  Piatt  in  the  course  of  his  colla- 
tions, it  is  erident  that  the  translation  had  been 
variously  revised.  The  probability  appeai-s  to  be 
that  there  was  originally  one  version  of  the  Gospels ; 
bat  that  this  was  afterwards  revised  with  Greek 
liSS.  of  a  different  complexion  of  text ;  and  that 
succeeding  copyists  either  adopted  one  or  the  other 
ibrm  in  pass^;es:  or  else,  by  omitting  nothing 
Irom  text  or  margin,  they  formed  a  confused  com- 
bination of  readings.  It  appears  probable  that  all 
the  portioa  of  the  New  Test  after  the  Gospels 
originated  from  some  of  the  later  revisers  of  the 
Ibrmer  part;  its  paraphrastic  tone  accords  with 
this  opinion.  An  examination  of  the  version  proves 
both  that  it  was  executed  from  the  Greek,  and  also 
that  the  translator  made  snch  mistakes  that  he 
could  hardly  have  been  a  person  to  whom  Greek 
was  the  native  tongae.  Bode*s  Latin  version  en- 
abled critical  scholars  to  use  the  Roman  text  with 
much  confidence.  The  Old  Test,  of  this  version, 
made  from  the  LXX.,  has  been  subjected  apparently 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms)  to  very  little 
critical  examination.  A  complete  edition  of  the 
Aethiopic  Old  Test,  has  been  commenced  by  Dill- 
mann;  the  first  portion  of  which  appeared  in  1853. 

ARABIC  VERSIONS.— (I.)  Arabic  versions  of 
th€  Old  Test,  (A.)  Made  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
Rabbi  Soadiah  Haggaon,  the  Hebrew  commentator 
of  the  10th  century,  translated  portions  (some  think 
the  whole)  of  the  0.  T.  into  Arabic.  His  version 
of  the  Pentateudi  was  printed  at  Constantinople,  in 
1546.  The  Paris  Polyglott  contains  the  same  ver- 
aioo  from  a  MS.  differing  in  many  of  its  rpadings:' 
this  was  reprinted  by  Walton.  It  seems  as  if  copy- 
ists had  in  parts  altered  the  version  considerably, 
rhe  version  of  Isaiah  by  Saadiah  was  printed  by 
Panlus,  at  Jena,  in  1791,  from  a  Bodleian  MS.; 
the  same  library  contains  a  MS.  of  his  version  of 
Job  and  of  the  Psalms.  Kimchi  quotes  his  version 
of  Hosea.  The  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Paris  and 
Walton's  Polyglotts  is  also  from  the  Hebrew ;  and 
this  R5diger  states  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the 
Polyglott  text  of  I  K.  xii.;  2  K.  xii.  16;  and  of 
Keh.  i.-ix.  27.  Other  portions,  translated  from 
Hebrew  in  later  times,  do  not  require  to  be  even 
specified  here.  (B.)  Made  from  the  Peshito  Syriac. 
This  is  the  base  of  the  Arabic  text  contained  in  the 
Polyglotts  of  the  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samae], 
Kings,  and  Nehemiah.  (C.)  Made  from  the  LXX. 
The  version  in  the  Polyglotts  of  the  books  not  spe- 
cified above.  Another  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Jus- 
tiniani  Psalterium  Octuplum,  Genoa,  1516.^11.) 
Arabic  versions  of  the  New  Test, — 1.  The  Roman 
«ditio  prinoeps  of  the  four  Gospels,  1590-91.  2. 
The  Erpenian  Arabic.  The  whole  New  Test,  edited 
by  Erpenius,  1616,  at  Leyden,  from  a  MS.  of  the 
13th  or  14th  century.  3.  The  Arabic  of  the  Phris 
Polyglott,  1645.  In  the  Gospels  this  follows  mostly 
the  Roman  text ;  in  the  Epistles  a  MS.  from  Aleppo 
was  used.  The  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglott  ap- 
pears to  be  simply  taken  from  the  Paris  text.  4. 
The  (Jarshuni  Arabic  text  (t.  e.  in  Syriac  letters), 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  New  Test.,  published  at 
Rome,  in  1703.  For  this  a  MS.  brought  from 
Cyprus  was  used.  JuynboU,  in  his  description  of 
an  Arabic  Codex  at  Franeker  (1838),  thi-ew  new 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  Arabic  Gospels.     He 
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proves  that  the  Fmneker  Codex  coincides  in  its 
general  text  with  the  Roman  editio  piinceps,  and 
that  both  follow  the  I^tin  Vulgnte.  The  greater 
agreement  of  the  Polyglott  text  with  the  Gi-eek  he 
ascribes  to  the  inHueuoe  of  an  Aleppo  MS.,  which 
the  Paris  editor  used.  JuynboU  then  identifies  the 
text  of  the  Fianeker  MS.  (and  of  the  I  toman  edition) 
with  the  version  made  ia  the  dth  century  by  John, 
Bishop  of  Seville.  In  the  Krpeninn  Arabic  the 
latter  part  is  a  translation  from  the  Peshito-Syriac ; 
the  Epistles  not  found  in  that  vei-sion  and  the  Apo- 
calypse are  said  to  be  from  the  Memphitic  The 
latter  part  of  the  text  in  the  Polyglotts  is  from  the 
Greek. 

ARMENIAN  VER^^ION.— Before  the  5tb  cen- 
tury the  Armenians  are  said  to  have  used  the  Syriac 
alphabet ;  but  at  that  time  Miesrob  is  stated  to  have 
invented  the  Armenian  letters.  Soon  af^er  this  it 
is  said  that  translations  into  the  Armenian  language 
commenced,  at  first  from  the  Syriac.  Miesrob,  with 
his  companions,  Joseph  and  Eznnk,  begim  a  versioei 
of  the  Scriptures  with  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and 
completed  all  the  Old  Te^t. ;  and  in  the  New,  they 
osed  the  Syiiac  as  their  basis,  from  their  inability 
to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  But  when,  in  the  ye'^^' 
431,  Joseph  and  Eznak  retuiiied  from  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  bringing  with  them  a  Gi-eek  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  Isaac,  the  Aimenian  Piitriarch,  and 
Miesrob,  threw  aside  what  they  had  aheady  done^ 
in  order  that  they  might  execute  a  version  from 
the  Greek.  But  now  arose  the  difttculty  of  their 
want  of  a'  competent  acquaintance  with  that  lan- 
guage :  to  remedy  this,  Kznak  and  Joseph  were  sent 
with  Moees  Chorenensis  ( who  is  himself  the  narrator 
of  these  details)  to  study  that  language  at  Alex- 
andria. There  they  made  whnt  Moses  calls  their 
third  translation.  The  first  printed  edition  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  Armenian  appeared  at 
Amsterdam  in  1666,  under  the  care  of  a  pei-son 
commonly  termed  Oscitn,  or  Uscan,  and  described 
as  being  an  Armenian  bishop.  Zohmb,  In  1789, 
published  at  Venice  an  improved  text  of  the  Aime- 
nian New  Test ;  and  in  1805  he  and  his  coadjutors 
completed  an  edition  of  the  entire  Aimenian  Scrip- 
tnres.  The  basis  was  a  MS.  written  iu  the  I4th 
century.  Dr.  Charles  Ilieu  of  the  British  Museum 
undertook  the  task  of  collating  the  Venice  text  of 
1805  for  Tregelles,  thus  supplyinj;;  him  with  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  materials  ^r  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Some  have  spoken 
of  this  vei'sion  as  though  it  hod  been  made  from  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  and  not  from  the  Greek  ;  the  only 
grounds  for  such  a  notion  <an  l)e  the  facts  connected 
with  part  of  the  historv  of  its  execution. 
CHALDEE  VERSIONS.  rrAROUMS.] 
EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS.— 1.  The  Memphitio 
Version. — The  vei-sion  thus  designated  was  for 
a  considerable  time  the  only  Egyptian  tranKlatiou 
known  to  sdiolars ;  Coptic  was  theu  regarded  as  a 
sufficientiy  accurate  and  definite  appellation.  But 
when  the  fact  was  established  Uiat  there  were  at 
least  two  Egyptian  veisions,  the  name  Coptic  was 
found  to  be  indefinite,  and  even  unsuitable  for  the 
translatioB  then  so  teimeil:  for  in  the  dialect  6( 
Upper  Egypt  there  was  another ;  and  it  is  from  the 
ancioit  Ooptos  in  Upper  Kgypt  that  the  temi  Coptic 
is  taken.  Thus  Copto-Mempbitic,  or  more  simply 
Memphitic,  is  the  better  name  for  the  version  in 
the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt.  When  Egyptian  tians- 
lations  were  made  we  do  not  know :  probably  before 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century.    When  the  attention 
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But  even  this  conquest  did  not  cause  the  oTerthrow 
of  Tyre.  Accordiogly,  at  the  time  of  the  Oniaadcs 
Tyre  was  still  a  flourishing  city,  when  it  suiTendered 
to  Uie  ChristiHus  on  the  27th  of  June,  1144.  It 
had  early  been  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric, 
lu  fiict,  at  this  fieriod,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the 
13th  century,  there  was  perhaps  no  city  in  the  known 
world  which  had  stronger  claims  than  Tyre  to  the 
title  of  the  *'  Eternal  City."  Tyre  had  been  the 
parent  of  colonies,  which  at  a  distant  period  had  en- 
joyed a  long  life  and  had  died ;  and  it  had  survived 
more  tlian  rifteen  hundred  years  its  gi-eateet  colony, 
Carthnge.  It  had  outlived  Egyptian  Thebes,  and 
baby  Ion,  and  ancient  JeruNilem.  It  had  seen  Grecian 
citi^  rise  and  fall.  Rome,  it  is  true,  was  still  in 
existence  in  the  lllth  century;  but,  in  comparibon 
with  Tyi-e,  Rome  itself  was  of  recent  date.  At 
length,  however,  the  evil  day  of  Tyre  undoubtedly 
arrived.  It  had  been  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  in  the  hands  of  Christians,  when  in  March, 
A.D.  1291,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Damascus  in- 
vented Acre,  then  known  to  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Ptolemais,  and  took  it  by  storm  after  a  siege  of 
two  months.  The  result  was  told  in  the  begimiing 
of  the  next  century  by  Marinus  Sumtus,  a  Vene- 
tijui,  in  the  following  wonLt :  **  On  the  same  day 
on  which  Ptolemais  was  taken,  the  Tyriaus,  at 
vespers,  leaving  the  city  empty,  without  the  stroke 
of  a  swoixl,  without  the  tumult  of  war,  embarked 
on  board  their  vessels,  and  aljandoned  the  city  to 
lie  occupied  freely  by  their  conquerors.  On  the 
morrow  the  Saracens  entered,  no  one  attempting  to 

?  re  vent  them,  and  they  did  what  they  pleased." 
his  was  theluming-jx>int  in  the  history  of  Tyre, 
1879  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chailnezzai* ;  and  Tyre  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  blow.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury there  has  been  a  partial  revival  of  prosperity. 
But  it  has. been  visited  at  different  times  during  the 
lust  thirty  years  by  biblical  schoUrs,  such  as  Fro- 
iessor  Bobinbon,  Dean  Stanley,  and  M.  Ernest  Kenan, 
who  all  concur  in  the  account  of  its  genei-al  aspect 
of  desolation.  Its  great  inferiority  to  Beyrout  for 
receiving  vessels  suited  to  the  requirements  of  mo- 
dem navigation  will  always  prevent  Tyre  from  be- 
coming again  the  most  important  commercial  city 
Oil  the  Syrian  a«st.  The  question  of  whether  Tyre 
was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchatlnezzar  after  his 
thiiteen  years'  si^  has  been  keenly  discussed, 
(iesenius,  Winer,  and  Hitzig  decide  it  in  the  ne- 
gative, while  Hengstenberg  has  aigued  most  fully 
on  the  other  side.  The  following  points  may  be 
observed  respecting  the  supposed  capture : — 1st. 
The  evidence  of  Ezekiel,  a  contemporary,  seems  to 
bo  agninst  it  The  obvious  inference  from  xxix. 
18  is  that,  however  great  the  exeitions  of  tlie  army 
may  hare  been  in  digging  intrenchments  or  in 
cisting  up  earthworks,  the  siege  was  unsucx'essful. 
This  i&  coiiHrmed  by  the  following  verses  (19,  20). 
2ndly.  Josephus,  who  had  acoesci  to  historical  writ- 
ings on  this  subject  which  have  not  reached  our 
time^i,  neither  states  on  his  own  autliority,  nor 
quotes  any  one  else  as  stating,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  it.  3idly.  The  ctpture  of  Tyre  on  tliis  occa- 
aiuu  is  not  mentioned  by  any  tireek  or  Koman 
author  whose  wn  tings  are  now  in  existence.  4thly. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  distinctly  stated  by 
tome  of  his  contemporaries  that  they  had  read, 
amongst  other  histories  on  this  point,'  histories  of 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  and  etpecially  of  Nicolaus 
Dama5cenus,  in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the  siege 
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of  Tyre  by  tbe  Chaldeet :  and  Jerome^  ia  Mlka{ 
this  fact,  does  not  qaote  any  authority  of  say  kini 
for  a  counter-statement.    On  this  view  of  the  qus* 
tion  there  would  seem  to  be  small  reaMiaf«rW* 
lieving  that  the  city  was  actually  Gaptarcd,  vcre 
it  not  for  another  passage  of  Jerome  in  his  Com* 
inentaries  oa  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  already  quoted 
(xxix.  18),  in  which  he  explains  that  the  meacift; 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  having  received  no  wages  '.or 
his  warfare  against  Tyre  ia,  not  that  he  CaUed  to 
tike  the  city,  but  that  the  Tyriana  had  previodT 
removed  everything  precious  from  it  in  ships, » 
that  when  Nebucliaduezzar  entered   the  dtj  be 
found  nothing  there.     But  contrary  to  the  mott 
natural   meaning  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel's  work 
(xxix.  18),  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  JenxDr's 
sole  authority  for  the  statement  that   NebucLad* 
nezznr  and  his  army  eventually  captuied  Tyie. 

^'rufl.  This  form  is  employed  in  the  A.V. 
of  the  books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hocea  (Joel  ha 
**  Tyre  ** ),  Amos,  Zechariah,  2  Esdnui,  Judith,  and 
the  Maccabees,  as  follows :  Jer,  xxv.  22.  xxvti.  K 
xlvii.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  2,  3,  4,  7,  15,  zxvii.  2,  3, 8, 
32,  xxviii.  2,  12,  xxix.  18  ;  Hos.  ix.  1.')  ;  Am.  L  !». 
10;  Zech.  ix.  2,  .'^ ;  2  Esd.  i.  11;  Jud.  ii.  28; 
1  Mace.  V.  15;  2  Mace.  iv.  18,  32,  44,  49. 

U 

U'eaL  According  to  the  received  text  of  Prov. 
XXX.  I,  Ithiel  and  Ucal  must  be  r^^arded  as  prvfi«x^ 
names,  and  if  so,  they  must  be  the  names  of  disa\iH 
or  sons  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  wf<^ 
among  the  Hebrews.  But  there  is  great  oUcurity 
about  the  passage.  Most  translators  and  ooromAi* 
tators  regard  them  as  proper  names.  J.  D.  Mc 
chaelis  renders,  '*  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God,  mI 
have  given  up  the  investigation,"  applying  the  vonk 
to  a  man  who  had  bewildered  himself  with  pkii»> 
sophical  speculaticms  about  the  Deity,  and  lud  boo 
compelK'd  to  give  up  the  search.  But  this  transUna 
cannot  be  admitted.  Ewald  considers  both  Ithiel  uA 
Ucal  as  symbolical  names,  employed  by  the  poet  » 
designate  two  cUsses  of  thinkers  to  whom  Ite 
addi%s>es  himself. 

IT  eL  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  during  tbt 
Captivity  had  married  a  foreign  wite  (Ezr.  x.  34 . 

TT'kaftl.  In  the  margin  of  1  Chr.  iv.  15  u* 
words  ^even  Kenaz "  in  the  text  are  reuiffe-i 
**  Uknaz,"  ns  a  proper  imme. 

Ula'i  is  mentioned  by  Daniel  (viii.  2,  16)  a»  s 
river  near  to  Susa,  where  he  saw  his  visioa  of  Lie 
i-am  and  the  he-goat.  It  has  been  geoenslly  kkotif 
tied  with  the  Eulaeus  of  the  Greek  and  Koaaaa 
Geographers,  a  large  stream  iu  the  immediate  nci^ 
bourhood  of  that  city.  The  Eulaeus  has  been  by  nuDy 
identiHed  with  the  Choaspes,  which  is  undoubcedir 
the  modem  Kerkfuih^  an  affluent  of  the  T^^ris,  tiov- 
ing  into  it  a  little  below  ATicmaA.  By  others  it  las 
bwn  regarded  as  the  A'uroii,  a  large  river,  coofids- 
ably  further  to  the  eastward,  whi^  eotcnthe  Kktr 
BamMr  near  Hoftammerak,  Some  have  cfti 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  the  Shapm"  sr 
Sha'Wf  a  small  stieam  which  rises  a  frw  milM 
N.  W.  of  Susa,  and  flows  bj  tht  rains  iita  tbr 
IHzfyl  stresm,  an  affluent  of  the  Kmm.  Tht 
various  notion  of  ancient  writcn  ■PP**'  ^  itetify 
the  upper  Eulaeus  with  the  upper  Kerkk^  ui  ^ 
lower  Eulaeus  with  the  lower  JTiirfln.  A  netit 
sur\*ey  of  the  ground  his  nimsUJ  a  nliifHtsiJ 
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iMoed  an  czeeDeot  uiall  edition  of  all  the  Gothic 
portions  of  the  Scri[«tore8  known  to  be  extant.  This 
edition  is  laid  to  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Gabe> 
kntx  and  Loebe.  As  an  ancient  monument  of  the 
Gothic  langnage  the  version  of  Ulphilas  pocsewes 
great  interest ;  as  a  reision  the  use  of  which  was 
once  extended  widel j  throogh  Enrope,  it  u  a  monn- 
Bent  of  the  Christianization  of  the  Goths ;  and  as 
a  Tcrsion  Imonm  to  have  been  made  in  the  4th 
eentary,  and  tiansmitted  to  ns  in  ancient  MSS.,  it 
has  its  valae  in  textual  criticism.  In  certain  pas- 
ages  it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  tome  proof 
«f  the  influence  of  the  Latin ;  but  its  Gre^  origin 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  Greek  from  which  the 
vtennon  was  made  roust  in  many  respects  have  been 
what  has  been  termed  the  transition  text  of  the 
4th  century. 

GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT.—1.  Septuaoint.  [See  Septuaoint.] 
8.  Aquila. — It  is  a  remarkable  fiu:t  that  in  the 
ssDond  century  there  were  three  versions  executed 
•f  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  into  Greek.  The 
fint  of  these  was  made  by  Aquila,  a  native  of 
Sinope  in  Pontus,  who  had  become  a  proselyte  to 
JodaisDi.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  describes  him  as  a 
diadple  of  Rabbi  Akiba ;  and  this  would  place  him  in 
•ome  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (▲.D. 
117-138).  It  is  supposed  that  his  object  was 
to  aid  the  Jews  in  their  controversies  with  the 
Christians.  This  is  a  probable  account  of  the 
origin  of  his  version.  Extreme  literal  ity  and  an 
oecasioDal  polemical  bias  sppear  to  be  its  chief 
aharactoristics.  It  is  mentioned  that  Aquila  put 
forth  a  second  edition  (t.  e.  revision)  of  his  venion, 
im  whidi  the  Hebrew  was  yet  more  lervilely  fol- 
lowed, but  it  is  not  known  if  this  extended  to  the 
whole,  or  only  to  three  books,  namely,  Jeremiah, 
Eaddd,  and  Daniel,  of  which  there  are  fragments. 
3.  Thbodotion. — The  second  version,  of  which  we 
have  information  as  executed  in  the  second  century, 
ia  that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
an  Ephesian,  and  he  seems  to  be  most  generally  de- 
acribed  as  an  Ebionite  :  if  this  is  correct,  his  work 
was  probably  intended  for  those  semi-Christians 
who  may  have  desired  to  use  a  version  of  their  own 
instead  of  employing  the  LXX.  with  the  Christians, 
or  that  of  Aquila  with  the  Jews.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  name  of  translation  can  be  rightly 
applied  to  the  work  of  Theodotion :  it  is  rather  a 
revision  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Hebrew  text,  so  as 
to  bring  some  of  the  copies  then  in  use  into  more 
conformity  with  the  original.  The  statement  of 
l^phanius  that  he  made  his  translation  in  the  reign 
<tf  Commodus  accords  well  with  its  having  been 
(|aoted  by  Irenaeus ;  but  it  cannot  be  correct  if  it 
tm  one  of  the  translations  referred  to  by  Justin 
Hartyr  as  giving  interpretations  conti-ary  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  New  Test.  In  most 
editions  of  tlie  LXX.  Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel 
ia  still  substituted  for  that  which  really  belongs  to 
that  translation.  4.  Stmmachus  is  stated  by  En- 
aebius  and  Jeixime  to  have  been  an  Ebionite:  so  too 
in  the  Syrian  accounts  given  by  Assemani;  Epi- 

f»hanius,  however,  and  others  style  him  a  Samaritan, 
t  nny  be  that  as  a  Samaritan  he  made  this  vei-sion 
lor  some  of  that  people  who  employed  Greek,  and 
who  had  learned  to  receive  more  than  the  Penta- 
teuch. Epiphanius  says  that  he  lived  under  the 
£mperor  Severus.  The  translation  which  he  pro- 
duced was  probably  better  than  the  others  as  to 
and  general  phraseology.     5.  Ths  Fifth, 


Sixth,  and  Seventh  Versions. — ^Besides  the 
translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
the  great  critical  work  of  Origen  comprised  as  to 
portions  of  the  Old  Test,  three  other  veisions,  placed 
for  comparison  with  the  LXX. ;  which,  from  their 
being  anonymous,  are  only  known  as  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh ;  designations  taken  from  the  places 
whidi  they  respectively  occupied  in  Origen  s  co- 
lamnar  arrangement.  Eusebius  says  that  two  of 
these  versions  were  found,  the  one  at  Jericho,  and 
the  other  at  Nicopolis  on  the  gulf  of  Actium. 
Epiphanius  says,  that  the  fifth  was  found  at  Jericho, 
and  the  si^  at  Nicopolis ;  while  Jerome  speaks  of 
the  fifth  as  having  been  found  at  the  latter  place. 
The  contents  of  the  ffth  tenion  appear  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  the 
minor  prophets.  The  existing  fragments  prove  that 
the  transUtor  used  the  Hebrew  original ;  but  it  is 
also  certain  that  he  was  aided  by  the  work  of  former 
transUtors.  The  tixth  version  seems  to  have  been 
just  the  same  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (except 
2  Kings).  Jerome  calls  the  authors  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  '*  Jtidaicos  translatores  \'*  but  the  trans- 
lator of  this  must  have  been  a  Christian  when  he 
executed  his  work,  or  else  the  hand  of  a  Christian 
reviser  must  have  meddled  with  it  before  it  was 
employed  by  Or^en.  Of  the  aeverUh  version  very 
few  fragments  remain.  It  seems  to  have  contained 
the  Psalms  and  minor  prophets ;  and  the  translator 
was  probably  a  Jew.  The  existing  fragments  of 
these  varied  versions  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the 
editions  of  the  relics  of  Origen*s  Hexapla,  by  Mont- 
fauoon  and  by  Bardht.  6.  The  Veneto-Greek 
Version. — A  MS.  of  the  14th  century,  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  contains  a  peculiar 
version  of  the  Pentateodi,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  and  Daniel.  All  of 
these  books,  except  the  Pentateuch,  were  pub- 
lished by  Villoison  at  Strasburg  in  1784 ;  the  Penta- 
teuch was  edited  by  Ammoo  at  Eriangen  in  1 790-91. 
It  may  be  said  briefly  that  the  translation  was  msde 
from  the  Hebrew,  slthoogh  the  present  punctuation 
and  accentuation  is  often  not  followed,  and  the 
translator  was  no  donbt  acquainted  witli  some  other 
Greek  versions. 
LATIN  VERSIONS.  [Vulgate.] 
SAMARITAN  VERSIONS.  [Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch  T 

SLAVONIC  VERSION.  In  the  year  862  there 
was  a  desire  expressed,  or  an  inquiry  made,  for 
Christian  teachers  in  Moravia,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  labours  of  missionaries  b^an  amongst  them. 
These  missionaries  were  Cyrillus  and  Methodius, 
two  brothers  from  ThesMdmica:  to  Cyrillus  is 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  Shivonian  alphabet, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  appears  to  have  died  at  Rome  in 
868,  while  Methodius  continued  for  many  years  to 
be  the  bishop  of  the  Savonians.  He  is  stated  to 
have  continued  his  brother's  translation,  although 
how  much  they  thenoselves  actually  executed  m 
quite  uncertain. ,  The  Old  Testament  is,  as  might 
be  supposed,  a  versicm  from  the  LXX.,  but  what 
measure  of  revision  it  may  since  have  received 
seems  to  be  by  no  means  certain.  As  the  oldest 
known  MS.  of  the  whole  Bible  is  of  the  year  1499, 
it  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  this  version 
may  not  in  large  portions  be  compai-atively  modem. 
The  oldest  MS.  of  any  part  of  this  veision  is  an 
Evangeliarium,  in  Cyrillic  charactei-s,  of  the  year 
1056.    Tha  fiist  printed  portion  was  an  edition  oi 
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But  ereQ  thb  conquest  did  not  cauie  the  orerthrow 
of  Tyre.  Accordingly,  t  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
Tyre  was  still  a  flourishing  city,  when  it  saiTendered 
ti>  tlie  Christiana  on  the  27th  of  June,  1144.  It 
had  early  been  the  seat  of  a  Chiistian  bishopric. 
In  &ct,  at  this  |)eriod,  and  down  to  the  close  ot  the 
13th  century,  there  was  perhaps  no  city  in  the  known 
world  which  had  stronger  claims  than  Ty»-e  to  the 
title  of  the  «•  Eternal  City/'  Tyre  had  been  the 
parent  of  colonies,  which  at  a  distant  period  had  en- 
joyed u  long  life  and  had  died ;  and  it  had  survived 
more  tlian  titleen  hundred  years  its  greatest  colony, 
Carthnge.  It  had  outlived  Egyptian  Thebes,  and 
Babylon,  and  ancient  Jerufialem.  It  had  seen  Grecian 
citia  rise  and  fall.  Rome,  it  is  true,  was  still  in 
existence  in  the  i:ith  century ;  but,  in  comparibon 
with  Tyre,  Rome  itself  was  of  recent  date.  At 
kMigth,  however,  the  evil  day  of  Tyre  undoubtedly 
nrrived.  It  had  been  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  in  the  hands  of  Christians,  when  in  March, 
A.D.  1291,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Damascus  in- 
vented Acre,  then  known  to  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Ptolemais,  and  took  it  by  storm  after  a  si^e  of 
two  months.  The  result  was  told  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century  by  Marinus  JSanutus,  a  Vene- 
tian, in  the  following  wonU :  **  On  the  uime  day 
on  which  Ptolemais  was  taken,  the  Tyriaus,  at 
vespers,  leaving  the  city  empty,  without  the  stroke 
of  a  swoixi,  witliout  the  tumult  of  war,  embarked 
on  board  their  vessels,  and  abandoned  the  city  to 
lie  occupied  freely  by  their  conquerors.  On  the 
nionow  the  Saracens  entered,  no  one  attempting  to 

Prevent  them,  and  they  did  what  they  pleased." 
his  was  tbeluming-ipoint  in  the  history  of  Tyi-e, 
1879  years  after  tlie  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzai' ;  and  Tvre  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  blow.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury there  has  been  a  partial  revival  of  prosperity. 
But  it  has. been  visited  at  different  times  during  the 
last  thirty  years  by  biblical  scholars,  such  as  Fro- 
tessor  Robinson,  Dean  Stanley,  and  M.  Ernest  Renan, 
who  all  concur  in  the  account  of  its  genei'al  aspect 
of  desolation.  Its  great  inferiority  to  Beyrout  for 
receiving  vessels  suited  to  the  reqairemenis  of  mo- 
dern navigation  will  always  prevent  Tyre  from  be- 
coming again  the  most  important  commercial  city 
0!i  the  Syrian  aaut.  The  question  of  whether  Tyie 
was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchatlnezzar  alW  his 
thiiieen  years*  si^  has  been  keenly  discus-scd. 
(ieMuius,  Winer,  and  Hitzig  decide  it  in  the  ne- 
gative, while  Ilengstenberg  has  aigued  most  fully 
on  the  other  Mde.  The  following  points  may  be 
observed  respecting  the  supposed  capture : — 1st. 
The  evidence  of  Ezekiel,  a  contempotary,  seems  to 
bo  ag:iinst  it.  The  obvious  inference  from  zxiz. 
18  is  that,  however  great  the  exertions  of  tlie  army 
may  hare  been  in  digging  intrenchments  or  in 
ovsting  up  earthwork:*,  the  siege  was  unsuccessful. 
This  it>  couHiined  by  the  following  vei*ses  (19,  20). 
2ndly.  Josephus,  who  had  access  to  historical  writ- 
iiigs  on  this  subject  which  have  not  readied  our 
times,  neither  states  on  his  own  autliority,  nor 
quotes  any  one  else  as  stating,  that  Nebuchivdnezzur 
took  it.  3idly.  The  cipture  of  Tyre  on  tiiia  occa- 
sion is  not  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman 
iiiithor  whose  writings  are  now  in  existence.  4thly. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  distinctly  stated  by 
tome  of  his  oou  temporaries  that  they  had  read, 
amongst  other  histories  on  this  point,  histories  of 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  and  especially  of  Nicolaus 
0aaM.«cenus,  in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the  siege 
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of  Tyre  by  the  Chaldeei :  and  Jerome^  ia  Mtidi{ 
this  fact,  does  not  quote  any  authority  of  say  kind 
for  a  counter-statement.  On  this  riew  of  the  qi» 
tion  there  would  seem  to  be  small  reason  for  W* 
lieving  that  the  city  was  actually  captorcd,  vere 
it  not  for  another  passage  of  Jerome  in  his  Com* 
mentaries  on  the  pas'^ige  of  Exekiel  already  qootol 
(xxiz.  18),  in  which  he  explains  that  the  meanin; 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  having  received  no  wages  lor 
his  warfare  against  Tyre  is,  not  that  he  Called  to 
take  the  city,  but  that  the  Tynans  had  previously 
removed  everything  precious  from  it  in  ships,  to 
that  when  Nebucliaduezzar  entered  the  cttj  bt 
found  nothing  there.  But  contrary  to  the  uxA 
natural  meaning  of  the  prophet  Ezduel's  work 
(xxiz.  18),  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  Jenxw't 
sole  authority  for  the  statement  that  Nebuchad- 
nezznr  and  his  army  eventually  captmed  Tyie. 

^'rufl.  This  form  is  employed  in  tl»e  A.V. 
of  the  Books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hocea  (Jodiui 
'*  Tyre  " ),  Amos,  Zechariah,  2  Esdias,  Judith,  sod 
the  Maccabees,  as  follows :  Jer.  zxv.  22,  zxvii.  'i, 
xlvii.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  2,  3,  4,  7,  15,  xzvii.  'J,  3, 8, 
32,  zxviii.  2,  12,  xxiz.  18  ;  Ho«.  iz.  13  ;  Am.  L  i». 
10;  Zech.  iz.  2,  3;  2  Esd.  i.  11 ;  Jud.  iL  28; 
1  Mace.  v.  15;  2  Mace.  iv.  18,  32,  44,  49. 

U 

TT'eaL  According  to  the  received  text  of  Ttm, 
zzz.  I,  Ithiel  and  Ucal  miut  be  r^;arded  as  prvptr 
names,  aiul  if  so,  they  must  be  the  names  of  diaapirs 
or  sons  of  Agur  tlie  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  «$>; 
among  the  Hebrews.  But  there  is  great  obccunir 
about  the  pastsage.  Most  translators  and  coraatH)- 
tators  regard  them  as  proper  names.  J.  D.  Mt- 
chaelis  renders,  **  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God,  &ai 
have  given  up  the  investigation,"  applying  the  vonk 
to  a  man  who  had  bewildered  himself  with  phi^ 
sopliical  speculaticms  about  the  Deity,  and  hdd  beca 
compelled  to  give  up  the  search.  But  this  translatJA 
cannot  be  admitted.  Ewald  considers  both  Ithid  aol 
Ucal  as  symbolical  names,  employed  by  the  poel  M 
designate  two  clauses  of  thinkers  to  wbum  ht 
addi-es>es  himsdf. 

11  eL  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  during  tbt 
Captivity  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  z.  34:. 

Tl'kaftl.  In  the  margin  of  1  Chr.  iv.  15  lije 
words  "even  Kenaz "  in  the  text  are  nskkrei 
**  Uknax,"  ns  a  proper  luune. 

Ula'i  is  mentioned  by  Daniel  (viii.  2,  16)  as  a 
river  near  to  Susa,  where  he  saw  his  visiun  of  ia* 
rem  and  the  he-goat.  It  has  been  generally  klAti- 
hed  with  the  Eulaeus  of  the  Greek  and  Kooua 
Geographers,  a  large  stream  in  the  immediate  no^n- 
boui  hood  of  that  city.  The  Eulaeus  has  been  by  maor 
identitied  with  the  Choaspes,  which  is  undoobieiiiy 
the  modem  KerkKah^  an  affluent  <^  the  Tigris,  dov- 
ing  into  it  a  little  below  KumaJk.  By  otfffs  it  bat 
been  regarded  as  the  A'uroii,  a  hum  river,  consida- 
ably  further  to  the  eastward,  whi<»  ootcnthe  Kktr 
Bamiahir  near  MohammeraK,  Soma  havs  cnt 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  tha  Siofm  sr 
Sha'ur,  a  small  stieam  which  rises  a  fnr  miha 
N.  W.  of  Susa,  and  Dows  bj  tht  xvias  »ts  tk 
DizftU  stream,  an  affluent  of  the  Kwm.  Tbr 
various  notion  of  andent  writers  MPpf^r  to  idatitr 
the  upper  Eubeus  with  the  upper  Kttkkak,  ui  ^ 
lower  Eulaeus  with  the  lower  Kwwm,  A  ncmi 
sur^'ey  of  the  ground  his  nimiUJ  a  talAhttmJ 
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▼eraion  that  we  obtain  our  most  aocarate  ncquaiDt- 
ance  with  the  results  of  the  a-itical  labours  of 
Origen.  It  is  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ainbrosian  Library 
at  Milan  that  we  possess  accurate  meRns  of  know- 
ing this  Synac  version.  Tlie  MS.  in  question  con- 
tains the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Can- 
ticles, Wi»dom,  Ecclesiasticus,  minor  prophets, 
Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Daniel,  Ezekicl,  and  Isaiah. 
l»{orberg  published,  at  Lund  in  1787,  the  Books  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  fiom  a  ti'anscript  which  he 
had  made  of  the  MS.  at  Milan,  in  1788  Bugati 
published  at  Milan  the  Book  of  Duiiel ;  he  also 
cditeii  the  Psalms  the  printing  of  which  had  been 
completed  before  his  death  in  1816;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1820.  The  i^t  of  the  contents  of  the 
Milan  Codex  (with  the  exception  of  the  Apocryphal 
books)  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1835,  by  Mid-, 
deldorpf,  from  the  transcript  made  by  Norberg; 
Middeldoipf  also  added  the  4th  (2nd)  Book  of  Kings 
from  a  MS.  at  Paris.  Besides  these  portions  of 
this  Syriac  version,  the  MSS.  from  the  Nitrian 
monasteries  now  in  the  British  Museum  would  add 
a  good  deal  more:  amongst  these  there  are  six,  from 
whidi  much  might  be  drawn,  so  that  part  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  other  books  mny  be  i-ecovered.  To 
enumerate  the  »>upposed  vei-sions  is  needless.  It  is 
only  requijiite  to  mention  that  Thomas  of  Haikel 
seems  to  have  made  a  translation  from  the  Greek 
into  Syriac  of  some  of  the  Apociyphal  books— at 
least,  Uie  subscriptions  in  certain  MS.S.  state  this.— 
II.  The  Syriac  New  Testament  Versions. — 
A.  The  Feshito  Syriac  N,  T,  It  may  stand  as  an 
admitted  fact  that  a  version  of  the  New  Test,  in 
Syriac  existed  in  the  2nd  century ;  and  to  this  we 
may  refer  the  statement  of  Eusebius  respecting 
Hegcsippus,  that  he  "made  quotations  from  the 
Go^l  accoi^ing  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Syriac." 
It  seems  equally  certain  that  in  the  4th  century 
such  a  version  was  as  well  known  of  the  New  Test, 
■s  of  the  Okl.  To  the  translation  in  common  use 
mmongst  the  Syrians,  oi-thodox,  Blonophysite,  or 
Vestorian,  from  the  5th  century  and  onward,  the 
name  of  Pe»hito  has  been  as  commonly  applied  in 
the  New  Test,  as  the  Old.  There  seem  to  be  but 
few  notices  of  the  old  Syriac  Version  in  early  writera. 
Cosmas  Indicopieustes,  in  the  foi-mer  half  of  the 
6th  century,  incidentally  informs  us  that  the  Syriac 
translation  does  not  contain  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude.  In  1552  Moses 
of  Mardin  came  to  Rome  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  com- 
missioned by  Ignatius  the  Jacobite  (Monophysite) 
patriarch,  to  state  his  religious  opinions,  to  effect 
^it  is  said)  a  union  with  the  Romish  Church,  and 
to  get  the  8 urine  New  Test,  printed.  In  this  last 
object  he  failed  both  at  Rome  and  Venice.  At  Vienna 
he  was,  however,  successful.  Widmanstadt,  the 
diancellor  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  had  himself 
learned  Syriac  from  Theseus  Ambrosius  many  years 
previously ;  and  thraugh  his  influeni-e  the  emperor 
undertook  the  charge  of  an  edition,  which  appeared 
in  1555,  through  the  joint  laboura  of  Widman- 
stadt,  Moses,  and  Postal  1.  In  having  only  three 
Catholic  epistles,  this  Syriac  New  Test,  agreed  with 
the  description  of  Cosmas;  the  Apocalypse  was  also 
wanting,  as  well  as  the  section  John  viii.  l-ll. 
One  of  the  principal  editions  is  that  of  Leusden  and 
Schaaf.  The  Lexicon  which  accompanies  this  edi- 
tion is  of  great  value.  The  late  Professor  Lee  pub- 
lished an  edition  in  1816  in  which  he  corrected  or 
altered  the  text  on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS. 
In  1828  the  edition  of  Mr.  William  Gieenficld  wa-; 


published  by  Messrs.  Bagster.  This  Syriac  Veraion 
has  been  variously  estimated:  some  have  thought 
that  in  it  they  had  a  genuine  and  unaltered  monu- 
ment of  the  second,  or  perhaps  even  uf  the  first 
century.  Othera  finding  in  it  indubitable  marks  of 
a  later  age,  were  inclined  to  deny  that  it  had  any 
claim  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  £ict  is, 
that  this  veraion  as  transmitted  to  us  contains 
marks  of  antiquity,  and  also  traces  of  a  later  age. 
The  two  things  are  so  blended,  that  if  either  class 
of  phenomena  alone  were  regarded,  the  most  oppos- 
ite opinions  might  be  foimed.  The  judgment 
formed  by  Griesbach  seems  to  be  ceiiainiy  the 
correct  one  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  text  of  this 
verdon:  he  says  (using  the  terms  proper  to  his 
system  of  recensions) ;  **  Nulli  haj-um  receosionum 
Syriaca  vei-sio,  prout  qnidem  typis  excusa  e»t, 
similis,  verum  nee  ulli  proraus  dissimilis  est.  In 
multis  concinit  cum  Alexandrina  recensione,  in  plit* 
ribus  cum  Occidentali,  in  nonnuilis  etiam  cum 
Constantinopolitana,  ita  tamen  ut  quae  in  hanc  pos- 
terioribus  demum  seculis  invecta  sunt,  pleraque 
repudiet.  Diversis  ergo  temporibus  ad  Graecos 
codices  pktne  diversos  iterum  iterumque  recognita 
esse  videtvr"  (Nov.  Test.  ProUg.  Ixxv.).  Whether 
the  whole  of  this  veraion  proceeded  from  the  same 
translator  has  been  questioned.  It  appeare  pro- 
bable that  the  New  Test,  of  the  Peshito  is  not 
from  the  same  hand  as  the  Old.  Not  only  may 
Michaelis  be  right  in  suppodng  a  peculiar  trans- 
lator of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  also 
other  parts  may  be  from  different  hands;  this 
opinion  will  become  more  general  the  more  the 
veraion  is  studied.  The  revisions  to  which  the 
veraion  was  subjected  may  have  succeeiled  in  part, 
but  not  wholly,  in  effacing  the  indications  of  a  plur- 
ality of  translatora.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  seem 
to  be  either  more  recent  than  the  (lospels,  though 
£ur  leas  revised ;  or  else,  if  coeval,  far  more  cor- 
rected by  later  Greek  MSS.  The  MSS.  of  the 
Kariaphensian  recension  (as  it  has  been  termed) 
of  the  Peshito  Old  Test,  contain  also  the  New  with 
a  similar  character  of  text.  The  Curetonian  Syriac 
Gospels.— '  Among  the  MSS.  brought  from  th<^ 
Nitiian  monasteries  in  1842,  Dr.  Cureton  noticed  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels,  differing  greatly  from  the  com- 
mon text:  and  this  is  the  form  of  text  to  which  the 
name  of  Curetonian  Syriac  has  been  rightly  applied. 
Every  criterion  which  proves  the  common  Peshito 
not  to  exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  antiquity,  equally 
proves  the  early  origin  of  this.  Dr.  Curaton  con- 
sidera  that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  fitlh 
century,  a  point  in  which  all  competent  judges  are 
probably  agreed.  The  MS.  contains  Matt,  i.-viii. 
22,  X.  31-xxiii.  25.  Mark,  the  four  last  verses  only. 
Johni.  1-42,  iii.  6-vii.  37,  xiv.  11-29;  Luke  ii. 
48-iii.  16,  vii.  33-xv.  21,  xvii.  24-xxiv.  41.  Bar 
Salibi,  bishop  of  Amida  .in  the  12th  century, 
says : — '*  There  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy, 
made  out  of  the  Hebrew,  which  ini^erts  these  three 
kings  in  the  genealogy ;  but  that  afterwards  it 
speaks  of  fourteen  and  not  of  settenteen  generations, 
because  fourteen  generations  has  been  substituted 
for  seventeen  by  the  Hebrews  on  account  of  their 
holding  to  the  septenary  number,"  &c.  It  shows 
thefl  that  Bar  Salibi  knew  of  a  Syriac  text  of  the 
Gottpels  in  which  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah 
were  inserted  in  Matt.  i.  8-;  thera  is  the  same  read- 
ing in  the  Curetonian  Syriac:  but  this  might  have 
been  a  coincidence.  But  in  ver.  17  the  Cmetonian 
text  has  in  contradiction  to  ver.  8,  fourteen  genera- 
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the  sanitary  aspert  of  the  ca«.     Swine  are  said  to 

be  peculiRi'ly  liable  to  diseaM  in  their  own  bodies. 

This  probibiy  means  that  they  are  more  easily  led 

than   other   creatiweM   to   tlie   foul   feeding   which 

produces  it ;  and  where  the  average  heat  is  greut, 

ilecompositiiMi    lapid,   and   miliaria  easily    exited, 

this  tendem^y  in  the  animal  is  more  mischievous 

tlian  elj«ewhere.      The   proliibition   on   eating   fat 

wns  salubrious  in  a  region  where  skin  di^nses  are 

fiei^ient  and  viiuleut,  and  that  on  blood  had,  no 

doubt,   a   »imilar    tendency.      Yet   the   beneficial 

tendency  is  veiled  under  a  ceremonial  diffei^nce, 

for   the    *•  stianj^er  "   dwelling    by    the   Ismelite 

was  allowe<l  it,  although  the  latter  was  forbidden. 

As  i^aid<  the  animals  nllowe«l  for  food,  com})Hring 

them  with  tli««e  fiubdden,  thei-e  can  be  no  doubt 

on  which  side  tlie  balance  of  wholesomeness  lies. 

fTnoleaiiiLess.     The  distinctive  idea  attached  to 
ceremonial    uncleanncss  among  the  Hebrews  was, 
that  it  cut  a  pei-son  off  for  the  time  from  social 
privij^^es,   and    left   his  citizenship  among  Goal's 
{teople   for   the   while  in  abeyance.      It  did  not 
merely  i«quire  by  law  a  oeiiain  litual  of  purific- 
ation, in  order  to  enhance    the  imjiortauce  of  the 
priesthood,  but  it  placed  him  who  had  contracted 
an  uncleanneas  in  a  position  of  disadvantage,  from 
which  ceitain  ritualistic  acts  alone  could  fi-ee  him. 
There  is  an  intense  reality  in  the  fact  of  the  Divine 
Law  taking  hold  of  a  nuui  by  the  ordinary   in- 
firmities of  flesh,  anil   setting   its   i^tamp,   as   it 
were,  in  the  lowest  clay  of  which  he  is  moulded. 
The  sacivdness   attarhed   to   the   human   body   is 
parallel   to   that  which   invested   the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  itself.     It  is  as  though  Jehovah  thereby 
would  teach  them  that  the  '*  very  hairs  of  their 
head   were  all  niiml>ei-ed"    before  him,   and   that 
*'in  his  book  were  all   their   memlxM's   written." 
Thus  was  inculi-nted,  m  to  speak,  a  bodily  holiness. 
Nor  were  the  Israelites  to  be  only  **  sepainted  from 
other  people."  but  they  were  to  be  **  holy  unto 
God'*  (xx.  24.  26),  *'a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
a    hnlv    nation."      Hence    a    number    of    such 
oitlinajices    I'egarding  outward    purity,   which  in 
t^gypt  they  had  seen  used   only   by   the   priests, 
were   made   publicly   obligatory   on    the    Hebrew 
nation.      The  im|toitance  to  physical  welll)eing  of 
the  injiinctioiiH  whi<'li  required  frequent  ablution, 
under  whatever  Sjiecial  pretexts,  can  be  but  feebly 
appreciated    in   our  cooler  and   damper  clinuite. 
Hence   the  obvious  utility  of  reinforcing,  by  the 
sanction   of  relijfion.   observances   tending   in   the 
main   to   that    henlthy   state   which   is  the   only 
solid  basis  of  comfort,  even  though  inceitnin  points 
of  detail  they  were  burdensome.     Uncleauness,  as 
referretl  to  man,  m:iy  be  arranged  in  three  degrees  ; 
(1)  that  whi'h  defiled  merely  **  until  even,"  and 
was  removed   by  btithing  and  washing  the  clothes 
at  the  end  of  it — such  were  all  contacts  with  dend 
animals;    (2)  that  graver  sort  which  defiled  for 
seven  days,  anil  was  removed  by  the  use  of  the 
'*  water  of  Sep « rat  ion '* — such  were  all  defilements 
connected  with  the  human  corpse;  (8)  uiiclamneas 
from    the  morbid,  paerpeiiil,  or  menstrual  state, 
lasting  as  liMig  as  that  morbid  state  liisted;  and 
ill  the  case  <if  lepio>y  lasting  ollen  tor  life.     As 
the  human  peivon  was  itself  the  seat  of  a  covenant- 
token,  so  male  ami  female  had  each  their  ceremonial 
oldigatioiis  in  proiwitioii  to  tlieir  sexual  ditiereiHvs. 
Farther  than  thiM  the  increase  of  the  nation  was 
a   special   point  of  the   pix>mise  to  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  and   theiefore  their   fecundity  aa  pai-euta 
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was  under  the  Divine  tutelage,  beyond  the  fumtni 
notion  of  a  curse,  or  at  least  of  God*s  dis&Toor, 
as  implied  in  barrennesa.     Tbera  is  an  eoipbtn 
reminder  of  human  weakness  in  the  fivt  ot'  birth 
and  death — raan*s  passage  alike  into  and  out  st'iu 
mortal  Atate — being  marked  with  a  stated  poUqqao. 
Thus  the  birth  of  the  infant  brought  defilematoa 
its  mother,  which  she,  except  so  far  as  neoeiWuT 
isolated  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  pmfa^ 
ated  around  her.     Nay,  the  conjugal  act  itsdi;  i< 
any  act   resembling  it  (vv.  16-18),  entailed  m- 
cleanness  for  a  day.    The  corpse,  on  the  other  haul 
bequeathed  a  defilement  of  seven  days  to  «11  «u 
handled  it,  to  the  **  tent "  or  chamber  of  dsifr^ 
and  to  sundry  things  within  it.     Nay,  coatactvtta 
one  slain  in  the  ^eld  of  battle,  or  with  efm  3 
human   bone  or  grave,   waa  do  leas  efiertual  tn 
pr>llute,  than  that  with  a  corpse  dead  by  the  cram 
of  nature  (Num.  ziz.  11-18).     This  shows  tkst  tic 
source  of  pollution  lay  in  the  mere  £ict  of  des:h. 
The  duration  of  defilement  caused  bj  the  birtk  a 
a  female  infant,  being  double  that  doe  to  a  ou!?, 
extending  respectively  to  eighty  and  foity  dajtis 
all   (Lev.  xii.  2-5),  may  perhaps    represent  \b* 
woman's  heavier  share  in  the  first  sin  ajul  fii^ 
curse  (G«n.  iii.  16;  1  Tim.  ii.  14).     For  a  m^n's 
'* issue,'  besides  the  uncleanneas  while  ithsted.A 
probation  of  seven  days,  incltiding  a  washing  os 
the  third  day,   ia  presciibed.      Similar  wa»  tbc 
peiiod  in  the  case  of  the  woman,  and  in  that  a 
intei'course  with  a  woman  so  nffected  (Lev.  xv.  1.;. 
28.  24).     With  regard  to  uncleanneas  arising  fivm 
the   lower  animals,   Lightfoot   remarks,  tJtat  all 
which   were  unclean  to  touch   when  dead  v«r 
unclean    to   eat,    but   not    convei^y;  and  that 
all    which   were    unclenn    to    eat     were    nncieti 
to    sacrifice,    but   not   conversely.       All  anivuK 
however,  if  dying  of  themselves,  or  eaten  with  tM 
blood,  were  unclean  to  eat.     The  carcass  al»  «r 
any  animal  nnclenn  as  regards  diet,  howe^ier  6r>»^» 
defiled  whatever  person  it,  or  any  pait  of  it^toodirJ. 
All  these  defilements  were  **  until  even  **  only,  wit 
the  eating  "  with  the  blood,"  the  o£fender  in  «k^ 
res|)ect  was  to  "be  cut  off"  (Ler.  xi.  xvii.  14'. 
It  should  further  be  added,  that  the  same  fentetcs 
of  **  cutting  off,"  was  denounced  againj^t  all  «> 
should  "  do  presumptuously  *'  in   res-pect  evea  <*(' 
minor  defilements;  by  which  we  may  undentu^ 
all  contempt  of  the  legal  provisions  res^u\ling  tlwra. 
The  directions   in    Ueut.   zxiii.    10-13,  reUu  t« 
the  avoidance  of  impurities  in  the  cas«  of  a  host  en- 
camped.    Amongst  causes  of  detilennent  shonki  be 
noticed  the  fact  that  the  aahes  of  th«  red  hctifer. 
burnt  whole,  which  were  mixed  with  water  tad 
became  the  standing  resource  for  purifying  oncku- 
ness   in   the  seooud  degree,  them»«lrca  bscasM  a 
source  of  defilement  to  nil  who  were  eiean,  erea  d 
of  purification  to  the  unclean,  and  so  the  water- 
Somewhat  similarly  the  acape-goat,  who  bore  avsr 
the  sins  of  the  people,  defiled  him  who  led  faiai  ints 
the  wildemeas,  and  the  biinging  forth  and  bamia* 
the  sacrifice  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atoneroeot  bad  a 
similar  power.     This  lightCKt  form  of  andeanae* 
was  expiated  by  bathing  the  boily  and  washing  t^ 
clothes.     Besides  the  water  of  piiriHoRtioa  made  m 
aforesaid,  men  and  wonMO  in  their  **  ifanai^''  were, 
af^er  seven  days,  isckoned  fitNO  the  ceiiarwiQ  of  tM 
disorder,  to  bnng  two  turtle-dov»  or  youof  jifP^ 
to  be  killed  by  the  priests.      The  pmilitattFft  tfif 
childbed  is  well  known  from  ths  N.  T.      All  tkw 
kinds  of  gnclsannsis  disqnalifitd  tor  halj  luscliDai: 
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Drat,  xrd,  10-13.  How  far  the  ordioanoe  wm  ob> 
aenred  in  early  times  we  hare  no  meanii  of  judging. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  such  readings  did 
take  place  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  Certain  it  is 
that  among  the  first  acts  undertaken  by  Ezra  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  primitive  rdigton  and 
public  worship  is  reported  his  reading  "  befone  the 
congregation,  both  of  men  and  women  "  of  the 
returned  exiles,  '*  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God  " 
(Neh.  Tiii.  2,  8).  i^ided  by  those  men  of  learning 
and  eminence  with  whom,  according  to  tradition, 
he  founded  that  most  important  religions  and  polit- 
ical body  called  the  Gi^at  Synagogue,  or  Men  of 
the  Great  Assembly,  he  appears  to  have  succeeded 
in  80  firmly  establishing  r^ular  and  frequent  public 
readif^  in  the  Sacred  Records,  that  later  authori- 
ties almcet  unanimonsly  ti-ace  this  hallowed  custom 
to  times  immemorial — nay  to  the  times  of  Moses 
liimselfl  To  these  ancient  readings  in  the  Penta- 
teuch were  added,  in  the  course  of  time,  readings  in 
the  Prophets  (in  some  Babylonian  cities  even  in  the 
Uaffognpha),  whidi  were  called  ffaftaroth]  but 
when  and  how  these  were  introduced  is  still  matter 
for  speculation.  If,  however,  the  primitive  reli- 
ffoa  was  re-established,  together  with  the  second 
Temple,  in  more  than  its  former  vigour,  thus  en- 
abling the  small  number  of  the  returned  exiles — 
and  these,  according  to  tradition,  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  the  poor  in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in  an- 
cestry, th«  very  outcasts  and  refuse  of  the  nation 
as  it  were — ^to  found  upon  the  ruins  of  Zion  one  of 
the  most  important  and  lasting  spiritual  common- 
wealths that  has  ever  been  Iroown,  there  was  yet 
one  thii^  which  neither  authority  nor  piety,  neither 
academy  nor  synagogue,  could  restore  to  its  original 
power  and  gbry — the  Hebrew  language.  Ere  long 
it  was  found  necessary  to  translate  the  national 
books,  in  order  that  the  nation  fixnn  whose  midst 
they  had  sprung  might  be  able  to  understand  them. 
And  if  for  the  Alexandrine,  or  rather  the  whole 
body  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  Greek  transhitions  had 
to  be  composed,  those  who  dwelt  on  tlie  hallowed 
soil  of  their  forefathers  had  to  receive  the  sacred 
word  through  an  Aramaic  medium.  If  the  common 
people  thus  gradually  had  lost  ail  knowledge  of  the 
tongue  in  whidi  were  written  the  books  to  be  read 
to  them,  it  naturally  followed  (in  order  '*  that  they 
might  understand  them")  that  recourse  must  be 
had  to  a  translation  into  the  idiom  with  which  they 
were  fimuliar — ^the  Aramaic.  That  further,  since 
a  bare  translation  could  not  in  all  cases  suffice,  it 
was  neoesauy  to  add  to  the  translation  an  explana- 
tion, more  particularly  of  the  moi-e  difficult  and 
obscure  passages.  BoUi  translation  and  explanation 
were  designated  by  the  teim  Tcun^um,  In  the  course 
of  time  there  sprang  up  a  guild,  whose  special 
office  it  was  to  act  as  interpreter  in  both  senses 
{Meturgeman),  while  foimerly  the  learned  alone 
volunteered  their  services.  These  interpreters  were 
subjected  to  certain  bonds  and  I'egulations  as  to  the 
form  and  substance  of  their  renderings.  Again, 
certain  passages  liable  to  give  offence  to  the  multi- 
tude are  specified,  which  may  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  translated ;  others,  which  may  be  i-ead 
but  not  translated ;  others,  again,  which  may 
neither  be  read  nor  translated.  Altogether  these 
Metwgemanim  do  not  seem  to  have  been  held  gener^ 
ally  in  very  high  inspect;  one  of  the  reasons  being 

?robably  that  they  were  paid,  and  thus  made  the 
orah  *'  a  spade  to  dig  with  it."     A  fair  notion  of 
what  was  considered  a  proper  Targum  .may  be 


gathered  from  the  maxim  preaeiTed  in  the  Talmud : 
*'  Whosoever  translates  [as  Meturgeman]  a  verse  in 
ifaB  closely  exact  form  [without  proper  regard  to  its 
real  meaning]  is  a  /tor,  and  whosoever  adds  to  It  is 
impious  and  a  hlatphemer^  e.  g.,  the  literal  render- 
ing into  Chaldee  of  the  verse,  '  They  saw  the  God 
of  I«rael'  (Ex.  xxiv.  10),  is  as  wrong  a  translation 
as  •  They  saw  the  angel  of  God  ;*  the  proper  ren- 
dering being,  *  They  saw  the  gloiy  of  the  God  of 
Israel.* "  The  same  causes  which,  in  the  couive  of 
time,  led  to  the  writing  down — aft^r  many  centu- 
ries of  oral  transmission — of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Traditional  Law,  engendered  also,  and  about  the 
same  period,  as  it  would  appear,  written  Targums : 
for  certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  at  lea&t.  The 
fear  of  the  adulterations  and  mutilations  which  the 
Divine  Word — amid  the  troubles  within  and  with- 
out the  Commonwealth — must  undergo  at  the  hands 
of  ioooropetent  or  impious  exponents,  broke  through 
the  rule,  that  the  Taigum  should  only  be  ora/,  lest 
it  might  acquire  undue  authority.  The  gradual 
growth  of  the  Code  of  the  written  Targum,  such  as 
now  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  the  0.  T.,  and 
contains,  we  may  presume,  but  few  snatches  of  the 
primitive  Targums,  is  shrouded  in  deep  obtMsuiity. 
Before,  however,  entering  into  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count, we  must  first  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  tlie 
Midraeh  itself,  of  which  the  Targum  foims  part. 
The  centre  <^  all  mental  activity  and  religious 
action  among  the  Jewish  community,  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  was  the  Scriptural  Canon 
collected  by  the  Sofenm,  or  Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  These  formed  the  chief  authority  on 
the  civil  and  religious  law,  and  their  authority 
was  the  Pentateuch.  Their  office  as  expounders 
and  commentators  of  the  Sacred  Records  was  two- 
fold. They  had,  firstly,  to  explain  the  exact 
meaning  of  such  prohibitions  and  ordinances  con- 
tained in  the  Mosaic  Books  as  seemed  not  explicit 
enoi^h  for  the  multitude,  and  the  precise  applica- 
tion of  which  in  foimer  days  had  been  forgotten 
during  the  Captivity.  Secondly,  laws  neither  spe- 
cially contained  nor  even  indicated  in  the  Penta- 
teuch were  inaugurated  by  them  according  to  the 
new  wants  of  the  times  and  the  ever-shifting  ne- 
cessities of  the  growing  Commonwealth.  This 
juridical   and    homiletical    expounding  and   inter- 

{>i-eting  of  Scripture  is  called  daraah^  and  the  ava- 
andie  of  Jewish  literature  which  bc^n  silently  to 
gather  from  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  exile 
and  went  on  rolling  uninterruptedly,  until  about  a 
thousand  years  af\er  the  destruction  of  the  second 
Temple,  may  be  comprised  under  the  general  name 
Midrash — *♦  expounding  **  The  two  chief  branches 
indicated  are,  Halachah,  the  rule  by  which  to 
go,  =  binding,  authoritative  law ;  and  Haggadih 
=  saying,  legend, — flights  of  fancy,  darting  up 
from  the  Divine  Word.  The  Jfahchahf  treating 
more  especially  the  Pentateuch  as  the  legal  part  of 
the  O.  T.,  bears  towards  this  book  the  relation  of 
an  amplified  and  annotated  Code.  The  ffaggadah, 
on  the  other  hand,  held  especial  sway  over  the  widu 
field  of  ethical,  poetical,  prophetical,  and  historical 
elements  of  the  O.  T.,  but  was  fi-ee  even  to  inter- 
{M«t  its  ]^;al  and  historical  passages  fancifully  and 
allegorically.  The  aim  of  the  Haggadah  being  the 
purely  momentary  one  of  elevating,  comforting, 
edifying  its  audience  for  the  time  being,  it  did  not 
pretend  to  possess  the  slightest  authority.  The 
first  collections  of  the  /fa/acAoA— embracing  the 
whole  field  of  juridico-political,  i-eligious,  and  pra^ 


■rat  UHlTncd  nmewhit  bolJlj.  On  the  whole 
we  may  ri^rd  it  u  toleraUj  certain  that  ■'  Ur 
of  the  ChnLlees'  wu  ii  place  nitintfll  in  the  real 
I'hnldaea— the  low  counl>7  near  the  Pereian  Gutr. 
Tlie  ooljr  question  that  remaing  in  any  iegn* 
doubtful  i>,  whether  Warka  or  Mu^heir  Ii  the 
true  tuculitj.  TiaditioDi  atuched  to  both,  but 
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VtI.     1.  The   Father   of  Beialeel   one  (/  lb      I 

architects  of  the  tabernacle  (Ei.  uiL  2,  mc.Su.  ' 
iiiTiii.  22  !  I  Chr.  ii.  20  ;  2  Chr.  i.  S).  Ht  •» 
of  the  tribe  of  Judnh,  Slid  Kraodion  of  CiM 
ben-Heiron.— S.  The  father  of  Geber,  SoIwh* 
commiisirlat  oHicer  in  Gilead  (1  K.  if.  19).- 
S.  One  of  the  gxtekrvptn  of  the  tem)rie  ia  itt 
timeof  EiiBditr.  I.  24). 

TTli'kh.     1.  Oueof  the  thirtj  commamleniifll* 

Lilie  othen  of  Dsvid'a  oScsa  he  wiu  a  (urri^' 
nHittlte.  Tlis  name,  however,  and  hi>  macwro' 
speech  (2  Sam.  li.  11)  indicate  that  he  hiidtdifiei 
Ihe  Jewish  uligion.  He  mamed  BathMo. ' 
woman  of  eitinonlioary  S«ut)-,  the  daufhw  » 
Eliam— poisiblj  the  tame  aa  the  son  of  Ahitl»i)A. 
aiidoneorhiibiatherofrii'era(3SHnl.  tim.34  .Hd 
h<-nce,  perhaps.  Uriah's  tiri,t  acqualulance  with  Va)^ 
sheba.  It  tii.1T  be  InfeiTCd  from  Nnihan't  pui'^ 
(2  :^m.  xii.  3}  that  lie  was  paaaioQatrli  deiotei  u 
his  wife,  and  Uiat  their  unioa  wis  oelebiatoi  u  J*- 
rusiilcm  as  one  of  peciili.ir  tcndemesc.     lo  the  6n 
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m  reality  never  been  intended  to  embrace  any 
further  poiiion,  and  we  ara  thus  iu  the  po&oession 
of  two  Palestinian  Tai-gums,  preserved  in  their 
ongioal  forms.  The  one,  which  extends  from  the 
first  Terse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Deuteronomy,  is 
known  under  the  nsme  of  Targum  Jonathan  (^len 
Uzziel)  or  Pueado^Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch. 
The  other,  interpreting  single  verses,  often  single 
words  only,  is  extant  in  the  following  proportions : 
a  third  on  Genesis,  a  fouilh  on  Deuteiooomy,  a 
fifth  on  Numbers,  thi-ee-tweutieths  on  Exodus,  and 
about  one-fourteenth  on  Leviticus.  The  latter  is 
l^enerally  called  Targum  Jenahcdmi,  or,  down  to 
the  11th  century  (llai  Gaon,  Ciiananel),  Targum 
£reU  Israel,  Tai-gum  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  Not  before  the  first  half  of  this  century 
did  the  &ct  become  fully  and  incontestably  esta- 
blished that  both  Targums  were  in  reality  one — 
that  both  were  known  down  to  the  14th  century 
nnder  no  other  name  than  Tai-gum  Jerushalmi — 
and  that  some  forgetful  scribe  about  that  time 
must  have  taken  the  abbreviation  *"n — *  TJ.* 
over  one  of  the  two  documents,  and,  instead  of 
dissolving  it  into  Targum-Jerushalmi,  dissolved 
it  erroneously  into  what  he  roust  till  then  have 
been  «igaged  in  copying — viz.,  Targiim>Jonathan, 
flc  ben  Uzziel  (on  the  Pivphets).  Of  the  inter- 
mediate stage,  when  only  a  few  MSS.  had  received 
the  new  designation,  a  curious  fact,  which  Azariah 
de  Rossi  (Cod.  37  b)  mentions,  gives  evidence. 
**  I  saw,'*  he  says,  *'  two  complete  Targums  on 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  word  for  word  alike;  one 
in  Reg^o,  which  was  described  in  the  mai^in, 
'  Targum  of  Jonatlun  b.  Uzziel ; '  the  other  in 
Mantua,  described  at  the  margin  as  *  Targum  Je- 
rushalmi.'"  Yet  the  difHculty  of  their  obvious 
diasimilnrity,  if  they  were  identical,  remained  to 
be  acoounted  for.  Zunz  tries  to  solve  it  by 
assuming  that  Pseudo-Jonathnn  is  the  original 
Targum,  and  that  the  fragmentary  Jerushalmi  is 
a  collection  of  variants  to  it.  Fraukel  has  gone  a 
atep  further,  and  ooncludes  that  Jenishalmi  is 
a  collection  of  emendations  and  additions  to  single 
poi-tions,  phrases,  and  words  of  Onkelos,  and 
Pseudo-Jonathan  a  further  emended  and  com- 
{deted  edition  to  the  whole  Pentateuch  of  Jeru- 
shalmi-Onkelos.  The  Jerushalmi,  in  both  its 
recensions,  is  written  in  the  Palestinian  dialect.  It 
is  older  than  the  Masoraand  the  conquest  of  Wertei-n 
Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syiia  or  Palestine  must  be  its 
birthplace,  the  second  half  of  the  7th  century  its 
date.  Its  chief  aim  and  purpose  is,  especially 
in  its  second  edition,  to  foim  an  entertaining  com- 
pendium of  all  the  Halachah  and  Haggadah,  which 
refers  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  takes  its  stand 
upon  it.  And  in  this  lies  its  chief  use  to  us.  There 
i«  hardly  a  single  allegory,  parable,  mystic  di- 
gression, or  tale  in  it  which  is  not  found  in  the 
other  hag^adi»tic  writings — Mishna,  Talmud,  Me- 
chilta,  Sifni,  Sifri,  &c.— V.  Tarodms  of  •*  Joseph 
THE  Blind"  on  the  Haoioqrai'ua. — "When 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  b^an  to  paraphrase  the 
Cethubim"  (Hagiogrnpha),  we  read  in  the  Tal- 
mud, "a  mysterious  voice  was  heard  saying  : 
It  is  enough.  Thou  hast  revealed  the  secrets 
of  the  Prophets — why  wouldst  thou  also  reveal 
those  of  the  Holy  Ghost?"  — It  would  thus 
appear,  that  a  Targum  to  these  books  (Job 
excepted)  was  entirely  unknown  up  to  a  very  late 
period.  Those  Targumi  on  the  Hagiographa  which 
we  now  possess  have  been  attributed  vaguely  to 


different  authors,  it  being  assumed  in  the  first 
instance  that  they  were  the  woik  of  one  man. 
Popular  belief  fastened  upon  Joseph  the  Blind. 
Yet,  if  ever  he  did  ti-aii.«late  the  Hagioc^i-npha, 
certain  it  is  that  those  which  we  possess  aif*  not  by 
his  or  his  di^iciples'  hands — that  is.  of  the  time  of 
the  4th  jentury.  Between  him  and  our  hsgio- 
graphical  Tai^ums,  many  centuries  must  have 
elap><ed.  Yet  we  do  not  even  venture  to  atwign  to 
them  more  than  an  approximate  round  date,  about 
1000  A.D.  Besides  the  Tai  gums  to  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Pit>phets  those  now  extant  range  over 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  five  Megilloth,  i.e.  Song 
of  Songs,  Ruth,  lamentations,  Knther,  Eccleniastes ; 
the  Cfuronicles  and  Daniel.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
alone  are  left  without  a  Targum  at  pres4>nt.— 
VI.  Targum  on  the  Book  op  Chronicli>:8. — 
This  Tai-gum  was  unknown  up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  in  1680  it  was  edited  fo:*  the  first  time 
from  an  Eifuit  MS.  by  M.  K.  Beck,  and  in 
1713  from  a  more  complete  as  well  as  correct 
MS.  at  Cambridge,  by  I).  Wilkins.  The  name  of 
Hungary  occun-ing  in  it,  and  its  frequent  u.se  of 
the  Jerusalem-Targnm  to  the  Pentateucli,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  simple  copying,  show  suHicientiy 
that  its  author  is  neither  '*  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel " 
nor  *'  Joseph  the  Blind,"  as  has  been  suggested. 
But  the  language,  style,  and  the  Haggadnh,  with 
which  it  abounds,  point  to  a  late  perioti  and  point 
out  Palestine  as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  Its 
use  must  be  limited  to  phiiologkail,  historiml,  and 
geographical  studies.»VlI.  The  Targum  to 
Daniel. — It  is  for  the  first  time  that  this  Targum 
is  here  formally  introduced  into  the  regular  rank 
and  file  of  Targtims,  although  it  has  been  known 
for  now  more  than  6ve-and-twenty  years.  Munk 
found  it,  not  indeed  in  the  Original  Ammaic,  but 
in  what  appeal's  to  him  to  be  an  extract  of  it 
written  in  Persian.^VIlI.  There  is  also  a  Chaldee 
translation  extant  of  the  apociyplial  pieces  of 
Esther. 

Yenlon,  Authorised.  I.  Wycliffe  (b. 
1324;  d.  1384).— (1.)  It  is  singular,  and  not 
without  significance,  that  the  first  translation 
from  the  Bible  connected  with  the  name  of  Wy- 
cliffe should  have  been  that  of  part  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. The  Last  Age  of  the  Church  (a.d. 
1356)  translates  and  expounds  the  vision  in  which 
the  Reformer  read  the  signs  of  his  own  times,  the 
sins  and  the  destruction  of  '*  Antichrist  and  his 
meynee"  ( =r  multitude).  Shortly  afler  this  he 
completed  a  veraion  of  the  Gospels,  accompanied 
by  a  commentary.  Wyclitle,  however,  though  the 
chief,  was  not  the  only  hibourer  in  the  cause.  An- 
other translation  and  commentary  appear  to  have 
been  made  about  the  same  time,  in  ignorance  of 
Wycliffe's  work.  These  preliminary  laboura  wej« 
followed  up  by  a  complete  translation  of  the  N.T. 
by  Wycliffe  himself.  The  O.T.  was  undei  taken  by 
his  coadjutor,  Nicholas  de  Heieford,  but  was  inter- 
ruftted,  and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far  the 
oitier  of  the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of  Btiruch. 
Many  of  the  MS^>.  of  this  version  now  exttuit  pre- 
sent a  diH'erent  ivcension  of  the  text,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  work  of  Wyclitfe  and  Herefoitl  was 
revised  by  Richard  Pui-vey,  circ  a.d.  1388.  (2.) 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  as  regards  the  method  of 
the  translator,  that  the  version  was  based  entirely 
upon  the  Vulgate.  Many  MSS.  were  compaied, 
and  out  of  this  comparison,  the  true  reading  ascer- 
tained as  far  as  possible.    The  next  step  was  to 
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xriii.  14,  20  ;  Hw.  iii.  4).— III.  Th*orte»—0(  the 
numerouK  theories  that  have  been  |M-opounded  upon 
the  subject  the  favourite  view  of  Jewish  and  of  some 
QiriAtian   writers  has   been,   that   the  Urim   and 
Thumtnim  weie  identical  with  the  twelve  stones 
on  which  the  nnmesi  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel  were 
engraved,  and  the  ino<1e  in  which  an  oracle  was 
given  was  \>j  the   illumination,  simaltaneons   or 
successive,  of  the  letters  which  were  to  make  up  the 
answer.     Hut  it  seems  to  be  far  simplest  and  most 
m  agreement  with  the  different  accounts   of  in- 
quiries maile   bv  Urim   and  Thummim  (1    Sam. 
xiv.  H,  18,   19,'xxiii.  2,  4,  9,  11,  12,  xxviii.  6; 
Judg.  n.  28 ;  2  Sam.  5,  23,  &c.)  to  (suppose  that 
the  answer  was  given  simply  bj  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  to  the  high-piiest  (comp.  John  xi.  51),  when 
he   had   inquimi  of  the   Lord   clothed  with   the 
epho<l  and  bi'enst plate.     Such  a  view  agrees  with 
the  true  notion  of  the  bi^eastplate,  of  which  it  was 
not  the  leadins;  chai-acteristic  to  be  oracular,  but 
only   an   incidental    privilege  connected   with   its 
fundamental  meaning.      What  that  meaning  was 
we  leara   from    Ex.   xxviii.    30,   wh«»re  we  read 
**  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  tlie  children  of 
Israel  upon  hih  heail  before  the  Lord  continually." 
Now  the  judicial  sentence  is  one  by  which  any 
one  is  either  justified  or  condemned.     In  prophetic 
vision,  as  in  actual  Oriental  life,  the  sentence  of 
justification  was  often  expressed  by  the  nature  o( 
tho  robe  worn.  "  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  gar- 
n)ents  of  snlvution,  He  hath  covered  me  with  the 
lobe   of  righteousness,   as  a   bridegroom  decketh 
himt-elf  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride  adoiueth 
herself  with  her  jewels"  (Is.  Ixi.  10),  is  a  good 
illiistiatlon  of  this  ;  cf.  Ixii.  3.     In  like  manner,  in 
Rev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xix.  14,  &c.,  the  white  linen 
robe  expresses  the  righteousness  or  justification  of 
the  saints. 

XTlTUy.  Information  on  the  subject  of  lending 
and  borrowing  will  be  fotmd  under  Loan.  It  need 
only  be  remarked  here  that  the  pi-actioe  of  mort- 
gaging land,  sometimes  at  exorbitant  interest,  grew 
up  among  ti)e  Jews  during  the  Captivity,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  l;»w  ( Lev.  xxv.  36,  37  ;  Ex.  xviii.  8, 
13,  17).  We  find  the  rate  reaching  1  in  100  per 
month,  coiTesponding  to  the  Koman  centcsimae 
tufume,  or  12  i>er  cent,  per  annum.  The  law  of 
the  Kur&n,  like  the  Jewish,  forbids  all  usury.  The 
laws  of  Menu  allow  18  and  even  24  per  cent,  as  an 
inteivst  r.«te :  but,  as  was  the  law  m  Egypt,  ao- 
ctimiilated  interest  was  not  to  exceed  twice  the 
Oiigtiial  sum  lent.  This  Jewish  practice  was 
ariniillt>d  ly  Nehemiah. 

IT'tft,  1  Ksdr.  V.  30.  It  appears  to  be  a  coiTup- 
tion  of  .Akkcb  ^Ezr.  ii.  45). 

ITtlia'L  1.  The  son  of  Ammihud,  of  the  childiien 
of  Pliaioz,  the  sonof  Judah  (I  Chr.  ix.  4).— 2.  One 
of  the  s<»iis  ol'  Bigvai,  who  I'eturned  in  the  second 
carivMM  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14). 
Uthii.     1  Esdr.  viii.  40.    [Utiiai  2.] 
Uz.     1.    A  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23 ;   1  Chr.  i. 
17).  nnd  conseqi  ently  a  ginndson  of  Shem.^2.  A 
j>on  of  Nahor  by  Milcjih  (<»en.  xxii.  21  ;  A.V.  Huz). 
—8.  A  Ron  of  Dishan,  nnd  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  28).— 4.  The  country  in  which  Job  lived 
(Jobi.  1).     As  the  genealogical  st.itements  of  the 
Book  «.f  Genesis  nre   undoubtrtlly  ethnological,  and 
in    many    inKtancet»   also  geogi-aphii-al,  it  may  be 
faiily,si:imised  that  the  coincidence  of  names  in 
the  ahov-  cjiww  is  not  a<rcidental,  but  points  to  a 
fusion  of  vai  ious  biiuiches  of  the  Shemitic  race  in  a 
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certain  locality.    This  surmise  it  confirmed  Vy  \h 
circiint<«tance  that  other  connecting  links  mayW 
discovered  between  the  same  branches.    The  illmo- 
logical  fact  embodied  in  these  coincidences  of  nanm 
appears  to  be  as  follows : — Certain  luwiches  of  the 
Aramaic    family,    being    both    more  andcnt  al 
otciipying  a  moi-e norlheily  position  than  the  otbtiN 
coalesced  with  brandhes  of  the  later  Abiaharoiis 
holding  a  somewhat  central  position  in  Meaopotiaiii 
and  Palestine,  and  again  with  branches  of  the  »tul 
Inter  Edomites  of  the  south,  after  thev  had  beeon 
a  distinct  race  from  the  Abrahamids.     This  en* 
elusion  would  receive  confirmation  if  the  geognpb* 
ical  position  of  Uz,  as  de»cnbed  in  the  Book  of  M 
harmonised  with  the  probability  of  such  an  amal2«B- 
ation.     As  far  as  we  can  gather,  it  lay  either  art 
or  south* east  of  Palestine  (Job  i.  3);  adjaoeot  t» 
the  Sabaenns  and  the  Chaldaeans  (Job  i.  15, 17), 
consequently  northward  of  the  southern  Anb^ai, 
and    westward    of   the    Euphi-ates ;    and,   Ustlj, 
adjacent  to  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir,  who  it 
one  period    occupied  Uz,  probably    as   cooqueron 
(I^am.  iv.  21),  and   whose    troglodyte  hat^ti  are 
probably  described  In  Job  xxx.  6,  7.      Fnn  tke 
above  data  we  infer   that   the   land   of  Uz  cdt* 
responds    to    the    Arabia    JDeset-ta    of    dUmcal 
geography,    at  all  events    to    so    mudi  of  it  tf 
lies  north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude.  Whctln 
the  name  of  Uz   survived    to    classical   time  is 
uncertain :  a  tribe  named  Aesitae  is  mentioDed  br 
Ptolemy:  this  Bochart  identifies  with  titt  Cz  vi 
Scripture. 

TTsal.  The  father  of  Palal,  who  assisted  Neite- 
miah  in  i-ebnilding  the  city  wall  (Keh.  iii.  25). 

TT'nI.  The  sixth  sonof  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27; 
1  Chr.  i.  21),  whose  settlements  are  clearly  tiaxd 
in  the  ancient  name  of  San'^  the  capital  city  of t&e 
Yemen,  which  was  originally  Awz^.  It  has  il> 
puted  the  right  to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  bngtk^a 
of  i>heba  from  the  earliest  ages  of  whkfa  a&f 
traditions  have  come  down  to  us.  From  its  fcaUm 
in  the  centre  of  the  best  portion  of  that  kinj^dooL 
it  must  always  have  been  an  important  city,  thussii 
probably  of  less  importance  than  Seba  it«^' 
Niebuhr  says  that  it  is  a  walled  town,  sitoatp  is 
an  elevate<i  countrv,  in  lat.  15**  2*,  and  with  a 
stream  (atler  heavy  rains)  nmning  throup  ^ 
It  has  a  citadel  on  the  site  of  a  £amous  tco^ 
The  houses  and  palaces  of  San'ii  are  finer  tb^ 
those  of  any  other  town  of  Arabia ;  and  it  'posstmm 
many  mosque:*,  public  baths,  and  caravansRsa. 
Uzal,  or  Awz^l,  is  most  probabl  j  the  same  a«  the 
Auzara,  or  Au»ira  of  the  classics.  It  U  peb'* 
referred  to  by  Ezek.  (xxvii.  19),  translated  in  t^ 
A.V.  •♦  Javan,  gtM'ng  to  andfix>.*' 

TTi'ia.  1.  A  Ber^amite  of  the  sons  of  Eliisi 
(I  Chr.  viii.  7).'2.  Elsewheiv  called  Uzzjui 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  7,  9.  10.  11).— S.  The  chiWno  <tf 
Uzza  were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  retumfd  with 
Zerubbiibel  (Ezr.  ii.  49  ;  Neh.  vii.  51).— 4.  Propdv 
'*  lJzz;ih.*'  As  the  text  now  stands,  Uxzah  is  a  de> 
scendant  of  Merari  (I  Chr.  vi.29  [l-^);  but  theit 
appears  to  be  a  gap  in  the  verse.  Peffha}*  be  a 
the  same  as  Zina,  or  Zizah,  the  son  of  Stmd 
'{  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11)  ;  for  these  namei  evidesti^ 
denote  the  same  person  and,  in  H^urw  duTKCe:. 
are  not  unlike  Uzzah. 

TTi'ia,  the  garden  at  The  spot  in  whidb  lf»- 
nasseh  king  of  Judah,  and  his  sob  Amon,  vcn 
both  buried  (2  K.  zxi.  18,  26).  It  was  t\^ 
garden  attached   to  Mana«cfa*t  ptlaoe  (vcr.  I^/* 
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the  name  was  peeudonymous,  adopted  to  conceal 
the  real  tnuislator.  The  tradition  which  connects 
this  Matthew  with  John  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr 
of  the  Marian  persecution,  is  aJl  but  undisputed. 
Matthew's  Bible  reproduces  Tyndal's  work,  in  the 
K.  T.  entirely,  in  the  0.  T.  as  fiur  as  2  Chr.,  the 
rest  being  taken  with  occasional  modiHcations  from 
Coverdale.  (2.)  Ttie  printing  of  the  book  was 
began  apparently  abroad,  and  was  carried  on  as  far 
as  the  end  of  Isaiah.  At  that  point  a  new  pagina- 
tion begins,  and  the  names  of  the  London  printers, 
Grafton  and  Whitechurch,  appear.  A  copy  was 
ordered,  by  royal  proclamation,  to  be  set  up  in 
every  church,  the  cost  beipg  divided  between  the 
clei^  and  the  parishioners.  This  was,  therefore, 
the  mst  Authorised  Version.  (3.)  What  has  been 
said  of  Tyudal's  Version  applies,  of  course,  to  this. 
There  are,  however,  signs  of  a  more  advanced  know- 
ledge  of  Hebrew.  All  the  technical  words  con- 
nected with  the  Psalms,  Neginoth,  Shiggaion,  She- 
minith,  &c.,  are  elaborately  explained.     Ps.  ii.  is 

{printed  as  a  dialogue.  The  names  of  the  Hebrew 
etters  are  prefixed  to  the  verses  of  Lamentations. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  (Job 
vi.^,  to  Rabbi  Abraham  (Job  xix.),  to  Kimchi  (Ps. 
iii.)  A  like  range  of  Imowledge  is  shown  in  the 
N.  T.  Strabo  is  quoted  to  show  that  the  Masi 
were  not  kings,  Macrobios  as  testifying  to  Herod  s 
ferocity  (Matt,  ii.),  Erasmus's  Paraphi-ase  on  Matt, 
xxii.t  XV.  The  popular  identification  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene with  "the  woman  that  was  a  sinner"  is 
discussed,  and  rejected  (Luke  x.).  More  notice- 
able even  than  in  Tyndal  is  the  boldness  and  ful- 
ness of  the  exegetical  notes  scattered  throughout  the 
book.  Strong  and  earnest  in  asserting  what  he 
looked  on  as  the  central  truths  of  the  Gospel,  there 
was  in  Rogers  a  Luther-like  freedom  in  other  things 
whidi  has  not  appeared  again  in  any  authorised 
translation  or  popular  commentary.  (4.)  In  the 
order  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  Rogers  follows 
Tyndal,  agreeing  with  the  A.  V.  as  far  as  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon.  This  is  followed  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  then  that  to  the  Hebrews,  then 
those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude.  Wood- 
cuts, not  freely  introduced  elsewhere,  are  prefixed 
to  every  chapter  in  the  Revelation.^V.  Taver- 
TfER  (1539).  (1.)  The  boldness  of  the  pseudo- 
Matthew  had,  as  has  been  said,  frightened  the  eccle- 
siastical world  from  its  propriety.  Coverdale's 
Version  was,  however,  too  inaccurate  to  keep  its 
ground.  It  was  necessary  to  find  another  editor, 
and  the  printers  applied  to  Richard  Tavemer.  But 
little  is  known  of  his  life.  The  fact  that,  though  a 
layman,  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  canons  of 
the  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford  indicates  a  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
cliaracter  of  his  translation.  (2.)  In  most  respects 
this  may  be  described  as  an  expurgated  edition  of 
Matthew's.— VI.  Cranmer.  (1.)  In  the  same 
year  as  Tavemer's,  and  coming  from  the  same 
pi'ess,  appeared  an  English  Bible,  in  a  more  stately 
folio,  printed  with  a  more  costly  type,  bearing  a 
higher  name  than  any  pi^evious  edition.  The  title- 
page  is  an  elaborate  engraving,  the  spirit  and  power 
of  which  indicate  the  hand  of  Holbein.  A  prefiuw, 
in  April,  1540,  with  the  initials  T.  C,  implies  the 
archbishop'if  sanction.  (2.)  Cranmer's  Version  pre- 
»ients,  as  might  be  expected,  many  points  of  interest. 
The  prologue  gpves  a  more  complete  ideal  of  what  a 
translation  ought  to  be  tlian  we  have  ns  yet  seen. 
Words  not  in  the  original  are  to  be  printed  iu  a 


diflTerent  type.  The  sign  *  indicates  diversity  in 
the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  The  frequent  hands 
(iV")  in  the  nuupn,  in  like  manner,  show  an  in- 
tention to  give  notes  at  the  end ;  but  Matthew's 
Bible  had  made  men  cautious,  and,  as  there  had  not 
been  time  for  **  the  King's  Council  to  settle  them,*' 
they  were  omitted*  and  no  help  given  to  the  reader 
beyond  the  marginal  references.  (3.)  A  later  edi- 
tion in  1541  presents  a  few  modifications  worth 
noticing.  It  appears  as  '*  authorised  "  to  be  *'  used 
and  fr^uented '  in  every  church  in  the  kingdom. 
The  introduction,  with  all  its  elaborate  promise  of 
a  future  perfection  disappears,  and,  in  its  place, 
there  is  a  long  preface  by  Cranmer.  It  was  re- 
printed again  and  again,  and  was  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  English  Church  till  1568— the  in- 
terval of  Mary's  reign  excepted.  From  it,  accord- 
ingly, were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  portions  of 
Scripture  in  the  Prayer-books  of  1549  and  1552. 
The  Psalms,  as  a  whole,  the  quotations  from  Scrip- 
ture in  the  Homilies,  the  sentences  in  the  Com- 
munion Services,  and  some  phrases  elsewhere,  still 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  it.— VII.  Geneva. 
(1.)  The  reaction  under  Mary  gave  a  check  to 
the  whole  work,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned ; 
but  the  exiles  who  fled  to  Geneva  entered  on  it  with 
more  vigour  than  ever.  The  Genevan  refugees — 
among  them  Whittingham,  Goodman,  Pullain, 
Sampson,  and  Coverdsue  himself — laboured  *'for 
two  years  or  more,  day  and  night."  Their  transla- 
tion of  the  N.  T.  was  "diligently  revised  by  the 
most  app-oved  Greek  examples."  The  N.  T.,  traniv- 
lated  by  Whittingham,  was  printed  by  Conrad  Ba- 
dius  in  1557,  the  whole  Bible  in  1560.  (2.)  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  faults,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
cnmmoiUy  called  the  Bi-eeches  Bible,  from  its  ren- 
dering of  Gen.  iii.  7,  was  unquestionably,  for  sixty 
years,  the  most  popular  of  all  versions.  Not  less 
than  eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whole  Bible,  wei'e 
printed  between  1 558  and  1611.  It  kept  its  ground 
for  some  time  even  against  the  A.  v.,  and  gave 
way,  as  it  were,  slowly  and  under  pitytest.  It  was 
the  version  specially  adopted  by  the  gi-eat  Puritan 
party  through  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
fiu-  into  tliat  of  James.  As  might  be  expected,  it 
was  based  on  Tyndal's  Version.  (3.)  Some  pecu- 
liarities are  worthy  of  special  notice :— (^)  '^  P^^^ 
fesses  a  desire  to  restora  the  **tme  writing"  of 
many  Hebrew  names,  and  we  meet  accordingly 
with  forms  like  Izbak  (Isaac),  Jaacob,  and  the  like. 
(2)  It  omits  the  name  of  St.  Paul  from  the  title  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and,  in  a  short  Pre- 
face, leaves  the  authorship  an  open  question.  (3) 
It  avows  the  principle  of  putting  all  words  not  in 
the  original  in  Italics.  (4)  It  presents,  in  a  Ca- 
lendar prefixed  to  the  Bible,  something  like  a  declar- 
ation of  war  against  the  established  order  of  the 
Church's  le:»ons,  commemorating  Scripture  facts, 
and  the  deaths  of  the  great  Reformers,  but  ignoring 
saints'  days  altogether.  (5)  It  was  the  first  English 
Bible  which  entirely  omitted  the  Apociypha.  (6) 
The  notes  were  characteristically  Swiss,  not  only  in 
their  theology,  but  in  their  politics.— VIH.  The 
Bishops'  Bible. — (1.)  The  facts  just  stated  will 
account  for  the  wish  of  Archbishop  Paricer,  to 
bring  out  another  version  which  might  establish  its 
claims  against  that  of  Geneva.  Great  preparations 
were  made.  The  correspondence  of  Parker  with 
his  Suffragans  presents  some  points  of  interest,  t» 
showing  how  little  agreement  there  was  as  to  the 
true  theoiy  of  a  translation.     (2.)  The  bishops  thus 
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ate  companies  conparing  notes  as  directed.    When 
the  work  drew  towards  its  completion  it  was  neces- 
mry  to  place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few. 
Two  from  each  of  the  three  groups  wei-e  aocoi-dingly 
■elected,  and  the  six  met  in  London,  to  superintend 
the  publication.     Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
some  more  definite  remuneration  than  the  shadowy 
promise  held  out  in  the  king's  letter,  of  a  share  in 
the  1000  marks  which  Deans  and  Chapters  would 
no^  contribute.    The  Company  of  Stationers  thought 
it  expedient  to  give  the  six  editors  thirty  pounds 
each,  in  weekly  payments,  for  their  nine  months' 
labour.    The  final  correction,  and  the  task  of  writ- 
ing the  argnments  of  the  several  books,  was  given 
to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and    Dr.  Miles 
Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the  Dedica- 
tion and  Pre&ce.     (7.)  The  version  thus  publislied 
did  not  all  at  once  supersede  those  already  in  pos- 
■ewion.    The  fact  that  five  editions  were  published 
in  three  years,  shows  that  there  was  a  good  de- 
mand.    But  the  Bishops*  Bible  probably  remained 
in  many  Chnrches,  and  the  popularity  of  the  Ge- 
neva Vernon  is  shown  by  not  less  than  thirteoi 
reprints,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  between  1611  and 
1617.     It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  impression 
which  the  A.  V.  made  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance.   Selden  says  it  b  "  the  best  of  all  trsjuda- 
tionsas  giving  the  true  cense  of  the  original."    (8.) 
The  highest  testimony  of  this  period  is  that  of 
Walton.     From  the  editor  of  the  Polyglott,  the 
few  words  **  inter  omnes  eminet"  meant  a  good 
deal  {Pref,),    With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  of 
glowing  panegyric  set  in.     It  would  be  easy  to  put 
together  a  long  catena  of  praises  stretching  from 
that  time  to  the  present.     One  memorable  excep- 
tion mnst  not,  however,  be  passed  over.     Hallam 
(Lit.  if  Europe^  iii.  ch.  2,  aifinJ)  Veoords  a  brief 
but  emphatic   protest  against  the    *' enthusiastic 
praise"  which  has  been  lavished  on  this  transla- 
tion.—XI.  Schemes  for  a   Revision. — (1.)  A 
notice  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at 
▼arioua  times  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  A.  V. 
though  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect,  may  not  be 
without  its  u$e  for  future  labourers.    The  Hrst  half 
of  the  16th  century  was  not  favourable  for  such  a 
work.     An  almost  solitary  Essay  for  a  New  TVoru- 
lation  by  H.  R.  (Ross),  1702,  attracted  little  or  no 
notice.     A  Greek  Testament  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, singularly  vulgar  and  oflTensive,  was  pub- 
lished in  1729.     A  folio  New  and  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a 
Quaker  (1764),  was  a  more  ambitious  attempt. 
But  it  was  far  above  the  depth  of  degradation  and 
folly   which   was   reached   in   Harwood*s   Literal 
Translation  cf  the  N.  T.  "with  freedom,  spirit, 
and  elegance"  (1768).     (2.)  Biblical  revision  was 
happily  not  left  entirely  in  such  hands  as  these.    A 
translation  by  Worsley  **  according  to  the  present 
idiom  of  the  English  tongue"  (1770)  was,  at  least, 
less  offensive.     Durell  {Preface  to  Job)t  Lowth 
{Preface  to  Isaiah\  Blayney  {Pref.  to  Jeremiah, 
1784),  were  all  strongly  in  favour  of  a  new,  or  re- 
vised tmnslation.     Kennieott*s  labours  in  collecting 
MSS.  of  the  O.  T.  issued  in  his  State  of  the  present 
Hebrew  Text  (1753,  59),  and  excited  expectations 
that  there  might  before  long  be  something  like  a 
basis  for  a  new  version  in  a  restoi'ed  original.     A 
more  ambitious  scheme  was  staited  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Dr.  Geddei,  in  his  Prospectus  for  a  New 
Translation  (1786).     He  too  like  Lowth  finds  &ult 
with  the  superstitioaa  adherence  to  the  Masoretic 


text,  with  the  undue  deference  to  lexicons,  and  dis- 
regaixi  of  versions  shown  by  our  tinntilators.  The 
work  was  issued  in  pm-ts  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Prospectus,  but  did  not  get  further  than  2  Chron. 
in  1792,  when  the  death  of  the  translator  put  a 
stop  to  it.  (3.)  The  revision  of  the  A.  V.,  like 
many  other  salutary  reforms,  was  hindered  by  the 
Freuch  Revolution.  In  179*2,  Archbishop  Newoome 
had  published  an  elaborate  defence  of  suirh  a  scheme, 
taking  the  same  line  as  Lowth.  Revi8«>d  transla- 
tions of  the  N.  T.  were  published  by  Wakefield  in 
1795,  by  Newcome  himself  in  1796.  by  Scarlett  in 
1798.  Campbell's  vei-sion  of  the  Gospels  appeared 
in  1788,  that  of  the  Epistles  by  Mackiiight  in  1795. 
But  in  1796  the  note  of  alai-m  was  sounded.  There 
is  a  long  interval  before  the  question  again  comes 
into  anything  like  prominence.  The  opening  of 
the  next  campaign  was  an  artit*Ie  in  the  Classical 
Journal  (No.  36),  by  Dr.  John  Bellamy,  proposing 
a  new  translation,  followed  icon  af^r wards  by  its 
publication  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  Recent 
(1818).  The  most  masterly  of  the  manifestoes 
against  all  change,  was  a  pamphlet  {Remarks  on 
the  Critical  Principles,  &c.,  Oxford,  1820),  pub- 
lished anonymously,  but  known  to  have  been  written 
by  Arohbishop  Laurence.  (4.)  A  correspondence 
between  Herbert  Marsh,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  Walter,  in  1828,  is  the  next  link 
in  the  chain.  Marsh  had  spoken  {Lectures  on  Bi- 
hlical  Criticism,  p.  295)  with  some  contempt  of  the 
A.  V.  as  based  on  Tyndal's,  Tyndal's  on  Luther's, 
and  Luther's  on  Munstei'^s  Lexicon,  which  was 
itself  based  on  the  Vulgate.  Walter,  in  his  answer, 
proves  what  is  plain  enongh,  that  Tyndal  knew 
some  Hebrew,  and  that  Luther  in  some  instances 
followed  Ral)binical  authority  and  not  the  Vulgate ; 
but  the  evidence  hardly  goes  to  the  extent  of  show- 
ing that  Tyndal's  version  of  the  0.  T.  was  entirely 
independent  of  Luther's,  or  Luther's  of  the  Latin. 
(5.)  The  last  five-and-twenty  years  have  seen  the 
question  of  a  revision  from  time  to  time  gaining 
fresh  prominence.  Dr.  Beard's,  A  Revised  Englim 
Bible  the  Want  of  the  Church  (1857),  though 
tending  to  overstate  the  defects  of  the  A.  V.,  is  yet 
valuable  as  containing  much  information,  and  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  the  more  learned  Noncon- 
formists. Far  more  important,  every  way,  both  as 
virtually  an  authority  in  favour  of  revision,  and  as 
contributing  largely  to  it,  are  Professor  Scholetield's 
Hints  for  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  N,  T. 
(1832).  To  Bishop  Ellicott  also  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  spoken  at  once  boldly  and  wisely  on  this 
matter.  Dr.  Trench  {On  the  A.  V,  of  the  N.  T., 
1858),  in  like  manner,  states  his  conviction  that 
*'a  revision  ought  to  come,"  though  as  yet,  he 
thinks,  "  the  Greek  and  the  EInglish  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  v>»ne  are  alike  wanting." 
The  Revision  of  the  A,  V,by  Five  Clergymen  (Dr. 
Barrow,  Dr.  Mobeily,  Dean  Alford,  Mr.  Humphry, 
and  Dr.  Ellioott),  ropresents  the  same  school  of 
conservative  progress.  As  yet,  this  series  includes 
only  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistles'  to  the 
Romans  and  Corinthians.  The  publications  of 
the  American  Bible  Union  are  signs  that  there  also 
the  same  want  has  been  felt.  Mr.  Sharpe  (1840) 
and  Mr.  Highion  (1862)  have  ventured  on  the 
wider  work  of  translations  of  the  entire  N.  T.  Mr. 
Cookesley  has  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
as  Pai't  I.  of  a  like  undertaking.— XII.  Present 
State  op  the  Question. — (1.)  A  few  romarks 
on  the  chief  questions  which  must  necessarily  come 
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of  European  acholars  was  directed  to  the  laugaage 
aiid  races  of  modem  Egypt,  it  was  found  that  while 
the  native  Christians  use  only  Arabic  vernacularly, 
yet  in  their  services  and  in  their  public  reading  of 
tlie  Scriptuics  they  employ  a  dialect  of  the  Coptic. 
This  Is  the  version  now  tenned  Merophitic.  Wilkins 
1716  published  at  Oxford  the  Brst  Memphitic 
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New  Test.,  foundeil  on  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  ami 
compared  with  some  at  Rome  and  Paris.     In  1846-8 
Schwnrtze  publi^hell  at   Berlin  an  edition  of  the 
Memphitio  Gosjtels,  in  which  he  employed  MSS.  in 
the  FU)yal  Libi-ary  there.     The  death  of  Schwartze 
prevented   the  continuation  of  hix  labours.     Since 
then  Boettichei-'s  editions,  first  of  the  Acts  and  then 
of  the    Epistle*,   have  appeareii.      In   1848-52  a 
magnificent  edition  of  the  Memphitic  New  Test, 
was  publtshe<i  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowlisige,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev. 
K.  T.  Lieder  of  Caiit>.     The  Old  Testament  of  this 
veivioo  was  mado  from  the  LXX.— II.  The  The- 
baic Versioh.  —  The  examination   of  E4!7ptian 
MSS.  in  the  last  centurv  showed  that  besides  the 
Memphitic  there  »  also  another  version  in  a  cognate 
Egyptian  dialect.     To  this  the  name  Sahidic  was 
applied  by  some,  from  an  Arabic  designation  for 
Up{)er  Egypt  and  its  ancient  lan^^uage.     It  is,  how- 
ever, far  better  to  assii^  to  this  version  a  name  not 
derived  from  the  language  of  the  Arabian  ocrupauts 
of  that  land;    thus  Copto-Thelmc  (as  style  I  by 
Giorgi),  or  simply  Thebiiic,  is  far  preferable.     In 
178<'>  Minp^relli  published  a  few  poi^ions  of  this 
vei^ion  of  the  New  Test,  from  the  Nanian  MSS. 
In  1789  Giorgi    edited   very  valuable  Greek  and 
Thebaic  fiagmeuts  of  St.  .lolwrs  (lospel,  which  ap- 
(>enr  to  belong  to  the  ffth  ccnturv.     Miinter,  in 
1 787,  h;ul  published  a  fragment  of  Daniel  in  this 
vei*sion  ;  and  in  1789  he  brought  out  portions  of 
the  Epi.stl«*s  to  Timothy,  together  with  readings 
which  he  had  collecteti   ftom  MSS.  in  other  parts 
of  the  New  Test.     In  the  following  year  Mingarelli 
printed  Mark  xi.  29-xv.  2*2,  from  MSS.     A  few 
copies  only  seem  to  have  been  circulated.     Woide's 
death  took  place  before  his  eiiition  was  completed. 
In  1799,  however,  it  appmred  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Ford.— III.  A  Third  E<iYPTiAN  Version. 
— ;Some  Egyptian  fragments  were  noticed  by  both 
Miinter  and   Giorgi   amongst  the  Borgian  MSS., 
whi(  h  in  dialect  differ  both  from  the  Memphitic  and 
Thebaic.  These  fragment*',  of  a  third  Egyptian  trans- 
lation, were  edited  by  both  these  scholars  independ- 
ently in  the  same  year  (1789).     In  what  part  of 
Egypt  this  third  diitlcct  was  used,  and  what  shouki 
be  its  distinctive  name,  ha-*  been  a  good  deal  dis- 
cussed.    Arabian  writers  mention  a  thiixi  Egyptian 
dialei  t  ander  the  itmie  of  liashmtiHCf  and  this  has 
by  some  been  assumed  as  the  appellation  for  this 
vei-sion.     Gior>;i  hUppobCii  that  this  was  the  dialect 
of  the  Ammonian  Oasiit ;  in  this  Miinter  agreed  with 
him ;  and  thun  they  called  the  verjiion  the  Ammo- 
nian,     The   Character   and  critical  use  of  the 
Etjyptian  Versions. — It  appears  that  the  Thebaic 
version   may  reasonably  cl«um  a  higher  antiquity 
than  the   Memphitic.     The   two  translations   are 
indf'pendent  of  each  other,  and  both   spring  from 
Greek  copies.     The   Thebaic  has   been   oonsidei^i 
to  be  the  older  of  the  two.     The  probable  conclu- 
sions seem  to  be  these: — that  the  Thebaic  venion 
was  nuide  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  for 
the  use  of  the  common  people  among  the  Chiistiana 
in  Upper  Egypt ;  that  it  was  fonned  from  MSS. 
such  as  wei*  then  current  in  the  regions  of  Egypt 
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which  were  distant  from  Alexandria;  that  aiU^ 
waitls  the  Memphitic  venrioa  was  eiecnted  ia  vkl 
was  the  more  polished  dialect,  from  the  Greek  cop^ 
of  Alexandria ;  and  that  thus  in  process  of  tine  tbi 
Memphitic  remained  alone  in  ecclesiastical  ok.   A 
few  remarks  only  need  be  made  respecting  the  Hki 
Egyptian  version.     The  fragments  of  Uits  felkw 
the  Thebaic  so  closely  as  to  hare  no  indepmdot 
diaracter.  This  version  does  however  pustii  cntiei. 
valae,  as  furnishing  erideoce  in  a  small  portiaiMi 
known  in  the  Thebaic. 

GOTHIC  VERSION.— In  the  year  318  theGflir 
bishop  and  translator  oi  Scripture,  Ulphikv,  «» 
bom.  He  succeeded  Theophilas  aa  bi»bop  of  tk 
Goths  in  348,  when  he  subscribed  a  coofessiM)  r> 
jecting  the  orthodox  creed  of  Nicaen ;  thnw^  hni 
it  is  said  that  the  Goths  in  general  adopted  Ari«* 
ism.  The  great  work  of  Ulphilas  wa.^  \oi  rtam 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  388  he  visited  Constanttoipk 
to  defend  his  heterodox  creed,  and  while  then  k 
died.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  ceotury  tkcfi» 
istence  of  a  MS.  of  this  version  waa  known,  throsci 
MorilliMi  having  mentioned  that  he  had  obagrrW 
one  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Weid«  a 
the  Ruhr  in  Westphalia.  In  1648,  almort  il  ai 
conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  amoogjit  tki 
spoils  from  Prague  was  sent  to  StockholiB  a  opjtf 
the  Gothic  (iospels,  known  as  the  Cotiex  ArgeidM. 
This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  sane  ttti 
Morillon  had  seen  at  Werden.  On  the  abdiotM 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  a  few  yean  IsMr,  t 
di>a[^)eared.  In  1655  it  was  iu  the  poas«M«<( 
Isaac  Vossiiis  in  Holland.  In  1662  it  was  ztf» 
chased  for  Sweden  by  Count  Magnus  G^iel  ^  ^ 
Gardie,  who  placed  it  in  the  librmry  of  the  D*' 
▼ersity  of  Upail.  While  the  book  was  in  tbekiofc 
of  Vossius  a  transcript  wjis  made  of  its  text,  dm 
which  Jonius,  his  uncle,  edited  the  ftrrt  editiaief 
the  Gothic  Gospels  at  Dort  in  1665.  Ihe  Xia 
written  on  vellum  that  was  onoe  purple,  ia  Bi«« 
letters,  except  those  at  the  bei^inning  of 
which  are  golden.  The  Goepela  have  many! 
it  is  calculated  that  when  entire  it  oomastcdsfSiM 
folios;  there  are  now  but  188.  It  is  pretty  cstai 
that  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  MS.  matt  ^ 
been  written  in  the  6th  century,  probabW  io  Cpp* 
Italy  when  under  the  Gothic  sovereignty.  Kiitil 
in  1762,  edited  from  a  Wolfenbiitt^' psLopirt 
some  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  KooBBiii 
Gothic  in  which  the  L.itin  stood  by  the  sfdesf  Ai 
veruon  of  (Jlphibs.  New  light  dawned  tm  ClpUi 
and  his  vemon  in  1817.  While  the  bteCMirf 
Mai  was  engaged  in  the  examinalioa  of  ptlinp^t 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  of  wbkk  hf 
was  at  th:it  time  a  librarian,  he  notic«l  tno^  * 
some  Gothic  writing  under  that  of  one  ef  tbr » 
dices.  This  was  found  to  be  part  of  theBsobif 
Ezra  and  Ndiemiah.  In  miiltjwip  further  cflB** 
tion,  four  other  pnlimpaests  were  fimnd  whick  flr 
tained  portions  of  the  Gothic  VersisB.  JIb 
phered  these  MSS.  in  oonjunctiea  with  Obot  0^ 
Ottario  Castigliooe,  ood  their  labooia  nsakd  « 
the  recovery,  besides  a  few  porttonaof  tbeOUT^ 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  thiiieen  EpMkiif  ^ 
Paul  taul  some  parte  of  th«  Goapda.  The  eSt» 
of  Gabelentx  and  Loebe  (1836-45)  ceataiMdltM 
has  been  discv>vered  of  the  Gothic  Tuiisn.  eAk ' 
Latin  tran»Ution,  notes,  and  a  GotMe  Didia^ 
and  Grammar.  In  1854  Up|vtroa  pAJBkd* 
excellent  edition  of  the  text  of  the  ~  " 
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VINE  OF  SODOM 

and  pressed,  *'  is  boiled  down  to  a  sjrap  which, 
under  the  name  of  dibtf  b  much  used  hj  all  classes, 
whererer  vineyards  are  found,  as  a  condiment  with 
their  food/'  The  rinejard,  which  was  generally 
on  a  hill  (Is.  r.  1 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  5  ;  Amos  ix.  13),  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep  out 
the  wild  boais  (Ps.  Izxx.  13),  jackals,  and  foxes 
(Nam.  xxii.  24 ;  Cant  ii.  15 ;  Neh.  iv.  3 ;  Ez.  xili. 
4,  5 ;  Matt.  xxi.  33).  Within  the  vineyard  was 
one  or  more  towers  of  stone  in  which  the  vine- 
di^essers  {cdrimim)  lived  (Is.  i.  8,  v.  2;  Matt. 
xxi.  33).  The  press  {gath\  and  vat  {yekeb\ 
which  was  dug  (Matt.  xxi.  33)  or  hewn  out  of 
the  rocky  soil,  were  part  of  the  vineyard  furniture 
(la.  V.  2). 

Tin*  of  fMom  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xxxii.  32. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  passage  alludes  to 
the  cdebrated  apples  of  Sodom,  of  which  Josephua 
speaks,  **  which  indeed  resemble  edible  fruit  in 
colour,  but,  on  being  plucked  by  the  hand,  are  dis> 
solved  into  smoke  and  ashes."  Some  travellers, 
as  Manndrell,  regard  the  whole  story  as  a  fiction. 
Pooocke  suf^xxwd  the  apples  of  Sodom  to  be  pome- 
granates. Hasselquist  seeks  to  identify  them  with 
the  ^g-ahaped  fruit  of  the  Solanum  mehngena 
when  attacked  by  some  species  of  tenthredo,  which 
converts  the  whole  of  the  inside  into  dust,  while 
the  rind  remains  oitire  and  keeps  its  colour, 
f^eetsen  thought  he  had  discovered  the  apples  of 
Sodom  in  the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  cotton-tree  which 
grew  in  the  plain  of  £1  Ghor,  and  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Adachar.  Dr.  Robinson  instantly  pro- 
nounced in  fiivour  of  the  'osher  fruit  being  the 
apples  of  Sodom.  He  identifies  it  with  the  AkU- 
pia$  {Calotropis)  procera  of  botanists.  Mr.  Walter 
liHliot,  in  an  article  **  on  the  Poma  Sodomitica, 
or  Dead-Sea  apples,*'  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
apples  in  question  are  oak-galls,  which  he  found 
growing  plentifully  on  dwarf  oaks  {Querent  «n< 
fectorid)  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan.  Dr. 
Hooker  writes,  '*  The  Vine  of  Sodom  I  always 
thought  might  refei*  to  Cucumis  cohcynthis,  which 
is  bitter  and  powdeiy  inside ;  the  term  vme  would 
scarcely  be  given  to  any  but  a  trailing  or  other 
plant  of  the  habit  of  a  vine."  His  remark  that  the 
term  vine  must  refer  to  some  plant  of  the  habit  of 
a  vine,  is  conclusive  against  the  claims  of  all  the 
plants  hitherto  identified  with  the  Vine  of  Sodom. 

l^negmr.  The  Hebrew  term  didmeta  was  ap- 
plied to  a  beverage  consisting  generally  of  wine  or 
strong  drink  turned  sour,  but  sometimes  artificially 
made  by  an  admixture  of  barley  and  wine,  and 
thus  liable  to  fermentation.  It  was  acid  even  to 
a  proverb  (Prov.  x.  26),  and  by  itself  foimed  a 
nauseous  draught  (Ps.  Ixix.  21),  but  was  used  by 
Ltbonrert  (Ruth  ii.  14).  Similar  to  the  chdmeU 
of  the  Hebrews  was  the  acetmn  of  the  Romans — a 
thin,  sour  wine,  consumed  by  soldiers.  This  was 
the  bevei'age  of  which  the  Saviour  partook  in  His 
dying  moments  (Matt,  xzvii.  48;  Mark  xv.  36; 
John  xix.  29,  30). 

^BOyaxdl,  Plain  of  tllt.  This  place,  men- 
tioned only  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  has  been  already 
noticed  under  Abel  (5).  The  writer  has  only  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  ruin  bearing  the 
name  of  Beit  el  Kerm  ('*  house  of  the  vine  ")  was 
encountered  by  De  Saulcy  to  the  north  of  Kerak, 
This  may  be  the  Abd  cercamm  of  Jephthah,  if  the 
Aroer  named  in  the  same  passage  is  the  place  of 
that  name  on  the  Amon  ( W.  Mofeb),  It  is  how- 
ever by  no  means  certain. 
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^oL  For  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  **  viol,"  see  Pbaltert.  The  okl  Eng^ 
lish  viol,  like  the  Spanish  vigueia^  was  a  six-stringed 
jHiitar.  Etymologically,  viol  is  connected  with  the 
Dan.  Fhi  and  the  A.  S.  fitele,  through  the  Fr. 
viole.  Old  Fr.  vieile,  Med.  Lat.  vitella, 

^per.    [Serpent.] 

Yoph'si,  father  of  Nahbi,  the  Naphtalite  spy 
(Num.  xili.  14). 

YoWB.  The  practice  of  making  vows  is  of  ex- 
trenoely  ancient  date,  and  common  in  all  systems  of 
religion.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  vow  is  that  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  zxviii.  18-22,  xxxi.  13).  Vows  in 
general  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job 
(xxii.  27).  The  Law  therefoie  did  not  inti-odiioe, 
but  regulated  the  practice  of  vows.  Three  sorts 
are  mentioned: — I.  Vows  of  devotion,  Neder\  II. 
Vows  of  abstinoioe,  JE^sor  or  Itar\  III.  Vows  of 
destruction,  Cherem,  I.  As  to  vows  of  devotion, 
the  following  rules  are  laid  down : — A  roan  might 
devote  to  sacred  uses  possessions  or  persons,  but 
not  the  firstborn  either  of  man  or  beast,  which  was 
devoted  already  (Lev.  xxvii.  26).  a.  If  he  vowed 
land,  he  might  either  redeem  it  or  not.  If  he  in- 
tended to  redeem,  two  points  were  to  be  considered : 

1.  the  rate  oi  redemption  (Lev.  xxvii.);  2.  the 
distance,  prospectively  and  retrospectively,  firom 
the  year  of  jubilee.  The  purchaser  of  land,  in  case 
he  devoted  and  also  wished  to  redeem  it,  was  re- 
quired to  pay  a  redemption-price  accoixling  to  the 
priestly  valuation,  but  without  the  additional  fitih. 
The  owner  who  wislied  to  redeem  would  thus  be 
required  to  pay  either  an  annual  rent  or  a  redemp- 
tion-price answering  to  the  number  of  years  short 
of  the  jubilee,  but  deducting  Sabbatical  years  (Lev. 
XXV.  3,  15,  16),  and  adding  a  fifth,  or  20  per  cent, 
in  either  case.  It  he  refused  or  was  unable  to  re- 
deem, either  the  next  of  kin  came  forward,  as  he 
had  liberty  to  do,  or,  if  no  redemption  was  effected, 
the  land  became  the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev. 
XXV.  25,  xxvii.  21 ;  Ruth  iii.  12,  iv.  1,  &c.).  In 
the  case  of  a  house  devoted,  its  value  was  to  be 
assessed  by  the  priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the  re- 
deraptiou-price  in  case  it  was  redeemed  (Lev.  xxvii. 
15).  b.  Animals  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  devoted,  were 
not  to  be  redeemed  or  chauired ;  and  if  a  man  at- 
tempted to  do  so,  he  was  required  to  bring  both  the 
devotee  and  the  diangeling  (Lev.  xxvii.  9,  10,  33). 
c.  The  case  of  persons  devoted  stood  thus: — A  man 
might  devote  either  himself,  his  child  (not  the  first- 
born), or  his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took  place, 
the  devoted  person  became  a  slave  ot  the  sanctuary : 
see  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8).  Otherwise 
he  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  according  to 
age  and  sex,  on  the  scale  given  in  Lev.  xxvii.  1-7. 
Among  general  regulations  affecting  vows,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned: — 1.  Vows  were  entirely 
voluntary,  but  once  nuule  were  regarded  as  com- 
pulsory (Num.  ixx.  2 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  21 ;  EccL  v.  4). 

2.  If  persons  in  a  dependent  condition  made  vows, 
as  (a)  an  unmarried  daughter  living  in  her  father's 
house,  or  (6)  a  wife,  even  if  she  afterwards  became 
a  widow,  the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  fiist  case  her  father, 
or  (6)  in  the  second,  her  husband  heard  and  dis- 
allowed it,  was  void ;  but  if  they  heard  without 
disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num.  xxx. 
3-16).  3.  Votive  offerings  arising  fi-om  the  pro- 
duce of  any  impure  traffic  were  wholly  forbidden 
(Deut  xxiii.  18).— II.,  III.  For  vows  of  abstinence, 
see  CoRBAK ;  sind  for  vows  of  extermination.  Ana- 
thema, and  Ezr.  x.  8  ;  Mic  iv.  13.    It  seems  that 
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the  Gospel:*  in  WallachU,  in  1512;  in  1575  the 
sime  ]iortion  was  printed  at  Wilna;  and  in  1581 
the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Ostrog  in  Volhynia. 
The  ijeneral  text  U  nuch  as  would  hare  been  ex- 
j.iHtU^  in  the  ninth  century:  some  readings  from 
the    Latin    liave,    it  appears,  been   introduced  in 

p!ac(>8. 

SYlilAC  VEKSIONS.— I.  Of  the  Old  Testa- 
MKNT.  A.  Fixim  the  Hebrew. — In  the  early  times 
of  Syrian  Chri^tianity  there  was  executed  a  vei*sion 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  oiiginal  Hebrew, 
the  use  of  which  must  have  been  as  widely  ex- 
tendetl  as  was  the  Christian  profession  amongst  that 
people.  Ephi-aem  the  Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of 
tlie  4th  century,  gives  abundant  proof  of  its  use  in 
general  by  his  countrymen.  When  he  calls  it  OUR 
YKKfiiox,  it  does  not  a{»pear  to  be  in  opposition  to 
any  other  Syriac  ti-anslation,  but  in  contrast  to  tiie 
original  Hebiew  text,  or  to  those  in  other  languages. 
At  a  later  pericMl  this  Syriac  translation  was  desig- 
nated Pes'iito  Simple).  It  is  probuble  that  this 
same  was  afipli^'d  to  the  version  afler  another  had 
betfu  formed  fiom  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  This 
trauslatiou  from  the  Hebiew  has  always  been  the 
occlfiiiastical  version  of  the  Syrians.  Its  existence 
and  use  prior  to  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian  Churches 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  Ephracm  alone.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion is  ol<ler  than  the  advent  of  our  Loiti ;  those 
who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  king  of  ICdessa,  «eem 
to  have  argued  on  the  account  that  the  Syrian  people 
tlien  receiveil  Chiistionity.  All  tliat  the  account 
bliows  cloarly  is,  that  it  was  believed  to  belong  to 
tJie  earliest  period  of  the  Christian  faith  among 
them.  Ephniem,  in  Uie  4th  oentuiy,  not  only 
bhows  thiit  it  was  tlien  current,  but  also  gives  the 
impiession  that  this  had  even  then  been  long  the 
c;uie.  For  in  his  commentaiies  he  gives  explana- 
tions of  teims  which  were  even  then  ob^^ure.  This 
ini,<:ht  have  been  from  age :  if  so,  the  version  was 
iu:i<io  com{viratively  long  before  his  days:  or  it 
might  l>e  from  its  Itfiving  been  in  a  dialect  different 
fioni  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  at  Edessa. 
lu  this  citse,  then,  the  translation  was  made  in  some 


already  in  the  Polyglotts.     But  we  bare  now  n 
tliis  country,   in  tJiie  51S.  ti«isures  broashttratB 
the  Nitrian  valleys,  the  means  of  far  mote  wan- 
rately   editing   tliis   version.     It  has  bren  moch 
discussed   whether  this  translation  were  a  Jevoh 
or  a  Christian  work.     There  need  be  no  nawB- 
able  objection   made  to  tlie  opinion   that  it  a  » 
Christian  work.     It  may  be  said  that  the  Syrae  ia 
general  supports  the  Hebrew  text  that  we  han. 
A  resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  betwea  tki 
Syriac  and  the  reading  of  some  of  tlie  Chaldee  Tv* 
gums :  if  the  Targum  is  the  older,  it  is  not  uoliiukr 
that  the  Syriac  translator  examined  the  Tai^iai 
in  difficult  passages.     If  existing  Targums  aie  im 
recent  than  the  Syriac,  it  may  hnppen  that  tfacr 
coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of  a  common  soua 
— an  earlier  Targum.     But  theie  is  another  poiU 
of  inquiry  of  more  impoitance :  it  is,  how  &r  bs 
this  version  been  aflected  by  the  LXX.  ?  and  to 
what  are  we  to  attribute  this   influence?    It  s 
pofsible  that  the  influence  of  the  LXX.  is  partly  t» 
be  ascribed  to  copyists  and  rerisers;  while  io  pa:t 
this  belonged  to  tlie  version  as  originally  ua». 
When  the  extensive  use  of  the  LXX.  is  remeoibervi 
and  how  boou  it  was  superstitioiialy  imaginel  tt 
have  been  made  by  dii'ect  in>piiatiou,  ao  that  it  vs 
deemed  canonicaiiy  authoritative,   we  caouot  M 
wonder  that  readings  from  the  LXX.  shooU  bit 
been  from  time  to  time  introduced.    Some  ooinp!> 
i&on  with  the  Greek  is  probable  even  btffnt  tk 
time  of  Ephi-aem ;  for,  as  to  the  Apocryphal  booia, 
while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though  not  as  Sciip* 
ture),  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  lod  tiir 
Books  of  Maccabees  wei«  not  yet  found  io  Syna. 
Whoever  tiauslated  any  of  theae  books  from  ifie 
Greek,  may  co^ilf  h;ive  also  compared  with  it  ii 
some  places  It  *   Ujhm  previously  tnuuiaiai  (tfa 
the  Hebrew.     In  the  Book  of  Paalms  this  Tfr»e 
exhibits  many  peculi;uities.     Eitlier  the  tnm»litf!*a 
of  the  Psalter  must  be  a  work  independent  a'*  tfat 
I'eshito  in  general,  or  else  it  has  been  stisBCcT 
revised  and  alteied,  not  onlj  fix»m  tlieOreric,  M 
also  from  liturgical   use.     It  is  atnted  that,  sfv 
the  divisions  of  the  Svrinn  Church,  there  were  r*^ 


other  part  of  Syria.     Probiibly  the  origin  of  the  !  sions  of  t!iis  one  version  bv  the  Mouopbyiitcfcd 
Old  Syiinc  verbion  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of    by  the  Ncstorians.     The  JCarkapJ$ensiiM  rccsnoi 


the  Old  Latin  ;  and  that  it  differed  as  much  from 
the  |K)Ii>))etl  l.insrti.tge  of  Edessa  as  did  the  Old 
I«jitin,  male  in  the  African  Province,  from  the  con- 


mentioned  by  Bir-IIebraeus  was  only  kuovn  ty 
name  prior  to  tlie  investigations  of  Wisemw.  Ks 
found  in  two  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  (titwd 


temporary  writeis  of  Korae.     The  Old  Syriac  has    for  the  use  of  Monophysiten.     B.  T/te  Sff'-iac  tt. 

the  peculiar  vali;e  of  being  the  first  vei*sion  from  the  .  tion  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek    7«!x£.— The  «.ly 

Hebrew  original  M)a<le  lor  Christian  use.     The  proof   Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Te>t.  up  to  the  6th  ca- 


that  this  veision  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  is 
twofold  :  we  have  the  direct  statements  of  Ephraem, 
and  we  find  the  Name  thing  as  evident  Irom  the 
internal  exaiuinatiou  of  the  version  itself.  The  fimt 
printed  e<lition  of  this  version  was  that  which  ap- 
piMfod  in  the  Paris  Polyjjlott  of  Le  ,Iay  in  1645;  it 
is  NiiJ  that  the  e<litor,  <iabriel  Sionita,  a  Maronite, 
had  only  an  iin|MMfect  MS.  In  Waltoirs  Polvglott, 
1657.  the  Paris  text  is  reprinted,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Aptt-iyphal  btJoks  which  had  been  want- 
ing. In  the  ptnu'tiuition  given  in  ti)e  Polyglotts,  a 
system  was  introiluceil  whidi  w>is  in  part  a  pecu- 
lijuity  of  GnbritI  Sionita  himself.  Dr.  I-^  col- 
late! for  (ho  text  which  he  edited  for  the  Bible  So- 
ciety six  Syriac  MS^.  of  the  Old  Test,  in  genend, 
and  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch :  be  also 
used  in  pait  the  <'ommentaries  of  Ephraem  and  of 
lijir-flebnie.'irt.  From  these  \-ariou8  sources  he 
C0u:>ti  uctfld  Ills  toii,  with  the  aid  of  tiuit  found 


tuiy  was  apparently  the    Pt«hito.     Moe«s  A^ 
laeua,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  catturTt 
speaks  of  tlie  versions  oi*  the  New  Teat,  and  tia 
Psalter,   "which    Polycarp  (leist  his  KOoKVt^ 
Choi-episcopus,  made  in  Syriac  for  the  &ithf«il  Se- 
naias,  the  teacher  of  Mabiig,  woi  thy  of  the  meB^y 
of  the  good."     It  is  snid  that  theNesCoHsa  pUR* 
ai'ch,  Marahba,  a.d.  552,  mmle  a  verdiio  from  th 
Greek.     The  version  by  Piul  of  Tela,  a  Mooopl»y> 
ite,  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  TthoeotiKT; 
for  its  basis  he  used  the  H«xn|ilar  G(«ek  teit'4lM 
is,  the  LXX.,  with  the  corrections  of  Orifia,  tk 
asterisks,  oheli,  &c.,  and  with  the  rWeivicci  • 
the  other  Greek  versions.     The  Sjr»>Hefiipbr  w- 
sion  was  made  on  the  priori  |»l«  of  IbUaina^  (h 
Greek,  word  for  word,  as  ex»^y  aa  po«iUs.   it 


contains  the  marks  introduced  bv 


mid^ 


re/eivnoes  to  the  versions  of  Aqnila,  Spoatt^^ 
Theudotion,  &c.     In  fiict,  it  is  from  tfaii  Spi^ 
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probably  alone  for  1500  years  possessed  the  qnali- 
lications  necessary  for  producing  an  original  version 
of  tlie  Scriptures  for  the  u«e  of  the  Latin  Churches. 
Jerome— Eusebi us  Hieronymas — was  bom  in  329 
A.D.  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia,  and  died  at  Bethlehem 
in  420  ▲.D.  Afler  long  and  self-denying  studies  in 
the  East  and  West,  Jerome  went  to  Rome  a.d.  382, 
probably  at  the  request  of  Damasus  the  Pope,  to 
assist  in  an  important  sjmod.  His  active  biblical 
labours  date  from  this  epoch,  and  in  euunining 
them  it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  order  of 
time,  noticing  (1)  the  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin 
Vereion  of  the  N.  T. ;  (2)  the  Revision  of  the  Old 
Latin  Version  (from  the  Greek)  of  the  0.  T. ;  (3) 
the  New  Version  of  the  0.  T.  from  the  Hebrew. 
(1.)  The  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  of 
ike  N,  T,  — Jerome  had  not  been  long  at  Rome 
(a.d.  383)  when  Damasus  consulted  him  on 
points  of  Scriptui-al  criticism.  Apparently  in  the 
tame  year  he  applied  to  Jerome  for  a  revision 
of  the  current  Latin  version  of  the  N.  T.  by  the 
help  of  the  Greek  original.  Jerome  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  prejudices  which  such  a  work  would 
exdte  among  those  "  who  thought  that  ignorance 
was  holiness  **  {£p.  ad  Marc,  xzvii.),  but  the  need 
of  it  was  argent.  **  There  were,"  he  says,  '*  almost 
as  many  forms  of  text  as  copies."  The  Gospels 
had  naturally  suffered  most.  Jerome  therefore  ap- 
plied himself  to  these  first.  But  his  aim  was  to 
revise  the  Old  Latin,  and  not  to  make  a  new  version. 
Yet  although  he  proposed  to  himself  this  limited 
object,  the  various  forms  of  corruption  which  had 
been  introduced  were,  as  he  desaibes,  so  numerous 
that  the  difference  of  the  Old  and  Revised  (Hietx>- 
Dymian)  text  is  throughout  clear  and  striking. 
Some  of  the  changes  which  Jerome  introduced  were 
made  purely  on  linguistic  grounds,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  on  what  principle  he  proceeded  in 
this  respect.  Others  involved  questions  of  in- 
terpretation. But  the  greater  number  consisted 
in  the  removal  of  the  interpolations  by  which 
the  synoptic  Gospels  especially  were  disfigured. 
The  preface  to  Damasus  speaks  only  of  a  revision 
of  the  Gospels,  and  a  question  has  been  raised 
whether  Jerome  really  revised  the  remaining  books 
of  the  N.  T.  But  the  omission  is  probably  due  to 
the  comparatively  pure  state  in  which  the  text  of 
the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  was  preserved.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  text,  with  the  quotations  of 
ante-Hierooymian  fathers  and  the  imperfect  evidence 
of  MSS.,  is  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  reality 
and  character  of  the  rovision.  This  will  be  ap- 
parent from  a  collation  of  a  few  chapters  taken 
from  several  of  the  later  books  of  the  N.  T. ;  but 
it  will  also  be  obvious  that  the  revision  was  hasty 
and  imperfect.  (2.)  The  Revisum  of  the  0.  T, 
from  the  LXX. — About  the  same  time  (dr. 
A.D.  383)  at  which  he  was  oigaged  on  the 
revision  of  the  K.  T.,  Jerome  undertook  also 
a  first  revision  of  the  Psalter.  This  he  made 
by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  but  the  work  was 
not  very  complete  or  careful.  This  revision 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Soman  Psalter,  pro- 
bably because  it  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Roman 
Church  at  the  request  of  Damasus.  In  a  short 
time  "  the  old  error  prevailed  over  the  new  coneo- 
tion,"  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  Panla  and 
Eustochium  Jerome  commenced  a  new  and  more 
thorough  revision  {Oallican  Psalter).  The  exact 
date  at  which  this  was  made  is  not  known,  but  it 
may  be  fixed  with  great  probability  very  shortly 
Con.  D.  B. 
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after  A.D.  387,  when  he  retired  to  Bethlehem,  and 
certainly  before  391,  when  he  had  begun  his  new 
translations  from  the  Hebrew.    In  the  new  revision 
Jerome  attempted  to  ifpresent  as  far  as  possible,  by 
the  help  of  the  Greek  versions,  the  real  reading  of 
the  Hebrew.     This  new  edition  soon  obtained   a 
wide  popularity.     Gi-egory  of  Toun  is  said  to  have 
introduced  it  from  Rome  into  the  public  services  in 
France,  and  from  this  it  obtained  the  name  of  the 
GaUican  Psalter.     Numerous  MSS.  remain  which 
contain  the  Latin  Psalter  in  two  or  more  forms. 
From  the  second  (Gallican)  revision  of  the  Psalms 
Jerome  appears  to  have  proceeded   to  a  revision 
of  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  restoring  all,  by 
the  help  of  the  Greek,  to  a  general  conformity 
with  the  Hebrew.     The  revised  texts  of  the  Psalter 
and  Job  have  alone  been  preserved ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his  design 
of  revisiDg  all   the  "Canonical  Scriptures/'     He 
speaks  of  this  work  as  a  whole  in  several  places, 
and  distinctly  represents  it  as  a  Latin  version  of 
Origen's  Hexaplar  text,  if,  indeed,  the  reference  is 
not  to  be  contined  to  the  Psalter,  which  was  the 
immediate  subject  of  discussion.     But  though   it 
seems  certain  that  the  revision  was  made,  there  is 
very  great  difficulty  in  tradng  its  history.    (3.)  The 
Translation  of  the  0,  T.from  the  Hebrew, — ^Jerome 
commenced   the  study  of  Hebrew  when   he  was 
already  advanced  in  middle  life  (cir.  a.d.  374). 
His  finst  teacher  had  been  a  Jewi^sh  convei-t ;  but 
afterwards  he  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  instruction 
of  Jews,  whose  services  he  secured  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  expense.     In  some  of  his  earliest  critical 
letters  he  examines  the  force  of  Hebrew  words ;  and 
in  A.D.  384,  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
comparing  the  vei'sion  of  Aqiiila  with  Hebrew  MSS., 
which  a  Jew  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him 
from  the  synagogue.     After  retiring  to  Bethlehem, 
he  appeai:s  to  have  devoted  himself  with  renewed 
ardour  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  he  published 
several  works  on  the  subject  (cir.  a.d.  389).    These 
essays  served  as  a  prelude  to  his  New  Vereion, 
which  he  now  commenced.    This  vei-sion  was  not 
tmdertaken  with  any  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  the 
revision  of  the  Gospels  was,  but  at  the  ui-gent  re- 
quest of  private  friends,  or  from  his  own  sense  of 
the  imperious  necessity  of  the  woik.     Its  history 
is  told  in  the  main  in  the  PrefJEuses  to  the  sevei^al  in- 
stalments which  were  successively  published.     The 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Rings  were  issued  first,  and 
to  these  he  prefixed  the  fiunous  Prologus  ga'eatas^ 
addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.     At  the 
time  when  this  was  published  (cir.  a.d.  391,  392; 
other  books  seem  to  have  been  already  translated ; 
and  in  393  the  sixteen  prophets  were  in  circulation, 
and  Job  had  latdy  been  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.     Indeed,   it  would  appear 
that  already  in  392  he  had  in  some  sense  completed 
a  version  of  the  0.  T. ;  but  many  books  were  not 
completed  and  published  till  some  years  afterwards. 
The  next  books  which  he  put  into  droulation,  yet 
with  the  provision  that  they  should  be  confined  to 
friends,  were  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  he  trans- 
lated at  the  request  of  Dominica  and  Rogatianus, 
who  had  urged  him  to  the  task  for  three  years. 
This  was  probably   in  the   year  394,  for  in  the 
Preface  he  alludes  to  his  intention  of  discussing  a 
question  which  he  tteats  in  Ep,  Ivii.,  written  m 
395.     In  the  Pietnce  to  the  Chronicles,  he  alludes 
to  the  same  Epistle  as  "  lately  written,"  and  these 
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books  mnr  tlierefore  be  set  down  to  that  year.   The 
three  Books  of  Solomon  followed  in  398,  having 
been  "the  work  of  three  days"  when  he  had  just 
i'ecovei;ed  from  a  severe  illness,  which  he  suffered 
in  that  year.  The  Octatcuch  now  alone  remained  (t.  e. 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  and  Esther). 
Of  this  the  Pentateuch  was  published  fii-st,  but  it 
is  uncertain  in  what  year.     The  Preface,  however, 
is   not   quoted    in   the    Apology   ngainst   Ku6nus 
(A.D.  400),  as  those  of  nil  the  other  books  which 
were  then  publishe«l,  and  it  may  therefore  be  set 
down  to  a  later  date.     The  remaining  books  were 
completed  at  the  request  of  Eustochium,  shortly 
after  the  death   of  Paula,   A.D.  404.     Thus  the 
whole  tmntlation  was  spread  over  a  period  of  about 
fourteen  years,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  Jerome's  life.     But  still  parts  of  it  were 
tiuished  in  great  haste  (e.g.  the  Books  of  Solomon). 
A  single  day  was  sufficient  for  the  translation  of 
Tobit;  and  "one  short  effort  "for  the  translation 
of  Judith.  —  IV.  The  History  of  Jerome's 
Translation  to  the  Invention  of  Printing. 
— The  critical  labours   of  Jerome  were  i-eceived, 
as  such  laboura  always  are  received  by  the  multi- 
tude, with  a  loud  outcry  of  reproach.     He  was  ac- 
cused of  disturbing  the  rejwse  of  the  Church,  and 
shaking  the  foundations  of  faith.     Acknowledi^ed 
errois,  ns  he  complains,  were  looked  ujwn  as  hal- 
loweil  by  ancient  usage ;  and  few  had  the  wisdom 
or  candour  to  acknowle«1ge  the  importance  of  Keek- 
ing for  the  purest  possililp  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
JCvcn  Augustine  was  caiiied  away  by  the  popular 
p'.ojudice,  and  endeavoured   to  disi-ourage  Jerome 
from  the  tisk  of  a  new  translation,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  dangerous  and  almost  profane.     Jerome, 
indeed,  did  little  to  Miiooth  the  way  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  work.     In  such  cises  time  is  the  great 
reformer.     Clamour  based  upon  ignorance  soon  dies 
;iway ;    and   the  Now  translation    gradually  came 
into  u«e  equally  with  the  Old,  and  at  length  stip- 
plant«Hl  it.     In  the  6th  century  it  was  aJopte<i  in 
(laul   by  Eucliprius    of  Lyons,  Vincent   of  Lerins, 
Sedulius  and  Claudinnus   Mameiius ;   but  the  Old 
Latin  was  still   retained  in  Afri««a  and  Britain.     In 
the   6th   contujy  th»>  use  of  Jerome's  Vei-sion  was 
universal  among  soholnrs  except  in  Africa,  whore 
the   other  still  lingtMed  ;    and  at  the  close   of  it 
Circrjory  the  Oreat,  while  commenting  on  Jerome's 
Vei-sion,  acknowh'djjed  that  it  was  admitted  equallv 
with  the  Old  by  the  Apostolic  Seo.     But  the  Old 
Vei-sion  was  not  authoritativily  displaced,  though 
the  cu-tom  of  the  Roman  Church  prevailed  aNo  in 
the  other  churches  of  the  We.^t.    In  the  Tthcenttiry 
the  traces  of  the  Old  Vei-sion  grow  raie.     In  the 
Hth  century   Be-le  .--peaks    of  Jerome's  Vei>ion  as 
"our  ctiition  ;"  and  from  this  time  it  is  needless  to 
trace   its  history,  though   the  Old   Latin  was  not 
wholly  forgotten.     Yet  thioughout,  the  New  Ver- 
sion made  its  way  without  any  diiect  ecclesiastical 
autliority.    It  was  a<l()ptrfd  in  the  different  Chtirches 
gi-adnally,  or  at  lea^t  without  any  foi-mal  command. 
But  the  Latin  Bible  which  thus  pa.«»ed  gj-aduaily 
into  use  under  the  name  of  Jerome  was  a  strangelv 
composite  work.     The  books  of  the  0.  T.,  with  one 
exception,  weie  certainly  taken   from   his  Version 
from  the  Hebrew;    but  this   had    not  only   been 
variously  cornjptcd,   but  was   itself  in  many  jmr- 
ticnlars  ^especially  in  the  Pentateuch)  at  variance 
with  his  later  judgment.    Long  use,  however,  made 
It  impossible  to   substitute   his  Pwlter   from  the 
Hebrew  for  the    Gnllican  Psalter;   and   thus  this 
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book  was  retained  frofm  the  Old  Verstoo,  m  Jerome 
had  corrected  it  from  th^  LXX.  Of  the  Apocryphil 
books  Jerome  hastily  nerited  or  timnsUted  two  «ilr, 
Judith  and  Tobit.  The  remainder  were  TcUined 
from  the  Old  Version  againiit  his  judgment;  aod 
the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  and  Esthn, 
which  he  had  carefully  marked  as  apocryphal  ia 
his  own  Version,  were  treated  as  integral  parts  of 
the  books.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  impoitant  additioa 
whidi  was  frequently  intei-polated  was  tine  apicrr- 
phai  Epistle  to  the  Laodioeans.  The  text  of  th« 
Gospels  was  in  the  main  Jerome's  revised  editioo : 
that  of  the  remaining  books  hi«  very  inrooiplHe 
revision  of  the  Old  Latin.  Thus  the  present  Val- 
gate  contains  elements  which  belong  to  every  period 
and  form  of  the  Latin  Version — (1.)  Unreviaed 
Old  L<iUn:  Wisdom,  (kclas.,  1,  2  Maoc,  Barodi. 
(2.)  Old  Latin  revis^  from  the  LXX. :  Pi«ltfr. 
(3.)  Jerome's  free  translatwn  from  the  origwi 
text:  Judith,  Tobit.  (4.)  Jerome's  tratuiatm 
from  the  Origin  il:  0.  T.  except  Psalter.  (5.)  Oii 
Latin  revised  from  3fSS. :  Gospels.  (6,)  Old 
Latin  cursorily  revised:  the  remainder  of  N.  T. 
—  The  I^cvision  of  Alcnin.  Meanwhile  the  t^it 
of  the  different  parts  ot  the  Latin  Bible  was  rafiiir 
deteriorating.  'The  simultaneous  use  of  the  Oli  afti 
New  Versions  necessarily  led  to  gr«»t  corrupboos 
of  both  texts.  Mixed  texts  were  formed  arconiia* 
to  the  taste  or  judgment  of  scribes,  and  the  c«- 
fusion  was  further  inci-ensed  by  the  chai^e«  whirij 
were  sometimes  intit)duced  bv  those  who  had  h^v 
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knowledge  of  Greek.     From  this  cause  scartvlyaot' 
Anglo-Saxon  Vulgate  MS.  of  the  8th  or  9th  c«- 
turies  which  the  writer  has  examined  is  wholly  fi« 
fit>m  an  admixture  of  old  readings.    As  early  m  ti* 
6th  century,  Cassiodorus  attempted   a   partial  r?- 
vision  of  the  text  (Psaltei*,  Pi-ophets,  Kp-stles^  hf 
a  collation  of  old   MSS.     But  private  la>.«our  w» 
unable  to  check  the  growing  corruption  :   and  it 
the  Rth  centtMT  this  ha«l  :;rrivetl   at  .*'U<'h  a  heij^t. 
that   it   attracted    the   attention   of  (..hailem-iirr'. 
Charlemagne   at  once  sought   a  remevly,  ar.J  n- 
trustcl  to  Alcuin    (cir.  A.D.  802)   the  tn^k  cf  re- 
vising the  Latin  text  for  public  \ise.      Tlijs  A1-::t 
appears  to  have  done  simply  by  the  use  of  M>S.  r' 
the  Vulgate,  and    not  by  refeience  to  tht>  or.^rc 
texts.     Alcuin's  revision  piolxiblycontribjre-iu   ■' 
towards   preserving    n    co<xl    Vulg:\te    text.      Tn^ 
b'^st  MSS.  of  his  recension  do  not  dii}i»r  wi  l^-ly  ticn 
tbe  pure  Hieronyni'an  text,  and  his  authority  m:i't 
have  done  much   to  clieck  the  spiead  of  the  inter* 
polations  which    reappear   afterwanis,    and  wh;  : 
were  derived  from  the  intcnnixture  of  the  OH  tn* 
New  Versions.     But  the  new  revision  was  gni'^.r.- 
ally  defonned,  though  later  attempts  at  cor:«»»  t.-e 
wi-re  made  by  Lant'mnc  of  Canterbuiy  (  a.i».  li'"^  . 
Card.    Nicolaus    (A.D.   1160),    and    the    Ci-tercix' 
Abbot  Stephanus  (cir.  A.D.   1150).     In  the  K^lh 
century  Corrcctoria  were  drawn    up,  esp^-ially  b 
France,  in  which  varieties  of  reading  were  discu**! 
Little  more  was  dono  for  the  text  of  the  Vuljat* 
till  the   invention  of  printing  ;  and  the  nanv>  of 
I^urentius  Valla  (cir.  3450)  alone  desei-res  nj^i.tiot, 
as  of  one  who  devoted  the  highest  powen*  to  the 
criticism  of  Holy  Scripture,  at  n  time  when  wii 
studies  were  little  esteemed.— V.    The    Histokt 
OP  THE  Printed  Text. — It  was  a  noble  c^nea 
for  the  future  progi^ess  of  printing  that  the  tint 
l>ook  which  issued  fiom  the  press  was  the  Kirie: 
and    tlie  splendid   pages   of  the    M.izarin  VnJipte 
(Mainz,  Gutenburgand  Fust)  stand  ye*  uiKurpaaMd 
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by  the  latest  eflforts  of  typography.  This  work  is 
reterred  to  aboat  the.  rear  1455,  and  preetnta  the 
common  text  of  the  1 5th  century.  Other  editions 
followed  in  rapid  suooession.  The  first  collection 
of  various  readings  appears  in  a  Paris  edition  of 
1504,  and  others  followed  at  Venice  and  Lyons  in 
1511,  1513;  but  Cardinal  Ximenes  (1502-1517) 
was  the  first  who  seriously  revised  the  Latin  text, 
to  which  he  assigned  the  middle  place  of  honour  in 
his  Polygldtt  between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts. 
This  was  followed  in  1528  (2nd  edition  1532)  by 
an  edition  of  R.  Stephens.  About  the  same  time 
rarious  attempts  were  made  to  correct  the  Latin 
from  the  original  texts  (Ei-asmus,  1516  ;  Pagninus, 
1518-28;  Card.  Cajetanus;  Steuchius,  1529;  Cla- 
rius,  1542),  or  even  to  make  a  new  Latin  version 
( Jo.  Campensis,  1533).  A  more  important  edition 
of  K.  Stephens  followed  in  1540,  in  which  he  made 
nse  of  twentv  MSS.  and  introduced  considerable 
alterations  into  his  former  text.  In  1541  another 
edition  was  published  by  Jo.  Benedictus  at  Paris, 
which  was  based  on  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions, and  was  often  reprinted  afterwards.  Ver- 
celione  spr«iks  much  more  hi^ly  of  the  Biblia 
Ordinariay  with  glosses,  &c.,  published  at  Lyons, 
1545,  as  giving  readings  in  accordance  with  the 
oldest  MSS.,  though  the  sources  from  which  they 
are  derived  are  not  given.  —  The  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  Vulffates.  The  first  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  held  on  Dec.  13th,  1545. 
After  some  prelim {n.-uy  arrangements  the  Nic»»ne 
Creeil  was  fbrmnlly  promulgated  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  faith  on  Feb.  4th,  1546,  and  then 
the  Council  proceeded  to  the  question  of  the  au- 
thority, text,  and  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  held  pri\'ate  meetings  from  Feb.  20th 
to  March  17th.  Considerable  varieties  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  original  and 
Latin  text*!,  and  the  final  decree  was  intended  to 
serve  ax  a  compromise.  In  atiirming  the  authority 
of  the  *01d  Vulgate'  it  contains  no  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  original  texts.  The  question  decided  is 
simply  the  relative  merits  of  the  current  Latin 
versions.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  comparative 
caution  of  the  decree,  and  the  interpretation  which 
was  atfixed  to  it  by  the  highest  authorities,  it  was 
received  with  little  favour,  and  the  want  of  a 
standard  text  of  the  Vulgate  practically  left  the 
question  as  unsettled  as  before.  The  theologians 
of  Jklgium  did  something  to  meet  the  want.  In 
1547  the  first  edition  of  Hentenius  appeared  at 
Lou  vain,  which  hod  very  considerable  influence  upon 
later  copies.  It  was  based  upon  the  collation  of 
Latin  MSS.  and  the  Stephanie  edition  of  1540.  lu 
the  Antwerp  Polvglott  of  1568-72  the  Vulgate  was 
bori'owed  from  the  Complutensian ;  but  in  the  Ant- 
werp edition  of  the  Vulgate  of  1573-4  the  text  of 
Hentenius  was  adopted  with  copious  additions  of 
readings  by  Lucas  Brugensis.  This  last  was  de- 
signed as  the  pi-eparation  and  temporary  substitute 
for  the  Papal  edition :  indeed  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  was  not  put  forth  as  the  "  correct  edition 
required  by  the  Tridentine  decree.'*  But  a  Papal 
board  was  already  engsged,  however  desultorily, 
upon  the  work  of  revision.  In  1561  Pauluf  Ma- 
nutins  (son  of  Aldus  Manutios)  was  invited  to  Rome 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  Latin  and  Greek 
Bibles.  During  that  year  and  the  next  several 
scholars  (with  Sirletus  at  their  head)  wera  engaged 
in  the  revision  of  the  text.    In  the  pontificate  of 
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Pius  V.  the  work  was  continued,  and  Sirletus  still 
took  a  chief  part  in  it  (1569,  1570),  but  it  was 
currently  reported  that  the  difficulties  of  publishing 
an  authoritative  edition  were  insuperable.  Nothing 
further  was  done  towards  the  revision  of  the  Vul- 
gate under  Gregory  XIIL,  but  pi«parations  weiie 
made  for  an  edition  of  the  LXX.  This  appeared  in 
1 587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
v.,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
work.  Afler  the  publication  of  the  LXX.,  Sixtus 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of 
an  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  himself  revised  the 
text,  and  when  the  work  was  printed  he  examineil 
the  sheets  with  tlie  utmost  care,  and  corrected  the 
errors  with  his  own  hand.  The  edition  appeared  in 
1590,  with  the  famous  constitution  Aetemus  ille 
(dated  March  1st,  1589)  prefixed,  in  which  .^ixtus 
affirmed  with  characteristic  decision  the  plenary 
authority  of  the  edition  for  all  futura  time.  He 
further  forbade  expressly  the  publication  of  various 
readings  in  copies  of  the  Vulgate.  It  was  also  en- 
acted that  the  new  revision  should  be  introduce*! 
into  all  missals  and  service-books ;  and  the  greater 
excommunication  was  threatened  against  all  who  in 
any  way  contravened  the  constitution.  During  the 
brief  pontificate  of  Urban  VII.  nothing  could  be 
done ;  but  the  reaction  was  not  long  delayed.  On 
the  accession  of  Gregory  XIV.  some  went  so  far  as 
to  propose  that  the  edition  of  Sixtus  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited ;  but  Bellarmin  suggested  a 
middle  coui'se.  He  propotied  that  the  erroneous 
alterations  of  the  text  which  had  been  made  in  it 
*'  should  be  corrected  with  all  posi>ible  speed  and 
the  Bible  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Sixtus,  with 
a  prefatory  note  to  the  effect  that  errors  had  crept 
into  the  former  edition  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
printers."  This  pious  fraud,  or  rather  daring  fjilse- 
hood,  for  it  can  be  called  by  no  other  name,  found 
favour  with  those  in  power.  A  commi^>I»ion  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  Sixtine  text,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Cardinal  Colonna  (Colurana).  At 
first  the  commissionei-s  made  but  slow  progress, 
and  it  seemed  likely  that  a  year  would  ela{)se  before 
the  revision  was  completed.  The  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  therefore  changed,  and  the  commission 
moved  to  Zngorolo,  the  country-seat  of  Colonna ; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  insi'ription  which  still 
commemorates  the  event,  and  the  current  report  of 
the  time,  the  work  was  completed  in  nineteen  days. 
The  task  was  hanlly  finished  when  Gregory  died 
(Oct.  1591),  and  the  publication  of  the  revised  text 
was  again  delayed.  His  successor.  Innocent  IX., 
died  within  the  same  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1592  Clement  VIII.  was  raised  to  the  po{)edom. 
Clement  intrusted  the  final  revision  of  the  text  to 
Toletus,  and  the  whole  was  printed  by  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius  (the  grandson)  before  the  end  of  1 592.  The 
Preface,  whidi  is  moulded  upon  that  of  Sixtus,  was 
written  by  Belhumin,  and  is  fi&vourably  divtiu- 
guished  from  that  of  Sixtus  by  its  temperance 
and  evoi  modesty.  The  respective  merits  of  the 
Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  have  been  often 
debated.  In  point  of  mechanical  aocoracy,  the 
Sixtine  seems  to  be  clearly  superior.  The  collec 
tioos  lately  puUished  by  Veroellone  place  in  the 
clearest  light  the  strange  and  uncritical  mode  in 
which  Sixtus  dealt  with  the  evidence  and  results 
submitted  to  him.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Sixtine  correctors  are  marked  by  singular  Mrisdom 
and  critical  tact,  and  in  almost  every  case  where 
Siitus  departs  from  them  he  is  in  error.     The  Gi^e- 
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Clenwntme  eililion],  in  lb*  main  iimpl;r  nstoml 
naJi^gi  idopted  by  the  Siiline  board  aii'l  rFJ«t«) 
bv  Siitui,  111  point  pf  iiut  Lhe  Clemtnlina  edi- 
tion em  bjr   eiL-eu  ol  [SUtion.      While  ttui  Cle- 

Brugfiisii  madr  important  ca1l«tian>  fur  thil 
foif,  but  the  pr«bctii  dilBealtie  wen  found  i 
loo  gitnt,  nnd  the  tlud;;  of  Tariout  rendinga 
t«»erTed  for  hrholaiii.     lo  th«  nett  gftiermCion 
vij  oontiflTeTty  gnve  a  sanetit^  to  tiie  autho 
leil.     M    leDglh,  howerer,   in    170S,    MnrtUnl]' 
[Hibliahscl    n    n«w,   and    in    the  niaiu  belKr  tut, 
chicllf  fi'om  original  MSS.,  in  hl>  edition  of  Jerome. 
Vallnni  added  fitah  cullationt  in  hii  reriied  inue 
of  Uailiauay'g  work,  but  in  boih  casea  the  collalin 

afciini;7  on  whnt  MS.  aulhoritf  the  teiC  which 
givfn  depends.  Sabatier,  though  proftaing  only 
de.il  with  the  Old  Latin,  published  imporiant  a 
lerisJi  for  the  ciiticiim  of  Jerome'i  Ve»ii<n,  a 
gave  at  length  the  reading!  of  Lucni  BrTigeonu 
(17+3^     Mow  than  a  centnry  elapwd  Ufore  anjr 

the  LaUa  reiiioD  of  the  0.  T.,  when  at  length  thi 
loTtuiiHte  diKOTOT  or  the  original  TevisioD  of  thi 
Miitint  corrocton  again  directed  the  atlMitJon  o 
lioman  acholnn  to  their  authoriied  leit.  The  tiiit 
truili  of  Iheir  labouu  an  given  in  the  Tolume  o 
Veicellone  ali'nd]'  often  qnoted,  which  hai  throwi 
moi«  light  upon  the  hUtory  and  ciitjciim  of  the 
Vulgats  than  anj  prsrioun  work.  The  neglect 
of  the  Latin  text  of  the  0.  T.  is  but  a  ain»qu«iM 
of  the  general  neglect  of  tha  crilidun  of  the  Hebrew 
teit.  In  the  N.  T.  far  more  hai  been  done  for  the 
con-ection  of  the  Vulgate,  (hough  eren  tkera  no 
critical  edition  liai  yet  been  published J-.VI.  The 
CEITIOAL  VAtUi;  OF  THE  Latih  Vekbions. 
— In    estimating   the  critical    value   of  Jerome'i 
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lonlenled  with  a  [opular  revition  of  the  rar- 
reit   leit  (the  Jloman   Pciltcr);    then    he  initi- 

teil  and  the  original  (the  Galticm  I'salter) ;  and 
In  the  neit  pl«ce  he  fnui>lated  independently, 
giving  a  diiret  veision  of  the  oiiKinal  jthe  Hrbrta 
Pialler).  Tln*e  three  methods  follow  one  another 
in  chronalofjical  order,  and  ani^wer  to  the  wider 
views  whith  Jerome  gi-adually  gained  of 


il  acholar. 


f  the 


N.  T.  belongs  unfortunately  lo  the  Hut  period. 
When  it  wa,  made.  hi.  aim  »u  little  more  than  to 
remove  obviou*  mterpohiliooi  and  blunden ;  and  in 
doing  (hi.  he  likewlw  introduced  some  chnnga  of 
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iiijilele  Iha 

that  of  the  remniniag  parts  o 
Indeed,  impossible,  eicept  in  the  Gospels,  to  de. 
term.ne  any  substantial  duierenc*  in  Ihetlreek  Uiti 
Which  are  reprewnted  bv  the  Old  and  Hi.-ronvmi«ii 
Ver.ton,._viI.  Tii..:  UsGvxar.  or  tiik  Latin 
■*"^10.t.      GenciBllj  it   is   necraM.j-    w   diilin- 
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both  upon  their  language  and  upon  onr  thoughts  ; 
and  if  the  right  metliod  of  controversy  is  based 
upon  a  clear  historical  perception  of  the  force  of 
woiyIs,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  the  Vulgate, 
however  much  neglected,  can  never  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  It  was  the  Version  which  alone 
they  knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Reformers  the 
rich  stores  of  mediaeval  wisdom ;  the  Version  with 
which  the  gieatest  of  the  Reformers  were  most 
familiar,  and  from  which  they  had  drawn  their 
earliest  knowledge  of  Divine  truth. 

Vulture.      The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  the  Heb. 
dddhf  dayydh^  and  also  in  Job  ixviii.  7,  of  ayydh. 
There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  A.  V.  trans- 
lation is  incorrect,  and  that  the  onginal  words  refer 
to  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  raptorial  birds,  as 
kitf-s  or  bu2zai-ds.    Dayydh  is  evidently  synony- 
mous with  Arab,  h'dayah,  the  vernacular  for  the 
"  kite  "  in  North  Africa,  and  without  the  epithet 
**  red  "  for  the  black  kite  especially.  The  Samaritan 
and  all  other  Eastern  Versions  agree  in  rendering  it 
•'  kite."     Ayydh  is  yet  more  certainly  referable  to 
this  bird,  which   in  other  passages  it  is  taken  to 
represent.     I'here  are  two  very  different  species  of 
bird  comprised  under  the  English  term  vulture : 
the  griffon  {gyps  fulvus^  Sav.),  Arab,  neaaert  Heb. 
neaher ;  invariably  rendered  "  eagle  "  by  A.  V. ; 
and  the  percnopter,  or  Egyptian  vulture  {Neophron 
percnopterm^  ^v.\  Arab,  rakkma;  Heb.  rdchdm  ; 
rendered  "  gier-eagle  "  by  A.  V.     The  identity  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms  in  these  cases  can 
scarcely  be  questioned.      However  degrading  the 
subbtitution  of  the  ignoble  rulture  for  the  royal 
eagle  may  at  first  sight  appear  in  many  passages, 
it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  griH'on  is  in  all 
its  movements  and  characteristics  a  majestic  and 
royal  bird,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  which  is 
seen  on  the  wing  in  Palestine,  and  far  surpassing 
the  eagle  in  size  and  power.      Its  only  rival  in 
these  respects  is  the  Bearded  Vulture  or  Lanomer- 
geyer.     If  we  tike  the  Heb.  ayydh  to  refer  to  the 
red  kite  {milvus  regaHty  Teinm.),  and  dayydh  to  the 
black  kite  {milvus  ater,  Temm.),  we  shall  tind  the 
piercing  sight  of  the  former  referred  to  by  Job  (xxviii. 
7),  and  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  Ifttter  by  Isaiah 
(zxxiv.  15).     Both  species  are  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, the  red  kite  being  found  all  over  the  country, 
as  formerly  in  England,  but  nowhere  in  great  num- 
ben,  generally  soaring  at  a  great  height  over  the 
plains,  and   apparently   leaving   the    country    in 
winter.     The  black   kite,   which    is  so  numerous 
everywhere  as  to  be  gr^rious,  may  be  seen  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  hovering  over  the  villages  and 
the  outskirts  of  towns,  on  the  look-out  iw  oHal  and 
garbage,  which  are  its  &vourite  food.     There  ai'e 
three  species  of  vulture  known  to  inhabit  Palestine : 
— 1.  The  Lammergeyer  {Gypaetos  barbatua,  Cuv.), 
which  is  rara  everywhere,  and  only  found  m  deso- 
late mountain    regions.     2.    The   griffon    (Oyps 
fidvus,  Sav.),  mentioned  above,  remarkable  for  its 
power  of  vision  and  the  great  height  at  which  it 
soars.     Mr.  Tristram  observed  this  bird  universally 
distributed  in  all  the  mountainous  and  rocky  dis- 
tricts of  Palestine,  and  especially  abundant  in  the 
south-east.     Its  fevourite  breeding-places  are  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  all  round  the 
Dead  Sea.     I'he  third  species  is  the  Egyptian  vul- 
ture {Neophron  peronoptanta^  Sav.),  often  called 
Pharaoh's  hen,  ob:»erved  in  Palestine  by   Hassel- 
quist'  and    all    subsequent   travellera,   and   very 
numerous  everywhere. 
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WagM.  The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is  of  a 
reoompence  not  in  money  but  in  kind,  to  Jacob  from 
Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  15,  20,  xxx.  28,  xxxi.  7,  8,  41). 
In  Egypt,  money  payments  by  way  of  wages  were 
in  use,  but  the  teitns  cannot  now  be  asceitained 
(Ex.  ii.  9).  The  only  mention  of  the  rate  of  wages 
in  Scripture  is  found  in  the  parable  of  the  house- 
holder and  the  vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  2),  where  the 
labourer's  wages  are  set  at  one  denaiius  per  day, 
probably  =  7}d.,  a  rate  which  ^rees  with  Tobit  v. 
14,  where  a  drachma  is  mentioned  as  the  rate  per 
day,  a  sum  which  may  be  fairly  token  as  equivalent 
to  the  denarius,  and  to  the  usual  pay  of  a  soldier 
(ten  asses  per  diem)  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
republic  (Tac  Ann.  i.  17 ;  Polyb.  vi.  39).  In 
earlier  times  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  was  lower. 
But  it  is  likely  that  Inbourers,  and  also  soldiers, 
were  supplied  with  provisions.  The  law  was  very 
strict  in  i-equiring  daily  paynaent  of  wages  (Lev.  xix. 
13;  Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15).  The  employer  who 
refused  to  give  his  labouren  sufficient  victuals  is 
censured  (Job  xxiv.  11),  and  the  iniquity  of  with- 
holding wages  is  denounced  (Jer.  xxii.  13;  Mai.  iii. 
5 ;  James  v.  4). 

Waggon.  [Cart  and  Chariot.]  The  Oriental 
waggon  or  arabah  is  a  vehicle  composed  of  two 
or  three  plauks  fixed  on  two  solid  ciixnilar  blocks  of 
wood,  from  two  to  five  fleet  in  dianaeter,  which 
sei-ve  as  wheels.  To  the  floor  are  sometimes 
attached  wings,  which  splay  outwards  like  the  sides 
of  a  wheellmrrow.  For  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, mattresses  or  clothes  are  laid  in  the  bottom, 
and  the  vehicle  is  drawn  by  buffaloes  or  oxen. 
The  covered  waggons  for  conveying  the  materials 
of  the  tabernacle  were  probably  constructed  on 
Egyptian  models. 

Walls.  Only  a  few  points  need  be  noticed  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  elsewhei'e  ou  wall- 
construction,  whether  in  brick,  stone,  or  wood. 
[Bricks;  Handicraft;  Morter.]  1.  The  prac- 
tice common  in  Palestine  of  canying  foundations 
down  to  tbe  solid  rock,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Temple, 
and  in  the  present  day  with  structures  intended  to 
be  permanent  (Luke  vi.  48).  2.  A  feature  of 
some  parts  of  Solomon's  buildings,  as  described  by 
Joseph  us,  corresponds  remarkably  to  the  method 
adopted  at  Nineveh  of  encrusting  or  veneering  a 
wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs  of  a  more  costly 
material,  as  marble  or  alabaster.  3.  Another  use 
of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  support  mountain-mads 
or  terraces  formed  on  the  sides  of  hills  for  purposes 
of  cultivation.  4.  The  "path  of  the  vineyaixls" 
(Num.  xxii.  24)  is  a  pathway  through  vineyards, 
with  walls  on  each  side. 

Wandering  in  the  Wildemeii.  [Wilder- 
ness OF  Wandering.] 

War.  The  most  important  topic  in  connexion 
with  war  is  the  formation  o{  the  army,  which  is 
destined  to  cany  it  on.  [Armt.]  Befoi-e  entering 
on  a  war  of  aggression  the  Hebrews  sought  for  the 
Divine  sanction  by  consulting  either  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Judg.  i.  1,  xx.  2,  27-8  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  37, 
xxiii.  2,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  8),  or  some  acknowledged 
prophet  (IK.  xxii.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  5).  Divine 
aid  was  further  sought  in  actual  war&re  by  bring- 
ing into  the  field  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah  Him:(df  {1  Sam.  iv.  4- 
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18,  xiv.  18).     Fonnal  proclamations  of  war  were 
not  intei-changed  between  the  belligerents.     Before 
entering  the  enemy's  district  spies  were  sent   to 
ascertain  the  chamctcr  of  the  country  and  the  pre- 
parations of  itd  inhabitants  for  i-esistance  (Num.  xiii. 
17  ;  Josh.  ii.  1 ;  Judg.  vii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xiri.  4). 
When  an  engiigement  was  immin^t  a  sacrifice  was 
offered  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  xiii.  9),  and  an  inspiriting 
address  delivered  either  by  the  commander  (2  Chr. 
XX.  20)  or  by  a  priest  (Dent.  xx.  2).   Then  followed 
the  battle-signal  (1  Sam.  xVii.  52 ;  Is.  xiii.  13 ; 
Jer.  1.  42  ;  Ex.  xxi.  22  ;  Am.  i.  14).     The  combat 
assumed  the  form  of  a  number  of  hand-to-hand 
contests.     Hence  the  high  value  attadied  to  fleetness 
of  foot  and  btrength  of  aim  (2  Sam.  L  23,  ii.  18 ; 
1  Chr.  xii.  8).     At  the  same  time  various  strategic 
devices  were  practised,  such  as  the  ambuscade  (Joi>b. 
viii.  2,  12  ;  Judg.xx.  36;,  surprise  (Judg.  vii.  16), 
or  circumvention  (2  Sam.  v.  23).      Another  mode 
of  settling  the  dispute  was    by  tlie    selection  of 
champions  (1  Sam.  xvii.  ;    2  Sam.  ii.  14),  who 
were  spurred  on  to  exeition  by  the  ofler  of  high 
reward  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  xvui.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
1 1 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  6).  The  contest  having  be«i  decided, 
the  conquerors  were  recalled  from  the  pursuit  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (2  Sam.  ii.  28,  xviii.  16, 
XX.  22).     The  si^  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  con- 
ducted  in  the  following  manner : — A  line  of  circum- 
vallation  was  drawn  round  the  place  (Ez.  iv.  2 ; 
Mic.  V.  1),  constructed  out  of  the  trees  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  (Dent.  xx.  20),  together  with  earth 
and  any  other  materials  at  hand.     This  line  not 
ouly  cut  off  the   besieged   from  the  sun'ounding 
country,  but  also  served  as  a  base  of  operation*  for 
the  besi^ers.  The  next  step  was  to  throw  out  from 
this  line  one  or  more  "  mounts  "  or  "  bonks  **  in 
'  the  direction  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xx.  15;  2  K.  xix. 
32  ;  is.  xxxvii.  33),  which  was  gradually  increased 
in  height  until  it  was  about  half  as  high  as  the  city 
wall.     On  this  mouud  or  bank  towers  wei'e  ei'ected 
(2  K.  XXV.  1 ;  Jer.  lii.  4;  Ez.  iv.  2,  xvii.  17,  xxi. 
22,  XX vi.  8),  whence  the  slingers  and  archers  might 
attack  with  effet.t.     Battering-rams  (Ez.  iv.  2,  xxi. 
22;  were  brought  up  to  the  walls  by  means  of  the 
bank,  and  6(;:iliug-ladders  might  also  be  placed  on 
it.     The  treatment  of  the  conquei-ed  was  extremely 
severe  in  ancient  times.     The  bodies  of  the  soldiers 
killed  in  action  were  plundei-ed  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8 ;  2 
Mace.  viii.  27) :  the  survivors  were  either  killed  in 
some  s:ivnge  manner  (Judg.  ix.  45 ;  2  Sam.  xii. 
31  ;    2  Chr.  xxv.    12;,  mutilated   (Judg.  i.  6  ;   1 
Sam.  xi.  2),  or  carried  into  captivity  (Num.  xxxi. 
26 ;  Deut.  xx.    14).     Sometimes  the  bulk  of  the 
l>opulation  of  the  conquered  country  was  removed 
to  a  distant  locality.     The  Mosaic  law  mitigated  to 
a  cei-tain  extent  the  severity  of  the  ancient  usages 
towards  the  conquered.     The  conqiieroi's  celebrated 
their  success  by  the  erection  of  monumental  stones 
(1  Sam.  vii.  12  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  13),   by  hanging  up 
trophies  in  their  public  buildings  (I  Sam.  xxi.  9, 
xxxi.  10 ;  2  K.  xi.  10),   and  by  triumphal  songs 
and  dances  in   which    the   whole  population  took 
pai-t  (Ex.  XV.  1-21 ;  Judg.  v.  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6-8; 
2  Sam.  xxii. ;  Jud.  xvi.  2-17  ;   1  Mace.  iv.  24). 

Washing  the  Hands  and  Feet  As  knives  and 
forks  were  dis|)ensed  with  in  eating,  it  was  absol- 
utely necessary  that  the  hand,  which  was  thrust 
into  the  common  dish,  should  be  scrupulously  clean ; 
and  again,  as  sand;ils  were  ineffectual  against  the 
dust  aiid  heat  of  an  Eastern  climate,  washing  the 
teot  on  entering  a  house  was  an  act  both  of  respect  i 
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to  the  company  and  of  refroihineDt  to  tbe  trareller. 
The  tbrmer  of  theae  usages  wss  transformed  by  the 
Pharisees  of  the  New  Te^ament  age  into  a  matter 
of  ritual  oboervanoe  (Mark  vii.  3),  aod  special  mki 
were  laid  down  as  to  the  times  and  mamier  of  its 
performance.  Wadiing  the  ieet  did  not  rise  to  tibt 
dignity  of  a  ritual  obeerranoe,  except  in  oooneuga 
with  the  servieet  of  the  sanciaary  (Ex.  xxx.  19, 21  u 
It  hdd  a  high  place,  however,  anaotig  the  rites  of 
hospitality.  Immediately  that  a  guest  presaited 
himself  at  the  tent-door,  it  was  usual  to  odcr  tht 
necessary  materials  for  washing  the  feet  (Gen.  xviii. 
4,  xix.  2,  xxiv.  32,  xliii.  24  ;  Judg.  xix.  31).  It 
was  a  yet  mora  complimentary  act,  brtokfuing 
equally  humility  and  afiection,  if  tbe  host  actoslly 
performed  the  office  for  his  guest  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41 ; 
Luke  vii.  38,  44 ;  John  xiu.  5-14 ;  1  Tim.  v.  10). 
Such  a  token  of  hospitality  is  still  occasiooaily  ei- 
hibited  in  the  East. 

WatehM  of  VigtL  Tbe  Jews,  like  the  Gneks 
and  Romans,  divided  the  night  into  military  wstdiei 
instead  of  hours,  each  watch  representing  the  period 
for  which  sentinels  or  pickets  xemiuned  on  dotr. 
The  proper  Jewish  redconing  recognised  only  three 
such  watches,  entitled  the  first  or  **  bq^nning  cf 
the  watches"  (Lam.  ii.  19),  the  middle  wat^ 
(Judg.  vii.  19),  and  the  morning  watch  (Ex.  xiv. 
24 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  1 1).  The:ie  would  la&t  retfwi-tirby 
from  sunset  to  10  P.M.;  from  10  P.M.  to  2  ajl\ 
and  from  2  a.m.  to  sunrise.  Subsequently  to  tbe 
establishment  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  the  numbrr 
of  watches  was  increased  to  four,  whidi  were  <le 
scribed  either  according  to  their  numeical  onier,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ^  fourth  watch  "  (Matt  xiv.  25), 
or  by  the  teims  **  even,  midnight,  cock-crowint:, 
and  morning  "  (Mark  xiii.  35).  These  termioBted 
respectively  at  9  P.M.,  midnight,   3  A.M.,  sod  6 

A.M. 

Water  of  Jealoo^.     (Num.  v.   11-31).    Toe 
ritual  preaciibed  consi^ted  in  the  husband's  bringiug 
the  woman  before  the  priest,  and  the  essential  pert 
of  it  is   unquestionably  the  oath,    to  which  the 
**watei'''    was    subsidiary,  symbolical,   and  miiu- 
sterial.     With  her  he  was  to  bring  the  tenth  part 
of  an  ephah  of  bai'ley-meal  as  an  otferiug.     Ter- 
haps  tbe  whole  is  to  be  regarded  from  a  judiaal 
point  of  view,  and  this  "  ofieriug  "   in  the  li^hi  tf 
a  court-foe.     God  Himself  was  solemnly  invoked  U> 
judge,  and  His  presence  recognised  by  throwing  s 
handful  of  the  barley-meal  on  the  blazing  alUr  ia 
the  course  of  the  rite.     In  the  Hi^  instance,  how- 
ever, the  priest  **set  her  before   the  L<»itl "  wiiii 
the  oflering  in  her  hand.     A»  she  stood  holding  ih« 
offering,  so  the  priest  stood  holding  an  esutiten  Tcsiiei 
of  holy  water  mixed  with  the  dust  tj-om  the  rioor  of 
tlie  sanctuary,  and  declaring  her  free  from  all  eril 
consequences  if  innocent,  solemnly  devoted  her  is 
the  name  of  Jehovah  to  be  **  a  curse  aod  an  <atii 
among  her  ))eopIe,*'  if  guilty,  further  dt-sciibing  Xht 
exact  ccnsequences  asci-ibed  to  the  operation  ot'  tht 
water  in  the  **  members  "  which  she  had  "*  yiel<i#d 
as  servants   to  uncleanness '*    (vers.  21,  2'J,  :^7; 
corap.  Horn.  vi.  19).     He  then**  wrote  these  curses 
in  a  book,  and  blotted  them  out  with  the  bitto* 
water,"  and  having  thrown,  probably  at  tlits  »ixp 
of  the  proceedings,  the  handful  of  meskl  on  the  alur, 
**  caused   the    woman  to  drink  "  the    potion  thus 
drugged,  she  moi  eover  answering  to  the  words  af  hjs 
imprecation,  **  Amen,  Amen."     Josephus  adds,  if 
the  suspicion  was    unfounded,    she    obtained    de- 
ception, if  ti'ue,  she  died  infamou&ly.     It  may  m 
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mippo^ed  that  a  husbaud  would  not  be  forwiux]  to 
publish   hiit  suspicions  of  his  own    injury,    anleN« 
thei'e  were  :»ymptoms  of  apparent  conception,  and  a 
ribk  of  a  child  by  another  being  pi-esented  to  him  as 
his  own.      In  this  case  the  woman's  natural  appre- 
hensions  regarding  her  own  gestation  would  operate 
very  strongly  to  make  her  shrink  fiom  the  potiou, 
if  guilty.     The  custom  of  such  an  oiilenl  was  prob- 
ably ti-aditioiml  in  Moses'  time,  and  by  fencing  it 
round  with   the   wholesome  awe  inspired  by  the 
solemnity  of  the   prescribed   ritual,   the  lawgiver 
would  deprive  it  to  a  great  extent  of  its  barbarous 
tendency. 
Water  of  Separation.    [Purification.] 
Waye-offorixig.     This  rite,  together  with  that 
of   "  heaving  "  or  "  raising  *  the  oflTeriog,  was  an 
inseparable  accompaniment  of  peace-offerings.      In 
such   the   light   shoulder,  considered  the  choicest 
part   of  the   Tictim,   was   to   be   **  heaved,"  and 
viewed  as  holy  to  the  Lord,  only  eaten  therefore 
by  tlie   priest ;   the  bi-east  was  to  be   **  waved," 
and    eaten   by   the   worshippei*.      On    the   second 
day    of   the    Passover   a   sheaf  of  com,    in   the 
gi^een  ear,  was  to  be  waved,  accompanied  by  the 
sacrifice  of  an  unblemished  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
from  the  performance  of  which  ceremony  the  days 
till  Peuteoost  were  to  be  counted.     When  that  feast 
arrived,  two  loaves,  the  Hi*st-fiiiits  of  the  ripe  com, 
were  to  be  offei-ed  with  a  bumtrotifering,  a  sin-ofi*er> 
ing,  and  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  peace- 
offering.     These  likewise  were  to  be  waved.     The 
Scriptuial  notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be  found  in 
Ex.  xxix.  24,  28 ;  Lev.  vii.  30,  34,  viiu  27,  ix.  21, 
X.  14,  15,  xxiii.  10,  15.  20;  Num.  vi.  20,  xviii. 
11,   18,  26-29,  Stc.     It  seems  not  quite  certain 
from  £x.  xxix.  26,  27,  whether  the  waving  was 
performed  by  the  priest  or  by  the  woi-shipper  with 
the  former's  assist:mcc.     Tlie  Habbinical   tiadition 
represents  it  as  done  by  the  worshipper,  the  priest 
suppoiling  his  hands  from  below.     In  conjecturing 
the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regard  must  be  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  kind  of  sacrifice  to  which  it 
beloQged.      It   was  the  accompaniment  of  peace- 
offerings.     These  not  only,  like  the  other  sacrifices, 
acknowledged  God's  gieatness  and  His  right  over 
the  creature,  but  tltey  witnessed  to  a  ratified  coven- 
ant, an  established  communion  between  God  and 
man.     llie    Rabbis  explain   the   heaving   of  the 
shoulder  as  an  acknowledgment  that  Goid  has  His 
throne  in  the  heaven,  the  waving  of  the  breast  that 
He  is  present  in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  earth. 

Way.  This  word  has  now  in  ordinary  parlance 
M>  entirely  forsaken  its  original  sense,  and  is  so 
uniformly  employed  in  the  secondaiy  or  metaphor- 
ical sense  of  a  **  custom  "  or  *'  manner,"  that  it  is 
difficult  to  remember  that  in  the  Bible  it  most 
frequently  signifies  an  actual  road  or  track.  Our 
trauslatora  have  employed  it  as  the  equivalent  of  no 
lesa  than  eighteen  distinct  Hebrew  teims.  But  the 
term  which  most  frequently  occurs,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  signifies  an  actual  rood,  is  derec, 
connected  with  the  German  treten  and  the  English 
**  tread."  It  may  be  truly  said  that  there  is  hardlY 
a  single  pa>£age  in  which  this  word  occui-s  which 
wotild  not  be  made  clearer  ^d  more  real  if  ^  road 
to  "  were  substituted  for  **  way  of."  There  is  one 
use  of  both  derec  and  696s  which  must  not  be 
passed  over,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  a  religious  course. 
In  the  Old  Test,  this  occurs  but  rarely,  perhaps 
.  twice:  namely  in  Amos  viii.  14,  and  Ps.  cxxxix.  24. 
But  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  696s,  "  the  way,** 
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^  the  road,"  is  the  received,  almost  technical,  teim 
for  the  new  religion  which  Paul  first  resibted  and 
atlerwaixls  supported. 

Weapona.    [Arms.] 

WeaiOl  (choled)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  29,  in 
the  list  of  unclean  animals.  Accoixlini;  to  the  old 
versions  and  the  Talmud,  the  Heb.  clidled  denotes 
'*  a  weasel  ;*'  but  if  the  woi-d  is  identical  with  the 
Arabic  chuld  and  the  Syriuc  chuido  there  is  no 
doubt  that  **  a  mole "  is  the  animal  indicated. 
Moles  ai'e  common  enough  in  Palestine.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  both  the  Talpa  europaea  and  the 
T,  caeca^  the  blind  mole  of  which  Aristotle  speaks, 
occur  there,  though  we  luive  no  definite  information 
on  this  point. 

Weaving.  The  art  of  weaving  appears  to  be 
coeval  with  the  first  dawning  of  civilization.  In 
what  countiy,  or  by  whom  it  was  invented,  wc 
know  not;  but  we  find  it  practised  with  great 
skill  by  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  eai'ly  period.  Tiie 
**  vestures  of  fine  linen  '*  such  as  Joseph  wore 
(Gen.  xli.  42)  were  the  product  of  Egyptian  looms, 
and  their  quality,  as  attested  by  existing  bpecimens, 
is  pronounced  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  finest 
cambric  of  modem  times.  The  Israelites  were 
probably  acquainted  with  the  process  before  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  there 
that  they  attained  the  proficiency  which  enabled 
them  to  execute  the  hangings  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Ex.  xxxY.  35  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  21),  and  other  artistic 
textures.  At  a  later  period  the  Egyptians  were 
still  famed  for  their  manufactures  of  '*fine"  (t.  e. 
Iiackled)  fiax  and  of  cladii,  rendei-ed  in  the  A.  V. 
**  networks,"  but  more  probably  a  v:hiU  material 
cither  of  linen  or  cotton  (^Is.  xix.  9  ;  Ex.  xxvii.  7). 
The  character  of  the  loom  and  the  pixjcess  of  weav- 
ing can  only  be  infeiTed  from  incidental  notices.  The 
Egyptian  loom  was  usually  upright,  and  the  weaver 
stood  at  his  work.  The  cloth  was  fixed  sometimes 
at  the  top,  sometimes  at  the  bottom.  The  modern 
Arabs  use  a  procumbent  loom,  i-aised  above  the 
ground  by  shoi*t  legs.  The  Bible  does  not  notic<* 
the  loom  itself,  but  speiiks  of  the  beam  to  which  the 
warp  was  attached  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
19) ;  and  of  the  pin  to  which  the  cloth  was  fixed, 
and  on  which  it  was  rolled  (Judg.  xvi.  14).  We 
have  also  notice  of  the  shuttle,  which  is  described 
by  a  term  significant  of  the  act  of  weaving  (Job 
vii.  6) ;  the  thrum  or  threads  whiih  attached  the 
web  to  the  beam  (Is.  xxxviii.  12.  margin)  \  and 
the  web  itself  (Judg.  xvi.  14 ;  A.  V.  «♦  beam  "). 
Whether  the  two  terms  in  Lev.  xiii.  48,  rendered 
**  warp  **  and  **  woof,"  really  mean  these,  admits  of 
doubt.  The  teztuies  pioduceti  by  the  Jewish 
weavei's  were  very  various.  The  coarser  kinds, 
such  as  tent-cloth,  sackcloth,  and  the  *'haiiy 
garments"  of  the  poor  were  made  of  goat's  or 
camel's  hair  (Elx.  xxvi.  7 ;  Matt  iii.  4).  Wool 
was  extensively  used  for  ordinary  clothing  (Lev. 
xiii.  47;  Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xzxi.  13  ;  £z.zxvU.  18), 
while  for  finer  work  flax  was  used,  varying  in 
quality,  and  producii^  the  different  textures  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible  as  *'  linen  "  and  **  fine  linen." 
The  mixture  of  wool  and  flax  in  cloth  intended  for 
a  garment  was  interdicted  (Lev.  xix.  19 ;  Deat. 
xxii.  11  y. 
Wedding.  [Marriage.] 
Week.  Whatever  controversies  exist  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  week,  there  can  be  none  about  the 
great  antiquity,  on  particular  occasions  at  least, 
among  the  Shemitic  races,  of  measuring  time  by  a 
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period  of  seven  days  (Gen.  viii.  10,  ixix.  27). 
The  origin  ot  this  division  of  time  is  a  matter  which 
has  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Its  antiquity 
is  so  gi*eat,  its  observance  so  widespread,  and  it 
occupies  so  important  a  place  in  saci-ed  things,  that 
it  has  been  very  genei-ally  thrown  back  as  far  as  the 
creation  of  man.  The  week  and  the  Sabbath  are, 
if  this  be  so,  as  old  as  man  himself.  A  purely 
theological  ground  is  thus  established  for  the-week 
and  for  the  sacredness  of  the  number  seven.  They 
who  embrace  this  view  support  it  by  a  reference  to 
the  six  days*  creation  and  the  Divhie  rest  on  the 
seventh.  1st.  That  the  week  rests  on  a  theolog- 
ical ground  may  be  cheerfully  acknowledged  by 
both  sides;  but  nothing  is  determined  by  such 
acknowledgment  as  to  the  original  cause  of  adopt- 
ing this  division  of  time.  Whether  the  week  gave 
its  sacredness  to  the  number  seven,  or  whether  the 
ascendancy  of  that  number  helped  to  determine  tlie 
dimensions  of  the  week,  it  is  impo^ible  to  say, 
2ndly.  The  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  wj« 
indeed  very  gr»*at,  but  a  nearer  approach  to  univers- 
ality is  required  to  render  it  an  argument  for  the 
view  in  aid  of  which  it  is  appealed  to.  It  was 
adopted  by  all  the  Shemitic  race?*,  and,  in  the  later 
period  of  their  histoiy  at  least,  by  the  Egyptians. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  if  no  reason  for  thinking 
the  week  known  till  a  late  period  either  to  Greeks 
or  Romans.  3rdly.  So  far  ii-om  the  week  being  a 
division  of  time  without  ground  in  nature,  there 
was  mu(rh  to  recommend  its  adoption.  Whei-e  the 
days  were  named  from  planetary  deities,  as  among 
first  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldees,  and  then  the 
Egyptians,  there  of  courrs**  each  period  of  seven  days 
would  constitute  a  whole,  and  that  whole  might 
come  to  be  recognised  by  nations  that  disregai-ded 
or  lejected  the  practice  which  had  shaped  and 
determined  it.  But  further,  the  week  is  a  most 
natural  and  nearly  an  exact  quadripartition  of  the 
month,  so  that  the  quarters  of  the  moon  may  easily 
have  suggeste<.l  it.  In  Exodus  of  course  the  week 
comes  into  very  distinct  manifestation.  Two  of 
the  ijrent  feasts — the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles — are  prolonged  for  seven  days  after 
that  of  their  initiation  (Exod.  xii.  15-20,  &c.). 
The  division  by  seven  was  expanded  so  as  to  make 
the  seventh  month  and  the  seventh  year  Sabbatical. 
In  the  N.  T.  we  of  course  find  such  clear  recogni- 
tion of  and  familiarity  with  the  week  as  needs 
scarcely  be  dwelt  on.  The  Christian  Church,  from 
the  very  first,  was  familiar  with  the  week.  St. 
Paul's  language  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  shows  this.  We 
cannot  conclude  from  it  that  such  a  division  of  time 
was  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  gener- 
ally ;  for  they  to  whom  he  was  writing,  though 
doubtless  the  mryonty  of  them  were  Gentiles,  yet 
know  the  Lord's  Day,  and  most  probably  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  But  though  we  can  infer  no 
more  than  this  from  the  place  in  question,  it  is 
clear  that  if  not  by  this  time,  yet  veiy  soon  after, 
the  whole  Roman  world  had  adopted  the  hebdo- 
madal division.  Dion  Cas>ius  reprec^ents  it  as 
coming  from  E'jypt. 
Weeks,  Feast  of.  [Pentecost.] 
Weights  and  Measures.  I.  WEIGHTS.— 
Introduction, —  i'he  i;eneral  principle  of  the  present 
inquiry  is  to  give  the  evidence  of  the  monuments 
the  preference  on  all  doubtful  points.  Besides  this 
general  principle,  it  will  be  neceNsary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  followiuG:  pastulntes: — 1.  All  andent 
Greek   systems    of   weight    were    derived,    either 
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dii-ectly  or  indirectly,  finom  an  Eastern  soaroe.    t. 
All  the  older  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and  Persm. 
the  Aeginetan,  the  Attic,  the  Babylooiaa,  and  tH< 
Euboic,  are  divisible  either  by  6<>00,  or  bv  360(». 
3.  The  6000th  or  3600th  part  of  the  talent  i«  a 
divisor  of  all  higher  weights  and  coins,  and  a  mal- 
tiple  of  all  lower  weights  and  coins,  except  its  tvo- 
thirds.     4.  Coins  are  always  somewhat  below  the 
standard  weight      5.   The  statements  of  aoaect 
wi-itcra  as  to  the  relation  of  different  systems  i:« 
to  be  taken  either  as  indicating  original  or  current 
relation.     6.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  aie 
to  be  taken  in  their  seemingly-obvious  sense,  or  dis- 
carded altogether  as  incorrect  or  unintelligible.    7. 
When  a  certain  nnmber  of  drachms  or  other  deno- 
minations of  one  metal  are  said  to  correspond  to  x 
certain  number  of  drachms  or  other  denominations 
of  another  metal,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  tly 
system  is  the  same  in  both  cases.— I.  Early  Grtek 
taloitM. — Three  principal  systems  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  those  of  the 
Aeginetan,  the  Attic,  and  the  Euboic  talents.    1. 
The  Aeginetan  talent  is  stated  to  have  contained  60 
minae,  and  6000  drachms.     Its  drachm  was  hearifr 
than  the  Attic,  by  which,  when   unqnalitied,  ve 
mean  the  drachm  of  the  full  monetary  standsri, 
weighing  about  67*5  grains  Troy.    Pollox  states  tlut 
it  contained  10,000  Attic  drachms  and  100  Attir 
minae.     The  silver  coins  of  Aegina,  however,  and  of 
many  ancient  Greek  cities,  follow  a  lower  standard, 
of  which  the  diuchm  has  an  aTera<:e  maximam 
weight  of  about  96  grs.     The  drachm  obtained  fron 
the  silver  coins  of  A^na  has  very  nearly  the  wd^t, 
92*3  grs.    The  coins  of  Athens  give  a  standard,  67*5 
grs.  for  the  Solonian  drachm.     An  examinatton  of 
Mr.  Bnrgon's  weights  from  Athens,  in  the  Britoh 
Museum,  has,  howevo*,  induced  us  to  inferahif^ 
standard  in  both  cases.     From  the  correct  relali<« 
of  the  weights  of  the  two  minne  given  above,  ve 
may  compute  the  drachms  of  the  two  talent*  at 
about  99*8  and   71*7  grs.      We   thus  obtain  the 
following    principal    standards    of    the    Aegioetu 
weight,     a.    The  Miicedoni.on  talent,  or  Aeginctaa 
of  the  writers,  weij;hing  about  600,000  grs.,  at- 
taining 60    min;ie   and    6000   drachms.      6.   The 
Commei-cial  talent  of  Athens,  use<l  for  the  co:d>  o( 
Aegina,  weighing,  as  a  monetary  talent,  nevermore 
than  about  576,000  grs.,  reduced  from  a  wei^t 
talent  of  about  598»800,  and  divided  into  the  same 
principal  parts  as  the  preceding.      2.    The  Aftc 
talent,  when  simply  thus  designated,  is  the  stacdar<i 
weight  introduced  by  Solon,  which   stooil  to  Hi 
oMer  or  Commercial  talent  in  the  reLition  of  1<X»  !■> 
138g.     Its  average  maximum   weight,   as  derivcti 
from    the   coins   of  Athens   and    the   evidence  of 
ancient  writers,  gives  a  drachm  of  about  67*5  gri. : 
but  Mr.  Bnrgon's  weights  enable  us  to  raise  th* 
sum   to  71*7.      It  appears  that  the   Attic  talei.t 
wei;;hod  about  430,260  grs.  by   the  weights,  aci 
that  the  coins  give  a  talent  of  about  405,0(K»  gT'>. 
3.    The  Euboic  talent,  though   used  in   Greece,  i< 
also  said  to  have  been  used  in  Persia,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  Flastem  origin.— II.    F<jr€ir\ 
talents  of  the  same  period,— T^ko  foreign  systttn* 
of  the  same  period,  besides  the   Hebrew,  are  m«>- 
tioned  by  ancient  writers,  the   Babylonian  talect 
and   the  Kul)0ic,  which  Herodotus   relates  to  bare 
been  used  by  the  Persians  of  his  time  n»pe^*tire!T 
for  the  weighing  of  their  silver  and  gold  paid  ia 
tjibnte.     1.  The  Babylonian  talent  may  be  de'er- 
mined  from  existing  wei;^hts  found  by  Mr.  Lavirt 
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at  Ninereb.  The  weights  represent  a  double 
Bvstem,  of  which  the  heavier  talent  contained  two 
of  the  lighter  talents.  The  hearier  talent  contained 
60  manehs.  The  maneh  was  divided  into  thirtieths 
and  sixtieths.  The  lighter  talent  contained  60 
manehs.  According  to  Dr.  Hincks,  the  maneh  of 
the  lighter  talent  wns  divided  into  sixtieths,  and 
these  again  into  thirtieths.  The  following  table 
exhibits  our  results. 


Header  Talent. 
iJi  Maneh 

2  jj  Maneh 

60  30     Maneh 

3600  1800         60 


Ors.  troy. 
266-4 
532-8 
15,984 
Talent  959,040 


iof 
30 
1800 
108000 


Lighter  Talent. 
Maneh  4' 

^  Maneh  133* 

60      Maneh  7,992 

3600         60       Talent  479,520 
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Certain  low  subdivisions  of  the  lighter  talent  may 
be  determined  from  smaller  weights,  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  Babylonia  or  Assyria,  not  found  I 
with  those  last  described.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Babylonian  talent  as  not  greatly  exceeding  the 
EubKUC,  which  has  been  computed  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  Commercial  Attic,  but  mora  reasonably  as  | 
nearly  the  same  as  the  ordinary  Attic.  Pollux  \ 
makes  the  Babylonian  talent  equal  to  7000  Attic 
drachms.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the 
lighter  talent  was  generally,  if  not  universally,  in 
Tise  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  coins.  Herodotus 
relates  that  the  king  of  Persia  received  the  silver 
tribute  of  the  satrapies  according  to  the  Babylonian 
talent,  but  the  gold,  according  to  the  Eubo'ic.  We 
may  therefore  infer  that  the  silver  coinage  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  was  then  adjusted  to  the  former,  the 
gold  coinage  to  the  latter,  if  there  was  a  coinage  in 
both  metals  so  early.  The  larger  silver  coins  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  and  those  of  the  satrn^M,  are 
of  the  following  denominations  and  weights : — 


Piece  of  three  sigli 
Piece  of  two  sigli 
Siglos     .      .      . 


Grs.  troy. 
253-5 
169 
84-5 


The  only  denomination  of  which  we  know  the  name 
is  the  siglos,  which,  as  having  the  same  type  as  the 
Daric,  appeal's  to  be  the  oldest  Pei-sian  silver  coin. 
It  is  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  maneh  of  the  lighter 
talent,  and  the  5400th  of  that  talent.  2.  The 
Eubolc  talent,  though  bearing  a  Greek  name,  is 
rightly  held  to  have  been  originally  an  Eastern 
system.  As  it  was  used  to  weigh  the  gold  sent  as 
tribute  to  the  king  of  Pei-sia,  we  may  infer  that  it 
was' the  standard  of  the  Persian  gold  money;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  coinage  of 
Euboea,  was  upon  its  standard.  The  propoilion  of 
the  Euboic  talent  to  the  Babylonian  was  probably 
as  60  to  72,  or  5  to  6.  Taking  the  Babylonian 
maneh  at  7992  grs.  we  obtain  399,600  for  the 
Eubolc  talent.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
Persian  gold  coin  is  the  Daric,  weighing  about  129 
gi-s.  This  was  the  staudai'd  coin,  according  to 
which  the  silver  money  was  adjusted.  Its  double 
in  aetual  weight  is  found  in  the  silver  coinage,  but 
its  equivalent  is  wanting,  as  though  for  the  sake  of 
distinction.  The  double  is  the  thirtieth  of  the 
maneh  of  the  lighter  or  monetary  Babylonian 
talent,  of  which  the  Daric  is  the  sixtieth,  the  latter 
being,   in  our  opinion,  a   known  division.     The 


Daric  was  thus  the  3600th  part  of  the  Babylonian 
talent.  It  is  nowhere  stated  how  the  Euboic  talent 
was  divided,  but  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  contained 
50  minae,  then  the  Daric  would  have  been  the 
sixtieth  of  the  mina,  but  if  100  minae,  the  thiitieth. 
In  any  case  it  would  have  been  the  3000th  part  of 
the  talent.  The  coinage  of  Euboea  has  hitherto  been 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  the  Euboic 
talent.  For  the  present  we  speak  only  of  the  silver 
ooini.    The  coins  give  the  following  denominations. 

Coins  of  Euboea.  Coins  of  Athens. 

Highest  Assumed  true                    Assumed  true 

weight.  weight.                              weight. 

258  Tetradrachm  270 

121  129  Didrachm       135 

85  86 

63  64-5  Drachm            67*5 

43  43  Tetrobolon       45 

It  will  be  perceived  that  though  the  weights  of 
all  denominations,  except  the  third  in  the  EubuXo 
list,  are  very  near  the  Attic,  the  system  of  division 
is  evidently  different.  The  third  Euboic  denomina- 
tion is  identical  with  the  Persian  siglos,  and  indic- 
ates the  Persian  origin  of  the  system.  The  second 
piece  is,  however,  identical  with  the  Daric  The 
relation  of  the  Persian  and  Greek  systems  may  l>e 
thus  stated : 

Perilan  silver,    Perrian  gold,  Oreek  EuboVc. 

Babylonian.        Euboic.         Actual  weight.  As^med. 

253-5  258 
169 

129               121  129 

84*5                                   85  86 

63  64-5 

43  43 

3.  The  talents  of  Egjrpt  have  hitherto  formed  a 
most  unsatisfactory  subject*.  The  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  Ptolemies  follow  the  same  standard  as 
the  silver  coins  of  the  kings  of  Macedon  to  Philip 
II.  inclusive,  which  are  on  the  full  Aeginetan 
weight.  The  copper  coins  have  been  thought  to 
follow  the  same  standard,  but  this  is  an  error.  The 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  Egyptian,  Alexandrian,  or  Ptole- 
maic talent  or  talents,  probably  arises  from  the  use 
of  two  systems  which  could  be  easily  confounded,  at 
least  in  their  lower  divisions.  4.  The  Caithaginian 
talent  may  not  be  as  old  as  the  period  before 
Alexander,  to  which  we  limit  our  inquiry,  yet  it 
reaches  so  nearly  to  that  period  that  it  cannot  be 
here  omitted.  Those  silver  coins  of  the  Carthngi- 
nians  which  do  not  follow  the  Attic  standaiti  seom 
to  be  struck  upo«  the  standard  of  the  Persian  coins, 
the  Babylonian  talent— III.  The  Hebrew  talent  or 
talenia  and  dicisions.  1.  A  talent  of  silver  is 
mentioned  in  Exodus,  which  contained  3000  shekels, 
distinguished  as  •*  the  holy  shekel,"  or  **  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary."  2.  A  gold  maneh  is  spoken  of, 
and,  in  a  parallel  passage,  shekels  are  mentioned, 
three  manehs  being  represented  by  300  shekels,  .i 
maneh  theiefoi-e  containing  100  shekels  of  gold. 
3.  Joseph  us  states  that  the  Hebrew  talent  of  gold 
contained  100  minae  (Ant,  iii.  6,  §7).  4.  Jo- 
sephus  states  that  the  Hebrew  mina  of  gold  wan 
equal  to  two  librae  and  a  half  {Ant.  xiv.  7,  §1). 
Taking  the  Roman  pound  at  5050  grs.,  the  maneh 
of  gold  would  weigh  about  12,625  grs.  5.  Epi- 
phanius  estimates  the  Hebrew  talent  at  125  Ko- 
man  pounds,  which,  at  the  value  given  above, 
aie  equal  to  about  631,250  grs.     6.   A  difficult 
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or  6(J  ihtkrli  (ilr.  12).  T.  Jofepbug  auks  the  gold  weight.  Ap 
shekel  1  D«ric  (Jnt.  iii.  8,  %  10).  From  th«*  data  '  to  ihe  other  i 
it  msy  be  reaionably  iufmrd,  (1.)  that  the  Hebrew  our  lindLag  il 
gold  Ialei!l  contiinal  100  nunehs,  each  of  which  in  JodiiCB,  I 
■  (■ain  CDutained  lOO  ^ekeli  of  gold,  nod,  bating  ijtttui,  tuA 
the  cslcuUlion  on  Iht  itatrd  ralue  of  the  rauieh,  syjitenl  bad  < 
weighed  about  l,2B2,SOO  p%.  or,  buiag  the  oilcul-  Ihe  retatioo  < 
aliuD  oil  tlie  corretpopdeace  uf  the  gold  ih«kel  to  not  uml  eUt 
the  Uai-ic,  weiKlied  about  1,290.000  gn.  (129  X  '  which  contai 
lOO  X  100),  the  Utter  beiog  pmbahly  nearer  the  thiu  10,000 
true  ratue,  and  (2.)  that  the  lilTer  talrnt  contuned  '  gn>.  etj\  in 
IIOOO  afaekeli,  and  i>  prababtjr  the  Caleot  cpohen  of  knonn  as  tli 
la  equal  to  125  Boniaii  pound*,  or    weighing  ibi 


<i:<l,2. 


Jgrs.  ™ 


Let  u 


e  the  Jew 


The 


gru     A  talelit  of'3000  luch  thekeli  would  weif^h  upon   OM  11 

about  6li0,000  git.    Thii  reiult  tgrta  rerj  uearljp  lomied  from 

with  the  weight  of  the  talent  givCD  by  Bpiphaniu^  of  ojiiti  frnn 

2.  The  copper  coius  an  geneiiJIj  wilhout  any  in-  altered  by  ti 

dicatioDi  ot'  value.    The  two  hearieit  denoinloatbni  1 20  instead  i 

of  the  Uaccsbnenn  issue,  however,  bear  the  uamei  as  to  contai 

^ half"  and  '^quarter."      In  the  following  fcbtiai  pnuble  thai 

they  lie  coDiparrd  with  the  tilTar  coini.  ""      '    '     -' 
CoppEU  COINS.           isu-vEB  Coins. 


of  the  Eubo 
relation  i>  I 


.   220      Id. 


tbll< 


wy  of  U 


5       Halfibekd  110 
3-3  {Third]   .     73-8 
Hebrew  coinage  would  be 
*ekel  or  Dane  (Ibreign)   129    "" 
lt>-.  Cop-    f„, 


double  of  Ih. 
talent  was  t 
tulent.     In 


;— Gold ,  . 
pt.     tiiWec . .  Shekel  220,  HalC-ah 
per .  Half  (shekel)  264,  Quarter  (-.hekel)  132, 
iSiith-thekel)   88.      We    can    now    oonwler   the    , 
wights.     The  gold  talent  coutaiDed  100  mnnehs,    , 
and   10.000  thekels.     1'he  tiUer  talent  (ttDtained 
3000   shekels,    6000   bekaa,  and    60.000   gemhs.    J^^^ 
The  copper  talent  probably  amtained  1500  shekeliu   j^m-t^^^ 
The  "holy  jJiekel,'*  or  **  shekel  of  the  aanctuarr,"    ^p  iV-w-  ** 
i>  spoken  of  both  of  U  ' 

■'       (2'.)t»lent4      ■■ 


«  read  of '-the  king's  weighl"  (2  & 


IB  «anctu«rr," 
Ei.  uiviii.  24)  i 
if  the  Eiodus, 


r.  26). 


The! 


,   lor   supposing   ditlirent    ^j'^^ 
The  signilicaliou  of  the    ^   ,. 

drcle,"  or  "globe,"  i 
'     Tbeshekelsignifiesl 


probably  "an  aggr^aW 

simply  "  a  weighL"  The  beka  ui  iiaii-sneaei,  signi- 
Hes-a dirision,"or"  half."  The  " quarter  sheki^l  " 
is  once  tnentioued  ( 1  Sam.  ix.  8)#  The  gerah  sig- 
iiilies  "a  giain,"  or  "  bean."— IV.  7S«  Aitlory  ami 
rclatioia  of  tht  principal  ancienl  M/anit— The 

A.  Eastee-v  Talentb. 


hand  bieadll 
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CKz.  x1.  5-S,  xli.  8,  zlii.  16-19).  Little  infonna. 
tion  is  furnished  by  the  Bible  itself  as  to  the  relat- 
ive or  absolute  lengths  described  undeir  the  abore 
terms.  With  the  exception  of  the  notice  that  the 
reed  equals  six  cubits  (Ex.  xi.  5),  we  have  no 
intimation  that  the  measui'es  were  combined  in 
anything  like  a  scale.  The  most  important  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  Biblical  notices  is, 
that  the  oubtt,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  measure,  was  of  varying  length,  and  that, 
'ii  ordo*  to  secure  accuracy,  it  whs  neoeaiary  to 
deHne  the  kind  of  cubit  intended*  tlie  result  being 
that  the  other  denominations,  if  combined  in  a 
scale,  would  vary  in  like  ratio.  Thus  in  Deut.  iii. 
11,  the  cubit  is  specified  to  be  "  after  the  cubit  of 
a  man;"  in  2  Chr.  iii.  3  "after  the  fii-st,"  or 
lather  *' after  the  older  measure;'*  and  in  £z.  xli. 
8,  **a  gieat  cubit/'  or  litei-ally  *'a  cubit  to  the 
joint,"  which  is  further  detined  in  xl.  5,  to  be  **  a 
cubit  and  an  hand  breadth."  These  expressions  in- 
volve one  of  the  most  knotty  points  of  Hebrew 
archaeology,  viz.,  the  number  and  the  respective 
lengths  of  the  SiTiptnral  cubits.  That  there  was 
more  than  one  cubit,  is  clear ;  but  whether  there 
wei-e  three,  or  only  two,  is  not  so  clear.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  **  former  "  or  **  older  " 
measure  of  2  Chr.  iii.  3,  was  the  Mosaic  or  legal 
cubit,  and  that  the  modem  measure,  the  existence 
of  which  is  implied  in  that  designation  was  some-' 
what  larger.  Further,  the  cubit  **  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man  "  of  Deut.  iiu  11,  is  held  to  be  a  common 
measure  in  couttadistinction  to  the  Mosaic  one,  and 
to  have  fallen  below  this  latter  in  point  of  length. 
lu  this  aue,  we  should  have  three  cubits — ^the 
common,  the  Mosaic  or  old  measure,  and  the  new 
measure.  We  turn  to  Czekiel  and  find  a  distinction 
of  another  cliaracter,  viz.,  a  long  and  a  short  cubit. 
Now,  it  has  been  ui^ed  by  many  writers,  and  we 
think  with  good  reason,  that  Kzekiel  would  not  be 
likely  to  adopt  any  other  than  the  old  orthodox 
Mosaic  standai-d  for  the  measurements  of  his  ideal 
temple.  If  so,  his  long  cubit  would  be  identical 
with  the  old  measure,  and  his  shoit  cubit  with  the 
one  **  after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  and  the  neu> 
measure  of  2  Chr.  iii.  3  would  represent  a  still 
longer  cubit  than  Ez^iel's  long  one.  Other  explan- 
ations of  the  Prophet's  language  have,  however, 
been  offered :  it  has  been  sometimes  assumed  that, 
while  living  in  Chaldea,  he  and  his  countrymen 
had  adopted  the  long  Babylonian  cubit ;  but  in  this 
cAse  his  short  cubit  could  not  have  belonged  to  the 
Kame  country,  inasmuch  as  the  difference  between 
these  two  amounted  to  only  three  fins^ers  (Herod,  i. 
178).  Again,  it  has  beeu  explained  that  his  short 
cubit  was  the  ordinary  Chaldean  measuie,  and  the 
long  one  the  Mosaic  measure ;  but  this  is  unlikely 
on  account  of  the  respective  lengths  of  the  Babylo- 
nian and  the  Mosaic  cubits,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  refer.  Independently  of  these  objections, 
we  think  that  the  passages  previously  discussed 
(Deut.  iii.  II ;  2  Chr.  iti.  3)  imply  the  existence  of 
three  cubits.  It  remains  to  be  inquired  whether 
from  the  Bible  itself  we  can  extract  any  information 
as  to  the  length  of  the  Mosaic  or  legal  cubit.  An 
examination  of  Biblical  notices  tends  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cubit  of  early  times  fell  tar  below  the 
length  usually  assigned  to  it ;  but  these  notices  are 
so  scanty  and  unbiguous  that  this  oonclusicm  is  by 
no  means  decisive.  The  earliest  and  most  rriiable 
testimony  as  to  the  length  of  the  cubit  is  supplied 
by  the  existing  specimens  of  old  Egyptian  measures. 


Several  of  these  have  hem  discovered  in  tombs, 
carrying  us  back  at  all  e%'ents  to  1700  B.C.,  while 
the  Kilometer  at  Elephantine  exhibits  the  length  of 
the  cubit  in  the  time  of  the  Koman  emperors.  No 
great  difference  m  exhibited  in  these  measures,  the 
longest  being  estimated  at  about  21  inches,  and  the 
shoi-test  at  about  20^,  or  exactly  20*4729  inches. 
They  are  divided  into  28  didts,  and  in  this  respect 
contrast  with  the  Mosaic  cubit,  which,  according  to 
Rabbinical  authorities,  was  divided  into  24  digits. 
There  is  some  difBculty  in  reconciling  this  die* 
crepancy  with  the  almost  certam  fact  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  cubit  fix>m  Egypt.  It  has  been  generally 
surmised  that  the  Egyptian  cubit  was  of  more  than 
one  length,  and  that  the  sepulchral  measures  exhibit 
Uie  shorter  as  well  as  the  longer  by  special  marks. 
Wilkinson  denies  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
cubit.  The  use  of  more  than  one  cubit  appears  to 
have  also  prevailed  in  Babylon,  tbr  Herodotus  states 
that  the  **  royal "  exceeded  the  **  moderate  "  cubit 
by  three  digits.  The  appellation  **  royal,"  if 
boiTowed  from  the  Babylonians,  would  itself  imply 
the  existence  of  another;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  other  was  the  **  moderate  "  cubit 
mentioned  in  the  text.  Reverting  to  the  Hebrew 
measures,  we  should  be  disposed  to  identify  the  fUio 
measure  implied  in  2  Chr.  iii.  3  with  the  full 
Egyptian  cubit ;  the  **  old  "  measure  and  Ezeldel'a 
cubit  with  the  lesser  one,  either  of  26  or  24  digits ; 
and  tht  **  cubit  of  a  man  ^  with  the  third  one  of  23 
digits  ox  which  Thenius  speaks.  In  the  Mishua 
the  Mosaic  cubit  is  defined  to  be  one  of  six  palms. 
It  is  termed  the  moderate  cubit,  and  is  distinguished 
from  a  lesser  cubit  of  five  palms  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  side  from  a  larger  one,  consisting 
of  six  palms  and  a  digit.  The  palm  consisted, 
according  to  Maimonides,  of  four  digits;  and  the 
digit,  according  to  Arias  Montanus,  of  four  barley- 
corns. This  gives  144  barleycorns  as  the  length  of 
the  cubit,  which  accords  with  the  number  assigned 
to  the  cubitus  Justus  et  mediocria  of  the  Arabians. 
The  length  of  the  Motaic  cubit,  as  computed  by 
Thenius  (after  several  trials  with  the  spedticd 
number  of  barleycorns  of  middling  size,  placed  side 
by  side),  is  214*512  Paris  lines,  or  19*0515  inches. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any  very  exact 
conclusion  by  this  mode  of  calculation.  The  Tal- 
mudists  state  that  the  Mosaic  cubit  was  used  for  the 
edifice  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  the  lesser 
cubit  for  the  vessels  thereof.  This  was  probably  a 
fiction.  Taking  the  estimate  of  Thenius,  the  length 
of  the  other  denominations  will  be  as  follows : — 


Digit 
4 
12 
24 

144 


Palm 

3 

6 

36 


Span 
2 
12 


Cubit 
6     I  Reed 


Inches^ 

•7938 

3-1752 

9-5257 

19-0515 

114-3090 


Land  and  area  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
rSum.  XXXV.  4,  5 ;  Ez.  xl.  27)  or  by  the  reed  (Ez. 
xlii.  20,  xliii.  17,  xlv.  2,  xlviii.  20 ;  Kev.  xxi.  16). 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of 
a  square  measura  by  the  Jews.  Whenever  they 
wished  to  define  the  size  of  a  plot,  they  specified  its 
length  and  breadth,  even  if  it  were  a  perfect 
square,  as  in  Ez.  xlviii.  16.  The  difficulty  of 
defining  an  area  by  these  means  is  experienced  in 
the  interpretation  of  Num.  zxxv.  4,  5.  (2.)  The 
measures  of  distance  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  the  three  following: — (i)  The  ^sa'od,  or  paca 


092  VULGATE,  THE 

the  practice  ot*  Rhaving  the  head  at  the  expiration 
of  a  votive  peiiod  wan  not  limited  to  the  Naxaiitic 
vow  (Acts  xv:ii.  18,  xxi.  24).  The  practice  of 
TOWS  iu  the  Christian  Church,  though  evidently 
not  forbidden,  as  the  instani-e  ju&t  quoted  sei-vei  to 
Khow,  doos  not  come  within  the  sco|>e  of  the  pre- 
sent article  (sec  Bingham,  Antitj,  xvi.  7,  9}  and 
Siiii-er,  titxil)- 

Yolgate,  the.  (Latim  Versions  of  toe 
BiuLK.)  The  influence  which  the  I^tin  Vei-sions 
of  the  UJble  htive  exercised  upon  \Ve^tem  Christi- 
anity is  scsurely  less  than  that  of  the  LXX.  upon 
the  CJieek  Churches.  But  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Vulpites  have  been  lontj  nejjlected.  Yet  the 
Vdljrate  should  have  a  very  deep  interest  for  all  the 
WcstHiTi  Clmrcliesi.  For  many  centuries  it  was  the 
only  Bible  ^nei-ally  used  ;  and,  directly  or  indi- 
ret-tly,  it  is  the  real  parent  of  all  the  vernacular 
verMons  of  We>tem  lCuio]>c.  The  Gothic  Version 
of  Ulphilas  alone  is  indep*'ndent  of  it.  In  the  a^ 
of  the  kefonnation  the  Vulgate  was  rather  the 
pni»le  than  the  source  of  the  popular  versions.  That 
of  l.uther  (N.  T.  in  1 '»23)  was  the  most  importuit, 
and  in  this  the  Vulgate  had  great  weight.  From 
Luther  the  infliienire  of  the  l^tin  parted  to  our 
own  Authorise<i  Version.  But  the  claims  of  the 
Vulgate  to  the  attention  of  scholars  re>t  on  wider 
grounds.  It  is  not  only  the  source  of  our  current 
titetilogioil  tei-minologV,  bnt  it  is,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  the  mos^t  impoitant  early  witness  to  the  text 
and  interpivtation  of  the  whole  Bible.— I.  The 
Oh:oin  and  HisroftY  of  thk  name  Vulgate. — 
The  name  Viilf^tte^  which  is  equivalent  to  Vulgata 
edUio  (th<»  oirrent  text  of  Holy  Scripture),  has 
ijpire<saiiiy  been  used  ditfei^ntly  in  various  ages  of 
the  Chmrh.  There  (!an  be  no  doubt  that  the  phrase 
oriirinally  answeie<l  to  the  icoti^  fic8o<rir  of  the 
(jliiM'k  Scrqitnies.  In  this  t^nse  it  is  used  con- 
stantly by  Jejx)me  in  his  Commentaries.  In  some 
pl;«vs  .leiome  distinctly  quoti-s  the  Greek  text ;  but 
gruernlly  he  reirauls  the  Old  Latin,  which  was 
reu«lei«*ii  from  the  LXX.,  as  substsuitially  identical 
M'ith  it,  and  thus  intro^Juces  Latin  quotations  under 
tlie  n:imeofthH  LXX.  or  Vultjata  editio.  In  this 
way  the  tian.Niemice  of  the  name  from  the  cun^nt 
Ci'i«?t'k  t«-xt  to  the  cunent  Latin  text  became  easy 
an  I  nntiitnl.  Vet  more:  as  the  phrase  Koiyrj 
iKiofTis  <ame  to  ^ignit"y  an  unronected  (and  so 
cornipt)  text,  the  Nime  secondary  me:ming  was 
attached  to  vt'ltjata  cd  tio.  Thus  in  some  places 
the  vultiatii  ciith  htuids  in  coutiuit  with  the  true 
lloxujilaiic  t<'xt  of  the  LXX.  'This  use  of  the 
phiase  Vtd'fita  edUio  to  descrilie  the  LXX.  fand 
the  Litin  Version  of  the  LXX.)  was  continued  to 
later  tim*s.  As  a  genend  rule,  the  I-atin  Fathers 
sfHMk  of  Jeiome'a  Vci>»ioii  as  **our"  Vei-sion  (^nostra 
cdtit,  «/;*/ri  cfx/i  es).— 11.  The  Old  Latin  Ver- 
sions.— The  history  of  the  earliest  Latin  Version 
of  the  Bible  is  lost  In  complete  obscmity.  All  that 
cui  i>e  aliiimed  with  certainty  is  that  it  was  made 
in  Afiii-a.  Dining  the  first  two  centuries  the  Church 
of  lionie  was  es>entially  Greek.  The  same  remark 
holds  tiue  of  Ganl ;  but  the  Chuich  of  N.  Africa 
fe.  ins  t<i  have  l»een  La(in-s]>enking  fiom  tlie  first. 
At  what  ilate  this  Clmrch  was  founded  is  uncertain. 
It  »!,  I  Gin  Tcitullian  that  we  most  seek  the  earliest 
testin.ony  to  the  existeni-e  and  character  of  the  Old 
Latin  {^\\t>t9  Latiiio),  On  the  Hi>t  point  the 
cvid«'ncc  of  Tertulhan,  if  candidly  examined,  is 
djiisive.  He  distinctly  iet>ogni»es  the  general  cur- 
rency of  a  Latin  V#i«ioa  of  the  N.  T.,  though  not 
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neopssarily  of  every  book  at  present  indnded  in  the 

Canon.     This  was  characterised  by  a  **  rudeais" 

and  ^  simplicity  "    whidi  seems  to  point  to  tbe 

nature  of  its  origin.     The  version  of  the  N.T.  ip* 

peai-s  to  have  arisen  from  individual  and  suoceKiT« 

eflbrts ;  but  it  does  not  follow  bj  any  means  tlt:^ 

numerous  verst<His  wete  simultaneously  drcuUtti 

or  that  the  several  parts  of  the  version  were  n!«ii 

independently.      Even  if  it  had  be^n  so,  the  «• 

igencies   of  the  public  service    must   soon   km 

given    detiniteness  and    substantral    unity  to  tkt 

fragmentary  labouis  of  indivMnals.     The  work  o( 

private  bands  would  necessarily  be  subject  to  I^ 

vision   for  ecclesiastical   use.     The  separate  boob 

would  be  united  in  a  volume ;  and  thus  a  ttsodiH 

text  of  the  whole  collection  would  be  estsbiiski 

With  regaitl  to  the  O.  T.  the  case  is  less  dear,   ft 

is  probable  that  the  Jews  who  were  settled  m  X. 

Africa  were  confined  to  the  Greek  towns;  (rfha*- 

wi!>e  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Latin  Versus  «f 

the  O.  T.  is  in  part  anterior  to  the  ChristisD  ei, 

and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Greek)  a  prep«nti<fl 

for  a  Christian  I^tin  dialect  was  already  uLvle  mho. 

the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  Africa.    Hovevrr 

this  may  have  been,  the  substantial  rimikritrff 

the  difl'erent  {>arts  of  the  Old  aud  New  Testamats 

establishes  a  real   connexion   between    them,  id 

justifies   the   belief  that   there    was  one  popihr 

Latin  Version  of  the  Bible  curr«it  in  Africs  is  the 

last  qnaiter  of  the  second  century.     The  exirt 

literality.  of  the  Old  Version  was  not  coafiofd  te 

the  most  minute  observance  of  order  and  the  sreur- 

ate   reflection  of  the  words   of  the  original:  ifl 

many  cases  the  vei-y  forms  of  Greek  coostnwtia 

were  i-etained  iu  violation  of  Latiu  usage.    W&> 

regaitl  to  the  African  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  the  eW 

Vei-sion  offers  important  evidence.     From  coowien- 

tions  of  style  and  language  it  seems  certato  tiat 

the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  and  2  P<4e:. 

did  not  form  pait  of  the  original  African  Ve:?iwe. 

In  tlie  O.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  Old  Latin  erred 

by  excess  and  not  by  defect.     After  the  trmsk- 

tion  once  receiveil  a  diefiuite  shape  in  Africa,  vh*:^ 

could  not  have  been  long  after  the  middle  of  tbe 

second  century,  it  was  not  publicly  revised.    Tk 

old  text  was  jealously  guard^  by  ccdesiastkal  ?«« 

and  was  retained  there  at  a  time  when  Jerote^'s 

vei-sion  was  elsewhere  almost  universally  receind. 

In  the  0.  T.'the  version  was  made  from  the  imre» 

vised  edition  of  the  LXX.     But  while  thenuUst 

Latin  Vereion  was  presei'ved  generally  mich.«r!:ed 

in  N.  Africa,  it  fared  diflerently  in  Italy.    There 

the  provindal  rudeness  of  the  version  wss  lacfv- 

sarily   more    offensive.       In    the    fourth   oenturr 

a  definite  ecclesiastical  recension  (of  the  Go^«i» 

at  legist)  appears  to  have  been  ooade  in  K.  It^ 

by  leference  to  the  Greek,  which  was  distil^:ai^beJ 

by  the  name  of  Itcda,      The   Itala  appesn  t» 

have  been  made  in  some  degree  with  autiKtritT: 

other  revisions  were  made  for  private  use,  in  «hi^ 

such  changes  were  introduced  as  suited  the  tas!« 

of  scribe  or  critic.     The  next  stage  in  the  deten- 

oration    of   the    text    was    the    intcnnixtare  «f 

these    various    revisions.  —  III.    Thb    Lakcis 

OP  Jerome. — At  the  close  of  the  4th  oeBturr 

the    Latin    texts    of    the    Bibia    current  ia  tse 

Western  Chnrch  had  fitllen  into  the  grestest  eoi^ 

ruption.     The  evil  was   yet  granler  in  pro^*** 

than  at  the  time ;  for  the  separatioo  of  ^  ^^ 

and  West  was  growing   imminent.    But  m  th» 

crisis  of  danger  the  great  sehdar  wis  niad  op  *^ 


4.  8;  A.  V.  "pot"),  (d)  The  modius,  similarly 
Mppiied  to  describe  anj  vessel  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions (Matt.  V.  15;  Mark  ir.  21;  Lake  xi.  33; 
A.  V.  **  bushel ")  ;  though  properly  meaning  a  Ro- 
man measure,  amounting;  to  about  a  peck.  The 
ralue  of  the  Attic  metrHis  has  been  already  stated 
to  be  8*6696  gallons,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  liquid  in  six  stone  jars,  containing  on  the  average 
2^  metrHae  each,  would  exceed  110  gallons  (John 
ii.  6).  Very  possibly,  however,  the  Greek  term 
represents  the  Hebrew  hathf  and  if  the  bath  be 
taken  at  the  lower  estimate  atsigned  to  it,  the 
amount  would  be  induced  to  about  60  gallons. 
The  choenix  was  ^  of  an  Attic  medimnua,  and  con- 
tained nearly  a  quart. 

W^.  The  !$pecial  necessity  of  a  supply  of 
water  (Judg.  i.  15)  in  a  hot  climate  has  always 
involved  among  Eastern  nations  questions  of  property 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  sometimes  given  rise 
to  serious  contention.  Thus  the  well  Beei-sheba  was 
opened,  and  its  possession  attested  with  special 
formality  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  31).  The 
Kuran  notices  abandoned  wells  as  signs  of  desertion 
(Sur.  xxii.).  To  acquire  wells  which  they  had  not 
tiiemselves  dug,  was  one  of  the  marks  of  favour 
foretold  to  the  Hebrews  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan 
(Deut.  vi.  11).  To  possess  one  is  noticed  as  a  mark 
of  independence  (Prov.  v.  15),  and  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  wells  belonging  to  others,  a  disclaimer  of 
iatexfeneaoe  with  their  property  (Num.  zx.  17,  19, 
xxi.  22).  Similar  rights  of  possession,  actual  and 
hereditary,  exist  among  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  wells  have 
become  in  many  cases  links  in  the  history  and  land* 
marks  in  the  topography  both  of  Palestine  and  of 
the  Arabian  PeninsuU.    Wells  in  Palestine  are 
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Andant  EgTpdcn  machtn*  for  nlidnf  water,  idctitlcai  with  Xb» 
tSudouf  of  th«  prtMot  dajr.   (Wliktnaon.) 

usually  excavated  from  the  solid  limestone  rock, 
sometimes  with  steps  to  descend  into  them  (Gen. 
xxiv.  16).  The  brims  are  furnished  with  a  curb  or 
^ow  wall  of  stone,  bearing  marks  of  high  antiquity 
in  the  furrows  worn  by  Uie  ropes  used  in  drawing 
water.  It  was  on  a  curb  of  this  sort  that  our  Lord 
sat  when  He  conversed  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
(John  iv.  6),  and  it  was  this,  the  usual  stone  cover, 
which  the  woman  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  well 
at  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xvii.  19),  where  A.  V.  weakens 
the  senw  by  omitting  the  article.  The  usual  me- 
thods for  raising  water  are  the  following : — 1.  The 


rope  and  bucket,  or  water-skin  (Gen.  xxiv.  14-20; 
John  iv.  11).  2.  The  sakiyeh,  or  Persian  wheell 
This  consists  of  a  vertical  wheel  furnished  with  a 
set  of  buckets  or  earthen  jars,  attached  to  a  cord 
passing  over  the  wheel,  which  descend  empty  and 
return  full  as  the  wheel  revolves.  3.  A  modiBca- 
tion  of  the  last  method,  by  which  a  man,  sitting 
opposite  to  a  wheel  furnished  with  buckets,  turns  it 
by  drawing  with  his  hands  one  set  of  spokes  pro- 
longed beyond  its  circumference,  and  pushing  an- 
other set  fi-om  him  with  his  feet.  4.  A  method 
very  common,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  Egypt, 
is  the  shadoof,  a  simple  contrivance  consisting  of  a 
lever  moving  on  a  pivot,  which  is  loaded  at  one  end 
with  a  lump  of  clay  or  some  other  weight,  and  has 
at  the  other  a  bowl  or  bucket.  Wells  aie  usually 
furnished  with  troughs  of  wood  or  stone,  into  which 
the  water  is  emptied  for  the  use  of  persons  or  ani- 
mals coming  to  the  wells.  Unless  machinery  is 
used,  which  is  commonly  worked  by  men,  women 
are  usually  the  water-carriers. 

Whale.  As  to  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  ian  and  tannin,  variously  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "dragon,"  "whale,"  "serpent,*  "sea- 
monster,"  see  Dragon.  It  remains  tor  us  in  thu 
article  to  consider  the  transaction  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Jonah,  of  that  prophet  having  been  swal- 
lowed by  some  "  great  fish "  which  in  Matt  xii. 
40  is  called  intros,  rendered  in  our  version  by 
"  whale."  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
obsei-ve,  that  the  Greek  woiti  ic^of,  used  by  St. 
Matthew,  is  not  re9tricted  in  its  meaning  to  "a 
whale,"  or  any  Cetacean^  like  the  Latin  cete or 
C4tiu,  it  may  denote  any  sea-monster,  either  "  a 
whale,"  or  "a  shark,"  or  "aseal,"  or  *•  a  tunny 
of  enormous  size."  Although  two  or  three  species 
of  whale  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  yet 
the  "  great  fish  "  that  swallowed  the  prophet,  can- 
not properly  be  identified  with  any  Cetacean^  for, 
although  the  Sperm  whale  {^Catodon  macrocepha' 
lua)  has  a  gullet  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
body  of  a  man,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the  fish  in- 
tended ;  as  the  natural  food  of  Cetaceans  consbts  of 
small  animals,  such  as  medusae  and  Crustacea.  The 
only  fish,  then,  capable  of  swallowing  a  man  would 
be  a  large  specimen  of  the  White  Shark  (CSurcAa- 
nas  vulgarit),  that  dreaded  enemy  of  sailors,  and 
the  most  voracious  of  the  family  of  Squalidae, 
This  shark,  which  sometimes  attains  the  length  ol 
thirty  feet,  is  quite  able  to  swallow  a  man  whole. 
Ruysch  says  that  the  whole  body  of  a  man  in  armour 
{loricatus),  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
white  shark ;  and  Captain  King,  in  his  Survey  of 
Australia,  says  he  had  caught  one  which  could  have 
swallowed  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease.  Blumen- 
bach  mentions  that  a  whole  horse  has  been  found  in 
a  shark,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall  reports  the  taking  of 
one  in  which,  besides  other  things,  he  found  the 
whole  skin  of  a  buflhio  which  a  short  time  before 
had  been  thrown  overboard  from  his  ship  (i.  p.  27). 
C.  vulgaris  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean; 
it  occurs,  as  Korsk&l  assures  us,  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  is  common  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Wheat.  The  well-known  valuable  cereal,  cul- 
tivated from  the  earliest  times,  and  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  In  the  A.  V.  the  Heb.  words 
bar,  ddgdn,  riphdth,  are  occasionally  translated 
"wheat;"  but  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  proper 
name  of  this  cereal,  as  distinguished  from  "  barley,' 
»*  spelt,"  &c.,  is  ohittah  (Chald.  chinttn).  As  to  the 
foi-mer  Hebrew  terms  see  under  Corn.  The  first  men* 
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tion  of  wheat  occurs  in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  in  the  account  of 
Jacob's  sojoui-n  with  Labaii  in  Mesopotamia.  Ecrypt 
in  ancient  times  was  celebrated  for  the  growth  of 
it»  wheat ;  the  best  quality,  according  to  Pliny 
(^Nat,  Hist,  xviii.  7),  was  grown  in  the  Thebaid; 
it  was  all  bearded,  and  the  same  varieties,  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  writes  {Anc,  Egypt,  ii.  39,  ed.  1854), 
**  existed  in  ancient  as  in  modem  tiroes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  seven-eared  quality 
described  in  Pharaoh's  dream*'  (Gen.  xli.  22),  Ba- 
bylonia was  also  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
wheat  and  other  cereals.  Modem  writers,  as  Ches- 
ney  ahd  Rich,  bear  testimony  to  the  great  fertility 
of  Mesopotamia.  Syria  and  Palestine  produced 
wheat  of  fine  quality  and  in  large  quantities  ( Ps. 
cxlvii.  14,  Ixxxi.  16,  &c.).  There  appear  to  be 
two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  at  present  grown  in 
Palestine,  the  Tritiatm  vulgare  (var.  hyftcmum)^ 
the  T.  speltOf  and  another  variety  of  bearded  wheat 
which  apjiears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Kgyptian  kind, 
the  T.  compositnm.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower 
our  Lord  alludes  to  grains  of  whejit  which  in  good 
ground  produce  a  hundred  fold  (Matt.  xiii.  8). 
The  common  Triticum  vulgare  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce one  liundre.!  grains  in  the  ear.  Wheat  is 
reaped  towards  the  end  of  April,  in  May,  and  in 
June,  according  to  the  difi\»r*»nces  of  soil  and  posi- 
tion ;  it  was  sown  either  broadcast,  and  then  ploughed 
in  or  trample<l  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20),  or  in 
rows,  if  we  ri<;htly  nnderstind  Is.  xxviii.  25,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  seeds  wei-e  planted  apart  in 
oi-der  to  insure  larger  and  fuller  ears.  The  wheat 
was  put  into  the  ground  in  the  winter,  and  some  time 
after  the  barley ;  in  the  Kgyptian  plngue  of  hail, 
consequently,  the  barley  surfeietl,  but  the  wheat 
Imd  not  appeared,  and  so  escaped  injury. 

Whirlwind.  The  Hebrew  temis  s^phdh  and 
se'drdh  convey  the  notion  of  a  violent  wind  or  hur- 
j-icaue,  the  fotnvr  l>«nuse  such  a  wind  S'req>s 
a'cai/  eveiy  (>l)j*»ct  it  encounters,  the  latter  because 
the  ohjotts  so  swppt  away  are  tossed  and  n>jitat»^. 
In  addition  to  this,  Oesenius  gives  a  similar  spn>e 
ioga/fful,  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  IS  'A.  V.  "heaven"),  and 
Kz.  X.  i;i  (A.  V.  "wheel  ").  It  does  not  ap|»onr 
that  any  of  the  alxive  tenns  express  tlie  spociiic 
notion  of  a  tr/aVZ-wiud.  The  most  violent  winds  in 
Palestiu**  come  from  the  ca^t.  The  whiihvind  is 
fieqiiently  usetl  as  a  metaphor  of  violent  and  sweep 
ins:  d»»struot:on. 

Widow.     L'nclcr  the  Mosaic  dispensation  no  legal 
provision  was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  widows. 
They  were  left  dj'peiident  partly  on  the  afteotion  of 
relations,  more  e>j)eci!!lly  of  the  eldest  son,  whose 
birthritrht,  or  extra  share  of  the  property,  imjMised 
such  a  duty  upon  him,  and  partly  on  the  privileges 
acoonlo;!   to  other  distres^^ed  cIjussps,  such  as  a  par- 
ticipation ill    the  triennial   thin!   tithe  fDeut.  xiv. 
29,  xxvi.  12),  in  leasing  (Heut.  xxiv.  19-21),  and 
in  religious  fkists  (Dent.  xvi.  II,  14).    With  re<:ard 
to  the  remarriage  of  widows,   the  only  re^riction 
imposed   by  the  Mosaic   law  had  reference  to  the 
contiiigem-y  of  one  l>eing  left  childless,  in  which 
crtse  the  brother  of  the  de<'eased  husband   had  a 
right  to  marry  the  widow  (IVut.  xxv.  5,  6;  Matt, 
xxii.  2.*i-:30).     In  the  Apostolic  Church  the  widows 
were  sustained   at  the   public  expense,    the   relief 
being  daily  administered  in  kind,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  officers  appointed  for  this  special  pur- 
pose (A  ct«  vi.  l-H).     Particular  dilutions  are  giren  ; 
by  St.  Paul  as  to  the  class  of  persons  entitled   to 
such  public  maintenance  (1  Tim.  v.  3-16).     Out 
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of  the  body  of  such  widows  m  certain  Dumber  were 
to  be  enrolled,  the  qualiBcations  for  sock  enrohnAt 
Iteing  (1.)  that  they  were  not  ooder  sixty  jtu%  ui 
age;  (2.)  that  they  had  been  "the  wife  of  cme 
man,'*  probably  meaning  Imt  omce  marriod'^  awl 
(3.)  that  they  had  led  useful  and  charitaUe  lirvs 
(vers.  9,  10).  The  oliject  of  the  enrolntent  is  bjr 
no  means  obvious.  If  we  were  to  form  our  ofinioa 
solely  on  the  qualifications  above  expresised,  vt 
should  conclude  that  the  enrolled  widows  foniyd 
an  ecclesiastical  order,  having  duties  identiGil  with 
or  analogous  to  those  of  the  deaconesses  of  the  «vir 
Church.  But  if  the  passage  be  read  as  a  wh<^e, 
then  the  impression  derived  from  it  will  be  th;! 
the  enrolment  was  for  an  eleen]«i5ynarT  purpo»<, 
and  that  the  main  condition  of  enrolment  was,  tt 
before,  poverty.  But  while  we  thus  believe  tktt 
the  primary  object  of  the  enrolment  was  simply :« 
enforce  a  more  methodical  administratioo  of  the 
Chureh  funds,  it  is  easy  to  nnderstand  how  theoniff 
of  widows  would  obtain  a  quasi-otiictal  position  is 
the  Church.  Hence  we  find  the  term  **vidov'* 
U5ed  by  early  writers  in  an  extended  sense,  to  siecify 
the  adoption  of  the  conditions  by  which  widows 
enrolled  as  such,  were  bound  for  the  future.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  identify  the  widows  of  the  BiM< 
either  with  the  deaconesses  or  with  the  wpt^^v- 
riHts  of  the  early  Chuivh.  The  order  of  widovs 
existed  as  a  se|tarate  institution,  oontemporaneo-alT 
with  these  offices,  apparently  for  the  sante  electno- 
synary  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted. 

Wife.    [Marriage.] 

Wild  Beatts.    [Beasts.] 

Wildemen  of  Oie  Wandering.    With  all  the 

material    for  fixing   the   localities  of  the  Exudris 
the  evidence  for  many  of  them  is  so  slight  tlut 
the  whole  question  is  involved  in  much  obscnritT. 
The  uncertainties  commence  from  the  verv  st.irtiii;- 
})oint  of  the  route  of  the  Wandering.      It  i<  inr- 
I  posaihle  to  fix  the  point  at  which  in  **  the  w.l  i-:- 
1  lu^s  of  Ktham"  (Nimi.  xxxiii.  6,  7)  Isrn'^1,  Dfw  * 
j  nation  of  fieemen,  emercre^l  from  th:it  s^\  into  wM-  h 
they   had  |vissed  as  a  nation  of  slaves.     The  h  t 
'  that  from  "  Etham  in  th^JMMpf  tlje  wil-len. ■;--," 
'  their  path  struck  across  ^>HM^^''-  *J'i-  -"  •  ^-^ 
fiom  the  sea  into  tlie  san^ww  lei ncv?  of  Kt.-.-itji, 
I  scorns  to  indicate  tho  u]»jicr  end   of  the   furi..r>t 
tong'.ie  of  the  Gulf  of  Sue/  as  the  p'lint  r^t  en***!:  p 
i  ThiMo  s^-ems  reason  al>o  to  think  that  this  gi:lt  r.»i 
then,  as  also  at   Kzion-Geber,  a  further  eit«'n>   'j 
northward  than  at  present,  owing  to  the  land  harirj 
npheavetl  its  level.     [For  the  fuither  discu*»i'M:  «■' 
!  this   subiect,  see  Red  Ska,  Passagk.  of.]     As- 
suming  the    passage    of    the     \le^i    Sea    to   hav.* 
j  been  ene<:te<l  at  some  spot  N.  of  the  now  extn*ni* 
,  end  of  the  (uilf  of  Suez,  the  Isia*»lite>  would  nw  •  h 
fiom  their  point  of  landing  a  little  to  the  K.  cf  S. 
Hore  they  were  m  the  wildeni»?ss  of  Shtir,  and  m  it 
'*  went  three  days  and  found  no  water."      The  ct'it 
point  mentioned  is  Marah.     The  *Ain  ri-Ha-rdra 
has  been  thought  by  most  travellers  since  Burck- 
hardt's  time  to  be  Mai-ah.      On   thi*  tinst  section  of 
their  desei-t-march,  Dr.  Stanley  (S.  and  P.  .S7)  re- 
marks, "There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  r^oe:-.il 
track  of  the  Israelites  after  the  pas.sag»»  [•>f  the  IW 
Sea].     If  they  were  to  enter  the  mountains  at  ail. 
they  must  continnp  in  the  route  of  all  trarelUrs 
between  the  sea  and  the  table-land  of  the  714,  til 
they  entered  the  low  hills  of  GhiuikndcL     Acmrd- 
ine  to  the  view  taken  of  the  scene  of  the  pMMr'^ 
Marah  may  either  be  at  the  '  springs  of  Moae^'  or 
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fiW  at  ffaicdra  or  GhufUndel.**    He  adds  in  a  note, 
I>r.   Gniul,  however,  was  told  ...    of  a  spring 
near  jRA  el-AmdrOf  right  (i.  e.  south)  of  HawAra^ 
so  bitter  that  neither  men  nor  camels  could  dnnk 
of  it.     From  hence  the  road  goes  straight  to  Wiidy 
OMkr&ndcl.     Seetzcn   inclines  to  view  favonrabij 
the    identiHcation   of  eUAmdra   with   Mai-ah.     It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  Wndy  GhOrHndel — 
whether  it  be  Marah,   as  Lepvius  and  (although 
doubtfully)  Seetzen  thought,  or  Elim  as  Nii^buhr, 
Kobinson,  and  Kruse— must  have  lain  on  the  line  of 
inarch,  and  almost  equally  certain  that  it  furnished 
a  camping  station.     The  Rcenery  in  this  region  be- 
comes a  succession  of  watercourses  ;  and  the  Wad}/ 
Tay^hf  connected  with  Ghur&ndd  by  Uscitf  is  so 
named  from  the  goodly  water  and  vegetation  which 
it  contains.     Th«>se  three  wadys  encompass  on  three 
aides  the  Jebel  HummAm  ;  the  sea,  which  it  preci- 
pitously overhangs,  being  on  the  fonilh.     To  judge 
from  the  configuration  as  given  in  the  maps,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  all   three  should  not  have 
combined  to  forni  Elim,   or  at  any  rate,  as  Dr. 
Stanley  stig'^ests,  two  of  them.     From  Elim,  the 
next   stage  brought  the  people  agnin  to  the  sea. 
This  fact,   and  tlie  enviable  po«ition  in  respect  of 
water  supply,  and  consequent  great  fertility,  en- 
joyed by  Tur  on  the  c«>ast,   would  make  it  feem 
probable  that  Tdr  was  the  loi-ality  intended  ;  but 
as  it  lies  more   than  seventy  miles,  in  a  straiiiht 
line,  from  th«»  nearest  pwbably  assijmable  spot  for 
Elim,  stich  a  distance  makes  it  a  highly  improbable 
site  for  the  next  encampment.     The  account  in  Ex. 
xvi.  knows  nothing  of  this  encampment  by  the  sen, 
but  biings  the  host  at  once  into  **  the  wiHemess  of 
f^in.**     The  modern  name  for  this  is  el-Kaa.     In 
the  wilderness  ofS  n  occuiTed  tlie  first  murmuring 
for  foo'l,  and  the  fn-st  fall  of  manna.    [Manna.] 
Supposing  now  that  the  alluvial  plain,  where  it 
first  begins  to  broa.len  to  a  significant  size,  is  **  the 
wilderness  <5f  Sin,"  all  further  questions,  till  we 
come  to  Sinai,  turn  on   the  situation  assigned  to 
Itephidim.     If,  as  seems  most  likely,  Rephidim  be 
found  at  Feirdn  [Rephidim],  it  becomes  almost 
certain  that  the  track  of  the  host  by  to  the  north 
oiS<?rbdl,  a  magnificent  Hve-peakeii  mountain,  which 
some  have  thought  to  be  Sinai,  and  which  l)ecomos 
first  vi.sible  at  the  plain  of  MiirkMh.    [SiNAi.] 
/Vinin  must  have  been  gained  by  some  road  strik- 
ing off  from  the  sea-coa&t,  like  the  Wad;^  Mok'ttteh^ 
which  is  now  the  usual  route  from  Cairo  thither, 
perhaps    by   several  parallel   or   converging  lines. 
J>r.  Stanley,  who  sugt^ests  the  road  by  the  S.  of 
Serhdlj  through  Wady  Hebron  (Robinson,  i.  95', 
as  also  a  possible  route  to  Sinai  {S.  and  P.  38,  4), 
and  designates  it  "  the  f-outhern  **  one,  omits   to 
propose  any  alternative  station  for  Rephidim  ;  as 
he  also  docs  in  the  case  of  **  the  northern*'  route 
being  acct'pted .    The  identification  of  Sinai  itself  will 
probably  never  be  free  from  obscurity.     For  the 
ground'^  on  which  a  slight  preponderani^e  of  p]x>bab- 
ility  rests  in  favour  of  the  Jebel  Mu8<i,  see  Sinai. 
The  approach  to  Jebel  Miaa  fj-om  the  W.  is  only 
practicable  on  foot.     It  lies  through  Wady  Solam 
and  the  NUhb  Il&wy,  "  Pass  of  the  Wind,"  whose 
fttair  of  rock  leads  to  the  second  or  higher  stage  of 
the  great  mouDtain-labyiinth.     From  the  head  of 
this   pass   the  cliff-front  of  Sinai  comes  in  sight 
through  **a  long  continued  plain  between  two  pre- 
cipitous mountain-ranges    of   black    and    yellow 
granite."     This   is  the  often-mentioned  plain  er- 
Jidheb,    Deep  gorg«s  enter  it  on  each  aide,  and  tite 


convent  and  its  gardens  close  the  riew.  Tlie  ascent 
of  Jebel  M^n^  which  contains  "  high  valleys  with 
abundant  springs,"  is  by  a  long  flight  of  rude  steps 
winding  through  crags  of  granite.— The  sojourn 
of  the  Israelites  for  a  year  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Sinai  was  an  eventful  one.  The 
statements  of  the  Scriptural  nan-ative  which  relate 
to  the  receiving  of  the  two  Tables,  the  Golden 
Calf,  Moses'  vision  of  God,  and  the  visit  of  Jethro, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  special  mention  here. 
The  last  incident  mentioned  Ijefore  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  was  quitted  for  that  of  Paran  is  the  intended 
departure  of  Hobab  the  Kenite,  which  it  seems  he 
abandoned  at  Moses'  urgency.  They  now  quitted 
the  Sinaitic  region  for  that  of  Paran,  in  which  they 
went  thiTe  days  without  finding  a  permanent  en- 
campment (Num.  i.,  ix.  15-23,  X.  13,  33,  xi.  35, 
xii.  16;.  A  glance  at  Kiepert's,  or  any  map  show- 
ing the  region  in  detail,  will  prove  that  here  a 
choice  of  two  main  routes  begins,  in  order  to  cross 
the  intervening  space  between  Sinai  and  Canaan, 
which  they  cei-tainly  appro«»clie'l  in  the  fii"st  instance 
on  the  southem,  and  not  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
roads  from  Sinai,  and  those  from  Petra  towards 
Gara  and  Hebron,  all  converge  into  one  of  two 
trunk-lines  of  route  (Robinson,  i.  147,  151,  2,  ii. 
186).  Tabernh  and  Kibroth-Hattaavjh,  lM>rh  seem 
to  Mong  to  the  same  encampment  where  Israel 
abode  for  at  least  a  month  (xi.  20),  being  names 
given  to  it  from  the  two  events  which  happ'nei 
there.  These  stations  seem  from  Num.  x.  11-13, 
33-36,  to  have  lain  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ;  but 
possibly  the  passage  x.  11-13  should  come  afler 
that  33-36,  and  the  **  th  ■  ee  days'  journey  "  of  ver. 
33  lie  still  in  the  wiMemess  of  Sinai ;  and  even 
Taberah  and  Hazeroth,  reached  in  xi.,  xii.,  also 
there.  Hazeroth  is  coupled  with  Dizahab,  which 
last  seems  undoubtwlly  the  Dahab  on  the  t-hore  of 
the  gulf  of  Akabah  ''IVut.  i,).  This  makes  a  sea- 
ward position  likely  for  Hazeroth,  which  is  prob- 
ably el'llu-lherd.  In  Hazeroth  the  people  tanietl 
seven  days,  if  not  more  (Num.  xi.  35,  xii,),  dunng 
the  exfluKion  of  Miriam  from  the  camp  while 
leprous.  The  next  permanent  encampment  brought 
them  into  the  wildf-niess  of  Paran,  and  here  the 
greatest  difliculliei  begin.  These  difficulties  i-esolve 
themselves  into  two  main  questions.  Did  Israel 
visit  Kailefih  once,  or  twice  ?  And  where  is  it  now 
to  be  looke<l  for?  We  read  in  Num.  x.  11,  12, 
that  "  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  sfcond  month  of 
the  second  year  ....  the  chiMren  of  Israel  took 
their  joumeys  out  of  the  wildeniess  of  >inai,  and 
the  cloud  rested  in  the  vildemess  of  Paran.'*  The 
latter  statement  is  probably  to  be  viewed  as  roaile 
by  anticipation ;  as  we  find  that,  after  quitting 
Kibroth-Hattaavah  and  Hazeroth,  **  the  peopie 
pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran"  (Num.  xii. 
16).  Here  the  grand  pause  was  made  while  the 
spies,  **»ent,"  it  is  again  impressed  upon  us  fxiii. 
3),  "  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran,"  searched  the 
land  for  **  forty  days,"  and  returned  **to  Mo^es 
and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  congregation  .  .  .  %in^ 
the  wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadesh."  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  Kadesh  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Wanderings  (vera.  25, 26 ).  From  considerations  ad- 
duced imder  Kadesh,  it  seems  that  Kadesh  probably 
means  firstly,  a  region  of  the  deseit  spoken  of  as 
having  a  relation,  sometimes  witli  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  and  sometimes  with  that  of  Zin  (com  p.  vera. 
21,  26);  and  secondly,  a  distinct  city  within  that 
desert  limit.     Now  all  the  conditions  of  tlie  narra- 
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tire  of  the  depwtare  and  retarn  of  the  spies,  and  i.  46,  that  the  grestcr  put,  ps^o^i  tte  vikue.  d 
of  the  cf>n>equent  despoadeocj,  marmaring,  and  this  period  of  neaiij  tiurtT-«9^i  feK«.  £  •  w 
penal  »«nten«  of  wandering,  will  be  satisfied  by  may  inteqjret  the  ^maay  days"  tServ  ifa«B  < 
supposing  that  the  name  **  Kadesh,"  here  means  j  was  pasMd  in  Kadcsh, — the  reffiatu  t&tf  k.  Ml  ^ 
th«  region  merely.  It  has  been  propoaed  under  j  city.  Bat  Xmn.  zx.  1  brings  oa  to  m  mv  jmm.  d 
KA.vvJi\\  to  ifgard  part  of  the  *Arabah,  including  |  departare.  The  peopk  bare  grovm  «^i,  vndH 
all  the  low  ground  at  the  southern  and  south-  again  young,  in  their  waaderings.  Ht£i%  «kB,  «i 
western  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin.  Tlten  the  broad  lower  north-eastern 
plateau,  including  both  its  slopes  as  describiHi 
above,  will  be  defined  as  the  Paran  wildei-ness 
proper.  If  we  assume  the  higher  saperimposed 
plateau  to  bear  the  name  of  "  Kadesh  *'  as  a  desert 
district,  and  its  south-western  mountain  wall  to  be 
**  the  mountain  of  the  Arooritess,"  then  the  Paran 
wilderness,  so  far  as  sfnonymous  with  Kadedi,  will 
mean  most  naturally  the  region  where  that  mountain- 
wall  from  Jebel  Ardif  en-N&hah  to  J«6e/  Mukhrah, 
and  perhaps  thence  northward  along  the  other  side 
of  the  angle  of  the  highest  plateau,  overhangs  the 
lower  terrace   of  the   Tih.     The  spies*  return  to 


**the  wildei-ness  of  Paran  to  KadeMh**  means  to 
that  part  of  the  lower  plateau  where  it  is  adjacent 
to  the  higher,  and  probably  the  eastern  side  of  it. 
The  expression  "from  Kadesh>bamea  even  unto 
Gaza,"  is  decisive  of  an  eastern  sita  for  the  former 
(Josh.  z.  41).  Here,  as  is  plain  both  from  Num. 
lir.  40-45  and  from  Deut.  i.  41-44,  followed  the 
wayward  attempt  of  the  host  to  win  their  way,  in 
spite  of  their  sentence  of  prohibition,  to  the  "  hill " 
(Num.  xiv.  40-45,  Deut  i.  41-44)  or  **  mountain  " 
of  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  or  Amorites, 
and  their  humiliating  defeat.  Here  then  the  penal 
portion  of  the  wanderings  commences,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  it,  comprising  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-eight 
years,  passes  over  between  this  defeat  in  Num.  xir., 
and  the  resumption  of  local  notices  in  Num.  xx., 
whrre  agnin  the  names  of  **Zin"  and  "Kadesh" 
are  tlie  fiiat  tliat  meet  us.     We  gather  from  Deut. 
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are  at  "  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  £rst 
the  **  people  abiding  in  Kadesh.**  By 
**  Miriam  died  (Aflne,  and 
more  predae  definition  of  locality 
tended :  which  is  farther  ooofinnod  br  the 
quent  message  from  the  same  place  to  the  king  • 
Kdom,  "  Bcjbold,  we  are  in  Kndesh.  m  dtf  m  tn 
uttermost  of  thy  border**  (t.  16  . 
must  be  sappoaed  to  OMncsde  with  the 
ment,  recorded  as  takiiw  place  **  in  the  viUena 
of  21in,  whjdi  is  Kadesh,  n^stered  in  the 
(xxziii.  36).  We  see  then  why,  in  thai  ne 
specific  camping-qwta,  there  was  no 
any  prerioos  mention  of  "  Kadeah  ;' 
earlier  notice  in  the  narratiTe,  where  that 
docurs,  introduces  it  not  as  an  indiridoal 
ment,  but  only  as  a  region,  within 
changes  of  encampment  went  on  for  the  grtalr 
part  of  thirty-eight  yeara.  We  also  aee  that  tbr 
came  twice  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  KaAoi 
lay  in  it,  and  once  to  Kadeah  the  city ;  bat  cao 
only  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  dty  lay  witbsa 
it.  We  are  not  told  how  the  Israelites  came  iaii 
pusseasion  of  the  dty  Kadesh,  nor  who  woe  it 
previotta  occupants.  The  itinerary  takes  hen  sn 
other  stride  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor.  h 
Deuteronomy  (x.  6, 7)  we  find  a  short  list  of  imh 
of  localities,  on  comparing  which  with  the  itiB«> 
ary,  we  get  some  due  to  the  line  of  maxdi  fisa 
the  region  Kadesh  to  Kzion-geber  aoathwards 
Their  order  is,  however,  slightly  changed,  ftndj^ 
in  the  two  passages  a5  follows : — 


CoNiKCTVRAL  SlTK, 

'Ain  ntub,  N.W.  in  the  'Arabah. 
Jiutkeibeh,  mouth  of  the  Wady  Abu, 

near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilor. 
*Am  Gharilndel. 
(3)    Wady  el-GMdhSgidh. 
\i)  Confluence  of  Wady  el-Adhbeh  with 
el^erafch. 


(«) 
(1) 

(2) 


Num.  xxxlU.  30-35. 

(a)  (Haf>hn)onah}. 

(1)  Moseroth. 

(2)  Bene-Jankan. 

(3)  Hor-hagfdgad. 

(4)  Jotbathah. 
(Ebronah). 
(Ezion-geber). 


DaxTT.  X.  C,  7. 

(1)  Beeroth  of  the 

Jaakan. 

(2)  Moeera. 
(8)  Gudgodah. 
(4)  Jotbath. 


Now  in  Num.  xx.  14,  16,  22-29,  the  narrative 
conducts  us  from  Kadesh  the  ciYy,  reached  in  or 
shoi  tly  befoie  **  the  fortieth  year,"  to  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died,  a  portion  of  which  route  is  ac- 
cordingly that  given  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7 ;  whereas  the 
{larnllel  column  from  Num.  xxxiii.  gives  substan- 
tially the  same  route  as  )>iirsued  in  the  early  pai-t 
of  the  penal  wandering,  when  fuIHlling  the  com- 
mand given  in  the  region  Kadesh,  **  turn  you,  get 
you  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  " 
(Num.  xiv.  25 ;  Deut.  i.  40),  which  command  we 
further  leani  from  Deut.  ii.  1  was  strictly  acted 
on,  ami  which  a  march  towards  Ezion-geber  would 
exactly  fulfil.  The  mountains  on  the  west  of  the 
'Arabah  mubt  have  Ix^eu  always  poor  in  water,  and 
form  a  dreary  contrast  to  the  rich  springs  of  the 
eastern  side  in  Mount  Seir.  From  the  cliff  front 
of  this  last,  Mount  Hor  stands  out  prominently. 
It  has  beon  suggested  [IIou  Hagidgad]  that  the 
name  Ha-gids,Tul,  or  Gudgodah,  niav  possibly  be 
i-etraced  in  Uje  Wady  cl-Ghudhcujhidh,  which  has 
a  conHueiice   with   the    Wadj  el-Jcrafch,      This 


latter  runs  into  the  *  Arabah  on  the  west  side.  Jci 
bath,  or  Jotbatha,  is  described  as  **  a  land  of  rirer 
of  waters  "  ( Deut.  x.  7)  ;  and  may  stand  for  SQ] 
confluence  of  wadys  in  sufficient  force  to  justif; 
that  character.  It  should  certainly  be  in  tli 
southern  portion  of  the  'Arabah,  or  a  little  to  tk 
west  of  the  same.  The  probabilities  of  the  who! 
march  from  Sinai,  then,  seem  to  stand  as  follows 
they  proceeded  towards  the  N.E.  to  the  ^Aim  c 
Huderdh  (Hazeroth),  and  thence  quitted  the  mar 
time  region,  striking  directly  northwiuxis  to  e^'Jti 
and  thence  by  a  route  wholly  unknown,  pei-haps 
little  to  the  E.  of  N.  across  the  lower  eastern  >|xi: 
of  the  el'TVi  range,  descending  the  upper  course  < 
the  Wady  el-Jerafeh,  until  the  south-«aafem  anf 
of  the  higher  plateau  confronted  them  at  the  Jc  i 
el'Mukhrah.  Ueuce,  ,afler  despatching  the  spif 
they  moved  perhaps  into  the  'Arabah,  or  aloc^  ii 
western  overhanging  hills,  to  meet  their  retun 
Then  followed  the  disahtrous  attempt  at  or  an 
es-Sa/a  (Zepbath ),  and  the  penal  waiMlerii^  ia  th 
wildciness  of  Kadesh,  with  a  track  wholly  andcte«ni 
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ined,  save  in  the  last  half-dozen  stations  to  Ezion- 
geber  inclusively,  as  shown  just  above.  They  then 
nuii-ched  on  Kadesh  the  city,  probably  up  the 
'Arc^h  by  these  same  stations,  took  it,  and  sent 
from  thei-e  the  mej^sage  to  Edoni.  The  lefusal  with 
which  it  was  met  forced  them  to  retrace  the  *Arabah 
once  more,  and  meanwhile  Aaron  died.  Thus  the 
same  stations  (Deut.  z.  6,  7)  were  passed  again, 
urith  the  slight  variation  just  noticed,  probably 
caused  by  the  command  to  resort  to  Mount  Hor 
which  that  death  occasioned.  Thence,  after  reaching 
'Akabahf  and  turning  north-eastward,  tliey  passed 
by  a  nearly  straight  line  towards  the  eastern  border 
of  Moab.  Of  the  stations  in  the  list  fi-om  Rithmah 
to  Mithcah,  both  inclusive,  nothing  is  known.  The 
latter,  with  the  few  preceding  it,  probably  belong 
to  the  wildeiiiess  of  Kadesh.  Thei-e  is  near  ElaUi 
m  promontory  known  as  the  Bds  Uin  Hayc,  •*  the 
mother  of  seipents,"  which  seem  to  abound  in  the 
region  adjacent;  and,  if  we  may  suppose  this 
the  scene  of  that  judgment,  the  event  would  be 
thus  connected  with  the  line  of  march,  i*ounding 
the  southern  border  of  Mount  Seir,  whence  *'  turn- 
ing northward,"  having  '*  compassed  that  mountiin 
(Mount  Seir)  long  enough,**  they  "  passed  by  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  Moab  *'  (v.  3,  8).  Some 
permanent  encampment,  perhaps  represented  by  Zal- 
monah  in  Num.  xxxiii.  41 ,  42,  seems  here  to  have 
taken  place,  to  judge  from  the  urgent  expression  of 
Moses  to  the  people  in  Deut.  ii.  13 :  "  Now  rise  up, 
said  I,  and  get  you  over  tlie  brook  Zered,"  which 
lay  further  N.  a  little  E.,  being  probably  the  Wady 
tl'Ahsy,  [Zered.]  The  delay  caused  by  the  plague 
of  serpents  may  be  the  protmble  account  of  this 
apparent  urgency,  which  would  on  this  view  have 
taken  place  at  Zeilmonah ;  and  as  we  have  connected 
the  scene  of  that  plague  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  Elath,  so,  if  we  sup()Ose  Zalmonah  to  have  lain 
in  the  Wady  Ithm,  which  has  its  junction  with  the 
'Arabah  close  to  *Akahah,  the  modern  site  of  Elath, 
this  will  harmonise  the  various  indications,  and 
form  a  suitable  point  of  depai-ture  for  the  last  stage 
of  the  wandering,  which  ends  at  ^e  brook  Zered 
(y.  14).  Three  stations,  Punon,  Oboth,  and  Ije- 
Abarim,  wei'e  passed  between  this  locality  and  the 
brook  or  valley  of  Zered  (Num.  xxi.  10-12,  comp. 
xxxiii.  43,  44) ;  but  the  inten'al  between  Ije- 
Abarim  and  Nebo,  which  last  coiTesponds  probably 
(see  Deut.  xxxiv^l)  with  the  Pisgah  of  xxi.  20,  is 
tilled  by  two  stations  meiely,  named  Dibon-gad  and 
Almon-diblathaim,  from  whence  we  may  infer  that 
in  these  two  only  were  peimanent  halts  made.  One 
passage  remains  in  which  several  names  of  places 
yet  occur  which  are  identical  with  some  herein  con- 
sidered. The  passage  in  question  is  Deut.  i.  1, 
where  Moses  is  said  to  have  spoken  *'  on  this  side 
Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  over  against 
the  Red  Sea,  between  Panm  and  Tophel,  and  Laban 
and  Hazeroth  and  Dizahab.*'  Paran  here  is  pei'haps 
the  £1  Paran  to  which  Chedorlaomer  came  in  Gen. 
xiv.  6,  and  probably  Tophel  is  the  well-known 
Tufileh  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Petra;  and  similarly  the 
Ked  Sea,  **  over  against  **  which  it  is  spoken  of  as 
lying,  is  defined  by  Dizahab  on  its  coast,  and  Haze- 
roth near  the  same.  The  introduction  of  **  Laban  *' 
is  less  clear. 

Willowi  (Heb.  'arahim)^  undoubtedly  the  coi-- 
lect  rendering  of  the  above  Hebrew  term,  as  is 
proved  by  the  old  versions  and  the  kindi-ed  Arabic 
gharab.  Willows  are  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  ; 
Job  xl.  22 ;  Is.  xliv.  4 ;  Ps.  cixxviL  2.  With  respect 
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to  the  tree  upon  which  the  captive  Isi'aelites  hung 
their  harps,  tliei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  weeping 
willow  (Salix  Babylonica)  is  intended.  This  tree 
grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
other  parts  of  At>ia  as  in  Palestine.  Sprengel  seems 
t«  restrict  the  drab  to  the  Salix  Babylonica ;  but 
theie  can  scai*cely  be  a  doubt  that  the  term  is 
generic,  and  includes  other  species  of  tlie  large  family 
of  Salices,  which  is  probably  well  represented  in 
Palestine  and  the  Bible  lands,  such  as  the  Salix^ 
alba,  S,  viminalis  (osier),  S.  Aegjiptiaca^  which 
latter  plant  Sprengel  identifies  with  tiie  safsdf, 
which  woixi  is  probably  the  same  as  the  T^aph' 
tsdphdh  of  Ezekiel  (xvii.  5),  a  name  in  Arabic  for 
"  a  willow.*' 

Willowi,  the  Brook  of  the.  A  wady  men- 
tioned by  Isaiali  (xv.  7)  in  his  dirge  over  Moab. 
His  language  implies  that  it  was  one  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  country — probably,  as  Gesenius  ob- 
serves, the  southern  one.  It  is  possibly  identical 
with  a  wady  mentioned  by  Amos  (vi.  14)  as  the 
then  recosniised  southern  limit  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  This  latter  appeara  in  the  A.  V.,  as  "  the 
river  of  the  wilderness.**  Widely  as  they  differ  in 
the  A.  v.,  the  names  are  all  but  identical  in  the 
original,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  plural 
in  Isaiah  and  singular  in  Amos.  In  the  latter  it  is 
ha'ArabaJi^  the  same  name  which  is  elsewhere  almost 
exclusively  used  for  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the 
GhCr  of  modern  Arabs.  If  the  two  are  regarded 
as  identical,  and  the  latter  as  the  accurate  form  of 
the  name,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  Wady  eUAhsy 
is  intended.  Should,  however,  the  Nacfial  ha- 
Arabim  be  rendeied  "  the  Willow-toiTent  *' — which 
has  the  support  of  Gesenius  and  Pusey,  then  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  name  Wady  Safsaff 
«  Willow  Wady,'*  is  still  attached  to  a  part  of  the 
main  branch  of  the  mvine  whicli  descends  from 
Kerak  to  the  north  end  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Dead 
Sen.  Either  of  these  positions  would  agree  with  the 
requirements  of  either  passage. 

IK^Ill.  [See  Heir.]  Under  a  system  'of  close 
inheritance  like  that  of  the  Jews,  the  scope  for 
bequest  in  respect  of  land  was  limited  by  the  right 
of  redemption  and  general  re-entry  in  the  Jubilee 
year.  But  the  law  does  not  forbid  bequests  by 
will  of  such  limited  inteiest  in  land  as  was  con- 
sistent with  those  rights.  The  case  of  houses  in 
walled  towns  was  different,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  must,  in  fact,  have  frequently  been 
bequeathed  by  will  (Lev.  xxv.  30).  Two  instances 
are  recorded  in  the  0.  T.  under  the  Law,  of  testa- 
mentary disposition,  (1)  effected  in  the  case  of 
Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23),  (2)  recommended  in 
the  case  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  1  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  1). 

IX^mple.  An  old  English  word  for  hood  or 
veil,  i-epiesenting  the  Hebrew  mitpachath  in  Is.  iii. 
22.  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  tianslated  "  veil " 
in  Ruth  iii.  15,  but  it  signifies  rather  a  kind  of  shawl 
or  mantle. 

Window.  The  window  of  an  Oriental  house 
consists  generally  of  an  aperture  closed  in  with 
lattice-work  (Eccl.  xii.  3,  A.  V.  "window;"  Hos. 
xiii.  3,  A,  V.  **  chimney  ;**  Cant.  ii.  9 ;  Jud<;.  v. 
28 ;  Prov.  vii.  6,  A.  V.  **  casement**).  Glass  has 
been  introduced  into  Egypt  in  modem  times  as  a 
protection  against  the  cold  of  winter,  but  lattice- 
work is  still  the  usual,  and  with  the  poor  the  only, 
contrivance  for  closing  the  window.  The  windows 
generally  look  into  the  inner  court  of  the  house, 
but  in  eveiT  house  one  or  more  look  into  the  sti-eet. 

3  T 


Windl.  Thnl  the  Hclirows  rctognispd  the  tx- 
istence  of  four  pi-nniling  winds  as  issuing,  lirondlj- 
speskinf,  Irom  the  four  rardinal  points,  noi-lh, 
wnith,  Wlit,  »Dd  west, 


•e  inferred  fiot 


equivnlpnt  to  the  "four  quarters"  of 
i^ere  (Kz.  xxiTii.  9 ;  Van.  viii.  8;  Zech.  ii.   6; 
>I«tt.  iiir.  31).    The  Koith  wind,  or,  m  it  wm 
iBunllj-  QiUed  "  the    north,"    was   unturally   th( 
coldest  of  Uie  four  (Ecclui.  iliii.  20).  and  its  pre- 
aence  is  hence  invoked  ni  fhrourable  to  vegitation 
in  Cult.  iv.  10.     It  i»  dcsciibed  In  ProT.  ixv.  23, 
SI  bringing  rain  ;  in  this  case  we  must  undeTitiinil 
the  noith-wett  wind.     The  north-wett  wind  pre- 
Taiii  from  the  autumnal  equinoi  la  the  begiuuing 
of  November,  and  the  north  wind  from  June  to  the 
equinoi.     The  East  wind  crossn  the  iandy  wnsics 
of  Arabia  Deserln  befoie  ii;a<:ii!ng  Hnlstine,  and  wa 
hence  termed  "  the  wind  of  the  vildemeu  "  ( Jol 
1.  19;  Jer.  niii.  24).     It  blows  with  riolenn,  nni 
ia  henee  lupposed  to  be  uwd  generally  for  any  rio 
lent  wind  (Jab  UTJi.  21.  xiiriii.  24 ;  Ps.  ilviii.  7 
la.  jQYii.  8 1  flz.  iinl.  .26).    It  is  probaUy  in  thi 
aenK  that   it  is   used  in  Ex.  liv.  21.     The  Gmk 
translatoiK  appear  lo  hate  felt  the  diificult;  of 
dering  kidUn  in  Gen.  xli.  6,  23,  27,  bocaose 
parehiag  eSecti  of  the  eaat  wind,  wiih  which 
inhabitants  of  Palestine   are  ^miliar,  are  not  ai 
bulnbie  to  that  wind  in  Ksypt.     In  Palestine  the 
•nst  wind  prevails  from   Februaiy  to  June.     The 
South  wind,  which  traTerses  the  Ambinn  peninsula 
before  reaching  Palestine,  must  necemirily  be  e<- 
tivntely  hot  (Job  ixxvii.  17;  Luke  lii.  55).    Id 
Egypt  the  »ulh  wind  (Uonuuwn)  preraila  in  tht 
spring,  u  portion  of  which  in  the  months  of  April 
and  Jlay  is  termed  el-hhamaseta  from  that  cii-cum. 
ftaiu.-e.   The  West  and  south-west  winds  reach  I'ales- 
tinc  loaded  with  moistui-e  gathered  from  the  fttedi 
lermiiean,  and  are  hence  ripressiTely  termed  by  the 
Ambs  "  the  fathers  of  the  rain."     Westerly  wi    ' 
previul  in  Fnlesline  liom  November  to  Febraary. 
addition  to  the  four  regular  winds,  we  have  no 
in  the  Bible  of  the  local  rqualli  (Mark  iv.  37  ;  J. 
Tiii.  2J),  to  which  the  ^a  of  Gennesai^th  ' 
linbte.    In  the  narmtive  of  St.  I^uKs  voyage 
meet  with  the  Greek  term  lipa  (Xl^)  to  drsci 
the  south-west  wind;  the  Latin  Cant  or  Ca« 
{X^pas),  the  north-west  wind  (Acts  iivii.  11 
and  cunjcli/don,  a  wind  of  a  very  violent  character 
coming  from  E.N.E.  (Acta  iivii.  14). 

Wuu).  1'he  manulhctui'e  of  wine  i>  con-ied  hacl: 
in  tlie  bible  to  the  age  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  20,  21), 
In  whom  the  discorery  of  (he  process  is  apparently, 
though  not  eiplicitiv,  attributed.  The  natural  his- 
tory and  cuhnie  oV  the  vine  is  described  under  a 
seiximte  head.     The  only  other  pLiiit  whose  fr 


g  bevn 
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in  baskets  (Jer. 


le  pomegraiiale  (Cant.  viii.  2).  In  Talfttline  the 
intnge  takes  place  in  September,  and  is  celebrated 
pjuiqings.  The  ripe  fruit  was  gathered 
,...  _.■  .M  as  i-ei>reseuted  in  Egyptian 
|Hi"iiiH[>,  iiuu  was  carried  to  the  wine-press,  it 
was  then  placed  iu  the  upper  one  of  the  two  vats 
or  receptacles  of  which  the  wine-press  was  Ibrmed, 
nnd  was  anbjecled  to  the  procesa  of  "  treading," 
wfcii'h  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Oriental  and 
N)uth-Enropenn  countries  (Keh.  liii,  15  ;  Job  Miv. 
11;  Is.  ivi.  10 ;  Jer.  iiv.  30,  ilviii.  33  ;  Am.  ii. 
13 ;  Kev.  xii.  15).    A  cettala  amount  of  juice  ei- 


WINE 
ided  from  the  ripe  fruit  from  it*  own  pceMsre 
•efore  the  treading  oommeoccd.  This  Mfifttn  to 
lave  been  kept  separate  fi-om  the  rest  of  the  jun. 
ind  lo  have  formed  the  gieako*  or  "  sweet  wim  " 
noticed  in  Acta  ii.  13.  The  "treading"  n 
'fleeted  by  one  or  more  men  acconting  to  the  >ite  tf 
""'  iri^ed  one  antibn-  by  ilmD 


s(Is. 


),  10; 


legs  and  garments  were  dyed  red  with  th; 
juice  (Gen.  ilii.  II  ;  Is.  Inli.  2,  3).  The «. 
piwsed  juice  escaped  by  an  apevture  into  the  towa 
vat,  or  was  at  once  collected  in.  vessels.  A  hu>3' 
press  was  occasionally  used  in  Egypt,  but  we  ban 
uo  notice  of  sitdi  an  insCrnment  in  the  Bible.  Ai 
to  the  subseciuent  Ireatment  of  th*  wine,  we  bm 
but  little  information.  Sometime*  it  was  presstel 
in  its  unfei-mcnled  state,  and  druuk  as  mnst,  bm 
more  genernlly  it  was  bottled  07  aAer  fermeatalia. 
and,  if  it  were  designed  to  be  kept  for  xime  tin, 
a  cei-tain  amonnt  of  lees  was  added  to  give  it  hedr 
(Is.  uv.  6).  The  wine  consequently  required  ta  t* 
"  relined  "  or  stioined  previously  to  being  lnoi^ 
lo  table  (Is.  uv.  6).  The  produce  of  Ihewiaf 
press  was  desaibed  in  the  Hebrew  language  bv  i 
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variety  of  terms,  indicriliie  eilher  of  thequahtror 
of  the  use  of  the  liquid.  The  most  grnenl  ton 
for  wine  is  y^irit  which  ia  undoubtedly  coanecUd 
with  the  Greek  Hun,  the  Lntin  rimun,  auJ  dot 
"  wine."  It  has  hitherto  been  the  cuivent  ppiuin 
that  the  Indo-Europenn  language*  borrowed  ilx 
term  from  the  llebiews.  The  i-ever».  howfic. 
appears  to  be  the  case:  tlie  word  beloop  la  tbi 
Indo-European  languages.  TuvsA  is  refemi  ti 
the  iixit  ijiiras/t,  "to  get  possessioo  of,"  but  it 
etymological  meaning  is  not  certaia.  '.^di  ;Cia: 
,iii.2;  Is.xlii.26i  J.>el  i.  5,  iii,  18  ;  Am.ii.l.i 
3  derived  from  a  word  signifying  "  to  tread,"  a» 

herefore  refers  to  the  method  hy  which  the  juic 
vas  eipre^ised  f^tim  the  fruit.  It  would  verv  pm 
lerly  refer  lo  wis  wine  as  being  recently  ti-oilirt 
ml.  but  not  necess-iiilyto  unfermeuteil  wiite.  ?■}'• 
%  derived  fnrni  a  root  signifying  to  "soak"  o 
'dlinktoeicess"(li-i-22;  Hoa.ir.18;  Nih.  i 

0).  C/.an»r  (Deut.  iiiii.  14),  in  the  CluU- 
/laaiar  (Eir.  vi.  9,  vii.  21)  and  cAioni-il  Tba.  ^ 
.  ff.),  conveys  the  notion  o(  foaming  or  tballili," 
and  may  equally  well  apply  to  tlie  pmceB  of  w 

■ion  or  lo  the  frothing  of  liquid  frobly  pjitm 

which  latter  <ase  it  might  be  used  <^  aa  so- 
■   liquU.     Mttec  (!•».   lur.  8),  ^rt. 
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(Cant.  vil.  2),  and  mimsdc  (Prov.  xxiii.  30 ;  Is.  Ixv. 
11),  imply  a  mixture  of  wine  with  some  other  sub- 
stance. We  may  further  notice  shecdr^  a  generic 
term  applied  to  all  fermented  liquors  except  wine ; 
chdmeU^  a  weak  sour  wine,  ordinarily  teimed  vine- 
gar ;  Hshish&hj  rendered  **  flagon  of  wine "  in  the 
A.  V.  (2  Sam.  xri.  1  ;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3  ;  Cnnt.  ii.  5 ; 
Hos.  iii.  1),  but  really  meanint^  a  cake  of  pressed 
raisins;  and  sJiimArim,  pro})er]y  meaning  the 
"lees'*  or  dregs  of  wine,  but  in  Is.  xxr.  6  trans- 
feiTed  to  wine  that  had  been  kept  on  the  lees  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  its  body.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  meet  with  the  following  teims :  oinos, 
answering  to  yaym  as  the  general  designation  of 
i^ine;  glevkos,  properly  sveet  wine  (Acts  ii.  13); 
sikera,  a  Grecised  fonn  of  the  Hebrew  shicar  •  and 
aro5,  vinegar.  From  the  terms  themselves  we  pass 
on  to  an  examinati(Hi  of  such  passages  as  seem  to 
elucidate  their  meaning.  Both  yayin  and  tirosli  are 
occasionally  connected  with  expressions  that  would 
apply  properly  to  a  fruit.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  passages  where 
these  and  similar  expressions  occur,  there  is  some- 
thing to  denote  that  the  fruit  is  r^ai'ded  not  simply 
as  fruit,  but  as  the  raw  material  out  of  which  wine 
is  manufactured.  The  question  whether  either  of 
the  above  teims  ordinarily  signified  a  solid  sub- 
stance, would  be  at  once  settled  by  a  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  wei-e  consumed.  With 
pegard  to  yayin  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single  passage 
which  couples  it  with  the  act  of  eating.  In  the 
only  passage  whei-e  the  act  of  consuming  tirosh  alone 
is  noticed  (Is.  Ixii.  8,  9),  the  verb  is  shdthahf  which 
constantly  indicates  the  act  of  drinking.  There 
'  are,  moreover,  passages  which  seem  to  imply  the 
actual  manufacture  of  tirdsh  by  the  same  process 
by  which  wine  was  oidinaiily  made  (Mic  vi.  15  ; 
Prov.  iii.  10 ;  Joel  ii.  24),  Lastly,  we  have  inti- 
mations of  the  etliect  produced  by  an  excessive  use 
of  yayin  and  tirdsh.  To  the  former  are  attributed 
the  **  darkly  flashing  eye"  (Gen.  xlix.  12;  A.  V. 
**  red  *'),  the  unbridled  tongue  (Prov.  xx.  1 ;  Is. 
xxviii.  7),  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov.  xxxi. 
6;  Is.  V.  11  ;  2^ech.  ix.  15,  x.  7),  the  enchained 
affections  of  its  votaries  (Hos.  iv.  11),  the  perverted 
judgment  (Prov.  xxxi.  5 ;  Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  indecent 
exposure  (Hab.  ii.  15,  16),  and  the  sidcness  result- 
ing from  the  heat  {chemdh,  A.  V.  "bottles")  of 
wine  (Hos.  vii.  5).  The  allusions  to  the  effects 
of  tirdsh  are  confined  to  a  single  passage,  but  this 
a  most  decisive  one,  vis.,  Hos.  iv.  11,  "  Whoredom 
and  wiue  {yayin)^  and  new  wine  {tirdsh)  take  away 
the  heart,"  where  tirdsh  appears  as  the  climax  of 
engrossing  influences,  in  immediate  connexion  with 
yayin.  The  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  a 
general  review  of  the  above  notices  is,  that  both 
yayin  and  tirdsh  in  their  ordinary  and  popular 
acceptation  ref(M*red  to  fermented,  intoxicating  wine. 
The  notices  of  fermentation  are  not  very  decisive. 
A  certain  amount  of  fermentation  is  implied  in  the 
distension  of  the  leather  bottles  when  new  wine  was 
placed  in  them,  and  which  was  liable  to  burst  old 
bottles.  It  is  very  likely  that  new  wine  was  pi^ 
served  in  the  state  of  must  by  placing  it  in  jars  or 
bottles,  and  then  burying  it  in  the  earth.  But  we 
should  be  inclined  to  understand  the  passages  above 
quoted  as  referring  to  wine  drawn  off  before  the 
fermentation  was  complete,  either  for  immediate 
use,  or  for  the  purpose  of  forming  it  into  sweet 
wine  after  the  manner  described  by  the  Geoponic 
writers.    The  remaining  terms  call  for  but  few  re- 
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marks.  Thero  can  be  no  question  that  asis  means 
wine,  and  in  this  case  it  is  obsei'vable  that  it  forms 
part  of  a  Divine  promise  (Joel  iii.  18 ;  Am.  ix.  13) 
vei-y  much  as  tirdsh  occurs  elsewheie,  though  other 
notices  imply  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  excess  (Is. 
xlix.  26  ;  Joel  i.  5).  W^e  think  the  passages  quoted 
favour  the  idea  of  strength  rather  than  sweetness 
being  the  characteristic  of  sdbe.  The  teim  occurs 
iu  Hos.  iv.  18,  in  the  sense  of  a  debauch.  The 
mingling  implied  in  the  term  mesek  may  have  been 
designed  either  to  increase,  or  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  wine  according  as  spices  or  water 
formed  the  ingredient  that  was  added.  The  notices 
chiefly  favour  the  former  view ;  for  mingled  liquor 
was  prepared  for  high  festivals  (Prov.  ix.  2,  5), 
and  oocasiions  o(  excess  (Prov.  xxiii.  30 ;  Is.  v.  22). 
At  the  same  time  strength  was  not  the  sole  object 
sought :  the  wine  "  mingled  with  myirh  '*  given  to 
Je»us,  was  designed  to  deaden  pain  (Mark  xv.  23), 
and  the  spiced  pomegranate  wine  pi^pai'eti  by  the 
bride  (Cant.  viii.  2)  may  well  have  been  of  a  mild 
character.  In  the  New  Testament  the  character  of 
the  "  sweet  wine,"  noticed  in  Acts  ii.  13,  calls  for 
some  little  romark.  It  could  not  be  new  wine  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  about 
eight  months  must  have  elapsed  between  the  vintage 
and  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  The  explanations  of 
the  ancient  lexicographers  rather  lead  us  to  infer 
that  its  luscious  qualities  were  due,  not  to  its  being 
recently  made,  but  to  its  being  produced  from  the 
very  purest  juice  of  the  grape.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  wines  of  Palestine  varied  in  quality, 
and  were  named  after  the  localities  in  which  they 
were  made.  The  only  wines  of  which  we  have 
special  notice,  belong«l  to  8yria:  these  were  the 
wine  of  Helbon  (Ez.  xxvii.  18),  and  the  wine  of 
Lebanon,  famed  for  its  aroma  (Hos.  xiv.  7).  With 
regard  to  the  uses  of  wine  in  private  life  there  is 
little  to  remark.  It  was  produced  on  occasions  of 
ordinary  hospitality  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  and  at  festivals, 
such  as  marriages  (John  ii.  3).  The  monuments 
of  ancient  Egypt  furnish  abundant  evidence  that 
the  people  of  that  country,  both  male  and  female, 
indulged  liberally  in  the  use  of  wine.  Under  the 
Mosaic  law  wine  foimed  the  usual  drink-offering 
that  accompanied  the  daily  Siicrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  40), 
the  presentation  of  the  fii-st^fruits  (Lev.  xxiii.  13), 
and  other  offerings  (Num.  xv.  5).  Tithe  was  to 
be  paid  of  wine  as  of  other  products.  The  priest 
was  also  to  receive  first-fruits  of  wine,  as  of  othei* 
articles  (Deut.  xviii.  4;  comp.  Ex.  xxii.  29).  The 
use  of  wine  at  the  paschal  feast  was  not  enjoined 
by  the  Law ;  but  had  become  an  established  custom, 
at  all  events  in  the  post-Babylonian  period.  The 
wine  was  mixed  with  warm  water  on  these  occa- 
sions, as  implied  in  the  notice  of  the  warming  kettle. 
Hence  in  the  early  Christian  Churoli  it  was  usual 
to  mix  the  sacramental  wine  with  water. 

Wine-pren.  From  the  scanty  notices  contained 
in  the  Bible  we  gather  that  the  wine- presses  of  the 
Jews  consisted  of  two  receptacles  or  vats  placed  at 
different  elevations,  in  the  upper  one  of  which  the 
grapes  were  titxiden,  while  the  lower  one  received 
the  expressed  juice.  The  two  vats  are  mentioned 
tosrether  only  in  Joel  iii.  13 :— *'  The  press  (gath)  is 
full:  the  faU  {yekdbim)  overflow" — the  upper  vat 
being  full  of  fruit,  the  lower  one  overflowing  with 
the  must.  Oath  is  also  strictly  applied  to  the 
upper  vat  in  Neh.  xiii.  15,  Lam.  i.  15,  and  Is.  Ixiii. 
2,  with  p&rdh  in  a  parallel  sense  in  the  following 
verse.    'Die  term  pitrdh,  as  used  in  Hagg.  iU  16, 
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probably  refers  to  the  contioits  of  a  wine-rat,  rather 
tlian  to  the  press  or  vat  itself.  The  two  rats  were 
usually  dug  or  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Is.  v.  2, 
raaigin ;  Matt.  xx\.  33).  Ancient  wine-presses,  so 
constructed,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Palestine. 

Winnowing.    [Aoricdltdre.] 

Wisdom  of  Jesus,  son  of  BiniiolL    [Ecclesi- 

ASriCL'8.] 

Wisdom,  the,  of  Solomon.  1.  Text. — The 
Book  of  Wiiidom  is  pi-eserveil  in  Greek  and  Latin 
texts,  and  in  subsiduiiy  tmnslations  into  Syiinc, 
Arabic,  and  Armenian.  Of  these  latter,  the  Ar- 
menian is  said  to  be  the  most  imiiortant.  The  Greek 
text,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  original,  offei-s  no 
remarkable  features.  The  chief  Greek  MSS.  in 
which  the  book  is  contained  are  the  Codex  Sinaitictis 
(K),  the  Cod.  Alexandrinus  (A),  the  Cod.  Vati- 
ean'ts  (B),  and  the  Cod.  Ephraemi  re$cr,  (0). 
The  entire  text  is  preserved  in  the  three  former ; 
in  the  latter,  only  considerable  fragments :  viii.  5- 
.xi.  10 ;  xiv.  19.xvii.  18;  xviii.  24-xix.  22.  Salwi- 
ticr  used  four  Latin  MSS.  of  the  higher  class  for 
his  edition.— 2.  Contents.— The  book  has  been 
variously  divided ;  but  it  seems  to  fall  most 
naturally  into  two  great  divisions:  (1)  i.-ix.  ;  (2) 
x.-x\x.  The  first  contains  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom 
in  its  moral  and  intellectual  aspects;  the  second, 
the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  as  shown  in  history.  Each 
«f  these  parts  is  again  capable  of  subdivision.  The 
whole  argument  may  be  presented  in  a  tabular 
form  in  the  following  shape: — I.  Ch.  i.-ix.  The 
doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  moral  aspects,  (a),  i.-v.  Wisdom  the  giver 
of  happiness  and  immortality:  The  conditions  of 
wisdom  (i.  Ml)--Uprightne8sof  thought  (1-5)— 
Uprightness  of  word  (6-11).— The  origin  of  death 
(i.  IJ-ii.  24):  Sin  (in  fact)  by  man's  free  will  (i. 
12-1(5) — The  reasoning  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1-20) 
— Sin  (in  source )  by  the  envy  of  the  devil  (21-24). 
— The  go<lly  and  wicked  in  I'ife  (as  mortal),  (iii.  1- 
iv.) :  In  chastisements  (iii.  1-10) — In  the  results  of 
life  (iii.  U-iv.  6)— In  length  of  life  (7-20).— The 
godly  and  wicked  after  death  (v.)  :  The  judgment  of 
conscience  (1-14)— The  judgment  of  God — On  the 
.iroiily  (15-16)— On  the  wicked  (17-23).— (jS).  vi.- 
ix.  Wisdom  the  guide  of  life : — Wisdom  the  guide 
ef  princes  (vi.  1-21) — The  responsibility  of  power 
(1-11)— Wisdom  soon  found  (12-16)— Wisdom  the 
source  of  true  sovereignty  (17-21). — The  character 
and  realm  of  wisdom :  Open  to  all  (vi.  22-vii.  7)— 
Pervading  all  creation  (vii.  8-viii.  1)— Swaying  all 
life  (viii.  2-17)— Wisdom  the  gift  of  God  (viii.  17- 
ix.) :  Prayer  for  wisdom  (ix.).— II.  Ch.  x.-xix. 
T/tc  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  historical  aspects : — 
(oV  Wisdom  a  power  to  save  and  chastise  :  Wisdom 
•ecu  in  the  guidance  of  God's  people  from  Adam  to 
31os«\s  (x.-xi.  4). — Wisdom  seen  in  the  punishment 
of  (;od'8  enemies  (xi.  5-xii.):  The  Egyptians  (xi.  5- 
xu.  1)— The  Canaanites  (xii.  2-18)-lThe  lesson  of 
merer  and  judgment  (19-27).— ()3).  The  growth 
»f  idolatry  the  opposite  to  wisdom :  The  worship  of 
nature  (xiii.  1-9  •— The  worship  of  images  (xiii.  10- 
xiv.  i:t)— The  woi-ship  of  deified  men  (xiv.  14-21) 
—The  moral  effects  of  idolatry  (xiv.  22-31).— (7). 
Tlie  contrast  between  true  worshippers  and  idolaters 
(xv.-xix.):  The  general  contrast  (xv.  1-17)— The 
|«I>ocml    contrast    at   the    Exodus;    The  action  of 
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working  to  save  and  dentror  (x\s.  1-21) — Cno- 
elusion  (xix.  21).— 3.  OhU*f  and  %Htegrit;i.—T)ie 
book  foi-ms  a  complete  and  harmonious  whole.  Bat 
the  distinct  treatment  of  the  subject,  theomically 
and  historically,  in  two  parts  has  given  occwioa 
from  time  to  time  for  maintaining  that  it  is  the 
work  of  two  or  more  authors.  C.  F.  Hoiib^t 
supposed  that  the  first  nine  chapters  were  the  woii 
of  Solomon,  and  that  the  translator  of  the  Hehrev 
original  (probably)  added  the  latter  chapters.  Eich- 
hoin  fixed  the  end  of  the  original  book  at  ch.  xi.  1. 
Nachtigal  imagined  that  he  could  trace  in  the  book 
the  records  of  (so  to  speak)  an  antiphonic  **  Pnute 
of  Wisdom,"  delivered  in  three  sittings  of  the  aofi 
schools  by  two  companies  of  doctors.  Bretachneider 
following  out  the  simpler  hypothesis,  found  three 
different  writings  in  the  book,  of  which  be  sttii- 
buted  the  first  part  (i.  1-vi.  8)  to  a  Palestioiaa 
Jew  of  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  the  ceoood 
(vi.  9-x.)  to  a  philofiophic  Alexandrine  Jew  of  tk 
time  of  our  Lord,  and  the  third  (xii.-xix.)  to  a 
contemporary,  but  uneducated  Jew,  who  vroCi 
under  the  influence  of  the  rudest  nataooal  prej-jdicM, 
The  eleventh  chapter  was,  as  he  supposed,  added  by 
the  compiler  who  brought  the  three  chief  psrti 
together.  Bertholdt  fell  back  upon  a  modificalkii 
of  the  earliest  division.  He  induded  chap,  i.-xii 
in  the  original  book,  which  he  regarded  as  esseotisIlT 
philosophical,  while  the  later  addition  (xiii.-xix.)  is, 
in  his  judgment,  pi^ominantly  theological.  Some, 
however,  admitting  the  unity  of  the  book,  hire 
questioned  its  integrity.  Eichhom  iooj^ined  tiat 
it  was  left  impeifect  by  its  author;  Gn>tios» 
apparently,  that  it  was  mutilated  by  some  srod- 
ent  of  time ;  and  others  have  been  found,  in  later 
times,  to  support  each  opinion.  The  idea  that  the 
book  has  b^  interpolated  by  a  Chiistian  hand  it 
as  little  worthy  of  consideration  as  the  idea  thtt  it 
is  incomplete.— 4.  Style  and  Langitage. — The  liter- 
aiy  character  of  the  book  is  most  remaricable  and 
interesting.  In  the  richness  and  freedom  of  its  t<^ 
cabulary  it  most  closely  resembles  the  fourth  Book 
of  Maccabees,  but  it  is  superior  to  that  fine  declam- 
ation, both  in  power  and  variety  of  diction.  Xo 
existing  work  represents  perhaps  more  completely 
the  style  of  composition  which  would  be  prcluced 
by  the  sophistic  schools  of  rhetoiic.  It  follows  v 
a  necessary  consequence  that  the  effect  of  diBereot 
parts  of  the  book  is  veiy  unequal.  The  tlnnd 
redundancy  and  restless  straining  after  effect,  wkkb 
may  be  not  unsuited  to  livid  intellectual  picturei. 
is  wholly  alien  from  the  philosophic  contemplatioa 
of  history.  The  magnificent  description  of  Wi>>lam 
(vii.  22-viii.  1)  must  rank  among  tlie  noblest 
passages  of  human  eloquence,  and  it  would  be 
perhaps  impossible  to  point  out  any  piece  of  fqcal 
length  in  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity  moit 
pregnant  with  noble  thought,  or  more  rich  in 
expressive  phraseology.  The  language  of  the  Oli 
Latin  tmnslation  is  also  itself  full  of  iuterest.  It 
|)resents,  in  great  profusion,  the  characteristic  pn- 
vincialisms  which  elsewhere  mark  the  eai  11*51 
African  version  of  the  Scriptures.— 5.  On;r«a 
Language. — The  characteristics  of  the  lanp:u^ 
which  have  been  just  noticed,  are  so  marked  that  m 
doubt  could  ever  have  been  raised  as  to  the  ojip- 
nality  of  the  Greek  text,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the 
book  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Solomoe. 
Yet  as  it  must  be  obvious,  even  on  a  auperficisl  ex- 
amination, that  the  style  and  language  of  the  b» 4 
show  conclusively  that  it  could  not  have  been  tbe 
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work  of  Solomon,  so  it  appears  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  the  fi-eedom  of  the  Greek  diction  was 
checked  by  no  Aiamaic  text.  But  while  the  original 
language  of  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  certainly 
determined  by  internal  evidence,  great  doubt  hangs 
over  the  date  and  place  of  its  composition.-*6. 
Doctrinal  character. — The  theologicul  teaching  of 
the  book  offers,  in  many  respects,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  language  and  doctrines  of  Greek 
philosophy  which  is  found  in  any  Jewish  writing 
up  to  the  time  of  Philo.  Tliere  is  much  in  the 
views  which  it  gives  of  the  world,  of  man,  and 
of  the  Divine  Mature,  which  springs  rather  from 
the  combination  or  conflict  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
thought  than  from  the  independent  development  of 
Hebrew  thous:ht  alone.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  the  writer  describes  Him 
as  *'  having  created  the  universe  out  of  matter  with- 
out form,"  adopting  the  very  phrase  of  the  Platon- 
ists,  which  is  tbund  also  in  Philo.  Scarcely  less 
distinctly  heathen  is  the  conception  which  is  pre- 
sented of  the  body  as  a  mei-e  weight  and  clog  to  the 
soul  (ix.  15;  contrast  2  Cor.  v.  1-4).  It  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  0.  T.  that 
the  writer  represents  the  Spirit  of  God  as  filling 
(i.  7)  and  inspiring  all  things  (xii.  1),  but  even 
here  the  idea  of  **  a  soul  of  the  world "  seems  to 
influence  his  thoughts.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  trace  of  the  characteristic  Christian  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  identification  of 
the  tempter  (Gen.  iii.),  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  devil,  as  the  bringer  **  of  death  into  the  world  ** 
(ii.  23,  24),  is  the  most  remarkable  development  of 
Biblical  doctiine  which  the  book  contains.  It  is  in 
this  point  that  the  Pseudo-Solomon  diffei-s  most 
widely  from  Philo,  who  recognises  no  such  evil 
power  in  the  world.  Generally,  too,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  as  in  the  cognate  books.  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes,  there  are  few  traces  of  the  recognition 
of  the  sinfulness  even  of  the  wise  man  in  his 
wisdom,  which  forms,  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Pi-o- 
phets,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  (yet  comp.  xv.  2).  With  regai'd  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
tliat  a  typical  significance  is  assumed  to  underlie 
the  historic  details  (xvi.  1,  xviii.  4,  5,  &c.).  In 
connexion  with  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  r^arded  as  carrying  on  one  step 
fmlher  the  great  problem  of  life  contained  in  Ecclesi- 
astes and  Job.-*7.  The  doctrine  of  Wisdom. — It 
would  be  impossible  to  trace  here  in  detail  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  as 
a  Divine  Power  standing  in  some  sense  between  the 
Creator  and  creation,  yet  without  some  idea  of  this 
history  no  correct  opinicm  can  be  foimed  on  the 
position  which  the  Book  of  the  Pseudo-Solomon 
occupies  in  Jewish  liteiature.  The  foundation  of 
the  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
where  (viii.)  Wisdom  is  represented  as  present  with 
God  before  (viii.  22;  and  duiing  the  creation  of  the 
world.  So  far  it  appears  only  as  a  principle  regul- 
ating the  action  of  the  Creator.  By  the  personiric- 
ation  of  Wisdom,  and  the  relation  of  Wisdom  to 
men  (viii.  31),  a  preparation  is  made  for  the 
extension  of  the  doctrine.  This  appeal's,  afler  a 
long  inter%'al,  in  Kcclesiasticus.  In  the  great 
description  of  Wisdom  given  in  that  book  (xxiv.), 
Wisdom  is  represented  as  a  creation  of  God  (xxiv. 
9),  penetrating  the  whole  universe  (4-6,,  and  taking 
up  her  special  alxKle  with  the  chosen  people  (8-12). 
Her  personal  existence  and  providential  function  are 


thus  distinctly  brought  out.  In  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  tlie  conception  gains  yet  further  complete- 
ness. In  this,  Wisilom  is  identified  with  the  Spirit 
ofGod(ix.  17).  By  her,  in  especial,  men  have 
fellowship  with  God  (xii.  1).  So  ai:»o  her  working, 
in  the  providential  history  of  God's  people,  is  tiaoeil 
at  length  (x.) ;  and  her  power  is  declared  to  reach 
beyond  the  world  of  man  into  that  of  spirits  Tvii. 
23).  The  conception  of  Wisdom,  however  boldly 
pei-sonified,  yet  leaves  a  wide  chasm  between  the 
world  and  the  Creator.  Wisdom  answers  to  the 
id^  of  a  spirit  vivifying  and  uniting  all  things  in 
all  time,  as  distinguish^  from  any  special  outward 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Person.  Thus  at  the  same 
time  that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  was  gradually 
constructed,  the  coirelative  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Word  was  also  reduced  to  a  definite  shape.  The 
Word  {Memra\  the  Divine  expretsion,  as  it  was 
understood  in  Palestme,  furnished  the  exact  comple- 
ment to  Wisdom,  the  Divine  thought.  Broadly,  ii 
may  be  said  that  the  TVbrd  properly  repi'esented 
the  mediative  elonent  in  the  action  of  God,  W%»- 
dom  ihe  mediative  element  of  His  onrnipivsenoe. 
The  Book  of  the  Pseudo*Solomon,  which  gives  the 
most  complete  view  of  Divine  wisdom,  contains 
only  two  passages  in  which  tlie  Word  is  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  pei'sonul  action  (xvi.  12, 
xviii.  15;  ix.  1  is  of  different  character).  These 
however,  are  sufHdent  to  indicate  that  the  two 
powers  were  distinguished  by  the  writer ;  and  it 
has  been  commonly  argued  that  the  superior  promin- 
ence given  in  the  book  to  the  conception  of  Wisdom 
is  an  indication  of  a  date  anterior  to  Philo.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  wisdom  passes  by  a  trans- 
ition, often  imperceptible,  to  that  of  human 
wisdom,  which  is  deiived  from  it.  This  embraces 
not  only  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  spiritual 
virtues,  but  also  the  vaiious  branches  of  physical 
knowledge.  In  this  aspect  the  enumeration  of  the 
great  forms  of  natural  science  in  vii.  17-20  (viii.  8), 
offers  a  most  instructive  subject  of  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  passages  in  1  K.  iv.  32-34.-* 
8.  Ftace  and  date  of  writing. — Without  claiming 
for  the  internal  indications  of  the  origin  of  the  book 
a  decisive  force,  it  seems  most  remarkable  to  believe 
on  these  grounds  that  it  was  composed  at  Alexandria 
some  time  before  the  time  of  Philo  (cir.  120-80 
O.C.).  Alexandria  was  the  only  place  where  Judap 
ism  and  philosophv,  both  of  the  east  and  west,  came 
into  natural  and  dose  connexion.  It  appears  further 
that  the  mode  in  which  Egyptian  idolatry  is  spoken 
of,  must  be  due  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  ot 
present  and  living  antagonism,  and  not  to  the  con- 
templation of  past  histoiy.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said 
justly,  that  the  local  colouring  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  book  is  conclusive  as  to  the  place  of  its  compos- 
ition. But  all  the  guesses  which  have  been  inada 
as  to  its  authorship  ai-e  absolutely  valueless.  The 
earliest  was  that  mentioned  by  Jerome,  which 
assigned  it  to  Philo.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  later  and  fiimous  Philo  was  intended  by  this 
designation.  Others  have  imagined  that  the  elder 
Philo  was  intended.  Lutterbeck  suggested  Aiis- 
tobulus.  Eichhoi-n,  Zeller,  Jost,  and  several  others 
supposed  that  the  author  was  one  of  the  Thera- 
peutae.  The  opinion  of  some  later  critics  that  the 
book  is  of  Christian  origin,  or  even  definitely  the 
work  of  A  polios,  is  still  more  perverse.— 9.  History. 
The  history  of  the  book  is  extremdy  obscure.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  it  before  the  Chiistian  eia« 
It  is  perhaps  more  surprising  that  Philo  does  not 
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WEIQHTS  AND  MXASURES 


passage  in  Ezekiel  seems  to  speak  of  a  maneh  of  50 
or  60  shekels  (xlv.  12).    7.  Josephus  makes  the  gold 
shekel  a  iMric  (Ant,  iii.  8,  §  10).    From  these  data 
it  may  be  i-easonablj  inferred,  (1.)  that  the  Hebrew 
gold  talent  contaiunl  100  manehs,  each  of  which 
again  contained   100  shekels  of  gold,  and,  basing 
the  calculation  on  the  stated  %*alue  of  the  maneh, 
weighed  about  1,262,500  grs.  or,  basin^^  the  cuIcuU 
ation  on  the  correspondence  of  the  gold  shekel  to 
the  Daiic,  weighed  about  1,290,000  grs.  (129    X 
100  X    100),  the  latter  being  pi-obably  nearer  the 
true  value,  and  (2.)  that  the  silver  talent  contained 
3000  shekels,  and  is  probably  tlie  talent  spoken  of 
by  Epiphaiiius  as  equal  to  125  Boman  pounds,  or 
6:51,250  grs.  which  would  give  a  shekel  of  210*4 
p-s.     Let  us  now  examine  the  Jewish  coins.     1. 
The  shekels  ami  hiilf-shekels  of  silver,  if  we  take  an 
average  of  the  heavier  specimens  of  the  Maccubaean 
iNSUe>  give  the  weight  of  the  former  as  about  220 
grs.     A  talent  of  3()00  such  shekels  would  wei^h 
about  660,000  gi«.    This  result  agiees  very  nearly 
with  the  weight  of  the  tjilent  given  by  Kpiphaniui*. 
2.  The  copper  coins  are  genei-aliy  without  any  in* 
dications  of  value.    The  two  heaviest  denominations 
of  the  Maccabaean  issue,  however,  bear  the  names 
••half"  and  "quarter."     In  the  following  scheme 
they  aie  compared  with  the  silver  coin«. 

Copper  Coins.  Silver  Coins. 

▲verago     Supposed  Aversge       Supposed 

weight.       weight  weight.         weight. 

Half   .  235-4      250       Shekel.   .  220      Id. 

Quarter  132*0      125       Half  shekel  110      Id. 

(Sixth).   81-8        83-3  [Third]    .     73-3 

Our  theory  of  tlie  Hebrew  coinage  would  be  as 
follows:— 4GloId  .  .  .  Shekel  or  Daric  (foreign)  129 
grs.  Silver..Shekel220,  Half.shekel  110.  Cop. 
per  .  Half  (shekel)  264,  Quarter  (-shekel)  132, 
^^ixth-shekel)  88.  We  can  now  consider  the 
weights.  The  gold  talent  contained  100  manehs, 
and  10,000  shdcels.  The  silver  talent  contained 
SOOO  shekels,  6000  bekas,  and  60,000  eerahs. 
The  copper  talent  probably  contained  1500  shekels. 
The  '•  holy  shekel,"  or  •*  shekel  of  the  sanctuary," 
is  upoken  of  both  of  the  gold  (Ex.  zzrviii.  24)  and 
silver  (25)  talents  of  the  time  of  the  Kxodus.  We 
also  read  of ''the  king's  weight"  (2  Sam.xir.  26). 
hut  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  different 
systems  to  be  meant.  The  signitications  of  the 
names  of  the  Hebrew  weights  must  be  here  stated. 
The  talent  cioodr  means  *♦  a  diicle,"  or  ♦•  globe," 
probably  ••  an  aggregate  sum."  The  shekel  signi6es 
simply  •*  a  weight.**  The  beka  or  half-shekel,  signi- 
fies ••  a  division,"  or  •*  half."  The  •*  quarter  shekel " 
is  once  mentioned  (1  Sam.  ix.  8)#  The  gerah  sig- 
uiHes  '•a  gmin,"  or  **  bean."— IV.  Tht  hittory  and 
relations  of  the  principal  ancient  talents, — The 
inquiry  must  be  prefaced  by  a  list  of  the  talents:— 

A.  Eastern  Talents. 

Hebrew  gold   .  1,320,000      Hebrew  silver  ..  660,000 
Babylonian  i^U  j  ^^^^^      ^^^^  ^'^  }  i79.620 

KgypUan  .'.'.'.  840,000 

Bmiangold  .  .  .  399,600 
Hebrew  copper  ?  .792,000? 

B.  Grbsk  Talents. 

Aet^inetan 660,000 

Attic  Oommerdal 698,800 

Attic  Gommerdal,  lowered    .....  668,900 

Attic  Sulonlan.  double 860,520 

Attic  Solonian,  ordinary  ......  430,260 

Attic  Soluoian,  lowered 406.000 

^•obolc 387,000+ 


We  take  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  oldest  sj^ein  of 
weight.  Apart  from  the  evidence  tnnn  its  r«Uli(Kj 
to  the  other  systems,  this  may  be  alnoost  (Rored  ht 
our  finding  it  to  obtain  in  Greece,  in  Phuoiicia,  a&i 
in  Judaea,  as  the  oldest  Gre%k  and  PluMJctsa 
system,  and  as  the  Jewish  system.  The  Hebrw 
system  had  two  talents  for  the  pre<^ous  metals  i« 
the  relation  of  2  :  1.  The  gold  tal^nit,  appannt'Jr 
not  used  elsewhere,  contain^  100  mauelis,  each  a' 
which  contained  again  100  shekels,  there  ha; 
thus  10,000  of  these  units,  weighiug  about  1  ••.' 
giv.  each,  in  the  talent.  The  bilver  talent,  al» 
known  as  the  Aeginetan,  contained  30uO  sbkik 
weighing  about  220  grs.  each.  One  gold  tdU: 
appeai-a  to  have  been  equal  to  24  of  the&e.  Ti^ 
reason  for  making  the  talent  of  g«>ld  twice  that  'if 
silver  wns  probably  meiely  for  the  sake  of  dL^in^ 
tion.  The  Babylonian  talent,  like  the  HebrMr, 
consisted  of  two  systems,  in  the  relation  of  2  to  1, 
upon  one  standard.  It  appears  to  have  bea 
tbniied  from  the  Hebrew  bv  reducing  the  number 
of  units  from  10,000  to  7200.  The  sj-stem  w^ 
aitei-ed  by  the  maneh  being  raised  so  as  to  obtuii 
120  instead  of  100  units,  and  the  talent  lowerei  *^ 
as  to  contain  60  instead  of  100  manehs.  It  i 
possible  that  this  talci^t  was  originally  of  silrer. 
The  derivation,  from  the  lighter  Babylc«dan  takt% 
of  the  Euboic  talent,  is  easily  ascertained.  Their 
reUtion  is  that  of  6:5.  The  Egyptian  tikst 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  other.  I  he  Hebrew 
copper  talent  is  equally  ol^ure.  Perhaps  it  is  tM 
double  of  the  Persian  gold  talent.  The  A^giseca 
talent  was  the  same  as  the  lesser  or  silver  Urbinr 
talent.  Its  introduction  into  Greece  was  doubtlef 
due  to  the  Phoenicians.  The  Attic  CummerciiJ 
.  was  a  degradation  of  this  talent,  and  wss  itkJf 
further  degraded  to  form  the  Attic  Solooian. 

II.  MEASURES.— The  most  important  topk  te 

'  be  discussed  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  tbe 

'  Hebrew  measmes  is  their  relative  and  absolute  t^q^ 

.  Another  topic,  of  secondary   importance  per^)^ 

,  but  possessing  an  independent  interest  of  il^  owa, 

deni;mds  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  viz.,  the  vnp 

of  these  measures,  and  their   relation  to  thoar  J 

!  surrounding    ct)untrie8.      We    divide   the  HefaR« 

'  measures  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  nier 

to  length  or  capacity,  and  subdivide  eadi  of  t£M 

classes  into  two,  the  former  into  measure  of  ks|:t& 

'  and  distance,  the  latter  into  liquid  and  dry  taesi- 

I  sures.     1.  Measures  of  length.      (I.)  The  dmsi' 

nations  referring  to  length    were  derived  for  tit 

most  part  from  the  arm   and    hand.      We  luj 

notice   the  following  four    aa  derived  fit»  tLt 

source : — (a)  The  Etaba^  or  finger's  breadth,  oxs* 

tioned  only  in  Jer.  Iii.  21.      (6)    The  Uj/kicK^ 

hand  breadth  (Ex.  xxv.  25 ;   1  K.  rii.  26 ;  3  Ckr. 

iv.  5\  applied  metaphoricidly  to  a  short  periiid  </ 

time  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5.     (c)  The  acrvM,  or  »pifi.  ik 

distance  between  the  extremities  of  the  thionbiBl 

the  little  finger  m  the  extended  hand  (Ex.  xzri. 

16  ;  1  Sam.  xviU  4 ;  £z.  xliit.  13),  applied  gtas- 

ally  to  describe  any  small  meaaon  iu  is.  xL  li 

(J)   The  ammdh,  or  cubit,  Uie  distaaot  fien  tbi 

elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.   lb 

occurs  very  fiequently  in  the  BiMe  in  rdatiiB  t> 

building!,     jn   addition   to    tha   above  vt  ■>; 

notice:— («)   The  gdmed^   lit.  a  wod^  ■PP^  * 

Eglon's  dirk  (Judg.  iii.  16).     Its  Ivigth  Hoaai^ 

tain,  but  it  probablj  fell   below  the  cohit,  *i& 

which  it  is  identiBed  in  the  A.  V,    (/)  TW  Aa*^, 

or  reed,  for  measuring  boildian  on  m  \uft  adt 
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fjez,  imply  the  net  of  shenring,  the  dustinction  be- 
tween them  being  that  the  latter  refers  to  the 
•*  fleece  "  (Deut.  xviii.  4 ;  Job  xxxi.  20).  The  im- 
poiiance  of  wool  is  incidentally  shown  by  the  notice 
that  Mesha*s  tribute  was  paid  in  a  ceilain  number 
of  rams  **  with  the  wool  "  (2  K.  iii.  4).  The  wool 
of  Damascus  was  liighly  prized  in  the  mart  of  Tyi-e 
(Ez.  xxvii,  18). 

WooUm,  (linen,  and).  Among  the  laws 
against  unnatural  mixtui-es  is  found  one  to  this 
effect:  **A  gaitnent  of  mixtures  [shaatnez']  shall 
not  come  upon  thee  "  (Lev.  xix.  19) ;  or,  as  ir  is 
expressed  in  Deut.  xxii.  11,  '*  thou  slialt  not  wear 
^futatnSz,  wool  and  flax  together."  Our  version, 
by  the  help  of  the  latter  passage,  has  rendered  the 
strange  word  shaatnez  in  the  former,  "  of  linen  and 
woollen  ;**  while  in  Deut.  it  is  translated  "  a  gai'- 
ment  of  divers  sorts."  Two  things  only  appear 
to  be  ceitain  about  shaatnSz — that  it  is  a  foi-eign 
word,  and  that  its  origin  lias  not  at  present  been 
traced.  Its  signification  is  sufficiently  defined  in 
Deut,  xxii.  11.  Jablonski  favours  the  suggestion 
•of  Foi-ster,  that  a  garment  of  linen  and  woollen  was 
•called  by  the  Egyptians  shontneSf  and  that  this 
word  was  borrowed  by  ^e  Hebrews,  and  written 
by  them  in  the  form  shaatnez.  The  reason  given 
'by  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §11)  for  the  law  which 
prohibited  the  wearing  a  garment  woven  of  linen 
and  woollen  is,  that  such  were  worn  by  the  priests 
alone.  Spencer  conjectured  that  the  use  of  woollen 
4ind  linen  inwoven  in  the  same  garment  prevailed 
-amongst  the  ancient  Zabii. 

Wonn.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Sds,  Bimmdh,  and  Tule^dh,  T6ld\ 
■or  Tolaath,  occurs  in  numerous  passages  in  the 
Bible.  The  first-named  tei-m,  Sasy  occui*s  only  in 
Isa.  li.  8.  The  word  probably  denotes  some  poiti- 
cular  species  of  moth,  whose  larva  is  injurious  to 
-wool.  2.  litmmdh  (Ex.  xvi.  20).  The  Hebrew 
word  points  evidently  to  various  kinds  of  maggots, 
and  the  larvae  of  insects  which  feed  on  putrefying 
animal  matter,  rather  than  to  earthworms;  the 
words  rimmah  and  toledh  in  the  original  are  clearly 
used  indiscriminately  to  denote  either  true  annelida, 
or  the  larval  condition  of  various  insects.  Job  uses 
both  Rimmah  and  ToledJi  in  ch.  xxv.  6,  where  he 
-compares  the  estate  of  man  to  a  rimm&h^  and  the 
son  of  man  to  a  toledh.  This  latter  word,  in  one 
or  other  of  its  forms,  is  applied  in  Deut.  xxviii.  39 
to  some  kinds  of  larvae  destructive  to  the  vines. 
Yarious  kinds  of  insects  attack  the  vine,  amongst 
which  one  of  the  most  destructive  is  the  Tortrix 
vitisana,  the  little  caterpillar  of  which  eats  off  the 
inner  poi-ts  of  the  blossoms,  the  cluster  of  which  it 
binds  together  by  spinning  a  web  ai*ound  them. 
The  death  of  Herod  Agnppa  I.  was  caused  by 
worms  (Acts  xii.  23)  ;  according  to  Josephus 
{Ant,  xix.  8j,  his  death  took  place  five  days  atler 
his  departure  from  the  theatre.  Whether  the 
-worms  were  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease 
is  an  immaterial  question. 

Wonnwood  (Heb.  laSndft),  The  correct  trans- 
lation of  the  Heb.  word  occura  frequently  in  the 
Bible,  and  generally  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
Kitto  {Phys.  Hist,  of  Palestine^  p.  215),  enum- 
erates four  kinds  of  wormwood  as  found  in  Pales- 
tine — Artemisia  nilotica^  A.  Judaica^  A,fruticosa, 
and  A.  cinerea.  The  Hebrew  La&nah  is  doubtless 
generic,  and  denotes  several  species  of  Artemisia. 

Worihipper.  A  translation  of  the  Greek  word 
y€(cK6po5y  used  once  only.  Acts  xix.  35;   in  the 
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margin  **  Temple-keeper."  The  ncocoros  was  orig- 
inally an  attendant  in  a  temple,  probably  intinisted 
with  its  chaige.  The  divine  honours  paid  in  later 
Gi"eek  times  to  eminent  persons  even  in  their  life- 
time, wei-e  imitated  and  exaggerated  by  the  Romans 
under  the  empire,  especially  in  Asia.  The  term 
ncocoros  became  thus  applied  to  cities  or  com- 
munities which  undertook  the  worship  of  particular 
emjwrors  even  during  their  lives.  The  first  occur- 
rence of  the  term,  in  connexion  with  Ephesus  is  on 
coins  of  the  age  of  Nero  (a.d.  54-68). 

Wrestling.    [Games.] 

Writing.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although^ 
with  resi)ect  to  other  aits,  as  for  instance  those  of 
music  and  metal  working,  the  Hebrews  have  as- 
signetl  the  honour  of  their  discovery  to  the  heroes  of 
a  remote  antiquity,  there  is  no  trace  or  tradition 
whatever  of  the  origin  of  lettei^s,  a  discovery  many 
times  more  remarkable  and  important  than  either  of 
these.  Throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is 
not  a  single  allusion,  dii-ect  or  indirect,  either  to  the 
practice  or  to  the  existence  of  writing.  That  the 
Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Joseph  were  acquainted 
with  writing  of  a  certain  kind  there  is  other  evid- 
ence to  prove,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  up 
to  this  period  the  knowledge  extended  to  the  Hebrew 
family.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  evidence 
against  it.  Writing  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in 
Ex.  xvii.  14,  and  the  connexion  clearly  implies  that 
it  was  not  then  employed  for  the  fii-st  time,  but  was 
so  familiar  as  to  be  used  for  historic  records.  Moses 
is  commanded  to  preserve  the  memory  of  Amalek's 
onslaught  in  the  desert  by  committing  it  to  writing. 
The  tables  of  the  testimony  are  said  to  be  **  written 
by  the  finger  of  God"  (Ex.  xxxi.  18)  on  both  sides, 
and  **  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven 
upon  the  tables"  (Ex.  xxxii.  15).  The  engraving  of 
the  gems  of  the  high-priest*s  breastplate  with  the 
nnmes  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and 
the  inscription  upon  the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxix.  30)  have 
to  do  more  with  the  art  of  the  engi'aver  than  of  the 
wnter,  but  both  imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic 
characters.  The  cui-ses  against  the  adulteress  were 
written  by  the  priest  **  in  the  book ;"  and  blotted 
out  with  water  (Num.  v.  23).  This  pitxx^eding, 
though  principally  distinguished  by  its  symbolical 
character,  involves  the  use  of  some  kind  of  ink,  and 
of  a  mateiial  on  which  the  cui-ses  were  written 
which  would  not  be  destroyed  by  water.  Hitherto, 
however,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  application  ot 
writing  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  or  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  among  the  common  people. 
Up  to  this  point  such  knowledge  is  only  attiibuted 
to  Moses  and  the  priests.  From  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  extended  to 
others.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  art  of  wiiting  was  an  accomplishment 
possessed  by  every  Hebrew  citizen,  though  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  third  {mrty ;  and  it  is  more  than 
{>robabIe  that  these  "  bills  of  divorcement,"  though 
apparently  so  informal,  were  the  work  of  pro- 
fessional sciibes.  It  was  enjoined  as  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  king  (Deut.  xvii.  18),  that  he  should 
transcribe  the  book  of  the  law  for  his  own  private 
study.  If  we  examine  the  instances  in  which  writing 
is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  individuals,  we  shall 
find  that  in  all  cases  the  writers  were  men  of  super- 
ior position.  In  Is.  xxix.  11,  12,  there  is  dearly 
a  distinction  drawn  between  the  man  who  was  able 
to  read,  and  the  man  who  was  not,  and  it  seems  a 
natural  inference  that  the  accomnlishments  of  read- 
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(2  Sam.  VI.  13),  answering  generally  to  our  yard, 
(ft)  The  Cibrath  hddretSf  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  a 
little  way  "or  "a  little  piece  of  ground  **  (Gen. 
XXXV.  16,  xlviii.  7  ;  2  K.  v.  19).  The  expression 
appears  to  indicate  some  definite  distance,  but  we 
ai*e  unable  to  state  with  precision  what  that 
distance  was.  The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Bible  is  that  the  cibralh  did  not  exceed 
and  probably  equalled  the  distance  between  Beth- 
lehem and  liachel's  burial-place,  which  is  tradition- 
ally identified  with  a  s|K)t  1^  mile  north  of  the 
town,  (c)  The  derec  yom^  or  mah&lac  ydm,  a 
day's  journey,  which  was  the  most  usual  method  of 
calculating  distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx.  36, 
zxxi.  23  ;  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3,  &c),  though  but  one 
instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke 
ii.  44).  The  oniinary  day's  journey  among  the 
Jews  was  30  miles;  but  when  they  travelled  in 
companies  only  10  miles:  Neapolis  formed  the  first 
stage  out  of  Jerusalem,  accordiDg  to  the  former, 
and  Beeroth  according  to  the  latter  computation. 
It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  distinct  length  to  the 
day's  jouraey.  In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testa- 
ment we  meet  with  the  following  additional  mea- 
sujies : — [jd)  The  sabbath-day's  journey,  (tf )  The 
stadkm,  or  "  furlong,"  a  Greek  measure  introduced 
into  Asia  subsequently  to  Alexandei''s  conquest,  and 
henoe  tii-st  mentioned  in  the  Apociypha  (2  Mace, 
zi.  5,  zii.  9,  17,  29),  and  subsequently  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  xxiv.  13;  John  vi.  19,  xi.  18; 
Kev.  xiv.  20,  xxi.  16).  Both  the  name  and  the 
length  of  the  stade  were  borrowed  from  the 
footrace  course  at  Olympia.  It  equalled  600 
Greek  feet  (Ilerod.  ii.  149),  or  125  Koman  paces 
(Piin.  ii.  23),  or  606j  feet  of  our  measure. 
It  thus  falls  below  the  furlong  by  53j  feet. 
(/)  The  Mile,  a  Koman  measui-e,  equalling  1000 
Koman  paces,  8  ^!tades,  and  1618  English  yards. 
2.  Measures  of  capacity.  The  measures  of  capa- 
city for  liquids  were : — (a)  The  log  (Lev.  xiv.  10, 
&c.),  the  name  originally  signifying  a  **  basin." 
(h)  The  hin,  a  name  of  Egyptian  origin,  frequently 
noticed  in  the  Bible  ( Ex.  xxix.  40,  xxx.  24 ;  Num. 
XV.  4,  7,  9 ;  Ex.  iv.  1 1,  &c.).  (c)  The  bath,  the 
name  mcauii:;j;  '*  measured,"  the  lai-gest  of 4he liquid 
measui^  (I  K.  vii. 26,  38  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10 ;  Exr  vii. 
22 ;  Is.  V.  10).  We  gather  from  Jasephus  {Ant.  iii. 
8,  §3)  that  the  baih  contained  6  bins  (for  the  bnth 
equalled  72  xestae  or  12  cAofo,  and  the  hin  2  chofs\ 
and  from  tlio  lUbbinists  that  the  hin  contained  12 
logs.     The  relative  values  therefore  stand  thus:— 

Log 


12 
72 


Hin 
6    I 


Bath 


The  dry  measure  contained  the  following  denomin- 
ations:— (a)  The  cab,  mentioned  only  in  2  K.  vi. 
25,  the  name  meaning  literally  hMow  or  concate, 
(6)  The  omer,  mentioned  only  in  Ex.  xvi.  16-36. 
The  same  mt^«ure  is  elsewhei^  temied  iss&rdn^  as 
oeing  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (comp.  Ex.  xvi. 
36),  whence  in  the  A.  V.  *•  tenth  deal"  (I^v. 
xiv.  10,  xxiii.  13  ;  Num.  xv.  4,  &c.).  The  word 
omer  implies  a  heap,  and  secondarily  a  thcaf,  {c) 
The  sidJif  or  **  measure,"  this  being  the  etymo- 
lotncal  meaning  of  the  terra,  and  appropriately 
applied  to  jt,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  ordinaiy  mea- 
FUiie  for  household  purposes  ((ien.  xviii.  6;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  18;  2  K.  vii.  1.  16).  The  Greek  equivalent 
occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  33  ;  I  nke  xiii.  21.  The  seah 
was  otherwise  tej  mcd  s/uUish,  as  being  the  thiitl 


part  of  an  ephah  (Is.  xl.  12  ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  5).  (djThc 
ephah,  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  of  fireqwitt 
recurrence  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi.  36 ;  Lev.  t.  11. 
vi.  20;  Ruth  ii.  17 ;  1  Sam.  i.  24,  xvii.  17;  Et 
xiv.  11, 13, 14,xlvi.5,7,ll,14).  {e)  The  ktiw% 
or  ** half-homer,"  literally  meaning  what  is  povti 
out :  it  occurs  only  in  Hos.  iii.  12.  (/)  ThelMmer, 
meaning  ?ieap  (Lev.  xzvii.  16;  Nam.  xi.  32:  is. 
V.  10;  Ez.  xiv.  13).  It  is  elsewhere  termed  w, 
from  the  circular  vessel  in  which  it  was  OMaaRd 
(1  K.  iv.  22,  V.  11 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5 ;  Ec.ri 
22  ;  Ez.  xiv.  14).  The  Greek  equivalent  occun  a 
Luke  xvi.  7.  The  foUowij^  is  the  soUe  oi  r^n 
values : — 


Cab 

6 

18 

180 


Omer 

10 
100 


Seoh 

3 
30 


Ephah 
100    I  HoDBcr 


The  absolute  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry  nM»- 
sures  form  the  subject  of  a  single  inquiry,  iu*' 
much  OS  the  two  scales  have  a  measure  of  eq\ui 
value,  viz.,  the  bath  and  the  ephah  (Ex.  xIt.  11; :  if 
either  of  these  can  be  fixed,  the  conversion  of  the  (Aher 
denominations  into  their  respective  vslues  resiiir 
follows.  Joseph  us  states  that  the  bath  equsk  «.' 
xestae  (Ant,  viii.  2,  §9),  that  the  hin  eqaalii  i 
Attic  choSs  (/6.  hi.  8,  §3,  9,  §4),  that  the  vik 
equals  1  j^  Italian  modi*  (/&.  ix.  4,  §5),  that  the  nr 
equals  10  Attic  medinaii  {lb,  xv.  9,  §2.,  and  th: 
the  iisaron  or  omer  equals  7  Attic  oot^  lA 
iii.  6,  §6).  It  may  further  be  implied  from  .it.', 
ix.  4,  §4,  as  compAi^  with  2  K.  vi.  25^  thil  be 
regarded  the  cab  as  equal  to  4  xetth.  N&v,  a 
order  to  reduce  these  stntements  to  ooosixteDcr.  it 
must  be  assumed  that  in  Ant,  xv.  9,  §2,  b«  h* 
confused  the  medimnus  with  the  metrites^  s&d  a 
Ant,  iii.  6,  §6,  the  cotylS  with  the  xcsth,  S&i: 
errors  throw  doubt  on  his  other  statement*,  ui 
tend  to  the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was  m^t  mJ>r 
familiar  with  the  Greek  measures.  Nerer*j2d«i 
his  testimony  must  be  token  as  decisively  is  &rKr 
of  the  identity  of  the  Hebrew  hath  with  the  .AUx 
mctretis.  Assuming  that  Josephus  was  rigiit  is  \^^ 
tifying  the  bnth  with  the  metritis^  its  value  voc^l 
be,  accoixling  to  lioeckh's  estimate  of  the  Utrr , 
1993-95  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  87053  Er.dai 
gallons,  but  according  to  the  estimate  of  Beruirt-i 
J  085* 77  Pai-is  cubic  inches,  or  8-6696  Ea^fc-s 
gallons.  The  liabbinists  fui-nish  data  6(  a  difTerrj: 
kind  for  calculating  the  value  of  the  HetiYv  nnr- 
sures.  As  we  are  unable  to  decide  betweea  J«^ 
phus  and  the  liabbinists,  we  give  a  doub^  etio^' 
of  the  rarions  drnominatiocis,  adopting  Bertb».i  * 
estimate  of  the  metrites : — 


Homer  or  Cor  . 
KplMh  or  Bath  . 
Seob  .... 
Htn  .... 
Omer  .  .  . 
Cab  ...  . 
Log   .... 


Gallons. 

86*696 
8-6696 
9*8898 
1*4449 


-4816 
*1204 


or 
or 
or 

or 
or 
or 


44-l?f 

4-4^< 

I'4Te 

•TJM 

-44S 

-9«« 


In  the  New  Testameot  we  bar*  astieei  of  tk  £^ 
lowing  foreign  measares:— (a)  Tht  WkitrUh  {i^ 
ii.   6;    A.  V.   "firkin")    for  liquida.    (»)  tv 

/Daw       «;        a  .       a      tr        AA 9»\      l^i^ 


choenix  (Rev.  vi.  6;  A.V.  '" mmnirr "l^" ^ 
goods,  (c)  The  xettie  applied,  howtm,  isl  • 
the  particular  measure  ao  luuiied  bj  tl»Gnft^ 
but  to  any  small  vessel,  such  as  a  fsof  (JU  ii> 
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ter  mast  have  been  io  esistenoe  in  the  time  of  alphabetical  acrostics  in  the  Psalms  and  Lamenta- 

Christ,  who  mentions  tHrOf  or  yod,  as  the  smallest  tions.     In  these  poems  some  irregularities  in  the 

letter  of  the  alphabet,  proves  at  least  that  the  old  arrangement  of  the  alphabet  ai-e  obser^-able.     The 

Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character  was  no  longer  in  names  of  the  letters  are  given  in  the  LXX.  of  the 

use,  but  that  the  Palmjrene  character,  or  one  veiy  Lamentations  as  found    in  the  Vatican   MS.  as 

much  like  it  had  been  introduced.    It  was  probably  printed  by  Mai,  and  in  the  Codex  Fiiderico* August- 

about  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ  that  anus,  published  by  Tischendortf.  Both  these  ancient 

the  square  character  assumed  its   present  form ;  witnesses  prove  that  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ 

though  in  a  question  involved  in  so  mudi  uncertainty  the  Hebrew  lette»  were  known  by  the  same  names 

it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  great  positiveness.  as  at  the  present  day.   The  following  are  the  letters 

The  Alphabet. — The  oldest  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  their  pi-esent  shape,  with 

of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  alpha-  their  names  and  tlie  meanings  of  these  names,  so 

betical  Psalms  and  poems ;  Pss.  xxv.,xxxiv.  xxxvii.,  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of 

cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv. ;  Prov.  xxxi.  10-31;  Lam.  probability: — 

].-iv.     From  these  we  ascertain  that  tlie  number  of  K»  Aleph.     An  ox.     In  the  old  Phoenician  forms 

the  letters  was  twenty-two,  as  at  present.    The  of  this  letter  can  still  be  traced  some  resem- 

Arabic  alphabet  oiiginally  consisted  of  the  same  blaiice  to  an  ox-head,  2(-  ^^     ^r«  &A^a. 

number.     It  has  been  argued  by  many  that  the  3,  Beth.    A  house.    The  figure  in  the  square  cha- 

alphabet  of  the  Phoenicians  at  first  consisted  only  yactcr  con-espoods  more  to  iU  name,  while  the 

of  sixteen  letters,  or  according  to  Hug  of  fifteen,  g^hiopic  0  has  greater  resemblance  to  a  tent. 

T*  t3>  3>  D*  E)>  V  bemg  omitted.     The  legend,  as  r     a^      fn\ 

told   by  Pliny  (vii.   56),  is  as  follows.      Cad-  ,   /j.*"*,      ?^^',      nn.         •    ♦  r 

mus   brought  with  him^into  Greece  sixteen  let-  ^'  ^""^'l  /  «°>^-  ,  ^'  l!!lS      /""i.  VZ. 

te«;   at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Palamedes  P*^  ,*«  "^P**^*  ^^  ^«^  and  neck  of  this 

addel  four  others,   6,  B,  ♦,  X,  and  Simonides    ^    n^l^k      a  j^       in,,   -^m^ r«K . 

«*■  xf  ^1^  r«««  «,«L    4    u    %L   7^       4  -^  *i    -^  »»  Daieth.    A  door.     The  significance  of  the  name 

of  Melos  four  more,  Z,  H,  V,  fl.     Anstotle  re-  *    .             .       ,       ,,      i.          a        1          .i. 

cognised  eiphteen  lettew  of  the  original  ali»habet,  "  «^°   '»  ^^«  *>^^«''  ^^'™    ^  '  ^^»«*«  ^ 

ABrAEZIKAMNOnP2TT«,   to   which  Greek  d/Aro,  A,  a  tent-door. 

e  and  X  were  added  by  Epicharmus.     But  in  the  H,  He.    Without  any  probable  derivation ;  perhaps 

oldest  story  of  Cadmus,  ift  told  by  Herodotus  (v.  corrupted,  or  mciely  a  technical  tei-m.     The 

58)  and  Diodorus  (v.  24),  nothing  is  said  of  the  corresponding  Greek  letter  is  E,  which  is  the 

number  of  the  letters.     Recent  investigations,  how-  Phoenician  ^  tunied  from  left  to  right. 

ever,  have  rendered  it  probable  that  at  first  the  1,  Vuu.     A  hook  or  tent-peg ;  the  same  as  the  old 

Shemitic  alphabet  consisted  of  but  sixteen  lettem.  Greek  fiau  (  F),  the  fonn  of  which  resembles 

It  is  true  that  no  extant  monuments  illustrate  the  ^t     Phoenician  .^e^ 

period  when  the  alphabet  was  thus  curtailed,  but  »    «  .        1,    v  vi       e                                           1 

«  the  theory  is  bosid  upon  an  organic  ammgekient  ^^  ^^''     Probably  =  Syr.  zoino,  a  weapon,  swoi-d 

fint  proposi  by  LepsiuCit  may  be  briefly  noticed.  i^''  ^^'7'  J  ;    ^t  3^^"  to  be  the  same  as 

Dr.  Donaldson  (New  Cndylue]  p.   171,  3nl  ed.)  „     the  ancient  Greek  2jii.. 

«iys,  "  Besides  the  mutes  and  bi^nthin^,  the  Hel  "»  ^'^^'  ^  &"«»  e»«i«««-     Co"ip.  the  Pl.oen. 

brew  alphabet,  as  it  now  stnnds,  has  four  sibilants,  ^  •     ^^'^^  '»  the  Greek  ^o  (H). 

T.  D.  V.  ^'     Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  these  13»  Tet.     A  snake,  or  a  basket.     The  Greek  O^o. 

four  sibilants  could  not  have  existed  in  the  oldest  %  Yod,     A  hand.     The  fonn  of  the  letter  was 

state  of  the  alphabet.   Indeed  we  have  positive  evid-  perhaps  originally  longer,  as  in  the  Greek  I 

ence  that  the  Ephraimites  could  not  pronounce  B',  {liera), 

but  substituted  for  it  the  simpler  articulation  D  3f  ^«M-     The  hollow  of  the  hand.     The  Greek 

(Judg.  xii.  6).     We  consider  it  quite  certain,  that  f*^'^*  («)  w  *!»«  ©^d  Phoenician  form  (s) 

at  the  first  there  was  only  one  sibilant,  namely  this  ,       reversed. 

D>orsam^cA.   Finally,  to  reduce  the  Semitic  alpha-  7 1  Lamed.      A  cudgel  or  ox- goad.      The  Greek 

bet  to  its  oldest  form,  we  must  omit  caj^,  which  is  Xiii&tia  (A). 

only  a  soflened  form  of  hoph^  the  liquid  resh^  and  D,  Mem.     Water,  as  it  is  commonly  explained, 

the  semivowel  jod^  which  are  of  more  recent  intro-  with  reference  to  the  Samaritan  ^ .     In  the 

duction ...  The  remaining  16  letters  appear  in  the  ^,ij  alphabets  it  is  ^ ,  in  which  Gesenius  sees 

following  order:  K.  3.  3. 1.  H.  1.  H.  D.  7.  D.  3.  D.  V.  the  figure  of  a  trident,  and  so  possibly  the 

Q.  p.  n.    If  we  examine  this  order  more  minutely,  symbol  of  the  sea.     The  Greek  /uD  corresi^nds 

we  shall  see  that  it  U  not  arbitrary  or  accidental,  ^i  the  old  woi-d  to,  "  water,"  Job  ix.  30. 

but  stnctly  organic,  according  to  the  Semitic  articul-  3^  ^t^^„      j^  fi,h,  in  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Syriac. 

ation.     We   have  four   chisses,  each  consisting  of  j„  almost  all  Phoenician  alphabets  the  figure 

4  letters :  the  fijt  and  second  classes  consult  each  .^  ^      r^^^  (j^^j.  ^  -^  j^, .^.^  ^^^  jt. 

of  3  mutes  preceded  bv  a  breathine.  the  thira  ofthe^^',       .  0*1.^.1-         •« 

3  liquids  and  the  sibilant,  which  perhaps  closed  D'  ^"t'xy  ^i^'^'^'i  r         e        n^','\^ 

the  oldest  alphabet  of  all,  and  the  f^rth^onUin.  doubtedly  derived  from  SamecK  as  its  foiro 

the  three  supernumerary   mutes  preceded    by  a  «/™™  the  Phoenician  character,  allijough 

breathing."     The  original  16  lettew  of  the  G?eek  ,,  ,  P  ««^ »"  *^^  ^'"^Y  "^^''^t '»  ?^^''V^^^l  ^: 

alphabet; corresponding  to  those  of  the  Shemitic,  V/Am      An  eye;  in  the  Phoen.cimi  and  Oreek 

are  thus  given  bv  Dr.  Donaldson  (ibid.  p.  175).  ^     alphabets  U.        „     _     .     . 

*          -              ,            V         r         y  D,  P<?.     A  mouth.     The  Greek  »i. 

KinaTinnnDnDalDiyiDpn  V,  Tsade.     a  fish-hook  or  prong.     From  tsade  is 

•a|b  TAl  •£  jFHel  AMn|    2    |    O  |  HQT  derived  the  Greek  f^To. 

With  regaid  to  the  a^ncement  of  the  letters,  P»  ^oph.     Perhaps  the  back  of  the  head.    The  oM 

our  chief  sources  of  information  are  as  before  the  Hebrew  form  (P),  inverted   q  ,  became  the 
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(J reek  K6irva  ( S  ) ;  and  the  form  (  9  ),  wliich 
occurs  on  the  ancient  Syracuson  coins,  suggests 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  Q. 
1,  Besh,      A  head.      The   Phoenician    9     when 
turned  round  hecame  the  Greek  P,  the  name 
of  which,  ^»,  is  corrupted  from  Bes^i. 
Wf  <SA4rt,  I  Compare  shen,  a  tooth,  sometimes  used 
&       I     for  a  jajiged  promontory.     The  letters 
W,  Sin.  I      5J?  and  fe^  were  i>robably  at  fii-st  one 
letter,  and  afterwards  became  distinguished  by 
the  diacritic  point.     The  Greek  {7  is  derived 
from  Shifij  as  vv  from  Nnn. 
X\y  Tau.     A  mark  or  sign  (Ez.  ix.  4) ;  probably  a 
sign  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  such  as  cattle  were 
marked  with.    The  signiHcation  conesponds  to 
the  shapes  of  the  old  Hebrew  letter  on  coins 
-f-,  X,  from  the  fonner  of  which  comes  the 
Greek  raw  (T). 
Divisions    of  vrords. —  Hebrew   was    originally 
written,  like  most  ancient  languages,  without  nny 
•divisions  between  the  words.     The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Phoenician  inscriptions.    The  various  read- 
ings in  the  LXX.  show  that,  at  the  time  this  version 
was  made,  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  which  the  translators 
used,  the  woitis  were  written  in  a  continuous  series. 
The  modern  synagogue  rolls  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
JSamaiitan  Pentateuch  have  no  vowel-points,  but 
the  words  are  divided,  and  the  Samaritan  in  this 
respect  ditifers  but  little  from  the  Hebrew.— Fi/w/ 
letters^  4c. — In  addition  to  the  letters  above  de- 
scribed, we  find  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.  and  printed 
books  the  foims  "].  Q.  ].  (]t  f^,  which  are  the  shapes 

■Assumed  by  the  letters  Di  D>  ^>  &•  V,  when  they 
occur  at  the  end  of  woixls.  Their  invention  was 
clearly  due  to  an  endeavour  to  render  I'eading  more 
easy  by  distinguisihing  one  word  from  another,  but 
they  arc  of  compamtively  modem  date.  The  final 
nun  is  found  on  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  In 
tiie  A mmaeo- Egyptian  writing  both  final  caph  and 
final  nun  occur,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Blacas  fitig- 
iiients  given  by  Gesenius.  Tlie  five  final  letters  are 
mentioned  in  Bereshith  liibba  fpaiush.  i.  fol.  1,4), 
■and  in  both  Talmuds.  The  final  mem  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  (Is.  ii.  6)  is  mentioned  in  both  Talmuds, 
and  by  Jerome.  The  similarity  of  shape  between 
final  man  (D)  and  samech  (D)  is  indicated  by  the 
dictum  of  Rab  Chnsda,  as  given  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  {Megillah,  c.  1  ;  Shahhath,  fbl.  104,  1), 
that  **  mem  and  samcc^i,  which  were  on  the  Tables 
(of  the  Law),  stood  by  a  miracle."  It  was  a  titid- 
ition  among  the  Jews  that  the  letters  on  the 
tables  of  stone  given  to  Moses  were  rut  through  the 
stone,  so  as  to  be  legible  on  both  sides  ;  hence  the 
miracle  by  which  mem  and  snmcch  kept  their  place. 
On  the  ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions,  just  jis  in 
the  Greek  uncial  MSS.,  the  lette«-s  of  a  word  were 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  without  any  indication 
being  given  of  such  division,  but  in  Hebrew  MSS. 
a  twofold  course  has  been  adopted  in  this  case. 
If  at  the  end  of  a  line  the  scribe  found  that 
he  had  not  space  for  the  complete  word,  he 
<Mthcr  wrote  as  many  lettei-s  as  he  could  of  this 
word,  but  lefl  them  unpointed  and  put  the  com- 
plete word  in  the  next  line,  or  he  made  use  of 
what  are  called  extended  letters,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  superabundant  space.  That  ahbrctiatvms 
were  employed  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  writing  is 
^hown  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  Maccabaean  coins. 
The  greater  and  smaller  letters  wliich  occur  in 
the  middle  of  woitis   (comp.  Ps.  hxx.  16;  Gen. 
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ii.  4),   the  suspended  letters  (Jadg.   xviu.  30; 
Ps.  Ixxx.  14),  and  the  inverted  letters  (Nam.  x.  35), 
are  ti-ansferred  from  the  &ISS.  of  the  Masoretcs, 
and  have  all  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  aa 
allegorical  explanation.     Numbers  were  indicated 
either  by  letters  or  figures.     The  latter  are  found 
on  Phoenician  coins,  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmim- 
azar,  on  the  Palmyrene  inscriptioos,  and  probably 
also  in  the  Aramaeo-E^yptian  writing.  On  the  othR- 
hand,  letters  are  found  used  as  numerals  on  the 
Maccabean  coins,  and  among  the  Arabs^  and  their 
early  adoption  for  the  same  purpose  among  the 
Greeks  may  have  been  due  to  the  Phoenicians.    It 
is  not  too  much  to  conjecture  from  these  analogies 
that  figui*es  and  letters  representing  numbers  may 
have  been  employed  by  the  ancioit  Hebrews.    It  ii 
even  possible  that  many  discrepancies  in  nmnben 
may  be  explained  in  this  way.—  Vovcd-pouU*  and 
iliacritical  marks. — Almost  all  the  learned  Jews  of 
the  middle  ages  maintained  the  equal  antiquity  ti 
the  vowels  and  consonants,  or  at  least  the  intro- 
duction of  the  former  by  Elzra  and  the  men  of  tbe 
Great  Synagogue.     The  nnxiem  date  of  the  vowel- 
points  was  first  argued  by  Elias  I^vita,  folloved 
on  the  same  side  by  Cappellus,  who  was  oppoied 
by  the  younger  Buxtoi*f.     **  The  dispute  about  the 
antiquity  and  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Towels  oom- 
menced  at  a  very  early  date ;  fi>r  while  Mar-Kstro- 
nai  II.,  Gaon  in  Sura  (859-869),  prohibited  to 
provide  the  copies  of  the  Law  with  vowels,  becuue 
these  signs  had  not  been  communicated  on  Mooat 
Sinai,  but  had  only  been  introduced  by  the  a^ 
to  assist  the  iieader ;  the  Karaites  allowed  no  savll 
of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  used  in  the  synagogw, 
unless  it  was  furnished  with  rowels  and  aoomti, 
because  they  considered  them  as  a  divine  reveUuioB, 
which,  like  the  language  and  the  letter,  was  alreadr 
given  to  Adam,  or  certainly  to  Moses"  (Dr.  Ks- 
lisch,   Heh.  Or.  ii.  65).     No  vowel -points  arc  U 
lie  found  on  nny  of  the  Jewish  coins,  or  in  tly 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and  they  are  wanting  in  til 
the  relics  of  Phoenician  writing.     A  single  example  . 
of  a  diacritical  mark  occurs  for  the  first  time  oo 
one   of  the  Carthaginian  inscriptions.      The  first 
certain   indication  of  vowel-points   in   a  Shemitic 
language  is  in  the  Arabic.     Three  were  introdoced 
by  Ali,  son  of  Abu-Thalleb,  who  died  a.h.  40. 
The  Sabian  writing  also  has   three  rowcl-poiati^ 
but  its  age  is  unceilain.     Five   vowel>points  and 
several    reading-marks   were  introduced   into  the 
Syriac  writing  by  Theophilus  and  Jacob  of  Edeaa. 
The  present  Arabic  system  of   punctuation  orif- 
inatcd  with  the   introduction  of  the   Nischi  ch>> 
meter  by  Ebn  Mokla,  who  died  A.D.  939.     On  tii* 
whole,   taking   into  consideration   the  nature  and 
analogies  of  the  kindled  Shomitic   langu^es,  and 
the   Jewish   tradition  that   the  vowels  were  oolj 
tnuismittcd  orally  by  Moses,  and  were  afterwards 
reduced  to  signs  and  fixed  by  Ezra  and  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  goes  to 
show  tliat  Hebrew  wsvs  written  without  vowels  or 
diacritical  marks  all  the  time  that  it  was  a  livio; 
language.      "  According  to  a  statement  on  a  scroll 
of  the  Law,  which  may  have  been  in  Susa  from  tb? 
eighth  century,  Moses  the  Punctator  (Hannakdsa) 
was  the  first  who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ivadici: 
of  the  Scriptures  for  his  pupils,   added  rowels  to 
the  consonants,  a  practice  in  which  he  was  tbllovrcd 
by  his  son  Judah,  the  Corrector  or  Heviser  (Hsm- 
magiali).     These   were   the  beginnings   of  a  fill 
system  of  Hebrew  points,  the  completion  of  which 
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has,  by  tradiUon,  been  anociated  with  the  name 
of  the  Karaite  Acha  of  Irak,  liviog  in  the  first  half 
•of  tljie  sixth  century,  and  which  comprised  the 
vowels  and  accents,  dagesh  and  rapheh,  keri  and 
kethir.  It  was,  from  its  local  origin,  called  the 
Babylonian  or  Assyrian  system.  Almost  simultan- 
•eotuily  with  these  endeavours,  the  scholai-s  of 
P<ile:itine,  especially  of  Tiberias,  worked  in  the 
same  direction,  and  here  Kabbi  Mocha,  a  disciple 
•of  Anan  the  Karaite,  and  his  son  Moses,  fixed 
another  system  of  vocalisation  (about  570),  dis> 
tinguished  as  that  of  Tiberias,  which  marks  still 
more  minutely  and  accurately  the  various  shades 
-and  niceties  of  tone  and  pronunciation,  and  which 
was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the  Jews.  For 
though  the  Karaites,  with  their  characteristic 
tenacity,  and  their  antagonism  to  the  Rabbanites, 
clung  for  some  time  to  the  older  signs,  because 
they  had  used  them  before  their  secession  from  the 
Talmudical  sects,  they  wei-e  at  last,  in  957,  induced 
to  abandon  them  in  fSivour  of  those  adopted  in 
Palestine.  Now  the  Babylonian  signs,  besides 
<iiflering  from  those  of  Tiberias  in  shape,  are 
chieBy  remarkable  by  being  almost  uniformly 
placed  above  the  letters.  There  still  exist  some 
manusciipts  which  exhibit  them,  and  many  more 
would  probably  have  been  preserved  had  not,  in 
later  times,  the  habit  prevailed  of  substituting  in 
<Ad  codices  the  signs  of  Tiberias  for  those  of  Baby- 
lonia" (Dr.  Kalisch,  ffebr.  Gram.  ii.  63,  64). 
From  the  sixth  century  downwards  the  traces  of 
punctuation  become  more  and  more  distinct.  It 
now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  accents. 
The  object  of  the  accents  is  twofold.  1.  They 
:«erve  to  mark  the  tone  syllable,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  the  relation  of  each  word  to  the 
sentence :  hence  they  are  called  tedmim,  as  mark- 
ing the  sense.  2.  They  indicate  the  modulation  of 
the  tone  according  to  which  the  Old  Testament 
was  recited  in  the  synagogues,  and  were  hence 
•called  negindth.  **  The  manner  of  recitation  was 
different  for  the  Pentateuch,  the  projihets,  and  the 
metrical  books  (Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms) : 
•old  modes  of  cantillation  of  the  Pentateudi  and  the 
prophets  (in  the  Haphtaroth)  have  been  preserved 
in  the  German  and  Portuguese  synagogues ;  both 
differ,  indeed,  considerably,  yet  manifestly  show  a 
common  character,  and  are  almost  like  the  same 
composition  sung  in  two  different  keys ;  while  the 
•chanting  of  the  metrical  books,  not  being  employed 
in  the  public  worship,  has  long  been  lost"  (Kalisch, 
j>.  84).—  Writing  viateriaUf  4^c, — The  oldest  docu- 
ments which  ocMitain  tlie  writing  of  a  Shemitic  race 
are  probably  the  bricks  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
<m  which  are  impi-essed  the  cuneiform  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  There  it,  however,  no  evidence  that 
they  were  ever  employed  by  the  Hebrews.  Wood 
was  used  upon  some  occasions  (Num.  zvii.  3),  and 
writing  tablets  of  box-wood  are  mentioned  in 
2  £sd.  xiv.  24.  The  "  lend,"  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  Job  xix.  24,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
))Oured  when  melted  into  the  cavities  of  the  stone 
innde  by  the  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  order  to 
render  it  durable.  It  is  moat  probable  that  the 
luicient  as  well  as  the  most  common  material 
which  the  Hebrews  used  for  writing  was  dressed 
skin  in  some  form  or  other.  We  know  that  the 
dressing  of  skins  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews 
(Ex.  XXV.  5;  Lev.  ziii.  48),  and  they  may  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  art  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, among  whom  it  bad  attained  great  perfection. 
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the  leatheroutters  constituting  one  of  the  principal 
subdivisions  of  the  third  caste.  Perhaps  the  He- 
brews may  have  borrowed,  among  their  other 
acquirements,  the  use  of  papyrus  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  of  this  we  have  no  positive  evidence. 
In  the  Bible  the  only  allusions  to  the  use  of  papy- 
rus are  in  2  John  12,  where  x^P^^  occurs, 
which  refers  especially  to  papyrus  paper,  and 
3  Mace  iv.  20,  where  x'H'^f^^  ^  found  in  the 
same  sense.  In  Josephus  the  trial  of  adultery  is 
made  by  writing  the  name  of  God  on  a  sAm,  and 
the  70  men  who  were  sent  to  Ptolemy  from  Jeru- 
salem by  the  high-priest  Eleazar,  to  translate  the 
Law  into  Greek,  took  with  them  the  skins  on 
which  the  Law  was  written  in  golden  charactaw 
{Ant.  xii.  2,  §  10).  Heixxlotus,  after  telling  us 
that  the  lonians  learnt  the  art  of  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians,  adds  that  they  called  ^eir  books 
skins,  because  they  made  use  of  sheep  ^skins  and 
goat-skins  when  short  of  paper.  Paixrhment  was 
used  for  the  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  ot 
Josephus,  and  the  fitfifipdyai  of  2  Tim.  iv.  13, 
were  skins  of  parchment.  It  was  one  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Talmud  that  the  Law  should  be 
written  on  the  skins  of  clean  animals,  tame  or 
wild,  or  evm  of  clean  birds.  The  skins  when 
written  upon  were  formed  into  rolls  {migiiioth; 
Ps.  xl.  8;  comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14; 
Ez.  ii.  9 ;  Zech.  v.  1).  They  were  rolled  upon  one 
or  two  sticks  and  fastened  with  a  thread,  the  ends 
of  which  were  sealed  (Is.  xxix.  1 1 ;  Dan.  xii.  4 ; 
Kev.  V.  1,  &c.).  The  rolls  were  generally  written 
on  one  side  only,  except  in  Ex.  ii.  9 ;  Kev.  y.  1. 
They  were  divided  into  columns  {dilathoth,  lit. 
"doors,"  A.V.  "leaves,"  Jer.  xxxvi.  23) ;  the 
upper  margin  was  to  be  not  less  tlian  three  fingers 
broad,  the  lower  not  less  than  four ;  and  a  space  of 
two  fingers'  breadth  was  to  be  left  between  eveiy 
two  columns.  The  case  in  which  the  rolls  were 
kept  was  called  rcGxos  or  0^iri}.  But  besides 
skins,  which  were  used  for  the  more  permanent 
kinds  of  writing,  tablets  of  wood  covered  with  wax 
( Luke  i.  63)  served  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
life.  Several  of  these  were  fastened  together  and 
formed  volumes.  They  were  wntten  upon  with 
a  pointed  style  {*H,  Job  xix.  24),  sometimes  ot 
iron  (Ps.  xlv.  2 ;  Jer.  viii.  8,  xvii.  1).  For  harder 
mateiials  a  graver  {cherety  Ex.  xxxii.  4 ;  Is.  viii.  1) 
was  employed :  the  hard  point  was  called  tsippSren 
(Jer.  xvii.  1).  For  parchment  or  skins  a  rwd  was 
used  (3  John  13  ;  3  Mace  iv.  20).  The  ink,  <Uyd 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  18),  literally  **  black,"  like  the  Greek 
fi9\ay  (2  Cor.  iii.  3 ;  2  John  12 ;  3  John  13), 
was  to  be  of  lamp-black  dissolved  in  gall-juice.  It 
was  carried  in  an  inkstand  (^keseth  ha$t6phir\ 
which  was  suspended  at  the  girdle  (Ez.  iz.  2,  3^, 
as  is  done  at  the  present  day  in  the  East.  To 
professional  scribes  there  are  allusions  in  Ps.  xlv. 
1  [2]  ;  Ezr.  vii.  6 ;  2  Esdr.  xiv.  24. 


X 

Zan'thieui.    [Month.] 


Yam.  The  notice  of  yam  is  contained  in  an 
extremely  obscure  passage  in  1  K.  z.  28  (2  Chr.  i. 
16).  The  Hebrew  Received  Text  is  qtiestionable. 
The  probability  is  that  the  term  does  refer  to  some 
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tlve  of  the  departure  and  return  of  the  fj»ies,  and 
of  the  conseqtient  despondency,  murmuring,  and  j 
penal  sentenie  of  wandering,  will  be  satisfied  by. 
bupposing  that  the  name  **  Kade&h,"  here  means 
the  retjion  merely.  It  has  been  proposed  under 
Kadi:8H  to  leganl  part  of  the  'Arabah,  including 
all  the  low  ground  at  the  southern  and  8f»uth- 
western  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin.  Tlien  the  broad  lower  north-eustem 
plateau,  including  both  ita  slopes  as  described 
above,  will  be  defined  as  the  Paran  wilderness 
)iro))er.  If  we  assume  the  higher  superimposed 
plateau  to  bear  the  name  of  **  Kadeah  "  as  a  desert 
district,  and  its  south-western  mountiin  wall  to  be 
"  the  mountain  of  the  AmoriteV*  then  the  Paran 
wilderness,  so  far  as  synonymous  with  Kadesli,  will 
meim  most  naturally  therej:ion  where  that  mountain- 
wall  fiom  Jebel  Ardif  enSdhah  to  Jebel  Mukhrah^ 
and  perhaps  tlience  northward  along  the  other  side 
of  the  angle  of  the  highest  plateau,  overhangs  the 
lower  terrace  of  the  TVt,  The  spies'  return  to 
**tlie  Wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadeth**  means  to 
that  part  of  the  lower  plateau  where  it  is  adjacent 
to  the  higher,  and  probably  the  eastern  side  of  it. 
The  expressiiin  '*  from  Kadesh>bamea  even  unto 
(iaza,"  is  decisive  of  an  eastern  site  for  the  former 
(.Tosh.  z.  41 ).  Here,  as  is  plain  both  from  Num. 
xiv.  40-45  and  from  l)eut.  i.  41-44,  followed  the 
wayward  attempt  of  the  host  to  win  their  way,  in 
spite  of  their  ^entence  of  prohibition,  to  the  *'  hill  ** 
(Num.  xiv.  40-45,  Deut  i.  41-44)  or  •*  mountain  ** 
of  the  Amalekitet  and  Canannites,  or  Amorites, 
and  their  humiliating  defeat.  Here  then  the  penal 
portion  of  the  wanderings  commences,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  it,  comprising  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-eight 
year:!,  pnases  over  between  this  defeat  in  Num.  xiv., 
and  the  resumption  of  local  notices  in  Num.  xx., 
wknre  again  the  names  of  *'Zin"  and  "Kadesh" 
are  the  fiiat  that  meet  us.     We  gather  from  IXiUt. 


i.  46,  that  the  greater  part,  perhaps  the  wKok,  of 
this  period  of  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  if  lo  ne 
may  interpret  the  **  many  days  *'  there  spoken  aC 
was  passed  in  Kadesh, — the  rcyum,  that  is,  not  the 
city.  But  Num.  xz.  1  brings  us  to  a  new  point  «f 
de}>arture.  The  people  have  grown  old,  or  ntba 
agiiin  young,  in  their  wanderings.  Here,  tbea,  «e 
are  at  **  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  first  mouth,"  v.ta 
the  **  people  abiding  in  Kade&h."  By  the  SN«i, 
^  Miriam  died  thnv,  and  was  buried  that!*  i 
more  precise  definition  of  locality  now  feoDi '» 
tended ;  which  is  further  oonfirincd  bv  the  pAih 
quent  message  from  the  same  place  to  the  kiB^oT 
Edom,  **  Behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a  dig  io  tie 
uttermost  of  thy  border"  (r.  16).  Thk,  »t«, 
must  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  cocui^ 
meut,  recorded  as  taking  pbioe  *^  in  the  wiUenm 
of  Zin,  whxh  if  Kadesh,  r^Ktcred  in  the  itioeiry 
(xxxiii.  36).  We  see  then  why,  in  that  register  ci 
specific  camping-apota,  there  was  no  neeessitT  f.ir 
any  previous  mention  of  **  Kadeah ;"  becaase  the 
eailier  notice  in  the  narrative,  where  that  aioe 
docurs,  introduces  it  not  as  an  individual  eocuof- 
ment,  but  only  aa  a  region,  within  whidi  perpetui 
changes  of  encampment  wmt  on  fur  the  pmvi 
part  of  thirty-eight  yeara.  We  also  see  that  tikT 
came  twice  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  dtr  Kai^ 
lay  in  it,  and  once  to  Kadesh  the  city ;  but  c»t 
only  to  Kadesh  the  r^on,  if  the  dty  lay  witlxrt 
it.  We  are  not  told  how  the  Israelites  cam  bx* 
posseaston  of  the  dty  Kadesh,  nor  who  wde  ft 
previous  occupants.  The  itinerary  takes  hen  » 
other  stride  from  Kadesh  to  Blount  Uor.  Ii 
Deuteronomy  (x.  6, 7)  we  find  a  short  list  of  bum 
of  localities,  on  comparing  which  with  the  itics* 
ary,  we  get  some  due  to  the  line  of  marHi  (nr- 
the  region  Kadesh  to  Ezion-geber  southwx:^ 
Their  oixler  is,  however,  slightly  changed,  tXabia; 
in  the  two  passages  as  follows : — 


Com JKciraAL  Smc. 

(a)  *Ain  HaA,  N.W.  in  the  'Arabah. 

(1)  Ku4heibeh,  mouth  of  the  Wady  Abu, 

near  the  foot  of  Mount  llor. 

(2)  Mm  Ghiinlndel. 

(3)  Wady  eUGhUdhHgidh. 

\i)  Confluence  of  Wady  el-Adhbeh  with 
el^erq/eh. 


Ni-x.  zxxilL  30-S3. 

(a)  (HashntonahJ. 

(1)  Museroth. 

(2)  Bene-Jaakan. 
(S)  Hor-ha^dgad. 
(4)  Jotbathah. 

(Ebronah). 
(Ealon-geber). 


DaxTT.  z.  6,  7. 

(1)  Beeroth  of  thachOdicaaf 

Jaakan. 
(S)  Mopera. 
(8)  Oudgodah. 
(4)  Jotbath. 


Now  in  Num.  xx.  14,    16,  22-29,  the  narrative 
oniiducts  us  from  Kade»h  the  ci/.v,  reached  in  or 
ftlioitJy  before  **  the  fortieth  year,"  to  Alount  Uor, 
where  Aaron  died,  a  pwiion  of  tchich  route  is  ao- 
coidingly  tlmt  given  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7;  whereas  the 
|iarallel  column  from  Num.  xxxiii.  gives  substvi- 
tially  the  mme  nmte  as  pursued  in  the  early  pai-t 
of  the  penal  wandering,  when  fulfilling  the  com- 
mand given  in  the  region  Kadesh,  **  turn  you,  get 
you  into  the  wildemeM  by  the  way  of  the  Ked  Sea  " 
(Num.  xiv.  25 ;  Deut.  i.  40),  which  command  we 
further  leani  from   Deut.  ii.  1  was  strictly  acted 
on,  and  which  a  march  towai'ds  Ezion-geber  would 
exactly  fulfil.     The  mountains  on  the  west  of  the 
'Ai-ahah  muat  have  been  always  puor  in  water,  and 
form  a  dreary  contrast  to  the  rich  spi  ings  of  the 
eastern  side  in  Mount  Seir.     From  the  cliff  front 
of  thiM  last,  Mount  Hor  stands  out  prominently. 
it  his  bepn  suggested  [HoR  Haoidgad]  that  the 
name   Ha-gid?ad,   or  Gudpuloh,  niav  iK»sibly  be 
i-etiaced  m  Uie  Wady  cl-Ghudfiwihidh,  which  has 
a  couriueucc  with   the   Wadj  el-Jc.afch,      This 


latter  runs  into  the  *  Arabah  on  the  west  side.  Jet- 
bath,  or  Jotbatha,  is  deacribed  aa  **  a  land  of  rinn 
of  waters  "  ( Deut  x.  7)  ;  and  may  staiid  for  ts* 
confluence  of  wadys  in  sufficient  force  to  justrr 
that  character.  It  should  certainly  be  in  tj( 
southern  portion  of  the  'Arabah,  or  a  little  to  tk 
west  of  the  same.  The  prokiUlities  of  the  vbok 
march  from  Sinai,  thai,  seem  to  stand  as  folion^ 
they  proceeded  towarda  the  N.E.  to  the  *J«  «^ 
IfiidtrAh  (Ilazeroth),  and  thence  quitted  the  wmi' 
time  region,  striking  directly  northwanls  to  d-'Ji^ 
and  thence  by  a  route  wholly  unknown,  peilisfftt 
little  to  the  £.  of  N.  acroas  the  lower  casten  tfca 
of  the  tff>71A  range,  deaomding  the  upper  count  *f 
the  Wady  el^feruf^  until  the  soath-cuteni  jcgk 
of  the  higher  plateaa  oonfronted  them  at  the  J« «' 
el-IIikhrah.  Henoe,  ,jaAer  despatching  the  ifvs 
they  moved  perhaps  into  the  'Arabah,  or  aimf  is 
western  overhanging  hiUa,  to  meet  tbdr  rrtnra. 
Then  followed  the  dicatstroiBi  attempt  at  or  w 
es-S^fa  (Zepbath),  and  the  pemd  waiaieruqr  b  tht 
wildeineH  of  Kadesh,  with  a  track  wholly  vaitttnir 


TOEE 

— 1 .  Seasons.  Two  seasons  are  mentioned  in  the 
bible,  ** summer"  and  "wintei*/*  The  former 
properlj  means  the  time  of  cutting  fruits,  the 
latter,  that  of  gathering  fruits ;  they  are  thei  efore 
originally  rather  summer  and  autumn  than  summer 
and  winter.  But  that  they  signify  ordinarily  the 
two  grand  divbions  of  the  year,  tlie  warm  and  cold 
eeasous,  is  evident  firom  Uieir  use  fur  the  whole 
year  in  the  expresttion,  *' summer  and  winter"  (Ps. 
Ixxiv.  17  ;  Zech.  xiv.  8).  2.  AfonMs.— The  He- 
brew months,  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  were 
lunar.  The  year  appears  ordinarily  to  hare  con- 
tained twelve,  but,  when  inteixaLation  was  neces^ 
sary,  a  thirteenth.  3.  Weeks. — The  Hebrews, 
from  the  time  of  the  institution  of  tlie  Sabbath, 
whether  at  or  before  the  Exodus,  reckoned  by  j 
weeks.— III.  Sacred  Years. — 1.  The  Sabbatical  year, 
•*  the  fiillow  year,"  or,  possibly, "  year  of  remission," 
kept  every  seventh  year,  was  commanded  to  be 
observed  as  a  year  of  rest  from  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture and  of  remission  of  debts.  2.  The  Jubilee 
year,  "^the  year  of  the  trumpet,'*  a  like  year, 
which  inunediately  followed  every  seventh  Sabbatic- 
al year.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Jubilee 
year  was  evei-y  49th  or  50th :  the  former  is  more 
probable. 

Yoke.  1.  A  well-known  implement  of  hus- 
bandry, described  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the 
terms  moty  tndtdh,  and  'o/,  the  two  formei*  sped  He- 
ally  applying  to  the  bows  of  wood  out  of  which  it 
was  constmcted,  and  the  last  to  the  application 
(binding)  of  the  aiticle  to  the  neck  of  the  ox.  2. 
A  pair  of  oxen,  so  termed  as  being  yoked  together 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7;  1  K.  xix.  19,  21).  The  Hebrew 
term,  tzemed,  is  alM  applied  to  asses  (Judg.  xix.  10) 
and  mules  (2  K.  v.  17;,  and  even  to  a  couple  of 
riders  (Is.  xxi.  7).  3.  The  term  itemed  is  also 
applied  to  a  certain  amount  of  land  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
14),  equivalent  to  that  which  a  couple  of  oxen 
could  plough  in  a  day  (Is.  v.  10;  A.Y.  "acre  '*), 
con-esponding  to  the  Latin  jugum. 
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Za&n'aim,  the  Plain  of ;  or,  moi-e  accumtely, 
•'the  oak  by  Zaanaim."  A  ti-ee — probably  a 
sacred  tree — mentioned  as  marking  the  spot  near 
which  Heber  the  Kenite  was  encamped  when  Sisera 
took  refuge  in  his  tent  (Judg.  iv.  1 1).  Its  situa> 
lion  is  detined  as  **  near  Kedesh,"  t.  e.  Kedesh- 
Naphtali,  the  name  of  which  still  lingers  on  the 
high  gi'ound,  north  of  Safed,  and  west  of  the  Lake 
of  el  Haleh.  The  Targum  gives  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  name,  mishor  aggamt/a,  **  the  plain  of  the 
swamp/'  which  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but 
the  marsh  which  borders  the  lake  of  Huleh  on  the 
north  side,  and  which  was  probably  more  extensive 
in  the  time  of  Deborah  than  it  now  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Stanley  has  pointed  oat  how 
appropriate  a  situation  for  this  memomble  tree  is 
ailorded  by  "a  green  plain  .  .  .  studded  with 
massive  terebinths,"  which  adjoins  on  the  south  the 
plain  containing  the  remains  of  Kedesh.  These  two 
suggestions — of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  the  modem 
Cnristian  student — may  be  lefl  side  by  side  to 
await  the  result  of  future  investigation.  The  Keri, 
or  correction,  of  Judg.  iv.  11,  substitutes  Zaanan- 
nim  (or  Zaanaim,  and  the  same  form  is  found  in 
Josh.  xix.  33. 
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Zaan'an.  A  place  named  by  Micnh  (i.  11)  in 
hU  address  to  the  towns  of  the  Shefelah.  Zaanan 
is  doubtless  identical  with  Zenan. 

Za'avan.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer  the  son  of 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

Zal)ad.  1.  Son  of  Nathan,  son  of  Attai,  sou  of 
Ahlai,  Sheshan's  daughter  (1  Chr.  ii.  31-37),  and 
hence  called  sou  of  Ablai  (1  Chr.  xi.  41).  He  was 
one  of  David's  mighty  men,  but  none  of  his  deeds 
have  been  i^eoorded.  The  chief  interest  coimected 
with  him  is  in  his  genealogy,  whicii  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  a  chronological  point  of  view.— 
2.  An  Ephraimite,  if  the  text  of  1  Chr.  vii.  21  is 
correct.— 8.  Son  of  Shimeath,  an  Ammonitess :  an 
assassin  who,  with  Jehozabad,  slew  king  Joash,  ac- 
cording to  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26  ;  but,  in  2  K.  xii.  21,  his 
name  is  written,  probably  more  con-ectly,  Jozachar. 
—4.  A  layman  of  Israel,  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who 
put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr. 
X.  27).— 6.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Hashum, 
who  had  manied  a  foreign  wife  after  the  Captivity 
(Ezr.  X.  33).— 6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  whose 
name  is  mentioned  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  two  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Zabadai'af.    Zabad  6  (1  Esd.  ix.  35). 

Zabade'aas.  An  Arab  tribe  who  were  attacked 
and  spoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  his  way  back  to  Da- 
mascus from  his  fmitless  pursuit  of  the  army  of 
Demetrius  (1  Maoc.  xii.  31).  Josephus  calls  them 
Nabitaeans  {Ant.  xiii.  5,  §10),  but  he  is  evidently 
in  en*or.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  them.  Jo- 
nathan had  pursued  the  enemy's  army  as  far  as  the 
river  Eleutherus  (Aa/w  el  Kebir),  and  was  on  his 
mai-ch  back  to  Damascus  when  he  attacked  and 
plundered  the  Zabadeans.  We  must  look  for  them, 
therefore,  somewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Damatscus. 
Accordingly,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Baalbek, 
at  a  distance  of  about  8}  hours  (26  miles)  from  the 
foimer  place,  is  the  village  Zebddny,  standing  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  plain  of  jthe  same  name,  which 
is  the  very  centre  of  Antilibanus.  The  name  Zeb' 
ddny  is  possibly  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Zabadeans. 

Zabba'i.  1.  One  of  Uie  descendants  of  Bebal, 
who  had  mai'ried  a  foreign  wife  in  the  dayi»  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  28).-»2.  Fatlier  of  Bai'uch,  who  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  dty  wall  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

Zablmd.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  i-e- 
tumed  in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14). 

Zabde'u.  Zedadiau  of  the  sons  of  Immer 
(1  Esd.  it.  21). 

Zab'di.  1.  Son  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah,  and 
ancestor  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  1,  17,  18).-»2.  A 
Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). 
—8.  David's  officer  over  the  proiduce  of  the  vine- 
yards for  the  wine-cellars  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).— 4.  Sou 
of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (Neh.  xi.  17) ;  called  else- 
where Zaccub  (Neh.  xii.  35)  and  ZiCHRi  (1  Chr. 
ix.  15). 

•  Zab'dieL  1.  Father  of  Jashobeam,  the  chief  of 
David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).-»2.  A  priest,  son 
of  the  great  men,  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  '*  Hag- 
gedolim  "  (Neh.  xi.  14).— 8.  An  Arabian  chieftain 
who  put  Alexander  Balas  to  death  (1  Mace  xi. 
17  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §8). 

Za^bnd.  The  son  of  Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5).  He 
is  described  as  a  priest  (A.  V.  **  principal  officer"), 
and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solomon  the  confid- 
ential post  of  **  king's  friend,"  which  had  been  occa- 
pied  by  Hushai  the  Archite  during  the  reign  of 
[)avid  (2  Snm.  xv.  37,  xvi.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xxi-ii.  33.) 
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Zab'iiloii.  The  Gi-eek  form  of  the  name  Ze- 
BULUN  (Matt.  iv.  13,  15;  Rev.  tH.  8). 

Zaoca'L  The  sons  of  Zaccai,  to  the  number  of 
760,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  9 ;  Neh. 

vii.  14V 

Zacchae'iiB.  Tlie  name  of  a  tax-collector  near 
Jericho,  who  being  short  in  stature  climbed  up  into 
a  sycamore-tree,  in  oi"der  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Jesus 
as  He  passed  through  that  place.  Luke  only  has 
related  the  incident  (xix.  1-10).  Zacchaeus  was  a 
Jew,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  name  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  Saviour  speaks  of  him  expressly  as 
•*  a  son  of  Abraham.**  The  tei*m  which  designates 
this  olfice  is  unusual,  but  describes  him  no  doubt 
as  the  superintendent  of  customs  or  tribute  in  the 
district  of  Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  having  a 
commission  from  his  Roman  principal  [manceps 
publicanus)  to  collect  the  imposts  levied  on  the  Jews 
by  the  Romans,  and  who  in  the  execution  of  tltat 
trust  employed  subalterns,  who  were  accountable 
to  him,  as  he  in  turn  was  accountible  to  his  super- 
ior. The  office  must  have  been  a  lucrative  one  in 
such  a  region,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Zacchaeus 
is  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  as  a  rich  man.  The 
Saviour  spent  the  night  probsibly  in  the  house  of 
Zacchaeus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  camvan  from  Galilee, 
which  was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the  Passover. 
We  read  in  the  Rabbinic  writings  also  of  a  Zac- 
chaeus who  lived  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period, 
well  known  on  his  own  account,  and  especially  as 
tlie  father  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben 
Zachai. 

Zaoohe'iiB.  An  officer  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(2  Mace.  X.  19). 

Zao'chnr.  A  Simeonite,  of  the  flunily  of  Mishma 
(1  Chr.  iv.  26). 

Zac'cnr.  1.  Father  of  Shammua,  the  Reuben itc 
spy  (Num.  xiii.  4).— 2.  A  Merai'ite  Levite,  son  of 
Jaaziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27).— 8.  Son  of  Asaph,  the 
singer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  10;  Neh.  xii.  35).— 4.  The 
son  of  Imri,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  2).— 6.  A  Levite,  or  family 
of  Levites,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  X.  12).— 6.  A  Levite,  whose  son  or  de- 
scendant Hanan  was  one  of  the  treasurers  over  the 
treasiuies  iippointed  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

Zacliari'ah,  or  properly  Zeciiariaii,  wns  son 
of  Jerobojim  II.,  14th  king  of  Israel,  and  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Jehu.  There  is  a  difficulty  about  the 
date  of  his  reign.  Most  chronologers  assume  an 
interreirnum  of  11  vears  between  Jeroboam's  death 
and  Zachnrialj's  accession,  during  which  the  king- 
dom was  suffering  from  the  anarchy  of  a  disputed 
succession,  but  this  seems  unlikely  after  the  reign 
of  a  resolute  ruler  like  Jeroboam,  and  does  not  solve 
the  difference  between  2  K.  xiv.  17  and  xv.  1. 
We  are  reduce<l  to  suppose  that  our  present  MSS. 
have  here  incorrect  numbers,  to  substitute  15  for 
27  in  2  K.  xv.  1,  and  io  l)elieve  that  Jeroboam  II. 
reigned  52  or  53  yej\i"s.  But  whether  we  assume 
an  interregnum,  or  an  error  in  the  MSS.,  we  must 
place  Zachaa-iah's  accession  B.C.  771-2.  His  reign 
Jastetl  only  six  months.  He  was  killed  in  a «on- 
spirncy,  of  which  Shallum  was  the  head,  and  by 
whicii  the  prophecy  in  2  K.  x.  30  was  accom- 
plished.—2.  The  father  of  Abi,  or  Abijah,  Heze- 
kiah's  mother  (2  K.  xviii.  2). 

Zachari'as.    1.  Zechariah  the  priest  in  the  lei'^n 

of  Josiah  (1  Ksd.  i.  8;.— 2.  In  1  Estl.  i.  15  Zacha- 

occupies  the  place  of  Heman  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15. 


—8.  =SEBAiAn  6,  and  AzACun  (1  Esd.  v.  S; 
comp.  Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7).— 4-  The  prophet 
Zechariah  (1  £sd.  vi.  1,  vii.  3).«-5.  Zecha- 
riah 8  (1  Esd.  viii.  30).— 6.  Zecuariau  9  (1 
Esd.  viii.  37).— 7.  Zechariah  10  (1  Esd.  viii. 
44).— 8.  Zechariah  11  (1  Esd.  ix.  27 ;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  26).— 9.  Father  of  J<MH;ph,  a  leader  in  the 
fii'st  campaign  of  the  MaccafaAeui  war  ( 1  Maor.  v. 
18,  56-62).— 10.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  5,  &c.).-»ll.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  oar  Lonl 
says,  was  slain  bj  the  Jews  betweeu  tlie  altar  and 
the  temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  Lnke  xi.  51 ).  Tiicre  has 
been  much  dispute  who  this  Zacharias  was.  Many 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  have  raaintaiued  that  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist  is  the  pei*s<ni  to  vfacra 
oar  Lord  alludes;  but  there  can  be  little  or  m 
doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20,  21).  The  name  of  the 
father  of  Zacharias  is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Lnke; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  the  name  of  Baradiias 
crept  into  the  text  of  St.  Matthew  from  a  maipnd 
glo$s,  a  confusion  having  been  made  between  Zecha- 
riah, the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  Zacharias,  the  s<m  of 
Barachias  (Berechiah)  the  prophet. 

Zaoh'ary.  The  prophet  Zechaiiah  (2  Esd.  i.  40  . 

Za'dier.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the  ^m 
or  founder  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah  (I  Cbr. 
viii.  31). 

Za'dok.  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  and  one  of  the  tiro 
chief  priests  in  the  time  of  David,  Abiathar  bdi^ 
the  other.  Zadok  was  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  tl^ 
son  of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3),  and  eleventh  ia 
descent  from  Aaron.  The  first  mention  of  him  is 
in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  we  are  told  that  he 
joined  David  at  Hebran  after  Saul's  death  with  ^ 
captains  of  his  father's  house,  and,  appareotlv,  vitk 
900  men  (4600—3700,  vers.  26,  27).  Up  to  thii 
time,  it  may  be  concluded,  he  had  adhered  to  the 
house  of  J^'aul.  But  henceforth  his  fidelitv  to  ftivid 
was  inviolable.  When  Absalom  revolted,  and 
David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  Zadok  and  all  tb? 
Levites  bearing  the  Ark  accompanied  him,  and  i: 
was  only  at  the  king's  express  command  that  ihej 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  king  .and  Ha<hai  the 
Archite  (2  Sam.  xv.,  xvii.).  When  Absalom  w» 
dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  pervons  who 
pei"suaded  the  eldei's  of  Judah  to  invite  David  to 
i-etum  (2  Sam.  xix.  11).  When  Adoni^,  in 
David's  old  age,  set  up  for  king,  and  had  persnadei 
Joab,  and  Abiathar  the  priest,  to  join  his  partT, 
Zadok  was  unmoved,  and  was  employed  by  Divid 
to  anoint  Solomon  to  be  king  in  his  room  ( 1  K.  i.)- 
And  for  this  fidelity  he  was  rewauleJ  by  Solomoo, 
who  "  thiiist  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unti> 
the  Lord,"  and  **  put  in  Zadok  the  priest "  in  h> 
room  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  From  this  time,  however, 
we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  said  in  general  terms 
in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  officers  of  ^t^tf 
that  Zadok  was  the  priest  (1  K.  iv.  4;  1  Chr. 
xxix.  22),  but  no  single  act  of  his  is  mention«»l. 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly  equal  dignity  - 
Sam.  XV.  35,  36,  xix.  11).  The  duties  of  the  otfiiv 
were  divideii.  Zadok  ministered  befoi-e  the  Taber- 
nacle at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  Abiathar  luui  \Jt.t 
care  of  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem.  Not,  however, 
exclusively,  as  appears  from  1  Chr.  xv.  1 1 ;  2  Sun. 
XV.  24,  25,  2y.  Hence,  j»erhap8,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  from  the  fii-st  there  was  a  tendecit 
to  consider  the  office  of  the  pnesthoo«l  as  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  a  corpoi-ate  office,  although  some  ci 
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its  fcmctions  were  necessArily  oonfioed  to  the  chief 
member  of  that  corporation.— 2.  According  to  the 
genealogy  of  the  high-pnests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  12,  there 
was  a  second  Zadok,  son  of  a  second  A  hi  tub,  son  of 
Amariah ;  about  the  time  of  King  Ahaziuh.  It  is 
probable  that  no  such  person  as  th»  second  2^dok 
ever  existed ;  but  that  the  insertion  of  the  two 
names  is  a  copyist's  error.— 8.  Father  of  Jerushah, 
the  wife  of  King  Uzziah,  and  mother  of  King 
Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  33  ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  1)— 4.  Son  of 
Baana,  who  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  4).  He  Is  probably 
the  same  who  is  in  the  list  of  those  that  s^ed  the 
covenant  in  Neh.  x.  21,  as  in  botli  cases  his  name 
follows  that  of  Meshezabeel.— 6.  Son  of  Immer,  a 
pnest  who  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  over 
against  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii.  29).— 6.  In  Neh. 
xi.  11,  and  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  mention  is  made  in  a 
genealogy  of  Zadok,  the  son  of  Meraioth,  the  son  of 
A  hi  tub.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that 
3Ieraioth  is  inserted  by  the  error  of  a  copyist,  and 
tluit  Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub  is  meant. 

Zaluun.  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail,  the 
daas:hter  of  Eliab  (2  Chr.  xi.  19). 

Za'lr.  A  place  named,  in  €  K.  viii.  21  only,  in 
the  account  of  Joram's  expedition  against  the 
Edomites.  The  parallel  account  in  Chionicles  (2 
Chr.  xxi.  9)  agrees  with  this,  except  that  the  words 
"  to  Zair  "  aie  omitted,  and  the  words  "  with  his 
princes  "  inserted.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
latter  were  substituted  lor  the  foi-mer,  either  by  the 
error  of  a  copyist,  or  intentionally,  because  the 
name  Zair  was  not  elsewhere  known.  Others, 
again,  suggest  that  Zair  is  identical  with  Zoar.  A 
third  conjecture  grounded  on  the  readings  of  the 
Vulgate  {Seira)  and  the  Arabic  version  {Sa'ir),  is, 
that  2^ir  is  an  alteration  for  Seir. 

Zalaph.  Father  of  Hanun,  who  assisted  in 
i-ebiiiiding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

Zal'mon.  An  Ahohite,  one  of  Uivid's  guard  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  28). 

Zal'mon,  Kount.  A  wooded  eminence  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix. 
48).  It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  that  it  was 
ch>se  to  the  city.  But  beyond  this  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  smallest  indication  of  its  position. 
The  name  Suieimijjeh  is  attached  to  the  S,  E. 
portion  of  Mount  Ebal ;  but  without  further  evid- 
ence, it  is  hazardous  even  to  conjecture  that  there 
is  any  connexion  between  this  name  and  Zalmon. 
The  name  of  Dalmanutha  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  that  of  Zalmon. 

Zal'monah.  The  name  of  a  desert-station  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  41).  It  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  Edom ;  but  whether  or  not  identical  with 
if  (Km,  a  few  miles  E.  of  Petra,  as  Raumer  thinks,  is 
doubtful.  More  probably  Zalmonah  may  be  in  the 
Wadif  Ithm. 

Zai'mQima.  One  of  the  two  **  kings  "  of  Midian 
whose  capture  and  death  by  the  hands  of  Gideon 
himself  formed  the  last  act  of  his  great  conflict  with 
Midian  CJudg.  viii.  5-21 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11). 

ZamluB.  The  same  as  Amauiau  (1  Esd.  ix.  34  ; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  42). 

ZamlirL  Zimiu  the  Simeonite  slain  by  Phinchas 
(1  Mace.  ii.  26). 

Za'moth  =  Zattu  (1  Esd.  ix.  28 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
X.  '27). 

Zarn'mmmimi.  The  Ammonite  name  for  the 
people,  who  by  others  were  called  KErHAiM  (Deut. 
li.  20)  only.    They  are  described  as  having  origin- 
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ally  been  a  powerful  and  numerous  nation  of 
giants.  From  a  slight  similarity  between  the  two 
names,  and  from  the  mention  of  the  Emim  in 
connexion  with  each,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the 
Zamzummim  are  identical  with  the  Zozim.  But 
at  best  the  identification  is  very  conjectural. 

Zano'ah.  In  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  tribe 
of  .Judah  in  1  Chron.,  Jekuthiel  is  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  21anoah  (iv.  18).  Zanoah  is  the  name 
of  a  town  of  Judah,  and  this  mention  of  Bithiah 
probably  points  to  some  colonisation  of  the  place  by 
Egyptians  or  by  Israelites  directly  from  Egypt. 

Zazio'ali.  The  name  of  two  towns  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah.  L  in  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  34)^ 
named  in  the  same  group  with  2^reah  and  Jarmuth. 
It  is  possibly  identical  with  Zdnu'af  a  site  which 
was  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Robinson  from  Beit  Nettif, 
and  which  in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of 
Tobler  is  placed  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wady 
Ismail t  2  miles  E.  of  Zareah,  and  4  miles  N.  of 
Varmuk,  The  name  recurs  in  its  old  connexion  in 
the  liiits  of  Nehemiah.  2.  A  town  in  the  highland 
district,  the  mountain  proper  (Josh.  xv.  56).  It  is 
not  impiobably  identical  with  Sanutef  which  is 
mentioned  by  Seetzen,  as  below  Senuia,  and  appeal's 
to  be  about  lo  miles  S.  of  Hebron. 

Zaph'nath-Faane'ah,  a  name  given  by  Phamoh 
to  Jotieph  (Gen.  xli.  45).     This  name  has  been  ex- 
plained as  Hebrew  or  Egyptian,  and  always  as  a 
proper  name.     It  has  nut  been  supposed  to  be  an 
othcial  title,  but  this  possibility  has  to  be  considered. 
1.   The  Kabbins  inteipreted  2^phnath-paaneah  as 
Hebrew,  in  the  sense  **  revealer  of  a  seci-et.'*     2. 
Isidore,  though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  interpreta- 
tion, rcmaiks  that  the  name  should  be  Egyptian, and 
ofliei-s  an  Egyptian  etymology.     •*  Interpretatur  ergo 
Zaphanath   Phaaiueca   Aegyptio    sermoue   salvator 
mundi."      3.  Modern  scholars  have  looked  to  Cop- 
tic for  an  explanation  of  this  name,  Jabionski  and 
others  proposing  as  the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  orig- 
inal psot  emphenech,  **  the  preservation"  or  "  pre- 
server of  the  age.**     It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  result  without  first  inquiring  when  this 
name  was  given,  and  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
Egyptian  titles  aud   names.     The  name,  at  fii-st 
sight,  seems  to  be  a  proper  name,  but,  as  occurring 
after   the  account   of  Joseph's  appointment    and 
honours,  may  be  a  title.     Before  comparing  2^ph- 
nath-paaneah  and  Psonthomplianech  (LXX.)  with 
Egyptian  names,  we  must  ascertain  the  probable 
Egyptian  equivalents  of  the  letters  of  these  forms. 
The  probable  originals  of  the  Egyptian  name  of 
Joseph  may  be  thus  stated : — 

'  >f  D  3   n      D  y   i    n 

T    P    N    T         P    ^    K     KH 
F 


V  or   9  0  fi 

<tf     a     ¥  71  X 

PS  N  T      M 

P           N    KH 

F 

The  second  part  of  the  name  in  the  Hebraw  is  the 
same  as  in  the  LXX.,  although  in  the  latter  it  is  not 
separate :  we  therefore  examine  it  first.  It  is  ident- 
ical with  the  ancient  Egyptian  proper  name 
P-ANKHEE,  "the  living."  The  second  part  of 
the  name,  thus  explained,  aflbrds  no  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  the  first  pai't.  The  LXX  form  of  the 
first  part  is  at  once  recognised  in  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian woixls  P-SENT-N, "  the  defendei''  or  •*  pieserver 
of."  The  word  SENT  does  not  appear  to  be  used 
except  as  a  divine,  and,  under  the  Ptolemies,  regal 
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title,  in  the  latter  case  for  Soter.  The  Hebrew 
form  seems  to  represent  a  comix)und  name  com- 
mencing with  JETEF,  or  TEF,  •*  he  says."  But, 
if  the  name  commence  with  either  of  these  words, 
the  vest  seems  inexplicable.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  last  two  consonants  are  the  same  as  in  Asenath, 
the  name  of  Joseph's  wife.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  in  both  cases  this  element  is  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Keith,  Asenath  having  been  conjectured  to 
be  AS-NEET;  and  Zaphnath,  by  Mr.  Osburn,  we 
believe  TEF-NEET,  '-the  delight  (?)  of  Neith." 
Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sals,  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  reverenced  at  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  Asenath. 
It  is  also  improbable  that  Pharaoh  would  ha?e 
given  Joseph  a  name  connected  with  idolatiy. 

Za'phon.  Tlie  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  allotment  of  the  tiibe  of 
Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  No  name  i*escmbling  it  has 
yet  been  encountei'ed. 

Za'ra.    Zarah  the  son  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  3). 

Zar'aoes.  Brother  of  Joacim,  or  Jehoiakim, 
king  of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  38). 

Za'rah.  Zeraii,  the  son  of  Jufluh  (Gen.  xzxvlii. 
30,  xlvi.  12). 

Zarai'as.  1.  Zerahtah  1  (1  Esd.  viii.  2).— 
2.  Zeraiiiah  2  (1  Esd.  viii.  31).— 8.  Zeba- 
DIAH  5  (1  Esd.  viii.  34). 

Za'reah.  The  same  as  Zoraii  and  Zokeah 
(Neh.  xi.  29). 

Za'reathites,  fhe.  The  inhabitants  of  Zarbah 
or  ZORAH  (I  Chr.  ii.  53). 

Za'red,  Tlie  Valley  ol  The  name  is  accurately 
Zered  (Num.  xxi.  12). 

Zar'ephath.  A  town  which  deinves  its  claim  to 
notice  from  having  been  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
phet Elijali  during  the  latter  part  of  the  drought 
(1  K.  xvii.  9,  10).  Beyond  stating  that  it  was 
near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Zidon,  the  Bible  gives  no 
due  to  its  position.  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §2) 
says  that  it  was  "not  far  from  Sidon  and  Tyre, 
for  it  lies  between  them."  And  to  this  Jei*ome 
adds  {Onom.  "  Sai-efta")  that  it  *'  lay  on  the  public 
road,"  that  is  the  coast  road.  Botli  these  conditions 
are  implied  in  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Paula  by  Jerome,  and  both  ai'c  fulfilled  in  the  si- 
tuation of  the  modem  village  of  Surafcnd,  Of  the 
old  town  considerable  indications  remain.  One 
gi-oup  of  foundations  is  on  a  headland  called  Ain 
el'Kantarah ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  south 
of  this,  and  extend  for  a  mile  or  moi-e,  with  msuiy 
fragments  of  columns,  slabs,  and  other  architectural 
features.  In  tlie  N.  T.  Zarephath  appeai-s  under 
the  Greek  form  of  Sarepta. 

Zar'etan.     Zarthan  (Josh.  iii.  16). 

Za'reth-Shaliar.  A  ]>lace  mentioned  only  in 
Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  allotted 
to  Reuben.  It  is  named  between  Sidmaii  and 
Bethpeor,  and  is  particularly  specified  as  "  in 
Mount  ha-Emek "  (A.  V.  "in  the  Mount  of  the 
Valley").  From  this,  however,  no  clue  can  be 
gained  to  its  position. 

Zar  hites,  the.  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah : 
descended  from  Zcmh  the  son  of  Judah  (Num.  xxvi. 
13.  20;  Josh.  vii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  II,  13). 
f  Zart'anah.  A  place  named  in  1  K.  iv.  12,  to 
define  the  position  of  Bethshean.  It  is  jwssibly 
identicsil  with  Zarthan,  but  nothing  positive  can 
be  said  on  the  point. 

^  Zar'tlian.  1.  A  place  in  the  ciccar  or  cijcle  of 
Joi-dan,  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Succoth  (IK. 
vii.  46).     2.  It  is  also  named,  in  the  account  of 
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the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Joei«h. 
iii.  1 6),  i\&  defining  the  position  of  the  city  Adam. 
3.  A  place  with  the  similar  name  of  Zartanah.  4. 
Further,  in  Chronicles,  Zeredathah  is  stibatituted 
for  Zarthan,  and  this  again  is  not  impoaubly  ident- 
ical with  tlie  Zererah,  Zei^rath,  or  Zfererathah,  of 
the  story  of  Gideon.  All  tiiese  spots  agree  in 
proximity  to  the  Jordan,  bat  beyond  this  we  ate 
absolutely  at  fault  as  to  their  position. 

Zath'oe.     This  name  occult  in  1  Esd.  riiL  32, 
for  Zattu,  which  appears  to  have  been  omitted  in 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezr.  viii.  5,  which  should  read, 
*'  Of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Jaha- 
ziel." 
Zathtt'L    Zaitu  (1  Esdr.  v.  12). 
Zat'thu.     Elsewhere  Zattu  (Neh.  x.  14). 
Zat'tiL     The  sons  of  Zattu  were  a  fkmilv  of  lav- 
men  of  Israel  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (tizr. 
ii.  8 ;  Neh.  vii.  13). 

Za'7ail.=ZAAVAN  (1  Chr.  i.  42\ 
Za'ia.     One  of  the  sons  of  JonatUan,  a  desccoii- 
ant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr,  ii.  33). 

Zebadi'ah.  1.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  B^ 
riah  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).— 2.  A  Benjamite  of  the 
sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Qir.  viii.  17).«-3.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor  (1  Cfajr.  xii.  7).— 4.  Son 
of  Asi^el  the  brother  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  7).^. 
Son  of  Michael  of  the  sons  of  Shephatiah  (Ez.r.  viii. 
8).  ^4.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Immer  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  retoni  from  Baby- 
lon (Ezr.  z.  20).^7.  Thii'd  son  of  Mesbelemiah 
the  Korhite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2).— 8.  A  Invite  in  the 
i-eign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chi\  zvii.  8).»-9.  The  soo 
of  Ishmael  and  piince  of  the  houae  of  Jodah  in  the 
i«is:n  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  11). 

ZeTmh.     One  of  the  two  <•  kings"  of  Midian 
who  appeal*  to  have  commanded  the  great  invasi<iD 
of  Palestine,  and  who  finally  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Gideon  himself.     He  is  always  coupled  with  Zal- 
munna,  and  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  viii.  5>2I ;  I's. 
Ixxxiii.  11.     While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  iD- 
ferior  leaders  of  the  incursion,  had  been  slain,  witii 
a  vast  number  of  their  people,  by  the  Ephraimites, 
at  the  centnd  fords  of  tlie  Jordan,  the  two  kings 
I  had  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  by  a  pasMge 
furtlier  to  the  noilh  (probably  the  ford  near  R.'ti»- 
I  shean),  and  thence  by  the  Wady  Yalns,  through 
'  Gilead,  to  Karkor,  a  place  which  is  not  fixed,  but 
!  which  lay  doubtless  high  up  on  the  Hauran.     Hen: 
I  they  were  reposing  with  15,000  men,  a  mere  rem- 
nant of  their  huge  horde,  when  Gideon  overtook 
them.     The  name  of  Gideon  was  still  full  of  terroi, 
and  the  Bedouins  were  entirely  unprepared  for  his 
attack — they  fled  in  dismay,  and  the  two  kin^ 
wei-e  taken.     Such  was  the  Third  Act  of  the  <n^'^ 
Tragedy.     Two  more  remain.      First   the  letuni 
I  down  the  long  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan.    Gi- 
!  deon  probably  strode  on  foot  by  the  side  of  his  cap- 
I  tive5.     They  passed  Penuel,  whei*e  Jacob  had  nhh 
I  the  vision  of  the  face  of  God ;  they  passed  Succoth ; 
they  crossed  the  rapid  stieam  of  the  Jordan ;  tb«'y 
ascended  the  highlands  west  of  the  river,  and  at 
length  leached  Ophrah,  the  native  village  of  the.r 
captor.     Then  at  last  the  question  which  must 
have  been  on  Gideon's  tongue  during  the  whol<* 
of  the  return  found    a  vent.       "  Wliat  manner 
of  men   were  they   which  ye    slew   at  Tabor?" 
Up  to  this  time  the  sheikhs  may  have  be!iev^ 
that  they  were    reserved   for  random ;  but  th^?« 
words  once  spoken  there  can  have  been  no  doubt 
what  their  fate  was  to  be.      Tbev  met  it  Ike 
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noble  children  of  the  Desert,  without  fear  or  weak-    the  time  of  the  migration  to  Egypt.     During  the 


Drtis.  One  i-equest  alone  they  make — that  they 
mny  die  by  the  sure  blow  of  the  hero  himself — 
**  and  Gideon  arose  and  slew  them.'* 

ZelMim.  The  sons  of  Pochereth  of  hatrTsebnim 
are  mentioned  in  the  aitalo^^ue  of  the  families  of 
"  Solomon's  slaves,"  who  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tivity with  Zembbabel  (Ezra  ii.  57  ;  Nch.  vii.  59). 


journey  from  Egypt  to  Pdestiae  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
formed  one  of  the  first  camp,  with  Judah  and 
Issachar  (also  sons  of  Leah),  marching  under  the 
htandaitl  of  Judah.  Its  numbera  at  the  census  of 
Sinai,  were  57,000,  surpassed  only  by  Simeon,  Dan, 
and  Judah.  At  that  of  Shittim  they  were  60,500, 
not  having  diminished,  but  not  having  increased 


The  name  is  in  the  original  all  but  identical  with !  nearly  so  much  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
that  of  Zkooim.  I  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was  Eliab  son  of 

Zeb'edae.  A  fisherman  of  Gah'lee,  the  father  of '  Helon  (Num.  vii.  24);  at  Shiloh,  Elizaphan  son 
the  Apostles  James  the  Great  and  John  (Matt.  iv.  j  of  ]*arnach  (lb.  xxxiv.  25).  Its  representative- 
Si),  and  the  husband  of  Salome  (Matt,  zxvii.  56 ;  imiongst  the  spies  was  Gaddiel  son  of  Sodi  (xiii.  10). 
Mark  XV.  40).  He  probably  lived  either  at  Beth-  Besides  what  may  be  implied  in  its  appearances  in 
Muda  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.     It  has ',  these  lists,  the  tribe  is  not  recorded  to  have  takem 


been  inferred  from  the  mention  of  his  **  hired  ser- 
vants "  (Mark  i.  20),  and  from  the  acquaintance 
between  the  Apostle  John  and  Annas  the  high- 
priest  (Johnxviii.  15)  tliat  the  family  of  Zebedee 
were  in  easy  circumstances  (comp.  xix.  27),   al- 


paii,  for  evil  or  good,  in  any  of  the  events  of  the 
wandering  or  the  oonqueitt.  Judah,  Joseph,  Ben- 
jamin, had  acquired  the  south  and  the  centre  of  the 
country.  To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fairest  o£ 
the  remaining  portions.     It  is  perhaps  impossible. 


though  not  above  manual  labour  (Matt.  iv.  21). !  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  exactly  to 
He  appears  only  unce  in  the  Gospel  naiTative,  namely  define  its  limits;  but  the  statement  of  Josephus 
in  Matt.  iv.  21,  22 ;  Mark  i.  19,  20,  where  he  is  ■  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22)  is  probably  in  the  main  correct, 
seen  in  his  boat  witl)  his  two  sons  mending  their  net^. ;  that  it  reached  on  the  one  side  to  the  Like  of  Gen- 


Zeb'ina.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  had 
taken  foreign  wives  after  the  reCum  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  X.  43). 

Zelxyim.     This  word  represents   in   the  A.  V. 


esareth,  and  on  the  other  to  Carmel  and  the  Medi- 
teiranean.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Is8«« 
ciiar,  who  lay  in  the  great  plain  or  valley  of  the 
Kishon ;  on  the  noith  it  iiad  Naphtali  and  Aaher. 


two  names  which  in  the  origimd  are  quite  distinct. !  The  fact  recognised  by  Josephus  that  Zebulun  ex* 
1.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  **  plain"  or  circle  tended  to  the  Mediterranean,  though  not  mentioned 
of  Jordan.     It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2,   or  implied,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  in  the  lists 


8 ;  Deut.  xxix.  23 ;  and  Hos.  xi.  8,  in  each  of 
which  passages  it  is  either  coupled  with  Admah,  or 
placed  next  it  in  the  lists.  No  attempt  appeal's 
to  have  been  made  to  discover  the  site  of  Zeboim, 
till  M.  de  Saulcy  suggested  the  Taida  Sebaan^  a 
name  which  he,  and  he  alone,  i-eports  as  attached 
to  extensive  ruins  on  the  high  ground  between- the 
Dead  Sea  and  Kerak,  In  (ien.  xiv.  2,  8,  the  name 
is  given  more  correctly  in  the  A.  V.  Zeboiim.— 
2.  The  Valley  of  Zeboim,  a  ravine  or  gorge, 
apparently  east  of  Michmash,  mentioned  only  in 


of  Joshua  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Blessing 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  13).  Situated  so  iar  from  the 
centre  of  goveniment,  Zebulun  remains  throughout 
the  history,  with  one  exception,  in  the  obscurity 
which  envelopes  the  whole  of  the  noithem  tribes. 
That  exception,  however,  is  a  renuirkable  one.  Tlie 
conduct  of  the  tribe  during  the  struggle  with 
Sisera,  when  they  fought  with  desperate  vdour  side 
by  side  with  their  brethren  of  Naphtali,  was  such 
as  to  draw  down  the  especial  praise  of  Deborah, 
who  singles  them  out  from   all  the  other  tribes 


1  Sam.  xiii.  18.    The  itmd  running  from  Michmash  '  (Judg.  v.  18).    A  similar  reputation  is  alluded  te 


to  the  east,  is  specified  as  **  the  road  of  the  border 
that  looketh  to  the  ravine  of  Zeboim  towards  the 


in  the  mention  of  the  tribe  among  those  who  at- 
tended the  inauguration  of  David's  reign  at  Hebron 


wilderness."     The  wilderness  (mie/tor)  is  4io  doubt   (1   Chr.  xii.   33).     The  same  passage,  however, 
the  district  of  uncultivated  mountain  tops  and  sides  .  shows  that  they  did  not  neglect  tlie  arts  of  peace 


which  lies  between  the  central  district  of  Benjamin 
and  the  Jordan  Valley ;  and  here  apparently  the 
ravine  of  Zeboim  shoold  be  sought.  In  that  very 
district  there  is  a  wild  gorge,  beiring  the  name  of 
Shiik  ed'Dubha\  **  itivine  of  the  hyena,**  the  exact 
equivalent  of  Ge  hat-tgebo'inu 

Zeb'ndah.    Daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Rumah,  wife 
of  Josiah  and  mother  of  king  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii. 


'6*y). 


Zelrol.  Chief  man  ( A.  V.  «*  niler  **)  of  the  city 
of  Shechem  at  the  time  of  the  contest  between 
Abimelech  and  the  native  Canaonites.  His  name 
occurs  Judg.  ix.  28,  30,  36,  38,  41. 

Zeb'nlonite,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun. 
Applied  (mly  to  Elon,  the  one  judge  produced  by 
the  tribe  (Judg.  xiL  11,  12). 

Zeb'nlim.  The  tenth  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  their  births  are 
enumerated ;  the  sixth  and  last  of  Leah  (Gen.  zxz. 
20,  xxxT.  23,  xUri.  14 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  1).  His  birth 
is  recorded  in  Gen.  zxx.  19,  2o.  Of  the  individual 
Zebulun  nothing  is  recorded.  The  list  of  Gen.  zlvi. 
ascribes  to  him 'three  sons,  founders  of  the  chief 


(ver.  40).     We  are  nowhere  directly  told  that  the 
people  of  Zebulun  were  earned  off  to  Assyria. 

SBelniliiiiitei,  ths.    The  members  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi.  27  only). 

Zeohaii'alL  L  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets.  Of  his  personal  history  we 
know  but  little.  He  is  called  in  his  propiiecy 
the  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the  grandson  of  Iddo, 
whereas  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  (v.  1,  vi.  14)  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Iddo.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reconcile  this  discrep- 
ancy. Cyril  of  Alexandria  supposes  that  Bei-echiah 
was  the  father  of  Zechariah,  according  to  the  flesh, 
and  that  Iddo  was  his  instructor,  and  might  be 
regarded  as  his  spiritual  father.  Gesenius  and 
Rosenmiiller  take  "  son  "  in  the  passages  in  Ezra  to 
mean  **  grandson."  Knobel  thinks  that  the  name 
of  Berechiah  has  crept  into  the  present  text  of 
2Sechariah  from  Isaiah  viii.  2.  It  is  surely  more 
natural  to  suppose,  as  the  Prophet  himself  men- 
tions his  fatlier's  name,  whereas  the  historical 
Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  mentioa  only  ldd« , 
that  Berechiah  had  died  early,  and  that  there  w>i< 


ffuniliet  of  the  tribe  (comp.  Num.  zzvi.  26)  at  |  now  no  mtenrening  link  between  the  grandfather 
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(lis  it  seems')  show  any  knowledce  of  it.  On  the 
other  hjind,  ittnin  scmcely  bedoiibie<l  that  St.  Paul, 
it' not  other  of  the  Apostolic  writers,  was  familiar 
with  its  language,  though  he  makes  no  definite  quo- 
tation from  it  (the  supposed  reference  in  Luke  xi. 
49  to  Wisd.  ii.  12-14,  is  wholly  unfounde<lV  Thus 
we  have  striking  panillels  in  liom.  ix.  21  to  Wisd. 
XV.  7;  in  Hom.  ix.  22  to  Wisd.  xii.  20;  in  Eph.vi. 
13-17  to  Wi*l.  V.  17-19  (the  heavenly  ai-mour), 
kc.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  book  may  not  have  been  gained  ratlier 
orally  than  by  direct  study.  According  to  Ensebius 
Irenaeus  made  use  of  it  in  a  last  work,  an«l  in  a 
passage  of  his  p-eat  work  li-enaeus  silently  adopts  a 
characteristic  clause  from  it  (Wisd.  vi.  19).  From 
the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  the  book  is  con- 
stantly quoted  as  an  inspired  work  of  Solomon,  or 
as  **  Scriptuj-e,"  even  by  those  Fathers  who  denied 
its  a«sumed  authorship,  and  it  gained  a  place  in  the 
C:uion  (together  with  the  other  Apocryphal  books) 
at  the  Council  of  Carthage,  cir.  397  A.D.  From 
this  time  its  histoiy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Apocryphal  books  up  to  the  period  of  the  IJeform- 
dtion.  In  the  later  times  the  various  estimates 
which  have  been  fonned  of  the  book  have  been 
influenced  by  controvei-sial  prejudices.  In  England, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Apociypha,  it  has  been  most 
strangely  neglected,  though  it  furnishes  seveml 
leK<«ns  for  Church  Festivals.  It  seems,  indeed,  im- 
possible to  study  the  IxKik  dispassionately,  and  not 
feel  that  it  foims  one  of  the  last  links  in  the  chain 
of  providential  connexion  between  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants.  It  would  not  be  easv  to  find  elsewhere 
any  pre-Christian  view  of  religion  equally  wide, 
sustained,  and  definite. 

Witeh,  Witchcrafts.    [Magic] 

Witneis.'     Among  pt^ople  with  whom  writing  is 
not  common,  tin'  evidence  vt'  a  ti^nsaction  is  given 
by  some  tangible  memorial  or  signiticnnt  ceremony. 
Abraham  gave  seven  ewe-lambs  to  Abimelech  as 
an  evidence  of  liis  property  in  the  well  of  Beer- 
fheba.     Jacob  raised  a  heap  of  stones,  *•  the  heap 
of  witupss,"  as  a  boundaiy-mark   between  himself 
and  Liban  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  xxxi.  47,  52).     The  tiibes 
of  Reuben  and  Gml  i-aiseii  un  "  alt.ir  '*  as  a  witness 
to  the  covenant  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  nation  ;  Joshua  set  up  a  stone  as  an  evidence  of 
the  allegiance  promise<l  by  Israel    to  God   (Josh, 
xxii.  10,^26,  34,  xxi  v.  2»5,  27).     Thus  also  symbol- 
ical usages,  in  ratification  of  conti-acts  or  completed 
arrangements,    as   the   ceremony    of    ^hoe-Ioosing 
(Deut.  XXV.  9,  10;   Ruth  iv.  7,  8"),  the  ordeal  pi-e- 
KcriU'd  in  the  case  of  a  suspected  wife,  with  which 
may  be  compai-ed  the  ordeal  of  the  Styx  (Num.  v. 
17-31).     But  written  evidence  was  by  no  means 
unknown  to  the  Jews.     I>ivorce  was  to  be  proved 
by  a  written  document  (Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3).     In  civil 
conti*acts,   at   least   in    later    times,   documentary 
evidence  was  required  and  cajefully  preserved  (Is. 
viii.  IG;  Jer.  xxxii.   U^-16).      On  the  whole  ihe 
I-aw  was  very  careful  to  provide  and  enfoit^e  evid- 
ence for  all    its   infractions   and   all    tmnsactions 
bearing  on  them.     Among  s|)ecial  provisions  with 
resjKT.t   to  evidence  are    the  following: — 1.    Two 
witnesses  at    l&ist   aro  required    to  esbiblish  any 
charge  (Num.  xxxv.  30  ;  Deut.  xvii.  0  ;  John  viii. 
17  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1  ;  comp.  1  Tim.  v.  19).     2.  In 
the  case  of  the  suspected  wife,  evidence  besides  the 
husband's  was  desiieti  (Num.  v.  13).     3.  The  wit- 
ness who  withheld  the  truth  was  censured  (Lev.  v. 
J) ,     4,  False  wilneas  was  punished  with  the  punish- 
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ment  due  to  the  offence  which  it  sought  to  ntablish. 
5.  Slanderous  i*eports  and  otfidoos  vilnna  uc 
discoumged  (Ex.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  1 ;  Lev. xix.  16. 18, 
&c.).  (5.  The  witnesses  were  the  first  execiiticoen 
(Iteut.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  7  ;  Acts  vii.  58).  7.  In  case 
of  an  animal  led  in  charge  and  torn  by  wiki  beasts, 
the  keeper  was  to  bring  the  carcase  in  proof  of  tk 
fact  and  disproof  of  his  own  criminality  (Ex.  xii 
13).  8.  Accoixiing  to  Josephus,  w<»nen  and  sUra 
were  not  admitted  to  bear  testimony  {Ant.  W.  bi, 
§  1 5).  In  the  N .  T.  the  original  notion  of  a  w'itsa 
is  exhibited  in  the  special  form  of  one  who  att^ 
his  belief  in  the  Gospel  by  jienoDal  rufitrn!:. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  VKa 
*•  Martyr  *'  has  arisen. 

Wisard.    [Magic] 

Wolf.  (Heb.  z^eb).  There  can  be  little  ^U 
that  the  wolf  of  Palestine  is  the  commoa  Ca^ 
iupitSf  and  that  this  is  the  animal  so  freqaeflth 
mentioned  in  tlie  Bible.  Hemprich  and  Khmber^ 
have  described  a  few  species,  as,  for  instanoe^  the 
Cants  Si/riiiCHs  and  the  C.  (  Vulpes)  SiioticHMf  atd 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  mentions,  mider  the  name  oi' 
derboun^  a  species  of  black  wolf,  as  occurriDC  in 
Arabia  and  Southern  Syria ;  but  nothing  ddkdte 
seems  to  be  known  of  this  animuil.  WoItcs  veit 
doubtless  far  more  common  in  Biblical  times  thin 
they  are  now,  though  they  are  occasiooally  sea  tf 
modem  travellere. 

Women.  The  position  of  women  in  the  He^ev 
commonwealth  contrasts  tavourably  with  that  vhidt 
in  the  pi-esent  day  is  assigned  to  them  geoerailr  a 
Kastem  countries.  The  most  salient  point  of  ««- 
trast  in  the  usages  of  ancient  as  compared  viik 
mo<Iem  Oriental  society  was  the  large  amoost «: 
liberty  enjoyed  by  women.  Instead  <tf  bnajf  n> 
mui-ed  in  a  harem,  or  appearing  in  public  wiihtije 
fare  covered,  the  wives  ami  miaidens  of  ancient  taie» 
mingled  freely  and  openly  with  the  other  sex  in  the 
duties  and  amenities  of  ordinaiy  life.  Kehihb 
travelled  on  a  camel  witli  her  face  unveiled,  WA 
she  i^me  into  the  presence  of  her  aihanceJ  (G«. 
xxiv.  04,  Go).  Jacob  saluted  Rachel  with  a  kifs  a 
the  pi-esence  of  the  shepherds  (Gen.  xxix.  IK 
Women  played  no  inconsiderable  port  in  puWi 
cehbrations  (Ex.  xv.  20,  21  ;  Judg.  xi.  34).  lae 
odes  of  Deborah  (Judg.  r.)  and  of  Hannah  (1  ^«IB. 
ii.  1,  ix.)  exhibit  a  degree  of  intellectoal  caltiratiai 
which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  position  of  the  m 
in  that  jwriod.  Women  also  oocasionall j  held  paUic 
offices,  |\irticularly  that  of  prophetess  or  ir.-p'^ned 
teacher  (Ex.  xv.  20;  2  K.  xxii.  14;  Neh.  vi.  14: 
Luke  ii.  3t> ;  Judg.  iv.  4).  The  managemeci -it 
household  affairs  devolved  mainlv  oo  the  vcaoo. 
I'he  x'alue  of  a  viituoiis  and  active  hou«»ewife  iotss 
a  frequent  topic  in  the  Book  of  ProverfaR  ;ii.  K 
xii.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxxi.  10,  &c-).  Her  inflocaf 
was  of  course  proportionably  great.  The  tSm  of 
polygamy  was  to  transfer  f«inale  influence  fnoo  dK 
wives  to  the  mother.  Polygamy  also  neee»t9C£!iI 
a  separate  establibhment  for  the  wives  collectrrtir. 
or  for  each  individually.  Further  infonnatioB  vt 
the  subject  of  this  article  is  given  nader  the  hr*^ 
DEAC0NK3S,  Dress,  Haib,  MAKBuas,  iSLk\u 
VKHi,  and  Widow. 

Wood.    [Forest.] 

WooL  Wool  was  an  article  of  the  highest  ts.Si 
among  the  Jews,  as  the  staple  material  fin*  titf 
nMnutacture  of  clothing  (Lev.  xiiL  47  ;  VttA.  xiii- 
1 1 ;  Job  xxxi.  20;  Prov.  xxxi.  13;  £l  sru^-  -''* 
Hos.  ii.  5).    Both  tlie  Hebrew  tenns^  ttamr  aai 
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<jcz,  implj  the  net  of  shearing,  the  diKtinctioD  be- 
tween tJicm  being  that  the  latter  refers  to  the 
**  fleece  "  (Dent,  xviii.  4  ;  Job  ixxi.  20).  The  im- 
portance of  wool  is  incidentally  shown  by  the  notice 
that  Mesha*s  tribute  was  piiid  in  a  ceiiain  nuniWr 
of  rams  **  with  the  wool  "  (2  K.  iii.  4).  The  wool 
of  Damascus  was  highly  prized  in  the  mart  of  Tyi-e 
(Ez.  xxvii.  18). 

Woollen,  (linen,  and).  Among  the  laws 
against  unnatuial  mixtures  is  found  one  to  this 
eflect:  "A  garment  of  mixtures  J[shaatnez']  shall 
not  come  upon  thee  '*  (Lev.  xix.  19) ;  or,  as  ir  is 
expressed  in  Deut.  xxii.  11,  **  thou  shalt  not  wear 
-8futatnSzt  wool  and  flax  together."  Our  version, 
bj  the  help  of  the  latter  passage,  has  rendei-ed  the 
strange  woixl  shaatnez  in  the  former,  **  of  linen  and 
woollen  ;'*  while  in  Deut  it  is  translated  **  a  gai- 
ment  of  divers  sorts."  Two  things  only  appe:ir 
to  be  cei*tain  about  shaatnez — that  it  is  a  foi-elgn 
word,  and  that  its  origin  lias  not  at  present  been 
traced.  Its  signification  is  sufficiently  defined  in 
Dent.  xxii.  11.  Jablonski  favours  the  suggestion 
•of  Forster,  that  a  gaiment  of  linen  and  woollen  was 
<»lled  by  the  Egyptians  shontnes^  and  that  this 
word  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews,  and  written 
by  them  in  the  form  slutatnez.  The  reason  given 
hj  Josephus  {Ant,  iv.  8,  §11)  for  the  law  which 
prohibited  the  wearing  a  garment  woven  of  linen 
and  woollen  is,  that  such  were  worn  by  the  priests 
alone.  Spencer  conjectured  that  the  use  of  woollen 
and  linen  inwoven  in  the  some  garment  prevailed 
■amongst  the  ancient  Zabii. 

Worm.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Sdsy  Jiimmdli,  and  T6le*dh,  Tdld\ 
-or  Tolaath,  occurs  in  numerous  passages  in  the 
Bible.  The  first-named  teim,  Sds,  occui-s  only  in 
Isa.  li.  8.  The  word  probably  denotes  some  paiii- 
cular  species  of  moth,  whose  larva  is  injurious  to 
-wool.  2.  litmmah  (Ex.  xvi.  20).  The  Hebrew 
word  points  evidently  to  various  kinds  of  maggots, 
and  the  laiTae  of  insects  which  feed  on  putrefying 
animal  matter,  rather  than  to  earthworms;  the 
words  rimmah  and  idle  ah  in  the  original  are  clearly 
used  indiscriminately  to  denote  either  true  anneiidii, 
or  the  larval  condition  of  various  insects.  Job  uses 
both  Rimmah  and  TolcdJi  in  ch.  xxv.  6,  where  he 
•compares  the  estate  of  man  to  a  rimmah  ^  and  the 
son  of  man  to  a  idle  ah.  This  latter  word,  in  one 
■or  other  of  its  forms,  is  applied  in  Deut.  xxviii.  39 
to  some  kinds  of  larvae  destructive  to  the  vines. 
Various  kinds  of  insects  attack  the  vine,  amongst 
which  one  of  the  most  destructive  is  the  Tortrix 
vitisatta,  the  little  catei*pillar  of  which  eats  off  the 
inner  \viri8  of  the  blossoms,  the  clustei:s  of  which  it 
binds  together  by  spinning  a  web  around  them. 
The  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  was  caused  by 
worms  (Acts  xii.  23)  ;  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  xix.  8),  his  death  took  place  five  days  afler 
iiis  departure  from  the  theatre.  Whether  the 
■worms  were  the  cause  or  the  resiUt  of  the  disease 
is  an  immateri.ll  question. 

Wormwood  (Heb.  ladndJi),  The  coiTect  trans- 
lation of  the  Heb.  word  occura  frequently  in  the 
J^ible,  and  generally  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
Kitto  {Phys.  Hist,  of  Palestine^  p.  215),  enum- 
erates four  kinds  of  wormwood  as  found  in  Pales- 
tine— Artemisia  nUotica^A,  Judaica,  A,fruticosa, 
and  A.  cinerea.  The  Hebrew  Laamth  is  doubtless 
generic,  and  denotes  several  species  of  Artemisia. 

Wonhipper.  A  translation  of  the  Greek  woi-d 
ytwK6poiy  used  once  only,  Acts  xix.   35;   in  the 
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mai-gin  "  Temple-keeper."  The  ncocoros  was  orig- 
inally an  attendant  in  a  temple,  probably  intinisted 
with  its  chai-ge.  The  divine  honours  paid  in  later 
Greek  times  to  eminent  persons  even  in  their  life- 
time, were  imitated  and  exaggerated  by  the  Romans 
under  the  empire,  especially  in  Asia.  The  term 
neocoi'os  became  thus  applied  to  cities  or  com- 
munities which  undertook  the  woi-ship  of  particular 
emiierors  even  during  their  lives.  The  first  occur- 
rence of  the  term,  in  connexion  with  Ephesus  is  on 
coins  of  the  age  of  Nero  (a.d.  54-68). 

Wrestling.    [Games.] 

Writing.  It  is  a  i-emarkable  fact  tliat  although^ 
with  respect  to  other  aits,  as  for  instance  those  of 
music  and  metal  working,  the  Hebrews  have  as- 
signed the  honour  of  their  discovery  to  the  heroes  of 
a  remote  antiquity,  there  is  no  trace  or  tradition 
whatever  of  the  origin  of  letters,  a  discovery  many 
times  more  remarkable  and  important  than  either  of 
these.  Throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is 
not  a  single  allusion,  dii'ect  or  indirect,  either  to  the 
practice  or  to  the  existence  of  writing.  That  the 
Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Joseph  were  acquainted 
wiUi  writing  of  a  certain  kind  there  is  other  evid- 
ence to  prove,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  up 
to  this  period  the  knowledge  extended  to  the  Hebrew 
family.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  evidence 
against  it.  Writing  is  iirst  distinctly  mentioned  in 
Ex.  xvii.  14,  and  the  connexion  cleaily  implies  that 
it  was  not  then  employed  for  tlie  firet  time,  but  was 
so  familiar  as  to  be  used  for  historic  records.  Moses 
is  commanded  to  preserve  the  memory  of  Amalek's 
onslaught  in  the  desert  by  committing  it  to  writing. 
The  tables  of  the  testimony  are  said  to  be  **  written 
by  the  finger  of  God"  (Ex.  xxxi.  18)  on  both  sides, 
and  **  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven 
upon  tlie  tables'*  (Ex.  xxxii.  15).  The  engraving  of 
the  gems  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  with  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and 
the  inscription  upon  the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxix.  30)  have 
to  do  more  with  the  art  of  the  engi-aver  than  of  the 
writer,  but  both  imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic 
characters.  The  curses  against  the  adulteress  were 
written  by  the  priest  **  in  the  book  ;**  and  blotted 
out  with  water  (Num.  v.  23).  This  pixxxieding, 
though  principally  distinguished  by  its  symbolical 
character,  involves  the  use  of  some  kind  of  ink,  and 
of  a  material  on  which  the  cui-ses  were  written 
which  would  not  be  destroyed  by  water.  Hitherto, 
however,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  application  ot 
writing  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  or  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  ait  among  the  common  people. 
Up  to  this  point  such  knowledge  is  only  attributed 
to  Moses  and  the  priests.  From  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  extended  to 
others.  It  is  not  nl^lutely  necessary  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  ail  of  writing  was  an  accomplishment 
possessed  by  every  Hebrew  citizen,  though  there  is 
no  mention  of  a  thii'd  party ;  and  it  is  more  tiian 
^probable  that  these  **  bills  of  divorcement,"  though 
apparently  so  informal,  were  the  work  of  pro- 
fessional scribes.  It  was  enjoined  as  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  king  (Deut.  xvii.  18),  that  he  should 
transcribe  the  book  of  the  law  for  his  own  private 
study.  If  we  examine  the  instances  in  which  writing 
is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  individuals,  we  shall 
find  that  in  all  cases  the  writers  were  men  of  supei"- 
ior  position.  In  Is.  xxix.  11,  12,  there  is  clearly 
a  distinction  drawn  between  the  man  who  was  able 
to  read,  and  the  man  who  was  not,  and  it  seems  ». 
natural  inference  tliat  the  accoraDlishments  of  rea^' 
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ing  and  writing  wei-e  not  widely  spread  among  the 
people,  when  we  find  that  they  are  universally  attrib- 
ute*l   to  those  of  high   i-ank  or  education,  kinc», 
priests,  prophets,  and  professional  scribes.     In  the 
name    Kirjath-Sepher    (Booktown,   Josh.   xv.    15) 
there  is  an  indication  of  a  knowledge  of  writing 
among   the   Phoenicians.      The   Hebrews,   then,   a 
branch  of  the  groat  Shemitic  family,  being  in  pos- 
aenion  of  the  art  of  writing,  according  to  their  own 
historical  records,  at  a  very  early  perioil,  the  further 
questions  arise,  what  character  they  made  use  of, 
and  whence  they  obtained  it.     Recent  investigations  | 
luive  shown  that  the  square  character  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  date,  and  has  been  formed  from  a 
more  ancient  type  by  a  gi*adual  pixKsess  of  develop- 
ment.    What  then  was  this  ancient  type  ?     Most 
probably  the  Phoenician.     To  the  Phoenicians,  the 
daring  sen  men,  and  adventurous  colonisers  of  the 
ancient  world,  tradition  assigned  the  honour  of  the 
invention  of  letters.     Pliny  was  of  opinion   that 
letters  were  of  Assyrian  origin,  but  he  mentions  as 
a  belief  held  by  others  that  they  were  discovered 
among  the   Egyptians  by  Mercury,   or  that  the 
Syrians  liad  the  honour  of  the  invention.     The  last- 
mentioned  theory  is  that  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(y.  74),  who  says  that  the  Syrians  invented  letters, 
and  from  them  the  Phoenicians  having  learnt  them, 
transferi^ed  them   to  the  Greeks.     On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Tacitus  {Ann.  xi.  14),  Egypt  was 
believed  to  be  the  source  whence  the  PlK«niciai)s 
got  their  knowledge.   Be  this  as  it  may,  the  voice  of 
edition  represents  the  Phoenicians  as  the  dissemin- 
ators, if  not  the  inventors,  of  the  a1  phabet.     Whether 
it  came  to  them  from  an  Aramaean  or  Egyptian 
source  can  at  best  be  but  the  subject  of  conjecture. 
It  may,  however,  he  reasonably  inferred  tliat  the 
ancient  Hebrews  derived  from,  or  shared  with,  the 
Phoenicians  the  knowledge  of  writing  and  the  use  of 
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lettei*s.    The  names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  iadkate 
that  they  must  have  been  the  invaition  of  a  Shemitic 
people,  and  that  tht* y  were  moreover  a  pastonl  people 
may  be  inferred  from  the  same  cvklence.     If,  as  h» 
been  conjectui^ed,  the  Phoenidans  took  the  first )(!« 
of  writing  from  the  Egyptians,  they  would  at  las. 
have  given  to  the  signs  which  they  invented  tl» 
names  of  objects  with  which  they  themselves  urt 
familiar.      So   fiir   from   this    being  the  c»«  tit 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  contain  no  tt/f 
whatever  of  ships  or  seafaring  matters:  od  theras* 
trary,  they  point  distinctly  to  an  inland  and  po^ 
torsi  people.     Perhaps  nil  that  can  be  inferred  tea 
the  tradition  that  letters  came  to  the  Greeks  finis  ^ 
Phoenicians,  but  that  they  were  the  inventioo  of  tlx 
Egyptians,  is  that  the  Egyptians  posseascd  an  alpb* 
bet  before  the  Phoenicians.     Gesenitis  argues  fiT  a 
Phoenician  origin  of  the  alphabet,  in  oppositwo  to  s 
Babylonian  or  Aramaean,  on  the  following  grounds  :— 
1.   That  the  names  of  the  letters  arc  FboenioA 
and  not  Syrian.     2.   It   is  not  probaUe  that  tii« 
Aramaic  dialect  was  the  language  of  the  mventon; 
for  the  letters  ^  1  y  K*  which  to  them  were  cer- 
tainly consonants,  had  become  so  weak  in  the  A.-X* 
maic  that  they  could  scarcely  any  longer  appev^s 
such,  and  could  not  have  been  ezprased  byt^ 
by  an  inventor  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  this  kbA. 
3.  If  the  Phoenician  letters  are  pictorial,  as  \hfTf 
seems  reason  to  believe,  there  m  no  model,  siub^ 
the  old  Babylonian  discoverers  of  writing,  afler 
which  they  could  have  been  formed.     But  wheUvM- 
or  not  the  Phoenicians  were  the  inventors  of  lW 
Shemitic  alphabet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  th^: 
just  claim  tn  being  its  chief  disseminators;  ai^vit> 
this  understanding  we  may  accept  the  genealogy  c' 
alphabets  as  giveu  by  Gesenius,  and  eihibittd  in 
the  accompanying  table. 


Plinenician. 


A  no.  'freek. 
I 


I 
A  no.  iVrsiaii. 


Nnmidian.  Anc.  Hebrew. 


I 
Anc.  AnimjieAn. 


Ktniscan.      ll(>ina>i.      liStor  Greek. 
Uiiibrian.  | 

Owan.  ItUiilc? 

Saniiiito.  

^ '  '  i  I 

Celtl-    a»i);ic    (Jothlc.    SIsvonian. 
berian. 


. Ziii.l. 

I    reblvi. 

Armenian  ? 

Whatever  minor  diiferences  may  exist  between 
the  ancient  and  more  inodein  ShJinitic  alphal^ets, 
they  have  two  chief  characteristics  in  common : — 
1.  That  they  contain  only  con.*onauts  and  the  three 
prindiial  long  vowels,  «  1  »;  the  other  vowels 
beinc:  ropi-esented  by  signs  above,  below,  or  in  the 
middle  of  letters,  or  being  omitted  altogether.     2. 


I 
Sjmaritan         Pslmyreue. 


Urb.  rS(Bfy 


I 


I     I  I 

Smtiuinid— writing.        Ki»rrangeIo 
I  and  Nestorlan. 


SaUjLi. 


I 
Cuflc 

I 
NiKhL 


_  J_ 

I 
Peshito. 


I 
Ulgoric.  or 
OMTnrid>h 


racter  in  which  some  Shemitic  inscriptions  ai-e  fouad. 
The  old  Shemitic  alplial^et-*  may  be  divideil  into 
two  princip:d  classes:  1.  The  Phoenician,  as  it  ex- 
ists (rt)  in  the  insciiptions  in  Cyprus,  Malta,  Car- 
pentras,  and  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  her  colonies. 
It  is  distinguished  by  an  absence  of  vowels,  and  by 
fomctimos  having  the  word*  AW\d«d  atvd  sometimes 


not.  (6).  In  the  inscriptions  on  Jewuth  o»v. 
(c).  In  the  Phoenicio-Ekryptian  writing,  with  t!r« 
vowel  signs,  deciphered  by  Caylus  on  the  moBmr 
bandages.  From  (a)  are  deiived  (<f),  the  Snni- 
ritan  character,  and  («),  the  Greek.  2.  TheHArp*- 
Chaldee  character ;  to  which  bdong  (a),  the  Hebrw 
square  character ;  (5),  the  PalmTrene,  which  ha 
some  traces  of  a  cursive  hand  :  (e),  the  Estna^ 
or  ancient  Syriac :  and  (d ),  the  ancient  Arabic  «r 
Cafic.  The  oldest  Arabic  writii^  (the  HimTaritir) 
was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ancient  Hebrew  « 
Phoenician. — ^There  are  manj  argnments  whicJi  p 
to  show  that  the  Samaritan  character  is  older  tkis 
the  iPquare  Hebrew,  for  which  we  most  reftr  tin 
reader  to  the  Larger  DictionarY.  The  flft«- 
quoted  passage,  Matt  r.  18,  whidi  »  g«Benilf 
brought  fbrward  as  a  proof  that  the  iqoaie  ebBa^ 
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ter  most  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  who  mentions  l&ra,  or  yod^  ns  the  smallest 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  proves  at  least  that  the  old 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician  chai'acter  was  no  longer  in 
use,  but  that  the  Palmyrene  character,  or  one  veiy 
much  like  it  liad  been  inti'oduced.  It  was  probably 
about  the  tirst  or  second  century  after  Christ  that 
the  square  character  assumed  its  present  form; 
though  in  a  question  involved  in  so  mucli  uncertainty 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  great  positiveness. 
The  Alphabet. — The  oldent  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  alpha- 
betical Psalms  and  poems;  Psa. xxv., xxxiv.  xxxvii., 
cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv.;  Prov.  xxxi.  10-31;  Lam. 
i.-iv.  From  these  we  ascertain  that  tlie  number  of 
the  letters  was  twenty-two,  as  at  present.  The 
Arabic  alphabet  oiigiually  consisted  of  the  same 
nnmber.  It  has  been  argued  by  many  that  the 
alphabet  of  the  Phoenicians  at  lirst  consisted  only 
of  sixteen  letters,  or  according  to  Hug  of  6fleen, 
T*  tD>  D>  D*  &•  V  being  omitted.  The  legend,  as 
told  by  Pliny  (vii.  56),  is  as  followx.  Cad- 
mus brought  with  him  into  Greece  sixteen  let- 
ten;  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Palamedes 
addel  four  others,  O,  H,  ^,  X,  and  Simonides 
of  Melos  four  more,  Z,  H,  y,  fl.  Aristotle  re- 
cognised eip:hteen  letters  of  the  original  alphabet, 
ABTAEZIKAMNOnPSTT^,  to  which 
e  and  X  were  added  by  Epicharmus.  But  in  the 
oldest  story  of  Cadmus,  ah  told  by  Herodotus  (v. 
58)  and  Diodorus  (v.  24),  nothing  is  said  of  the 
number  of  the  letters.  Recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  rendered  it  probable  that  at  first  the 
Shemitic  alphabet  consisted  of  but  sixteen  lettei-s. 
It  is  true  that  no  extant  monuments  illustrate  the 
period  when  the  alphabet  was  thus  cuiiailed,  but 
as  the  theory  is  based  upon  an  organic  arrangement 
first  proposed  by  I^psius,  it  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
Dr.  Donaldson  {New  Crutyius,  p.  171,  3rd  ed.) 
says,  **  Besides  the  mutes  and  breathings,  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  as  it  now  stnnds,  has  four  sibilants, 
T>  D*  V>  E^'  Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  these 
four  sibilants  could  not  have  existed  in  the  oldest 
state  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed  we  have  positive  evid- 
ence that  the  Ephraimites  could  not  pronounce  ^, 
but  substituted  for  it  the  simpler  articulation  D 
(Judg.  xii.  6).  We  consider  it  quite  oeilain,  that 
at  tJje  fii-st  there  was  only  one  sibilant,  namely  this 
D»  or  samcch.  Finally,  to  reduce  the  Semitic  alpha- 
bet to  its  oldest  form,  we  must  omit  caph^  which  is 
only  a  sofltened  foi-m  of  koph,  the  liquid  resh,  and 
the  semivowel  jforf,  which  are  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction. .  .  The  remaining  16  lettera  appear  in  the 

following  order :  K.  3.  3«  ^.  H.  1.  H.  ID»  /.  D.  3i  D»  V* 
Dt  p*  n*  If  we  examine  this  order  moro  minutely, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  arbitrary  or  accidental, 
but  strictly  organic,  according  to  the  Semitic  articul- 
ation. We  have  four  classes,  each  consisting  of 
4  letters:  the  first  and  second  classes  consist  each 
of  3  mutes  preceded  by  a  breathing,  the  thiixl  of  the 
3  liquids  and  the  sibilant,  which  perhaps  closed 
the  oldest  alphabet  of  all,  and  the  fourth  contains 
the  three  supernumerary  mutes  preceded  by  a 
breathing."  The  original  16  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Shemitic, 
are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Donaldson  {ibid.  p.  175). 

Kin^T    n  nnoiboji  d  i  y    Dpn 

'aIbta     '£|FHe|AMN|s|o     npT 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
onr  chief  sources  of  information  are  as  before  the 
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alphabetical  aci*ostics  in  the  Psalms  and  Lamenta- 
tions. In  these  poems  some  in'egularities  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  alphabet  are  observable.  The 
names  of  the  letters  are  given  in  the  LXX.  of  the 
Lamentations  as  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  as 
printed  by  Mai,  and  in  the  Codex  Friderico< August- 
anus,  published  by  Tischendorif.  Both  these  ancient 
witnesses  prove  that  in  the  4th  centuiy  afler  Christ 
the  Hebrew  letters  were  known  by  the  same  names 
as  at  the  present  day.  The  following  are  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  their  pi  esent  shape,  with 
their  names  and  the  meanings  of  these  names,  so 
£ir  as  they  can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of 
probability  :— 

K,  Aleph,     An  ox.     In  the  old  Phoenician  forma 
of  this  letter  can  still  be  traccil  some  resem- 
blance to  an  ox-head,  2(.  ^'     Gr.  tkpa. 
H,  Beth.    A  house.     The  figure  in  the  square  cha- 
racter con-esponds  more  to  its  name,  while  the 
Ethiopic  n  has  greater  resemblance  to  a  tent. 
Gr.  /B^ra  (B). 
3,  Oitnei.     A  camel.     The  ancient  form  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  head  and  neck  of  tkb 
animal. 
*1,  Daleth.    A  door.    The  significance  of  the  name 
is  seen   in  the  older  foim    i)  ,  whence  the 
Greek  ZiXra^  A,  a  tent-door. 
H)  He.    Without  any  probable  derivation ;  perhnps 
coiTupted,  or  mciely  a  technical  term.    The 
corresponding  Greok  letter  is  E,  which  is  the 
Phoenician  ^  tunieil  from  left  to  right. 
%  \\iu.     A  hook  or  tent-peg ;  the  same  as  the  old 
Greek  /Sav  (  F)t  the  foim  of  which  resembles 
the  Phoenician  x^. 
T,  2sain.     Probably = Syr.  zaino,  a  weapon,  sword 
(Ps.  xliv.  7).     It  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  ancient  Greek  Siiy. 
n,  C/i^A.     A  fence,  enclosure.     Comp.  the  Phoen. 

^ .     Cheth  is  the  Greek  ^a  (H). 
ID,  Tat.     A  snake,  or  a  basket.     The  Greek  OrJTa. 
',  Vod,     A  hand.     The  fonn  of  the  letter  was 
prhaps  originally  longer,  as  in  the  Greek  I 
{Iter  a), 
D,  Caph.    The  hollow  of  the  hand.    The  Greek 
Kdmra  (fc)  is  the  old   Phoenician  form  (s) 
revei-scd. 
7,  Lamed.     A  cudgel  or  ox- goad.     The  Greek 

Adju/Saa  (A). 
D,  Mem.     Water,  as  it  is  commonly  explained, 

with  reference  to  the  Samnritan  ^ .  In  the 
old  alphabets  it  is  'y ,  in  which  Gesenius  sees 
the  figure  of  a  trident,  and  so  possibly  the 
symbol  of  the  sea.  The  Greek  fiv  corresponds 
to  the  old  woi-d  to,  "  water,'*  Job  ix.  30. 

3,  Nttn.  A  fish,  in  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Syriac. 
In  almost  all  Phoenician  alphabets  the  figure 
is  *J .     The  Greek  yv  is  derived  from  it. 

D,  Samech.  A  prop.  The  Gi*eek  <r7yfjM  is  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  Samech^  as  its  form 
is  from  the  Phoenician  character,  although  its 
place  in  the  Greek  alphabet  is  occupied  by  |r. 

y,  'Ain.  An  t-ye ;  in  tlie  Phoenician  nnd  Greek 
alphabets  0. 

D.  Pe.     A  mouth.     The  Greek  x7. 

^,  Tsade,  A  fish-hook  or  prong.  From  tsade  is 
derived  the  Greek  f^ra. 

p,  Koph.     Perhaps  >he  back  of  the  bend.    The  oVvV 
Hebrew  form  (P),  inverted  q  ,  became  ^Vv«^ 
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(neck  K67rra  ( S  ) ;  and  tlie  Ibnn  (  9  %  wliich 
occui-8  on  the  anciout  Syracusan  coius,  suggests 
the  origin  of  the  Koniaii  (^ 
^licsh.      A   head.      The   Phoenician    9     when 
turned  round  became  the  Cireck  P,  the  name 
of  which,  p&y  is  corrupted  from  Jiesfi. 
lt»,  <S:A»n,  I  Comiure  sfwn,  a  tooth,  sometimes  used 
&       I     for  a  ja-jged  promontory.     The  lettei-s 
ir»  Sin.  I      5J?  and  fe'  were  jM-olably  at  first  one 
letter,  and  atlerwanls  beomie  distinguished  by 
the  diacritic  point.     The  (Jreek  (i  is  derived 
from  Shirty  as  vG  from  N'm. 
n,  Titu.     A  mark  or  sig:n  (Ez.  ix.  4) ;  proUbly  a 
sign  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  such  as  cattle  were 
marked  with.    The  signilication  conesjwndH  to 
the  shapes  of  the  old  Hebrew  letter  on  coins 
+,  Xf  from  the  fonner  of  which  comes  the 
Greek  rav  {T). 
Divisions    of  irordn. —  Hebrew   was    originally 
-written,  liice  most  ancient  languages,  without  any 
•divisious  between  the  words.     The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Phoenician  inscriptions.    The  various  read- 
ings in  the  LXX.  show  that,  at  tlie  time  tliis  version 
was  marie,  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  which  the  translators 
used,  the  woitis  were  written  in  a  continuous  series. 
The  modem  synagogue  rolls  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
Sunaiitan  Pentateuch  liave  no  vowel -points,  but 
the  words  ai^  divided,  and  the  Simaritan  in  this 
respect  ditfers  but  little  from  the  Hebrew.— H/i/i/ 
Utters,  4c. — In  addition  to  the  letters  above  de- 
scribed, we  find  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.  and  j>rinte«l 
bo<.>ks  the  forms  "jt  D>  {•  ^'  )*,  which  are  the  shapes 

4i«ume<l  by  the  letters  D,  Di  ^,  D,  V,  when  they 
occur  at  tlie  end  of  words.  Their  invention  was 
clearly  duo  to  an  endeavour  to  reu<ler  reading  more 
easy  by  distinguishing  one  word  from  another,  but 
they  are  of  com|tamtively  modem  date.  The  final 
nun  is  found  on  the  Pulmyrene  inscriptions.  In 
the  A ramaeo- Egyptian  writing  biith  final  caph  and 
final  nun  ooinir,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Blacas  frag- 
ments given  by  (lesenius.  The  five  tinal  letters  are 
mentioned  in  Ikreshith  ILiUmi  '■porash.  i.  fol.  1,4), 
4Uid  in  both  Talmuds.  The  final  mem  in  the  middle 
of  a  wonl  (Is.  ix.  G)  is  mentioned  in  botli  Talmuds 
and  by  Jerome.  The  similarity  of  shafie  between 
final  man  (Q)  and  samech  (D)  is  indicated  by  the 
dictum  of  Kab  Chasda,  as  given  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  {Megilkih,  c.  1;  Shahbath,  fol.  104,  1), 
that  **  mem  and  snmecJi,  which  were  on  the  Tables 
(of  the  Law),  stood  by  a  miracle."  It  was  a  tiad- 
ition  among  the  Jews  that  the  letters  on  the 
tables  of  stone  given  to  Moses  weie  rut  tlirough  the 
fltono,  so  as  to  be  legible  on  both  siiles  ;  hence  the 
miracle  by  which  mem  and  snmerh  kept  their  place. 
On  the  ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions,  just  as  in 
the  Gi-eek  uncial  M.SS.,  the  Ictteiv  cf  a  word  were 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  without  any  indication 
being  given  of  such  division,  but  in  Hebi*ew  MSS. 
a  twofold  course  has  been  adopted  in  tliis  case. 
If  at  the  end  of  a  line  the  scribe  found  that 
he  haii  not  space  for  the  complete  word,  he 
either  wrote  as  many  letter  as  he  could  of  this 
woixl,  but  left  them  unpointed  and  put  the  com- 
plete word  in  tlie  next  line,  or  he  made  use  of 
what  are  cjill.?d  extended  letters,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  superabundant  space.  That  ahbrevuitions 
were  employetl  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  writing  is 
shown  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  Maccabaoan  coins. 
The  greater  ."uid  smaller  letters  which  occur  in 
the  middle  of  woitls   (wmp.  P«.  Ixxx.  16;  <Ien. 
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ii.  4),   the   suspended  letters   (Jadg.   xviiL  30; 
Ps.lxxx.  14),  and  the  mr^r/A/ lettei-s  (Num.x.05\ 
are  ti-ansferred  from  the  MSS.   of  the  MasKueia, 
and  have  all  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  u 
allegorical  explanation.     Namltcrs  were  infUcat*"! 
either  by  letters  or  figures.     The  latter  are  ft^in-l 
on  Phoenician  coins,  on  the  sarcophagus  of  I'UhniGD- 
azar,  on  the  P:dmyrene  inscriptions,  and  probablr 
also  in  the  Aramaco-Kgyptian  writing.  On  theotlr 
hand,  letters  are  found  used  ns  numerals  on  tb* 
Maccabean  coins,  and  among  the  Arabs,  aztd  tbn: 
early  adoption  for   the  some  purpose  among  Uttf 
Greeks  may  have  been  due  to  the  PhoeniciJUtf.    I: 
is  not  too  much  to  conjecture  from  these  analog 
that  figures  and  letters  representing  numbers  nar 
have  been  employed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.    It '» 
even  possable  that  many  discre|nncies  in  nnrnbrr? 
may  be  explained  in  this  way.—  Vo'cei-poinU  and 
tliitcriticul  marks. — Almost  all  the  learned  Jewi«f 
the  middle  ages  maintained  the  equal  antiquity  ct 
the  vowels  and  consonants,  or  at  leswt  the  intro- 
duction of  the  foi-mer  by  Ezra  and  the  men  ot  Uk 
GiTat  Synagogue.     The  modem  date  of  the  vovrl- 
points  was  first  argued  by  Elias  I^vita,  f(41ovi 
on  the  same  side  by  Cappelliis,  who  was  oppoH«i 
by  the  younger  Buxtorf.     "  The  dispute  alout  tiv 
antiquity  and  origin  of  the   Hebrew  vowds  ooa- 
menccd  at  a  venr  earlv  date ;  for  while  Mar-Natro- 
nai  II.,  Gaon  in  Sum   (859-869),  prohibited  t^ 
provide  the  copies  of  the  Ijiw  with  rowels,  beooae 
these  sisns  had  not  U-en  communicated  on  Mocat 
Sinai,  but  had  only  been  introduced  by  the  fs^ 
to  assist  the  reader ;  the  Karaites  allowed  no  xiuJ 
of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  used  in  the  svunzoewt 
unless  it  was  furnished  with  rowels  and  acoeats 
beaiuse  they  considered  them  as  a  divine  levflatioo. 
which,  like  the  language  and  the  letter,  was  tliaij 
given  to  Adam,  or  certainly  to  Moses"  (Dr. Ks- 
lisch,   Ifeb.  Or.  ii.  65).     No  Towel-points  are  to 
be  found  on  any  of  the  Jewish  coiusi,  or  in  t>- 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and  they  are  wanting  ia  ai> 
the  relics  of  Phoenician  writing.     A  single  examjA; 
of  a  <lLicritical  mark  occun>  for  the  first  time  «a 
one  of  the  Carthaginian  inscriptions.      The  cni 
certain   mdication  of  vowel-points  in  a  ^Muitii 
hinguage  is  in  the  Arabic     Three  were  intrulueel 
by  Ali,  son  of  Abu-Thalleb,  who  died  A.H.  4('. 
The  Sabian  writing  also  has   thi^ee  vowel-pcciti, 
but  its  age  is  uncertain.     Fire  rowel-pcnntK  tai 
several   rrading-marks   were    introduced  into  tlK 
Svriac  writing  by  Theophilus  and  Jacob  of  CdeaL 
The  prcitent  Arabic  system  of  punctoaticQ  o.'ifl- 
inated  with  the  introduction  of  the  Nischi  d»- 
racter  by  Eba  Mokhi,  who  died  A.D.  939.    On  tik> 
whole,   taking   into  consideration  Die  notnrr  aoi 
analogies  of  the  kindred  Shemitic  kuigni^es  ui 
the  Jewish  tradition  that    the  voweU  were  oslr 
transmitted  orally  by  Moses,  and  were  afterwdi 
reduced  to  signs  and  fixed  by  Ezra  and  the  Gitft 
Synagogue,  the  preponderance  of  erideoiae  goes  t* 
show  that  Hebrew  was  written  without  rov^  ' 
diactitical  marks  all  the  time  that  it  was  a  liriq; 
language.     '*  According  to  a  statement  on  a  scmll 
of  the  I^w,  which  may  hare  been  in  Sost  hxn  tbe 
eighth  century,  Moses  the  Punctstor  (Hannakitf) 
was  the  first  who,  in  order  to  £adlitate  tbe  tm£K 
of  the  Scriptures  for  his  pupik,  added  mveh  to 
the  consonants,  a  practice  in  whibh  he  wis  fi>Uos«d 
by  his  son  Judah,  the  Corrector  or  Rcriser  (Hsn* 
ULigiali).    These   were   the  beginnings  of  s  ^H 
system  of  Hebrew  points,  the  fomyktiiw  df  wbii 
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has,  hy  tradition,  been  associated  with  the  oame 
of  the  Karaite  Acha  of  Irak,  livinj;  in  tlie  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  which  compnsed  the 
vowels  and  accents,  dagesh  and  rapheh,  keii  and 
kethiv.  It  was,  from  its  local  origin,  called  the 
Babylonian  or  Assyrian  system.  Almost  simultan- 
-eouiily  with  these  endeavours,  the  scholars  of 
Palestine,  especially  of  Tiberias,  worked  in  the 
same  direction,  and  here  Rabbi  Mocha,  a  disciple 
of  Anan  tlie  Karaite,  and  his  son  Moses,  fixed 
another  system  of  Tocalisation  (about  570),  dis- 
tinguished as  that  of  Tiberias,  which  marks  still 
moi-e  minutely  and  aocumtely  the  various  shades 
Jind  niceties  of  tone  and  pixMiunciation,  and  which 
was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the  Jews.  For 
though  the  Karaites,  with  their  characteristic 
tenacity,  and  their  antagonism  to  the  Rabbanites, 
clung  for  some  time  to  the  older  signs,  because 
they  hnd  used  tliem  befoi-e  their  secession  from  the 
Talmudical  sects,  they  were  at  last,  in  957,  induced 
to  abandon  them  in  favour  of  those  adopted  in 
Palestine.  Now  the  Babylonian  signs,  besides 
differing  from  those  of  Tiberias  in  shape,  are 
•chiefly  remarkable  by  being  almost  uniformly 
placed  above  the  lettere.  There  still  exist  some 
manusaipts  which  exhibit  them,  and  many  more 
would  probably  have  been  preserved  had  not,  in 
later  times,  the  habit  prevailed  of  substituting  in 
old  codices  the  signs  of  Tiberias  for  those  of  Baby- 
Ionia"  (Dr.  Kalisch,  ffebr,  Grcan,  ii.  63,  64). 
From  the  sixth  century  downwards  the  traces  of 
punctuation  become  more  and  more  distinct.  It 
now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  accents. 
The  object  of  the  accents  is  twofold.  1.  They 
:ser\-e  to  mark  the  tone  syllable,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  the  relation  of  each  woid  to  the 
sentence :  hence  tliey  are  called  te&tnim,  as  mark- 
ing the  sense.  2.  They  indicate  the  moduUtion  of 
the  tone  according  to  which  the  Old  Testament 
W&4  recited  in  the  synagogues,  and  were  hence 
called  neginSih.  **  The  manner  of  recitation  was 
different  for  the  Pentateuch,  the  prophets,  and  the 
metrical  books  (Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms) : 
old  modes  of  cantillation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
prophets  (in  the  Haphtaioth)  have  been  preseixed 
in  the  German  and  Portuguese  synagogues;  both 
difler,  indeed,  considerably,  yet  manifestly  show  a 
common  character,  and  are  almost  like  the  same 
oomposition  sung  in  two  different  keys;  while  the 
-chanting  of  the  metrical  books,  not  being  employed 
in  the  public  woi-ship,  has  long  been  lost"  (Kalisch, 
p.  84).—  Writirvj  niaUrials^  4rc. — The  oldest  docu- 
ments which  contain  tlie  writing  of  a  Shemitic  race 
are  probably  the  bricks  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
on  which  are  impressed  the  cuneiform  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  There  it,  however,  no  evidence  that 
they  were  ever  employed  by  the  Hebrews.  Wood 
was  used  upon  some  occasions  (Num.  xvii.  3),  and 
-writing  tablets  of  box-wood  are  mentioned  in 
2  Esd.  xiv.  24.  The  "  lead,"  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  Job  xix.  24,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
))oured  when  melted  into  the  cavities  of  the  stone 
mode  by  the  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  order  to 
render  it  durable.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
jwcient  as  well  as  the  most  common  material 
which  the  Hebrews  used  for  writing  was  dressed 
.<kin  in  some  form  or  other.  We  know  that  the 
dressing  of  skins  was  practised  by  the  Hebrevrs 
(Ex.  XXV.  5;  Lev.  xiii.  48),  and  they  may  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  ait  from  the  Kgyp- 
tiansy  among  whom  it  bad  attained  great  perfection, 
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the  leathercutters  constituting  one  of  the  principal 
subdivisions  of  the  third  caste.  Perhaps  the  He- 
bi'ews  may  have  borrowed,  among  their  other 
acquirements,  the  use  of  papyrus  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  of  this  we  have  no  positive  evidence. 
In  the  Bible  the  only  allusions  to  the  use  of  p^y- 
rus  are  in  2  John  12,  where  x^P^^'  occurs, 
which  refers  especially  to  papyrus  paper,  and 
3  Mace.  iv.  20,  where  x^H^P*^  ^  found  in  the 
same  sense.  In  Josephus  the  trial  of  adultery  is 
made  by  writing  the  name  of  God  on  a  tkin,  and 
the  70  men  who  were  sent  to  Ptolemy  from  Jeru- 
salem by  the  high-priest  Eleazar,  to  titmslate  the 
Law  into  Greek,  took  with  them  the  skins  on 
which  the  Law  was  written  in  golden  characters 
{Ant,  xii.  2,  §  10).  Herodotus,  after  telling  us 
that  the  lonians  learnt  the  art  of  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians,  adds  that  they  colled  their  books 
skins,  because  they  made  use  of  sheep -skins  and 
goat-skins  when  short  of  paper.  Pai'chment  was 
used  for  the  ^ISS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  ot 
Josephus,  and  the  fitfifipdveu  of  2  Tim.  iv.  13, 
were  skins  of  parohment.  It  was  one  of  the  pix>- 
visions  in  tlie  Talmud  that  the  Law  should  be 
written  on  tlie  skins  of  clean  animals,  tame  or 
wild,  or  even  of  clean  biids.  The  skins  when 
written  upon  were  formed  into  roils  {migilldth; 
Ps.  xl.  8 ;  comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14 ; 
Kz.  ii.  9 ;  Zech.  v.  1).  They  were  rolled  upon  one 
or  two  sticks  and  fastened  with  a  thread,  the  ends 
of  which  were  sealed  (Is.  xxix.  1 1 ;  Dan.  xii.  4 ; 
Kev.  V.  1,  &c.).  The  rolls  were  generally  written 
on  one  side  only,  except  in  Ex,  ii.  9 ;  Kev.  v.  1. 
They  were  divided  into  columns  (dildthoth,  lit. 
"doors,"  A.V.  «* leaves,"  Jer.  xxxvi.  23);  the 
upper  margin  was  to  be  not  less  than  thi-ee  fingers 
bioad,  the  lower  not  less  than  foui* ;  and  a  space  of 
two  fingers'  bi-eadth  was  to  be  lefl  between  every 
two  columns.  The  case  in  which  the  rolls  were 
kept  was  called  rtvxos  or  O^kti,  But  besides 
skins,  which  wei^e  us^  for  the  more  permanent 
kinds  of  writing,  tablets  of  wood  covered  with  wax 
( Luke  i.  63)  served  for  the  ordinary  pni-poses  of 
life.  Several  of  these  were  fastened  together  and 
foi-med  volumes.  They  were  wntten  upon  with 
a  pointed  style  ('^,  Job  xix.  24),  sometimes  ot 
iron  (Ps.  xlv.  2 ;  Jer.  viii.  8,  xvii.  1).  For  harder 
materials  a  graver  {cheret,  Ex.  xxxii.  4 ;  Is.  viii.  1) 
was  employed :  the  hard  point  was  called  tsipp6rmi 
(Jer.  xvii.  1).  For  parchment  or  skins  a  reed  was 
used  (3  John  13  ;  3  Maoc.  iv.  20).  The  ink,  diy6 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  18),  literally  *<  black,"  like  the  Greek 
/AeAor  (2  Cor.  iii.  3;  2  John  12;  3  John  13\ 
was  to  be  of  lamp-black  dissolved  in  gall-juice.  It 
was  carried  in  an  inkstand  {keseth  hassophSr), 
which  was  suspended  at  the  girdle  (Ex.  ix.  2,  3k 
as  is  done  at  the  present  day  in  the  East.  To 
professional  sciibes  there  are  allusions  in  Ps.  xlv. 
1  [2]  ;  Ezr.  vii.  6;  2  Esdr.  xiv.  24. 

X 

Zan'thieui.    [Month.] 


Yam.  The  notice  of  yam  is  contained  in  an 
extremely  obscure  passage  in  1  K.  x.  28  (2  Chr.  i. 
16).  The  Hebrew  Rewived  Text  is  questionable. 
The  probability  is  that  the  teim  does  refer  to  some 
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nad  the  grandson.     Zecharinh,   according   to   this 
view,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  before  him,  was 
priest  as  well  a«  prophet.     He  seems  to  have  en- 
tered upon  his  office  while  yet  young  (25ech.  ii.  4), 
and  must  have  been  bora  in  Babylon,  whence  he 
veturaed   with   the  first  caraviin  of  exiles   under 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.      It  was   in   the  eighth 
month,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  that  he  fii"st 
publicly  discharged  his  office.     In  this  he  acted  in 
conceit  with  Haggai.     Both  prophets  had  the  same 
gi'eat  object  before  them ;  both  directed  all  their 
.  energies   to   the  building  of  the  Second  Temple. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  of  how  great  moment, 
under  such  drcumstanoes,  and  for  the  dischai^e  of 
the   special   duty   with   which   he  was  intrusted, 
would  be  the  priestly  origin  of  Zechariah.     The 
foundations  of  tiie  Temple  had  indeed  been  Imd,  but 
that  was  all  (Ezr.  v.   16).     Discouraged  by  the 
opposition   which   they  had  encountei'ed  at  first, 
the  Jewish  colony  had  begun  to  build,  and  were 
not  able  to  finish ;  and  even  when  the  letter  came 
from  Daiius  sanctioning  the  work,  and  promising 
his  protection,  they  showed  no  hearty  disposition  to 
eogf^e  in  it.     At  such  a  time,  no  more  fitting 
instiiiment  could  be   found   to  rouse  the  people, 
whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than  one  who  united 
to  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  the  zeal  and  the 
traditions  of  a  sacerdotal  family.     Accordingly,  to 
Zechariah's  influence  we  find  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  in  a  great  measure  ascribed.     "And  the 
elders  of  the  Jews  builded/'  it  is  said,  '*  and  they 
prospered  through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the 
prophet,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo"  (Ezr.  vi. 
14).     Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  very 
probable,  that  Zechariah  took  personally  an  active 

?ii*t  in  providing  for  the  Litui-gical  serv'ioe  of  the 
cmple.  He  and  Haggai  are  both  said  to  have 
composed  Psalms  with  this  view.  If  the  later 
Jewish  accounts  may  be  trusted,  Zechariah,  as  well 
as  Haggai,  was  a  member  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 
The  patristic  notices  of  the  Prophet  are  worth 
nothing.  According  to  these,  he  exercised  his  pro- 
phetic office  in  Chaldaea,  and  wrought  many  mim- 
cles  there;  returaed  to  Jerusalem  at  an  advanced 
age,  where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  where  he  died  and  was  buried  bv  the  side 
of  Haggai.  The  genuine  writings  of  Zechariah 
help  us  but  little  in  our  estimation  of  his  chaiTicter. 
Some  faint  ti'aces,  however,  we  may  observe  in 
them  of  his  education  in  Babylon.  He  leans 
avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  older  prophets, 
and  copies  their  expi-essions.  Jeremiah  especially 
seems  to  have  been  his  favoiu'ite;  and  hence  the 
Jewish  saying,  that  "  the  spirit  of  Jeremiah  dwelt 
in  Zechanah."  But  in  what  may  be  called  the 
peculiarities  of  his  prophecy,  he  appi-oaches  more 
nearly  to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  Like  them  he  de- 
lights in  visions ;  like  them  he  uses  symbols  and 
allegories,  mther  than  the  bold  figures  and  meta- 
phors which  lend  so  much  force  and  beauty  to  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  prophets ;  like  them  he  be- 
holds angels  ministering  before  Jehovah,  and  fulfill- 
ing his  behests  on  the  earth.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  the  prophets  who  speaks  of  Satan.  That  some 
of  these  peculiarities  are  owing  to  his  Chaldaean 
education  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Even  in  the/orm 
of  the  visions  a  careful  criticism  might  perhaps  dis- 
cover some  ti-aces  of  the  Prophet's  early  training. 
Generally  speaking,  Zechariah's  style  is  pure,  and 
remaikably  free  from  Chaldaisms.  As  is  common 
with  writers  iu  the  decline  of  a  language,  he  seems 


to  have  striven  to  imitate  the  purity  of  the  earlurr 
models;  but  in  orthography,  and  in  the  um  uf 
some  woitls  and  phrases,  he  betrays  the  infiuMu.* 
of  a  later  age.— CSt>n^tfn/«  of  the  Propkecn. — ^Th* 
Book  of  21echariah,  in  its  existing  form,  conaats  ot 
three  principal  parts,  chaps,  i.-viii.,  diaps.  ix.-xi., 
chaps,  xii.-xiv.  I.  The  first  of  these  divisiofis  i< 
allowed  by  all  critics  to  be  the  genuine  u-ork  cf 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo.  It  oonn&tii,  fii-st,  of  a 
short  inti-oduction  or  preface,  in  which  the  pro^tbrt 
announces  his  commission;  then  of  a  seriev  i: 
visions,  descriptive  of  all  those  hopes  and  anticip- 
ations of  which  the  building  of  the  Temple  was 
the  pledge  and  sure  foundation ;  and  finally  of  a 
discourse,  delivered  two  years  later,  in  r^y  to 
questions  i^especting  the  observance  of  c«txa 
established  fiists.  1.  The  short  introductory  orsck 
(chap.  i.  1-6)  is  a  warning  roioe  from  the  put, 
and  manifestly  rests  upon  the  foi-mer  wamini^s  U 
Haggai.  2.  In  a  dream  of  the  night  there  }n«>^d 
before  the  eyes  of  the  prophet  a  series  of  visiom 
(chap.  i.  7-vi.  15).  These  visions  are  obccure,  acd 
acooi-dingly  the  prophet  asks  their  meaning.  Tw 
interpretation  is  given  by  an  angel  who  knows  tj^ 
mind  and  will  of  Jehovah.  (1.)  In  the  first  ri^ua 
(chap.  i.  7-15)  'the  proj^et  sees*  in  a  valley  o:' 
myi-tles,  a  rider  upon  a  roan  horse,  accompanied  br 
others  who,  having  been  sent  fotth  to  the  foar 
quarters  of  the  earth,  had  returned  with  the  tiding 
that  the  whole  earth  was  at  rest  (with  reference  tu 
Hagg.  ii.  20).  Hereupon  the  angel  asks  how  lac^ 
this  state  of  things  shall  last,  and  is  aarared  tlo: 
the  indifference  of  the  heathen  shall  cease,  and  tiut 
the  Temple  shall  be  bailt  in  Jerusalem.  (2.j 
The  second  vision  (chap.  ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i.  18-;:. 
13)  explains  kow  the  promise  of  the  first  is  to  U 
fulfilled.  The  old  prophets,  in  foretelling  the  hrp- 
piness  and  glory  of  the  times  which  should  saoc:-!d 
the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  had  nnade  a  great  fart  cf 
that  happiness  and  glory  to  consist  in  tlic  pdhc-.f.; 
together  again  of  the  whole  dis]iersed  nation  in  :i.< 
land  given  to  their  fathei^  This  vision  was  i^ 
signed  to  teach  that  the  expectation  thus  niiseil— 
the  return  of  the  dispersed  of  Israel — should  be  t.l- 
filled.  (3.)  The  next  two  visions  (iii.,  iv. .  ait  ;-:' 
cupied  with  the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  p:.c- 
cipal  persons  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  reton^i 
exiles  rested.  The  permission  granted  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  had  no  doabt  stirred  afre-h 
the  malice  and  the  animosity  of  the  enemiei  of  ix 
Jews.  Joshoa  the  high-priest  had  been  »inc-^i 
out,  it  would  seem,  as  the  especial  object  of  att^.k, 
and  perhaps  formal  accusations  had  already  b-^a 
laid  against  him  before  the  Persian  court.  Ir.e 
prophet,  in  vision,  sees  him  summoned  hafoTv  s 
higher  tribunal,  and  solemnly  acquitted,  despite  t:.e 
charges  of  the  Satan  or  Adversary.  Thi^  is  due 
with  the  forms  still  usual  in  an  eastern  cooru 
(4.)  The  last  vision  (iv.)  supposes  that  all  oppr-^- 
tion  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be  re- 
moved. This  sees  the  completion  of  the  wo:.<. 
The  two  next  visions  (v.  1-11)  signify  that  the 
land,  in  which  the  sanctuary  has  just  been  erected, 
shall  be  purged  of  all  its  pollntioos.  (5.)  Fir.-t, 
the  curse  is  recorded  against  wickedneac  in  i'*^' 
xchole  land,  v.  3.  (6.)  Next,  the  unclean  thia^. 
whether  in  the  form  of  idolatry  or  any  oth^r 
abomination,  shall  be  utterly  remoTed.  (7.)  Asi 
now  the  night  is  waning  £ut,  and  the  moraiig  is 
about  to  dawn.  Chariots  and  hones  appear,  isa- 
ing  from  between  two  brascn  moimiauiu,  the  horses 


'like  tluKe  in  the  first  vision ;  and  these  receive  tlicir 
several  commands  and  are  sent  foith  to  execute  the 
will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
Thus,   then,  the  cycle    of    visions   is  completed. 
Scene  afler  scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  glow- 
ing picture  is  presented  to  the  eye.     All  enemies 
crushed  ;  the  land  repeopled  and  Jerusalem  girt  as 
with  a  wall  of  fire ;  the  temple  rehuilt,  more  truly 
splendid  Uian  of  old,  because  more  abundantly  filled 
■Avith  a  Divine  Presence ;  the  leaders  of  the  people 
asiiured  in  the  most  signal  manner  of  the  Divine 
protection ;  all  wickedness  solemnly  sentenced,  and 
■the  land  for  ever  purged  of  it ; — such  is  the  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  hope  wliich  the  prophet  displays 
to  his  countr}'men.     Immediately  on  these  visions 
there  follows  a  symbolical  act.     Three  Israelites 
had  just  returned   from  Babylon,   bringing  with 
"them  rich  gifts  to  Jerusalem,  apparently  as  contrib- 
utions to  the  Temple,  and  had  been  received  in 
the  house  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Zephaniah.     Thither 
the  Prophet  is  commanded  to  go — whether  still  in 
a  dream  or  not,  is  not  veiy  clear — and  to  employ 
the  silver  and  gold  of  their  offerings  for  the  service 
of  Jehovah.     He  is  to  make  of  them  two  crowns, 
and  to  place  these  on  the  liead  of  Joshua  the  high- 
spriest — a  sign  that  in  the  Messiah  who   should 
build  the  Temple,  the  kingly  and  priestly  ofBces 
«hould  be  united.     3.  From  this  time,  for  a  space 
of  nearly  two  years,  the  Prophet's  voice  was  silent, 
•or  his  words  have  not  been  recorded.     But  in  the 
fourth  year  of  King  Darius,  in  the  fourth  day  of 
the  ninth  month,  there  came  a  deputation  of  Jews 
to  his  Temple,  anxious  to  know  whether  the  fast- 
days  which  had  been  instituted  during  the  seventy 
;year8'  Captivity  were  still  to  be  observed.     It  is 
remarkable  that  this  question  should  have  been  ad- 
di-essed  to  priests  and  prophets  conjointly  in  the 
Temple.     This  dose  alliance  between  two  classes 
'hitherto  so  separate,  and  often  so  antagonistic,  was 
•one  of  the  most  hopeful  circumstances  of  the  times. 
.Still  Zediariah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the 
decision  of  this  question.     In  language  worthy  of 
diis  position  and  his  ofHce,  language  which  reminds 
ois  of  one  of  tiie  most  striking  passages  of  his  great 
predecessor  (Is.  Iviii.  5-7),  he  lays  down  the  same 
principle  that  God  loves  mercy  rather  than  &sting, 
and  truth  and  righteousness  i-ather  than  sackcloth 
and  a  sad  countenance.     Again   he  foretells,  but 
not  now  in  vision,  the  glorious  times  that  are  near 
at  hand  when  Jehovah  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  Jerusalem  be  called  a  city  of  truth  (viii. 
1-15).    Again,  he  declares  that  *'  truth  and  peace  ** 
(vers.  16,  19)  are  the  bulwarks  of  national  pros- 
perity.    And  he  announces,  in  obedience  to  the 
•command  of  Jehovah,  not  only  that  the  fiists  are 
■abolished,  but  that  the  days  of  mourning  shall 
lienceforth  be  days  of  joy,  the  fasts  be  counted  for 
(festivals.     His  prophecy  concludes  witJi  a  predic- 
lion  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  the  centra  of  religious 
worship  to  all  nations  of  the  earth  (viii.  16-23).— 
II.  The  remainder  of  the  Book  consists  of  two  sec- 
tions of  about  equal  length,  ix.-zi.  and  xii.-xiv., 
each  of  which  has  an  inscription.     1.  In  the  first 
section  he  threatens  Damascus  and  the  sea-coast  of 
Palestine  with  misfortune ;  but  declares  that  Jeiii- 
salem  shall  be  protected.     The  Jews  who  are  still 
in  captivity  shall  return  to  their  land.    The  land 
too  shall  be  fruitful  as  of  old  (oomp.  viiu  12).   The 
Tcraphim  and  the  fiilse  propheti  may  indeed  have 
spoken  lies,  but  upon  these  will  the  Lord  execute 
f  udgmenty  end  then  He  will  look  with  favour  unon 
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'  His  people  and  bring  back  both  Judah  and  Ephraim 
;  from  their  captivity.  The  possession  of  Gilead  and 
Lebanon  is  again  promised,  as  the  special  poiliou  of 
Ephraim ;  and  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  shall  be 
broken  and  humbled.  The  prophecy  now  takes  a 
sudden  tui*n.  An  enemy  is  seen  approaching  frem 
I  the  noilh,  who  having  forced  the  narrow  passes  of 
Lebanon,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  northern  frontiei*, 
carries  desolation  into  the  country  beyond.  Here- 
upon the  prophet  receives  a  commission  frem  God 
to  feed  his  flock,  which  God  himself  will  no  more 
feed  because  of  their  divisions.  The  prophet  under- 
takes the  office,  aud  cuts  off  several  evil  shepherds 
whom  his  soul  abhors;  but  obseiTes  at  the  same 
time  that  the  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence  he 
throws  up  his  office.  2.  The  Second  Section  xii.- 
xiv.,  is  entitled  "  The  burden  of  the  woixl  of  Je- 
hovah for  Israel."  But  Israel  is  here  used  of  the 
nation  at  lai^,  not  of  Israel  as  distinct  frem  Judah. 
Indeed,  the  prophecy  which  follows,  concei-ns  Judah 
and  Jerusalem.  In  this  the  prophet  beholds  the 
near  approach  of  troublous  times,  when  Jerusalem 
should  be  hard  pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that 
day  Jehovah  shall  come  to  save  them,  and  all  the 
nations  which  gathor  themselves  against  Jerusalem 
shall  be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  deliver- 
ance shall  not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone. 
God  will  pour  ont  upon  them  a  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplications.  Then  follows  a  shotl  apostrophe  to 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  to  turn  against  the  shep- 
herds of  the  people ;  and  a  further  announcement 
of  searching  aud  purifying  judgments,  which,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  somewhat  abrupt. 
Ewald's  suggestion  that  the  passage  xiii.  7-9,  is 
here  out  of  place,  and  should  be  transposed  to  the 
end  of  chap.  xi.  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  does  not 
seem  improbable.  The  prophecy  closes  with  a 
grand  and  stirring  picture.  All  nations  are  ga- 
thered together  against  Jerusalem ;  and  seem 
already  sure  of  their  prey.  Half  of  their  cruel 
work  has  been  accomplished,  when  Jehovah  Him- 
self appears  on  behalf  of  His  people.  He  goes  forth 
to  war  against  the  adversaries  of  His  people.  He 
establishes  His  kingdom  over  all  tJie  earth.  All 
nations  that  are  still  left,  shall  come  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  great  centre  of  religious  worship,  and 
the  city  from  that  day  forwanl  shall  be  a  holy 
city.  Sudi  is,  briefly,  an  outline  of  the  second 
portion  of  that  book  which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Prophecy  of  Zechariah.  The  nex^  point,  then, 
for  our  consideration  is  this, — Is  the  book  in  its 
present  form  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  pro- 
phet, Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  who  lived  after 
the  Babylonish  exile  l''^ Integrity, — Mede  was  the 
first  to  call  this  in  question.  The  probability  that 
the  later  chapten  fix>m  the  9th  to  the  14th  were 
by  some  other  prophet,  seems  first  to  have  beoi 
suggested  to  him  by  the  citation  in  St.  Matthew. 
He  says  (Epist.  xxxi.),  **  It  may  seem  the  Evan- 
gelist would  inform  us  that  those  latter  chapters 
ascribed  to  Zac^ary  (namely,  9th,  10th,  11th,  sc.), 
ai'e  indeed  the  prophecies  of  Jeremy ;  and  that  the 
Jews  had  not  rightly  attributed  them."  He  rests 
his  opinion,  partly  on  the  authority  of  St.  Mat* 
thew,  and  partly  on  the  contents  of  the  later  diap- 
ters,  which  he  considera  require  a  date  earlier  than 
the  exile.  Archbishop  Newoome  went  further. 
He  insisted  on  the  great  dissimilarity  of  style  as 
well  as  subject  between  the  earlier  and  later  chap- 
ters. And  he  was  the  first  who  advocated  the 
theorv,  that  the  last  six  chapters  of  Zechariah 
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ZABULON 


Zab'nloiL  The  Creok  form  of  the  nanie  Zi:- 
BULiN  (Matt.  iv.  m,  15;  Rev.  vii.  8). 

Zaooa'L  The  sous  of  2^ccAi,  to  tlic  number  of 
7G0,  rcturuei  with  Zerubbabol  (^Ezr.  ii.  9 ;  Neh. 
vii.  U). 

Zaochae'ni.  The  nnmc  of  n  tax-colKtrtor  near 
Jericho,  who  being  short  in  stature  climbeil  up  into 
n  sycnmorc-tree,  in  oitier  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Jesus 
as  He  passed  through  that  place.  Luke  only  has 
related  the  incident  (xix.  1-1 0).  Zacchaeus  was  a 
Jew,  as  may  \te  infened  from  his  name  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  Saviour  .speaks  of  him  expi-essly  as 
"  a  son  of  Abraham."  The  tenn  which  designates 
this  ollice  is  unusual,  but  describes  him  no  doubt 
as  the  su]v>rintendcnt  of  customs  or  tiibute  in  the 
district  of  Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  liaving  a 
commission  from  his  Roman  prindpnl  [manceps 
puhlicawts)  to  collect  the  imposts  levied  on  the  Jews 
by  the  Romans,  and  who  in  the  execution  of  that 
trust  employed  subalterns,  who  wci-c  accountable 
to  him,  as  he  in  turn  was  aooiuntible  to  his  su}>er- 
ior.  The  oHice  must  have  been  a  lucrative  one  in 
such  a  region,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Zacchiieus 
is  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  as  a  rich  man.  Tlic 
Saviour  sjwnt  the  night  probjtbly  in  the  house  of 
Zncchaeus,  and  the  next  day  pui"su(Hl  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  camvan  from  Galilee, 
which  was  going  up  tluther  to  keep  the  Passover. 
We  read  in  the  lUibbiuic  writings  also  of  a  Zac- 
chncus  who  live<l  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period, 
well  known  on  his  own  account,  and  es|)eclany  as 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Jodianan  ben 
Zachai. 

Zaoohe'ni.  An  odlcer  of  Judas  MaLc^bneus 
(2  Marr.  x.  19). 

Zao'chor.  A  Simeonitc,  of  the  familvof  Mishma 
(1  Chr,  iv.  26). 

Zao'cor.  1.  Father  of  Sluimmaa,  the  Reubenito 
spy  (Num.  xiii.  4).— 2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of 
Jnaziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27).— 8.  Son  of  Asaph,  the 
Binger  (I  Chr.  xxv.  2,  10;  Neh.  xii.  :J5).— 4.  The 
son  of  Inu'i,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  2).— 6.  A  Invite,  or  family 
of  Levids,  who  i«igne»l  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  X.  12).— 6.  A  Levite,  whose  son  or  de- 
scendant Hanan  was  one  of  the  treasuiei-s  over  the 
treasuries  ;ipfK)inted  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

Zaohari'ah,  or  properly  Zhciiariaii,  was  Kon 
of  Jei-ul»o:im  11.,  14th  king  of  Israel,  and  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Jehu.  There  is  a  dilHculty  about  the 
date  of  his  reign.  Most  chronologers  assume  an 
interrei;uum  of  1 1  years  between  Jeroboam's  death 
and  Z-ichariah's  accession,  during  which  tlie  king- 
dom was  sullvring  from  the  anarchy  ofa  disputed 
succession,  but  this  seems  unlikely  after  the  reign 
of  a  re-Milute  ruler  like  Jeroboam,  ami  does  not  solve 
the  diri'erence  between  2  K.  xiv.  17  and  xv.  1. 
We  nie  rtiluceil  to  suppose  that  our  prwent  MSS. 
have  here  incorrect  numbers,  to  substitute  15  for 
27  in  2  K.  XV,  1,  .ind  to  iK-lieve  that  Jeroboam  II. 
reigned  52  or  53  yeju-s.  Rut  whether  we  assume 
an  interrt»gnum,  or  an  error  in  the  MS*^.,  we  must 
place  Z:icliariah*s  accession  B.C,  771-2.  His  leign 
iastetl  only  six  months.  He  was  killed  inai-on- 
spiracy,  of  which  Shjdlum  was  the  head,  and  by 
whidi  the  prophecy  in  2  K.  x.  30  was  accom- 
nlish.-*!.— 2.  The  father  of  Abi,  or  Abijah,  Heze- 
kinli\  mother  (2  K.  xviii.  2). 

Zachari'as.  1.  Zechariah  the  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Josiaii  (1  Ksd.  i.  8;.— 2.  In  1  EmI.  i.  15  Zacha- 
ria"  occupies  the  place  of  Heman  in  2  Chr.  ixxv.  15. 
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—3.  =SEaAiAn  6,  and  Azariah  (1  Esd.  v.  S-, 
comp.  Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Kch.  viL  7).— 4.  The  prophet 
Zechariah  (1  Esd.  vi.  1,  vii.  3,.— 5.  Zecha- 
riah 8  (1  Esd.  viii.  30).— 6.  Zecuailiah  9  1 
Esd.  viii.  37).— 7.  Zcchariah  10  (1  Esd.  viii, 
44).— 8.  Zechariah  11  (1  Esd.  ix.  27;  crnnp. 
Ezr.  X.  26).— 9.  Father  of  Joseph,  a  lender  in  ib 
fii^t  campaign  of  the  Mjiocabaean  war  1 1  ^larr.  r. 
18,  50-62).— 10.  Father  of  John  tlie  a-iptist  iLak? 
i.  5,  &c.).— 11.  Son  of  Baraclna.s  who,  our  Lnd 
says,  was  shiin  by  the  Jews  between  the  altar  xA 
the  temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  Lnke  xi.  51 ).  Therv  za 
been  much  dispute  who  this  Z:ichari.as  \vx<,  Mj::r 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  have  maintained  that  tk 
£\ther  of  John  the  Baptist  is  the  person  to  vhca 
oar  Lord  alludes ;  but  there  can  be  little  or  la 
doubt  tliat  the  allusion  is  to  21echariah,  thesoc^f 
Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20,  21).  The  nanw  of  tin 
father  of  Zachaiias  is  not  mentioned  bv  St.  Luk*; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  the  u.ime  of  brja<:l;xi 
^*rept  into  the  text  of  St.  Matthew  from  a  niarTjmtl 
glo.*>s,  a  confusion  having  been  ma<Ie  l^etween  Z^.:L> 
riah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  Zftchurias,  the  soc  %•' 
Baiiichia't  (Rerechiah)  the  pi-ophet. 

Zaoh'ary.  The  prophet  Zwhariah  (2  F..-J.  i.  40  . 

Za'oher.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the  &■!■-: 
or  founder  of  Gibcon,  by  his  wif«  M:uiclinh  (1  Chi. 
viii.  31). 

Za'dok.     1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  an*!  one  of  the  t«p 

chief  priests  in  the  time  of  David,  Abi.ithar  lee-; 

the  other.     Zadok  was  of  the  house  of  Ei«az::r,  the 

s<»u  of  Aaron    (1  Chr.  xxiv.  .'i),  and  elevcr.tii  «t 

descent  from  Aaron.     Tlie  first  mention  of  him  i> 

in    1  Chr.   xii.    28,   where  we  ai-e    told  that  b* 

joineil  David  at  Hebron  atler  ^^Au^s  death  with  2f 

ciptains  of  his  father's  house,  and,  appoivctly.  vitb 

900  men  (4600—3700,  vers.  26,  27).     Up  lo  ikii 

time,  it  may  be  concluded,  he  bid  stdhei^d  to  t!>^ 

house  of  Saul.    But  henceforth  his  fidelitv  to  DuriJ 

was    inviolable.      When    Absalom    revolted,  and 

David  fled   from    Jerusalem,   Zadok   and  all  thf 

Ix>vites  bearing  the  Ark  accompanied  him,  sixl  i: 

was  only  at  the  king's  express  command  thnS  tber 

returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  became  t)>e  mctiiinc  ci 

communication  between  the  king  and  Hu.«hai  tbe 

Archite  (2  Sam.  xv.,  xvii.).     When  Abccilum  »» 

dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  perb«.>as  trjo 

pei-suaded  the  elders  of  Judah  to  invite  UitU  v> 

letuin   (2   Sam.   xix.   11).       W'ben    Adonijoh,  is 

David's  old  age,  set  up  for  king,  and  had  prnnuded 

Joab,  and  Abiathar  the  pnest,  to  join  hL<  portr. 

Zadok  was  unmoved,  and  was  eni[^oyed  by  Dnii 

to  aiioint  Solomon  to  be  king  in  his  iT)om  ( 1  K.  LX 

And  for  this  fidelity  he  was  icwarde«l  by  Soloow. 

who  **  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  laifi 

the  Loi-d,"  and  "  put  in  Zadok  the  pri»t "  is  b* 

room  (1  K.  ii.  27, 35).     From  tliw  time,  howevir, 

we  hear  little  of  him.     It  is  said  in  general  trnc> 

in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  ofBcen  of  >tafr 

that  Zadok  was  the  priest  (I    K.  iv.  4 ;    1  Or- 

xxix.  22),  but  no  single  act  of  his  is  ineot}i«fi- 

Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly  equal  ditraitj  • 

Sam.  x^'.  35,  36,  xix.  11).     The  duties  of  the  oi&v 

wei-e  divided.     Zadok  ministered  before  the  Tsbo^ 

nacle  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  Abiathar  had  ttf 

cai-c  of  the  Ark   at   Jerusalem.     Not,  howenr, 

exclusively,  as  appears  from  1  Chr.  it.  II ;  2  Son. 

XV.   24,   25,    29.      Hence,   perhaps,  it  nuy  ^ 

concluded  that  from  the  first  there  was  a  tendeocT 

to  consider  the  office  of  the  priesthood  as  soiBi>v&st 

of  the  nature  of  a  corpomte  office*  dtkoo^  »bm  d 
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(Xeh.  xi.  5).— 14.  A  piiest,  8on  of  Pashur  (Neh. 
xi.  12).— 15.  The  representative  of  the  priestly 
family  of  Iddo  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  16).  Poiisibly  thessune  as  Zecha* 
liah  the  prophet  the  son  of  lddo.*>16.  One  of  tlie 
priests,  son  of  Jonathan,  who  blevir  with  the  trum- 
pets at  the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  35,  41).— 17.  A  chief  of  the 
Keubenites  at  tlie  time  of  the  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  7).^18.  One  of  the  priests  who 
accompanied  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24).— 19.  Son  of  Isshiah,  or  Jesiah,  a 
Kohathite  Levite  de:4,'ended  from  Uzziel  (1  Chi*, 
xxtv.  25).— 20.  Fourth  son  of  Hosah  of  the  children 
of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11).— 2L  A  Manassite 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  21).— 22.  The  father  of  Jaliaziel  (2 
Chr.  XX.  14).— 28.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshnphat 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  2).— 24.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of 
Uzziah,  who  appears  to  have  acted  as  the  king's 
counsellor,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  5).^26.  The  fiither  of  Abijah,  or  Abi,  Heze- 
kiah's  mother  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1).— 26.  One  of  the 
family  of  Asaph  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  13).— 27.  One  of  the  rulei-s  of  the  Temple  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8).— 28.  The  son 
of  Jeberechiah,  who  was  tjiken  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
as  one  of  the  **  faithful  witnesses  to  recoj-d,"  when 
he  wrote  concerning  Maher-shaial-ha.sh-baz  (Is.  viii. 
2).  He  may  have  been  the  Levite  of  the  same 
name,  who  in  the  i-eign  of  Hezekiah  asssisted  in 
the  purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 
Another  conjecture  is  that  he  is  tlie  sjime  as  Zeeha- 
I'iah  the  fatlter  of  Abijah,  the  queen  of  Ahaz. 

Zedad'.  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  noilh 
border  of  the  laud  of  Ismel,  as  promised  by  Closes 
(Num.  xxxiv.  8)  and  as  restoreil  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii. 
1 5).  A  place  named  Sudud  exists  to  the  e-.ist  of 
the  noi-them  extremity  of  the  chain  of  Antililjanns, 
al>out  50  miles  K.N.K.  of  BaalbeCt  and  35  S.S.B. 
of  Ilains.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  ultimately 
turn  out  to  be  identical  with  Zeilad. 

Zedeohi'as.  Zbdekiaii  king  of  Judali  (1  Esd. 
i.  4G,. 

Zedeki'all.  1.  The  last  king  of  Judah  and 
Jerusiilem.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  by  his  wite 
Hamutiil,  and  therefore  own  brother  to  Jehoaliaz 
ri  K.  xxiv.  18;  comp.  xxiii.  31).  His  original 
lumie  had  been  Mattaniaii,  which  was  changed  to 
Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  cairi^  off 
his  nephew  Jehoiacliim  to  Bjibylon,  and  left  him  ou 
the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  Zedekiah  was  but  twenty- 
one  years  old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  charge  of 
an  imj)overished  kingdom,  and  a  city  which,  though 
still  strong  in  its  natural  and  artificial  impregna- 
bility, was  bereft  of  wellnigh  all  its  defenders. 
His  history  is  cr)ntained  in  a  shoit  sketch  of  the 
events  of  his  reiijn  given  in  2  K.  xxiv.  17-xxv.  7, 
and  with  some  trifling  variations,  in  Jer.  xxxix.  1-7, 
iii.  1-11,  together  with  the  still  shorter  summary 
in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10,  &c. ;  and  also  in  Jer.  xxi. 
xxiv.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxix.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  xxxvii. 
XXX viii.  and  Ez.  xvi.  11-21.  To  the><e  it  is  indis- 
fiensable  to  add  the  nan-ative  of  Josephus  {Ant,  x. 
7,  1-8,  §2).  From  the^e  it  is  evident  tiiat  Zedeki.ih 
was  a  man  not  so  much  bad  at  heart  &s  weak  in 
%vill.  It  is  evident  from  Jer.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  that 
the  earlier  portion  of  2^ekiah*s  reign  was  roarkeil 
by  an  agitation  throughout  the  whole  of  i^yi'ux 
2ig:iinst  the  Babylonian  yoke.  Jeiiisalem  seems  to 
Jjave  taken  the  lead,  since  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Zedekiah's  reign  we  find  ambassadoi's  from  all  Uie 
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neighbouring  kingdoms — ^Tyre,  Sidon,  Edom,  and 
Moab — at  his  couit,  to  ctiusult  as  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken.  This  happened  either  during  the  king's 
absence  or  immediately  after  his  i-etum  from  Baby- 
lon, whither  he  went  on  some  errand,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  named,  but  which  may  have  been  an 
attempt  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his 
contemplated  revolt  (Jer.  li.  59).  The  first  act  of 
overt  i«belIion  of  which  any  record  survives  was 
the  fonnation  of  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  of  itself 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  enmity  with  Babylon. 
As  a  natural  consequence  it  brought  on  Jerusalem 
an  immediate  invasion  of  the  Chaldeans.  The  men- 
tion of  this  event  in  the  Bible,  though  sure,  is  ex- 
tremely slight,  and  occurs  only  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  5-11, 
xxxiv.  21,  and  Ez.  xvii.  15-20  ;  but  Josephus  (x.  7, 
§3)  relates  it  mora  fully,  and  gives  the  date  of  its 
occurrence,  namely  the  eighth  year  of  Zedekiah. 
It  appeal's  tliat  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  made  aware 
of  Zedekiah's  defection,  either  by  the  non-payment 
of  the  tribute  or  by  other  means,  at  once  sent  an 
army  to  ravage  Judaea.  This  was  done,  and  the 
whole  country  i-educed,  except  Jerusalem  and  two 
strong  phices  in  the  western  plain,  Lachish  and 
Azekah,  which  still  held  out  (Jer.  xxxir.  7). 
— In  the  mean  time  Pharaoh  haid  moved  to  the 
assistance  of  his  ally.  On  hearing  of  his  approach 
the  Chaldeans  at  once  raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to 
meet  him.  The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite 
to  reassert  their  }x)wer  over  the  king.  How  long 
the  Babylonians  weie  absent  from  Jerusalem  we 
are  not  told.  All  we  certainly  know  is  tliat  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  Zedekiah's  ninth 
yesir  the  Chaldeans  were  again  befoi-e  the  walls 
(Jer.  Iii.  4).  From  this  time  forward  the  siege 
progressed  slowly  but  sui«ly  to  its  consummation, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  both  famine  and  pesti- 
lence (Joseph.).  Zedekiah  again  interfered  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  Jeremiah  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  princes  (xxxviii.  7-13),  and  then  occorred  the 
iutei-view  between  the  king  and  the  prophet,  which 
aflbnU  so  good  a  clue  to  the  condition  of  abject  de- 
pendence into  which  a  long  course  of  opposition  had 
brought  the  *  weak-minded  monarch.  While  the 
king  was  hesitating  the  end  was  rapidly  coming 
neai-er.  The  city  was  indeed  i-educed  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  had  through- 
out been  very  destructive  (Joseph.),  but  it  was 
now  aided  by  a  severe  famine.  The  bi'ead  had  for 
long  been  consumed  (Jer.  xxxviii.  9),  and  all  the 
terrible  expedients  had  been  tried  to  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  are  forced 
to  i-esoi-t  in  such  cases.  At  last,  after  sixteen 
dreadful  months,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  It  was 
on  the  ninth  dav  of  the  fouilh  month,  about  the 
middle  of  July,  at  midnight,  as  Josephus  with  care- 
ful minuteness  informs  us,  that  the  breach  in  those 
stout  and  venerable  walls  was  effected.  The  moon, 
nine  days  old,  had  gone  down  below  the  hills  which 
fbim  the  western  edge  of  the  basin  of  Jerusalem, 
or  was  at  any  rate  too  low  to  illuminate  the  utter 
darkness  which  reigns  in  the  nan-ow  lanes  of  an 
eastern  town,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  early  to 
rest,  and  where  there  are  but  few  windows  to  emit 
light  from  the  interior  of  the  houses.  The  wretched 
remnants  of  the  army,  st^u-ved  and  exhausted,  had 
lefl  the  walls,  and  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  Chaldeans.  Passing  in  through  the 
breach,  they  made  their  way,  as  their  custom  was, 
to  the  centre  of  the  citv,  and  for  the  fii-st  time 
the  Temple  was  entere<l  by  a  hostile  force.    The 
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title,  in  the  latter  case  for  Soter.     The  Hebrew 
form  seems  to  represent  a  comi»ouud  name  com- 
mencing with  JETEK.  or  7EF,  »•  he  says."     But, 
if  the  name  commence  with  either  of  these  words, 
the  i-est  seems  inexplicable.     It  is  remarkable  that ! 
the  last  two  consonants  are  the  same  an  in  Asenath, 
the  name  of  Joseph's  wife.     It  has  been  supposed 
that  in  both  cases  this  element  is  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Neith,  Asenath  having  l)een  conjectured  to 
be  AS-NEET;  and  Zaphuath,  bv  Mr.  0»burn,  we 
believe  TEF-NECT,  -the  delight  (?)  of  Xeith.*  , 
Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sals  is  not  likely  to  have  , 
been  reverenced  at  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  Asenath.  | 
It  is  also  improbable  tliut  Pharaoh   would   ha?e 
given  J(«eph  a  luime  conutn.'tetl  with  idolatiy.  | 

2Ul'pho&.     The  name  of  a  plnce  mentioned  in  . 
the  enumeration  of  tlie  allotment  of  the  tribe  of ' 
Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).     No  name  resembling  it  has 
yet  b«en  encountered. 

Za'zm.    Zakah  the  son  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  T). 
Zar'aoet.      Brother  of  Joacim,   or  Jehoiakim, 
king  of  Judah  (1  ICsd.  i.  38). 

Ztk'tBh.  ZcRAil,  the  son  of  Judah  ( Gen.  ixxviii. 
30,  xlvi.  12). 

Zarai'as.  1.  Zrrahiah  1  (1  Esd.  viii.  2).— 
S.  Zkraiiiah  2  (1  Esd.  viii.  :5l).«^.  Zeba- 
PI  AH  5  ( 1  Estl.  viii.  34;. 

Za'reah.  The  same  as  Zoraii  and  Zoreaii 
(Neh.  xi.  29). 

2Ui'reathitas,  the.  The  inhabitants  of  Zarbah 
or  ZoRAii  (1  Chr.  ii.  53';. 

Za'red,  Tha  Valley  o£  The  name  is  accurately 
Zered  (Num.  xxi.  12;. 

2Sar'ephatih.  A  town  wln'ch  dei-ives  its  claim  to 
notice  fiom  having  been  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  during  the  Litter  part  of  tl»c  drought 
(IK.  xvii.  9,  10).  Beyond  stating  that  it  was 
near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Zidon,  tlie  Bible  gives  no 
due  to  its  position.  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §2) 
tays  that  it  was  **  not  far  from  Sidon  and  Tyre, 
for  it  lies  between  tliem.**  And  to  this  Jerome 
odds  (Onom.  ••  S^i-efta")  tliat  it  "  lay  on  the  public 
road,"  that  is  the  coast  road.  Both  these  conditions 
are  implied  in  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Faula  by  Jerome,  and  both  ai*e  fulfilled  in  the  si- 
tuation of  the  modem  village  o(  Surafcml,  Of  the 
{Ad  town  considerable  indications  remain.  One 
group  of  foundations  is  on  a  headLiud  called  Am 
el'KatUarah ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  south 
of  this,  and  extend  for  a  mile  or  moi-e,  with  many 
fragments  of  ct)lumns,  sIhIm,  and  other  architectural 
features.  In  tlie  N.  T.  Zai-ephath  appears  under 
the  (jiwk  form  of  Sarkpta. 
Zar'etaxL  Zartiian  (Josh.  iii.  16). 
2Ui'reth-8haliar.  A  ]ilnce  mentioned  only  in 
Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  allotted 
to  Reuben.  It  is  named  between  SiRMAll  and 
Bbtiii'EOR,  and  is  paiticularly  s])ecified  as  *'  in 
Mount  ha-Emek *'  (A.  V.  "in  the  Mount  of  the 
Valley").  From  this,  however,  no  clue  can  be 
gained  to  its  position. 

Zar  hitea,  the.  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah : 
desi*i*ndtrd  trom  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah  (Num.  xxvi. 
13.  20;  Josh.  vii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  11,  13). 
f  Zart'anah.  A  place  named  in  1  K.  iv.  12,  to 
define  the  position  of  Betiishean.  It  is  possibly 
identicid  with  Zartiian,  but  nothing  positive  can 
be  said  on  the  point. 

^  Zar'than.  1.  A  place  in  the  ciocar  or  circle  of 
Joixlan,  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Sucooth  (IK. 
Fii.  46).     2.  It  is  also  named,  in  the  account  of 
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the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Ju^. 
iii.  16),  as  detining  the  position  of  the  city  Adam. 
3.  A  place  with  the  similar  name  of  Zartanah.  4. 
Fuiiher,  in  Chronicles,  Zeredathah  is  substitutr>i 
for  Zarthan,  and  this  again  is  not  impossibly  idoit* 
ical  with  tlie  Zereitih,  2^ierath,  or  Zereratliab,  (•:' 
tlie  story  of  Gideon.  All  tliese  tpots  .igre<  ia 
proximity  to  the  Joi^lan,  but  beyond  this  we  aie 
absolutely  at  fault  as  to  their  pof»ition. 

Zath'oe.     Tliis  name  oocuirs  in  1  Esd.  viii.  3 J, 
for  Zattlt,  which  appears  to  have  been  omitted  iu 
Uie  Hebrew  text  of  Eir,  viii.  5,  which  should  rie»^ 
**  Of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  ifhechauiah  tlie  son  of  Jalu- 
liel." 
Zatha'L    Zaitu  (1  Esdr.  v.  12-. 
Zattha.    Elsewhere  Zattu  (Neh.  x.  14  . 
Zat'to.     The  sons  of  Zattu  were  a  tamilv  of  hr- 
men  of  Isiael  who  returned  with  Zerubbubel  (Lir. 
ii.  8;  Neh.  vii.  13). 
Za'va2L=ZAAVAN  (1  Chr.  i.  42\ 
2Ul'ia.     One  of  the  sons  of  Jonatliau,  a  de^c^uu- 
ant  of  Jei^imcel  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 

Zebadi'ah.     1.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  cf  \'^ 

riah  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).— 2.    A  Benjamite  of  t*K 

sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  \iii.  17).^-8.  One  of  liie 

sons  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor  (I  Chr.  xii.  7).^^  Ss 

,  of  Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  7^.^. 

I  Sou  of  Michael  of  the  sons  of  Shephatiah  (Ezr.  viii. 

I  8).— 6.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Immer  who  hai 

married  a  foreign  wife  aAer  the  retain  from  Baby- 

I  Ion   (Ezr.   x.  20').^7.  Third  son  of  MesheWmah 

'  the  Korhite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2).— 8.  A  Levite  iu  the 

I  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xviL  8^.«— 9.  The  soo 

of  Ishmael  and  prince  of  the  house  of  Judah  in  ti^ 

reign  of  Jehoiihiiphat  (2  Chr.  six.  11). 

Zeliah.  One  of  the  two  « kings"  of  M^Ioa 
who  appear  to  have  comm.inded  the  great  iuraAio 
of  I'blestiue,  and  who  finally  fell  by  the  luml  t: 
Gideon  himself.  He  is  always  coupled  with  ZjI- 
munna,  and  is  mentioned  in  Jndg.  viii.  5-21 ;  I'^ 
Ixxxiii.  11.  While  Grab  and  Zeeh,  two  of  the  u- 
.  ferior  leaden  of  the  incursion,  had  been  slain,  with 
!  a  vast  number  of  their  people,  by  the  Ephra:mite^ 
I  at  the  central  fords  of  the  Jordan,  the  two  kii^ 
I  had  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  by  a  |ia>-<a^ 
furtlier  to  the  north  (probably  the  ford  near  hrih- 
sheen),  and  thence  by  the  Wady  TaUSf  throujii 
Gilead,  to  Karkor,  a  place  which  is  not  filed.  Uit 
which  lay  doubtless  high  up  on  the  Hmursn.  Here 
they  were  reposing  with  15,000  men,  a  mere  ren- 
,  nant  of  their  huge  horde,  mhta  Gideon  overtook 
them.  The  name  of  Gideon  was  still  full  of  terror, 
and  the  Bedonins  were  entirely  unprepared  for  hi^ 
attack — they  fled  in  dismay,  and  the  two  Imp 
i  wei-e  taken.  Such  was  the  Third  Act  of  the  c.mi 
Tmgedy.  Two  more  lemain.  Fint  the  retun: 
down  the  long  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan.  Q> 
deon  probably  strode  on  foot  by  the  side  of  his  cap- 
tives. They  passed  Penuel,  where  Jacob  had  >^a 
the  vision  of  the  fiioe  of  God ;  tht^- passed  Sucooth; 
they  crossed  the  rapkl  ttream  of  the  Jordan;  tbv 
&^*ended  the  highlands  west  of  the  river,  and  n 
length  reached  Ophrah,  the  natiTe  TiUage  of  the-r 
ciptor.  Then  at  last  the  qoestioQ  wlikrh  miut 
have  been  on  Gideon's  tongue  during  the  wbt^le 
of  the  return  found  a  Tcnt.  **>Vhat  nnaftrr 
of  men  were  they  which  jc  slew  at  Tabor?" 
Up  to  this  time  the  sheikhs  may  hare  be!iered 
that  they  were  referred  for  muooi;  hut  tb<^ 
words  once  spoken  there  can  bava  been  aed^uK 
what  their  fate  was  to  be.     Tbcfr  met  It  U» 
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mnp  of  the  LelxinoQ  it  appears  as  Kolibct  oum  |  ZephAth'.  The  earlier  name  (Judg.  i.  17)  of  a 
Sho-nnra,  and  lies  between  Arka  and  the  Mediter-  ,  Cannanite  town,  which  after  its  cnptore  and  de- 
mnt.Mn.  Beyond,  however,  the  resemblance  in  the  <  struction  was  called  by  the  Israelites  Hormah. 
names,  and  the  proximity  of  liuad  and  Arka,  there  Two  identiHcations  have  been  proposed  for  Zephath : 
is  nothing  to  pix>ve  that  Sumra  or  Shoiunra  have  tliat  of  Dr.  ISobiason  with  the  well-known  Pass 
any  connexion  with  the  Tbemarites  of  the  ancient  es'Sufa,  by  which  the  ascent  is  made  from  the  bor- 
records.  j  ders  of  the  Arabah  to  the  higher  level  of  the  **  South 

Zem'ira.    One  of  the  sons  of  Becher  the  son  of  ■  country,"  and  that  of  Mr.  Rowlands  with  SeUttd, 
Beiijamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  j  2^  hours  beyond  Khalasa,  on  the  ixwd  to  Suez,  and 

Zenan'.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment  of«:  \  of  an  hour  north  of  Jioftebeh  or  £uheff>eA,  On  the 
Judah,  situated  in  the  district  of  the  Sheielah  .  identification  of  Mr.  Rowlands  some  doubt  is  thrown 
(Jo>h.  XV.  37).  It  is  probably  identical  with  by  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  name. 
Zaanan.  Schwai*z  (103)  proposes  to  identify  it  Ze'phsthah,  thdVallej  at  The  spot  in  which 
with  **  the  village  Zan-abra,  situated  2^  English  ;  Asa  joined  battle  with  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  (2  Chr. 
miles  S.H.  of  3!areshah."  By  this  he  doubtless  in-  ■  xiv.  10  only).  It  was  "  at "  or  rather  *•  belonging 
tends  the  place  which  in  the  lists  of  Robinson  is  j  to"  Maieshah.  This  would  seem  to  exclude  the 
calletl  es-SewVntali,  But  this  identification  b  moi*e  '  possibility  of  its  beini;,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
than  doubtful.  I  at  Tell  ea-Safiehy  which  is  not  less  than  8  miles  from 

Ze'nas,  a  believer,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  \  Marash,  the  modem  repi-esentative  of  Mareshah. 
the  context,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  men-        Ze'phi,  1  Chr.  i.  36.     [Zepho.] 
tinned  in  Tit.  iii.  13  in  connexion  with  Apollos.        Ze'pho.     A  son  of  Eliphaz  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
He  is  further  described  as  ''the  lawyer."     It  is  ;  xxxvi.  II),  nud  one  of  the  "dukes,"  or  phyUrch-s 
im)X)ssible  to  determine  whether  Zenas  was  a  Roman    of  the  Kdomites  (ver.  15).     In  1  Chr.  i.  36  he  is 
jurisconsult  or  a  Jewish  doctor.     Grotius  thinks  |  called  Zkpiii. 


that  he  was  a  Greek  who  had  studied  Roman  law. 
The  N.  T.  usage  of  vo/uticiJT  lead^  rather  to  the 
other  inference. 

Zephaai'ah.  1.  The  pedigree  of  Zephaniah,  ch. 
i.  1,  is  tmccd  to  his  fouith  ancestor,  Uezekiah:  su|>- 
poscil  by  A  ben  Ezra  to  be  the  celebrated  king  of  that 
name.  Atuiif/sit.  Chap.  i.  The  utter  desolation  of 
Judaea  is  pi*e<licted  as  a  judgment  for  idolatiy,  and 
neglect  of  the  Lonl,  the  luxui-y  of  the  princes,  and  the 
violence  and  deceit  of  their  dependents  (3-9).  The 
prosperity,  security,  and  insolena*  of  the  people  is 
contrasted  with  the  horrors  of  the  day  of  wrath 
(lU-18).  Ch.  ii.,  a  call  to  repentance  (1-3),  with 
prediction  of  the  niin  of  the  cities  of  tlie  Philistines, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Judah  after  the 
visitation  (4-7).  Other  enemies  of  Judah,  Moab, 
Ammon,  are  threatened  with  perpetual  destruction 
(8-15;.  Ch.  iii.  The  prophet  addresses  Jerusalem, 
wliich  he  reproves  sharply  for  vice  and  disobedience 
(1-7).  He  then  concludes  with  a  series  of  promises 
(8-'J0).  The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the 
grace,  energy,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and  tlie 
rapid  and  effective  alternations  of  threats  and  pi^u- 


Zejdi'on.  Ziphion  the  sou  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi. 
15),  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  ZeI'HONITKS. 

Zejdl'onitflt,  the.  A  bi:anch  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  descended  f:om  Zephon  or  Ziphion  (Num. 
xxvi.  15). 

Zer.  One  of  the  foilified  towns  of  the  allotment 
of  >iaphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35  only),  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth ;  but  no  similar  name  appears  to  have  been 
yet  diHcovei-ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias. 

Ze'rah.  A  son  of  Reuel  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi* 
13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  37),  and  one  of  the  "  dukes,"  or  phy- 
larchs,  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  17). 

Ze'rah,  less  properly,  Zaraii.  Twin  son  with 
his  elder  brother  Phnrez  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  3U;  1  Chr.  ii.  t>;  Matt.  i.  3).  His  de- 
scendants were  called  Zarhites,  Ezrahites,  and 
Izrahites  (Num.  xxvi.  20;  IK.  iv.  31;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  8,  11).»2.  Son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  24), 
called  ZoiiAR  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10.— 8.  A  Gershonite 
Levite,  son  of  Iddo  or  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21,  41 
[Heb.  vi.  26]).— 4.  The  Ethiopian  or  Cushite,  an 
invader  of  Judah,  defeated  by  Asa.  1.  In  its  form 
the  name  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  proper  name 


mises.  The  general  tone  of  the  last  portion  is  above.  It  has  been  sup|x>sed  to  repi'esent  the  Egyp- 
Messianic,  but  without  any  c^pcciHc  reference  to  the  tian  USARlvEX,  |>08sibly  pronoimced  USARCHEN, 
Person  of  our  Lord.     The  date  of  the  book  is  given  i  a  name  almost  certainly  of  Semitic  origin.     2.  The 


in  the  inscription ;  viz.  the  I'eign  of  Josiah,  from 
042  to  Gil  ii.c.  It  is  most  probable,  moi-eover, 
that  the  prophecy  was  delivened  before  the  18th 
vear  of  Josiah.— 2.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor 
of  Samuel  and  Heinan  (1  Chr.  vi.  36  [21]).— 8.  The 
son  of  Maaseiah  (Jer.  x\i.  1),  and  »ag<M  or  second 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He  succeeded  Je- 
hoiada  (Jer.  xxix.  25, 26),  and  was  probably  a  ruler 
of  the  Temple,  whose  ofliice  it  was  among  othera  to 
punish  pretenders  to  the  gift  of  praphecy.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  ap]xsUed  to  by  Shemaiah  the  Ke- 
helamite  to  punish  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  29).  Twice 
was  he  sent  from  Zedekiah  to  inquire  of  Jei-emiah 
the  issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans 
(Jer.  xxi.  1),  and  to  implore  him  to  intercede  for 
the  people  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  On  the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem he  was  taken  and  slain  at  Riblah  (Jer.  Iii. 
24,  27  ;  2  K.  xxv.  18,  21).— 4.  Father  of  Josiah  2 
'Zcch.  vi.  10),  and  of  Hen,  according  to  the  read- 
ing of  tlie  received  text  of  2jech.  vi.  14. 


war  between  Asa  and  Zerah  appears  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  lOth,  and  shortly  before  the 
15th,  year  of  Asa,  probably  late  in  tlie  14th.  It 
therefore  occtiri'ed  in  about  the  same  year  of 
Usarken  IL,  touiih  king  of  the  xziind  dynasty, 
who  began  to  reign  about  the  same  time  as  the 
king  of  judah.  Asa*8  reign,  as  far  as  the  14th  year 
inclusive,  was  B.C.  cir.  953-940,  or,  if  Manasseh's 
reign  be  reckoned  of  35  yea«,  933-920.  3.  The 
first  ten  years  of  Asa's  reign  were  undisturbed  by 
war.  Then  Asa  took  counsel  with  his  subjects,  and 
walled  and  fortified  the  cities  of  Judah.  He  alao 
maintained  an  army  of  580,000  men,  300,000 
spearmen  of  Judah,  and  280,000  archers  of  Ben- 
jamin (2  Chr.  xiv.  1-8).  At  length,  probably  in 
the  I4tn  year  of  Asa,  the  anticipated  danger  came. 
2^rah,  the  Ethiopian,  with  a  mighty  army  of  a  mil- 
lion, invaded  the  kingdom,  and  advanced  unopposed 
in  tiie  field  as  far  as  Mareshah.  The  invading  anny 
had  swarmed  across  the  boiiier  and  deronred  the 
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Philistine  fields  before  Asa  could  march  to  meet  it. 
V*  In  the  Valley  of  Zephathah  at  Mareshah,"  the  two 
armies  met.  We  cannot  peifectly  determine  the 
site  of  the  battle.  From  the  prayer  of  Asa  we  may 
judge  that,  when  he  came  upon  the  invading  aimy, 
he  saw  \t&  hugeness,  and  so  that,  as  he  descended 
through  a  valley,  it  lay  spread  out  beneath  him. 
The  l'4!:yptian  monuments  enable  us  to  picture  the 
general' disposition  of  Zerah*8  army.     The  chariots 


into  the  Dead  Sea  near  its  S.E.  coroer,  ik 
Dr.  HoUnson  with  some  probnbility  sii<jpH 
identical  with  the  Wiidt/  el-Afts*/.  It  lay  l«t 
Moab  and  Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of  the  proper 
of  the  Israelites*  wsndering  (Deut.  ii.  14 ).  Lai 
ni*guing  from  the  distance,  thinks  that  the  sou 
the  WaJy  Ghunbtdcl  in  the  Arabah  is  the 
The  WaJtfel'Ahsy  foims  tlie  bouudar}*  bet  wee 
districts  of  Jebel  and  Kerch, 
formed  the  first  corps  in  a  single  or  double  line ;  Zer'eda.  The  native  place,  according  i 
behind  them,  masked  in  phalanxes,  were  heavy-  pi-esent  Hebrew  text,  of  Jeroboam.  It  oo*t 
armed  tranps ;  probably  on  the  tlanks  stood  archers  |  1  K.  xi.  26  only.  The  LXX.  (in  the  V; 
and  horsemen  in  lighter  foimations.     No  doubt  the    C-odex)  for  Zereda  substitute  &ireira.     In  the 

addition  to  the  historv  of  Jeroboam  whidi 
trannlators  insert  between  1  K.  xii.  24  ami 
the  Hebrew  text,  isamra  is  fivquently  menl 


Ethiopian,  confident  in  his  numbers,  disdained  to 

attack  the  Hebrews  or  clear  the  heights,  but  waited 

ra  the  broad  vafley,  or  the  plain.      Asa*s  prayer 

before  the  battle  w  full  of  the  noble  faith  of  the  age  I  It  there  appears  as  the  town  which  Jerobtam 

of  the  Jwlges.     The  chariots,  broken  by  the  chai^  '  tied  for  Solomon  iu  Mount  Ephinim ;  thitlier 

and  with  horses  made  unmanageable  by  flights  of   \v\\n  on  his  return  from  Hgypt ;  there  he  astM 

arrows,   must    have    been   forced   back  upon   the    the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  there  he  builds  a  fo: 

cumbrous  host  behind.     *'  So  the  Lord  smote  the 

Ethiopians  before  Asa,  and  before  Judah ;  and  the 

Ethiopians   fled.     And   Ami  and  the  people   that 

Ewere]  with  him  pursued  them  unto  Gerar:  and 
or  **for"]  the  Ethiopians  were  overthrown,  that 
they  could  not  recover  themselves.'*  So  complete 
was  the  overthrow,  that  the  Hebrews  could  capture  ,  tlie  Jordan,  while  Zeredah  waa,  arcoiiling 
and  spoil  the  cities  around  Gerah,  which  must  have  '  i-epeated  statement  of  the  LXX.  <m  Mount  Y.\^ 
been  in  alliance  with  Zeiuh.  The  afler  years  of  A^a  |  Zere'dathah.  Named  (hi  2  Chr.  iv.  17 
were  troubled  with  wai-s  (ver.  0) ;  but  they  were  in  specifying  the  situation  of  the  foundries  i 
with  Baasha  (1  K.  XV.  16,32).  Zerah  and  his  people  bi-nss-work  of  Solomon's  Temple.  In  the  p 
had  been  too  sigunlly  cnuihed  to  attack  him  again.  I  jiassage  in  1  K.  vii.  46  ZarTUaN  occupies  iIm 
4.  The  identification  of  Zerah  has  occasioned  some    of  Zeredathah. 


The  LXX.  fuHber  make  it  the  residence  of 
boam  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  hia  child,  an 
substitute  it  for  Tirzah  three  times  over.  Z 
has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Zei 
TliAll  (2  Chr.  iv.  17)  and  Zarthan  or 
TAN  AH.     But  the  two  last  were  in  the  va! 


Zer 'airath.  A  place  named  only  in  Jud 
22,  in  describing  the  flight  of  the  Midianit 
before  <iideon.     It  is  natural  to  pi-esiime  tk 


difference  of  opinion.     He  has  been  thought  to  have 

been  a  Cushite  of  Arabia,  or  a  Cushite  of  Ethiopia 

above  Eg>-pt.      But  lately  it  has  been  supposed  that 

Zei-ah  is  tlie  Hebrew  name  of  Usarken  I.,  ^second  king  |  i-ei*nth  is  the  same  name  as  Zeredathah.     TIh-; 

of  the  Egyptian  xxiiud  dynasty  ;  or  perhaps  more  ;  aiqiear  to  have  been  in  the  Jonlan  valley. 

probably  Usarken  II.,    his  second  successMir.     Tlie    atx)  ditncult  not  to  sujuwso  that  Z<»rfnith 

composition  of  tlie  aimy  of  Zerah,  of  Cushim  and    sune  place  with  the  Sarir.i  which  the  LXX.  \ 

Lubim  (2  Chr.  xvi.  8),  closely  resembles  that  of   as  the  e^iuivalent  of  ZerwLi  and  of  Tirzxih. 

Shishak,  of  Lubim,  Sukkiim,  and  Cushim  (xii.  3):  •      Zer'Mh.    The  wife  ofHaman  the  Apiptc 

both  armies  alho  lia<l  chariots  and  horsemen  (xvi.  8,    v.  H»,  14,  vi.  13). 

lii.  3).     The  Cushim  might  liave  been  of  an  Asiatic  '      Zer'eth.     Son  of  Ashur  the  found*  r  of  " 

Cush,  but  the  Lubim  can  only  have  been  AfVi<mns.    by  his  witi?  Hilah  (1  Clir,  iv.  7\ 

The  army,  therefore,  must  have  been  of  a  king  of       Ze'ri.     One  of  tho  w»ns  of  Jttiuth.tn  in  tiit 

Egypt,   or    Ethiopia    above   Egypt.      The   uncer-    of  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 

tainty  is  removed  by  our  tintling  that  the  kings  of        Zer'or.    A  IVnjaniite,  ancestor  of  Kish  tlie 

the   xxiind   dynasty  eniploy«*d   mercenaries  of  the 

MASHUWASIIA,  a  Libyan  tribe,  which  apparently 

supplied  the  most  im]>ortant  |iart  of  their  hired  force. 

That  the  ai-my  was  of  an  Egyptian  king  therefore 

cannot   be   dtuibtt^l.     As   to   the    identiii(!ation   of 

Zenih  with  an  Usaiken,  we  speak  diflidently.     The 

name  U>;irken  has  lK?en  thought  to  be  S:u"gon,  in 

which  case  it  is  unlikely,  but  not  impossible,  that 

another    Hebrew   or   Slieniitic   name   should   have 

been  adopted  to  represent  the  Egyptian  form.     On 

the   other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  xxiind  dvna>tv  ■ 
^c iM.-  i.' .•!_   ^_  .  ^1    •  •...•! 


of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  l". 

Zer'nah.     The  motiier  of  JeroU>:iin   the 
Nebat  ( 1  K.  xi.  20). 

Zerub'babel.  The  head  of  a  triU*  of  Ju 
the  time  of  the  return  from  the  l^ili\  l«ii.i>i 
tivity  in  the  fii^st  year  of  Cyrus.  His  exact  |i 
age  is  a  little  obn-'ure,  from  his  lieiug  ahvay> 
the  son  of  Shealtiel  ( Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  6i*\  ; 
i.  1,  12,  14,  &c.),  and  appearinjj  as  suih  i 
genealogies  (Matt.  i.  12;  Luke  iii.  27^,  wliei 
i  Ciu*.  iii.  19,  he  is  ix'presenteil  as  the  M»n  < 


were  of  a  warlike  family,  and  their  sons  constantly  ;  <l:»iali,  Shealtiel   or  Salathiel's  brother,  and 


1 


held  military  comumn<ls.  It  is  unlikely  that  an 
important  anny  would  have  been  intrustci  to  any 
but  a  king  or  prince.  Usarkcn  is  less  lemote  from 
Zerah  than  seems  at  fiiut  sight,  and,  according  to  our 
computation,  Zerah  nn'ght  have  been  Usarken  Jl., 
but  according  to  Dr.  Hincks's,  l^Nurken  I. 

Zerahi'ah.  A  priest,  son  of  Uzzi.  and  ancestor 
of  Ezra  the  Scriln?  (1  Chr.  vi.  G,  ol  [Heb.  v.  32. 
vi.  3G];  Ezr.  vii.  4).— 2.  Father  of  ElihiHjnui  of 
the  sons  of  Tahath  Moab  (Kzr.  viii.  4). 

Zer'ed.     The  name  of  a  bvo<*k  or  valley  running 


«piently  as  SalaUiiel's  nephew.  PndiiiUy  ttie 
lo;;;y  in  1  Chr.  exhibits  his  true  i«>oiita;je,  .n 
siin-eotled  his  uncle  Jis  head  of  tlie  houst:  of  . 
The  history  of  Zerubbabel  in  tlie  Scriptun- 
follows: — In  the  fii-st  year  of  Cyrus  he  wa> 
at  Uabylon,  and  was  the  recognise*!  primv  «»i 
in  the  Captivity,  what  in  later  times  was  i-.iUe 
I'rince  of  the  Ciptivity,"  or  **  tlie  Piince.' 
the  issuing  of  Cyrus's  deciTc  he  immo-Iiati'lv  ; 
iiiiuself  of  it,  and  placed  himself  at  the  h 
tha<e  of  his  countrymen  **  whose  spirit   (ic 
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raised  to  go  np  to  build  the  House  of  the  Loi-d 
vrhich  is  in  Jerusalem."  It  is  probAble  that  he 
vfM  in  the  king  of  Babylon's  senrice,  both  from  his 
having,  like  U^iel  and  the  three  children,  received 
31  Chaldee  name  [Sheshbazzar],  and  from  his  re- 
<!eiving  from  Cyrus  the  office  of  governor  of  Judaea. 
On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  Zerubbabel's  first  care 
was  to  build  the  altar  on  its  old  site,  and  to  restore 
the  daily  sacrifice.  But  his  great  work,  which  he 
set  about  immediately,  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  second  month  of  the  second  year 
of  their  return,  the  foundation  was  laid  with  all 
the  pomp  which  they  could  command.  But  there 
were  many  hindronces  and  delays  to  be  encountered 
Itefore  the  work  was  finished.  The  Samaiitans  or 
Outheans  put  in  a  claim  to  join  with  the  Jews  in  ' 
rebuilding  the  Temple ;  and  when  S^erubbabel  and 
liis  companions  refused  to  admit  them  into  partner- 
ship they  tried  to  hinder  them  from  building,  and 
hired  counsellors  to  frustrate  their  purpose.  1'hey 
were  successful  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  work  during 
the  seven  remaining  yeara  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
nnd  through  the  eight  years  of  Cambyses  and 
Smerdis.  Nor  does  2ierubbnbel  appear  quite  blame- 
less for  this  long  delay.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  building  the  Temple  were  not  such  as  need  have 
stopped  the  work ;  and  during  this  long  suspension 
of  sixteen  years  S^rubbabel  and  the  i-est  of  the 
people  had  been  busy  in  building  costly  houses  for 
themselves.  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  light 
dawned  upon  the  darkness  of  the  colony  from  Ba- 
bylon. In  that  year — it  was  tlie  mo#t  memorable 
event  in  Zerubbabers  life — the  spirit  of  pvophecy 
suddenly  blazed  up  with  a  most  brilliant  light 
amongst  the  returned  captives.  Their  words  fell 
like  sparks  upon  tinder.  In  a  moment  Zerubbabel, 
i-oused  from  his  apathy,  threw  his  whole  strength 
into  the  w^ork,  zealouslv  seconded  bv  Jetihua  and  all 
the  people.  Undeteired  by  a  fresh  attempt  of  their 
enemies  to  hinder  the  pix>gres8  of  the  building,  they 
went  on  with  the  yrotk  even  while  a  reference  was 
being  made  to  Darius ;  and  when,  afl^r  the  original 
decree  of  Cyrus  hod  been  found  at  Ecbatana,  a 
most  gracious  and  fiivourable  deci'ee  was  issued  by 
Darius,  enjoining  Tatnai  and  Shetharboznai  to  assist 
the  Jews  with  whatsoever  they  had  need  of  at  the 
king's  expense,  the  work  advanced  so  rapidly  that 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  ' 
year  of  Darius,  the  Temple  was  finished,  and  was 
forthwith  dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing. 
The  only  other  works  of  Zerublabel  which  we 
leani  from  the  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration 
of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Invites,  and  of  the 
provision  for  their  maintenance,  according  to  the 
institution  of  David  (Ezr.  vi.  18  ;  Neh.  xii.  47)  ; 
the  registering  the  returned  captives  according  to 
their  genealogies  (Neh.  vii.  5) ;  and  the  keeping  of 
•  Passover  in  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with 
which  last  event  ends  all  tliat  we  know  of  the  life 
of  Zerubliabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel.  The  fli)0cr3rphal 
history  of  Zerubbabel,  which,  as  usual,  Jo:»ephus 
follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  wonls^  The 
story  told  in  1  Ksdr.  iii.-vii.  is,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  gi-eat  feast  made  by  Darius  on  his  accession, 
three  young  men  of  his  body-guard  had  a  contest 
wlio  should  write  the  wisest  sentence.  That  one 
of  the  three  (iSerubbabel)  writing  *'  Women  are 
strongest,  but  above  all  things  Truth  beareth  away 
the  victoiy;"  and  afterwards  defending  his  sentence 
with  much  eloquence,  was  declared  by  acclamation 
to  be  the  wisest,  and  claimed  for  his  reward,  at  the 


king's  hand,  that  the  king  should  perform  his  vow 
which  he  had  vowed  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple.  Upon  which  the  king  gave  him  letters  to 
all  his  treasurers  and  governors  on  the  other  side 
the  river,  with  grants  of  money  and  exemption 
from  taxes,  and  sent  him  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple,  accompanied  by  the  fiunilies  of  which 
the  list  is  given  in  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii. ;  and  then 
follows,  in  utter  confusion,  the  history  of  2^rub- 
babel  as  given  in  Scripture.  Joeephns  has  also 
another  story  {Ant,  xi.  4,  §9)  which  is  not  found 
in  1  Esdr.,  of  Zorobabel  going  on  an  embassy  to 
Darius.  It  only  remains  to  notice  Zerubbabel's 
place  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  It  has  already 
been  obsei-ved  that  in  the  genealogies  Matt.  i.  12, 
and  Luke  iii.  27,  he  is  represented  as  son  of  Salo- 
thiel,  though  the  Book  of  Chronicles  tells  us  he  was 
the  son  of  Pedaioh,  and  nephew  of  Salathiel.  It  is 
of  more  moment  to  remark  that,  while  St.  Matthew 
deduces  his  line  from  Jechonias  and  Solomon,  St. 
Luke  deduces  it  through  Neri  and  Nathan.  S^tiib- 
babel  was  the  legal  successor  and  heir  of  Jeconiah's 
royal  estate,  the  grandson  of  Neri,  and  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  name  appears  in  the  Greek  form  of 
Zorobabel. 

Zem'iah.  A  woman  who,  as  long  as  the  Jewish 
reoonls  are  read,  will  be  known  as  the  mother  of 
the  thive  leading  heroe^t  of  David's  oimy — Abishai, 
Joab,  and  Asahel — the  "  sons  of  Zeruioh."  She  and 
Abigail  are  specified  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-17  as  "sisters 
of  the  sons  of  Jesse  **  (v.  16).  The  expression  is  in 
itself  enough  to  raise  a  suspicion  tliat  she  was  not  a 
daughter  of  Jesse,  a  suspicion  which  is  corroborated 
by  th^  statement  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  that  Abigail 
was  the  daughter  of  Nahosh.  [Nahasii.]  Of 
Zeruiah's  hus^ind  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible. 

Ze'tham.  The  son  of  Laadan,  a  Gershonite 
Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8). 

Ze'than.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Bilhau 
(1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

Ze'thar.  One  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  Ahnsuei*us 
(E«th.  i.  10). 

Zi'a.  One  of  the  Gadites  who  dwelt  in  Bashan 
(1  Chr.  V.  13). 

Zilia.  A  person  who  plays  a  prominent  part, 
though  with  no  credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the 
episodes  of  David's  history  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12,  xvi. 
1-4,  xix.  17,  29).     [Mepiiidobheth.] 

Zib'ia.  A  Benjamite,  apparently  the  son  of 
Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chi*,  viii.  9). 

Zib'iall.  A  native  of  Beersheba,  and  mother  of 
king  Joosh  (2  K.  xii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  1). 

^b'eon.  Father  of  Anah,  whose  daughter  Aho- 
libamah  was  Esau's  wife  (Gen.  xxzvi.  2).  Although 
called  a  Hivite,  he  is  probably  the  same  as  Zilieon 
the  ton  of  Seir  the  Horite  (vera.  20, 24,  29  ;  1  Chr. 
f.  38,  40). 

Zich'ri.  1.  Son  of  Izhai*  the  son  of  Koliath 
( Ex.  vi.  2 1).^2.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  19).— 8.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sous  of 
Shoshak  (I  Chr.  viii.  23).— 4.  A  Benjamite  of  the 
sons  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  viii.  27).— 5.  Son  of 
Asaph,  elsewhere  called  Zabdi  and  Zaccur  (1  Chr. 
ix.  15).— 6.  A  descendant  of  Eliezer  the  son  of 
Motes  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25).— 7.  The  ftther  of  Eliezer, 
the  chief  of  the  Reubenites  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  16).— 8.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judali, 
father  of  Amasinh  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16).— 9.  Father 
of  Elishapliat,  one  of  the  ooDspinilq|i  with  Je- 
hoinda  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).— 10.  An  ^hdUmite  heix> 
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are  the  work  of  two  distinct  prophets.     His  words 
•*The    eight  fii-st   chapters    appear   by   the 


arc 


from  Zechariah."  Eusebitis  is  of  opinion  Out  ti» 
passage  tiius  quoted  stood  originally  in  the  prt>j*;iTr 
iiitro<luctorT  parts  to  be  the  propliecies  of  Zecha-  of  Jeremiah,  but  was  either  eia.<ed  suljsequentJT  k 
riah  stand  in  connexion  with  each  other,  are  j^r- '  the  malice  of  the  Jews;  or  that  the  name  •*" 
tinent  to  the  time  when  th*y  were  delivered,  are  |  Zechariah  was  substitute^!  for  that  of  JersMB 
uniform  in  style  and  manner,  and  constitute  a  through  the  carelessness  of  copyists.  Anf;aaaf 
rei^ular  whole.  But  the  six  last  chnptere  a»-e  not  j  testifies  that  the  most  ancient  Grwk  copies  hadJr^ 
expressly  assigne*!  to  Zechariah;  arc  unconnected 
with  those  which  precede ;  the  three  first  of  them 
unsuitable  in  many  parts  to  the  time  when 


are 


Zechariah  liveii ;  all  of  them  have  a  more  adome<l 
and  poetical   tuni   of  composition  than  the  eight 


mia/i^  and  thinks  that  the  mistake  was  ori^oalT 
St,  Matthew's.  Some  later  writers  accoanttd  ic 
the  non-appearance  of  the  passasje  in  Jeremiah,  bf 
the  confusion  in  the  Greek  MSS.  of  his  pmplww- 
a  confusion,  however,  it  mav  be  itniarfced,  whpiii> 


fii-st  chapters;  and  they  manifestly  break  the  unity  not  confined  to  the  Gi-eek.  but  which  is  found  ^ 
of  the  prophetical  book."  *'  I  conclude,*'  he  con-  !  less  in  our  present  Hebrew  text.  Others  jjjim 
tinues,  **  from  internal  marks  in  chaps,  ix.,  x.,  xi., !  suggest  that  in  the  Greek  nuti>gra]»h  of  Mattbp», 
that  these  three  chaptei-s  were  written  much  earlier    ZPIOT  may  have  been  written,  and  that  «ipn<!;> 


than  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  before  the  captivity 
of  the  tiiU's.  .  .  .  The  xiith,  xiiith,  and  xivth 
chaptei"s  foi-m  a  distinct  prophecy,  and  were 
written  after  the  death  of  Josiah ;  hut  whether 
before  or  after  the  Captivity,  and  by  what  pro 


may  have  tikeu  this  for  IPIOT.  liut  there  a  r? 
evidence  that  abbreviations  of  this  kind  wereiac^e 
so  early.  Epiphanius  and  some  of  theGrwk  Faihr* 
seem  to  have  reatl  iv  rots  irpo<frfirats.  Aufi  iW 
most  ancient  copy  of  the  I^tin  A'ei>s.ion  of  trie  ir"** 


phets,  is  uncertain.**     A  larce  number  of  critics  |  jk'Is  omits  tiie  name  of  Jeremiah,  and  has  menW 
have  followed  Mede  and  Archbishop  Newcoroc  m  \  dictum  est  per  Prophetam.    It  luos  l»een  c«'»njfdi.-Ti 


tlenying  the  later  date  of  the  last  six  chapter  of  the 
Book.  Kosenmiiller  argues  that  chaps,  ix.-xiv.  ai-e  so 
alike  in  style,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by 
one  author.  From  the  allusion  to  the  earihquake 
^xiv.  5,  comp.  Am.  i.  1),  he  thinks  the  author  must 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Davidson  supposes 
him  to  have  been  the  Zechariah  mentioned  Is.  viii. 
2.  Eichhoni  is  of  opinion  that  chaps,  ix.-xiv,  are 
the  work  of  a  later  prophet  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Alex;uider.  Others,  as  Bertholdt,  Gesenius, 
Knobel,  Main-er,  Bunsen,  and  Ewald,  think  that 
chaps,  ix.-xi.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  xiii.  7-9)  are  a 
distinct  prophecy  from  chaps,  xii.-xiv.,  and  s<»par- 
ated  from  them  hv  a  considemble  interval  of  time. 
Mast  of  them  conjecture  that  the  author  was  the 
Zechariah  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2.  There  is  the  same 
general  juji-eenient  among  the  last-named  critics  as 
to  the  il'ite  of  the  section  xii.-xiv.  They  all  assipj 
it  to  a  [K»rio<l  immediately  previous  to  the  15abv- 
lonish  Captivity.  Bunsen  identifies  him  with 
Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim  CJer. 
XX vi.  2023;.  Actx>rding  to  this  hy|X)thesis  we 
have  the  works  of  three  different  prophets  collected 
into  one  Inwk,  and  passing  under  one  name: — I. 
Chaptei-s  ix.-xi.,  the  book  of  Zechariah  1.,  a  con- 
temporary of  Isaiah,  under  Ahaz,  about  73t). — 
2.  Chapters  xii.-xiv.,  author  unknown  (or  perhaps 
Urijah,  a  contemporary  (»f  Jei"euiiah),  about  607  or 
60t>.  3.  Chapters  i.-viii.,  the  work  of  the  son  (or 
grandson )  of  id«lo,  Haggai's  contemjv>i-aiy,  about 
r>20-518.  We  have  then  two  distinct  theones 
before  us.  The  one  mci-ely  afiinns  that  the  six 
last  chapters  of  our  pj-esent  book  are  not  fi-om  the 
same  author  as  the  fii-st  eight.  The  other  carries 
the  dismemberment  of  the  book  still  further,  and 
maintains  that  the  six  last  chaptei-s  are  the  work  of 
two  diiitinct  authors  who  lived  at  two  distinct  periods 
of  Jewish  history.  The  ai-guments  both  for  and 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  later  chapters  are  set 
forth  fully  in  the  larger  Dictionary,  to  which  we 
must  refer  the  reader.— With  regard  to  the  quotation 
in  St.  Matthew,  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  set- 
ting aside  the  received  reading.  Jerome  observes,  "  I 
read  a  short  time  since,  in  a  Hebi-ew  volume,  which 
a  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  presented  to 
me,  an  apocryphal  book  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  I 
found  the  passj^  word  for  word.  But  still  I  am 
mther  inclined  to  l\\\x\k  \.\\?il  \iv«  <\MQieitloii  is  made 


that  this  represents  the  original  Gixnk  readrcg.  «J 
that  some  early  annotxtor  wrote  'lepcjuiov  oa  t^ 
margin,  whence  it  crept  into  the  text.     The  dacp 
lies  between  this  and  a  slip  of  memory  on  the  pn 
of  the  Evangelist,  if  we  admit  the  integrity  «  r. 
pi-esent  Book  of  Zechariah.     At  the  same  Wat : 
must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  passage  as  p^ 
in  St.  Matthew  does  not  i-epre»eiit  exiictly  f^ 
the  Hebi-ew  text  of  Zechariali  or  the  vcrsiim  of  tr 
LXX.— 2.  Son  of  Meshelemiali,  or  Shf^muti 
Korhite,  and  keeper  of  the  north  gtite  ottb<t>l«- 
nacle  of  the  congregation  (1  Chr.  ii.  21).— 1  Ose 
of  the  soiui  of  Jeliiel  (I  Clir.  ix.  37 '.—4.  A  Lfl"-- 
of  the  second  order  in  the  Temple  hand  as  z-:tv^ 
bv  David,  appointed   to  play  ••  with  psnlterie-  <■: 
.Alarooth"  (1   Chr.  xr.    18,  20 \— 5.  ODerff^ 
pnnces  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat(2Ca- 
xvii.  7).— 6.  Son   of  the  high-priest  Jeboiada,  J 
the  reign   of  Joash  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  nff- 
20),  and  therefore  the    king*s  cousin.     After  tk 
desUh  of  Jehoiada  Zechariah  probably  succwiel  t* 
his  office,  and  in  attempting  to  check  the  mct'fB 
in  favour  of  idolatry  which  immediately  foilo«rf. 
he   fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  fonned  a^aia* 
him    by  the   king,  and   was   stooetl  in  the  <w<i 
of  the  Temple.     The  memory  of  this  unrii:^»tf*s 
deed   Listed    long    in   Jewish    tradition,  tsti  t^ 
evident   hold    which   the   story    had  taken  vrvA 
the  minds  of  tlie  people  renders  it  probable  :b^ 
*'  Zacharias  son    of  Barachias,"    who   %t&  tbo 
between  the  Temple  and  the  altar  (Matt,  ii^ii.  So . 
is  the  same  with  2!echariah  the  son  of  Jebii^ 
and  that  tl)e  name  of  Harachi.'ui  as  \m  HaXhia  c^* 
into  the  text  from  a  mni-ginal  g)(«s,  the  writer  re- 
fusing this  Zechariah  either  with  Zechariah  tbeja^ 
phet,  who  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or  witkos^' 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is.  tiii.  2).— ♦• 
A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  reigo  of  Josiah  f2  Cfi'- 
xxxiv.  12).*8.  The  leader  of  the  sow  of  PhaitMi 
who  returned  with  Ezra  (Exr.  viii.  3^.— •.  Soa  »' 
Bebal  (Ezr.  riu.  11).— 10.  One  of  the  chie&of  t'« 
people  whom  Ezra  aummoned   in  oooDci]  at  t^ 
river  Ahava  (Ezr.  viii.  16).     He  itood  at  Esn'* 
lefl  hand  when  he  ezponnded  the  Law  to  tbepfo^-fc 
(Neh.  Tiii.  4).— U.  One  of  the  fianfly  of  Eb<a. 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  Cxfi^^! 
(Yjst,  z.  26).— is.  Ancestor  of  Atlobh.  or  t^ 
(Neh.  xi.  4).— 13.  A 
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wo'jf;  bat  which  should  be  ciilled  tlie  capital  of 
Plioenicia,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  inhab- 
itants'* (xri.  p.  756).  He  adds  that  it  is  situated 
on  the  mainland,  on  a  6ne  ^inturally-formed  har- 
bour. He  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  cultivating 
the  sciences  of  anthmetic  and  astronomy  ;  and  says 
that  the  best  opjmrt unities  were  afibi'ded  in  Sidon 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  and  of  all  other 
branches  of  philosophy.  He  adds,  tliat  in  his  time, 
there  were  di>tingtii.shed  philosopliei'S,  natives  of 
Sidon,  as  Boethus,  with  whom  he  studied  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle,  and  his  brother  Diodotus.  It 
IS  to  be  observed  that  both  these  names  were 
Creek  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  Strabo*s 
time,  Greek  was  the  Lniguage  of  the  edu(*ated 
classes  at  least,  both  in  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This  is 
nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  state  of  Sidon  when 
it  was  visited  by  Christ.  It  is  about  fifty  miles 
distant  from  Nazareth,  and  is  the  most  northera 
city  which  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  joui^ 
neys.  There  is  no  Biblical  reason  for  following 
minutely  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the  place.  It 
shaj-eil  generally  the  fortunes  of  Tyre,  with  the 
exception  that  it  was  several  times  taken  and  iv- 
token  during  the  wai-s  of  the  Crusades,  and  suffered 
accordinjjiy  more  than  Tyre  previous  to  the  fatil 
year  1291  B.C.  Since  that  time  it  never  seems  to 
have  fall*»n  quite  so  low  as  Tyre. 

Zidon'iaiui.  The  inLihitants  of  ZiJon.  They 
were  among  the  nations  of  Caiumn  leffc  to  practise 
the  Israelites  in  the  art  of  war  (Judg.  iii.  3),  find 
colonies  of  them  appear  to  have  spiead  up  into  the 
hill  countiy  from  Lebanon  to  Misrephoth-maim 
(Josh.  xiii.  4, 0),  whence  in  later  times  they  hewed 
cedar-trees  for  Dsirid  and  Solomon  (1  Chr.  xxii.  4). 
They  oppressed  the  Israelites  on  their  fii-st  entrance 
into  the  country  (Judg.  x.  12),  and  appear  to  have 
livoil  a  luxurious,  reckless  lite  (Judg.  xviii.  7) ; 
they  were  skilful  in  hewing  timber  (1  K.  v.  G), 
and  were  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Solomon. 
They  were  idolaters,  and  worshipped  Ashtoreth  as 
their  tutehiy  goddess  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33 ;  2  K.  xxiii. 
13),  as  well  as  the  sun-god  Baal,  from  whom  their 
king  was  named  (1  K.  xvi.  31).  The  tenn  Zidon- 
ians  among  the  Hebrews  appeal's  to  have  been 
ext(.'nded  in  meaning  as  that  of  Phoenicians  among 
the  <^ I  reeks. 

Zif.     (1  K.  vi.  37.)     [MoxTii.] 

Zilia.  1.  The  children  of  Ziha  were  a  family 
of  Nethinini  who  returned  with  Zenibbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.43;  Neh.vii.4G).— 2.  Chief  of  the  Nethinim  in 
Ophel  (Neh.  xi.  21).  The  name  is  probably  that 
of  a  family,  and  so  identical  with  the  prece<iing. 

Ziklag.  A  place  which  possesses  a  s])ecial  in- 
terest fi-om  its  having  been  the  residence  and  the 
]>rivate  property  of  David.  It  is  fii-st  mentioned  in 
the  cjitalogue  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xt. 
It  next  occui's,  in  the  same  connexion,  amongst  the 
places  which  were  allotted  out  of  the  teiTitory  of 
Judah  to  Simeon  (xix.  5).  We  next  encounter  it 
in  the  possession  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.xx\*ii.  (>), 
when  it  was,  at  David's  request,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Achish  king  of  Gath.  He  resided  there  for  a 
year  and  four  months  (ibid.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  14,  26  ; 
1  Chr.  xii.  1,  20).  It  was  there  he  received  the 
news  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  i.  1,  iv.  10).  He 
then  relinquished  it  for  Hebron  (ii.  1).  Ziklag  is 
finally  mentioned  as  being  reinhabited  by  the  people 
of  Judah  after  their  return  from  the  Oiptivity  (Neh. 
xi.  28).  The  situation  of  the  town  is  difficult  to 
determine,  notwithstanding  so  many  notices.    On 
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the  one  hand,  that  it  was  in  "  the  south "  seems 
certain.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  diilicult  to 
reconcile  with  its  connexion  with  the  Philistines, 
and  with  the  fact — which  follows  from  the  nanntive 
of  1  Sam.  XXX.  (see  9,  10,  21) — that  it  was  north 
of  the  Brook  Besor.  On  the  whole,  the  only  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  Ziklag  was  in  the  south  or 
Negeb  countiy,  with  a  portion  of  which  the  Philips- 
tines  had  a  connexion  which  may  have  lasted  from 
the  time  of  their  residence  there  in  the  days  of 
Abmham  and  Isaac.  Ziklag  does  not  apiKsai*  to 
have  been  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  or  to  any 
of  the  older  travellei's.  Mr.  Rowlands  was  told  of 
*'  an  ancient  site  called  Asloodg,  or  Kasloodg,  with 
some  ancient  walls,"  three  houi-s  east  of  Seb&ti, 
which  again  was  two  hours  and  a  half  tM>uth  of 
Khalasa.  This  he  considei-s  as  identical  with  Ziklag. 
The  identification  is  supported  by  Jilr.  Wilton 
{Xcijcb,  2u9j ;  but  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
do  more  than  name  it. 

Zll'lah.  One  of  tlie  two  wives  of  Lamech  the 
Caiuite,  to  whom  he  nddressctl  his  song  (Gen.  iv. 
19,  22,  23).  She  was  the  mother  of  Tubal-Cain 
and  N:uimah. 

Zil'pah.  A  Syrian  given  by  Laban  to  his 
daughter  Leah  as  an  attendant  (Gen.  xxix.  24),  aiul 
by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a  concubine.  .Siie  was  the 
niotlier  of  Gail  and  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  9-13,  xxxv. 
26,  xxxvii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

Ziltha'i.  1.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
n  Chr.  viii.  20).  —  2.  One  of  the  aiptains  of 
thousands  of  Manasseh  who  deseited  to  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

Ziin'mah.  1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Ja- 
hath  (1  Chr.vi.  20).^2.  Another  Gershonite,  son 
of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  vi.  42);  possibly  the  same  as 
the  pi-eceding.— 8.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  a 
(lershonite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12).  At  a  much  etirlier  period  we  find  the  same 
collocation  of  names,  Zimniah  and  Joah  as  father 
and  son  (1  Chr.  vi.  20).  L'nless  tliese  names  are 
the  names  of  families  and  not  of  individwds,  their 
i-ecurience  is  a  little  remarkable. 

Zim'ran.  The  eldest  son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv. 
2 ;  1  Chr,  i.  32).  His  descendants  are  not  men- 
tioned, nor  is  any  hint  given  that  he  was  tiie 
founder  of  a  tribe.  Some  would  identity  Zimnui 
with  the  Zimri  of  Jer.  xxv.  25,  but  these  l<iy  too 
far  to  the  north.  The  Greek  foi*m  of  the  name,  as 
found  in  the  LXX.,  has  suggested  a  compoi'ison 
with  Zafipdfiy  tlie  cliief  city  of  the  Cinaedocolpitae, 
who  dwelt  on  the  Ked  Sea,  west  of  Mecca.  But 
this  is  extremely  doubtful.  Hitzig  and  Lengerke 
propose  to  connect  the  name  Zimran  with  Zimiris, 
a  district  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxvi. 
25) ;  but  Grotius,  with  more  plausibility,  finds  a 
trace  of  it  in  the  2Camereni,  a  tiibc  of  the  interior 
of  Arabia. 

Zim'ri.  1.  The  son  of  Salu,  a  Simeonite  chief- 
tain, slain  by  Phinehas  with  the  Midiimitisli  princess 
Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  14).— 2.  Fifth  sovereign  of  the 
sepai-ate  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  he  occupied 
the  throne  for  tlie  brief  period  of  seven  days  in  the 
year  u.c.  930  or  929.  Originally  in  command  of 
half  the  chariots  in  the  royal  army,  he  gained  the 
crown  by  the  murder  of  king  Elah  son  of  Baasha. 
But  the  army  which  at  that  time  was  besieging  the 
Philistine  town  of  Gibbethon,  when  they  heard  of 
Elah's  murder,  pi-oclaimed  their  general  Omri  king. 
He  immediately  marched  against  Tirah>  and  took 
the  city.    Zimri  retreated  into  the  innermost  pait 
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of  the  lat€  king's  palace,  set  it  on  fire  and  perished 
in  the  ruins  (1  K.  ivi.  9-20).— 8.  One  of  the  iive 
sons  of  2^rah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  G).— 
4.  Sou  of  Jehoadah  and  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42).— 6.  An  obscui-e  name,  mentioned 
(Jer.  XXV.  25)  in  probable  connexion  with  Dedaii, 
Tema,  Buz,  Arabia,  tlie  **  mingled  people."  No- 
thing further  is  known  I'especting  Zimri,  but  it 
may  possibly  be  the  same  as,  or  derived  fi*om, 
ZiMRAX,  which  see. 

Zin.  The  name  given  to  a  portion  of  tlic  desert 
tract  between  the  D^d  Sea,  Ghdr,  and  Arabali  on 
the  E.,  and  the  jzenei-al  plateau  of  the  Tih  which 
stratches  westwai-d.  The  country  in  question  con- 
sists of  two  or  thi*ee  successive  terraces  of  mountain 
convei-ging  to  an  acute  angle  at  the  Dead  Sea*s 
southern  verge,  towards  which  also  they  slo{ie. 
Here  the  drainage  finds  its  chief  vent  by  tlie  Wady 
el'Fikreh  into  tlie  Ghor,  the  remaining  waters  run- 
ning by  smaller  channels  into  the  Arabadi,  and  ultim- 
ately by  the  Wadif  el-Jeib  al«)  to  the  Ghor. 
Judging  from  natural  features,  it  is  likely  that  tlie 
poi-tion  between,  and  drained  by  these  wadys,  is  the 
region  in  question ;  but  where  it  ended  westwaitl 
is  quite  uncertain.  Kadesh  lay  in  it,  or  on  this 
unknown  boundary,  and  here  also  Idumea  was  con- 
terminous with  Judah  ;  since  Kadesh  was  a  city  in 
the  border  of  Edom  (see  Kadesh;  Num.  xiii.  21, 
XX.  1,  xxvii.  14,  xxxiii.  30,  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xv.  I). 
Zi'na.  ZiZAil  the  second  son  of  Siiimei  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  10,  comp.  11)  the  Gei-shonite. 
Zi'on.  [Jerusalkm,  p.  391.] 
Zi'or.  A  town  in  the  niountiiiu  district  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  54,  only).  It  belongs  to  the  same  gi-oup 
with  Hebron.  By  Eusebius  aiul  Jerome  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  village  between  Aelia  (Jerusalem)  and 
Eleutheropolis  [Beit  jibrin)  in  the  tiibe  of  Judah. 
A  small  villnge  named  Sa'ir  lies  on  the  road  be- 
tween Teliua  and  Hebi-on,  about  six  miles  nortli- 
east  of  the  latter,  which,  but  for  its  distance  from 
Hebron,  might  be  adopted  as  i«leutical  with  Zior. 

ZiplL  The  name  borne  by  two  towns  in  the 
territory  of  Judah.  L  In  the  south;  named  be- 
tween Itluian  and  Telem  (Josh.  xv.  24).  It  does 
not  a[>pear  nj;ain  in  the  history,  nor  has  any  tnice 
of  it  been  met  with.— 2.  In  the  highland  ilistrict; 
named  between  Cannel  and  Juttah  (Josh.  xv.  5.jj. 
The  place  is  immortalised  by  its  connexion  witli 
David  (1  S<im.  xxiii.  14,  15,  24,  xxvi.  2).  These 
jKissnges  show,  that  at  that  time  it  had  near  it  a 
wildeniess  (i.e.  a  waste  pasture-ground)  and  a 
wood.  The  latter  has  disappeared,  but  the  fomier 
icmains.  The  name  of  Zif  is  found  about  thi-ee 
miles  S.  of  Hebron,  attiched  to  a  roiiudetl  Iiill  of 
some  100  feet  in  height,  which  is  allied  Tell  Zif. 
Aliout  the  same  distance  still  further  S.  is  K&rmul 
(Carmel),  and  between  them  a  shoit  distance  to  the 
W.  of  the   road  is    Yutta  (Juttah).      ''Zib 
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mentioned  in  the  Ononmsticon  as  8  miles  e:ist  of 
Hebron;  "the  village/'  adds  Jerome,  **  in  which 
David  hid  is  still  sjjown."  This  can  haixlly  be  tlie 
spot  referred  to. 

ZiplL     Son  of  Jehalelei^l  (I  Chr.  iv.  IG). 

Ziph'ah.  Another  son  of  Jehaleleel  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Zi'phimB,  the.  The  inhabitants  vt'  ZiiMi  2.  \n 
this  form  the  name  is  found  in  the  A.V.  only  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  liv.  In  the  nairative  it  occurs  in  the 
moi-e  usual  foim  of 

Zi'pMtes,  the,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1. 

Ziph'ion.  Son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  IG;  ;  else- 
where c.iiled  Zi:i'HON. 
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Ziph'ion.  A  point  in  the  north  boundary  oi 
Pramiscd  Land  as  specified  bj  Moses  (Nam.  x: 
9).  It  occura  between  Zedad  and  Hatsar-Euas 
Zedad  is  Sudud,  and  I%itsar-Euan  Kurietein, 
not  impossible,  then  Ziphron  must  be  lookei 
somewhere  between  the  two.  At  present  no  i 
at  all  suitable  has  been  discovered  in  this  dired 
Zip'por.  Father  of  Bolak  king  of  Moab. 
name  occurs  only  in  the  expression  **  son  of  Zi] 
(Num.  xxii.  2,  4,  10,  16,  xxiii.  18  ;  Josh. 
9 ;  Judg.  xi.  25).  Whether  he  was  the  **  fc 
king  of  Moab  '*  alluded  to  in  Num.  xxi.  26,  n 
not  told,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  himself  ever  rei; 
Zip'porah.  Daughter  of  l^el  or  Jethn 
priest  of  Midian,  wiie  of  Moses,  and  mother  < 
two  sons  Gei'shom  and  Eliezer  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iv 
xviii.  2  ;  comp.  6).  The  only  incident  record 
her  life  is  that  of  the  circumcision  of  Genhom 
24-26).  It  has  been  suggested  that  Zip|>oral 
the  Cushite  (A.  V.  "  Ethiopian ")  wife  who 
iiished  Miriam  and  Aaron  with  the  pretext  for 
attack  on  Moses  (Num.  xii.  1,  &c.).  The 
ground  for  this  appeal's  to  be  that  in  a  pasm 
Habakkuk  (lii.  7;  the  names  of  Cushnn  and  "M 
are  mentioned  together.  The  most  probable 
gestion  ap})ears  to  be  that  of  Ewald,  namely 
the  Cushite  was  a  second  wife,  or  a  oouci 
taken  by  Moses  during  the  march  thi-uugl 
wilderness. 

Zith'ri.     Pi-operly  **  Sithri  ;"  one  of  the 
of  (Jzziel,  tlie  son  of  Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  22).     Ii 
vi.  21,  "Zithri"  should  be  "ZichiV   as  in 
of  1611. 

Zis,  the  Cliff  of.  The  pass  by  which  the  1 
of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mehunim,  ni;uie 
way  up  from  the  hhoi-es  of  the  Dead  Sea  ti 
wilderness  of  Judah  near  Tekoa  (2  Chr.  x: 
only ;  comp.  20).  There  can  be  veiy  little  c 
that  it  Wivs  the  i>ass  of  Ain  Jidy — "  tJie  very 
route,"  as  Dr.  IJobinson  remarks,  "which  is  1 
by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding  expeditions  a 
jnesent  day.'*  The  very  name  may  ifeiha]: 
still  traceable  in  el  Husdsnh, 

Zi'za.     1.  Son  of  Shiphi  a  chief  of  tlie  Sin 
I  ites  in  the  leign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37;, 
I  Son  of  lU>hoboiini  by  Maachah  the  giuiidd.iuglit 
Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

Zi'zah.       A  Gershonite    Lcvite,   second   sc 

I  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  11)  ;  ciilled  ZlKA  in  ver. 

I      Zo'an,  an  ancient  city  of  lower  Ej^5*pt,  neai 

'  eastern    lK)rder.      Its   Shemitic    uauie    iudical 

!  pliice  of  dejwrture  trom  a  country.      The  Egy 

!  name  HA-AWAK,  or  PA-AWAIl,  Avaiis,  n 

,  **  the  abode  '*  or  '*  house  "  of  "  going  out  **  or 

parture."     Zoan,  or  Taiiis,  is  situate  in  X.  lat. 

'  E.  long.  31°  55',  on  the  east  bank  of  the 

1  which  was  formerly  the  Tanitic  branch.     Anci 

\  a  rich  ])laiu  extended  due  east  as  tar  as  Pel  us 

'■•  al>out  thirty   miles  di>tant,  gradually    nano 

I  towards  the  east,  so  that  in  a  south-easitcrly  ( 

I  tion  from  Tmiis  it  was  not  inoie  than  h;\ll 

!  breadtli.     Of  old  it  was  a  rich  mai-sh-hiud,  w;i 

'  by  four  of  tlie  seven  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  J 

I  niitic,  IMendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Polusiac,  :utd  2 

'  by  the  cool  bi^eezcs  of  the  Mediteri-aiiean. 

I  while  Egypt  was  ruled  by  native  kings,  wa 

chief  town  of  tliis  territory,  and  an  impoitanl 

towanls  the  eastern   frontier.     It  was  rebin 

Salatis  the  Hii»t  of  the  shephei-d  kings,  the  n 

of  Salatis  was  not  to  overawe  Egypt  but  to 

out  the  As>yrians.     The  })osition  of  Tanis  ex 
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the  t-aae.     1/ike  the  oth^r  prindpAl  cities  of  this 
tmct,  Pelusium,  Bubcistis,  and  Heliopolis,  it  lay  on 
the  east  bonk  of  the  rirer,  towards  Syria.     But 
'fnim,  though  doubtless  fortified   partly   with  the 
object  of  repelling  nn  invader,  was  too  fiir  inland 
to   be  the   frontior>fortrei>s.      Manetho  explicitly 
states  Avaris  to  have  been   older  than    the  time 
of  the  Shepherds ;  bnt  theivara  reasons  for  question- 
ing his  accuracy  in  this  matter.     The  name   is 
more  likely  to  be   of  foreign   than   of  Egyptian 
origin,   for   2^oan  distinctly  indicates  the  place  of 
depart  are  of  a  migratory  people,  whereas  Avai-is 
has  the  simple  signification  "  abode  of  departure." 
A  1-emnrkable  passage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  not 
hithei-to  explained,  '*  Now  Hebron  was  built  seven 
yeara  before  Zoan  in  Egypt"  (xiii.  22),  seems  to 
determine  the  question.     Hebron  was  already  built 
in  Abraham's  time,  and  the  Shepherd-invasion  may 
be  dated  about  the  same  period.      Whether  some 
oMer  Tillage  or  city  were  succeeded  by  Avaris  mat- 
tei-s  little :  its  history  begins  in  the  reign  of  Salatis. 
What  the  Egyptian  records  tell  us  of  this  city  may 
be  briefly  stated.     Apepee,  probably  Apophis  of  the 
xvth  dynasty,  a  Shepherd-king  who  reigned  shortly 
liefore  the  xviiith  dynasty,  built  a  temple  here  to 
Set,  the  Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped  no  other 
god.    Acconling  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds,  afler 
.'>]  1  years  of  rule,  were  expelled  from  all  Egypt  and 
shut  up  in  Avaris,  whence  they  were  allowed  to 
(iepart  by  cnpitulation  about  ii.C.  1500.     Raroeses 
II.  embellished  the  great  temple  of  Tanis,  and  was 
followed  by  his  son  Menpbih.     We  believe  that  the 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph  as  well  as  the  oppj-essora  were 
Shepherds,  the  former  ruling  at  Mem))his  and  Zoan, 
the  latter  probably  at  Zoan  only.     Zoan  is  men- 
tioned  in  connexion  with   the  Plagues  in  such  a 
manner  as  to   leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city 
spoken  of  in  the  narrative  in  Exodus  as  that  where 
Pharaoh  dwelt  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  42,  43).     After  the 
fall  of  the  em]4re,  the  first  dynasty  is  the  xxist, 
called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanites.      Its  history  is 
obscore.    The  xxiiird  dynasty  is  called  Tanite,  and 
its  last  king  is  probably  Sethos,  the  oontemporat^  of 
Tirhakali,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.     At  this  time 
Tanis  once  more  appears  in  sacred  history  f  Is.  xxx.  4). 
As  mentioned  with  the  frontier-town  Tahpnnhes, 
Tanis  is  not  necessarily  the  capital.     But  the  same 
praphet  pei'haps  more  distinctly  points  to  a  Tanite 
line  (xix.  1 3).  The  doom  of  Zion  is  foretold  by  Ezekiel 
«*  1  will  set  fire  in  Zoan  "  (xxx.  14),  where  it  occurs 
amon^  the  cities  to  be  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ze  ar.  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Its  original  name  was  Bela  (Gen. 
xiv.  2,  8).  It  was  in  intimate  connexion  with  the 
cities  of  the  "  plain  of  Jordan  " — Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  and  2^boiim  (see  also  xiii.  10;  but  not 
X.  19).  In  the  general  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  pUiin,  Zoar  was  spared  to  afford  shelter  to  Lot 
(xix.  22,  23,  30).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  death  of  Moses  as  one  of  the  landmarks 
which  bounded  his  view  from  Fisgah  (Dent,  xxxiv.  3), 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  both 
of  Isaiah  (zv.  5)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34).  These 
are  all  the  notices  of  Zoar  contained  in  the  Bible. 
1.  It  was  situated  in  the  same  district  with  the 
four  cities  already  mentioned,  viz.  in  the  *•  plain  " 
or  ••  circle ••  "of  the  Jordan,"  and  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xix.  evidently  implies  that  it  was  very  near  to 
Sodom  (ver.  15^  23,  27).  The  definite  position  of 
Sodom  isy  and  probably  will  always  be,  a  mystery, 
bat  there  con  be  little  doubt  that  the  plain  of  the 
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Jordan  was  at  the  north  of  the  Dea<l  Sea,  and  that  the 
cities  of  the  plain  must  therefore  have  lieen  situated 
there  instead  of  at  the  sontheiii  end  of  the  lake,  aa 
it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  they  were.  The 
grounds  for  this  conclusion  are  as  follows: — 
(a.)  The  northern  and  larger  portion  of  the  lake 
has  undoubtedly  existed  in,  or  very  nearly  in,  its 
pi-esent  form  since  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Abraham.  The  Jordan  therefore  at  that  date 
discharged  itself  into  the  lake  pi-etty  nearly  where 
it  does  now,  and  thus  the  **  plain  of  the  Jordan,"* 
nnles.s  unconnected  witli  the  river,  must  have  lain 
on  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (6.)  The  plain  was 
within  view  of  the  spot  from  which  Abraham  and 
Lot  took  their  survey  of  the  country  (Gen.  xiii.  1-13), 
Now  the  lower  port  of  the  ooui*se  of  the  Jordan  is 
plainly  visible  from  the  hills  east  of  Deitin,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  southern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  not  only  too  far  of!*  to  be  discerned,  but  is 
actually  shut  out  from  view  by  inteiTening  heights, 
(c.)  In  the  account  of  the  view  of  Moses  from 
l*isgah  the  ciccar  is  more  strictly  defined  as  ••  the 
ciccar  of  the  plain  of  Jericho"  (A.  V.  "plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho"),  and  Zoar  is  mentioned  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it.  Now  no  person  who 
knows  the  spot  from  actual  acquaintance  or  from 
study  of  the  topogi-nphy  can  believe  that  the  **  plain 
of  Jericho  "  can  have  been  extended  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  These  considerations  appear 
to  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  Zoar  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not 
far  from  it.s  northern  end,  in  the  general  parallel  of 
Jericho.  That  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  fact  that  the 
descendants  of  I^t,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
are  in  possession  of  that  country  as  their  original 
seat  when  they  first  appear  in  the  sacred  history. 

2.  The  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  which 
21oar  is  mentioned  give  no  clue  to  its  situation. 

3.  So  much  for  the  Zoar  of  the  Bible.  When 
however  we  examine  the  notices  of  the  place  in  the 
post-biblical  sources  we  find  a  considerable  differ- 
ence. In  these  its  position  is  indicated  with  more  or 
less  precision,  as  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Thus  Josephns  says  that  it  retained  its  name  to  his 
day  {Ant»  i.  11,  §4),  that  it  was  at  the  further  end 
of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  in  Arabia — by  which  he 
means  the  country  lying  S.E.  of  the  lake,  whose 
capital  was  Pebn.  The  notices  of  Eusebius  are  to 
the  same  tenour.  To  these  notices  of  Eusebius  St. 
Jerome  adds  little  or  nothing.  In  more  modem 
times  Zoar  is  mentioned  by  the  Crusading  hi»> 
torians.  Fulcher  states  that  "  having  encircled 
the  southern  part  of  the  lake  on  the  road  from 
Hebron  to  Petra,  wc  found  there  a  large  village 
which  was  said  to  be  Segor,  in  a  chaiming  situa- 
tion, and  abounding  with  dates.  Here  we  began  to 
enter  the  mountains  of  Arabia."  The  uatm-al 
inference  from  the  description  of  Fulcher  is,  that 
Segor  lay  in  the  Wady  Kerak,  the  ordinary  road, 
then  and  now,  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  eastern  highlands.  The  conjecture  of  Irby  and 
Mangles  (June  1,  and  see  May  9),  that  the  extens- 
ive ruins  which  they  found  in  the  lower  part  of 
this  Wody  were  those  of  Zoar,  is  therefore  prob- 
ably accurate.  The  name  Dra'a  or  Dera*ah,  which 
they,  Poole  and  Burckhardt  (July  15),  give  to  the 
valley,  may  even  without  violence  be  accepted  as  a 
corruption  of  Zoar.  4.  To  the  statements  of  the 
mediaeval  travellera  just  quoted  there  are  at  least 
two  remarkable  exceptions.    (1.)  Brocardus  (dr. 
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Philistine  fieU»  befn™  Am  isml.l  iimreh  (o  tiiwt  it.  |  into  th*  1 
'•  In  the  Vullpj-  ot'  Zeplwlhili  «  Jlnrnhnh,"  the  t*n  |  Dr.  Ilobim 
iinnict  nut.  We  cannot  iKi&dlj  il^teiioiiie  the  ,  iileiilical  « 
lite  ot'  the  hatlle.  From  Ihe  pmver  of  A«  we  may  Mnnb  nml 
judge  Ihiit,  when  he  came  iipi>ii  the  iiivmling  armv.  of  Ihe  l»i» 
ha  av  iu  hiipenea,  und  to  that,  ra  he  dweemled  nrRUini!  fn 
through  .1  Talley,  it  Iny  sprenJ  out  benrath  him.  Ih»  W-uhj 
The  f^^ptian  mmumeno  enable  ui  to  picture  the '  The  n'«/'i 
Btneral  dispcuitlon  of  Zerah'»  «rmy.  The  chariot*  '  iliirtricli  ol 
fortned  tlie  lint  air|]»  in  a  ungle  ot  douide  liue;  I  Zir'edl 
lehigd  them,  mawvd  in  |ih>1aii<ei,  were  htuvjr-  I  iirewnt  U 
aimel  tirrnpi;  |inilnl>ly  on  Ihe  thuki  ttood  archie  i  1  K.  li. 
and  hoiienim  in  lii:h(er  tbimatinn*.  No  doubt  tlio  C^dn)  foi 
Ethiopinii,  eiinlidrnt  in  his  Dumber*,  dindaioed  to  I  ndditioo  t 
Bttncli  the  llcbmra  or  clenr  the  heigliti,  but  wtited  Iraiislalon 
In  the  broad  vallef,  or  the  pkiin,  Asi'i  pniver  tlie  Hrbrc 
before  the  bnllle  is  lull  of  the  noble  faith  of  the  az'  It  there  ii| 
«r  the  Juilgei.  The  chariotn,  hinken  b^  the  cli«i;;i'  Hoi  lor  S< 
and  with  hone*  made  nnniaiuigeiible  bv  tiight*  of  jiiin  on  h 
arrowi,  mint  hare  b«u  fiiiivil  hwk  upon  thr  the  tribe  < 
cumbniiu  ho.t  behind,  "iv  the  1.i>ni>  nnata  the  .  Tlie  ]^\ 
Ethiopian*  brlOR  An,  and  Irforc  .ludah  ;  and  tlie  bmim  at  1 
Elhiopiani   Ded.     AikI    Ahi   and  the   people   thai  1  Kubatitute 

twei*]  with  him  pui-sned  them  unto  Gtnt :  and  [  lius  bven 
nr  "Ibr"]  the  Elhiu^Hm  were  orerthiitwii,  that  |  Til aH  (1! 
IheT  could  not  recorer  tliemnelrn."  So  cnni|ilele  TAXitll. 
w*i  the  oveTlhrov,that  tlic  Hebiewaeauld  ni|<tDre  the  JorJt 
ami  (poil  tlw  citie«  aronnrl  Uemh.  which  muit  h:iv*  iTpeiited  ■ 
been  in  nllianee  nilh  Zeinh.  Tlie  aftiT  vonn  of  Asa  Zan'di 
were  tionliled  with  wan  (nr.  9);  hut  'bey  were  in  tprdly 
wllbliaatha(l  K,iv.lii,:i-.>).  Zemh  and  hi*  people  hiws-wor 
hod  been  too  ■imi;dlT  cm>faed  to  albeit  him  acnin.  I  iu 
—  ■   ...I  —n.  I.J1 


4.  The  idenliik 


dilTer. 


vofopi 


in.     He  bai  )««i  tltou^ihi  lohnire  !      Zu' 

'  Ar.iliia,  nr  n  Ciiahite  of  Etiiiopia  \  'i'l.  in 
lit  lateirit  hai  been  Hi]i|imoil  that    brfuie 

«  dilRi 

•ompojilirm  of  the  anny  of  Znuli,  of  Cutdiim  ami  Nune  |>lai 
Lahim  (-J  Chr.  xvi.  H),  diwly  rewmUni  tint  of  la  the  e^ 
Shishak,  of  I.utHm,  SukUim,  and  (.'utfaim  fiii.  :i::  ZtrM 
both  armieiulMihailrluiriot*  mid  hnrtemcn  (>vi.  tl,  i  r.  I<M4 
lii.  :ti.  Tlw  CiiiJiim  mi^lit  lioie  Iweii  nton  Aaiatiu  Z«t'«f 
Cu-h,  but  the  Liiidm  con  only  have  been  AfiiiianH.  by  lii*  wl 
The  army,  thervfure,  mnat  bare  been  of  n  k\ug  of  |  Za'li. 
Et,nrpt,  or  Ethiiqria  alwve  V^yit.  1'hf  oURci- loflliivid 
biinly  IB  removed  by  our  tinliiit;  that  the  kin)[i  of  Zn'or 
the  iiiliul  drnaily  eni|ilarni  uiermuirie*  ol'  Ihe  (''''  ' 
MASHUW.VSIIA,  a  Ubrnn  tnU-.  which  aifnitiitly 
Mippliedtiiemnit  tm|>orlaiit  |iw  t  of  tlrir  hircl  Ibrvf. 
Thai  Ihe  army  wni  of  an  h^vptjim  kiiiK  tlienfor* 
nniiiit  he  d'lubleil.  A*  In  Ibe  idenUtii-atiun  of  I 
Zer;ih  with  an  L'mi  ken,  we  Hfmik  dini-lvntly.  Th 
iiamp  rNii'keii  ba<  hrvn  tlxiught  to  be  i<nr)!nii,  i 
which  nur  it  ii  iiulik.4r,  but  nni  imniinihiv,  tin 
niinther  llvl.i.-w  or  Slieniitic  iLiuie  »h.>ukl  lint 
been  ihIiiiiIivI  t»  i-eiiiewiit  the  Kiitptian  ibmi.  O 
the  oilier  hand,  Ilie  king*  of  tlif  iiiind  dvnasl 
-"     -      '  ■--  llimily,  and  llieir  sima  conitanlly    .liiiih,  SI 


iiyin 
..^^  U  a  1 


ililnrj 


jm|>ni1aiit  anny 


ahfajy  I 


nihl  have  been 

V.     Uutkm  bi  \rm  remote  front 
wemiat  liml  ii|!hl,aDJ.Ha:oriliiif[  to  our 
I,  Zernli  mi;^t  havu  bnu  llHrkcD  Jl., 
11  aitonlire;  to  Dr.  Hluck.'*,  L'saiken  I. 
Z«nlii'«k.    A  i>riM,  Hin  of  L': 


-   -.-     —  - iClitioeiiiU  of 

uie  son* of  I\dialh  Monb  {Kir,  viii.  4). 
Zir'ed.     Tlw  iKune  of  &  (ftw-k  «r  valley 


ntlSnbyh 
inllKlV 
l>riiic«ol 
Hie  i-ouii 
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i-nised  to  go  np  to  build  the  House  of  the  Loi-d 
which  is  in  Jerusalem/*  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  in  the  king  of  Babylon's  service,  both  from  his 
Imving,  like  Daniel  and  the  three  children,  received 
n  Chaldee  name  [Shesubazzar],  and  from  his  re- 
ceiving from  Cyrus  the  office  of  governor  of  Judaea. 
On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  Zerubbabers  first  cai*e 
was  to  build  the  altar  on  its  old  site,  and  to  restore 
the  daily  sacnficc.  But  his  great  work,  which  he 
set  about  immediately,  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
'J'emple.  In  the  second  month  of  the  second  year 
of  their  return,  the  foundation  was  laid  with  all 
the  pomp  which  they  could  command.  But  there 
were  many  hindi'ances  and  delays  to  be  encountei'ed 
Wfoi-e  the  work  was  finished.  The  iSnraantans  or 
Cutheans  put  in  a  claim  to  join  with  the  Jews  in 
i-ehuilding  the  Temple ;  and  when  Zerubbabel  and 
his  companions  refused  to  admit  them  into  paiiner- 
ship  they  tried  to  hinder  them  from  building,  and 
hired  counsellors  to  frustrate  their  purpose.  They 
were  successful  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  work  during 
the  seven  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
nnd  through  the  eight  years  of  Cambyses  and 
Smeixlis.  Nor  does  Zerubbabel  appear  quite  blame- 
less for  this  long  delay.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  building  the  Temple  were  not  such  as  need  have 
stopped  the  work ;  and  during  this  long  suspension 
of  sixteen  years  Zeiiibbabcl  and  the  i^est  of  the 
people  had  been  busy  in  building  costly  houses  for 
themselves.  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  light 
dawned  upon  the  darkness  of  the  colony  from  Ba- 
bylon. In  that  year — it  was  the  moi«t  memomble 
event  in  Zerublmbers  life — the  spirit  of  prophecy 
suddenly  blazed  up  with  a  most  brilliant  light 
amongst  the  returned  captives.  Their  words  fell 
like  sparks  upon  tinder.  In  a  moment  Zerubbabel, 
ix>used  from  his  apathy,  threw  his  whole  strength 
into  the  work,  zealous!  v  seconded  bv  Jeshua  and  all 
the  people.  Undeterred  by  «  fresh  attempt  of  their 
enemies  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  buihling,  they 
went  on  with  the  work  even  while  a  i-eference  was 
being  maile  to  Darius ;  and  when,  afl^r  the  original 
<lccree  of  Cyrus  had  been  found  at  Kcbatana,  a 
most  gracious  and  fi^voumble  decree  was  issued  by 
Darius,  enjoining  Tatnai  and  Shetharboznai  to  assist 
the  Jews  with  whatsoever  they  had  need  of  at  the 
king's  cxi)ense,  the  work  ad\'nnced  so  rapidly  that 
on  the  thinl  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  I>arius,  the  Temple  was  finished,  and  was 
forthwith  de<licated  with  much  pomp  and  itjoicii^. 
The   onlv  other  works   of  Zerubbabel   which  we 

m 

learn  fVom  the  Scripture  history  ai-e  the  restoration 
of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Invites,  and  of  the 
})rovision  for  their  maintenance,  according  to  the 
institution  of  David  (Kzr.  vi,  18  ;  Neh.  xii.  47) ; 
the  registering  the  returned  captives  accoixiing  to 
their  genealogies  (Neh.  vii.  5) ;  and  the  keeping  of 
«  Passover  in  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with 
which  last  event  ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  life 
of  Zerubbabel  thesonofShealtiel.  The  niKKirjrphal 
history  of  Zerubbabel,  which,  as  usual,  Josephus 
follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  woixls.,  The 
story  told  in  1  Ksdr.  iii.-vii.  is,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  great  feast  made  by  Darius  on  his  accession, 
three  young  men  of  his  body-guard  had  a  contest 
wlio  should  write  the  wisest  sentence.  That  one 
of  the  thi-ee  (2^rubbabel)  writing  **  Women  are 
strongest,  but  above  all  things  Truth  beareth  away 
the  ^ictotyf  and  afterwards  defending  his  sentence 
with  much  eloquence,  was  declared  by  acclamation 
to  be  the  wisest,  and  claimed  for  his  reward,  at  the 
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king's  hand,  that  tlie  king  should  perform  his  vow 
which  he  had  vowed  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple.  Upon  whidi  the  king  gave  him  letters  to 
all  his  treasurers  and  governors  on  the  other  side 
the  river,  with  grants  of  money  and  exemption 
from  taxes,  and  sent  him  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple,  accompanied  by  the  fiunilies  of  which 
tlie  list  is  given  in  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii. ;  and  tiien 
follows,  in  utter  confusion,  the  history  of  Zerub- 
babel as  given  in  Scripture.  Josephus  has  also 
another  story  {Ant.  xi.  4,  §9)  which  is  not  found 
in  1  Esdr.,  of  Zorobabel  going  on  an  embassy  to 
Darius.  It  only  remains  to  notice  Zerabbabers 
place  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  iu  the  genealogies  Matt.  i.  12, 
and  Luke  iii.  27,  he  is  represented  as  son  of  Sala^ 
thiel,  though  the  Book  of  Chronicles  tells  us  he  was 
the  son  of  Pedaiah,  and  nephew  of  Salatiuel.  It  is 
of  more  moment  to  renoark  that,  while  St.  Matthew 
deduces  his  line  from  Jechonias  and  Solomon,  St. 
Luke  deduces  it  through  Neri  and  Nathan.  2^rub- 
babel  was  the  legal  successor  and  heir  of  Jeconiah's 
royal  estate,  the  grandson  of  Neri,  and  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  name  appeals  in  the  Greek  form  of 

ZOROBATIRL. 

Zern'lah.  A  woman  who,  as  long  as  the  Jewish 
reconls  are  read,  will  be  known  as  the  mother  of 
the  thi^  leading  heroes  of  David's  army — ^Abishai, 
Jonb,  and  Asahel — the  "  sons  of  Zeruiah."  She  and 
Abigail  are  specified  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-17  as  "sisters 
of  tlie  sons  of  Jesse"  (v.  16).  The  expression  is  in 
itself  enough  to  raise  a  suspicion  tltat  she  was  not  a 
daughter  of  Jesse,  a  suspicion  which  is  corroborated 
by  the  statement  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  that  Abigail 
was  the  daughter  of  Nahnsh.  [Nahash.]  Of 
Zeruiah's  husl^nd  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible. 

Ze'tham.  The  son  of  Laadan,  a  Gershonite 
Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8 ). 

Ze'than.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Bilhau 
(I  Chr.  vii.  10). 

Ze'thar.  One  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10). 

Zi'a.  One  of  the  Gadites  who  dwelt  in  Basban 
(1  Chr.  V.  13). 

Zilia.  A  pei-son  who  plays  a  prominent  pnii, 
thougli  with  no  credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the 
episodes  of  David's  history  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12,  xvi. 
1-4,  xix.  17,  29).      [MEPII1B08HETH.] 

Zib'ia.  A  Benjamite,  apparently  the  son  of 
Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chi-,  viii.  9). 

Zib'iali.  A  native  of  Beersheba,  and  mother  of 
king  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  1). 

Zib'eon.  Father  of  Anah,  whose  daughter  Aho- 
libamah  was  Esau's  wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2).  Although 
called  a  Hivite,  he  is  probably  the  same  as  Zibeon 
the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (vei-s.  20,  24,  29 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  :18,  40). 

Zich'rL  1.  Son  of  Izhar  the  son  of  Koliath 
(Ex.  vi.  2 1).^2.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
n  Chr.  viii.  19).—^.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of 
Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).— 4.  A  Benjamite  of  the 
sons  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  viii.  27).— 5.  Son  of 
Asaph,  elsewhere  called  Zabdi  and  Zaccur  (1  Chr. 
ix.  15).— 6.  A  descendant  of  Kliezer  the  son  of 
Moses  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25).— 7.  The  fiither  of  Eliezer. 
the  chief  of  the  lieubenites  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  16).— 8.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
father  of  Amasiah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16).— 9.  Father 
of  Elishaphat,  one  of  the  consplniUn  with  Je- 
hoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).— la  An  Epbiiiinite  he^ro 
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in  the  invading  nrmy  of  Peknh  the  son  of  Rcmaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxviiir?).—' 11.  Fathei-  or  ancestor  of  Joel 
14  (Neh.  xi.  9).— 12.  A  priest  of  the  family  of 
Abjjah,  in  tlie  davs  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua 
(Neh.  xii.  17). 

Zid'dim.  One  of  the  fortified  towns  of  the  al- 
lotment of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  o5).  The  trans- 
latoi-s  of  the  Vat.  LXX.  api)ear  to  Iiave  i«ul  the 
"woi-d  in  the  oripual  **  the  Tynans/*  while  those  of 
the  Peshito-Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  read  it  as 
«*  Zidon."  the  Jcnisnlem  Talmnd  is  probably 
nearer  the  mark  in  idontifyincj  hat-Tsidilim  with 
Kefr  Chittai,  which  S;hwu«  (182)  with  much 
proljability  tnkos  to  be  the  pi-esent  Ifatiin,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Tiberias. 

Zidld'jall.  A  priest,  or  family  of  priest^,  who 
iig:uo«l  the  covenant  with  Neheminh  (Neh.  x.  1). 

Zi'don  or  Si'don.     Gen.  x.  19,  15 ;  Josh.  xi.  8, 
xix.  28;  Judg.  i.  :n,  xviii.  28;  Joel  iii.  4  (iv.  4) ; 
Is,  xxiii.  2,  4,   12;    Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  o;   Kz. 
xxviii.  21,  22;  Zech.  ix.  2;  Matt.  xi.  21,  22,  xv. 
21 ;  Luke  vi.  17,  x.  1:5,  14;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24, 
31. — An  ancient  and  w«\ltliy  city  of  Phoenicia,  on 
the  eastern  coast  df  the  Meditcn-nnean  Sea,  in  lati- 
tude 30°  :J4'  05"  N.,  less  than  twenty  Engli.-'h 
miles  to  the  north  of  Tyre.     Its  Hebrew  name, 
Thidon,    sijjnifies  **  Fishing,"  or   *•  Fishety  "    (see 
Gesenius,  *.  r.).     Its  modem  name  is  Sakia.     It 
18  situate  in  tlic  nanow  ])lain  between  the  I^banon 
and  the  sea.     From  a  Itiblicnl  point  of  view,  this 
city  is  interior  in  interest  to  its  neighl>our  Tyre, 
with  which  its  name  is  so  often  associated.     If  we 
•  coultl  believe  Justin  (xviii.  S),  there  would  be  no 
doubt  that  Zidon  was  of  givater  antiquity   than 
Tyre,  as  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jfidou, 
when  their  citv  had  been  re«luced  by  the  king  of 
Ascalon,  founded  T}Te  tlie  year  before  the  ca]>ture 
of  Tn»y.     In  contnidictiou  of  this  statement,  it  has 
been  further  insisted  on,  that  the  relation  between 
a  colony  and  the  mother-city  among  the  Phoeni- 
dans  was  sacred,  and  that  as  the  Tyrians  never 
acknowledged  this  relation  towards  Zidon,  the  sup- 
po8e<l  connexion  between  Tyre  and  Zidon  is  mon\lly 
imixissible.     This  is  n  verj*   strong  point.     Cer- 
tainly, thci-e  is  otherwise  nothing  improbable  in 
Zidonians  having  founded  Tyre,  as  the  Tyrians  are 
called  Zidonians,  but  the  Zidonians  are  never  called 
Tyrians.     And  at  any  I'atc  this  eircumst^ince  tends 
to  show  that  in  early  times  Zidon  was  the  most 
influential  of  the  two   cities.     This    is  sha<lowe«l 
forth  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  by  the  statement  that 
Zidon  was  the  first-born  of  (Canaan  (Gen.  x.  1 5), 
and  is  implied  in  the  nanje  of  **  Great  Zidon,"  or 
•*  the  i^Ietropolw  Zidon,"  which  is  twice  giren  to  it 
in  Joshua  (xi.  8,  xix.  28).     It  is  confirme<l,  like- 
wise, by  Sidonians  being  used  as  the  generic  name 
of  the  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites  (Josh.  xiii.  G ; 
Jndg.  xviii.  7);    and  by  the  nsison  .issigned  for 
there  being  no  deliverer  to  I.ai»h  when  its  peace- 
able inhabitants  were  massacred,  that  "  it  was  far 
from  Zkhn ;"  whereas,  if  Tyre  had  been  then  of 
equal  iu)i)ortance,  it  would  have  l)een  more  natural 
to  njention  'lyre,  wliicli  professed  substantially  tlie 
some  religion,  and  was  almost  twenty  miles  nearer 
(Judg.  xviii.  28).     From  the  time  of  Solomon  to 
the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  Zidon  is  not  often 
directly  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  it  appeai-s  to 
hare  been  subordinate  to  Tyre.     When  the  people 
called  "  Zidonians  "  is  mentioneil,  it  sometimes  seems 
that  the  Phamicians  of  the  plain  of  Ziilon  are  meant 
(1  K.  V.  0,  xvi.  ;u,  xi.  \,  ;>,  ?;i-,  *i  K.  xsLvu.  13V 
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There  In  no  doubt,  however,  that  Zidon  itself,  thf^ 
city  properly  so  called,  was  threatened  by  Joel  i  iii. 
4)  and  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  3).   Still,  all  that  is  knuvi: 
respecting  it  during  the    ejxxih   is   very  scanty. 
amounting  to  scarcely  more  than  tliat  one  of  i:» 
soui'ccs  of  gain  w^as  trade  in  slaves,  in  which  th«  in- 
habitants did  not  shrink  from  selling  inhabitants  <'! 
Palestine;    that  the  city  was  governed  by  kii:c« 
(Jer.  xxvii.  3  and  xxv.  22) ;  that,  previous  to  lii- 
inrasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  had  furnished  ma* 
rinere  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  8);  tliat,  nt  one  \<arM 
it  was  subject,  in   some  sense  or  other,  to  Tyr- ; 
and  that,  when  Shnlmaneser  king  of  Assyria  \mi^ 
Phoenicia,  Zidon  seized  the  opportunity  to  revolt. 
During  the  Persian   domination,   Zidon  seems  t  • 
have  attained  it«  highest  point  of  prosperity;  ui 
it  is  recorded  that,  towards  the  close  of  that  per>*i. 
it  far  excelled  all  other  Phoeiiiciim  dties  in  wen'.'n 
an«l  importince.     It  is  very  pi-obable  that  the  line 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  had  tended  \»a. 
oniy  to  weaken  and  impoveri.^h  Tyre,  but  likewu- 
to  enrich  Zidon  at  the  expense  of  Tyreu    In  tr.- 
ex|iedition  of  Xerxes  against  Gi^eeoe,  tlie  Sidonbi-^ 
were  highly  favoured,  and  were  a  pre-emineniK- 
imiwiiaut  element  of  his  naval  [»ower.    The  pn- 
sperity  of  Sidon  was   suddenly  cut  short  by  mi 
unsuccessful  revolt  against  Persia,  which  led  to  it-.- 
of  the   most  disastrous   catastrophes  rerorde<l  :n 
histoiy.     The  principal  circumstances  wei-e  tbe>. 
While  the  Persians  were  making  prepni-atioics  in 
Phoenicia  to  put  down  the  revolt  in  Egyi»t,  sonn 
Pei"8ian  satrai«  **"^  generals  behaved  oppi-essivt,;.- 
and  insolently  to  Sidonians  in  the  Sidoninn  divi.MOQ  ••:' 
the  city  of  Tripolis.  On  this  the  Sidontan  jieople  pr  - 
jectwl  a  revolt;  and  having  lirst  ct»ncertftl  arrac-j-' 
ments  with  other  Phoenidan  cities,  and  ma«]e  a  treat . 
with  Nectanebus,  they  put  their  designs  into  elec- 
tion.    But  their  King  Tennes  proved  a  traitor  t  • 
their  cause — and  in  performance  of  a  oomjact  witr. 
Ochus,  he  betrayed  into  the  king's  power  one  htTi- 
di'ed  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  M>iu: , 
who  were  all  ^hot  to  dmth  with  javelin*.     F.v^ 
hundreil  other  citizens,  who  went  out  to  the  kii:, 
with  ensigns  of  supplication,  shared  the  same  is't, 
and  by  concert  between  Tennes  and  Mentor,  v.i 
Pei'si.in  troops  were  oilmittiHl  within  tlie  gates,  m.  i 
occupied  the  city  walls.     Thi^  Siilonians,  btfon?  li.^ 
arrival  of  Ochus,  had  burnt  their  vessels  to  prever.: 
any  one's  leaving  tlie  town  ;  and  when  tlw-y  sav 
themselves  surrounded  by  the  Persi.in  trTK^>5,  tii*-y 
adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  shutting  tlteni- 
selves  up  with  their  families,   and  setting  tire  cH 
man  to  his  own  house  (B.C.  351'*.     Foilv  tiwu- 
sand  pei:M>n8  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flamr:'. 
After  this  dismal  tragedy,  Sidon  gradually  recnvm  i 
from  the  blow.     The  battle  of  Issos  ym  foQ.:.i*. 
nliout  eighteen  years  afterwaitU  (b.c.  3i>;3^,  ai-J 
then   the  inhabitants  of  the   restored  dty  opene<l 
their  gates  to  Aleximder  of  their  own  aocvrd,  fmm 
hatrcil,  as  it  expressly  stated,  of  Darius  and  the  Fh*- 
sians.     The  impolicy,   as  well   as   the  cruelty  \i 
Ochus  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  revvJt  o\ 
Sidon  now  became  apparent ;  for  the  SJooiMi  dcvt 
in  joining  Alezaader  wnn  an  esMntial  ekmeot  *v 
his  success  against  Tyre.     From  this  time  Sid>«, 
being  dependent  on  the  foiianes  of  war  in  the  \<**!}- 
tests  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  cns'^  t» 
play  any  important  polittcal  port  in  historr.    It 
became,  however,  again  a  flounahio^  town.  iHnU)i 
in  his  account  of  PhoeQicia,  aajs  of  T^rre  and  SiiahB. 
**  Both  were  illuftrioas  and  splendid  fiirBerir,citf 
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no'C'^  hut  wliicli  should  ha  calle<l  tlio  capital  of 
Plioenlcia,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  inhab- 
itants" (xvi.  p.  756).  He  ailds  that  it  is  situated 
on  the  mainland,  on  a  fine  ^mturally-formed  hai^ 
hour.  Ho  sponks  of  the  inhabitants  as  cultivating 
the  scienws  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy  ;  and  sjays 
that  the  best  op|>ortimities  were  afibitied  in  Sidou 
for  aci|uiriug  a  knowledge  of  these  and  of  all  other 
branches  of  philosophy.  He  ad«ls,  that  in  his  time, 
there  were  di>tinguished  philosophei-s,  natives  of 
Sidon,  as  Booth  us,  with  whom  he  studied  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle,  and  his  brother  Diodotus.  It 
is  to  be  observe<l  that  both  these  names  were 
Greek ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumetl  that  in  Strabo's 
time,  Greek  was  the  lansjuage  of  the  educated 
classes  at  least,  both  in  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This  is 
nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  state  of  Sidon  when 
it  was  visited  by  Chnst.  It  is  about  Wily  miles 
distmt  from  Nazareth,  and  is  the  most  northera 
city  which  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  joui^ 
iR-ys.  There  is  no  Bibliail  reason  for  following 
minutely  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the  place.  It 
sliareil  generally  the  fortunes  of  Tyre,  with  the 
exception  that  it  w;is  several  times  taken  and  re- 
token  during  the  wai3  of  the  Crusades,  and  suffered 
accordingly  more  than  Tyre  i)revious  to  the  fatal 
year  1291  B.C.  Since  that  time  it  never  seems  to 
have  f{Ul«»n  quite  so  low  as  Tyre. 

Zidon'ians.  The  inhabitants  of  Zidon.  They 
were  among  the  nations  of  Can:um  left  to  practise 
the  Israelites  in  the  art  of  war  (Judg.  iii.  3),  and 
colonies  of  them  appear  to  have  ^pieail  up  into  tlie 
hill  countiy  from  Lebanon  to  Misi*ephoth-maim 
(Josh.  xiii.  4,  Gj,  whence  in  later  times  they  hewed 
cedar-trees  lor  I>.ivid  and  Solomon  (1  Chr.  xxii.  4 J. 
They  oppressed  the  Israelites  on  their  (ii^t  entrance 
mto  the  country  (Judg.  x.  1*2),  and  appe:ir  to  have 
livo<l  a  luxurious,  reckless  lile  (Judg.  xviii,  7); 
they  were  skilful  in  hewing  timW  (1  K.  v.  G), 
and  were  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Solomon. 
They  were  idolaters,  and  worship{>ed  Ashtoreth  as 
thoir  tutelaiy  goildess  (1  K.  xi.  5.  ^J3 ;  2  K.  xxiii. 
13),  as  well  its  the  sun-god  Baal,  from  whom  their 
king  was  named  (I  K.  xvi.  31).  The  tenn  Zidon- 
ians  among  the  Hebrews  appeal's  to  liave  been 
extended  in  meaning  as  that  of  Phoenicians  among 
the  ^  J  reeks. 

Zif.     (1  K.  vi.  37.^     [Month.] 

Zilia.  1.  The  children  of  Ziha  were  a  family 
of  Nethinini  who  returned  with  Zenibhalwl  (l-Izr. 
ii.43;  Neh.  ni.  4G;.— 2.  Chief  of  the  Nethinim  in 
Oj>hel  (Neh.  xi.  21).  The  name  is  probably  ^at 
of  a  family,  and  so  identical  with  the  preceiling. 

Zik'lag.  A  place  which  possesses  a  sjtecial  in- 
terest fix»m  its  having  been  the  i-esideuce  and  the 
]»rivate  property  of  David.  It  is  fii-st  mentioned  in 
the  cjitalogue  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xt. 
It  next  occurs,  in  the  same  connexion,  amongst  the 
j)laces  which  were  allotted  out  of  the  teiritory  of 
Judah  to  Simeon  (xix.  5).  We  next  encounter  it 
in  the  possession  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.xxvii.  6), 
when  it  was,  at  David's  request,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Achish  king  of  Gath.  He  resided  there  for  a 
yeni"  and  four  months  (ibid.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  14,  26  ; 
1  Chr.  xii.  1,  20).  It  was  there  he  received  the 
news  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  i,  1,  iv.  10).  He 
then  relinquished  it  for  Hebron  (ii.  1).  Ziklag  is 
finally  mentioned  as  being  reiuhabited  by  the  people 
of  Judah  after  their  return  from  the  Oiptivity  (Neh. 
xi.  28).  The  situation  of  the  town  is  difticult  to 
determine,  notwithstanding  to  many  notices.    On 
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the  one  hand,  that  it  was  in  "  the  south "  seems 
cei'tain.  On  the  other  kind,  this  is  diihcult  tu 
reconcile  with  its  connexion  with  the  Philistines, 
and  with  the  tact — which  follows  from  the  namitive 
of  1  Sjmu  XXX.  (see  9,  10,  21) — that  it  was  north 
of  the  Brook  Besor.  On  the  whole,  the  oidy  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  Ziklag  was  in  the  south  or 
Negeb  country,  with  a  portion  of  which  the  Philis- 
tines had  a  connexion  which  may  have  lasted  from 
the  time  of  tiieir  residence  there  in  tJie  days  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac.  Ziklag  does  not  api)eai*  to 
have  been  known  to  Kusebius  and  Jerome,  or  to  any 
of  the  older  travellei-s.  Mr.  Kowhmds  was  told  of 
**  an  ancient  site  called  Asloodg,  or  Kasloodg,  with 
some  ancient  walls,''  three  hours  east  of  Seb&tii, 
which  again  was  two  liours  and  a  half  south  of 
Khaliisa.  This  he  considei-s  as  identical  with  Ziklag. 
The  identirication  is  supported  by  ]|ilr.  Wilton 
(Xcjcbf  2u0) ;  but  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
do  more  than  name  it. 

Zll'lah.  One  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech  the 
Cainite,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  song  (Gen,  iv. 
19,  22,  2:*.).  She  was  the  mother  of  Tubal-Cain 
and  Nanmah. 

Zil'pah.  A  Syrian  given  by  Laban  to  bis 
daughter  Leah  as  an  attendant  (Gen.  xxix.  24),  and 
by  Lenh  to  Jacob  as  a  concubine.  .She  w;is  the 
niotiier  of  Gad  and  A.>her  (Gen.  xxx.  9-13,  xxxv. 
2G.  xxxvii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

Ziltha'i.  1.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
CI  Chr.  viii.  20).  —  2.  One  of  the  captains  of 
thousands  of  Mauasseh  who  deseited  to  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

Zim'mah.  1.  A  Gei-shonite  Levite,  son  of  Jn- 
hath  (1  Chr.vi.  20).— 2.  Another  Gershonite,  sou 
of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  vi.  42);  possibly  the  same  as 
the  prece<ling.— 3.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Joali,  a 
(lershonite  in  the  reign  of  Ilezckiah  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12).  At  a  much  e<\rlicr  period  we  find  the  same 
collocation  of  names,  Zimmah  and  Joah  as  father 
and  son  (1  Chr.  vi.  20).  Unless  these  names  are 
the  names  of  families  and  not  of  uidividuals,  their 
recunence  is  a  little  remarkable. 

Zim'ran.  The  eldest  son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xzr. 
2 ;  1  Chr,  i.  32).  His  descendants  are  not  men- 
tioned, nor  is  any  hint  given  that  he  was  tlie 
founder  of  a  tribe.  Some  would  identify  Zimnm 
with  the  Zimri  of  Jer.  xxv.  25,  but  these  lay  too 
far  to  the  north.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name,  as 
found  in  the  LXX.,  has  suggested  a  compoi-ison 
with  Za$pdfi^  the  cliief  city  of  the  Cinaedooolpitae, 
who  dw^elt  on  the  Keil  Seii,  west  of  ]!^Iecca.  But 
this  is  extremely  doubtful.  Hitzig  and  Lengerke 
propose  to  coimect  the  name  Zimrau  with  Zimiris, 
a  district  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (zxxvi. 
25 , ;  but  Grotius,  with  more  plausibility,  finds  a 
trace  of  it  in  the  Zamercni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior 
of  Arabia. 

Zim'ri.  1.  The  son  of  Salu,  a  Simeonite  chief- 
tain, slain  by  Phinehas  witli  the  Midianitisli  princess 
Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  14).— 2.  Fifth  sovereign  of  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  he  occupied 
the  throne  for  the  brief  period  of  seven  days  in  the 
year  u.c.  930  or  929.  Originally  in  command  of 
half  the  chariots  in  the  royal  army,  he  gained  the 
crown  by  the  murder  of  king  Elah  son  of  Baasha. 
But  the  army  which  at  that  time  was  besieging  the 
Philistine  town  of  Gibbeth<m,  when  they  heard  of 
Elah's  murder,  proclaimed  their  general  Omri  king. 
He  immediately  marched  against  Timhy  and  tooV. 
the  city.    Zim'ri  retreated  into  the  innermost  p»v^ 
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of  the  lute  king'*  lahce,  wt  it  on  fire  and  perished  !  Ziph'rolL  A  point  in  the  north  bouDihij  of  ti* 
ID  the  ruins  ',1  K.  svi.  y-2o;.— 8.  One  of  the  live  I  l*i"ooii«cd  Land  a*  speciticd  by  Moces  (Num.  xoir. 
«ons  of  Zeraii  the  «m  of  jiuLih  M  Chr.  ii.  •■.\—  .  9).  It  occurs  between  Zedad  and  Halsar-tjwn.  k* 
4.  Son  of  J*?h<:«i.l:ih  and  descendant"  of  Nuil  1  Chr.  .  Ze»Uid  is  Siilid,  and  H^tsar-Euan  Kftrwteiti,  »>  i 
viii.  30,  ix.  4J).— 5.  An  obscuix»  name,  mentioned  ^  not  imimsbible,  then  Zipiiron  mu>t  be  louked  1» 
( Jer.  xir.  25^  in  proUble  connexion  with  Dvilan,  |  nomewhere  between  the  two.  At  present  no  rawk 
Tema,  liuz,  Arabia,  the  "  mingled  }»<-ople."     Nt»-   at  all  suitable  has  been  discovered  in  this  diiertioB. 


thing  further  is  known  resjiecting  Zimri,  but  it 
ma  J  }>os>iUy  be  tlie  »anie  an,  or  lieiivcd  from, 
ZlMKAN,  which  bee. 

Zia.     The  lumie  giren  to  a  portion  of  the  desert 


Zip'por.  Father  of  Balak  king  of  Moab.  H» 
name  uccurs  only  in  the  expression  ^  »ooof  Zipjor* 
(Num.  xxii.  *J,  4,  1(\  Ui,  xxiii.  18  ;  Joe4i.  uir. 
9;  Jud:;.  xi.  25).     Whether  he  m-.-is  the  **£4ntfr 


ti-act  l^twwn  the  I)wul  in-si,  (Jhor,  and  Aiabali  on    king  of  Moab*'  alluded  to  in  Num.  xxi.  26,  we  are 


the  K.,  and  the  ^enenil  plateau  of  the  Tih  which 


not  tiiUl,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  himself  ever  zvijnei. 


stretihes  westwai-d.  The  country  in  question  cou-  ,  Zlp'ponh.  IXiughter  of  Keuei  or  Jethn,  the 
•ists  oi  two  or  three  successive  trriaces  of  mountain  ;  pri^t  of  Midlui,  wite  of  Moms,  and  mother  of  L:* 
converging  to  an  acute  angle  at  the  [>ead  Sea's  .  two  sous  Gei->hom  and  Kliezer  (Ex.  ii.  21,  ir.  ^ 
southern  verge,  towards  which  also  they  slo|ie. !  zviii.  2  ;  comp.  G;.  The  only  incident  reooide^J  ia 
Here  the  drainage  fintls  its  chief  Vftit  by  the  Wady  '  her  life  is  that  of  the  circumcu4ou  of  Gershom  :r. 
eUFUireh  into  tlie  (Jhor,  the  remaining  waters  run-  .  24-2G  ■.  It  luis  been  suggested  that  Zip]>onh  v:^ 
ning  by  smaller  chaimels  into  tlie  .\nibah,  and  ultim-  '  the  C'ushite  (.\.  V.  ••  Kliiioplin  ")  wife  %tM  :cr- 
ately  by  the  11  aJy  eUftih  nl.-o  to  tl»e  iihor.  nislietl  Mirism  and  Aaron  with  the  pretext  for  tivir 
Judging  frum  natund  featui-es,  it  i>  likely  that  tlie  ;  attack  on  Moses  (Num.  xii.  1,  &c.).  The  ciu't' 
|H>iiion  between,  and  drained  hy  these  wadys,  is  the  .  ground  for  this  amiears  to  be  that  in  a  pa.-'n;''  of 
region  in  question  ;  but  where  it  ended  westwai-d  ,  Habakkuk  (lii.  7;  the  names  of  Cushan  anJ  M;<liju 
is  quite  uncertain.  KatlcAh  lay  in  it,  or  oa  this  are  mentioned  together.  The  most  pitilial'le  iv^- 
unknown  Ixtundaiy,  and  liere  also  Idumen  was  con-  gcstion  appears  to  be  tluit  of  Ewald,  namely  tut 
ierminuus  with  Judidi ;  since  Kadc^h  wns  a  city  in  the  Cu>hite  was  a  second  wite,  or  a  ii>u:ubji^ 
the  bonier  of  L<l<>m  usee  Kadiisu;  Num.  xiii.*21t '  taken  by  Moses  during  the  march  thi-uu^k  ti.e 
XX.  1,  xxvii.  14,  xxxiii.  :iti,  xxxiv.  \\\  .loch.  xv.  1 ;.    wiMenie>s. 

Zi'na.     ZiZAii  the  second  M>n  of  Shimei  (I  Chr. '      Zithri.      Properly  ^  Sithri  ;*'  one  of  iw  yis 
xxiii.  10,  comp.  11)  the  Gershunito.  of  Uzziel,  the  ion  of  K(»hatli  (Kx.  vi.  22).     la  I  -^ 

Zi'on.     [Jkuvsai.km,  p.  ;idl.]  ;  vi.  21,  "Zithri"  sliould  be  ••Zichri/'  as  in  A.V. 

Zi'or.    A  to^n  in  tlie  mountain  district  of  Judah  '  of  l*)!!. 
(Johh.  XV.  54,  only;.    It  belongs  to  the  same  group  '      Zil,  tha  diifol     The  pass  by  whidi  th^  \*!'.\( 
with  Hebrrn.    By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  »}ioken    of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  aiMl  Mehunim,  roiule  ^lk.: 
of  VA    a   vUlage   between   Aelia   (Jerusalem)   and    way  up  from  the  shoi-es  of'  the  Dead  S«a  to  \m 
Eleuthero|K)lis  (Z>Vi/ ji'^^nn)  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.    wilderness  of  Judali   near   Tekoa  (2  Oir.  >i.  1* 
A  ^midl  village  named   ^''rir  lies  on   the  ro;ul  l>e-    only;  ctunp.  20).     There  can  be  very  littt'*  JonU 
twi?en  TcUuti  and  Hebi-on,  alM>ut  six  miles  nortli-    tlutt  it  was  the  ]«iss  oi  Ain  July — **  tli«  \en:  !au:< 
CA>t  of  the  latter,  which,  but  fur  its  distinre  from    route,'*  as  I>r.  liobinson  i^emarks,  "which  i>  t^i^^- 
Helirnn,  might  be  adopted  as  idfiitical  with  Zior.         by  the  Arabs  in  tiieir  marauding  expeditioLs  ut  \..* 
Ziph.     The  n;nne  lM>nie  by  tw«»  towns  in  the  '  pre>ent  day.'*      The  very  name  may  jieihajts  Le 
territory  of  Juddi.     L  In  the  south;  iiamotl  be-    still  tnu»ible  in  <r/ /TibaAiA, 
tween  Ithuiui  anil  Trlem  (Ju^h.  xv.  24).     It  does  •      Zi'flL     1.  Sun  of  Shiplii  a  chief  of  tlie  Siinfc  - 
not  ap{)Mir  ng:tin  in  the  history,  nor  has  any  tnice    ites  in  the  leign  of  Hezi'kiah  (1  Clir.  iv.  37  .—S. 
of  it  b^'U  nift  with.— 2.  In  the  higldnnd  district;    Son  ot'  liehoboam  by  MaaclKihthe  ginudibughtrj  if 
named  U-twtvn  Carmel  and  Juttah  (Josh.  xv.  50  .  '  Abvilom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

The  )>Lire  i»  immortalised  by  its  connexion  with  '  2Si'iah.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  second  fk.>Q  t.\ 
Ibviii  (1  Sim.  xxiii.  14,  15,  24,  xxvi.  2).  These  Shink'i  ( 1  Chr.  xxiii.  11) ;  called  ZlXA  in  ver.  1' . 
imssiiges  ^how,  th:it  :it  that  time  it  had  ni'ar  it  a  Zo'an.  an  ancient  city  of  lower  Kg^-pt,  r.^ar  •••« 
wildtfnie!^i  (/.  c.  a  wnste  )i;u>tuie-ground)  and  a  en<teni  lioixler.  Its  Shemitic  luuiie  iudi<-atr>  a 
woo<l.  The  Litter  hiui  ilisap|ie.u-eii,  but  the  former  '  place  of  deinrtare  from  a  country.  The  tiT|.t;.J 
lemains.  The  tmme  nf  Zif  is  t'uunil  about  thiee  luuue  H.\-.\\VAK,  or  P.\-A\VAIv,  Avaiis,  uie<Qi 
mih-s  S.  of  Hebron,  at tachol  to  a  roun«leil  hill  of  **  tiie  aljode"  or  **  house*' of  "going  out**  or  **J»- 
•omc  Uhj  feet  in  Iteight,  which  is  cnlleil  Tell  Zif.  pnituie."  Zonn,  orTanis,  is  situate  in  N.  Lit.  31-, 
Aliuut  the  same  distance  still  further  S.  is  Kunnul  E.  long.  31^  55',  on  the  east  hank  of  the  aox. 
(Carmel),  and  betwci-n  them  a  .short  distajice  to  the  which  was  formerly  tlieTauitic  branch.  .Vncivc'.i; 
W.  of  the  n-ad  is  Yutti  (Juttnh).  **Zib**  is  a  rich  plain  extended  due  east  as  tar  as  Pelusium, 
mentioned  in  the  OnoiU'titn^u  as  8  miles  etist  cf  altout  thirty  miles  distant,  gindually  nariuwi:;!: 
Hebron  ;  **  the  village,"  adds  Jerome,  **  iu  which  towanls  the  east,  so  that  in  a  soutb-eosteiiy  dir(.\- 
David  hid  Is  >till  ^lluwn."  Tliis  c;iu  luuxlly  Im:  tlie  tion  from  Tauis  it  was  not  more  than  holt  tli-^ 
»p<»t  nfem-il  to.  bitradtli.     Of  old  it  was  a  rich  marsh-land,  wat-nd 

Ziph.     Sc»n  of  Jehalele<>]  (1  Chr.  iv.  !♦>).  by  four  of  the  wven  brandies  of  the  Kile,  tlie  PsJR- 

Ziph 'ah.  Another  .MinofJfhaleleeK  I  Ciir.iv.  16).  '  niitic,  Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Pelusiac,  and  <••]>* 
Zi  phimi,  the.    Tlu*  inhabitants  of  Zirii  2.    In    by  the  cool  breezeii  of  the  Mediterranean.     Tim^-, 
thU  loi  m  thf  name  is  found  in  tlie  A.V.  only  in  the    while  Kgypt  was  ruled  bj  native  kings,  was  trie 
titlo  of  Vi,  \iv.     In  tlie  nairative  it  occurs  iu  the    chief  town  of  this  territory,  and  an  impcHtuit  [••^t 


rnoit*  imual  funn  of 

Zi'phitet,  the,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  I. 


territory,  and  an  important  p 
towards  the  eastern  frontier.     It  was  lebu.lt  i-r 
Salatis  the  Hrst  of  the  shepherd  kings,  the  njfCire 


Ziph'ion.     Son  of  c;a»l  (^Uen.  xlvi.  IG^ ;  else-    of  Salatis  was  not  to  overawe  Kgypt  bat  to  Lt«p 
uhcre  cslieil  Zufiios.  '  out  the  Avrrians.     The  positioo  of  Tuk  expliiBS 
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Ihc  t-Ane.     l.ike  the  other  principal  dtieg  of  this 
tract,  IVlusiinn,  Bubastis,  nnd  Heliopolis,  it  lay  on 
the  east  bink  of  the  river,  towards  Syria.      But 
Tanis,  though  doubtless  fortified   partly   with  the 
oI>jeot  of  I'eiwlling  un  invader,  was  too  fiir  inland 
to   be   the    fronticr-fortre«s.      Manetho   explicitly 
Ktntes  A^'aris  to  have  been   older  than    the  time 
of  the  Shepherds  ;  but  thei'eare  reasons  for  question' 
iujz;  his  accuracy  in  this   matter.      The  name    is 
more  likely  to  be    of  foreign    than   of  Egyptian 
origin,    fur   Zoan  distinctly  indicates  the  place  of 
(le]mrture  of  a  migratory  people,  whereas  Avaiis 
has  the  simple  signification  **  abode  of  departure." 
A  remarkable  passage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  not 
hitherto  explained,  "  Now  Hebron  was  built  seven 
yc-ai-8  Ijefore  Zoan  in  Egypt"  (xiii.  22),  seems  to 
determine  the  question.      Hebron  was  already  built 
in  Abraham's  time,  and  the  Shepherd-invasion  may 
^^o  dated  about  the  same  period.      Whether  some 
older  village  or  city  were  succeeded  by  Avaris  mat- 
t«M-s  little :  its  history  bt-gins  in  the  reign  of  Salatis. 
What  the  Egyptian  records  tell  us  of  this  city  may 
be  briefly  stated.     Apepee.  probably  Apophis  of  the 
svth  dyn;isty,  a  Shepherd-king  who  reigned  shortly 
1>efore  the  xviiith  dynasty,  built  a  temple  here  to 
Set,  the  Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped  no  other 
pvl.     According  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds,  afler 
.M  I  yj'ars  of  rule,  were  expelled  from  all  Egypt  and 
.shut  up  in  Avaris,  whence  they  were  allowed  to 
depart  by  capitulation  about  U.C.  1500.     Rameses 
II.  embellisheti  the  gi-eat  temple  of  Tanis,  and  was 
tollowed  by  his  sou  Menptnh.     We  believe  that  the 
IMiaraoh  of  Joseph  as  well  as  the  oppi-ensora  were 
Shepherds,  the  former  ruling  at  Memphis  and  Zoan, 
the  latter  probably  at  Zoan  only.     Zoim  is  men- 
tioned  in  connexion  with    the  Plagues  in  such   a 
manner  as  to   leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city 
spoken  of  in  the  narrative  in  Exodus  as  that  where 
I'haraoh  dwelt  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  42,  43).     After  the 
fall  of  the  emigre,  the  first  dynasty  is  the  xxist, 
called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanit«s.      Its  history  is 
obsctire.     The  xxiiird  dynasty  is  called  Tanite,  and 
iU  last  king  is  probably  Sethos,  the  contemporary  of 
Tirhakali,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.     At  this  time 
Tanis  once  more  appears  in  sacred  history  (h.  xxx.  4). 
As   mentioned  with  the  fi*ontier-town  Tahpanhes, 
TiUiis  is  not  necessarily  the  capital.     But  the  same 
|HX>phet  perhnps  more  distinctly  points  to  a  Tanite 
line  (xix.  13).  The  doom  of  Zion  is  foretold  by  Ezekiel 
♦*  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan  "  (xxx.  14),  where  it  occurs 
among  the  cities  to  Ije  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Zo'ar.  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Its  original  name  was  Bela  (Gen. 
xiv.  2,  8).  It  was  in  intimate  connexion  with  the 
cities  of  the  "  plain  of  Jordan  " — Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Adm:ih,  and  Zeboiim  (see  also  xiii.  10;  but  not 
X.  19).  In  the  genend  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  Zoar  was  spared  to  afford  shelter  to  Lot 
(xix.  22,  23,  30^.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  death  ot  Moses  as  one  of  the  landmarks 
which  bounded  his  view  from  Pisgah  (Dent,  xxxiv.  3), 
nnd  it  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  both 
of  Isaiah  (xv.  5)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34).  These 
are  all  the  notices  of  Zoar  contained  in  the  Bible. 
1.  It  was  situated  in  the  same  district  with  the 
four  cities  already  mentiooed,  viz.  in  the  '*  pUin  " 
or  »•  circle  ••  *•  of  the  Jordan,"  and  the  narrative  of 
(jien.  xix.  evidently  implies  that  it  was  very  near  to 
Sodom  (Ter.  15,  23,  27).  The  definite  position  of 
Sodom  isy  and  probably  will  always  be,  a  mystery, 
but  there  can  be  littk  doubt  that  the  plain  of  the 
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Jordan  was  at  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  the 
cities  of  the  plain  miuit  therefore  have  Iteen  situated 
there  instead  of  at  the  southera  end  of  the  lake,  as 
it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  they  were.  The 
grounds  for  this  conclusion  are  as  follows: — 
((I.)  The  northern  and  larger  portion  of  the  lake 
has  undoubtedly  exii^ted  in,  or  vei  y  nearly  in,  its 
present  form  since  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Abraham.  The  Joixian  therefore  at  that  date 
discharged  itself  into  the  lake  pretty  nearly  where 
it  does  now,  and  thus  the  **  plain  of  the  Jordan,** 
unless  unconnected  with  the  river,  must  have  lain 
on  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (/).)  The  plain  was 
within  view  of  the  spot  from  which  Abraham  and 
Lot  took  their  survey  of  the  country  (Gen.  xiii.  1*13). 
Now  the  lower  part  of  the  ooui-se  of  the  Jordan  is 
plainly  visible  from  the  hills  east  of  Beitln,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  southern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  not  only  too  far  of!'  to  be  discerned,  but  is 
actually  shut  out  from  view  by  intervening  heights, 
(c.)  In  the  account  of  the  view  of  Moses  from 
Pisgah  the  ciccnr  is  more  strictly  defined  as  **  the 
ciccar  of  the  plain  of  Jericho"  (A.  V.  "plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho"),  and  Zoar  is  mentioned  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it.  Now  no  person  who 
knows  the  spot  from  actual  acquaintance  or  from 
study  of  the  topography  can  believe  that  the  **  plain 
of  Jericho  "  can  have  been  extended  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  These  considerations  appear 
to  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  2^r  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not 
far  from  its  northern  end,  in  the  general  parallel  of 
Jericho.  That  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  fact  that  the 
descendants  of  lA>t,  the  Mcabites  and  Ammonites, 
are  in  possession  of  that  country  a«  their  original 
seat  when  they  first  appear  in  the  sacred  history. 

2.  The  passages  in  Isaiidi  and  Jeremiah  in  which 
Zoar  is  mentioned  give  no  clue  to  its  situation. 

3.  So  much  for  the  Zoar  of  the  Bible.  When 
however  we  examine  the  notices  of  the  place  in  the 
post-biblical  sources  we  find  a  considerable  difler- 
ence.  In  these  its  position  is  indicated  with  more  or 
less  precision,  as  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sen. 
Thus  Josephus  says  that  it  retained  its  name  to  his 
day  {Ant.  i.  11,  §4),  that  it  was  nt  the  further  end 
of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  in  Arabia — by  which  he 
means  the  country  lying  S.E.  of  the  lake,  whose 
capital  was  Petin.  The  notices  of  Eusebius  are  to 
the  same  tenour.  To  these  notices  of  Eusebius  St. 
Jerome  adds  little  or  nothing.  In  more  modem 
times  Zoar  is  mentioned  by  the  Crusading  his- 
torians. Fulcher  states  that  **  having  encircled 
the  southern  part  of  the  lake  on  the  road  from 
Hebron  to  Petra,  we  foimd  there  a  large  rilbge 
which  was  said  to  be  Segor,  in  a  charming  sitoa- 
tion,  and  aboimding  with  dates.  Here  we  began  to 
enter  the  mountains  of  Arabia."  The  natural 
inference  from  the  description  of  Fulcher  is,  that 
Segor  lay  in  the  Wady  Kerak^  the  ordinary  road, 
then  and  now,  from  Uie  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  eastern  highlands.  The  conjecture  of  Irby  and 
Mangles  (June  1,  and  see  May  9),  that  the  extens- 
ive ruins  which  they  fomid  in  the  lower  part  of 
this  Wady  were  those  of  Zoar,  b  therefore  prob- 
ably accurate.  The  name  Dra*a  or  Der€^ah,  which 
they,  Poole  and  Burckhardt  (July  15),  give  to  the 
valley,  may  even  without  violence  be  accepted  as  a 
corruption  of  Zoar.  4.  To  the  statements  of  the 
mediaeval  timvellen  just  quoted  there  are  at  Icse^*!^ 
two  remarkable  exceptions.    (1.)  Bnxmrdos   i*^*^ 
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A.D.  1290),  the  author  of  the  Dc$cnj,tio  Terrac 
SanctaCf    states    (cap.   vii.)   that    **  live    leagues 
(leucae)  to  the  south  of  Jericho  is  the  city  of 
Segin*,  situated  beneath  the  mountain  of  Engaddi, 
between  which  mountain  and  the  Dead  Soa  is  the 
statue  of  salt."     (2.)  The  stitement  of  Thietmar 
(a.D.  1217)  is  even  more  singular.     After  visitinjj 
Jericho   and  (iilgal  he  arrives  at   the   **  fords   of 
Jonliu  '*  (xi.  20),  where  Isnu-l  crossed  and  wh^re 
Christ  was  baptisetl,   and   whei-e  then,  as    now, 
the  pilgrims  bathed  (22).     Ciwsing  this  ford  (33^ 
he  arrives    at    "  the   field   luid    the   sjiot   where 
the  Lonl  overthrew  ^xnium  and  (Jomorra."     Af\er 
A    description  of   the    lake    come   the   following 
woixls : — "  On   the  kIioto  of  this  lake,  about   a 
mile  {ad  miiicu-e)   from    the  spot  at  which   the 
Lord  was  baptised  is  the  btatue  of  salt  into  which 
Lot's  wife  was  turned"  (47).      "Hence  I  came 
from  the  lake  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra,  and  arrived 
at  Segor,  where  Lot  tot>k  refuge  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sodom  ;    which   is  now   called   in   the 
Syrian  tongue  Zora,  but  in  Latin  tlie  city  of  palms." 
It  seems  almost  certain  from  his  description  that 
the  site  of  So<lom  and  Gomon-ah,  the  pillar  of  salt, 
and  Zoar,  were  nil  seen  by  him  on  the  east  of  the 
De:id  Sea — the  two  first  at  its  north-east  end.     5. 
But  putting  aside  the  accounts  of  Brocardus  and 
Thietmar,  as  exceptions  to  the  oitlinary  mediaeval 
belief  which  pUiceil  Zoar  at  the  Wndy  ed  Dra\i, 
how  can  that  belief  be  reconciled  with  the  inferem^ 
drawn  above  from  the  statements  of  the  Teutateuch  ? 
It  agrees  with  those  statements  in  one  particular 
only,  the  ]K>5ition  of  the  place  on  the  eastern  side 
•of  the  lake.    In  everything  else  it  disagrees  not  only 
with  the  Pentateuch,  but  with  the  locality  ordin- 
arily  assigiied   to  Sodom.      This  has  led  M.  de 
Saulcy  to  place  Zoar  in  the  Wady  Zuireirah,  the 
pa^s  leading  from  Hebron  to  the  Dead  Sea.     But  the 
names  Zuweirah  and  Zoar  are  not  nearly  so  similar 
JD  the  originals  as  they  are  in  their  western  forms. 
ZolitL,  or  Zolitli,  is  the  name  of  a  portion  'of 
^yria,  which   fbrmeti  a  separate  kingdom   in  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  monan'hs,  Saul,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon. It  is  difficult  to  fix  its  exact  position  and  limits ; 
but  there  eecm  to  be  fn'ounds  for  regarding  it  as 
lying  chiefly  eastward  of  Coele-Syria,  and  extending 
thence  north-east  and  east,  towards,  if  not  even  to, 
the  Euphrates.     \Vc  first  hear  of  Zobah  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  when  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separ- 
ate country,  governed  apparently  by  a  numlier  of 
kings  who  owned  no  common  head  or  chief  (1  Sam. 
sir.  47).     Some  forty  years  later  than  this,  we 
find  Zobah  under  a  single  ruler,  H;ukMiezer,  son  of 
iCehob.     He  had  wars  with  Toi,  king  of  Hamath 
(2  Sam.  viii.  10),  and  held  various  petty  Syrian 
princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (2  Sam.  x.  19). 
David  (2  Sam.  nii.  3)  attacked  Hadadezer  in  the 
«arly  ])art  of  his  reign,  defeated  his  army,  and  took 
from    him    a    thousand    chariots,  seven  hundred 
(seven  thousand,  1  Chr.  xviii.  4)  horsemen,  and 
20,000  footmen.     Hadadezer's  allies,  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  were  defeated  in  a  great  batUe.    The 
wealth  of  Zobah  is  very  apparent  in  the  narrative 
of  this  campaign.     It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
jSyrians  of  Zobah  submitted  and  became  tributary 
on  this  occasion,  or  whether,  although  defeated, 
they  were  able  to  maintain  their  inde|iendence.    At 
any  rate  a  few  years  later,  they  were  again  in  arms 
against  David.      The  war  was  provoked  by  the 
Ammonites,  who  hired  the  services  of  the  Syriaift  of 
Zobah.    The  alUct  were  defeated  in  a  gittt  battle 


by   Joab,   who  eng:igeil   the    Syrians    in    pena 
(2  Sam.  X.  9;.     Hadsulezcr,  upon  thin,  made  ak 
eflbrt  (1  Chr.  xix.  10).     A  battle  was  fought  ■ 
Uelam,  whci-e  the  Syrians  of  Zol>ah  and  their  as 
allies  were  defeated  with  great  iklau^ihtor.     Zi^bs. 
however,   though    suMuc^,     continuotl    to  ess? 
trouble  to  the  Jewish   kings.      A  xiLin  of  Zi^ 
Kezon,   son  of  Eliadah,    made    himself  nnstf  ^ 
Damascus,  where  he  proved  a   tii^rce  adverarr » 
Israel  all  through  the  reigu  of  Solomon  rl  Li 
21^25).      Solomon    also    wa5,     it    would  mks, 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Zobah  itself '2  Chr.  viii.:;. 
This  is  the  last  that  we  hear  of  Zobah  in  ^icripQr'. 
The  name,  however,  is  fouud  at  a  later  date  ■  O. 
IiLscriptions  of  Assyria,    where    the    kia^dm  d 
Zobah   H'cms   to  iutervenc    Ijvtwcen    Ilanatli  xA 
1  Damascus. 

ZolMbah.  Son  of  Coz,  of  the  tribe  cf  Jc  ii 
(1  <1u'.  iv.  8). 

Zoluur.  1.  Father  of  Kphi-oii  the  Hittite  <•:. 
xxiii.  8,  XXV.  9).^2.  One  of  th«.'  foos  oi  iiob'U 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ea.  vi.  15);  calleil  Ze&ii  j 
1  Chr.  iv.  24. 

Zohel'eth,  the    Stone.       This  was  •'h  b 
Ilogd"  (1  K.  i.  9);  and   tJiei-eibx-e,  if  Ha  [\csd  f 
tlie   modem    Um-<^Dcrnj,    thi*    rtoac,  -*b« 
Adonijah  (>lew  sheep  and   oxen,*'  was  it  si]  li** 
liho<Kl  not  far  from  the  'w.'ell  of  the  Vcpo.  Iht 
Tarj^umirts  translate  it  *' the  rolling  *»:"«- 
I{a<hi  ailirms  that  it  was  a  lai']ge  cUk  «  vui 
the  young  men  tried  their  streu^h  inQofCz? 
to  roll  it.    Others  make    it    **  the  vKft  <*■>-'' 
Others  connect  it  with  iiinning  water;  il*"' 
is  nothing  strained  in  making  it  '*  the  ««cK  *^'- 
conduit"  (JTuccAffcr/i),   fi-om   it,s  proxin:i:y  v '-' 
gi-eat   rock-conduit   or    conduits   that  piirei  r.: 
Siloam. 

ZolMth.  Son  of  Ishi  of  the  tribe  ».f  J:-- 
(1  Chr.  IV.  2U). 

Zo'phah.     Son  of  Hclem,  or  lifktham.  \jr.^- 
Ilelier,  an  Abherite  (I  Chr.  vii.  35,  30*. 

Zopha'i.     A   Kohathite   Invite,  son  uf  Wcr' 
and  ancestor  of  Sjimuel   (1   Chr.  vi.  2'3  [If  . 
ver.  :»o  he  is  called  Zltii. 

Zo'phar.  One  of  the  three  friends  cf  J.>  • 
ii.  11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xlii.  9). 

Zo'pfaim,  the  Field  of.  A  spot  on  or  I'd.  -- 
top  of  Fisgali,  from  whidi  Balaam  had  hi.*^  r-:  • 
view  of  the  encampment  of  Isniel  (Num.  xi,ii.:'- 
If  the  word  smlch  (rendered  **  field ")  VB>y  '■'■ 
taken  in  its  usual  sense,  then  the  **v.'J  - 
Zophim"  was  a  cultivated  spot  hi^h  up  «.4i  (>*! 
of  the  range  of  I*isgah.  But  that  w.^ri  ii  'j" 
almost  invaiiable  term  for  a  portion  of  the  i.r>' 
district  of  Bloab.  The  position  of  the  nci: 
2^{)him  is  not  defined.  May  it  not  be  tzh-  ''^ 
phice  which  later  in  the  history  is  roeniiice: . 

MiZPAH-MOAB  ? 

Zo'nh.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  .ill>-^n^ 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41).  It  »  jt^^' 
ously  mentioned  (xv.  33)  in  the  catalogue  of  Jci:^ 
among  the  places  in  the  district  of  the  ^L«f«l:^ 
(A.  V.  Zorbah).  In  both  lists  it  is  in  'mm&Sf 
proximity  to  Eshtaol.  Zorah  was  the  re>i-kAX 
of  Manoah  and  the  native  place  of  Samsoo.  7ji':^ 
is  mentioned  amongst  the  places  fbrtiBeil  by  1^^* 
boam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10).  In  the  Onomuatuin  i'-  - 
mentioned  as  lying  some  10  miles  north  oi  EIl:* 
theropolis  on  the  road  to  NicopoUs.  By  the  Jev-J 
traveller  hap-Parchi,  it  is  specifial  as  three  1m!> 
S.E.  of  Lydd.    ThcM  notioet  agnt  in  dixteCJoB- 
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though  in  neither  is  the  distance  nearly  sufficient —  seven  miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  five  milet 
with  the  modem  village  of  SHr^ah,  which  hns  been  south-west  of  Nebt/  Samwil.  But  this  is  at  the 
visited  by  Dr.  Kobinson  and  Tobler.  It  lies  just  best  no  moi«  than  conjecture,  and  unless  the  land 
below  the  brow  of  a  sharp-pointed  conical  hill,  at  of  Zuph  extended  a  good  distance  east  of  Soba,  the 
the  shoulder  of  the  ranges  which  there  meet  and  '  city  in  which  the  meeting  with  Samuel  took  place 
form  the  north  side  of  the  Wady  Ghurdb,  the '  could  hardly  be  sutficiently  near  to  Rachel's  se- 
northernmost  of  the  two  branches  whidi  unite  just   pulchi^. 

below  Swr*ahy  and  form  the  great  Wady  Surar,  Zaph.  A  Kohathite  Levitc,  ancestor  of  Elkanah 
In  tlie  A.  V.  the  name  appears  also  as  Zareau  and  !>amuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  35  [20]). 
and  ZOREAH.  :  In  1  Chr.  vi.  2C  he  is  called  ZoPllAl. 

Zo'rathitM,  tha,  t.  e.  the  people  of  Zorah,  Zvr.  L  Father  of  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  15),  and 
mentioned  in  1  Chr.  iv.  2  as  descended  from  one  of  the  five  princes  of  Midian  who  were  slain  by 
Shobal.  I  the  Israelites  when  Balaam  fell  (Num.  xxxi.  8).-« 

Zo'refth.  Another  foim  (Josh.  xv.  33)  of  the '  2.  Son  of  Jehiel  the  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii. 
name  usually  ^\tn.  in  the  A.  V.  as  ZoBAH.  30,  ix.  36). 

Zo'ritet,  the,  ai^e  named  in  the  genealogies  ofj  Za'rieL  Son  of  Abihail,  and  chief  of  the  Mei-a- 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54)  apparently  amongst  the  de- .  rite  Levites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  iii. 
scendauts  of  Solma  and  near  connexions  of  Joab.       •  35). 

Zorob'abel.  1  Esd.  iv.  13 ;  r.  5-70 ;  vi.  2-29  ;  Znriflhadda'i.  Father  of  Shelumiel,  tho  chief 
Ecclus.  xlix.  11 ;  Matt.  i.  122,  13 ;  Luke  iii.  27.  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
[Zerobbabel.]  '  (Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41,  x.  19). 

Za'ar.  FatherofNethaneel  the  chief  of  the  tribe  Za'timi,  tha.  The  name  of  an  ancient  people 
of  Istiochar  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  8, .'  who  lying  in  the  path  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23,  x.  15).  i  allies  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by  them  (Gen. 

Zaph,  the  land  of.  A  district  at  which  Saul  xiv.  5  only).  Of  the  etymology  or  signification  of 
and  his  servant  anived  afler  passing  through  those  ;  the  name  nothing  is  known.  Hardly  more  ascer- 
of  Shalisha,  of  Shalim,  and  of  the  Benjamites  tainable  is  the  situation  which  the  Zuzim  occupied. 
( 1  Sam.  ix.  5  only).  It  evidently  contained  the  There  is  some  plausibility  in  the  su^estion  of 
city  in  which  they  encountered  Samuel  (ver.  6), '  Ewald,  that  the  Zuzim  inhabited  the  country  of 
and  that  again  was  certainly  not  far  from  the  the  Ammonites,  and  were  identical  with  the  2^- 
**  tomb  of  Rachel.'*  The  only  trace  of  the  name  of  zummim,  who  are  known  to  have  been  exterm- 
Zuph  in  modem  Palestine,  in  any  suitable  locality,  I  inated  and  succeeded  in  their  land  by  the  Am- 
is to  be  found  in  Soba,  a  well-known  place  about  monites. 


TilE  END. 
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